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SIBBALD,  Sir  Robkbt  (1641-1712),  maybe  conaidered 
as  the  most  eminent  representative  of  science  and 
medicine  in  Scotland  towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  bom  near  Leslie  in  Fifeehire  in  1641.  Educated 
at  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  and  Paris,  he  settled  as  a  physician 
in  Edinburgh  and  soon  rose  to  eminence.  His  career  is 
one  of  marked  initiative:  he  was  the  first  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  first 
president  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and,  along  with  Sir 
Andrew  Balfour,  founded  the  botanic  garden.  He  was 
also  geographer- royal,  and  his  numerous  and  miscellan- 
eous writings  deal  effectively  with  historical  and  anti- 
quarian as  well  as  botanical  and  medical  subjects.  He 
died  in  1712. 

Amongrt  Sibbald's  historical  ind  tntiqiisriui  worlcs  mty  be  men- 
tion«d  A  Hidorf  tif  Fif*  and  JTtitnMf  (Edinbiuvh,  1710,  and  Capsr, 
1808X  which  is  ttill  indisp«nsabla  to  the  itadent  of  local  history 
and  antiquities ;  An  AeeowU  qf  tkt  ScoUith  Atlaa  (fbUo,  Edinbnrgh, 
1688);  Findieim  Sootiem  TZZtMtfTvite  (folio,  Edinbnnrh,  1710);  and 
JkaenptUm  tf  tht  ItUs  cf  Orkney  and  ShtOand  (foUo,  Edinburgh, 
1711  and  1846).  See  alao  his  Aukhioarapky  (Edinbuigh,  1888), 
to  which  ii  prcdized  an  acooant  of  bis  MSS. 

SIBERIA.  (Russ.  Sibir^  a  word  of  unknown  origin, 
probably  Permian)  in  the  16th  century  indicated  the  <£ief 
settlement  of  the  Tatar  khan  Katchum, — Isker  on  the 
Irtish.  Subsequently  the  name  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  gradually  increasing  Russian 
dominions  in  Asia,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
it  was  applied  to  the  immense  region  stretching  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  This 
region,  however  varied  in  its  separate  parts,  constituted  a 
geographical  whole  having  its  own  characteristic  physical 
features.  The  division  into  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia 
wUch  naturally  came  into  general  use  had  also  a  geogra- 
phical meaning.  In  1856,  after  the  annexation  of  the 
Amur  and  Usuri  regions,  Eastern  Siberia  was  extended 
ao  as  to  include  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  Pacific, 
adthough  these  latter  in  reality  belong  clunatically  and 
physically  to  a  quite  separate  region, — that  of  the  North 
Pacific  littoral;  and,  as  the  Russian  dominions  extended 
into  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  these  last  were  also  reckoned  to 
Siberia,  although  mostly  belonging  in  their  physical 
features  to  ano&ier  geographical  domain, — ^the  Aral-Cas- 
pian depression.    Later  on  theee  steppes  wer«  tnosf ened 


to  the  ''Orenburg  region,"  or  to  the  ''steppe  region"; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  districts  which  really  belong 
to  Western  Siberia  were  included  under  this  new  denomi- 
nation. What  TA  now  called  "  Siberia "  has  thus  lost  its 
geographical  unity.  There  still  remains,  however,  for  the 
geographer  a  vast  tract  of  northern  Asia  which  might  be 
included  under  this  general  name,  as  representing  some 
special  features  characteristic  of  the  region.  It  would  be 
limited  by  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  west^  by  the  Arctic 
and  North  Pacific  Oceans  on  the  north  and  e&st  respect- 
ively, and  on  the  south  by  a  line  broadly  corresponding 
to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  running  from  the  sources 
of  the  river  Urtid  to  the  Tarbagatai  range  (thus  separating 
the  steppes  of  the  Irtish  basin  from  those  of  the  Aral  and 
Balkash  basins),  thence  along  the  Chinese  frontier  as  far 
as  the  south-east  corner  of  Transbaikalia,  whence  it  might 
be  drawn  to  the  Great  Khingan,  and  along  it  to  the  upper 
Zeya  (tributary  of  the  Amur)  and  Udskoi  Ostrog  on  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk.  This  wide  area  would  be  naturally 
subdivided  into  Western  Siberia  (basins  of  the  Ob  and 
Irtish)  and  Eastern  Siberia  (the  remainder  of  the  region). 
Western  Siberia  would  include  the  governments  of  Tobolsk 
and  Tomsk,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  Perm  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  those  northern  parts  of  Semi- 
palatinsk  which  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Irtish  and  the 
ToboP;  while  Eastern  Siberia  would  include  the  govern- 
ments of  Yeniseisk  and  Irkutsk,  the  provinces  of  YakutaJc 
and  Transbaikalia,  together  witii  the  north-western  pait 
of  the  province  of  Amur  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Maritime  Province.  In  fact,  the  north-western  parts  of 
Manchuria  situated  between  the  Arguil  and  the  Oreat 
Khingan,  as  well  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  Selenga  and 
the  Yenisei  (Shishkit)  belonging  to  Mongolia,  are  so  in- 
timately connected  with  Eastern  Siberia  aa  regards  their 
physical  features  that  it  is  diifficult  for  the  geographer  to 
separate  them. 

Since  the  inclusion  of  Uralsk,  Turgai,  Akmolinsk,  and 
Semipalatinsk  within  the  governor- generalship  of  the 
steppes,  the  present  administrative  subdivisions  stand  as 
f ollowB : — 


^  Thii  naioral  •nbdiviiicm  has  been  adopted  bj  P.  Semenoff  in  his 
▼alnable  sketch  of  Western  Siberia  in  PietwretquM  ItuMtia  ( JivopisttaTm 
Boesija),  vd.  tA. 
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SqiMraMnM. 

Bquai^Sne. 

ToboUk 

531,982 
329,089 

1,288,168 
1,184,748 

2-4 

Tomak   

8-4 

WentemSiberU*  

861,0^1 

2,417,916 

2-8 

Y«»tik«i«V  , 

992,870 

809,190 

1,517,127 

240,781 

421,010 
898.878 
248,448 
497,760 

•42 

1-2 
•16 

Irkutsk 

Yakntok    

Tranahaikalia    

Vastem  Siberia^ 

2-1 

8,059,968 

1,561,086 

*         61 

Amor 

173,559 
780,022 

46,588 
74,000 

•28 
•10 

J       Amur'.. 

908,681 

114,588 

•12      1 

Total 

*"      / 

4,824,670 

4,093,685 

-86      \ 

It  is  evident  that  a  territory  bo  immense — covering  more 
ihan  25  degrees  of  latitude  and  120  degrees  of  longitude — 
must  include  a  great  variety  of  orographical  and  climato- 
logical  characters,  and  that  the  popular  conception  which 
persists  in  representing  Siberia  as  a  snow-clad  desert  is 
erroneous.  In  fact — not  to  speak  of  the  rich  prairies  of  the 
middle  Amur  and  the  Usun  region,  where  the  wild  vine 
grows  freely — we  find  in  Siberia  proper  the  very  fertile 
black  earth  prairie  steppes,  or  rather  pampas,  of  the  Tobol 
and  Ishim, — ^not  mere  patches  of  fertile  land,  but  plains 
covering  some  25,000,000  acres  and  rutdy  to  receive 
miUions  of  inhabitants ;  the  highlands  of  the  Altai,  with 
their  rich  valleys,  alpine  lakes,  glaciers,  and  snow-clad  peaks, 
— a  country  three  times  as  large  as  Switzerland  and  pre- 
senting almost  the  same  variety  of  aspects;  the^  high  plains 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  where  water-melons  are  grown  in  the 
fields  during  the  short  but  hot  summer ;  the  rich  steppes 
of  Minusinsk,  profusely  adorned  with  flowers ;  the  lower 
^ateaus  of  Transbaikalia,  embellished  with  the  beautiful 
JDaurian  flora  and  supplying  food  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
^f  cattle;  the  high  inhospitable  marshy  plateaus  of  the 
Selenga  and  Yitim;  vast  hilly  tracts  densely  covered 
with  forests,  and  visited  only  by  hunters  and  gold-diggers ; 
and  beyond  these  the  frozen  hmdrcu  of  the  norUi, — all  these 
constitute  an  immense  world,  with  the  most  striking  con- 
trasts of  scenery  and  vegetation,  of  manners  and  customs. 
In  one  direction  only  is  the  popular  conception  true: 
throughout  its  extension  Siberia  is  the  coldest  country  of 
the  world  in  consequence  of  its  protracted  and  exceedingly 
severe  winter.  This  variety  of  characters  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  orography. 

The  leading  features  of  Uie  orography  of  Siberia  are  to  much  at 
variance  in  oar  beat  maps  that  a  few  words  are  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  Views  taken  in  what  follows.  The  inhabited  districts 
are  weU  laid  down ;  bat  the  immense  areas  between  and  beyond 
these  have  only  been  visited  by  geo^phers  and  are  mapped  only 
along  a  few  routes  handreds  of  miles  apart  The  intermediate 
spaces  are  filled  according  to  information  deri?ed  from  native 
hunters.  With  regard  to  a  great  many  rivers  we  know  only  the 
iiosition  of  their  mouths  and  their  approximate  lengths  estimated 
oy  natives  in  terms  of  a  dav's  march.  Even  the  hydro^phical 
network  is  very  imperfectly  known,  especially  in  the  uninhabited 
hilly  tracts.*  The  orographical  representation  of  Siberia  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  combination  of  a  few  surveys  and  joomeys,  in 
which  conscious  or  unconscious  hypothesis  is  resorted  to  in  order 
to  connect  the  isolated  facts.  As  soon  as  the  river  systems  of 
Siberia  began  to  be  approzimatelv  known,  chains  of  mountains 
were  drawn  in  sU  hilly  tracts, — ^higher  ones  on  the  chief  watersheds 
and  lower  ones  along  the  secondary  ones.  This  representation 
conveyed  quite  a  false  idea  as  to  the  surface  configuration  of  Siberia. , 
The  immense  plateaus  which  play  so  predominant  a  part  in  th^ 


'  Oovemor-generalahips. 

'  The  wid^  srea  between  the  middle  Lena  and  the  Amur,  as  well  as 
the  hilly  tmots  west  of  Ldce  Baikal,  the  Yeniseisk  mining  region,  and 
many  others,  sxa  in  this  eonditioB.  An  instsnoe  of  a  map  distingoiih- 
ing  between  ButByi  and  infbraatloB  derived  from  natives  is  given  on 
a  oiitooa  ot  asp  i  of  Mmih  Am.  Oiogr,  Sm,,  Qtsuni  Geography, 
vol  UL 


structure  of  Asia  (as  thty  aba  do  in  the  WSsCem  psrU  of  North 
America)  were  quite  overlooked.  Chains  of  mountains  were  drawn 
as  if  they  rose  in  the  midst  of  plains  where  in  reality  we  havo 
either  the  slopes  of  one  side  of  the  plateaus  or  border-chama.  Lofty 
mountains  appeared  where  none  exist  a^  for  instanccL  In  those 
parts  of  Yakutsk  where  tributaries  of  the  Lena  and  the  Amur  start 
from  common  marshes ;  and  some  of  the  highest  chains  were  re- 
presented as  minor  upheavals  because  they  are  pierced  by  rivers 
descending  from  the  high  plateaus  to  the  lowlanda  It  was  onlv 
by  making  use  of  rich  unpublished  collections  of  bsrometricak 
observations  for  the  calculation  of  hundreds,  of  heights  that  many 
sections  of  Siberia  could  be  drawn,*  and  by  going  into  a  minute 
study  of  topographical  materials  scattered  through  the  bulky 
literature  of  Siberia  and  certain  MS.  field-hooka— tne  whole  eon- 
troUed  by  personal  ioumeys--that  it  became  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  following  general  conclusions  as  to  the  structure  of  the  ooontry, 
which  may  be  of  service  until  moxB  complete  surveys  shall  have 
given  more  reliable  data.*  This  study  has  shown  how  predomi- 
nant has  been  the  part  played  in  the  formation  of  Siberia  oy  huge 
swellings  of  the  esrth's  crust  (pUteausX  and  how  subordinate  that 
played  by  isolated  chains  of  mountains,  which  latter  are  regulated 
in  their  direction  in  north-eastern  Asia  by  the  border  rid^  of  the 
plateaus ;  and  it  has  enabled  us  to  make  out  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  structure  of  Central  Asia-and  Tibet  and  that  of  north- 
-eastem  Asia,  and  to  establUh  a  link  between  the  twa 

A  TSiit  plateau,  beginning  in  the  south  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantie 
semicircular  boraer  range  of  the  Himalayas,  and  havins  the  lofty 
plateau  of  Pamir  in  the  west  and  the  little-known  high  tracts  of 
the  upper  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kian^  in  the  east,  extends 
towaros  the  nortn-eastem  extremity  of  Asia.  Broadly  spesking, 
it  has  the  shape  of  a  South  America  pointed  towanla  Behiing 
Strait  It  attains  a  width  of  no  less  than  1800  miles  and  an 
altitude  of  from  11,000  to  14,000  feet  in  the  south ;  but  both 
width  and  altitade  diminish  towards  the  north-east  In  north- 
west Mongolia  the  average  heifht  is  but  4000  to  6000  feet,  and 
tlds  diminishes  to  8500  feet  in  the  Vitim  plateau ;  while  its  width 
is  not  more  than  700  miles  in  the  latitude  of  Lake  Baikal  On  the 
60th  parallel  of  latitude  there  occurs  in  the  plateau  a  broad  lateial 
indentation,  occupied  by  Lake  Baikal  and  the  plains  of  Kansk, 
and  this  renders  tne  resemblance  of  the  plateau  to  South  America 
still  more  striking.  This  immense  plateau  is  the  remainder  of  a 
vast  and  very  old  continent,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not 
been  submerged  since  at  least  the  Devonian  period."  It  extends 
from  the  Himahyas  to  the  land  of  the  Tchuktchis,  but  does  not  of 
course  present  a  plane  surface  of  the  same  altitude  in  all  its  partSL 
It  is  diversified  in  the  following  ways.  (1)  like  other  plateaus,  it 
has  on  its  surface  a  number  of  gentle  eminences  {anffehdvfU  Gebirffe 
of  Bitter),  which',  although  reaching  great  absolute  heights,  are 
relatively  low.  These  chains  for  the  most  part  follow  a  north- 
easterly direction  in  Siberia;  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
plateau,  as  we  approach  the  Himalayas,  they  seem  to  assume  a 
direction  at  right  angles  {towards  the  north-west).  (2)  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  plateau  there  are  several  excavations  which  can 
best  be  likened  to  gigantic  trenches,  like  railway  cuttings  when 
with  an  insensible  ^adient  a  higher  level  has  to  be  reached. 
These  trenches  for  successive  geological  periods  have  been  the 
dfainago  valleys  of  immense  lakes  (probably  also  of  glsciers)  which 
formerTv  spread  over  the  plateau,  or  fiords  of  the  seas  which  sur- 
rounded it  Now  the  chief  commercial  routes  have  been  made  to 
follow  these  trenches  to  reach  the  higher  level  of  the  plateau. 
Their  steep  excavated  sides,  which  have  the  appearance  of  cnaina  of 
mountains  to  the  traveller  who  follows  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
hsve  often  been  described  as  such ;  in  reality^  thev  are  merely  uni- 
lateral slopes,  which  may  best  be  compared  with  the  steep  slope  of 
the  Jura  turned  towards  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  We  have  examples  of 
such  trenches  in  the  valley  of  the  Uda  to  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal 
(route  to  the  Amur) ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Orkhon,  leading  to 
Urga  and  Mongolis  (route  to  Pekmg),  with  a  branch  up  the 
Djida ;  in  the  broad  depression  of  the  Ulungur  leading  fi^m  Lake 
Zaisan  to  ^kul ;  and  in  a  few  others  which  have  been  utiliied  aa 


*  A  catalogue  of  heights  in  East  Siberia  is  given  in  the  appendix 
to  the  present  writer's  *'  Report  on  the  Olekma  and  Yitim  Expedition  " 
(Jfinn.  Jtvsa.  Oeogr,  Soe.,  General  Geography,  voL  iiL,  1878) ;  also  in 
PetermantCa  MiUh.,  1872.  The  height  of  Irkutsk,  taken  as  a  basts 
for  the  catalogue,  has  been  determined  since  that  date  by  a  levelling 
through  Siberia  at  1486  feet 

*  "  General  Sketch  of  the  Orography  of  Siberia,"  with  map  and 
sections,  and  "Sketch  of  the  Orography  of  Minusinsk,  Ac,"  by  the 
same  writer  (same  series,  voL  v.,  1875).  The  views  taken  in  these 
writings  have  been  embodied  by  A.  Petermann  hi  his  map  of  Asia, 
sheet  68  of  Sceler^s  Hemd-AiUu, 

*  The  great  plateau  of  North  America,  slso  turning  its  narrower 
point  towards  Behring  Strait,  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  there 
was  a  period  In  the  history  of  our  planet  when  the  continents  turned 
their  narrow  extremities  towards  the  northem  pole,  as  now  they  torn 
then  towaids  the  soatham. 
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roatnfroBtkiLeiuitoiheSeaofOkliotdL  (S)TlMnan^moreoTW, 
two  tiemcf»  in  the  plateau, — e  higher  and  a  lower,  which  are  reiy 
well  proii(4DUiced  in  Tramhbaulalia  (f.«.)  and  in  Mongolia.  The 
YablonoToi  rauge  and  its  Bouth-westem  ooutinnation  the  Eentei 


are  border -ridges  of  tiM  upper  terrace.  Both  rise  yery  j[entlj 
abore  it,  but  have  steep  dopes  towards  the  lower  tenaee,  which  is 
ocenpied  by  the  KertchinA  steppes  in  Transbaikalia  and  hr  the 


Gobi  in  Mongolia  (2000  to  2600  feet  shore  the  sea).  They  riito  to 
frxnn  5000  to  7000  feet  above  tho  ssa ;  the  peak  of  Sokhondo  in 
Tranubftikalis  reaches  nearly  8500  Isst  SsTersl  low  chains  of 
mountains  have  their  base  on  the  lower  terrace  and  run  fh)m 
Boath-west  to  north-east;  they  are  known  as  the  Kertchinsk 
MountsinR  in  Transbaikalia,  and  their  conliimations  reach  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Oobi^ 

The  great  platoen  is  fringed  on  the  north-weftt  by  a  series  of  high 
border-ridgee,  which  hare  their  sonthem  base  on  tha  plateau  and 
their  northern  at  a  much  lower  lerel.  They  may  be  traced  from 
the  Thian-Shan  to  the  arctic  drde,  and  hare  an  east- north-easterly 
direction  in  lower  latitudes  and  a  north-easterly  direction  farther 
north.  Both  the  Alai  ridas  of  the  Pamir,  continued  by  the  Kokahal- 
tan  range  and  the  Khan-Tengri  ^up  of  the  Thian-Shan,  and  the 
Sailaghom  range  of  the  Altai  (see  Tomsk),  which  is  continued,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  prpscnt  writer^  in  the  yet  unnamed  border -ridga  of 
West  Sevan  (between  the  Bei-khem  and  the  Us),*  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory. There  are,  however,  in  these  border-ridgn  several  breaches  of 
continuity,— broad  depressions  or  trenches  lesding  from  Lake  Bal- 
kaah  and  Lake  Zaiian  to  the  upper  pnrts  of  the  plateau.  On  the  other 
|]and,thera  are  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  plateau  a  few  mountain 
chains  which  take  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  above  (that  is, 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east),  and  parallel  to  the  great 
line  of  upheavals  in  south-west  Asia.  l3ie  Tarbsgatai  Mountains, 
on  the  borders  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  several  chains  in  Turkestan, 
are  instances  of  these  upheavals.  But,  notwithstanding  these  com- 
TdicatioDS,  it  remains  certain  that  the  Alai  Mountains,  the  Khan- 
Tengri  group,  the  Sailughem  range,  and  the  West  Sayan  are  border- 
rid^  of  the  high  plateau  fringing  it  fttnn  70*  to  100*  £.  long. 
These  border-ridges  contain  the  highest  peaks  of  their  respective 
regions ;  they  are  immense  walls  which  render  access  to  the  high 
plateau  extremely  difficult,  unless  the  traveller  follows  the  above- 
mentioned  trenches.  Beyond  100*  E.  long,  the  above  structure  ii 
compUcated  by  the  grMt  lateral  indentation  of  Lake  Baikal  But 
around  and  beyond  this  lake  we  again  find  the  same  huge  border- 
ridge  fringing  the  plateau  and  turning  its  steep  north -western 
tJope  towards  the  valleys  of  the  Irkut,  the  Bargnzin,  the  Muya, 
ana  the  Tchara,  while  its  southern  base  Ues  on  the  plateaus  of  the 
Selenga  fnearly  4000  feet  high)  and  the  Vitim  (see  Tramsbaikalia). 
Tho  peaks  of  the  Sailughem  range  reach  ttom  9000  to  11,000  feet 
shore  the  sea,  those  of  West  Sayan  about  10,000.  In  East  Sayan 
is  Mnnku-Sardyk,  a  peak  10,000  feet  high,  together  with  many 
others  from  8000  to  9000  feet  Farther  east,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Baikal,  Eliamar-daban  rises  to  6900  feet,  and  the  huge 
dome-shaped,  bald  summits  of  the  Baigudn  and  Southern  Muya 
Mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  The  orosraphy  of  the  Aldan  region  is  but  little  known ; 
bat  travellers  who  journey  from  the  Alauk  (tributary  of  the  Lma) 
to  the  Amur  or  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotak  have  to  cross  the  same 
plateau  and  its  border- ridge,  the  former  becoming  narrower 
and  barely  attaining  an  average  latitude  of  8200  feetWhether  it 
projects  nrther  into  the  land  of  the  Tchuktcfaia  remains  unsettled, 
althou^  the  probabilitr  is  that  it  does. 

A  typical  feature  of  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  high  plateau 
ii  a  sucoession  of  broad  longitudinal '  valleys  along  its  outer  base, 
shut  in  on  the  outer  side  by  waUs  of  wild  mountains  having  a  vexy 
8t»p  slope  towards  them.  ITormerly  filled  with  alpine  kkes,  these 
valleys  hs^s  now  a  flat  alluvial  soil  occupied  by  human  settlements, 
and  are  watered  by  rivers  which  flow  along  them  before  they  make 
ihmr  way  to  the  north  thiouc^  narrow  gorges  pierced  in  the 
mountain- waBJust  mentioned.  This  structure  is  seen  in  the  vaUey 
of  the  Ua  in  West  Sayan,  in  that  of  the  upper  Oka  and  Irkut  in 
Bast  Sayan,  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Bargurin,  the  uppegr  Tsipa,  the 
UuvB,  and  the  Tchara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vitim  plateau,  as  also, 
probably,  in  the  Aldan.*  The  chains  of  mountsins  whidv  fringe 
these  vailevs  on  the  north-west  belong  to  the  wildest  pcru  of 
Siberia.  They  are  named  the  Usinsk  Moitntains  in  West  Sayan 
and  the  •"    "^     "      .     -    .  «  •'.. 

Angara 


LO  Tunka  Alps  in  East  Sayan ;  the  latter,  pierced  by  'the 
i  at  Irkutsk,  in  all  probabihty  are  continued  north-eastwards 


>  The  lower  tenaoe  it  obrtoaSljr  eoBttnned  in  the  Tuim  basin  of  Ibut 
TMMStaa ;  hat  in  the  preeoiit  atate  of  our  knowledge  we  eaanot  detennine 
vhetiier  the  farther  eontlnuatloDs  of  the  border^rldge  of  the  higher  temoe 
rTabkmovoi,  KenteQ  mnst  be  looked  for  in  the  OraatAltai  or  in  aome  other 
nsgi  Htnated  fluiher  to  the  aonth.  There  may  be  also  s  breach  of  eontlaulty 
ie  ■ORie  demMsiOB  towaida  BaiknL 

s  Bta  "aogrmpfaical  Sketch  of  Mianafaiak,  te.,*  «l 

i  The  weed  "lof   ••- " 

mum.     XegUteki 

nlkya  are  not  meUnal  fbldinga  of  rodcs ;  thej 

*  W«  do  not  know  at  "  ~"  "      *' 

the  Altai  at  Ihe  ftkot  of 

w,  to  behng  to  the  aame  type: 


odinal'  is  here  nsad  in  an  oogmphloal  not  s  Mologioal 
18M  and  vaoently  M.  Cbeaiky  have  ahown  taat  ttieae 
Ml  fbldinga  of  rodcs ;  fhej  aeem  to  be  eroaion-vaUeyB. 
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in  the  Baikal  Mountains,  which  mn  from  Irkutsk  to  Olkhon  IsUmd 
and  the  Svyatoi  Kos  peninsola  of  Lake  Baikal,  thus  dividing  the 
kke  into  two  parts,  the  great  and  the  little.*  The  Barguzin 
Mountains  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baiguzin  river)  and  the 
Korthem  Muya  range  continue  them  farther  to  the  north-east,  and 
most  probably  they  are  prolonged  still  farther  on  the  left  bank  of 

A  strip  of  alpine  region,  100  to  150  miles  in  breadth,  fringes  the 
north-western  oorder  of  the  plateau  beyond  the  ridges  just  men- 
tioned. Tlus  constitutes  what  ia  called  in  Eastern  Siberia  the 
iaiffa :  it  oonsista  of  separate  chains  of  mountains  whose  peaks  rise 
from  4800  to  6600  feet  above  the  sea,  bey<md  the  upper  limits  of 
forest  vegetation  (the  ffoitsy) ;  while  the  nairow  valley  afford  diffi- 
cult means  of  communication,  their  floors  being  tmckl^r  covered 
with  boulders,  or  else  swampy ;  the  whole  la  clothed  with  thick 
impenetrable  forests.  The  or^graphv  of  this  alpine  region  is  very 
imperfectly  known ;  but  the  chains  have  a  predominant  direction 
from  soutn-west  to  north-east.  They  are  described  under  different 
names  in  Siberia :— the  Altai  Mountains  (see  Toiibk)  in  TVestem 
Siberia,  which  also  belong  to  this  category,  the  Kuznetskiy  Ala-tau 
and  the  Us  and  Oya  Mountains  in  West  Sayan  (see  Yemibeibk)^ 
the  Ngne-Udinsk  taiga  or  ^Id-miue  diatrict,  several  chaiua  pierced 
by  the  Oka  river,  the  Eitm  Alps  in  Esst  Sayan,  the  mountains  of 
the  upper  Lena  and  Kirenga,  the  Olekminsk  gold-mine  district, 
and  the  yet  unnamed  mountains  which  protrude  north-east  between 
tho  Lena  and  the  Aldan. 

A  broad  belt  of  elevated  pUins,  ranging  between  1200  and  1700 
feet  above  the  sea,  extends  beyond  uiese  alpino  regions.  These 
plains,  whioh  are  entered  b^  the  great  Siberian  highway  about 
Tomsk*  and  extend  farther  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  fringing 
the  Altai  Mountains,  are  the  true  abodes  of  Russian  colonisen ; 
thev  are  fertile  for  the  most  part,  although  sometimes  dry,  aud  are 
rapidly  being  covered  with  Russian  villages.  About  Kansk  in 
Eastern  Siberia  they  penetrate  in  the  form  of  a  broad  gulf  south- 
eaatwards  as  far  as  Irkutsk.  Those  on  the  upper  Lena,  having  a 
somewhat  greater  altitude  and  boing  situated  in  higher  latitudes, 
are  almost  wholly  unfitted  for  agriculture.  The  north -^western 
border  of  these  elevated  plains  cannot  yet  be  determined  with 
exactitude.  In  the  region  between  Yiluisk  (on  the  Vilui)  and 
Yeniseisk  a  bivMul  belt  of  alpine>  tracts,  resching  their  greatest  ele- 
vation in  the  northern  Yeniseisk  taiga  (between  the  Upper  aud  the 
Podkamennaya  Tunguzka)and  continued  to  the  south-west  in  lower 
upheavals,  separates  the  elevated  plains  fh>m  the  lowlands  which 
extend  towaras  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  Western  Siberia  these  high 
plains  seem  to  occupy  a  narrower  area  towards  Bamaut  and  Semi- 
palatinsk,  and  it  is  difElcult  to  say  whether  they  are  separated  by 
an  abrupt  slope  from  the  Aral-Oaspian  depresdon. 

Farther  to  the  north- weat,  beyond  theae  high  plains,  we  find  a 
broad  belt  of  lowlands  extending  as  far  as  tne  Ural  Mountains 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  vast  tract,  which  is  now  only  a  few 
dozen  feet  above  the  sea,  and  most  probably  was  covered  by  the  sea 
during  the  Poet-Pliocene  period,  stretches  from  the  Aral-Caspian 
depression  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Tobol,  Irtish,  and  Ob,  and  thdnce 
towaiTls  the  lower  parts  of  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena.  Only  a  f^w 
separate  mountain  ranges,  like  the  Byrranga  on  the  Taimyr  penin- 
sula^ the  Syverma  Mountains,  the  Verkhoyansk  and  the  Khara- 
utakh  ranges,  diversi^  the  monotonous  surface  of  these  lowlands, 
which  are  covered  with  a  thick  sheet  of  black  earth  in  the  south 
and  aaiame  the  character  of  barren  tundras  in  the  north  (see 
ToBOUK  and  Ysmiseuk). 

The  south-eastern  slope  of  the  great  plateau  of  Asia  cannot  pro- 
perly be  reckoned  to  mberia,  although  parts  of  the  province  of 
Amur  and  the  Maritime  Province  are  situated  on  it ;  they  have 
quite  a  different  character,  climate,  and  vegetation,  and  ought 
properly  to  be  reckoned  to  the  Manchurian  region.  As  already 
sai4  we  have  to  the  east  of  the  Yablonovoi  bon^r-ridge  the  lower 
terrace  of  the  high  plateau,  reaching  about  2000  to  2600  feet  in 
Transbaikalia  and  extendingfarther  to  the  south-west  through  the 
Gobi  to  East  Turkestan.  The  south-eastern  edge  of  this  lower 
terrace  is  fringed  by  a  massive  border-ridge— the  Khingan— which 
runs  in  a  nortn-easterly  direction  from  the  Great  Wall  of  China  to 
the  sources  of  the  Nonni-ula.  The  traveller  crossing  it  from  the 
west  is  hardly  aware  of  its  existence ;  but  it  hss  a  very  steep  slope 
towards  the  east,  and  forms  a  most  important  boundary  for  the 
Manchurian  flora,  which  does  not  extend  over  the  plateau.  The 
northern  parts  of  the  Khingi»n  are  quite  unexplored ;  the  most 
northerly  point  that  has  been  visited  ii  the  sources  of  the  Oafl, 
where  the  present  writer  crossed  it  on  his  way  to  Mergeh ;  and  we 
have  no  direct  data  for  determining  where  it  ia  crossed  by  the 
Amur.  But,  considering  the  structure  of  the  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Amur,  it  appean  probable  that  thia  river  croeses  it 
below  Albasin  (between  Totbuzina  and  Euznetsova,  where  it  makes 
great  windings),  and  the  Zeya  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Gilui,— 

*  The  deep  erevloa  iUlad  up  bf  Lake  Baikal  woaM  thns  appear  to  be  made 
vp  of  two  longltodiaal  vaUaja  eooneeted  together  bjr  the  paMage  between 
Olkhon  and  Svyatoi  Noa 

•  "LavelUng  of  Sfberia,"  in  ItwtMia  of  the  BoMlan  Geogr.  See..  voL  xsl.   . 
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«he  nppa*  parte  of  IHm  Zsyft  flowing  on  tiio  plaiatii,  while  the  TJd 
flowi  at  ite  bate :  to  that,  as  shown  aloewhere  with  greater  detul,^ 
we  moat  admit  the  Okhotsk  ooaat-iange  to  be  a  oonannatioii  of  the 
Groat  Khingan.  The  Stanoroi  range  was  drawn  on  old  maps  to 
connect  the  Okhotsk  langewith  the  YablonoTol ;  but  the  Journeys 
of  the  gnat  Siberian  expedition  have  shown  that  in  reality  no  snch 
range  ezists,>-the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Gilui  (tribntuy  of  the 
Amur)  and  thoee  of  the  Eonam  (basin  of  the  Lena)  having  their 
souroes  in  common  marshes  on  the  plateau. 

A  narrow  alpine  region  (40  to  60  miles),  oonsiBting  of  a  series  of 
short  secondary  ri<iy^  parallel  to  the  border -ridge,  fringes  this 
latter  on  its  eastern  uope.  Two  such  pHcations  may  be  distinguished, 
corresponding  on  a  smaller  scale  to  the  belt  of  alpine  tracts*  fring- 
ing the  plateau  on  the  nortii-west  The  resemblance  Ib  fiirther 
maintsined  by  a  broad  belt  of  elevated  plains,  ranging  from  1200 
to  1700  feet,  which  follow  the  eastern  border  of  the  plateau.  The 
eastern  GoU,  the  occasionally  fertile  and  occasionally  sandy  plains 
between  the  Konni  and  the  Sungari,  and  the  rich  plains  of  the 
Bareya  and  Belinda  in  the  Amur  province  belong  to  this  belt, 
400  miles  ill  breadth,  the  surface  of  which  ii  diversified  by  the  low 
hilU  of  the  Ilkhuri-din,  the  Ehuhifi,  and  the  Turan.  These  high 
plains  are  bordered  on  the  south-east  by  a  pictureeoue  chain  of 
mountsins  (the  Amur  gorge  of  which  has  been  often  described), — 
the  Bureya  Mountains  (idso  little  Ehinganl  It  extends,  with 
unaltered  charscter,  from  Moukden  and  Ohirin  (Klrin)  to  Ulban 
Bay  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  (doee  by  the  Shantar  Islands),  ito  peaka 
covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  rich  forest  vegetation  riamg  to 
a  hdght  Of  4600  to  6000  feet  A  lowland  belt  about  200  miles 
broad^runa  in  th»  same  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east 
aloQg  the  outer  border  of  the  above  chain. . .  Xbe  lower  Amur 
occupies  the  northern  part  of  this  broad  valley.  These  lowlands, 
covered  with  numberiees  marshes  and  lakes,  seem  to  have  emermd 
from  the  sea  at  a  quite  recent  geological  period ;  the  rivers  that 
hudly  flow  over  their  surfkce  are  stiU  excavatiog  their  valleva. 
They  are  shut  off  from  the  Pacific  by  an  alpine  belt  as  yet  but  ud- 
'  periocdv  known,  in  which  at  least  two  separate  hi^  chains  (the 
Pribresnnyi  and  the  Tatar)  can  be  distingmahed, — £beir  oontinua- 
tions  pcobably  appearing  in  Saohalih  (^.a.),  while  Kamchatka 
contains  several  ctudns^  the  orography  of  whioh  is  almost  quite 
unknown. 

The  gBolcgy  of  Siberia  is  still  but  incompletely*  known ;  some 
detached  renons  have  been  explored,  while  the  vast  intermediate 
spaces  remain  untouched.  Viewed  broadly,'  th  e  great  .plateau  with 
ine  alpine  tracts  fringing  it  on  the  norui-west  and  south-east  is 
built  up  of  Falteosoic  rocka.  On  the  Yitim  and  Selenga  ^teaus 
immense  tracts  an  composed  exdusivelv  of  granite,  grenatite,  and 
ryenite,  with  subordinate  layers  of  gneisses,  which  very  often  an 
men  modifications,  mon  or  lees  stratifled,  of  the  granites  and 
syenitesL  In  some  of  the  ridges  that  run  over  the  surfkce  of  the 
plateatf  we  find  a  variety  of  metsmorphic  slates,  with  subordinate 
layen  of  crystalline  limestones.  Extensive  beds  of  lava  occur  in 
some  parts  of  the  plateau,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  riven  layen 
of  Tertiary  sands  with  fwtrified  wood  (Oupret$on€xylum  tUeuHcum), 
The  nlateaus  of  the  Yitim  and  the  Selen^  an  covered  with  emtic 
bonloen  brought  from  i^reat  dirtances  and  show  unmistakabla 
traces  of  glaciation ;  and  mmiense  lakes — small  in  comparison  with 
their  former  sise — and  extensive  marshes  cover  large  aress.  Besides 
older  metamorphic  slates  and  granites,  Silurian  and  most  probably 
Devonian  rocks  an  widely  spnsd  on  the  lower  plateau  and  in  the 
low  chains  of  mountains  which  rise  above  its  surace.  Silver,  lead, 
flold,  and  iron  an  found  in  these  mountains,  as  also  precious  stones. 
Jurassio  deposits,  yielding  many  ep^es  of  fossil  insecte  and  plsntt, 
occupy  several  laige  depressions.  Thmr  an  all  of  fresh-water  origin 
and  wen  deposited  in  great  lakes.  like  the  Jiirsssic  beds  of  China 
and  Turkesten,  they  contain  layen  of  coal.  The  alpino- tracts  in 
the  north- weet^  of  the  plateau  an  built  up  of  graDites,  syenites, 
gneisses,  and  chiefly  of  metamorphic  slates,  the  sgo  of  which  cannot 
yet  be  precisely  ascertained  (Launntian,  and  possibly  sbo  Silurian, 
or  even  Devonian).  Talc  schiits,  and  especially  clay  slates,  both 
intersected  with  veins  of  quartz,  have  also  a  very  great  development 
here.  The  alluvial  and  glacisd  deposits  of  the  valleys  contain  a 
rich  percenta^  of  gold,  derived  from  the  trituration  of  the  day 
slates  and  their  quartz  veins.  Conglomentes,  belonging  probably 
to  the  Tertiary  period,  fill  several  vaUeys.  Unnustakable  traces 
of  gladen  have  been  foundin  West  and  East  Sayan,  as  sbo  in  the 
Olekma  and  Yitim  r^ons.  In  the  Altai  the  mountains  an  built 
up  of  granites,  syenites,  and  diorites  covered  with  metamorphic 
Slates  belonging  to  the  Lsurentian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Oar- 
boniSerous  periods.  The  Jurassio  stnta  on  the  outskirts  an  all 
fnsh-water  deposito  and  contain  coal,  as  in  Eastern  Siberia  and 
China.  The  Ala-tatf  an  of  mon  modem  origin,  containing  ex- 
tensive Jursssic  beds,  no  longer  deposited  in  depressions,  but  entering 
into  the  structnn  of  the  hills.  The  elevated  plains  of  Western 
and  Bastsm  Siberia  have  a  mon  varied  -structure.    On  the  Lena . 


1  "OrcwnphlcalBkeleh  of  But  Siberia,' 

*  For  ftrther  details,  see  ths  dssolpt 
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and  the  TenissI  we  find  ffilurfan.  Deroniaii,  Carboniferoos,  and 
Triassio  marine  deposits,  oovered  hen  and  then  with  fresh-water 
Jursssic  Immense  tracte  on  the  upper  Lena  an  covered  with 
horiaontal  sheete  of  red  sandstone,  tne  age  of  which  is  not  yet 
determined,  but  ssems  to  be  Devonian ;  while  in  the  government  of 
Irkutsk  large  areas  an  oovered  with  Jurassic  coal-oearing  sand- 
stones. The  same  structun  is  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Altai* 
the  Carboniferous  and  older  slates  having  depressions  covemi  with 
horiaontal  stnta  of  Jurassic  coal-bearing  sandstonee.  The  hilly 
tracta  which  rise  amidst  the  Eastern  Siberian  plains  on  the  Angam 
and  Yenisei  oonaist  sbo  of  grsnites,  syenites^  snd  diorites  covered 
with  FalaoBoio  rocks  up  to  the  Carboniferous,  while  Jursssic  strata 
an  found  in  the  Yilui  Mountaina.  The  broad  lowlands  of  Westeni 
Siberia  an  covered  throughout  with  Post-Pliocene  deposits  which 
conceal  the  older  nsks^ — shells  from  this  period  having  been  foun«l 
as  fu  south  aa  Omsk  (65'  N.  kt).  The  lowlands  and  plains  of 
Eastern  Siberia  exhibit  a  grester  ▼uiety  of  structure,— Carbon- 
iferous^ Triassic,  marine  Jurassic,  and  Chalk  deposits  being  met 
with  both  in  the  deeper  nvines  and  in  the  few  ridges  which  appear 
beyond  60*  K.  kt  •  Extensive  layen  of  fresh-water  Tertiary  have 
been  found  in  depressions  of  the  plateau,  in  some  vcUeys  of  the 
almne  reoion,  and  in  the  plains  ana  lowlands. 

Thsre  nas  been  much  discussion  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  gladers 
in  Siberia  during  the  Glacial  period,— the  want  of  polished  and 
scratched  surfitces  like  thoee  of  Scandinavia  having  teen  urged  as 
proof  that  they  cannot  have  been  considenble.  It  must  neverthe- 
less  be  held  that  the  high  plateau  was  at  one  time  oovered  with  a 
vast  ioe-sheet,  snd  that  in  the  alpine  regiona  of  the  Altai,  Sayan, 
Olekma,  and  Aldaa  glacien  had  a  much  greater  extension  than  at 
present:  descending  in  the  valleys  to  at  least  a  level  of  2000  feet 
above  tae  sea,  and  covering  the  subordinate  swellings  between  tho 
mountain  ranges.  Thick  kyen  of  Post-Glacial  deposits,  indicating 
a  climate  somewhat  mon  genial  than  the  present,  and  containin<; 
numberless  rimains  of  extinct  msmmals,  an  extensively  spresd  both 
in  vaUeys  throughout  the  Ipwlands  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Arctic 
Ocesn  ;  while  in  the  tundras  of  the  north  well-preserved  carcases  of 
the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  sn  occasionally  found  in  the  frozen  soiL 

Traces  of  PklaMlithic  man  have  not  as  yet  been  met  with  in 
Siberia ;  but  relies  of  the  Neolithic  period  an  exceedingly  numerous. 
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Yolcanic  fonnatfona,  so  far  aa  is  known,  appear  chiefly  along  the 
north-western  border-ridge  of  the  sreat  plateau.  Ijiections  of  basaltic 
lava  have  been  found  on  the  souuiem  slope  of  tnis  rfdm,  extend- 
ing over  wide  areas  on  the  plateau  itself,  on  a  stntch  oimon  than 
600  miles,— namely,  in  East  Sayan  about  Lake  Eossogol  and  in 
the  valler-of  TOnka  (river  Irkut),  in  the  vidnitv  of  Selenc^nak, 
and  widely  spread  on  the  Yitim  pJateau  (riven  Yitim  and  Tsipa). 
Extensive  kven  of  trap  cover  mon  than  1200  iviles  along  tho 
Tungnika;  they  appear  also  in  the  Noril  Mountaina  on  the  Yenisei, 
whenoe  they  extend  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Bssaltie  lavas  aro  alto 
reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  Aldan  region.  On  the  JPacific 
slope  extinct  volcanoes  (mentioned  in  Chinese  annals)  have  been 
found  in  the  Dkhuri-alin  Hills  to  the  east  of  Meiweft. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Siberia  is  connderable.  Gold-dust  is  found 
in  slmost  all  the  alpine  regions  fringing  the  great  plateau,  where 
clav  ^tes,  talc  slates,  and  dioritie  slates,  intersected  hy  quartz  vein^ 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  mountains.  The  chief  gold-mining  regions 
in  them  tracts  an  the  Altai,  the  upper  (or  K^jne-l/dinsk)  and  the 
lower  (or  YeniBeisk)  taigat,  and  the  Olekma  region.  Gold'is  found 
on  the  high  plateau  in  the  basin  of  the  apper  Yitim,  on  the  lower 
plateau  in  the  Kertchinsk  district,  and  on  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  Amur  (especially  the  Oldoi)  and  the  Zeya,  in  the  north-east  con- 
tinuation of  the  Kertehinsk  Mountaina.  It  haa  been  discovered 
also  in  the  Bureya  range,  and  in  ita  north-east  continuation  in  the 
Amgufi  region.  Auriferous  sands,  but  not  i»ry  rich,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  feeden  of  Lake  Ehangka  and  the  Suiftm  river,  as 
also  on  the  smaller  idands  of  the  Gulf  of  Peter  the  Great  Silver 
and  lead  ores  an  found  in  the  Altai  and  the  UTertchinsk  Mountain^ 
as  well  as  copper,  cinnabar,  and  tin.  Iron-ores  an  known  at  several 
placea  on  the  outskirts  of  the  alpine  tracts  (as  about  Irkutsk),  as 
well  as  in  the  Selenghinsk  region  and  in  the  Altai  The  chief  iron- 
works of  the  Urals  an  situated  on  the  Siberian  dope  (see  UnfL). 
Coal  oocun  in  many  Jurassic  fresh-water  basins^— namely,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Altai,  in  south  Yeniseisk,  about  Iikutsk,  in  the 
Kertchinsk  district,  at  many  plaoes  in  the  Maritime  Province^  and 
on  the  idand  of  Saghalin.  Beda  of  excellent  gn^te  have  been 
found  in  the  Kitoi  Alps  (Mount  Alihert)  and  in  the  Tumkhanak 
district    Bock-salt  occun  in  thinner  deposits  at  several  places  on 

the  Lena  and  in  Tiansbalkalia,  and  salt-springs  an  numerous, 

those  of  Ust-kut  on  the  Lena  and  of  Usolie  near  Irkutsk  being  the 
ehiet  A  huwe  number  of  Ukes^  espedally  in  Tianabaikalia  and 
in  Tomsk,  ^dsslt  Lastly,  from  the  Altai  region,  aa  well  as  from 
the  Nerteiunsk  Mountains^  predoos  atones,  such  as  issper,  malachite, 
beryl,  dark  quarts,  and  the  like^  are  exported.    The  Ekaterinbuig 
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atoM- polishing  mtkt  i&  the  Unls  and  thoae  of  KolyTaA  in  the 
Altai  are  well  Known. 

The  cfTography  sketched  abore  ezplsins  the  oreat  deyelopment 
of  the  liyer-BTstems  of  Siberia  end  the  nnifordiiW  of  their  course. 
The  thiee  chwf  riTers—the  Oh,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena— take 
their  rise  on  the  hixfa  plataan  or  in  the  alpine  regions  fringing  it, 
and,  after  desoenduig  ftx>m  the  pl^tean  and  piercing  the  alpine 
regions,  ilow  for  a  f«w  thousands  of  miles  OTer  the  high  plains 
and  lowlandi  before  they  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  three 
smaller  riyers  of  north-eastern  Siberia— the  Tana,  Indighirka,  and 
Eolyma— haye  the  same  general  character,  their  conrsee  being, 
howeyer,  mach  shorter,  as  in  these  iatitodes  the  plateaa  approachee 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Amur,  the  npper  tribatariee  of  which  rise 
ia  the  eastern  border-ridge  of  the  high  plateau,  is  similar.  The 
Shilka  and  the  Argnfi,  wuch  form  it,  ilow  first  towardi  the  north- 
east,  through  the  bendi^p  of  the  lower  terrace  of  the  great  plateau  : 
from  this  ttie  Amur  descends,  trayeising  the  Great  Khingan  and 
flowing  down  the  terraces  of  the  eastern  slope  towards  the  Pacific. 
A  noteworthy  ftature  of  the  principal  Siberian  riyers  is  that  sach 
is  formed  bj  the  Junction  of  a  pair  of  great  riyers.  Examples  are 
the  Ob  and  the  Irtish,  the  Yenisei  and  the  Angara  (itself  a  double 
riyer  formed  by  the  Angara  and  the  Lower  'mignska),  the  Lena 
and  the  Yitim,  the  Argun  and  the  ShUka,  uniting  to  form  the  Amur, 
which  in  its  turn  reoeiyes  a  tributary  as  laige  as  itself,— the  Sunnri. 
Owing  to  this  twofold  composition  and  to  the  drcumstanoe  that, 
the  alpine  regions  once  crossed,  their  course  lies  oyer  the  hitfh  plains 
and  lowlands  and  crosses  the  few  ridges  which  rise  aboye  the  plains 
(sa,  for  example^  the  Yenisei  below  Yeniseisk),  instead  of  following 
the  yalleys  between  them,  the  riyers  of  Siberia  offer  immense  adyan- 
tages  for  inland  nayigsti(ni,  not  only  in  the  line  of  their  main  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south  but  also  across  it,  i.4L,  from  west  to  east. 
It  is  this  drcumstsnce  that  has  facilitated  the  rapid  inyasion  of 
Siberia  by  Bussian  Cossacks  and  hnnten :  they  followed  the  ooursee 
of  the  double  riyers  in  Uieir  adyance  towards  the  east,  and  disooyered 
short  portages  wUeh  permitted  them  to  transfer  their  boats  from 
the  sjitem  of  the  Ob  to  that  of  the  Yenisei,  and  from  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  Lena,  a  tributary  of  which— the  Aldan— brought  them 
dose  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  At  the  present  day  steamers  ply  from 
lyumefi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Urals,  to  Sismipalatinsk  on  the  border  x>f 
the  Kiighia  steppe  and  to  Tomsk  in  the  yery  heart  of  Siberia.  And 
the  time  is  not  or  distant  when  the  Ob  and  the  Yenisei,  both  tra- 
yening  the  high  plains  on  nearly  the  same  leyel  and  separated  only 
by  low  Ulls,  wUl  be  connected  by  a  canal,  thus  permitting  steamers 
to  reach  Krasnoyarsk  aAd  Irkutsk.  As  the  population  becomes 
denser  no  difficulty  should  be  found  in  connecnng  some  of  the 
naviffsble  tributaries  of  the  Yenisei  with  one  of  those  of  the  Lsna, 
for  they  flow  within  a  short  distance  fivm  one  another  on  the  hish 
plain,  and  Cossack  boats  haye  already  been  transported  from  the 
V  eniaei  to  tiie  Lena^  An  unintenupted  water  communication  will 
then  haye  been  estabUshed  from  Tyumeft  to  Yakutsk,  Aldansk,  and 
the  eold-mines  of  the  Yitim.  Owing  to  the  great  plateau  separating 
the  Lena  from  the  Amur,  no  easy  water  communication  can  be  estab- 
liahed  between  the  latter  and  other  Siberian  riyers.  The  tribntsries 
of  the  Amur  (the  Shilka  with  its  affluent  the  Ingoda)  become  nayi- 
gable  only  on  the  lower  terrace  of  the  plateau.  But  the  trench  of 
the  Uda  to  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal  offers  an  easy  access  for  a  railway 
up  to  and  across  the  high  plateau ;  and  at  the  ytnr  foot  of  its  eastern 
border-ridge  lie  Tcluta,  whence  boats  are  floated  down  (in  spring) 


to  the  Facifle,  and  Kertchinsk,  whence  steamers  may  plr 

month  of  the  Amur,  aa  also  up  the  Sungari  to  Ohirin  ana  up  the 

Unfortunately  all  the  riyers  are  froaen 

Eyen  in  lower'latitudes  (Sr  to  65' 


ig  of  Koyember  to  the 


Usuri  to  Lake  Khsngka  Ui 
for  many  months  eyery  year. 
N.)  they  are  ice-bound  fit>m  the 

beginniziff  of  May  > ;  while  in  66*  K.  £it.  they  are  open  only  for  90 
to  120  days,  ana  only  for  100  days  (the  Yenisei)  or  eyen  70.days 
(the  Lena)  in  70*  N.  lat  During  the  cold  winter  the  smaller 
tributaries  freeze  to  the  bottom,  and  about  1st  January  Lake  Baikal 
becomee  coyered  with  a  solid  crust  of  ioe  capable  of  bearing  files  of 
loaded  sledges. 

The  chief  riyers  of  Siberia  are  the  following.  (1)  the  Ob  (Obi) 
h  formed  bj  the  confluence  of  the  Biyft  and  the  Eatuft  (400  miles), 
both  of  which  rise  in  the  Altai  Mountains ;  it  flows  north-west  and 
Qortb  for  2120  miles,  past  Barnaul;  Tomsk,  and  Karym,  and  enters 
the  mX  Ob  Bay  of  the  Arctic  Ooefcn.  Its  tributary  (2)  the  Irtish, 
vhich  joins  it  in  60*  K.  lat,  has  an  eyen  greater  length  (2620  milee). 
It  rises  in  fhe  high  plateau,  under  the  name  of  Black  Irtish  (500 
miles) ;  then,  deecenoing  from  the  highlands,  it  enters  Lake  Zaisan, 
vbence  it  flows  north  and  north-west,  past  Semipalatinsk,  Omsk, 
and  Tobolsk,  to  join  the  Ob.  It  receiyes  a  great  number  of  tribu- 
taries, the  chief  bdnff  the  Tobol,  the  Ishim,  and  the  Tare.  Tyumeft 
on  the  last-named  will  soon  be  connected  by  rail  with  Perm  on  the 
Easia,  and  is  already  the  head  of  a  great  line  of  water  communica- 
tion ;  naylgation  is  also  open  to  Lake  Zaisan.  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  Black  Irtish.    The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ob  are  the 

1  Tbc  Lena  at  Verkholcoak  ia  nartfable  for  170  daya,  at  lakntak  for  168 
^n;  the  Teniael  at  KnanoTank  fbr  ISOdaya;  see  InaKki  of  tlia  Bastoni 
Sibettaa  (kogtajdiloal  Boetoty,  toL  zIL  •» 


Anui  (160  miles),  Tchaiysh  (230),  Tom  (460),  Tchulym  (600),  Ket 
(240),  and  Soera  (200},— all  for  the  most  part  nayiffable.  (8)  The 
Yenisei  rises  on  the  high  plateau  in  north-western  Mongolia,  where 
it  is  foimed  by  the  confluence  of  two  neat  riyers— the  Snishkit  and 
the  Bei-khem — and  has  the  name  of  Ulu-khem.  After  descending 
the  high  plateau  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  it  flows  north  and  enters 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  a  deep  bay  situated  close  by  that  of  the  Ob. 
The  area  of  its  basin  is  estimated  ^t  1,880,000  square  miles.  It 
receiyes  (4)  the  Upper  Tungnzka  or  Angara  (1100  miles),  which 
itself  has  a  basin  of  276,000  square  mile^  (6)  the  Podkamennaya 
Tunguzka,  and  (6)  the  Lower  Tunguzka.  The  Aneara,  whose  tribu- 
taries on  the  left  (Irkut,  Oka,  and  Uda)  are  each  large  riyers,  flows 
from  Uce  Baikal  (40  miles  aboye  Irkutsk)  and,  describing  a  huge 
bend  to  the  north-east,  joins  the  Yenisei  a  little  aboye  ^niseisk. 
(7)  The  Selenga,  which  enters  Lake  Baikal  from  the  east,  might  be 
considered  as  the  real  source  of  the  Angara.  It  is  a  very  large  river 
and  rises  on  the  high  Mongolian  plateau,  entering  Sioeria  about 
Kiachta.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  600  miles ; 
it  receiyes  (8)  the  l7ri  (outflow  of  Lake  Eossogol),  (»)  the  Orkhon, 
(10)  the  Tchikoi  (800  miles),  (11)  the  Khilok  (800),  (12)  the  Uda 
(180),  and  (18)  the  Djida  (200).  Lake  Baikal  has  two  other  con- 
siderable feeders— the  Barsunn  and  the  Upper  Annra.  (14)  The 
Lena  is  also  an  immense  nVer,  hayins;  an  estimatea  length  of  not 
less  than  8000  miles.  It  rises  in  the  Baikal  Mountains,  some  scores 
of  miles  firom  the  lake,  and  flows  north  and  east  past  Kirend^  Olek- 
minsk,  and  Yakutsk.  Thence  it  turns  to  the  north-west  and  enters 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming  a  wide  delta.  It  receiyes  several  laige 
tribntariea--ri6)  the  Yitim,  which  has  a  greater  length  (about  1400 
miles)  than  the  Lsna  above  the  point  of  junction,  (16)  the  Olekma 
(about  800),  (17)  the  Aldan  (about  1800)— which  receives  in  its  tuiii 
(18)  the  Utchur  (860),  <19)  the  Maya,  and  (20)  the  Amga— and  (21 ) 
the  Yilui  (about  1800).  ^22)  The  Tas  (about  760),  (28)  the  Kha- 
tan^  (400),  (24)  the  Anabara  (670).  and  (26)  the  Olenek  (1200), 
which  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  west  of  the  Lens,  and  (26) 
the  Yana  (1000),  (27)  the  Indif^ka  {960).  And  (28)  the  Kolyma 
(1000)  to  ue  east  of  it  are  also  oonsiderable  rivers,  but  smaU  in 
comparison  with  the  former.  (29)  The  Anadyr  enters  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Sea  of  Behring.  (80)  The  Okhota  (270) 
and  (81)  the  Ud  (860)  are  relatively  small  streams  flowing  into 
the  Sea  el  OkhotsL  Of  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  Pacific  the  chief 
ii  (82)  the  Amur,  which  is  navigable  for  more  than  2400  miles 
firom  its  entiance  Into  the  Tartar  Strait  (between  the  mainland 
and  the  island  of  Sa^^halin)  to  Sryetensk  on  the  Shilka,— l)oats 
being  floated  from  Tchita  on  the  Ingoda.  It  bears  the  name  Amur 
after  the  confluence  of  (88)  the  Shilka  >and  {84)  the  AiguA  (see 
Tbaxsbaikalia)  at  Ust-Stryelka,  and  from  this  point  flows  east 
and  south-east  until  its  junction  with  its  great  tributary  the 
Sungari ;  thence  it  flows  north-east  and  nocth,  and  finally  (for 
some  60  mUee)  east,  before  entering  the  Pfecifle.  Its  length,  taking 
the  Onon  for  its  source^  is  about  2700  miles,  and  its  basin  is  at 
least  786,000  square  miles  in  area,  but  has  diminished  recently, 
— the  waters  of  the  Dalai -nor  no  longer  reaching  the  Aivuft. 
It  reoeivee  a  gnat  many  large  tributariee,— (86}-the  Zeya,  whose 
affluent  (86)  the  Selin^ja  is  itself  a  oonsiderable  river,  (87)  the 
Bureya,  (88)  the  Kur,  (89)  the  Gorin,  and  (40)  the  Im  from 
the  left ;  while  from  the  right  it  xeceives  (41)  the  Sungari  and  (42) 
the  Usnri,^whose  afiluent  the  navigable  Sungatcha,  brings  the 
Amur  into  steam  communication  with  Lake  Khangka.  The  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  ire  mostly  short,  only  (48)  the  Suiftin 
being  worthy  of  particular  mention. 

Numberless  Iskes.  occur  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia. 
There  are  wide  areas  in  the  plains  oflVeetem  Siberia,  or  on  the  high 
plateau  of  Eastern  Siberia,  where  the  ooun^  may  be  said  to  be  still 
passing  through  the  Lacustrine  period ;  but  the  total  area  now  under 
water  bears  but  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  immense  extent  which 
the  lakes  had  even  at  a  very  recent  period,  when  Neolithic  man 
already  inhabited  Siberia.  All  the  valleys  and  depressions  bear 
traces  of  immense  Poet -Pliocene  lakes.  Even  within  historical 
times  and  during  the  19th  century  the  desiccation  of  lakes  has  gone 
on  at  a  yery  rapid  rate.*  ^  The  chief  lake  is  Lake  Baikal,  more  than 
400  miles  long^  from  20  to  68  broad,  and  12, 480  square  miles  in  area. 
Its  surface  is  1660  feet  above  sea-level,  and  it  reaches  in  its  south- 
west part  a  maximum  depth  of  761  fathoms.  Another  great  lake. 
Lake  Kossogol,  on  the  Mongolian  frontier,  is  120  miles  long  and 
60  broad,  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  laige  Lake  of  Oron  on  the 
Yitim  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  geographers.  Yast  numbers  of 
small  lakes  stud  the  Yitim  end  upper  Selenga  plateaus ;  the  lower 
valley  of  the  latter  riyer  contains  the  Oooee  Lake  (Ousinoye).  In 
the  basin  of  the  Amur  are  Lake  Kliwriglr^  (1692  square  miles),  con- 
nected with  the  ITAiri :  Lskes  Kada  and  Kid,  by  which  the  lower 
Amur  once  flowed  to  the  Pacific ;  and  very  jnany  smaller  ones  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Amur.  Numerous  Isjces  and  extensive 
marshes  cover  the  low  plains'  of  Weetem  Siberia ;  the  Baraba  steppe 
is  dotted  with  lakee  and  pondL — Lake  Tchany  (1300  square  miles) 
and  the  innumerable  smaller  lakes  that  surround  it  being  but  trifling 
itaeff,  ia  UfmUa  oC  the  RnssUa  Geogr.  «oo.,  U8^  Vo.  I 
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remains  of  former  la&ttstrine  basins ;  while  at  tlie  janction  of  the 
Irtish  and  Ob  impassable  marshes  extend  for -many  thousands  of 
Bi[nare  miles.  Several  alpine  lakes,  of  which  the  picturesque  Telet- 
skoye  may  be  snecially  mentioned,  fill  up  the  depressions  of  the 
valleys  of  the  AltaL 

;  The  coast-liiic  of  Siberia  is  venr  extensive  both  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  on  the  Pacific  The  former  ocean  is  ice-bound  for  at 
least  ten  months  out  of  twelve  ;  and,  though  navigation  along  its 
shores  has  been  proved  by  Nordenskjbld  to  be  possible,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  become  a  commercial  route 
of  any  impoilance.  The  coast-line  has  few  indentations,  the  chief 
1)eing  the  double  bay  of  the  Ob  and  the  Ta2,  separated  from  the 
6mi  of  Kara  by  an  elongated  peninsula  (Samoyede),  and  from  the 
bay  of  the  Yenutei  by  another.  The  immense  peninsula  of  Taimyr 
— a  barren  tuudra  intersected  by  the  wild  Byrranga  HiUs— projects 
iu  Caiie  Tuhelnskin  as  far  north  as  77*  46'  K.  lat  llie  bav  of  the 
Yana,  east  of  the  delta  of  the  Lena,  is  a  wide  indentation  sheltered 
on  the  north  by  the  islands  of  New  Siberia.  The  bays  of  the 
Kolyma,  the  Tchaun,  and  Kolutchin  are  of  little  importance.  The 
group  of  four  larger  and  several  smaller  islands  called  New  Siberia, 
situated  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tana,  are  occasionally  visited  by  a  few 
hunters,  as  is  also  the  small  group  of  the  Bears'  Islands  opposite  the 
month  of  the  Kolyma.  Kellett  s  or  Wrangel's  Land  is  still  quite 
anknowu.  The  Strait  of  Behring  at  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Siberia  and  the  Sea  of  Behring  between  the  land  of  the  Tchuktchis 
and  Alaska,  with  its  great  Gulf  of  Anadyr,  are  often  visited  by 
aeal-hunters,  and  the  Commander  Islands  off  Kamchatka  are  valu- 
able stations  for  this  pursuit  The  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  separated  from 
the  Pacific  by  the  Kurile  Archiiiclago  and  from  the  oca  of  Japan 
by  the  islands  of  Snghalin  and  Yesso,  is  notorious  as  one  of  the 
worst  seas  of  the  world,  owing  to  its  dense  fogs  and  its  masses  of 
floating  ice.  The  Shantar  Islands  in  the  bay  of  the  Ud  are  worthy 
of  notice  only  for  their  geological  interest.  The  double  bay  of 
Ghiiiga  and  Penjinsk,  as  well  as  that  of  Taui,  would  be  useful  as 
harbours  were  they  not  frozen  seven  or  eight  months  every  year 
and  covered  \ath  dense  toga  in  summer.  The  northern  part  of 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  which  borders  the  shores  of  the  ITsuri  region,  has, 
besides  the  smaller  Bays  of  Olga  and  Vladimir,  the  beautiful  Gulf 
of  Peter  the  Great,  on  which  stands  Vladivostok,  the  chief  Russian 
naval  station  on  the  Pacific  (see  Mabitime  PnovixcE).  Okhotsk 
and  Ayan  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Petropavlovsk  on  the  east  shore 
of  Kamchatka,  Nikolaievsk,  Konstantinovsk,  and  Vladivostok  on 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  Dui  and  Korsakovo  on  Saghalix  {q.v.)  are 
the  only  portu  of  Siberia. 

Although  Siberia  is  nearly  all  included  between  50"  and  72*  N. 
lat,'  its  climate  is  extremely  severe,  even  in  its  southern  parts. 
This  severity  arises  chiefl}^  from  the  orograplucal  structure :  the 
vast  plateau  of  Central  Asia  prevents  the  moderating  influence  of 
the  sea  from  being  felt  The  extensive  lowlands  which  cover  more 
than  one-half  of  its  area,  as  well  as  the  elevated  plains,  lie  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  warm  south-west  winds 
have  to  cross  the  elevated  plateau  of  Persia  before  reaching  the 
Aral-Caspian  depression,  and  there  they  deposit  neai-ly  all  their 
moisture.  And,  if  a  current  of  warmer  air  flows  from  the  west  over 
Siberia  (several  ilata,  such  as  meteorological  observations  on  Mount 
Alibert  and  at  the  Voznesensk  mine  in  the  Olekma  region  render 
its  existence  most  probable  in  Eastern  Siberia),  it  only  makes 
its  influence  felt  in  the  higher  iMirts  of  the  hilly  tracts,  by  raisinff 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  Eastern  Siberia  to  the  unusuiu 
height  of  10,000  feet,'  and  by  elevating  by  a  few  degrees  the  tem- 
]ierature  of  places  situated  in  the  alpine  redone  above  the  8000  or 
4000  feet  level.  The  air,  after  being  refngerated  on  the  plateaus 
during  the  winter,  drifts^  owing  to  its  greater  density,  down  upon 
the  lowlanils ;  hence  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Lena  we  fijid  an 
cxceediugly  low  temperature  throughout  the  winter,  and  at  Ver- 
khoyansk, in  67°  N.  lat,  the  pole  of  cold  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
3[>here.*  Nevertheless  Siberia  enjoys  a  warm  summer ;  oaring  to  the 
ryness  of  the  climate,  the  unclouded  sun  full^  warms  the  earth 
during  the  long  summer  days  in  those  hi^h  latitudes,  and  gives  a 
short  iwriod  of  warm  and  even  hot  days  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pole  of  cold.  The  Siberian  winter  may  be  said  to 
last  from  the  end  of  October  until  March,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
severe.  As  early  as  November  mercury  freezes  in  the  latitude  of 
Irkutsk  (51°  to  52*  N.  lat),  while  in  December,  January,  and  even 
February  it  remains  frozen  for  weeks  together  in  south  Siberia. 
Frosts  of  - 13°  to  - 18°  Fahr.  are  not  uncommon  at  Krasnoyarsk, 
Irkutsk,  and  Nertchinsk ;  even  in  the  warmer  southern  regions  of 


>  Only  the  narrow  ftinge  of  the  tundru  extends  bej'ond  7V  K.  lat 

s  Although  ri^ins  to  heights  nnging  from  0000  to  10,000  feet,  the  monntaln 

CAki  of  Eastern  Siberia  do  not  rnich  the  ■now-lioe,  which  to  found  only  on  the 
nnkn-Sardyk  in  East  Sayan,  above  10,000  feet  Patches  of  perpetual  snow 
(iccur  in  Eaatern  Siberia  only  on  the  mountains  of  tlM  liar  north.  On  the  Altai 
Uuuntalns  the  snow-line  is  about  7000  feet. 

s  The  average  temperature  of  winter  (December  to  February)  at  Yakutsk 
b  — KT-S  Falir.,  at  Verkhoyansk  -ft^'l.  At  the  polar  meteorological  station 
of  Bsgastyr,  in  the  dclU  of  the  Lena  (78*  23*  N.  lat.X  the  following  arcrage 
temperatures  were  observed  in  1882  and  1883— January  -84**S  Fahr.  (February 
-  ir  •«),  July  W  -8,  year  T'h  The  lowest  avenge  teoipeiatoie  of  a  day  ii  -  «*-0 
WW' 


Weatem  Siberia  and  of  the  Amor  the  average  winter  temperature  is 
respectively  T'i  Fahr.  and  >  10**2  ;  while  at  Takutsk  and' Verkho- 
yansk the  thermometer  occasionally  falls  as  low  as  -  75*  and  -  85* 
Fahr.  Trees,  as  observed  bv  Middendorfi;  become  frozen  to  their 
veiT  heart,  and  the  axe,  which  becomes  as  fragile  as  glass,  can  hardly 
make  any  impression  upon  them.  Rivers  are  frozen  to  the  bottom, 
and  water  flowing  over  the  ice  adds  new  layers.  The  soil  freezes 
many  feet  deep  over  immense  areas  even  in  southern  Siberia.  Tho 
atmosphere  becomes  laden  with  frozen  vapours.  Man,  how6Ter» 
successfully  resists  these  rigours,  provided  ho  adopts  the  customary 
costume  of  Siberia  (two  dresses  of  fur,  the  unper  of  which  hsa  the 
hair  turned  outside),  and  this  all  the  more  as  tne  hardest  frosts  occur 
only  when  an  absolute  stillness  of  the  air  prevails.  More  dreaded 
tlian  the  frosts  are  the  terrible  burans  or  snow-storms,  which  occur 
in  early  spring  and  destroy  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  that 
have  been  grazmg  in  the  steppes  throughout  the  winter.  Although 
there  are  verv  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  the  alpine  tracts — especiaUy 
about  Lake  naikal— on  the  other  side,  in  the  steppe  regions  of  the 
Altai  and  Transbaikalia  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Krasnoyarsk, 
the  amount  of  snow  is  so  small  that  travellers  use  wheeled  vehicles, 
and  cattle  can  find  food  in  the  steppe.  Spring  sets  in  with  re- 
markable rapidity  and  charm  at  the  end  of  April ;  but  in  the 
second  half  of  May  come  the  "  icy  saints'  days,"  so  blighting  that 
it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  the  apple  or  pear.  After  this  short 
period  of  frost  and  snow  summer  comes  m  its  full  beautv ;  tho 
days  are  very  hot,  and,  although  they  are  always  followed  by  cold 
nights,  vegetation  advances  at  an  astonishing  rate.  Com  sown 
about  Yakutsk  in  the  end  of  May  is  ripe  in  the  end  of  August. 
Still,  at  miiny  places  night  frosts  set  in  as  early  as  the  second  half 
of  July.  They  become  (juite  common  in  August  and  September. 
Nevertheless  iMptember  is  much  warmer  than  May,  and  October 
than  April,  even  in  the  most  continental  parts  of  Siberia.  By 
the  end  of  October  the  rivers  begin  to  freeze,  and  in  the  first  davs 
of  November  they  are  all  frozen ;  even  the  Amur  becomes  a  hign- 
way  for  sledges,  whfle  the  Baikal  is  usually  frozen  before  the 
nuddle  of  January.  The  isotherms  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
That  of  82*'  Fahr.  crosses  Western  Siberia  in  its  middle  parts  and 
Eastern  Siberia  in  its  southern  parts,  running  through  BogosloTsk, 
Tobolsk,  a  little  above  Omsk  and  Tomsk,  close  bv  Irkutsk,  Tchita, 
Nertchinsk,  Blagovyeschensk,  and  Konstantinovsk.  The  isotherms 
of  July  run  as  follows.  That  of  68*  Fahr.,  which  in  Europe  passes 
through  Cracow  and  Kaluga,  here  traverses  Omsk,  Krasnoyarsk, 
and  Irkutsk,  whence  it  turns  north  to  Yakutsk,  and  then  south 
again  to  Vladivostok.  Even  the  mouths  of  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  Lena, 
and  Kolyma  in  70*  N.  lat  have  in  July  an  average  temperature  of 
40*  to  50*.  Quite  contrary  is  the  course  of  the  January,  isotherms. 
That  of  14*  Fahr.,  which  passes  in  Europe  through  Uleiborg, 
only  touches  the  southern  part  of  Western  Siberia  in  the.  Altai 
Mountains.  That  of  -4*  Fahr.,  which  crosses  Nova  Zembla  in 
Europe,  passes  through  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Krasnoyarsk,  and  Irkutsk, 
and  touches  45*  N.  lat  at  Urga,  turning  north  in  the  Amur 
region  and  reaching  the  Pacific  at  Nikolaievsk.  The  isotherm  of 
-22*  Fahr.,  which  touches  the  north  point  of  Nova  Zembla, 

rses  in  Siberia  through  Tumkhansk  and  descends  as  low  as  55* 
lat.  in  Transbaikalia,  whence  it  turns  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  following  figures  lAill  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  the 
climate : — 


N.Lat 


UMtTansk(Tana)  70*55' 
Verkhoyansk  . .  d7*  84' 
Tumkhansk  ....'  65*66' 
Dere«oir(Ob)....    63' W 

YakuUk '  62*  T 

OkhoUk !  59'21' 

Naryiu(Ob)  ....I  bS'bSr 
Voznesensk  mine'  68*  46' 

Yeniseisk   68*27' 

Tobolsk I  68*12' 

Toutsk    I  66*2y 

Ishlm {  66*  6' 

Knumoyantk . . . .    66*  V 

Bamaol 63*2(r 

N'ikolaiersk  ....(63*  8' 

Irkutsk I  62*17' 

Nertchinsk  mine  61*19' 
Semipalatinsk  ..I  60*24' 
Blagovyeschensk.  60' Kf 
Khabarovka....  4S*28' 
Urga  (Mongolia)  il*  66* 
Vladirostok  ....    4S*  7' 


Height 
above 
Sea  in 
Feet 


Avenge  Tempemtare  in 
Degrees  Fahr. 


Year. 


80 
160 
70 
100 
6S0 
10 
200 

2S0O 
260 
160 
230 
880 
660 
460 
70 

1486 

2170 
690 
870 
S50 

8770 
100 


8* -4 

r-0 

20*-8 
28-7 

ir-0 

2r-8 
2b*-5 
21*-8 
28-0 
8l*-9 

80*-y 

81-9 
88*-0 
82-5 

2r-2 
sr-o 

25*'8 
86*-2 
59* -8 
S2*-l 

2r-2 

40*1 


Jan. 


-43-7 
-66*-0 
-16*1 

-  r-o 

-46*7 
-10*-7 

-  S-0 

-ir-6 
-ir-o 

-  r-2 

-  8*-6 

-  4*-l 

-  8-5 

-  2*-8 

-  9*-8 

-  4*1 
-2r-0 

-  o*-« 

-lS*-8 
-12*-8 

-ir-7 

4*5 


July. 


Yearly  Nebu- 

Bainfidl  losity, 

in        per- 

Inches.    cent. 


66*'0 
69''S 
60*-6 
62*-0 
«5*-8 
66*-2 

«r-i 

61-9 
66* -0 
66*-7 
66*3 

cer-o 

67*-0 

6r'6 

61*-8 
65*-6 
65*1 
72* -6 
69*1 
6r-8 
62*-6 
6T*-S 


15-4 
12-6 

12*6 

9-4 
18-9 
17-8 
15-4 
•9-4 


10-2 
12-6 


The  flora  of  Siberia  presents  ver^  great  local  yarietiea,  not  onlj 
on  account  of  the  direndt^  of  physical  characteristics  through  this 
wide  territory,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  intrusion  of  new 
species  in  various  proportions  from  the  neighbouring  tracts,  as 
widely  different  as  the  arctic  littoral,  the  di^  steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  wet  monsoon  regions  of  the  Pacific  littoraL  A  com- 
plete description  of  th9  flora  of  Siberia  would  Imiv»  jg  tWit  11^1]^ 


SIBERIA 


iteppe  ncioiii  of  Wevtera  &flMii 
lUuns  of  thB  bum;  (6)  the  liigh  p] 
sab-ngkm  (Q  of  llinnainsk;  (7) 


fha  Ikigk  pUleaa;  <2)  the  ilpln*  tracts— (a)  tiie  Altai  and  ^) 
East  Sayan,  with  a  aab-Tegion  to  the  east  of  Uce  Baikal ;  (8)  the- 
of  Weatera  Siberia;  (4)  tha  lahim  and  Baraba 

" i  pUdna  of  lEastem  Sil^eria,  with  the  ^ 

;7}  the  Daoiian  flora  of  the  lower 
terrace  of  ibe  nLataan  in  Txanabaikalta ;  (8)  the  Amnt;  (9)  the 
Uaaii  and  Parino  littoral  i«gion ;  (10)  the  arctic  tandrai^  which,  aa 
ahowB  hj  tka  "Ycga'wqiedilion,  may  be  anbdiTided  into  those 
(a}wagkorT«niaeiand(>)«astdftheaank»toBehringBtrait;  and 
hi)  Knmchatka.  Bath  of  theae  has  distinct  features :  nerertho- 
iesB,  if  dta  baain  of  the  Amur  an!  Kamchatka  be  aet  aaide,  all  hare 
ao  much  in  common  that  the  "  Siberian  floxm  **  may  be  spoken  of  aa 
a  wholai  Siberia  ia  situated  for  the  moat  part  in  the  sreat  domain 
which  Griaeback  deacribea  as  the  "foKaat  region  of  the  Eastern 
continent"  ^  The  nor^em  limit  of  Hifa  Y^on  must,  however,  be 
drawn  nearer  to  the  Aretio  Ocean.  Only  a  narrow  strip,  60  to  200 
miles  wide  (becoming  broader  in  the  Taimyr  and  Samoyede  penin- 
salasl  ia  totally  deToid  of  trea  Tegetation.  The  last  trees,  it  is  true, 
whien  straggla  for  eziBtenoa  on  the  edge  of  the  tundtaa  are  crippled 
dwarb  and  almost  without  branchea ;  a  few  buds  each  summer  are 
the  only  eTidenoe  that  life  haa  not  left  their  frocen  stema ;  and 
trees  a  hundred  years  old  are  only  a  few  feet  long  and  a  few  inchea 
thick,  concealed  amidst  lichens.'  Some  200  species  of  flowering 
plants  ara  atill  found  in  the  tundra  region,— the  frozen  nound  and 
the  want  of  humus  militating  more  against  them  than  the  want  of 
warmth.*  From  this  northern  limit  to  the  Aral-Caapian  and  Mon- 
golian steppea  we  haye  all  over  Siberia  the  foreat  region,  where, 
howere^  roresta  are  yery  unequally  distributed,  coyering  from  60  to 
99  per  cent  of  the  areaa  of  the  separate  districtsi  In  the  hill  tracta 
and  the  marahy  depression  of  the  Ob  they  are  unbroken,  except  by 
the  bald-summita  of  the  loftier  nionntaina  {jfoUajf)*,  they  haye  toe 
aspect  of  agreeable  boaqueta  in  the  Baraba ;  and  they  are  thinly 
scattered  through  the  aouth-oastem  comer  of  Transbaikalia,  where 
the  drynsaa  of  the  Gobi  steppe  is  so  much  felt;  while  immense  marshy 
pbuns  eoyered  with  ^  dwkrt  birch  take  tlieir  place  ih  the  north  as 
the  tundras  are  approached.  Overtiiiaimmetlse  area  the  trees  are  for 
the  moat  part  tae  eaae  aa  we  are  familiar  with  in  Europe.  The 
UtA  beeewies  predominant  and  proaenta  itself  in  two  new  species 
{Larix  siUriea  and  L,  dahariea).  The  fir  ftppears  in  the  Siberian 
yarietiaa  JKua  obovaia  and  P.  atfonensit.  The  silver  fir  {Ahu$ 
tOiriea,  Ptnut  Fiehta)  and  the  stone-pine  {P.  Onnbra)  are  quite 
eommoii ;  they  reach  the  higher  summits,  where  the  last-named 
beeomea  a  recumbent  species  (CSnn6ramMni2a).  while  the  larch  and 
the  sflyer  fir  also  acquire  a  tendency  to  spread  their  side  branchea 
instead  of  rising  in  nei^ht  The  willow  at  high  altitndea  growa 
only  two  inchea  high,  but  still  bears  a  few  leavea  and  fhlly  de- 
veloped floweia.  The  birch  in  the  loftier  alpine  tracta  and  nlateaus 
becomes  a  shrub  (BMula  nana,  B,  /HiHeoaa),  or  in  Transoailcalia 
assumes  a  new  and  very  elegant  aspect  with  a  dark  bark  {B,  dahu- 
rieay.  In  the  deeper  valley  or  on  the  lowlands  of  Western  Siberia 
the  larches,  pines^  and  aifver  firs,  mixed  with  birches  and  up«D*i 
reach  a  great  aize^  and  the  atreuns  are  fHnged  'with  thicken  of 
poplar  and  willow.  The  alpine  rose  {BhodaUndron  dahurieum) 
flourishes  in  Uiyp  masses  on  the  higher  tnountains;  Juniper, 
SpirtBo,  JSorina,  the  peeudo-acada  {Ckroffana  nldriea  and  arbor* 
eaeens,  O.jubata  in  some  of  the  higher  tracta)^  varioua  Jtomeem — 
ftiUniHia  firuticoaa  and  CoUmKuUr  unilUTa — the  chenr-plum 
(iVimiis  PadHa\  and  many  other  ahmbs  lUl  up  the  spaces  between 
the  treesL  Berry-yielding  plants  are  found  everywnere,  even  on 
the  goUaft  at  the  upper  limit  of  tree  veoetation ;  on  the  lower 
grounds  ihej  are  an  article  of  diet  to  ^e  hunter,  and  even  to  the 
•grienltarist  The  red  whortleberry  {Vaednium  FUit  itUia),  the 
bog  whortleberry  {K  uKmnomm),  the  bilberry  or  cowberry  (F*. 
MyrtiUu$\  and  uie  arotic  bramble  {Mubus  areticus)  extend  very  hi 
Borthwaxoa:  raspberries  and  red  and  black  currants  form  a  rich 
indergrowtA  in  the  fijrests,  together  with  the  Bibet  dikueha  in 
Eastern  Siberia.  The  oak,  the  lime,  the  maple,,  disappear  to  the 
tast  of  the  Urals^  to  rea^ear,  however,  in  new  varieties  on  the 
eastern  dope  of  the  border-ridge  of  the  great  plateau  (timidly  pene- 
trating weet  for  eome  little  mstanne  up  the  valleys  of  the  Amur 
tnd  ibe  Argnfli^  There  we  have  the  oak  «?.  mongolioa),  the  maple 
{Aiur  guuUa,  Iftax.  i  the  aah  {Fraxintu  manehur%ea\  the  elm  ( Ulmut 
mMkma\  the  hazel  {Oorjflut  kd&rcpkylla\  and  several  other  Euro- 
pean aoquaintancea.  Earthcr  east,  in  the  Amur  region,  a  great 
ttumber  of  new  apeeiea  of  European  trees,  aud  even  new  genera, 
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mch  as  the  cork-tree  {l^eOodandrwi  amurtntia),  the  walnut  ^Ij^lans 
manchurica),  the  acacia  {Jiaaekia  anutreMia),  the  graceful  climber 
Jiaxinunriexia  amureruis,  the  Japanese  Troehosttgma,  and  ioany 
others — all  unknown  to  Siberia  prc^per — ^make  their  appearance. .  , 
The  greattet  nnifoAnity  orevails  on  the  high  plateau,  where  the 
larch  predominates  over  ail  other  species  of  conifers  or  deciduous 
trees ;  the  wide  and  open  valleys— or  rather  shallow  deproesions — 
are  covered  with  Betula  nana  and  B,  fnUieoaa  in  the  north  and 
with  thick  grasses  (poor  in  species)  in  its  southern  and  drier  parts; 
The  same  Siberian  larch  covers  the  alpine  tracta  fringing  tlie  ptateau 
on  the  north ;  but  the  tree  aasumes  aifiiarent  characters  in  develop- 
ment and  growth  according  to  the  physical  featurett  of  the  region  ; 
and  the  fir,  the  stone-pine,  the  aspen,  and  the  birch  also  become 
mixed  with  it ;  in  the  narrow  aheltered  valleys  the  forests  attain  their 
full  development  In  the  drier  parts,  on  the  slofics  covered  with 
sand  or  with  a  richer  soil,  the  Scotch  fir  {PiniLa  aylveatrlM)  makea 
ita  appearance.  In  the  alpine  tracts  of  the  north  the  narrownees 
of  the  valleys  {pad%)  and  the  steep  stony  slopes  covered  with  debris, 
on  which  only  lichens  and  mosses  can  grow,  makd  each  green  {dot 
of  flrass  (even  if  it  be  only  of  Carex)  valuable  to  the  gold-diggers 
ana  hunters.  For  days  consecutively  the  horse  of  the  explorer  can 
get  no  other  food  than  the  dwarf  birch.  But  even  in  these  dia- 
tricts  the  botanist  and  geographer  can  easily  distinguish  between 
the  ieherU  of  the  Altai  and  the  iaiga  of  different  parts  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  The  lower  platean  exhibits,  of  course,  new  characteristics. 
Its  open  spaces  are  lovely  prairies,  on  which  the  Daurian  flora 
appears  in  its  full  beauty.  In  spring  the  traveller  crosses  a  sea  of 
srass  from  which  the  flowers  of  the  pieony,  aconite,  Orobtu,  Carallia, 
SatumrM,  and  the  like  rise  to  a  height  of  4  or  6  feet  A  a  the  Gobi 
deaert  is  approached  the  forests  (Usappear,  the  ground  becomes 
chiefly  coverBd  with  dry  Oraminem,  and  SaUolaeem  make  their 
appearance  on  a  gravelly  clay  impregnated  with  salt  The  high 
plains  of  the  west  slope  of  the  plateau  are  also  covered  with  rich 
prairiea  diversified  with  woods.  Kearly  all  the  epeciea  of  these 
prairiea  are  common  also  to  Europe  (paaonies,  hemerocallis,  asters, 

!)ink8,  ffentians,  violets,  Cypripediam,  Jquilegia,  Delphiniuntt  acon- 
tes,  irise^  and  so  on) ;  but  nere  the  plsuts  attain  «  much  laraer 
size,— eo  laige  indeed  that  a  man  atanding  erect  ii  concealed  oy 
the  grasses.  The  flora  of  Miunainak— the  Italy  of  Siberia— is  well 
known  ;  the  prairiea  on  the  Ishim  and  of  the  Baraba  (see  Tohsk) 
are  adorned  with  the  same  rich  vegetation,  so  vividly  described  by 
Middendorif  and  Finech.  Farther  north  we  again  reach  the  domain 
of  foreats ;  but  these  once  more  present  new  cnaracteristics.  They 
are  the  urmans  of  Western  Siberia,  into  which  the  hunter  does  not 
ventnie  to  penetrate  far  from  his  village.— immense  tracta  covered 
with  thickets  of  trees  closely  packed  and  therefore  poor  in  aspect* 
and  often  rising  from  a  treacherous  carpet  of  thickly  woven  grass 
which  conceals  deep  marshea  {tffhuny),  whwe  even  the  bear  has 
to  tread  circumspectly.  The  wairiss  of  the  middle  Amur  and  the 
rich  plaina  of  the  Seluja  and  Zeya,  where  Russian  Raskolniki  ue 
so  sncdessftd  as  agriculturists,  belong  to  Hanchuria. 

The  fauna  of  Siberia  is  closely  aUn  to  that  of  central  Europe ; 
and  the  TTnd  Mountains,  although  the  habitat  of  a  few  species 
which  warrant  the  naturalist  in  regarding  the  south  Urals  aa  a 
separate  region,  are  not  so  important  a  boundary  zoologically  as 
they  are  ootanically.  As  in  European  Russia,  ao  in  Siberia,  tureo 
great  zones — ^the  arctic,  the  boresl,  and  the  middle^may  be  dis- 
tin^idied ;  and  these,  according  to  M.  Syevertsoff,*  may  be  sub- 
divided  into  aeveral  sub-regionsi  The  arctic  (hyperboreal)  zone  has 
the  same  characters  as  the  tundra  zones  bf  European  Bussia.  The 
boreal  (droumboreal)  zone,  which  corresponds  to  the  forest  region 


of  Russis,  embraces  Western  Siberia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Urals  and  the  southern  steppes,  and  a  notable  part  of  Eastern 
Siberia,— Transbaikalia  and  the  hilly  tracts  to  the  north  of  it  being 
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distinguished  aa  a  separate  ''Eastern  Siberian"  sub-re^on.  The 
middle  zone,  extending  from  south  Russia  to  south  Siberia,  has  two 
seji^arate  aub-regions,— the  Ural-Baraba  and  the  Daurian.  The  zone 
of^the  steppes  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  through  Central  Asis, 
only  touching  Western  Siberia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Goli 
in  Transbaikalia.  Finally,*  the  Amur  region  shares  the  character- 
istics of  the  north  Chinese  £anns.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that 
the  arctic  and  boreal  faunas  of  Europe  extend  over  Siberia,  with  a 
few  additional  species  in  the  Ural  and  Baraba  region,— a  number 
of  new  species  also  appearing  in  Eastern  Siberia,  some  spreading 


which  seven  are  marine  and  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  may  be 
safely  considered  aa  living  beyond  the  forest  limit  Of  these,  again, 
four  are  characteristic  of  the  land  of  the  Tchuktchis.  The  wild 
reindeer,  the  arctic  dog  (Cania  JoMpua),  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  wolf, 
the  lemming  {Myodea  cbmaia\  the  collar-lemming  (Cunieulua  tor* 
quaJtua\  and  two  speciea  of  voles  {Arvicolm)  are  the  most  common 
on  land.     The  avifauna  ii  very  ricn  in  migratory  water  and  marsh 

•  "Horisontal  Dlrtribatlon  of  Anlnuds,"  in  the. Bulletin  {UvtHla)  of  the 
SoeletT  of  Friende  of  Natorel  Boienoe,  voL  viil.,  1878. 

•  "  JUteokningsr  oeh  Studler,"  Ac,  in  V^ga  Jbif,  VtL  JoUL,  voL  ii. 
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fowl  (Gfratlatores  and  Xatatorea),  wliich  come  to  breed  in  the  coast 
region ;  but  only  five  land  Uida — ^the  ptarmigan  {Lagoptu  alpimu\ 
the  snow-bnnting,  the  Icelandic  falcon,  the  snow-owl,  and  the  raren 
— are  permanent  inliabitants  of  the  region.  The  boreal  »fauna  is 
of  coarse  mnch  richer ;  but  here  also  the  great  bulk  of  species, 
both  of  mammalB  and  birds,  are  common  to  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
boar,  the  badger,  the  wolverene,  the  pole -cat,  the  ermine,  the 
common  weasel,  the  otter,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  the  mole, 
the  hedgehog,  the  common  shrew,  the  water- shrew,  and  the  lesser 
shrew  {Sorex  vulgaria,  fodieru,  and  pygmaUa),  two  bats  (the 
long-eared  and  the  boreal),  three  species  of  VespertUio  {V,  daw 
heiUonvif  naUererif  and  mysUtcintu),  the  flying  and  the  common 
tqmml  {Tamias  tlricUvs),  the  brown,  common,  field,  and  harvest 
mouse  {Jfus  deeumanuSf  museulus,  aylvcUieWy  agrarius,  and  minvtva), 
fonr  voles  {Arvieola  amphilnitSt  rufocamUf  rutilus,  and  schiHoeoIor), 
the  beaver,  the  variable  hare,  the  wild  boar,  the  roebuck,  the  stag^ 
the  reindeer,  the  elk,  and  the  Phoea  anndaia  of  Lake  Baikal,— 
all  these  are  common  alike  to  Europe  and  to  Siberia ;  while  the 
bear,  the  musk-deer  {Moachuf  fnoachifsru8)j  the  ermine  and  the 
sable,  the  around  squirrel  {Spcnnophitua  eversmani),  Arvieola  ob- 
Kurus,  And  Lagomys  hyperbormUf  also  spread  over  Siberia,  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  arctic  fauna.  In  addition  to  the 
above  we  find  in  Eastern  Siberia  MusUla  alpina,  Cdnis  alpinus,  the 
sable  antelope  {^goeerua  tibiricua),  several  species  of  mouse  {Mils 
greaatits,  coeonomuSf  and  9axatiliu\  two  voles  {Arvieola  rusaatua 
and  macrotua),  Syphneua  aapalax^  and  the  alpine  Lagomya,  which 
penetrate  from  the  Central  Asian  plateaus ;  while  the  tiger  makes 
incursions  not  only  in  the  Amur  region  but  occasionally  as  far  as 
Lake  Baikal  In  all,  of  fifty -seven  species  of  Siberian  mammals 
forty-iOne  are  common  also  to  Europe,  twenty-seven  common  to  the 
arctic  region,  and  only  sixteen  special  to  Asia.  On  the  lower  terrace 
of  the  great  plateau  we  find  an  admixture  oi  Mongolian  secies, 
such  as  Cania  eoraae,  Felia  manulf  Spermophilua  dauricnat  the  jerboa 
{Dipua  jaeulua),  two  hamsters  {Cricttua  aongarua  Kiid  furwiculua), 
three  new  voles  {Arvieola),  the  Tolai  hare,  the  Ogotona  hare 
(Lagomya  ogoUma),  jEgoeerua  argalif  Antilope  guUui'Osat  and  Equua 
hemionua  {jighiiai) ;  while  the  number  of  species  common  to  Asia 
and  Europe  diminishes  notably.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
birds,  ao  less  than  285  species  have  been  observed  in  Siberia, 
bdt  of  these  forty-five  only  are  absent  from  Europe.  In  south-east 
Siberia  we  find  forty-three  new  species  belonging  to  the  north  Man- 
chnrian  or  Amur  &una ;  and  in  south-east  Transbaikalia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gobi  steppe,  only  103  species  were  found  by  Radde, 
among  which  the  most  numerous  are  migratory  birds  and  the  birds 
of  prev  which  pursue  them.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Siberia  &bound 
in  fish  ;  but  Tittle  is  known  of  their  relations  with  the  species  of 
neighbouring  regions.  * 

Tlie  insect  fauna  is  rery  similar  to  that  of  Russia ;  but  a  few 
senera,  as  the  Teniyria,  do  not  penetrate  into  the  steppe  region  of 
Western  Siberia,  while  the  tropical  Colaspoaoma,  Popdia,  and  Lan- 
guria  are  found  only  in  south-eastern  Transbaikalia,  or  are  confined 
to  the  southern  Amur.  On  the  other  side,  several  American  genera 
{Oephalaon,  Of^wyaatea)  extend  into  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Siberia.*  As  in  all  uncultivated  countries,  the  forests  and  prairies 
of  Siberia  become  almost  uninhabitable  in  summer  on  account  of 
the  mosquitoes.  Eastern  Siberia  suffera  less  from  this  plague  than 
the  marshy  Baraba ;  but  on  the  Amur  and  the  Sungari  large  gnats 
become  an  unsupportable  plajpic,  and  travellers  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  mosquitoes  of  the  tropics  readily  admit  that  they 
yield  to  those  of  Siberia.  Burning  the  pi^airie  is  the  only  expedient 
for  destrojring  them,  and  is  freely  resorted  to,  with  the  result  that 
the  forest  is  frequently  set  on  fire. 

In  Molluscs  Siberia  is  much  richer  than  had  been  supposed. 
The  dredgings  of  the  "  Vega  "  expedition  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  dis- 
closed  an  unexpected  wealth  of  marine  fauna,  and  those  of  L. 
Schrenck  in  the  north  of  the  Japanese  Sea  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  no  fewer  than  266  species  (Gasteropoda,  Brachioi>od8,  and 
Conchifers).  Even  In  Lake  Baikal  Dr  Dybowaki  and  Dr  GodtewskC 
have  discovered  no  fewer  than  ninety -three  species  of  Gammarides 
and  twenty-five  of  Gasteropoda. '  The  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  very  inter- 
esting in  this  respect,  owing  to  its  local  species  and  the  general 
composition  of  its  fauna  (70  speg[es  of  Molluscs  and  21  of  Gastero- 
pods).  The  land  Molluscs,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  con- 
ditions of  climate,  number  about  seventy  species,— Siberia  in  this 
respect  thus  being  not  far  behind  north  Europe. 

The  Siberian  fauna  is  very  unequally  distributed.  The  alpine 
tracts  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  the  vrmana  of  Tobolsk  are  from  the 
zoologist's  point  of  view  exceedingly  poor,  owing  to  the  want  of 
grass  and  of  a  mouldy  soil.  It  is  on  the  plateau,  and  especially 
on  the  lower  plateau,  as  well  as  on  the  high  plains,  where  the  graz- 
ing grounds  become  numerous,  that  the  fauna  appears  in  its  full 
richness.     Much  remains  to  bo  done  in  the  way  of  investigating 

I  O»ksaow«ki  (Immtia  Sib.  Geoo.  Soe.,  1877)  has  dewribed  fifty  spedes  fhnn 
the  Daaln  of  the  Amor :  he  considers  that  these  constitute  only  two-tliJxtIs  of 
the  species  Inhabiting  that  basin. 

I  u  Sehrenok,  lUi$en  und  ror$Aiing«n  im  AmurUuuU^  1868-8a 

9  Mim.  d4  FAoad.  dnScdiSt  Fiterab,,  voL  xxIL,  1878. 


.the  distribution  of  animals  over  Siberia  wilih  reference  to  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  its  difierent  ^arts.  Although  difiering  little  from 
the  European,  the  fiiuna  of  Siberia  poasesses  great  int^est  for  the 
zoologist  and  geographer.  The  increase  of  many  animals  •in  size 
(becoming  twice  as  Urge  as  in  Europe) ;  the  appearance  of  white 
varieties  amon^  both  mammab  and  birds,  and  their  great  prevalence 
among  doiyesticated  animals  (Yakut  horses) ;  the  migrations  of  birds 
and  mammals  over  immense  regions^  from  the  Central  Asian  steppes 
to  the  arctic  coast,  performed  not  only  in  connexion  with  the  usual 
rotation  of  seasons  but  also  as  a  result  of  occasional  climacteric  con- 
ditions which  are  not  yet  fully  known  {t.g.,  the  occasional  migration 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  roebuck  from  Manchuria  across  the 
Amur  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  or  the  migration  of  reindeer 
so  well  related  by  Wrangel) ;  the  various  coloration  of  manv  animals 
according  to  the  compoeition  of  the  forests  they  inhabit  (the  sable 
and  the  squirrel  are  well-known  instances) ;  the  mixture  of  northern 
and  southern  faunas  in  the  Amur  region  and  the  remarkable  con- 
sequences of  that  mixture  in  the  straggle  for  existence ; — all  these 
render  the  study  of  the  Siberian  fauna  most  attractive.  Finally, 
the  laws  of  distribution  of  animals  over  Siberia  cannot  be  made  out 
until  the  changes  underoone  by  its  surface  during  the  Glacial  and 
Lacustrine  periods  are  well  estaDUshed  and  the  Post-Tertiary  fauna 
is  better  known.  The  remarkable  finds  of  Quaternary  mammals 
about  Omsk  and  their  importance  for  the  history  of  the  kguidtm  are 
but  a  hint  of  what  may  be  expected  in  this  field. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  ]>opulation  are  Hussians,  whose  number 
has  increased  with  great  rapidi^  auring  the  19th  century :  although 
not  exceeding  160,000  in  1709  and  500,000  a  century  later,  they 
now (1887)  number  more  than  8,000,000,  and  not  far  from  4,000,000 
if  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Urals  are  reckoned  to  Siberia.  At  the 
same  time  the  entire  indigenous  population  does  not  exceed  700,000 
if  the  Kirghizes  of  Semipalatinsk  are  reckoned  to  Turkestan,  and 
many  indigenes  are  rapidly  dying  out,  The  Russians,  issuing  from 
the  middle  Urals,  have  travelled  as  a  broad  stream  through  south 
Siberia,  sending  lateral  branches  to  the  Altai,  to  the  Ili  river  in 
Turkestan,  and  to  Minusinsk,  as  well  as  down  the  chief  riyers  which 
flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  banks  of  which  are  studded  with  vill- 
ages 15  to  20  miles  opart  As  Lake  Baikal  is  approached  the  stream 
of  Russian  immigration  becomes  narrower,  occupying  only  the  valley 
of  the  Angara,  with  a  series  of  villages  up  the  Irkut^  but  it  widens 
again  in  Transbaikalia,  sending  lateral  branches  up  the  Selenga  and 
its  tributaries.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  Amur,  sgain  in  a  suc- 
cession of  villages  some  20  miles  apart,  and  can  be  oaoed  up  the 
Usuri  to  Lake  Khangka  and  Vladivostok,  with  an  extension  of 
villa^  on^the  plains  between  the  Zeya  and  the  Selinga.  Small 
Russian  settlements  also  occur  on  a  few  bays  of  the  North  Pacific 
and  tlie  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  as  well  as  on  Ssghalin  (see  Saohalin). 
The  Russians  have  thus  occupied  all  the  best  agricultural  tzucts 
in  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia. 

As  to  the  indigenons  races,  the  Ugrian  stocks  which  occupy  the 
north-west  of  Siberia  are  represented  dv  (1)  the  Ycgnils  (about  6400), 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural^  in  Perm  and  Tobolsk,  extending 
partly  over  the  western  slope  ;  they  closely  resemble  the  Ostiaks, 
in  some  features  approximating  the  Mongol  race,  and  speak  the  same 
langua^ ;  (2)  the  Obtlajlb  {q.v,)\  and  (8)  the  Saxotzdes  (g.v. ). 

Survivals  of  Turkish  stocks,  once  much  more  numerous,  are  spread 
all  over  south  Siberia  as  far  as  Lake  Baikal.  Their  territories  are 
rapidly  being  occupied  by  Russians,  and  their  settlements  are  cut 
.._  ._.  ,-_  XV.  r...^ . XV-  «__.v-  T^tj^j^ ^^ ^g  Yakuts 

been  driven  bacck  to 
,  ,  are  as  follows : — 
(1)  the  karagases  in  the  Yeniseisk  and  Irkutsk  spurs  of  the  Sayan 
Mountains  (about  500) ;  (2)  the  Abakan  Tatars  (about  10,000),— 
driven  from  the  Irtish,  they  occupied  the  Abakan  steppes  after  the 
emigration  of  the  Kalmucks ;  (3)  those  of  the  Tcholym  scattered 
amidst  Russians  (500) ;  (4)  the  Tatars  of  the  north  and  north*-east 
Altai,  in  all  about  20,000,— (a)  the  Kumandintsy,  {b)  the  Lebed 
Tatars,  {e)  the  tekerIL  or  forest  Tatars,  (<f)  the  Shoi^ehintses ;  (5) 
those  of  the  Altai  proper.— (a)  Altaians  (11,800),  {h)  Dvoedantsy 
(2000),  who  until  1865  paid  tribute  to  boui  Russia  and  China,  and 
(c)  the  Teleutes  (5800),  mostly  Russified;  (6)  the  Soyotes  and 
Uryankhes  of  East  Sayan,  of  whom  a  few  families  are  in  Siberian 
territory  ;  (7)  the  Baraba  Tatars  (4650),  mostly  driven  northwards 
to  the  forest  and  marsh  renon  ;  (8)  the  Irtish  and  Tobolsk  Tatars 
(some  7000  to  10,000  on  the  Tara  and  15,700  in  the  Tobolsk  dis- 
trictO.  In  all  they  number  about  78,000,  to  whom  should  be 
added  a  number  of  Kirghiz  from  Turkestan.  The  sreat  Turkisb 
stock  of  the  Yakuts  (see  Yakvtsk)  in  the  basin  of  the  Lena  num- 
bers about  200,000.  Most  of  these  Turkish  stocks  live  bj  cattle- 
breeding  and  some  by  agriculture,  and  are  a  most  laborious  and 
honest  population.  -^ 

The  Mongols  (about  850,000)  extend  into  Western  Siberia  from 
the  high  plateau, — nearly  20,000  Kalmucks  living  in  the  eastern 
Altai  In  Eastern  Siberia  the  Buriats  occupy  the  Selenga  and  Uda, 
parts  of  Kertchinsk,  and  the  steppes  between  Irkutsk  and  the  upper 

*  Aua  StbirUn,  S  vols.,  Leipsle,  1884 ;  also  In  /ivc(p(iiia|o  Boariya,  voL  xiL 
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Lena,  as  alio  tlM  Baikal  Mooiitelai  and  the  UOand  of  Orkhon; 
tbej  mgport  thamaelTaa  ehieflj  by  atoek-bnadixig,  bat  Mma  of 
thfliB,  eapedally  in  Irin^^  an  agrieoltDrists  (aee  Traicbbaixaua). 
On  tbe  left  of  ttie  Amur  then  are  about  10,000  Chineee  and  Man- 
chnriana  about  the  month  of  the  Zeya,  and  nearly  8000  Conana 
on  the  Pacific  coest  The  Tungnaea,  althouj^h  few  in  numben 
(fOfOOOX  occupy  aa  thair  hunting-gronnda  an  inunenae  region  on 
the  high  plateau  aud  its  dopes  to  the  Amur,  but  their  limits  are 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  drcumacribed  both  by  Bnsaian 
gold-dimn  ana  by  Yakut  settlers. 

Finally,  in  the  north-esat  we  find  a  group  of  atoeka  whose  ethno- 
logical place  ia  not  yet  aocuntely  determined.  They  are  uzuted 
into  a  aeparate  North. Asian  linguistic  group,  and  include  the 
TrhnktffhMV  who  may  number  12,000,  the  Koryaka  (6000),  and 
the  Kamchadales  (8000),  the  Ghilyaks  (nearly  6000)  of  the  lower 
Amur  and  north  Saghalin,  and  the  Ainoa  (9000)  of  south  Saghalin. 
The  Tukaghin  (1600)  seem  to  be  merely  Tungusea.  Some  6000 
Gipsies  wander  about  Siberia. 

Much  has  been  written  of  lata  about  the  sad  state  of  the  indigen- 
oua  populationa  of  Siberia.^  They  are  pitilessly  deprired  of  l^eir 
hanoiif  and  ^^rszing  grounds  and  compelled  to  resort  to  s^culture, 
—a  modification  exoeedin^y  hard  for  them,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  poverty  but  also  oecauae  they  are  compelled  to  settle  in 
the  less  faTonrable  rsgionSi  European  ctTilisation  has  made  them 
familiar  with  all  its  wont  sides  and  with  none  of  its  best  Tued 
with  a  tribute  in  lun  (ytuak)  from  the  earlieat  yean  of  the  oonouest, 
they  often  revolted  in  the  17Ch  century,  but  were  cruelly  reauced 
to  obedisnoe.  Tbe  tribute  was  never  great  (about  1|  roubles  per 
head);  but  the  oflicial  valuation  of  (an  was  always  only  one-third 
to  one-fourth  of  thair  real  value  and  the  ezactionft  of  ^e  authoritiea 
trebled  it  again.  In  1824  the  settled  indigenes  had  to  pay  the 
very  heavy  nte  of  11  roubles  per  head,  end  the  arrean,  which  soon 
became  equal  to  the  anma  levied,  wen  rigorously  exacted.  It  must 
be  fuUj  acknowledged  that  levere  mehsune  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment m  tbe  last  two  centuriea  prevented  .the  growth  of  anything 
Uks  If^Wiied  davery  on  Siberian  soil ;  but  1&-  people,  ruined  as 
they  were  both  by  the  intrusion  of  agricultural  coloniata  and  by 
the  exactSona  of  Government  oflidala,  nul  into  what  waa  practically 
a  kind  of  alavery  {kabaia)  to  the  merehanta,  Bven  the  beat-inten- 
tioned  Government  measures,  such  as  the  importation  of  com,  the 
proiubitioa  of  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  so  on,  became  new  aouroea  of 
oppression.  The  action  of  missionaries^  who  carsd  only  about 
nominal  Chriatianliing,  had  no  better  effect  It  ii  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  awead  of  Mohammedanism  among  the  Tatan  and 
Kiighisea  and  of  T<amaism  among  the  Buriats  took  place  under  the 
fiuanana  and  waa  favoured  b^  the  Government 

The  Rnsaiana  of  Siberia  diflisr  to  some  extent  from  those  of  the 
mother-ooontry.  They  might  have  been  expected  to  intermix  largely 
with  the  Finliiah,  Turkiah,  and  Mongol  demeots  with  which  uey 
came  in  contact ;  but,  in  oonaequenoe  of  eansee  already  mentioned 
onder  RuaaiA  (voL  xxi  p.  78),  the  mixture  is  much  less  than  might 
be  iuppoaed :  and  the  oontinuouB  arrival  of  new  immignnts  con- 
tributed to  lessen  the  effects  of  mixtures  which  reidly  took  place. 
One  is  aocordinglv  atruck  to  find  in  Western  Siberia  compact  masses 
of  Rossiana  who  have  lost  so  little  of  their  primitive  ethnOgnphical 
featareo,  and  to  hear  throughout  Siberia  a  langua^  which  diffen 
from  that  of  northern  Russia  oiUv  by  a  slight  admixtun  of  words 
borrowed  from  the  natives  (mostly  relating  to  hunting  or  eattle- 
naring),  and  a  few  expressions  of  Polish  origin.  The  case  is  other- 
wise, nowover,  on  the  outskirts.  Castr^  characterized  Obdonk 
(month  of  the  jOb)  as  a  true  Semoyedio  town,  although  peopled  with 
"RuBsians.''  The  Oossacka  of  Western  Siberia  Jiave  the  featura 
snd  euatoma  and  many  of  the  mannen  of  life  of  the  Kalmucka  and 
Kiighiz.  Yakutsk  ia  thoroughly  Takutic ;  marriages  of  Ruariana 
with  Yakut  wivea  an  common,  and  some  forty  yean  ego  the  Yakut 
Ungosge  waa  predominant  among  the  Russian  merchanta  and 
oflScials.  At  IrKutsk  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Irkut  the  admixtun 
of  Tongus  and  Buriat  blood  ia  obvioua,  and  still  mon  in  the  Ner- 
tchinsk  district  snd  among  the  Transbaikalian  Cossacks  settled 
for  the  last  two  centuriea  on  the  Arpih.  They  speak  the  Buriat 
language  asT  often  aa  Russian,  and  in  a  Buriat  oress  the  AiguA 
Coflsack  can  hardly  be  dirtinguished  from  a  Buriat  In  sepante 
parts  of  Siberia,  on  the  oorden  of  the  hi^y  tracts,  the  mixture  with 
Titan  was  quite  common.  Of  course  it  is  now  npidlv  growing 
leu,  and  the  aettlen  who  entered  Siberia  in  the  lOtn  century 
aiarried  Russian  wives  and  remained  thoroughly  Russian.  Then 
ere  aocordingly  parte  of  Siberia,  especially  among  the  Raskolniks, 
when  the  north  Russian,  the  Great  Russian,  and  the  Ukrainian 
types  have  maintained  themaelves  in  their  full  purity,  and  only 
tome  differencea  in  domestic  arehitecture,  in  the  disposition  of 
their  villages,  and  in  the  lanpiage  and  character  of  the  population 
remind  the  traveller  that  he  la  in  Siberia.  The  Russians  in  Siberia 
have  emigrated  from  all  parts  of  European  Russia ;  but  the  special 
features  of  the  language  and  partly  also  of  the  national  character  are 
due  to  the  earliest  settlers,  who  came  mostly  from  northern  Russia. 

1  TadrintaersMwtoota  OriosireoBtiilns  asamnaiy  oTtUs  Utcrston  wttb 


The  natural  rats  of  inoretsa  of  population  is  very  slow  as  a  ruls^ 
and  dose  not  exceed  7  or  8  per  1000  annually.  The  great  mortaliW, 
eapecially  among  children,  is  one  of  the  causee  of  tnie,  the  birtn- 
nte  being  also  lower  than  in  Russis.  In  Western  Siberia  the 
former  ii  88  per  1000  in  towns  and  80  in  villages,  while  the  births 
are  48  in  towna  and  4i  in  villagea.  The  climate  of  Siberia,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  called  unhealthy,  except  in  certain  localities  where 
goitre  is  common  (on  the  Lena,  in  several  valleys  of  Nertchinak, 
and  in  the  Altai  Mountains^,  liie  rapid  growth  of  the  actual  popu- 
lation ii  ehiefly  due  to  immigration. 

Agriculture  la  the  chief  occupation  both  of  the  settled  Russian  and 
of  the  native  population.  South  Siberia  has  a  very  fertile  soil  and 
yields  rich  crops,  but  immense  tracta  are  utterly  unfit  for  tillage. 
In  the  lowlanoa  of  Western  Siberia  it  is  carried  on  up  to  61*  M. 
lat'  On  the  high  plaina  fringing  the  alpine  tracts  on  the  north- 
west it  can  be  carried  on  onlv  in  the  south,  fiuther  north  only  m 
the  valleys,  reaching  62*  K.  lat  in  that  of  the  Lena,  and  in  thd 
alpine  tracts  in  only  a  few  valleys,  as  that  of  the  Irkut  On  the 
high  plateau  all  attempts  to  grow  cereals  have  failed, — only  the  wide 
trenches  rUda,  Selenga,  Dji<u),  already  described,  ^ving  enccurage- 
ment  to  tne  sgriculturist  On  the  lower  plateau,  m  Transbaikalia, 
grain  ia  successfully  raiaed  in  the  Kertchinsk  region,— with  serious 
risks,  however,  from  early  frosts  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain- 
ridges  which  riss  above  ita  surface.  South-east  Transbaikalia 
annen  from  want  of  water,  and  the  Buriata  irrigate  their  fielda. 
Although  agricultun  is  carried  on  on  the  upper  Amur,  when  land 
haa  been  cleared  firom  virgin  foreets.  it  really  prospen  only  below 
Kumara  and  on  the  rich  j>lalna  of  tne  Zeya  and  Seliiqja.  In  the 
depreasion  between  the  Bureya  range  and  tne  coast-ranges  it  suffere 
gjnatly  from  the  heavy  July  and  August  rains,  and  from  inunda- 
tions ;  while  on  the  lower  Amur  the  agriculturists  barely  maintain 
themselves  by  growing  cereals  in  clearances  on  the  slopes  of  hills, 
so  that  the  settlements  on  the  lower  Amur  and  Usuri  continually 
require  help  from  Government  to  save  them  from  famine.  The  chief 
grain-producing  regions  of  Siberia  are — theTobol  and  Ishim  rM^ion, 
tne  Baraba,  the  region  about  Tomsk,  and  the  outskirts  of  the 
Altai,  which  cover  an  aggregate  of  880,000  square  miles  (166,000 
in  the  Altai) ;  they  have  a  thoroughly  Russian  population  of  nearly 
^000,000  inhabitants,  and  nearly  8,600,000  acres  are  under  crops. 
The  Tobolsk  region,  mostly  covered  with  umunUf  but  having  nearly 
1,000,000  acres  cultivated,  and  the  northern  districts  of  Semipala- 
tinak,  which  are  being  rapidly  colonised,  must  be  added  to  the  abovei 
On  the  whole,  in  the  basins  of  the  Ob  and  Irtiih,  the  annual  yield 
is  about  2,860,000  quartan  of  aummer  wheat,  1,260,000  of  sununer 
rye,  8,240,000  of  oats,  and  6,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  The 
figures  for  Eastern  Siberia  an  not  so  reliable.— about  1,100,000 
qoarten  of  various  graina  in  Irkutsk  (one -third  raised  by  the 
Buriats),  400,000  in  Tranabaikalia,  40,000  in  Yakutsk,  about 
100,000  in  the  Amur  (novinoe,  and  26,000  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vince ;  and  the  Yeniseisk  peasanta  sell  every  year  about  7OO,()0O 
cwts.  of  com.  The  Minusinsk  district,  one  of  the  richest  in  Bibaita 
(46,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2800  an  settled  and  24,000  nomadic), 
haa  mon  than  46,000  acres  under  crops ;  and  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Yeniaeiak  about  8,000,000  acres  an  cultivated. 

Cattle-breeding  is  extensiTely  carried  on  in  many  parta.  In  the 
Ob  and  Irtish  region  of  Western  Siberia  there  are  about  2,000,000 
horses,  1,600,000  head  of  h<Hiied  cattle,  8,000,000  sheep,  and 
100,000  reindeer;  for  Eastern  Siberia  the  figures  are  approximately 
860,000  horses,  1,100,000  homed  cattle,  1,120,000  sheep,  and 
about  60,000  reindeer.  The  industry  i^  however,  carried  on  in 
the  most  primitive  manner.  In  Transbaikalia  littie  hay  is  made, 
and  the  Buriat  horses  seek  their  food  throughout  the  winter  be- 
neath the  thin  sheet  of  snow  which  coven  the  steppes.  A  single 
snowstorm  in  spring  sometimes  destroys  in  a  few  dapra  thousands  of 
horses  thus  weuened.  In  Western  Siberia  the  "  Siberian  plague" 
makes  great  ravages,  and  the  average  losses  are  estimated  at  about 
87,600  head  of  cattie  annually. 

Bee-keeping  is  widely  diffused,  especially  in  Tomsk  and  the 
Altai  Honev  is  exported  to  Russia.  The  seeds  of  the  stone-pine 
are  ooUected  for  oil  in  Western  Siberia. 

Hunting  still  continues  to  be  a  profitable  occupation,  the  male 
population  of  whole  villages  in  the  hilly  and  woody  tracts  setting 
out  in  October  for  a  month's  hunting.  The  sable,  however,  which 
formerly  constituted  the  wealth  of  Siberia,  ia  now  so  scarce  that  four 
sables  per  man  ia  the  maximum  in  the  best  districts.  Squirrels, 
bears,  foxes,  snow -foxes,  antelopes,  and  eapecially  deer  in  spring 
are  at  prssent  the  principal  objects  of  the  chase.  But  even  in 
Yakutsk  th^ total  produce  of  hunting  was  in  1879  only  66  sables, 
2860  snow-fkxes,  28,440  ermines,  140,660  squirrels,  1780  foxes,  146 
bears,  1810  reindeer,  and  26,780  hares.  The  forests  on  the  Amur 
yielded  a  rich  return  of  fun  during  the  first  yean  of  the  Russian 
occupation,  and  the  Amur  sable,  although  much  inferior  to  the 
Yakutsk  and  Transbaikalian,  was  largely  exported.  In  1862  1800 
sables  and  40,000  squirrels  were  killed  in  the  province  of  Amur, 


>  The  norttiern  limlta  of  affricnltnre  are  60*  N.  lat.  on  the  Urala,  9T  at  Ta- 
kutak,  61-  at  Aldansk,  M*  W  at  U«lakot,  and  63*  to  M*  in  the  Interior  of  Esai^ 
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and  9300  in  thfl  lUritiiD*7»Ti]iM;  bat  in  1S77  the  total  export 
from  tlie  former  did  not  exceed  in  Talae  £1700  to  £2000. 

The  nme  iSdling-off  ie  obeenraUe  in  tbe  fiaheriet. — one  speeiee  at 
least,  the  ShyUna  ttelUri,  baying  completalr  diaeppearea  within 
the  19th  century.  Fiehing  ia  eoll  a  Talnable  aoorce  of  income 
on  the  lower  conrees  of  the  gnat  riven,  especially  tlie  Ob,  where  the 
Yearly  eaminga  amount  to  about  £30,000.  The  fiaheriea  on  Lake 
Baikal  anpply  cheap  tood  (the  omui)  to  the  poorer  claaaea  of  Irkntak 
and  Trananaikalia.  The  native  popnlatiooa  of  the  Amor— Golda 
and  Ghilyakd — 8ui>port  themaelvea  chiefly  by  their  fiaheriea,  when 
the  salmon  entera  in  demie  maaaes  the  Amur  and  its  tribntariea. 

Though  Siberia  baa  within  itaelf  all  the  raw  produce  noceaaary 
for  prooperoua  indnstried.  it  continuea  to  import  liom  Rnada  with- 
out exception  all  the  manufactured  artielea  it  uaea.  Owing  to  the 
dhftancea  over  which  they  are  carried  and  the  bad  orgsnixation  of 
trade,  all  manufactured  artielea  are  exceedingly  dear,  eapecially  in 
'  the  east  The  manufactoriea  of  Siberia  employ  leaa  than  15,000 
workmen,  and  their  aggregate  production  doea  not  exceed  £1,600,000 
in  Talne ;  of  theee  11,500  are  employed  in  Western  Siberia,  the 
yearly  production  being  about  £1.200,000.  Nearly  one- third  of  the 
total  repreaenta  wine -spirit,  23  per  cent  tanneriea,  18  per  cent 
tallow -melting,  and  a  considerable  aum  cigarette -makinff.  The 
villages  of  Siberia  do  not  carry  on  a  variety  of  petty  tradea  like 
tiie  villagea  in  Bnsaia,  except  u  the  diatricta  of  Tobolak  neareat 
the  Urals,  where  tanning,  ooot-making,  carpet-making,  and  tbe 
like  are  proeecoted. 

Mining  is  in  the  same  backward  state  aa  manniactnring  in- 
dustry. The  chief  attention  is  given  to  gold-minine.  But  the  nae 
of  improved  machinery  is  far  from  common,  and  ^e  condition  of 
the  workmen  wretchedly  bad, — insufficient  food,  bad  lodginga,  and 
overwork  under  the  meet  unaanitary  oonditiona  Aa  the  geology 
of  the  gold-mining  districts  is  quite  unknown,  immense  auma  are 
sunk  in  futile  aearch.  The  amount  of  gold  obtained  baa  much 
increased  since,  mining  waa  begun  in  the  Nertchinak  diatrict  and 
parte  of  the  Altai  (a  right  formerly  reeerved  for  the  imperial 
Government),  and  since  the  discovery  of  auriferoua  depoaits  m  the 
l«ain  of  the  Amur  and  in  the  Haritime  Province.  It  reached  in 
1882  45631b  in  Western  Siberia  (nearly  all  in  the  Altais),  and 
58,4201b  in  Eastern  Siberia  (about  27,000  in  Yakutsk,  more  than 
10,000  in  Kertchinsk,  and  about  8000  in  the  province  of  Amur). 
The  Altai  mioea  (12,000  workmen)  yielded  in  1881 16,6701b  of  aUver 
(13,810  in  1882),  18,140  cwta.  of  lead,  6700  of  copper  (the  last  two 
decreasinff  itema),  8200  of  iron,  240,000  of  coal,  and  abbut  820,000 
of  salt  Silver-mining  ia  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  Kertchinaky 
and  in  1882  only  1900  lb  were  extracted. 

Trade  ia  in  the  handa  of  a  few  merchanta.  The  chief  market  ia 
the  Nyni-Kovfforod  fair,  where  Siberian  merchants  get  twelve  or 
eighteen  montna'  credit  at  correapondingly  high  ratea.^  Prioea  on 
the  Amur  are  not  more  favourable,  aince  the  trade  by  eea  ia  pre- 
vented from  developing  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  great  pro- 
fits are  made  by  the  exchange  of  wine-spirit  and  sables  for  whiuy* 
The  villages  are  in  a  still  worse  condition,  whole  populations  being 
dependent  for  the  necessaries  of  life  upon  a  few  merchantai  The 
foreign  trade  is  insignificant,  and  the  hundred  merchant  ahipa 
(thirty  Engliah)  which  viaited  the  port  of  Vladivostok  in  1883  came 
chiefly  for  the  needr'oif  the  garriaon.  The  im^iorta  of  mannfkctured 
warea  from  Russia  amount  to  an  annual  vtJne  of  £12,(X)0,000 :  the 
correeponding  exports  of  raw  produce  are  only  about  £4^^000,000, 
—tallow,  hi£s,  fan,  and  fnin  being  the  chief  items.  There  are 
several  great  fairs  in  Sibena,  that  of  Irfait  (with  an  annual  tomover 
of  £5,000,000  to  £7,000,000)  being  the  most  important  Those  of 
lahim,  Tomsk,  Irkntak,  and  Verkbne-TJdinak  dessrve  mentioD.  In 
the  north  and  north-east  several  fairs,  where  natives  g^athsr  to  pay 
tribute,  to  sell  fhra,  and  to  purchase  fiood  and  necessaries  for  hunt- 
ing, have  a  local  importance. 

The  main  line  of  communication  is  the  great  Mosoow  road.  It 
starts  from  Perm  on  the  Eama^  and,  croanng  the  Urals,  reaches 
Ekaterinburg— the  centre  of  mining  indnstzy — and  TyumeA  on  the 
Tare,  whence  steamers  ply  via  l^bolsk  to  Tomsk.  A  railway 
has  of  Iste  been  constructed  between  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg, 
touching  the  chief  ironworks  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  middle 
Urals,  and  has  been  oontinned  via  Eainyahtofr  to  Tyumeli.  From 
Tynmefi  the  Mosoow  road  proceeds  to  Onuk,  Tomsk,  Krasnoyarsk,* 
and  Irkutsk,  sending  off*  from  Kotyvalk  a  branch  south  to  Bamaut 
in  the  Altai  and  to  'Furkestan.  From  Irkntak  it  proceeds  toTians- 
liaikalia,  and  Lake  Baikal  is  crossed  either  by  steamer  or  (when 
frozen)  on  sledges,  in  either  case  from  listvenitohnaya  to  Poeolskoye. 
A  route  waa  laid  ont  about  1868  round  the  soutn  shore  of  Lake 
llaikal  in  order  to  maintain  communications  with  Transbaikalia 
during  the  spring  and  autumn,  which  were 
when  the  old  rou 


route  from  Selengbinsk  across  the  Knamar-daban 
liad  to  be  resorted  to.  From  Poeolskoye  on  Lake  Baikal  the  great 
road  proceeds  to  Yerkhne-udinsk,  Tchita,  and  Sryetonsk  on  the 


>  BaMn  tbe  AlUi  region  (wliere  It  is  obtained)  in  retoiled  at  S  ronUea  40  eo- 
mckM  the pvtt (4«.  lOiLfor  82 Ih) ;  sivtar,  which  is  inld at  7  to 8  nmblM  the  bimI 
in  Western  Siberia  (He.  in  l«n.  the  82  lb),  mehea  IS  U*  20  rouUss  ia  TkSBSPai- 


kalla,  aiul  occaiiiuualljr  40  ruubloe  at  Vakutek. 


Shilks,  whsDoe  stesmsn  ply  to  the  moQtIi  of  the  Amur  and  up  th« 
Uauri  and  Snngatcba  to  Lake  Ehangka.  When  the  rirerv  are 
frosen  communication  ia  maintained  by  aledges  on  the  Amur  ;  but 
in  spring  and  autumn  the  only  continuous  rOute  down  the  Shilka 
and  the  Amur,  to  its  mouth,  u  on  honeback  along  a  mountain 
path  (very  diflicult  acroea  the  Bureya  range).  On  the  lower  Amor 
and  on  the  Uanri  the  journey  iz  also  diflirult  even  on  horseback. 
On  the  whole  the  steamer  communication  is  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  when  the  water  on  the  upper  Amur  U  low  veasehi  aru 
sometimes  unable  to  reach  the  Shilka.  The  Yenisei  is  navigated 
aa  far  as  Minnsinak,  and  oouimunicatiou  is  maintained  along  its 
banks  in  the  summer  by  boat  and  horae.  The  Angara  offers  great 
difllcnltieB  to  navigation  on  account  of  its  rapids ;  regular  water 
communication  begins  only  below  these  and  is  continued  to  itst 
mouth.  On  the  Lena,  which  ia  in  important  waterway  from  Kireuak, 
men^andiae  is  shipped  for  the  gold -mining  companies  on  the  Lena 
below  the  Titim,  ana  aomctimea  up  the  lower  Vitim.  Another  route 
of  importance  before  the  conquest  of  the  Amur  hi  that  which  con- 
necta  Yakutsk  with  Okhotsk  or  Ayan.  Begular  postal  communica- 
tion is  maintained  by  the  Ruaaiana  between  Kiachta  and  Kalgan 
(cloee  by  Peking)  across  the  desert  of  Gobi  Owing  to  the  relatively 
good  condition  of  the  great  highway  the  journey  to  Siberia  U  not 
so  difficult  or  formidable  as  is  generally  supposed.  As  a  rule  the 
Siberians  travel  freely,  and  long  journeys  are  undertaken  mora 
readily  than  short  railway  journeys  are  in  £urope. 

Siberia  has  been  colonized  in  two  different  reuys.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  (Government  sent  parties  (1)  of  Coesacks  to  settle  on  the  frontiers;, 
(2)  of  peasants  who  were  bound  to  settle  at  ap^ioiuted  places  and 
maintain  the  communications  along  the  routes,  (3)  oi  slryeltayM  ^ 
ganison  forta^  (4)  of  yaiMckiks — a  s|iecial  oxgauization  of  Old 
Kosaia  intruated  with  the  maintenance  of  horaes  for  iiostal  com- 
munication, and  finally  (5)  of  convicts.  Even  so  recently  as  1856-57 
a  good  deal  of  the  Amur  region  wait  iieopled  in  this  way.  Serfs 
in  tbe  imperial  minea  were  liberated  and  organized  in  Co&sack 
regimenta  (the  Transbaikalia  Omncks) ;  some  of  them  were  settled 
on  tbe  Amuiv  forming  the  Amur  and  U^ri  OMtaacka.  Other 
parte  of  the  river  were  colonized  by  ^leaaants  who  emigrated  with 
Government  aid,  and  were  bound  to  settle  in  villages,  about  zO 
miles  apart,  on  the  Amur,  at  siK>ts  dc^iguated  by  officials  As  a 
rule,  this  kind  of  colonization  has  not  produced  the  resulta  that 
were  expected.  On  the  other  hand,' free  colonization  has  been  nioru 
sucoessful  and  has  been  undertaken  on  a  much  larger  scale.  So«>u 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  CTossacka  of  Yermak  in  Silieria 
thousands  of  hunters  {piimyMonyie\  attracted  by  the  furs,  im- 
migrated from  north  Buasia,  explored  the  country,  traced  the  first 
footpaths,  and  erected  the  first  houses  in  th«  Mildemese.  Later 
on  serfilom,  religious  persecutions,  and  conscription  were  the  chief 
causes  which  led  the  peaaants  to  make  their  escape  to  Siberia 
and  build  their  villagea  in  the  most  inacoesaible  forests,  in  the 
piairies,  and  even  on  Chinese  territory.  The  severe  measures  of 
the  CJovemment  asainst  auch  "runawaya"  could  not  prevent  their 
immipation  to  Siberia.  Wliile  governmental  colonization  atudded 
9ibena  with  forta,  free  colonlEatiou  filled  up  the  intermediate 
spaces.  This  free  colonization  has  continued  throughout  the  19Ui 
century,  occasionaD^  asauming  larger  proportions,  as  in  1848-65. 
Since  tiie  emancipatiou  of  the  aerfa  it  has  been  atttdily  increasing. 
In  spite  of  the  involved  formslitiea  which  the  peasants  have  to  go 
through  before  emi^pating,  and  the  great  expense,  whole  villages 
emifpmte  from  Russia  to  Siberia.  During  the  twenty -five  years 
endmg  1870  no  fewer  than  100,000  persons  crossed  the  Uials ;  and 
in  1882  the  Ural  Railway  convened  7025  emigrants,  while  the  total 
number  of  emigrants  to  Siberia  in  the  same  year  was  estimated  at 
not  less  than  40,000.' 

Siberia  is  a  great  penal  colony.  Exile  to  Siberia  began  in  the 
first  yens  of  its  diacovery,  and  as  esriy  as  1658  we  find  the  Kon- 
oonfomustpriest  Awaknm'  foUowini^  in  chains  the  exploring  party 
of  Pashkon  on  the  Amur.  Rsskolniks  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century,  rebel  tttyeltsjf  under  Peter  L,  courtiers  of  rank  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  empresses,  Polish  confederates  under  Catherine 
IL,  the  <* Decembrists*  under  Nicholas  L,  nearly  50,000  Polea 
after  the  insurrection  of  1868,  and  later  on  whole  venerations  of 
socialists  were  sent  to  Siberia ;  while  the  number  of  common-law 
convicts  and  exiles  transported  thither  has  steadily  increased  since 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Ko  exaet  statistics  of  .Siberian 
exile  were  kept  before  1828.  But  it  is  known  ^t  in  the  first 
years  of  the  19th  century  nesrly  2000  persons  were  transported 
every  year  to  Siberia.  This  figure  had  reached  an  average  of  18,250 
in  1878-77  and  ros^  above  20,000  in  1882.  Between  1823  and 
1877  the  total  was  898,91 4,«  to  which  ought  to  be  added  the 
families  of  many  exiles,  making  more  than  600,000  men,  women, 
and  children  transported  sines  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Of  151,584  transported  during  the  ten  years  1867-76  18»582  were 


I  Tadrintatfl;  SOerte  o*  a  (Moay ;  Levitoff,  OuUt  to  Wut  StUrta  (Roadan) ; 
HkMbawa  Uytl.  Jtdj  188S. 

*J  1?*  .*^'^"*^P|y  ^  the>rotopopi  Awakum  ia  ens  of  the  most  popolsr 
books  with  RoBiiaa  Noneonfonniati.  «-«"-•— 

4  Tbe  Poles  an  not  leckoaed  lu  tiie  above  flgwss. 
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to  hod  bboni;  tt^SM  to  te  MtHad  vtth  kM  of  dva 
fidito  (i«iM»4MdMv),  tt»S8t  to  te  MtUad  ii^tboiit  low  of  ^ 
(S^wimrmtii^miUi  Utb  dmbIt  fri»(MilM^*ir]dIe  78»e86  won 
tnanortod  limplT  by  ordora  of  tto  MbniatttntioA  or  dedaioiii  of 
tlM^igD  OODmuiitifli.  I&  1884 81,104 oalfl^ feUowod  by  1768 
woiMB and 88$^ chfldwn, woio  tnunportod to Saxrio.  Theirdio- 
tribntiflii  nidflr  diftnat  hoods  «io  iMOily  tho  hbo  oi  tho  oborol 
Tko  iMid-Uboar  ooBiiets  (oono  1800  or  1800)  mt  otvt  Totr 
on  diiliilwtod  among  wsw^al  prioono  in  Wflotam  and  Sattom 
SOMria^  tho  iaraorial  gold-voddnoi  •!  Kaio  OIL  tho  ShJIka,  and  tho 
Mlt-mxfci  oTUmUo  ODd  Uot-Kot ;  hat  ao  tiiioo^riaonoaiid  worki 
tako  mofo  than  10,000  in  aD,  tho  annLna  havo  to  bo  aant 
lAUH  (a9X  whMO  thflj  an  onpIoTod  m  no  ooal-minoi^  or 
libaiitlon  tfio  haidrlahonr  oonrioto  aiiter  tho  oato- 


of  mghioptmimtltM,  and  an  aat^lad  in  ▼illagaa.    It  maan 

neont  inqidiiea  tint  Mod/an  an  to  a  wntohod  oonaiOgn; 

and  that  of  tho  800,000  on  tho  oOdalj^giatsri  mon  thas  ono-thiii 


from 


hoTodimppaondinthoatbfliiMtaoooaatadflDr.    HoariT80,000 
(40,000  aecording  to  oth«  oSnatoa)  an  lirtog  to  aflMria.thoUfb 
of  hmi^gki,  toytoffto  mako  thoir  way  thnmdi  tho  fanato  to  thoir 
Mtivo proTtooaa hiBnaria.  Thooiilofopalatioirof Sib«iaiamiMh 


^than  iajMUkanyanppooed,bd]ig— to Tobolak, 58,000, 4<6 
pvontof  popdaiton;  toTomBk,89,800,8^;  toTonia«lak,46,000b 
Wti  in  lSS^40^000,  IOl  to  THnabaftalia,  81,^886^  4*8;  to 
Takntdc,  8000, 1-8 ;  total,  188,158  or  4-8  per  oont 

^^i^t***"  atanda  ot  a  yory  ulW  kroL    Tho  ehiof -town  oToTory 
^mrinoo  io 
of  thokoal 


pnrinoo  to  provided  with  a  claarioal  gymwaalnm,  whon  tho  aona 

'^  iab  pnpam  ftr  tho  vuTanito:  uid  a  gymnaalnm 

L  fo  giito:.  bnt  tho  ^ooatkm  than  nootoed  ia  not 


ofa 


,  flida^  and  tho  doain  of  tho  local  popnlation  for  **rBal 
to  not  aatiafted.  Tho  pom  of , •£10,000  beqnoathod  by 
Daaaidoir  to  IB17  frr  tho  fimndation  of  a  nnivanity  to  Siboria, 
tagathor  with  an  additional  £40,000  laiaod  by  anbaaiption,jromain« 
onaraployod,  and,  althoQ^  tho  Ooranmont  Anally  pomdttod  tho 
enetion  of  baUcunfli  tor  a  nnlToraty  at  Tomak,  it  agun  dodded 
ri8861  tor  politlcJ  rsaaon^  to  pootpono  ito  opanin&  In  1688 
toon  won  toWeatora  Siborto  on&Tfiaidioola  of  dlWripti^ 
with  14,087  mala  and  48U  tomalo  pamOa.  TtonabalkaUa  had  to 
1881 108  aohoola  of  a  T«7  infakir  htod,  with  8888  papOa )  Takatak, 
23  aehool%  with  8ttin&  to  l8ternion  ««L  to  all  iho  gymnaato 
and  fivo  pRMjymnana  nr  boyi^  thno  gymnana  and  two  progym* 
naaia  for  giiUb  two  '^nal  aahoMiy,''  and  threononnal  aehoola ;  but 
mmy  Taeaat  taaohinff  poato  i^_  gymnaato*  tomato  nnoooi^ed. 
Primarj  odnoatiwi  ia  m  a  Ttiy  UMitiatootoiy  atota^  and  primary 
ffthiwrla  YorraBBrotu 

Siboto  to  dividad  toto  feor  gOT«nmont%— TobolaL  Tomak, 
Teniaeidc^  and  Irkntal^ — and  mur  prorineta^ — Takntu,  Ttona- 
toikaUa,  Arnmr,  and Maritimo orPHmofakaym.  Tho  ibat  two  an 
nader  goromon^  Uka  Bnanan  gorommonto;  tho  noxt  foor  an 
under  tto  govoraor-gnorBl  of  Aatm  Siboria,  who  reaidoa  at  Ir- 
katik :  tho  Amor  and  Maiittoio  proyinoca  an  nndor  the  gororAor- 
gnieni  of  tho  Anmr.  wiio  loaidm  at  Khabarorka,  at  tho  junction 
of  tho  Amur  and  too  UniL  Tho  reapeetiTO  ehfof  towna  an— 
ToboUk,  Tomak,  Knancmuak,  Idnitd:»  Yakatdc,  Tchita,  Blafloro- 
achoDak,  and  XhabaroTKa.  Tho  piortooaa  of  Akmolini^  ^hief 
town,  Akmoty)  and  Somiiyotehooak  (chief  town,  Yyemyi)  an  now 
pwto  of  tlie  otappe  floramor-ffanoralahi^  Each  govemmont 
and  prarinee  ia  aobdiTidod  toto  otatricto ;  tho  admtoiatoatiTO  head 
ii  a  ciril  goronor  to  tho  goromnMnto  and  a  military  goTomor  to 
tho  provinoM.  By  tho  rogslationa  of  1884  each  goTomor  and 
goTonMr-general  ia  aariatod  l^*  a  ooondl  oompooed  of  ehioft  of 
wronl  doportmonto  (ncminatod  by  tho  govemor-genenl),  and 
MTval  oOciala  dopending  dizootly  upon  the  reapectiye  ministrieB. 
Tho  ooondl  hao  only  a  oonoohatiTO  roica^  tho  flniJ  dodaion  reattog 
vith  tho  adminiatratiro  heed.  The  goromora-general  and  military 
gnrwnoM  command  tho  military  fonea  of  tho  provtooaa,~CnBmcki 
ttd  iw;nlar&  Tho  now  ayatom  of  Umd  prociBdvo  totrodooed  to 
Ssmtom  1808  haa  not  yat  baon  oztanded  to  Eaatem  Siberia,  when 
the  okieoorta  an  atffl  to  foieo.  It  haa  baon  totrodooed  to  Weateni 
SQMria,  bat  withont  jnriea.  Tho  townr  hoTo  rooeiTed  the  new 
amudpol owaniiatidn.  Tho aemitoo  it  not  yet  oiganiaed.  Thedia- 
tiicta  an  onder  tho  caitnl  of  itpra^mUct  and  acuedateU,  who  have 
voy  extanalvo  powvL  and  an  not  controlled  by  aelf-govenmient 
of  tho  pooaantry.  Tho  Coaaaoka— the  Siberian  on  &  Kirghiz 
tomtier  C90M0  pcrMoa,  atretchtog  to  villagM  along  a  Itoe  of  1200 
mika),  the  Tmnabaikalian,  and  thoaa  of  the  Amnr  and  the  Uaori 
whoae  villagM  an  dotted  along  tho  Amor  to  ito  jimction  witii  the 
Uaori  and  along  tho  TTaoii  to  Lake  Khangka  and  Yladivoatok- 


ehtof 


apaetol  adminiatntivo  tonetiona  an 
f  (atoBMMi)  of  each  aepazato  Coamck 


'crtdiinak  minaa,  with  their  torritoriea  and 
ial  caUnot, — all  private  minea 


cBtrvted  totho 
touko.  ThoAUdand 
pepnlatiima,  an  ander  the.^ 
Mng  oidar  tim  inapaetion  of 

Stooe  tho  earlieat  yean  of  oonmiBat  Si£eito  haa  bean  placed -onder 
Ae  mto  of  wiwodm  {gaw&narA  nndar  a  apodal  department  at 
Ifoaodw.  In  1706  it  waa  divided  into  five  novinoea,  depending 
^onagOTsnormidingatTdbfllik.    Oatiiarino  IL  totndnood  to 


ico-rojalty,  wUoh  odatad,  howovtr,  onfy  nntfl  1788,  when 
w  and  govemora- general  wen  totrodooed.  lliia  ayatem 
1  nntfl  1818.  Thb  part  of  the  hiatoiy  of  Siberia  waa  an 
i  record  of  robbery,  tTianny,  and  folly  on  the  part  of  tho 
a  and  ifprttmOa^  aach  aa  would  aeem  inoTBdibie  wen  tho 
teatiiied  to  by  the  annakand  doenmonto  recently  pablidied 


In  vato  wen  the  aevenatmeaanrea  reaortod  ta  Peter  L 
ordered  tho  govanor  Prince  (tocarto  to  be  hanged,  and  the  governor 
Jolobotr  waa  osecnted  to  1786,  whilo  many  mtoor  oflictala  won 
condemned  to  hard  labonr-or  tiw  knoat  Tho  nbberiea  and  tho 
onioltiea  of  nton  like  Eiyloif,  Peatel,  Treddn,  LoAntoff,  and  their 
myrmidona  oompaDed  tho  (tovommont  to  nndertake  a  thoiooidi 
inqniry,  and  for  tiiia  mnpooa  Speranakiy  waa  aant  to  1818.  To 
him  Siberia  ia  indebted  for  the  now  lyatem  of  adminiatratidn  which 
haa  ainoo  rematood  to  force. 

Hm  chief  towna  of  Siberia  ar^-lQcatettobniv  (86,150  iidiabitanto), 
whiflh  bolonflL  however,  to  Perm,  altboogh  aitnated  on  the  eoatem 
alope  of  tho  urala ;  Tomak  (81,660),  a  commoraal  dty,  aeleeted  ea 
tho  rito  of  tho  nnivomty ;  and  Irkntak  (86J80  to  Jandaiy  1884). 
capitd  of  Eaatom  Siberia,  a  tnding  dty.  Tobolak  (30.180),  Kno- 
noyank  (16,800),  Tehito  (18,600),  Blagovyea^^iendc  (9000),  and 
Khabaiovka  (8500)  an  men  odminiatrativo  eentrea;  Biyak  to 
Tomak  (18.700)  yeariy  abm^na  men  importuice  from  ite  trade 
with  tho  Kiigfato  atom.  &ni]pm  (8815)  and  Yalatoravak  (4500) 
to  ToboUk  an  large  viUagea,  dependent  chiefly  on  agricnltan  and 
aomo  trader  BamanI  (ITilsOX  ^ilyvaft  (1^460),  Knnetak  (7855), 
ZnietoogofBk(6160),  and  Zyria&ovak(4460)in  tho  Altai  an  mining 
contnaiBaqianiiathoaeatofthomiiringadmiBhitiation.  Tymaei 
(14,800> and Tkia (8650)  to  TobolakiMariina^  to Tom^  Kainak 
(8050}  and  mDndnakr7400)  to  Toniadak,  Xiaehto  (UOOVYoriihno- 
ndtoak  (4150).  and  Kartohtoak  (4070)  b  n«iabaitoJto»  may  be 
mantionod  ao  local  commercial  oentrea— ffiachto  having  onoe  had 
gnat  importaaoa  to  the  tea-trade  with  China.  Tho  othen  an 
merdj  adndnirirativo  cantiea.  Towna  like  Obdorak,  Berenofl^ 
Haiym,  TUqjak,  Ynkhoyanak,  Okhotak,  and  many  otheti  irhieh 
ilgnn  on  the  mapo  an  merely  adminiatnrtiv«  cantna  for  lovytog 
t&  Msaaili^  each  with  lem  than  1000  cr  even  frww  than  600  and 
800  tohabitaata.  Of  thefiflT-three  townaofWeataniattdlaatan 
Siberia  only  two  hoTO  mon  flian  80,000  and  d|dit  from  18,000  to 
81,000  inhahitaato  each;  to  ten  towna  tho  popolation  zangea  ftom 
50(k)  to  10,000. 

Tho  ahorea  of  an  tho  hikea  whicti  flOod  tlio  depnedona  dnrinc  tho 
Lacnatrtoe  period^an  oovend  with  remaiBa  dating  from  the iTeo- 
lithto  Stone  period :  and  nnmberlen  teiyaiia  (tomoli),  ovona,  and 
ao  on  boar  witnem  to  a  mnoh  donaer  popnlatioii  than  the  preeent 
During  the  great  migrationa  to  AaU  from  eaat  to  weas  many 
popnlationa  wen  probably  driven  to  the  northern  borden  of  tho 
great  pbteaa  and  theooe  compeiled  to  deaccnd  toto  Sibarto ;  m^ 
ceeding  wavea  of  immigration  drove  them  atill  ikrther  towarda  tho 
barren  groonda  of  tho  dorth.  when  they  mdted  away.  According 
to  Badlofl;  the  earliaat  tohabitanto  of  Siberia  won  the  Yeniadan% 
who  apoko  a  lansnago  dilforent  from  tho  Ural-Altaic ;  aome  few 
tracea  of  them  (Ten&dana,  Sayan-Oatiaka,  and  Kottea)  have  been 
found  among  the  Sayan  Monntaina  The  Yeniadana  wen  followed 
bT  the  Ugro-Samoyedee^  who  aleo  came  originally  from  the  hij^ 
plateaa  and  won  compelled,  probably  daring  the  great  migration  of 
tho  Hona  to  the  8d  centnry  b.  c. ,  to  crom  the  AUd  and  Sayan  rangea 
and  to  enter  Siberia.  Tothenfmoatbeaadfliod  theveiynnmerona 
remaina  dating  itom  the  Bronn  period  which  an  acattued  all  over 
oouth  Siberia.  Iron  waa  nnknown  to  them ;  bat  they  excelled  to 
bronn,  ailver,  and  gold  work.  Thtii  bnmn  omamento  and  im- 
plementa,  often  poudied,  evtooe  a  great  development  of  artiatio 
taato;  and  thdr  urigsted  flelda  covered  wide  areaa  to  the  fertito 
tnoto  On  the  whole,  their  dvilimtion  atood  mach  higher  than 
that  of  tiidr  mon  recent  aaoeeaaorab  Eight  centnriea  later  tho 
Tatkidi  atoeka  of  *<Takto'*  (to  Chineae  apelling),  Khagaeana,  and 
TJigon — aleo  compelled  to  mignto  nortn-wertwarda  from  their 
fotmor  aeato  aabdoed  the  TTgro^Samoyedea.  Theae  new  tovaden 
have  likeiriM  left  nomeroaa  tracea  of  their  aojoam,  and  two  dif* 
ferent  pwrioda  may  be  caaily  diatingniahed  to  their  nmaina.  They 
won  aoqorinted  with  iron,  and  leuned  from  their  anbjecto  the  art 
of  bronze-caating^  which  thev  need  for  decorative  pvpoeea  only, 
and  to  which  they  gave  a  atill  higher  artistic  stamp.  Their  -nptteiy 
is  aleo  mach  mon  perfect  and  mon  artiatto  than  that  of  the  nronn 
period,  and  their  omamento  now  have  a  place  among  tho  toiest 
collections  at  tho  St  Peterabaig  Hermitage.  This  Tnrfcidi  empin 
of  the  Khageeaea  moat  hare  laatod  ontil  the  18th  oentory,  when  the 
Mongols^  ander  Jenghis  Khan,  aabdoed  them  and  destroyed  their 
dvilimtton.  A  decided  decline  ia  ahown  by  the  gnvea  which  havo 
been  diaoovered,  ontil  the  coontry  reached  the  low  level  at  whidi  it 
waa  fonnd  by  tho  Rnariapa  on  their  arrival  towuda  the  close  of 
the  16th  centory.  la  the  beginntog  of  the  16tii  centoqr  Tatar 
togifivea  from  Tbkeatan  aabdoed  the  looedr  aaaociatcd  tnbea  to- 
habiting  tho  lowlanda  to  the  east  of  the  Urals.  Agricaltorista^ 
tannon^  merchanta^  and  mollaha  (priesta)  wen  called  from  Tidko- 
stan,  and  amaU  prindpalities  sprang  np  on  the  Irtidi  and  the  Ob. 
Theao  wen  nnitodby  Khan  Ediger,  and  oonflicto  with  the  Boadana 
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who  wfva  tiiflB  CftTom'iing  tha  TTrali  broaght  him  into  oolliiion 
with  M oMow ;  hia  enToyi  came  to  Moioow  in  1556  and  oonaented 
to  m  ywrlr  tribata  of  a  thonaand  aablea.  Thia  aoaroe  of  wealth 
attractad  ttaaaiaii  adTantnrera  to  tiie  trana-Ural  r^ona.  Aa  early 
aa  the  11th  oantonr  the  Korgorodiana  had  occaaioiiaUy  penetrated 
into  Siberia ;  but  the  &I1  of  the  repnblio  and  the  loaa  of  its  north- 
eaatem  depandandea  checked  the  adyance  of  the  Buaaiana  acroaa 
the  Urala.  On  tha  defeat  of  Stepan  Rann  many  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  mbmit  to  the  iron  rale  of  Moaoow  made  their  way  to  the 
aettlamanti  of  Strqganoff  in  Perm,  and  tradition  haa  it  that,  in  order 
to  gat  rid  of  hia  goaata,  Stroganoff  anmated  t^  their  chief,  Yannak, 
that  ha  ahonld  croaa  tha  Urala  into  mberia,  prominng  ta  help  him 
In  thia  antarpriaa  with  aappliea  of  food  and  arma.  Yermak  entered 
Siberia  in  ulo  with  a  band  of  1686  man,  foUowing  tha  Ta^  and 
Tliia  riTan  Kezt  year  they  ware  on  the  Tobol,  and  60f  men  auo- 
luaaftJly  laid  aiege  to  laker,  tha  reaidenoe  of  Khan  Entchnm,  in 
tha  neighbourhood  of  what  ii  now  Tobolak.  Kutohnm  fled  to  tha 
atappea,  abandoning  hia  domaina  io  Yarmak,  who,  aooording  to 
tradition,  pnrehaaea  by  the  preaent  of  Siberia  to  Ivan  IT.  hia  own 
reatoration  to  favour.  Yermak  waa  drowned  in  the  Irtiah  in  1684, 
after  haying  been  defeated  br  the  Tatars  After  hia  death  the 
Coaaaeka  abandoned,  Siberia ;  bat  new  bands  of  hnntara  and  adTen- 
toiara^  attracted  by  the  fbn,  poorad  arary  year*  into  thecoontrr. 
and  were  aapportad  by  r^giUar  troopa  from  Moaoow.  To  aroia 
conflicta  witn  donate  pamuationa  in  the  aoath,  they  preferred  to 
adrance  eaatwarda  along  nigher  latitndea;  meanwhile  Moaoow  aent 
freah  detacbmenta  of  troopa  nnder  9oivodm,  who  erected  forta  and 
aettled  laboorera  around  them  to  aopply  tha  sarriaona  with  food, 
ffonpowdar,  and  arma.  Within  eighty  3^eara  the  Bnariana  had  reached 
the  Amnr  and  tha  Pacific  Thia  rapd  oonqaeat  ia  aocoonted  for 
hj  the  drcomatanoe  that  they  met  with  no  orauiaed  reaistance : 
they  (bond  only  the  Tatar  &ntchum  on  tha  Tobol,  and  in  the 
Altai  tha  Torkiah  atoeka  under  tha  Kalmwck  Altyn  Khan,  the 
centre  of  whoae  power  waa  on  tha  Kamtehik,  and  who  collactad 


tribute  from  tha  Telanta,  Uryankhs,  Teleesea,  Beltira,  Bnruta 
(Klrshis),  and  other  amaUar  tribea.  Neither  Tatara  nor  Tmka 
conla  oner  any  aeriona  reaiatanoa.  When  travelling  down  the 
Yeniaei  in  1607-10  tha  Coaaaeka  firtt  encountered  Tongaaea^  who 


aeriona  reaiatanoa. 

fft  encountered  Tongaaea  v 
atrennonaly  fought  for  tfiair  independence,  but  wan  at  hurt  aubdued 
about  1628.  In  1628  tha  Buaaiana  reached  the  Lena,  founded  the 
fort  of  Yakutakiy  in  1687,  and  two  yeara  later  reached  tha  Sea  of 
Okhotak  at  the  mouth  of  tha  UliA  rirar.  Tha  Buriata  offered  aome 
appodtion,  but  between  1681  and  1641  tha  Ooaaacka  erected  aeveral 
pauaadad  forti  in  their  territory,  and  in  1648  the  fort  on  tha  upper 
Uda  (Yarkhne-Udinakiy  Oatrog)  beyond  Lake  Baikal  In  1648 
PoyarkoS'a  boats  deacandad  tha  Amur,  ratnniing  to  Yakutak  by 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Aldan,  and  ia  1649-50  Khabaroff  oc- 
cupied Che  oourae  of  tha  Amur.  .Tha  SBduatanoe  of  tha  Chineae, 
howerer,  obliged  the  Ooaaacka  to  ouit  Ifteir  forta,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Nertehinak  (1680)  Bnaaia  abandone^har  advance  into  the  baain 
of  the  river.  In  her  anxiaty  to  keep  peace  wfthChina  and  not 
to  endanga?  the  Kiaohta  trade,  Buaaia  rigoxously  prohibited  and 
puniahed  all  attempta  of  the  Siberiana  to  ailvance  farther  towaida 
that  river  untU  1866.  In  1849  tha  Buaaian  ahip  "Baikal" dia- 
covered  the  eatuaiy  of  tha  Amur;  in  1861  tha  military  peat  of 
Nikolaiavakiy  was  eataUiahed  at  ita  mouth,  and  two -yeara  later 
tha  poat  of  ICariinak  near  Lake  KizL  Kezt  year  a  Buaaian  military 
expedition  under  Muravioff  explored  the  Amur,  and  in  1867  a  chain 
of  Buaaian  Ooaaacka  and  peaaanta  had  already  aettled  along  tiia 
whole  oourae  of  tha  river.  Tha  accompUahed  Uct  waa  vco^^iied 
by  China  in  1867  and  1860  by  a  treaty.  In  tha  aama  vear  in  which 
Khabaroff  explored  the  Amur  (1648)  the  Coaaack  D^neflt;  atarting 
tnim  tha  Kolyma,  aailed  round  the  north-eaatern  extnmi^  of  Aaia 
throng  the  atrait  which  waa  rediscovered  and  deaeribed  eighty 
yaaia  later  bv  Behrinff  (1728),  Cook  In  1778,  and  after  him  La 
P4rouae,  aettled  definitivelv  the  broad  featuree  of  tha  norihara 
Pacific  ooaat  Although  tne  Arctic  Ocean  had  been  reached  aa 
early  aa  tha  firat  half  ot  the  17th  canturv,  tha  exploration  of  ita 
coaata  by  a  aeriea  of  axpeditiona  under  (ivtayn,  liinin,  Prontchi- 
aoheff,  Laainina,  and  Lapteff— whoae  laboura  oonatitnte  a  brilliant 
page  in  tha  annala  of  gaMEraphical  diaoovery— waa  begun  only  in 
tha  18th  cantuiy  a796  ^9). 

Tha  adantific  ocploration  of  Siberia  begun  in  the  period  1788  to 
1742  by  Meaaer8ch]nidt,0inelin,  and  De  Liale  de  la  Oroytee  waa  aoon 
followed  up  by  M  ttllar,  ITiacher,  and  Georvi.  Pallaa,  with  aavaral 
Buaaian  atudenta,  laid  the  flrat  foundation  ot  a  thorough  exploration 
of  the  topMmnhy,  fituna,  flora,  and  inhabitanta  of  tha  country.  Tha 
journaya  of  Hanateen  and  Erman  (1828-88)  were  a  moat  important 
new  atop  in  tha  axnioration  of  tha  territory.  Humboldt,  Ehranbar^ 
and  OuatoT  Boae  alao  paid  in  the  oourae  of  theae  yeara  abort  vinta 
to  Siberia,  and  gave  a  new  impulae  to  tha  accumulation  of  adentiiio 
knowledge ;  wUle  Bitter  aUborated  in  his  AtUn  the  true  founda- 
tiona  of  a  aound  knowledge  of  the  atractnro  of  Siberia.  Midden- 
dorfrajounay  (1841-48)  to  north-aaatorn  Siberia— oontemporanaoua 
with  CB8ti4n*8  JonmayB  for  tha  apedal  atndy  of  tha  Ural-Altaian 
langnMet^diractad  attention  to  the  ihr  north  and  awakened  in- 
taraat  in  tha  Amw,  whAaa  baain  soon  becazna  tha  aoena  of  tha 


axpeditiona  of  Akhto  and  Schwan  (18521  and  later  on  (1864-57) 
of  the  gnat  Siberian  expedition  to  which  we  owe  ao  marked  an 
advance  in  our  knowledse  of  Eaatem  Siberia.  The  Siberian  branch 
of  the  Buarian  Oeograpoical  Society  waa  founded  at  the  aame  time  - 
at  Irkutak,  and  afterwiuda  became  a  permanent  centre  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  Siberia ;  while  the  opening  of  the  Amur  and  Saghaliii 
attracted  Maack,  Schmidt,  Glenn,  Badde,  and  Schrenck,  whoaa 
worka  on  the  flora,  fauna,  and  inhabitanta  of  Siberia  have  become 
widely  known. 

B(bHograpkf.—{l)  OnttraL—Vbn  vndflr-mentloiied  worka  of  tha  axploms  ^r 
the  18th  f«ntin7  oontein  tloh  ■ooroM  of  Informatkm  not  othanrtie  obtoinable. 
Idw,  TramU,  1705;  Mewefwduiildt,  Jbte,  1781 ;  MHUer,  Sawmiu 


078a-m  ^^MRfMyocftxyfa  Soekiiunlwa  (1757),  and  HUL 

0/ atbtrim  (Rnaa.) :  OmeUn,  Jtete.  1761,  and  riera  SMriea;  Ptochar.  atHrimht 
OMdUcUt,  m*;  Bfeellar,  Mm  •aeh  EtmlduJka,  17n:  FHea,  M»$.  1770-80; 
GmiiL  Jbiai  (17761  GfOfr.^ya.  BmHurttbumgdm  Bum.  JMaka,  and  Bmkr.  dm 
MiiwSkMrOTMS;  FnUaa,  Vfm,  m  5fMH«  0778-66),  XbaynqAia  Rom-Atiatiea, 
Sammtmma  JkM.  NaekHekUn  ib$r  MoKgoliadun  r6tktndu^ft»»aTTe^^,  Knu  NorA- 
ifoka  JBMNte,  and  Kmuf  Nord.  BHtrSg$\  FUk,  £•(«,  and  TcpotrtMhiMckt  Bti- 
Ird0«.  1788:  Blevm,  Bri^  1706:  Laanuia,  BrH/k,  17M:  Gook.  fiiagt  to  tlu 
FnOM*  1786 :  Btrahlenbmt,  Dtrlt.wmdO.  Tk«<{-X«ropa*« ;  Btoreh,  /ZtumdU  Rtlm, 
1868;  Kraahaninnlkoff,  I)t$eripHon  <^f  Karndkaika  (Riua.X  1780;  BarytefaolL 
./oiiniM(RQaB.X  180i:  Leaaapa,  TfaMto  <o  KamtekaJka,  1790;  tha  Voyagm  of 
Latke,  Kotaaboa,  Kittlita,  Kniaenatarn,  and  La  P«roiiaa ;  Martynoff.  Kofcv*  oil- 
foTMQiM,  1818:  Ooohxana,  PtiMtrian  Jowrmmh  1826 ;  KhToatoir  and  Davydoff, 
Martba,  and  SlovtaolTa  Jtmrmty  (Raaa.X  181S  to  18S7 ;  Hadenatrom,  FragmtnU 
aa  aOmia  (Boaa-X  1880;  Rittar,  AmU%,  1888,  and  Roaafaa  tranalatlona,  vitb 
BloTtaoff.  i?/a«ortoa<  Sktttk  qtSOttrlo  (Hiiaa.X  1888-44 ;  Wmagd  and 
l«  10  tiU  Polar  5m,  1840 ;  Bnnan,  J}«Im  %m  dU  WdU,  1888-48.  and 

wta.  JTiHMlc  «o»  »umlamd ;  Ladaboor,  JMa»  iwrtk  tfm  ^Uof,  18:!9, 

and  Fkfr^  Jttaiao,  182»48 ;  Boaa,  Jbte  waA  dm  AUtd,  1887-48 ;  BchnroYikiy. 


apMndloaa 
A]\toa,roM 


/amiMy  to  Aa  AIM  (Rvm.\  1846 ;  TehJhatehali;  KoydM  da  rAUmi,  1848 ;  Hal- 
aenan,  BtU$  matk  dm  AUai,  1846;  Homboklt,  AoU  CMrala,  1844;  Stnekm. 

.         ...      ^^^ .  Go,^^]!^  JtawflaBMoaa,  1848 ;  Hoflknann,  BtUt  nodk 

1647 :  Hajpraiaiatar,  fltaMMeiii£fc«lfl*(Riiaa.l  1854 :  Gkati^n, 
R0latkeriAUQ9b9^  ktkitograpkt$du  rofUmngm  aUr  dfo  AUaiaektH  m«r  (18671 
Norditekt  Mm  und  Fortdmng$n  n868X  •o<l  A'i^  om  d*m  AIM ;  Middendoi^ 
SMrirnkt  Jbte,  1846-76;  Bahrenok,  MHmn  und  FomAungtn  Im  Ammrtand^  1656- 
60:  Maximowlei,  PrImdHm  norm  AwuirtiuU,  1850,  and  many  aabaaooant  mono- 
papba:  Badda,  JtaiaabariaUa,  1861,  and  JMmr  4m  SudotUn  SfHrimu,  1861-05 ; 
bTaUahtn, DmeripHom qf  Wod SSbmia,  1600:  Maaak, /ovmaf  le Oa  Ammr^  1861, 
and  Tko  UouH  BmUm,  1662  (both  Rnaa.) ;  Trttdy  of  tha  Blbariaa  azpedlUon,-- 
nathematieal  part  (ako  nographioal)  by  Behnan,  and  phyalcal  part  tnrSehmidt, 
Qlahn,  and  Biylkia,  1674  ag. ;  Oawakl  Harr,  "MkKdiaa  Flora  ron  Bakhalin? 
in  M4m.  At.  So.  StPkorimro,  1870 :  WeDokoff,  Dk  RuMtUek^Atiatimhtn  Gnrna- 
kmdo,  1674t  and  RtrntmarndS*  End  (Baaa.X  IBTT ;  Yagln  SOrir,  a eoUaetton  of 
papan(Bua.X  1878 ;  Kitroahapkln,  Va»f«ik  Didriet  and  U»  Li*  (Riiaa.X  1866  ; 
Kannaa,  Tont  lAJb  in Sftario,  1870;  TraUakofl;  Th$  TurMJAtmi  Diitriet,  1866; 
FkTlof;  SOorian  JIfvari,  1878 :  Uaoff.  StaL  Dmer.  of  Sib,  Comatkt,  1870 ;  Pinaeh. 
JUim  math  Wtd  SWrUn,  1870 ;  Baabohn,  A  VUit  to  Oa  Fa<f«y  «/  At  Yenimf, 
1870;  NoidaB8ld51d,  FoyiMac/tta  Vega,  1861,  and  Yoga  Bxptd,  Vtlmuk.  laJMa^ 
Mbar,  1682  ig^jWinkW.^ni^il  UaiMftarSttar,  1888 ;  BogolobaUy,  JfiiMaCaal; 

bMrM,  *o.,i884;  Bparek,  Bumia  <^f  Ao  Far  Rut  (Rxm.Xl9»:  1 * 

SUtuMim  of  A*  TOmu  of  SSborla.  omclal  pablioatioa  (RDaa.X  1879 ; 
Ooofr,  OMl  Stat  Dmtman  of  tta  JtuMiaa  Aaiiin,  6  Tola,  (a  moat  valoaUa 
aonroo  of  Inftwinatkm,  with  ftill  bibUograpbioal  detaila  nndar  each  artlola) ; 
KUafo  Baolna.  QktgrupkU  UwhmtMt,  toL  tL,  "L'Aaia  Boaaa,"  alao  RohUr 
tranalatioB  with  appendioaa;  Tadrtntaali;  sAoria  ao  a  CoUm§  (Rnaa.),  188S: 
\  ad.  17  P.  Bamanoir,  to!.  xI.  (Waatani  BlbMia)ftnd 
_.  Mgtoff,  (AivMldnr  «/;S(6u  lffj(.A«a»  lOtt  10  I«Sf; 
Oaida  to  Wod  SOorla  (Rua.i  1886;  BuTorio,  AwMy  KaUndar  (fot 
na  IbUowlng  periodleala  oontain  Important  Infccmation :— 

*     -        WtgatiuAMiatt^iuo,1925; 

I  do  fAoad.  d.  So.  do 

;  tha  pabUcatlona  of  tha  Bt  Faterabarg 

BotaaloaKSardan.aad  of  tha  genaimlataff;  BlErand  Helmenen,Brttr^ ;  Ennnn, 
Ar6kio\  JTMoHaol  lOU,  1646,  and  Addnda,  1846-76,  official  publicatlona  (Rnaa.) ; 
TyMtHtt,  LofUkA,  and  laooMa  of  tha  Roaaiaa  G«)8nphteal  Bodaty ;  ZaricU 
and  JjwMki  of  tha  ■aatan  and  Waatani  BIberiaa  bnmohaa  of  tha  aama :  Bu/lat/H 
da  la  59a.  d« Molar,  do  Moooom;  ImmNa  of  tha  Bodaty  of  Frianda  of  Katiuml 
Boieneae  at  Moaoow  (for  anthropology) :  IViub  of  flia  Ural  and  Bt  Patersbarw 
Bodaty  of  Natoraliata :  Minhtg  /oHraoI  of  Bt^tarabnrK ;  VtrhamdL  dor  Minor. 
Gbn  aMAiWatarv:  MoloorologiotkorJakrtmekand  ^mialMof  tha  Gaatml  Fbyd- 
oal  Obaanmtory ;  Drootufoga  i  Nomuia  JBoHiyB ;  tha  medical  and  topogmphioal 
SbomOt,  tha  Sbemik  aaiobaot  ModHdom,  and  **  Tha  Health  "  iZdorovUi  oontain 
moat  Talnable  eontributioDB  to  tiio  danMcraphy  of  Bibaria :  tha  newapopcra 
Awmr^  VodoAwoU  Oboononio,  and  aapaeial^  Siblr,  now  pabUahed  at  Irkntsk ; 
Sumiteki  Ronm;  Priroda,  a  popotar  rtrlaw  oontaining  Tilaabla  infonnaUoA 
aboQt  hoating :  Paotmhugta  ZwuH  (dmanaoa)  of  aapaiita  governmaDta.  The 
oOdal  pnbUoatkm  of  tha  mlniatry  of  navy,  Jfarafcoi  Sbomik.  eontatna  man^ 
important  oontribattona  to  tha  geography  of  BIberIa,  aa  alic^  eeeaaionally,  the 
Voonrnfl  Sbomik,  Oomplato  indazaa  by  M.  Maihoff  axe  pabliahad  by  the  Goo- 
giaphioal  BodotJT* 

(D  flora  and  Amwi.— Baaldaa  tha  worica  of  Omalin,  Oeotgi;  Fdlaa,  Lado* 
bonr,  Middendorff,  Manok,  Behranok,  Radde,  Bahmidt,  Olehn,  andMvdm*- 
wieiL  aoe  a  large  nnmbar  of  monompha  by  Bobmidti  RegaL  Tnuitrettar. 
TUnm,  Bnndtk  POlyakolL  KartynolC  Budiaoheff,  and  many  othera  aoattared 
tfaroagh  the  pnblieationa  of  tha  .Academy  of  8elenoaa,tha  Bt  Pateraborg  Botanical 
Ganien,  the  Bodety  of  NfttoraUata  of  Mooeow,  the  Bodaty  of  FHanda  of  Natural 


Smoomigl  Areki9, 1825 ;  5fMrffcif  TpMlnft,  1818  oq.:  Magaoi 
Mtamgrn  AolaUmm  and  MU.  Pkgol^imo  HrtO  d«  fia/L  do 
Si  PHonbomrgiM^moim  of  the  aome;  the  pabUoatlona  of  t 


Bdanaea  of  Moaoow,  and  tha  Goopaphioal  Bodetlea  of  Bt  Fetanborg  and 
'  mral  of  them  are  oomplato /orvfar  of  aaparato  ragiona,  or  import- 
ipha  of  aapomte  ela ■■■  of  the  TegetaUe  or  animal  kingdom,  or  Usta 
id  anlmaiB  ooDe  ■  •  -    •  ^    * 


Ifkntak.    Benraloft 


/orvfar  of  aaparata  ragiona,  or  import- 

BTegetable  or  fff<»"»^  kingdom,  or  Uata 

of  pluita'ani  animala  o^leetad  dvvlag  aepaiate  Jonmeyi ;  aee  alao Tacma- 
owSfa  Uata  of  Wrda  in  BmIL  da  la  AML/ooLdtfyvMi.  1682.  MeshoTa  JKNio- 
frafMetd  Indomo,  yeariy  pnUiahed  1»r  the  GeogiaphlOBi  Bodoty,  and  the  JndfCM 
of&eKieir Bodety  of  Natoraliata gfVe fOU dataOa. 

(6)  Owlofy.— (Seologieal  obaervationa  ofcor  ia  nearly  all  the  abore-mentioDed 
worka  of  travel  and  aerial  pablioattona.  Of  reoent  monogiapha  tha  following, 
pabliahed  In  periodioal  pnblioationa,  may  be  mentioned :— Ma^ltdcy,  in  KafC 
dor  Mimor. Ota.  awA  Pidordbmrg,  1666 ;  Behmidt,  '* Mammath  Bdae,-  in  Jfaai.  ^ 
St  Potonbmov  Ao. :  Lopatin,  on  the  Yitim,  Teniae!,  and  Kzaanoyarak,  in  Jf inino 
/Ottmol  and  aarkla  of  the  Bt  Potenbon  and  Beat  BIbcrian  OeograpUenl 
Booiofer;  GMkanowiU.  in  Jfaak  Ao.  of  Seianaw;  Ganaki  (map  of  ahorca  of 
BaflmiX  in  TowooUa,  But  Blbadan  Oeographioal  Bodoty,  and  oovenl  papan, 
OBpeoiouy  oo  mlataig  diatrieta.  in  the  CfonM  /onmoL 


BIborIa,'*  •'Hiatoriool  Bketohea,- in  variooa  NTtowa;  Polyakoii;  J 

Ob  (tnHi6lated  Into  Qmbms);  8diap«i(  la  varioqa  bielorieia  woifea  and  ta 
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the  InmtMi  Af  thdBIbccfui  OeognpUeal  9ntMj ;  SunokTMoff,  Cvftoaiary  Lam 
0/  Slhtria»  Itdtanm,  1876 ;  papen  In  Oltlekmtwmnfla  Zaptaki,  vola.  oexxxiz. 
and  oexcUL;  Tadrfotwff,  Sttiria,  1882.  Amntoff  and  Koatioff  In  the  aerials 
or  the  Geoflr.  Boo.  give  infomiatloa  about  the  preaent  atate  of  the  Indigenea 
and  their  raathms  to  Boaria.  . 

(5)  A2k.— Ifaxiiiiofi;  SOmia  m»d  Bard  Labow,  1871 ;  Foinltdcy,  AdminMm- 
Mem  qfKMik,  1879;  Yagfn.  "Historical  Documentu  on  Siherla,"  in  the  ooUeetirai 
sa*r,  ToL  L;  NlkltlB/*  Priaons  and  th^  Prlaona  Qneatton,"  In  RtMkiv  KyMtoft; 
1878;  Xiahlo,  «<0n  Siberian  Prlaona,"  In  OUIek.  ZtifUki,  1881;  Tadrintaefl; 
$ib€fU  itt  a  CUbaf,  188S :  Doatoierakj.  Bwritd.  A*iM,  1881 :  Roeen.  jr«Mo<rva 
»hm  2]toiftrMns  187QL  <P.  A.  K.) 

SIBSAGAB)  or  Sskbsauoob,  a  Britisli  district  of  India, 
in  the  npper  YsHej  of  the  province  of  Assam,  lying  be- 
tween 26*  19'  and  27*  16'  N.  lat  and  93'  21'  and  95'  25' 
E.  long.,  and  coTering  an  area  of  2855  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Lakhimpnr  district,  on 
the  S.  by  independent  N&gi  territory,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Nowgong  and  Kigi  HUls  districts.  Sibs&gar  consists 
of  a  level  plain,  much  overgrown  with  grass  and  jungle, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  tributarite  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. It  is  divided  by  the  little  stream  Disai  into  two 
tracts,  which  differ  in  soil  and  general  appearance.  The 
surface  of  the  eastern  portion  is  very  flat,  the  general  level 
being  broken  only  by  the  long  lines  of  embankments 
raised  by  the  Aham  lungs  to  serve  both  as  roadways  and 
as  a  protection  against  floods.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
heavy  loam  of  a  whitish  colour,  which  is  well  adapted  for 
rice  cultivation.  West  of  the  Disai,  though  the  surface 
sail  is  of  the  same  character,  the  general  aspect  is  diver- 
sified by  the  protrusion  of  tiie  subsoil,  which  consists  of 
a  stiff  clay  abounding  in  iron  nodules,  and  is  furrowed  by 
frequent  ravines  and  water-courses,  which  divide  the  cul- 
tivable fields  into  innumerable  small  sunken  patches  or 
kolas.  The  chief  river  is  the  Brahmaputra,  which  is  navi- 
gable throughout  the  year  by  steamers  and  large  native 
craft  The  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra 
comprise  the  Dhaneswari,  the  Buri  Dihing,  the  Disang, 
and  the  Dikhu,  all  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  NAgi  Hills.  Included  within  the  district  is  the  island 
of  Maguli,  which  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  silt 
brought  down  by  the  Subansiri  river  from  the  HimiUayas 
and  deposited  in  the  wide  channel  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
Goal,  iron,  petroleum,  and  salt  are  found  in  the  district. 
Wild  beasts  of  all  kinds  abound,  incfuding  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  tiger,  bufialo^  and  deer.  The  dunate,  like  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  Assam  valley,  is  comparatively  mild 
and  temperate,  and  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about 
94  inches. 

In  18«1  the  popolstion  of  Silid«ar  was  870,274  (males  1D6,1»4, 
females  176^ 080},  of  whom  Hindus  numbered  839,603,  Moham- 
medans 15,005,  bill  tribes  18,829,  and  Christians  804.  The  only 
place  of  more  than  6000  inhabitants  is  SibsXoar  (see  below).  Of 
the  totsl  area  869,225  acres  were  under  cnltivation  in  1888-84, 
bnidee  78,710  acres  of  forests.  The  staple  product  is  rice,  which 
jwldi  two  crops  in  the  vear;  tea  is  also  extenavely  grown, 
Sibaagar  being  second  oniy  to  Cachar  among  the  tea -growing 
distKcts  of  India;  other  crops  inclnde  food-mins,  pnlaes,  oil- 
seeds,  sugar-cane,  and  cinchona.  The  local  inuostries  are  limited 
to  the  weaying  of  dlk  and  cotton  cloth,  the  making  of  brass  and 
faeU-meUl  ntenails,  and  coarse  pottery.  The  principal  exports  are 
tea,  silk,  mnstard-aeed,  cotton,  and  jungle  products ;  the  imports 
iaclnde  salt,  oil,  opium,  piece-goods,  and  miscellaneous  hardware. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Aham  dynastv  Sibs^r,  with  the  rest  of 
the  A«am  valley,  fell  into  the  hande  of  the  Burmese.  They  were 
expelled  by  the  British  in  1823,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
nllej  was  annexed  to  British  India.  The  British,  however,  were 
mdispoMd  to  undertake  the  responsihilities  of  admuistration  be- 
Tond  what  seemed  absolutely  necessary.  The  country  now  forming 
san&ear  district,  together  with  the  southern  portion  of  Lakhimpur, 
«aa  placed  under  the  rule  of  Ba|a  Purandhar  Sinh,  on  his  agreeing 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  £6000.  Owing  to  the  nga*8  misrule, 
nibeaaar  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  pover^,  and,  as  he  was 
noable  to  pay  the  annnal  tribute,  the  tern  toriee  were  resumed  by 
the  Goremment  of  India,  and  in  1838  Sibs4aar  was  placed  under 
the  direct  management  of  a  British  oflicer.  The  tea  industry  soon 
■'Tonglit  back  proaperity,  and  the  SibiAgar  peasants  now  rank 
UBODg  the  most  contented  and  wealthy  in  Assam. 

SIBSAOAR,  diief  town  and  civil  headquarters  of  the 
above  district,  is  ntoated  abgut  U  miles  south  from  the 


Brahmaputra,  being  picturesquely  placed  around  a  magni- 
ficent tank  covering  an  area  of  114  acres.  Besided  the 
houses  of  the  civil  officiaJs,  it  possesses  a  straggling  bazaar,  * 
in  which  a  britsk  business  Ia  carried  on  during  the  cold 
season  witli  the  neighbouring  hill  tribes.  In  1881  the 
population  of  the  town  was  5868. 

SIBTL.  Certain  women  who  prophesied  under  the  in- 
spiration of  a  deity  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Sibyls.  The 
inspiration  manifested  itself  outwardly  in  distorted  features, 
foaming  mouth,  and  frantic  gestures.  The  notion  that 
hysterical,  convulsive,  and  epileptic  affections  are  proof  of 
divine  inspiration  has  been  common  all  over  the  world  (see 
Tyler's  Prxmitivt  Culture^  ii.  p.  131  */.).  Hornet  does  not 
refer  to  a  Sibyl,  nor  does  Herodotus.  The  first  Gre'k 
writer,  CO  far  as  we  know,  who  does  so  is  Heraclitus 
(flourished  about  5(X)  B.t'.).  As  to  the  number  and  native 
countries  of  the  Sibyls  much  divernity  of  opinion  prevailed, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  contradictory  statements  of  ancient 
writers.  Aristophanes,  Plato,  and  the  author  of  the  6ai>- 
/Muria  dKowrfiara,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  appear  to  know 
of  only  one  Sibyl.  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  pupil  of  Plato, 
seems  to  be  the  first  writer  who  distinguiaJied  several 
Sibyls, — the  Erythrean,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Helles- 
pontine.  Later  writers  speak  of  two,  three,  four,  eight, 
ten,  and  twelve.  Pausanias  (z.  12)  enumerates  four.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  oldest  was  the  Libyan^  Sibyl,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia.  The  second  was  Hero- 
phile,  a  native  of  Marpessus  or  Erythne  in  the  Troad ; 
she  lived  mostly  in  Samos,  but  visited  Clarus,  Delos, 
and  Delphi.  She  livod  before  the  Trojan  War,  which 
she  is  said  to  have  predicted.  The  third  was  the  Sibyl 
of  CumsB  in  Italy,  and  the  fourth  was  a  Hebrew  Sibyl 
called  Sabbe;  others,  however,  called  the  last- mentioned 
Sibyl  a  Babylonian  or  Egyptian.  According  to  Plutarch 
(De  Pyth,  Orar,,  9),  the  first  Sibyl  was  she  of  Delphi. 
Varro  enumerates  ten  Sibyls, — the  Perxian,  Libyan,  Del- 
phic, Cimmerian,  Erythnean,  Samian,  Cuman,  Hellespont- 
ine,  Phrygian,  and  Tiburtine.  The  Sibyl  of  whom  we 
hear  most  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumse,  whom  iGneas  con- 
sulted before  his  descent  to  Hades.  She  was  supposed  to 
live  1000  years.  It  was  she  who  sold  to  Tarquin  the 
Proud  the  Sibylline  books.  She  first  offered  him  nine; 
when  he  refused  them,  she  burned  three  and  offered  him 
the  remaining  six  at  the  same  price;  when. he  again  re- 
fused them,  she  burned  three  more  and  offered  him  the  re- 
maining three  still  at  the  same  price.  Tarquin  then  bought 
them.  They  were  entrusted  to  a  college  of  fifteen  men 
(quindeeemvifi  taeris  fna'undit),  who  preserved  them  and 
consulted  them  on  occasions  of  nationcd  danger.  It  would 
seem  that  they  were  consulted  with  a  view  to  discover,  not 
exact  predictions  of  definite  future  events,  but  the  religious 
observances  necessary  to  avert  extraordinary  calamities  and 
expiate  prodigies.  They  were  written  in  hexameter  verse 
and  in  Greek ;  hence  the  college  of  curators  was  always 
assisted  by  two  Greek  interpreters.  The  books  were  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  and  shared  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  by  fire  in  83  b.c.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  the  senate  sent  ambassadors  in 
76  to  Erythree  to  collect  the  oracles  afresh  and  they  brought 
back  about  1000  verses ;  others  were  collected  in  Bium, 
Samos,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa.  In  the  year  1 2  Augustus 
sought  out  and  burned  a  great  many  spurious  oracles  and 
subjected  the  Sibvlline  books  to  a  critical  revision ;  they 
were  then  placed  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrons, 
where  we  hear  of  them  still  existing  in  363.  They  seem 
to  have  been  burned  by  Stilicho  shortly  after  400.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Klausen  (jEneas  und  die  Penattt, 


^  There  is  a  gap  in  the  text  of  Pausanias,  and  hi»  meaning  is  not 
futte  certain. 
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Hamburg,  1839-40),  the  oldest  collection  of  Sibylline 
oracles  appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  time  of 
"Solon  and  Cyrus  at  Gergis  on  Mount  Ida  in  the  Troad ; 
it  was  attributed  to  the  Sibyl  of  Marpeasus  and  was  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Qergis.  Thence  it 
passed  to  Erythrsa,  where  it  became  famous.  It  was  this 
very  collection,  it  would  appear,  which  found  its  way  to 
Cum»  and  from  Cunue  to  Borne. 


The  collection  of  to-called  Sih^Uine  ondee  vhieh  hM  deMOided 
to  OB  ifl  obviously  •purioaa,  beanng  marka  ^t  Jewish  uid  Christiaii 
origin.  Ewald  asugne  the  oldest  of  them  to^aboat  124  B.a  And 
the  latest  to  about  668-672  jld.  Tbev  have  been  edited  by  Friad- 
Ueb  (Leipdc,  1862)  and  Alexandre  (2d  ed.,  Paria,  1869).  For  an 
examination  of  the  different  lists  of  Sibyls,  see  E.  Haass,  Ik  Sibyl- 
larum  Indieibut,  Berlin,  1870. 

SIBYLLINE  BOOKS.  See  Afocaltftio  Lttesa- 
TtJKB,  voL  ii  p.  177. 
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SICILY,  slightly  surpassed  by  Sardinia  in  superficial 
extent,  is,  in  its  geographical  and  historical  position, 
the  greatest  island  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  such  it  holds 
among  European  lands  a  position  answering  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  the  greatest  island  of  the  Ocean,  and  the  events  of 
their  history  have  at  more  than  one  period  brought  the  two 
islands  into  a  close  connexion  with  one  another.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  Sicily  (see  voL  xiii  pi.  lY.)  led  almost 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  its  historical  position,  as  the  meet- 
ing-place of  the  nations,  the  battle-field  of  contending  races 
and  creeds.  Lying  nearer  to  the  mainland  of  Europe  and 
nearer  to  Africa  than  any  other  of  the  great  Mediterranean 
islands,  Sicily  is,  next  to  Spain,  the  connecting  link  between 
those  two  quarters  of  the  world.  It  stands  also  as  a  break- 
water between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  In  prse-historic  times  those  two  divisions 
were  two  vast  lakes,  and  Sicily  is  a  surviving  fragment  of 
the  land  which  once  parted  the  two  united  seas  and  united 
the  continents  which  are  now  distinct.  That  Sicily  and 
Africa  were  once  joined  we  know  only  from  modem  scien- 
tific research ;  that  Sicily  and  Italy  were  once  joined  is 
handed  down  in  legend,  unless  the  legend  itself  is  not  rather 
an  obvious  guess.  Sicily  then,  comparatively  ne^kr  to  Africa, 
but  much  nearer  to  Europe,  has  been  a  European  land,  but 
one  specially  open  to.  invasion  and  settlement  from  Africa. 
Dividing  the  eastern  and  western  basins  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  has  been  a  part  of  western  Europe,  but  a  part 
which  has  had  specially  close  relations  with  eastern  Europe. 
It  has  stood  at  various  times  in  close  connexion  with  Greece, 
with  Africa,  and  with  Spain  /  but  its  closest  connexion  has 
been  with  the  neighbouring  land  of  Italy.  Still  Italy  and 
Sicily  are  thoroughly  distinct  lands,  and  the  history  of 
Sicily  should  never  be  looked  on  as  simply  part  of  the 
history  of  Italy.  Lying  thus  between  Europe  and  Africa, 
Sicily  has  been  the  battle-field  of  Europe  and  Africa.  That 
is  to  say,  it  has  been  at  two  separate  periods  the  battle-field 
of  Aiym  and  Semitic  man.  In  the  later  stage  of  the 
strife  it  has  been  the  battle-field  of  Christendom  and  Islam. 
This  history  Sicily  shares  with  Spain  to  the  west  of  it  and 
with  Cyprus  to  the  east.  And  with  Spain  the  island  has 
had  several  direct  points  of  connexion.  There  was  in  all 
likelihood  a  near  kindred  between  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  two  lands.  In  later  times  Sicily  was  ruled  by 
Spanish  kings,  both  alone  and  in  union  with  other  king- 
doms. The  connexion  with  Africa  has  consisted  simply 
in  the  settlement  of  conquerors  from  Africa  at  two  periods^ 
first  Phoenician,  then  Suucen.  On  the  other  hand  Sicily 
has  been  more  than  once  made  the  road  to  African  con- 
quest and  settlement^  both  by  Sicilian  princes  and*  by  the 
Roman  masters  of  Sicily.  The  connexion  with  Greece, 
the  most  memorable  of  aJl,  has  conusted  in  the  settlement 
of  many  colonies  from  old  Greece,  which,  gave  the  island 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  its  history,  and  which  made  the 
greater  part  practically  Greek.  This  Greek  element  was 
strengthened  at  a  later  time  by  the  long  connexion  of 
Sicily  with  the  Eastern,  the  Greek-speaking,  diviaioB  of 


the  Boman  empire.  And  the  influence  of  Greece  on 
Sicily  has  been  repaid  in  more  than  one^  shape  l^  SidUan 
rulers  who  have  at  various  times  held  influence  and 
dominion  in  Greece  and  elsewhere  beyond  the  Hadriaiic 
(Adriatic).  The  connexion  between  Sicily  and  Italy  begins 
with  the  primitive  kindred  between  some  of  the  oldest 
elements  in  each.  Then  came  the  contemporary  Greek 
colonization  in  both  lands.  Then  came  the  tendency  in  the 
dominant  powers  in  southern  Italy  to  make  their  way  into 
Sicily  also.  Thus  the  Roman  occupation  of  Sicily  ended 
the  struggle  between  Greek  and  Phoenician.  Thus  the 
Norman  occupation  ended  the  struggle  between  Greek  and 
Saracen.  Of  this  last  came  the  long  connexion  between 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  under  several  dynasties.  Lastly 
comes  the  late  absorption  of  Sicily  in  the  modem  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  result  of  these  various  forms  of  Italian 
influence  has  been  that  all  the  other  tongues  of  the  island 
have  died  out  before  the  advance  of  a  peculiar  dialect  ol 
Italian.  In  religion  again  both  Islam  and  the. Eastern 
form  of  Christianity  have  given  way  to  its  Italian  form. 
The  connexion  with  England  amounts  to  this,  that  both 
islands  came  under  Norman  dynasties,  that  under  Norman 
rule  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was  ex- 
tremely close,  and  that  the  last  time  that  Sicily  was  the 
seat  of  a  separate  power  it  was  under  British  protection. 

The  Phoenician,  whether  from  old  Phoenicia  or  from  Car- 
thage, came  from  lands  \s  hich  were  mere  strips  of  sea  coast 
with  a  boundless  continent  behind  them.  The  Greek  of 
old  Hellas  came  from  a  land  of  islands,  peninsulas,  and 
inland  seas.  So  did  the  Greek  of  Asia,  though  he  had, 
like  the  Phoenician,  a  vast  continent  liehind  him.  In  Sicily 
they  all*found  a  strip  of  searcoast  with  an  inland  region 
behind ;  but  the  strip  of  sea-coast  was  not  .like  the^  brdten 
coast  of  Greece  and  Greek  Asia,  and  the  inland  region  was 
not  a  boundless  continent  like  Africa  or  Asia.  In  Sicily 
therefore  the  Greek  became  more  continental,  and  the  Phoe- 
nician became  more  insular,  than  either  nation  had  been  in 
its  own  land.  Neither  people  ever  occupied  the  whole  island : 
the  presence  of  the  other  hindered  either  from  occupying 
even  the  whole  of  the  coast;  nor  was  either  people  ever  able 
to  spread  its  dominion  over  the  earlier  inhabitants  very 
far  inlands  Sicily  thus  remained  a  world  of  its  own,  with 
interests  and  disputes  of  its  own,  and  divided  among  in- 
habitants of  various  nations.  The  history  of  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  is  constantly  connected  with  the  history  of  old 
Hellas,  but  it  runs  a  separate  course  of  its  own. .  Their 
position  answers  somewhat  to  that  of  the  English  people 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  Ho  the  mother-coimtiy 
of  Great  Britain.  It  differs  in  this,  that  the  independence 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  was  not  the  result  of  warfare 
with  the  mother-country.  Otherwise  the  analog  would 
ha^e  been  almost  exact,  if  France  or  Spain  had  ke]^  its  old 
power  in  North  America.  The  Phoenician  element  ran  an 
opposite  course,  as  the  independent  Phoenician  settlements 
in  Sicily  sank  into  dependencies  of  Carthage.  The  entrance 
of  the  Romans  put  an  end  to  aUpractical  independence  on 
the  part  of  either  nation.  But  £oman  ascendency  did  not 
affect  Greeks  and  Phondoana  in  the  same  way.    Eboenician 
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life  gxadoally  died  oat  Bat  Boman  aacendezK^  nowhere 
crashed  out  Onek  life  where  it  already  existed,  and  in 
some  ways  it  strengthened  it.  Though  the  Greeks  never 
spread  their  dominion  over  the  island,  they  made  a  peace- 
ful conqaest  of  it.  This  process  was  in  no  way  hindered 
by  the  Roman  dominion ;  the  work  of  asfiimilatiou  went 
on  still  faster. 

The  qneetion  now  comes,  Who  were  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Sicily  t  The  island  itself,  SuccAio,  Sieiiia,  plainly 
takes  its  name  from  the  Sikels  (SoccAb^  Sieult),  a  people 
whom  we  find  oocapying  a  great  part  of  the  island,  chiefly 
cast  of  the  river  QeJa.  They  appear  also  in  Italy,  in  the 
toe  of  the  boot,  and  older  history  or  tradition  spoke  of 
them  as  having  in  earlier  days  held  a  large  place  in  Latiom 
and  elsewhere  in  central  Italy.  They  were  believed  to 
have  crossed  the  strait  into  the  island  about  300  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  settlements,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  11th  century  B.G.  They  found  in  the  island 
a  people  called  Sikans  {iucavol,  Sioantj,  whose  name  might 
pass  for  a  dialectic  form  of  their  own,  did  not  Uie  ancient 
writera  straitly  affirm  them  to  be  a  wholly  distinct  people, 
akin  to  the  Iberians.  Sikans  also  appear  with  the  Ligurians 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  (Virg..  JEn.^  vii  795, 
viiL  328,  xL  317,  and  Servius's  cote).  It  is  possible  then 
that  the  likeness  of  name  is  accidental,  that  the  Sikehi 
belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  the  Aryao  family  as  the 
Italians,  while  Sikans,  like  Ligurians  and  Iberians  and 
tiie  surviving  Basques,  belonged  to  the  earlier  non-Aryan 
population  of  western  Europe.  But,  whatever  the  origin  of 
ather,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  island  Sikans  and  Sikels  appear 
as  two  distinct  nations  with  a  clear  geottraphioed  boundary. 
And  we  may  venture  to  set  down  the  Sikels  as  undeveloped 
Latins,  who  were  hindered  by  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  from 
reaching  the  same  independent  national  life  as  their  kinsfolk 
in  Italy,  and,  instead  of  so  doings  were  gradually  Hellenized. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  Sikel  elements  made  ueir  way  into 
the  Greek  life  of  Sicily.  That  the  Sikehi  spoke  a  tongue 
closely  akin  to  Latin  is  plain  from  several  Sikel  words  which 
cr^t  into  Sicilian  Greek,  and  from  the  Sikeliot  system  of 
weij^ts  and  measures, — utterly  unlike  anything  in  old 
Greece.  When  the  Greek  settlements  begim,  the  Sikans 
had  hardly  got  beyond  the  life  of  viUages  on  hill-tops  n)ion. 
HaL,  V.  6),  more  truly  perhaps  villages  with  places  of  shdter 
on  the  hill-tops.  The  more  advanced  Sikels  had  their  hill- 
forts  also,  but  they  had  learned  the  advantages  of  the  sea, 
and  they  already  had  settlements  on  the  coast  when  the 
Greeks  came.  As  we  go  on,  we  hear  of  both  Sikel  and 
Sikan  towns ;  but  we  may  suspect  that  any  approach  to 
tnie  city  life  was  owing  to  Greek  influencee.  Neither 
people  grew  into  any  form  of  national  unity.  There  was 
neither  oommoa  king  nor  common  confederation  either  of 
Sikels  or  of  Sikans.  They  were  therefore  partly  subdued, 
partly  assimilated,  slowly,  but  without  much  effort. 

In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  island  we  find  a  small 
territoiT'  occupied  by  a  people  who  seem  to  have  made 
much  greater  advances  towards  civilized  life.  The  Elymoi 
Tere  a  people  of  uncertain  (wigin,  but  they  claimed  a 
mixed  descent,  partly  Trojan,  partly  Greek.  Thucydides 
lunrever  tmhesitating^y  reckons  them  among  barbarians. 
They  had  considerable  towns,  as  Segeeta  (the  Greek  E^gesta) 
^  Sryz,  and  the  whole  history,  as  well  as  the  remains,  of 
Segesta,  shows  that  Greek  influences  prevailed  among  them 
very  early.  In  shorty  we  find  in  the  island  three  nations 
distinct  from  the  Greeki,  two  of  which  at  least  easily 
adopted  Greek  culture  and  came  in  the  end  to  pass  for 
Gr^ks  by  adoption. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Greeks  were  not  the 
£rst  colonisung  people  who  were  drawn  to  the  great  island. 
As  in  Cypras  and  in  the  islands  of  the  JBgean,  the 
dicenicians  were  before  them.   And  it  is  from  this  presence 


of  the  highest  forms  of  Aryan  and  of  Semitic  man  that 
the  history  of  Sicily  draws  its  highest  interest  Of 
Phoenician  occupation  there  are  two^  or  rather  three, 
marked  periods.  We  must  always  remember  that  Carthage 
— the  new  city — ^was  one  of  the  latest  of  Phoenician  founda- 
tions, and  that  the  days  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion 
show  us  only  the  latest  form  of  Phoenician  life.  Phoe- 
nician settlement  in  Sicily  began  before  Carthage  became 
great,  perhaps  before  Carthage  came  into  being.  A  crowd 
of  small  settlements  from  the  old  Phoenicia,  settlements 
for  trade  rather  than  for  dominion,  factories  rather  than 
colonies,  grew  up  on  promontories  and  small  islands  all 
round  the  Sicilian  coast.  These  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  Greek  settlers,  and  the  Phoenicians  of  Sicily  withdrew 
step  by  step  to  form  three  considerable  towns  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  island, — Motye,  Soloeis  or  Solunto^  on  a 
hill  overhanging  the  sea  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  great 
PanormoB,  the  aU-haven  (see  Palkbmo),  the  city  destined 
to  be,  in  two  different  periods  of  the  world's  history,  the 
head  of  Semitic  power  in  Sicily. 

Our  earlier  notices  of  Sicily,  ot  Sikels  and  Sikans,  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  elsewhere,  are  vague  and  legendary. 
Both  races  appear  as  given  to  the  buying  and  selling  of 
sbves  {Od,,  zz.  383,  zxiv.  30,  210).  The  intimate  con- 
nexion between  old  Hellas  and  Sicily  begins  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Sicilian  Nazos  by  Chalkidians  of  Euboia 
under  Theokles,  which  is  assigned  to  the  year  735  B.a 
The  site,  a  low  promontory  on  the  east  coast,  immediately 
below  the  height  of  Tauromenion,  marks  an  age  which  had 
advanced  beyond  the  hill-fortress  and  which  thoroughly 
valued  the  sea.  The  next  year  Corinth  began  her  system 
of  settlement  in  the  west :  Korkyra  (Corcyra),  the  path  to 
Sicily,  and  Syracuse  on  the  Sicilian  coast  were  planted  as 
parts  of  one  enterprise.  From  this  time,  for  about  1 50  years, 
Greek  settlement  in  the  island,  with  some  intervals,  goes 
steadily  on.  Both  Ionian  and  Dorian  colonies  were  planted, 
both  from  the  older  Greek  lands  and  from  the  older  Sicilian 
settlements.  The  east  ooast,  nearest  to  Greece  and  richest 
in  good  harbours,  was  occupied  first  Here,  between 
Nazos  and  Syracuse,  arose  the  Ionian  cities  of  Leontinoi 
and  Katana  (Catina,  Catania)  and  the  Dorian  Megara  by 
Hybla.  Settlement  on  the  south-western  coast  began 
about  688  ao.  with  the  joint  Cretan  and  Rhodian  settle-' 
ment  of  Gela,  and  went  on  in  the  foundation  of  SeHnous 
^the  most  distant  Greek  city  on  this  side),  of  Kamarina 
(Camarina),  and  in  588  b.o.  of  the  Geloan  settlement  of 
Akragas  (Agrigentum,  Girgenti),  planted  on  a  high  hill,  a 
little  way  from  the  sea,  which  became  the  second  city  of 
Hellenic  Sicily.  On  the  north  coast  the  Ionian  Himera 
was  the  only  Greek  city  in  Sicily  itself,  but  the  Enidians 
founded  Upara  in  the  iEolian  Islands.  At  the  north-east 
comer,  opposite  to  Italy,  and  commanding  the  strait,  arose 
Zankle,  a  city  of  uncertain  date  and  mixed  origin,  better 
known  under  its  later  namet>f  Messana  (Messene,  Messina). 

Thus  nearly  all  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  a  great  part  of 
the  south  coast,  and  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  north, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Greek  settlers, — Sikeliots  (Ducc- 
AiomKt),  as  distinguished  from  the  native  Sikels.  This  was 
one  of  the  greatest  advances  ever  made  by  the  Greek  people. 
The  Greek  element  began  to  be  predominant  in  the  islemd. 
Among  the  earlier  inhabitants  the  Sikels  were  already  be- 
coming adopted  Greeks.  Many  of  them  gradually  sank 
into  a  not  wholly  unwilling  subjection  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil  under  Greek  masters, — ^a  relation  embodied  perhaps  in 
the  legend  that  a  native  Sikel  prince  led  the  Greek  settlers 
to  the  foundation  of  Megara.  But  there  were  also  inde- 
pendent Sikel  towns  in  the  interior,  and  there  vras  a  strong 
religious  intercommunion  between  the  two  races.  Sikel 
Henna  (Enna,  Castrogiovanni)  is  the  special  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Demeter  and  her  daughter.    The  Sikans,  on 
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the  other  hand,  seem  more  distinct  and  more  steadily 
hostile.  The  Fhosnicians,  now  shut  up  in  one  corner  of 
the  island,  with  Selinous  on  one  side  and  Himera  on  the 
other  founded  right  in  their  teeth,  are  bitter  enemies ;  but 
the  time  of  their  renewed  greatness  under  the  headship  of 
Carthage  has  not  yet  come.  The  7  th  century  b.c.  and  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  were  a  time  in  which  the  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily  had  their  full  share  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Greek  colonies  everywhere.  For  a  while  they  out- 
stripped the  cities  of  old  Greece.  Their  political  constitu- 
tions were  aristocratic ;  that  is,  the  franchise  was  confined 
to  the  descendants  of  Uie  original  settlers,  round  whom  an 
excluded  body  (5^fu>s  or  pUba)  was  often  growing  up.  The 
ancient  king^ip  was  perhaps  kept  on  or  renewed  in  some 
of  the  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  towns ;  but  it  is  more  certain 
that  civil  dissensions  led  very  early  to  the  rise  of  tyrants. 
The  first  and  most  famous  is  Fhalaris  of  Akragas,  whose 
exact  date  is  uncertain^  whDfie  letters  are  now  cast  aside, 
and  whose  brazen  bull  has  been  called  in  question,  but 
who  clearly  rose  to  power  very  soon  after  the  foundation 
of  Akragaa.  Under  his  rule  the  city  at  once  sprang  to 
the  first  place  in  Sicily,  and  he  was  the  first  Sikeliot  ruler 
who  held  dominion  over  two  Greek  cities,  Akragas  and 
Himera.  This  time  of  prosperity  was  also  a  time  of  intel- 
lectual progress.  To  say  nothing  of  lawgivers  like  Char- 
ondaa,  Uie  line  of  Sikeliot  poets  began  early,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  island,  the  adoption  of  many  of  its  local 
traditions  and  beliefs — ^perhaps  a  certidn  intermingling  of 
native  blood — gave  the  intellectual  life  of  Sicily  a  (£ar- 
acter  in  some  things  distinct  from  that  of  old  Hellas. 
Stesichoros  of  Himera  (c.  632-556  b.c^  holds  a  great  place 
among  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  and  some  place  in  the 
political  history  of  Sicilv  as  the  opponent  of  Fhalaris. 
The  architecture  and  sculpture  of  this  age  have  also  left 
some  of  their  most  remarkable  monuments  among  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  (see  Stsacitbe).  The  remains  of  the 
old  temples  of  Selinous,  attributed  to  the  7th  centuiy  B.O., 
show  us  the  Doric  style  in  its  earlier  state,  and  the  sculp- 
tures of  their  metopes  (preserved  at  Palermo)  are  as  dis- 
tinctly grotesque  as  any  Romanesque  sculpture  of  the 
11th  or  12th  century.  In  both  ages  the  art  of  the  builder 
was  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  ornamental  carver. 

This  first  period  of  Sicilian  history  lasts  as  long  as  Sicily 
remains  untouched  from  any  non-Hellenic  quarter  outside, 
and  as  long  as  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  remain  as  a  rule 
independent  of  one  another.  A  change  begins  in  the  6th 
century  and  is  accomplished  early  in  the  5th.  The  Phoeni- 
cian settlements  in  Sicily  become  dependent  on  Carthage, 
whose  growing  power  b^ins  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Greeks 
of  SicUy.  Meanwhile  the  growth  of  tyrannies  in  the. 
Greek  cities  was  beginning  to  group  several  towns  together 
under  a  single  master,  and  thus  to  increase  the  greatness 
of  particular  cities  at  the  expense  of  their  freedom.  Thus 
Theron  of  Akragas  (488-472),  ^ho  bears  a  good  character 
there,  acquired  also,  Uke  Fhalaris,  the  rule  of  Himera.  One 
such  power  held  dominion  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Anaxilaos  of  Rhegion,  by  a  long  and  strange  tale  of 
treachery,  occupied  Zankle  and  changed  its  name  to  Mes- 
sana.  But  the  greatest  of  the  Sikeliot  powers  began  at 
Gela  in  505,  and  was  in  485  translated  by  Gelon  to  Syra- 
cuse. That  city  now  became  the  centre  of  a  greater 
dominion  over  both  Greeks  and  Sikeb  than  the  island  had 
over  before  seen.  But  Gelon,  like  several  later  tyrants  of 
Syracuse,  takes  his  place — and  it  is  the  redeeming  point 
in  the  position  of  all  of  them — as  the  champion  of  Hellas 
against  the  barbarian.  The  great  double  invasion  of  480 
B.awas  planned  in  concert  by  tiie  barbarians  of  the  East  and 
the  West  (Diod.,xL  20;  schoL  on  Pind.,iyA.,L  146;  Grote, 
V.  294).  While  the  Persians  threatened  old  Greece.  Carth- 
age threatened  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.    There  were  Sikeliots 


who  played  the  part  of  the  Medieers  in  Greece :  Selinous 
was  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  and  the  coming  of  Hamilkar 
was  immediately  brought  about  by  a  tyrant  of  Himera 
driven  out  by  Theron.  But  the  united  power  of  Gelon 
and  Theron  cnuhed  the  invaders  in  the  great  battle  of 
Himera,  won,  men  said,  on  the  same  day  as  Salamis,  and 
the  victors  of  both  were  coupled  as  the  joint  deliverers  of 
Hellas  (Herod.,  viL  165-167;  Diod.,  xx.  20-25:  Find., 
Pyth.,  I  147-156 ;  Simonides,  fr.  42 ;  Polyainos,  L  27). 
But,  while  the  victory  of  Salamid  was  followed  by  a  long 
war  with  Persia,  the  peace  which  was  now  granted  to 
Carthage  stayed  in  force  for  seventy  yean.  Gelon  was 
followed  by  his  brother  Hieron  (478-467),  the  special 
subject  of  the  songs  of  Pindar.  Akragas  meanwhile 
flourished  under  Tlieron :  but  a  war  between  him  and 
Hieron  led  to  slaughter  and  new  settlement  at  Himera. 
These  transplantings  from  city  to  city  began  under  Qelon 
and  went  on  under  Hieron.  They  made  speakers  in  old 
Greece  (Thuc.,  vi  17)  contrast  the  permanence  of  habi- 
tation there  with  the  constant  changes  in  Sicily.  Hieron 
won  the  fame  of  a  founder  by  peopling  Eatana  with  new 
citizens,  and  changing  its  name  to  Aitna. 

None  of  these  tyrannies  were  long-lived.  The  power  of 
Theron  fell  to  pieces  under  Ids  son  Thrasydaios.  When 
the  power  of  Hieron  passed  in  467  B.a  to  his  brother 
Thrasyboulos  the  freedom  of  Syracuse  was  won  by  a 
combined  movement  of  Greeks  and  Sikels,  and  the  Greek 
cities  gradually  settled  down  ad  they  had  been  before  the 
tyrannies,  only  with  a  change  to  democracy  in  their  con- 
stitutions, llie  mercenaries  who  had  received  citizenship 
from  the  tyrants  were  settled  at  Messana.  About  fifty 
years 'of  general  prosperity  followed.  We  have  special 
pictures  of  almost  incredible  wealth  and  luxury  at  Akra- 
gas, chiefly  founded  on  an  African  trade.  Moreover  art, 
science,  poetry,  had  all  been  encouraged  by  the  tyrants, 
and  they  went  on  flourishing  in  the  free  states.  To  these 
was  now  added  the  special  growth  of  freedom,  the  art 
of  public  speaking.  Epichannos  (540-450),  carried  as  a 
babe  to  Sicily,  is  a  link  between  native  Sikeliots  and 
the  strangers  invited  by  Hieron;  as  the  founder  of  the 
local  Sicilian  comedy,  he  ranks  among  Sikeliotd.  After 
him  Sophron  of  Syracuse  gave  the  Sicilian  mimes  a  place 
among  the  forms  of  Greek  ix)etry.  But  the  intellect  of  free 
Sicily  struck  out  higher  paths.  Empedokles  of  Akragas  is 
best  known  from  the  legends  of  his  miracles  and  of  his  death 
in  the  fires  of  .£tna ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  philosopher, 
poet,  and  physician,  be^ddes  his  political  career.  It  is 
vaguely  implied  (Diog.  Laert.,  viiL  2,  9)  that  he  refused 
an  offer  of  the  tyranny  or  of  authority  in  ijome  shape. 
Gorgias  of  Leontinoi  (c.  480-375)  had  a  still  more  direct 
influence  on  Greek  culture,  as  father  of  the  technical  schools 
of  rhetoric  throughout  Greece.  Architecture  too  advanced, 
and  the  Doric  style  gradually  lost  somewhat  of  iU  ancient 
massiveness.  The  temple  at  S3nracuse  which  is  now  the 
metropolitan  church  belongs  to  the  earlier  days  of  this 
time.  It  is  followed  by  the  later  templed  at  Selinous, 
among  them  the  tempks  of  Zeus,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  greatest  in  Sicily,  and  by  the  wonderful  series  at 
Akragas,  crowned  by  the  Olympian  temple,  with  itd  many 
architectural  singularities.  This,  like  its  fellow  at  Selinous, 
was  not  fully  finished  at  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  inroad 
at  the  end  of  the  century.  , 

During  thid  time  of  propperity  there  was  no  dread  of 
Carthaginian  inroads.  But,  in  454  B.C.  we  read  of  a  war 
between  Segesta  and  Lilybaion  (Lilybseum).  There  was  as 
yet  no  town  of  Lilybaion;  but,  if  the  war  was  ^'aged 
againnt  any  Fhcenician  settlement,  the  fact  is  to  be  noticed, 
as  hitherto  Segesta  has  been  allied  with  the  Phcenicianis 
against  the  Greeks.  Far  more  important  are  our  notices^ 
of  the  earlier  inhabitantp.     For  now  comes  the  groat  8ikel 
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movement  under  Douketios,  who,  between  force  and  per- 
suasion, came  nearer  towards  uniting  hirf  people  into  one 
body  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  From  hia  native 
hill-top  of  Menai,  mtng  above  the  lake  .dedicated  to  the 
Palikoi,  the  native  deitien  whom  SikeU  and  Greeks  alike 
hononred,  he  brought  down  his  people  to  the  new  city  of 
Palikai  in  the  plain.  Hid  power  grew,  and  Akragas  co^d 
withstand  him  only  by  the  help  of  Syracuse.  Alternately 
victorioos  and  defeated,  spared  by  Syracuse  (451),  sent  to 
be  safe  at  Corinth,  he  came  back  to  Sicily  only  to  form 
greater  plans  than  before.  War  between  Akragas  and 
Syracuse  enabled  him  to  cany  out  his  schemes,  and,  with 
the  help  of  another  Sikel  prince  who  bore  the  Greek  name 
of  Archomides,  he  founded  Kale  Akte  on  the  northern 
coast.  But  his  work  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  440 ; 
the  hope  of  the  Sikel  people  now  lay  in  assimilation  to 
their  Hellenic  neighbours.*  Douketios's  own  foundation 
of  Kale  Akte  Kved  on,  and  we  presently  hear  of  Sikel 
towns  under  kings  and  tyrants,  all  marking  an  approach 
to  Greek  life.  Roughly  speaking,  while  the  Sikels  of 
the  plain  -  country  on  Uie  east  coast  became  subject  to 
Syracuse,  most  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  island  re- 
mained independent.  Of  the  Sikans  we  hear  less;  but 
Hykkara  in  the  north-west  was  an  independent  Sikan 
town  on  bad  terms  with  Segesta.  On  the  whole,  setting 
aside  the  impassable  barrier  between  Greek  and  Phcenician, 
other  distinctions  of  race  within  the  island  were  breaking 
down  through  the  spread  of  the  Hellenic  element.  Segesta 
was  on  familiar  terms  with  both  Greek  and  Phoenician 
neighbours,  and  had  the  right  of  intermarriage  (Thuc,  vi. 
6)  with  Hellenic  Selinous.  Among  the  Greek  cities  them- 
selves the  distinction  between  the  Dorian  and  the  Ionian 
or  Chalkidian  settlements  is  still  keenly  felt.  The  Ionian  i/* 
decidedly  the  weaker  element;  and  it  was  most  likely  owing 
to  the  rivahry  between  the  two  great  Dorian  cities  of 
Syracuse  and  Akngu  that  the  Chalkidian  towns  were  able 
to  keep  any  independence  at  all. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  Greeks  have 
formed  part  of  the  general  Greek  world,  while  within  that 
world  they  have  formed  a  world  of  their  own,  and  Sicily 
has  again  formed  a  world  of  its  own  ivithin  that.  Wars 
and  conquests  between  Greeks  and  Greeks,  especially  on 
the  part  of  Syracuse,  though  not  wanting,  have  been  on 
the  whole  less  constant  thiui  in  old  Greece.  It  is  even 
possible  to  appeal  to  a  vein  of  local  Sicilian  patriotism,  to 
preach  a  kind  of  Monroe  doctrine  by  which  Greeks  from 
other  lands  should  be  shut  out  as  strangers  {dkk6<l>vXoty 
Thuc,  vL  61,  74).  Presently  this  state  of  Sicilian  isolation 
was  broken  in  upon  by  the  great  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
Sikeliot  cities  were  drawn  into  alliance  with  one  side  or 
the  other,  till  the  main  interest  of  Greek  history  gathers 
for  a  while  round  the  Athenian  attack  on  Syracuse.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Lacedemonians  looked 
for  help  from  the  Dorian  Sikeliots.  But  the  first  active 
intervention  came  from  the  other  side.  Conquest  in  Sicily 
was  a  favourite  dream  at  Athens  (Thuc,  vl  1,  cf.  L  48, 
and  Diod.,  xiL  54),  with  a  view  to  wider  conquest  or  infiu- 
eQce  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  An  opportunity  for 
Athenian  'interference  was  found  in  427  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontinoi  and  their  allies.  Leontiiioi 
craved  help  from  Athens  on  the  ground  of  Ionian  kindred. 
Her  envoy  was  Gorgias ;  his  peculiar  style  of  rhetoric  was 
DOW  first  heard  in  old  Greece  (Diod.,  xii.  53,  54),  and  his 
pleadings  were  successfuL  For  several  years  from  this 
time  (427-422)  Athens  plays  a  part,  chiedy  unsuccessful, 
in  8iffili^*^  afGurs.  But  the  particular  events  are  of  little 
importance,  except  as  leading  the  way  to  the  greater 
events  that  follow.  The  steadiest  .ally  of  Athens  was  the 
Italiot  Elhegiort ;  Meaaai^a,  with  its  mixed  population,  was 
repeatedly  won  and  lost';  the  Sikel  tributaries  of  Syracuse 


give  zealous  help  to  the  Athenians.  But  in  424  all  the 
Sikeliot  and  most  of  the  Italiot  cities,  under  the  guidance 
of  Hermokrates  of  Syracuse,  who  powerfully  set  forth  the 
doctrine  of  Sikeliot,  perhaps  of  Sicilian  unity,  agreed  on 
a  peace.  Presently  an  internal  disturbance  at  Leontinoi 
led  to  annexation  by  Syracuse.  This  gave  the  /  theniana 
a  pretext  for  another  attempt  in  422.  Little  came  of  it^ 
though  Athens  was  joined  by  the  Doric  cities  of  Kamarina 
and  Akragas,  clearly  out  of  jealousy  towards  Syracuse. 
For  several  years  the  island  was  left  to  itself. 

The  far  more  memorable  interference  of  Athens  in 
Sicilian  afiairs  in  the  year  415  was  partly  in  answer  to 
the  cry  of  the  exiles  of  Leontinoi,  partly  to  a  quite 
distinct  appeal  from  the  Elymian  Segesta.  That  city,  an 
ally  of  Athens,  asked  for  Athenian  help  against  its  Greek 
neighbour  Selinous.  In  a  dispute,  partly  about  bound- 
aries, partly  about  the  right  of  intermarriage*  between  the 
Hellenic  and  the  Hellenizing  city,  Segesta  was  hard  pressed. 
She  vainly  asked  for  help  at  Akragas — some  say  at  Syra- 
cuse (Diod.,  xiL  82) — and  even  at  Carthage.  The  last 
appeal  was  to  Athens.  But  the  claims  of  Segesta  aqd 
Leontinoi  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  struggle  for  life  and 
death  between  Syracuse  and  Athens. 

The  details  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  (415-413) 
belong  partly  to  the  political  history  of  Athens,  partly  to 
that  of  Syracubb  (q,v,).  But  its  results  make  it  a  marked 
epoch  in  Sicilian  history,  and  the  Athenian  plans,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  West. 
If  the  later  stages  of  the  struggle  were  remarkable  for' the 
vast  number  oi  Greek  cities  engaged  on  both  sides,  and 
for  the  strange  inversion  of  relations  among  them  on  which 
Thucydides  (vii.  57,  58)  comments,  the  whole  war  was  yet 
more  remarkable  for  the  large  entrance  of  the  barbarian 
element  into  the  Athenian  reckonings.  The  war  was 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  Segesta ;  the  Sikels  gave  Athens 
valuable  help ;  the  greater  barbarian  powers  out  of  Sicily 
also  came  into  play,  ^me  help  actually  came  from 
Etruria.  But  Carthage  was  more  far-sighted.  If  Syra- 
cuse was  an  object  of  jealousy,  Athens,  succeeding  to  her 
dominion,  creating  a  power  too  nearly  alike  to  her  own, 
would  have  provoked  far  greater  jealousy.  So  Athens 
found  no  active  support  save  at  Naxos  and  Katana, 
though  Akragas,  if  she  would  not  help  the  invaders,  at 
least  gave  no  help  to  her  own  rival.  The  war  is  instruct- 
ive In  many  ways :  it  reminds  us  of  the  general  conditionn 
of  Greek  seamanship  when  we  find  that  Korkyra  was  the 
meetinff-place  for  the  allied  fieet,  and  that  Syracuse  was 
reached  only  by  a  coasting  voyage  along  the  shores  of 
Greek  Italy.  We  are  struck  aLto  by  the  low  military  level 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  Syracusan  heavy-armed  are 
as  far  below  those  of  Athens  as  those  of  Athens  are  below 
those  of  Sparta.  The  ^Mi«t-continental  character  of  Sicily 
causes  Syracuse,  with  its  havens  and  its  island,  to  be 
looked  on,  in  comparison  with  Athenn,  as  a  land  power 
{TfTrupiOTai,  Thuc,  vii.  21).  That  is  to  say,  the  Sikeliot 
level  represents  the  general  Greek  level  as  it  stood  before 
the  wars  in  which  Athens  won  and  defended  her  dominion. 
The  Greeks  of  Sicily  had  had  no  such  military  practice  as 
the  Greeks  of  old  Greece  ;  but  an  able  commander  could 
teach  both  Sikeliot  soldiers  and  Sikeliot  seamen  to  out- 
manoeuvre Athenians.  The  main  result  of  the  exijedition, 
as  regards  Sicily,  was  to  bring  the  island  more  thoroughly 
into  the  thick  of  Greek  affairs.  Syracuse,  threatened 
with  destruction  by  Athens,  was  saved  by  the  zeal  of  her 
metropoUs  Corinth  in  stirring  up  the  Peloponnesian  rivals 
of  AUiens  to  help  her.  Gylippos  came;  the  second 
Athenian  fleet  came  and  ^jerished.  Syracuse  was  saved ; 
all  chance  of  Athenian  dominion  in  Sicily  or  ehtewhere  in 
the  West  came  to  an  end.  Syracuse  repaid  the  debt  by 
good  service  to  the  Pelo^ionnesian  cause,  and  from  that 
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time  the  mntoal  influence  of  Sicily  and  old  Qreece  upon 
one  another  is  far  stronger  than  in  earlier  times. 

But  before  the  war  in  old  Qreece  ynta  over,  seventy  years 
after  the  great  victory  of  Gdion  (410),  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
had  to  undergo  barbarian  invasion  on  a  vaster  scale  than 
ever.  The  disputes}  between  Segesta  and  Selinous  called 
in  these  enemies  also.  Carthage  stepped  in  as  the  ally  of 
Segesta,  the  enemy  of  her  old  ally  Selinous.  Her  leader 
was  Hannibal,  grandson  and  avenger  of  the  Hamilkar  who 
had  died  at  Himera.  In  408,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  mer- 
cenary host,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  attacked  Selinous,  and 
stormed  Uie  town  after  a  murderous  assault  of  nine  days, 
while  the  other  Sikeliot  cities^  summoned  to  help,  were 
still  lingering.  The  walls  and  temples  were  overthr6wn ; 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  massacred;  the  few  who 
escaped  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  dismantled  site  as 
tributaries  of  Carthage;  and  the  city  never  recovered  its  old 
greatness.  Thence  Hannibal  went  on  to  Himera,  with  the 
special  mission  of  avenging  lus  grandfather.  By  this  time 
the  other  Greek  cities  were  stirred  to  help,  while  Sikels 
and  Sikans  joined  flannibal ;  the  strife  was  distinctly  a 
strife  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  At  last  Himera  was 
stormed,  and  3000  of  its  citizens  were  solemnly  slaughtered 
on  the  spot  where  Hamilkar  had  died.  Himera  ceased  to 
exist;  but  the  Carthaginians  founded  the  new  town  of 
Thermal  (Termini)  not  far  off,  to  which  the  name  is  some- 
times laxly  applied,  'fhe  Phoenician  possessions  in  Sicily 
now  stretched  across  the  island  from  Himera  to  Selinous. 
The  next  victim  was  Akragas ;  its  defenders,  natives  and 
allies,  quarrelled  among  themselves;  the  mass  of  the 
people  forsook  the  city,  and  found  belter  at  Qela  and 
elsewhere.  The  few  who  were  left  were  slaughtered ;  the 
town  was  sacked  and  the  walls  destroyed.  Akragas  was 
presently  restored,  and  it  has  lived  on  to  this  day ;  but  it 
never  recovered  its  old  greatness. 

Meanwhile  the  revolutions  of  Syracuse  affected  the  his- 
tory of  Sicily  and  of  the  whole  Greek  world.  Dionysios- 
the  tyrant  began  his  reign  of  thirty-eight  years  in  the  first 
months  of  405.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  new 
Carthaginian  commander,  Himilkon,  attacked  Gela  and 
Kamarina.  Dionysios,  coming  to  the  help  of  Gela,  was 
defeated,  and  was  charged  wi£  treachery.  He  now  made 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  both  towns  find  shelter  at  Syra- 
cuse. But  now  the  plague  led  Himilkon  to  ask  for  peace. 
Carthage  was  confinned  in  her  possession  of  Selinous, 
Himera,  and  Akragas,  with  some  Sikan  districts  which 
had  opposed  her.  The  people  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  were 
allowed  to  occupy  their  unwalled  towns  as  tributaries  of 
Carthage.  Leontinoi,  latterly  a  Syracusan  fort,  as  well  as 
Messana  and  all  the  Sikels,  were  declared  independent, 
while  Dionysios  was  acknowledged  as  master  of  Syracuse. 
No  war  was  ever  more  grievous  to  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion. More  than  half  Sicily  was  now  under  barbarian 
dominion ;  several  of  its  noblest  cities  had  perished,  and 
a  tyrant  was  established  in  the  greatest.  The  5th  century 
ao.,  after  its  central  years  of  freedom  and  prosperity,  ended 
in  hr  deeper  darkness  than  it  had  begun.  The  minuter 
account  of  Dionysios  belongs  to  Syracusan  history ;  but 
his  position,  one  unlike  anything  that  had  been  before 
seen  in  Sicily  or  elsewhere  in  Hellas,  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  His  only  bright  side  is  his  cham- 
pionship of  Hellas  against  the  Phoenician,  and  this  is 
balanced  by  his  settlements  of  barbarian  mercenaries  in 
several  Greek  cities.  Towards  the  native  races  his  policy 
varied  according  to  momentary  interests;  but  on  the 
whole  his  reign  tended  to  bring  the  Sikels  more  and 
more  within  the  Greek  pale.  His  dominion  is  Italian  as 
well  ae  Sicilian ;  his  influence,  as  an  ally  of  Sparta,  is 
important  in  old  Greece ;  while,  as  a  hirer  of  mercenaries 
everywhere,  he  had  wider  relations  than  any  earlier  Greek 


with  the  nations  of  western  Europe.  He  further  opened 
new  fields  for  Greek  settlement  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hadriatic.  In  shorty  under  him  Sicily  became  for  the 
first  time  the  seat  of  a  great  European  power,  while 
Syracuse,  as  its  head,  became  the  greatest  of  European 
cities.  His  reign  was  unusually  long  for  a  Greek  tyrant, 
and  his  career  furnished  a  model  for  other  rulers  and 
invaders  of  Sicily.  With  him  in  truth  begins  that  wider 
range  of  Greek  warfare,  policy,  and  dominion  which 
the  Macedonian  kingdoms  carry  on.  The  master  of  such 
a  dominion  becomes  the  improver  of  the  military  art 
With  him  begins  the  employment  of  ships  greater  than  the 
old  triremes^  of  more  effective  engines  in  sieges,  and  that 
combined  use  of  troops  of  various  arms  and  nations  which 
Alexander  carried  to  perfection. 

The  reign  of  Dionysios' (405-367)  is  divided  into  marked 
periods  by  four  wars  with  Carthage,  in  397-396,  392,  383, 
and  368.  In  the  first  war  his  home  power  was  all  but 
overthrown ;  but  he  lived  through  the  storm,  and  extended 
his  dominion  over  Naxos,  Katana,  and  LeontinoL  All 
three  perished  as  Greek  cities.  Katana  was  the  fint 
Sikeliot  city  to  receive  a  settlement  of  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, while  others  settled  in  non- Hellenic  Entella. 
Naxos  was  s$ttled1by  Sikels ;  Leontinoi  was  again  merged 
in  Syracuse.  Now  begin  the  dealings  of  Dionysios  with 
Italy,  where  the  Rhegines,  kinsmen  of  Naxos  and  Katana, 
planned  a  fruitless  attack  on  him  in  common  with  Messana. 
He  then  sought  a  wife  at  Rhegion,  but  was  refused  with 
scorn,  while  Lokroi  (Locri)  gladly  gave  him  Doris.  The  two 
cities  afterwards  fared  accordingly.  In  the  first  war  with 
Oarthage,  the  Greek  cities  under  Carthaginian  dominion 
or  dependence  helped  him ;  so  did  Sikans  and  Sikels,  whidi 
last  luMi  among  them  some  stirring  leaders;  Elymian  Segesta 
clave  to  Carthage.  Dionysios  took  the  Phoenician  strong- 
hold of  Motye ;  but  Himilkon  recovered  it,  destroyed  Mes- 
sana, founded  the  hill -town  of  Tauromenion  (Taorxnina) 
above  Naxos  for  Sikels  who  had  joined  him,  defeated  the 
fieet  of  Dionysios,  and  besieged  Syracuse.  Between  in- 
vasion and  home  discontent,  the  tyrant  was  all  but  lost ; 
but  the  Spartan  Pharakidas  stood  his  friend ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians again  suffered  from  pestilence ;  and  lUmilkon  went 
away  defeated,  taking  with  him  his  Carthaginian  troops 
and  forsaking  his  allies.  Gela,  Kamarina,  Himera,  Seli- 
nous, Akragas  itself,  now  passed  into  the  dei>endent  alliance 
of  Dionysios.  The  Carthaginian  dominion  was  cut  down 
to  what  it  had  been  before  Hannibal's  invasion.  The  lord 
of  Syracuse  had  grown  at  the  cost  of  Greek  and  barbarian 
alike. 

He  planted  mercenaries  at  Leontinoi,  conquered  some 
Sikel  towns,  central  Henna  among  them,  and  made 
alliances  with  others.  He  restored  Messana,  peopling  it 
with  motiey  settlers,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  old 
Messentans  from  Peloponnesos.  But  the  Spartan  masters 
of  the  old  Messenian  land  grudged  this  possible  begin- 
ning  of  a  new  Messenian  power.  Dionysios  therefore 
moved  his  Messenians  to  a  point  on  the  north  coast,  where 
they  founded  Tyndaris.  He  clearly  had  a  special  eye 
to  that  region.  He  took  the  Sikel  Kephaloidion  (Cefalii), 
and  even  the  old  Phoenician  border- fortress  of  Solous 
was  betrayed  to  him.  He  beat  back  a  Rhegine  expedi- 
tion ;  but  his  advance  was  checked  bj  a  failure  to  take 
the  new  Sikel  settlement  of  Tauromenion.  His  enemies 
of  all  races  now  declared  themselves.  Many  of  the  Sikels 
forsook  him  ;  Akragas  declared  herself  independent ;  Car- 
thage herself,  stirred  by  the  loss  of  Solous,  again  took  the 
field. 

The  Punic  war  of  392-391  was  not  very  memorable. 
Both  sides  failed  in  their  chief  enterprises,  and  the  main 
interest  of  the  story  comes  from  the  glimpses  which  we 
get  of  the  Siket  states.     Moot  of  them  joined  the  Cartho^ 
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gmian  loader  Miago ;  bat  he  was  sooeoMf ally  withstood  at 
Agyrion  by  AgyiiB,  the  ally  of  Dionysioe,  who  is  described 
as  a  tyrant  seoowi  in  power  to  Dionysios  himself.  This 
way  of  speaking  would  imply  that  Agyrion  had  so  far 
advanced  in  Greek  wa|B  aa  to  nm  the  osoal  coarse  of  a 
Qreek  commonwealth.  ^Hsi  two  tyrants  drove  Carthage 
to  a  peace  by  which  die  abandoned  all  her  Sikel  allijas  to 
Dionysios.  This  time  he  took  Taonaienion  and  settled 
it  with  his  mercenaries.  For  new  colonkte  of  thia  kind 
the  established  commonities  of  all  races  were  Making  w»y. 
The  transportations  nnder  the  older  tyrants  had  bean  move- 
ments of  Greeks  from  one  Greek  site  to  another.  Now 
all  races  are  conf onnded. 

Dionysios^  now  free  from  Fhoenician  warfarei  gave  his 
mind  to  enterprises  which  raised  his  power  to  its  greatest 
hei^t.  In  the  years  39(V387  he  warred  against  the  Italiot 
dtiee  in  alliance  with  tiieir  Lacanian  enemies.  Rhegion, 
Kroton  (Croton),  the  whole  toe  of  the  boot,  were  conquered. 
Their  lands  were  given  to  Ix^roi;  their  citizens  were  taken 
to  Syraense,  sometimes  as  skves,  sometimes  as  citizens. 
The  master  of  barbarians  fell  below  the  lowest  Hellenic 
level  when  he  pat  the  brave  Rh^gine  general  Fhyton  to  a 
lingering  death,  and  in  other  cases  imitated  the  Cartha- 
ginian craelty  of  crocifixion.  Conqaeror  of  southern  Italy, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  yet  farther,  and  became  the  first 
ruler  of  Sicily  to  stretch  forth  his  hands  towards  the  eastern 
peninsula.  lathe  Hadriatic  he  helped  Hellenic  extensi(m. 
He  planted  directly  and  indirectly  some  settlements  in 
Apulia,  while  Syracusan  exiles  founded  the  more  famous 
Ankon  <«  Ancona.  On  the  east  coast  he  founded  Lissos ; 
he  helped  the  Parians  in  their  settlements  of  Issa  and 
Hiaros;  he  took  into  his  pay  Hlyrian  warriors  with  Greek 
arms,  and  helped  the  Molottian  Alketas  to  win  back  part 
of  his  kingdom.  He  was  even  charged  with  plotting  with 
his  Epeirot  ally  to  plunder  DelphoL  This  even  Sparta 
woald  not  endure ;  Dionysioa  had  to  content  himself  with 
sending  a  fleet  along  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  to  carry  off 
the  w^th  of  the  great  temple  of.  Agylla  or  C»re. 

In  old  Greece  men  now  said  that  the  Greek  folk  was 
heomied  in  between  the  barbarian  Artaxerzes  on  the  one 
side  and  Dionysios,  master  and  planter  of  barbarians,  on  the 
other,  lliese  feelings  f oand  expression  when  Dionysios  sent 
his  embassy  to  tiie  Olympic  games  of  384,  and  when  Lystas 
hade  Greece  rise  againstx  both  its  oppressoiB.  DionysioB 
vented  his  wrath  on  those  who  were  neuest  to  hina,  banish- 
ing many,  among  them  his  brother  Leptines  and  his  earliest 
fnaad  Philistos,  and  putting  many  to  death.  He  was 
also  once  more  stirred  up  to  play  the  part  of  a  Hellenic 
duanpion :  he  made  ready  for  yet  another  Punic  war. 

In  this  war  (383^82)  Dionysioa  seems  for  once  to  have 
had  his  head  turned  by  a  first  success.  His  demand  that 
Osrthage  c^ould  altogether  withdraw  from  Sicily  was  met 
by  a  crashing  defeat.  Then  oame  a  treaty  by  which 
Oudiagtf  kept  Selinoos  and  part  of  the  land  of  Akragas. 
The  Halykos  became  the  boondary.  Dionysios  had  also 
to  pay  1900  talents,  which  caused  him  to  be  spoken  of  as 
becoming  tribataiy  to  the  barbarians.  In  the  last  years  ol 
bis  reign  we  hear  <Undy  of  both  Syracusan  and  Carthaginian 
operations  in  soathem  Italy:  He  abo  gave  help  to  Sparta 
against  Thebes,  sending  Ganlish  and  Iberian  mercenaries 
to  take  part  in  Greek  warfare.  His  last  war  with  Carthage, 
which  was  going  on  at  his  death,  was  ended  by  a  peace  by 
whidi  tiie  Halykos  remained  the  boondary. 
-  The  tyranny  of  Dionysios  fell,  as  usual,  fai  the  second 
generation;  bot  it.  was  kept  up  for  ten  years  after  his 
deatii  by  the  energy  of  Philistos,  now  minister  of  his  son 
Dionysioa  the  Toonger.  It  fell  with  the  coming  back  of 
the  enle  Dion  in  857.  The  tyranny  had  lasted  so  long 
th»t  it  was  less  easy  than  at  the  ovettiuow  of  the  elder 
t^ta  to  fall  back  on  aa  sadier  state  of  thiiigi.    Ithad 


been  a  time  of  frightful  changes  throughout  S^dly,  full  of 
breaking  up  of  old  landmarks,  of  confusion  of  races,  and 
of  movemento  of  inhabitants.  But  it  also  saw  the  founda- 
tion of  new  cities.  Besides  Tyndaris  and  Tauromenion, 
the  foundation  of  Alaisa  marks  another  step  in  Sikel  pro- 
gress, towards  Hellemsm,  while  the  Carthaginians  founded 
their  strong  town  and  fortress  of  lilybaion.  Among  these 
changes  the  most  marked  is  the  settlement  of  Campanian 
mercenaries  in  Greek  and  Sikel  towns.  Yet  they  too  could 
be  brought  under  Greek  influences;  they  were  distant 
kinsfolk  of  the  Sikela,  and  they  were  the  forerunners  of 
Boma  They  mark  one  stage  of  migration  from  Italy  into 
SicUy. 

Thb  reign  of  Dionysios  was  less  brilliant  in  the  way  of 
art  and  literature  than  jthat  of  Hieron.  Tet  Dionysios 
himself  sougjit  fame  as  a  poQj;,  and  his  success  at  Athens 
shows  that  his  compositions  did  not  deserve  the  full  scorn 
of  his  enemies.  The  dithyiambic  poet  Philoxenos,  by  birth 
of  Kythera,  won  his  fame  in  Sicily,  and  other  authors  of 
lost  poems  are  mentioned  in  various  Sikeliot  cities.  One 
of  the  greatest  losses  in  all  Greek  history  k  that  of  the 
writings  of  Philistos  (436-356),  the  Syracusan  v^  had 
seen  tiie  Athenian  siege  and  who  died  in  the  warfm 
between  Dion  and  the  younger  Dionysios.  Through  the 
time  of  both  tyrants,  he  was,  next  to  the  actual  rulers,  the 
first  man  in  Sicily ;  but  of  his  record  of  his  own  times  we 
have  only  what  filters  throng  the  recasting  of  Diodoros. 
But  the  most  remarkable  intellectual  movement  in  Sicily 
at  this  time  was  the  influence  oi  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy, which  still  lived  on  in  southern  Italy.  It  led, 
through  Dion,  to  the  severalrisits  of  Plato  to  Sicily  under 
both  tiie  elder  and  the  younger  Dionysios.  To  architecture 
the  time  was  not  favourable  anywhere  but  in  Syracuse. 

The  time  following  the  Dionysian  tyranny  was  at  Syra- 
cuse a  time  full  of  the  most  stirring  local  and  personal 
interest,  under  her  two  deliverers  Dion  and  Tunoleon. 
It  is  less  easy  to  make  out  the  exact  effect  on  the  rest 
of  Sicily  of  the  three  years'  career  of  Dion.  But  we 
may  mark  that,  in  drivmg  out  the  younger  Dionysios, 
he  was  helped  by  a  general  movement  of  Greeks,  Sikels, 
and  Sikans.  Between  the  death  of  Dion  in  354  and 
the  coming  of  Timoleon  in  344  we  hear  of  a  time  of 
confusion  in  which  Hellenic  life  seemed  likely  to  die  out. 
The  dties,  Greek  and  Sikel,  were  occupied  by  tyrants.  Syra- 
cuse was  parted  between  several,  Dionysios  coining  back  to 
hold  Ortygia.  Timoleon's  work  was  threefold — the  imme- 
diate deliverance  of  Syracuse,  the  restoration  of  Sicily  in 
general  to  freedom  and  Greek  life^  and  the  defence  of 
tiie  Greek  cities  asainst  Carthage.  The  victory  of  the 
KrimisaB  in  340  led  to  a  peace  with  Carthage  with  the 
old  frontier;  but  all  Greek  cities  were  to  be  free,  and 
Carthage  was  to  give  no  help  to  any  tyrant.  Timoleon 
drove  out  all  the  tyrants,  and  it  specially  marks  the 
fusion  of  the  two  races  that  the  people  of  the  Sikel  Agyrion 
were  admitted  to  the  citizenship  ot  free  Syracuse.  From 
some  towns  he  drove  out  the  cSunpanianS,  and  he  largely 
invited  Greek  settlement,  especially  from  the  Italiot  towns, 
which  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Bruttians.  The  Corinthian 
deliverer  gave,  not  only  Syracuse,  but  all  Greek  Sicily,  a 
new  lease  of  life,  thou^  a  short  one. 

With  Timoleon  begins  a  series  of  leaders  who  came  from 
old  Greece  to  deliver  or  to  conquer  among  tiie  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sidly.  The  enterprise  of  Dion  most  likely  sag- 
g|9sted  those  that  followed,  but  Dion,  as  a  native  Syracusao, 
does  not  belong  altogether  to  the  same  class.  Timoleon 
alone  was  a  pure  republican  deliverer.  The  Macedonian 
kings  had  established  a  Greek  dominion  in  the  East,  and 
a  series  of  princes  from  Sparta  and  Epeiros  came  to  estab- 
lish in  the  West  a  Greek  dominion  which  should  balanee 
thilt  ol  the  Macedonians,     Archidamos,  Alexander  of 
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EpeuoSyAkrotatoeyKleonymofi,  all  nnsoocessfully  attempted 
this  work  in  Italy;  it  was  only  Pyrrhos,  the  last  and 
gnatest  of  the  series,  who  played  any  great  part  in  Sicily. 
And  before  he  came,  Sicilyiiad  become  the  seat  of  a  greater 
native  power  than  OTer.  Never  till  the  Norman  came 
was  any  Sicilian  dominion  so  famous  in  the  world  as  that 
of  the  Syracusan  tyrant  or  king  Agathokles. 

We  have  unluckily  no  intelligible  account  of  Sicily 
during  the  twenty  years  liter  the  death  of  Timoleon  (337- 
317).  His  deliverance  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by 
great  immediate  prosperity,  but  wars  and  dissensions  very 
soon  begiln  again.  Agathokles  won  his  first  fame  in  war 
between  Syracuse  and  Akragas.  The  Carthaginians  played 
off  one  city  and  party  against  another,  and  Agathokles, 
following  the  same  policy,  became  in  317,  by  treachery 
and  massacre,  undisputed  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  spread 
his  dominion  over  many  other  cities.  Akragas,  strengthened 
by  Syracusan  exiles,  now  stands  out  again  as  the  rival  of 
Syracuse.  The  Carthaginian  Hamilkar,  by  conduct  which 
contrasted  with  the  cruelty  of  Agathokles,  won  many  Qreek 
cities  to  the  Punic  alliance.  Defeated  in  battle,  with 
Syracuse  blockaded  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  Agathokles 
formed  the  bold  idea  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa. 
He  set  the  model  for  Regulus  and  Sdpio,  and  not  a  few 
later  rulers  of  Sicily. 

For  more  than  three  years  (310-307)  each  side  carried 
on  warfare  in  the  land  of  the  other.  Carthage  was  hard 
pressed  by  AgaUiokles,  while  Syracuse  was  no  less  hard 
pressed  by  Hamilkar.  The  force  with  which  Agathokles 
invaded  Africa  was  far  from  being  wholly  Greek ;  but  it  was 
representatively  European.  Gaids,  Sanmites,  Tyrrhenians, 
fought  for  him,  while  mercenary  Greeks  and  Syracusan 
exiles  fought  for  Carthage.  He  won  many  battles  and 
towns;  he  quelled  mutinies  of  his  own  troops;  by  inviting 
fuid  murdering  OpheUas  lord  of  Eyrene  (Gyrene)  he  doubled 
his  anny  and  brought  Carthage  near  to  despair.  Mean- 
while Syracuse,  all  but  los^  had  driven  back  Hamilkar, 
and  had  taken  and  slain  him  when  he  came  agaia  with 
the  help  of  the  Syracusan  exile  Deinokrates.  Meanwhile 
Akragas,  deeming  Agathokles  and  the  barbarians  alike 
weakened,  procbimed  freedom  for  the  Sicilian  cities  under 
her  own  headship.  Many  towns^  both  Greek  and  Sikel, 
joined  tiie  confederacy.  It  has  now  become  impossibre  to 
distingmsh  the  two  races ;  Henfia  and  Erbessos  are  now 
t]ie  fellows  of  Kamarina  and  LeontinoL  But  the  hopes 
of  Aloagas  were  checked  when  Agathokles  suddenly  came 
back  from  Africa,  landed  at  Seunous,  and  marched  to 
Syraeu8e,~taking  one  town  after  another.  A  new  scheme 
of  Sicflian  union  was  taken  up  by  Deinokrates,  which  cut 
short  his  dominion.  But  he  now  relieved  Syracuse  from  the 
Carthaginian  blockade;  his  mercenaries  gained  a  victory 
over  Akragas;  and  he  toiled  again  for  Africa,  where  fortune 
had  turned  against  his  son  Archagathos,  as  it  now  did 
against  himself.  He  left  his  sons  and  his  army  to  death, 
bondage,  or  Carthaginian  service,  and  came  back  to  Sicily 
almost  aJone.  Tet  he  could  still  gather  a  force  which  en- 
abled him  to  seize  Sege8ta,to  slay  or  enslave  the  whole  popu- 
Lition,  and  to  settle  the  city  with  new  inhabitants.  Ttda 
change  amounts  to  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  elements  in 
the  md  population  of  Sicily.  We  heer  no  more  of  Elymoi ; 
indeed  Segesta  has  been  practically  Greek  long  before  this. 
Deinokrates  and  Agathokles  came  to  a  kind  of  partnersliip, 
and  a  peace  with  Carthage,  with  the  old  boundary,  secured 
Agathokles  in  the  possession  of  Syracttse  and  eastern  Sicily 
(301). 

At  some  stage  of  his  African  campaigns  Agathokles 
had  taken  the  title  of  king.  Earlier  tyrants  were  well 
pleased  to  be  spoken  of  as  kings ;  bat  no  earlier  ruleia  of 
Sicily  put  eilher  their  heads  or  Uieir  names  on  the  coin. 
Agathokles  now  put  his  name,  first  without^  and  then  with, 


the  kingly  title.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the  ^lacedonian 
leaders  who  divided  the  dominion  of  Alexander.  The 
relations  between  the  eastern  and  western  Greek  worlds 
are  drawing  closer.  Agathokles  in  his  old  age  took  a 
wife  of  the  house  of  Ptolemy;  he  gave  his  daughter 
Lanassa  to  Pyrrhos,  and  established  his  power  east  of 
Hadria,  as  the  first  Sicilian  ruler  of  Korkyra.  He  carried 
on  wars  in  the  Lipareean  Islands  and  in  southern  Italy, 
and  died  in  289  B.C.,  poisoned,  some  said,  by  his  own 
grandson.  Alike  more  daring  and  more  cruel  than  any  ruler 
before  him,  he  carried  the  arms  of  Sicily  further  afield, 
and  made  the  island  the  seat  of  a  greater  power  than  any 
of  them. 

This  time  was  not  favourable  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
Sicily.  Hitherto  the  island  had  attracted  men  of  letters 
from  old  Greece.  Now  several  distinguished  Sicilian 
writers  either  chose  or  were  driven  to  find  homes  else- 
where. Tinaios  of  Tauromenion,  scorned  by  Polybioe,  but 
whose  great  Sicilian  history  is  none  the  less  a  loss,  was 
banished  by  Agalliokles,  and  made  Athens  his  headquarters 
for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  long  life  (356 -c.  260  Rc). 
Dikaiarchos  (Dicsarchus)  of  Messana,  geographer  and  phil- 
osopher and  author  of  the  Life  of  Greece,  lived  mainly  in 
Peloponnesos  till  about  285  B.o.  Euhemeroe  (Evemerus), 
despiser  of  the  gods,  who  is  claimed  by  more  than  one 
birUiplace  besides  Messana,  lived  in  the  service  and  friend- 
ship of  the  Macedonian  Kassandros.  Philemon  too,  the 
long-lived  writer  of  comedy  (361-262  B,c\  is  claimed  for 
Syracuse,  and  it  was  only  as  an  adopted  citizen  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  at  Athens. 

On  the  death  of  Agathokles  tyrants  sprang  up  in 
various  cities.  Akragas,  under  its  king  Phintias^  won 
back  for  the  moment  somewhat  of  its  old  greatness.  By 
tk  new  depopulation  of  Gela,  he  founded  the  youngest  of 
Sikelio^  cities,  Phintias,  by  the  mouth  of  the  southern 
Himera.  And  Hellas  was  cut  short  by  the  seizure  of 
Messana  by  the  disbanded  Campanian  mercenaries  of 
Agathokles  {e.  282V  They  slew  tiie  men,  took  the 
women  as  wives,  ana  proclaimed  themselves  a  new  people 
in  a  new  city  by  the  name  of  Mamertines,  children  of 
Mamers  or  Mars.  Messana  became  an  Italian  ipyim  •  hence- 
forth its  formal  name  was  "  Mamertina  civitas." 

The  Campanian  occupation  of  Messana  is  the  first  of 
the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Sicily.  As  yet  Rome  has  hardly  been  mentioned  in  Sicilian 
story,  either  for  friendship  or  for  enmity.  The  Mamertine 
settlement,  the  war  with  I^hoe,  bring  us  on  quickly. 
I^hos  came  as  the  champion  of  the  western  Greeks 
against  all  barbarians,  whether  Romans  in  Italy  or  Cartha- 
ginians in  Sicily.  His  Sicilian  war  (278-276)  was  a  mere 
interlude  between  the  two  acts  of  his  war  with  Rome. 
As  son-in-law  of  Agathokles,  he  claimed  to  be  specially 
king  of  Sicily,  and  he  held  the  Sicilian  conquest  of  Korkyra 
as  die  dowry  of  Lanassa.  With. such  a  deliverer,  deliver- 
ance meant  submission.  Pjrrrhos  is  said  to  have  dteamed  of 
kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  of  Italy  for  his  two  sons,  the  grand- 
sons of  Agathokles,  and  he  himself  reigned  for  two  years 
in  Sicily  as  a  king  who  came  to  be  no  less  hated  than  the 
tyrants.  Still  as  Hellenic  champion  in  Sicily  he  has  no 
peer.  As  European  champion  he  has  none  till  Roger  of 
Hauteville.  Eryx  was  won  from  the  Phoenician ;  Panormos 
first  became  a  city  of  Europe ;  if  he  failed  before  Lilybaion, 
that  fortress  and  Messana  were  all  that  was  left  in  bar- 
barian hands  through  the  whole  island. 

All  this  was  but  for  a  moment  The  Greek  king,  on 
his  way  back  to  fight  for  Tarentum  against  Rome,  had  to 
cut  his  way  through  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines  in 
Roman  alliance.  His  saymg  that  he  left  Sicily  as  a 
wrestling-ground  for  Romans  and  Ceurthaginians  was  the 
veiy  truth  of  the  matter.    Very  soon  came  tiie  first  war 
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between  Rorae  and  Cardiage,  the  war  which  is  best  marked 
by  its  other  name  of  the  War  for  Sicily.  It  mattered 
much,  now  that  Sicily  was  to  have  a  barbarian  master, 
whether  that  master  fdioold  be  the  kindred  barbarian  of 
Europe  or  the  barbarian  of  Asia  transplanted  to  the  shore 
of  Africa.  That  question  was  decided  for  Europe,  that  is 
for  Rome,  now  beginning  her  long  career  as  European 
champion.  That  strife  too  gave  a  large  part  of  Sicily  a 
last  day  of  prosperity  under  a  native  ruler  who  was  a  king 
and  not  a  tyrant. 

Sicily  in  truth  never  had  a  more  hopeful  champion  than 
the  second  Hieron  of  Syracuse.  The  established  rule  of 
Carthage  in  western  Sicily  was  now  something  that  could 
well  be  endured  alongside  of  the  robber  commonwealth  at 
Messana.  The  dominion  of  the  freebooters  was  spreading. 
Besides  the  whole  north-eastern  comer  of  the  island,  it 
reached  inland  to  Agyrion  and  Kentoripa.  The  Mamer- 
tines  leagued  with  other  Campanian  freebooters  who  had 
forsaken  the  service  of  Rome  to  establish  themselves  at 
Pihegion.  But  a  new  Syracusan  power  was  growing  up 
to  meet  them.  Hieron,  claiming  descent  from  Qelon, 
pressed  t&e  Mamertines 'hard.  He  all  but  drove  them  to 
the  surrender  of  Messana ;  he  even  helped  Rome  to  chastise 
her  own  rebels  at  Rhegion.  The  wrestling- ground  was 
thus  opened  for  the  two  barbarian  commonwealths.  Car- 
thaginian troops  held  the  Messanian  citadel  against  Hieron, 
while  another  party  in  Messana  craved  the  help  of  the  head 
of  Italy.  Rome,  chastiser  of  the  freebooters  of  Rhegion, 
saw  Italian  brethren  in  the  freebooters  of  Messana.  The 
War  for  Sicily  began  (264). 

The  exploits  of  Hieron  had  already  won  him  the  kingly 
title  (270)  at  Syracuse,  and  he  was  the  representative  of 
Hellenic  life  and  independence  throughout  the  island. 
Partly  in  this  character,  partly  as  direct  sovereign,  he  was 
virtual  ruler  of  a  large  part  of  eastern  Sicily.  But  he  could 
not  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  earlier  Syracusan  rulers. 
The  advance  of  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  Fyrrhos  kept 
the  new  king  from  all  hope  of  their  Italian  position.  And 
[iresently  the  new  kingdom  exchanged  independence  for 
safety.  When  Rome  entered  Sicily  as  the  aUy  of  the  Ma- 
mertines,  Hieron  became  the  ally  of  Carthage.  But  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war  ^263)  he  found  it  needful  to  change 
sides.  Hia  alliance  witii  Rome  marks  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Qreek  nation.  The  kingdom  of  Hieron  was 
the  firstfruits  out  of  Italy  of  the  system  by  which  alliance 
with  Rome  grew  into  subjection  to  Rome.  He  was  the 
first  of  Rome's  kingly  vassals.  His  only  burthen  was  to 
give  help  to  the  Roman  side  in  war ;  within  his  kingdom 
he  was  free^  and  his  dominions  flourished  as  no  part  of 
Sicily  had  flourished  since  the  days  of  Timoleon. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  First  Punic  War 
(264-241)  the  rest  of  the  island  suffered  greatly.  The 
War  for  Sicily  was  fought  in  and  round  Sicily,  and  the 
Sicilian  cities  were  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contending 
powers.  Akragas,  held  by  Carthage,  stood  a  Roman  siege 
(262) ;  the  Punic  g%rrison  escaped ;  the  inhabitants  were 
sold  into  slavery.  Seven  years  later  the  repeopled  city 
was  taken  and  burned  and  its  wall;  destroyed  by  a  Car- 
thaginian army.  Selinous  was  utterly  destroyed,  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  Carthage  gathered  her  whole 
strength  again  in  a  few  points  in  the  west.  Qreek  Selinous 
and  Elymian  Eryx  alike  gave  way  to  the  new  fortress  of 
Drepanon,  which,  along  with  Lilybabn,  held  out  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  Segeata,  subject  to  Carthage,  still  remem- 
bered its  old  traditions^  and  the  sons  of  iEneas  were  wel- 
comed as  deliverers  by  the  Trojan  city.  Kamarina  and 
inland  Henna  passed  to  and  fro  between  the  two  powers. 
Bat  the  great  exploit  of  Rome  was  the  second  winning  of 
PanormoB  for  Europe,  and  its  brilliant  defence  ^;ainst  the> 
Somitic  enemy.     The  highest  calling  of  the  Greek  had 


now,  in  the  Western  lands,  passed  to  the  Roman.  By  the 
treaty  which  ended  the  war  Carthage  ceded  to  Rome  all 
her  possessions  in  Sicily.  As  that  part  of  the  island  which 
kept  a  national  Qreek  government  became  the  first  king- 
dom dependent  on  Rome,  so  the  share  of  Carthage  became 
the  first  Roman  province.  One  point  alone  did  not  come 
under  either  of  those  heads.  Messana,  Jfamertina  eivUat, 
remained  an  Italian  ally  of  Rome  on  Sicilian  soil. 

We  have  no  picture  of  Sicily  in  the  first  period  of 
Roman  rule.  One  hundred  and  seventy  years  later,  several 
towns  within  the  original  province  enjoyed  various  degrees 
of  freedom,  which  they  had  doubtless  kept  from  the  begin- 
ning. Besides  the  old  ally  Messana,  Panormop,  Segesta, 
with  Kentoripa,  Halesa,  and  Halikye,  once  Sikel  but  now 
Hellenized,  kept  the  position  of  free  cities  {lihtrm  et  tm- 
munes,  Cic,  Verr.,  iii.  6).  The  rest  paid  tithe  to  the 
Roman  people  as  landlord.  The  province  was  ruled  by  a 
pr»tor  sent  yearly  from  Rome.  Within  the  Roman  pro- 
vince the  new  state  of  things  called  forth  much  discontent; 
but  Hieron  remained  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome  through  a 
long  life.  On  his  death  (215)  and  the  accession  of  his 
grandson  Hieronymos,  his  dynasty  was  swept  away  by  the 
last  revolution  of  Greek  Syracuse.  The  result  was  revolt 
against  Rome,  the  great  siege  by  Marcellus,  the  taking  of 
the  city,  the  addition  of  Hieron's  kingdom  to  the  Roman 
province.  Two  towns  only,  which  hcul  taken  the  Roman 
side,  Tauromenion  and  Netos,  were  admitted  to  the  full 
privileges  of  Roman  alliance  (cf.  Diod.  Fr.,  HoeschL,  lib. 
xxiii.  p.  18;  Cia,  Vfrr.f  iii.  6,  v.  22).  Tauromenion 
indeed  was  more  highly  favoured  than  the  children  of 
Mamers.  Rome  had  a  right  to  demand  ships  of  Messana^ 
but  not  of  Tauromenion.  Some  towns  were  destroyed; 
the  people  of  Henna  were  massacred.  Akragas,  again 
held  for  Carthage,  was  for  four  years  (214-210)  the  centre 
of  an  active  cam]3aign.  The  story  of  Akragas  ended  in 
plunder,  skiughter,  and  slavery;  three  years  later,  the 
story  of  Agrigentum  began. 

The  reign  of  Hieron  was  the  last  time  of  independent 
Greek  culture  in  Sicily.  ,  His  great  works  belong  to  the 
special  history  of  Syracuse ;  but  his  time  marks  the  growth 
of  a  new  form  of  local  Sicilian  genius.  The  spread  of 
Hellenic  culture  among  the  Sikels  had  in  return  made  a 
Greek  home  for  many  Sikel  beliefs,  traditions,  and  customs. 
Bucolic  poetry  is  the  native  growth  of  Sicily;  in  the  hands 
of  Theokritos  it  grew  out  of  the  germs  supplied  by  Epi- 
charmos  and  Sophron  into  a  distinct  and  finished  form  of 
the  art.  The  poet,  himself  of  Syracuse,  went  to  and  fro 
between  the  courts  of  Hieron  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphos ; 
but  his  poetry  is  essentially  Sicilian.  So  is  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors, both  the  Syracusan  Moschos  and  Bion  of  Smyrna, 
who  came  to  Sicily  as  to  his  natural  school  The  most 
renowned  Sicilian  name  of  this  time,  that  of  Archimedes, 
is  hardly  distinctively  Sicilian.  A  great  name  in  the 
history  of  science,  a  great  name  in  tiie  local  history  of 
Syracuse,  he  had  not,  like  the  earlier  philosophers  and  the 
bucolic  poets,  any  direct  bearing  on  the  general  political 
or  intellectual  development  of  the  island. 

With  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  (^  Hieron  into  the 
Roman  province  independent  Sicilian  history  comes  to  an 
end  for  many  ages.  Of  the  state  of  Sicily  under  the  Roman 
commonwealth  our  chief  source  of  knowledge  is  the  plead- 
ing of  Cicero  against  the  worst  Roman  oppressor  of  Sicily, 
Gaius  Yerres.  Next  in  importance  to  this  come  those  frag- 
ments of  Diodoros  which  describe  the  two  insurrections  of 
the  slaves.  Between  those  insurrections  came  the  legisla- 
tion of  Rupilius  which  settled  the  Roman  system  of  admini- 
stration in  Sicily.  Cicero's  description  comes  later  than 
all  these ;  but  the  general  relations  between  Rome  and  Sicily 
seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  from  the  first  occupation 
till  the  beginning  of  the  empire.    In  one  part  of  the  island 
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the  Boman  people  stepped  into  the  poeition  of  Garthage,  in 
another  part  into  that  of  King  Hieron.  The  allied  cities 
kept  theii;  several  terms  of  aUlanoe ;  the  free  cities  kept 
their  freedom;  elsewhere  the  land  paid  to  the  Roman 
people,  according  to  the  law  of  Hieron,  the  tithe  which  it 
had  paid  to  Hieron.  But,  as  the  tithe  was  let  out  to 
publicans,  oppression  was  easy.  The  prsBtor,  after  the  oocn- 
pation  of  Syracuse,  dwelled  there  in  the  palace  of  Hieron, 
as  in  the  capital  of  the  island.  But,  as  a  survival  of  the 
earlier  state  of  things,  one  of  his  two  qosestors  was 
quartered  at  lalybaion.  Under  the  supreme  dominion  of 
Rome  even  the  unprivileged  cities  kept  their  own  laws, 
magistrates,  and  assemblies,  provision  being  made  for  suits 
between  Romans  and  Sicilians  and  between  Sicilians  of 
different  cities  {Vtrr^  ii  16).  In  Latin  the  one  name 
Siculi  takes  in  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island ;  no  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  Greek  and  Sikel,  or  even  between 
Qreek  and  Fhcsnician  cities.  It  is  assumed  that  all  Siculi 
are  Greeks  (Fm-.,  ii.  3,  29,  49,  62,  65;  iu.  37,  40,  73). 
Even  in  Greek,  SoecXo^  is  now  sometimes  used  instead  of 
SuccXMmit.  All  the  persons  spoken  of  by  Cicero  came  to 
have  Greek  names  save — a  most  speaking  exception — Gains 
Heins  of  Mamertima  civiku,  Iniscriptions  too  from  Sikel 
and  Fhcenidan  cities  are  commonly  Greek,  even  when  they 
commemorate  men  with  Phcenician  aames,  coupled  perhaps 
with  Greek  surnames  (C.I.O,,  iii  697,  cf.  628).  The 
process  of  Hellenization  which  had  been  so  long  going  on 
had  at  last  made  Sicily  thoroughly  Greek.  Roman  con- 
quest itself,  which  everywhere  carried  a  Greek  element 
with  it,  would  help  this  result.  The  com  of  the  fertile 
island  was  said  even  then  to  feed  the  Roman  people.  It 
was  this  character  of  Sicily  which  led  to  its  one  frightful 
piece  of  local  history^  The  evils  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  in  their  worst  form — ^the  davery  of  men  who  are 
their  masters'  equals  in  all  but  luck — reached  their  hei^t 
in  the  2d  oentuzy  B.a  The  wars  of  Rome,  and  the  system- 
atic piracy  and  kidnapping  that  followed  them,  filled  the 
Mediterranean  lands  with  slaves  of  all  nations.  Sicily 
stood  out  before  the  rest  as  the  first  land  to  be  tilled  by 
slave-gangs,  on  the  estates  both  of  rich  natives  and  of 
Roman  settlers.  The  free  population  naturallv  degener- 
ated and  died  out.  The  slaves  were  most  harshlvtreated. 
and  even  encouraged  by  their  masters  to  rob.  TEe  land 
was  full  of  disorder,  and  the  praetors  shrank  from  enforc- 
ing the  law  against  offenders,  many  of  whom,  as  Roman 
kmghts,  might  be  their  own  judges.  Of  these  causes  came 
the  two  great  slave-revolts  of  ^  second  half  of  the  2d 
century  b^o.  They  did  not.  stand  alone  in  the  world,  but 
no  others  reached  the  same  extent  Tlie  first  outbreak  was 
stained  by  some  excesses,  but  alter  that  we  are  struck  with 
the  orderly  course  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  regular  warfare. 
Sicily  had  neither  native  militia  nor  Roman  army ;  the 
slaves  therefore,  strengthened  bv  the  poorer  freemen,  occu- 
pied the  whole  land  save  only  the  great  cities ;  they  chose 
kings  and  founded  them  a  capital  The  chosen  king  of 
one  district  submits  to  the  other  for  the  general  good. 
They  form  armies  which  could  defeat  Roman  generals,  and 
they  are  subdued  only  by  efforts  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom.  For  moet  of  the  slaves  were,  men 
usea  to  freedom  and  to  arms,  not  a  few  of  them  Sicilian 
pirates.  The  fact  that  in  tiie  first  war  a  slave  named 
AchaioB — like  Davus,  Geta,  or  Syrus — plays  a  chief  part 
also  tells  us  a  good  deal  The  Syrian  element  was  large,  and 
the  movement  was  mixed  up  with  much  of  Syrian  religion. 
Bat  the  native  deities  of  Sicily  and  the  holy  place  of  the 
Palikoi  were  not  forgotten.  The  first  slave  war  lasted  from 
135  to  132,  the  time  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  the  fall  of 
Numantia.  The  second  ksted  from  10^  to  99,  the  wme  of 
the  Cimbrian  invasion.  At  other  times  the  power  of 
Rome  mf^  have  quelled  the  revolt  more  speedily. 


The  slave  wars  were  not  the  only  scoorge  that  fdl  on 
Sicily.  The  pirates  troubled  the  coast,  and  all  other  evik 
were  outdone  by  the  three  years'  government  of  Verres 
(73-70  B.a).  Besides  the  light  which  the  great  impeach- 
ment throws  on  the  state  of  &e  island,  his  administration 
seems  really  to  have  dealt  a  lasting  blow  to  its  prosperity. 
The  slave  wars  had  not  directly  touched  the  great  cities ; 
Venes  plundered  and  impoverished  everywhere.  Another 
blow  was  the  occupation  of  Messana  by  Sextus  Pompeius 
in  42  B.O.  He  was  master  of  Sicily  for  six  years,  and 
Strabo  (vi  2,  4)  attributes  to  this  war  the  decayed  state 
of  seveial  cities.  To  undo  this  mischief  Augustus  planted 
Roman  colonies  at  Syracuse,  Tauromenion,  Thermae,  Tyn- 
daris,  and  Katana.  The  island  thus  received  another 
Italian  infusion ;  but,  as  elsewhere,  Latin  in  no  way  dis- 
placed Greek;  it  was  simply  set  up  alongside  of  it  for 
certain  purposes.  Roman  tastes  now  came  in;  Roman 
buildings,  especially  amphitheatres,  arose.  But  Sicily 
never  beoEune  Roman  like  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  dictator 
Cttsar  designed  the  Roman,  and  Marcus  Antonius  the 
Latin,  franchise  for  all  Sicily;  but  neither  phin  was 
carried  out.  Sicily  remained  a  province,  a  province  of  the 
senate  and  people,  not  of  the  prince.  Particular  cities 
were  promoted  to  higher  privileges,  and  that  was  all  The 
Mamertines  were  Romans  in  PUny's  day ;  two  free  cities, 
Eentoripa  and  Segesta,  had  become  Latin ;  still  later,  Phce- 
nician  Lilybaion  received  a  Roman  colony.  AU  these  were 
steps  in  the  progress  by  which,  in  Sicily  as  elsewhere, 
political  distinctions  were  broken  down,  till  the  edict  of 
Antoninus  bestowed  at  least  the  Roman  name — ^no  small 
gift— on  all  Roman  allies  and  subjects.  Sicily  was  now 
part  of  Romania^  but  it  was  one  of  its  Greek  members. 

Till  this  change  was  made,  Sicily  could  not  be  in  any 
sense  incorporated  with  Italy.  In  the  division  of  Con- 
stantine,  wnen  the  word  province  had  lost  its  meaning, 
when  Italy  itself  was  mapped  out  into  provinces,  Sicily 
became  one  of  these  last.  Along  with  Africa,  R«etia 
(Rhstia),  and  western  Ulyricum,  it  became  part  of  tho 
Italian  prsefecture;  along  with  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Ooraica,  it  became  part  of  the  Italian  diocese.  It 
was  now  ruled  by  a  corrector  (see  the  letter  of  Ck)nst.antine» 
which  stands  first  in  the  Codex  DiphmaHetu  SictliM  of 
Johannes^  afterwards  by  a  consular  under  the  authority 
of  the  vinur  of  the  Roman  city  (Ifot,  Imp.,  14,  5).  Few 
emperors  visited  Sicily;  Hadrian  was  there,  as  every- 
where, and  Julian  also  (CJ>.,  10^.  In  its  provincial  state 
Sicily  fell  back  more  than  some  other  provinces.  Ausonius 
could  still  reckon  Qatina  and  fourfold  Syracuse  (*'quad- 
ruplices  Syracusas  ")  among  noble  cities ;  but  Sicily  is  not, 
like  Gaul,  rich  in  relics  of  later  Roman  life,  and  it  is  now 
Egypt  rather  than  Sicily  that  feeds  Rome.  The  island  has 
no  internal  history  beyond  a  very  characteristic  fact,  a  third 
slave  war  in  the  duys  of  Gallienus.  External  history  there 
could  be  none  in  the  central  island,  with  no  frontier  open  to 
Germans  or  Persians.  Sicilian  history  begins  again  when 
the  wandering  of  the  nations  planted  new  powers,  not  on 
the  frontier  of  the  empire,  but  at  its  heart. 

The  powers  between  which  Sicily  now  passes  to  and 
fro  are  Teutonic  powers.  The  earlier  stages  of  Teatonic 
advance  could  not  touch  SicDy.  Alaric  thought  of  a 
Sicilian  expedition,  but  a  storm  hindered  him.  Sicily  was 
to  be  reached  only  by  a  Teutonic  power  which  made  its 
way  through  Gau^  Spain,  and  Africa.  The  Vandal  now 
dwells  at  Carthage  instead  of  the  Canaanite.  Gaiseric 
(429-477)  subdued  the  great  islands  for  which  Roman 
and  Phcenician  had  striven.  Alon^  with  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  the  Balearic  Isles,  Sicily  is  agam  a  possession  of  a  navtiJ 
power  at  Carthage.  Gaiseric,  at  Rome  more  than  a  Hanni* 
bal,  makes  a  treaty  with  Odowakar  (Odoacer)  almost  like 
that  which  ended  Uie  First  Punio  War.  He  gave  up  (Victor 
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Vitennfl^  L  i)  the  island  on  condition  of  a  tribnte,  which  was 
isMdly  paid  hy  Thaodorie.  Sicily  was  now  ruled  by  a  Gothic 
eoant^  and  ue  Qoths  claimed  to  hare  treated  the  land 
with  special  tenderness  (Prooopins,  Bell,  Goth,,  iiL  16). 
The  island,  like  the  Test  of  Tleodoric's  dominions,  was 
certainly  well  looked  after  by  tiie  great  king  and  his 
minister ;  yet  we  hear  darkly  of  disaffection  to  Qothic  rule 
(Csss.,  Var.^  L  3).  Theodoric  gave  back  lilybaion  to  the 
Vandal  king  Tbrasamond  as  the  dowry  of  his  sister  Anala- 
frida  (Froc.,  Bell.  Vand,,  i.  8).  Tet  Lilybaion  was  a 
Gothic  possession  when  Belisarius,  conqueror  of  Africa, 
demanded  it  in  vain  as  part  of  the  Vandal  possessions 
(Proc.,  BelL  VandL,  ii.  5 ;  Bdl  Goth,,  I  3).  In  the  Qothic 
war  Sicily  was  the  first  land  to  be  recovered  for  the  empire, 
and  that  with  the  good  will  of  its  people  (535).  Fanormus 
alone  waa  stoutly  defended  by  its  Gothic  garnson.  In  550 
Totila  took  some  fortresses,  but  the  great  cities  all  with- 
stood him,  and  the  Goths  were  driven  out  the  next  year. 

Sicily  was  thus  won  back  to  the  Roman  dominion,  but 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  dominion  was  now  at  Constantinople. 
BelisariuB  was  Fyrrhoe  and  Marcellus  in  ona  For  430 
years  some  part  of  Sicily,  for  282  years  the  whole  of  it, 
igain  remained  a  Roman  province.  To  the  Gothic  count 
again  succeeded,  under  Justinian,  a  Roman  prmtor,  in 
Qreek  or/Mn^y^s.  That  was  the  official  title ;  we  often 
hear  of  ^kjMtrvciim  of  Sicily,  but  patrician  was  in  strictness 
a  persoDal  rank.  In  the  later  mapping  out  of  the  empire 
into  purely  military  divinicns,  the  ihmfi  (Oifia)  of  Sicily  took 
in  both  the  island  and  the  nearest  peninsula  of  the  main- 
land, the  oldest  Italy.  The  island  itself  was  divided  for 
financial  purposes,  almost  as  in  the  older  times,  into  the 
two  divisions  of  Syracuse  and  lilybaion.  The  revolutions 
of  Italy  hardly  touched  a  land  which  looked  steadily  to 
the  eastern  Rome  as  its  head.  The  Lombard  and  Frankish 
masters  of  the  peninsula  never  fixed  themselves  in  the 
island.  When  Uie  Frank  took  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
West,  Sicily  still  kept  its  allegiance  to  the  Auguatus  who 
reigned  at  Constantinople,  and  was  only  torn  away  piece- 
mod  from  the  empire  by  the  next  race  of  conquerors. 

This  connexion  of  Sicily  with  the  eaatem  division  of 
the  empire  no  doubt  largely  helped  to  keep  up  Greek  life 
in  the  laland.  This  was  of  course  strengthened  by  union 
with  a  power  which  had  already  a  Greek  side,  and  where 
the  Greek  aide. soon  became  dominant.  Still  the  con- 
nexion with  Italy  was  close,  especially  the  ecclesiastical 
ccmnezion.  Some  things  tend  to  make  Sicily  look  less 
Greek  than  it  really  was.  The  great  source  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Sicily  in  the  century  which  followed  the  recon- 
quest  by  Belisarius  is  the  Letter^  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great^  and  they  naturally  show  the  most  {Atin  side  of 
thinga.  The  merely  official  use  of  Latin  was,  it  must 
be  remembered,  common  to  Sicily  with  Constantinople. 
Gregory's  LeUen  are  largely  occupied  with  the  affidrs  of 
the  great  Sicilian  estates  held  by  the  Roman  Church,  as 
bj  the  churches  of  Milan  and  Ravenna.  But  they  deal 
mtk  many  other  matters  (see  the  collection  in  Johannes, 
CD.,  where  the  letters .  bearing  on  Sicily  are  brought 
together,  or  the  usual  collection  of  his  letters).  Saint 
Paul's  visit  to  Syracuse  naturally  gave  rise  to  many 
legenda ;  but  the  Christian  Church  undoubtedly  took  early 
root  in  Sicily.  We  hear  of  Manichmans  {C.J>,,  163); 
Jews  were  plentiful,  and  Gr^ory  causes  compensation 
to  be  made  for  the  unlawful  destruction  of  synagogues. 
Of  twganism  we  find  no  trace,  save  that  pagan  slaves,  doubt- 
less not  natives  of  the  isbmd,  were  held  by  Jews  {C.J>,,  1 27). 
Herein  is  a  contrast  between  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  the  empress  Constantina, 
wife  of  Maurice  (594-595),  praying  for  a  lightening  of  taxa- 
tion in  both  islands,  paganism  still  lingwed  (CJ),,  121). 
Sicily  l>elonged  to  the  Latin  patriarchate;  but  we  already 


(CD,,  103)  see  j^mmerings  of  the  coamg  disputes  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Things  were  changed 
when,  in  the  early  days  of  the  iconoclast  controversy,  Leo 
the  Isaurian  confiscated  the  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  estates 
of  the  Roman  JGJhurch  (Theoph.,  i,  631). 

In  the  9th,  10th,  and  Uth  centuries  the  old  drama  of 
Sicily  was  acted  again.  The  island  is  again  disputed 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  transplanted  to  i^rica  between 
Greek  and  Semitic  dwellers  on  her  own  soil  Fanormus 
and  Syracuse  are  again  the  headquarters  of  rac^  and 
creeds,  of  creeds  yet  more  than  of  races.  The  older 
religious  differences — not  small  certainly  when  the  choice 
lay  between  Zeus  and  Moloch — were  small  compared 
with  the  strife  for  life  and  death  between  Christendom 
and  Islam.  Gregory  and  Mahomet  were  contemporaries, 
and,  though  Saracen  occupation  did  not  begin  in  Sicily 
till  more  than  two  centuries  after  Gregory's  death, 
Saracen  inroads  b^u  much  sooner.  In  655  (TheopL, 
L  532)  part  of  Sicily  was  plundered^  and  its  inhabitants 
carried  to  Damascus.  Then  came  the  strange  episode  of 
the  visit  of  Constans  the  Second  (641-668),  the  first 
emperor,  it  would  seem,  who  had  set  foot  in  Sicily  since 
JuUaxL  After  a  war  with  the  Lombards,  after  twelve 
days'  plunder  of  Rome,  he  came  on  to  Syracuse,  where  his 
oppressions  led  to  his  murder  in  668.  Sicily  now  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  setting  up  of  a  tyrant  in  the  later  sense. 
Meketios,  commander  of  the  Eastern  army  of  Constans, 
revolted,  but  Sicily  and  Roman  Italy  kept  their  allegiance 
to  the  new  emperor  Constantino  Pogonatos,  who  came  in 
person  to  destroy  him.  Then  came  another  Saracen  inroad 
from-  Alexandria,  in  which  Syracuse  was  sacked  (Faul.^ 
Diac.,  V.  13).  Others  foUowed,  but  there  was  as  yet  no 
lastbg  settlement.  •  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
though  Sicily  itself  was.  untouched,  its  patricians  and  their 
forces  play  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  southern  Italy  as  enemies 
of  the  Frankish  power.  Charles  himself  was  believed 
(Theoph.,  L  736)  to  have  designs  on  Sicily;  but,  when  it 
oame  to  Saracen  invasion,  the  sympathies  of  both  pope 
and  Caesar  lay  with  the  invaded  Christian  land  (M<m.  Car,^ 
323,  328). 

In  813  a  peace  for  ten  years  was  made  between  the 
Saracens  and  the  patrician  Gregory.  A  few  yean  aftef  it 
expired  Saracen  settlement  in  the  island  begins.  This  was 
a  special  time  of  Saracen  inroad  on  the  isLands  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  empire.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  (>ete 
was  seized  by  a  band  of  adventurers  from  Spain.  But  the 
first  Saracen  settlers  in  Sicily  were  the  African  neighbours 
of  Sicily,  and  they  were  ciJled  to  the  work  by  a  home 
treason.  The  story  has  been  tricked  out  with  many 
romantic  details  {Chrcn,  Salem,,  60,  ap.  Fertz,  iii.  498 ; 
Theoph.  Cont.,  ii  272 ;  George  Kedrenot^  iL  97) ;  but  it 
seems  plain  that  Euphemios  or  Euthymios  of  Syracuse, 
supported  by  his  own  citizens,  revolted  agsLinst  Michael  the 
Stammerer  (820-829),  and,  when  defeated  by  an  imperial 
army,  asked  help  of  Ziy&det  Allah,  the  Aghlabite  prince  of 
Kairawin,  and  offered  to  hold  the  island  of  him.  The 
struggle  of  138  years  now  began.  Euphemios,  a  puppet 
emperor,  was  led  about  by  his  Saracen  allies  much  as 
earlier  puppet  emperors  had  been  led  about  by  Alaric  and 
Ataulf,  till  he  was  slain  in  one  of  the  many  sieges.  The 
second  Semitic  conquest  of  Sicily  began  in  827  at  Mazzara 
on  the  old  border  of  Greek  and  Fhoenician.  But  the  land 
had  a  brave  defender  in  the  patrician  Theodotos,  and  the 
invaders  met  with  a  stout  resistance  both  in  the  island  and 
from  armies  both  from  Constantinople  and  from  Byzantine 
Italy.  The  advance  of  the  invaders  was  slow.  In  two 
years  all  that  was  done  was  to  occupy  Mazzara  and  Mineum 
— the  old  Menai  of  Douketios — strange  points  certainly  to 
begin  with,  and  seemingly  to  destroy  Agrigentum,  well 
used  to  destruction.    Attacks  on  Syracuse  failed ;  so  did 
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attacks  on  Henna— Cajfmm  Ewut,  now  changing  into 
Casirum  JohannU  (perhaps  Kocrr/Miavw/;,  CastrogiovannL 
The  actual  gain  was  small ;  but  the  iiiTsders  took  seizin 
alike  of  the  coast  and  of  the  island. 

A  far  greater  conquest  followed  when  new  invaders 
came  from  Spain  and  when  Theodotos  was  killed  in  830. 
The  next  year  Panormus  passed  away  for  ever  from  Roman, 
for  230  years  from  Christian,  role.  Syracuse  was  for 
fifty  years,  not  only,  as  of  old,  the  bulwark  of  £uro])e, 
but  the  bulwark  of  Christendom.  By  the  conquest  of 
Panormus  the  Saracens  were  firmly  rooted  in  the  bland. 
We  hear  dimly  of  treasonable  dealings  with  them  on  the 
part  of  the  ttt^aUgos  Alexios,  son-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Theophilos ;  but  we  see  more  clearly  that  Saracen  advance 
was  largely  hindered  by  dissensions  between  the  African 
and  the  Spanish  settlers.  In  the  end  the  Moslem  con- 
quests in  Sicily  became  an  Aghlabite  princi^iality  owning 
at  best  ft  formal  superiority  in  the  princes  of  Kairaw&n. 
With  the  Saracen  occupation  begixis  a  new  division  of  the 
island,  which  becomes  convenient  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  Saracen  conquest  This  is  into  three  valleys,  known  in 
later  forms  of  language  as  Val  di  Mazzara  or  Mazza  in  the 
north-west,  Val  di  Noto  in  the  south-east,  and  Yal  Demone 
(a  name  of  uncertain  origin)  in  the  north-east  (see  Amari, 
Mundmani  in  SicUia^  L  465).  The  first  Saracen  settlement 
of  Val  di  Mazzara  answers  roughly  to  the  old  Carthc^ginian 
|x>s8e8sions.  From  Panormus  the  emir  or  lord  of  Sicily, 
Mohammed  ibn  Abdallah,  sent  forth  his  plunderers  through- 
out Sicily  and  even  into  southern  Italy.  There,  though 
they  made  no  histing  settlements,  they  often  occupied  par- 
ticular points.  A  consul  or  duke  of  Naples  in  836  even 
Ssked  for  Saracen  help  against  the  Lombards,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  repaid  by  help  against  his  fellow-subjects  in 
Sicily  (Johan.  Diac.,  57  ;  Amaii,  L  314). 

The  chief  work  of  the  next  ten  years  was  the  conquest 
of  the  Yal  di  Noto,  but  the  first  great  advance  was  made 
elsewhere.  In  843  the  Saracens  won  the  Mamertine  city, 
Messana,  and  thus  stood  in  the  path  between  Italy  and 
Sidly.  Then  the  work  of  conquest,  as  described  by  the 
Arabic  writers,  went  on,  but  slowly.  At  hist,  in  859,  the 
very  centre  of  the  island,  the  stronghold  of  Henna,  was 
taken,  and  the  main  part  of  Val  di  Noto  followed.  But 
the  divisions  among  the  Moslems  helped  the  Christians; 
they  won  back  several  towns,  and  beat  off  all  attacks  on 
Syracuse  and  Tauromenium.  It  is  strange  that  che  reign 
of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (867),  a  time  of  such  renewed 
vigour  iq  the  empire,  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  of  all 
losses  in  Sicily.  In  Italy  the  imperial  frontier  largely 
advanced ;  in  Sicily  imperial  fleets  threatened  Panormus. 
But  in  875  the  accession  of  Ibr&him  ibn  Ahmed  in  Africa 
changed  the  face  of  things.  The  emir  in  Sicily,  Ja'far  ibn 
Ahmed,  received  strict  orders  to  act  vigorously  against  the 
eastern  towns.  In  877  began  the  only  succ^sful  Semitic 
siege  of  Syracuse.  The  next  year  the  city,  which  for  1600 
years  had  been  the  seat  of  Qreek,*  Roman,  and  Christian 
life,  passed  for  the  first  time  under  the  yoke  of  strangers 
to  the  fellowship  of  Europe. 

Thus  in  fifty-one  years  the  imperial  and  Christian  terri- 
tory in  Sicily  was  cut  down  to  a  few  points  on  or  near 
the  eastern  coast,  to  the  Val  Demone  in  short  without 
Messana.  But  between  Moslem  dissension  and  Chris- 
tian valour  the  struggle  had  still  to  be  waged  for  eighty- 
seven  years.  Hennahad  been  the  chief  centre  of  Christian 
resistance  a  generation  earlier ;  its  place  was  now  taken 
by  the  small  fort  of  Rametta  not  far  from  Messina.  The 
Moslems  of  Sicily  were  busy  in  civil  wars;  Arabs  fought 
against  Berbers,  both  against  the  African  overlord.  In 
900  Ptinormus  had  to  be  won  by  a  son  of  IbrAhim  from 
Moslem  rebels  provoked  by  his  father's  cruelty.  But 
when  Ibr^m  himself  came  into  Sicily,  renewed  efforts 


against  theChristiauM  led  to  the  first  taking  of  Tanromenmm 
(908),  of  Rametta,  and  of  other  points.  The  civil  war  that 
followed  his  death,  the  endless  revolutions  of  Agrigentum, 
where  the  weaker  side  did  not  scruple  to  call  iu  Christian 
help,  hindered  any  nial  Saracen  occujiation  of  eastern 
Sicily.  The  emperors  never  gave  up  their  claims  to  Sicily 
or  their  hopes  of  recovering  it.  Beuides  the  struggle  viith 
the  Christians  in  the  inland,  there  was  often  direct  warfare 
between  Um  empire  and  the  Saracens;  but  rach  warfare 
was  more  active  in  Italy  than  in  Sicily.  In  956  a  peace 
or  truce  was  made  by  the  emperor  Constantine  Poriibyro- 
genitus.  A  few  yeai-s  later,  Otho  the  Great,  the  restorer  of 
the  Western  empire,  looked  to  Sicily  as  a  land  to  be  won 
back  for  Christendom.  It  had  not  yet  wholly  i^asised  away; 
but  the  day  soon  came.  Strange  to  say,  a<t  Syracuse  fell 
in  the  reign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  Saracen  occupa- 
tion was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Nikephoros  Phokaa 
(Nicephorus  Phocas),  the  deliverer  of  Crete.  In  the  very 
year  of  his  accession  (963)  Tauromenium  was  taken  for  the 
second  time,  and  became  for  a  hundred  years  a  Mohammedan 
possession.  Rametta  alone  held  out.  A  fleet  and  army 
from  Constantinople  went  in  vain  to  its  help;  the  last 
stronghold  of  Christendom  was  taken  (965),  and  for  a 
season  all  was  over. 

Thus  in  138  years  the  Arab  did  what  the  Canaanite  had 
never  done.  The  whole  island  was  a  Semitic,  that  is  noiv 
a  Mohammedan,  possession.  The  Greek- speaking  Roman 
of  Sicily  was  a  bondman  in  his  own  land,  like  the  Latin- 
speaking  Roman  of  Spain.  Yet  the  complete  Saracen 
possession  of  Sicily  may  seem  a  thing  of  a  moment  Its 
first  and  longest  period  lasted  only  73  years.  In  that 
time  Mohammedan  Sicily  was  threatened  by  a  Western 
emperor ;  the  Arabic  writers  claim  the  Saracen  army  by 
which  Otho  the  Second  was  beaten  back  in  982  as  a  Sicilian 
ariny.  A  mightier  enemy  was  threatening  in  the  East. 
Basil  the  Second  planned  the  recovery  of  Sicily  in  good 
txumest.  In  1027  he  sent  a  great  army ;  but  his  death 
stopped  their  progress  before  they  reached  the  island. 
But  the  great  conqueror  had  left  behind  him  men  trained 
in  his  school,  and  eleven  years  later  the  eagles  of  the  new 
Rome  again  marched  to  Sicilian  victories.  The  ravages  of 
the  Sicilian  Saracens  in  the  Greek  islands  were  more  fright- 
ful than  ever,  and  George  ^laniakes,  the  first  captain  of  his 
time,  was  sent  to  win  back  the  lost  land.  He  too  was 
helped  by  Saracen  dissensions.  The  emir  Abul-afar  became 
a  Roman,  vassal,  and,  like  Alaric  of  old,  became  magister 
militum  in  the  Roman  army.  His  brother  and  rival  Abu- 
hafas  brought  help  from  Africa;  and  finally  all  joined  against 
the  Christians.  Four  years  of  Christian  victory  (1038- 
1042)  followed.  In  the  host  of  Maniakes  were  men  of  all 
races, — Normans,  who  had  ah'eady  begun  to  show  them- 
selveis  in  south  Italy,  and  the  Warangian  guard,  the  best^ 
soldiers  of  the  empire,  among  whom  Harold  Hardrada 
himself  is  said  to  have  held  a  place.  Town  after  town 
was  delivered,  first  Messana,  then  Syracuse,  *then  a  crowd 
of  others.  The  exact  extent  of  the  reconquest  is  uncertain  ; 
Byzantine  writers  claim  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  island  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Saracens  never  lost  FiEknomius. 
But  court  influence  spoiled  everything:  Maniakes  was 
recalled;  under  his  successor  Stephen,  brother-in-law  of  the 
emperor  Michael,  the  Saracens  won  baick  what  they  had  lost. 
Messana  alone  held  out,  for  how  long  a  time  is  uncertain. 
But  it  could  not  have  b«en  again  under  the  yoke  for  many 
years  when  a  conqueror  came  who  had  no  empresses  to 
thwart  him.  The  second  Saracen  occupation  of  all  Sicily 
was  short  indeed.  In  1060  began  the  thirty  years'  work 
of  the  first  Roger. 

Thus  for  263  years  the  Christian  people  of  some  part 
or  other  of  Sicily  were  in  subjection  to  Moslem  masters. 
But  that  subjection  differed  widely  in  different  times  and 
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places.  The  land  waa  won  fait  by  bit  One  town  was 
taken  by  storm ;  another  submitted  on  terms  harsher  or 
more  favoorable.  The  condition  of  the  Christians  varied 
from  that  of  personal  slaves  to  that  of  communities  left  free 
on  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  great  mass  were  in  the 
intermediate  state  usual  among  the  non-Mohammedan  sub- 
jects of  a  Mohammedan  power.  The  dMmmi  of  Sicily  were 
in  eflsentially  the  same  case  as  the  rayahs  of  the  Turk. 
While  the-oonquest  was  going  on,  the  towns  that  remained 
unoonquered  gained  in  point  of  local  freedom.  They  be- 
came allies  rather  than  subjects  of  the  distant  emperor. 
So  did  the  tributary  diBtrict%  as  long  as  the  original  terms 
were  kept.  But,  as  ever,  the  condition  of  the  subject  race 
grew  worse.  After  the  complete  conquest  of  the  island, 
while  the  mere  slaves  had  turned  Mohammedans,  there  is 
nothing  more  heard  of  tributary  districts.  At  the  coming 
of  the  Normans  the  whole  Chnstiaa  population  was  in  the 
state  of  rayahi.  Still  CSiristianity  and  the  Greek  tongue 
oever  died  out;  churches  and  monasteries  received  and 
held  property ;  there  still  are  saints  and  men  of  learning. 
Panormus  was  specially  Saracen ;  yet  a  Christian  religious 
guild  could  be  founded  there  in  1048  (Tabularium  Regim 
Cap.  Panorui,,  p.  1).  We  have  its  QreeK  foundation  deed. 
It  would  be  raJh  to  deny  that  traces  of  other  dialects  may 
not  have  lingered  on ;  but  Greek  and  Arabic  were  the 
two  written  tongUes  of  Sicily  when  the  Normans  came. 
The  Sicilian  Saracens  were  hindered  by  their  internal  feuds 
from  ever  becoming  a  great  power ;  but  they  stood  high 
among  Mohammedan  nations.  Their  advance  in  civili- 
zation IB  shown  by  their  position  under  the  Normans, 
and  above  all  by  their  admirable  style  of  architecture  (see 
Palermo).  Saracens  are  always  called  in  for  any  special 
work  of  building  or  engineering.  They  had  a  literature 
which  Norman  kmgs  studied  and  promoted.  The  Normans 
in  short  came  into  the  inheritance  of  the  two  most  civilised 
nations  of  the  time,  and  they  allowed  the  two  to  flourish 
side  by  side. 

The  most  briUiant  time  for  Sicily  as  a  power  in  the 
world  b^ns  with  the  coming  of  the  Normans.  Never 
before  or  after  was  the  island  so  united  or  so  independent 
Some  of  the  old  tyrants  had  ruled  out  of  Sicily ;  none 
had  ruled  over  all  Sicily.  The  Normans  held  all  Sicily 
as  the  centre  of  a  dominion  which  stretched  far  beyond  it. 
The  conquest  was  the  work  of  one  man,  Count  Roger  of 
the  Aouse  of  Hauteville  brother  of  the  more  famous  Robert 
Wiscard  (Guiscard).  That  it  took  him  thirty  years  was 
doubtless  owing  to  his  being  often  called  off  to  help  his 
brother  in  Italy  and  beyond  Hadria.  The  conquests  of  the 
Normans  in  Italy  and  Sicily  form  part  of  one  enterprise ; 
bat  they  altogether  differ  in  character.  In  Italy  they  over- 
threw the  Byzantine  dominion;  their  own  rule  was  perhaps 
not  worse,  but  they  were  not  deliverers.  In  Sicily  they 
were  everywhere  welcomed  by  the  Christians  as  deliverers 
from  infidel  bondage. 

As  m  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Sicily,  as  in  the  Byzan- 
tine recovery,  so  in  the  Norman  conquest,  the  immediate 
occaFion  was  given  by  a  home  traitor.  Count  Roger  had 
already  made  a  plimdering  attack,  when  Becumen  of 
Catania,  driven  out  by  his  brother,  urged  him  to  serious 
invasion.  Messina  was  taken  in  1060,  and  became  for  a 
while  the  Norman  capital  The  Christians  everywhere 
welcomed  the  conqueror.  But  at  Traina  they  presently 
changed  their  minds,  and  joined  with  the  Saracens  to 
besiege  the  count  in  their  citadel  At  Catania  Becumen 
wad  set  up  again  as  Roger's  vassal,  and  he  did  good  service 
till  he  was  killed.  Roger  soon  began  to  fix  his  eye  on  the 
iSaracen  capital  Against  that  city  he  had  Pisan  help,  as  the 
inscription  on  the  Pisan  tfiiomo  witnesses  (ci.  Geoff.  Mai.,  ii. 
34).  But  FtJermo  was  not  taken  until  1071,  and  then  only 
by  the  help  of  Duke  Robert,  who  kept  theprijee  to  himself. 


Still  its  capture  was  the  turning-point  in  the  struggle. 
Taormina  (Tauromenium^  was  won  in  1078.  Syracuse, 
under  its  emir  Benarvet,  neld  out  stoutly.  He  won  back 
Catania  by  the  help  of  a  Saracen  to  whom  Roger  had 
trusted  the  city,  and  whom  he  himself  punished.  Catania 
waa  won  back  by  the  count's  son  Jordan.  But  progress 
was  delayed  by  Jordan's  rebellion  and  by  the  absence  of 
Roger  in  his  brother's  wars.  At  last,  in  1085,  Syracuse  was 
won.  Next  year  followed  Girgenti  and  Oastrogiovanni, 
whoee  chief  became  a  Christian.  Noto,  the  Saracen  Ra- 
metta,  held  out  till  1090.  Then  the  whole  island  was  won, 
and  Roger  completed  his  conquest  by  a  successful  expedition 
to  Malta. 

Like  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Saracens,  so 
the  condition  of  the  Saracens  under  the  Normans  differed 
in  different  places  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
conquest.  The  Mohammedan  religion  was  everywhere 
tolerated,  in  many  places  much  more.  But  it  would  seem 
that,  just  as  under  the  Moslem  rule,  conversions  from 
Christianity  to  Islam  were  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand, 
conversions  from  Islam  to  Christianity  were  not  always 
encouraged;  Saracen  troops  were  employed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  Count  Roger  seems  to  have  thought  them  more 
trustworthy  when  unconverted.  At  Palermo  the  capitula- 
tion secured  to  the  Saracens  the  full  eigoyment  of  their  own 
laws ;  Girgenti  was  long  mainly  Saracen ;  in  Yal  di  Noto 
the  Saracens  kept  towns  and  castles  of  their  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  Messina  there  were  few  or  none,  and 
we  hear  of  both  Saracen  and  Greek  villains,  the  latter 
doubtless  abiding  as  they  were  in  Saracen  times.  But 
men  of  both  races  were  trusted  and  favoured  according  to 
their  deserts.  The  ecclesiastical  relations  between  Greeks 
and  Latins  are  harder  to  trace.  At  the  taking  of  Palermo 
the  Greek  bishop  was  restored ;  but  his  successors  were 
Latins,  and  Latin  prelates  were  placed  in  the  bishoprics 
which  Count  Roger  founded.  Urban  the  Second  visited 
Sicily  to  promote  the  union  of  the  church,  and  he  granted 
to  the  count  those  special  ecclesiastical  powers  held  by 
the  counts  and  kings  of  Sicily  as  hereditary  legates  of  the 
Holy  See  which  grew  into  the  famous  Sicilian  monarchy 
^Geoff.  Mai,  iv.  29).  But  Greek  wordiip  went  on ;  at 
Messina  it  lingered  till  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  (Pirro, 
SicUia  Sacra,  i.  420, 431,  449),  as  it  has  been  since  brought 
back  by  the  Albanian  colonists.  But  the  Greeks  of  Sioly 
have  long  been  united  Greeks,  admitting  the  authority  of 
the  see  of  Rome. 

In  its  results  the  Norman  conquest  of  Sicily  was  a  Latin 
conquest  far  more  thorough  than  that  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  Norman  princes 
protected  all  the  races,  creeds,  and  tongues  of  the  island, 
Greek,  Saracen,  and  Jew.  But  new  races  came  to  settle 
alongside  of  them,  all  of  whom  were  Latin  as  far  as  their 
official  speech  was  concerned.  The  Normans  brought  the 
French  tongue  with  them ;  it  remained  the  court  speech 
during  the  12th  century,  and  SicDy  was  thrown  open  to 
all  spoikers  of  French,  many  of  whom  came  from  England. 
There  was  constant  intercourse  between  the  two  great 
islands,  both  ruled  by  Norman  kings,  and  many  natives  of 
England  filled  high  places  in  Sicily.  But  French  was  only 
a  language  of  society,  not  of  business  or  literature.  The 
languages  of  inscriptions  and  documents  are  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Latin,  in  private  writings  sometimes  Hebrew.  The 
kings  understood  Greek  and  Arabic,  and  their  deeds  and 
works  were  commemorated  in  both  tongues.  Hence  comes 
the  fact,  at  first  sight  so  strange,  that  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
French  have  all  given  way  to  a  dialect  of  Italian.  But 
the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Norman  conquest  opened 
Sicily  to  settlera  from  Itf Jy,  above  all  from  the  Norman 
possessions  in  Italy.  Under  the  name  of  Lombards,  they 
became  an  important,  in  some  parts  a  dominant,  element 
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ThuB  at  MeasiDa,  where  «e  hear  nothing  of  Saracens^  we 
hear  much  of  the  diBputes  between  Greeks  and  Lombards. 
The  Lombards  had  hudlj  a  distinct  language  to  brii^  with 
them.  At  the  time  of  tiie  conquest,  it  was  already  found 
out  that  French  had  become  a  distinct  speech  from  Latin; 
Italian  hardly  was  such.  The  Lombard  element,  during 
the  Norman  reign,  shows  itself,  not  in  whole  documentri 
or  inscriptions,  but  in  occasional  words  and  forms,  as  in 
some  of  the  mosaics  at  Monreale.  And,  if  any  element, 
Latin  or  akin  to  Latin,  had  lingered  on  through  Byzantine 
and  Saracen  rule,  it  would  of  course  be  attiucted  to  the 
new  Latin  element,  and  would  help  to  strengthen  it.  It 
was  this  Lombard  element  that  had  the  future  before  it. 
Greek  and  Arabic  were  antiquated,  or  at  least  isolated,  in 
a  land  which  Norman  conquest  had  made  part  of  Western 
£urope  and  Latin  Christendom.  They  could  grow  only 
within  the  island ;  they  could  gain  no  strength  from  out- 
side. Even  the  French  element  was  in  some  sort  isolated, 
and  later  eyents  made  it  more  so.  But  the  Lombard 
element  was  constantly  strengthened  by  settlement  from 
outside.  In"  the  older  Latin  conquest,  the  Latin  carried 
Greek  with  him,  and  the  Greek  element  absorbed  the  Latin. 
Latin  now  held  in  western  Europe  the  place  which  Greek 
had  held  there.  Thus,  in  the  face  of  Italian,  both  Greek 
and  Arabic  died  out.  Step  by  step,  Christian  Sicily 
became  Latin  in  speech  and  in  worship.  But  this  was 
not  till  the  Norman  reigns  were  over.  Till  the  end  of 
the  12th  century  Sicily  was  the  one  land  where  men  6t 
divers  creeds  and  tongues  could  live  side  by  side,  each  in 
his  own  way. 

Hence  came  both  the  short-lived  brilliancy  of  Sicily  and 
its  later  decay.  In  Sicily  there  were  many  nations  all 
protected  by  the  Sicilian  king ;  ,but  there  was  no  Sicilian 
nation.  Greek,  Saracen,  Norman,  Lombard,  and  Jew 
could  not  be  fused  into  one  people ;  it  was  the  boast  of 
Sicily  that  each  kept  lus  laws  and  tongue  undisturbed. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  live  on  only  under  an  en- 
lightened despotism;  the  discordant  elements  could  not 
join  to  work  out  really  free  and  national  institutions. 
Sicily  had  parliaments,  and  some  constitutional  principles 
were  well  understood.  But  they  were  assemblies  of  barons, 
or  at  most  of  barons  and  citizens ;  they  could  only  have 
represented  the  Latin  elements,  Norman  and  Lombard,  in 
the  island.  The  elder  races,  Greek  and  Saracen,  stand 
outside  the  relations  between  the  Latin  king  and  his  Latin 
subjects.  Still,  as  long  as  Greek  and  Saracen  were  pro- 
tected and  favoured,  so  long  was  Sicily  the  most  brilliant  of 
European  kingdoms.  But  its  greatness  had  no  ground- 
work of  national  life ;  for  lack  of  it  the  most  brilBant  of 
kingdoms  presently  sank  below  the  level  of  other  lands. 

Four  generations  only  span  the  time  from  the  birth  of 
Count  Roger,  about  1030,  to  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  the  Second  in  1 250.  Roger,  great  count  of  Sicily, 
was,  at  his  death  in  1 101,  succeeded  by  lus  young  son  Simon, 
and  he  in  1105  by  the  second  Roger,  the  first  king.  He 
inherited  all  Sicily,  save  half  Palermo— the  other  half  had 
been  given  up — and  part  of  Calabria.  The  rest  of  Palermo 
was  soon  granted ;  ^e  Semitic  capital  became  the  abiding 
head  of  Sicily.  On  the  death  of  Duke  William  of  Apulia, 
Roger  gradually  founded  HI 27-40)  a  great  Italian  domi- 
nion. To  the  Apulian  duchy  he  added  {1 136)  the  Norman 
principality  of  Capua,  Naples  (1138),  the  last  dependency 
of  the  Eastern  empire  in  Italy,  and  (1140)  the  Abruzzi, 
an  undoubted  land  of  the  Western  empue.  He  thus 
formed  a  dominion  which  has  been  divided,  united,  and 
handed  over  from  one  prince  to  another,  oftener  than  any 
other  state  in  Europe,  but  whose  frontier  has  hardly 
changed  at  alL  In  1130  Roger  was  crowned  at  Palermo, 
by  authority  of  the  antipope  Anacletus,  taking  the  strange 
title  of  '*  king  of  Sicily  and  Italy."    TbiB,  on  his  recon- 


cilation  with  Pope  Innocent  the  Second,  he  exchanged  for 
"  king  of  Sicily  and  of  the  duchy  of  Apulia  and  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Capua.'  By  virtue  of  the  old  relations  between 
the  popes  and  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  he  held  his  kingdom 
in  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  a  position  which  on  the  whole 
strengthened  the  royal  power.  But  his  power,  like  that  of 
Dionysios  and  Agathokles,  was  felt  in  more  distant  regional 
His  admiral  George  of  Antioch,  Greek  by  birth  and  creed, 
warred  against  the  Eastern  empire,  won  Corfu  (Koryj^ho ; 
the  name  of  Korkyra  is  forgotten)  for  a  season,  and  carried 
off  the  silk-workers  from  Thebes  and  Peloponnesos  to 
Sicily.  But  Manuel  Komnenos  (Comnenus)  ruled  in  the 
East,  and,  if  Roger  threatened  Constantinople,  Manuel 
threatened  SicUy.  In  Africa  the  work  of  Agathokled  was 
more  than  renewed ;  l^Iahadia  and  other  points  were  won 
and  kept  as  long  as  Roger  lived.  These  exploits  won 
him  the  name  of  the  terror  of  Greeks  and  Saracens.  To 
the  Greeks,  and  still  more  to  the  Saracens,  of  his  own 
isUmd  he  was  a  protector  and  something  more. 

Roger's  son  William,  sumamed  the  Bad,  wait  crowned 
in  his  father's  lifetime  in  1151.  Roger  died  in  1154,  and 
William'b  sole  reign  lasted  till  1166.  It  was  a  time  of 
domestic  rebellions,  chiefly  against  the  king's  unpopular 
mixusters,  and  it  is  further  marked  by  the  loss  of  Roger's 
African  conquests.  After  William  the  Bad  came  (1166- 
1189)  his  son  William  the  Good.  Unlike  as  were  the 
two  men  in  themselves^  in  their  foreign  policy  they  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished.  The  Bad  William  has  a  short 
quarrel  with  the  pope;  otiienrise  Bad  and  Good  alike 
appear  as  zealous  supporters  of  Alexander  the  Third,  and 
as  enemies  of  both  empires.  The  Eastern  warfare  of  the 
Good  is  stained  by  the  frightful  sack  of  Thessalonica ;  it 
is  marked  also  by  the  formation  of  an  Eastern  state  nnder 
Sicilian  supremacy  (1186).  Corfu,  the  possession  of 
Agathokles  and  Roger^  with  Durazio^  Cephalonia,  and 
Zante,  was  granted  by  William  to  his  admiral  Margarito 
with  the  strange  title  of  king  of  the  Epeirots.  He  founded 
a  dynasty,  though  not  of  kings,  in  Cephalonia  and  Zante. 
Corfu  and  Durazzo  were  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Sicilian  crown. 

The  brightest  days  of  Sicily  ended  with  William  the 
Good.  His  marriage  with  Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  of 
Anjou  and  England,  was  childless,  and  William  tried  to 
procure  the  succession  of  lus  aunt  Constance  and  her 
husband.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  of  Germany,  son  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  the  First.  But  the  prospect  of  German 
rule  was  unpopular,  and  on  William's  death  the  crown 
passed  to  Tancx^d,  an  illegitimate  grandson  of  King  Roger, 
who  figures  in  English  histories  in  the  story  of  Schanl's 
crusade.  In  1191  Henry,  now  emperor,  asserted  his 
claims ;  but,  while  Tancred  lived,  he  did  little,  in  Sicily 
nothing,  to  enforce  them.  On  the  death  of  Tanmd  (1194) 
and  the  accession  of  his  young  son  William  the  Third,  the 
emperor  came  and  conquered  Sicily  and  the  Italian  posses- 
sions, with  an  amount  of  cruelty  which  outdid  any  earlier 
war  or  revolution.  First  of  four  Western  emperors  who 
wore  the  Sicilian  crown,  Henry  died  in  1197,  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  his  young  son  Froderick,  heir  of  the  Norman 
kings  through  his  mother. 

The  great  days  of  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  Norman 
reigns  have  been  worthily  recorded  by  contemporary  his- 
torians. For  few  times  have  we  richer  matenala.  The 
oldest  is  Aim6  or  Amato  of  Monte  Cassino,  who  exists 
only  in  an  Old-French  translation.  We  have  also  for  the 
Norman  conquest  the  halting  hexameters  of  William  of 
Apulia,  and  for  the  German  conquest  the  lively  and  par- 
tial verses  of  Peter  of  Eboll  Ck  prose  writers  we  have 
Geoffrey  Malaterra,  Alexander  abbot  of  Telesia,  Romuald 
archbishop  of  Salerno,  Falco  of  Benevento,  above  all  Hugo 
Falcandus,  one  of  the  veiy  foremost  of  mediseval  writera. 
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Not  one  of  these  Latin  writers  was  a  native  of  the  island, 
and  we  Iisve  no  record  from  any  native  Greek.  Oocasiona] 
notices  we  of  course  have  in  the  Byiantine  writers,  and 
Aickbishop  Eostathios's  aooount  of  the  taking  of  Thessa- 
lonics  iB  more  than  occasional  And  the  close  connexion 
between  Sicily  and  ^gland  leads  to  many  occasional  refer- 
ences to  Sicilkn  matters  in  English  writers. 

The  relations  between  the  varions  races  of  the  islands  are 
moat  instructive.  The  strong  role  of  Roger  kept  all  in 
order.  He  called  himself  tiie  defender  of  Christians; 
others,  on  account  of  his  favour  to  the  Saracens,  spoke  of 
him  as  ft  pagan.  He  certainly  encouraged  Saracen  art  and 
literature  in  every  shape,  ffis  court  was  full  of  eunuchs^ 
of  whom  we  hear  still  more  under  William  the  Bad.  Under 
William  the  Good  the  Saracens,  without  any  actual  opprea- 
luon,  seem  to  be  losing  their  position.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  one  element  in  the  land,  keeping  their  own  civilian 
tion  alongside  of  others.  By  a  genml  outbreak  on  the 
death  of  William  the  Good,  the  Saracens,  especially  those 
of  Fklermo,  were  driven  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  sank  into  a  wild  people,  sometimes  holding 
points  of  the  island  against  all  rulers,  sometimes  taking 
military  sendee  under  them.  The  Jews  too  begin  to  sink 
into  bondmen.  Sicily  is  ceasing  to  be  the  land  of  many 
nations  living  side  by  side  on  equal  terms. 

The  Germans  who  hel^ied  Henry  to  win  the  Sicilian 
crown  did  not  become  a  new  element  in  the  Island,  but 
only  a  som^e  of  confuidon  during  the  minority  of  his  son. 
Frederick— presently  to  be  the  renowned  emperor  Freder- 
ick the  Second,  **  Fridericus  stupor  mundi  et  immutator 
mirabiliB" — ^waa  crowned  at  Palermo  in  1198;  but  the 
child,  deprived  of  both  parents,  was  held  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  his  lord  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  During  his 
minority  the  land  was  torn  in  pieces  by  turbulent  nobles, 
re?oIted  Saracens,  German  captains  seeking  settlements, 
the  maritime  cities  of  Italy,  and  professed  French  deli- 
rereni.  In  1210  the  emperor  Otho  the  Fourth,  who  had 
ovemin  the  continental  dominions,  threatened  the  island. 
In  1*212,  just  when  Frederick  was  reaching  an  age  to  be 
of  050  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  was  called  away  to  dispute 
the  crown  of  Germany  and  Rome  with  Otho.  Eight  years 
more  of  disorder  followed ;  in  1220  the  emperor-king  came 
back,  fle  brought  the  Saracens  of  the  mountains  back 
tgsin  to  a  life  in  plains  and  cities,  and  presently  planted  a 
(Amy  of  them  on  the  mainland  at  Kocera,  when  they  be- 
came his  most  trusty  soldiers.  His  necessary  absences  from 
Scily  led  to  revolts.  He  came  back  in  1233  from  his 
cnuade  to  suppress  a  revolt  of  the  eastern  cities,  which 
Mem,  like  those  of  Italy,  to  have  been  aiming  at  repub- 
lican ind^iendence.  A  Haracen  revolt' in  1243  is  said  to 
bsTe  been  followed  by  a  removal  of  the  whole  remnant 
to  Kocera.  Some  however  certainly  stayed  or  came  back ; 
Imt  their  day  was  over. 

Under  Frederick  the  Italian  or  Lombard  element  finally 
prevailed  in  Sicily.  Of  all  his  kingdoms  Sicily  was  the 
b»t-beIo?ed.  He  spoke  aU  its  tongues ;  he  protected,  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  aUow,  all  its  races.  He  legis- 
lated for  all  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  and  equal  des- 
potism, jealous  of  ail  special  privileges,  whether  of  nobles, 
chnrchea,  or  cities.  The  heretic  alone  was  persecuted ;  he 
ns  the  domestic  rebel  of  the  church ;  Saracen  and  Jew  were 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  foreigners.  Tet  Frederick,  patron 
of  Arabic  learning,  suspected  even  of  Moslem  belief,  fails 
to  dieck  the  decline  of  the  Saracen  element  in  Sicily. 
The  Greek  element  has  no  such  forces  brought  against  it. 
It  ii  still  a  chief  tongue  of  the  island,  in  which  Frederick's 
laws  are  put  forth  as  well  as  in  Latin.  But  it  is  clearly 
a  declining  element.  Greek  and  Saracen  were  both  becom- 
ing survivals  in  an  island  which  was  but  one  of  the  many 
kingdoms  of  its  king.   No  wonder  tJiat  the  Italian  element 


advanced  at  the  cost  of  all  others.  Frederick  choae  it  as 
the  court  speech  of  Sicily,  and  he  made  it  more  than  a 
court  speech,  the  speech  of  a  new-bom  literature.  Sicily, 
strangely  enough,  became  the  cradle  of  Italian  song. 

Two  emperors  had  now  held  the  Sicilian  crown.  On 
Frederick's  death  in  1250  the  crown  passed  to  his  son 
Conrad,  not  emperor  indeed,  but  king  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  nominally  succeeded  by  his  son  Conradin.  The  real 
ruler  under  both  was  Frederick's  natural  son  Manfred. 
In  1258,  on  a  false  rumour  of  the  death  of  Conradin, 
Manfred  was  himself  crowned  king  At  P^ermo.  He  had 
to  found  the  kingdom  afresh.  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth 
had  crossed  into  Sicily,  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
diaoontent.  The  cities,  whose  ^wing  liberties  had  been 
dho^ed  by  Frederick's  legislation,  strove  for  practical,  if 
not  formal,  independence,  sometimes  for  dominion  over 
their  fellowa.  Tne  5th  century  b.g.  seemed  to  have  come 
back.  Messina  laid  waste  the  lands  of  Taormina,  because 
Taormina  would  not  obey  the  bidding  of  Messina.  Tet, 
among  these  and  other  elements  of  confusion,  Manfred 
succeeded  in  setting  up  again  the  kingly  power,  first  for 
his  kinsmen  and  then  for  himself.  His  reign  continued 
that  of  his  father,  so  far  as  a  mere  king  could  continue 
the  reign  of  such  an  emperor.  The  king  of  Sicily  was  the 
first  potentate  of  Italy,  and  came  nearer  than  any  prince 
since  Louis  the  Second  to  the  union  of  Italy  under  Italian 
rule.  He  sought  dominion  too  beyond  Hadria:  Corfu, 
Duraao,  and  a  strip  of  the  Albimian  coast  became  Sicilian 
possessions  aa  the  dowry  of  Manfred's  Greek  wife.  But 
papal  enmity  was  too  much  for  him.  His  overlord  claimed 
to  dispose  of  his  ciown,  and  hawked  it  about  among  the 
princes  of  the  West  Edmund  of  England  bore  the  Sicilian 
title  for  a  moment  More  came  of  the  grant  of  Urban 
the  Fourth  (1264)  to  Charles,  count  of  Aigou,  and  through 
his  wife  sovereign  count  of  Provence.  Charles,  crowned 
by  the  pope  in  1266,  marched  to  take  possession  of  his 
lord's  giant  Manfred  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Bene- 
vento.  The  whole  Sicilian  kingdom  became  the  spoil  of 
a  stranger  iHio  was  no  ddiverer  to  any  class  of  its  people. 
The  isluid  sank  yet  lower.  Naples,  not  Pdermo,  was  the 
head  of  the  new  power;  Sicily  was  again  a  province. 
But  a  province  Sicily  had  no  mind  to  be.  In  the  con- 
tinental lands  Charles  founded  a  dynasty ;  the  island  he 
lost  after  sixteen  years.  His  rule  was  not  merely  the  rule 
of  a  stranger  king  surrounded  by  stranger  followers ;  the 
degradation  of  the  island  was  aggravated  by  gross  oppres- 
sion, grosser  than  in  the  continental  lands.  The  conti- 
nental lands  submitted,  with  a  few  slight  efforts  at  resiat- 
ance.  The  final  result  of  the  Angevin  conquest  of  Sicily 
was  ito  separation  from  the  mainland. 

Sicilian  feeling  was  first  shown  in  the  support  given  to 
the  luckless  expedition  of  Conradin  in  1268.  Frightful 
executions  in  the  island  followed  his  fall.  The  rights  of 
the  Swabian  house  were  now  held  to  pass  to  Peter  (Pedro), 
king  of  Aragon,  husband  of  Manfred's  daughter  Constance. 
The  connexion  with  Spain,  which  has  so  deeply  affected  the 
whole  later  history  of  Sicily,  now  begins.  Charles  held 
the  Greek  possessions  of  Manfred  and  had  designs  both  on 
Epeiros  and  on  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Michael 
P^iologos  and  Peter  of  Aragon  became  allies  against 
Charles ;  the  famous  John  of  Procida  acted  as  an  agent  be- 
tween them ;  the  costa  of  Charles's  Eastern  warfare  caused 
great  discontent,  especially  in  an  island  where  some  might 
still  look  to  the  Greek  emperor  as  a  natural  deliverer. 
Peter  and  Michael  were  doubtless  watching  the  turn  of 
things  in  Sicily ;  but  the  tale  of  a  long-hidden  conspiracy 
between  them  and  the  whole  Sicilian  people  has  been  set 
aside  by  Amari.  The  actual  outbreak  of  1 282,  the  famous 
Sicilian  Vespers,  was  stirred  up  by  the  wrongs  of  the 
moment    A  gross  case  of  insult  offered  by  a  frenchman 
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to  a  Sicilian  woman  led  to  the  masaacre  at  Palenno,  and 
the  like  scenes  followed  elsewhere.  The  strangers  were 
cut  off;  Sicily  was  left  to  its  own  people.  The  towns 
and  districts  left  without  a  ruler  hy  no  means  designed  to 
throw  off  the  authority  of  the  overlord ;  they  sought  the 
good  will  of  Pope  Martin.  But  papal  interests  were  on 
Uie  side  of  Charles ;  and  he  went  forth  with  tilie  blessing 
of  the  church  to*  win  back  his  lost  kingdom. 

Angevin  oppression  had  brought  together  all  Sicily  in  a 
common  cause.  There  was  at  last  a  Sicilian  nation,  a 
nation  for  a  while  capable  of  great  deeds.  Sisily  now  stands 
out  as  a  main  centre  of  European  politics.  But  the  land 
has  lost  its  character;  it  is  becoming  the  plaything  of 
Iiowers,  iuiitead  of  the  meeting-place  of  nationa.  The  tale^ 
true  or  faJUe,  that  Frenchmen  and  Provencals  were  known 
from  the  natives  by  being  unable  to  frame  the  Italian 
sound  of  e  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Lombard  tongue  had 
overcome  the  other  tongues  of  the  island.  In  Palermo^ 
once  city  of  threefold  speech,  a  Greek,  a  Saracen,  a  Norman, 
who  clave  to  his  own  tongue  must  have  died  with  the 
strangers. 

Charles  was  now  besieging  Messina;  Sicily  seems  to 
have  put  on  some  approach  to  the  form  of  a  federal  com- 
monwealth. Meanwhile  Peter  of  Aragon  was  watching 
and  preparing.  He  no^  declared  himself.  To  all,  except 
the  citizens  of  the  great  cities,  a  king  would  be  acceptable ; 
Peter  was  chosen  with  little  opposition  in  a  parliament  at 
Palermo,  and  a  struggle  of  twenty-one  years  began,  of 
which  CSiarles  and  Peter  saw  only  Uie  first  stage.  In  fact, 
after  Peter  had  helped  the  Sicilians  to  relieve  Messina,  he 
was  very  little  in  Sicily ;  he  had  to  defend  hia  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  which  Pope  Martin  had  granted  to  another 
French  Charles.  He  was  represented  by  Queen  Constance, 
and  his  great  admiral  Boger  de  Loria  kept  the  war  away 
from  Sicily,  waging  it  wholly  in  Italy,  and  making  Charles, 
the  son  of  King  Charles,  prisoner.  In  1285  both  the  rival 
kings  died.  Chaxles  had  before  his  death  been  driven  to 
make  large  legislative  concessions  to  his  subjects  to  stop 
the  tendency  shown,  especially  in  Naples,  to  join  the  re- 
volted Sicilians.  By  Peter's  death  Aragon  and  Sicily  were 
separated ;  his  eldest  son  Alphonso  took  Aragon,  and  his 
second  son  James  took  Sicily,  which  was  to  pass  to  the 
third  son  Frederick,  if  James  died  childless.  James  was 
crowned,  and  held  hict  reforming  parliament  also.  With 
the  popes  no  terms  could  be  made.  Charles^  released  in 
1288  under  a  deceptive  negotiation,  was  crowned  king 
of  Sicily  by  Honorius ;  but  he  had  much  ado  to  defend 
his  continental  dominions  against  James  and  Roger.  In 
1291  James  succeeded  Alphonso  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
and  left  Frederick  not  Ung,  according  to  the  entail,  but 
only  his  lieutenant  in  Sicily. 

Frederick  was  the  real  restorer  of  Sicilian  independence. 
He  had  come  to  the  island  so  young  that  he  felt  as  a  native. 
He  defended  the  land  stoutly,  even  against  his  brother. 
For  James  presently  played  Sicily  false.  In  1295  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  church  and  released  from  all  French 
claims  on  Aragon,  and  he  bound  himself  to  restore  Sicily 
to  Charles.  But  Uie  Sicilians,  with  Frederick  at  their 
head,  disowned  the  agreement,  and  in  1296  Frederick  was 
crowned  king.  He  had  to  defend  Sicily  against  his  brother 
and  Roger  de  Loria,  who  forsook  the  cause,  as  did  John 
of  Procida.  Hitherto  the  war  had  been  waged  on  the 
mainland ;  now  it  was  transferred  to  Sicily.  King  James 
besieged  Syracuse  as  admiral  of  the  Roman  Church ;  Charles 
sent  his  son  Robert  in  1299  as  his  lieutenant  in  Sicily, 
where  he  gained  some  successes.  But  in  the  same  year 
the  one  great  land  battle  of  the  war,  that  of  Falconaria, 
was  won  for  Sicily.  The  war,  chiefly  marked  by  another 
^^reat  siege  of  Messina,  went  on  till  1303,  when  both  sides 
were  thorouj^hly  weakened  and  eager  for  peace.    By  a 


treaty,  confirmed  by  Pope  Boniface  the  next  year,  Frederick 
was  acknowledged  as  king  of  Trinacria  for  life.     He  was 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  to  whom  the 
island  kingdom  was  to  revert  at  his  death.     The  terms 
were  never  meant  to  be  carried  out.     Frederick  again  took 
up  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  at  his  death  in  1337  he 
was  succeeded  by  hid  son  Peter.     There  were  thus  twt] 
Sicilian  kingdoms  and  two  kings  of  Sicily.     The  king  of 
the  mainland  id  often  spoken  of  for  convenience  as  king  of 
Naples,  but  that  description  \ias  never  borne  as  a  formal 
title  save  in  the  16th  century  by  Philip,  kiug  of  England 
and  Naples,  and  in  the  19th  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  and 
Joachim  Murat    The  strict  distinction  was  between  Sicily 
on  this  side  the  Pharos  (of  Messina)  and  Sicily  beyond  it 
Thus  the  great  island  of  the  Mediterranean  again  became 
an  independent  power.     And,  as  far  as  legisUtion  could 
make  it,  Sicily  became  one  of  the  freest  countries  in 
Europe.     By  the  laws  of  Frederick  parliaments  were  to 
be  regularly  held,  and  without  their  consent  the  king  could 
not  make  war,  peace,  or  alliance.     The  treaty  of  1302  was 
not  confirmed  by  parliament,  and  in  1337  parliament  called 
Peter  to  the  crown.    But  Sicily  never  ro8e  to  the  greatness 
of  its  Greek  or  its  Norman  days,  and  its  old  character  had 
passed  away.     Of  Greeks  and  Saracens  we  now  hear  only 
as  a  degraded  remnant,  to  be  won  over,  if  it  may  be,  to 
the  Western  Church.     The  kingdom  had  no  foreign  pos- 
sessions ;  yet  faint  survivals  of  the  days  of  Agathokles  and 
Roger  lingered  on.    The  itfle  of  Gerba  off  the  African  coast 
was  held  for  a  short  time,  and  traces  of  the  conneidon  with 
Greece  went  on  in  various  shapes.     If  the  kings  of  Sicily 
on  this  side  the  Pharos  kept  Corfu  down  to  1386,  those 
beyond  the  Pharos  became  in  1311  overlords  of  Athens, 
when  that  duchy  was  seized  by  Catalan  adventurers,  dis- 
banded after  the  wan  of  SicUy.    In  1530  the  Sicilian 
island  of  Malta  became  the  shelter  of  the  Knights  of  Saint 
John  driven  by  the  Turk  from  Rhodes,  and  Sicily  has 
received  several  colonies  of  Christian  Albanians,  who  have 
replaced  Greek  and  Arabic  by  yet  another  tongue. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  Sicilian 
history  of  the  last  five  hundred  years.  The  descendants 
of  Frederick  did  not  form  a  great  dynasty.  Under  him  and 
after  him  Sicily  played  a  part  in  Italian  afiairs,  invading 
and  being  invaded  on  behalf  of  the  GhibeUine  cause.  But 
it  was  torn  by  dissensions  between  Spanish  and  Italian  fac- 
tions, and  lumded  to  and  fro  between  one  Spanish  king 
and  another.  At  last  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (U79-1515), 
king  by  inheritance  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily  beyond  the 
pharos,  conquered  the  continental  Sicily,  and  called  himself 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Both  were  now  ruled  by  Spanish 
viceroys.  In  Charles  the  First  (1516-1555) — Charles  of 
Anjou  is  not  reckoned — Sicily  had  a  third  imperial  king, 
and  once  more  became  the  starting-point  for  African  war- 
fare. Philip,  already  king  of  Naples,  became  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  at  the  abdication  of  his  father,  and  the  two 
crowns  passed  along  with  Castile  and  Aragon  till  the 
division  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Under  the  foreign 
rule  the  old  laws  were  trampled  under  foot.  Three  risings 
took  place,  that  of  Messina  in  1672,  with  pretended  French 
help,  which  led  to  deeper  subjection.  At  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second  in  1700,  Sicily  acknowledged  the 
French  claimant  Philip ;  but  the  peace  of  Utrecht  made  it 
the  kingdom  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  (1713-1720). 
He  was  crowned  at  Palermo ;  but  he  had  to  withstand 
Spanish  invasion,  and  to  exchange  Sicily  for  the  other 
insular  crown  of  Sardinia.  Both  Sicilies  now  passed  to 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  fourth  imperial  king, 
who  also  is  passed  by  in  Sicilian  reckoning.  Charles  tho 
Third  is  the  Spanish  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  who 
won  both  Sicilies  from  the  Austrian,  and  who  was  the  last 
king  crowned  at  Palermo  (1735). 
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The  wan  of  the  French  Bevolution  again  parted  the  Two 
Sicilies.  In  1798  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  (1759-1825) 
withdrew  to  tiie  iBland  before  the  French  armies.  In 
1805  he  withdrew  again,  while  Joseph  Buonaparte  and 
Joachim  Marat  reigned  on  the  mainland  as  kings  of  Naples. 
Under  the  Boorbon  mle,  besides  the  comm<^n  grievances 
of  boUi  kingdoms,  Sicily  had  spefoaXty  to  complain  of  being 
treated  as  subordinate  to  Naples.  Bat  from  1806  to  1815 
Sicily,  practically  a  separate  kingdom  under  British  pro- 
tection, enjoyed  a  measure  of  wellbeing  such  as  it  had  not 
bad  for  some  ages,  and  in  1812  a  constitntion  was  estab- 
lished. The  I^rqpean  settlement  of  1815  brought  back 
the  Boorbon  to  his  continental  kingdonL  Ferdinand  the 
First  became  a  constitational  king  over  the  United  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This  was  equivalent  to  the 
sappresaion  of  the  separate  constitution  of  the  island, 
tnd  before  long  all  constitational  order  was  trodden 
under  foot.  In  1820,  and  also  in  1836  under  Francis  the 
First,  Sicifyrose  for  freedom  and  separation.  This  last 
time  the  island  was  boand  yet  more  firmly  to  continental 
role.  In  the  general  stir  of  1848  Sicily  again  proclaimed 
her  independence,  and  sou^^t  for  herself  a  king  in  the 
hoose  of  Savoy.  Again  were  the  liberties  of  Sicily 
trodden  under  foot;  anc^  in  the  htst  change  of  all,^the 
deliTerance  wrought  by  Qaribaldi  in  1860,  if  not' her 
liberties,  her  ancient  memories  were  forgotten.  Sicily 
became  part  of  a  free  kingdom ;  but  her  king  doee  not 
bear  her  styles  and  he  has  not  taken  the  crown  of  Roger. 
The  very  name  of  Sicily  has  been  wiped  out ;  and  the 
great  iakod  now  counts  (mly  as  seven  provinces  of  an 
Italian  kingdom. 

Th»  literature  bearinff  on  SicQy,  old  and  new,  is  endlaaa  It  li 
■omethiiif  for  a  land  to  nave  had  part  of  its  story  told  by  Thacy- 
didflt aadanother  by  Hogo  Falcandos.  Of  modem  books  Holm'a 
OaAiekU  SieUiitu  im  AlUrlkwn  (down  to  the  accession  of  the 
aecoDd  Hiaron)  is  of  great  valne.  So  are  the  woiks  of  Michele 
imari  for  the  Moslem  oocu^tion  and  the  War  of  the  Yespen. 
Th«  old  local  historiaia  Fanello  must  not  be  paaaed  by,  nor  the 
eolleetioQs  of  Oarasio,  Fino,  and  OiovannL  Bat  a  historv  of  Sidly 
iDd  the  cycles  of  its  history  from  the  beginning  is  still  laddnc. 
The  vriters  on  particokr  branches  of  the  saqeet  are  infinite.  Oally 
Knight's  K4»rmaiu  in  SieUy  has  probably  led  many  to  their  ilrst 
tfaooghts  on  the  snbject ;  and,  as  a  goide  for  the  traveller,  that  of 
Gael-fels  can  haidly  be  ontdone.  (S.  A.  F.) 

PaBT  IL — QSOGSAFHT  AHD  SXATISnOB. 

The  island  of  Sicily  (ItaL  SicUia)  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  being  s^Murated  from  the  mainland  only  by  the 
nanow  (about  2  miles  wide)  but  deep  Straits  of  Messina. 
It  is  nearly  bisected  by  the  meridian  of  14*  R,  and  by 
br  the  greater  part  lies  to  the  south  of  S8*  N.  Its 
lOQthemmoBt  point,  however,  in  36*  40'  N.  is  40^  to  the 
north  of  Point  Ikrifa^  the  southernmost  point  of  Spain 
iod  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  ^  In  shape  it  is  triangular, 
wiience  the  ancient  poetical  name  of  TriMcria^  referring 
to  its  three  promontories  of  Pelorum  (now  Faro)  in  the 
north-east^  Pachynum  (now  Passaro)  in  the  south-east,  and 
LilybsBum  (now  Boeo)  in  the  west.  Its  area,  exclusive  of 
the  adjacent  small  islands  belonging  to  the  compartmeKto^ 
^  according  to  the  recent  planimetrical  calculation  of  the 
J^taiy  Geographical  Institute  of  Italy,  9860  square  miles, 
-7<»naiderably  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  Ireland ;  that 
a  the  whole  comparHmeiUo  is  9935  square  miles. 

The  island  occupies  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
thich  the  shallowing  of  the  waters  divides  that  sea  into 
two  basins,  and  in  which  there  are  numerous  indications 
^  frequent  changes  in  a  recent  geological  period.  The 
oannel  between  Cape  Bon  in  Tunis  and  the  south-west  of 
^cily  (a  distance  of  80  miles)  is,  on  the  whole,  shallower 
«an  the  Straits  of  Meteina,  being  for  the  most  part  under 
jOO  fathoms  in  depth,  and  exceeding  200  fathoms  only 
for  a  very  short  interval,  while  the  Straits  of  Messina^ 


which  are  at  thel^  narrowest  part  less  than  2  miles  in 
width,  have  almost  everywhere  a  depth  exceeding  150 
fathoms.  The  geological  structure  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  strait  shows  that  the  island  must  originally  have 
been  formed  by  a  rupture  between  it  a^  the  mainland, 
but  that  this  rupture  must  have  taken  place  at  a  period 
long  antecedent  to  the  advent  of  man,  so  that  the  name 
Bhi^glium  cannot  be  based  eyen  on  the  tradition  of  any 
such  catastrophe.  The  mountain  range  that  runs  out 
towards  the  north-east  of  Sicily  is  composed  of  erjrstalline 
rocks  precisely  simihur  to  those  forming  the  parallel  range 
of  Aspromonte  in  Calabria,  but  both  of  these  are  girt 
about  oy  sedimentary  strata  belonging  in  part  to  an  early 
Tertiary  epoch.  That  a  subsequent  land  connexion  took 
plaoe^  howeyer,  by  the  elevation  of  the  sea-bed  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show;  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
remains  of  African  Quaternary  mammalfl,  such  as  Elepha$ 
meridiontUiSf  B,  mUiquMt^  ffippopoiamta  petUiand%  as  well 
as  of  those  of  still  living  African  forms,  such  as  FUpkoM 
afnea$yiu  and  Hffmna  croeutcty  makes  it  probable  that  there 
was  a  direct  poet-Tertiary  connexion  also  with  the  African 
continent. 

The  north  coast  is  generally  steep  and  clifiy  and  abun- 
dantly provided  with  good  harbours,  of  which  that  of 
Palermo  is  the  finest  In  the  west  and  south  the  coast 
is  for  the  most  part  flat,  more  regular  in  outline,  and  less 
favourable  to  shipping^  while  in  the  east,  where  the  sea- 
bottom  sinks  rapidly-  down  towards  the  eastern  beain  of 
the  Mediterranean,  steep  rocky  coasts  prevail  except  op- 
posite the  plain  of  Catania.  In  the  northern  half  of  this 
coast  the  lava  streams  of  Mount  Etna  stand  out  for  a 
distance  of  about  20  miles  in  a  line  of  bold  cliffs  and 
promontories.  At  various  points  on  the  east,  north,  and 
west  coasts  there  are  evidences  of  a  rise  of  the  land  having 
taken  place  within  historical  times,  at  Tnpani  on  the  west 
coast  cTen  within  the  19th  century.  As  in  the  rest  of  the 
Mediterranean,  tides  are  scarcely  observable ;  but  at  seyeral 
points  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  a  curious  oscillatioa 
in  the  level  of  the  waters,  known  to  the  natives  as  the 
marrMio  (or  fiuirMa\  is  sometimes  noticed,  and  is  said 


to  be  always  preceded  by  certain  atmospheric  signs.  This 
oonsists  in  a  sudden  rise  of  the  sea-leyel,  occasionally  to 
the  hei^t  of  3  feet^  sometimes  occurring  only  once,  some- 
times repeated  at  intervals  of  a  minute  for  two  hours,  or 
even,  at  Maizara,  where  it  is  most  frequently  observed,  for 
twenty-four  hours  together. 

The  surface  of  Sioly  lies  for  the  most  part  more  than 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  Caltanissetta,  which 
occupies  the  middle  point  in  elevation  as  well  as  in  respect 
of  geographical  situation,  stands  1900  feet  above  sea-level. 
Ccmsiderable  mountains  occur  only  in  the  north,  where 
the  lower  dopes  of  all  the  heights  form  one  continuous 
series  of  olive-yards  and  orangeries.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
island  the  greater  part  forms  a  plateau  varying  in  eleya- 
tion  and  mostly  covered  with  wheat-fields.  The  only 
plain  of  any  great  extent  is  that  of  Catania,  vratered  by 
the  Simeto^  in  the  east;  to  the  north  of  this  plain  the 
active  volcano  of  Etita  {q,v.)  rises  with  an  exceedingly 
gentle  slope  to  the  height  of  10,868  feet  from  a  base  400 
square  miles  in  extent  This  is  the  highest  elevation  of 
the  island.  The  steep  and  narrow  crystalline  ridge  which 
trends  north-eastwards,  and  is  known  to  geographers  by 
the  name  of  the  Peloritan  Mountains,  does  not  reach  4000 
feet  The  Nebrodian  Mountains,  a  limestone  range  con- 
nected with  the  Peloritan  range  and  having  an  east  and 
west  trend,  rise  to  a  somewhat  greater  height,  and  farther 
west,  about  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  the  Madonie 
(the  only  one  of  the  groups  mentioned  which  has  a  native 
name)  culminate  at  the  height  of  nearly  6500  feet  From 
.the  western  end  of  the  Nebrodian  Mountains  a  lower  range 
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(in  some  places  imder  1500  feet  in  heiglit)  winds  on  the. 
whole  south-eastwards  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Fassaro. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Simeto,  the  principed  perennial 
streams— the  Salso,  the  Platani,  and  the  Belici— enter  the 
sea  on  the  south  coast 

Of  the  aedimentaiT  xtx^ks  of  Sirfly  none  «re  earlier  than  the 
Secondary  period,  and  of  the  older  Secondary  rocks  there  are  only 
comparatiTely  small  patches  of  Triaasio  and  Jurassic  age— most 
abundant  in  the  west  but  also  occurring  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains  in  the  north-east    Cretaceous  rocks  are  Tery  sparingly 

Xeented  (in  the  south-east),  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
d  is  oocuiued  by  Tertiary  (mainly  Eocene  and  Miocene)  lime- 
stones. The  il'ebrodian  Mountains  are  mainly  composed  of  com- 
pact limestones  of  Oligocene  date,  but  are  flanked  br  Eocene  rocks 
ififtlnf^ing  the  nummuutio  limestone.  Quaternary  deposits  border 
many  of  the  bays,  and  the  plain  of  Catania  Ib  wholly  coTered  with 
recent  dluvium.  Basalts  and  basaltic  tufas  border  this  plain  on  the 
south,  as  the  ancient  and  modern  layas  of  Etna  do  on  the  north. 

The  climate  of  SicOy  resembles  that  of  the  other  lands  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Europe^  As  regards  temperature,  it  hss  the  warm 
and  equable  character  which  belongs  to  most  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  At  Palermo  (where  ooutinuous  observations  have  been 
made  since  1791)  the  range  of  temperature  between  the  mean  of 
the  coldest  and  that  of  the  hottest  month  is  little  mater  than  at 
Oreenwich.  The  mean  temperature  of  January  (61  ^**  Fahr.)  is  nearly 
as  ^(^  SB  that  of  October  in  ths  south  of  England,  that  of  July 
(77^ahr.)  about  18'  warmer  than  the  corresponding  month  at 
Greenwich.  During  the  whole  period  for- which  observations  have 
been  made  the  thermometer  has  never  been  observed  to  sink  at 
Palermo  below  the  freezing-noint ;  still  frost  does  occur  in  the 
island  even  on  the  low  grounds,  though  never  for  more  than  a  few 
hour%  On  the  coast  snow  is  seldom  seen,  but  it  does  fall  occasion- 
ally. On  the  Mad(mie  it  lies  till  June,  on  Etna  till  July.  The 
annual  rsinfall  except  on  the  higher  mountains  does  not  reach  80 
inches^  and,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  extreme  south  of  Europe,  it 
occun  chiefly  in  the  winter  months,  while  the  three  summer  months 
(Jnn^  July,  and  August)  are  almost  quite  dry.  During  these 
months  the  whole  rainfall  does  not  exceed  2  inches,  except  on  the 
slopes  of  tiie  mountains  in  the  north-east  Hence  most  of  the 
streams  dxy  up  in  summer.  The  chief  scourge  is  the  sirocco,  which 
is  experienced  in  its  most  eharactertstio  form  on  the  north  coast, 
as  an  oppressive,  parching,  hot,  dry  wind,  blowing  strongly  and 
steadily  from  the  south,  uie  atmosphere  remaining  through  the 
whole  period  of  its  duration  leaden-coloured  and  nazy  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  presence  of  immense  quantities  of  reddish  dust  It 
ooonra  most  frequently  in  April,  and  then  in  May  and  September, 
but  no  month  is  entirely  firee  fit>m  it  Three  days  are  the  kneest 
psaod  for  which  it  lasts.  The  same  name  is  sometimes  a^pliea  to 
a  Boist  and  not  very  hot  but  yet  oppressive,  south-east  wind 
which  blows  from  time  to  time  on  the  east  coast  Locally  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  is  seriously  affected  by  the  occurrence  of 
malaria,  reffarding  which  impbrtant  evidence  was  frinushed  to  a 
Government  comnussion  of  inquiry  by  offidals  of  the  Sicilian  rail- 
'rrays.  ^m  this  it  appean  that  the  whole  of  the  north-east  coast 
ihrom  Catania  to  Messina  is  perfectly  free  from  malaria,  and  so  also 
is  the  line  on  the  north  coast  ftt>m  Psiermo  to  Termini;  and, 
sinffularly  enough,  while  these  parts  of  the  low  ground  are  free, 
malarial  regions  are  entered  upon  in  certsin  places  as  soon  as  the 
railway  beeins  to  ascend  to  higher  levels.  Such  ii  the  case  with 
the  line  which  creeses  the  idand  from  Termini  to  Girgenti ;  and 
on  the  line  which  ascends  from  Catania  to  (Tastroffiovanni  it  is 
found  that  the  stations  become  more  and  more  unhealthy  as  the 
line  ascends  to  Leonforte,  and  at  that  station  so  unhealthy  are  the 
nights  that  it  is  necessary  to  convey  the  employ^  by  a  special 
train  every  evening  to  Castrogiovanni  (at  the  height  of  more  than 
BOOO  feet),  and  to  bring  them  bsck  by  another  train  in  the  morning. 
The  flora  of  Sidlj  is  remarkable  for  its  wealth  of  species ;  but, 
comparing  Sidly  with  other  islands  that  have  been  long  sepaiuted 
from  the  mainland,  the  number  of  endemic  species  is  not  great  The 
orden  most  abundantly  represented  are  the  Comfioaiim,  Cr%ie\f«rm, 
LabieUm,  CaryophyUaem^  and  ScrofhuUvnaeem,  The  Bosaem  are 
also  abundanUy  represented,  and  among  them  are  numerous  species 
of  the  rose.  The  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  Sicily,  however, 
has  been  greatly  affectecL  as  in  other  puis  of  the  Mediterranean, 
by  the  introduction  of  plants  within  historical  times.  Being  mora 
densely  populated  than  any  other  laive  Mediterranean  island,  'and 
having  its  population  dependent  chiefly  on  the  products  of  the  soil, 
it  is  necessarily  more  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other  of  the 
larger  islands  referred  to,  and  many  of  the  objects  of  cultivation 
are  not  originally  natives  of  the  island.  Not  to  mention  the  olive, 
which  must  have  been  introduced  at  a  remote  period,  all  the 
msmben  of  the  orange  tribe,  the  agave,  and  the  prickly  pear,  as  well 
ss  other  plants  highly  characteristic  of  Sidlian  scenery,  have  been 
introduced  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  W  ith  respect 
to  vegetation  and  cultivation  tnree  zones  may  be  distinguished.  The 
fhst  nachss  to  shout  1600  feet  above  sesrlevdl,  the  upper  limit  of  the 


membere  of  the  onage  tribe ;  the  second  ascends  to  abont  8800  ifeet. 
the  limit  of  the  growth  of  wheat  the  vine,  and  the  hardier  ever- 
greens :  and  the  Uiird,  that  of  forests,  reaches  from  about  8300  foet 
upwards.  But  it  ii  not  merely  height  that  determines  the  general 
character  of  the  vegetotion.  The  cultivated  trees  of  Sicily  moetly 
demand  such  an  amount  of  moisture  ss  can  be  obtained  only  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  structure  of 
the  mountains  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  supply  of  this  want 
The  limestones  of  which  they  are  mostly  composed  act  like  a 
sponge,  absorbing  the  rain-water  through  their  innumerable  pores 
andnssures,  and  thus  storing  it  up  in  the  Interior,  afterwards  to 
allow  it  to  well  forth  in  sprixS;s  at  various  elevations  lower  down. 
In  this  way  the  irrigation  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
membera  of  the  orange  tribe  during  the  dry  season  is  greatly 
facilitatbdf  and  even  those  trees  for  which  irri^tion  is  not  so 
indispensable  receive  a  more  ample  supply  of  moisture  during  the 
rainy  season.  Hence  it  is  that  while  the  plain  of  Catania  is  almost 
treeless  and  tree-cultivation  is  comparatrvely  limited  in  the  we:>t 
and  south,  where  the  extent  of  land  under  1600  feet  is  consider- 
able, the  whole  of  the  north  and  north-east  coast  from  the  Bay  of 
CasteUamare  round  to  Catsnia  is  an  endless  succession  of  orcliards^ 
in  which  oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons  alternate  with  olives,  al^lOIKl^ 
pomegranates,  fi^  carob  trees,  pistachios,  mulberries,  and  vines. 
Oranpes  are  specislly  important  as  an  export  crop,  and  the  value 
of  this  product  has  enormously  increased  since  steamers  began  to 
traverse  the  Mediterranean.  Olives  are  even  more  extensively 
cultivated,  but  more  for  home  consumption.  The  limit  in  height 
of  the  olive  is  about  2700  feet  ^Q^  that  of  the  vine  about  3500. 
A  considerable  silk  production  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina  and  Catanis.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  commerce  of  the  island 'is  the  very 
luqge  proportion  of  southern- fruits  sent  to  the  United  States,  whence 
petroleum  ii  chiefly  imported.  Among  other  trees  and  shrnba  of 
importance  may  oe  mentioned  the  deep-rooted  sumach,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  driest  regions,  the  manna  ash  {Fraxinm  omus)y  the 
American  OputUia  vulgaris  or  prickly  pear  and  the  sgave — ^the 
former  of  which  yields  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the  natives, 
and  both  of  which  thrive  on  the  driest  soil — ^the  date-palm,  the 
plantain,  various  bamboos,  crcads,  and  the  dwarf-palm,  the  last  of 
which  grows  in  some  parts  of  Sicily  more  profusely  than  anywhere 
else,  and  in  the  desolate  region  in  the  soutn-west  yields  almost  the 
only  vegetable  product  of  importance.  The  Arundo  DtmaXf  the 
tallest  of  EuropMtn  grasses,  is  largely  grown  for  vine-«takea  The 
forests  on  the  nigher  slopes  of  the  mountains  an  chiefly  of  oak, 
with  which  are  associated  large  numben  of  the  fruit-trees  of  central 
Europe,  and  on  Etna  and  the  Madonie  chestnuts 

Outride  of  the  tree  region  wheat  is  by  far  the  most  important 
prodnct  At  the  present  day  Sicily  is  still  a  rich  granary,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times  when  Greek  colonies  flourished  in  the  sonth 
and  east  *i><i  later  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  In  all  three- 
fourths  of  tiie  cultivated  surface  are  estimated  to  be  covered  with 
cereals,  and  it  is  the  cultivation  of  wheat  more  n^rticularly  which 
determines  in  most  places  the  character  of  the  Sicilian  IsLiidscape 
throughout  the  year.  The  maquis,  or  thick -leaved  stunted  ever- 
greeni^  which  on  the  other  Mediterranean  islands  withstand  this 
summer  drougjht  have  been  almost  banished  from  Sicily  by  the 
extent  of  the  wheat  cultivation.  Oats  and  barley  are  also  grown, 
but  maize  scarcely  at  all,  for,  beinff  a  summer  crop,  it  is  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  cultivation  by  the  extreme  drought  of  that 
season.  Beans  form  in  spring  the  chief  food  of  the  entire  poxmla- 
tion.  Flax  is  grown  for  its  seed  (linseed),  and  the  Crocus  sativus 
i^or  the  production  of  saffron.  On  the  plain  of  Catania  cotton  is 
grown  along  with  wheat  snd  among  other  sub -tropical  products 
sugar  (probably  introduced  by  the  Araos  about  the  10th  century)  and 
tobacco  are  still  of  some  importance ;  but  the  cultivation  of  rice  has 
greatly  declined,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  produce  malaria. 

The  native  fauna  of  Sicily  is  similar  to  that  of  -Southern  Italy. 
Among  domestic  animals  mules  and  asses  are  very  important  as 
beasts  of  burden.  At  the  enumeration  of  10th  Janoarv  1876 
mules  numbered  in  SicUy  112,115  out  of  a  total  of  298,868  belong, 
ing  to  the  kincdom  of  Italy }  the  number  of  asses  at  the  samo 
date  was  82,702  out  of  a  total  of  674,246  in  the  kingdom.  The 
horses,  sheen,  and  cattle  are  all  of  indifferent  quality.  Tunnj 
and  ssrdine  nsheries  are  carried  on  round  the  coasts. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  Uttie  developed  in  the  island,  and 
besides  SATicnlture  mininsr  is  the  only  important  occupation  of  the 
people.  The  chief  mineral  is  sulphur,  SicUisn  sulphur  being  indeed 
the  most  valuable  mineral  product  of  Italy.  There  are  about  SOO 
mines  in  operation  in  the  provinces  of  Girgenti,  Caltanisaetta, 
Catania,  and  Palermo,  employing  about  27,000  people.  The  solphnr 
is  found  111  a  particular  formation  of  the  Upper  Miocene,  and  is 
separated  ftt>m  the  ore  by  fusion  in  a  primitive  kind  of  fiimace 
celled  ecUearoni,  in  most  of  which  part  of  the  sulphur  is  used  aa 
fdel.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity,  which  is  nsod  in  the 
island  for  the  vineyards,  all  the  sulphur  is  exported,  chiefly  to 
England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  xirodno-. 
tion  goes  on  incressing,  notwithstanding  the  lowering  of  the  twio^ 
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400,000  too^L  It  is  eBdnuited  OMrt  st  lettt  60,000,000  tona  an 
itill  aTaiUbltf  in  the  ialand.  Beaidea  aalphur,  lock  aalt,  the  annoal 
prodnetiott  of  which  ia  aboat  8000  tona,  la  the  only  imsortant 
Btnonl  prodnct  of  the  ialand ;  hat  not  leaa  than  170,000  tona  of 
lay  aalt  aie  madft  in  the  aalt-pana  of  Trapani  and  other  parte  of 
the  wot  coast  The  rock  salt  ia  principally  excavated  near  Bacal- 
mnto,  Cbstattennini,  and  T^bona. 

The  etm^porHmento  of  Sidly  ia  dirided  into  seren  proyinoee,  the 
aiea  and  popnlatiott  of  which  are  ^yen  in  the  following  table :— 
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The  areaa  here  given  are  thoae  of  St^lbitaky  for  1881,  theae , 
a  total  which  agreea  better  than  the  old  official  figaree  wiUi  the 
total  calcnJated  bj  the  IfiUtaiy  Gecttraphioal  Inatltntv.  which  haa 
not  yet  made  any  calenlationa  for  the  indiTidiial  provinoea.  The 
volcanie  lipari  or  JEolian  lalanda  to  the  north  of  Sicilr  are  indnded 
hi  the  province  of  Meeidmt ;  the  island  of  Ustica  to  tne  north-weet 
hi  that  of  Fkklenno ;  the  JBg»dic  groap  (Lat  Imuim  jBgaiet\  oon- 
riiting  of  a  nnmber  of  limestone  ialanda  in  the  mat,  in  that  of 
l^pani,  from  which  the  nearest  ia  separated  by  a  channel  not  more 
than  sine  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  to  the  same  province  belongs  also 
Putelleria,  midwny  between  Sicilv  and  Africa. 

The  proaperity  of  the  ialand,  ane  chiefly  to  the  atimnlatJon  of 
the  cnltivaaon  of  aonthem  fruits  hj  the  eztensiotf  of  commeroe* 
ia  icoent  yeaza,  ia  shown  by  the  &ct  that  since  1861  the  popolation 
has  inereased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  tne  king- 
dom. In  1881  the  total  popvOation  waa  2,898,414,  and  in  1871 
2,584,099.  Thna  the  annnal  rate  of  increaae  waa  774  per  thoosand 
ai  agiiinst  8*91  Ibr  the  whole  kingdom ;  while  between  1871  and 
1881  the  annnal  increaae  waa  at  the  rate  of  12*62  per  thooaand  for 
Sicily  as  against  6-02  for  the  whole  kingdom.  The  nnmber  of 
emin^ts  is  small  In  1832  the  nnmber  ofemigrants  proper  (those 
vho  deekred  their  intention  of  remaining  oat  of  the  oonn^  for 
more  than  one  year)  waa  2261  oat  of  68,748  for  the  whMe  king- 
dom, that  of  the  tamporrary  emigrants  954  aa  compared  with  96,814. 

The  popolation,  which  in  oonaeqoenoe  of  the  cheanered  Ustory 
of  the  island  is  neceenrily  a  very  mixed  one,  is  saia  to  be  on  the 
vhole  well  disposed  and  Indnstnooa.  The  lawlessness  indicated 
hv  the  conAnned  eziatence  of  the  secret  society  celled  the  ifq/fa, 
vhich,  like  th(0  Camorm  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  of  the  main- 


land, overridea  the  law  in  taking  veiigeanee  on  thoae  who  have 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  it,  is  a  relic  of  former  misrule^ 
and  is  diminishing  under  the  present  Government  The  condition 
of  the  peasantrv  atill  ahows  aome  of  the  ii^juriona  reaalta  of  Spanish 
rule,  under  which  the  feudal  system  waa  introduced  in  ita  worat 
form.  The  noblee,  who  then  acquired  laige  landed  propertieB,  col- 
lected their  aerfa  or  retainers  round  their  own  castlea^  so  that  a 
nnmber  of  oonatderable  towna  grew  up,  and  the  country  districts 
were  to  a  large  extent  deserted!  The  cultivatora  of  the  aoil  had 
often  to  walk  10  or  12  milea  from  their  homea  to  their  iielda.  |t 
ii  chiefly  i^om  this  cause  that  even  at  the  preeent  day  the  people 
of  the  ialand  are  mainly  congreoated  in  towns  containing  not  msb 
than  5000  inhabitanta  each.  Ae  three  principal  towna  of  Sicily 
and  the  chief  seats  of  ita  iiareign  commerce  are  nlermo  (population, 
with  auburbs,  244,991  in  IMl),  Oatania  (100,417),  and  Messina 
"11,049),  and  the  next  in  aise  are  HaraaU  (40,251),  Acireale  (88,fi47X 
Dl  (88,281 ;  the  headquartera  of  the  coral-fiahers  of  Italy), 
liMtta  (25,027)^  Syracuse  (28,507),  Sdaoea  (22,196X  Giiventt 
(20,008 ;  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  sulphar)L  Gastiogiovanni  (18,981X 
licata  (17.565).  Terranov*  (17,178). 

The  bacltward  atate  of  education  ia  another  oonsequence  ef  former 
misrule.  In  1881  61-69  per  cent  of  the  inhabitanta  above  twelve 
years  of  age  were  still  unable  to  read  and  write  {lUMifiAetSi,  and  in 
1880-81  the  number  of  pupfls  in  the  elementary  public  schools  wss 
only  101,724,  or  nearly  1  in  29  of  the  whole  population,  aa  againat 
aboat  1  in  15  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Here,  however,  aa  in  other 
parte  of  Italy,  improvement  ia  going  on  in  this  respect,  for  the 
peroentsge  of  the  people  of  Sicify  above  twelve  years  old  unable 
to  rsad  and  write  waa  67'59  in  1871  and  78*12  in  1861. 

The  aystem  of  roada  and  raitwaya  ia  still  defective.  One  line  of 
railwar  proceeds  along  the  east  coast  from  Messina  to  Syracuse, 
and  a  oranch  ascends  frtnn  it  to  join  one  of  the  lines  which  cross 
the  middle  of  the  isbmd  from  north  to  soutL  Of  these  there  are 
twO| — one  fi:om  Ijcata  and  one  ftvm  Porto  Empedode,  both  on  the 
eouth  coast ;  thees  lines  meet  before  touchinff  the  north  coast  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Termini ;  thence  the  nihray  proceeds  along 
the  north  coaat  to  Palermo  and  Castellamare,  whence  it  recroaaea 
the  ialand  again  to  Mazsara,  and  afterwards  follows  the  west  ooaat 
northwards  to  Trapani.  A  project  ia  now  (1886)  entertained  Ibt 
the  connexion  of  the  railways  of  Sicily  with  thoM  of  the  i  '  ' 
by  a  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Mesrina. 

Bee  W.  H.  Smyth,  SMIy  mid  ita  l^tamd*,  I 
-■^UtdHmriik  '      ' 
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I.  Londoa.  1894;  Ihea  Flaolur  Mfr. 
mtfm  MMlMiy  l^V^  1877;  U., 
Brgiiwanfilaiid  zUL  or  MmaMs'* 


u  iSsKllnu  dw  MlttelniMrkiider,''  In  BrgiiwannlakBfl  l_„  ^  . 
JfiMtOiMMtii,  Goths,  1879.  ▲  oomplete  aoeoant  of  Btne  b  gheii  te  AnaoU 
von  Lesanbc'a  edition  otDrn-  Jetm.  by  W.  Bartorloa  von  WsttataliuMB,  Uto^ 
9vola.,  1880L  The  beat  topaempliieal  map  of  Bfdly  la  that  lieaed  on  Obiren- 
ment  aurreya  on  the  aoela  of  1 : 60,000;  and  on  e  amell  aonla a: 800,000)  tfao8 
In  Bewlakei'a  /kUy  la  of  peonliar  ezoeUenoei  the  geolof^  of  the  blend  ta 
ihown  in  a  alngla  aheat  In  tha  Oerto  Otologiea  dtUa  9MUa  mUs  Ante  « 
i :  500,000,  end  fai  mofo  d«tail  on  tha  aoola  of  1 :  100,000  ta  twaoty-aevm  Sheets 
(not  vet  oomplatedX  8aa  alao  for  the  gaOlogr  nd  oomnts  of  the  Stnlta  of 
k  aoafna  tlM  ''Bohisao  Oaologioo  daUo  Btratto  dl  Haaalna  eoOs  Indbesloae  deUe 
Oorranti  Haxtne,'*  la  the  BoUtUmo  M  R.  ComtkUo  (kOogioo  €IlaUm.  ISth  yaer. 
Borne,  188S.  Agarding tha miaaiab, aae  the  third  voL  oil TmoHaHltmnH 
tUff  Jtalki  bj  W.  Jenrlfl,  Torln,  188L  (pTo.  G.) 


8ICEINGEN,  Fbakz  toit  (14814523),  a  powerful  Qer- 
man  Baron,  waa  bom  at  Sickingen,  Baden,  the  castle  of  his 
fiunily,  on  lat  March  1481.  He  was  the  giea^t  of  those 
Bheiuih  kni^ta  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the 
emperor,  and  waa  much  esteemed  by  MaTimilian  L  and  by 
Charles  V.,  to  both  of  whom  he  rendered  good  service  in 
var.  He  held  the  position  of  imperial  councillor  and 
diamberiain,  and  won  great  fame  as  a  protector  of  the 
po(V  and  the  oppressed.  In  1517  he  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  imperial 
city  of  Worms.  Afterwards  he  carried  on  wars  with  the 
dnks  of  LQEiaine^  the  imperial  dty  of  Metz»  the  landgrave 
Fbilip  of  Hesse,  and  Duke  Ulrieh  of  Wtbrtembers.  For 
aBhort  time  hei  was  disposed  to  serye  Frauds  L  of  France, 
bom  whom  he  receired  a  pension ;  but  in  the  imperial 
election  of  1519  Siddngen  exercised  his  influence  on 
behalf  of  Charles  Y.,  and  in  1521  he  took  a  prominent 
pert,  with  the  count  of  Nassau,  in  the  war  with  France. 
Iq  1522  an  assembly  at  Lsndau  dected  him  head  of  the 
omfederatian  ci  Bhenidi  and  Swabian  harona.  He  was 
tn  enthusiastie  adherent  of  the  Humamsts  and  Bef oimers^ 
and  when  Lather  seemed  to  be  in  danger  offered  to  pro- 
vide for  him  a  place  of  safety.  Through  the  influence  of 
UhJdi  Ton  Hiiten,  Siddngen  formed  a  yast  scheme  for 
the  OTwthrow  of  the  qaritual  and  temporal  princes, 
his  intention  being  that  all  Qennany  should  be  brought 


into  immediate  subjection  to  the  ^mpeior.  He  was  so 
popular  among  the  landaknechte  or  mercenary  foot  soldiers 
of  the  time  that  he  had  no  difSculty  in  bringing  together 
a  powerful  army ;  and  in  Septemb^  1522  he  began  Uie 
war  by  attackinff  the  archbishop  of  Treres.  Much  alum 
was  ezdted  by  this  sudden  moTement,  and  the  landgraye 
Philip  and  the  palsgrare  Louis  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 
bedeged  prelate^  and  compelled  Sickingen  to  withdraw 
from  Treres.  He  had  hoped  that  the  barons,  the  peaaantrjr, 
and  the  cities  would  rise  in  support  of  his  dedgns,  but  m 
this  expectation  he  was  disappointed.  Fortress  after  for- 
tress was  taken  from  him,  and  at  last,  in  April  1523,  he 
waa  bedeged  m  the  tower  of  Landstuhl  near  KaiserBlautem. 
During  tibe  bombardment  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
on  7th  May  1523  he  died,  having  capitulated  almost  im- 
mediately before.  With  lus  defeat  and  death  the  Barons' 
War  came  to  an  end.  His  son  was  made  a  count  of  the 
empire  (Beichifm^err)  by  MaTimilian  IL,  and  a  descend- 
ant was  raised  in  1773  by  Joseph  IL  to  the  rank  of 
Beiehtffrqf,  One  line  of  the  family  continued  to  possess 
immediate  estates  in  the  lordship  of  Landstuhl  down  to 
1803. 

SICKLR    SeeSoTtHi. 

SICTON  was  a  city  in  the  east  of  Achaia,  Greece, 
about  2  miles  inland  from  the  Corintbian  Qulf,  situated 
on  andbdow  a  hill  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence 
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of  the  riyen  Asopus  and  Helisson ;  the  Bite  ia  now  occu- 
pied by  the  village  of  Yasilika.  It  possessed  a  harbour 
on  the  coast  round  which  was  a  well-fortiiied  town,  which 
was  almost  a  suburb  of  the  main  city  (ZiKwaviiav  XifArjv), 
The  ancient  and  native  form  of  the  name  was  IkKxwv, 
The  earliest  inhabitants  were  lonians;  but  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Argolis,  who  extended 
their  dominion  over  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  tiie  whole  valley 
of  the  Asopus.  Fhalces,  son  of  the  first  Dorian  king  of 
Argos,  Temenus,  was  said  to  have  been  the  conqueror  of 
Sicyon  and  founder  (o(Kurr^)  of  the  Dorian  city,  which, 
like  Corinth;  probably  continued  for  a  long  time  subject 
to  the  powerful  kings  of  Argos.  The  population  of  the 
Dorian  Sicyon  was  divided  into  four  tribes ;  the  porian 
conquerors  constituted  three — viz.,  the  usual  Dorian  tribes 
Hylleisy  Dymanes,  and  Pamphyli—and  a  part  of  the  pre- 
Dorian  population  constituted  the  fourth  tribe,  which  was 
called  ^gialeis.  (Previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest  the 
citv  bore,  according  to  Strabo,  the  name  ^giali,  or  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  ^giaieia.)  The  rest  of  the  ancient 
population  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  serfs,  called  icarwva- 
Ko4»6poi  or  Kopvvti4>opotf  whose  position  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  Helots  in  Sparta.  As  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  the  conflict  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  com- 
mons, who  were  superior  in  number  but  inferior  in  organiza- 
tion, in  education,  and  in  power,  resulted  in  the  rise  of 
a  dynasty  of  tyrants^  Uie  Orthagoridse,  who  destroyed  the 
rule  of  the  Dorian  oligarchy  and  reigned  in  Sicyon  for 
a  century,  from  about  665  b.c.  Under  the  strong  hand 
of  tiieee  dynasts  Sicyon  attained  great  wealth.  Lying 
near  tibe  great  commercial  centre  c3orinth,  and  possessing 
a  harbour,  it 'shared  in  the  immense  development  of  trade 
with  the  Italian  peninsula  which  took  place  in  the  8th  and 
7th  centuries.  Its  marine  was  considerable,  though  ap- 
parently never  of  the  first  rank ;  at  a  later  time  it  sent 
fifteen  triremes  to  fight  against  the  Persians  at  Salamis. 
The  bronze  work  of  Sicyon  was  renowned,  as  Strabo 
mentions ;  and  we  may  gain  some  conception  of  its  style 
from  some  of  the  bronzes  found  at  Olympia,  which  have 
probably  been  fabricated  either  at  Sicyon  or  in  the  closely 
connected  workshops  of  Argos.  The  Dsedalid  sculptors 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  from  Crete  settled  in  Sicyon  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  a  school  of  art^  working  mainly  in  bronze  or  in 
wood  covered  with  bronze,  which  lasted  for  some  genera- 
tions at  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  played  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  development  of  Greek  art.  The 
early  bronze  work  of  the  Sicyo-Argive  workshops  in  all 
probability  formed  the  model  after  which  the  Hesiodic 
description  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules  was  composed  by  a 
poet  of  the  7th  century.  The  fame  of  Sicyonian  bronze 
work  gave  rise  to  the  epithet  TtkxivU,  which  was  some- 
times applied  to  the  city.  Terra-cotta  vases  which  have 
been  fabricated  at  Sicyon  are  found  in  Etruria,  whither 
they  were  exported  in  the  Italian  trade.  They  closely 
resemble  in  style  the  vases  of  Corinth,  from  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  letter  epnlon 
in  the  inscriptions  painted  on  them,  and  they  usually 
belong  to  the  6th  century.  The  market-gardens  of  the 
fertile  Asopus  valley  suppUed  the  populous  Corinth  with 
fruit  and  vegetables.  At  least  in  later  times  the  fine 
shoes  made  in  Sicyon  were  widely  used  in  Greece.  In  the 
4th  century  Sicyon  continued  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
states  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  Sicyonian  school 
of  painting  was  founded  by  Eupompus,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  foreign  artists,  such  as  Pamphilus  and  Apelles, 
studied  in  it.  Lysippus  also,  who  gave  a  new  impulse  and 
tone  to  Greek  sculpture,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon. 

In  the  djnatty  of  the  OrthagoridsB  Andreas  began  to  reign  about 
665|  hit  aon  Hyroa  before  648 ;  of  Ariatonymus,  son  of  Myron, 


nothing  is  known  ;  Mjron  IL.  aon  of  Ariston  jmns,  reigned  aoren 
jeara ;  laodamua,  brother  and  mnrderer  of  Uyron  IL,  reigned  a 
abort  time,  and  aboat  596  waa  replaced  by  his  younger  brother 
Cliathenea,  who  ruled  till  about  565.  The  dynasty  ended  with 
Cllathenea,  who  had  no  aon ;  but  hia  iuatitutiona  continued  ii> 
force  for  aixty  yeara  longer,  until  Sicyon  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  Peloponneaian  confedorary,  in  which  the  Dorian  Sparta  wa» 
the  chief  power.  The  policy  of  the  Ortfaagorid»  had  alwa}**  been 
atrongly  anti- Dorian,  and  under  the  Dorian  reaction  the  most 
unfavourable  colour  waa  given  to  their  actbns ;  hence  grew  the 
extremely  unpleasant  picture  of  them  in  the  itaifes  of  Herodotus, 
who  givea  tiie  current  Peloponneaian  accouuta  of  the  5th  century. 
These  aooounta  are  contradicted  by  the  lon^  rule  of  the  dvnasty 

rd  the  permanence  of  their  policy  after  their  extinction.  Myron 
won  a  chariot-race  at  Olympia  in  648,  and  dedicated  a  bronze 
9dXo/tot  (probably  a  large  chest  or  potrKot  covered  xrlth  bronze), 
with  an  inscription,  which  Pausanias  saw  in  the  Olympian  treasury 
of  the  Sicyoniana.  The  building  of  this  treasury  is  ascribed  to  him 
by  Pausanias,  but  excavation  luia  ahown  that  the  building  ia  not 
earlier  than  500 ;  it  consistB  of  a  simple  cells  with  a  pronaos  tH 
antis,  and  ia  built  of  Sicyonian  .stones,  cut  and  numbered  at  Sic^-on, 
and  thence  tranaported  by  water  to  Olympia.  Clisthenes  was  the 
most  powerful  and  farooua  of  the  Sicyonian  desjMts,  ai^d  he  con- 
tinuea  the  anti- Dorian  policy  of  his  predecessors ;  but,  aa  we  have 
seen,  it  is  impossible  to  trust  the  details  of  his  action  as  gireii  by 
Herodotus  (v.  67).  He  is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  rhapsodists 
to  recite  the  epics  in  which  the  fame  of  Dorian  heroes  was  sung, 
and  to  have  encouraged  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  a  non-Dorian 
deity.  Another  object  of  his  policy  waa  to  secure  the  fkvour  of 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  he  used  all  hia  power  in  the  Sacred  War 
on  the  aide  of  Delpid  against  Crissa  (590  B.C.).  He  won  a  rictorr 
in  the  chariot-race  at  Delphi  in  582.  Clisthenes  had  no  son,  and 
he  desired  to  obtain  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks  as  a  husband  for  hia 
daughter  Agariate.  The  stoij  of  the  wooing  of  Agariste  as  it  waa 
currant  in  Athena,  probably  in  poetic  form,  has  bMu  preserved  by 
Herodotus.  Clisthenes,  when  declared  victor  at  the  Olympian 
games  (572  or  568),  invited  the  best  of  the  Greeks  to  Sicyon. 
Twelve  representatives  from  all  parts  of  Greece  (whose  names  are 
chosen  by  the  poet  with  little  regard  to  chronolo^cal  possibility) 
aaaembled  there  and  spent  a  year  as  guests  of  Clisthenes.  Fint 
among  them  all  were  two  Atncnians,  one  of  whom,  Merles  the 
Alcmnoniil,  was  at  last  preferred  to  hia  rival  Hippodides ;  and 
the  careless  remark  of  the  latter,  **  Hippodidea  cares  not,"  became 
proverbiiL  Megacles  and  Agariate  were  parents  of  Clistheoesi, 
who  became  famous  after  510  aa  the  aeoond  founder  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  and  their  grand-daughter  Agariate  waa  mother  of  the 
still  more  famous  Pericles.  When  Sicyon  a^nin  came  under  the 
Dorian  influence  ahortly  before  500.  the  oligarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment waa  reintroduced  and  lasted  till  about  369,  when  the  de- 
mocracy was  again  eatablished  ;  but  its  form  was  used  by  Euphroa 
to  exercise  hia  own  power,  and  after  him  a  series  of  tyrants  ruled 
the  city,  till  in  251  Aratua  reintroduced  the  democratic  government 
and  Sicyon  joined  the  Achiean 'league.  Under  the  Koman  rula 
Sicyon  profited  by  the  destruction  of  Corinth  in  146  b.c.  ;  it  received 
part  of  the  Corinthian  territorv  together  with  the  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  gamea.  But  it  aank  into  decay  aa  0>rinth  reriTed,  and 
was  almost  depopulated  when  Pausanias  visited  it  in  the  2d  century 
after  Christ.  Among  4he  bishoprics  of  the  Byzantine  time  New 
Sicyon  occurs  regulany  ;  it  is  probable  that  tMs  waa  a  town  on  a 
new  aite  near  the  old  city.  (W.  M.  RA.) 

SIDDONS,  Sabah  (1755.1831),  English  actress,  was 
the  eldest  of  twelve  children  of  Roger  Kemble,  the  manager 
of  a  company  of  strolling  players,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Ward, 
and  was  bom  in  the  "  Shoulder  of  Mutton  "  public-house, 
Brecon,  Wales,  5th  July  1755.  Through  the  special  care  of 
her  mother  in  sending  her  to  the  schools  in  the  towns  where 
the  company  played  she  received  a  remarkably  good  educa- 
tion, although  she  was  accustomed  to  make  her  appearance 
on  the  stage  while  still  a  mere  child.  She  became  attached 
to  William  Siddons,  an  actor  of  the  company ;  but  this 
was  discountenanced  by  her  parents,  who  wished  her  to 
accept  the  offer  of  a  squire.  Siddons  was  dismissed  from 
the  company,  and  she  was  sent  to  a  situation  as  lady's  maid 
in  Warwickshire  ;  at  last,  however,  the  necessary  consent 
was  obtained  and  the  marriage  took  place  at  Trinity  Church, 
Coventry,  on  26th  November  1773.  It  was  while  play- 
ing at  Qieltenham  in  the  following  year  that  Mrs  Siddons 
met  with  the  earliest  decided  recognition  of  her  great 
powers  as  an  actress,  when  by  her  representation  of  &lvi- 
dera  in  Venice  Preserved  she  moved  to  tears  a  party  of 
"  people  of  quality  "  who  had  come  to  **  scoff."    Her  merits 
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were  made  known  by  them  to  Gkunrick,  who  sent  his  deputy 
to  Cheltenham  to  report  regarding  her  abilitiee,  the  result 
being  that  she  was  engaged  to  appear  at  Dmry  Lane  at  a 
salary  of  £6  a  week.  Owing  to  inexperience  as  well  as 
other  drcumstances,  her  first  sppearances  as  Portia  and 
in  other  parts  were  unfortunate,  and  when,  after  playing 
with  success  in  Birmingham,  she  was  about  to  return  to 
town  she  received  a  note  from  the  manager  of  Dmry  Lane 
stating  that  her  services  would  not  be  required.  Thus,  in 
her  own  words,  "  banished  from  Drury  Lane  as  a  worthless 
candidate  for  fame  and  fortune,"  she  again  in  the  beginning 
of  1777  went  ''on  the  circuit''  in  the  provinces.  After  a 
very  successful  engagement  at  Bath  from  1778  to  1782, 
she  again  accepted  an, offer  from  Drury  Lane,  when  her 
appearance  in  Southern's  /Mbella  was  one  continued  tri- 
amph,  only  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage 
by  that  (^  darrick's  first  night  at  Drury  Lane  in  1741 
and  that  of  Edmund  Kean's  in  1814.  Li  her  earlier  years 
it  was  in  scenes  of  a  tender  and  melting  character  that  she 
exercised  the  strongest  sway  over  an  audience ;  but  in  the 
performance  of  Lady  Macbeth,  in  which  she  appeared 
February  1785,  it  was  the  grandeur  of  her  exhibition  of 
the  more  terrible  passions  as  related  to  one  awful  purpose 
that  held  them  spellbound.  Li  Lady  Macbeth  she  found 
the  highest  and  best  scope  for  her  gifts.  It  fitted  her  as 
DO  other  character  did,  and  as  perhaps  it  will  never  fit 
another  actress.  Her  extraordinary  and  peculiar  physical 
endowments — tall  and  striking  figure,  brilliant  beauty, 
powerfully  expresuve  eyes,  and  wlemn  dignity  of  demean^ 
oar— enabled  her  to  conier  a  weird  mijesty  on  the  character 
which  inexpressibly  heightened  the  tragic  awe  surround- 
ing her  fata  After  Lady  Macbeth  she  played  Desderaona, 
Rcsalind,  and  Ophelia,  all  with  great  success ;  but  it  was  in 
Queen  Catherine — ^which  she  first  played  on  her  brother's 
^tacular  revival  of  Henry  VJJj.m  1788 — that  she  dis- 
covoed  a  part  almost  as  well  adapted  to  her  peculiar 
powers  as  that  of  Lady  MacbalL  In  her  early  life  she 
had  attempted  comedy,  but  liflr  gifts  in  this  respect  were 
very  limited.  It  was  of  course  inevitable  that  comparisons 
should  be  made  between  her  and  her  only  compeer  Rachel, 
who  undoubtedly  excelled  her  in  intensity  and  the  por- 
trayal of  fierce  passion,  but  was  a  lees  finished  artist  and 
lacked  Mrs  Sidddns's  dignity  and  pathos.  Though  Mrs 
SIddons's  minute  and  systematic  study  perhaps  gave  a  cer- 
tam  amount  of  stifihess  to  her  representations^  it  conferred 
on  them  a  symmetry  and  proportion  to  which  Rachel  never 
attained.  Mrs  Siddons  formally  retired  from  the  stage 
29th  June  1812,  but  occasionally  appeared  on  specud 
occasions  even  when  advanced  in  years.  In  private  Hf e 
ehe  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  respect  of  a  wide  circle, 
indudmg  many  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  her  time. 
She  died  at  London  on  8t)i  June  1831. 

8ce  Thomsa  Campbell,  Life  of  Mn  Siddona  (2  roll.,  1884) ;  Fitc- 
ffc:.  i,  TJu  KembUa  (3  rok,  1871) ;  and  Fiances  Ann  Kemole, 
KMrdt  4fa  Girlhood  (3  vols.,  1878). 

SIDI-BEL-ABBIjS,  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  department  of  Onm,  Algeria,  lies  48  miles  by  rail  to 
the  south  ol  that  town,  at  an  elevation  of  1552  feet  above 
sea>level,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mekerra  (afterwards  the 
Sig),  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  which  is  dominated  by 
the  escarpments  of  Mount  Tessala.  The  town,  encircled  by 
a  crenellated  and  bastioned  wall  with  a  fosse,  is  traversed 
from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  by  two  wide 
streets  shaded  by  plane  trees ;  the  gates  are  four  in  number, 
named  from  Orui,  Daia,  Mascara,  and  Tlemcen  respectively. 
There  are  numerous  fountains  fed  from  the  Mekerra.  The 
dvil  and  militai^  quarters  of  the  town  are  quite  distinct 
from  one  another.  The  population  of  Sidi-bel-Abb^  in 
1881  was  13,298,  or,  including  the  conunune,  16,840; 
the  Spaniah  oonaiderably  prepondfiiates  over  Uie  French 


element.  The  town,  which  is  of  qnite  recent  origin,  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  chapel,  near  which  a  redoubt  was 
constructed  by  General  Bedeau  in  1843.  The  surrounding 
country  is  healthy,  fertile,  and  populous. 

SIDMOUTH,  ViBoouKT.    See  Addihoton,  Hbnky. 

SIDNEY,  or  Sydniet,  Algernon  (1622-1683),  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert,  second  earl  of  Leicester,  and  of 
Dorothy  Percy,  daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  was  bom  at  Penshurst,  Kent,  in  1622.  As  a 
boy  he  showed  much  talent,  which  was  carefully  trained 
under  his  father's  eye.  In  1632  with  his  elder  brother  he 
accompanied  his  father  on  his  mission  as  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  whom  he  saw  at 
Rendsbnrg.  In  May  1636  Sidney  went  with  his  father  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  a  general  favourite,  and  from  Uiere 
to  Rome.  In  October  1641  he  was  given  a  troop  in  his 
father's  regiment  in  Ireland,  of  which  his  brother.  Lord 
Lisle,  was  in  command.  In  August  1643  the  brothers 
returned  to  England.  At  Chester  their  horses  were  taken 
by  the  Royalists,  whereupon  they  again  put  out  to  sea  and 
landed  at  Liverpool.  Here  they  were  detained  by  the 
Parliamentary  commissioners,  and  by  them  sent  up  to 
London  for  safe  custody.  Whether  this  was  intended  by 
Sidney  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  from  this  time  he  ardently 
attached  himself  to  the  P^liamentary  cause.  On  10th 
May  1644  he  was  made  captain  of  horse  in  Manchester's 
army,  under  the  Eastern  Association.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  made  lieutenant- colonel,  and  charged  at  ^^ 
head  of  his  regiment  at  Marston  Moor  (2d  Jul>),  where  he 
was  wounded  and  rescued  with  difficcdty.  On  2d  April 
1645  he  was  given  the  command  of  a  cavslry  regiment 
in  Cromwell's  division  of  Fairfax's  army,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Chichester  on  10th  May,  and  in  December 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Cardiff.  In  July  1646 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ireland,  and  he  was  made 
lientenant-general  of  horse  in  that  kingdom  and  governor 
of  Dublin.  Leaving  London  on  Ist  February  1647,  Sidney 
arrived  at  Cork  on  the  22d.  He  was  soon  (8th  April), 
however,  recalled  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  passed 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Inchiquin.  On  7  th  May  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  On  13th 
October  1648  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  Dover  castle,  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  appointed  governor.  He 
was  at  this  time  identified  with  tiie  Independents  as  op< 
posed  to  the  Presbyterian  party.  He  was  nominated  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  try  Charles  I.,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  trial,  retiring  to  Penshurst  until  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. That  Sidney  approved  of  the  trial,  though  not 
of  the  sentence,  there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  for  in 
Copenhagen  he  publicly  and  vigorously  expressed  his  con- 
currence. On  15th  May  1649  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  settling  the  succession  and  for  regulating 
the  election  of  future  parliaments.  Sidney  lost  the  gover- 
norship of  Dover,  however,  in  March  1651,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  a  quarrel  with  his  officers. .  He  then  went  to 
The  Hague,  where  he  quarrelled  with  Loid  Oxford  at  play, 
and  a  duel  was  only  prevented  by  their  friends.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  autumn,  and  henceforward  took 
an  active  share  in  parliamentary  work.  On  25th  November 
Sidney  was  elected  on  the  council  of  state  and  was  evi- 
dently greatly  conaidered.  In  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell, 
however,  he  utterly  refused  all  concurrence,  nor  would  he 
leave  his  place  in  parliament  except  by  force  when  Crom- 
well dispersed  it  on  19th  April  1663.  He  immediately 
retired  to  Penshurst,  where  he  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
family  aflFairs.  In  1654  he  again  went  to  The  Hague,  and 
there  became  closely  acquainted  with  De  Witt.  On  his 
return  he  kept  entirely  aloof  from  public  affiiirs,  and  it  is 
to  this  period  that  the  Euay  on  Lovt  is  ascribed. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Uie  Long  Parliament,  7th  May 
^  XXIT.  —  5 
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1659,  Sidney  again  took  lus  seat,  and  was  placed  on  the 
oooncil  of  fitate.  He  showed  himself  in  this  otfice  especi- 
ally anxious  that  the  military  power  should  be  duly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  ciyiL  On  5th  June  he  was  appointed 
one  of  three  comnussioners  to  mediate  for  a  peace  between 
Denmark  supported  by  Holland  and  Sweden.  He  was 
probably  intended  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Montague, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Baltic  squadron.  Of  his 
character  we  have  an  interesting  notice  from  Whitelocke, 
who  refused  to  accompany  him  on  the  ground  of  his  "over- 
ruling temper  and  height."  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  he  went  to  Stockholm  as  plenipotentiary ;  and  in 
both  capacities  he  behaved  with  resolution  and  addrefls. 
When  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  took  place  Sidney  left 
Sweden,  28th  June  1660,  bringing  with  him  from  the  king 
of  Sweden  a  rich  present  in  testimony  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  Sidney  went  first  to  Oopenhagen,  and 
then,  being  doubtful  of  his  reception  by  the  English  court, 
settled  at  Hamburg.  From  there  he  wrote  a  celebrated 
letter  vindicating  his  conduct^  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Somers  TraeU.  He  shortly  afterwards  left  Hamburg,  and 
passed  through  Germany  by  way  of  Venice  to  Rome.  His 
stay  there,  however,  was  embittered  by  misunderstandings 
with  his  father  and  consequent  straits  for  money.  Five 
ahillings  a  day,  he  says,  served  him  and  two  men  vwy 
well  for  meat^  drink^  and  firing.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  books^  birds,  and  trees,  and  speaks  of  his 
natural  delight  in  solitude  being  largely  increased  In 
1663  he  left  Italy;  passed  throng  Switzerland,  where  he 
visited  Ludlow,  and  came  to  Brussels  in  September,  where 
his  portrait  was  painted  by  Yan  Egmondt ;  it  is  now  at 
Ptoshurst  He  had  thoughts  of  joining  the  imperial 
service,  and  offered  to  transport  from  England  a  body  of 
the  old  Commonwealth  men ;  but  this  was  refused  by  the 
English  ooort.  It  is  stated  that  the  enmity  against  him 
was  50  great  that  now,  as  on  other  occasions^  attempts 
were  mi^e  to  assassinate  him.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
(ihe  Dutch  war  Sidney,  who  was  at  The  Hague,  urged  an 
bvasion  of  lingland,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Fisris, 
where  he  offietred  to  raise  a  rebcdlicm  in  England  on  receipt 
of  100,000  crowns.  Unable,  however,  to  come  to  tenns 
witii  the  French  Government^  he  once  more  went  into 
retirement  in  1666, — this  time  to  the  south  of  France. 
In  August  1670  he  was  again  in  Fisiis,  and  Arlington 
proposed  that  he  should  receive  a  pension  from  Louis; 
Charles  11.  agreed,  but  insisted  that  Sidney  should  return 
to  Languedoc.  In  illustration  of  his  austere  principles  it 
is  related  that,  Louis  having  taken  a  fancy  to  a  horse 
belonging  to  1dm  and  insisting  on  possessing  it,  Sidney 
shot  the  animal,  which,  he  said,  ''was  bom  a  free  creature, 
had  served  a  free  man,  and  should  not  be  mastered  by  a 
Ung  of  slaves."  His  father  was  now  very  ill,  and  after 
qtnch  difficulty  Sidney  obtained  leave  to  come  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1 677.  Lord  Leicester  died  in  November ; 
tad  legal  business  connected  with  other  portions  of  the 
cncoeesioa  detained  Sidney  from  returning  to  France  as  he 
had  intended  He  soon  became  involved  in  political  in- 
trigue^ joinings  in  general,  the  country  party,  and  holding 
dose  oommunication  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador. 
In  the  beginning  of  1679  he  stood  for  Guildford,  and  was 
warmly  supported  by  William  Penn,  with  whom  he  had 
long  been  intimate,  and  to  whom  he  afforded  assistance  in 
drawing  up  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
defeated  by  court  influence,  and  his  petition  to  the  House, 
eomplaining  of  an  undue  return,  never  came  to  a  decision. 
His  LeUen  to  Hmrp  SaviU^  written  at  this  period,  are  of 
great  interest.  He  was  in  Paris,  apparently  only  for  a 
short  while,  in  November  1679.  Into  the  prosecutimi  of 
the  Popish  Plot  Sidney  threw  himself  T*annly,  and  was 
tfoottg  those  who  looked  to  Monmonth,  rather  than  to 


Orange,  to  take  the  place  of  James  in  the  suecessioa 
though  he  afterwards  dischumed  all  interest  in  such  a 
question.  He  now  stood  for  Bramber  (SuaaezX  again  with 
Penn's  support^  and  a  double  return  was  made.  He  ia 
reported  on  10th  August  1679  as  being  elected  for  Amen- 
him  (Buckingham)  with  Sir  Roger  Hill  When  parlia- 
ment met^  however,  in  October  1680,  his  election  was 
declared  void.  But  now,  under  the  idea  that  an  alliance 
between  Charles  and  Onnge  would  be  more  hostile  to 
English  liberty  than  would  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms,  he  acted  with  Barillon  in  influencing  members  of 
parliament  in  this  sense,  and  b  twice  mentioned  as  receiv- 
ing the  sum  of  500  guineas  from  the  ambasaador.  Of 
this  there  is  no  actual  proo^  and  it  b  quite  possible  that 
Barillon  entered  sums  in  his  accounts  with  Loms  which 
he  never  paid  away.  In  any  case  it  b  to  be  remembered 
that  Sidney  b  not  chaiged  with  receiving  money  for  ad- 
vocating opinions  which  he  did  not  enthusiastically  hold 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  last  of  Charles's  parUaments 
the  king  issued  a  justificatory  declaration.  Thb  was  at 
once  answered  by  a  paper  entitled  A  Just  omdMudal  TtfA- 
dieatUm^  dce,^  the  first  sketch  of  which  b  imputed  to  Sidney. 
It  was  tiien,  too,  that  hb  most  celebrated  production,  the 
2>M09Mnes  coneemimg  GavermnetU^  was  concluded,  in  which 
he  upholds  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  compact  and 
traverses  the  High  Tory  positions  from  end  to  end  In 
especial  he  vindicates  the  propriety  of  resbtance  to  kingly 
oppression  or  misrule,  upholds  the  exbtence  of  an  here- 
ditary nobility  interested  in  their  country's  good  as  the 
firmest  barrier  against  such  oppression,  and  maintains 
the  authority  of  parliaments.  In  each  point  the  English 
constitution,  vrhick  he  ardently,  admires,  is,  he  says,  s^er- 
ing :  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  dbproportionately 
great ;  the  peerage  has  been  degraded  by  new  creations ; 
and  parliamento  are  slighted 

For  a  long  while  Sidney  kept  himself  aloof  from  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Howard.  After  the  death  of  Shaftesbury,  however,  iu 
November  1682,  he  entered  into  the  conferences  held  be- 
tween Monmouth,  Bussell,  Essex,  Hampden,  and  others. 
lliat  treasonable  talk  went  on  seems  certain,  but  it  ia 
probable  that  matters  went  no  further.  The  watchfulness 
of  the  court  was,  however,  aroused,  and  on  the  diflcovery 
of  the  Bye  House  Plot^  Sidney,  who  had  always  been 
regarded  in  a  vague  way  as  dai^rous,  was  arrested  while 
at  dinner  on  26&  June  1683.  Hb  papers  were  carried 
o£^  and  he  was  sent  at  once  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  For  a  considerable  while  no  evidence  could 
be  found  on  which  to  establish  a  charge.  Jeffreys,  how- 
ever, was  made  lord  chief -justice  in  September ;  a  jury 
was  packed ;  and,  after  consultations  between  the  judge 
and  the  crown  lawyers,  Sidney  was  brought  to  Ibten  to 
the  indictment  on  7th  November.  The  trial,  which  began 
on  21st  November,  was  conducted  with  a  shameless  absence 
of  equity :  Sidney  was  refused  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
in  direct  violation  of  law,  and — ^more  shameful  still — he 
was  refused  the  assistance  of  counsel  Hearsay  evidence 
and  the  testimony  of  the  peijured  informer  Lord  Howard, 
whom  Sidney  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing  to  his 
friends,  were  first  produced  Thb  being  insufficient,  partial 
extracts  from  papers  found  in  Sidney's  study,  and  supposed 
only  to  be  in  his  handwritings  in  which  the  lawfulness  of 
resistance  to  oppression  was  upheld,  were  next  relied  on. 
He  was  indicted  for  "  conspiring  and  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king."  Sidney  conducted  hb  case  throughout  with 
great  skill:  he  pointed  especially  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Howard,  whose  character  he  easily  tore  to  shreds,  was  the 
only  witness  against  him  as  to  treason,  whereas  the  law 
required  two,  tiiat  the  treason  was  not  accurately  defined. 
that  no  proof  had  been  given  that  the  papers  produced 
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werebis,  and Huii,  evon  if  ihat  wtra proved,  thaae p«pen 
wera  in  no  way  ooonectod  with  the  ehnigo.  Against  tha 
detennination  to  aeeore  a  eonvietion,  howarer,  hie  oooiaga, 
doqnanoe^  eooln«M»  i^d  skill  ware  of  no  aTaO,  and  Uie 
T«rdict  of  "goiltj  *  was  gLvan.  On  SMh  Norembar  Sidnej 
pieaantad  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  for  an  andienee, 
which,  howeyer,  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  Jamas  and  Jeffireysi 
Gharles  lefnsed.  On  the  26th  he  waa  broiight  np  for 
judgment,  and  again  insisted  on  the  illegality  of  his  eon- 
▼letion.  Upon  hearing  his  sentenoe  he  gave  Tent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  few  noble  and  beantifnl  words.  Jeffireys 
having  snggested  that  his  mind  waa  disordered,  he  held 
oat  hn  hand  and  bade  tiie  chief-jnstioe  feel  how  calm  and 
steady  his  poise  was.  By  the  adTioe  of  his  friends  he 
preeented  a  second  petition,  oiiNring;  if  released,  to  leave 
the  kingdom  at  once  and  for  erer.  The  supposed  necessity, 
howeyer,  of  checking  the  hopee  of  Monmouth's  partisans, 
caused  the  king  to  be  inezorabla  The  kst  days  of  Sidney's 
life  were  qwnt  in  drawing  up  his  Apologp  and  in  discoorse 
with  Independent  ministers.  He  waa  beheaded  on  the 
morning  of  7th  December  1683.  Hia  remains  were  buried 
at  Peoshnrst.  (o.  A.) 

SIDNEY,  Sn  Pmup  (1554-1086),  although  killed  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-two^  was  ona  of  the  moat  conspicu- 
ous figures  at  the  court  (rf  Eliabeth,  was  known  to  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  statesman  of 
the  b^^iest  promise^  took  a  permanent  place  in  histc^ 
and  legend  as  a  romantic  hero^  and  in  literature  is  dia- 
riTigwiAoil  as  the  author  of  the  first  important  body  of 
Engliah  aonnets  and  a  writer  whose  works  mark  a  distinct 
adTanee  in  English  proses  He  was  bom  at  Penshurst  in 
Kent  on  29th  Korember  1 554.  Hib  father  was  Sir  Heniy 
ffidn^,  &unons  in  his  time  as  an  administrator  ^  Ireland, 
his  mother  a  Dudley,  sister  of  Elizabeth's  faTourite,  the 
eari  pi  Leicester,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northum- 
beriand  executed  for  high  treason  in  the  rei^  of  ICary. 
Thus  ^dney  was  of  notable  kindred  on  both  sides — 

"  Othanb  bMttOse  of  both  iddM  I  do  tdM 
V^  blood  from  thmn  who  did  ozoel  in  this. 
Think  Hstnre  mo  t  msn-at-anui  did  nako."  ^ 

He  zeoeiTed  hia  scholastic  education  at  Shrewsbury 
Echodl  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  waa  entered  at 
Shrewabuiy  on  the  same  day  with  his  lifelong  friend  and 
biographer  ]f ulke  Qreyille,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke.  In 
1572  he  set  out  with  three  years'  leave  of  absence  to  com- 
plete hia  education  by  Continental  travel ;  he  was  in  BurU 
at  the  house  of  the  Eogtish  ambassador  on  the  night  of  the 
masBacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  went  thence  to  rankf  ort, 
Vienna,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Italy.  During  these  trayels 
he  associated  with  scholars  and  statesmen,  making  an  earnest 
study  of  £oro|>ean  poUtics,  winning  golden  opinions  for  his 
youthful  gravity  and  sagacity.  From  that  time  Hubert 
Languet,  the  Beformer,  whom  he  met  at  Frankfort^  main- 
tained a  constant  corre^Mmdence  with  him.  On  his  return 
he  waa  introduced  at  court,  won  the  faVour  of  Elizabeth, 
iHio  considered  him  ^  one  of  the  jewels  of  her  crown," 
and,  in  proof  of  the  versatility  which  made  him  one  of  the 
vondera  6i  his  age^  wrote  a  masque,  Tks  Ladf  of  the  Maf, 
for  Leioeater^a  great  reception  of  the  queen  at  Kenilword^ 
end  diatingnished  himself  in  the  tournament  upon  the 
ame  ooeaaion.  In  1577,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two^  being 
tent  aa  ambassador  in  great  state  to  congratulate  and 
floond  Rudolph  n^  the  new  emperor  of  Qermany,  he  met 
William  the  Silent^  who  pitmonnced  him  one  <rf  the  ripest 
itRtesmen  in  Europe.  He'retumed  in  tiie  following  year, 
aad  from  that  time  till  the  expedition  to  the  Netherlands, 
ia  which  he  kwt  hia  life,  he  had  no  public  employment, 
but  lived  partly  at  courts  V^T  *^  ™»  eoont^  seat  at 
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Penshurst  in  Kent  In  1583  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  WaLringham,  who  after  hie  death  brnme 
countess  of  Essex.  His  moat  memorable  interference  in 
state  affairs  was  a  bold  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth 
against  her  suspected  policy  of  manyiog  the  duke  of 
Aigou.  The  queen's  anger  at  his  boldness  drove  him  for 
a  time  into  retirement  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  in- 
tervention on  the  Protestant  side,  and  in  1585  accom- 
panied Leicester  in  hie  expedition  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Flushing  one  of  the  towns  held 
by  the  queen  as  security.  The  historical  truth  of  the 
famous  incident  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen  (22d  September 
1586X  when  the  wounded  hero  passed  a  cup  of  water  to  a 
dying  soldier,  has  been  questioned;  but  it  is  matter  of 
iict  that  he  owed  his  death  to  an  impulse  of  romantic 
generosity.  The  lord  marshal  happening  to  enter  the 
field  of  Zutphen  without  greaves,  Sidney  cast  off  his  also^ 
to  put  his  life  in  the  same  peril,  and  thus  exposed  himself 
to  the  fatal  shot  His  death  took  place  fifteen  days  later, 
on  7th  October  1586,  at  Amheim. 

No  wwt*8  dMth  vaa  ever  so  lamented  hj  poeta  aa  Sidney'Sb 
Paatoral  elm  waa  in  faahion,  and  all  the  namerona  poeta  and 
rhymeaten  of  the  time  from  Spenier  to  Daviion  haatened  to  lay 


their  tribnte  of  vene  on  the 
ahepherd»« 


of  thia  the  darling  of  aU  the 


Wtth  whom  aU  joT  and  JoUj  marlmeat 
UMlntf  ■       -      -  - 


The  worth  of  these  psnphiaaea,  wl 


b  alao  deeded  aad  In  dolow  drat" 
Hut  there  wu  mnch  more  than,  the  wonhip  of  hia  rank  and  hia 
blight  eager  peraonality  in  thIa  ia  ahown  by  the  laating  reputation 
of  what  he  wrote  daring  the  two  yean  of  retirement  1680-81,  which 
he  teema  to  have  (riven  mainly  to  literature.  The  truth  ia  that 
Sidney  tranaferred  nle  own  atrong,  radiant  graceful,  and  lovable 
character  to  hia  writinas  with  a  freahneee  and  fideUtv  auch  aa  few 
finiahed  artiata  have  achieved,  ao  that  he  reallr  and  literally  Uvea 
in  them  to  charm  for  ever.  None  of  hia  writmga  were  publiahed 
during  hia  lifetime,  and  the  datee  of  compoaition  are  uncertain. 
But  it  would  aeem  that  Sidney'a  firat  attempt  at  verae  wae  a  metri- 
cal venion  of  the  Pealma,  written  in  conjunction  with  hia  sister, 
the  ooontesB  of  Pembroke,— «  8idney'a  abter,  Pembroke*a  mother." 
rhich  have  all  Sidney 'a  qualitiea 
eentlybeen 
the  title  of 
I  Puticrvm 

(1877).  Sidne/a  iamoua  proee  romance^  Ths  CounUu  ^f  PwmJbroktU 
Areadia,  the  "vain  amatorioua  poem"  with  which  Charlea  L 
solaced  hia  imprisonment,  waa  alao  begun  in  1580.  It  waa  pub- 
lished in  1590,  and  kept  its  popularity  aa  long  aa  that  kind  of 
high-flown  sentiment  and  intricate  adventure  found  readers.  The 
buoyancy  and  fkvahneee  of  Sidney'a  atyle  give  a  certain  air  of  reality 
even  to  the  artificial  ecenea  of  the  Areadw,  and  many  pretty  songs 
are  interspersed  through  the  work.  Sidney'a  greateet  poetic  achieve- 
ment,  however,  waa  the  series  of  aonneta  entitled  Astrwhel  and 
Stdkh  the  first  important  body  of  sonneta  in  the  Englieh  ianguage. 
The  sonneta,  110  m  number,  are  a  chronicle  of  the  poet'a  love  for 
Penelope  Devereuz,  aister  of  the  eari  of  Essex,  afterwuda  Lady 
Rich.  He  first  met  the  lady  when  aha  was  a  child  of  twelve  at  one 
of  the  atagee  in  Elizabeth'a  progreea  to  Kenilworth  in  1575.  A 
match  was  apparently  arrangsd  oetween  them  by  their  families, 
but  upon  Leiceater'a  diagnoe  it  waa  broken  off  and  Penelope  waa 
ffiven  to  Lord  Bich.  Sidney  eeema  then  to  have  discoveroa  that 
he  waa  in  love  with  her.  whether  the  paaaion  was  real  or  feigned 
for  artiatio  purpoeee  ia  of  little  coneequence,  although  the  reality  of 
it  haa  been  notly  maintained  i  he  writee  as  if  it  were  real,  and  the 
veriaimilitttde  of  the  atory  recorded  in  the  aonneta,  which  ezpresa 
hia  varying  mooda  towards  her  throughout  the  incidents  of  aub- 
aequent  intercourse  and  the  distractiona  <k  his  public  life,  adda 
matlv  to  their  intereat  Yeiy  few  of  ti^e  aonneta  will  bear  separa* 
ttom  from  the  context,  thongn  there  ia  hardly  one  that  does  not 
contain  aome  aweet  ingenuity  of  fancy  or  caaual  felicity  of  phrase. 
Some  of  them  were  special  filvouritea  with  Charlea  Lamb.  Sidney'a 
other  work  during  thia  buay  literary  pasaege  in  his  short  life,  the 
Apologi»/or  FoetrU,  haa  also  establiahed  itaelf  aa  a  claaaio. 

TlM  beetof  the  souMtien  seleetad  bv  Mn  Ward  In  Ward'e  EnglUhPod$; 
Mr  Mala  also  makes  a  good  seleetlon  la  ais  IVauitry  of  KnglUk  Stnrutt,  The 
eouielB  were  probably  written  la  1581 ;  thejr  were  not  pubUshed  till  IMl,  wb«n 
they  ftnaed  the  lint  In  a  brilliant  eerlee  of  voloniee  of  eonnet  Iftemlure  (eee 
"Diabethan  Sonneteen."  in  Minto'e  ChandtrUtia  nf  En^Uh  Pocte).  iHbe 
Apologlt  le  Ineladed  la  ikiWs  raprinte. 

SIDON  (Arab.  Saida),  long  the  principal  city  of 
Phokicia  (q,v,),  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  place  of 
importance,  bnt  now  little  more  than  a  mere  village,  is 
titnated  on  the  Syrian  coast  in  S3*  36'  N.  kt.  and  35*  2(X 
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9"  K  long.,  about  midway  Tbetween  Sur  (Tyre)  and  Beirut  | 
(Beyrout).  The  ancient  city  extended  some  800  yards 
farther  inland,  over  ground  now  occupied  by  luxuriant 
fruit-gardens,  on  the  produce  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  liye.  In  front  of  the  flat  promontory  to  which 
the  modem  Sidon  is  confined  there  stretches  northwards 
and  southwards  a  rocky  peninsula;  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  begins  a  series  of  small  rocks  enclosing  the 
harbour,  which  at  present  is  a  very  bad  one,  having  been, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  purposely  filled  up.  The  port  was 
formerly  protected  on  the  north  by  the  Kal'at  el-Bahr 
("Sea  Ctotle"),  a  building  of  the  13th  century,  situated 
upon  an  island  still  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  lay  the  so-called 
Egyptian  harbour,  now  quite  useless.  The  wall  by  which 
Sidon  is  at  present  surrounded  is  pierced  by  two  gates, 
those  of  Beirut  and  Akko  (Acre) ;  at  the  south-eastern 
angle,  upon  a  heap  of  rubbish,  stcmd  the  remains  of  the 
citadel  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  buildings 
of  any  interest  are  few ;  most  prominent  are  some  large 
caravanserais  belonging  to  the  period  of  Sidon's  modem 
prosperity,  and  the  luge  mosque,  formerly  a  church  of 
the  Knights  of  St  John.  Sidon  looks  best  from  the  north. 
Of  its  9000 inhabitants  7000  are  Mohammedans;  there 
are  a  number  of  institutions  conducted  by  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Christians.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  large 
Fhcenicw^L  burial-places,  which  have  been  partially  explored 
by  Renan ;  the  natives  also  engage  in  the  search  for  anti- 
quities. The  principal  finds  are  sarcophagi,  and  next  to 
these  sculptures  and  paintings.  Tlie  most  important  dis- 
covery hitherto  made  has  been  that  of  the  sarcophagus  of 
E^hmunftyAr  ¥rith  a  long  inscription  ;  it  is  now  (1886)  in 
the  Louvre. 

Itt  687-688  Sidon  was  taken  by  the  Arabs.  Duriug  the  crusades 
it  was  alternately  in  pooaesnon  of  the  Franks  and  the  Moham- 
medans, bat  finally  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  latter  in  1291.  As 
the  lesidsnce  of  the  Dmse  emir  Fakhr  ed-Din,  it  rose  to  some 
prosi^rity  about  the  beginnug  of  the  17th  century,  bat  towanls 
the  dose  of  the  18th  its  commerce  again  passed  away,  principally 
to  Beirut  (BeyroutX  and  the  prosperity  of  Sidon  has  over  since  been 
steadily  declining. 

8m  Bemn,  MMon  i§  PMiiiete,  Faria,  1869. 

SIDONIUS     APOLLINAKIS.       See    Apollinabis 

SiDONIUS. 

SIEBENBURGEN.    See  Transylvania. 

SIEBOLD,  Cabl  Theodoe  Ernst  von  (1804-1885), 
physiologist  and  zoologist,  the  son  of  a  physician  and  a 
descenduit  of  what  Oken  called  the  "Asclepiad  family 
of  Siebolds,"  was  bom  at  Wiirzburg  on  16th  February 
1804.  Educated  in  medicine  and  science  chiefly  at  the 
university  of  Berlin,  he  became  successively  professor  of 
zoology,  physiology,  and  comparative  anatomy  in  Eonigs- 
berg,  Erlangen,  Freiburg,  Breslau,  and  Munich.  In  con- 
junction with  Stannius  he  published  (1845-48)  a  Manttal 
of  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  b  still  of  solid  value;  and 
along  with  Kolliker  he  founded  in  1848  a  journal  which 
soon  took  and  still  retains  a  leading  place  in  biological 
literature,  ZeiUchrift  fUr  wissetuckc^fUiche  Zoologie.  He 
was  also  a  laborious  and  successful  helmuithologist  (see 
Pasasitibm)  and  entomologist,  in  both  capacities  contri- 
buting many  valuable  papers  to  lus  journal,,  which  he 
continued  to  edit  until  his  death  in  1885.  In  these  ways, 
without  being  a  man  of  marked  genius,  but  rather  an  in- 
dustrious and  critical  observer,  he  came  to  fill  a  peculiarly 
diBtinguished  position  in  science,  and  was  long  reckoned, 
what  his  biographer  jusUy  caUs  1dm,  the  Nestor  of  Qerman 
zoology.     See  Ehlers,  ZeiUchr,  /.  wits,  Zool,,  1885. 

SIEBOLD,  Phsupp  Fbanz  von  (1796-1866),  scientific 
explorer  of  Japan  and  elder  brother  of  the  physiologist 
noticed  above,  was  bom  at  Wiirzbnig,  Qermany,  on  17  th 
February  1796.    He  studied  medicine  and  natural  science 


at  Wfuvbnrg,  and  obtained  Ids  doctor's  diploma  in  1820. 
In  1822  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  medical  o£Scer.  to  the  East  Indian  army.      On 
his  arrival  at  Batavia  he  was  attached  to  a  new  mission 
to  Japan,  sent  by  the  Dutch  with  a  view  to  im^irove  their 
trading  relations  with  that  country.     Siebold  was  well 
equips  with  scientific  apparatus,  and  he  remained  in 
Japan  for  six  years,  with  headquarters  at  the  Dutch  settie- 
ment  on  the  littie  island  of  Deshima.     His  medical  quali- 
fications enabled  him  to  find  favour  with  the  Japanese, 
and  he  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning 
a  country  then  almost  as  littie  known  as  Corea,  especially 
concerning  its  natural  history  and  ethnography.     He  had 
comparatively  free  access  to  the  interior,  and  lus  reputation 
spreading  far  and  wide  brought  him  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.     His  valuable  stores  of  information  were 
added  to  by  trained  natives  whom  he  sent  to  collect  for 
him  in  the  interior.    In  1824  he  published  De  Hiatorim 
NaturaliB  in  Japonia  Statu  and  in  1832  his  splendid 
Fauna  Japoniccu    His  knowledge  of  the  language  enabled 
him  also  in  1826  to  issue  from  Batavia  his  EpiUme  Lingua 
Japonicm,    In  Deshima  he  also  laid  the  f  ouudation  of  his 
Catalogus  Librorum  Japonieorum  and  Isagoge  in  Btblio- 
tliecam  Japonican^  published  after  his  retum  to  Europe, 
as  also  his  Bibliotheca  Japonica,  which,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  J.  Hoffmann,  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1833.   During 
the  visit  which  he  was  permitted  to  make  to  Tedo  (Tokio), 
Siebold  made  the  best  of  the  rare  opportunity ;  his  zeal, 
indeed,  outran  his  discretion,  since,  for  obtaining  a  native 
map  of  the  country,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  com- 
pelled to  quit  Japan  on  1st  January  1830.    On  his  retum 
to  Holland  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  m^jor,  and  in 
1842  to  that  of  colonel    After  his  arrival  in  Europe  he 
began  to  give  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  reseajcbes 
and  observations  in  Japan.      His  Nippon;  Archiv  zur 
^Bfaehreibung  von  Japan  und  deuen  iTeben-  und  SchtU> 
L&ndem  was  issued  in  five  quarto  volumes  of  text,  with 
six  folio  volumes  of  atlas  and  engravings.     He  also  issued 
many  fragmentary  papers  on  various  aspects  of  Ja^ian.    In 
1854  he  published  at  Leyden  Urkundltcht  Darstfllung  der 
Bfstrebungen  NiedeHandi  und  Ruttdanda  rur  Eroffnung 
Japans.     In  1859  Siebold  undertook  a  second  journey  to 
Japan,  and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  his  court.     In 
1861  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Dutch  Government 
to  enter  the  Japanese  service  as  negotiator  between  Japan 
and  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  the  same  year  his  eldest 
son  was  made  interpreter  to  the  English  embassy  at  Yeda 
Siebold  was,  however,  soon  obliged  by  various  intrigues 
to  retire  from  his  post,  and  ultimately  from  Japait     Re- 
tuming  by  Java  to  Europe  in  1862,  he  set  up  his  ethno- 
graphical collections,  which  were  ultimately  secured  by 
the  Qovemment  of  Bavaria  and  removed  to  Munich.     He 
continued  to  publish  papers  on  various  Japanese  subjects, 
and  received  honours  from  many  of  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe.     He  died  at  Munich  on  18th  October  1866. 
Siebold  until  recent  years  was  our  great  authority  on 
Japan,  and  even  now  his  writings  on  tiie  natural  history 
of  that  country  have  not  been  superseded. 
See  biography  by  Horits  Wagner,  in  AUgemeifu  ZsUung,  13th 
th  November  ISC'  ^  ^ 
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SIEDLCE  (Buss.  SyedUu),  a  govemment  of  Rusaian 
Poland,  between  the  VistuU  and  the  Bug,  having  Warsaw 
on  the  N.W.,  Lomla  on  the  N.,  Orodno  and  Yolhynia  on 
the  K,  Lublin  and  Radom  on  the  S.  Its  area  is  5535 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  fiat,  only  a  few  hilly 
tracts  appearing  in  the  middle,  around  Biata,  and  in  the 
east  on  the  banks  of  the  Bug.  Extensive  marshes  prevail 
in  the  north  and  south-east  Chalk,  Jurassic,  and  Tertiai7 
deposits  cover  the  surface^  and  are  overlain  in  their 
turn  with  widely  spread  Qladal  deposits.    The  valley  of 
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the  l^tQla  is  mosUy  wide,  with  ■ereral  terraces  ooyered 
with  aand-doiies  or  peat-bqg.  Siedloe  is  watered  by  the 
Vktula,  which  borders  it  for  50  miles  on  the  west;  the 
Bug^  which  is  Dayigable  from  Opalin  and  flows  for  170 
miles  on  the  east  and  north-east  borders  of  the  province ; 
the  Wieprx^  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  which  is  also  navi- 
gable, and  flows  for  25  miles  along  the  southern  boundary; 
and  the  liwiee^  a  tributary  of  the  Bug^  which  is  navigable 
for  some  30  miles  below  Wengroff, 

Of  the  total  surfaoe  of  the  goyenment  only  184,760  acres  an 
nnprodnetiYe;  605,420  acrei are  covered  with  forests;  1,708,100  ars 
nader  crops,  and  611,260  under  meadows  and  pastors  land.  The 
popolation.only  inereasea  at  the  rate  of  0*75  per  cent  a  ysar,  and 
in  1884  nmnbered  680,240';  of  these  Poles  constituted  89-7  per 
<^t^  Little  Boasians  48-1,  Jews  151,  and  Germans  about  % 
According  to  religioas  belief  they  were  distributed  as  follows :— 
ODt  of  616,640  inhabitants  in  1882  there  were  867,187  Catholics. 
142,945  Orthodox  Greeks,  96,764  Jews,  8892  Protestants,  605 
Baptists,  and  856  Mohammedan  Tatars.  Affricnltore  is  the  chief 
oocnpatiom ;  in  1881  the  crops  yielded  1,581,400  quarters  of  com  and 
1<^988,400  boshels  of  potatoeai  CatUe-broeding  is  in  a  relativslv 
ikHiriahing  state,  there  beinc  (1881)  57,500  horses,  292,670  homed 
cattle,  461,700  sheep,  and  194,100  pigs.  ICannfiustarea  are  insiflni- 
ficant  (2270  workmen) ;  their  aggregste  production,  chiefly  from 
distilleriea  and  breweries,  was  valued  at  £894,820  in  1881.  Trade 
also  is  inrignifirant,  although  Siedloe  has  four  railways,  one  of 
which,  ham  Warsaw  to  Brest-Iitovsk,  crosses  it  from  west  to  east 
There  are  two  gymnasia  for  bo^s  (at  Siedloe  and  Biata),  One  gymna- 
siom  for  girls,  one  seminary  for  teachers  (at  Biafa),  and  about  240 
primary  schools  with  11,260  scholaia.  The  government  ii  divided 
mto  nine  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  tiieir  populations 
in  1882,  are— Siedlce(see  below),  BUIa  (19,485),  CoDsUntinoff(8200), 
GarvoUn  (14,620),  {.ukofT  ai.080),  Badsyn  (4440),  Sokotoff  (6300), 
Weogroir  (8140),  and  Wtodawa  (17,985).  Jan<^  (8080),  where  a 
state  stnd  »  kept,  haa  also  municipal  institutions. 

BTEDUCE,  capital  of  the  above  government^  is  sitnated 
57  miles  east-south-east  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Brest-Iitovsk 
Bailway.  It  received  mnnidpal  institations  in  1547.  The 
Oginskis,  to  whom  it  belonged,  have  embellished  it  with 
a  palace  and  gardens ;  bat  it  is  still  nothing  more  than 
a  brge  village,  where  the  provincial  authorities  have  their 
seat.    Its  population  was  12,950  in  1882. 

SXEGR    See'FoBTznoATioN. 

SIEQEN,  an  ancient  mining  and  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Westphalia^  is  situi^  47 
miles  to  the  east  of  Cologne  on  ttie  Sieg,  a  tributary 
entering  the  Rhine  opposite  Bonn.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict, to  vrhich  it  gives  its  name,  abounds  in  iron-mines, 
80  that  iron  founding  and  smelting  are  important  branches 
of  industry  in  and  near  the  town.  Large  tanneries  and 
leather- works,  and  factories  for  cloth  paper,  imd  machinery, 
are  amon^  the  other  industrial  establishments.  The  popu- 
ktion  in  1880  was  15,024,  of  whom  3632  were  Roman 
Catholics  and  111  Jews. 

Si^en  was  the  camtal  of  an  early  principality  belonging  to  the 
boose  of  Kassaa ;  ana  firom  1808  onwards  it  gave  iiame  to  the  junior 
bnnch  of  Kaasaa-Siegan.  Kapoleon  incorporated  Siegen  m  the 
i;rasd-dachy  of  Btxf;  in  1808 ;  and  m  1815  the  congress  of  Vienna 
saogned  it  to  Prussia,  under  whose  rule  it  hss  nearly  quintupled  its 
population.    Bubans  is  said  to  have  been  bom  here  in  1577. 

SIEGFRIED.    Bee  NiBXLUNaxKLiED,  vol  zvii.  p.  475. 

SIEMENS,  Sm  Weuiak  (1823-1883),  christened  Carl 
Wilhelm,  an  eminent  inventor,  engineer,  and  natural  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Lenthe  in  Himover  on  4th  April  1823. 
After  being  educated  in  the  polytechnic  school  of  Magde- 
burg and  tiie  university  of  Qottingen,  he  visited  ^gland 
at  the  age  of  ninetcMD,  in  the  hope  of  introducing  a  process 
in  electro-plating  invented  by  himself  and  his  brother 
Werner.  The  invention  was  adopted  by  Messrs  Elking- 
ton,  and  Siemens  returned  to  Germany  to  enter  as  a  pupil 
the  engineering  works  of  Count  Stolberg  at  Magdeburg. 
In  1844  he  was  again  in  England  with  another  invention, 
the  "  chronometric "  or  differential  governor  for  steam- 
engmes  (see  Stkam-Enoikx).  Finding  that  British  patent 
lavs  afforded  the  inventor  a  protection  which  was  then 
wanting  in  Qennany,  he  thenoeforth  made  England  his  I 


home ;  but  it  was  not  till  1859  that  he  formally  became  a 
naturalised  British  subject  After  some  years  spent  in 
active  invention  and  experiment  at  mechanical  worka  near 
Birmingham,  he  went  into  practice  as  an  engineer  in  1851. 
He  laboured  mainly  in  two  distinct  fields,  the  applications 
of  heat  and  the  applications  of  electricity,  and  was  charac- 
terised in  a  very  rare  degree  by  a  combination  of  scientific 
comprehension  with  practical  instinct.  In  both  fields  he 
played  a  part  which  would  have  been  great  in  either  alone; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  produced  from  time  to  time 
ndscellaneous  inventions  and  scientific  papers  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  have  established  a  reputation.  His  posi- 
tion was  recognized  by  his  election  in  1862  to  the  B(7a] 
Society,  and  later  to  the  presidency  of  the  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Society  of  Telegn^  Engineers, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  the  British  Association ; 
by  honorary  degrees  from  the  universities  of  Qxfwd, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Wiirzburg;  and  by  knighthood. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  19th  of  November  1883. 

In  the  application  of  heat  Siemens's  work  begsn  just  after  Joule's 
experimenti  had  placed  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  enengr 
on  a  sure  basii.  While  Bsnkine,  Clausius,  and  Thomson  were  £- 
veloping  the  dynsmical  theory  of  heat  as  a  matterof  physical  and 
engineering  theory,  Siemens,  in  the  light  of  the  new  ideas,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  steam««ngine  as  a 
conrerter  of  heat  into  mechanical  work.  Taking  up  the  regenerator 
^-tk  device  invented  by  Stirlins  twenty  years  btfore,  the  importance 
of  which  had  meanwhile  been  ignored— he  applied  it  to  the  steam- 
engine  in  the  form  of  a  regenerative  condenser  with  some  sucoessi 
This  was  in  1847,  and  in  1850  enffinea  oonatructed  on  Siemens's 
plan  were  worked  at  the  Paris  exhibition.  Later  he  made  many 
attempts  to  apply  the  regenerator  to  iutemal-eombustion  or  am 
engines ;  but  neither  in  steam-en^es  nor  in  osa-engines  were  nis 
inventions  directly  and  permanently  fruitful,  tnoufh  the  direction 
they  followed  is  that  in  which  improvement  ia  still  looked  for.  The 
regenerative  principle,  however,  as  a  means  of  economizing  heat 
soon  received  at  his  hands  snother  and  far  wider  application.  In 
1856  he  introduced  the  rmnerative  furnace,  the  idea  of  his  brother 
Fiiedrich,  with  whom  WflUam  associated  himself  in  directing  its 
applicationa  In  an  ordinary  furnace  a  very  large  part  of  the  neat 
of  combustion  is  lost  by  being  carried  off  in  the  not  gases  which 
pass  up  the  chimney.  In  the  regenerative  fomace  the  hot  gues 
pass  through  a  regenerator,  or  chamber  stacked  with  loose  bncks, 
which  absorb  the  heat  "When  the  bricks  are  well  heated  the  hot 
gases  are  diverted  so  to  psas  through  another  similsr  chamber, 
while  the  air  necessary  for  combustion,  before  it  enters  the  ftimace, 
iB  made  to  traverse  the  heated  chamber,  taking  up  aa  it  ^|oes  the 
heat  which  has  been  stored  in  the  bricks.  After  a  suitable  uterval 
the  air  currents  are  again  reversed.  The  process  Ib  repeated  period- 
ically, with  the  result  that  the  products  of  combustion  escape  only 
after  being  cooled,  the  heat  which  they  take  ihmi  the  ramace 
being  in  great  part  carried  back  in  the  heated  air.  But  another 
invention  was  required  before  the  regenerative  iiimace  could  be 
thoroughly  suooessftiL  This  was  the  use  of  gaseous  ftiel,  produced 
bv  the  crude  distillation  and  incomplete  combustion  of  coal  in  a 
distinct  ftimaoe.  now  known  as  Siemens's  gas-producer.  From  this 
ons  ftiei  ' 


thegaaeons  : 


by  a  flue  to  the  resmerative  fhmace,  and 


it,  as  well  aa  the  entering  air,  is  heated  b^  the  regenerative  method, 
four  brick'Btacked  chambers  being  used  instead  of  two.  The  com- 
plete invention  was  applied  at  Chance's  glass-works  in  Birmingham 
in  1891,  and  furnished  the  subject  of  Faraday's  farewell  lecture  to 
the  Royal  Institution.  It  was  soon  applied  to.  many  industrial 
processes,  but  it  found  its  greatest  development  a  few  years  later 
at  the  hands  of  Siemens  himself  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  To 
produce  steel  directly  from  the  ore,  or  by  melting  together  wrought- 
iron  scrap  with  cast-iron  upon  the  open  hearth,  had  been  in  hia 
mind  from  the  first,  but  it  was  not  till  1867,  after  two  yean  of 
experiment  in  "sample  steel  works"  erected  by  himself  for  the 
purpose^  that  he  acnieved  success.  The  modem  forms  of  the 
Siemens  steel  process  are  described  in  the  article  Ibon  (vol  xiiL 
p.  847  tq.).  The  product  is  a  mUd  steel  of  exceptionally  trust- 
worthy quali^.  the  use  of  which  tot  boiler-platea  has  done  much 
to  make  poesible  the  high  steam-pressures  that  are  now  common, 
and  has  consequentiv  contributed,  indirectiy,  to  that  improvement 
in  the  thermoaynamic  efficiency  of  heat  engues  which  Siemens  had 
so  much  at  heart  Just  before  his  death  he  wss  again  at  work  upon 
the  same  subject,  his  plan  being  to  use  gaseous  fuel  from  a  Siemens 
producer  in  place  of  solid  tael  beneath  the  boiler,  end  to  apply  the 
reflpenerative  principle  to  boiler  furnaces.  His  faith  in  gaseous  tatl 
led  him  to  anticipate  that  its  use  would  in  time  supersede  that  of 
solid  coal  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  cheap  gas  beinff 
supplied  either  f^om  special  works  or  direct,  trom  the  pit ;  ana 
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among  his  last  iiiTsntions  wu  a  honae  grate  to  burn  gas  along  ^th 
coke,  which  be  regarded  as  a  poesible  cure  for  city  smoke. 

in  electricity  Siemens's  name  is  closely  associated  trith  the  growth 
of  land  and  submarine  telegraphs,  the  invention  and  derelopment 
of  the  dynamo,  and  the  application  of  electricity  to  lighting  and 
to  locomotion.  In  1860,  with  his  brother  Werner,  he  invented 
the  earliest  form  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Siemens  armature  ; 
and  in  1867  he  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  "On 
the  Conversion  of  Dynamical  into  Electrical  Force  without  the  aid 
of  Permanent  Magnetism,"  in  which  he  announced  the  invention 
by  T7emer  6iemens  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine,  an  invention 
which  was  also  reached  independently  and  almost  simultaneously 
by  Wheatstone  and  by  S.  A.  Yarley.  The  Siemens-Alteneck  or 
multiple-coil  armature  followed  in  1873,  and  became  the  basis  of 
the  modem  Siemens  dynamo  as  developed,  with  great  labour, 
by  the  firm  of  Siemens  Brothers  themselves,  and  (with  later  modi- 
fications) by  Edison,  Hopkinson,  and  others.  While  engaged  in 
constructing  a  trans-Atlantic  cable  for  the  Direct  United  States 
Telegraph  Company,  Siemens  designed  the  very  original  and  sue- 
cessuil  ship  "  Faraday,"  by  which  that  and  other  cables  were  laid. 
One  of  the  last  of  his  works  was  the  Portrush  and  Bushmills  electric 
tramway,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  opened  in  1883,  where  the  water^ 
power  of  the  rive^  Bush  drives  a  Siemens  dynamo,  from  which  the 
electric  energy  is  conducted  to  another  dvnamo  serving  as  a 
motor  on  the  car.  In  the  Siemens  electric  furnace  the  intensely 
hot  atmosphere  of  the  electric  arc  between  caxbon  points  is  em- 
ployed  to  melt  refractory  metals.  Another  of  the  uses  to  which 
he  turned  electricity  was  to  employ  light  from  arc  lamps  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  sunlight  in  hastening  the  growth  and  fructification  of 
plants.  Amons  his  miscellaneous  inventions  were  the  differential 
governor  alrea<nr  alluded  to,  and  a  highly  scientific  inadification 
of  it,  described  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1866 ;  a  /^st^r-meter 
which  acts  on  the  princinle  of  counting  the  number  of  turns  made 
by  a  small  reaction  turaine  through  which  the  supply  of  water 
flows ;  an  electric  thermometer  and  pyrometer,  in  which  temper^ 
ature  is  determined  by  its  effect  on  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
metals ;  an  attraction  meter  for  determining  very  slight  variations 
in  the  intensity  of  a  gravity ;  and  the  bathometer,  by  which  he 
applied  this  idea  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  depth  of  the  sea 
without  a  sounding  line.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1882  '*  On  the  Conservation  of  Solar  Energy,"  he  suggested  a 
bold  but  unsatisfactory  theory  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  which  he  sought 
to  trace  on  a  cosmic  scale  an  action  similar  to  that  of  the  regenera- 
tive furnace.  His  fame,  however,  does  not  rest  on  his  contribu- 
tions to  ^ure  science,  valuable  as  some  of  these  were.  His  stren^h 
lav  in  his  crasp  of  scientific  principles,  in  his  skill  to  perceive 
wnere  and  now  they  could  be  applied  to  practical  affairs,  in  his 
zealous  and  instant  pursuit  of  thought  with  action,  and  in  the  in- 
domitable persistence  with  which  he  clung  to  any  basis  of  effort 
that  seemed  to  him  theoretically  sound. 

Biemens's  wrfUna  oonsiit  for  the  most  part  of  lectarM  and  papers  seattered 
through  the  sdentiflo  joamalt  and  the  publicatloni  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Institution  of  CIyU  Engineers,  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  the  British  Association,  Ac  A  biography  by  Dr  Waiiam 
Fole  is  now  (1886)  in  preparation.  (J.  A.  B.) 

"  SIENA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  Tuscany,  stands  (43*  19'  N.  lat.,  11'  19'  K  long.) 
on  a  bill  near  the  mountainous  region  of  Chianti,  the 
Maremma,  and  Yal  di  Chiana.  It  is  60  miles  by  rail 
south  of  Florencd  and  160  north-west  of  Rome.  The  area 
of  the  city  within  the  walls  is  about  2|  square  miles  and 
its  population  in  1881  was  25,204.  The  province  of 
Siena,  comprising  about  1467  square  miles,  with  37  com- 
munes, and  a  total  population  of  207,000,  by  the  political 
redistribution  of  1882  forms  a  single  electoral  college  and 
returns  four  members  to  parliament.  The  diocese  of  Siena, 
an  archbishopric  dating  from  1459,  includes  18  city  and 
95  rural  parishes  divided  into  12  vicariates. 

The  city  possesses  a  university,  founded  in  1203  and 
limited  to  the  faculties  of  law  and  medicine.  Among  the 
other  public  institutions  the  following  are  the  more  im- 
portant : — the  town  library,  first  opened  to  students  in  the 
17  th  century ;  the  Archivio,  a  record  office,  instituted  in 
1858,  containing  a  valuable  and  splendidly  arranged  col- 
lection of  documents ;  the  Fine  Aits  Institution,  founded 
in  1816 ;  and  the  natural  history  museum  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  the  Physiocritics,  inaugurated  in  the  same 
year.  There  are  also  many  flourishing  charities,  including 
an  excellent  hospital  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  public  festivals  of  Siena  known  as  the  "  Paiio  delle 
Contrade  "  have  a  Europeaa  celebrity.    They  are  held  in 


the  public  «qaare^  the  enriouB  and  bistorio  Plazea  6A 
Campo  (now  Piazza  di  Vittorio  Emanuek),  on  2d  July  and 
16th  August  of  each  year;  they  date  from  the  Middle 
Ages  and  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  victories 
and  in  honour  of  the  Vitgin  Mary  (the  old  title  of  Siena, 
as  shown  by  seak  and  medals,  having  been  "  Sena  vettis 
civitas  Yirginis"^.  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the 
celebrations  consisted  of  bull-fights.  At  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  these  were  replaood  by  races  with  mounted 
bufialoes,  and  since  1650  by  (ridden)  horses.  Siena  is 
divided  into  seventeen  contrade  (wards),  each  with  a  dis- 
tinct appellation  and  a  chapel  and  flag  of  its  own ;  and 
every  year  ten  of  these  corOrade,  chosen  by  lot^  send  each 
one  horse  to  compete  for  the  prize  pa!io  or  banner.  The 
aspect  of  Siena  during  these  meetings  is  very  character- 
istic, and  the  whole  festivity  bears  a  medi»val  stamp  in 
harmony  with  the  architecture  and  history  of  the  town. 

Among  the  noblest  fruits  of  Sienese  art  are  the  public  build- 
ings adorning  the  dtv.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Italian  Gothic  arcnitecture,  vrw  began  in  the  early  years  of  the 
18th  century,  and  in  1  SI  7  its  walls  were  extended  to  the  baptistery 
of  San  Giovanni ;  a  further  enlargement  was  bes^n  in  1339  bat 
never  carried  out,  and  a  few  ruined  walls  and  arches  alone  remain 
to  show  the  magnificence  of  the  uncompleted  design.  The  splendid 
west  front,  of  tricuspidal  form,  enriched  with  a  multitude  of 
oolomns,  statues,  and  inUid  marbles,  was  finished  in  1380.    Space 


Kan  of  Siena. 

fails  for  the  enumeration  of  the  art  treasures  ef  the  interior,  but 
conspicuous  among  them  is  the  well-known  octagonal  pulpit  by 
Kiccol6  Pisano,  dating  from  about  1274.  The  cathedral  pawment 
is  almost  unique.  It  is  inlaid  with  designs  in  colour  and  blaek  and 
white,  representing  Biblical  and  Iraendaiy  gubjects,  and  is  suppoeed 
to  have  been  begun  by  Duocio  della  Buoninaegna.  But  the  finest 
portions  beneath  the  domes,  with  scenes  from  the  history  of  Abra- 
nam,  Moses,  and  Elijah,  an  by  Domenico  Beccafami  and  are  exe- 
cuted with  marvellous  boldness  and  effect  The  choir  stalls  also 
deserve  mention :  the  older  ones  (remains  of  the  original  choir)  are 
in  (ania  work ;  the  othen,  dating  from  the  16th  oentury,  are  cured 
firom  Riceio's  designs.  The  Piooolomini  Library,  adjoining  the 
duanu>^  was  fonndea  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Piopolomini-Todeechiiii 
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(aftmnidB  FIw  HI)  in  bonoar  -of  Idi  lude,  Hw  IL  Here  an 
Dtoricebio's  firmoat  freaooi  of  aoenes  from  the  life  of  tlie  letter 
ntiff  and  the  odDeetion  of  choir  booka  (sopported  on  acolptoied 
iki)  with  nlendid  iUiimiiiationa  bjr  Sieneee  and  other  artiata. 
The  choieh  of  Sau  Giovanni,  the  ancient  baptiateiy,  beneath  the 
eathednl  is  approached  by  an  outer  fli^^t  of  marble  stepa  built  in 
1451.  It  has  a  beantifiil  facade  deeigned  hj  GioTanni  di  Mino  del 
Pdlieeisio  fai  1S8S,  and  a  marreUooa  font  with  baa-ielieft  bj  Dona- 
tsUo^  Qfaiboti,  Qiacomo  dsUa  Qaerda,  and  otheiNlSth-centmy  acolp- 
tofH.  The  other  chnrehea  are— the  CollMiata  di  Piorenano^  a 
nst  building  of  aome  elegauoe,  deaigned  by  flchifardini  (15M) ; 
SftBf  Agoetino^  rsboilt  by  Vanyitelli  in  1765,  containing  a  Cmci- 
fijdon  and  Sahita  by  Pemgino,  a  Maaaacre  of  the  Innocents  by 
If  atteo  di  OioTanni,  the  Coming  of  the  ICacl  by  Sodoma,  and  a  8t 
Antony  by  Bpagnoletto  or  hiaachool ;  the  oeantifoi  church  of  the 
fierntes  (i60k  eentozri  which  containa  another  ICasncre  of  the 
Innocents  by  liatteo  ai  Giovanni  and  other  good  examplee  of  the 
Bienese  school ;  San  Franceaoo,  deeigned  by  ijnMtino  and  Agnolo 
tboat  1826^  and  now  (1887)  being  reatored,  which  once  poeeeeaod 
nsny  line  paintinga  bj  Duddo  Bnoninaegna»  Lorenaetti,  Sodoma, 
ind  Beeesrami,  but  aome  of  theae  perished  in  the  great  fiie  of  16(6, 
sad  the  rsst  were  removed  to  the  inatitute  of  Fine  Arts  after  1862 
dttriag  the  temporary  deeeeraiion  of  the  church ;  San  Domenico,  a 
ibe  ISth-centoiT  bnildlng  with  a  single  nave  and  transept,  eon- 
tshiing  Sodoma^a  aplendid  f^eaco  the  Swoon  of  St  Catherine,  the 
)fsdonnaefGuidodaSiena,andacnidfixbySanodiFietra.  This 
cfanreh  erowna  the  Fontebrsadn  hill  above  the  iamoua  fountain  of 
that  name  immortalised  by  Dante^  and  inaateep  lane  below  atanda 
tho  heose  of  St  Ortherine^  now  converted  into  a  church  and  oratoiT, 
•admahitahied  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  uhaUtanta  of  the  Contrada 
dsll'  Oea.  It  oontaiBa  aome  «od  pictnrea  by  BMohia  and  other 
voifa  of  arty  but  ia  chiefly  visited  Hor  its  hiatorio  interest  and  aa 
s  striking  memorial  of  the  characteristiD  j^ty  of  the  Sieneee. 

The  eommnnal  nalaoe  in  the  Fiam  del  Oampo  waa  b^n  in 
1888  end  finished  m  1809.  It  U  boilt  of  bride,  la  a  fine  specimen 
of  Pointed  Gothic,  and  waa  deeigned  1>y  Agoatino  and  Agnola 
The  fidit  and  el^pust  tower  (Torre  del  ftaaffia)  aoaring  from  one 
sde  01  the  palaee  waa  begun  in  1885,  and  the  chapel  atsndin^  at 
itslbot,  laiaed  at  the  eocpenae  of  the  Open  del  Dnomo  as  a  puolio 
tiisak-oftring  after  the  plague  of  186,  datea  from  1861  HiIb 
gnnd  old  pdaee  has  other  attiaetiona  beaidea  the  beauty  of  its 
irehitectnre, for  its  interior  is  lined  with  worlca<tf  art  Theatrinm 
htt  s  i^esoo  by  Bartolo  di  Fredl  and  the  two  ground-floor  halls 
eoBtsin  a  Coronation  <tf  the  Virgin  by  Sano  di  Fietroand  a  splendid 
Bfltometion  by  Sodoma.  In  the  Sale  dei  Novo  or  delta  Face 
tbove  are  the  noble  sJleaorical  frescos  of  Ambrogio  Iiorensetti  re- 
wnswnting  the  eflbcts  of  Just  and  ui^ttst  sovemment;  the  Sale 
oelle  Belmtre  or  del  Happamondo  ia  pmnted  by  Simone  di  liartlno 
lenmii)  and  othera,  the  Oappella  deOa  Slgnoria  1^  Taddeo  di 
'    and  the  Sain  del  Concistorio  by  BeoceftmsL    Another  hall 


J  prepared  in  memory  of  Yiotor  jfinmannel  II.,  and  its 
freeeoe  and  doDorations  are  to  be  entrusted  eitcluaively  to  Sieneee 
srtiita.  The  former  hall  of  the  grand  coundL  built  in  1827,  waa 
converted  into  the  diief  theatre  of  Siena  by  Biodo  in  1660,  and, 
after  being  twice  burnt,  waa  rebuilt  in  1768  firam  Bibbiena's  deeigna. 
Another  Sisneee  theatre,  the  Bosri,  in  Pias»  San  Fdlegrino,  de- 
agned  fajr  A.  Doveri  and  erected  in  1816,  althons^  modem,  haa 
an  historic  intareet  as  the  work  of  an  academy  dating  from  the 
16th  century,  called  the  Congrsga  de'  Bozd,  that  played  an  import- 
aatpart  in  the  hiatoiT  of  the  Itslian  eomio  atagei 

The  dty  ia  adorned  by  many  other  noble  edifloea  both  poblio 
■ad  privets^  of  which  we  will  mention  the  following  nalaoes  the 
Tobmd  (1206) ;  Buonaignori,  formerly  Te^^iaod,  an  elegant  14th- 
eentBiy  eonstnctioii,  restored  in  1848 ;  Grottanelli,  formerly  Faod 
ind  sadently  \fa6  reaidence  of  the  captain  of  war,  recently  restored 
in  its  original  •tvle;  Sanaedoni;  Haxailil;  Fiocolomini,  now  be- 
longing to  the  Gofvemment  and  containing  the  atate  archivea ; 
PKcolomini  deOe  Fapeese,  like  the  other  Fiocolomini  manaion,  de- 
■gncd  by  Bernardo  Bnsanllino,  and  now  the  national  bank ;  the 
cnonnoua  Uoek  of  the  Monte  de*  Faschi,  enlarged  and  partly  re- 
boflt  in  the  original  style  between  1877  and  1881,  and  including  the 
QidDoganaandBpannoodupakoea;  the  Loggia  di  Mercansia  (16th 
eentmyX  now  a  cmb;  the  Lojggia  del  Fapa,  erected  by  FiualL;  •od 
otiber  fine  bnfUtirigt,  We  must  also  mention  the  two  celebrated 
fountsias,  Fonts  Gaia  and  Fontebranda ;  the  Fonte  Nuova^  near 
Porta  Ovileb  bj  Camaino  di  Crescentino  also  deserves  notice. 
Thanks  to  sU  these  architectural  treasnrss,  the  narrow  Sieneee 
Greets  with  their  many  windings  and  ateep  aaeenta  are  full  of  pio^ 
tensone  charm,  and,  together  with  the  ooDeetiona  of  ezodlent 
peiahngs,  foster  the  ked  pride  of  the  inhabitanta  and  preeerve 
their  taeU  and  foding  for  ait 

Fufory. — ^nie  origin  of  SieD%  fika  that  of  other  Italian 
citisB,  is  lost  in  a  mist  of  legendary  tradition.  It  was  prob- 
ably foonded  by  the  Etmsouis,  and  then  falling  under  the 
Roman  rale  became  a  colony  in  the  reign  of  Angastna^  or 


a  little  earlier,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
5«iia  JfUia.  Few  memorials  of  the  Roman  era  or  of  the 
first  centoriee  of  Christianity  have  been  preserved,  and 
none  at  all  of  the  interval  preceding  the  Lombard  period. 
We  have  documentary  evidence  that  during  this  epoch,  in 
the  reign  of  Rotaria  (or  Botari),  there  was  a  bishop  of 
Siena  named  Monro.  Attempts  to  trace  earlier  bishops  aa 
far  back  as  the  5th  century  have  yielded  only  vague  and 
contradictory  results.  Under  the  Lombards  the  civil 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  ffottaldo,  under  the 
Carolingiana  of  a  count,  whose  authority,  by  slow  degrees 
and  a  course  of  events  similar  to  what  took  place  in  other 
Italian  communes,  gave  way  to  that  of  the  bishop,  whose 
power  in  turn  gradually  diminished  and  was  superseded 
by  that  of  the  consuls  and  tJie  commonwealth. 

We  have  written  evidence  of  tJie  consular  government 
of  Siena  from  1125  to  1212 ;  the  number  of  consuls  varied 
from  three  to  twelve.  This  government,  formed  of  geniil- 
momim  or  nobles,  did  not  remain  unchanged  throughout 
the  whole  period,  but  was  gradually  forced  to  accept  the 
participation  of  the  popolani  or  lower  classes,  whoso 
efforts  to  rise  to  power  were  continuous  and  determined. 
Urns  in  1137  they  obtained  a  third  part  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  reconstitution  of  the  general  council  with 
100  nobles  and  50  popolani.  In  1199  the  institution  of 
a  foreign  podeM  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  consular 
magistracy,  which  waa  aoon  extinguished;  and  in  1233 
the  peopls  again  rose  against  the  nobles  in  the  hope  of 
oustmg  them  entirely  from  office.  The  attempt  was  not 
completely  socoesaful;  but  the  Government  was  now  equally 
divided  between  the  two  estates  by  the  creation  of  a 
supreme  magistracy  of  twenty-four  citizens, — twelve  nobles 
and  twelve  popoUmL  During  the  rule  of  the  nobles  and 
l^e  mixed  rule  of  nobles  and  popolani  the  commune  of 
Siena  was  enlarged  by  fortunate  a^uisitions^of  neighbour- 
ing lands  and  by  the  submission  of  feudal  lords,  such  aa 
the  Sdalenghi,  Aldobrandeschi,  Fannocchieschi,  YlBconti 
di  Campiglu^  Ac  Before  long  the  reciprocal  need  of  fresh 
temtory  and  frontier  dispatea,  especially  concerning  Poggi- 
bonsi  and  Montepuldano^  led  to  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  Florence  and  Siena.  Thereupon,  to  spite  the 
rival  republic,  the  Sienese  took  the  Qhibelline  side,  and  the 
German  emperor*,  beginning  with  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
rewarded  their  fidelity  l^  the  grant  of  various  privileges. 

During  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  there  were  con- 
tinued diatnrbanoes,  petty  wars,  and  hasty  reconciliations 
between  Florence  and  Siena,  until  in  1254-55  a  more 
binding  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded.  But  this  treaty, 
in  apite  of  its  apparent  stability,  led  in  a  few  years  to  a 
fiercer  struggle;  for  in  1258  the  Florentinea  complained 
that  Siena  had  infringed  its  terms  by  giving  refuge  to  the 
Ghibellines  they  had  expelled,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the 
Sienese  to  yield  to  these  just  remonstrances  both  states 
made  extensive  preparations  for  war.  Siena  applied  'to 
Manfred,  obtained  from  him  a  strong  body  of  Genqan 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Count  Giordano,  and  likewise 
sought  the  aid  of  its  Ghibelline  allies.  Florence  equipped 
a  powerful  dtisen  army,  of  which  the  original  registers 
are  still  preserved  in  the  volume  entitled  II  lAJbro  di  Mont- 
aperU  in  the  Florence  archives.  This  army,  led  by  the 
pKxiesth  of  Fbrence  and  twelve  burgher  captains,  set  forth 
gaily  on  its  march  towards  the  enemy's  territories  in  the 
middle  of  April  1260,  and  during  its  first  campaign,  ending 
18th  May,  won  an  insignificant  victoiy  at  Santa  Petronilla, 
outside  the  walls  of  Siefia.  But  in  a  second  and  more 
important  campaign,  in  which  the  militia  of  the  othei^ 
Gnelf  towns  of  Tuscany  took  part,  the  Florentines  were 
flognally  defeated  at  Montaperti  on  4th  September  1260. 
This  defeat  crushed  the  power  of  Florence  for  many  years, 
reduced  the  city  to  desokktion,  and  apparently  annihilated 
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the  Florentine  Onelfs.  Bat  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1 266) 
and  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
on  the  Neapolitan  throne  put  an  end  to  the  Ghibelline 
predominance  in  Tuscany.  Ghibelline  Siena  soon  felt  the 
effects  of  the  change  in  the  defeat  of  its  army  at  CoUe  di 
ValdeLja  (1269)  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Guelf  exiles, 
Florentines,  and  French,  and  the  death  in  that  battle  of 
her  powerful  citizen  Provenzano  Salvani  (mentioned  by 
Dante),  who  had  been  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  victory  of  Montaperti.  For  dome 
time  Siena  remained  faithful  to  the  Ghibelline  caase ; 
nevertheless  Guelf  and  democratic  sentiments  began  to 
make  head.  The  Ghibellines  were  on  several  occasions 
expelled  from  the  city,  and,  even  when  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  parties,  allowed  them  to  return,  they 
failed  to  regain  their  former  influence. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  party  acquired  increasing  power 
in  the  state.  Exasperated  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Salimbeni 
and  other  |iatrician  families  allied  to  the  Ghibellines,  it 
decreed  in  1277  the  exclusion  of  all  nobles  from  the 
supreme  magistracy  (consisting  since  1270  of  thirty-six 
instead  of  twenty -four  memliors),  and  insisted  that  this 
council  nhould  be  formed  solely  of  Guelf  traders  and  men 
of  the  middle  class.  This  constitution  was  confirmed  in 
1280  by  the  reduction  of  the  supreme  magi-«tracy  to  fifteen 
members,  all  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  was  definitively 
sanctioned  in  1285  (and  1287)  by  the  institution  of  the 
magistracy  of  nine.  This  council  of  nine,  composed  only 
of  burghers,  carried  on  the  government  for  about  seventy 
years,  and  its  rule  was  sagacious  and  peaceful.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  state  were  enlarged ;  a  friendly  alliance  was 
maintained  with  Florence;  trade  flourished;  in  1321  the 
university  was  founded,  or  rather  revived,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Bolognese  scholars;  the  principal  buildings  now 
adorning  the  town  were  begun ;  and  the  charitable  institu- 
tions, which  are  the  pride  of  modem  Siena,  increased  and 
prosi>ered.  But  meanwhile  the  exclusiveness  of  the  single 
class  of  citizens  from  whose  ranks  the  chief  magistrates 
were  drawn  had  converted  the  government  into  a  close 
oligarchy  and  excited  the  hatred  of  every  other  class. 
Nobles,  judges,  notaries,  and  populace  rose  in  frequent 
revolt,  while  the  nine  defended  their  state  (1295-1309)  by 
a  strong  body  of  citizen  militia  divided  into  tenini  (sec- 
tions) cmd  conti'ode  (wards),  and  violently  repressed  these 
attempts.  But  in  1355  the  arrival  of  Charles  lY.  in 
Siena  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  malcontents,  who,  backed 
by  the  imperial  authority,  overthrew  the  government  of 
the  nine  and  substituted  a  magistracy  of  twelve  drawn 
from  the  lowest  class.  These  new  rulers  were  to  some 
extent  under  the  influence  of  the  nobles  who  had  fomented 
the  rebellion,  but  the  latter  were  again  soon  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  government.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
determined  struggle  for  supremacy,  carried  on  for  many 
years,  between  the  different  classes  of  citizens,  locally 
termed  ordini  or  motUi, — the  ]o^*er  classes  striving  to 
grasp  the  reins  of  government,  the  higher  classes  already 
in  office  striving  to  keep  all  power  in  their  own  hands,  or 
to  divide  it  in  pro]x>rtion  to  the  relative  strength  of  each 
monte.  As  this  struggle  is  of  too  complex  a  nature  to  be 
described  in  detail,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  summary 
of  its  leading  episodes. 

The  twelve  who  replaced  the  council  of  nine  (as  these 
had  previously  replaced  the  council  of  the  nobles)  consisted 
— ^both  as  individuals  and  as  a  party — of  ignorant,  incap- 
ablei  turbulent  men,  who  could  neither  rule  the  state  with 
firmness  nor  confer  prosperity  on  the  republic.  They 
speedily  broke  with  the  nobles,  for  whose  manoeuvres  they 
had  at  first  been  useful  tools,  and  then  split  into  two  fac- 
tions, one  ddinff  with  the  Tolomei,  the  other,  the  more 
reatleas  and  violent,  with  tha  Salimbeni  and  the  ^ovMcAf 


(partisans  of  the  nine),  who,  having  still  some  influence  in 
the  city,  probably  fomented  these  dissensions,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  every 
chance  likely  to  restore  litem  to  power.  In  1368  the 
adversaries  of  the  twelve  succeeded  in  driving  them  by 
force  from  the  public  palace,  and  substituting  a  govern- 
ment of  thirteen, — ten  nobles  and  three  novexhi.  This 
government  lasted  only  twenty-two  days,  from  2d  to  24th 
September,  and  was  easily  overturned  by  the  dominant 
faction  of  the  dodieini  (partisans  of  the  twelve),  aided  by 
the  Salimbeni  and  the  populace,  and  favoured  by  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  "nie  nobles  were  worsted,  being 
driven  from  the  city  as  well  as  from  power ;  but  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  the  twelve  was'  brought  to  an  end,  and  right 
of  participation  in  the  government  was  extended  to  an- 
other class  of  citizens.  For,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
thirteen  from  the  palace,  a  council  of  124  plebeians  created 
a  new  magistracy  of  twelve  dtfenson  (defenders),  no  longer 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  order  of  the  twelve,  but  com- 
posed of  five  of  die  popclo  minuto,  or  lowest  populace  (now 
first  admitted  to  the  government),  four  of  the  twelve,  and 
three  of  the  nine.  But  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  the 
dodieini  were  ill  satisfied  with  their  share,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  (1368)  joined  niith  ihe  popoio  minvto 
in  an  attempt  to  expel  the  three  nove^rhi  from  the  palace. 
But  the  new  popular  order,  which  had  already  asserted  it^ 
predominance  in  the  council  of  the  riformatori,  now  drove 
out  the  dodtctM,  and  for  five  days  (11th  to  16th  December) 
kept  the  government  in  its  own  hands.  Then,  however, 
moved  by  fear  of  the  emperor,  who  had  passed  through 
Siena  two  months  before  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  who 
was  about  to  halt  there  on  his  return,  it  tried  to  conciliate 
its  foes' by  creating  a  fresh  council  of  150  ri/ormatoriy  who 
replaced  the  twelve  defenders  by  a  new  supreme  magistracy 
of  fifteen,  consisting  of  eight  popolaniy  four  dodiciniy  and 
three  naveschi^  entitled  respectively  "people  of  the  greater 
number,''  '* people  of  the  middle  number,''  and  "people 
of  the  less  number."  From  this  renewal  dates  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  order  or  monte  dei  rtfofTnatori,  the  title 
henceforth  bestowed  on  all  citizens,  of  both  the  less  and 
the  greater  people,  who  had  reformed  the  government 
and  begun  to  participate  in  it  in  1368.  The  turbulent 
faction  of  the  twelve  and  the  Salimbeni,  being  dissatisfied 
with  these  changes,  speedily  rose  against  the  new  Govern- 
ment. This  time  they  were  actively  aided  by  Charles 
lY.,  who,  having  returned  from  Rome,  sent  his  militia, 
commanded  by  the  imperial  vicar  Malatesta  da  Rimini, 
to  attack  the  public  palace.  But  the  Sienese  people, 
being  called  to  arms  by  the  council  of  fifteen,  made  a 
most  determined  resistance,  routed  the  imperial  troops, 
captured  the  standard,  and  confined  the  emperor  in  Uie 
Salimbeni  palace.  Thereupon  Charles  came  to  terms  with 
the  Government,  granted  it  an  imperial  patent,  and  left 
the  city,  consoled  for  his  humiliation  by  the  gift  of  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

In  spite  of  its  vidde  basis  and  great  energy,  the  monte 
dei  ri/ormatori,  the  heart  of  the  new  Government,  could 
not  satisfactorily  cope  with  the  attacks  of  adverse  factions 
and  treacherous  allies.  So,  the  better  to  repress  them,  it 
created  in  1369  a  chief  of  the  police,  with  the  title  of 
etecutore,  and  a  numerous  association  of  popciam — the 
company  or  ca»ata  grande  of  the  people — as  bulwarks 
against  the  nobles,  who  had  been  recalled  from  banish- 
ment, and  who,  though  fettered  by  strict  regulations,  were 
now  eligible  for  offices  of  the  state.  But  the  appetite  for 
power  of  the  "  less  people  "  and  the  dregs  of  the  populace 
was  whetted  rather  than  satisfied  by  the  installation  of  the 
ri/ormatori  in  the  principal  posts  of  authority.  Among 
the  wool-carders — ^men  of  the  lowest  class,  dwelling  in  the 
predpitooa  lanes  about  the  Porta  Ovile— there  was  an 
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&8fi6ciation  stjling  itself  the  ''oompany  of  the  worm." 
During  the  famine  of  1371  this  company  rose  in  reyolt, 
sacked  the  honaes  of  the  rich,  inyaded  -the  public  pahice, 
drove  from  the  eoondl  of  fifteen  tiie  f oar  members  of  the 
twelve  and  the  three  of  the  nine,  and  replaced  them  by 
seven  tatterdemalions.  TThen,  having  withdrawn  to  its 
own  quarter,  it  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  inf  nriated 
citizens  (mwgfM  and  liocKemA,  who  broke  into  houses  and 
workflhopB  and  pat  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
without  regard  for  age  or  sex.  Thereupon  the  popular 
rulers  avenged  these  misdeeds  by  many  summary  execu- 
tions in  the  piaisa.  These  disorders  were  only  checked 
bj  freah  changee  in  the  council  of  fifteen.  It  was  now 
formed  of  twelye  id  the  greater  people  and  three  nowacA^ 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  dodieM,  who,  on  account  of 
their  growing  turbulence^  were  likewise  banished  from 
the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Ck>Temment  had  also  to  contend  with 
dilBcolties  outside  the  walls.  The  neighbouring  Iwds 
attacked  and  ravaged  the  municipal  territories;  grave 
injuries  were  inflicted  by  the  mercenary  bands,  espeoally 
bj  the  Bretons  and  Qascona.  The  rival  daims  to  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom  of  Oarlo  di  Durazzo  and  Louis  of 
Aigoa  caused  fresh  disturbances  in  Tuscany.  The 
ffienese  Government  cmicttved  hopes  of  gaining  possession 
of  the  dty  of  Aresio^  which  was  fint  occupied  by  Durasio's 
nien,  and  then  by  Enguerrand  de  Ooucy  for  Louis  of 
Anjoa;  but  while  the  Sienese  were  nourishing  dreams  of 
conqnest  the  French  general  unexpectedly  sold  the  city 
to  the  Florentines,  whose  negotiations  had  been  conducted 
with  marvelloua  ability  and  despatch  (1 384).  The  gather- 
ing exasperation  of  the  Sienese,  and  notably  of  the  middle 
dMs,  against  their  rulers  was  brought  to  a  climax  by 
this  cruel  disappointment.  Their  discontent  had  been 
gradually  swelled  by  various  acts  of  home  and  foreign 
policy  daring  the  sixteen  years'  rule  of  the  r\fomiatoriy 
nor  had  the  concessions  granted  to  the  partisans  of  the 
twelve  and  the  tatter's  recall  and  renewed  eligibility  to 
office  availed  to  conciliate  them.  At  last  the  revolt 
broke  out  and  gained  the  upper  hand,  in  March  1 385.  The 
rifirmatari  were  ousted  from  power  and  expelled  the  city, 
and  the  trade  of  Siena  suffered  no  little  injury  by  the  exile 
of  so  many  artisan  families.  The  fifteen  were  replaced  by 
anew  supreme  magistracy  of  ten  priors,  chosen  in  the 
foUowing  proportions, — ^four  of  the  twelve,  four  of  the 
nine,  and  two  of  the  people  proper,  or  people  of  the 
greater  number,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  all  who  iiad  shared 
in  the  government  or  sat  in  council  under  the  r^formatori. 
Thus  began  a  new  order  or  monU  ddpopolo,  composed  of 
&milies  of  the  same  class  as  the  rtformatoriy  but  having 
had  no  part  in  the  government  during  the  latter^s  rule. 
Bat,  though  now  admitted  to  power  through  the  burgher 
reaction,  as  a  concessicm  to  democratic  ideas,  and  to 
ouiae  a  split  among  the  greater  people,  they  eigoyed  very 
limited  imvileges.^ 

In  1387  fresh  quarreb  with  Florence  on  the  subject  of 
Montepulciano  led  to  an  open  war,  that  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  interference  in  Tuscan  affiurs  of  the  ambitious 
dnke  of  Milan,  Gian  Qaleaszo  VisoontL  With  him  the 
Sienese  concluded  an  alliance  in  1389  and  ten  years  later 
accepted  his  suzerainty  and  resigned  the  liberties  of  their 
stete.  But  in  1402  the  death  of  Oian  Qaleazzo  lightened 
their  yoke.  In  that  year  the  first  plot  against  the  Via- 
oontian  rule,  hatched  by  the  twelve  and  the  Salimbeni  and 
fomented  by  the  Florentines,  was  violently  repressed,  and 
caused  the  twelve  to  be  again  driven  from  office ;  but  in 


^  Thtd  following  an  the  orUrn  or  wumli  that  beld  power  in  Siena 
for  ay  considerable  time  pew^gwowwt,  from  the  origin  of  the  re- 
public ;  nave,  from  about  128S ;  dodSd,  from  1865 ;  r^omatoriy  from 


the  foUowittg  year  a  special  haHa,  created  in  consequence 
of  that  riot^  annulled  the  ducal  suzerainty  and  restored  the 
liberties  of  Siena.  During  the  interval  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy had  assumed  a  more  popular  form.  By  the  partial 
readmission  of  the  rifanMUori  and  ezclusicm  of  the 
twelve,  the  permanent  balkt  was  now  composed  of  nine 
priors  (three  of  the  nine,  three  of  the  people,  and  three  of 
the  tiforouUan)  and  of  a  captain  of  the  people  to  be 
chosen  from  each  of  the  three  monti  in  turn.  On  1 1th 
April  peace  was  made  with  the  Florentines  and  Siena  en- 
joyed several  years  of  tranquil  prosperity. 

But  the  great  Western  schism  then  agitating  the  Chris- 
tian world  again  brought  diBturbance  to  Siena.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  Florence 
and  Siena  had  declared  against  Gregory  XIL  (1409); 
Ladislaus  of  Naples,  therefore,  as  a  supporter  of  the  pope, 
seised  the  opportunity  to  make  incursions  on  Sienese  terri- 
'  tory,  laying  it  waste  and  threatening  the  city.  The  Sienese 
maintained  a  vigorous  resistance  till  the  death  of  this 
monarch  in  1414  freed  them  from  his  attacks.  In  1431 
a  fresh  war  with  Florence  broke  out,  caused  by  the  latter's 
attempt  upon  Lucca,  and  continued  in  consequence  of  the 
Florentines'  alliance  with  Venice  and  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
and  that  of  the  Sienese  with  the  duke  of  Milan  and  Sigis- 
mund,  king  of  the  Romans.  This  monarch  halted  at  Siena 
on  his  way  to  Bcmie  to  be  crowned,  and  received  a  most 
princely  vreloome.  In  1433  the  opposing  leagues  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace^  and,  although  it  was  (Usadvantageous  to 
the  Sienese  and  temptations  to  break  it  were  frequently 
urged  upon  them,  they  faithfully  adhered  to  its  terms. 
During  this  period  of  comparative  tranquillity  Siena  was 
honoured  by  the  visit  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  (1443)  and  by 
that  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  who  came  there  to  re- 
ceive his  bride,  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  from  the  hands  of 
Bishop  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  his  secretary  and  his- 
torian (1452).  This  meeting  is  recorded  by  the  meniorial 
column  still  to  be  seen  outside  the  CamoUia  gate.  In 
1453  hostilities  against  Florence  were  again  resumed,  on 
account  of  the  invasions  and  ravages  of  Sienese  territory 
committed  by  Florentine  troops  in  their  conflicts-  with 
Alphonso  of  Naples,  who  since  1447  had  piade  Tuscany 
his  battle-ground.  Peace  was  once  more  patched  up  with 
Florence  in  1454.  Siena  was  next  at  war  for  several 
years  with  Aldobrandino  Orsini,  count  of  Pitigliano,  and 
with  Jacopo  Piccinini,  and  suffered  many  diwsters  from 
the  treachery  of  its  generals.  About  the  same  time  the 
republic  was  exposed  to  still  graver  danger  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  some  of  its  leading  citizens  to  seize  the  reins  of 
power  and  place  the  city  under  the  suzerainty  of  Alphonso, 
as  it  had  once  been  under  that  of  the  duke  of  Milan. 
But  the  plot  came  to  light;  its  chief  ringleaders  were 
beheaded,  and  many  others  sent  into  exile  (1456);  and 
the  death  of  Alphonso  at  last  ended  all  danger  from  that 
source.  During  those  critical  times  the  government  of 
the  state  was  strengthened  by  a  new  executive  magistracy 
called  the  bcUla,  which  from  1455  began  to  act  independ- 
ently of  the  priors  or  consistory.  Until  then  it  had  been 
merely  a  provisional  committee  annexed  to  the  latter.  But 
henceforward  the  bcUla  had  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
a&irs  of  the  state,  although  always,  down  to  the  fall  of 
the  republic,  nominally  preserving  the  character  of  a  magis- 
tracy extraordinary.  The  election  of  iEneas  Sylvius  Pic- 
colomini to  the  papal  chair  in  1458  caused  the  utmost  joy 
to  the  Sienese;  and  in  compliment  to  their  illustrious 
fellow-citizen  they  granted  the  request  of  the  nobles  and 
readmitted  them  to  a  share  in  the  government  But  this 
concession,  grudgingly  made,  only  remained  in  force  for  a 
few  years,  and  on  the  death  of  the  pope  (1464)  was  re- 
voked altogether,  save  in  the  case  of  members  of  the 
Piccolomini  house,  who  were  decreed  to  be  popolani  and 
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were  allowed  to  retain  all  their  priyileged.  Meanwhile 
frerih  dlBcordd  were  brewing  among  the  plebeians  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Fazzi  in  1478  led  to  a  war  in 
which  Florence  and  Milan  were  opposed  to  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  which  was  pat  an  end  to  by  the 
peace  of  13th  March  1480.  Thereupon  Alphonao,  duke 
of  Calabria,  who  was  fighting  in  Tuscany  on  the  side  of 
hi;*  father  Ferdinand,  came  to  an  agreement  with  Siena 
and,  in  the  same  way  as  his  grandfather  Alphonso,  tried 
to  obtain  the  lordship  of  the  city  and  the  recall  of  the 
exiled  rebels  of  1456.  The  noveachi  (to  whose  order  most 
of  the  rebels  belonged)  favoured  his  pretensions,  but  the 
riformatori  were  against  him.  Many  of  the  people  sided 
with  the  ncvetcMj  rose  in  revolt  on  22d  June  1480,  and, 
aided  by  the  duke's  soldiery,  reorganized  the  government 
to  their  own  advantage.  Dividing  the  power  between 
their  two  orders  of  the  nine  and  the  people,  they  excluded 
the  riforMOtori  and  replaced  them  by  a  new  and  hetero- 
geneous order  styled  the  aggregati,  composed  of  nobles, 
exiles  of  1456,  and  citizens  of  other  orders  who  had  never 
before  been  in  office.  But  this  violent  and  perilous  upset 
of  the  internal  liberties  of  the  republic  did  not  last  long. 
A  decree  issued  by  the  Neapolitan  king  (1482)  depriving 
the  Sienese  of  certain  territories  in  favour  of  Florence 
entirely  alienated  their  affections  from  that  monarch. 
Meanwhile  the  monte  of  the  nine,  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  revolution  of  1480,  were  exposed  to  the  growing  hatred ' 
and  envy  of  their  former  allies,  the  monte  del  popolo^  who, 
conscious  of  their  superior  strength  and  numbers,  now 
sought  to  crush  the  noveschi  and  rise  to  power  in  their 
stead.  This  change  of  affairs  was  accomplished  by  a 
series  of  riots  between  7th  June  1482  and  20th  February 
1483.  The  monte  del  popolo  seized  the  lion's  share  of  the 
government ;  the  riformatori  were  recalled,  the  aggregati 
abolished,  and  the  noveechi  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment' from  the  government  and  the  city.  But  "  in  per- 
petuo ''  was  an  empty  form  of  words  in  those  turbulent 
Italian  republics.  The  novexhi,  being  ''fat  burghers" 
with  powerful  connexions,  abilities,  and  traditions,  gained 
increased  strength  and  influence  in  exile ;  and  five  years 
hiter,  on  22d  July  1487,  they  returned  triumphantly  to 
Siena,  dispersed  the  few  adherents  of  the  popolo  who 
offered  resistance,  murdered  the  captain  of  the  people, 
reorganized  the  state,  and  placed  it  under  the  protection 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  And,  their  own  predominance  being 
assured  by  their  numerical  strength  and  influence,  they 
accorded  equal  shares  of  power  to  the  other  montu 

Among  Uie  returned  exiles  was  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  chief 
of  the  Hoveachi  and  soon  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. D'lring  the  domination  of  thirt  man  (who,  like  Lor- 
enzo de'  Medici,  was  siimamed  "  the  Magnificent ")  Siena 
enjoyed  many  years  of  splendour  and  prosperity.  We  use 
the  term  "domination"  rather  than  '*signory"  inasmuch 
as,  strictly  speaking,  Petrucci  was  never  lord  of  the  state, 
and  left  its  establif^ed  form  of  government  intact ;  but  he 
exorcised  despotic  authority  in  virtue  of  his  strength  of 
character  and  the  continued  increase  of  his  personal  power. 
He  b&4ed  his  foreign  policy  on  alliance  with  Florence  and 
France,  and  directed  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  by 
mean.*  of  the  council  (col^egio)  of  the  6a/la,  which,  although 
ooca^ionaUy  reorganized  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
rival  factious,  was  always  subject  to  his  will.  He  like- 
wise added  to  his  power  by  aiwuining  the  captainship  of 
the  city  ffuard  (1195),  and  later  by  the  purchase  from 
the  impoverished  commune  of  several  outlying  castles 
(1507).  Nor  did  he  shrink  from  deeds  of  bloodshed  and 
revenge :  the  afuasiiination  of  his  father-iu-law,  Nicoold 
Borgbe^i  (1500),  u  an  indelible  blut  upon  his  name.  He 
succc^fuUy  withiftood  all   opposition   within   the  state, 


until  he  was  at  last  worsted  in  his  stmggle  with  Ceaaro 
Borgia,  who  caused  his  expulsion  from  Siena  in  1502.  But 
through  the  friendly  mediation  of  the  Florentines  and  the 
French  king  he  was  recalled  from  banishment  on  29th 
March  1503.  He  maintained  his  power  until  his  death  at 
the  age  of  sixty  on  21st  May  1512,  and  was  interred  with 
princely  ceremonials  at  the  public  expense.  The  predomi- 
nance of  his  family  in  Siena  did  not  last  long  after  hi^ 
decease.  Pandolfo  had  not  the  qualities  required  to  found 
a  dynasty  such  as  that  of  the  MedicL  He  lacked  the  lofty 
intellect  of  a  Cosimo  or  a  Lorenzo,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  liberty -loving  Siena  with  its  ever-changing  factioo/ 
was  in  no  way  suited  to  his  purpose.  His  eldest  son, 
Borghese  Petrucci,  was  ireapable,  haughty,  and  exceed- 
ingly corrupt ;  he  only  remained  three  years  at  the  head 
of  afijEiirs  and  fled  ignominiously  in  1515.  Through  the 
favour  of  Leo  X.  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Raffiiello 
Petrucci,  previously  governor  of  St  Angelo  and  aftenfiard-'. 
a  cardinal. 

This  Petrucci  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Pandolfo's  children. 
He  caused  Borghese  and  a  younger  son  named  Fabio  to  be 
proclaimed  as  rebels,  while  a  third  son,  Cardinal  Alphonso, 
was  strangled  by  order  of  Leo  X.  in  1518.  He  was  a 
tyrannical  ruler,  and  died  suddenly  in  1522.  In  the  following 
year  Clement  YII.  insisted  on  the  recall  of  Fabio  Petrucci, 
but  two  years  later  a  fresh  popular  outbreak  drove  him 
from  Siena  for  ever.  The  city  then  placed  itself  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  created  a  magis- 
tracy of  "  ten  conservators  of  the  liberties  of  the  state  " 
(December  1524),  united  the  different  monti  in  one  named 
the  **  monte  of  the  reigning  nobles,"  and,  rejoicing  to  be 
rid  of  the  last  of  the  Petrucci,  dated  their  public  books, 
ab  instaurrUa  libertate  year  L,  II.,  and  so  on. 

The  so-called  free  government  subject  to  the  empire 
lasted  for  twenty-seven  years ;  and  the  desired  protection 
of  Spain  weighed  more  and  more  heavily  until  it  became 
a  tyranny.  The  imperial  legates  and  the  captains  of  the 
Spanish  guard  in  Siena  cniBhed  both  Qovemment  and 
people  by  continual  extortions  and  by  undue  interference 
with  the  functions  of  the  balia,  Charles  Y.  passed  through 
Siena  in  1535,  and,  as  in  all  the  other  cities  of  enslaved 
Italy,  was  received  with  the  greatest  pomp ;  but  he  left 
neither  peace  nor  liberty  behind  him.  From  1527  to  1545 
the  city  Vas  torn  by  faction  fights  and  violent  revolts  against 
the  noveachif  and  was  the  scene  of  frequent  bloodshed. 
The  balia  was  reconstituted  several  times  by  the  imperial 
agents, — in  1530  by  Don  Lopez  di  Soria  and  Alphonso 
Piooolomini,  duke  of  Amalfi,  in  1540  by  Granvella  (or 
Granvelle),  and  in  1548  by  Don  Diego  di  Mendoza ;  but 
government  was  carried  on  as  badly  as  before,  and  there 
was  increased  hatred  of  the  Spanish  rule.  When  in  1549 
Don  Diego  announced  the  emperor's  purpose  of  erecting  a 
fortress  in  Siena  to  keep  the  citizens  in  order,  the  general 
hatred  found  vent  in  indignant  remonstrance.  The  his- 
torian Orlando  Malavolti  and  other  special  envoys  were 
sent  to  the  emperor  in  1550  with  a  petition  signed  by 
more  than  a  thousand  citizens  praying  him  to  spare  them 
so  terrible  a  danger ;  but  their  mission  failed :  they  re- 
turned unheard.  Meanwhile  Don  Diego  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  citadel  and  ^-as  carrying  on  the  work 
with  activity.  Thereupon  certain  Sienese  citizens  in  Rome, 
headed  by  ^neas  Piccolomini  (a  kinsman  of  Pius  II.), 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  agents  of  the  French 
king  and,  having  with  their  help  collected  men  and  money, 
marched  on  Siena  and  forced  their  way  in  by  the  new 
gate  (now  Porta  Romana)  on  26th  July  1552.  The  towns- 
people, encouraged  and  reinforced  by  this  aid  from  without, 
at  once  rose  in  revolt,  and,  attacking  the  Spanish  troops, 
disarmed  them  and  drove  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
citadel  (28th  July).  ^  And  finally  by  an  agreement  with 
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Cosimo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  the  Spaniards  were 
sent  away  on  the  5th  Angiwt  1552  and  the  Sienese  took 
podaeuion  of  their  fortress. 

The  QoTemment  was  now  reconstituted  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  agents ;  the  fxtDa  was  abolished,  its 
very  name  having  been  rendered  odiona  by  the  tyranny 
of  Spain,  and  was  replaced  by  a  similar  magistracy  styled 
capitnni  dd  popolo  e  r^giinentQ,  Siena  exulted  in  her 
recovered  freedom ;  but  her  sunshine  was  soon  clouded. 
First,  the  emperor's  wrath  was  stirred  by  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic ;  then  Coeimo^  who 
was  no  less  jealous  of  the  French,  conceived  the  design  of 
annexing  Siena  to  his  own  duminions.  The  first  hostilities 
of  the  imperial  forces  in  Yai  di  Chiana  (1552-53)  did 
little  damage ;  but  when  Cosimo  took  the  field  with  an 
anuj  commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Marignano  the  ruin 
of  Siena  was  at  band.  On  26th  January  Marignano  cap- 
tured the  forts  of  Porta  Camollia  (which  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Siena,  including  the  women,  had  helped  to  con- 
struct) and  invested  the  city.  On  2d  August  of  the  8ame 
year,  at  Marciano  in  Yal  di  Chiana,  he  won  a  complete 
Tictory  over  the  Sienese  and  French  troops  under  Piero 
Strozzi,  the  Florentine  exile  and  marshal  of  France. 
Meanwhile  Siena  was  vigorously  besieged,  and  its  inhabit- 
aota,  sacrificing  everything  for  their  beloved  city,  main- 
tained a  most  heroic  defence.  A  glorious  record  of  their 
Bufferings  is  to  be  found  in  the  Diary  of  Sozzini,  the 
Sienese  historian,  and  in  the  Commentariet  of  Blaise  de 
Monlac,  the  French  representative  in  Siena.  But  in  April 
1555  the  town  was  reduced  to  extremity  and  was  forced 
to  capitulate  to  the  emperor  and  the  duke.  On  2 let 
April  the  Spanish  troops  entered  the  gates;  thereupon 
maoy  patriots  abandoned  the  city  and,  taking  refuge  at 
Montalcino^  nbintained  there  a  shadowy  form  of  republic 
until  1559. 

Cosimo  L  de'  Medici  being  granted  the  investiture  of 
the  Sienese  state  by  the  patent  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
dated  3d  July  1557,  took  formal  possession  of  the  city 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  A  lieutenant-general 
vas  appointed  aa  representative  of  his  authority;  the 
council  of  the  holla  was  reconstituted  with  twenty  members 
chosen  by  the  duke ;  the  consistory  and  the  general  council 
were  left  in  existence  but  deprived  of  their  political 
autonomy.  Thua  Siena  was  annexed  to  the  Florentine 
state  mider  the  same  ruler  and  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  Nevertheless  it  retained 
a  separate  administration  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
ontil  the  general  reforms  of  the  grand-duke  Pietro  Leo- 
poldo,  the  French  domination,  and  finally  the  restoration' 
»vept  airay  all  differences  between  the  Sienese  and  Floren- 
tine sjiftems  of  government.  In  1859  Siena  was  the  first 
Tuscan  city  that  voted  for  annexation  to  Piedmont  and  the 
moDsrchy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11.,  this  decision  (voted  26th 
Jane)  being  the  initial  step  towards  the  unity  of  Italy. 

LtUrary  HUiory. — The  Utsranr  history  of  Siena,  whils  recordinff 
BO  gifts  to  the  world  equal  to  taoM  bequeathed  by  Florence,  ana 
«ithottt  the  power  and  originality  by  which  the  Utter  became  the 
<tatn  of  Italian  eoltare,  can  nevertheless  boast  of  some  illostrioos 
BiiBM.  Of  these  a  brief  sammary,  beginning  with  the  department 
ff  general  titeratnrs  and  passing  on  to  history  and  science,  is  sab- 
J<U8iL  liany  of  them  are  also  dealt  with  in  separate  articles,  to 
vliiek  the  nader  is  nfenwL 

As  early  as  ths  18th  century  the  vulgar  tongue  was  alrssdy  wsll 
otaUiahsd  st  Siena,  being  used  in  public  documents,  commercial 
ncord^  and  prirate  correspondence.  The  poets  flourishing  at  that 
ptriod  vere  Folcaeehiero^  Ceoco  Angiolieri — a  humorist  u  a  venr 
ugk  order— and  Bindo  Boniehi,  who  belonged  also  to  the  fol- 
^ving  century.  Ths  chief  gloiy  of  the  14th  century  was  St 
(f»<rine  Benineasa.  The  year  of  her  death  (1880)  wss  that  of 
^  birth  of  St  Bemardiao  Albittesohi,  a  popular  preacher  whose 
ttnoons  in  tho  vulgar  tongue  are  models  of  style  and  diction. 
To  th«  15th  century  belongs  £neas  Sylvius  Piocolomini  (Pius  IL), 
^ttsaist,  Ustorian,  and  political  writer.    In  the  lOth  century  we 


find  another  Piocolomini  (Alexander),  bishop  of  Patra%  author  of 
a  onriouM  dialogue,  Delia  Mia  Creatua  dtlU  JJonm ;  another  bishop, 
CUudio  Tolomei,  diplomatist,  poot,  and  philologist,  who  revived 
the  uss  of  ancient  Latin  metrob ;  and  Lues  CoutUe,  a  writer  of  nar- 
ratives, plays,  and  poems.  Prose  fiction  had  two  representatives 
in  this  century, — Scipioue  Bargagli,  a  writer  of  some  merit,  and 
Pietro  Fortini,  whose  iirodactious  were  trivial  and  indecent  In 
the  17th  century  we  And  Ludovico  Sergardi  (Quinto  Settano),  a 
Latinist  and  satirical  writer  of  much  talout  and  culture ;  but  the 
most  original  and  brilliant  figure  in  Sienese  literature  is  that  of 
Girolamo  Gigli  (1660-1722),  author  of  the  OnzxtUino,  La  Sortllitia 
di  Don  Pilont,  II  VoeahoJario  CaUriniano,  and  the  Diario  Soelesi- 
astieo.  As  humoritt,  scholar,  and  philologist  Gigli  would  take  a  high 
place  in  the  literature  of  any  land.  His  resolute  o^iposition  to  all 
hyxjocrisy— whether  religious  or  literary— exposed  him  to  merciless 
persecution  from  the  Jesuits  and  the  Delia  Cruscan  Academy. 

In  the  domain  of  history  we  have  first  the  old  Sienese  chronicles, 
which  down  to  the  14th  century  are  so  confused  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  disentangle  truth  from  fiction  or  even  to  decide  the 
personality  of  the  varioas  authors.  Three  Hth-century  chronicles, 
attributed  to  Andrea  Dei,  Affnolo  di  Tura,  called  II  GrassOi  and 
Keri  di  Donati,  are  published  in  Muratori,  vol  xv.  To  the  16th 
century  belongs  the  chronicle  of  Allegretto  Allegretti,  also  in 
Muratori  (vol  zziiL) ;  and  during  the  same  period  flourished  Sigis- 
mondo  Tirio  (a  priest  of  Siena,  though  bom  at  CastigUone  Aretino), 
whose  voluminous  history  written  in  Latin  and  never  printed 
(now  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Cliigi  Library  in  Borne),  though  de- 
void of  literary  merit,  contains  much  vsluable  material.  The  best 
Sienese  histonans  belong  to  the  16th  century.  Tliey  are  Orlando 
MaUvolti  (1515-1596),  a  man  of  noble  birth,  the  most  trustworthy 
of  all ;  Antonio  Bellarmati  ;  Alessandro  Sozzini  di  Girolamo,  the 
svmpathetic  author  of  the  Diario  dtlV  vUima  Ourra  Smete ;  and 
uiugurta  Tommasi,  of  whose  tedious  history  ten  books,  down  to 
1854,  have  been  published,  the  rest  being  still  in  manuscript 
Together  with  these  historians  we  must  mention  the  learned 
scholars  Celso  Cittadini  (d.  1627),  Ulberto  Benvoglienti  (d.  1788), 
one  of  Muratori's  correspondsnts,  and  Gio.  Antonio  Piccl  (d.  1768), 
author  of  histories  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci  and  the  bishopric  of  Siena. 
In  the  same  category  may  be  classed  the  librarian  C.  r.  Carpellini 
(d.  1872),  author  of  several  monogrsphs  on  the  origin  of  Siena  and 
the  constitution  of  the  republic,  and  Scipione  Boi^hesi  (d.  1877), 
who  has  left  a  precious  store  of  historical,  biographical,  and  biblio- 
graphical studies  and  documents. 

In  theologr  and  philosophy  the  most  dLstingulshed  names  ars — 
Bernardino  ()chino  and  Lelio  and  Fausto  Socciui  (16th  century); 
in  Jurisprudence,  three  Soccini  —  Mariano  senior,  Bartolommeo, 
and  Mariano  junior  (15th  and  16th  centuries) ;  and  in  political 
economy,  Sallustio  Bandini  (1677-1760),  author  of  the  Discorso  tvlla 
Jlanmrna.  In  physical  science  the  nsmes  most  worthy  of  mention 
are  thoee  of  the  boUnist  Pier  Antonio  Msttioli  (1501-1572),  of 
Pirro  Maria  Gabrielll  (1648-1705),  founder  of  the  academy  of  the 
Physiocritics,  and  of  the  anatomist  Paolo  Mascasni  (d.  1825). 

.^H.— The  history  of  Sienese  art  is  a  fair  and  luminous  record. 
Luiri  happily  designates  Sienese  nsinting  ss  "lieta  scuola  fra  lieto 
popolo"  ("the  bnthe  school  or  a  blithe  people").  The  specisl 
characteristics  of  its  masters  are  freshness  of  colour,  vivacity  of  ez- 
presaion,  and  distinct  originality.  Ths  Sienese  school  of  paintine 
owes  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Byzantine  art ;  but  it  improved 
that  art,  impressed  it  with  a  special  stamp,  and  was  for  long  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  influences.  Consequently  Sienese  art  seemed 
slmost  stationary  amid  the  general  prosrees  and  development  of 
the  other  Italian  schools,  and  preserved  its  mediesval  character 
down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  When  the  Florentine  Giot- 
teeques  and  their  few  followers  were  on  the  wane,  this  mystic 
Sieneee  school  still  showed  continued  fertility  and  improvement. 
At  the  doee  of  the  15th  century  the  influence  of  the  Umbrian 
and^to  a  slighter  degrse—of  the  rlorentine  schools  began  to  pene- 
trate into  Siena,  followed  a  littie  later  by  that  of  the  Lombard,  and 
theee  grafts  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  olu  stock  without  destroying 
its  sp^ial  characteristics.  Of  this  new  phase  of  Sienese  art  it  has 
been  well  said  that  Sodonia  was  its  Leonardo,  Baldassare  Peruzzi 
its  Baphael,  and  Beccafumi  its  Michelangelo.  In  every  s^e 
Siena  has  produced  msny  painters  of  different  degrees  of  merit 
It  is  impossible  to  mention  sll.  so  we  will  only  cite  the  names  of 
the  more  celebrated.  In  the  18th  century  we  find  Guido  (da  Siena), 
painter  of  the  well-known  Madonna  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico 
m  Siena.  The  14th  century  gives  us  Ugolino,  who  painted  the 
Madonna  del  Tabemacolo  in  Or  San  Michele,  Florence  ;  Duccio  di 
Buoninseffus,  whoss  chief  work  is  the  great  panel  of  the  high  altar 
of  the  cathedral  at  Siena;  Pietro  and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  Simono 
di  Martino  (or  Memmi),  Lippo  Memmi,  An<£ea  di  Yanni  (painter 
and  statesman),  and  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  In  the  15th  century  we 
have  Sano  di  Hetro,  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  Stefano  di  Giovanni  (U 
Sassetta),  and  Matteo  di  Giovanni  Bartoli,  whose  several  paintings 
of  the  Massacrs  of  the  Innocents  show  a  fine  sentiment  and  much 
observation  of  reality.  The  16th  century  boasts  the  names  of 
Qqidoodo  CosssitUi,  Giacomo  Pacchiarotto,  Girohtmo  del  Paochia, 
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BsIdaasAre  F^nuzi  (14S1-15S7X  who  was  excellent  in  many  branches 
of  art  and  especially  celebrated  for  his  frescos  and  studies  in  per- 
spective and  chiaroecnro ;  Gioyanni  Antonio  Bazki,  otherwise  known 
as  II  Bodoma  (1477-1649),  who,  bom  at  Yeroelli  in  Piedmontand 
trained  at  Milan  in  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  came  to  Siena 
in  1504  and  then  produoed  his  finest  works ;  Domouioe  Becca^imi, 
otherwise  known  ss  Micharino  (1486-1550),  noted  for  the  Michel- 
augelesque  daring  of  his  designs ;  and  Francesco  Vanni 

Side  by  side  with  these  painters  marches  a  notable  band  of 
sculptors  and  architects,  such  as  Lorenzo  Kaitani,  architect  of  the 
Orvwto  cathedral  (end  of  13th  century) ;  Camaiuo  di  Crescentino  ; 
Tino  di  Ounaino,  sculptor  of  the  monument  to  Henry  YIL  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa ;  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  who  in  1380  carved 
the  fine  tomb  of  Bishop  Guido  Tarlati  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo  ; 
Lando  di  Pietro  (14th  century),  architect,  entrusted  by  the  Sienese 
commune  with  the  proposed  enlaroement  of  the  cathedral  (1339) ; 
Giacomo  della  Querda,  whose  l6vely  fountain,  the  Fonte  Gaia,  in 
the  Piazza  del  Campo  has  been  recently  restored  by  the  sculptor 
Sarrocchi;  Lorenzo  di  Hetro  (II  Yecchiett^),  a  pupil  of  Delia 
Qnerda  and  an  excellent  artist  in  marble  and  bronze  ;  Francesco 
di  Gion;io  Martino  (1439-1502),  pidnter,  sculptor,  military  engineer, 
and  writer  on  art ;  Giacomo  Cosarelli  (15th  century) ;  and  Lorenzo 
Uariano,  sumamed  II  Marriua  (16th  century).  (C.  PA.) 

SIKRAD2i,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kalisz  (Kalish),  situated  on  the  Warta,  127  miles 
south-west  of  Warsaw.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
FoUud,  founded  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  was  formerly  known  as  Syra  or  Synus.  The  annsJs 
mention  it  in  1139.  Several  $eiiM  were  held  there  during 
the  IStli  to  15th  centuries,  and  it  was  a  wealthy  town 
until  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1447.  It  is  full  of 
historical  interest  for  the  Poles.  The  old  castle,  which 
suffered  much  in  the  Swedish  war,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  1800.  There  are  two  churches  dating  from 
the  12th  and  14th  centuries.  Sieradz,  after  having  been 
the  chief  town  of  a  voivOdUvo^  has  now  no  importance. 
Its  popuhition  was  15,040  in  1884. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  a  British  colony  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa^  the  capital  of  which,  Freetown,  lies  in  8**  39'  N. 
lat.  and  13*  14'  W.  long.  It  consists  of  Sierra  Leone 
proper,  part  of  the  Quiah  country  to  the  east,  T&sso  Island, 
&c.,  in  the  Sierra  Leone  estuary,  part  of  the  Bullom 
country  to  the  north,  the  Los  Islands  to  the  north  of  the 
Mellicoury  (Mellacor^e)  river,  the  Banana  Islands  to  the 
south  of  the  main  settlement,  Sherbro  (Sherboro)  Island 
and  part  of  the  Sherbro  country,  the  Turner  peninsula, 
W.  £.  Tucker'a  territory,  and  generally  all  the  seaboard 
south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Manoh  (Manna)  river,  which 
is  now  recognized  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Liberia. 
The  British  territory  and  protectorate  are  estimated  to 
have  an  area  of  about  3000  square  mile? ;  and,  though  it 
has  not  all  been  formally  annexed^  the  whole  coa^t  region 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Scarcies  in  8*  55'  N.  lat  to  that 
of  the  Manoh  in  6*  55'  may  be  considered  as  British,  at 
least  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  European  sovereignty. 

Sierra  Leone  proper  is  a  peninsuU  about  18  miles  long 
from  north-west  to  south-east  by  about  12  broad.  It  lies 
between  the  Sierra  Xeone  estuary  on  the  north  and  Yawry 
Bay  on  the  south.  *  Lengthwise  it  is  traversed  by  a  range  of 
high  hills  attaining  a  height  of  3000  feet  in  the  Sugar 
Loaf  and  nearly  as  much  in  Mount  Horton  farther  south. 
From  the  mainUnd  the  peninsula  is  physically  separated 
by  the  Banco  or  Bunce  river  (properly  estuary),  which 
receives  the  Waterloo  Creek  and  other  small  streams. 
Towards  the  east  and  south-east  the  peninsula  sinks  to 
the  level  of  the  great  alluvial  zone  which  extends  along 
the  larger  portion  of  this  district  of  the  African  coast. 
The  hills  seem  to  consist  of  some  kind  of  igneous  rock 
(popularly  misnamed  granite)  and  of  beds  of  red  sandstone, 
the  disintegration  of  which  has  given  a  dark-coloured 
ferrnginous  soil  of  moderate  fertility.  The  "  lofty  green 
trees"  which  clothed  the  ''mountain'*  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  (Cadamosto)  have  for  the  most  part  been  de- 
stroyed, though  Sugar  Loaf  is  still  timbered  to  the  top 


and  the  peninsula  is  verdant  with  abundant  vegetafioii. 
The  Negroes  give  so  little  attention  to  agriculture  that 
the  local  produce  would  not  feed  the  population  for  three 


Map  of  Sierra  Leone. 


months.  Among  the  productions  of  the  peninsula  are 
cola  nuts,  ginger  (in  large  quantities),  malagetta  pepper, 
castor -oil,  maize,  cassava,  ground  nuts,  and  (in  small 
quantities)  cotton.  Native  coffee  was  discovered  in  Quiah 
in  1796,  and  the  growing  of  Liberian  coffee  and  cocoa  has 
since  1880  been  attempted  with  some  success. 

The  rainfall  of  Sierra  Leone,  according  to  the  Colonial  Hospital 
observations  at  Freetown,  is  from  150  to  169  inches  per  annum. 
The  three  months  of  January,  Febmary,  and  March  are  practically 
rainless;  the  rains,  commencing  in  April  or  Mav,  reach  their 
mazimam  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  rapidly  diminish  in 
October,  Noveinber,  and  December.  It  sometimes  nuns  for  thirty 
hours  on  end,  but  generally  twelve  hours  of  rain  are  followed  by 
twenty-four,  thirty,  or  more  hours  of  clear  and  pleasant  weather. 
At  the  barracks  (150  feet  higher  than  the  hospital)  there  are  abont 
40  inches  more  rain,  and  at  Kiny,  8  miles  distant,  some  18  or  20 
inches  less.  The  annual  temperature  indoors  is  from  78*  to  86*. 
The  highest  reading  for  1880  was  95*  and  the  lowest  69*  *33.  During 
the  dry  season,  when  the  climAte  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
West  Indies,  there  occur  terrible  tornadoes  and  long  periods  of  the 
harmattan,— a  north-east  wind,  dry  and  desiccating,  and  carrying 
with  it  those  clouds  of  fine  dust  which  the  sailors  designate 
"  smokes.'*  The  dan^rs  of  the  climate  have  long  been  exaggerated. 
The  low  swampy  regions  are  like  those  of  other  tropical  countries, 
and  Freetown,  being  badly  placed  and  carelessly  kept,  is  too  ofteu 
a  hotbed  of  malaria  and  fever ;  but  the  higher  districts  are  not 
the  "  white  man's  grave." 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  population  of  the  colony  was 
as  follows: — peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone  with  British  Quiah,  58,862  ; 
Isles  de  Los,  1871  s  occupiers  of  factories  on  the  Sierra  Leone  river 

gaying  rent  to  Government,  52 ;  island  of  Tasso,  828 ;  British 
herbro  (including  Bonthe,  Mocolo,  Mokate,  Runteh,  York  Island, 
Yelbana,  Victoria,  Tasso,  Bendu,  and  Jamaica),  4888,  —  total 
60,446.  But  the  census  officials  deem  the  actual  population  to 
be  much  greater,  that  of  British  Sherbro,  for  example,  being 
pretty  certainly  8000  or  9000.  Ethno6raphically  Sierra  Leone  is 
almost  "an  epitome  of  Africa.**  The  following  are  the  more  im- 
portant noes  thftt  can  be  distinctly  classified  : — Mandinsoa,  1190 ; 
Timmanehs,  7448;  Jolofb,  189;  Bsggas,  840;  Mendis,  8088; 
Sherbros,  2882;  Gallinaa,  697:  Limbas,  498;  Snsua  (Sooooos), 
1470  ;  Fulaha,  226  ;  Lokkos,  1454 ;  Senakulis,  129  ;  Bulloma,  129 ; 
Krumen,  610.  Tlie  direct  descendants  of  the  liberated  alsvea  now 
number  86,480.  The  Akns  or  people  of  Tomba  and  the  Eboea 
from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Niger  are  most  easily  distingiiiahed. 
The  white  reaidenta  nnmber  only  168,  almost  entirely  a  floating 
popnUtion. 
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Host  of  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  trade,  and  are  coUeoted  at 
the  north  end  of  the  peninmU,  in  Feerowm  (g.v.)  and  the  neigh- 
boaring  viUages.  Freetown  has  a  good  supply  of  pure  water,  and 
great  improrements  in  sanitation  have  recently  been  eiTected. 
Among  the  Tillages  in  the  peuinsnla  mar  be  mentioned  Kissy 
(founded  in  1817),  the  seat  of  two  hospitsis  for  male  and  female 
incurables,  Qloeter  (1816),  Bathunt  (1818X  Leoiiold  (1817),  Charlotte 
(1818),  Regent  (1812),  Leicester  (1809). 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1880,  there  were  in  Sierra 
Leone  18,660  £pisco|>alians,  17,098  Wesleyans  and  Methodists, 
2717  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  connexion,  and  869  Roman  Catholics. 
Since  1861-62  there  has  been  an  independent  Episcopal  Kativo 
Church ;  but  the  Church  Missiouary  Society,  which  in  1804  sent 
out  the  first  missionaries  to  Sierra  Leone  and  has  spent  about 
£500,000  on  the  coIouT,  still  maintains  certain  edncatire  asencies. 
Fourah  Bay  college,  built  by  tlie  societT  on  the  site  of  General 
Tamer's  estate  (1^  miles  east  of  Freetown)  and  opened  in  1828  with 
six  pupils,  one  of  whom  was  Bishop  Crowther,  was  affiliated  in  1876 
to  Durham  unirersity,  and  lias  a  high -class  curriculum.  Other 
institutions  are  the  mmmar-school  (1846),  the  Wesleyan  high 
school,  and  the  Annie  Walsh  Memorial  Female  Institution. 

The  following  figures  show  the  arerage  ralne  of  the  principal 
exports  in  recent  years : — 
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With  the  exception  of  the  ginger,  most  of  these  products  are  brought 
down  tlie  rivers  from  the  interior,  and  the  aevelopment  of  trade 
has  been  grievouslT  hampered  by  inter-tribal  wars  in  non- British 
territory.  A  consiaerable  falling  off  is  obserrable  in  thoee  articles 
which  require  cultiTation  or  labour,  or  are  bulky  in  transit  Cola 
nuts  have  steadily  increased  in  quantity, — that  part  of  the  Limba 


country  where  tliey  are  principally  grown  being  in  com|)arative 

peace.    The  supply  of  india-rubber  has  decreased, 

destractiou  of  the  trees,  partly  through  war  in  the  Yonnie  country. 


,  partly 
Yonnie  < 


through 


Gum  copal  is  brought  from  tlie  northern  rivers.  The  Mendi 
country  sends  a  good  deal  of  rice,  which  is  also  grown  largely  in 
Sberbro.  llie  total  value  of  all  the  exports  was  on  an  average  for 
1877.81  £382,620,  and  for  1882-88  £il8,148.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  imitorts  were  £424,447  and  £429,278. 

Tlie  most  northerly  territory  belonging  to  the  colony  is  the  little 
I'groQp  of  the  Los  Islsiiids  (Islas  de  los  Idolos),  about  80  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Freetown  to  the  south  of  Sanoareah  Bay.  Tamara  or 
Ftttabar  to  the  west  and  Factory  Island  to  tne  east  "enclose,  like  an 
atoH,  an  inner  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  much  smaller 
Crawford  Island. "  The  highest  point  is  a  knoll  some  450  feet  above 
sea-level  in  Tamara.  All  those  islands  are  richly  elothed  with 
palm  trees  and  flowering  underwood.  Factory  Island  is  occupied  by 
a  French  trading  settlement  At  one  time  the  islands  were  a  great 
seat  of  the  slave-tmde  and  about  1812-18  were  garrisoned  by  British 
trooin  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic.  The  climate  was  then 
found  to  be  exoeeain^v  fatal. 

Tlie  small  island  oiMatakong,  26  miles  south-east,  is  also  British. 
On  the  mainland  the  watershed  between  the  Great  Scarcies  and  tlio 
llellicoury  (Mellacor^)  has  been  adopted  as  the  bounds^  between 
the  French  and  English  protectorates  or  annexation -areasi  The 
Great  Scarcies  river  (Rio  dos  Caroeres)  anpean  to  take  its  rise 
in  the  highlands  of  tiie  Futa-Jallon  not  lar  from  the  sources  of 
the  Senejjpal,  but  its  upper  course  has  not  been  completely  explored. 
It  is  navigable  for  boats  a  lon^  way  inland,  though  the  ascent  from 
the  sea  is  inteirnpted  by  rapids  a  short  distance  above  Kambia, 
an  important  Monammedan  town.  The  Little  Scarcies  has  its 
headwaters  to  the  north-east  of  Falabo,  a  town  of  the  Sulima 
country,  built  in  1768  and  visited  by  Laing  (1822),  Winwood  Reade 
(1869),  and  Zweifel  and  Moustier  (1879)l  The  Rokelle  or  Mabil^ 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Sierra  Leone  estuary,  is  formed  by  the 
draina^  of  the  Koranko  oonntiy.  On  a  creek  which  reaches  the 
estuary  near  the  Rokelle  mouth  stands  (at  the  head  of  navigation) 
the  important  township  of  Port  Lokico,  a  mission  station  of  the 
Chnrch  Miasionazy  Society.  Tlie  maritime  country  between  the 
Scarcies  and  Sierra  Leone  is  called  Korth  Bullom  {ue,,  low  land) ; 
tthe  tribe  of  the  same  naiAe  has  been  expelled  from  much  of  its 
^territory  by  the  Susus  (whose  country  is  the  unexplored  tract  to 
the  south  of  11*  K.  lat)  and  the  Timmanehs  (TimnisX  At  the 
angle  of  Yawzy  ^y  lies  the  mouth  of  the  Ribbi  or  Kates  river, 
and  about  10  miles  farther  south  ia  the  common  outflow  of  the 
Eamaranka  and  the  Bomii^  At  the  south  side  of  the  bay  the 
small  duster  of  Plantain  Islands  eorresponds  to  the  Banana  Islands 
on  the  north  off  Cape  Shilling  which  were  ceded  to  the  British  in 
1819  and  are  noted  for  their  healthiness.  Southward  opens  the 
broad  estuary  of  the  Sherbro  (popularly  river)^  which  lias  between 


the  island  of  Sherbro,  anneied  in  186^  and  the  territory  of  the 
same  nsme.  The  estuary  receives  the  Bagru  from  the  Manon-Bagm 
country  and  the  Jong  river,  whoee  headstream,  tiie  Bampanna, 
rises  far  inlsnd  in  the  same  country  as  the  Rokelle  and  has  a 
breadth  of  200  feet  at  Mayoesa  From  the  sea  the  Jong  is  navigable 
for  steamers  to  Matonghbah  (or  Matubah).  It  is  connected  by  the 
Little  Bflm  Creek  with  the  Great  B6m  river,  which  nssses  through 
the  Mendi  country  and  descends  into  the  alluvial  seaboard  by 
rapids  at  Motappan.  The  Biim  loses  itself  in  a  curious  networK 
of  lagoons  and  creeks  separated  from  the  oeean  by  the  long  low 
tract  of  Turner's  peninsuU.  The  upper  Kittam  Joins  it  from  the 
east,  and  by  another  creek  communicates  with  the  Palma  or  Cassi 
Lake  (20  miles  long),  which  in  its  turn  hss  a  connexion  with  the 
Gallinas  river  (7*  &  lat).  On  the, narrow  strip  of  land  between 
the  ocean  and  the  lake  lies  tAvanna,  an  important  trading  port, 
where  a  short  line  of  railway  has  been  laid  aown.  Parallel  with 
the  Gallinas  flows  the  Moah  or  Sulimah  river  (falls  at  Whidaro), 
at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  town  of  Sulimah ;  and  about  10 
miles  farther  east  is  the  Manoh  river.  The  countries  inland  be- 
tween the  Manoh  and  the  Sulimah  are  Obemna  or  Massaquoi,  Soro^ 
M'perri,  Barrie,  Cowrah,  ke. 

Ifutory.— Sierra  Leone  (in  the  original  Portuguese  form  Sierra 
Leona)  was  known  to  ita  native  inhabitants  as  Romarong  or  the 
Mountain,  and  received  the  current  designation  from  the  Portuguese 
discoverer  Piedro  de  Cintra  (1462)  on  account  of  the  lion-like  roaring 
of  the  thunder  on  its  hill-tonsi  An  English  fort  was  built  on  the 
Sierra  Leone  estuary  towards  the  cloee  of  the  17th  century,  but 
was  soon  aflenvards  abandoned.  In  1786  Dr  Smeathmsn  proposed 
his  scheme  for  founding  on  the  peninsula  a  colony  of  liberated 
African  slaves  ;  and  in  1787  Captain  Thompson,  having  purchased 
the  territory  from  Naimbana  or  King  Tom  of  the  Timmanehs, 
commenced-  the  settlement  xdth  400  N'egroes  and  60  .Europeans. 
Owing  mainly  to  the  utter  shirtlessness  of  the  settlers  and  partly  to  a 
hostile  attack  by  a  body  of  natives,  this  first  attempt  proved  a  com- 
plete failure.  In  1791  Falconbridge  collected  the  surviving  fugitives 
and  laid  out  a  new  settlement  (Granville's  Town) ;  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  enterprise— Granville  Sharj),  William  Wilberforee, 
William  Ludlam,  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glynn,  &&,  hitherto  known 
as  the  St  George's  Bay  Company— obtained  a  chsrter  incorporat- 
ing them  as  the  Sierra  Leone  (Company  (81  Gea  IIL  c  55).  In 
1792  Clarkson  introduced  into  the  colony  1200  Negroes  from  the 
Bahamss  and  Nova  Scotia.  Afcelius  the  Iwtanist  and  Nordenslgdld 
the  mineralogist  were  sent  out  to  explore  the  capabilitiei  of  the 
countiy  ;  but  the  latter  soon  after  died  at  Port  Lokko  (Port  Logo). 
In  1794  the  settlement,  which  had  been  again  transferred  to 
Freetoit-n,  wss  plundered  by  the  French.  An  attempt  to  found  a 
similar  colony  x)n  Bulama  (mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande)  was  a  com- 
plete failure  (Dalrymple  and  Beaver).  In  1800  the  company  was 
allowed  to  make  laws  not  repugnant  to  thoee  of  England,  but  in 
1807  it  was  glad  to  transfer  all  its  rights  to  the  crown.  Sydney 
Smith's  jest  that  Sierra  Leone  had  always  two  ffovemors,  one  just 
arrived  in  the  colony  and  the  other  just  arrived  in  England,  is  mit 
a  slight  exaggerstion.  There  were  eight  changes  between  1808  and 
1 824,  and  as  many  between  1 865  and  1 881 .  Tlie  names  of  Zachary 
Macaulay,  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  Sir  Stephen  J.  Hill,  Sir  Arthur 
Kennedy,  Sir  Samuel  Rowe,  and  A.  E.  Hsvelock  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  In  1825  General  Turner  concluded  a  treaty  plsoing 
Turner's  peninsula,  kc,  under  British  protection ;  but  effect  was 
not  given  to  it  till  1881.  In  1875  the  mouths  of  the  Kates, 
Kamaranka,  Bompe,  and  Cockboro  were  annexed,  and  in  1888  the 
seaboard  towards  the  Liberian  fh)ntier.  British  influence  has  been 
peacefully  advancing  inland  under  Sir  Samuel  Rowe.  In  1866 
Sierra  Leone  was  made  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Hew  eeneral 
government  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
(comprising  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  the  Gold  (}oast,  and  Lagoa,  each 
of  which  was  to  have  a  le^lative  council) ;  but  in  1874  the  Grold 
Coast  and  Lagos  were  raised  to  a  separate  government,  and  the 
Gambia  alone  remains  attached  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Besides  the  older  works  of  Faloonbridge  (17041  Winterbottom  OM<X  Walker 
(1847),  Shrewe  (1847),  Poole  0850),  see  the  varioiu  worica  of  Robert  Clarke 
{Sk$tek4i  af  (hi  Cdlony  o/SUrra  Uon^  1808,  Ac.)  and  Dr  AfHcantia  B.  HortOD 
h}'ut  Afriean  Countrlu  and  Peop/ea.  1808,  Mc);  A.  Xeniiea,  **  Explotatory 
Expedition  to  the  Mende  Ck>antnr.  in  Churd  Mitt.  Intea.,  1804 ;  A.  B.  A 
Sidthorpe,  BiM.  9f  SUrra  Xmm  ;  T.  R  Grifflth.  "  8iem  Leone,  Peat,  Pmeat. 
and  Future,"  in  Proe.  J2oy.  OoL  Intt.,  1881-82,  voL  allL  ;  *'  firttlsohe  Annezionen 
an  der  Sienrn-Leone-KiUte,"  in  Fttermaati't  MitL,  1888.  (H.  A.  W.) 

SIEY]^  Emmakubl  Joseph  (1748-1836),  one  of  the 
chief  political  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  first  empire,  -was  bom  at 
Fr^juB  (Var)  on  3d  Maj  1748.  He  was  destined  for  the 
church,  was  educated  by  tho  Jesuits,  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  canon  law,  and,  having  early  distinguished  himself 
by  the  astuteness  and  originality  of  his  ideas,  was  appointed 
vicar-general  by  the  bishop  of  Chartres.  He  shared  the 
politi^  fervour  of  the  party  of  advance,  and  was  fearlessly 
logical  in  working  out  the  new  and  as  yet  indiatinct  princi* 
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pies  of  reform.  An  excellent  opportunity  waa  provided  for 
the  inculcation  of  his  views  by  the  invitation  which  Keeker 
addressed  to  ail  French  writers  to  publish  their  opinions 
upon  the  mode  of  convening  the  states-generaL  Sieyto 
dtartled  his  countrymen  by  the  issue  of  various  pamphlets 
upon  the  political  situation,  and  particularly  by  his  dar- 
ing and  original  treatise  upon  the  Third  Estate,  with  its 
^ree  famous  divisions  in  question  and  answer: — "Ist, 
What  is  the  Third  Estate  f^Everything.  What  has  it 
hitiierto  been  in  the  political  order  f — ^Nothing.  What 
does  it  demand  1 — ^To  become  something."  He  attacked 
unsparingly  the  privileged  classes,  and  indeed  in  this  his 
most  famous  work  he  constructed,  single-handed  and  at 
once,  a  programme  for  the  Revolution.  The  influence  of 
the  book  and  of  its  author  soon  became  enormous,  and  in 
1789  the  Abb^  Sieyte  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Paris  as 
a  representative  to  the  states-general,  where  he  was  the 
first  to  propose  that  the  three  estates  should  meet  together 
in  one  assembly.  On  the  rejection  of  his  motion  he 
boldly  suggested  the  formation  of-  an  "assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives of  France  already  verified."  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, successful  as  a  spiaaker,  his  style  being  obscure  and 
his  matter  too  compressed  for  oral  expression, — faults 
which  disappeared  when  he  committed  his  thou^ts  to 
writing.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  assembly, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
constitution.  His  published  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
power  of  absolute  veto  by  the  king  brou^t  him  still 
further  into  notice.  But  he  recognised  his  inaptitude  for 
public  speaking,  and,  although  even  Mirabeau  declared 
that  the  silence  of  Sieyte  was  a  public  calami^,  he  stood 
aside  while  his  own  ideas  were  being  developed  amidst 
violence  and  riot  both  within  and  without  the  constituent 
and  afterwards  the  legislative  assembly.  As  excess  fol- 
lowed upon  excess  in  the  wild  course  of  the  Revolution 
Sieyto  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  power  to  quell  the 
riot.  In  danger  of  becoming  a  suspect,  and  fearful  of  his 
life,  he  emerged  from  obscurity  in  November  1793,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  installation  of  Reason  in  Notre  Dame. 
Before  the  national  convention  he  denied  his  faith,  abjur- 
ing the  title  of  priest,  professing  that  his  only  wor^ip 
was  that  of  libeity  and  equality  and  his  only  religion  the 
love  of  humanity  and  country,  and  concluding  by  formally 
renouncing  to  the  state  the  commuted  pension  which  he 
ei^oyed  in  lieu  of  his  former  benefice.  The  overthrow  of 
the  Jacobins  at  last  overcame  his  fears  and  in  March  1795 
he  is  found  publicly  lauding  the  memory  of  those  guillotined 
Girondists  in  whose  defence  he,  two  years  before,  had  never 
once  lifted  his  voice. 

In  the  same  ^ear  (1795)  the  ex-abb^  was  commissioned 
by  the  Convention  to  The  Hague,  where  he  successfully  con- 
cluded an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  the 
United  Provinces  and  France.  Without  Sieyte  no  framing 
of  a  constitution  could  be  attempted,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  member  of  a  commission  to  draw  up 
organic  laws,  the  constitution  of  1793  having  been  found 
unworkable.  When  the  commission  brought  forward  its 
report  Sieyte  did  not  dissent ;  but  he  proposed  to  the  Con- 
vention a  separate  scheme  of  his  own,  the  specialty  of  which 
was  the  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  constitutional 
jury  which  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  revising  all 
legislative  decrees  against  which  the  challenge  was  lurought 
that  they  were  themselves  at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tion. His  scheme  was,  however,  rejected  in  favour  of  the 
new  constitution,  and  from  that  moment  he  became  its 
secret  enemy.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  first  directory 
of  five,  but  he  declined  the  honour.  In  1798  he  was 
appointed  the  plenipotentiary  of  France  to  Prussia,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  honour  and  where  he  speedily 
began  to  plot  against  the  Qovemment  he  represented. 


He  communieated  his  views  to  Napoleon,  then  in  Egypt 
Meanwhile  (1799)  he  was  again  elected  to  the  directory, 
and,  his  plans  bemg  ripe,  he  accepted  office.  Then  came 
the  eo^  tTHai  of  18th  Brumaire  (9th  November  1799V, 
in  which  Sieyte  took  so  important  a  part,  but  in  whioi 
he  was  unquestionably  overborne  by  the  genius  and 
audacity  of  Bonaparte.  The  provisional  consulate  com- 
posed of  Napoleon,  Sieyte,  and  Ducos  lasted  but  a  few 
weeks.  After  a  little  Bieyte  is  a  count  of  the  empire  and 
the  proprietor  of  Crosne  (Seine-et-CMse),  while  Napoleon 
u  able  to  boast  of  how  he  has  bribed  the  ex-abb6  out  of 
his  constitutional  views.  Amid  the  political  changes  of 
France,  Sieyte  on  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons  fled  to 
Brussels;  but  after  the  revolution  of  1830  he  felt  it  safe 
to  return  to  Fbris,  where  he  died  on  20th  June  1836. 

SIGALON,  Xavixb  (1788-1837),  French  painter,  bom 
at  Uste  (Gard)  towards  the  close  oi  1788,  was  one  of  the 
few  leaden  of  the  romantic  movement  who  cared  for  treat- 
ment of  form  rather  than  of  colour.  The  son  of  a  poor 
rural  schoolmaster,  he  had  a  terrible  struggle  before  he 
was  able  even  to  reach  Paris  and  obtain  admission  to 
Gu^rin's.  studio.  But  the  learning  offered  there  did  not 
respond  to  his  special  needs,  and  he  tri^  to  train  himself 
by  solitary  study  of  the  Italian  masters  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre.  The  Young  Courtesan  (Louvre),  which  he 
exhibited  in  1822,  at  once  attracted  attention  and  was 
bought  for  the  Luxembourg.  The  painter,  however,  re- 
garded it  as  but  an  essay  in  practice  and  sought  to  measure 
himself  with  a  mightier  motive ;  this  he  did  in  his  Locusta 
(Nlmes),  1824,  and  again  in  Athaliah's  Massacre  (Nantes), 
1827.  Both  these  works  showed  incontestable  power;  but 
the  Vision  of  St  Jerome  (Louvre),  which  appeared  at  the 
salon  of  1831,  together  with  the  Crucifixion  (Issengeaux), 
was  by  far  the-  most  individual  of  ail  his  achievements, 
and  that  year  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  The  terrors  and  force  of  his  pencil  were  not, 
however,  rendered  attractive  by  any  charm  of  colour ;  his 
paintings  remained  unpurchased,  and  Sigalon  found  him- 
self forced  to  get  a  humble  living  at  times  by  painting 
portraits,  when  Thiers,  then  minister  of  the  interior,  re- 
called him  to  Paris  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of 
copying  the  Sistine  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment  for  a  hall 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts.  On  the  exhibition,  in  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome,  of  Sigaldn's  gigantic  task, 
in  which  he  had  been  aided  by  his  pupil  Numa  Bouooirao, 
the  artist  was  visited  in  state  by  Gregory  XVL  But 
Sigalon  was  not  destined  long  to  e^joy  his  tardy  honours 
and  the  comparative  ease  prooired  by  a  small  Government 
pension;  returning  to  Rome  to  copy  some  pendants  in 
the  Sistine,  he  died  there  of  cholera  on  9th  August  1837. 

See  Julius  Meyer,  Oe$ch,  d,  /nmuOtia^m  Kwut ;  Yillot,  CaL 
TahUauXtLewmi  C.  BUno,  SUMn  dei  PHntrei, MeoU Frcmfoue, 

BIGHTS.  A  sight  for  shooting  may  be  defined  as  an 
apparatus  for  determining  the  point  of  impact  of  a  pro- 
jectile, in  popular  language,  for  '* aiming''  or  "laying." 
In  its  simplest  form  it  is  Scarcely  recognizable  as  a  sight. 
When  an  expert  cricketer  throws  the  ball  straight  to  the 
wicket  the  eye  and  the  hand  assume  that  relative  position 
which  experience  has  taught  to  be  correct^  and  the  eye  may 
be  said  to  lay  the  hand  on  the  wicket  by  means  of  the  in- 
tervening muscles,  which  therefore  constitute  the  sight. 
The  next  step  towards  accuracy  is  seen  in  the  ordinary 
shot-gun,  where  the  eye  is  placed  over  and  behind  the 
centre  of  the  breech,  and  sees  that  a  bead  placed  above 
the  centre  of  the  muzzle  is  in  a  direct  line  wiUi  the  desired 
point  of  impact  If  we  add  a  notch  at  the  centre  ci  the 
breech  to  fix  the  eye  more  accurately,  we  shall  have  the 
hind-sight,  the  fore-ogfat,  and  the  olgect  brought  into  line, 
when  Ihe  gun  is  correctly  laid. 

TbiB  would  constitute  a  p^ect  direct  mechanical  si^t 
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if  we  conld  ftssume  (1)  that  thd  projectile  was  not  sobject 
to  gravity;  (2^  that  it  had  no  tendency  to  deviate  if 
passing  thnragn  a  cahn  atmosi^ere ;  (3)  that  the  object 
aimed  at  vras  stationary ;  (4)  that  the  weapon  discharged 
was  stationary;  (5)  that  the  atmosphere  was  stilL 

(1)  The  Grst  condition  is  never  realized :  the  projectile 
begins  to  drop  towards  the  earth  the  moment  it  leaves  the 
gon,  and  therefore  to  make  it  strike  at  a  given  level 
its  first  directum  mnst  be  above  this  leveL  Hence  the 
hind-sight  mnst  be  raised  to  make  the  necessary  correction, 
and  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  piece  and  the  strught 
line  connecting  the  elevated  hind-sight  with  the  fore-sight 
and  object  is  called  the  "angle  of  elevation."  Snppoeingthe 
projectile  to  move  in  vacuo  and  to  drop  simply  nnder  the 
action  of  gravity,  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  eleva- 
tion to  be  given  for  any  range  at  any  velocity  would  be 
easily  made,  but  the  resistance  of  the  air  renders  the 
problem  an  exceedingly  complicated  and  difficult  one  (see 
Gxtnhkrt),  and  only  apprcnimate  Bohttions  have  as  yet 
been  discovered.  Kez^  supposing  the  hind-sigfat  to  be 
correctly  elevated,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  ke^  it  nn- 
right ;  deviation  to  the  right  will  cause  the  prq£ctile  to 
strike  to  the  right  of  the  oQect  and  deviation  to  the  left  to 
strike  to  the  left  of  it  The  amount  of  error  is  given  by  t^ 
equation 

(i»r  tan  $  tan  c, 

where  <f*»error  in  direction,  r»rangQL  ^— angle  made  by 
plane  of  elevation  with  the  perpendicular, and  «<-angle  of 
elevation.  The  rifleman  should  studrto  keep  the  hmd-sight 
as  upright  as  possible,  and  indeed  litUe  error  ts  likely  to 
occur  with  a  good  shot  from  this  cause.  But  the  case  is 
veiy  different  with  a  gun  ^mounted  on  an  uneven  or  mov- 
ing platform,  and  many  devices  have  been  resorted  to  for 
antomatically  overcoming  thadjfficnUy.  TheTall,Jiowever^ 
belong  to  either  the  spint4Byel  or  the  pendulum  type, 

(2)  Secondly,  the  projectile  deviates  of  its  own  accord 
from  the  vertical  plane.  If  it  is  unrifled,  ita  imperfections 
of  manufacture  cause  errors  which  may  be  )n  any  direc- 
tion, and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  compensated  by  any 
method  of  sighting.  If  it  is  rifled,  the  spin  given  to  It 
renders  these  imperfections  of  littie  consequence,,  bui,  on 
the  other  hand,  confers  a  constant  tendency  to  deviation. 
If  we  lay  a  gun  on  the  face  of  a  dock,  and  the  riding 
causes  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  shot  to  turn  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  hands,  the  shot  will  deviate  to  the 
right,  contrariwise  to  the  left  The  cause  and  extent  of 
tms  motion  have  never  been  thoroughly  worked  out  It 
appears  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the  axis  round 
wluch  the  shot  rotates  points  always  above  the  trajectory, 
since  the  principle  of  least  resistance  causes  the  direction 
of  the  axis  to  follow  tardily  the  ever-changing  curve; 
hence  the  pressure  of  the  air,  which  of  course  acts  in  the 
direction  of  the  tn^ectory,  is  greater  on  the  lower  than 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  the  unequal  friction  thereby 
set  up  causes  the  short,  as  it  were,  to  roll  sideways ;  here 
also  the  principle  of  least  resiBtance  turns  the  axis  sHghtiy 
out  of  the  vertical  plane  of  fire  towards  the  actual  direc- 
tion of  the  prorlectile.  The  path  is  doubly  curved, — first, 
downwards  by  gravity,  secondly,  sideways  by  the  rotation ; 
the  latter  curve,  seen  in  plan,  is  nearfy  a  parabola.  In 
order  to  correct  this  tendency  of  rifled  projectiles  io  shoot 
round  the  comer,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  hind-sight  is  in- 
dined  at  an  angle  witirthe  vertical,  so  that  the  more  it  is 
raised  to  give  devation  the  greater  becomes  the  correc- 
tion, which  assumes  the  form  of  a  curve  not  very  dis- 
sim^ar  to  that  due  to  .rotation.  The  amount  of  error  is 
practically  determined  on  the  firing  ground,  and  the  proper 
angle  for  tiie  sight  is  given  by  the  formula 


tan^s 


raui« 


(3)  Eyery  one  who  shoots  birds  on  the  wing  is  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  appertaining  to  the  non-fulfihnent  of 
the  third  condition,  ^e  expert  game-shot  aims  ahead  of 
the  object  more  or  less,  according  to  his  judgment  of  the 
relative  vdodties  of  the  projectile  and  the  target  and  of 
the  distance  of  the  latter.  Practice  makes  this  compara- 
tivdy  easy  at  the  short  ranges  of  ordinary  sport ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  heavy  fort  gun  firing  at  a  vessel  under  full 
steam  3000  yards  off,  it  becomes  evident  that  considerable 
allowance  must  be  made.  Put  the  mean  horizontal  vdo- 
city  of  the  shot  over  a  3000  yards  range  at  1000  foot- 
seconds,  the  time  of  flight  will  be  9  seconds ;  if  the  ship  is 
running  past  at  the  rata  of  20  foot-seconds  it  will  have 
traversed  180  feet  during  the  shofs  flight,  and  it  will  be 
neoeesary  to  direct  the  gun  so  much  ahead  of  the  desired 
point  of  impact  The  angle  of  divergence  in  the  case  just 
given  is  tan-^*02 ;  and,  supposing  the  horizontal  velodty 
of  the  proiectile  to  be  constant  throughout  its  flight,  this 
angle  would  be  correct  for  a  ship  running  at  a  speed  of 
20  foot-seconds  whatever  the  range. 

(4)  The  fourth  condition  is  rardy  met  with  except  on 
board  shipL  and  it  is  evident  that  it  obeys  the  same  laws 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  correction  as  th»  third. 
The  correcting  angle,  however,  is  here  given  by  the  ship's 
roeed  across  the  line  of  fire  and  the  starting  vdodty  of 
the  prdectile. 

(5)  The  fifth  source  of  error  differs  from  the  others  in 
being  variable  and  uncontrollable.  A  gust  of  wind  may 
spoiTthe  best  shot;  and,  though  it  is  posdble  in  practice  to 
allow  1  or  deviation  due  to  a  steady  breeze,  yet  the  force 
and  even  the  direction  of  the  moving  air  differ  so  fre- 
quentiy  at  different  jparts  of  the  trajectory  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  foulid  impossible  to  devise  any  satisfactory 
correction  beyond  tWt  obtainable  from  knowledge  of  the 
point  of  impact  of  a  previous  shot  The  effect  of  wind 
(m  direction  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula 

wher^  jp»deflexion  in  feet,  Wsvelodty  of  wind  in  feet 
per  sec^md,  ^^^time  of  flight  in  seconds,  4> »  angle  betwe^ 
direction  pf  win9  and  line  of  fire,  A<-area  of  longitudinal 
section  of  shot  in  square  feet,  w  »  weight  of  shot  in  pounds, 
y — force  of  gravity.  This  formula  assumes  that  the  wind 
steadily  carries  the  shot  sideways  without  changing  the 
parallelism  of  its  axis,  an  assumption  not  greatly  in  error 
witJi  heavy  projectiles  having  the  centre  of  gravity  nearly 
coincident  with  the  centre  of  figure.  The  effect  of  wind 
on  range  may  be  arrived  at  by"  adding  or  subtracting  the 
vdodty  of  the  air,  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the- object, 
to  or  from  the  horizontal  vdocity  of  the  projectile  and 
calculating  by  the  tables  (see  Gunkiest)  the  loss  or  gain 
due  to  the  increased  or  diminished  resistance. 

The  accompanvinff  diagramB  (figs.  1,  2)  repreeent  what  are  called 
"speed-dghta"  m  the  royd  navy,  as  applied  to  a  4-iiich  breedi- 
loaoing  goon.  The  gnn  b  ehoim  eleTatea  at  8*  for  a  range  of  4600 
yards.  The  hind  or '  'tangent  '*  right  la  sloped  ridewaya  at  an  angle 
of  1"  Z(y  to  correct  the  constant  tendency  of  the  projectile  to  deviate 
to  the  ri^t  The  sight  is  raised  in  the  socket  till  the  lowest  visible 
gradoatton  on  the  bar  reads  the  reoaired  range  on  the  face  towards 
the  breech  and  the  eleyaiion  in  degrees  on  the  face  towards  the 
muzzle.  A  crosshead  carries  a  leaf,  which  is  traversed  to  the  risht 
or  left  by  a  doable-threaded  screw ;  this  leaf  is  provided  with  a  fine 
wire  strong  horizontally  between  two  uprights ;  hence  this  form  of 
sight  is  sometimes  known  aa  the  H  right  The  crosshead  is  gra- 
duated with  two  scdes,  one  on  the  muzzle -fiice  reading  minutes  of 
deflexion  for  giving  any  desired  correction  for  wind  or  uneven  plat- 
form, the  other  on  the  breech-face  for  allowing  for  the  speed  of  the 
enemy  in  knots  across  the  line  of  fire.  The  fore-sig^t  is  fixed  in 
the  ^an.  and  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered.  It  has  a  crosshead 
provided  with  a  traversing  leaf,  which  carries  a  round  bead  on  a  thin 
support  The  crosshead  ia  graduated  to  allow  for  the  speed  of  the 
firinff  vessel  serosa  the  line  of  fire.  In  practice  the  gunner  makes 
all  these  a^ilns^nentaiM  nearly  aa  ha  can  judge,  then  takes  op  his 
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mition  about  4  feet  behind  the  breech  of  the  gan,  holding  the 
firing  lanyard  taut ;  when  the  object  and  the  bead  of  the  fore-sight 
appear  to  be  on  the  centre  of  tne  wire  acroat  the  H  of  the  hind- 
sight he  fires. 

The  forms  of  eights  preferred  by  experts  for  accurate 
laying  are  extremely  varied,  and  nothing  but  practice  can 
determine  the  most  suitable  to  indiyidual  eyesight.  Where 
the  eye  can  be  brought  close  to  the  hind-sight,  one  of  the 
best  systems  \a  that  adopted  for  Briti&h  field-guns,  -where 
a  fine  peep-hole-  constitutes  the  hind-sight,  and  the  fore- 
ifight  consists  of  diagonal  cross-wires;  the  first  rapid  or 
rough  adjustment 
of  the  gun  is  made 
with  the  aid  of  a  Y- 
shaped  notch  on  the 
hind -sight  and  an 
acorn  point  on  the 
fore -sight  Some 
prefer  pointers  for 
the  fore-sight,  either 
O- shaped,  so  that 
the  object  appears 
between  the  casus 
of  the  O — this  is 
the  French  method 
— or  placed  diagon- 
ally like  cross-wires 
with  the  intersec- 
tion removed,  Sil- 
vered vertical  lines 
are  preferred  by 
many  good  shots. 
If  the  gun  is  mount- 
ed in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, day  on  a  siege 
platform,  and,  if  the 
relative  positions 
of  the  target  and 
some  other  object 


Fig.  2. 
Speed-sights  used  in  the  British  nary. 


are  known,  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  lay  the  gun  on 
the  target  by  directing  the  sights  at  the  other  object 
This  is  principally  done  in  the  case  of  howitzers  dropping 
shells  at  high  elevation  into  a  work.  They  fire  over  a  pro- 
tecting bank  and  are  laid  by  reversed  sights  from  the 
muzzle  backwards  at  a  steeple,  a  pole,  or  other  convenient 
object. 

To  secure  greater  -accuracy  than  can  be  attained  by  the 
eye,  telescopes  are  resorted  to.  It  ia  obviously  easy  to 
apply  to  a  match  rifle  a  telescope  with  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  the  jar  of  firing,  and  to  provide  it  with  the  neces- 
sary fittings  for  elevation,  deflexion,  &q.  ;  but  with  ordnance 
the  shock  is  much  greater,  and  the  telescope  has  to  be 
removed  before  firing.  This  renders  it  difficult  to  secure 
a  truly  accurate  attachment ;  but  probably  the  immediate 
future  will  witness  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  as  regards  guns  on  firm  platforms.  Eflbrts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  overcome  the 
necessity  for  extreme  accuracy  due  to  the  short  bearing  of 
the  telescope  by  bringing  the  fore-sight  into  play;  this 
can  be  done  either  by  great  powers  of  adjustment  of  focus, 
so  as  to  view  first  the  fore-sight  and  then  the  target,  or 
by  adding  a  half -object  lens,  and  so  getting  simultaneous 
images  of  fore-sight  and  target 

The  application  of  electricity  to  the  laying  and  firing 
of  heavy  guns  has  caused  a  remarkable  development  of 
the  sysitems  of  sighting  introduced  recently  into  the  forts 
which  protect  the  shores  of  the  United  lungdom.  Sup- 
pose a  battery  of  guns  to  command  a  channel,  and  that 
it  is  desired  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  a  hostile  vessel 
endeavouring  to  run  past.  Each  detachment  lays  its  gun 
both  for  elevation  and  direction  in  accordance  with  the 


figures  which  appear  on  a  dial  in  the  emplaeeroent  'Each 
dial  is  worked  by  electricity  from  an  observing  station 
away  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  the  fort ;  as  the  hoatile 
vessel  approaches  the  observing  officer  follows  its  course 
on  a  chart  The  observing  station  is  placed  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  water-line,  so  that  a  vertical  base 
of  calculation  is  obtained.  Hence  the  angle  of  deprefsion 
given  by  the  telescope  when  pointing  at  the  object  indicates 
the  range,  and  the  direction  of  the  telescope  indicates  the 
une  of  fire ;  these  indications  are  automatically  corrected 
for  the  positions  of  the  guns.  In  practice  the  officer  follows 
the  ship's  course,  signals  to  the  battery  the  line  and  distance 
of  a  point  a  little  ahead  of  the  vessel,  and  receives  a  signal 
from  the  battery  that  the  guns  are  laid  and  ready.  He 
then  fires  electrically  as  the  ship  is  coming  into  the  ex- 
pected position.  (^  ^) 

SiaiSMUND  (1362-U37),  German  emperor,  was  bom 
on  14th  February  1362.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  emperor  Charles  lY.,  he  received  the  margraviate  of 
Brandenbuig ;  and  his  betrothal  with  Mary,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Louis  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  gave  him  a 
right  to  look  forward  to  the  succession  in  these  two  coun- 
tries. But  in  1383,  when  Louis  died,  the  Poles  chose 
Hedwig,  Mary's  sister,  as  their  queen;  and  Sigismund 
was  unable  to  marry  Mary  and  to  secure  the  crown  of 
Hungary  until  1387,  as  her  rights  had  been  seized  by 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  and  after  his  death  she  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  ban  of  Croatia.  '  Sigismund  was 
soon  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  struggle  he  gave 
Bran4enburg  in  pledge  to  his  cousin  Jobst  of  Moravia. 
Defeated  at  NicopoHs  in  1396,  Sigismund  fled  to  Greece  ; 
and  in  his  absence  his  wife  died.  When  he  returned  to 
Hungary  the  people  rose  <^inst  him,  made  him  prisoner, 
and  gave  the  crown  to  Ladislaus  of  Naples.  Sigismund 
escaped,  and  having  sold  the  Altmark,  which  he  tad  in- 
herited from  his  brother  John,  he  was  able  to  collect  an 
army  and  to  crush  the  Hungarian  rebellion.  Meanwhile 
his  brother  Wenceslaus,  king  of  the  Romans,  had  been 
deposed,  and  Hupert  of  the  ralatinate  was  chosen  as  his 
successor.  In  1410  Rupert  died,  and  Sigismund  and  Jobet 
of  Moravia  were  both  elected  to  the  crown.  Jobst  died  in 
the  following  year,  and  then  Sigismund,  was  universally 
recognized  as  king.  One  of  the  chief  events  of  his  reign 
was  the  assembling  of  the  council  of  Constance,  which  met 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  great  schism  in  the  church 
to  an  end.  Sigismund  marred  his  services  in  connexion 
with  the  council  by  assenting  to  the  burning  of  John  Hus, 
to  whom  he  had  granted  a  safe  conduct.  For  this  treachery 
he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty,  for  it  led  indirectly  to  the 
Husite  War,  which  raged  for  about  sixteen  yean.  In  1435 
peace  was  restored,  and  Sigismund  obtained  possession  of 
Bohemia.  In  1415  he  gave  Brandenburg,  which  had  been 
restored  to  him  after  Jobst's  death,  in  fief  to  Frederick, 
burgrave  of  Nuremberg ;  and  in  1423,  in  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  the  Husite  War,  Frederick,  margrave  of 
Meissen,  received  the  duchy  of  Saxony  with  the  electoral 
dignity.  Sigismund  was  crowned  emperor  in  1433,  having 
obtained  the  Italian  crown  two  years  before.  He  died  at 
Znaim  in  Moravia  on  9th  December  1437.  He  possessed 
considerable  intellectual  ability,  but  he  never  did  full 
justice  to  his  powers, — being  recklessly  extravagant  and 
of  a  wayward  and  impulsive  temper. 

See  Aschbach,  Oetehiehta  Kaiser SigwHuntTt  (1888-45) ;  Schraller, 
DU  WaM  SigiamufuTt  zum  rOmiacKen  Kiktig  (1875) ;  BeEold,  Kdnig 
Sigmund  und  die  JUichakrUg*  gtgen  dU  ffunUn  ^1872-77) ;  Kerler, 
DeuUehs  ReickatagsaJrUn  unter  liaiter  Sigmund  (1878). 

SIGISMUND,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Poland.  See 
PoLAOT),  vol.  xix.  pp.  290-291  and  294. 

SIGMARINGEN,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Prassian 
administrative  division  of  the  same  name^  is  a  small  town 
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on  the  Danube  ^th  (1880)  4154  inhaHtanta.  ^  The  diyi- 
eion  of  SigmaringeQ  is  oompoeed  of  the  two  fonnerly 
aoTereign  prinmpalitiee  of  Hoheiizollem-Sigmaringen  and 
Hokensollem-Hediingen  (see  Hohevzollbkn,  toL  ziL 
p.  52)  and  has  an  area  of  440  square  miles^  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1880  of  67,624.  The  Sigmaringen  part  of  the 
HoheuBoUem  hmds  was  the  larger  of  the  two  (297  square 
miles)  and  lay  mainly  to  the  south  of  Hechingen,  though 
the  district  of  Haigerloch  on  the  Neckar  also  belonged  to 
it.  The  name  of  HohenzoUem  is  used  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  official  Sigmaringen  to  designate  the 
combined  principalitieB. 

SIGNALS^  Kayai..  A  system  of  naval  signab  com- 
prises different  methods  of  conveying  orders  or  information 
to  or  from  a  ship  in  sight  and  within  hearing,  but  at  a 
distance  too  great  to  permit  of  hailing, — ^in  other  words, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  voice,  even  when  aided  by  the 
speaking-trampet.  Signals  are  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  instruments  with  which  and  the  circumstances 
under  "which  they  are  made.  There  are  sight  and  sound 
signals ;  flag,  semaphore,  fixed  lantern,  fladiing,  firework, 
bom  or  steam-whistle,  and  gun  signals ;  day,  night,  fog, 
and  distant  signals.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  divi- 
sions, such  as  general,  vocabulary,  evolutionary,  dec.,  which 
depend  upon  technical  considerations  and  are  matters  of 
arrangement. 

The  necessity  of  some  plan  of  rapidly  conveying  orders  or 
intelligence  to  a  distance  was  early  recognized.  Polybius  de- 
scribes two  methods,  one  proposed  by  ^neas  Tacitus  more 
than  three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  one  perfected  by 
himself,  which,  as  any  word  could  be  spelled  by  it,  antici- 
pated tiie  underlying  principle  of  recent  systems.  The 
signal  codes  of  the  ancients  are  believed  to  have  been  elabo- 
rate. Generally  some  kind  of  flag  was  used.  Shields  were 
also  displayed  in  a  preconcerted  manner,  and  some  have 
imagined  ^t  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  were  flashed 
from  them  as  with  the  modem  heliograph  (see  Hxuo- 
obapht).  In  the  Middle  Ages  flags,  banners,  and  lanterns 
were  uaed  to  distinguish  particular  squadrons,  and  as  marks 
of  rank,  as  they  are  at  present,  also  to  call  officers  to  the 
admiral,  and  to  report  sighting  the  enemy  and  getting  into 
danger.  The  invention  of  cannon  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  means  of  signalling.  In  the  instmctions 
issued  by  Don  Martin  de  Padilla  in  1597  the  use  of  guns, 
lights,  and  fires*  is  mentioned.  The  introduction  of  the 
square  rig  permitted  a  further  addition,  that  of  letting  fall 
a  sail  a  certain  number  of  times.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  only  a  few  stated  orders  and  reports  could 
be  made  known  by  signalling.  Flags  were  used  by  day, 
and  lights,  occasionally  with  guns,  at  night  The  significa- 
tion then,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  depended  upon  the 
position  in  which  the  light  or  flag  was  dispkyed.  Orders, 
indeed,  were  as  often  as  possible  communicated  by  hailing 
or  even  by  means  of  boats.  As  the  size  of  ships  increased 
the  inconvenience  of  both  plans  became  intolerable.  Some 
attribute  the  first  attempt  at  a  regular  code  to  Admiral 
Penn,  but  the  credit  of  it  is  usually  given  to  James  IL 
when  duke  of  York.  Notwithstanding  the  attention  paid 
to  the  subject  by  Paul  Hoste  and  others,  signab  continued 
strangely  imperfect  till  late  in  the  18th  century.  Towards 
1780  Admiral  Kempenfelt  devised  a  plan  of  flag-signalling 
which  was  the  parent  of  that  now  in  use.  Instead  of  in- 
dicating difierences  of  meaning  by  varying  the  position  of 
a  solitary  flag,  he  combined  distinct  flags  in  pairs.  About 
the  b^iinning  of  the  19th  century  Sir  Home  Popham  im- 
proved a  method  of  conveying  messages  by  flags  proposed 
by  Mr  Hall  Gower,  and  greatly  increased  a  ship's  power 
of  ccMnmunicating  with  oUiers.  The  number  of  night  and 
fog  «gwft.1«  that  could  be  idiown  was  still  very  restricted. 
In  1867  an  innovation  of  prodigious  importance  was  made 


by  the  adoption  in  the  British  navy  of  Oaptain  PhiJI^p 
Colomb's  flashing  system,  on  which  he  had  been  at  worit 
since  1858.  ThliB  is  in  general  use  in  all  fleets,  though, 
oddly  enough,  on  its  first  trial  at  sea  it  was  condemned. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Colomb  system  has 
made  it  possible  to  handle,  with  confidence  and  safety,  in 
darkness  and  fog,  squadrons  composed  of  the  gigantic 
armour-clads  of  the  day.  Its  adoption  has  not  only  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
British  fleets  but  also  inunensely  reduced  the  risk  of  acci« 
dents ;  and  the  saving  to  the  taz-payer  since  its  introduc- 
tion may  probably  be  estimated  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds. 

In  the  British  navy,  which  is  copied  by  most  others,  sight- 
signals  are  made  with  flags,  the  semaphore,  "flashes,"  &ed 
Ifuatems,  and  occasionally  with  fireworks,  and  for  ''dis- 
tant" signab  with  flags,  balls,  %nd  pendants  dispbyed 
on  account  of  shape  but  not  of  colour.  Soundnngnab  are 
made  with  horns,  steam-whutles,  and  guns.  There  are 
two  sets  of  flags, — one  of  ten  numbered  from  1  to  10,  and 
another  of  twenty-one  called  after  letters  of  the  alphabet 
There  are  also  pendants  and  a  few  special  flags.  The 
numbered  flags  are  used  with  the  general  signal  book, 
a  kind  of  dictionary  in  which  flgures  stand  opposite 
sentences  conveying  orders  or  announcements.  Opposite 
123  might  stand  ''hojst  in  all  boats,"  which  would  mean 
that,  when  the  flag  called  1  was  hobted  with  2  beneaUi  it 
and  3  beneath  2,  the  ship  or  ships  addressed — ^indicated 
by  a  special  flag  or  by  pendants — were  ordered  to  hoist 
aU  boats  in.  Tike  lettered  flags  are  used  with  the  voca- 
bulary-signal  book,  in  which  opposite  collections  of  letters 
are  put  single  words  or  small  groups  of  words.  Thus,  if 
ABO  were  opposite  the  word  **  admiral "  and  8T0  opposite 
«  will  sail  at  noon,"  when  the  flrst  three  flags  were  hobted 
the  signalman  on  board  each  ship  addressed  would  note 
them  down  with  their  signification.  When  all  addressed 
had  acknowledged  the  first  ''hoist"  the  fiags  would  be 
hauled  down  and  STO  would  be  hobted,  to  be  acknow«' 
ledged  and  noted  in  like  manner.  The  admiral  would 
thus  have  made  known  hb  intention  of  sailing  at  a  given 
hour.  From  thb  it  will  appear  that  the  general  code  b 
used  for  words  of  command  and  the  vocabulary  for  long 
communications.  The  night  signal  book  contains  a 
limited  number  of  definite  orders  and  announcements 
made  known  by  exhibiting  bntems,  never  more  than  four, 
arranged  vertically,  horizontally,  or  in  a  square.  Fo?  a 
few  signab  some  kind  of  firework  b  dbpbyed.  Fog- 
signab  are  made  by  firing  difierent  numbers,  of  guns  at 
fixed  intervals.  Owing  to  the  slowness  of  fiag-signalling, 
it  b  now,  especblly  for  the  vocabulary  and  at  moderate 
dbtances,  largely  superseded  by  the  semaphore^  an  upright 
post  with  two  arms  moving  in  a  vertical  plana  The 
changed  positions  of  the  arms  indicate  letters  and  each 
word  b  spelled.  Before  the  adoption  of  Captain  Colomb's 
system,  at  night  and  in  fogs  only  a  few  announcements 
could  be  made  by  signal,  and  sending  messages  was  un- 
known. By  a  series  of  symbob  formed  of  dots  and  short 
lines,  like  those  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  he  represents 
figures,  letters,  and  special  words.     Thus  ...  means  3,  and 

7.    The  system  can  be  employed  in  daylight,  at  night, 

and  in  fogs.  In  daylight  long  and  short  waves  of  a  flag 
on  a  stalit  reproduce  the  flashes ;  in  fogs  long  and  short 
blasts  on  a  fog-hom  or  steam-whbtle ;  and  at  night  the 
alternate  exposure  and  concealment  of  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
Every  order  in  the  general  signal  book  and  every  word  in 
the  vocabulary — ^by  spelling,  indeed,  every  word  in  the 
language — ^may  be  communicated  by  thb  system.  Dbtant 
signals,  now  rarely  used,  are  made  by  hoisting  flags  of 
different  shapes  at  dbtances  at  which  colours  become 
invisible.     The  Army  and  Navy  Signal  Book  contains  the 
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?ode  for  commtmicatioDfl  between  a  aliip  and  its  boatd  or 
inilitarj  stations  on  shore ;  the  International^  with  special 
^ags,  is  for  communicating  with  merchant  vessels.  In  the 
British  navy  there  is  a  corps  of  signalmen  rising  in  grade 
from  boys  to  chief  petty  officers.  They  are  selected  from 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated  boys  in  the  training- 
ships,  and  go  through  a  course  of  special  instruction  in 
their  duties.  (c.  jl  o.  b.) 

SIGKORELLI,  Luoa  {e,  lU2-e,  1524),  one  of  the  great- 
M  of  the  Italian  painters  who  ushered  in  the  full  culmina- 
tion of  the  art  under  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  and 
Kaphael,  was  bom  in  Cortona — ^his  full  name  being  Luca 
4'Egidio  di  Ventura;  he  has  also  been  called  Luca  da 
Cortona;  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertcdn ;  but> 
as  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  as 
he  was  certainly  alive  during  some  part  of  1524,  the 
birth-date  of  1442  mu^t  be  nearly  correct.  He  belongs 
to  the  Tuscan  school,  associated  with  that  of  Umbria. 
His  first  impressions  of  art  seem  to  be  due  to  Perugia, — 
the  style  of  Bonfigli,  Fiorenzo,  and  Pinturicchio.  Lazzaro 
Vasari,  the  great-grandfather  of  Qiorgio  Vasari,  the  his- 
torian of  art,  was  brother  to  Luca's  mother ;  he  got  Luca 
apprenticed  to  Piero  della  Francesca.  In  1472  the  young 
man  was  painting  at  Arezzo,  and  in  1474  at  CittJi  di 
Castello.  He  presented  to  LK>renzo  de'  Medici  a  picture 
which  is  probably  the  one  named  the  School  of  Pan, 
discovered  some  years  ago  in  Florence,  and  now  belonging 
to  Marquis  Corsi ;  it  is  almost  the  same  subject  which  he 
painted  also  on  the  wall  of  the  Petrucci  palace  in  Siena, — 
the  principal  figures  being  Pan  himself,  Olympus,  Edio, 
a  man  reclining  on  the  ground,  and  two  listening  shep- 
herds (see  Schools  or  Paintino,  vol  zzL  p.  434,  fig.  8). 
He  executed,  moreover,  various  sacred  pictures,  showing 
a  study  of  Botticelli  and  Lippo  Lippi.  Pope  Siztus  IV. 
coinmiaaioned  Signorelli  to  paint  some  frescos,  now  mostly 
very  dim,  in  the  shrine  of  Loreto, — Angels,  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  Evangelists,  Apostles,  the  Incredulity  of 
Thomas,  and  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul.  He  also  executed 
a  single  fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Bome,  the  Acts 
of  Moses ;  another,  Moses  and  Zipporah,  which  has  been 
usually  ascribed  to  Signorelli,  is  now  recognized  as  the 
work  of  Perugino.  Luca  may  have  stayed  in  Rome  from 
1478  to  1484.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  his  native 
Cortona,  which  remained  from  this  time  his  ordinary  home. 
From  1497  he  began  some  professional  excursions.  In 
Siena,  in  the  convent  of  Chiusuri,  he  painted  eight  frescos, 
forming  part  of  a  vast  series  of  the  Life  of  St  Benedict ; 
they  are  at  present  much  injured.  In  the  palace  of  Pan- 
dolf o  Petrucci  he  worked  upon  various  classic  or  mytho- 
logical subjects,  including  the  School  of  Pan  already  men- 
tioned. From  Siena  he  went  to  Orvieto,  and  here  he 
produced  the  works  which,  beyond  ail  others,  stamp  his 
greatness  in  art.  These  are  the  frescos  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  Brizio,  in  the  cathedral,  which  already  contained  some 
pictures  on  the  vaulting  by  Fra  Angelico.  The  works  of 
Signorelli  represent  the  Last  Days  of  the  Mundane  Dis- 
pensation, with  the  Pomp  and  the  Fall  of  Antichrist^  and 
the  Eternal  Destiny  of  Man,  and  occupy  three  vast  lunettes, 
each  of  them  a  single  picture.  In  one  of  them,  Antichrist, 
after  his  portents  and  impious  glories,  falls  headlong  from 
the  sky,  crashing  down  into  an  innumerable  crowd  of  men 
and  women.  Paradise,  the  Elect  and  the  Condemned, 
Hell,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  the  Destruction 
of  the  Reprobate  follow  in  other  compartments.  To 
Angelico's  ceiling  Signorelli  added  a  section  showing  figures 
blowing  trumpets,  &c. ;  and  in  another  ceiling  he  depicted 
the  Madonna,  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Patriarchs,  and 
Martyrs.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  subsidiary  work 
connected  with  Dante,  and  with  the  poets  and  legends  of 
antiquity.     The  daring  and  terrible  invention  of  the  great 


compositions,  with  their  powerful  treatment  of  the  nodo 
and  of  the  most  arduous  foreahortenings,  and  the  general 
mastery  over  complex  grouping  and  distribution,  marked 
a  development  of  art  which  had  never  previously  been 
attained.  It  has  been  said  that  Michelangelo  felt  so 
strongly  the  might  of  Signorelli's  delineations  that  he 
borrowed,  in  his  own  Last  Judgment,  some  of  the  fi^^es 
or  combinations  which  he  found  at  Orvieto;  this  state- 
ment, however,  has  not  been  verified  by  precise  instances. 
The  contract  for  Luca's  work  is  still  on  record.  He  under- 
took on  5th  April  1499  to  complete  the  ceiling  for  200 
ducats,  and  to  paint  the  -walls  for  600,  along  with  lodging, 
and  in  every  month  two  measures  of  wine  and  two  quarters 
of  com.  Signorelli's  first  stay  in  Orvieto  lasted  not  more 
than  two  years.  In  1502  he  returned  to  Cortona,  and 
painted  a  dead  Christ,  with  the  Marys  and  other  figures. 
Two  years  later  he  was  once  more  back  in  Orvieto,  and 
completed  the  whole  of  his  work  in  or  about  that  time, 
%,e.y  some  two  years  before  1506, — a  date  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  advance  of  art,  when  Michelangelo  displayed 
his  cartoon  of  Pisa. 

After  finishing  off  at  Orvieto,  Signorelli  was  much  in 
Siena  In  1507  he  executed  a  great  altarpiece  for  SL 
Medardo  at  Arcevia  in  Umbria — the  Madonna  and  ChUd, 
with  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  other  episodes.  In 
1508  Pope  Julius  11.  determined  to  re-adorn  the  camera 
of  the  Vatican,  and  he  summoned  to  Rome  Signorelli,  in 
company  with  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  Bazzi  (Sodoina). 
They  began  operations,  but  were  shortly  all  superseded  to 
make  way  for  Raphael,  and  their  work  was  taken  down. 
Luca  now  returned  to  Siena,  living  afterwards  for  the  most 
part  in  Cortona.  He  continued  constantly  at  work,  but  tho 
performances  of  his  closing  years  were  not  of  special  mark. 
In  1520  he  went  with  one  of  his  pictures  to  Arezzo.  Here 
he  saw  Qiorgio  Vasari,  aged  eight,  and  encouraged  his 
father  to  second  the  boy's  bent  for  art.  Vasari  tells  a 
pretty  story  how  the  wellnigh  octogenarian  master  said  to 
him  "Impara,  parentino''  (.^*  You  must  study,  my  little  kins- 
man"), and  clasped  a  jasper  round  his  neck  as  a  preservative 
against  nose-bleeding,  to  which  the  child  was  subject.  He 
was  partially  paralytic  when  he  began  a  fresco  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  Christ  in  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Passerini's  palace 
near  Cortona^  which  is  the  last  picture  6f  his  that  we  find 
specified.  Signorelli  stood  in  great  repute  not  only  as  a 
painter  but  also  as  a  citizen.  He  entered  the  magistracy 
of  Cortona  as  early  as  1488,  and  in  1524  held  a  leading 
position  among  the  magistrates  of  his  native  place.  In 
or  about  the  year  1524  he  died  there. 

Signorelli  from  an  early  ago  paid  great  attention  to  anatomy, 
carrying  on  his  studies  in  burial  grounds.  He  tnriiaaacd  all  his 
contemporaries  in  showing  the  structure  and  medianism  of  the  nude 
in  immediate  action  ;  and  ho  even  went  beyond  nature  in  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  trying  hypothetical  attitudes  and  combinations. 
His  dra^vings  in  the  Louvre  demonstrate  this  and  bear  a  closo 
analogy  to  the  method  of  Michelangelo.  He  aimed  at  powerful 
truth  rather  than  nobility  of  form ;  colour  was  comparatively 
neglected,  and  his  chiaroscuro  exhibits  sharp  oppositions  of  lights 
ana  shadows.  He  had  a  vast  influence  oyer  the  painters  of  his  own. 
and  of  succeeding  times,  but  had  no  pupils  or  assistants  of  high 
mark  ;  one  of  them  was  a  nephew  named  Francesco.  He  was  a 
married  man  with  a  family ;  one  of  his  sons  died,  seemingly  through 
some  sudden  casualty,  aud  Luca  depicted  the  corpse  with  sorrow- 
ful but  steady  self-possossion.  Ho  is  described  as  full  of  kindliness 
and  amiability,  sincere,  courteous,  easy  with  his  art  assistants,  of 
fine  manners,  living  and  dressing  well ;  indeed,  according  to  Vasari, 
he  always  lived  more  like  a  nobleman  than  a  painter.  The  Torri- 
giani  Gallenr  in  Florence  contains  a  grand  life-sized  portrait  by 
Signorelli  of  a  man  in  a  rod  cap  and  vest ;  this  is  said  to  be  the 
likeness  of  the  painter  himself,  and  corresponds  with  Yasari's  ob- 
servation. Tho  pictorial  reputation  of  Signorelli  has  revived  and 
ri^ned  very  much  throughout  Europe  in  recent  years.  The  for«« 
going  account  of  him  ia  principally  founded  upon  that  given  by 
Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  better 
specimen  of  his  work  than  the  Circumcision  of  Jesus,  a  panel  lately 
in  Hamilton  Palace,  near  Qlaagow.  (W.  M.  R.) 
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SIKHS.  See  India,  vol.  zii.  p.  808,  and  PiTif  jab,  toL 
XX.  p.  110;  also  Hinddstaki,  toL  xi.  p.  644. 

SIKKIM,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  eastern  Hima- 
Uya  Mountains,  between  27*  9'  and  27*  58'  N.  lat,  and 
between  88*  4'  and  89*  K  long.,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-east  hj  Tibet,  on  the  south-east  by  Bhutan,  on 
the  south  by  the  British  district  of  Darjiling,  and  on  the 
west  by  KepAl.  It  covers  an  area  of  2600  square  miles, 
with  an  estimated  population  of  7000.  The  Tibetan  name 
for  Sikkim  is  Dingjing  or  Demo-jong,  and  for  the  people 
Dennjong  Maro ;  the  Otirkhas  csll  them  Lepchas,  but  Mr 
Clements  Markham,  in  his  work  on  Tibet  (1879),  says 
that  their  proper  name  La  Bong.  The  whole  of  the  state  is 
situated  at  a  considerable  elevation  within  the  Himalayan 
mountain  zone.  From  the  level  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation 
of  12,000  feet,  Sikkim  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  tall 
umbrageous  trees.  The  mountains  in  the  south  are  gene- 
rally lower  than  those  of  Darjiling  district,  but  north  of 
Tumlung  the  passes  are  of  great  height.  Jelap-la,  the 
most  southerly  of  these,  rises  to  13,000  feet;  the  two  next 
are  the  Guiatu-la  and  Yak-la,  leading  into  the  Chumbi 
valley  of  Tibet,  the  latter  being  14,000  feet  high;  further 
north  are  the  Cho-la  (15,000  feet),  on  the  direct  road  from 
Tumlung  to  Chumbi,  and  the  Tankra-la  (16,083  feet),  the 
most  snowy  pass  in  Sikkim.  The  state  is  drained  by  the 
Tista  and  its  affluents,  and  by  the  Am-machu  which  rises 
near  Parijong,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chamalhari  ppak  (23,929 
feet),  and  flows  through  the  Chumbi  valley  into  the  district 
of  Jalpoignri  under  the  name  of  the  Torsha.  Through 
Sikkim  lie  the  most  promising  routes  for  trade  with  Tibet 
At  present,  however,  the  Tibetan  passes  are  closed  to 
ordinary  British  subjects,  though  an  active  trade  is  main- 
tained in  certain  articles  by  Bhuteas  and  Tibetans. 

The  capital  of  Sikkim  is  Tnmlnng,  where  the  n^s  resides  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  nsnally  goins  to  hie  eitstes  at  Chumbi  in, 
Tibet  in  summer,  in  order  to  SToia  the  heavy  rains.  The  raja* 
reoelres  a  subsidiary  allowance  of  £1200  a  year  from  the  British 
Goremment,  in  consideration  of  his  position  as  former  ruler  of  the 
hill  territory  of  Daijiling  and  a  suomontane  tract  on  the  plain 
called  the  Morung.  Communication  with  the  state  is  kept  up 
through  the  deputy  oommisBioner  of  Darjiling.  Sikkim  produces 
rice,  Indian  com,  mUlet,  oranges,  and  two  or  three  sorts  ot  Lepcha 
cloth.     Its  mineral  products  are  lime  end  copper. 

'  SILENUS,  a  personage  of  Greek  mythology,  a  drunken 
attendant  of  Bacchus  and  closely  allied  to  the  satyrs,  of 
whom  he  appears  as  the  leader.  Elderly.satyrs  were  called 
SilenL  The  Sileni  belong  especially  to  the  legends  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  The 
stories  as  to  the  birth  of  Silenus  were  various.  Some 
called  him  a  son  of  Hermes,  others  of  Pan  and  a  nymph ; 
others  said  that  he  sprang  from  the  drops  of  the  blood  of 
Sky.  Sometimes  ho  figures  as  the  guardian  of  Dionysus. 
In  spite  of  his  dissipated  habits  he  possessed  a  large  stock 
of  general  information,  which  however,  like  Proteus,  he 
only  imparted  on  compulsion.  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
caught  him  by  mixing  wine  in  the  spring  out  of  which 
Silenus,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  had  condescended  to 
drink.  The  conversation  which  followed  is  fully  reported 
by  Theopompus  and  Aristotle  (iElian,  Var,  Hist,  iii.  18  ; 
Plutarch,  Coruol.  ad  Apoll.,  27).  Prefacing  his  remarks 
with  a  slight  sketch  of  terrestrial  geography  and  a  brief 
reference  to  the  fauna  characteristic  of  the  different  con- 
tinents, Silenus  proceeded  to  draw  an  edifying  picture  of 
the  pleasures  of  true  piety  as  contrasted  with  Uie  dreadful 
fate  in  store  for  the  wicked,  winding  up  with  a  glopmy 
reflexion  on  the  vanity  of  human  life  and  the  expression 
of  a  wish  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  Another  of  his 
homilies  has  been  preserved  by  Virgil  (BcL,  6) :  two 
shepherds  surprise  the  sage  drunk  in  a  cave ;  they  bind 
him  with  flowery  chains,  and  he  tells  them  how  the  world 
wa3  made,  with  stories  "of  remotest  eld."    Apart  from 


this  gift  of  sermonizing,  the  Sileni  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  satyrs  in  their  love  of  music,  wine,  and  women. 
Indeed,  the  Greeks  app^r  not  to  have  sharply  distinguished 
between  them ;  for  Marsyas,  the  mythical  flute-player,  is 
called  sometimes  a  satyr,  sometimes  a  Silenus.  In  art 
Silenus  appears  as  a  fat,  dumpy  old  man,  with  a  snub  nose 
and  a  bald  head,  riding  on  an  ass  and  supported  by  satyrs 
who  keep  the  jolly  toper  from  tumbling  off.  Or  he  is 
depicted  standing  or  lying  with  his  inseparable  companion, 
a  wine-skin,  which  again  he  sometimes  bestrides.  Some- 
times he  is  sitting  with  his  Pan's-pipe  or  flute  in  his  hand. 

SILESIA  (Germ.  Schlesien),  a  district  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Germany,  between  49'  28'  and  52"  T  N.  lat  and 
13*  50'  and  19*  20^  K  long.,  was  formerly  united  with  the 
kingdom-  of  Bohemia  in  the  form  of  a  duchy  (or  rather 
group  of  duchies),  and  is  now  unequally  shared  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Geographically  it  is  divided  into 
Lower  and  Upper  Silesia,  the  whole  of  the  former  and 
part  of  the  latter  belonging  to  Prussia.  The  total  area  is 
17,540  square  miles. 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Silesia  were  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Lygii  and  Quadi, 
who  retired  before  the  Slavonic  immigrations  of  the  6th 
century,  but  this  statement  is  beyond  the  range  of  posi- 
tive proof.  The  earliest  form  of  the  name,  Sleenzane  or 
Zlesane,  shows  a  Slavonic  origin,  and  further  than  this 
we  have  no  means  of  penetrating.  Various  explanations 
have  been  given  of  the  name,  and  one  old  writer  gravely 
connects  it  with  the  propEet  Elisha;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  first  applied  to  the  district  round  Mount 
Zlenz  (the  modern  Zobten)  and  the  river  Zlenza  (Lohe), 
and  thence  spread  gradually  over  the  whole  region  now 
known  as  Silesia.  These  early  Slavonic  inhabitants  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Lechs  (Poles),  and  the  modem 
Poluh  name  for  the  inhabitants  is  Zlesaki.  The  history  of 
Silesia  consists  substantially  of  the  process  which  has  con- 
verted it  from  a  Slavonic  territory  into  &  predominantly 
German  land.  -.  •    -^    w-       -      ^tf^sr^" 

The  earliest  notices  of  Silesia  are  extremely  vague,  nor 
can  we  exactly  define  the  scope  of  the  name  in  the  first 
thousand  years  of  our  era.  It  seems  to  h^ve  formed  part 
of  the  great  but  short-lived  kingdom  of  Moravia.  (q,vJ)  in 
the  9th  century,  and  afterwards  oscillated  between  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  becoming 
definitely  incorporated  with  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
10th  century.  Christianity  was  introduced  about  the  year 
960,  and  from  1000  on  we  have  an  unbroken  list  of  bishops 
of  Breslau.  The  first  contact  of  Germany  with  Silesia  was 
disastrous  to  the  former,  as  it  was  on  the  fastnesses  of 
Silesia  that  Henry  V.  squandered  his  strength  in  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Poland  in  1109.  More 
fortunate  was  the  intervention  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  in 
1163  in  behalf  of  the  three  sons  of  the  dispossessed 
Ladislaus,  a  member  of  the  Polish  royal  family  of  the 
Piasts.  He  succeeded  in  securing  as  their  share  of  the 
Polish  dominions  the  whole  of  Silesia,  though  it  was  not 
till  forty  or  fifty  years  later  that  it  could  be  said  to  have 
gained  actual  independence  of  Poland.  These  three 
princes  were  the  ancestors  and  founders  of  the  various 
ducal  lines  that  henceforth  ruled  in  Silesia,  and  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  German  king  accounts  in 
great  measure  for  the  process  of  Germanization  which 
Silesia  now  began  to  undergo,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
troduction of  German  colonists  in  scantily  peopled  or 
desolated  districts.  The  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Ladislaus  received  the  town  of  Breslau  and  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  territory,  so  that  the  history  of  Silesia 
for  the  next  two  or  three  generations  is  practically  that 
of  his  line.  Under  his  grandson  Henry  the  Bearded 
(1 202-1 238>  the  Germanization  of  Silesia  made  rapid  pro- 
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gFMMK  and  the  dnchy  at  that  time  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
balwark  or  mark  against  the  Slave  in  the  soath-eaet  of 
Qermanj,  jnet  as  the  duchy  of  IVoaBia  was  m  the  north- 
east Heniy  extended  his  sway  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  Siiesiai  and  in  fact  united  under  his  sceptre  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  old  Polish  dominions.  His  son 
Henry  IL  (1238-1241)  had  a  short  reign  with  a  glorious 
end,  falling  in  1241  at  the  battle  of  Liegnits^  where  his 
determined  resistance  turned  bacl^  from  Germany  the 
alarming  Mongolian  invasion.  On  his  death  his  terri- 
tories were  shared  among  his  sons,  and  the  series  of 
divisions  and  subdiviuons  began  which  resulted  in  almost 
every  Silesian  town  of  any  importance  becoming  the 
capital  of  an  independent  princei  At  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  centuiy  there  were  no  fewer  than  17  prin- 
cipalities of  this  kind,  nearly  all  held  by  dukes  of  the 
Piast  family.  It  was  inevitable  that  these  petty  rulers 
should  feel  the  want  of  a  support  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Poland,  and  it  was  inevitabla^  too^  that  the  rela- 
cion  opened  in  consequence  with  Bohemia  should  gradually 
change  from  mere  protection  to  feudal  supremacy.  By 
1355  the  supremacy  of  Bohemia  was  formally  recognised 
as  extending  over  the  whole  of  Silesia,  though  the  Silesians 
retained  a  considerable  measure  of  independence,  including 
the  right  to  hold  general  diets  for  the  settlement  of  their 
internal  relations.  The  kings  of  Bohemia  afr  this  time 
(John,  Charles  IV.)  were  members  of  the  Oerman  house 
of  Luxemburg^  and  Silesia  under  their  sway  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  entirely  German  land. 

During  the  Hussite  wan  of  the  15th  century  Silesia^ 
which  aAered  zealously  to  the  old  ftdth,  suffered  greatly 
from  Hussite  forays.  The  Luxemburg  dominion  broke 
up  in  1458,  when  Hungary  and  Bohemia  elected  rulers 
of  their  own  nationality.  Silesia^  however,  neglected  the 
opportunity  to  elect  a  German  king  for  itself,  and  sup- 
ported the  Bohemian  king  George  Podiebrad.  Breslau, 
still  the  most  powerful  of  the  principalities,  threw  in  its 
lot  with  Matthew  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  who  fought  many 
of  his  battles  on  Silesian  soil  By  the  treaty  of  Olmftts 
in  1479  Matthew  acquired  all  the  tributary  lands  of 
the  Bohemian  crown,  including  Silesia,  which  remained 
attached  to  Hungary  down  to  1490.  In  that  year 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  became  once  more  u^ted  under 
the  same  king.  In  1526  Silesia  passed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Bohemian  inheritance  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  (see 
Bohemia).  The  Beformation  at  first  made  rapid  progress 
in  Silesia,  and  the  native  dukes  placed  little  opposition 
in  its  way.  The  Hapsburg  princes,  however,  acted  very 
differently,  and  tiie  Silesian  Protestants  suffered  mu<£ 
persecution  before,  during,  and  after  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War.  It  was  not  indeed  till  the  18th  centuiy  that  they 
acquired  formal  recognition  and  the  restoration  of  some  of 
their  confiscated  churches. 

The  First  Silesian  War  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  broke  out  in  1740,  had  its  ultimate  cause  (nomin- 
ally at  least)  in  a  compact  of  mutual  succession  entered 
into  in  1537  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  on  the  one 
side  and  the  duke  of  Liegnitz  on  the  other.  The  emperor, 
as  feudal  superior  of  the  duke,  had  indeed  refused  to 
recognize  this  agreement,  but  the  Great  Elector  did  not 
fail  to  put  in  his  claim  on  the  death  of  the  last  duke  in 
1675,  and  Frederick  now  thought  the  opportunity  too 
good  to  be  lost  The  progress  of  the  three  Silesian  wars 
is  recounted  in  the  article  Austria  (vol.  iii.  p.  127-129). 
At  the  peace  of  Hubertusburg  (1763)  Prussia  was  left  in 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Silesia,  with  the  frontier 
as  it  still  exists.  Frederick  exerted  himself  to  atone  for 
the  evils  brought  upon  the  district  through  the  ravages  of 
war  by  introducing  colonists  and  capit^  reforming  the 
lidministiation,  granting  complete  religious  liberty,  and 


the  like.  That  this  seed  did  not  fall  on  ungrateful  soil' 
seems  proved  by  the  modem  prosperity  of  Silesia  and  the 
leyalty  with  which  ite  inhabitants  have  clung  to  the 
Prussian  cause.  Silesia  formed  part  of  the  reduced  king- 
dom of  Plrussia  left  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1806,  and  it 
was  the  centre  of  the  national  rising  of  1813,  when  the 
king  issued  his  celebrated  address  ''To  my  ^ople  **  from 
Breslau.  Stein's  emancipating  edict  of  1807  was  wel- 
comed with  profound  satisfaction  in  Silesia,  where  the 
oonditi(»u  of  serfdom  had  been  particularly  oppressive, 
and  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Silesians  flocked  to  the  standard  a  few 
years  later.^ 

Pbubsian  SiLisiA,  the  larffest  province  of  Pmana  (eee  vol  xx. 
plate  I.X  with  an  area  of  15,660  aqaare  mileL  forms  the  eouth- 
eaetem  limb  of  the  kiiiffdoin,  and  u  bounded  by  Brandenbui^, 
Poeen,  Rnasian  Poland,  Oalicia,  Austrian  Silesia,  Moravia,  Bohemia, 
and  the  kingdom  and  province  of  Saxony.  Besides  the  bulk  of  the 
old  dnchy  of  Silesia,  it  comprises  the  conntship  of  GUtz,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Neumark,  and  part  of  Vpper  Lusatia,  taken  from 
Saxony  in  1816.  The  province  is  dividea  into  three  governmental 
districts, — Liegnits  and  Brsslaa  corresponding  to  tower  Silesia, 
while  (^»peln  takes  in  the  greater  part  of  upper,  soathem,  or 
mountainous  Silesia. 

FhysipgTaphically  Silesia  is  roughly  divided  into  a  ^t  and  a 
hilly  portion  by  the  soKsalled  Silesian  Langenthal,  which  begins 
on  the  south-east  near  the  Malapane,  and  extends  across  the  pro> 
vinoe  in  a  west-by-north  direction  to  the  Black  Sister,  following 
in  part  the  vallev  of  the  Oder.  The  south-east  part  of  the  province, 
to  the  east  of  the  Oder  and  south  of  the  Malapane,  consists  of  a 
hilly  outpost  of  the  Oarpathians  (the  Tamowitz  pUiteauX  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  To  the  west  of  the  Oder  the 
land  rises  mdually  from  the  Langenthal  towsrds  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  province,  which  is  formed  by  the  centrsi  part  of 
the  Sndetlc  system,  including  the  Olats  Mountains  and  the  Bio- 
>sengebiige  (SohneekoppcL  62M  feet).  Among  the  loftier  elevations 
in  2dvanoe  of  this  southern  barrier  tiie  most  conspicuous  is  the 
Zobtan  (8216  feet),  the  historical  connexion  of  which  with  the 
name  of  the  province  has  been  mentioned  above.  To  the  norlih 
Snd  north-east  of  the  Oder  the  province  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
the  great  North-Gennaa  plain,  though  a  hilly  ridge,  rsrely  attain- 
ing a  height  of  1000  feet^  may  be  traced  from  esst  to  west,  sssert- 
ing  itself  most  definitely  in  tiie  Katzeneebirge.  Kearly  the  ifhole 
of  Silesia  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Oder,  which  flows  through  it 
from  south-esst  to  north-west,  dividing  the  province  into  two 
approximately  equal  parts.  The  Vistula  touches  the  province  on 
the  south-east,  and  receives  a  few  small  tributaries  from  it,  while 
on  the  west  the  Spree  and  Black  Sister  belong  to  the  system  of 
the  Slbe.  The  Iser  rises  among  the  mountains  on  the  south. 
Among  the  chief  feeders  of  the  Oder  are  the  Malapane  (right),  the 
OUtier  Neisse  (left),  the  Eatzbach  ^eft),  and  the  Bartsch  (right)) 
the  Bober  and  Quein  flow  through  Silesia  but  join  the  Oder  oeyond 
the  frontier.  The  only  lake  of  anv  extent  is  the  Schlawa  ^ee,  7 
miles  long,  on  the  north  frontier.  Tnere  is  a  considerable  diflbrence 
in  the  climate  of  Lower  and  Upper  Silesia,  and  some  of  the  villages 
in  the  Biesengebirge  have  the  lowest  mean  temperature  of  any 
inhabited  place  in  Russia  (belo^  40*  Fahr.). 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  province  50  per  cent  is  occupied  by 
arable  land,  10*8  per  cent,  by  pasture  ana  meadow,  and  nearly  29 
per  cent  by  forests.  The  soil  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ia 
generally  good,  and  the  district  between  Batibor  and  Lieffnits, 
where  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  surface  U  under  the  plough,  is 
reckoned  one  of  tne  most  fertile  in  Germany.  The  parts  of  lower 
Silesia  adjoining  Brandenburg,  and  also  the  district  to  the  east  of 
the  Oder,  sre  sandy  and  comparatively  unproductive.  The  different 
cereals  are  all  grown  with  success,  wheat  and  rye  sometimes  in 
quantity  enough  for  exportation.  Flax  is  still  a  frequent  crop  in 
tne  hilly  districts,  and  more  sugar-beets  are  raised  in  Silesia  tnan 
in  any  other  Prussian  province  except  Saxony.  Tobacco,  oil-seeds, 
chicory,  and  hops  may  also  be  specified,  while  a  little  wine,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  is  produced  near  Grunberg.  Mulberry  trees  for 
the  silk-culture  have  been  introduced  and  thrive  fairly.  Lar;^ 
estates  are  the  rule  in  Silesia,  where  85  per  cent  of  the  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  owners  possessing  at  least  250  acres,  while  propertiea 
of  60,000  to  100,000  acres  are  common.  The  districts  of  Oppeln 
and  Liegnitz  are  among  the  most  richly  wooded  parts  of  Prussia. 
According  to  the  live-stock  census  for  1888,  Silesia  contains 
275,122  horses,  1,897,180  cows,  1,809,496  sheep,  518,612  pigs, 
176,288  goats,  and  128,828  bee-hives.  The  merino  sheep  was 
introduced  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  since  then  the  Stiesian 

>  CompaTB  GrUnhagen,  Oeachichte  Sehleaima  (Gotha,  1884  s;.)- 
An  account  of  the  poetical  schools  of  Silesia  is  given  under  the 
heAding  Oxemant  (vol.  x.  pp.  680-1). 
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breed  of  sheep  has  been  grestly  hnprored.  The  woods  and  monn- 
tadns  harbonr  laige  qnantitiee  of  game,  snch  aa  red  deer,  roedeer, 
wild  boais,  and  bares,  while  an  occasional  wolf  finds  its  wsy  into 
the  provinoe  from  the  Carpathians.  The  fishery  indndes  salmon 
in  the  Oder,  tront  in  the  monntain-streams,  aod  carp  in  the  small 
lakes  or  ponds  with  which  the  province  is  sprinkled.  Compare  the 
tables  in  Pbubsia  (vol.  xx.  p>.  14). 

The  great  wealth  of  Silesia,  however,  lies  nnderground,  in  the 
shape  of  lai^  stores  of  coal  and  other  minerals,  and  its  mining 
records  go  back  to  the  12th  centnrj.  The  coal-measures  of  Upper 
SUesia,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  province,  are  among  the  most 
extensive  in  continental  Europe,  and  there  is  another  large  field 
near  Waldenburg.  The  annual  output,  ranging  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  millions  of  tons,  valued  at  nearlv  £3,000,000  sterling, 
is  equsl  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  yield  of  Germany. 
The  district  of  Oppeln  also  contains  a  great  quantity  of  iron 
(annual  produce  750,000  to  800,000  tons,  value  about  £1,000,000). 
The  deposits  of  zinc  in  the  vicinity  of  Beuthen  are  perhaps  the 
richest  in  the  world,  and  produce  four-fifths  of  the  zinc  of  Germany 
(550,000  tons).  The  remaining  mineral  products  include  lead 
(from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  extracted!  copper, 
cobalt,  arsenic,  the  rare  metal  cadmium,  alum,  brown  coal,  marole, 
and  a  few  of  the  commoner  precious  stones  (jaspers,  abates,  ame- 
th]f«ts,  kc).  The  province  contains  practically  no  ssit  or  brine 
springs,  but  there  are  well-known  mineral  springs  st  Warmbrunn, 
Salzbrunn,  and  several  other  places. 

A  bosy  manufacturing  activity  has  long  been  nntted  with  the 
nndeigronnd  indnstries  of  SUesia,  and  the  province  in  this  respect 
pelds  the  palm  to  no  other  part  of  Prussia  except  districts  in  the 
Rhineland  and  Westphalia.  On  the  plateau  of  Tamowitz  the 
working  and  smelting  of  metals  is  naturally  the  predominant 
industry,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beuthen,  EonigshUtte,  and 
Gleiwifas  there  seems  an  almost  endless  succesdon  of  iron-works. 
sine-foundries,  machine-shops,  and  the  like.  In  1881  the  total 
value  of  the  metals  produced  in  the  various  foundries  of  the  pro- 
vince was  £2,376, 25(C  At  the' foot  of  the  Biesengebirge,  and  along 
the  sonthem  mountain  line  generally,  the  teztue  industries  pre- 
vaiL  Weaving  has  been  practised  in  Silesia,  on  a  laige  scale,  since 
the  14th  century ;  and  Suesian  linen  still  maintains  in  reputation, 
though  the  conditions  of  production  have  greatly  changed.  Cotton 
and  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds  are  also  made  in  large  quantities, 
and  among  the  other  industrial  products  are  beetroot  sugar 
(157,000  tons  in  1883-^4),  spirits,  chemicals,  tobacco,  starch,  paper, 
pottery,  and  **  Bohemian  glass."  Laoe»  somewhat  resembling  mat 
of  Brussels,  is  made  by  ue  women  of  the  mountainous  dismcts. 
The  trade  of  Silesia  is  scarcely  so  extensive  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  important  industrial  activity.  On  the  east  it  is  hampered 
bv  the  strimg^ent  reffulations  of  the  Kussian  frontier,  and  the  great 
waterway  ot  the  Oder  is  sometimes  too  low  in  summer  for  naviga- 
tion. 'Die  extension  of  the  railway  system  nas,  however,  had  Its 
ttsual  effect  in  fostering  commerce,  and  the  minerfd  and  manufac- 
tmed  products  of  the  province  are  freely  exported. 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  population  of  £Ulesia  was  4,007,926,  of 
whom  2,082,084  were  Boman  (^holies,  1,867,489  Protestants, 
snd  52,882  Jews.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  urban 
and  65  per  cent  ruraL  The  density  Is  257  per  square  mile,  less 
than  that  of  Westphalia  (262)  and  the  Khineland  (390) ;  but  the 
average  is  of  course  very  greatly  exceeded  in  the  industrial 
districts,  such  as  Beuthen.  The  occupation  census  of  1883  shows 
that  44  per  cent  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture, 
86  per  cent,  by  industries,  8*4  per  cent  by  tmde,  and  2*2  per  6ent 
by  daily  labour  and  domestic  service,  while  4  per  cent  belong  to 
the  official  and  6  per  cent  to  the  unemployed  classes.  Noiriy 
three-foorths  of  the  inhabitants  and  territoir  are  Cterman,  but  to 
the  east  of  the  Oder  the  Poles  (nearly  1,000.000)  form  the  bulk  of 
the  popoLition,  while  there  are  about  50,000  cWhs  in  the  souUi 
inrt  of  the  province  and  30,000  Wends  near  liegnitz.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  most  of  whom  are  under  the  ecdes&stical  syrtj  of  the 
mince-bishop  of  Brealau,  are  predominant  in  Upper  Silesia  uid 
Glafa ;  the  Protestants  p«yail  in  Lower  Silesia,  to  the  west  of  the 
Oder,  and  in  Lusatia.  The  noblesse  is  very  numerous  in  Silesia, 
ehiefiy  in.  consequence  of  the  Polish  districts  it  includes.  The 
educational  uistitutions  of  the  province  are  headed  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Breslan.  In  1888-84  the  percentage  of  illiterate  recruits, 
in  spite  of  the  large  Polish-speaking  contingent,  was  only  170. 
The  capital  and  seat  of  the  provincial  diet  is  Breslan,  which 
is  also  by  iar  the  huvest  and  most  important  town  (298,898 
ishabitanis  in  1885).  The  towns  next  in  point  of  size  are  QUrUtz 
(55,120  inhabitants),  lamitz  (48.851\  Koninhatte  (81,881), 
Beuthen  (26,478),  Schweidnifcz  (23,776),  Neisse  (21.444),  and 
Glonn  (20,008).  The  province  sends  thirty-five  members  to  the 
rricAitag  and  sixty-fire  to  the  Prussian  chambOT  of  deputies. 
The  ^ovofmment  divisions  of  Breslsn  and  Oppeln  together  form 
the  district  of  the  6th  army  corps  (seat,  Bredau),  wlule  Liegnitz 
belongs  to  that  of  the  5th  army  corps,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  at  Poaen.    Glogso,  Glatz,  Neis8^  and  Cosel  are  fortresses. 

AWTBXAjr  BoniA,  the  p«rt  of  the  duchy  that  Temained   to 


Austria  after  the  Seven  Yean*  War,  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
whole,  its  area  being  only  1980  square  miles,  or  about  one-eighth 
of  that  of  Prussian  Silesia.  It  laDs  into  two  small  portions  of 
territory,  separated  by  a  projecting  limb  of  Moravia  and  sur- 
rounded by  Prussisn  Silesia,  Moravia,  Hungarv,  and  Galicia. 
Until  1849  it  was  for  administrative  purposes  reckoned  a  part  of 
Moravia,  but  since  that  year  it  has  been  a  crownland  of  the 
Austrian  empire  (the  smallest  of  all),  with  the  style  of  duchy. 
The  Tropin  or  western  division  of  the  crownland  is  flanked  by 
the  Sudetic  Mountains  (Altvater,  4678  feet),  and  the  Teschen  or 
eastern  half  by  the  Carpathians  (Ussahom,  4330  feet),  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  ofishoots  of  these  ranges. 
The  Vistula  rises  on  the  Carpathian^  within  Austrian  Silesia, 
while  the  western  part  of  the  crownland  is  close  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Oder,  which  rises  near  at  hand  in  Moravia.  Owing  to  its 
mountainous  character  and  its  slope  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east  the  crownland  has  a  somewhat  severe  climate  for  its  latitude, 
the  mean  temperature  being  only  50*  Fahr.,  while  the  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  20  to  30  inches.  Upwards  of  45  per  cent  of 
the  surface  is  occupied  by  arable  land,  74  per  cent  by  meadows 
and  gardens,  104  P«'  cent  by  pastures,  and  82per  cent  by  forests, 
while  4^  per  cent  is  unproductive  ground.  The  soil  cannot  as  a 
rule  be  termed  rteh,  though  some  of  the  valleys  are  fertile.  The 
chief  crops  are  oats,  r3re,  bariey,  potatoes,  clover,  and  flax.  Dairy- 
farming  is  carried  on  in  the  mountains  after  the  Alpine  fashion, 
and  sheep  are  fairly  numerous.  Geese  and  pigeons  are  reared  in 
great  quantities,  and  the  hunting  and  fishing  are  both  very  prolific. 
The  principal  mineral  resources  are  coal  (Suesia  producing  18  per 
cent  of  the  produce  of  Austria-Hungary),  iron,  marble,  and  idate. 
Like  its  Prussian  neighbour,  the  erowniand  boasts  a  very  busy 
industrisl  activity^  the  chief  products  of  which  are  its  iron  and  steel 
goods,  textile  fabncs  (linen,  woollen,  cotton,  velvet,  silk),  chemicals, 
liqueurs,  and  beetroot  sugar.  The  trade  is  chiefly  a  transit  one, 
though  the  manufactures  and  agricultnrsl  produce  of  tiie  province 
are  exported  in  conaiderable  quantity.  Troppau,  the  capital  of 
the  duchy,  contains  large  cloth  manufactories,  while  Teschen, 
Bielitz,  ana  Jagemdorf  are  also  busy  places.  The  population  in 
1885  was  577,593,  of  whom  81,000  were  Protestants  and  9000 
Jews.  About  48  per  cent  of  the  population  is  supported  by 
agriculture  and  27*5  per  cent  by  industry.  Divided  ac^Hjrding  to 
nationalities,  there  are  275,000  Germans,  180,000  Czechs,  and 
158,000  Poles.  The  German  element  is  predominant  in  the  towns, 
the  Polish  in  the  eastern  or  Teschen  division.  The  dnchy  sends 
ten  members  to  the  Austrian  house  of  representatives  ana  has  a 
provincial  diet  of  thirty-one  members.  (J.  P.  M.) 

SILICA,  the  oaiy  known  oxide  of  silicon  (see 
Chimibtst,  voL  t.  pp.  521-524),  ocean  native  in  a  great 
yariety  of  forms,  yhieb,  however,  correspond  to  only  the 
fonr  distinct  species  of  Quartz  (q,v.;  see  also  ^fnTZE- 
ALOcnr,  ToL  xvL  p.  3B9),  tridymite,  Opal  (q.v.,  and  compare 
vol.  XtL  p.  390),  and  siliceous  eartL  Ordinary  quarts- 
rock  and  sand  are  more  impure  forms  of  quartz.  Tridymite 
differs  from  ouartz  only  by  a  lower  specific  grayit^,  and  in 
crystallometric  Retails ;  the  crystals  are  as  a  rule  arranged 
in  triplets — hence  the  name  (see  yo].  rvl  p.  389).  ^iii 
ceous  earth  when  dry  forms  a  very  yolundnous,  soft^ 
fine  powder ;  it  consists  of  the  shells  of  Infiuorieu  As 
a  chemical  bpecies  it  differs  little  from  opaL  Siliceous 
earth,  having  a  veiy  low  rate  of  thermal  conductivity, 
serves  well  as  a  stuffing  for  the  hollow  waUs  of  ice-chests, 
fire-proof  safes,  ^  It  is  used  besides  for  the  making  of 
Dtnamitk  (s-^)'  Bilica  of  any  kind  is  absolutely  non- 
volatile, ^d  is  lusihle  only  at  the  temperature  of  the  ozy  - 
hydrogen  flame ;  a  slight  admixture  of  base  (potash,  lime^ 
&cX  however,  suffices  to  cause  it  to  ^frit'*  at  a  red  heat« 
It  is  absolutely  proof  against  the  action  of  water  and 
ordinary  mineral  acids;  hydrofluoric  acid  acts  on  it  ener- 
getically, as  explained  in  CHioasTBT,  voL  v.  p.  £22. 

AJhUvM  SUiccUes. — Silica  readily  dissolves  st  a  red  heat  in  fused 
alkaline  carbonates,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  formation 
of  alkaline  silicates.  In  this  process  one  molecule  SiO.  of  silica 
is  capable  of  decomposing  at  most  2R^C02  (where  R- j£  or  Na).. 
The  compound  SiOr2B,0,  "  orthosilicate  "  of  alkali,  freezea  into  a 
compact  non-transparent  mass,  readily  soluble  in  water,  with 
formation  of  an  intensely  alkaline  solution.  It  does  not  unite 
with  any  additional  alkau,  but  readily  fuses  up  with  more  silica. 
Without  gomg  beyond  a  red  heat  it  is  easy  to  produce  thus 
homogeneous  masses  of  any  composition,  "Stifi.v&iQ^  from  x^\ 
up  to  «— (at  least)  4. 

Compounds  approximatinff  to  «— 4  are  known  as  wxter  gkm. 
Potash  water  glass,  K/X  4SiO|,  was  discovered  in  1826  by  Fnofas  ia 
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Mankh,  wlio  notfeed  «11  its  finctiedlv  importuit  ptvperHes  snd 
«aw  their  aignifieanoe.  Water  gUas  when  in  compact  piooes  looks 
like  ordinary  ffUss,  and  is  not  at  all  obvionaly  attacked  by  cold 
water.  Bat  when  the  powdered  snhstanoo  is"*  boiled  with  water  it 
diuolvea,  and  the  solution  can  be  boiled  down  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup  without  anything  sp]iaratlng  out  even  in  the  cold. 
Such  water-glass  syrup,  .  hen  appliotl  as  a  coating  to  wood, 
pasteboard,  kc,  dncs  up  into  a  coherent  Tarnish  which  renders 
tlie  object  non-inflammable,  bccauas  in  tho  heat  of  a  lire  the  coat- 
ing molts  into  a  continuous  Tiacid  coTering  which  |Mt>hiblts  access 
of  oxygen  to  the  interior.  The  early  aiiplication  of  water  elaas 
to  the  scenery  of  the  Munich  court  theatre  explains  its  long 
immonity  from  destructive  fircai  MThcn  mixed  with  powdered 
chalk,  magncsite,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  many  other  similar  niate- 
tials,  it  ^raduallT  unites  with  these  into  hard  stcoe-like  masses. 
Caustic  lime  and  magnesia  (MgO)  thus  nnite  with  it  with  ex- 
ceptional promptitude,  with  elimination  of  alkali  Water  glass, 
in  short,  is  to  the  rlasa  of  mineral  subatsnces  referred  to  what 
ordiuarr  glue  is  to  wood  and  pajier,  kc,  and  it  is  used  largely 
for  analogous  purposes.  Fuchs  liimself  based  upon  this  property 
of  his  preparation  a  new  process  of  wall  painting  which  was  auV- 
so«mently  deTolo]ied  and  brooslit  to  great  perfection  by  Kaolbach 
and  others.  In  this  proccps  of  "  stereochroniy,'''as  it  is  called,  the 
more  immediate  basis  for  the  pointing  conai«ts  of  a  thin  layer  of  a 
kind  of  cement  made  up  of  powdered  marble,  dolomite,  qnartx, 
and  air-worn  |uicklime  with  water  glass.  "On  it  the  colours  are 
laid  with  plain  water,  which  causes  them  to  stick  on,  but  <niite 
loosely,  so  that  the  artist  can  work  at  leisure  and  correct  mutakes. 
The  finished  painting  is  fixed  by  applying  to  it  a  sprsT  of  water 
glass  solution,  which,  in.  the  course  of  a  few  days  makes  it  per- 
mctly  fast  All  that  then  remains  to  be  done  is  to  wash  the 
painting  with  alcohol  to  remove  the  eliminated  alkali  and  any 
dnst  that  may  hare  collected.  A  stercochromic  iiainting  (unlike 
one  made  by  the  old  Ireaco  process)  is  practically  |>roo?  against 
atmospheric  influences,  even  nndcr  a  northern  climate.  In  a 
watar-dass  solution  the  alkali  i^  so  to  say,  only  half  combined  with 
the  silica ;  part  of  it  in  fact  must  be  presumed  to  be  present  in  the 
free  state.  At  any  rate  the  solution  emnlsionises  fats,  and  therefore 
is  a  cleansing  sgent  in  the  same  sense  as  soap-solution  is.  Water 
glass  and  other  alkaline  sUicates  are  accordingly  used  as  additions 
to  soma  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  soap. 

SILISTRIA,  or  Silistr.\,  a  fortified  town  on  the  sonth 
side  of  the  Danube,  75  miles  below  Rustchok,  and 
150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  now  at  the  head 
of  a  district  in  the  principality  of  Bulgaria.  In  1881  the 
population  was  10,G57. 

Silistria  is  the  Durostornm  of  the  Romans,  the  Dnrostolos  of 
the  Byzantines,  the  Drstr  of  the  Bulgarians.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  the  Roman  province  of  llcesia  Inferior, 
successively  tlie  headquarters  of  the  legio  I.  Italica  and  the  l^o 
XI.  Claudia.  It  was  aefended  by  the  Bulgarian  cxar  Simeon  against 
the  Hungarians  (893).  Captured  by  Svyatoslafi^  the  Yaringian  called 
to  the  assistance  of  the  emiwror  Kicephorus  (967),  i^  was  subse- 

3uently  recovered  by  the  Bulgarians  after  a  three  months'  heroic 
efence.  Under  the  Turks,  whose  rule  began  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  century,  Silistria  continued  to  flourish  :  H^i  Khalfa 
describes  it  ss  the  most  important  of  all  the  Danubian  towna. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan  with  five  bishop  under 
him  ;  and  a  settlement  of  Ra^san  merchants  kept  alive  its  com- 
mercial interests.  The  Russians,  who  captured  Silistria  in  ISlOj 
destroyed  its  fortifications  before  they  withdrew ;  but  they  were 
rebuilt  by  foreign  engineers,  and  in  1828-9  were  strong  enough  to 
offer  a  serious  resistance  to  the  Russians,  who  lost  SOOO  men.  At 
that  date  the  population,  inclnding  the  garrison,  was  24,000,  but 
in  1837  it  was  only  about  4000.  In  1854  tno  town  was  successfully 
defended  by  General  Krsch  against  the  Russians  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Austrians  in  the  peninsula.  It  was  again  invested  by  the 
Russians  in  1877,  and  on  the  coucluoion  of  peace  was  eracoatsd  bj 
Uie  Turks. 

SILIUS  ITALICnS,  a  Latin  epic  poet,  was  bom  in  25 
and  died  in  101  a.d.  His  birthplace  u  unknown.  From 
Ida  cognomen  Italicus  the  concluuon  has  been  drawn  that 
he  came  from  the  town  of  Italica  in  Spain ;  but  Latin 
usage  xn>uld  in  that  case  have  demanded  the  form  Itali- 
oMMt,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Martial  would  have 
failed  to  name  him  among  the  literary  celebrities  of  Spain 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  century.  The  conjecture  that 
Silius  was  from  Italica,  the  capital  of  the  ItrUian  confedera- 
tion during  the  Social  War,  is  open  to  still  stronger 
objection.  Most  likely  some  ancestor  of  the  poet  acquired 
the  title  **  Italicus  "  from  having  been  a  member  of  one  of 
Ube  eorpoffatioaa  of  "  Italici "  who  are  often  mentioned 


in  inscriptioiis  from  Sicilj  and  daewhere.  In  early  life 
Silius.  was  a  renowned  forensic  orator,  later  a  safe  and 
cautious  politician,  without  ability  or  ambition  enough  to 
be  legitimately  obnoxious  to  the  cruel  rulers  under  whom  he 
lived.  But  mediocrity  was  hardly  an  efficient  protection 
against  the  murderous  whims  of  Nero,  and  Silius  was 
generally  believed  to  have  secured  at  once  his  own  safety 
and  his  promotion  to  the  consulship  by  putting  Lis 
oratorical  powers  to  discreditable  use  in  the  judicial  farces 
which  often  ushered  in  the  doom  of  the  emperor's  victims. 
He  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Nero's  death  (69),  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  having  been  one  of  two 
witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  conferences  between 
Vitellius  and  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  elder  brother  of 
Vespasian,  when  the  legions  from  the  East  were  marching 
rapidly  on  the  capital  The  life  of  Silius  after  his  con- 
sulship is  well  depicted  by  the  younger  Pliny: — "Ho 
conducted  himself  wisely  and  courteously  as  the  friend  of 
tho  luxurious  and  cruel  Vitellius ;  he  won  repute  by  his 
proconsulship  of  Asia,  and  obliterated  by  the  praiseworthy 
use  he  made  of  his  leisure  the  stain  he  had  incurred  through 
his  acti ve  exertions  in  former  days.  In  dignity  and  content- 
ment, avoiding  power  and  therefore  hostility,  he  outlived 
the  Flavian  dynasty,  keeping  to  a  private  station  after 
his  governorship  of  Asia."  His  poem  contains  only  two 
passages  relating  to  the  FUvians;  in  both  Domitian  is 
eulogized  as  a  warrior ;  in  one  he  figures  as  a  singer  whose 
lyre  is  sweeter  than  that  of  Orpheus  himelf.  Silius  had 
evidently  little  taste  for  bowing  down  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon,  and  refrained  from  using  the  many  opportunities 
which  his  epic  afforded  for  humouring  the  vanity  of  the 
imperial  house.  He  was  a  great  student  and  patron  of 
literature  and  art,  and  a  passionate  collector.  Two  great 
Romans  of  the  past,  Cicero  and  Virgil,  were  by  him 
idealized  and  veritably  worshipped;  and  he  was  the  happy 
possessor  of  their  estates  at  Tusculum  and  Naples.  The 
later  life  of  Silius  was  passed  on  the  Campanian  shore, 
hard  by  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  at  which  he  offered  the 
homage  of  a  devotee.  He  closely  emulated  the  lives  of 
his  two  great  heroes:  the  one 'he  followed  in  composing 
epic  verse,  the  other  in  debating  philosophic  questions 
with  his  friends,  of  like  tastes.  Among  these  was 
Epictetua,  who  judged  him  to  be  the  most  philosophic 
spirit  among  the  Romans  of  his  time,  and  Cornutus,  the 
Stoic,  rhetorician,  and  grammarian,  who  appropriately 
dedicated  to  Silius  a  commentary  upon  VirgiL  Though 
the  verse  of  Silius  is  not  wrapped  in  Stoic  gloom  like 
that  of  Lucan,  yet  Stoicism  lends  in  many  places  a  not 
ungraceful  gravity  to  his  poem.  Silius  was  one  of  the 
numerous  Romans  of  the  early  empire  who  had  the  courage 
of  their  opinions,  and  carried  into  perfect  practice  the 
theory  of  suicide  adopted  by  their  school  Stricken  by  an 
incurable  disease,  he  starved  himself  to  death,  keeping  a 
cheerful  countenance  to  the  end. 

Whether  Silius  committed  to  irriting  his  philosophic  dialogues 
or  not,  vn  cannot  say.  Chance  has  preserrea  to  us  nis  epic  poem 
entitled  Punica,  in  seventeen  books,  and  couipritiing  some  fourteen 
thousand  lines.  The  epics  of  Silius,  Lucan,  Statius,  and  Valvrius 
Flscctts  ars  but  a  few  waifs  carried  down  to  us  by  the  wander- 
ing stresm  of  time  from  the  vast  mass  of  post-Virgilian  epicn.. 
Long  befors  Silius  bethought  himself  of  his  epic  all  possible 
historical  and  mythol<^cal  themes  had  been  woni  to  tatters  by 
these  poetic  In  choosing  the  Seeond  Punic  War  for  hia  subject, 
Silius  had,  ws  know,  many  predecessors,  as  he  doubtle^ts  h.id 
many  foDowsn.  From  the  time  of  Kscvius  onwards  every  p-cat 
military  struggle  in  which  the  Romans  had  been  mgr^^cd  hail 
found  its  poet  over  and  over  again.  In  justice  to  Silius  and 
Lucan,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  my&ologic  poet  had  a  far 
easier  task  thsn  the  historic.  In  a  well-known  passage  Petronius 
pointedly  describes  the  difficulties  of  the  historic  theme.  A  poet, 
M  said,  who  should  take  upon  him  the  vast  subject  of  the  civil 
wars  would  break  down  beneath  tho  burdtfu  unless  he  wcru  "  full  of 
learning,**  since  he  would  have  not  merely  to  record  facts,  which 
tbs  historians  did  much  bettrr,  but  must  possess  an  unslia«kled 
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genina,  to  which  foil  eomse  must  be  gxren  by  the  use  of  digreasions, 
py  bringing  divine  beinn  on  to  the  stage*  and  by  giving  generally 
m  mythologic  tinge  to  the  subject.  The  Latin  laws  of  the  historic 
epic  were  fixed  by  Ennins,  and  were  still  binding  when  dandian 
wrote.  ThejjTwere  never  seriously  infringed,  except  bv  Lucan,  who 
^abfltitnted  for  the  dei  ex  maehina  of  his  predecessors  the  vast,  dim, 
and  impocing  Stoic  conception  of  destiny.  By  protracted  appUoa- 
tion.  and  being  (to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  Fetronius)  ^  fall 
of  learning,  **  Silius  had  acquired  excellent  recipes  for  every 
ingredient  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  conventional  historic 
epic  Though  he  ia  not  named  by  Quintilian,  he  is  probably 
hinted  at  in  the  mention  of  a  class  of  poets  who,  as  the  writer 
says,  "write  to  show  their  learning."  To  seise  the  moments  in 
the  history,  however  unimportant^  which  were  capable  of  pic- 
tnreeqne  treatment :  to  pass  over  all  events,  however  important, 
which  could  not  readily  bo  rendered  into  herotct ;.  to  stuff  out  the 
somewhat  modem  heroes  to  something  like  Homeric  proptTrtions  ; 
to  subject  all  their  movements  to  the  paaslona  and  caprices  of  the 
Olympians;  to  ransack  thepoetry  of  the  past  for  inddents  and  similes 
on  which  a  alif  htly  new  face  might  be  put ;  to  folBt  in  by  well-worn 
artifices  episoaes,  however  strangtf  to  the  subject,  taken  fipom  the 
mythologic  or  historic  glories  of  |U>me  and  Greece^ — all  this 
Silius  knew  how  to  ilo,  as  he  knew  his  own  fingers  and  nails.  He 
did  it  all  with  the  laxijguid  grace  of  the  inveterate  connoisseur,  and 
with  a  simplicity  foreign  to  his  time,  which  sprang  in  part  from 
cultivated  taste  and  horror  of  the  Tenturesome  word,  and  in  part 
from  the  subdued  tone  of  a  life  which  had  come  unscathed  through 
the  reigns  of  Caligula,  lE7ero,  and  Domitian.  The  more  thread* 
bare  the  theme,  and  the  more  worn  the  machinery,  the  greater  the 
need  of  genius.  Two  of  the  most  rigid  requirements  of  the  ancient 
enie  were  abundant  similes  and  abundant  aingle  combats.  But  all 
the  obvious  resemblances  between  the  actions  of  heroic  man  and 
external  nature  had  Ions  been  worked  out,  while  for  the  renovation 
of  the  single  combat  Uttk  could  be  done  tUl  the  hero  of  the  Homeric 
type  was  replaced  bjr  the  medieval  j^ffht  Silius,  however,  had 
wifect  poetic  appreciation,  with  scarce  a  trace  of  poetic  creativeness. 


ViiciL  Bv.t  the  youneer  Pliny  gtfntlv  says  that  he  wrote  poems 
withgreater  diligence  than  talent,  and  that,  when,  according  to  the 
frshion  at  the  time,  he  recited  them  to  his  friends.  "  he  sometimes 
foundoutwhatmenreally  thought  of  them."  It  u  indeed  strange 
that  the  poem  lived  on.  Sihus  is  never  mentioned  by  ancient 
writera  after  Pliny  except  Sidonius,  who,  under  different  conditions 
and  at  a  much  lower  level,  was  such  another  as  he.  Since  the 
discovery  of  Silius  bv  Poggio,  no  modem  entfausiaat  has  arisen  to 
mng  his  praises,  and  In  thelast  sixty  yeaift  he  has  found  no  editor, 
even  for  his  text  Eighteenth-century  editors,  at  a  time  when 
TBodera  Silii  were  numerous  in  the  iield  of  literature  and  more 
faahiwiahle  than  they  have  been  alDoe,  found  in  the  Pwnica 
paaages  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  fftnriade,  and 
uoo^t  that  Silios  did  not  disgrace  Virgil :'  but  even  such  gentle 
eommandatlon  is  not  likely  to.  be  repeated  again.  Tet,  by  the 
pirity  of  his  taste  and  his  Latin  in  an  age  ^hen  ttete  was  fast 
oecoming  vicious,  and  Latin  conrupt,  by  his  presentation  to  us  of  a 
type  of  a  thousand  vanished  Li»tin  epics,  and  by  the  historic 
aspects  of  his  subject,  Silius  merits  better  treatment  from  scholars 
than  he  has  received.  The  general  reader  he  can  hardlv  interest 
aain.  He  is  indeed  of  imitaxion  all  compact,  and  usoally  dilutes 
what  he  borrows ;  he  may  add  a  new  beaniy,  out  new  strength  he 
never  gives.  Hardly  a  dozen  lines  anywhere  ar^  without  an  echo 
of  Yircnl,  and  there  are  frequent  admixtures  of  Lucretios.  Horace, 
Ovid,  Xncan,  Homer,  Hesiod.  and  many  other  poets  still  extant 
If  we  could  reoonstitnte  the  library  of  Silius  we  should  probably 
find  that  scarcely  an  idea^r  a  phrase  injus  entire  wodc  was  whoUy 
his  own. 

The  raw  material  of  the  Puniea  was  supplied  in  the  main  by 
the  third  decade  of  Livy,  though  Silius  may  have  consulted  other 
historians  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  Such  facts  as  are  used  sie 
generally  presented  with  their  actual  circumstances  unchanged, 
and  in  their  historic  sequence.  The  spirit  of  the  Punic  timei  is 
but  rarely  misconceived, — as  when  to  secret  voting  is  attributed 
&e  election  of  men  like  Flaminius  and  Yarro,  ana  distin^iuished 
Romans  are  depicted  as  contending  in  a  gladiatorial  exhibition. 
Silius  dearly  intended  the  poem  to  consist  of  twenty-four  books, 
like  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyseey,  but  after  the  twelfth  he  hurries  in 
visible  weariness  to  the  end  and  concludes  with  seventeen.  The 
seneral  plan  of  the  epic  follows  that  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid. 
lu  theme  is  conceived  as  a  duel  between  two  mighty  nations, 
with  parallel  dissensionB  among  the  god&  Soipio  and  Hannibal 
are  the  two  great  heroes  who  take  the  place  of  Achilles  and  Hector 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  iEneas  and  Tumus  on  the  othor;  while 
the  minor  figures  are  all  poiated  with  Yixgilian  or  Homeric 
pigments.  In  the  delineation  of  character  our  poet  is  neither 
rery  powerfU  nor  very  consistent  His  imagination  was  too  weak 
to  tM»  the  Actors  wit)(  ^istinctiMes  and  individoali^.    His 


HannihaT  is  evidently  at  the  outset  meant  for  an  incarnation  of 
craelty  and  treachery,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  the  vulgar 
Roman  attached  to  the  name  "Punic."  But  in  the  course  of 
the  poem  the  greatness  of  Hannibal  is  borne  in  upon  the  poet, 
and  nis  feeling-  of  it  betrays  itself  in  many  touches.  Thus  he 
names  Scipio  ''the  great  Hannibal  rf  Auaonia"  ;  he  makes  Juno 
assure  the  Carthaginian  leader  that  if  fortune  had  only  permitted 
him  to  be  bom  a  Roman  he  would  have  been  admitted  to  a 
place  among  the  ^^ods ;  and,  when  the  ungeneroos  monster  of  the 
nrst  book  accords  in  the  fifteenth  a  spleniud  burial  to  Marcellus, 
the  poet  cries,  **  You  would  fancy  it  was  a  Sidonian  chief  who 
had  fallen."  Silius  deserves  little  pity  for  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  make  Scipio  an  equipoise  to  Hannibal  and  the  coun- 
terpart in  personal  prowess  and  prestige  of  Achilles.  He  becomes 
in  the  process  almost  as  mythical  a  fighre  as  the  medieval 
Alexander.  The  best  drawn  of  the  minor  characters  are  Fabius 
Cunctator,  an  evident  copy  of  Lucan's  Cato»  and  Plaullos,  the 
consul  killed  at  Oanns,  who  fights,  hates,  and  dies  like  a  genuine 
man. 

Clearly  it  was  a  matter  of  religion  with  Silius  to  repeat  and 
adapt  all  the  striking  episodes  of  jHomer  and  Yii^  Hannibal 
must  have  a  shield  of  marvellous  workmanship  like  Achilles  and 
JEneas ;  because  ^neas  descended  into  Hades  and  had  a  vision  of 
the  future  history  of  Rome,  so  must  Scipio  have  his  rsvelatiou 
from  heaven ;  Trebia,  choked  with  bodies,  must  rise  in  ire  like 
Xanthus,  and  be  put  to  flisht  by  Yulcan ;  for  Yirgil's  Camilla 
there  must  be  an  Asbyte,  heroine  of  Saguntum ;  the  beautiful 
speech  of  Euryalus  when  Nisus  seeks  to  leave  him  is  too  good  to 
l^e  thrown  a:Tay,— furbished  up  a  little,  it  will  serve  as  a  parting 
address  from  hnilce  to  her  husband  HannibaL  The  descriptions 
of  the  numerous  battles  are  made  up  in  the  main,  according  to 
epic  rale,  of  aingle  combata— wearisome  sometimea  in  Homer, 
wearisome  oftener  in  Yiigil,  painfully  wearisome  bk  Silina  The 
diifereDt  component  parts  of  the  poem  are  on  the  whole  fairly 
well  knit  together,  and  the  transitions  are  not  often  needlessly 
abrapt;  yet  occasionally  incidents  and  episodes  are  iotroduced 
with  all  the  irrelevancy  of  the  modem  novel.  A  son  of  R(^;uliift 
escapes  from  Thrasymene  to  a  hut,  merely  to  find  there  an  old 
servant  of  his  father,  and  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  telling 
over  again  the  tale  of  the  first  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  To 
give  scope  for  a  eulogy  of  Cicero,  an  ancestor  of  his  fi^ts  at 
CaniUB,  and  strong  devices  sometimes  usher  in  such  stories  as  the 
judgment  of  Paris  and  the  choice  of  Hercules.  The  interposition 
of  the  gods  is,  however,  usually  managed  with  dignity  ana  appro- 
priateness. 

As  to  diction  and  detail,  we  miss,  in  general,  power  rather  than 
taste.  The  metre  rans  on  with  oorre<^  smooth  monotony,  with 
something  always  of  the  Yirgilian  sweetness,  though  attenuated, 
but  nothing  of  the  Yirgilian  variety  and  streiM^.  The  dead  level 
of  literary  execution  is  seldom  broken  by  a  rise  into  the  region  of 
gnnnine  pathos  and  beauty,  or  by  a  descent  into  the  ludicrous  or 
the  repellent  There  are  fow  absurdities,  but  the  restraining  force 
is  trained  perception  and  not  a  native  sense  of  humour,  which, 
ever  present  in  Homer,  not  entirely  absent  in  YiigiL  akid  some- 
times finding  grim  expression  in  Lucan,  fails  Silius  entirdly.  The 
address  of  Anna,  Dido  s  sister,  to  Juno  compels  a  smile.  Though 
deified  on  her  sister's  death,  and  for  a  good  many  centuries  already 
an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  Anna  meets  Juno  for  the  first  tame  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  deprecates  the  anger  of  the 
queen  of  heaven  for  having  deserted  the  Carthaginians  andattached 
herself  to  the  Roman  cause.  Hannibal's  parting  address  to  his 
child  ii  also  comical :  he  recognises  in  the  *^heavywailing  "  of  the 
year-old  babe  "  the  seeds  of  rages  like  his  own."  But  Sihus  miffht 
have  been  forgiven  for  a  thousand  more  weaknesses  than  he  has 
if  in  but  a  few  things  he  had  shown  strength.  The  grandest 
scenes  in  the  history  before  him  fail  to  lift  him  up^ ;  his  treatment, 
for  example,  of  Hannibal's  Alpine  passase  falls  imniensely  below 
Lucan's  vigorous  delinestion  oTOato's  far  leas  stirring  maroo  across 
the  African  deserts. 

But  in  the  very  weaknesses  of  Silius  we  may  discem  merit  He 
at  least  does  not  try  to  concesl  defects  of  substance  by  contorted 
rhetorical  conceits  and  feebly  forcible  exaggerations.  In  his  ideal 
of  what  Latin  expreaaion  should  be  he  comes  near  to  his  con- 
temporary Quintilian,  and  resolutely  holds  aloof  from  the  tenor 
of  his  age.  Perhaps  his  want  of  success  with  the  men  of  his  time 
was  not  wholly  due  to  his  faults.  His  self-control  rarely  fails 
him ;  it  stands  the  test  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  Venus 
worlang  her  will  on  Hannibal  at  Gapna.  The  reader  of  Statins 
and  even  Propertius  will  be  thankful  for  the  rarity  of  reeondite 
epithets,  snch  as  "Rhoetean  destiny,"  '<  Oaramantian  standards," 
'^Lagean  river,"  "  Smymnan  strings."  Only  a  few  passsges  here 
and  there  betray  the  true  silver  Latin  extravagance,  as  when 
Hannibal  is  compared  for  speed  to  a  tigress  rwt  of  her  cube, 
which  darts  forth  and  in  a  jew  howra  traverses  the  Caucasus,  and 
with  a  "  winged  "  leap  flies  across  the  Oanget ;  or  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians after  Capua  launch  their  spears  but  are  too  enervated 
to  maJb  iKm  whk ;  or  when  the  plague-stricken  and  famine- 
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wasted  men  of  Syrtcoae  hide  their  diminiihed  faces  far  withiu 
their  hehnets,  and  carefollv  shade  their  pallor  lest  hope  should 
arise  for  the  enemr.  In  the  avoidance  of  rhetorical  artifice  and 
epigrammatic  antitnesis  Silius  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  Lucan. 
Yet  he  can  he  pointed ;  so  of  Fahins,  "  laudum  claddmque  quicta 
Monte  capax";  and  of  ScaeTola,  "Aspera  semper  amans  et  par 
cnicnmqne  periclo";  and  of  Africa, "  Altrix  belloram  hellatorumqno 
Tirorom  Tdlus,  neo  fidens  nndo  sine  fraudihus  ensL"  Looking  at 
Silins  merely  as  a  poet  he  may  not  deserve  high  praise ;  hut,  as  ho 
is  a  unique  specimen  and  probably  the  best  of  a  once  numerous 


dassp  the  preservation  of  his  poem  among  the  remains  of  Latin 
literature  is  a  fortunate  accident. 

The  poet'*  fall  name,  TL  CaUna  SlUnii  lUlletus  U  prworved  in  on  bucriptloii 
(C.  /.  L^  tL  IsaiX  Tho  poem  was  dlMorerod  In  a  >U.,  poadbly  at  Oonaranco.  by 
Poggto,  in  1416  or  1417 ;  frum  Ihto  now  lost  MS.  aU  exMini;  MSS..  which  bckms 
entlrelx  to  the  lAth  oentoiy,  era  durtved.  A  valuable  31S.  of  tbe  8tb  or  Sifa 
eentory,  found  at  Cologne  by  L.  CarrloQ  tai  tho  Utter  part  of  tho  ICth  contury. 
dlsappoared  aoon  after  lu  dlMwrery.  Two  mlUUme*  priiutpn  appcarud  at  liotne 
in  1471  ;  the  principal  editions  since  have  been  thowj  of  lleinalns  (1000),  l>i«kcii- 
borch  (17171,  and  Emosii  (Leipsle,  1701X  A  nwful  rar/enrm  edition  b  that  of 
Lemalre  (Parts,  1833).  The  recent  tueahruttonct  oa  SUlus  are  mostly  amall 
pamphlets,  enumoroted  by  EDgelmoim  {BM,  Oerift,  Vla$$.,  1878)l      (J.  iL  K.) 
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STT.TT  18  a  fibrons  Bubstance  produced  by  many  insect^ 
principally  in  the  form  of  a  cocoon  or  covering  within 
which  the  creatures  are  endoeed  and  protected  during  the 
period  of  their  principal  transformations.  The  webs  and 
nests,  &c.,  formed  by  spiders  are  also  of  silk.  But  the 
fibres  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  exclusively  pro- 
duced by^e  mulberry  silk-moth  of  China,  Bonibyx  mori^ 
and  a  few  other  moths  closely  allied  to  tiiat  insect  (see 
voL  iv.  p.  596).  Among  the  Chinese  the  name  of  the  silk- 
worm  is  "si,"  Corean  "soi";  to  the  ancient  Greeks  it 
became  known  as  o^p,  the  nation  whence  it  came  was  to 
them  l^p€9y  and  the  fibre  itself  o^pucdv,*  whence  the  Latin 
tericum^  the  French  iqk,  the  Qerman  Seide,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ^t/ib. 

The  silk  industry  originated  in  China ;  and  according 
to  native  records  it  has  existed  there  from  a  very  remote 
period.  The  empress  Se-ling-she^  wife  of  a  famous 
emperor,  Hwang-te  (2640  B.a),  encouraged  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  the  rearing  of  the  worms,  and  the 
reeling  of  silk.  This  empress  is  said  to  have  devoted 
herself  personally  to  the  care  of  silkworms,  and  she  is  by 
the  Chinese  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  loom.  A 
voluminous  ancient  literature  testifies  not  only  to  the 
antiquity  but  also  to  the  importance  of  Chinese  sericulture, 
and  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  it  by  royal  and 
noble  families.  The  Chinese  guarded  the  secrets  of  their 
valuable  art  with  vigilant  jealousy ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  centuries  passed  before  the  culture  spread  be- 
yond the  country  of  its  origin.  Through  Corea  a  know- 
ledge of  the  silkworm  and  its  produce  reached  Japan, 
but  not  before  the  early  part  of  the  3d  century.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  books  of  Japanese  history,  the  Nihongi^ 
states  that  towards  300  jld.  some  Coreans  were  sent  from 
Japan  to  China  to  engage  competent  people  to  teach  the 
arts  of  weaving  and  preparing  silk  goods.  They  brought 
with  them  four  Chinese  girls,  who  instructed  the  court  and 
the  people  in  the  art  of  pUin  and  figured  weaving ;  and 
to  the  honour  of  these  pioneer  silk  weavers  a  temple  was 
erected  in  the  province  of  Setsu.  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  encourage  the  industry,  which  from  that  period  grew  into 
one  of  national  importance.  At  a  period  probably  little 
later  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of  silk  travelled  west- 
ward, and  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  vr^  established 
in  India.  According  to  a  tradition  the  eggs  of  the  insect 
and  the  seed  of  the  mulberry  tree  were  carried  to  India  by 
a  Chinese  princess  concealed  in  the  lining  of  her  headdress. 
The  fact  that  sericulture  was  in  India  first  established  in 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  in  the  tract  lying 
between  that  river  and  the  Ganges  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  introduced  overland  from  the  Chinese  empire. 
From  the  Ganges  valley  the  silkworm  was  slowly  carried 
westward  and  spread  in  Ehotan,  Persia,  and  the  states  of 
Central  Asia. 

Most  critics  recognixe  in  the  obscure  word  dmeahek, 
Amos  iiL  12,  a  name  of  silk  corresponding  to  'the  Arabic 
dimaki,  late  Greek  fUraia,  English  damtuk,  and  also  follow 
the  ancients  in  understanding  meshi,  Esek.  xvL  10,  13,  of 
''  silken  gauxe."    But.  the  first  notice  of  the  silkworm  in 


Western  literature  occurs  in  Aristotle^  IlisC,  Anxm.,  v.  19 
(17),  11  (6),  where  he  speaks  of  *'a  great  worm  which 
has  horns  and  so  differs  from  others.,  At  its  first  meta- 
morphosis it  produces  a  caterpillar,  then  a  bombylius, 
and  lastly  a  chrysalis, — all  these  changes  taking  place 
within  six  months.  From  this  animal  women  separate 
and' reel  off  the  cocoons  and  afterwards  spin  them.  It 
is  said  that  this  was  first  spun  in  the  island  of  Cos  by 
Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates."  Aristotie's  vague  know- 
ledge of  the  worm  may  have  been  derived  from  informa- 
tion acquired  by  the  Greeks  with  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  long  before  this  time  raw  silk  must  have  begun  to 
be  imported  at  Cos,  where  it  was  woven  into  a  gauzy 
tissue,  the  famous  Coa  vestis,  which  revealed  rather  than 
clothed  the  form. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  th^  Christian  era  raw  silk 
began  to  form  an  important  and  costiy  item  among  the 
prized  products  of  the  East  which  came  to  Rome.  Allu- 
sions to  silk  and  its  source  became  common  in  classical 
literature ;  but,  although  these  references  show  familiarity 
with  the  material,  they  are  singukrly  vague  and  inaccurate 
as  to  its  source ;  even  Pliny  knew  nothing  more  about  the 
silkworm  than  could  be  learned  from  Aristutie*s  description. 
The  silken  textures  which  at  first  found  their  way  to  Borne 
were  necessarily  of  enormous  cost,  and  their  use  by  men 
was  deemed  a  piece  of  effeminate  luxury.  From  an  anec- 
dote of  Aurelian,  who  neither  used  silk  himself  nor  would 
allow  his  wife  to  possess  a  singl^^ilken  garment^  we  learn 
that  silk  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Notwithstanding  its  price  and  the  restraints  otherwise 
put  on  the  use  of  silk  the  trade  grev.  Under  Justinian 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  was  reserved  to 
the  emperor,  and  looms,  worked  by  women,  were  set  up 
within  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople.  Justinian 
also  endeavoured,  through  the  Christian  prince  of  Abys* 
sinia»  to  divert  the  trade  from  the  Persian  route  along 
which  silk  was  then  brought  into  the  east  of  Europe.  In 
this  he  failed,  but  two  Persian  monks  v^o  had  long  resided 
in  China,  and  there  learned  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
silkworm  rearing,  arrived  at  Constantinople  and  imparted 
their  knowledge  to  the  emperor.  By  him  they  were 
induced  to  return  to  China  imd  attempt  to  bring  to 
Europe  the  material  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  silk, 
which  they  effected  by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm 
in  a  hollow  cane.  From  the  precious  contents  of  that 
bamboo  tube,  brought  to  Constantinople  about  the  year 
550,  were  produced  all  the  races  and  varieties  of  silkworm 
which  stocked  the  Western  world,  and  which  gave  trade^ 
prosperity,  and  untold  wealth  to  great  communities  for 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years.  The  necessity  for  again 
going  to  the  East  for  a  supply  of  silkworm  eggs  has  only 
arisen  in  our  own  day. 

Under  the  care  of  the  Greeks  the  silkworm  took  kindly 
to  its  Western  home  and  flourished,  and  the  silken 
textures  of  Byzantium  became  famous.  At  a  later  period 
the  conquering  Saracens  obtained  a  mastery  over  the 
trade,  and  by  them  it  was  spread  both  east  and  west, — 
the    textures  becoming  meantime  impressed    with    the 
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patterna  and  oolonra  pecoiiar  to  that  people.  They 
established  the  trade  in  the  thriving  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  thej  planted  it  as  far  west  as  Sicily,  as  Sicilian  silks 
of  the  1 2th  oentory  with  Saracenic  patterns  still  testify. 
Orderiens  Vitalis,  who  died  in  the  first  half  of  the 
12th  century,  mentions  that  the  bishop  of  St  Evronl,  in 
Normandy,  brought  with  him  from  Apulia  in  southern 
Italy  seveial  large  pieces  of  silk,  out  of  the  finest  of  which 
four  copes  were  made  for  his  cathedral  chanters.  The 
ccdtivation  and  manufacture  spread  northwards  to  Florence, 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  Venice — all  towns  which  became  famous 
for  silken  textures  in  mediaeval  times.  In  1480  silk 
weaving  was  begun  under  Louis  XL  at  Tours,  and  in  1520 
fiancis  L  brought  from  Milan  silkworm  eggs,  which  were 
reared  in  the  Bhone  valley.  About  the  b^inning  of  the 
17th  century  Olivier  de  Serres  and  Laff^mas,  somewhat 
against  the  will  of  Sully,  obtained  royal  edicts  favouring 
the  growth  of  mulberry  plantations  and  the  cultivation  of 
silk;  bat  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  industries  were 
firmly  established  till  Ck>lbert  encouraged  the  planting 
of  the  mulberry  by  premiums,  and  otherwise  stimulated 
local  efforts. 

Into  England  silk  manufacture  was  introduced  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  YL  ;  but  the  first  serious  impulse  to 
manufactures  of  that  class  was  due  to  the  immigration  in 
1585  of  a  large  body  of  skilled  Flemish  weavers  who  fled 
from  the  Low  Countries  in  consequence  of  the  struggle 
with  Spain  then  devastating  their  land.  Ptedsely  one 
hundred  years  kter  religious  troubles  again  gave  the 
fi^ond  and  most  effective  impetus  to  the  silk-trade  of 
England,  when  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  sent 
simultaneously  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England  a 
vast  body  of  the  most  skilled  artisans  of  France,  who 
planted  in  these  countries  silk-weavinff  colonies  which  are 
to  this  day  the  principal  rivals  of  we  French  manufac- 
turers. The  bulk  of  the  French  Protestant  weavers 
settled  at  Spitalfields,  London,-^n  incorporation  of  silk 
tiirowstars  having  been  there  formed  in  1629.  James  L 
used  many  efforts  to  encourage  the  planting  of  the 
mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies.  In  1825  a  public  company  was  formed 
and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  British,  Irish, 
sod  Colonial  Silk  Company,  with  a  capital  of  XI, 000,000, 
principally  with  the  view  of  introducing  sericulture  into 
Ireland,  but  it  was  a  complete  failure,  and  the  rearing  of 
the  silkworm  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  become  a  branch 
of  British  industry. 

In  1522  Oortes  appointed  officials  to  introduce  sericul- 
tore  into  New  Spain  (Mexico),  and  mulberry  trees  were 
then  planted  and  eggs  were  brought  from  Spain.  The 
Mexican  adventure  is  mentioned  by  Acosta,  but  all  trace 
of  the  ctdture  had  died  out  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  1609  James  L  attempted  to  reinstate  the  silkworm  on 
the  American  continent,  but  his  first  effort  failed  through 
shipwreck.  An  effort  made  in  1619  obtained  greater 
access,  and,  the  materials  being  present,  the  Virginian 
settlers  were  strongly  urged  to  devote  attention  to  the 
profitable  industry  of  jsilk  cultivation.  Sericulture  was 
enjoined  under  penalties  by  statute ;  it  was  encouraged  by 
bounties  and  rewards ;  and  its  prosecution  was  stimulated 
by  learned  essays  and  rhapsodic^  rhymes,  of  which  this  is 
a  sample : — 

Where  Wormes  and  Food  doe  natarallv  abound 
A  gallant  Silken  Trade  mtut  there  be  found. 
Yiiginia  excels  the  World  in  both— 
Knvie  nor  malice  can  gaine  say  this  troth  I 

In  the  prospectus  of  Law's  great  Compagme  des  Indes 
Occidentalea  the  cultivation  of  silk  occupies  a  place  among 
the  glowing  attractions  which  allured  so  many  to  disaster. 
Oniwd  till  the    period  of  the  War  of  Independence 


bounties  and  other  rewards  for  the  rearing  of  worms  and 
silk  filature  continued  to  be  offered;  and  just  whep  the 
war  broke  out  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others  were  engaged 
in  nursing  a  filature  into  healthy  life  at  Philadelphia. 
With  the  resumption  of  peacefid  enterprise,  the  stimulus  of 
bounties  was  again  applied — first  by  Connecticut  in  1783 ; 
and  such  efforts  have  been  continued  sporadically  down 
almost  to  the  present  day.  Bounties  were  last  ofiered  by 
the  State  of  California  in  1865-66,  but  the  State  law  was 
soon  repealed,  and  an  attempt  to  obtain  State  encourage- 
ment again  in  1872  was  defeated.  About  1838  a  specu- 
lative mania  for  the  cultivation  of  silk  developed  itself 
with  remarkable  severity  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
caused  principally  through  the  representations  of  Samuel 
Whitmarsh  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  mulberry  (Morus  multicauiis)  for  feeding  silkworms; 
and  so  intense  was-  the  excitement  that  plants  and  crops 
of  all  kinds  were  displaced  to  make  roonv  for  plantations 
of  mtdttcaulis.  In  Pennsylvania  as  much  as  $300,000 
changed  hands  for  plants  in  one  week,  and  frequently  the 
young  trees  were  sold  two  and  three  times  over  vrithin 
a  few  days  at  ever-advancing  prices.  Plants  of  a  single 
year's  growth  reached  the  ridiculous  price  of  $1  each  at 
the  height  of  the  fever,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
for  in  1839  the  siteculation  collapsed;  the  famous  Motum 
muUicaulis  was  found  to  be  no  golden  tree,  and  the  costly 
plantations  were  uprooted. 

The  most  singular  feature  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  silk  is  the  persistent  efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
monarchs  and  other  potentates  to  stimulate  sericulture 
within  their  dominions,  efforts  which  continue  to  this  day 
in  British  colonies,  India,  and  America.  These  endeavours 
to  stimulate  by  artificial  means  have  in  scarcely  any 
instance  resulted  in  permanent  success.  In  truth  raw  silk 
can  only  be  pro6tably  brought  to  the  market  where  there 
IS  abundant  and  very  cheap  labour, — the  fact  that  China, 
Japan,  Bengal,  Piedmont,  and  the  Levant  are  the  principal 
producing  localities  making  that  plain. 

The  Silkworm, 
The  mulberry-feeding  moth,  Bcmbyx  fnori,  which  is  the 
principal  source  of  silk,  belongs  to  the  Bombycidx,  a  family 
of  Lepidoplera  in  which 
are  embraced  some  of  the  ^ 
largest  and  most  hand- 
some moths  (see  vol.  iv. 
p  596).  B.  mori  is  itself 
an  inconspicuous  moth 
(figs.  1  and  2)  of  an  ashy 
white  colour,  vrith  a  body 
in  the  case  of  the  male 
not  half  an  inch  in  length, 
the  female  being  a  little 
longer  and  stouter.  Its  wings  are  short  and  weak ;  the 
fore  pair  are  falcate,  and  the  hind  pair  do  not  reach  to  the 
end  of  the  body.  The 
larva  (fig.  3)  is  hair-^ 
less,  of  an  ashy  grey  or 
cream  colour,  attains 
to  a  length  of  from  3 
to  3^  inches,  and  is 
slender  in  comparison 
with  many  of  its  allies. 
The  second  thoracic 
ring  is  humped,  and 
there  is  a  spine-like 
horn  or  protuberance 
at  the  tail  The 
common  silkworm  produces  as  a  rule  only  one  generation 
during  the  year ;  but  there  are  races  in  cultivation  which 
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are  bi  vol  tine,  or  two-generationed,  and  some  are  mnlti- 
voltine.  Its  natural  food  ie  the  leaves  of  mulberry  treee. 
The  silk  glands  or  vessels  consist  of  two  long  tbick-walled 
sacs  running  along  the  sides  of  tbc  body, 
"which  open  by  a  common  orifice — the 
spinneret  or  seripositor — on  the  under  Up 
of  the  larva.  Fig.  4  represents  the  head  {a) 
and  feet  (6,  b)  of  tlie  cottimon  silkworm, 
while  e  is  a  dia- 
grammatic view 
of  the  silk  glands. 
As  the  larva  ap- 
proaches maturity 
these  vessels  be- 
come gorged  with 
a  clear  viscous  fluid,  which,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air 
immediately  hardens  to  a  solid  mass.    Advantage  is  taken 


Fio.  S.~Lanr»  of  Bombpx  mori. 


of  this  peculiarity  to  prepare  from  fully-developed  larvsa 
silkworm  gut  used  for  casting  lines  in  rod-fishing,  and 
for  numerous  other  purposes  where  lightness,  tenacity^ 
flexibility,  and  strength  are  essential  The  larv»  are 
killed  and  hardened  by  steeping  some  hours  in  strong 
acetic  acid ;  the  silk  glands  are  then  separated  from  the 
bodies,  and  the  viscous  fluid  drawn  out  to  the  condition 
of  a  fine  uniform  line,  which  is  stretched  between  pins  at 
the  extremity  of  a  board.  The  board  is  then  exposed  to 
the  sunlight  till  the  lines  dry  and  harden  into  the 
condition  of  gut  The  preparation  of  gut  is,  however, 
merely  an  unimportant  collateral  manufacture.  When 
,the  larva  is  fully  mature,  and  ready  to  change  into  the 
pupa  condition,  it  proceeds  to  spin  its  cocoon,  in  which 
operation  it  ejects  from  both  glands  simultaneously  a  line  or 
thread  about  4000  yards  in  length,  moving  its  head  round 
in  regular  order  continuously  for  three  &yn  or  thereby. 
The  thread  so  ejected 
forms  the  silk  of  com- 
merce, which  as  wound 
in  the  cocoon  consists  of 
two  filaments — one  from 
each  gland — laid  side  by 
aide  and  agglutinated 
into  one  fibre  (Fr.  have) 
by  their  own  adhesive 
constituents.  Under  the 
microscope,  therefore, 
cocoon  nlk  presents  the 
appearance  (fig.  5)  of  a 
somewhat  flattened  com- 
bination of  two  filaments 
placed  side  by  side^  being 
on  an  average  firom  033  to  036  mm.  broad  by  O20  to  025 
mm.  in  thidknesa.  The  oocoona  are  white  or  yellow  in 
coloor,  ovifonn  in  shape,  with  often  a  oonstriction  in  the 
middle  (fig.  6),    Aooording  to.tsoe^  d^  they  vary  con- 
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Biderably  in  size  and  weight,  bat  on  an  average  they  measure 

from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  half 

an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.    They  form 

hard,  firm,  and  compact  shells  with  some 

straggling  flossy  filaments  on  the  exterior, 

and  the  interior  layers  are  so  closely  and 

densely  agglutinated   as  to  constitute  a 

parchment-like     mass    which    resists    all 

attempts  at  unwinding.    The  whole  cocoon 

with  its  enclosed  pupa  weighs  from  15 

grains  for  the  smaller  races  to  about  50  | 

grains  for  the   breeds   which   spin   large 

cocoons.     From  two  to  three  weeks  after 

the  completion  of  the  cocoon  the  enclosed 

insect  is  ready  to  escape ;  it  moistens  one  ^*^ri^****S  **' 

end  of  its  self-made  prison,  thereby  enabling  "^ 

itself  to  push  aside  the  fibres  and  make  an  opening  by 

which  the  perfect  moth  comes  forth.     The  sexes  almost 

immediately  couple;  the  female  in  from  four  to  six  days  lays 

her  eggs,  numbering  500  and  upwards ;  and,  with  that  the 

life  cycle  of  the  moth  being  complete,  both  sexes  soon  die. 

Sericulture, 

The  art  of  sericulture  concerns  itself  with  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  under  artificial  or  domesticated  conditions,  their 
feeding,  the  formation  of  cocoons,  the  securing  of  these 
before  they  are  ii^jured  and  pierced  by  the  moths,  and  the 
maturing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  moths  to  supply 
eggs  for  the  cultivation  of  the  following  year.  The  first 
essential  is  a  stock  of  mulberry  trees  adequate  to  feed  the 
worms  in  their  larval  stage.  The  leaves  preferred  in 
Europe  are  those  of  the  white-fruited  mulberry,  Monu 
alha^  but  there  are  numerous  other  species  whidi  appear  to 
be  equally  suitable.  The  soil  in  which  the  mulberry  grows, 
and  the  age  and  condition  of  the  trees,  are  important 
factors  in  the  success  of  silkworm  cultivation ;  and  it  has 
been  too  often  proved  that  the  mulberiy  will  grow  in 
situations  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  leEif  the  trees  put 
forth  and  from  other  circumstances,  silkworms  cannot  be 
profitably  reared.  An  elevated  position  with  dry  friable 
well-drainecl  soil  produces  the  best  quality  of  leaves. 
Throughout  the  East  the  species  of  mulber^  cultivated 
are  numerous,  but^  as  these  trees  have  been  grown  for 
special  purposes  at  least  for  three  thousand  years,  they 
i^ow  the  complex  variations  peculiar  to  most  cultivated 
plants. 

The  e^  of  the  silkworm,  called  graine^  are  hatched  out 
by  artificial  heat  at  the  period  when  the  mulberry  leaves 
are  ready  for  the  feeding  of  the  larvae.  These  eggs  are 
very  minute — about  one  hundred  weighing  a  grain ;  and  a 
vast  number  of  hatched  worms  may  at  first  be  kept  in  a 
small  space ;  but  the  rapid  growth  and  voracious  appetite 
of  the  cateipillars  demand  quickly  increasing  and  ample 
spaca  Pieces  of  paper  punctured  with  small  holes  are 
placed  over  the  trays  in  which  the  hatching  goes  on  ;  and 
the  worms,  immediately  they  burst  their  shell,  creep 
through  these  openings  to  the  light,  and  thereby  scrape  off 
any  fragments  of  shell  which,  adhering  to  their  skin,  would 
kiU  them  by  constriction.  The  rearing-house  in  which  the 
worms  are  fed  (Fr.  magnanerie)  must  be  a  spacious,  well- 
lighted,  and  weU-ventilated  apartment,  in  which  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  sweetness  of  air  are  essential  and  in  which 
the  temperature  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  under  control. 
The  worms  are  more  hardy  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
and  endure  variations  of  temperature  from  62*  to  78* 
F.  without  any  iigury;  but  lugher  temperature  is  very 
detrimental  The  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the 
worms  are  maintained  the  slower  ii  their  growth  and 
development;? bat  their  health  and  vigour  are  increased, 
and  the  cooqon  th^  spin*  is  proportionately  bigger.    The 
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worms  increaae  in  idz?  with  astonisbing  rapidity,  and  no 
]css  remarkable  is  their  growing  voracity.  Certain  races 
moolt  or  cast  their  skin  three  times  during  their  larval 
existence,  but  for  the  roost  part  the  silkworm  moults  four 
times — about  the  sixth,  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty  third 
days  after  hatching.  As  these  moulting  periods  approach, 
the  worms  lose  their  appetite  and  cease  eating,  and  at  each 
period  of  change  they  are  left  undisturbed  and  free  from 
noise.  The  worms  from  I  oz.  of  graine — numbering,  say, 
40,000 — consume  in  their  first  stage  about  6  lb  of  picked 
leaf,  in  the  second  18  lb,  in  the  th^d  60  U\  fourth  180  lb, 
and  in  their  final  stage  1098  lb,—  in  all  1362  lb  of  mul- 
berry leaf ;  but  from  that  is  to  be  deducted  about  590  lb  of 
unconsumed  fragments  removed  in  the  litter,  giving  of 
leaf  really  consumed  772  lb.  An  ounce  of  graine  so  treated 
may  yield  from  80  to  120  lb  of  cocoons,  85  per  cent,  of 
which  consists  of  the  weight  of  chrysalides  and  15  per 
cent  of  pore  cocoon.  The  growth  of  the  wortas  during 
their  larval  stage  is  thus  stated  by  Count  Dandolo  : — 


j 

Weight  per  100. 

SlM  In  Unec 

j  Worm^i  newly  hatched .. .    .... 

1    F- 

15     „ 

94     „ 

400    .. 

1628    „ 

9500    „ 

1 

4 

« 

12 

20 

40 

After  1st moalt 

„     2d      „      

„     Sd      , 

„     4th    , 

Greatest  weight  and  size 

i  When  the  caterpillars  are  mature  and  ready  to  undergo 
their  transformation  into  the  pupa  condition,  they  cease 
ea^ng  for  some  time  and  then  begin  to  ascend  the  brush- 
wood branches  or  echelletes  provided  for  them,  in  which 
they  set  about  the  spinning  of  their  cocoons.  Crowding 
of  positions  must  now  be  guarded  asainst,  to  prevent  the 
spinning  of  double  cocoons  (doubioru)  by  two  worms  spin- 
ning together  and  so  interlacing  their  threads  that  they 
cannot  be  reeled.  The  insects  complete  their  cocoons  in 
from  three  to  four  days,  and  in  two  or  three  days  there- 
after the  cocoons  are  collected,  and  the  jiupa  killed  to 
prevent  its  further  progress  and  the  bursting  of  the  shell 
by  the  folly  developed  moth.  Such  cocoons  as  are  selected 
for  the  productioa  of  graine,  on  the  other  hand,  are  col- 
lectedy  freed  from  the  external  floes,  and  preserved  at  a 
temperature  of  from  66*  to  72*  Fahr.,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  days  the  moths  begin  to  make 
their- appearance.  The  coupling  which  immediately  takes 
place  deomnds  careful  attention ;  the  males  are  afterwards 
thrown  away,  and  the  impregnated  females  placed  in  a 
darkened  apartment  till  they  deposit  their  eggs. 

^  Dmaset. — That  the  silkworm  is  subject  to  many  and  serious 
diaeaeea  is  only  to  be  expected  of  a  creature  which  for  upwards 
of  4000  years  has  been  profiagated  under  purely  artificial  condi- 
tions, and  tbese  mo«t  frequently  of  a  very  insanitary  nature,  and 
where,  not  the  healthy  life  of  the  insect,  but  the  amount  of  silk 
it  ooald  be  made  to  yield  was  the  object  of  the  cultivator.  Amoug 
the  most  fatal  and  disastrous  of  these  diseases  with  which  the  culti- 
vator had  long  to  grapple  was  "  muscardino,"  a  malady  due  to  the 
development  of  a  fungus,  Bolrytia  bassianaf  in  the  body  of  the  cater- 
pilkr.  The  disease  is  peculiarly  contagious  and  infectious,  owing  to 
the  development  of  the  fungus  throogli  the  skiu,  whence  siiores  are 
freed,  wliieh,  coming  in  contact  with  healthy  caterpillars,  fasten  on 
them  and  germinate  iiiwarda,  giving  off  corpuscles  within  the  body 
of  the  insect.  Muscardiue,  however,  has  not  been  epidemic  for 
many  year>fc,  But  alfbu^  the  year  1853  anxious  attention  began  to  be 
given  iQ  France  to  the  ravages  of  a  disease  among  silkworms,  which 
from  its  alarming  progress  threatened  to  issue  in  national  ^.isaster. 
This  disease,  whicii  at  a  later  period  became  known  as  **  pebrine,'* 
— a  name  given  to  it  by  M.  de  Qnatrefages,  one  of  its  many  in- 
vestigators, — ^had  first  been  noticed  in  France  at  CavaiUon  in  the 
valley  of  the  Durance  near  Avignon.  Pebrine  manifests  itself  by 
dark  spots  in  the  skin  of  the  larvie  ;  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  out,  or 
hatch  imperfectly;  the  worms  are  weak,  stunted,  and  tmequal  in 
growth,  languid  in  movement,  fastidious  in  feeding  ;  many  perish 
before  comini;  to  maturity  ;  if  they  spin  a  cocoon  it  is  soft  and 
loose,  and  muths  when  developed  are  feeble  and  inactive.  When 
saffident  vitality  remains  to'{>rodnce  a  second  generation  it  shows 


in  increased  intensity  the  feebleness  of  the  preceding.  The  disease 
is  thus  hereditary,  but  in  addition  it  is  virulently  infections  and 
contagious.  From  1850  onwards  French  cultivators  were  com- 
j»cllcU,  in  onlor  to  keep  up  their  silk  supply,  to  import  graine  from 
uiiiufct'teil  diHtricta.  Tijo  area  of  infection  increased  rapidlv, 
and  with  that  the  dem/uid  for  licalthy  graine  corrosiwiiaingiy 
expanded,  while  the  supply  had  to  be  drawn  from  increasingly 
remote  and  contracted  regions.  Partly  supported  by  imported 
eggs,  the  production  of  silk  in  France  was  maintained,  and  in  1853 
reached  its  maximum  of  26,000,000  kilos  of  cocoons,  valued  at 
117,000,000  francs.  From  that  iieriod,  notwithstanding  the 
imjiortation  at  great  cost  of  foreign  graine,  reaching  in  some  years  to 
60,000  kilos,  the  production  of  silk  fell  off  with  sUrtUng  rapidity: 
in  1856  it  was  not  more  than  7,500,000  kilos  of  cocOons  ;  in  1861 
and  1862  it  fell  as  low  as  5,800,000  kilos  ;  and  in  1865  it  touched 
its  lowest  weight  of  about  4,000,000  kilus.  In  1867  De  Quatrefages 
estimated  the  loss  suffered  b^  France  in  the  13  years  following 
1853,  from  decreased  production  of  silk  and  price  paid  to  foreign 
cultivators  for  graine,  to  be  not  less  than  one  milliard  of  franca. 
In  the  case  of  Italy,  where  the  disease  showed  itself  later  but  even 
more  disastrously,  affecting  a  much  more  extended  industry,  the 
loss  in  10  years  De  Quatrefages  stated  at  two  milliards.  A  loss 
of  £120,000,000  sterling  within  18  years,  falling  on  a  limited  area, 
and  on  one  class  within  these  two  countries,  constituted  indeed  a 
calamity  on  a  national  scale,  calling  for  national  effort  to  contend 
with  ita  devastating  action.  The  malady,  moreover,  spread  east- 
ward with  alarming  rapidity,  and,  although  it  was  found  to  be  leas 
disastrous  and  fatal  m  Oriental  countries  than  in  Europe,  the 
Bonrces  of  healthy  graine  became  fewer  and  fewer,  till  only  Japan 
was  left  as  an  uninfected  source  of  European  graine  supply. 

A  8C0iirg|e  which  so  seriously  menacea  the  very  existence  of  the 
silkworm  m  the  world  necessarily  attracted  a  great  amount  of 
attention.  The  disease  was  studied  by  the  roost  eminent  men  of 
science  ;  reports  and  suggestions  innumerable  were  made,  and  a 
whole  pharmacopoiia  of  remedies  proposed.  So  earlv  as  1849  H. 
Ou^rin  M^neville  observed  in  the  blood  of.  diseased  silkworms  cer- 
tain vibratory  corpuscles,  but  neither  did  he  nor  the  Italian  Signor 
Filippi,  who  studied  them  later,  connect  them  distinctly  with  the 
disease.  The  corpuscles  were  first  accurately  described  by  Signor 
Comalia,  whence  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  corpuscles  of  Comalia.' 
The  French  Academy  charged  MIL  de  Quatrefages,  Decaisne,  and 
Peligot  with  the  study  of  the  disease,  and  these  learned  men  issued 
two  elaborate  reports— J^ui««  sur  Us  Maladies  AehuUes  dss  Vers  d 
SoifS,  1859,  and  Nouvelles  Bechsrchet  sur  les  Maladies  Aduelles  dss 
Vers  d  SoiSt  1860 ;  but  the  suggestions  they  were  able  to  offer  had 
not  the  effect  of  stopping  the  march  of  the  disease.  In  1866  M. 
Pasteur  undertook  a  Uovemment  commission  for  the  investigation 
of  the  malady.  Attention  had  been  previously  directed  to  the 
corpuscles  of  Comalia,  and  it  had  been  found,  not  only  that  they 
occurred  in  the  blood,  but  tbatHhev  goi:ged  the  whole  tissues  of 
the  insect,  and  their  presence  in  the  eggs  themselves  could  be 
microscopically  demonstrated.  Pasteur  set  himself  to  elucidate 
the  life-history  of  these  corpuscles,  and  he  soon  established  (1)  that 
the  corpuscles  are  the  special  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  that 
these  invariably  manifest  themselves,  if  not  in  earlier  stsges,  then 
in  the  mature  moths;  (2)  that  the  corpuscles  are  parasites,  and  not 
only  the  sign  but  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  and  (8)  that  the  diseasa 
manifests  itself  by  heredity,  by  contagion  with  diseased  vorroi, 
and  by  the  eating  of  leaves  on  which  corpuscles  are  spread.  In 
this  connexion  he  established  the  very  important  practical  con- 
clusion that  worms  which  contract  the  disease' dunnff  their  own 
life-cycle  retain  sufficient  vitality  to  feed,  develop,  and  spin  their 
cocoon,  although  the  next  generation  is  invariably  infected  and 
shows  the  disease  in  its  most  virulent  and  fatal  form.  But  this 
fact  enabled  the  cultivator  to  know  with  assurance  whether  the 
worma  on  which  he  bestowed  his  labour  would  yield  him  a  harvest 
of  ailk.  He  had  only  to  examine  the  bodies  of  the  moths  yielding 
his  graine :  if  they  were  free  from  disease  then  a  crop  was  sure ;  0 
they  were  infected  the  eilucation  would  assuredly  fail.  Pasteur 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  malady  had  existed  from  remote 
periods  and  in  many  unsuspected  localities.  He  found  coi-pusdes 
m  Japanese  cocoons  and  in  many  specimens  which  had  been  prs- 
serveu  for  lengthened  periods  iu  public  collections.  Thus  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  malady  had  been  inherent  in  manv  soc- 
cesaive  generations  of  the  silkworm,  and  that  the  epidemic  conoition 
was  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  normal  state  brought  about  by  the 
method  of  cultivation  and  proiluction  of  graine  pursued.  The  curs 
proposed  by  Pasteur  was  simply  to  take  care  that  the  stock  whence 
gramo  was  obtained  should  be  healthy,  and  the  offspring  would 
then  be  healthy  also.  Small  educations  reared  apart  from  the 
ordinary  magnanerie,  for  the  i>roduction  of  graine  alone,  were  re- 
commended. At  intervals  of  live  days  after  spinning  their  cocoons 
specimens  were  to  be  opened  and  the  chrysalides  examined  micro- 
scopically for  corpuscles.  Should  none  have  appeared  till  towards 
the  period  of  transformation  and  escape  of  the  moths,  the  eggs 
subsequently  hatched  out  might  be  depended  on  to  yield  a  ndr 
crop  of  silk ;  should  the  motKs  prove  perfectly  free  from  corpuscles 
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after  depottting  their  nrgi  tbe  noxt  generation  would  certainly  lire 
weU  throngh  the  luriintage.  For  special  treatment  towarda  the 
regeneration  of  an  infected  race,  the  meet  robust  worms  were  to  be 
selected,  and  the  motlia  issuing  from  the  cocoons  were  to  be  coupled 
in  numbered  cells,  where  the  female  was  to  be  confined  till  she 
deposited  her  eggs.  The  boilies  of  both  male  and  female  were  to 
be  examined  for  corpuscks,  and  the  eggs  of  thoM  found  absolutely 
free  from  taint  were  phxserved  for  similar  "cellular  treatment  in 
the  following  year.  By  this  laborious  and  painstaking  method  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  re-establish  a  healthy  stock  of  valuable 
races  from  previously  highly-infected  breeds.  The  rearing  of  worms" 
in  small  educations  under  special  supervision  has  been  found  to  be 
a  most  effective  means  of  combating  pebrine.  In  the  same  way  the 
rearing  of  worms  for  graine  in  the  open  air,  and  under  as  far.  as 
possible  natural  conditions,  has  proved  equally  valuable  towards 
the  development  of  a  hardy,  vigorous,  and  untainted  stock.  The 
open^iir  education  was  oriffinally  proposed  by  Dr  Chavannes  of 
liusanne,  and  lareely  caitied  out  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  by  M. 
Roland,  who  reared  his  worms  on  mulberry  trees  enclosed  within 
••manchons"  or  cages  of  wire  gauze  and  canvas.  The  insecU 
appeared  quickly  to  revert  to  natural  conditions ;  the  moths  brought 
out  in  open  air  were  strongly  marked,  lively,  and  active,  and  ^ggs 
left  on  tne  trees  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  well,  and  hatched 
out  successfully  in  the  following  season.  M.  Roland's  experience 
demonstrated  that  not  cold  but  heat  is  the  agent  which  saps  the 
constitution  of  the  silkworm  and  makes  it  a  ready  prey  to  disease. 
jyUd  Silk8.^The  ravages  of  pebrine  and  other  diseases  had  the 
effect  of  attracting  prominent  attention  to  the  numerous  other 
insects,  allies  of  the  mulberry  silkworm,  which  spin  serviceable 
cocoons.  It  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Captain  Button, 
who  devoted  great  attention  to  the  silk  question  as  it  affecto  the 
East  Indies,  that  at  least  six  species  of  I\mbyoey  differing  from  R 
morit  but  ilao  mulberry-feeding,  are  more  or  leas  domesticated  in 
India.  These 
include  B.  Ux- 
tor,  the  boro- 
pooloo  of  Ben- 
gal, a  large 
species  having 
one  ffeneration 
yearfy  and  pro- 
ducing a  soft 
flossy  cocoon; 
the       Chinese 

monthly  worm,  B.  mumaiSj  havLig 
several  generations,  4dd  making 
a  small  cocoon ;  and  tho  Midr^i 
worm  of  Bengal  {B.  craa^),  the 
Dassee  or  Desi  worm  of  Bengal  {B. 
fortuntUtu),  and  B.  arracansnsis, 
the  Burmese  wonn,— all  of  which 
yield  several  generations  in  the 
year  and  form  reelable  cocoons. 
Iksides  these  there  are  many  other 
mulberry* feeding  Bombycidm  in  the  East,  principallv  belonging  to 
the  genera  Theapkila  and  Oeinara,  the  cocoons  of  which  have  not 
attracted  cultivatora.  The  moths  yielding  wild  silks  which  have 
obtoined  most  attention  belong  to  the  extensive  and  handsome 
family  Smtumida.  The 
most  importont  of  the 

species  at    the    present     n  ^Sr!^ '•^ttT^^^ 

time  is  the  Chinese  tuasur     |L  ^^H^S^'^B^^    ' 

or  tAsar  worm,  Antherma 
pemyi  (figs,  7,  8),  an  oak- 
feeding  species,  native  of 
Mongolia,  from  which  is 
derived  the  greater  part 
of  the  so-called  tussur 
silk  now  imported  into 
Europe.  Closely  allied 
to   tnis   is  the   Indian 

tussur  moth  (fig.  9)  An-  -^    «    «  .  ^  ... 

thtrwa    myim,    found        *  Fio. 8.-Cocoon olJ*/A^«. P*n.y^. 

throughout  the  whole  of  India  feeding  on  the  bher  tree,  Zizyphus 
jujuba,  and  on  many  other  plants.  It  yields  a  large  compact  cocoon 
(fig.  10)  of  a  silvery  grey  colour,  which  Mr  Thomas  Wardlo  of  Leek, 
who  has  devoted  a  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  wild-silk  ques* 
tion,  has  succeeded  in  reeling.  Next  in  promising  qualities  is  the 
muga  or  moonga  worm  of  Assam,  Aniherasa  assama,  a  species  to 
some  extent  domesticated  in  ite  native  country.  The  yama-mai 
worm  of  Japan,  ArUha-aa  {Samia)  yama-mai^  an  oak-feeder,  is  a 
race  of  considerable  iinportence  in  Japan,  where  it  was  said  to  be 
Jealously  guarded  against  foreigners,  tte  eggs  were  first  sent  to 
Europe  by  M.  Duchene  du  Bellecourt,  French  consul-general  in 
Jajian  in  1861 ;  but  early  in  Mareh  following  they  hatehed  out, 
when  na  leaves  on  which  the  larv»  would  fc^  were  to  be  found. 
In  April  a  single  worm  got  oak-buds,  oii  which  it  throve,  and  ulti- 


Fio.  7.— Chinese  Tusiar  Moth, 
Antherma  ptmyi  (maleX 


mately  spun  a  cocoon  whence  a  female  moth  issued,  from  which  M. 
Gu6rin  M6neville  named  and  described  the  species.  A  further  supply 
of  effgs  was  secretly  obtained  by  a  Duteh  physician  M.  Pompe  van 
Meedervoort  in  1868,  and,  as  it  was  now  known  that  the  worm  waa 
an  fmk'f<-wleri  and 
would  tlirivc  on  tho 
leavtis  of  Enropean 
oaks,  great  rf»u]ta 
werd  antkipatodfrom 
tho  ciiltiimttoHQf  the 
yama-mai--  Theae 
pectationa.  lidws 


Fio.  9^Anaurmti  mfHtU  (femafeX 


for  vanouR  reasons, 
have  been  disap- 
poitited.  Themotna 
hatch  out  at  a  period 
whoa  c^k  leaves  are 
not  Trady  for  their 
feeding,  and  the'silk 
is  by  no  means  of  a 
nality  to  compare 
with  that  of  the 
comfnon  mulberry 
n  ona.  The  mezan- 
koorie  moth  of  the 
Assamese,  ^ntA«rffa 

fMUtnkooriaf  yields  a  valuable  ooooon,  as  does  also  the  Atlas  moth, 

AttacHS  aUaa,  which  has  an  omnivorous  larva  found  thronghont 

India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  China,  and  Java.     The  Cynthia  motb, 

AUaeua  eynJthia^  is  domesticated  as  a  source 

of  silk  in  certain  provinces  of  China,  where  ^ 

it  feeds  on  the  AUamthua  glanduloBO.    The 

eria  or  arrindi  moth  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  Ai- 

taeus  Heim,  which  feeds  on  the  castor-oil  plant, 

yields  seven  generations  yearly,  forming  loo^^s 

flossy  orange-red  and  sometimes  white  cocoon  i. 

The  ailanthus  silkworm  of  Europe  is  a  hybrid 

between  A.  q/nthia  and  A,  rieinx,  first  obtaincl 

by  Guirin  Mincville,  and  now  spread  through 

many  silk-growing  regions.    These  an  only  a  fe  w 

of  the  mouis  from  wnich  silks  of  various  useful- 
ness can  be  produced ;  but  none  of  these  presents 

qualities,  saving  perhaps  cheapness  alone,  which 

can  put  them  in  competition  with  common  silk . 

Phytical  and  Chemical  Relations  of  Silk, 

Common  cocoons  enclosing  chrysalides 
weigh  each  from  16  to  50  grains,  or  say 
from  300  to  600  of  small  breeds  and  from 
270  to  300  of  large  breeds  to  the  lb.  One- 
seventh  of  this  weight  is  pure  cocoon,  and 
of  that  not  more  than  one-half  is  obtainable  as  reeled  silk, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  surface  floss  and  of  hard  gummy 
husk  or  '<  knub."  The  total  length  of  double  thread  or 
"  bave "  which  the  silk-worm  winds  into  its  cocoon  may 
amount  to  4000  yards;  the  quantity  reelable  therefrom 
rarely  exceeds  900  yards,  and  may  range  from  330  to  650 
yards.  It  is  found  that  the  reelable  fibre  is  as  a  rule 
thickest  and  strongest  at  the  middle  portion,  tapering  down 
very  notably  towards  each  extremity.  In  1885  Mr  T. 
Wardle  of  Leek  showed  by  an  elaborate  series  of  measure- 
ments that  the  transverse  section  of  common  silk  double 
thread  or  bave  measures  on  the  average  -^  to  ^  Jrnr  ^^ 
at  the  thinnest  and  from  yj^  to  ^  in.  at  the  thickest  part, 
and  in  some  instances  the  middle  was  one-third  thicker, 
stronger,  and  more  elastic  than  the  ends.  As  a  great  deal 
of  silk  remains  on  the  husk  after  reeling,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  thread  last  emitted  by  the  silkworms  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  cocoons  must  be  of  extreme  tenuity.  The  silk 
of  the  various  species  of  AtUheraa  and  AUaetu  is  also 
thicker  and  stronger  at  the  centre  of  the  reeled  portion  than 
towards  its  extremities;  but  the  diameter  is  much  greater 
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than  t!i&l  of  common  ulk,  and  tlie  filaments  under  the 
microscope  (fig.  11)  present  the  appearance  of  flat  bands, 
the  exndaiioo  from  the 
tiro  spinnerets  being 
joined  at  their  flat  edges. 
On  this  account  the  fibres 
of  tossur  silk  tend  to  split 
tip  into  fine  fibrille  under 
the  Tarious  preparatory 
processes  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  its  riband  struc- 
ture is  the  cause  of  the 
glassy  lustre  peculiar  to 
the  woven  and  finished 
fibres. 

Silk     fibre      consists 
essentially  of  a  centre  or  'lo*  it.— MicroMopie  mttnoet  of  sok  ei 
core  of  fibroin,  with  a  chintte  tbiwr. 

covering  of  sericin  or  silk  albumen,  and  a  little  waxy  and 
colouring  matter.  Fibroin,  which  is  analogous  to  horn,  hair, 
and  like  dermal  products,  constitutes  about  66  per  cent  of 
the  entire  mass,  and  has  a  composition  represented  by  the 
fomrnla  Cij^H^N^O^  It  has  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  pore  sUk, — a  brilliant  soft  white  body  with  a  pearly 
lustre,— insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  it  dis- 
solves freely  in  concentrated  alkaline  solutions,  mineral 
acids,  strong  acetic  acid,  and  in  ammoniacal  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper.  Sericin,  which  constitutes  the  gummy 
co?ering  (Fr.  ffrts)  of  the  fibre,  is  a  gelatinous  body  which 
dissolves  readily  in  warm  soapy  solutions,  and  in  hot 
water,  in  which  on  cooling  it  forms  a  jelly  with  even  as 
little  as  1  per  cent  of  the  substance.  Il  b  precipitated 
from  hot  solutions  by  alcohol,  falling  as  a  white  powder. 
Its  formula  is  C^Jl^^X)^  According  to  the  researchet 
of  P.  BoUey,  the  glanos  of  the  silkworm  contain  semi- 
liquid  fibroin  alone,  and  it  is  on  exposure  to  the  air  that 
the  surface  is  acted  on  by  oxygen,  transforming  the  ex- 
ternal pellicle  into  the  more  soluble  form  of  sericin.  Silk 
is  highly  hygroscopic,  taking  up  as  much  as  30  pet  cent 
of  water  without  feeling  perceptibly  damp.  It  is  a  most 
perfect  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  in  its  dry  state  the 
fibres  frequently  get  so  electrically  excited  as  to  seriously 
interfere  with  their  working,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  moisten  them  with  glycerin  or  soapy  solutions.  Silk  is 
readily  distinguished  from  wool  and  oUier  animal  fibres  by 
tbe  action  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  oxide  of  lead,  which 
darkens  wool,  &c^  owing  to  the  sulphur  they  contain,  but 
does  not  affect  silk,  which  is  free  from  that  body.  Xgain, 
silk  dissolves  freely  in  common  nitric  acid,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  wool  From  vegetable  fibres  silk  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  bright  yellow  colour  it  takes  from  a 
solution  of  picric  acid,  which  does  not  adhere  to  vegetable 
substances.  The  rod-like  appearance  of  silk  and  its 
absence  of  markings  under  the  microscope  are  also  easily 
recognizable  features  of  the  fibre. 

Silk  Manufacture. 

Here  we  must  distinguish  between  the  reeled  silk 
tod  the  spun  or  waste  silk  manufactures.  The  former 
embraces  a  range  of  operations  peculiar  to  silk,  dealing 
is  they  do  with  continuous  fibres  of  great  length,  whereas 
in  the  spun  silk  industry  the  raw  materials  are  treated 
by  methods  analogous  to  those  followed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  other  fibres.  It  is  only  floes,  injured  and  un- 
rsekble  cocoons,  the  husks  of  reeled  cocoons,  and  other 
waste  from  reeling,  with  certain  wild  silks,  which  are 
treated  by  the  spun  silk  process,  and  the  silk  thereby 
produced  loses  mnch  of  the  beauty,  strength,  and  brilliance 
vhich  are  characteristic  of  the  manufactures  from  reeled 
nlk. 


FUatwrt  or  ReAUtg. — When  the*  cocoons  have  been  gathered 
the  chrysmlides  they  contain  are  killed  either  by  dry  heat  or  by 
expotare  to  steam.  All  cocoons  stained  by  the  premature  death  of 
the  chrysalides  {ehiquiea),  pierced  cocoons,  doable  cocoons,  and  any 
from  other  cantet  rendereid  nnreelable,  are  put  aside  for  the  spnn- 
silk  numn&cture.  Then  the  uninjured  cocoons  are  by  themsclveM 
sorted  into  classes  having  similar  shades  of  colour,  sixe,  and 
quality  of  fibre.  This  assortment  is  of  groat  consequence  for  the 
success  of  the  reolin|;  operations,  as  uniformity  of  quality  and 
evennoaa  and  regulan^  of  fibre  are  the  most  vslnable  features 
in  raw  silk,  'ilio  object  of  reeling  is  to  bring  together  tlio 
filaments  (&mv)  from  two  or  more  (generally  four  or  five,  but 
sometimes  up  to  tweuty)  cocoons,  and  to  form  them  into  one  con- 
tinuous, unitbrm,  and  regular  strand,  ivhich  constitutes  the  "raw 
tilk  "  of  commerce.  To  Jo  this,  the  natural  gum  of  the  cocoons 
which  holds  the  filaments  together  must  be  softened,  the  ends  of 
the  filaments  of  the  required  numl>er  of  cocoons  must  be  caught, 
and  means  must  be  taken  to  unwind  and  lay  these  filaments 
tosether,  so  as  to  form  a  single  uniform  rounded  strand  of  raw 
silL  Ab  the  reeling  proceeds  the  reeler  has  to  give  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  thickness  of  the  strand  being  produced, 
and  to  introduce  new  cocoons  in  place  of  any  from  which  the 
reelable  silk  has  become  exhausted.  In  this  way  a  continuous 
uniform  fibre  or  strand  of  raw  silk  of  indefinite  length  is  produced. 
The  apparatus  used  for  these  purposes  in  some  localitiea  is  of  a 
very  primitive  kind,  and  the  reeling  being  uneven  and  lump^  the 
silk  la  of  inferior  quality  and  low  value.  With  comparatively 
aimple  appliances;  on  the  other  hand,  a  skilled  reele^,  with  trained 
eye  and  delicate  toudi,  can  produce  raw  silk  of  remarkably  smooth 
and  even  Quality.  According  to  the  method  commonly  adopted 
in  North  Italy  and  France  the  cocoons  are  *for  a  few  minutes 
immersed  in  water  a  little  under  the  boiling  point,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  alkali  has  been  added.  A  girl  with  a  small  hand  bruah 
of  twigs  keeps  stirring  them  in  the  water  till  the  silk  softens,  and 
the  outer  loose  tbres  (floss)  get  entangled  with  the  twin  and 
oome  oir  till  the  end  of  the  main  filament  {maitre  brvn)  is  found. 
These  ends  being  secured,  the  cocoons  are  transferred  to  a  basin  or 
tray  containing  water  heated  to  from  76*  to  86*  Fahr.,  in  which  they 
float  while  the  silk  is  being  reeled  off.  If  the  water  is  too  cold  the 
gum  doea  not  aoften  enough  and  the  cocoons  rise  out  of  the  basin 
in  reeling ;  if  it  is  too  hot  the  cocoons  collapse  and  fall  to  the 
bottom.  The  ends  of  the  requisite  number  of  filaments  beinff 
brought  together,  they  are  passed  through  an  evelet  or  guide,  and 
similarly  another  equal  set  are  passed  througn  a  oorreapondins 
guide.  The  two  sets  of  filaments  are  then  croaaed  or  twisted 
around  each. other  several  turns  aa  if  to  make  one  thread,  afteri 
which  th^  are  aeparated  and  passed  through  separate  guidea  id 
the  reel  round  which  they  are  separately  wound.  When  a  large 
number  of  ooooons  are  to  be  combined  into  one  strand  the^  may  her 
reeled  from  the  tray  in  four  seta,  which  are  first  crossed  m  pairs,) 
then  combined  into  two,  and  those  two  then  croaaed  and  after- 
wards combined  into  a  single  strand.  The  object  of  crossing 
(croMsa^)  is  to  round,  smooth,  and  condense  the  senarate  filamenta 
of  each  aet  into  one  atrand,  and  as  the  surface  of  tlie  filaments  are 
gummy  and  adhesive  it  is  found  on  drying  that  they  have  agglutin- 
ated into  a  compact  ain^Ie  fibre  of  raw  silk.  In  the  roost  approved 
modem  filaturea  there  la  a  separate  cocoon  boiler  (euiseute),  an 
oblong  tAuk  containing  water  boiled  by  steam  heat.  In  these  the 
cocoons  are  immersed  in  rectangular  perforated  boxes  for  about 
three  minutea,  when  they  are  tn^nsforred  to  the  beating  machine 
(heUkuM),  an  earthenware  trough  having  a  perforated  false  bottom 
through  which  steam  keeps  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  from 
140*  to  190*.  In  this  water  the  cocoons  are  kept  stirring  by  small 
brushes  rotated  by  mechanical  meana,  and  as  the  silk  softens  the 
brushes  gradually  rise  out  of  the  water,  bringing  entangled  with 
them  the  loose  flosa,  and  thereby  revealing  the  main  filament  of 
each  cocoon.  The  cocoons  are  next,  in  sufficient  number,  trans- 
ferred to  the  reeler's  tray  {haeirulla),  wh^re  the  water  is  heated 
to  about  120*.  From  the  tray  the  filaments  are  carried  through  a 
aeriea  of  porcelain  and  glass  eyelets,  so  arranged  that  the  strand 
returns  on  itself,  two  portions  of  the  same  strand  being  crossed  or 
intertwisted  fot  rounding  and  consolidation,  instead  of  the  croissage 
of  two  separate  strands  as  in  tbe  old  method.  The  reel  to  which 
tha  raw  silk  is  led  consists  of  a  light  six-armed  frame,  enclosed 
within  a  wooden  casing  having  a  glass  frame  in  front,  the  enclosuro 
being  heated  with  steam-pipea.  To  keep  the  strands  from  directly 
overlaying  each  other  and  so  adhering,  the  last  guide  through 
which  tbe  silk  passes  has  a  reciprocating  motion  whereby  tbe  fibre  is 
distributed  witnin  certain  limits  over  th<i  reel.  A  sectional  view 
of  the  reeling  apparatus  and  arrangements— now  in  common  use  in 
Italy— is  shown  in  fig.  12. 

Thnwing. — Raw  silk,  being  still  too  fine  and  delicate  for  ordin- 
ary  use,  next  undergoes  &  series  of  operations  called  throwing,  the 
ol^ect  of  which  is  to  twist  and  double  it  into  more  substantial 
yam.  The  first  operation  of  the  silk  throwster  is  winding.  Hu 
receiyes  the  raw  silk  in  hanks  as  it  is  taken  from  the  reel  of  tho 
filature,  and  putting  it  on  a  light  reel  of  a  similar  constraction, 
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called  tho  swifts,  Le  winds  it  on  bobbins  with  a  npd  reclDrocating 
motion,  so  as  to  lay  tho  fibre  in  diagonal  lines.  Ttiese  boDbins  are 
then  in  general  taken  to  the  first  spinning  frame,  and  there  the 
single  strands  receive  their  first  twist,  which  ronnds  them,  and 
prevents  the  compound  fibre  from  splitting  up  and  separating 
when,  by  the  subsequent  scouring  operationi,  the  gam  is  removed 


ng.ii. 


which  presently  binds  them  into  one.  Next  followi  the  opention 
of  cleaning,  in  which  the  silk  is  simply  reeled  from  one  bobbin  to 
another,  but  on  its  way  it  passes  through  a  slit  which  is  sufflcientlT 
wide  to  pass  the  filament  but  stops  the  motion  when  a  thick 
lump  or  nib  is  presented.  In  the  doubling,  which  is  the  neztprocess, 
two  or  more  filaments  are  wound  together  side  by  side  on  the  same 
reel,  preparatory  to  their  being  twisted  or  thrown  into  one  yam. 
Bobbins  to  the  number  of  strands  which  ara  to  be  twisted  into  one 
are  mounted  in  a  creel  on  the  doubling  frame,  and  the  strands  are 
passed  over  smooth  rods  of  glass  or  metal  through  a  reciprocating 
guide  to  the  bobbin  on  which  they  are  wound.  Each  separate 
strand  passes  through  the  eye  of  a  uller,  which,  should  the  fibra 
break,  falls  down  and  instantly  stops  the  machine,  thus  effectually 
oalling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  thread  has  failed.  The  spin- 
ning or  throwing  which  follows  is  done  on  a  frame  with  upright 
spindles  and  flyen,  the  yam  as  it  is  twisted  being  drawn  forward 
tnrottgh  guides  and  wound  on  revolving  bobbins  with  a  reciprocat- 
ing motion.  From  these  bobbins  the  silk  is  reeled  into  hanks  of 
definite  length  for  the  market.  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  simplify  the  silk-throwing  by  combining  two  or  more 
operations  on  one  madbine,  but  not  as  vet  with  much  success. 

According  to  the  qualities  of  raw  silk  used  and  the  throwing 
operations  undergone  the  principal  classes  of  thrown  silk  are — (1) 
**  singles,"  which  consist  of^a  single  strand  of  twisted  raw  silk  made 
up  of  the  filaments  of  eight  to  ten  cocoons ;  (2)  tram  or  weft 
thread,  consisting  of  two  or  three  strands  of  raw  silk  not  twisted 
before  doubling  and  only  lightly  spun  (this  is  soft,  flossy,  and 
comparatively  weak) ;  (8)  org^nzine,  the  thread  used  for  warps, 
made  from  two  and  rarelj  three  twisted  strands  spun  in  the 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  are  separately  twisted. 
Silks  for  sewing  and  embroidery  belong  to  a  different  class  from 
those  intended  for  weaving,  and  thread-maken  throw  their  raw 
silks  in  a  manner  pecnliar  to  themselves. 

Numbering  qf  Shlk.— The  numbering  (tUrage)  of  raw  and  thrown 
silks,  by  which  the  size  or  fineness  of  the  yam  is  stated,  is  deter- 
mined by  constant  length  with  variable  weight,  whereas  other 
yams  are  indicated  by  constant  weicht  with  variable  length.  The 
original  standard  length  was  9600  Paris  ells- 11,400  metres,  the 
number  being  the  weight  in  deniera  of  24  grains— 1*275  grammes. 
This  stall  remains  the  most  common  standard,  and  in  practice  the 
number  in  asceruined  by  the  weight  in  grains,  -^ot  a  denier  of  a 
hank  conuining  476  metres  (properly  476}  metres -400  Paris  ells). 
According  to  this  standard  a  single  cocoon  filament  weighs  2  to 
8*5  deniera,  a  8  to  4  cocoon  strand  ranges  from  7  to  10  deniers, 
and  a  16  or  17  pocoon  strand  is  numbered  from  48  to  52.  Spun 
ailk  is  numbered  on  a  different  principle.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  determined  by  the  cotton  standard,  the  number  of  skeins  of 
840  yards  per  lb.  In  Continental  manufacturing  centres  generally 
the  standard  is  the  number  of  ^cheveauz  of  500  metres  contained 
in  a  half  kilogramme,  or,  more  simply,  the  number  of  kilometres 
per  kilogramme.  According  to  the  resolution  of  the  international 
congress  for  promoting  uniformity  in  the  numbering  of  yams, 
held  at  Vienna  in  1873  and  at  Brussels  in  1874,  the  grade  of  silk 
ought  now  to  be  expressed  by  ten  times  the  number  of  grammes 
given  by  a  hank  of  1000  metrea. 


These  methods  of  indicating  grades  of  silk  give,  however,  only 
the  most  imperfect  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  tho  tliread :  anil 
specially  they  convey  no  information  as  to  uniformity  of  diameter 
and  strength.  To  test  the  raw  material  in  respect  of  uuifomiily 
a  most  iuffenious  American  invention,  tho  scrigraph,  has  Im^'U 
introduoeC  *nd  is  now  largely  used.  The  serigiaph  has  two  rrcla 
mounted  on  one  spindle,  or  at  least  so  arrangi'd  that  they  mako 
precisely  the  same  number  of  revolutiona.  The  reels  are  covered 
with  india-mbber,  and  No.  2  ii  3  per  cent  creator  in  circum- 
ference than  No.  1.  The  silk  to  be  tested  is  pUced  on  No.  1  reel 
and  from  that  wound  on  No.  2,  which,  being  of  greater  diameter, 
puts  a  certain  amount  of  strain  on  the  elastic  fibre.  In  passing 
from  the  one  reel  to  the  other  the  silk  is  canic<l  over  an  agate 
hook  attached  to  the  bob  of  a  pendulum,  so  that  the  strain  on  the 
yam  ia  communicated  to  tho  pendulum.  Tho  strain  caused  by  the 
8  per  cent  tension  of  course  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  yam 
to  which  it  is  applied,  being  ^"eater  with  increased  strength  nnd 
thickness,  and  falling  away  just  as  the  strength  of  the  yam 
decreases,  llius  the  yam  in  passing  over  tho  agate  hook  keeps 
by  its  tension  the  jiendulum  at  one  particular  position  while  it  is 
uniform,  but  when  it  increases  in  strength  it  raises  the  pendulum 
higher,  and  when  it  becomes  weaker  the  pendulum  falls.  To  the 
extremity  of  the  pendulum  ii  attached  a  pencil  or  marker,  which 
traces  on  a  web  of  paper,  travelling  at  a  rate  in  fixed  proportion 
to  the  winding,  the  changes  in  the  pendulum,  and  thus  is  ootaincd 
a  graphic  record  in  a  most  distinct  manner  of  every  variation  in 
the  sovngth  of  the  silk.  Tho  precise  spot  where  any  imperfection 
oocun  is  shown  on  the  tracing;  which  thus  not  only  absolutely 
certifies  the  quality  of  the  yam,  but  also  antomaticsklly  measurea 
the  quantity  reeled. 

Conditioning, — Silk  in  the  raw  and  thrown  state,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  moisture,  and  may 
Gontam  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  water  without  being  manifestly 
damp.  As  it  is  largely  sold  by  weight  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ascertain  its  condition  in  respect  of  absorbed  water,  and  for  that 
purpose  official  conditioning  houses  are  established  in  all  tlie  con- 
siderable centres  of  silk  trade.  In  these  the  silk  is  tested  or  con- 
ditioned, and  a  certificate  of  weight  issued  in  accordance  with  tho 
results.  The  silk  is  for  four  houn  exposed  to  a  dry  heat  of  230* 
Fahr.,  and  immediately  thereafter  weighed.  To  the  weight  11  per 
cent  is  added  as  the  normal  proportion  of  water  held  by  the  fibre. 

Seouring. — Up  to  this  point  the  silk  fibre  continues  to  be  com- 
pantively  lustreless,  stifl,  and  hanh,  from  the  coating  of  albumin- 
ous matter  (gum  or  gres)  on  its  surface.  As  a  preliminary  to  moat 
subsequent  processes  the  removal  of  the  whole  or  some  portion  of 
this  gum  is  necessary  by  boiling-off,  scouring,  or  decreusage.  To 
boil  off  say  300  lb  of  thrown  silk,  about  60  lb  of  fine  white  soap  ia 
shred,  and  dissolved  in  about  200  gallons  of  ]>ure  water.  Thia 
solution  is  maintained  at  a  heat  of  195*,  and  in  it  the  hanks  of  raw 
silk  are  immersed,  hung  on  a  wooden  rod,  the  hanks  being  con- 
tinually turned  round  so  as  to  expose  all  portions  equally  to  the 
Bolvent  influence  of  the  hot  solution.  After  being  dried,  the 
hanks  are  packed  in  linen  bags  and  boiled  for  three  hour4  in  a 
weaker  soapy  solution,  then  washed  out  in  pure  warm  water  and 
dried  in  a  centrifugal  hydro-extractor.  According  to  the  amount  of 
gum  to  be  boiled  off  the  soap  solutions  are  made  strong  or  weak  ; 
but  care  haa  to  be  exereised  not  to  overdo  the  scouring,  whereby 
loss  of  strength,  substance,  and  lustre  would  result.  For  some 
purposes — making  of  gauzes,  crapes,  flour-bolting  cloth,  and  for 
what  is  termed  "souples'* — the  silk  is  not  scoured,  and  for  silks 
to  be  dyed  certain  dark  coloura  half-scouring  is  practised.  The 
perfect  scouring  of  French  silks  removes  from  25  to  27  per  cent  of 
their  weight,  and  Chinese  silks  lose  from  30  to  31  per  cent 
Scouring  renden  all  common  silks,  whether  white  or  yellow  in  the 
raw,  a  brilliant  pearly  white,  with  a  delicate  soft  flods^  texture, 
from  the  fact  that  the  fibres  which  were  agglutinated  in  reeling, 
being  now  desummed,  are  separated  from  each  other  and  show 
their  individuiu  tenuity  in  the  yam.  Silks  to  be  finished  white 
are  at  this  point  bleached  by  expomire  in  a  closed  chamber  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  at  the  close  of  tho  process  the  hanks 
are  washed  in  pure  cold  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  acid. 

Spun  SiUe  Manufacture. — Tlie  materials  of  the  spun  silk  trade 
are~-(l)  the  floss  or  loose  outer  fibres  which  surround  ordinary 
cocoons  ;  (2)  the  remains  of  cocoons  after  the  reelable  silk  has  been 
removed;  (3)  waste  from  tlirowing  precesses  and  from  all  the 
stages  through  which  reeled  silk  jtasses  in  manufacturing ;  (4) 
unreelable  cocoons,  i.e.,  those  which  are  ]nerced,  torn,  or  cut,  stained 
by  dead  chrysalides,  kc ,  and  double  cocoons ;  (5)  cocoon-H  of  various 
wild  silks,  which  are  either  unreelable  or  most  profittibly  u-orked 
by  carding.  The  waste  spinnen'  first  duty  is  to  bring  thcne  diverse 
materials  into  uniform  fibrous  condition  for  spinning.  In  dealing 
with  oocoons  and  cocoon  husks,  the  fibres,  which  are  gummed 
together  into  a  dense  compact  mass,  must  be  so  washed,  poftened, 
and  freed  from  each  other  that  they  can  be  readily  teased  and 
torn  into  a  tow-like  mass.  For  this  purpose  they  are  washed  with 
a  strong  hot  soap  solution  in  a  revolving  warning  machine,  in 
which  uiey  are  continuously  subjected  for  tlii-ee  or  four  houi-s  to 
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thaaetfonoffklliiigstempen.  from  this  tnttmenttlMy  an  taken 
to  the  odld-water  washing  machine,  where  they  are  treated  with  a 
continnoiia  spimy  of  pure  water  whilst  rerolving  in  the  tub  under 
the  action  of  faliing  stunptn,  as  in  the  hot-water  machine.  Next 
the  eooooas  are  rinsed  in  a  spray  of  pore  water,  then  the  moistnre 
ii  expelled  in  a  hydro-extractor,  and  so,  thoroagUy  degnmmed  and 
softened,  they  are  allowed  to  dry.  For  farther  treatment  they  are 
damped  with  a  sprinkling  of  weak  solution  of  Marseilles  soap, 
then  beaten  either  with  the  hand  or  by  mears  of  a  machine. 
This  machine  has  a  seriea  of  leather  straps  attached  to  an  endless 
band,  which  by  its  rapid  rerolution  causes  the  straps  to  hit  with  a 
quick  whipping  stroke  asainst  the  surface  of  a  rerolving  tray  on 
which  are  plaoed  the  washed  cocoons.  The  beating  serves  to  free 
the  fibres  fulljr  from  each  other,  and  expels  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
dust  the  remains  of  chrysalides  from  the  interior  of  the  cocoons. 
It  now  rsmaina  only  bv  the  operation  of  the  cocoon  opener  to  tease 
oat  end  separate  the  fibres  into  a  kind  of  lap.  The  cocoon-opener 
is  a  modified  carding  machine,  the  drum  or  cylinder  of  which  is 
covered  with  strong  card  teeth.  ^  On  this  dram  the  fibres  collect  as 
they  are  opened  and  teased  out,  and  when  the  teeth  are  full  the 
lap  so  formed  ia  stripped  off  by  the  attendant  The  silken  fibres 
are  now  ready  for  the  operations  pieparatoiy  to  spinning. 

To  bring  raw  wssto  other  than  cocoons  to  this  point  different 
series  of  operations  an  necessary.  -  The  removal  of  the  cum  is  first 
osoally  effected  by  a  process  of  fermentation  or  maceration  instead 
of  washing  with  soap,  whereby  a  great  saving  of  soap  is  secured. 
Into  a  lai;^  tank  a  qaantity  of  waste  is  packed,  and  soaked  with  a 
weak  soap^  solution  which  is  mainteinea  by  steam  at  about  170*. 
The  tank  is  closed  over,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  fermenta- 
tion begins,  and  aceoiding  to  droumstanoes  is  allowed  to  go  on 
from  two  to  three  weeks.  From  time  to  time  proof  samples  are 
withdrawn  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  rotting,  as  over-fermenta- 
tion would  result  in  the  samft  injury  which  arises  from  over-eoouiing, 
—weakness  of  fibre,  loss  of  lustre,  and  waste  of  substance,  of 
maceration  the  silk  loses  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  ito  weight. 
From  the  maceration  vat  the  silk  is  conveyed  to  the  hot-water 
washing  machine,  where  with  a  weak  soapy  solution  it  is  washed 
onder  the  influence  of  stempers  for  about  five  minutes.  Great 
ears  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  silk  from  cooling  before  this 
washing,  as  thereby  the  macerated  slime  would  form  an  almost 
insoluble  deposit  on  the  silk  fibre.  From  the  hot  soap  solution 
the  silk  is  taken  to  the  cold-water  machine,  where,  with  the  aid  of 
stampers,  it  undeigoes  a  thorough  and  prolonged  washing.  After 
being  hunj;  over  hnrdles  to  dry  It  is  sprinkled  with  a  weak  solution 
of  luuseiUes  soap,  and  then  dried  by  means  of  the  hydro-extractor 
sad  subsequent  exposure  in  a  heated  well-ventilated  chamber.  At 
this  point  Doth  cocoon  waste,  as  already  described,  and  floss  waste 
sie  in  the  same  condition. 

The  spinner  has  now  to  deal  with  a  mass  of  entangled  fibres  of 
all  lenguiSfe  which  he  must  render  even,  parallel,  and  comparatively 
nniform  in  length  before  it  can  be  spun.  The  fibres  are  slightly 
dunned  with  a  weak  soapy  solution  and  taken  to  a  filling  ounm, 
whicn  eonsiato  of  a  large  cylinder  having  set  into  it,  parallel  with 
its  axis,  from  twelvo  to  twenty  rows  <»  strong  steel  spikes.  A 
feeding  apron  of  cloth  covered  with  card-teeth  is  provided  to  the 
machine,  and,  as  the  fibre  is  carried  forward  towaras  the  drum,  a 
similar  card-teeth-oovered  band  travels  close  over  the  surface  of 
the  apron,  so  that  the  fibre  is  presented  to  the  drum  from  between 
two  seto  of  oard-teeth.  The  rows  of  spikes  eateh  the  fibre  as 
presented  to  them,  draw  it  through  the  card-teeth,  and  carrying  it 
with  them  lap  it  around  the  drum  in  regular  combed-out  order. 
When  the  spikes  are  sufficiently  filled,  the  lap  is  cut  at  each  set  of 
spikes,  and  so  stripped  from  the  drum  it  forms  a  definite  number 
of  "stricks,"  of  the  breadth  of  the  drum  itself  and  the  length  of 
the  space  between  the  sete  of  spikes.  These  stricks  are  caught  in 
wooden  clamps  or  **  books,*'  which  are  fastened  in  the  bed  of  the 
flat  dreesin^  frame.  Over  them  an  endless  band  travels,  having  on 
it  at  short  intervals  belte  of  heckle-teeth,  called  combs,  which  comb 
oat  doubled  and  short  fibres,  and,  acting  first  on  one  end  of  the 
atrick  and  next  on  the  other,  leave  the  silk  in  the  condition  of 
beautifully  parallel  and  comparatively  uniform  flakes.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  nrst  combing  called  the  first  draft,  is  the  longest  and 
purest  fifare.  The  material  combed  out  as  it  fills  the  comb  teeth  ia 
^ught  in  books,  and  when  itself  combed  out  forms  second  drafts, 
shorter  and  less  valuable  than  the  first ;  and  again  the  combings 
of  second  drafts,  when  combed,  form  third  drafto  still  shorter.  In 
this  way  five  or  six  separate  drafte  or  combings  from  the  original 
lap  are  obteined,  all  increasingly  short  and  impure.  The  final 
eombed  waste  is  treated  by  a  different  process  for  making  noil  or 
bouretto  yam. 

A  new  form  of  dressing-frame  is  now  coming  into  favour,  in 
which  the  stricks  of  silk  have  their  ends  rolled  round  wooden  rods, 
snd  so  secured  between  wooden  clamps  on  the  surfacie  of  a  huge 
cylinder  which  levolves  so  slowly  that  the.  attendant  can  change 
and  fill  the  damps  as  tiie  drum  goes  round.  In  ito  revolution  the 
exposed  portion  of  the  silk  is  first  combed  on  one  side  by  a 
rapidljr  revolving   card-toothed  cylinder,  from  which  it  passes 


onwards  to  meet  a  second  similar  eylinder  rsvolving  in  a  contrary 
directiMi,  which  combs  the  opposite  side.  In  the  second  revolu- 
tion of  the  cylinder  the  portion  of  the  strick  which  wss  previously 
wound  on  the  rod  is  similarly  ootnbed  on  both  sides,  and  thus  the 
entire  strick  ia  rendered  smooth  and  parallel. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  ordinary  process  of  preparing 
silk  waste  ps  practised  in  Switserland  and  in  the  United  Kinsdom, 
&e.,  the  range  of  machines  being  that  of  Messrs  Gseenwood  and 
Batley  of  Leeds.  Ill  the  great  Mannin^ham  silk  mills  at  Brad- 
ford, Mr  8.  0.  Lister,  the  well-known  inventor  of  wool-combing 
maehicery,  while  using  mschinerv  of  the  class  described,  treate  by 
patented  methods  peculiar  to  himself  a  great  proportion  of  his 
materiaL  According  to  his  original  process,  scoured,  tessed,  and 
opened  waste  is  first  drawn  into  a  lap  on  a  screw  gill  box.  These 
laps,  conteining  all  the  fibres  both  long  and  short,  are  taken  to 
the  dreular  nip  combing  inachine,  where  the  "top"  of  long  fibre 
it  drawn  out  as  a  oontinndus  sliver  and  separated  from  the  *  noil " 
or  short  fibre,  which  according  to  ite  length  is  delivered  at  sepanto 
points.  In  his  most  recent  mode  of  woncing,  Mr  Listor  forms  his 
waste  into  a  broad  lap  on  the  large  drum  of  a  kind  of  carding 
engine^  the  drum  being  stripped  when  ite  teeth  are  filled  with  the 
prepared  f  bre.  These  laps  are  laid  on  the  feeding  teble  of  a 
machine  which  has  an  oscillating  or  rocking  filling  head.  At  each 
osdUation  the  end  of  the  lap  in  front  of  the  teble  is  "  filled  **  on  to 
a  row  of  heckle-teeth  parallel  with  it,  and  just  as  the  feeding-teble 
reosdes  a  knife  comes  down  between  the  heckles  and  the  tebb  with 
a  sadden  stroke  and  separates  from  the  lap  such  fibres  as  have 
been  pkced  or  filled  on  to  the  heckle-teeth.  These  heckle-teeth 
in  the  meantime,  being  fixed  on  an  endless  band,  are  continuously 
moving  forward  in  a  hoiisontal  direction  parallel  with  the  front  of 
the  feeding  machine,  and  a  set  of  three  such  machines  place  a 
portion  of  Uieir  luis  on  to  the  heckle-teeth  in  their  progress,  thus 
filUng  the  Jteeth  with  a  fair  "bite'*  of  silk.  Immediately  the 
heckles  have  passed  the  machines,  the  silk  is  caaght  and  cleaned 
oir  the  endlesr  comb  by  pain  of  endless  revolving  nips  rising  from 
under  and  descending  from  above,  and  between  these  nipe  the 
stricks  are  carried  forward  in  the  same  horizontal  line  in  which 
they  travelled  on  the  heckle-teeth,  which  here  begin  their  return 
Journey  to  bo  again  filled.  The  stricks  in  their  progress  are  now 
submitted  to  the  combing  action  of  revolving  card-covered  cylinders 
and  card-covered  doth.  Half  way  on  in  ito  horisontel  path  a 
second  set  of  endless  nips  seiie  the  combed  portion  of  the  silk,  the 
uncombed  portion  held  between  the  fint  set  is  released,  and  it  in 
ito  turn  is  submitted  to  the  combing  action  of  cylindera  and  endless 
card-bands.  In  the  end  the  fully  dressed  stricks  of  silk  fall  on  a 
narrow  feeding  doth,  which  has  a  combined  reciprocating  and 
forward  motion,  so  that  the  materisl  is  spread  witb  the  utmost 
regularity  and  evenness.  It  passes  throngh  a  set  of  screw  gills, 
and  is  delivered  into  cans  in  the  form  of  a  most  nniform  and  eqnal 
continuous  sliver.  The  great  advantage  of  these  machines  is  the 
small  amount  of  tending  they  require  and  the  large  quantity  of 
dressed  silk  they  deliver  with  unerring  regularity. 

The' spinning  proper  of  dressed  waste  is  done  precisely  as  in  the 
spinning  of  flu  yam.  The  flakes  are  formed  into  a  broad  sliver 
on  th^  spreading  frame,  and  further  attenuated  and  equalized  on 
the  set  finame  and  the  drawing  frame,  from  which  lost  the  silk 
passes  to  the  roving  firame,  where  it  receives  ito  first  preliminary 
twiat  and  is  sufiiciently  condensed  to  wind  on  a  boDbin.  The 
rovings  are  finally  donated  and  spun  on  the  ordinary  spinning 
frame,  and  for  twisting  into  thread  tne  vams  in  two,  three,  or  more 
strands  are  wound  together  -  on  the  doubling  frame,  and  finally 
twisted  as  in  dealing  with  raw  silk  spinning. 

Spun  silk,  as  it  comes  from  the  spinning  frame,  shows  a  good 
many  nibs  and  irregularities  and  some  roughn^s  of  surface.  To 
remove  these  it  is  wound  from  one  bobbin  to  another  over  an 
improving  or  cleanins  and  gassing  machine,  which  consista  of  a 
frame  having  attechcd  to  it  a  nnm  oer  of  small  cone  roUere,  around 
which  the  yam  passes  in  a  way  which  makes  the  entering  portion 
of  the  thread  rab  against  the  portion  ranning  oif.  In  this  way, 
with  considerable  robbing,  the  yam  cleans  itself ;  and  in  ite  course 
over  tiie  roUen  it  npidlv  passes  through  a  gas  flame,  which  singes 
off  the  fine  projecting  nbres,  leaving  tlio  yam  dean,  round,  and 
compact  It  is  submitted  to  a  furUier  examination  by  eye  and 
hand  after  being  wound  into  hanks ;  and  aome  yams  are  finally 
dressed  with  albumen  and  gum  solutions. 

In  the  combing  of  wasto  silk  as  much  as  from  26  to  80  per  cent, 
of  wDSto  in  a  second  degree  arises,  much  of  which  i^  very  short,  fall 
of  nibs  and  dust  From  this  a  lower  quality  of  yam  h  spun,  called 
noU  yam,  and  on  the  Continent  "bouretto^'  silk,  to  dtBtinguish  it 
from  the  "floret"  silk  made  from  first  wBjtte.  On  account  of  the 
shortness  of  steple  it  is  worked  up  by  machinery  different  from 
that  used  in  the  floret  manufacture,  being  prepared  by  carding,  and 
combed  out  with  a  modification  of  HeUmann  s  or  Listeria  combing 
madiines.  The  flnished  noil  yam  is  very  lumpy,  and  requires 
severe  imnroving  and  singeing. 

Spun  suk  lacks  the  smoothness,  brilliance,  and  strength  of  raw 
silk  yam,  but  still  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  aud  uueful  material, 
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EDd  its  oompumtive  chaapneu  gi?8i  it  tn  important  place  among 
the  prodncte  of  textile  inaustry.  It  ii  noed  vory  Urgdy  in  mixed 
fabnce,  ae  well  aA  for  the  cheaper  ribbona,  yelrots,  hat  ploah,  and 
for  many  other  silk  woven  fabrics,  as  also  in  the  hoeierj  and  glore 
trades  and  for  sewinff,  kuittins,  and  embroidering  yams. 

SiUe  H^&ighii7ig.--lnto  the  dyeing  of  silk  it  is  not  here  neoessaty 
to  enter,  except  in  so  lar  as  concerns  a  nefarious  practice,  carried 
on  in  dye-houses,  which  has  exerdsed  a  most  detrimental  inflaenoe 
on  the  silk  trade.  Silk^we  haye  seen,  loses  about  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  in  scouring.  To  obviate  that  loss  it  hss  long  been  the  prac- 
tice to  dye  some  dark  ailks  "  in  the  gum,**  the  dye  combining  in 
these  eases  with  the  gum  or  gelatinous  coating  and  such  silks  are 
known  as  "sonples."  Both  in  the  ^m  and  in  the  boilod-off  state 
silk  has  the  peculiar  properW  of  imbibing  certain  metallic  salts 
largely  and  combining  very  mmly  with  them,  the  fibre  remaining 
to  external  appearance  undiminished  in  strength  and  lustre,  bat 
much  added  to  in  size  and  weight.  Silk  in  the  gum,  it  is  found, 
absorbs  these  salts  more  freely  than  boiled-off;  so  to  use  it  for 
weighting  there  are  these  great  inducements — a  saving  of  the  costlv 
and  tedious  boiling-off,  a  savin^f  of  the  25  per  cent  wei|[ht  which 
would  have  disappeared  in  boiling,  and  a  surface  on  which  m:ich 
greater  sophistication  can  be  practised  than  on  scoured  silk.  In 
dyeing  a  silk  black  a  certain  amount  of  weight  must  be  added ; 
and  the  common  practice  in  .former  times  was  to  make  np  on  the 
silk  what  was  lost  in.  the  scouring.  Up  to  1867  the  utmoet  the  dyer 
could  add  was  **  weight  for  weight)"  but  an  accidental  discoyery 
that  year  put  dyers  into  the  way  of  using  tin  salts  in  weighting 
with  the  result  tiiat  they  can  now  add  40  oz.  per  lb  to  scoured  silks, 
120  OS.  to  sonples,  and  as  much  as  160  os.  to  spun  silks»  and  vet 
call  these  compounds  "  silk. "  Kot  only  so^  but  the  use  of  tin  salts, 
especially  stannic  chloride,  SnCl^,  enables  dyers  to  weight  all  colours 
the  same  as  black.  In  his  "  Report  on  English  Silk  Industry  *'  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Techmcal  Instruction  (1886)  Mr  Thomas 
Wardle  of  Leek  ssys : — 

"Coloar*  sad  white  of  all  posttUs  shades  eaa  very  easily  be  imparted  to  this 
ooatpound  of  lUk  and  tin,  and  tbia  method  le  beoomlnf  eztenalTely  need  la 
Lvoni.  Thoa  weighting,  which  wee  nniU  reeently  thonjilht  to  upglj  only  to 
black  allka,  and  from  which  coloored  tllks  were  eonparatlTely  free,  la  now 
cheapeninir  and  detcrioraUnf  the  latter  In  pretty  much  the  aane  ratio  o  the 
ler.  Thu  the  proto-  and  per-nlta  of  Iron,  o  well  o  the  prot<v  and  per-ealte  of 
Indnding  also  a  large  rariety  of  tannin,  anmac,  dlTt-dlvl,  eheetant.  Talonla, 
acaclai  \ArMa  CtU^km  and  Aeaeia  Cat*ckm  from  India),  from  which  are 
obtained  cntch  and  gambler,  Ac,  are  no  longer  need  aolely  ■•  mordanta  or 
tinctorial  matters,  bnt  mataily  to  eenre  the  object  of  oonTortlnc  the  rilk  Into  a 
greatly-expanded  fibre,  ounsiating  of  a  ooaglomentlon  of  more  or  leea  of  Uieee 
•ttbetance«." 

Sugar  also  is  employed  to  weight  silk.  On  this  adulterant  Mr 
V/ardle  remarks : — 

"With  a  eolation  of  ancar,  allk  can  haTS  Its  welfilit  avgmentcd  from  1  os.  to 
S  OS.  per  B>.  I  am  not  quite  eure  that  thie  method  of  welghtfaiff  wu  not  lint  need 
by  the  throwiten,  as  sugar  is  known  to  haTO  been  used  for  adnltenttng  and 
loading  gum  allk  for  a  Tory  long  time,  and  then  the  Idea  was  afterwards  applied 
to  silk  ar;er  the  dyeing  operations.  It  Is  ranch  raeorted  to  for  weighting  coloured 
silks  by  (fyen  on  the  Continent,  aod,  though  u  teiy  clumsy  method,  no  subaUtote 
haa  been  found  so  cheq>  and  easy  ot  qiplic&tlon.  ^chloride  of  tin,  having 
chemloal  affinity  for  silk  fibre,  bids  fair  to  extingnlsh  the  use  of  sugar,  which, 
from  Ito  hygrometric  qualities,  has  a  tendency  to  ruin  the  silk  to  which  It  Is 
applied,  if  great  care  be  not  taken  to  regulate  the  quantity.  Tliere  le  not  the 
sUghteat  use  or  excuse  for  the  application  of  angar,  except  U>  cheapen  the  silk 
by  about  15  to  30  per  cent.'* 

fTild  Silk  Dyaing. — Among  the  diBadvanta^es  under  which  the 
silks  of  the  wild  moths  long  laboured  one  of  the  most  serious  was 
the  natural  colour  of  the  silks,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  with 
which  they  took  en  dyes,  specially  the  light  and  brilliant  colours. 
For  success  in  coping  with  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  in  dealing 
with  the  whole  question  of  the  cultivation  and  employment  of 
wild  dlks,  the  unwearying  patience  and  great  skill  of  filr  Thomas 
Wardle  of  Leek  deserve  special  mention  here.  The  natural  colour 
of  tussur  silk  is  a  greyish  fawiL  and  that  ahade  it  was  found 
impossible  to  discharge  by  any  oi  the  ordinary  bleaching  agents, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  basis  for  light  and  delicate  dyes.  Moreover,  the 
chemical  character  of  the  tussur  silk  differs  from  that  of  the 
mulberry  silk,  and  the  fibre  has  much  less  affinity  for  tinctorial 
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substanoes,  which  it  takes  up  UMvenly,  reqninng  a  large  arnonut 
of  dye-stuffs.  After  protracted  experimenting  Mr  Wardle  was 
able  in  1878  to  show  a  series  of  tnssurs  welKdyed  in  all  the  darker 
shades  of  colour,  but  the  lighter  and  bright  blues,  pinks,  scarlets, 
&&,  he  conld  not  produce.  SubeequenUy  tho  late  M.  Tessie  da 
Motay  found  that  U>e  fawn  colour  of  natural  tussur  could  be  dis- 
charged by  solntion  of  permanganate  of  potash,  bu}  the  oxidizing 
action  was  so  rapid  and  violent  that  it  destroyed  the  fibre  itsell 
Gentler  means  of  oxidation  have  since  been  found  for  bleaching 
tnssnr  to  a  fairly  pale  ground,  but  the  dyeing  of  light  colonra 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  a  commercial  success.  The  silk  of  the 
eria  or  castor-oil  worm  {Attaeus  ricini)  presents  the  same  difficulties 
in  dyeing  as  .the  common  tussur.  A  portion  of  the  eria  cocoons 
are  whit^  while  the  others  are  of  a  lively  brown  colour,  aud  for 
the  dyeing  of  light  colours  the  latter  require  to  undergo  a  bleach- 
ing process.  The  silk  takes  up  colour  with  difficulty  from  a  strong 
vat,  and  is  consequently  costly  to  dye.  Moonga  silk  from  Antherma 
astama  has  ^nerslly  a  rather  dark  brown  colour,  but  that  appears 
to  be  much  influenced  by  the  leaves  on  which  the  worm  feeos^  the 
cocoons  obtained  on  the  champaca  tree  {Jfiehelia  champaea)  giving 
9  fine  white  fibre  much  valued  in  Assam.  The  dark  colours  are 
very  difficult  to  bleach,  but  the  sUk  itself  takes  dve-colours  much 
more  freely  and  evenly  than  either  tussur  or  eria  silk. 

Trade  and  Commerse. 

Abont  the  commencement  of  this  centuiy  the  chief  ailk- 
prodacing  regions  of  the  world  were  the  Levant  (inclnding 
Brooasa,  Syria^  and  Persia),  India,  Italy,  and  France,  the 
two  first  named  sending  the  low-priced  silk,  the  other  two 
the  fine  qualities^  Between  1840  and  1850,  after  the  open- 
ing of  trade  with  China^  large  quantities  of  silk  were  sent 
from  the  northern  port  of  Shanghai,  and  afterwards  also 
from  the  southern  port  of  Canton.  The  export  became 
important  just  at  the  time  when  disease  in  Europe  had 
lessened  the  production  on  the  Continent.  This  increased 
production  of  medium  silk,  and  ^e  growing  demand  for 
fine  sorts,  induced  many  of  the  cocoon-growers  in  the  Le- 
vant to  sell  their  cocoons  to  Europeans,  who  reeled  them 
in  Italian  fashion  under  the  name  of  *'  Patent  Brutia,"  thus 
producing  a  very  fine  valuable  silk.  In  1857  commenced 
the  importation  of  Japan  silk,  which  became  so  fierce  a 
competitor  with  Bengal  silk  as  gradually  to  displace  it  in 
favour;  and  recently  the  native  silk  reeled  in  Bengal  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  made,  only  the  best  European  filatures, 
produced  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  Europeans,  now 
coming  forward. 

China  and  Japan,  both  of  which  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  supplies  that  appear  in  European  and  American 
statistics,  only  export  their  excess  growth,  silk  weaving 
being  carried  on  and  native  silk  worn  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  both  countries.  The  other  Asiatic  exporting 
countries  also  maintain  native  silk  manufactures  which 
absorb  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  their  raw  material 
The  silk  production  of  the  world,  including  only  the  amount 
exported  from  these  Oriental  countries,  amounts  on  an 
average  tcT  from  20,000,000  lb  to  25,000,000  lb  yearly; 
but  the  crop  ia  subject  to  great  variations. 

The  supply  available  for  European  consumption  during 
recent  years  was  thus  stated,  in  bales  of  100  lb,  by  the 
Moniieur  dea  Soie$  of  Lyons,  25th  July  1885  : — 
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While  tliew  tablet'  indicate  remarkable  flnctuation  of 
sapply  they  show  generally  that  Asiatic  countries,  besides 
supplying  their  own  considerable  demands,  send  to  Europe 
folly  one  half  of  the  whole  silk  consumed  in  Western 
manufactures.  China  stands  first  as  a  silk-producing 
country,  yielding  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  supply ; 
the  whole  produce  of  Italy  amounts  to  nearly  the  same 
proportion ;  the  exports  of  Japan  account  /or  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  annual  supply ;  while  in  recent  years  France 
and  the  Levant  are  credited  with  about  equal  proportions. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  trade  in  raw  silks  has  been 
in  a  condition  of  decline  for  a  oonsiderable  number  of  years, 
much  of  the  Chinese  and  Eastern  produce  which  formerly 
came  to  London  now  being  unshipped  at  Marseilles,  and 
told  in  the  Lyons  market^  which  has  become  the  leading 
silk  mart  But  there  is  a  very  steady  and  continuous  ex- 
pansion in  the  demand  for  waste  silks  and  cocoons  for  the 
8pan  silk  trade.  The  following  figures  show  the  official 
annual  returns  of  silk  imports  since  1860,  the  date  of  the 
French  commercial  treaty,  which  exposed  many  branches 
of  the  trade  to  severe  and  fatal  competition : — 
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a 

Cvta. 

a 

£ 

18«0-«5 

48,187,997 

182,020 

648,679 

80,127,878 

1865-70 

81,646,606 

141,628 

859,251 

49,885,971 

1870-76 

84,220,037 

171.166 

747.606 

65,116,816 

1875-SO 

28.003,688 

168,887 

646,247 

62,689,166 

1880 

8,678,949 

65,002 

208,667 

18,824,986 

1881 

2,904,680 

64,119 

181,886 

11,727.897 

1882 

8,277,119 

44,277 

294,207 

11.174,678 

1883 

8,178,693 

62.064 

292,483 

10,628,920 

1884 

4,622,7Q2 

67.289 

828,947 

10,984,078 

'  The  sources  whence  the  English  imports  of  raw  silk, 
tiie  commercial  names  under  which  they  pass,  and  their 
relative  importance  and  values,  are  exemplified  in  the 
followii^  table,  extracted  from  the  annual  circulars  issued 
by  Messrs  H.  W.  Eaton  k  Sons  of  London  : — 
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In  the  manufacture  of  silken  fabrics  France  occupies 
the  most  important  position  among  the  nations.  Not 
only  is  the  whole  of  the  raw  silk  produced  in  France 
worked  up  within  the  country,  but  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  that  imported  from  the  Levant  and  from 
Asia  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  French  manufacturers. 
In  all,  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  lb  of  row  silk 
are  on  an  nverage  manufactured  into  various  textures  in 
France.  Lyons  is  the  headquarters  of  the  trade,  and,  if 
the  surrounding  regions  be  included,  employment  is  given 
to  about  120,000  looms,— 20,000  of  which  are  driven  by 
power, — ^principally  in  tiie  production  of  dress  silks,  plain 
and  figured,  and  in  other  heavy  silken  fabrics,  and  at  St 
Etienne  and  St  Chamond  in  the  ribbon  trade.  There  are 
also  important  manufactures  of  silk  at  Calais,  8t  Pierre 

1  The  flgvKi  rektlag  to  Ttetloa  eonivilM  Ro-reol,  Hanfehow,  and  Twrn-ft. 
*  TiM  figuw  rabtlDf  to  TaTaaun  comvriae  ToaMh, 


les  Calais  (tulles  and  passemeuterie),  Paris,  Ktme:-,  Tours. 
Avignon,  and  Roubaix.  Kext  to  France  in  the  extent 
and  value  of  manufactures  comes  Germany,  where  the 
principal  seat  of  the  silk  trade  is  at  Crofeld,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  whole  production  of  the  empire  being  manu- 
factured there.  The  looms  of  Crefeld  and  the  diitrict  u 
controls  numbered  in  1881  about  33,000,  and  the  trade 
was  flourishing  and  expansive.  The  manufacture  of  union 
velvets  is  the  special  feature  of  the  industry,  about  ono 
half  of  the  looms  being  devoted  to  that  textile ;  but 
Crefeld  controls  also  a  large  trade  in  union  satiuii,  and 
pure  silk  broad  goods  and  ribbons  of  all  kinds.  Thr 
whole  value  of  its  trade  amounted  in  1881  to  almost 
£4,000,000,  one-fourth  of  which  found  a  market  in 
England,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  went  to  France. 
The  other  principal  centres  of  the  silk  trade,  all  in  Rheni&h 
Prussia,  are  Viersen,  B&rmen;  Elberfeld,  and  Muhlheim. 
Third  on  the  list  of  Continental  producers  is  Switzerland, 
where  Zurich  takes  the  lead  with  broad  goods  (faiUes, 
armures,  satins,  serges,  ifec),  and  Basel  rivals  St  £tienne  in 
the  ribbon  trade.  The  number  of  looms  throughout  the 
country  is  estimated  at  40,000,  of  which  4000  are  power- 
looms.  Italy — the  early  home  of  the  silk  trade,  the  land 
of  the  'gorgeous  velvets  of  Genoa  and  the  damasks  and 
brocades  of  mediieval  Sicily,  Venice,  add  Florence — has 
fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  now  employs  not  more 
than  30,000  looms,  the  centre  of  greatest  activity  being  at 
Como;  but  Genoa  still  makes  velvets,  and  the  brocades  of 
Venice  are  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  Austria  the  silk 
trade  has  found  its  principal  development  in  Vienna  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  number  of  looms  throughout 
the  entire  empire  being  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000, 
of  which  2000  are  power-looms.  In  Russia  there  is,  with 
a  growing  cultivation  of  raw  silk,  a  considerable  and  in- 
creasing manufacture,  the  special  feature  of  which  is  the 
weaving  at  Moscow  of  gold  and  silver  tissues  and  brocades 
for  sacerdotal  use,  and  for  traffic  with  Central  Asia. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  all  the  silk  indofltries— these  dependius 
on  span  ailk  alone  excepted— have  been  in  a  depressed  and 
declining  condition  ever  since  1860.  The  principal  silk  mann- 
factnring  towns  of  Enffland  have  been  Coventry,  Macclesfield. 
Congleton,  Leek,  Derby,  Xx>ndon  (Spital fields),  Manchester, 
Midoloton,  and  Nottingham,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  beat 
period  not  fewer  than  160,000  looms  fonnd  employment  in  the 
trade.  In  1872  that  number  was  reduced  to  66.000,  of  which 
12,600  were  power-Iooma  Spitalfields  in  her  best  days  (about 
1826)  kept  24,000  hand-looms  occupied  ;  now  there  are  not  more 
than  1200.  Manchester  onoo  had  about  20,000  looms  weaving; 
silk ;  now  there  are  not  6000  so  employed.  When  the  French 
treaty  of  1860  came  into  operation  Coventry  had  about  9000 
looms,  principally  employed  in  ribbon  weaving  ;  now  not  more  than 
one-foorth  of  that  numbier  are  in  operation.  The  cause  of  several 
of  these  severe  chanffes  is  to  be  found  iu  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system  of  woraing  and  the  extension  of  power-loom  weavinKi 
which  crushed  out  domestic  weaving,  the  original  form  of  the  silk 
industry ;  hut  undoubtedly  also  the  Ecglian  manufacturers  were 
beaten  m  the  battle  of  free  competition  brought  on  by  the  French 
treaty.    On  the  other  hand,  the  remarkable  development  of  the 

SiUt  amd  Silk  Chods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  iXe 
yean  I860  to  1884  inclusive. 


Tear. 

RawSUk. 

Knnlwor 
Huaksof 
Silk  and 
Wait*. 

Thrown  Silk. 

SUk  Mannf  aetarea.    1 

Britldi. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial. 

Brttlah. 

ForelfD  and 
Ooloolal. 

1880 
1868 
1870 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1884 

a 

8,188,988 

8.187.293 

8,644,409 

9.861.417 

8,064,788 

1.669,986 

1,841,«06 

1,876,608 

947,166 

906,997 

916,778 

634,189 

877.849 

Gwta. 

1,606 
1919 
4,167 
1,779 
4,910 
7,460 
8,019 
6,099 
9,941 
4,698 
6,941 
6916 
6.68S 

£ 
896,107 
767,0M 

1,164,864 
880,998 

1,080,678 
670,999 
666,966 
694.786 
688.691 

1,008,979 
828,679 
705,826 
619.961 

a 

496,866 
806.701 
89,771 
87,994 
60,302 
17,910 
40,470 
94,461 
7,668 
6,661 
6.981 
6,696 
60,669 

£ 
1,687,808 
1.404,881 
1,460,897 
1,784,619 
1,794.666 
1,706.163 
1,999.948 
1.697,909 
9,080,669 
2,664,780 
2,699,276 
2.496,299 
9,176,410 

£ 
994,866* 
166,986 
166,297 
898,496 
808,064 
299.180 
929,188 
948,496 
969  028 
968,836 
841,107 
840,805 
644,729 
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comrantivelr  new  trade  fn  ipon  aflk  goes  far  to  oomptnaate  for 
the  loss  of  the  oldor  trade,  aud  has  enabled  the  exjiorta  of  ailk 
inanufactares  from  the  country  to  be  at  least  maintained  and  to 
ahoir  some  iti^ns  of  expansion.  The  spun-sUk  indnstar  has  chieflj 
developed  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancaahire  textile  centres, •» 
Bradford,  Halifax,  Rochdale,  kc  Bnt  it  is  highly  significant 
that,  while  the  exports  of  British  silk  mannfactnres  have  not 
decreased,  the  imports  in  the  meantime  have  shown  a  marked 
expansiun ;  and  nnqueetionabl^r*  althongh  the  use  of  silken  goods 
has  increased  very  greatly  within  twenty.five  years,  the  expansion 
of  native  silk  mannfactnres  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  growth. 

Favoured  by  the  operation  of  protective  duties  ranging  from  S(^ 
to  60  per  cent,  ad  valoramt  the  native  manufacture  of  silk  in  the 
United  States  has  been  nursed  into  considerable  activity  and 
expansion,  till  now  well-nigh  one-half  of  the  silken  fabrics  used  in 


the  ooontry  are  of  home  nuurabetue.  In  1880  the  proportion  of 
native  mannikcturo  was  18  per  cent,  in  1880  it  reached  88  por 
cent,  and  in  1882  it  was  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  oonsum]»tion. 
Beelod  silks  are  principally  manufactured  at  Patorwn  and  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  and  the  simu-silk 
industry  flourishes  at  Sooth  Manchester  and  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  silk 
manufacture  of  various  countries  was  made  in  1883  by  Mr 
Feixotto,  the  United  States  consul  at  L3'ous : 


France $86,000,000 

Germany 45,000,000 

United  States.....    35,000,000 

Great  Britnin 25,000,000 

Switzerknd 18,000,000 

giving  a  total  of  $270,000,000. 


Russia 16,000,000 

Austria 12,000,000 

Italy 12,000,000 

Spain 6,000,000 

Other  countries...    17,000,000 
(J.  PA.) 


8ILLIMA17,  Bekjamik  (1779-1864),  American  chemint 
and  ecologist,  was  born  in  1779  at  Trumbull  (then  called 
Korth  Stratford),  Connecticut  His  father,  Gold  Selleck 
SiUiman,  was  brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  had  also  held  important  civil  positions.  The 
history  of  the  family  points  to  an  Italian  origin,  but  D^el 
Silliman,  the  first  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  came  from 
Holland.  Silliman  received  his  early  education  at  Fair- 
field, Connecticut,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  his  father's 
faodly,  and  in  1792  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1796.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  while  a  tutor  in  Tale  College, 
to  which  position  he  had  been  appointed  in  1799.  In 
1802  a  professorship  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  was 
established  in  the  college,  and  he  was  at  once  elected  to  fill 
it  He  spent  portions  of  1801  and  1802  in  Philadelphia 
in  preparation  for  his  work,  and  the  year  1804  he  spent  in 
Europe,  chiefly  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Hope  and  Gregory,  and  also  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Davy,  Wolkston,  Brewster,  Leslie,  and 
other  eminent  men  of  science.     As  a  result  of  this  visit  he 

n'  "ished  A  Journal  of  Traveh  in  England^  Holland^  and 
and,  and  of  Two  Passages- over  the  Atlantic  in  the  pears 
1806  and  J80G  (2  vols.,  1810),  which  had  a  marked  success. 
In  1813  he  began  service  with  the  medical  department  of 
Yale  College  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  and 
continued  to  give  instruction  there  for  many  years.  In 
1818  he  founded  the  Ameri^n  Journal  of  Science  and 
ArtSf  tL  periodical  devoted  to  the  physical  sciences,  which 
has  been,  and  is,  the  most  important  American  scientific 
serial.  In  1851  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Europe,  of 
which  he  likewise  published  an  account  in  two  volumes, 
edited  by  his  son,  who  had  accompanied  him.  In  1853  he 
became  professor  emeritus,  but  he  continued  to  lecture  for 
a  year  or  two  longer.  Jlis  closing  years  were  quietly  spent 
in  unabated  mental  activity  at  New  Haven  until  liis  death 
in  1864.  Though  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  public  movements  of  the  time. 

One  of  Silliman's  earliest  scientiAc  publications  was  an  account 
of  the  famous  meteorite  which  fell  in  Weston,  Conn.,  December 
14,  1807.  This  account,  which  excited  great  public  interest  in  the 
country,  was  reproduced  abroad,  and  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  nlso  before  the  French  Academy.  Among 
his  other  scientific  labours  may  be  mentioned  his  experiments 
VL\}on  the  fusibility  of  various  substances  in  the  flame  of  the  com- 
pound blowpipe  of  Hare,  then  a  novelty  in  science,  and  upon  the 
vaporization  and  transference  of  the  carbon  in  the  voltnio  arc 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
observe.  He  also  repeated  the  experiment  by  which  Gay-Lussac 
had  separated  potassium  from  its  hydrate,  and  obtained  the  element 
in  its  metallic  form,  doubtless  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States.  Other  professional  labours  were  an  exploration  of  the 
coal  formations  of  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  and  an  examination  of 
the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  in  1836.  In  1832  and  1833,  by 
appointment  of  the  United  States  Government,  he  made  a 
scientiiic  investigation  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar, 
embodying  his  results  in  a  voluminous  report  nubUsked  by  the 
Government.  Though  Silliman  published  a  large  number  of 
scientiftc  papers  upon  chemical  end  geological  subjects,  his  reputa- 


tion was  more  especially  due  to  the  conrsoa  of  public  lednres 
which  he  delivered  in  the  college  and  in  various  cities  and  towuii 
of  the  United  States.  The  hanpy  combination  of  a  graceful  and 
interesting  stvle  with  nnwontea  splendour  of  experimental  illus- 
tration gave  these  lectures  an  unprecedcntc<l  popularity,  and  they 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  awakening  and  developing  a  taste 
for  soioutitic  matters  throughout  the  country. 

Besides  the  works  alreodr  montloncd,  SlUlman  publUbod  la  180S  an  AmerlcaB 
edition  of  Henry's  ChtMittij,  with  notes.  In  1837  an  edition  of  Biikowcirs  O*i>fogf^ 
and  In  1880  EhmmU  of  Chfrnistra,  la  rro  volnmca.  An  sccouni  of  his  Il/e, 
bv-  Prof.  Georgo  F.  Fbfaer,  of  Yala  College,  vaa  published  In  two  Tolnmca  la 

SILLIMAN,  Benjamin  (1816-1885),  American  chemist 
and  phvsicist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  1ix>rn  in  1816  at 
New  Haven,  Coonecticut,  and  educated  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1837.  He  then  became  assistant 
to  his  father  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  work- 
ing in  his  laboratory  at  the  college,  aud  pursuing  original 
investigations.  He  began  teaching  in  the  laboratory  soon 
afterwards.  The  school  thus  informallj  established  Was 
shortly  afterwards  recognized  by  a  formal  act  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  college,  and  ultimately  developed  into  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College.  In  1338  he 
became  associate  editor  with  his  father  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  he  continued  in  the 
editorship  of  the  journal  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Prof. 
J.  D.  Dana  (his  brother-in-law)  having  joined  him  in 
1846.  In  the  winter  of  1845--46  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry  in  New  Orleans,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  course  of  lectures  upon 
that  subject  ever  given' in  the  United  States.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  medical  chenustir  and  toxico- 
logy in  the  medical  department  of  Louisville  university, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  position  he  held  for  five  years. 
In  1854  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  chemistry, 
and  continued  to  give  instruction  in  this  scieuce,  first  in 
the  academical  and  afterwards  in  the  medical  department 
of  Yale  College,  until  his  death  in  1885.  In  1853  he  was 
connected  with  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New 
York,  having  charge  of  the  departments  of  chemLBtry, 
geology,  and  mineralogy.  As  a  result  of  this  work  he 
edited  a  large  quarto  volume.  The  World  of  Science,  Art, 
and  Industry  (1853),  followed  in  1854  by  The  Progress 
of  Science  and  Mecnftninn.  He  also  i>ubUshed  in  1846 
First  Principles  of  Ghemisiry,  a  text-lx)ok  which  had  a 
wide  eale  and  passed  through  tliree  editions.  In  1858 
he  published  a  manual  of  physics  entitled  First  Pyincij^is 
of  Physics  or  Natuwl  Philosophy  (2d  ed.  1861).  In 
1864  and  again  in  1867  and  1872  SiUiman  visited  Cali- 
fornia, being  engaged  in  professional  work  connected  with 
various  mines  and  in  mineralogical  and  geological  ex- 
plorations. Still  later  he  made  several  visits  to  the 
mining  regions  of  the  western  States  and  Territories,  and 
the  results  of  his  observations  formed  the  subjects  of 
numerous  scientific  papers.  In  1874,  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  Priestley's  discovery  of  oxygen,  he  delivered  at 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  where  Priestley  had  resided  during 
the  later  years  of  bis  life,  an  historical  address  on  '*  Amer- 
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iein  Oofttribntioiit  ia  CJIieiiiiBtiy,*'  wliieli  be  aftorwanb 
^n^pyuli^  into  a  oonaiderable  ▼olame. 

SILO.  A  modem  silo  is  «  pit  or  erectioh  in  which 
green  cropa  are  preserred  in  an  nndiied  condition  for 
fodder.  The  term  is  deri?ed  from  the  Greek  <npdv  (Lat 
mru8%  a  pit  for  holding  giain.  It  Ib  only  of  recent  years 
that  etuUage^  ie.,  the  preservation  of  green  food  for  cattle 
by  partial  fermentation  in  silos,  has  become  an  important 
feature  in  agricnltoral  economy.  In  varioos  parts  of 
Qermany  a  method  of  preserving  green  fodder  precisely 
similar  to  that  need  in  the  case  of  sanerkiaat  (see  toL  iv. 
p.  618)  has  prevailed  for  upwards  of  a  oentuiy.  Special 
atteotion  was  first  directed  to  the  practice  Of  ensilage  by 
a  French  agriculturist^  M.  Augnste  Qoffiui  of  Sologne 
near  Orieans,  who  in  1877  published  a  work  {Mcamd  d€ 
la  CSdtmn  H  d€  rSnaUagt  da  Mau  et  tMtru  Famragn 
r«rtf )  detailing  the  experiences  of  many  years  in  preserv- 
ing green  crops  in  ailos.  An  Engluh  translation  of 
M.  Gofbrf s  book  by  Mr  J.  R  Brown  was  published  in 
New  Torii:  in  1879,  and,  as  various  experiments  had 
been  previously  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  wajr 
of  preserving  green  crops  in  piti^  M.  Goffarf s  expen- 
enee  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  eonditicms 
of  Am— -Mum  dairy  farming  proved  eminently  suitable  for 
the  ensiUng  of  green  maise  fodder;  and  the  wificesgL  of  the 
method  was  soon  indispntably  demonstrated  among  the 
New  Kngfand  farmers.  The  favourable  results  obUined 
in  America  led  to  mudi  discussion  and  to  the  extensive 
introductaim  of  the  system  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where^ 
widi  different  conditions^  success  has  been  more  qualified, 
but  still  highly  encouraging. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  ensilage  forma  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  cattle.  It  can  be 
sobstituted  for  ^oot  crops  with  advantage^  because  it  is 
succulent  and  digestible;  milk  resulting  from  it  is  good  in 
q[uality  and  taste ;  it  can  be  secured  largely  irrespective 
of  weather;  it  carries  over  grass  from  the  period  of  great 
abundance  and  waste  to  times  when  none  would  other- 
wise be  available ;  and  a  larger  number  of  cattle  can  be 
sai^iorted  on  a  given  area  by  the  use  of  ensilage  than  is 
poesihte4)y  the  use  of  green  crops. 

A  do  shoold  hsTea  depth  of  at  leut  16  feet,  and  may  aitlMr  be  a 
ml  or  a  building  above  gronnd,  provided  it  it  water-tijg^t  and,  as 
Itf  aa  poeaible,  air-tight  The  eropa  loitable  for  enaflage  are  the 
ofdisaiy  grueea,  doven,  lucerne,  vetehee,  oata,  rye.  and  maixe ;  bat 
variona  weeda  may  alao  be  atored  in  ailoa  with  good  reeolti^  notably 
apumy  {fipw^fula  arvtiuu),  a  meet  tronbkaome  plant  in  poor  light 
■ofla.  Aa  a  rale  the  crop  ihonld  be  mown  when  in  ftill  Ibwer,  and 
depoaited  in  the  dlo  on  tiie  day  of  its  catting.  Fair  dry  weather 
i»  not  eeeential ;  bat  it  ia  fonnd  that  when  moittare,  natoxtl  and 
cxtraneooa,  exceeda  76  ner  eenl  of  the  whole,  nod  isialti  are  not 
obtained.  The  material  is  emeid  in  onifoim  layen  over  the  floor 
of  the  alio,  and  eloedy  pacfcea  and  trodden  down.  If  poadbU,  not 
■ore  flian  a  foot  or  thereby  ihoald  be  added  daily,  ao  as  to  dlo  w  the 
oam  to  aettle  down  eloaely,  and  to  heat  vnifonnly  throogboot 
When  the  lilo  ia  qoite  fUied  a  layer  of  straw  or  some  other  diy 
porooa  anbatanoe  ii  apread  over  the  saxfaoeb  then  it  ia  covered  with 
boardai  and  a  preoiare  of  not  leaa  than  100  lb  per  et^nare  foot  ia 
^ipUed  by  weighting  or  other  mefthanifl  meana. 

A  aSo  thoa  containa,  to  beghi  with,  a  maas  of  living  vegetable  ceUa 
•nrroanded  with  a  minimnm  of  oxygen.  The  acti^ty  of  the  eella 
eontinaing,  ozvgen  ia  abeorbed  and  carbonie  acid  evolved,  and  part  of 
the  starch  of  tne  pUnta  ia  converted  into  sngar.  In  the  atmosphere 
of  earbonio  add  thoa  created  the  add  fennenta  manifest  their 
vitality,  and  acetic^  lactic,  and  batyrio  adds  am  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  staioh  and  angar.  These  chsmical  ohangea  are 
aooom^ied  with  an  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  nses,  till,  when  it  attaina  122*  f  abr.,  the  action  of  the  ferments 
is  arrested.  Should  the  beat  rise  to  160*  the  vitality  of  the 
vegetable  edb  tbemaelres  is  destroyed ;  and  also  whan  the  available 
oxygen  ia  fflrbansted  chemical  change  eeaaea  and  sweet  silage  is 
produoed.  When  from  exossa  of  moisture  or  other  eaoae  the 
temperatara  of  the  sUo  doss  not  reach  122*  Fkhr.,  tha  acid  ferments 
aieaot  IdUed,  aad  they  go  on  evolving  chiefly  aostle  and  bustic  adds, . 
tbs  nanlts  bdng  sour  silage.  These  fennenta»  requiring  nitrogen 
for  thait  erietance,  act  on  the  nitrqgsnaoa  conttitqtnts  of  flis  pknts^ 


rendering  the  albominoida  partly  aoluble,  evolving  peptones,  and  by 
further  flitting  up  producing  amides,  urea,  ana  ammonia.  The 
production  of  sour  sua^  is  scoompaued  1>y  much  greater  traua- 
ibrmation  and  leas  than  is  incident  to  sweet  silage ;  and  in  extreme 
action  the  material  acquires  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  There  is, 
however,  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  two,  and  both 
varieties  are  eaten  freely  by  stock  Frequently  a  oondderable  loss 
occurs  around  the  edgee,  and  at  other  pointa  where  air  geta  access 
to  the  maaa,  by  mildewing:     See  Bepori  of  Select  Committee. 

SXLUEIDiE,  a  large  family  of  freshwater  Fishes, 
flourishing  in  the  present  epoch,  and  represented  by  a 
great  variety  of  forms  in  all  the  tropical  and  temperate 
regions,  many  of  them  reaching  back  into  the  Tertiary 
age.  The  prindpal  characters  of  this  family  (termed  a 
''suborder"  by  some),  its  pdbition  in  the  system,  its 
geographical  distribution,  and  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able points  in  the  structure  and  life-history  of  its  members 
have  been  already  sufficiently  noticed  under  Ighthtologt, 
but  we  have  here  to  notice  more  fully  the  sections  into 
which  it  has  been  divided,  and  certain  remarkable  forms 
which  were  referred  to  nominally  only  in  that  article. 

The  modifications  of  the  vertical  fins,  or  rather  the 
specialisation  of  certain  portions  at  the  expense  of  others, 
and  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  branchial  aperture 
form  excellent  characters  for  subdividing  the  Siluroids. 

L  In  the  SUuridm  ffomalopterm  the  vertical  fios  are 
exceedingly  long,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
embryonal  fin,  and  in  one  genus  ^HeUrobnmckHi)  a  great 
part  of  the  dorsal  portion  retuns  its  embryonic  cnaracter, 
being  arayless  adipose  fin.  All  the  Biluroids  of  this  section 
belong  to  the  faunaof  the  Old  Worldand  Australia.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  of  tropicsl  Africa  harbour  many  species  of 
the  genera  CUmoi  and  iTeforo^nmcAni, — those  of  the  Nile 
being  known  under  thfijsame  of  ''  Carmoot"  One  of  the 
Nilotic  spede%  ClarioM  wuKraoanihut^  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  Lake*  of  QaJilee^  and,  bebg  a  long,  scaleleas,  eel-like 
fish  of  black  colour,  with  eight  long  barbeb  round  its 
broad  mouth,  was  certainly  induded  among  those  which 
the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  by  the  Mosaic  law.  These 
fish  grow  to  a  length  of  from  4  to  6  feet,  and  are  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  tropicsl  Africa. 

n.  In  the  SUuridm  HeteropUrm  the  dorsal  fin  has  almost 
or  entirely  disappeared ;  only  its  foremost  portion  and'  a 
smsJl  adipose  remnant  may  be  preserved;  on  the  other  hand 
the  anal  portion  is  retained  in  its  whole  extent  The  gill- 
membranes  remain  separate  and  overlap  the  isthmus.  This 
section  likewise  belongs  to  the  fauna  of  the  Old  World,  and 
includes^  among  many  others,  the  species  which  has  given 
the  name  to  the  whole  family,  SUuruM  ffkmu,  the  **  Web" 


na.  L— The  "  Walt "  (flilmrm  gtmU). 

of  the  Qermans.  It  is  the  only  representative  of  the  family 
in  Europe^  and  with  the  exception  of  the  sturgeon,  is  the 
largest  freshwater  fish  of  the  Continent.  It  was  known  to 
Aristotle^  who  described  it  under  the  name  of  Otanis.  It 
inhabits  more  the  central  aad  eastern  portions  of  Europe 
than  the  western,  being  absent  in  Italy,  Greece,  southern 
Switnrland,  France,  aad  those  parts  of  Germany  which  are 
drained  by  the  Rhine  and  its  aflluents.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  iomswhat  rssemblcs  th9  burbot,    Its  head  is  large 
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and  brood,  its  mouth  wide^  farniahed  with  six  barbels,  of 
which  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  very  long.  Both  jaws 
and  the  palate  are  armed  with  brood  bands  of  small  closely- 
set  teeth,  which  give  the  bones  a  rasp-like  appearance.  The 
eyes  are  exceedingly  small  The  short  body  terminates  in 
a  long;  compressed,  muscular  tail,  and  the  whole  fish  is 
covered  with  a  smooth,  scaleless,  slippery  skin.  Specimens 
of  4  and  5  feet  in  length,  and  of  50  to  80  lb  in  weight, 
are  of  common  occurrence.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of 
other  bottom-feeding  fishes,  and  in  inland  countries  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  better  class  of  food. fishes.  Stories 
about  children  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  veiy 
large  individuals  are  probatjy  inventions. 

IIL  ThB  SUuridmAfumalopUrmeaetkBaiBhwvition  from 
tropical  America,  in  which  the  dorsal  and  adipose  fins  are 
very  short  and  belong  to  the  caudal  vertebral  column,  while 
the  anal  is  very  long,  and  the  gill-membranes  are  entirely 
separate,  overlapping  the  isthmus. 

IV.  The  SUurida  Proteropterm  are  a  section  extremely 
numerous  in  species,  and  represented  throughout  the 
tropics.  The  dorsal  fin  consists  of  a  short-ray^  and  an 
adipose  portion,  the  former  belonging  to  the  abdominal 
vertebral  column ;  the  anal  is  always  much  shorter  than 
the  tail  The  gill-membranes  are  not  confluent  with  the 
skin  of  the  isthmus ;  they  have  a  free  posterior  margin. 
When  a  nasal  barbel  is  present,  it  belongs  to  the  posterior 
nostril  This  section  includes  among  many  others  the 
genus  Bofffw,  of  which  the  "Bayad"  {B,  hayad)  and 
*'Docmac  "  (B,  doemac)  frequently  come  under  the  notice 
of  travellers  on  the  Nile ;  they  grow  to  a  length  of  5  feet, 
and  are  eaten.  Of  the  '*  Cat-Fishes  **  of  North  America 
(Amiunu)f  locally  called  ** bull-heads "  or  ''horned-pouts," 
with  eight  barbels,  some  twenty  species  are  known.  Some 
of  them  are  valued  as  food,  especially  one  which  is 
abundant  in  the  ponds  of  New  England,  and  capable  of 
easy  introduction  into  other  localities  (A,  nebulostu). 
Others  which  inhabit  the  great  lakes  {A.  mffrieans} 
and  the  Mississippi  (A,  ponderonu)  often  exceed  the 
weight  of  100  lb.  PUUyttcma  and  Pinulodm  people  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  America,  and  many  of  them 
are.  conspicuous  in  this  fauna  by  the  ornamentation  of 
their  body,  by  long  spatulate  snouts,  aind  by  their  great 
size.  The  genus  Aritu  is  composed  of  the  greatest 
number  of  species  (about  seventy),  and  has  the  widest 
distribution  of  all  Siluroids,  being  represented  in  almost 
all  tropical  countries  which  are  drained  by  large  rivers. 
Some  of  the  species  enter  salt  water.  They  possess  six 
barbels,  and  their  head  is  extensively  osseous  on  its  upper 
surface;  their  dorsal  and  pectoral  spines  are  generally 
developed  into  powerful  weapons.  Bagariua,  one  of  the 
largest  Siluroids  of  the  rivers  of  India  and  Java,  ex- 
ceeding a  length  of  6  feet,  differs  from  Arim  in  having 
eight  barbels,  and  the  head  covered  with  skin. 

y.  In  the  SUurida  StenobraruMm  the  dorsal  fin  consists 
of  an  adipose  portion  and  a  short-rayed  fin  which  belongs 
to  the  abdominal  vertebral  column,  and,  like  the  adipose 
fin,  may  be  sometimes  absent  Tha  gUl-membranes  are 
confluent  with  the  skin  of  the  isthmus.  The  Siluroids 
belonging  to  this  section  are  either  South-American  or 
African.  Among  the  former  we  notice  specially  the  genus 
Dorcu,  which  is  distinguished  by  having  a  series  of  bony 
scutes  along  the  middle  of  the  side.  The  narrowness  of 
their  gill-openings  appears  to  have  developed  in  them  a 
habit  which  has  excited  the  attention  of  all  naturalists 
who  have  visited  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic 
rivers  of  tropical  America,  viz.,  the  habit  of  travelling 
during  seasons  of  drought  from  a  piece  of  water  about  to 
dry  up  to  ponds  of  greater  capacity.  These  journeys  are 
occasionally  of  such  a  length  that  the  fish  have  to  travel 
all  night;  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  lildians  fill 


many  baskets  of  them. '  Hancock  supposes  that  the  fiah 
carry  a  small  supply  of  water  with  them  in  their  gill-cavity, 
which  they  can  easily  retain  by  closing  their  branchial 
apertures.  The  same  naturalist  adds  that  they  make 
regular  nests,  in  which  they  cover  up  their  eggs  with  care 
and  defend  them, — male  and  female  uniting  in  this 
parental  duty  until  the  eggs  are  hatched.    SynodunHsia 


an  African  genus  and  common  in  the  Nile,  where  the 
various  species  are  known  by  the  name  of  ''  Shal."  They 
frequently  occur  among  the  representations  of  animals 
left  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  upi)er  part  of  their 
head  is  protected  by  strong  osseous  scutes,  and  both  the 
dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  are  armed  with  powerful  spines. 
Their  mouth  ia  small,  surrounded  by  six  bejrbels,  whidi  are 
more  or  less  fringed  with  a  membrane  or  with  branched 
tentacles.  Finally,  the  Ele6tric  Cat-  or  Sheath-Fishes 
{MalaptemruB)  also  belong  to  this  section.    Externally 


Fio.  Z,^Mtiaptmtnu  Mtetriau. 

they  are  at  once  recognized  by  the  absence  of  a  rayed 
dorsal  fin,  of  whidi  only  a  rucUment  remains  as  a  small 
intemeural  spine  concealed  below  the  skin.  The  entire 
fish  is  covered  with  soft  skin,  an  osseous  defensive  armour 
having  become  unnecessary  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  powerful  electric  apparatus,  the  strength  of 
which,  however,  is  exceeded  by  that  of  the  electric  eel 
and  the  large  species  of  Torpedo,  It  has  been  noticed  in 
vol.  xiL  p.  650.  Three  species  have  been  described  from 
rivers  of  tropical  Africa,  of  which  one  (M,  deetricm)  occurs 
in  the  Nile ;  it  rarely  reaches  a  length  of  4  feet 

VL  The  section  of  SUurida  Proteropodes  contains  small 
forms,  some  of  which  are  of  interest  by  the  degree  of 
specialization  to  which  they  have  attained  in  one  or  the 
other  direction.  Many  of  them  are  completely  mailed; 
but  all  have  in  common  a  short-rayed  dor»Ed  fin,  with  the 
ventrab  below  or  rarely  in  front  of  it  Their  gill-openings 
are  reduced  to  a  short  slit ;  their  pectorals  and  ventraLs 
have  assumed  a  horizontal  position;  and  their  vent  is 
before,  or  not  much  behind,  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
the  body.  The  first  group  of  this  section  comprises 
alpine  forms  of  the  Andes,  without  any  armature,  and  with 
a  very  broad  and  pendent  lower  lip.  They  have  been 
referred  to  several  genera  (Stygogenet,  Argtty  Bronia, 
AstroplAu8\  but  are  collectively  icalled  "  prenadillas "  by 
the  natives,  who  state  that  they  live  in  subterranean 
craters  within  the  boweU  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes, 
and  are  ejected  with  streams  of  mud  and  water  during 
eruptions.  These  fishes  may,  however,  be  found  in  sur- 
face waters  at  all  times,  and  their  appearance  in  great 
quantities  in  the  low  country  during  volcanic  eruptions 
can  be  accounted  for  by  numbers  being  killed  by  tlr? 
sulphuretted  gases  which  escape  during  an  eruption  and 
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by  their  bttng  swept  down  wiih  t^e  torrents  of  water 
issuing  from  the  volcano.  The  lowland  forms  have  their 
body  encased  in  large  scutes,  either  rough,  scale-like,  and 
arranged  in  four  or  five  series  {ChtUostomua)^  or  polished, 

fonuing  broad  rings  round  the  slender 
and  depressed  tail  {Lorkaiiai  fig.  4),  or 
polUhed  and  larg^  so  as  to  form  two 
series  onlj  along  the  body  and  short  tail 
(Cdiiththyij^g.  5),     In  India  this  sec- 


Vktt.  4.--Ior<earte  loiieiora/a,  f ram  Um  apper  AflMUKMit.    Kaftonl 

tion  is  but  sparsely  represented,  chiefly  in  inouotain- 
Btreams,  by  snnall  loach-like  Siluroids,  in  which  various 
kiodB  of  peculiar  apparatus  are  developed  to  enable  them  to 
hold  on  to  stones,  this  preventing 
their  being  swe^tt  away  by  the 
corrent ;  in  PatudechtJieU  the 
adhesive  apparatus  ccnsista  of 
transverse  plaits  of  the  skin  on 
the  thorax  between  the  pectoral 
fins;  in  Ex^ 
odoma  the 
month  is 
modified  in- 
to a  sucto- 
rial organ, 
probably 
with  the 
nine  func- 
tion. Finally,  the  South- American  genuJs  Aiyredo^  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  mode  of  protecting  its  eggs,  as 
mentioned  in  vol.  xiL  p.  660,  belongs  also  to  this  section. 
YIL  The  small  section  of  SUurida  OpMopierm  com- 
prises South-American  forms,  the  majority  of  which 
inhabit  waters  at  high  altitudes  up  to  14,000  feet  above 
tho  level  of  the  sea.  All  have  a  short-rayed  dorsal  fin, 
placed  above  or  behind  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
body,  above  or  behind  the  ventral^  which  may  be  absent. 
Also  the  anal  is  short  The  nostrils  are  remote  from 
each  other,  and  the  gill-membranes  are  not  confluent  with 
the  skin  of  the  isthmus.  These  little  fishes,  of  which 
J  THekomytienu  and  Nemaiogmys  are  the  principal  genera, 

3 lace  in  the  Andes  the  loaches  of  the  northern  hemi- 
lere;  they  resemble  them  in  appearance  and  habits, 
and  even  in  coloration,  offering  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  fart  that  similar  forms  of  animaU  are  produced  under 
'  external  physical  oouditiona. 


Fio.  •.— CU7<dWA|pi  wrmatvt.  from  the  npper  Amaimw, 
Natonliixe. 


Yin.  Finally,  the  Siluridx  JiranchicoU  compri^  the 
smallest  and  least  developed  members  of  tho  family ; 
they  are  referred  to  two  genera  only  from  South  America, 
StegopkUui  and  VanJellia,  the  smallest  of  which  does  not 
exceed  the  length  of  2  inches.  Thoir  body 
is  soft,  narrow,  cylindrical,  and  elongate; 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  short ;  the  vent  far 
behind  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  body ; 
gill-membranes  confluent  with  the  skin  of  tJie 
isthmus.  Each  maxillary  is  provided  with  a 
small  barbel ;  and  the  gill-covers  are  armed 
with  short  stiff  spines.  Their  small  size  not- 
withstanding, these  Siluroids  are  well  known 
to  the  Brasilians,  who  accuse  them  of  entering 
and  ascending  the  urethra  of  persons  while 
bathing,  causing  inflanunation  and  sometimes 
death.  They  certainly  live  parasitically  in  the 
pU-cavity  of  large  Siluroids,  probably  enter- 
ing those  cavities  for  places  of  safety,  but 
without  drawing  any  nourishment  from  their 
hosts.  (a.  c.  o.) 

SILYANUS,  an  ancient  Italian  god  of 
the  woods  (silm),  closely  allied  to  Faunus. 
Virgil  speaks  of  him  as  a  god  of  fields  and 
catUe,  and  says  that  the  Pelasgians  dedicated 
a  grove  to  him  near  Caere.  Horace  calls  him 
the  god  of  boundaries.  Figs  were  sacrificed 
to  him,  and  at  harvest  festivals  he  received 
offerings  of  milk.  He  i^pears  sometimes, 
especially  in  inscriptions,  as  a  domestic  god, 
and  is  occasionally  associated  with  the  Lares 
and  Penates.*  Virgil  describes  him  as  crowned 
with  fennel  and  lilies  or  carrymg  an  uprooted 
cypress  in  his  hand.  On'a  relief  he  appears 
with  a  crown  of  pine  branches  in  his  hair,  a  pine  branch 
in  his  left  hand,  a  skin  filled  with  fruits  hanging  abont 
his  neck,  a  pruning-knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  dog  by 
his  side.  On  votive  tablets  he  is  oftener  represented  as 
the  god  of  planting  and  gardening  than  as  the  rough 
woodland  deity. 

SILVERS  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  earth's 
crust,  indidihg  the  ocean,  which  contains  a  trace  of 
the  noble  metal — minute,  it  is  true,  in  a  relative  sense, 
but  in  absolute  amount  approaching  10,000  million  tons. 
Of  the  varieties  of  silver  ores,  the  following  chiefly  are 
metallurgically  important :— (1)  Regtdine  Stiver ^  generally 
alloyed  with  mercury  or  gold,  and  if  with  the  latter 
including  sometimes  a  trace  of  platinum ;  (2)  Horn  Silver, 
native  chloride,  AgCl;  (3)  Silver  Glance,  native  sulphide, 
Ag-S ;  (4)  Silver-Copj}er  Glance,  (Ag,Cu)^;  (6)  Fyraryyr- 
iU  (*<  Rothgiiltigers  ")i  Ag,SbS, ;  (6)  Stejjhanite,  Ag^SbS^ ; 
(7)  PolyhoMU,  9(Agj,Cu,)S-H(Sbi,Asj)Sj.  Silver  is  also 
frequently  met  with  in  base-metallic  ores,  e,g,,  in  lead 
ores  and  many  kinds  of  pyrites.  Unmixed  silver  minerals 
nowhere  present  themselves  in  large  continuous  masses. 
What  we  call  **  silver  ores  "  are  all  more  or  less  complex 
mixtures  in  which  the  non-argentiferous  components  are 
usually  decidedly  in  the  majority.  Their  metallurgic  treat* 
ment  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  those  admixtures, 
the  state  of  combination  of  the  silver  boing  as  a  rule  irre- 
levant in  the  choice  of  a  process,  because  some  at  least  of 
the  noble  metal  is  always  present  as  sulphide,  and  our 
modes  of  treatment  for  it  include  all  other  native  forms. 

AmalyamaUon. — If  a  given  ore  is  relatively  free  of 
base  "  metals  "  (metallurgically  speaking),  some  process  of 
'^  amalgamation  "  may  be,  and  often  is,  resorted  ta 

lu  the  Freiberg  yroeea  the  first  step  is  to  rout  the  (grouud) 
ore  with  oommou  salt,  which  oo&verta  the  sulphide  of  diver  into 

1  Compare  Cbkmistby,  vol.  v.  p.  528-630  ;  alao  Muroro,  Mivt, 
and  MoMKT. 
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oUoride  (Ag^  2NaCl  +40  6om  ihs  ab-^Aga+NHSO^).  The 
man,  alc»^  with  oertdn  proportioiig  of  wmw.  scrap-iron,  and 
mercmy,  is  placed  in  barreu,  which  are  then  made  to  rotate  about 
their  axes  ao  that  the  several  ingredients  are  foroed  into  con- 
stantly varyiiur  contact  with  o^e  another.  The  salt  solution 
taketf  up  a  smail  proportion  of  chloride,  which  in  this  (disiohred) 
form  is  quickly  reduced  by  the  iron  to  the  motallio  state 
(2AgGL+re-FeCI,+2A^),  so  that  there  is,  so  to  sav,  room  made 
in  the  brine  for  another  mstalment  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
reduced  in  its  turn,  and  so  on  to  tiie  end, — the  metal*  formed 
nniting  with  the  merouiy  into  a  semi-fluid  amalgam.  Of  this  the 
bulk  at  least  readily  unites  into  larger  continuous  masses,  which, 
on  account  of  their  hl^h  specific  gravity,  aro  eaidly  separated 
from  the  dross  mechanipaUy.  The  amal^un  is  pressed  in  linen 
badps  to  eliminate  a  quantity  of  relatively  silver-free  li<iuid  mercury 
(this  of  course  is  utiuzed  as  such  in  subsequent  operations),  and  the 
ramJfining  solid  amalgam  is  subjected  to  diatillaiion  from  iron  re- 
torts, wherebj  its  mercury  is  recovered  as  a  diatiUate  while  a  more  or 
less  impure  silver  remains  in  the  retort  This  process,  after  having 
been  long  wroughi  in  Freiberg  with  great  success,  is  now  super- 
seded thero  by  we  Augustin  method  (see  below),  out  it  survives 
in  some  other  places,  as,  for  example,  the  Waahoe  or  Comstock 
distriet  in  the  Sierra  Kevada  (United  States).  It  is  not  used  in 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico  because  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 

TheJfdsrieemprooMs,  though  fiEir  less  perfect  than  that  of  Froiberi^ 
evades  this  difficulty.  It  was  ^ed  for  the  first  time,  if  not 
actually  invented,  by  Bartolomeo  de  Medina  in  1557.  It  was 
adopted  in  Mexico  in  1566  and  in  Peru  in  1574.  and  is  in  use-in 
both  countries  and  in  Chili  to  this  day.  Th^  stamped  ore  is 
ground  into  a  fine  paste  with  water  ;  this  paste,  after  having  been 
allowed  to  dry  up  a  little  in  air,  is  placedT  on  a  stone  floor  along 
with  a  quantitf  of  salt,  and  the  two  are  trodden  together  by 
mulesL  On  the  following  day  there  are  added  certain  proportions 
of  "magistral"  (a  kind  of  crude  sulphate  of  copper  made  by 
roasting  copper  pyrites)  and  of  mercury,  and  the  mules  are  kept 
gbintf  untQ  tiie  silver  is  as  fitr  as  possible  converted  into  smalgam, 
whixm  takes  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  days.  The  rationale  of  the 
prooev  is  not  quite  understood.  According  to  Boussinflanlt,  the 
6uprio  ddoride  ^formed  by  the  salt  from  the  oulphate)  cnlorinates 
part  of  the  sulpiude  of  silver,  thus— 

2CnCl, + Ag^  -  2Ag01  +  S  +  Cu,CI|, 
and  the  cuprous  chloride  formed  acts  upon  another  portion  of 
Bolphidfr  of  silver,  thus — 

CujCl, + AgiS*  2Aga +Cu^, 
and  in  this  way  all  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  gradually  oonyerted 
into  chloride.  The  chloride  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the 
meroury  (AgCl+Hg-HgCl  +  Ag)  with  formation  of  calomel,  the 
metaUio  silver  uniting  with  the  surplus  mercury  into  Mmalgmn 
The  calomel  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

The  Aupiatin  proeesa  ofsilver  extraction  is  only  a  peculiar  mode 
of  metallifying  and  collecting  the  silver  of  an  ore  alter  it  has 
been  by  some  preliminAry  operation  convorted  into  chloride  or 
sulphate.  Either  salt  is  brought  into  solution — the  chloride  by 
means  of  hot  brine,  the  sulphate  by  means  of  hot  water,  acidified 
with  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  solution  is  separated  from  the  iusolubles, 
and  made  to  filter  through  a  bed  of  precipitated  copper.  The- 
copper  reduces  the  silvte  to  metal,  which  remains  on  the  bed  as  a 
spongy  mass,  while  an  equivalent  (quantity  of  copper  chloride  (or 
sulphate)  passes  through  as  a  solution.  The  nlver  sponge  is  col- 
lected, tned  from  adhering  copper  by  muriatic  add  in  contact 
with  air,  and  then  sent  to  the  furnace.  From  the  copper  liquor 
that  metal  is  precipitated  in  lia  original  form  bymeans  of  iron. 

The  silver  fumianed  by  any  of  these  methods  is  never  pure,  even 
in  tne  commercial  sense.  A  general  method  for  its  pmrification  is 
to  fuse  it  up  with  lead  and  subject  the  alloy  to  bupellation  (see 
Lead,  voL  xiv.  p.  376).  Cupel-silver  is  apt  to  contain  small 
quantities  of  lead  (chiefly),  biBomth,  antimony,  copper^  and  more 
or  less  of  gold,  of  whiqh  metals,  however,  only  the  first  three  'are 
reckoned  "contaminations"  by  the  metallurgist  They  can  be 
removed  by  a  supplementary  cupellation,  without  added  fead«  at  a 
high  temperature^  Addition  (a  lead  would  remove  the  copper 
likewise,  but  it  ia  usually  allowed  to  remain  and  the  alloy  sent  out 
as  cupriferous  silver,  to  be  alloyed  with  moro  copper  and  thus  con- 
vertBQ  into  some  kind  of  oommerdal  "  sOver  "  (see  below).  If  sold 
is  presentto  the  extant  of  Q'l  per  cent  or  more,  it  is  recovered  by 
trei^ent  of  the  metal  wixh  nitric  add  or  boiling  vltrioL  The 
gold  in  either  case  remains  as  such  ;  the  silver  becomes  nitrate  or 
sulphate,  and  from  the  solution  of  either  salt  is  recovered  by 
precipitation  with  metallic  copper.  Although  nitric  add  is  the 
more  expensive  of  the  two  parting  agenta,  it  is  often  now  preferred 
Wause  photography  haa  created  a  large  demand  for  mtrate  of 
•ilvor.    Compare  Oold,  voL  x.  p.  749. 

For  the  **  incidental "  extraction  xxlailTer  from  eosentially 
baee-metallio  ores  tlie  method  in  the  caae  of  all  lead 
ores  is  simply  to  proceed  as  if  only  lead  were  present, 


and  from  the  argentiferoiiB  lead  produced  to  extract  the 
noble  metal  by  one  of  the  processes  described  onder  Lsajd 
(voL  xiy.  p.  S76-7),  while  for  the  treatment  of  sulphureous 
copper  ores  one  method  is  so  to  smelt  the  ore  (with,  if  neces- 
sary, an  addition  of  galena  or  some  form  of  oxide  of  lead) 
as  to  produce  a  reguios  of  lead  and  a  *'  mat "  of  sulphide 
jof  copper,  (Cn^),  which  latter  should  contain  as  little 
lead  as  possible.  The  silver  follows  chiefly  the  lead,  and 
is  extracted  from  it  by  cupellation;  but  some  silver 
remains  in  general  eyen  with  a  lead-free  mat.  Compare 
account  of  the  Lautenbach  process  under  Lxad. 

A  modem  mode  of  extracting  the  silver  from  a  ooppei  mat  ia  to 
roast  it  at  a  very  low  temperature,  so  as  to  produce  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  metallic  sulphate,  aud  then  to  destroy  the  bulx 
of  the  sulphate  of  cop^ier  by  a  judidously- regulated  higher  tem- 
pereture.  The  silver  all  remains  as  sulphate,  which  is  extracted 
oy  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  wrought  by  the  Auguatin  method. 
'  Very  interesting  ia  the  process  which  wsj  patented  by  C^audet 
for  the  remuneretive  extraction  of  the  few  huDoredths  of  a  per  cent 
of  silver  oontained  in  that  kind  of  cupriferous  iron  pyrites  which 
is  now  used,  almoct  excludvely,  for  tne  making  of  vitriol.  The 
"  cinders,"  as  returned  ov  the  yitriol  maker,  ore  habitually  worked 
up  for  copper  by  roastmg  them  with  salt  and  lixiviating  the 
roasted  mass  with  water,  when  the  copper  dissolves  ss  chloride, 
Cu^Cl,  and  CuCl^  The  silver  goes  with  it,  but  for  its  precipite- 
tion  no  method  was  known  until  Field  found  that  silver  disaolyed 
as  A^  in  a  chloride  solution  can  be  precipitated  exhaustively  bv 
addition  of  the  calculated  proportion  of  a  soluble  iodide,  as  AjgL 
Claudet's  process  ii  only  an  adaptation  of  Field's  discovery.  After 
having  diluted  the  copper  liquor  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water 
he  adds  the  weight  of^ iodine,  calcnlated  from  the  assa^,  as  solution 
of  iodide  of  zinc,  which  produces  a  very  impure  precipitate  of  iodide 
of  sUver.  From  it  he  re-extncts  the  iodine,  by  treatment  with 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  as  iodide  of  zinc,  which  is  used  oyer 
.again.  The  ''silver  predpitate,"  which  now  contains  its  silver  as 
metal  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  (chiefly)  sulphate  of  lead, 
goes  to  the  metal-refiner,  who  treats  it  as  a  lead  ore. 

ChmioaUy  Pure  Silver,— Even  the  best  "  fine  "  silver  of 
commerce  contains  a  few  thousandth-parts  of  copper  or  other 
base  metal  To  produce  perfectly  pure  metal  the  moat 
popular  method  is  to  fijvt  prepare  pure  chloride  (by  apply- 
ing the  method  given  below  under  "  Chloride  "  to  a  nitric 
solution  of  any  kind  of  ordinary  *' silver  "),  and  then  to 
reduce  the  chloride  to  metal,  which  can  be  done  in  a  great 
variety  of  wavs.  One  way  is  to  mix  the  dry  chloride 
intimately  with  one-fifth  oi  its  weight  of  pure  quicklime 
or  one-thud  of  its  weight  of  diy  ca^^bonate  of  soda,  and  to 
fuse  down  the  mixture  in  a  fire-dav  crucible  at  a  bright 
red  heat  In  either  case  we  obtsln  a  regulus  of  silver 
lying  under  a  fused  slag  of  chloride — 2AgCI  +  (C80  or 
Na^,)-2Ag  +  (0aCl,  +  O  or  2NaCl  +  (>0,  +  O).  The 
fused  metal  is  best  granulated  by  pouring  it  from  a  (ufll- 
cient  height,  and  as  a  thin  stream,  into  a  mass  of  cola 
water.  A  convenient  wet- way  method  for  small  quantities 
is  to  boil  the  recently  precipitated  chloride  (which  must 
have  been  produced  and  washed  in  the  cold)  with  caustic 
Boda4ey  and  just  enough  of  sugar  to  take  away  the 
oxygen  of  the  Ag,0  transitorily  produced  The  silver  in 
this  case  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish-grey  heavy  powder, 
which  is  easily  washed  by  decantation ;  but  it  tends  to 
retain  unreduc^  chloride,  which  can  be  removed  only  by 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Stas  recommends  the  following  process  as  yielding  a  metal  which 
oomes  nearer  ideal  purity.  Sligbuy  cupriferona  silver  is  made  into 
dry  nitnte  ana  the  latter  fused  to  reduce  any  pUtinum  nitrate  that 
inay  be  present  to  metal.  The  rased  mass  ii  taken  up  in  diluta 
ammonia  and  diluted  to  about  fifty  timea  tlie  weight  of  tiie  silver 
it  ooncains.  The  filtered  (blue)  solution  is  now  mixed  with  an  ex- 
cess of  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia,  SOJNH^  and  allowed  to 
stand.  After  twenty -four  houn  about  oue^alf  of  the  silver  haa 
separated  out  in  crystals ;  from  the  mother-liquor  the  rest  oomes 
down  promptly  on  Spplication  of  a  water-bath  heat  The  ntionale 
of  the  process  is  that  the  aulphite  hardly  acts  upon  the  dissolved 
oxide  of  silver,  out  it  reduces  some  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  SCuCX 
to  CujO,  with  formation  of  sulphate  QOJITH^),,  This  Cu^  deoxi- 
dizes its  equivalent  of  Ag.0.  rormixig  Ag-hCUfO|,  whichutter  is 
reduced  by  the  stock  of  snipDite  and  reoonvertedlnto  Cn,0  which 
now  acta  upon  a  fresh  equivalent  of  i^O ;  and  so  on  to  taa  end. 
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Para  laliet  (ingot)  htm  a  beaotifal  idiite  xsoloiir  and 
hiBtre ;  it  is  almost  as  plastic  as  pure  gold,  and,  like  it, 
verr  soft  It  does  not  tarnish  in  natoral  air ;  but  in  air 
oontaminated  with  ever  so  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it 
gradually  draws  a  black  film  of  sulphide.  The  specific 
gnvity  of  the  firosen  metal  is  10'42  to  10*51,  rising  to 
10'57  after  compression  under  a  die.  It  is  the  best  con- 
doctor  of  heat  and  electricity.  The  expansion  of  unit 
length  from  0*  to  100*  C.  is  0*001936  (Fizeau).  The 
specific  heat  is  0*0570  (Begnault),  0*0559  (Bunsen).  It 
fuses  at  954*  C.  (Yiolle) — ue.,  far  below  the  fusing  point 
of  copper  or  gold — without  oxidation,  unless  it'  be  in  con- 
tact with  a  surface  of  silicate  (porcelain  glass,  ^.),  when 
a  Ince  of  silicate  of  AggO  is  produced  It  Tolatilizes 
appredablj  at  a  full  red  heat;  in  the  ozyliydrogen  flame 
it  boils,  with  formation  of  a  blue  Tapour.  Th^  fused 
inetal  readily  absorbs  oxygen  gas  (under  fused  nitre  as 
much  as  twenty  times  its  volume — Oay-Lussac).  When 
the  oxygenated  metal  freezes  the  absorbed  gas  goes  off 
raddemy  at  the  temperature  of  solidification,  and,  hy 
forcing  its  way  through  the  solid  crust  produces  volcanic 
eruptions  of  metal  which  are  sometimes  very  beautiful 
The  presence  of  even  veiy  little  base  metal  in  the  silver 
prevents  this  ''spitting,"  the  base  metal  combining  with 
the  oxygen  faster  than  it  can  be  reabeorbed.  Pure  silver 
retaiu  a  trace  of  the  absorbed  oxysen  permanently,  and 
Dumas  in  an  experiment  on  one  kilo^amme  of  metal 
extracted  from  it  82  milligrammes  of  oxygen  in  an  ab- 
solute vacuum  at  400^-500*  a  Water,  and  ordinary 
BOD-oxidiring  aqueous  acids  generally,  do  not  attack  silver 
in  the  least,  hydrochloric  acid  excepted, — which,  in  the 
presence  of  air,  dissolves  the  metal  very  slowly  as  chloride. 
A  solution  of  common  salt  acts  similarly,  the  libwated 
stxiium  becoming  KaOH.  Aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  even 
in  the  absence  of  air,  dissolves  silver  perceptibly,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  (DevilleX  Aqueous  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves the  metal  readily  as  nitrate ;  hot  vitriol  converts  it 
into  a  magma  of  crystalline  sulphate,  witb  evolution  of 
sulphurous  acid.  Silver  is  absolutely  proof  against  the 
aetfftt  of  caustic  alkali  leys^  and  almost  so  against  that  of 
fused  caustic  alkalies  even  in  the  presence  of  air.  It 
ranks  in  this  respect  next  to  gold,  and  is  much  used  to 
make  vessels  for  chemical  operations  involving  the  use  of 
fused  caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  ordinary  **  fine  "  metal 
is  mod  enougli  for  this  purpose. 

SiLvxB  Allots. — Pore  silver  is  too  soft  to  make  dnrablrcoixLi  or 
YMBelf  combining  ligbtnees  with  stability  of  form.  tThii  defect 
an  bo  eond  by  alloying  it  with  a  litue  copper.  Ail  ordinary 
"aher"  articlea  oonnat  of  rach  alloys.  The  proportion  of  silver 
IB  dieee  (their  ■'fineneas')  is  habitnallv  stated  in  parts  of  real 
aher  per  1000  parts  of  alloy.  In  Great  Britain  all  silver  coins 
lie  nsde  of  "sondard  silver/*  the  fineness  of  which,  by  lead 
defiaition,  is  92£.  The  toleration  is  i  units  (of  pore  silver  m  hm 
ofsUoy),  ».«.,  a  specimen  passes  as  long  as  its  Ibeness  lies  between 
925  and  921  (compare  If  nrr,  vol  xvi  p.  488).  As  regards  silver- 
pUta  the  "Hall^  in  London  refusea  to  stamp  any  poorer  alloy, 
la  Germany  end  in  the  United  States  all  silver  coins,  in  France 
tad  Austria  the  majoj:  silver  coins,  are  of  the  finonees  900,  with 
a  toleration  of  8  nnlts.  The  minor  coins  of  Austria  are  of  the  fine- 
MM  875  to  520 ;  in  France  all  silver  coins  nnder  one  franc  contain 
8)5  ef  Mlver,  98  of  copper,  and  72  of  sine  in  1000  parte.  The 
fineness  preseribed  by  law  or  cnatom  for  "  silver"  articlea  is  960  or 
800  {±6)  in  France.  750  in  Korth  Germany,  812-5  in  South  Ger- 
many, and  820  in  Austria.  AU  the$e  alloys  at  leaet  are  liable  to 
"  liqnatien,''  which  meana  that,  although  they  are  nerfectly  homo- 
graeooa  in  the  cmdble,  they  fneza  into  layera  oT  not  abaolntely 
ue  isane  compoaition.  According  to  Level,  passing  from  the  akin 
to  the  core  of  an  ingot  of  900  per  mille  silver  the  difierence  may 
amoant  to  8  unite.  Of  all  the  alloys  tried  by  that  chemist  ouly 
that  oompoeed  according  to  the  formula  A&Ci^,  eoneapondxng  to 
719  per  mille  of  silver,  remained  perfectly  homogeneoue  on  fnea- 
io^  He  therefore  reoommends  this  alloy  for  coinage;  unfor- 
taaately,  howeiver.  any  sllver-oopper  alloy  which  eontaina  leas  than 
about  760  per  mille  of  noble  metal  tarniahee  rtrv  perceptibly  in 
the  ifr.  British  standard  sUver  is  quite  free  of  this  defect,  but  it 
Is fnooavesdently  soft,  far  softer  than  the  *' 900"  alloy. 


The  extent  to  which  the  propertlee  of  aUver  are  modified  Ij 
addition  of  copper  dependa  on  the  finen«ea  of  the  alloy  produced. 
The  addition  oieven  three  parte  of  copper  to  one  of  silver  does  noc 
quite  obliterate  the  whiteiuMe  of  the  noble  metaL  According  to 
Kamaraoh  the  relative  abraaion  suffered  by  silver  coins  of  the 
degreee  of  flneneea  named  is  as  followa : — 

Fineneas 812       750       900        99ll 

Abrasion. 1         2-8        8-9        96 

The  same  oBeerver  established  the  following  relation  oetween  fine- 
ness p  and  apecific  gravity  in  ooina  containing  from  876  to  875  of 
aQver  per  1000 :— sp.  gr.  -0-0016471' +8  888. 

The  fiising  points  of  all  eopper-dlver  alloys  lies  below  that  of 
pure  copper;  that  of  British  standard  silver  is  lower  than  even 
that  of  pure  silver.  For  the  alloye  of  ailver  with  other  metals  than 
copper,  eee  Oold,  Thimnni,  and  Nioksl.  The  preeent  writer 
haa  introdueed  an  alloy  of  91  of  silver,  7  of  |^ld,  and  2  of  nickel 
as  a  material  far  superior,  on  account  of  its  higher  rigidity,  to  fine 
silver  for  the  making  of  alkali-proof  vessels. 

"Ozidind"  silver  is  ordinary  cupriferous  ailver  superficially 
modified  by  immeraion  into  sulphide  of  eodium  solution  (which 
produoee  a  dark  film  of  sulphide;,  or  otherwise. 

SUvtrina. — For  the  production  of  a  silver  ooatinff  on  a  base- 
metidlio  object  we  have  chiefly  two  methoda.  One  of  these  is  to 
dissolve  ailver  in  mercury  and  to  apply  thie  amaloam  to  the  (care- 
fully cleaned)  snrface  of  the  object  by  means  of  a  brush.  The 
meronry  then  ia  driven -away  by  heat,  wnen  a  coherent  film  of  silver 
remaina,  which  adherea  very  firmly,  is  quite  continuons,  snd  needs 
not  be  thick  to  stand  poliahing  and  other  surface  treatment.  Thia 
very  old  method  is  to  this  day  the  best  for  producing  a  strong 
coating,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workmen,  expen- 
sive, and  trouUeeome,  and  haa  been  almoet  superseded,  by  the 
modem  proceee  of  a€drcphUi'ng  (see  ELXCTBO-MsTALLinioY.  vol. 
viii  p.  116).  Objeota  made  of  iron  or  steel  must  first  be  coated  over 
with  copper,  and  then  treated  as  if  they  consistod  of  that  metal 
For  Gtaat-Silvtring,  see  Mxrrob,  vol  zvi  p  600.  . 
Inscriptions  on  linen,  oonshiting  of  black  metallic  silver  and 
consequently -proof  against  all  oramary  processes  of  washing^  can 
be  prodnoea  by  using  suitably-contrived  silver  solutions  as  inks. 
A  mere  solution  of  nitrate  of  ailver  (1  to  8  of  water)'  will  do,  if 
the  aurface  to  which  it  ia  applied  haa  been  prepared  by  impre^pa- 
tion  with  a  aolution  of  6  parte  of  soda  ci^stals  and  17  of  sum 
arable  in  80  of  water,  and  subsequent  ironing.  The  ink  must  be 
applied  with  a  quill  or  gold  pen  (compare  vol.  ziii.  p.  81). 

SiLVsi  OoMPOinnM.---(l)  yUraU  qf  Silver  (AgHO^)  is  made  by 
diaeolving  fine  ailver  in  a  moderate  excess  of  nitric  acid  of  1  -2  sp. 
gr.  j  i^Ppljing  heat  at  the  end.  The  solution  on  cooling  deposits 
cryatala— very  readily  if  somewhat  atrongly  acid.  Even  a  slightly 
eupriferous  solution* deposits  pure  or  almost  pure  crystals.  Any 
admixture  of  copper  in  these  can  be  removed  by  fusing  the  diy 
crystals,  when  the  copper  salt  only  is  reduced  to  black  oxide  of 
copper  inaoloble  in  water  and  thus  removable,  or  by  boilin^f  the 
solution  with  a  littio  pure  oxide  of  silver  ( Ag^O),  which  precipitatea 
the  CuO  and  takee  ita- place.  Nitrate  of  silver  forms  colourless 
transparent  sonorous  plates,  which,  if  free  of  organic  matter,  remain 
unchanged  in  the  light, — which  agent  readily  j)roduce8  black  me- 
tallic auver  if  organic  matter  be  in  contact  with  the  salt  or  ita 
solution.  One  hnndred  parts  of  water  dissolve,  of  nitrate  of  silver— 
at    0*  11*  W-5  110*  C. 

121-9  127-7  227  1111  parta. 

The  aolution  is  neutral  to  litmua.  The  salt  dissolves  m  4  parts  of 
cold  alcohol.  Nitrate  of  silver  fuses  at  198*  C.  into  a  thin  colour- 
lees  liquid,  which  stands  even  higher  temperaturea  without  decom- 
position. At  a  red  heat  it  is  reduced  to  metal.  The  fused  salt, 
east  into  the  form  of  quill-sized  sticks,  is  used  in  surgery  as  a 
cauterixing  agent  ( *  *  lapis  infemalis,  *'  or  lunar  caustic).  The  sticks 
gain  in  firmness  it  alloyed  with  a  little  nitrate  of  potash. 

(2)  SttlphaU  qf  Silver  (AgJSO^)  forms  white  crystals  soluble  in 
200  parts  of  cold  or  68  of  boning  water,  but  more  kolubM  in  dilute 
sulpnuxie  acid.    It  stands  a  redlieat  withoi:^  decompoeiticn. 

(8)  Oxide  qf  Silver  (Ag^O)  appears  ss  a  aark-broim  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  tne  nitrate  is  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic 
notaah  or— preferably  for  preparative  purpoees — baryta  water,  li 
is  slightiy  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  very  decidedly  alkaline 
(to  litmus)  solution,  behaving  as  if  it  contained  the  (unknown) 
AgOH.  It  seems  to  suffer  r^uction  in  the  light  In  hydrogen 
itloees  its  oxygen  at  100*  C.  (Wobler),  in  air  from  about  250^0. 
upwards.  Solutions  of  numerous  organic  substancee  and  other 
a^nta  reduce  oxida  of  ailver,  more  or  less  readily,  to  metal 
Bitter  produced  wliat  he  took  to  be  a  peroxide  of  silver  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  the  nitrate  nlvanically,  in  the  form  of  black 
metalnnally-luatrooa  cryetals,  which  gathend  at  the  positive  ^rale. 
At  110*  C.  theee  decompoee  almoet  exploeively,  with  evolution  of 
the  12*77  per  cent  of  oxygen  demanded  by  Ag,()| ;  yet  according 
~     "   *      *  •  -    -    —      -  -^(j     Buta  hydrate 

on  Ag|0. 


the  12*77  per  cent  of  oscygen  demands  by  Ag,0. ;  y< 
to  Berthelot  the  oiyatals  are  4 A&Of  A^NO,  +  2H,0.  C 
of  AgiO,  is  got  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  < 

t  Prefenoay  V^kvtfiA  fn-  vWMIlty  by  laoonMratlon  of  i 
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SILVER 


(4)  CfUoride  t^  Silver  (AgCI)  eomM  down  at  a  precipitate  when 
solutions  of  diver  salts  are  mixed  with  aolationa  of  chlorides 
(forprBparattTe  porpoees  AgNO,  with  HCl,  which  is  praferable  to 
NaCl).  The  mixture  at  first  has  the  appeuance  of  a  milk,  but  on 
being  Tiolently  ahaken  it  dirt  dee  into  a  curdy,  bearj,  eaaily 
settling  precipitate  and  a  clear  solution,'— more  nadily  if  the 
oo-reagenta  are-  exactly  balanced  or  the  sUTer  is  in  excess  than 
when  the  nrecipitant  predominates.  Chloride  of  sUver  is  as  good 
OS  iusolnblo  in  water,  bat  hydrochloric  sdd.  and  cMoride  aoln- 
tions  genendlyi  dissolrc  it  pcrcontibly.  In  dilute  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  it  is  as  insoluble  as  in  plain  water.  Etcu  boiling  oil 
of  vitriol  attacks  it  only  vor^  slowly.  It  in  ivadily  soluble  in 
animouia  solution  and  reprocinitotecf  therefrom  on  acidification, 
it  dissolves  in  an  neons  thiosulphato  of  soda,  Na^S^O^  forming  the 
very  stable  salt  l(aAg.S|0»  and  in  cyanide  of  potassium  solution, 
forming  KAg.(NC)t.  From  either  solution  the  silver  is  ooiuren- 
iently  recoverable  only  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium  as  an  AggS  preeinttate.  Chloritb  of  ailver  fuaes  at 
260*  C.  into  a  yellowish  liquid,  freezing  into  a  transparent,  almost 
colourless,  glass  of  horn-like  consiHtonce  (hence  the  name  '*  horn- 
silver").  The  specific  gravity  of  frozen  Aga  is  5 '4 6  (Karsten).  It 
remains  undecomnosed;  but  volatilizes  appreciably  at  a  red  heat. 
Hydrogen  at  a  dull  red  heat  reduces  it  to  metal.  A  similar  nduo- 
tion  is  etfected  in  even  the  compact  chloride  by  contact  with  zinc, 
water,  and  a  littk  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  reduction,  however, 
proceeds  rather  slowlv  and  is  rarely  ouite  complete.  Of^uted 
chloride  of  silver,  when  exposed  to  sunJi^t,  becomes  at  first  violet, 
then  darker  and  darker,  and  at  last  black,  through  progressive  de- 
clilorination.  Yet  even  the  black  final  product,  according  to 
Dibra,  yields  up  no-silver  to  hot  nitric  acid. 

(6)  Mramide  of  Silver  (AgBr)  closely  resembles  the  chloride. 
The  reduction  on  insolation  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  trace 
of  free  bromine  and  promoted  by  that  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Chlorine 
oonverto  the  hot  fused  salt  into  chloride. 

(6)  Iodide  of  Silver  (^l),  while  simikr  on  the  whole  to  the 
other  two  haloids,  preeents  marked  peculiaritiesL  As  formed  bv 
precipitation  it  is  distinctly  yellow  ;  it  is  insoluble  in.  but  deoof- 
orizea  by,  ammonia ;  it  is  loss  soluUe  in  water  and  oiluto  nitric 
acid  or  other  nitrate  solutions  than  even  the  bromide,  this  latter 
exceeding  in  this  sense  the  chloride.  But  boiling  oil  of  vitriol 
decomposes  it  slowly,  with  elimination  of  iodine  vapours  and  forma- 
tion of  sulphate.  Hydrogen  at  a  red  heat  does  not  act  upon  it ; 
nor  is  it  at  aU  eaaUy  deoon^poeod  by  zinc  and  dilute  acid.  Pre- 
cipitated iodide  of  silver  is  characteristically  soluble  in  solutions 
of  alkaline  iodides  and  in  those  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  forma- 
tion of  double  aalts,  which,  however,  are  all  decpmpoeed,  more 
or  less  completely,  by  addition  of  much  Avater.  Pure  iodide 
of  silver,  even  if  recently  prednitated,  is  not  changed  by  sun- 
Ught,  but  if  contaminated  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  readuy  blackens. 
For  action  of  light  on  silver  haloids,  see  Photoorapht. 

AvALTSis.— In  a  solution  of  salto  derived  Arom  purely  oxygenated 
acids  the  least  trace  of  silver  can  be  detectea  by  nydroiehloric 
acid,  which  precipitates  the  silver  as  chloride  (see  .atk>ve).  The 
iireci]iitate,  when  produced  in  a  possibly  complex  solution,  may 
iudude  the  chlorides  of  lead  (PbCl)  and  mercurosnm'(Hg^l,). 
Repeated  treatment  of  the  (washed)  precipitate  with  boiling  water 
oxtracta  the  lead  chloride;  then  by  pouring  ammonia  on  the 
prcdpitate  we  convert  the  Hg,Gl,  into  an  insoluble  black  bodv, 
while  the  chloride  of  silver  dissolves  uid,  from  the  filtrate,  can  Se 
precipitated  by  acidification.  For  the  qttafUiialive  determination 
of  silver,  the  ordinary  laboratory  method  is  to  bring  the  metal  into 
solution  as  nitrate  and  then  to  throw  it  down  as  pure  chloride.  The 
chloride  ia  washed,  collected,  dehydrated  by  fusion,  and  weighed. 
According  to  Stas,  if  0-16,  Ag-107'93  and  Cl«85*454;  hence 
tlio  chloride  contains  0*75278  of  ita  weight  of  metaL 

The  aeaayino  of  ailver  ores  is  done  preferably  in  the  "dry  way**; 
in  fact  relatively  poor  ores  cannot  be  assayed  satisiiMstorily  in 
any  other.  The  ceneral  method  with  sulphureoua  ores  is  to 
mix  them,  as  powders,  with  (silver-free)  oxide  of  lead  and  tartar, 
and  fuse  in  a  clay  or  graphite  cmdble.  The  regulus  includes 
all  the  silver.  The  fuse  is  poured  into  a  conical  mould  of  cast- 
iron,  when  the  metal  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  mould  ;  the  i&f^ 
after  cooling,  is  easily  separated  ftom  the  adhering  akg.  The 
sUig-fVoe  regulus  is  then  placed  in  a  little  cupel  made  out  of  com- 
crossed  bone-ash,  and  is  n$ated  in  a  muifle  to  redness  and  kept  at 
this  temperature  in  the  current  of  air  which  pervades  the  muffle 
in  virtue  of  ito  disposition  in  the  furnace  until  all  the  lead  and 
base  motals  generally  have  been  sucked  up  by  the  porous  cupeL 
The  remaining  '^button**  of  metal  is  weighed,  which  f^vea  the 
conjoint  weight  of  the  silver  and  gold,  which  hitter  metalis  rarely 
absent  For  ita  determination  the  button  is  rolled  out  into  a 
piece  of  thin  sheet,  which  is  "parted**  with  nitric  sdd  (see  Gold). 
The  gold  remains  and  goes  to  tne  balance;  the  if  eight  of  the  silver 
is  found  by  difference.  Similarly,  to  determine  the  fineness  of 
sUvor  alloys,  a  known  weight  of  the  alloy — customarily  0*5 
fframmo— is  ^'cupelled."  with  addition  of  a  proportion  .of  pure  lead 
depending  on  the  weight  of  base  natnl  to  be  rpmovod*  as  ahown  by 


the  IbOowing  table,  which,  how«?er,  hoUi  strictly  only  tor  eopper* 
sUver  alloys: — 

Flneneaa  1000-000 80  nnito  of  lead  permit  of  copper. 

M         »00-«60 ^  „  '^^ 

„         600-750 58  „ 

750 50-40 


In  a  well-^pointed  laboratory  two  opentors  who  woric  into  each 
othei^s  hands  can  eadlT  make  several  dozen  of  such  sssays  in  a 
da]r.    Cupelling,  indeed,  is  the  promptest  ef  all  methods  of  ana- 


IvsSs,  only  the  reeulta  are  not  quite  as  exact  as  is  denrable  in 
the  case  of  precious  metal,  part  of  the  ailver  being  lost  by 
voUtilization,  and  part  br  being  socked  into  the  cupel.  The  orror 
attains  ita  maximum  in  the  case  of  alloys  «f  aliout  700  per  mille, 
and  with  these  comes  to  about  tMi  of  the  weight  of  the  silver  to 
be  determined.  It  of  conns  can  be,  and  alwava  is  bsinn^  corrected 
to  some  extent  by  *i blank"  aasava  made  with  known  weighta  of 
pure  silver  and  pure  copper;  but  such  correctiona  are  not  quite 
safe.  Hence  cupellation  nowadays,  in  the  mlnta  at  least,  is  used 
onlv  for  a  first  approximation,  and  the  exact  fineness  dstormlned 
by  the  **  wet- way'  process,  invented  by  Ctoy-Lnasag.  See  Amatiho, 
vol.  iL  p.  727. 

A  meet  excellent  method  for  the  oulok  detarmiiittion  of  a  not 
approximately  known  weight  of  dissolved  silver  has  been  invented 
by  Volhard.  This  method  reato  on  the  fact  HbaX  aolntions  of 
snlphocyanatea  (including  that  intensclv  ted  salt  Fe(1!fCS^  which 
is  produced  when,  for  instance,  KCS.H  is  mixed  with  ferrie  ml- 
phate)  precipitate  ailver  oopipletely  fkom  even  stroB|^T  acid  solu- 
tions, as  NCS.Ag.  A  conrenient  resgent  for  the  nieUiod  is  pro- 
duced by  dissolving  -^  I7CS.NH4  graaimes  of  (ehloriae-uee) 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  in  water  to  1000  ce.  to  nrodnee  a 
solution  of  which  Ice.  precipitates  about  tV  Ag — 10  *8  mQugraames 
of  silver.  To  detormine  the  exact  "titre,**  we  dissolve,  say,  MO  milli- 
grammes of  pure  silver  in  1  *2  nitric  acid,  and  next  boil  away  emy 
trace  of  KjO,.  We  then  dihito  to  say  60  cc ,  add  5  ce;  ef  aatorated 
solution  of  iron  alum  (not  less),  and,  lastly,  ran.  in  tulphocyanato 
from  the  burette^  until  tiie  red  colour  of  ferric  sulphocynate  which 
appears  locallv  from  the  first,  by  addition  of  the  tast  drop  of  NCS 
solution,  has  become  permanent  on  stirring.  Bapposing  49'i  cc 
of  solution  to  have  been  required  to  reach  this'  pomt,  everv  1  cc 
of  reagent  precipitates  ^\  millignmmes  of  silver,  and  it,  memavB, 
always  doee  so.  even,  let  us  add,  m  the  presence  of  (say)  70  per  eent 
of  copper  beeide  80  of  silver  in  the  alloy  under  operation.  V olhard'a 
method  11  more  exact,  and,  with  a  small  nmnber  of  nmplea,  takes 
even  less  time,  than  cupellation.  (W.  D.) 

Jiode  of  Ocewrenee,^Bilvet  »  rarely  foand.hi  the 
native  state,  and  then  only  in  comparatively  small  quanti- 
ties. Most  of  the  ores  of  ailver  are  difficult  to  reduce^  and 
it  is  therefore  deemed  safe  to  regard  this  as  the  last  of 
the  three  great  coining  metals  which  came  into  nsa 
Silver  is  oti^aaHj  as  widespread  as  gold,  oocnrring  in 
nearly  all  the  volcanic  rocks  and  some  of  the  Primary 
ones.  In  tiie  Silver  Beef  district  of  Utah  it  is  found 
in  sedimentary  sandstone,  though  this  appears  to  have 
ondergotne  some  diange  from  volcanic  'action.  But  gold 
remains  unaltered  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  is 
often  caiiied  away  long  diatances  from  ito  origixud  phice 
of  occurrence  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  which 
contain  it  and  their  formation  anew  elsewhere,  either  as 
other  rocks  or  as  '^placers  "  of  gravel  or  sand,  containing 
gold  easily  washed  out  by  hand  or  with  rude  appliances. 
Silver,  on  the  contrary,  Is  only  to  be  found  in  the  rocks 
where  it  originally  ooours.  When  these  are  broken  down 
or  worn  away,  the  silver  is  either  driven  into  new  mineral 
combinations,  or,  more  commonly,  dissipated  and  loet 
Hence  silver  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  subterranean  mining 
and  demands  the  aid  of  capital  and  associated  labour. 
The  greater  rapidity  with  whidi  ^Id  can  be  obtained 
has  often  influenced  the  legal  relation  of  value  between 
these  two  metals,  and  its  bearing  upon  prices,  oommerce, 
and  civilisation. 

Cott  of  Produeti^m, — ^In  nearly  all  silver  ores  there  is 
some  gold,  and  in  nearly  all  gold  ores  some  silver.  In  the 
£70,000,000  worth  of  metalproduoed from  the  Ooalstoek 
lods  of  Nevada  nearly  onehalf  in  value  consisted  of  gold. 
For  tius  «nd  other  reasons,  it  is  impossiUe  to  determine 
the  general  average  cost  of  producing  flold  and  silver  from 
all  the  mines  during  any  reasonably  long  period  of  time. 
If  recent  statistics  are  to  bo  trusted,  Iioth  motals  are  pro- 
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tdneed  oa  tiie  awige  al  a  km.  Sudi  la  alleged  to  liave 
beea  the  eaae  in  California,  An0trali%  and  Neyada,^ 
^onntrieB  whoie  oomMned  product  has  equalled  in  valne 
nearly  ^£600,000,000. 

Vahts, — ^In  some  ancient  statee  tlie  ^ne  of  lilTer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mperior  to  that  of  gold.'  Ag^^^**^^«*^^ 
informa  na  tliat  aoch  waa  the  eaae  in  ancient  Arabia;  and 
Tacitna  aaya  the  aaoM  of  ancient  Qermany.  Strabo 
^allegea  that  the  ratio  of  ^oe  in  a  country  bordering  that 
•of  the  Sabnans  waa  at  one  time  one  gold  to  two  ulyer; 
and  ao  late  aa  the  17th  oentnry  ailyer  and  gold  were  valned 
«qnaUy  in  Japan.*  Qoing  back  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
ail?er  appeaia  to  have  been  eveiywhere  equal  in  Talue  to 
gold  unJEil  the  ailyer  minea  ahowed  aigna  ol  ezhauation, 
when,  aa  the  principal  coina  were  of  copper  and  ailyer, 
and  pricea  were  commonly  ezpreaaed  in  Uieee  coiua^  the 
threatened  decreaae  of  money  waa  probably  averted  and  a 
profit  aecored  for  the  atate  by  raiaing-the  legal  value  of 
gold  ooiaa.  In  Qreeoe^  in  the  time  of  Herodotua  {ef.  ill 
95),  gold  waa  13  timea  the  value  of  ailver,  at  which  ratio  it 
appears  to  have  atood  for  a  long  period. 

When  the  Bomana  acouired  the  placer  minea  of  Fan- 
ncni%  I>aei%  Spain,  Gaul,  4a,  they  mad»  thur  principal 
coina  of  gold;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  auppliea  of 
thia  metal  fell  ofl^  they  raiaed  ue  le^  value  of  ailver  coina 
to  one-tenth  that  of  gold  onea  of  like  weight  and  fineneaa. 
Thia  ratio  waa  afterwarda  changed  to  11,  and  atill  htter  to 
12  ailver  for  1  gold.  In  the  Arabian  atatea  d  the  7th 
eentory  the  ratio  waa  about  61  for  1 ;  yet  in  Fiance  at 
the  aame  time  it  waa  10  for  1 ;  in  England  during  the 
12th  century  it  waa  9  for  1 ;  in  France  during  the  14th 
century  certain  ailver  and  gold  coina  of  like  weight  bore 
the  same  value,  hence  the  ratio  waa  1  for  I ;  in  Gaatile 
and  Leon  in  1454-74  it  waa  7}  for  1.  Speaking  broadly, 
between  the  riae  of  Mohammedaniam  and  the  opening  of 
the  ailver  minea  of  America  the  value  of  ailver  compared 
with  gold  gradually  roae.  It  ia  evident  that  there  were 
two  linea  of  ratios,  the  one  having  an  Indo-Arabic^  the 
other  a  Bomano-Qermanie  origin,  and  that  the  conflict 
cf  ratioa — ^which  only  ceaaed  when  America  waa  diaoovered 
and  a  great  coinage  of  the  precioua  metala  occurred  in 
Spain— gave  riae  to  many  of  thoae  otherwiae  inexplicable 
loweringa  of  coina,  of  one  or  the  other  metal,  which  charao- 
tniie  uia  period. 

In  Spain,  by  the  edict  of  Medina  (1497),  the  ratio  waa 
lOf  When  America  waa  plundered  the  firat  fruita  were 
gold,  not  ailver;  whereupon  Spain,  in  1646,  and  before 
the  wealth  of  the  ailver  minea  of  PMoai  waa  known,  raiaed 
the  I^  vake  of  goU  to  13},  and,  aa  Sp(Mn  then  mono- 
poliaed  the  auppliea  of  the  precioua  metab,  the  reat  of 
the  worU  waa  obliged  to  aoquieeoe  in  her*  valuation. 
During  the  following  century  Portugal  obtained  auch 
immenae  quantitieB  of  gold  from  the  Eaat  Indiea,  Japan, 
and  Braril  that  the  value  of  her  importa  of  thia  metal 
aiceeded  £3,000,000  a  year,  whilat  &oae  of  Spain  had 
dwindled  to  £500,000  in  gold,  and  had  only  increaaed  to 
£2,500,000  in  ailver.  Portugal  now  governed  the  ratio, 
and  in  1688  raiaed  the  value  of  gold  to  16  timea  that 
of  silver.  Eic^  during  a  brief  period  -of  forty  years, 
this  ratio  haa  ever  aince  been  maintained  in  Spanii^  and 
Britiah  America  and  the  United  Statea.  A  century  later 
the  apoila  of  the  Orient  were  exhausted,  the  Brazilian 
pkeera  began  to  decline,  and  Portugal  lost  her  importance. 
Spain  thua  again  got  control  of  the  ratio,  and,  aa  her 
colonial  produce  waa  chiefly  ailver,  ahe  raised  ita  value 
b  1775  from  one«xteenth  to  one-fifteenth  and  a  half 
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that  of  gold  for  the  Peninan]a»  permitting  it  to  remain  at 
one-sixteenth  in  the  colonies.  France,  whose  previous 
ratio  (that  of  1726)  waa  14^,  adopted  the  Spanish  ratio  of 
.15^  in  1785,  and  haa  adhered  to  it  ever  since.  Theae 
three  lustoricid  ratios,  and  the  bearing  of  each  upon  the 
others,  have  influenced  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  and, 
where  there  waa  no  legislation,  have  governed  the  bullion 
markets  for  more  than  two  centoriea. 

Meanwhile  an  economical  school  arose  which,  while 
conceding  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  state  should  hbn- 
cate  coins,  denied  it  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of 
coins,  or  to  exact  payment  (seigniorage)  for  coinage. 
This  school  found  expression  in  &»  Act  18  Charles  IL 
(1666X  which  permitted  private  persons  to  have  coined 
for  them  an  unlimited  quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  at  the 
public  mint,  free  of  charge.  Siqiilar  Acts  were  passed  in 
Holland,  France^  and  other  countriea.  But  the  crown 
retained-  the  right  to  regulate  the  nominal  value  of  gold 
and  ailver  coins,  the  exercise  of  which  has  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  relative  market  value  of  those  metals. 

To  check  abuses  of  this  prerogative  the  economical 
school  next  directed  its  efforts  towards  the  adoption  of 
one  in  place  of  two  metala  for  full  legal  tender  coina.  The 
princiMl  advocatea  of  this  change  during  the  last  centuiy 
were  Putot  (1739)  and  Pesrotours  (1790X  and  during 
the  present  one  Lord  Uveipool  (1808),  De  Quincey  (1849), 
and  Chevalier  (1856).  Tm  policy  thus  advocated  waa 
practically  adopted  in  Holland  and  England  during  the 
18th  century,  and  by  the  hitter  definiUvely  in  1816.  It 
waa  accepted  by  the  Monetary  Conference  assembled  at 
Paria  June  20,  1867,  and  by  the  Commc^roial  Convention 
at  Berlin  October  20,  1868.  In  1871  it  waa  practically, 
though  not  definitively,  adopted  by  Germany,  and  aince 
that  date  by  aeveVal  amaller  atatea,  including  distant  Japan. 
In  France  (1874)  and  the  United  Statea  (1873-78)  the 
policy  puiaued  haa  been  a  waiting  one.  Full  legal  tender 
ailver  coina  continue  to  be  empl<^Fed  for  money,  bat  the 
atate  haa  ceaaed  to  coin  ailver  on  private  account, 
^ther  Germany,  France^  or  the  United  Statea  may,  hy 
aimple  enactment^  and  without  reooinage  or  change  of 
coina,  return  to  the  "  bimetallio  "  baais  of  money. 

The  doaure  of  the  minta  of  all  important  commeioial 
countriea  to  ailver,  while  they  have  remained  open  to  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  at  a  fixed  valuation,  haa  enhanced 
the  purchiwing  power  of  gold,  compared  with  either  ailver 
or  other  commoditiea,  about  ono-fourth.  The  price  of 
uncoined  ailver  being  uaually  quoted  in  gold,  this  pheno- 
menon appears  as  a  "fall  of  silver,"  by  which  term  it  ia 
commonly  known.  Thia  alleged  fall,  ita  canaes^  conae- 
quences,  and  remedies,  constitute  the  **  Silver  Question., 

Frodvcium. — ^In  the  principal  producing  countries — the 
United  States,  Mexico^  Chili,  and  Peru— mining  is  free, 
uid  there  are  no  official  returns  of  the  production,  which 
is  therefore  mere  matter  of  conjocture.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  the  custom  to  value  silver  bullion  at  one- 
sixteenth  that  of  gold.  This  unduly  swells  the  value  of 
the  coigectural  product  of  that  country  more  than  one- 
fourth  (see  Report  of  the  United  States  Monetary  Com- 
mission of  187G,  Appendix,  pp.  (-66).  From  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  bullion  movement,  the  total  annual 
product  of  silver  throughout  the  world  at  the  present 
time  b  ostimatod  at  bctwocn  50  and  GO  million  ouncea^  at 
which  figure  it  has  remained  steady  upwards  of  ten  years. 

Conaumptiiun  in  tJte  Arit. — Direct  inquiries  as  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  uikkI  in  the  arts  have  met  with  little 
success,  and  the  statistics  so  obtained  are  defective. 
But  the  total  production  of  silw  in  the  Western  World, 
from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  present  time^  has 
been,  in  value,  about  1400  million  poauds  sterling,  pf 
which  about  300  miilioo  pounds  remain  in  coins.     Conaa- 
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quently  1100  millions,  or  nearly  four-fifths,  bavo  been 
consumed  in  the  arts,  lost,  d:c.,  or  exported  to  Asia. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  about  50  or  60  million  pounds 
sterling  worth  of  silver  coins  in  India,'  and  some  trifling 
amounts  each  in  China,  Japan,  Persia,  6:c  On  the  whole 
it  appears  quite  safe  to  estimate  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption of  silver  in  the  arts  and  through  wear,  tear, 
and  loss  as  fully  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  production. 
Lowe  in  182?  estimated  it  at  two-thirds.  Silver  is  princi- 
pally used  for  plate  and  jewellery ;  it  is  also  consumed 
in  photography,  and  in  numerous  chemical  preparations, 
such  as  lunar  caustic,  indelible  ink,  hair  dyes^  fulminating 
powder,  &c.  (a.  de.) 

SILVERIUS,  the  successor  of  Pope  Agapetus  T.,  was  a 
legitimate  son  of  Pope  Hormisdas,  l)orn  before  his  father 
entered  the  priesthood.  He  was  consecrated  on  June  8, 
536,  having  purchased  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  St  ]\ter 
from  the  Gothic  king  Tbeodotus.  Six  months  afterward:^ 
(Dec.  9)  he  was  one  of  those  who  admitted  Belisarius  into 
the  city.  He  opposed  the  restoration  of  the  patriarch 
Anthimus,  whom  Agapetus  had  deposed,  and  thus  brought 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Theodora,  who  desired  to  see 
Vigilius  made  pope.  He  was  deposed  accordingly  by 
Belisarius  in  March  537  on  a  charge  (not  improliably  well 
founded)  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Goths, 
and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  simple  monk.  He  found 
his  way  to  Constantinople,  and  Justinian,  who  entertained 
his  complaint,  sent  him  back  to  Rome,  but  Vigilius  was 
ultimately  able  to  banish  his  ri^  al  to  Panda taria,  where 
the  rest  of  hia  life  was  spent  in  obscurity.  The  date 
of  bis  death  is  unknown. 

SILVESTER  L,  bishop  of  Rome  from  January  3U  to 
December  335,  succeeded  Melchiades  and  was  followed 
by  Marcus.  The  accounts  of  his  papacy  preserved  in  the 
Libfr  PontiJicalU  (7th  or  8th  century)  and  in  Anastasius 
are  little  else  than  a  record  of  the  gifts  said  to  have  been 
conferred  on  the  Roman  Church  by  Constantine  the  Great 
fie  was  represented  at  tho  council  of  Nice,  and  is  said  to 
have  held  a  council  at  Rome  to  condemn  the  heresies  of 
Arius  and  others.  The  story  of  his  having  baptized  Con- 
stantine is  pure  fiction,  as  almost  contemporary  evidence 
shows  the  emperor  to  have  received  this  rite  near  Nico- 
media  at  the  hands  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  that  city. 
According  to  DoUingcr,  the  entire  legend,  with  all  its  details 
of  the  leprosy  and  tho  proposed  bath  of  blood,  cannot  have 
been  composed  later  than  the  close  of  tho  5th  century, 
while  it  is  certainly  alluded  to  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (o6. 
594)  and  Ucde.  The  so  called  Donation  of  ConsfftHtinc 
was  long  ago  shown  to  bo  spuriou.s,  but  tho  document  is  of 
very  considerable  antiquity  and,  in  DoHinger*s  opinion,  was 
forged  in  Rome  between  752  and  777.  It  was  certainly 
known  to  Pope  Hadrian  in  778,  and  was  inserted  in  the 
false  decretals  towards  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

SILVESTER  IL,  pope  from  999  till  1003,  and  previ- 
ously famous,  under  his  Christian  name  of  Gerbert,  first 
as  a  teacher  and  afterwards  as  archbishop  successively  of 
Eheims  and  Ravenna,  was  an  Aquitanian  by  birth,  and  was 
educated  from  his  boyhood  at  the  abbey  of  St  Ceroid  in 
Aurillac.  Here  he  seems  to  have  had  Gerald  for  his  abbot 
and  Raymond  for  his  instructor,  both  of  whom  were  among 
the  most  trusted  correspondents  of  his  later  life.  From 
Aurillac,  while  yet  a  young  man  (adoleKens),  ho  was  carried 
off  to  the  Spanish  march  by  "Borrell,  duke  of  Hither 
Spain  "  for  the  sake  of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  a  district 
where  learning,  at  that  time,  flourished  more  luxuriantly 
than  in  Aquitania.  Borrell  entrusted  his  young  proteg6 
to  the  care  of  a  certain  Bishop  Hatto,  under  whose  instruc- 
tion Gerbert  made  great  progress  in  mathematics.     In 
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this  duke  we  may  certainly  reeognize  Borel,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tho  Spanish  chroniclers,  was  count  of  Bartclona 
from  967  to  993,  while  the  \>\>\ioy  may  probably  be 
identified  with  Hatto,  bi:>hop'  of  Vich  or  Ausona  from 
c.  960  to  971  or  972.  In  company  with  his  two  jjatrons 
Gerbert  visited  Rome,  whtre  the  pope,  hearing  of  tho 
young  student's  proficiency  in  music  and  abtronoiny, 
induced  him  to  remain  in  Italy,  and  before  long  intro- 
duced him  to  the  emperor  Otto  I.  A  papal  diploma,  still 
'  extant,  shows  that  Count  Borel  and  Bishop  Octo  or  Otho 
of  Ausona  were  at  Rome  in  January  971,  and,  as  all  tho 
other  indications  point  to  a  corresponding  year,  enables  us 
to  fix  the  chronology  of  Gerbert's  later  life. 

When  brought  before  the  cmpcroi,  Gerbert  admitted 
his  skill  in  all  branches  of  the  quadrivium,  but  lamented 
his  ccmi»arative  ignorance  of  logic.  Eager'to  supply  this 
deficiency  he  seized  the  opportuuity  of  following  Lothaire's 
ambassador  Garamnus,  archdeacon  of  Rheims,  to  this 
city,  for  the  sake  of  studying  under  so  famous  a  dialec- 
tician in  the  episcopal  schools  which  were  then  (c.  972?) 
rising  into  reputation  under  the  care  of  Archbishop 
Adalbero  (969-989).  So  promising  a  scholar  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Adalbero  himself,  and  Gerbert 
was  speedily  invited  to  exchange  his  position  of  learner 
for  that  of  teacher.  At  Rheims  he  seems  to  have  studied 
and  lectured  for  many  years,  having  amongst  his  pupils, 
now  or  at  a  later  time,  Hugh  Capet  s  son  Robert,  after- 
wards king  of  France,  and  Richer,  to  whose  history  we 
owe  almost  every  detail  of  his  master's  early  life.  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer  Gerbert*s  fame  began  to  spread  over 
western  Europe,  throughout  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
till  it  roused  the  envy  of  a  rival  teacher,  Otric  of  Saxony, 
in  whom  we  may  doubtless  recognize  Octricus  of  Magde- 
burg, the  favourite  scholar  of  Otto  L,  and,  in  earlier 
days,  the  instructor  of  St  Adalbert,  the  a^tostle  of  the 
Bohemians.  Otric,  suspecting  that  Gerbert  erred  in  his 
classification  of  the  sciences,  sent  one  of  his  own  pujiils 
to  Rheims  to  take  notes  of  his  lectures,  and,  finding  his 
suspicions  correct,  accused  him  of  his  error  before  Otto  IL 
The  emperor,  to  whom  Gerbert  was  well  known,  appointed 
a  time  for  the  two  philosophers  to  argue  before  him ;  and 
Richer  has  left  a  long  account  of  this  dialectical  tourna- 
ment at  Ravenna,  which  lasted  out  a  whole  day  and  was 
only  terminated  towards  evening  at  the  imperial  bidding. 
The  date  of  this  controversy  seems  to  have  been  about 
Christmas  980,  and  it  was  probably  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  Otric's  death,  October  1,  981. 

It  muHt  have  been  about  this  time  (<r.  982)  that  Gerbert 
received  the  great  abbey  of  Bobbio  from  the  em^ieror. 
That  it*was  Otto  II.,  and  not,  as  formerly  supposed.  Otto 
L,  who  gave  him  this  benefice,  seems  evident  from  a 
diploma  quoted  by  Mabillon  (xinnaUt.i'v,  191).  Richer, 
however,  makes  no  mention  9f  this  event ;  and  it  is  only 
from  allusions  in  Gerbert's  letters  that  we  learn  how  the 
new  abbot's  attempts  to  enforce  his  dues  waked  a  spirit 
of  discontent  which  at  last  drove  him  in  November  983  to 
take  refuge  with  his  old  patron  Adalbero.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  he  appealed  to  tho  emperor  and  empress  for 
restitution  or  redress;  and  it  was  ))erhaps  tho  hope  of 
extorting  his  reappointment  to  Bobbio,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  to  the  imperial  cause,  that  changed  the 
studious  scholar  of  Rheims  into  the  wily  secretary  of 
Adalbero.  It  was  a  time  of  great  moment  in  tho  history 
of  Western  Europe.  Otto  II.  died  in  December  983, 
leaving  the  empire  to  his  infant  heir  Otto  III.  Lothaire 
claimed  the  guardianship,  and  attempted  to  make  use  of 
his  position  to  serve  his  own  purposes  in  Lorraine,  which 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  lost  to  the  smpire  had 
it  not  been  fur  the  Indefatigable  efforts  of  Adalbero  and 
Gerbert     Into  the  obscure  details  of  the  succeeding  years, 
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as  they  bave  to  be  pieced  together  from  the  letters  of 
Gerbort  and  the  hints  of  Richer  or  the  htter  annalists, 
there  is  no  need  to  enter  here.  Cerbert's  policy  is  to  be 
identified  with  that  of  his  motropoJitau,  and  -was  strongly 
influenced  by  gratitade  for  the  benefit*)  that  he  had  received 
from  both  the  elder  Ottoa. 

According  to  M.  OUeris's  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
Qerbert  was  at  Mantua  and  Home  in  985.  Then  followed 
the  death  oC  Lothaire  (2d  March  98C)  and  of  Louis  Y., 
the  last  Carolingian  king,  in  May  987.  Later  on  in  the 
same  year  Adalbcro  crowned  Hugh  Capet  (1st  June)  and 
his  son  Roboit  (25th  December).  Such  was  the  power  of 
Adalbero  and  Gerbcrt  in  thove  days  that  it  was  said  their 
influence  alone  sufliced  to  make  and  unmake  kings.  The 
archbiahop  died  23d  January  989,  having,  according  to 
his  secretary's  account,  def>Lgnated  Gerbert  his  successor 
before  his  decease.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  influence 
of  the  empress  Theophania  secured  the  appointment  for 
Amulf,  a  bastard  son  of  Lothaire.  The  new  prelate  took 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  Hugh  Cat)ot  and  persuaded  Gerbert 
to  remain  with  him.  When  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Amulf  s 
nnde,  and  the  illegitimate  son  of  Louis  D*Outremer,  sur- 
prised Hheims  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Gerbert 
fell  into  his  hands  and  for  a  time  continued  to  serve 
Amulf,  who  had  now  gone  over  to  his  uncle's  side.  He 
had,  however,  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
Capet  before  the  fall  of  Laon  placed  both  Arnulf  and 
Charles  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  king  (e.  30th  March 
991).  Then  followed  the  council  of  St  Basle,  near  Rheims, 
at  which  Amulf  confessed  his  treason  and  was  degraded 
from  his  office  (17th  June  991).  In  return  for  his  services 
Gerbert  was  elected  to  succeed  the  deposed  bishop. 

The  epiMopate  of  the  new  metropolitan  was  marked  by 
a  vigour  and  activity  that  were  fett  not  merely  in  his  own 
dioc^e  but  as  far  as  Tours,  Orleans,  and  Paris.  Mean- 
while the  friends  of  Arnulf  appealed  to  Rome,  and  a  papal 
legate  was  sent  to  investigate  the  question.  As  yet  Hugh 
Capet  maintained  the  cause  of  his  nominee  and  forbade 
the  prelates  of  his  kingdom  to  be  present  at  the  council  of 
Mouzon,  near  Sedan  (June  2,  995).  Notwithstanding  this 
prohibition  G erbert  appeared  in  his  own  behalf.  The  events 
of  the  next  few  years  are  somewhat  obscure.  Council 
seems  to  have  followed  council,  but  vfith  uncertain  results. 
At  last  Hugh  Capet  died  in  996,  and,  shortly  after,  his 
son  Robert  married  Bertha,  the  widow  of  Odo,  count  of 
Blois.'  The  pope  condemned  this  marriage  as  adulterous ; 
and  Abbo  of  Fleury,  who  visited  Rome  shortly  after  Gregory 
y.'s  accession,  is  said  to  have  procured  the  restoration  of 
Amulf  at  the  new  pontiff*s  demand.  We  may  surmise  that 
Gerbert  left  France  towards  the  end  of  995,  as  he  was 
present  at  Otto  III.'s  coronation.  May  21,  996.  Somewhat 
later  he  became  Otto's  instructor  in  arithmetic,  and  had 
been  appointed  archbishop  of  Ravenna  before  May  998. 
Early  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  pope  (April  999), 
and  took  the  title  of  Silvester  XL  In  this  capacity  Gerbert 
showed  the  same  energy  that  had  characterixed  his  former 
life.  He  is  generally  credited  with  having  festered  the 
splendid  vision  of  a  restored  empire  that  now  began  to  fill 
the  imagination  of  the  young  emperor,  who  is  said  to  have 
confirmed  the  papal  claims  to  eight  counties  in  the  Ancona 
march.  Writing  in  the  name  of  the  desolate  church  at 
Jerusalem  he  called  upon  the  warriors  of  Christendom  to 
arm  themselves  in  defence  of  the  Holy  City,  once  "  the 
light  of  the  world,"  but  now  fallen  so  low.  Thus  he 
sounds  the  first  trumpet-call  of  the  crusades,  though  almost 
a  century  was  to  jiass  away  before  his  note  was  repeated 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Urban  IL^ 
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Nor  did  Silvester  1 1,  confine  himself  to  pUns  on  a  iarfl;e 
scala  He  is  also  found  confirming  his  old  rival  Amulf 
in  the  see  of  Rheims ;  summoumflt  Adalbero  or  Arelmus  o' 
Laon  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  crimes ;  judging  between 
the  archbishop  of  Mainz  and  the  bishop  of  HUdesheim  -, 
besieging  the  revolted  town  of  Cesena ;  flinging  the  count 
of  Angoul^me  into  prison  for  an  offence  against  a  bishop ; 
confirming  the  privileges  of  Fulda  abbey ;  granting  charters 
to  bishoprics  far  away  on  the  Spanish  mark ;  and,  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  empire,  erecting  Prague  as  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric  for  the  Slavs.  More  remarkable  than 
all  his  other  acte  is  his  letter  to  St  Stephen,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, to  whom  he  sent  a  golden  crown,  and  whose  kingdom 
ho  accepted  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  It  must^  however, 
be  remarked  that  the  genuineness  of  this  letter,  in  which 
Gerbert  to  some  extent  foreshadows  the  temporal  claims  of 
Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.,  has  been  hotly  contested, 
and  that  the  original  document  has  long  been  lost.  All 
Gerbert's  dreams  for  the  advancement  of  church  and  em- 
pire were  cut  short  by  the  death  of  Otto  III,  4th  February 
1002;  and  this  event  was  followed  a  year  later  by  the 
death  of  the  pope  himself,  which  took  place  12th  May 
1003.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  John 
Lateran,  where  lus  tomb  and  inscription  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

A  few  words  u;nat  bo  devoted  to  Silvester  H.  ea  regards  hie 
attitude  to  the  Church  of  Rome  end  the  leeming  of  hie  sge.  He 
has  left  08  two  doteilod  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  oouncil 
of  St  Basle ;  and,  despite  his  reticence,  it  is  impouible  to  doubt 
that  he  tras  the  moving  spirit  in  Amulfs  deposition.  On  the 
whole  it  msy  be  said  that  his  position  in  this  question  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  paivil  see  orer  foreign  metropolitans  resembled  that 
of  his  great  predeeeasor  Hincmar,  to  whose  authority  heoonstantlj 
appeals.  But  it  is  useless  to  sock  in  his  writings  for  Uij  defini- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  these  powers  laid  down  with  logical  pre- 
cision. He  is  rather  the  practised  debater  who  will  admit  his 
opponent's  principles  for  tne  moment  when  he  sees  his  wty  to 
moulding  them  to  his  own  purposes,  than  the  phOoeophical  states- 
man who  has  formulated  &  theory  from  whose  terms  he  will  not 
move.  Rouchly  sketched,  his  argument  is  as  follows.  Rome  is 
indeed  to  be  nonoured  as  the  mother  of  the  churches  ;  nor  would 
Gerbert  oppose  her  judgmcnto  except  in  two  cases— (1)  where  she 
enjoins  something  that  is  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  &  unireraal 
council,  such  as  that  of  Nice,  or  (2)  where,  after  having  been  once 
appealed  to  in  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  haring  re- 
fused to  give  a  plain  and  speedy  decision,  she  should,  at  a  later 
date,  attempt  to  call  in  Question  the  provisions  of  the  metropolitan 
synod  called  to  remedy  tne  effects  of  her  negligence.  The  decisions 
of  a  Gregory  or  a  Leo  the  Great,  of  a  Gelasius  or  an  Innocent, 
prelates  of  holy  life  and  uneqiialled  wisdom,  are  accepted  by  the 
universal  church  ;  for,  coming  from  such  men,  they  cannot  but 
be  good.  But  who  could  recognize  in  the  cruel  and  luatfUl  popes 
of  Uter  days,— in  John  XII.  or  Boniface  YIL,  "monsters,  as  the^ 
were,  of  more  than  human  iniquity,"— anything  else  than  "i^nti- 
christ  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God  and  showing  himself  as  God  I 
Gerbert  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  church  councils  admitted  the 
right  of  metropdiUn  synods  to  depose  unworthy  bishopa,  but 
contends  that,  even  if  an  appeal  to  Rome  were  necesaaiv,  that 
appeal  had  been  made  a  vear  before  without  effect  This  last 
clanse  prepares  us  to  find  him  shifting  his  position  still  further  at 
the  councu  of  Causey,  where  he  advances  the  proposition  that  John 
XVI.  was  represented  at  St  Basle  by  his  legate  Secuin,  archbishoo 
of  Sens,  and  that,  owing  to  this,  the  decrees  of  the  latter  council 
had  received  the  papal  sanction.  Far  firmer  is  the  tone  of  his 
later  letter  to  the  same  archbishop,  where  he  contends  from  his- 
torical evidence  that  the  papal  jud,{ment  is  not  infallible,  and 
encourages  his  brother  prelate  not  to  fear  excommunication  in  a 
righteous  cause,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  successor  of 
Peter  "  to  separate  an  innooent  priest  from  the  love  of  Christ  *' 

Besides  being  the  most  distinguished  sUtesman  Gerbert  was  also 
the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his  age.  But  in  this  aspect  he  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  diligent  expositor  of  other  men  s 
views  than  as  an  original  thinker.  Except  as  regards  philo- 
sophical and  leligioua  speculation,  hie  wriUngs  show  a  range  of 
interest  and  knowledge  quite  unparalleled  in  that  generation.  His 
pupU  Richer  has  left  us  a  deUiFed  account  of  his  system  of  teaching 
at  Rheima.  So  far  as  the  trivium  is  concerned,  his  text-books  were 
Victorinus's  translation  of  Porphyry's  I^agoge,  Aristotle's  Ca/*^ori«f, 
and  Cicero's  Topica  with  ManUus's  Comnunlanti.  From  dialectics 
he  urged  his  pupils  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  ;  but,  recognizuiff  the 
necessity  of  a  large  vocabulary,  he  accustomed  them  u>  read  the 
Latin  lieta  with  Sue.     Virgil,  SUtlua,  Terence,  Juvensl,  Horace, 
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Persias,  and  Lacan  are  tpeciallj  named  as  entering  into  a  coone 
of  training  which  was  rendered  more  stimalating  by  a  free  use  of 
opou  discufliiion.  llore  remarkablo  still  were  his  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  quailriyinm.  To  assist  his  lectures  on  astronomy  he  con- 
■tructc<l  elaborate  globes  of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres,  on 
which  ihc  courM  of  the  planets  was  marked ;  for  facilitating  arith- 
mrtical  and  x^crhaj^s  geometrical  processes  he  constructed  an  abacus 
with  twrntj-seveu  divisions  and  a  thousand  counters  of  horn.  A 
younger  contcmiK>rary  speaks  of  his  having  made  a  wonderful 
clock  or  sun-dial  at  litogdeburg ;  and  we  know  from  his  letters 
that  Gerbcrt  was  accustomed  to  exchange  his  globes  for  MSS.  of 
those  classical  authors  that  his  own  library  did  not  contain.  Moro 
extraordinary  still  was  his  knowledge  of  music— an  accomplish- 
ment which  seems  to  have  been  his  earliest  recommendation  to 
Otto  I.  Probably  ho  was  beyond  his  a^e  in  this  science,  for  we 
read  of  Garamnus,  his  first  tutor  at  Rheims,  whom  ho  attempted 
to  ground  in  this  i«u1>ject :  "Aitis  difficultate  victus,  a  mnsica 
rcjectus  est.**  GcrUrl's  lot  tors  contain  more  than  one  allusion 
to  organs  which  he  seems  to  have  constructed,  and  ^Villiam  of 
ilalniesbnry  has  preserved  an  account  of  a  wonderful  musical 
instrument  still  to  be  seen  in  his  days  at  Kheims,  which,  so  far  as 
the  English  chronicler's  wonU  can  be  made  out,  seems  to  refer  to 
an  orgau  worked  by  steam.  The  same  historian  tells  ns  that 
Gerbort  borrowed  from  the  Arabs  (Saraconi)  the  abacus  with  ciphers 
(but  see  Nl'merals,  vol.  xvil  p.  627).  Perhaps  Gerbert's  chief 
claim  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity  is  to  be  round  in  the  care 
and  expense  with  which  he  gathered  together  MSS.  of  the  classical 
writers.  His  love  for  literature  was  a  passion.  In  the  turmoil  of 
his  latrr  life  he  looked  back  with  regret  to  his  student  days  ;  and 
**for  all  his  troubles  philosophy  was  his  only  cure."  Everywhere 
— at  Rome,  at  Treves,  at  Moutier-on-Der,  at  Gerona  in  Spain,  at 
Barcelona— he  had  friends  or  agents  to  procure  him  copies  of  the 
great  Latin  writers  for  Bobbio  or  Rheims.  To  the  abbot  of  Tours 
he  writes  that  he  is  "labouring  assiduously  to  form  a  library," 
and  **  throughout  Italy,  Germany,  and  Lorraine  (Belgica)  is  spend- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  in  the  acquisition  of  MSS.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  Gerbcrt  never  writes  for  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  Christian  fathcn«,  his  aim  being,  seemingly,  to  nreservo  the 
fragments  of  a  fast-perishing  secular  Latin  literature.  It  is  enually 
remarkable  that,  despite  his  residence  on  the  Spanish  marx,  he 
ahowrt  no  token  of  a  knoulcJgo  of  Arabic,  a  fact  which  is  perhaps 
anfB'  iont  to  overthrow  the  statement  of  his  younger  contemporary 
Adh<  ntir  ns  to  hi«i  having  studied  at  Cordova.  There  is  hardly  a 
trace  to  be  found  in  his  writings  of  any  acouaintance  with  Greek. 

So  remarkable  a  character  as  that  of  Gerbert  left  its  mark  on  the 
age,  and  fables  soon  began  to  cluster  round  his  name.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  Cardinal  Bonno,  the  opponent  of 
Hildebrand,  is  said  to  have  made  him  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
magician  popes.  Orderic  Vitalis  improves  this  legend  by  details 
of  an  interview  with  the  devil,  who  prophesied  Gerbert's  threefold 
elevation  in  the  famous  line  that  Gerbert's  contemporaries  attri- 
buted to  the  pope  himself : 

Transit  in  R.  Gerbertus  In  R.  post  pAps  rigens  K. 
A  few  years  later  William  of  ilalmesbury  adds  a  love  adventure  at 
Cordova,  a  compact  with  the  devil,  the  story  of  a  speaking  statue 
that  foretold  Gerbert's  death  at  Jerusalem — a  prophecy  fulfilled, 
somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  by  his  dying  in 
the  Jerusalem  church  of  Rome,— and  that  imaginative  story  of  the 
■tatue  with  the  legend  ''Strike  here,"  which,  after  having  found  its 
way  into  the  Gcsla  BomanoruTu,  has  of  late  been  rcrived  in  tho 
Earthly  Paradise. 

Gerbert's  extAnt  works  may  be  dMdod  Into  Ato  cIssrcs.  (a)  A  coneetlrtn  of 
letter*,  some  230  in  numbor.  Thcw  are  to  bo  found  for  the  most  part  In  an  lllh- 
csntury  MS.  at  I^yden.  Other  Important  MSS.  are  thoM  of  the  Daibcrtnl  Library 
at  Rome  O'^e  l<>th  ciintory),  of  lllddlclilll  (17tb  century),  and  of  St  Peter's  abbey, 
Balzbnri;.  With  the  letters  may  be  frron})ed  the  pepal  decrees  of  Ceibcrt  when 
bitreatcr  II.  (6)  Tho  Arta  Concttft  Rtmtitm  ad  Banctum  Sato'um,  a  detailed 
account  of  tho  proceedings  ami  discourses  at  the  frrcut  council  of  St  BaUe ; 
a  shorter  account  of  his  ap^lncritlc  tjv  rches  at  the  councils  of  Mnuion  ami 
Causey;  and  di^afts  of  the  docrvos  of  t«o  or  throe  othrr  councils  or  Imperial 
constitutions  promnlffutod  when  ho  was  archhlMiop  of  Rarcnm  or  pope.  The 
important  works  on  the  three  abo^o-mi/ntlomd  councils  arc  to  be  found  In  tho 
Ilth-cewtury  L^-ydon  MS.  Ju'»t  alluded  to.  (r)  Colbert's  thcol'>cicaJ  ^nrkscnm- 
prtso  a  8*riHo  d«  luformationt  Epitenpnrum  nnd  a  treatise  cntlilid  D*  Corpor*  et 
Sang-int  t>omimi,  both  of  very  doubtful  aaihonriclty.  <</)  Of  his  phlloMvphlciI 
works  we  only  bavo  one.  Ub^'/ua  «tt  liattnnaft  tt  RatloH0  mtf,  wittt^a  at  the 
request  of  Otto  III.  and  prpsonrcd  In  an  llibcentury  MS.  at  Pdrln.  («)  Ills 
mathematical  works  conM«t  of  n/trgu/a  dt  Aharo  Com/'Uti,  of  which  a  I'iih-ccnrury 
US.  Is  to  bA  found  at  the  Vatican:  and  n  LIMfn*  d^  /fnmrrC'ttm  Din*ion«  (llih 
and  12th  cpntnry  MS.^.  at  Rome.  Montpolllcr,  and  Paris),  dedicated  to  his  friend 
and  enn-ekp<iniicnt  Conotaniinoof  FU-ury.  A  long  trcntisc  on  (rcomorry,  attributed 
to  Gerbcrt.  »«  of  somewhat  doubtful  aurhontlcity,  To  thiso  may  be  addcl  a  very 
Short  dlBouMllon  on  tho  same  subject  addressed  to  Adalbold.  and  a  similar  one. 
on  one  of  hu  own  aphcre^,  adtlrohted  to  ConMnntlno.  abbot  of  UJcy.  All  tho 
writinea  of  tierhrit  aro  collected  in  the  edition  of  M.  Ollerls.  (J.  A.  A.) 

.SILVE5;TEn  Tir.  "Wten  Boniface  IX.  was  driven 
from  Rome  early  in  January  1044,  John,  bisbop  of  Sabina, 
wan  elected  in  bis  stead  and  took  the  title  of  Silvester  III. 
'Within  three  months  Boniface  returned  and  expelled  his 
rival.     Nearly  three  years  later   (December  1046)   tbe 


coandl  of  Sutri  deprired  him  of  his  bishopric  and  priest- 
hood He  was  then  sent  to  a  monastery,  where  he  seems 
to  have  died. 

SIMANCAS,  a  walled  town  of  Si»ain,  8|  miles  south- 
west  from  Valladolid,  on  the  road  to  Zamora,  is  situated 
on  tbe  Pisuerga,  hero  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  seventeen 
arches.  The  population  within  the  munici^Mil  boundaries 
was  1258  in  1885.  In  the  north- western  angle  of  tbe 
town  stands  the  Archivo  General  del  Beino,  originally  a 
fortified  castle,  to  which  the  national  archives  pf  Strain 
were  removed  in  1 563  (the  suggestion  was  due  to  Ximenez). 
The  extensive  architectural  alterations  and  rc^mirs  wliicb 
were  necessary  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Hcrrera, 
Berruguete,  and  ^lora,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  iw^xsrs 
was  entrusted  to  Diego  de  Ayala.  They  now  occupy  forty- 
six  rooms,  and  are  arranged  in  upwards  of  80,000  bundles 
(30,000,000  documents),  including  important  private  as 
well  as  state  papers^  ambassadors'  con-espondence,  and  tho 
like.  The  archives  of  the  Indies,  originaUy  lodged  here, 
were  transferred  in  the  18th  century  to  the  Lonja  of  Seyille. 
Permission  to  consult  tbe  documents  at  Simancas  can  now 
be  rtsadily  obtained. 

SIMBIKSK,  a  government  of  eastern  Russia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  middle  Volga,  with  Kazaii  on  the  N., 
Samara  on  the  K,  Saratoff  on  tbe  S.,  and  Penza  and 
Nijni-Novgorod  on  tbe  AV.,  has  an  area  of  19,110 
square  miles,  and  a  population  (1882)  of  1,471,164.  It 
is  occupied  by  tbe  eastern  parts  of  tbe  great  central 
plateau  of  middle  Russia,  which  slowly  rises  towards  the 
south,  and  gently  slopes  in  the  north  towards  tbe  great 
Oka  depression  of  tbe  middle  Volga.  Its  higher  parts 
range  from  750  to  1000  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  form  the 
Zheguleff  range  of  hills,  which  compel  the  Volga  to  make 
its  great  bend  at  Samara;  while  tbe  numerous  valleys  and 
ravines  which  intersect  it,  and  are  excavated  to  a  dc]}th  of 
700  to  800  feet,  give  quite  a  billy  aspect  to  several  parts 
of  it,  especially  in  tbe  east,  where  it  descends  with  abrupt 
crags  towards  the  broad  valley  of  tbe  Volga.  In  the  west 
a  broad  depression,  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and 
streams,  extends  along  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Sura.  All 
geological  formations,  from  the  Carboniferous  upwards,  are 
teet  wiih  in  Simbirsk.  The  Volga  fiows  for  300  miles 
along  the  eastern  boundary,  separating  Simbirsk  from 
Samara.  Tbe  shallow  Sviyaga  rises  in  the  Samarskaya 
Luka  Hills  aod  flows  parallel  to  tbe  Volga,  at  a  distance 
of  2  to  20  miles,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
Sura,  also  flowing  northwards,  waters  tbe  we^tprn  port 
of  Simbirsk  ;  it  is  navigable  for  more  than  270  miles,  and, 
as  it  is  free  from  ice  earlier  than  the  Volga  and  flows 
towards  central  Russia,  goods  are  sometimes  tran.sportcd 
by  land  to  the  Sura  to  be  shipped  on  it  when  speedy 
transport  is  desired.  Its  tributaries — tbe  Barysb,  Alatyr 
(100  miles),  Piyana,  and  others— are  not  navigable.  The 
Usa  (80  miles)  and  the  Syzraii  (100  miles)  flow  east  and 
join  tbe  Volga  below  the  Samara  bend.  A  few  lakes  and 
marshes  are  met  with  in  tbe  west  x)f  the  government. 
Tbe  forests,  although  rapidly  disappearing,  still  cover 
3,894,800  acres,  while  of  the  remainder  5,930,GQO.  acres 
are  arable,  1,150,800  acres  prairie  and  pasture  land,  and 
605,600  acres  uncultivable.  In  the  north  excellent  forests 
of  timber  cover  large  areas,  but  in  the  south  they  are  rare. 
Tbe  climate  is  severe,  and  the  extremes  are  great.  At 
Simbirsk  the  average  temperature  is  38**7,  but  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  reaches  114°  F.,  and  frosts  of  -  47*  F. 
aro  not  uncommon ;  tbe  average  rain  and  snow  fall  is  only 
17-^  inches.  South  of  tbe  Samara  Hills  tbe  climate  in 
much  less  severe,  and  gardening,  which  is  prosecuted  with 
great  difficulty  in  the  north,  flourishes  there. 

The  population,  which  was  hut  1,102,610  in  1867,  bad  reached 
1,471,164  in  1882,  of  whom  only  100«740  lived  la  towns.     Tbo 
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grntsr  nvmber  (about  hro-tiiiidB)an  OiMt  RoMiaas,  the  remainder 
bviiig  Moidvinjana  (IS  per  cent),  TehuTaahei  (9*8  per  cent),  and 
Tartan  (8  3  iier  cent),  with  about  1000  Jews.  The  Mordviniana 
are  ehieflj  aottled  in  tl|e  north-weat,  in  ArdatofT  and  Alatjrr  (40 
and  26  per  cent  of  popolationX  aud  on  the  Volga  in  Senchilei ;  the 
Tchnvaahee  make  abont  one-thinl  of  the  popnlation  of  the  distriete 
.of  Boiisk  and  Knrmjrsh,  contiguous  to  Kaaib;  the  Tartan  eon- 
ftdtote  abeot  86  per  cent  in  Bniuak  and  18  per  cent  in  SenghiioL 
Onlj  the  Tartan  (about  100, OOP)  are  Mohaminedane,  the  remainder 
uetng  Greek-Orthodox  or  Diaeenton.  As  in  other  Volga  govern- 
inentB,  the  Tillagea  in  Simbink  are  mostlj  huge,  many  of  them 
haTing  from  8000  to  6000  inhabitanta  Agrieultnre,  favoured  by 
a  fertile  aoil,  ie  the  chief  occupation,  grain  being  exported  or 
mannfactored  into  enirit  Linseed  and  hcmpaeed  are  cultivated 
for  exportation,  aa  aleo  kitchen-garden  produce  and  some  fruit 
Bee-keeping  ia  a  fsvourite  and  romnnemtive  occupation  with 
lloidvininns,  and  fishing  (atuigeon)  ia  carried  on  in  the  Volga  and 
the  Snra.  The  timber-trade  in  tba  north  and  the  shipbuilding  on 
the  Son  are  oonaiderable  sourcee  of  wealth  ;  wooden  sledges  and 
wheela  an  made  and  exported,  as  well  aa  bags  of  lime-tree  oast, — 
the  last-named  industry  giving  occupation  to  whole  Tillages.  Otner 
petty  trades,  also  oarriedon  in  ooignnctlon  with  agriculture,  are  the 
manofiMture  of  felta  and  felt  hats,  linen  stuffs  (es^dally  among  the 
MordTinians),  eottons,  boots,  and  small  metal  wares.  A  chanuster- 
iatie  feature  of  Simbursk^ia  the  tnde  in  wooden  vessels^  which  are 
exported  to  Vyatka,  Perm,  Orenburv,  Samara,  and  the  0on.  and 
there  exchaiund  for  eat,  squirrel,  a^  hara  skins.  Flonr-miUs  are 
numcronsL  Watered  by  the  Volga  and  Sura,  and  moieover  traversed 
in  its  soatfaem  portion  by  the  railway  connecting  Orenburg  and 
Samara  with  Penxa  and  Ryasali,  by  BatnJd  and  SynsA,  the  govern- 
ment has  .an  active  tradet  Ita  exports,  however,  are  much  below 
thoae  of  Samara  and  Saratoff.  Batraki  and  STBsJk  are  importaiit 
eentzoa  of  traffie^  the  aggregate  amount  of  merchandise  entered  and 
cleared  by  rail  and  boatbeing  respectively  2,486,000  and  2,000,000 
cwta.  (timber  not  indnded).  The  chief  ports  of  Uding  on  the  Sura 
are  AJUityr,  Plromxino-Oorodische,  and  Berexniki,  each  with  exports 
valoed  at  about  760,000  roubles.  (}om,  linseed,  woollen  stufis, 
timber,  potuh,  and  wooden  wares  are  the  nrindpal  articles  of  trade. 
Simbirsk  is  very  backward  aa  regards  eaucation.  There  were  in 
1SS2  only  482  schools  (17,796  boys  and  2668  girls)  and  8  secondary 


sefaoola  (497  male  and  616  female  pupils). 

The  government  is  divided  into  ei  * 
of  which,  with  their  pomilations  in  1880,  are— SUnbirsk  (86,600), 


districts,  the  dhief  towns. 


Alatyr  (16»000),  Ardatolf  (4740),  Buinsk  (4180),  KanuA  (8740), 
Knruyili  (1980),  Sengfailei  (8600)»  and  SyxnA  (24,600).  Kotyakoff 
(680)  and  Tags!  (2400)  have  municipal  institntiona.  The  above* 
mentioned  porta  of  lading  are  more  important  than  most  of  the 


The  iirat  Russian  settlen  made  their  appearance  in  the  Simbirsk 
region  in  the  14th  eentnry,  but  did  not  extend  east  of  ^e  Sura. 
Kot  till  two  eentnries  later  did  they  cross  the  Snra  and  the  district 
beigin  to  be  peopled  by  refugees  from  Moscow.  The  Zheguleff 
Monntsina  in  the  aonth  still  oontinning  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  criminal  and  the  perseented,  Simbirsk  was  founded  in  1648, 
and  a  palisaded  earthen  wall  was  built,  running  sonth-west  of  the 
new  town,  with  small  forts  extending  to  the  Sura.  The  region  thus 
protected  was  soon  settled,  and,  aa  the  Rossisn  villsges  advanced 
farther  sonth,  Syzratk  waa  founded,  and  a  second  line  of  small  forts, 
extending  also  towarda  the  Sua,  waa  erected.  The  colonisers  settled 
rapidly,  ajid  the  aboriginal  Mordviniana  soon  adopted  many  of  their 
cnatoiiist  ao  ss  to  lose  their  ethno|||raphical  individnality,  especially 
within  tiie  last  fifty  years.  Simbirsk  reoaired  the  name  of  an  old 
Tartar  settlement,  £nnbir,  situated  9  milea  south  of  the  present 
town,  OB  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Volga. 

SIMBIB8K,  oapital  of  the  above  government)  is  sita- 
ftted  576  miles  east*soath-«ast  of  Moscow,  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Sviyaga,  here  separated  by  an  isthmus  only 
2  miles  broad.  The  central  part  of  Simbirsk — th^  Crown 
(Vyenets),  containing  the  oatiiedral  and  the  best  houses — 
is  built  on  a  hill  560  feet  above  the  Volga,  whence  there 
is  a  beautiful  view  over  the  low  lef &  bank  of  the  river. 
Adjoining  is  the  trading  part  of  Simbirsk,  while  farther 
down  on  the  slope,  towards  the  Volga,  are  scattered  the 
store-houses,  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  stoneware  and  other 
merchandise  brought  by  the  steamers  and  boats,  and  &e 
poorest  suburbs  of  the  city;  these  last  also  occupy  the 
western  slope  towards  the  Sviyaga.  There  are  three 
suburbs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  communication 
with  them  being  maintained  in  summer  by  steamers.  A 
great  fire  having  destroyed  nearly  all  the  town  in  1864,  it 
has  been  again  built  on  a  new  plan,  still  mostly  of  wood. 
The  cathedial  of  St  Hicholas  dates  from  1712.    The  new 


one,  that  of  the  Trinity,  was  erected  by  the  nobility  in  oom- 
memoration  of  1812.  The  old  church  of  St  Nicholas  od 
the  Karamrin  Square  is  architecturally  pleasing.  A  public 
garden  has  been  laid  out  on  the  top  of  the  Vyenets  Hill 
and  another  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  while  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  private  gardens,  where  fruits  are  grown 
for  exportation,  are  scattered  throughout  the  town.  The 
historian  Karamzin  (bom  in  1766  in  the  vicinity  of  Sim- 
birsk)  has  a  monument  here^  and  a  public  library  bearing 
his  name  contains  about  15,000  volumes.  Gardening  and 
fishing  occupy  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tr^e  is 
brisk,  corn  being  the  principal  item,  while  next  eome 
potash,  wool,  fruits,  wooden  wares,  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce. The  Simbink  fair,  having  a  turnover  of  some  6 
million  roubles,  still  maintains  its  importance.  The  popu- 
lation (24,600  in  1867)  was  36,600  in  1880. 

SIMEON  jm^),  second  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Oen. 
xxix.  S3).  The  tribe  of  Simeon,  like  that  of  Levi,  was 
broken  up  at  a  very  early  period,  under  circumstances  of 
which  we  have  some  indication  in  Qea  xxxiv.  Mid  zllz. 
(see  IsBAXL,  voL  xiiL  p.  400  tq.,  and  Levitbs).  Li  Judjges 
L  the  Simeonites  appear  as  shexing  the  conquests  of  Ju£ji 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Canaan,  but  there  u  no  mention 
of  them  in  this  region  in  1  Scim.  xxx.,  and  the  tribe  is 
not  named  at  all  in  the  blessing  of  Moses.  It  reappears, 
however,  in  1  Chron.  iv.  24-43  (ef.  xiL  25),  and  is  reckoned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  (2  Chron.  xv.  9 ;  xxxiv.  6). 
The  Arabian  wars  of  Simeon  spoken  of  in  1  Chron.  iv. 
have  been  connected  by  Hitzig  and  others  with  a  supposed 
Israelite  kingdom  of  Massa,  which  they  find  in  Prov.  xxxi. 
1,  translating  "Lemuel,  king  of  Massa,"  and  comparing 
den.  XXV.  14  and  Isa.  xxi.  11  aq.,  where,  however,  it  is 
quite  gratuitous  to  suppose  an  embassy  to  the  prophet 
from  Israelites  in  Arabia.  The  whole  speculation  and 
the  further  development  of  Dozy  {The  Itraelitn  in  Mecca) 
is  fanciful ;  cf.  Wellhausen,  Frolegomena,  Eng.  tr.,  pp.  213 
sq.  The  heroine  of  the  book  of  Judith  is  made  to  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  but  this  book  is  quite  unhistoricaL 

SIMEON  or  DurbaiL    See  Stmbok. 

SIMEON  STTLTTES.  See  Mokachism,  voL  x:vl  p. 
701. 

SIMFEROPOL,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Taurida,  is  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
Crimea,  on  the  Salghir  (which  frequently  becomes  dry), 
900  miles  from  Moscow.  Occupying  an  admirable  site  on 
the  norUiem  slopes  of  the  Tchatyr-dagh,  it  has  on  the 
eastern  side  many  beautiful  gardens,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts,— the  European,  well  builC  in  stone,  and  the 
Tartar,  which  consLsts  of  narrow  and  filthy  streets  peopled 
by  Tartars  and  Jews.  Although  it  has  grown  somewhat 
since  the  railway  brought  it^into  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  the  empire,  it  still  remains  a  mere  administrative  centre, 
without  either  manufacturing  or  commercial  importance. 
The  population  was  16,550  in  1866  and  29,030  in  1881. 

In  the  neighbourhood  stood  the  small  fortress  Kapoli,  erected 
by  Skilnr,  the  ruler  of  Tauiida,  some  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  which  existed  until  the  end  of  the  8d  oentniy. 
Afterwards  the  Tartars  had  here  their  settlement  Ak*metohet, 
which  wss  in  the  17th  centurv  the  reeidence  of  the  chief  military 
commander  of  the  khan,  ana  had  the  name  of  Sultan-serai  In 
1786  it  was  taken  and  bnrat  by  the  Ruasians,  and  in  1784,  after 
the  con<meet  of  Crimea  by  the  Russians,  it  reoeiTed  ito  present 
name  and  became  the  capital  of  TSurida. 

SIMLA,  a  small  district  in  the  lieutenant-governorship 
of  the  Puiyab^  India,  situated  among  the  hills  of  the  lower 
Himalayan  system  in  3r  6' N.iat.  and  77*  ll'R  long.  It 
consists  of  several  detached  plots  of  territory,  together  com- 
prising an  area  of  only  18  square  miles.  The  mountains 
of  Simla  and  the  surrounding  native  states  compose  the 
southern  outliers  of  the  great  central  chain  of  the  eastern 
Himalayas.    They  descend  in  a  gradual  series  from  the 
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nail  diain  to  the  general  level  of  the  Pnnjab  plain,  form- 
ing a  transverse  eoath-weeterly  spur  between  the  great 
baauiB  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  A  few  miles  north- 
east of  Simla  the  spur  divides  into  two  main  ridges,  one 
f<dlowinff  the  line  of  the  Sntlej  in  a  north-westerW  direc- 
tion, and  the  other,  crowned  by  the  sanatorinm  of^  Simla, 
trending  south-eastwards,  till  it  meets  at  right  angles  the 
mountains  of  the  outer  Himalayan  system.  Soath  and 
eeet  of  Simla  the  hills  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Tons 
centre  in  the  great  peak  of  Chor,  11,982  feet  above  the 
sea.  Throughout  all  the  hills  forests  of  deodar  abound, 
while  rhododendrons  clothe  the  slopes  up  to  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  principal  rivers  here  are  the  Sutlej, 
Pabar,  Qiri  Ganga,  Chambar,  and  Sanaa.  The  scenery  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Simla  is  very  grand  and 
mcturesqne,  presenting  a  series  of  magnificent  views. 
Tkb  climate  is  considered  highly  salubrious  and  admirably 
adapted  to  European  constitutions ;  the  district  has  there- 
fore been  selected  at  the  site  of  numerous  sanatoria  and 
cantonments.  The  average  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 
about  72  inches. 

The  popnlation  of  the  district  In  18S1  wts  4^945  (mtim  97,608, 
liMDsl«s  16,852) ;  Hindus  nambered  82,428,  Mohammedsns  6086,  and 
CSitistians  8858.  CultiTation  is  widsly  earried  on  in  sU  the  lowvr 
Tsllejs  of  the  hiDs,  and  tlie  fields  are  sown  with  maize,  pnlses,  at 
millet  for  the  antonm  and  with  wheat  for  the  spring  hanrest 


av  In  tne  bazaars  of  Simla, 
entrepdt  for  the  prodaoe  of  the  hills.  Another  important  trade- 
centre  Is  the  town  of  Rampnr  on  the  Sntlcg,  from  which  the  great 
part  of  the  shawl-wool  (pa^m)  finds  its  way  for  exportation  to 
British  India. 

The  aoqnisition  of  the  patches  of  territory  forming  the  district 
dates  from  Taiious  times  sobeeqiient  to  the  dose  of  the  Giirkha  War  in 
1816-16,  which  left  the  British  in  pdseession  of  the  whole  tnct  of 
hUl-coQiitry  lh>m  the  Goaa  to  the  Bntlcg.  Kumton  and  Dehra 
Don  were  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  bat  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  localities  retained  as  militaiy  posts  and  a  portion 
sold  to  the  nga  of  PatiiUa,  was  restored  to  the  hiU  rajas,  from  whom  it 
had  been  wrested  by  the  G^khas.  Oarhwal  state  became  attached  to 
the  North-Westem  ProTinoes,  but  the  remaining  principalities  rank 
among  the  dependencies  of  the  Punjab,  and  are  known  oollectiTely 
as  the  SimU  Hill  States,  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  depnty- 
comminloner  of  Simla,  subordinate  to  the  oommiasioner  at  A"iMfr. 

^  SIMLA,  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  above 
district^  and  the  summer  capital  of  India,  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  7084  feet  above  sea  level  Since  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  John  Lawrence  (1864)  it  has  been  the 
resort,  during  the  hot  weather,  of  the  successive  govemora- 
general  of  India,  with  their  secretaries  and  headquarters 
establishments.    In  1881  it  had  a  population  of  13,258. 

SIMMS^  WiLLiAK  Ojlmoiub  (1806-1870),  an  American 
poet;  novelist,  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
April  17,  1806,  of  Scoto-Irish  descent  His  mother  died 
during  his  infancy,  and  his  father  having  failed  in  business, 
and  joined  Coffee's  brigade  of  mounted  Indian  fighters, 
which  kept  him  in  the  Seminole  country,  young  Simms 
was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  who  gave  him  as  good 
an  education  as  her  limited  means  would  allow.  He  was 
clerk  in  a  drug  store  for  some  years,  and  afterwards 
studied  law,   the  bar  of  Charleston  admitting  him  to 

Sractice  in  1827,  but  he  soon  abandoned  his  profession  for 
terature.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  wrote  verses,  and  in 
his  19th  year  he  produced  a  Monody  on  Gen,  CharU$ 
Cotuworth  Ftnekney.  Two  years  later,  in  1827,  Lyrical 
and  Other  Poems  wad  Early  Lays  appeared;  and  in  1828 
he  began  journalism,  editing  with  conspicuous  ability  and 
partly  owning  the  City  Gazette—^  paper  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  nullification.  The  enterprise  failed,  and  the 
editor  devoted  his  attention  entirely  to  letters,  and  in 
rapid  succession  published  The  Vision  of  Cortes^  Cain,  and 
other  Poems  (1829),  The  Tricolor,  or  Three  Days  of  Blood 
m  Parit  (1880),  and  hia  strongest  poem,  AUOaiuiBf  a  atoty 


of  the  aea  (18S2X  Atakmtii  estebiSahed  his  fame  as  aa 
author,  and  Martin  Faber,  the  story  of  a  criminal,  his 
first  tale,  written  in  the  following  year,  was  warmly 
received.  From  this  time  forward  his  writings  became 
very  abundant ;  a  classified  list  is  given  bebw.  Thoiudi 
sensational  and  full  of  excessive  colouring,  they  are  held  m 
good  repute  in  the  Southern  States.  Diuing  ihe  American 
Civil  War  Simms  espoused  the  side  of  the  Secessioniata  in 
a  weekly  newspaper,  and  suffered  damage  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  troops  when  they  entered  Charleston.  He 
held  a  seat  in  the  State  legislature  for  some  years,  and  the 
university  of  Alabama  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  died  at  Charleston  on  11th  June  1870. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  aboreu  Simms  pnblished  the 
following  poetry  i^Souihem  Peumiget  and  PieUtru,  iyrieaL  senti- 
mental, and  descriptiTS  poems,  18d9;  Dcnna  Florida,  1843;  Orn^^ 
Thoughts  and  SeaUersd  Faiukes,  sonnets,  1846 ;  Areytos,  or  Sonm 
ofjhs  South,  1846  ;  Lays  </  ths  Falmutto,  1848  ;  l^eBsfsand  Uko 
Wing,  1848  ;  Tho  Oasetque  <^  Aeeabss,  a  Tale  ^  Am&u  JUmt, 
with  other  pieces,  1849 ;  The OUy  ef  the aUont,  1860.  Todrunatle 
literature  he  contributed  Norman,  Maurice,  or  the  Man  ^  the 
FeopU ;  Minkiuil  Bonham,  or  iht  Fail  of  the  Alamo ;  and  a  stafEO 
adaptation  of  Timon  of  Aihgns,  all  of  which  have  been  acted 
with  saeeesB.  His  rSTolotionary  romances  sso—Tho  Partisan, 
1836 ;  MeUiehampe,  1836 ;  Katherino  Walton,  or  the  Rsbel  <f 
DorOustor,  1861 ;  Tho  Seout  (originally  The  Kinsman},  or  tha 
Blade  Riders  of  ihs  Oongaros,  1841 ;  Woodcraft  (originally  named 
The  Sword  and  ihs  Dist^,aa^.Eutaw,  1866.  These  tales  deecribe 
social  life  at  Charleston^  and  the  action  coyers  the  whole  reroln* 
tionary  period,  with  iaithfal  portrsita  of  the  political  and  military 
leaders  of  the  time.  Of  border  tales  the  list  includes  Oup  Bivers, 
a  Tale  of  Osorgia,  1884 ;  Biehard  Burdis,  1838 ;  Border  Bea^ 
1840;  Bsauehampe,  1842;  Belsn  ffalsey,  1846;  Tho  (Mdsn 
Christmas,  1862 ;  and  Oharlemont,  1866.  The  historical  lomanoes 
are  The  Temassss,  1886,  by  hr  the  greatest  of  his  woits,  and 
dealing  lazgely  with  Indian  ehamcter  and  nature ;  Fdayo,  1888  ; 
Count  Julion,  1846;  The  Dasnsel if  Darien,  1846;  The  LUy  and 
ihs  Totem ;  Vasoonsdos,  1867,  which  he  wrote  under  the  assumed 
name  of  "  Frank  Cooper*' ;  and  Ths  Cassiqus  of  Kiawak,  I860. 
Other  noveb,  belonging  to  the  series  of  which  MorHn  Mer  wan 
the  first,  snd  treating  principally  of  domestic  life  and  motive,  ara 
Carl  Werner,  1888 ;  Confession  qf  ths  Blind  Beart,  1842 ;  The 
Wigwm  and  the  Cabin,  a  ooUeetion  of  short  tales,  1846-46;  Castla 
Dismal,  1846;  and  Maris  ds  Bemiere,  1863.  Simm^s  other 
writings  comprise  a  Bistory  of  South  Carolina ;  South  CanOina 
in  the BevoluUon,  1854;  A  Oeography  of  South  Carolina',  Utcs  of 
Franeis  Marion,  CmL  John  Smith,  Ths  ChevaUer  Bayasd,  and 
General  Greene ;  Ths  Ghost  of  my  Busband,  1866 ;  and  War 
Poetry  of  the  Souiht^-vn  edited  Tolnme,— 1867.  Simms  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines  and  Utenury  papers^  six  of 
w&ich  he  founded  and  condnctea  He  wrote  on  a  great  rarie^  of 
suMects,  and  discussed  with  spirit  and  boldness  the  lading 
political,  social,  and  literary  topics  of  the  day.  In  the  discussion 
on  slareiy  he  upheld  the  Tiews  of  tho  pro:«laTenr  psrty.  He 
edited  the  seren  dramas  ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  witii  notes  and 
an  introduction  to  each  play.  In  the  capacity  of  lecturer  and 
orator,  he  was  in  fireqnent  request  on  public  occasions.  His 
principal  orations  are  Ths  Soeua  Prine^  ihs  True  Sseret  of 
Ifational  Permanence,  1842 ;  The  True  Sourees  of  American  Inde- 
pendonee,  1844 ;  Se^-Deedopment,  1847 ;  Poetry  if  the  Praetieali 
The  Battle  of  Fori  MouUrie ;  and  The  Moral  Character  ofMamleL 

SIMON  MAOUa  In  the  extant  documents  of  the 
first  three  centuries  we  meet  with  Simon  Magus  in  a 
threefold  aspect :;— (1)  &3  Samaritan  Messiah  attempting 
by  the  aid  of  Christianity  to  establish  a  new  religion ;  (2) 
as  founder  of  a  school  of  Gnostics  and  as  father  (S  heresy ; 
(3)  as  a  caricature  of  the  apostle  PkuL  The  Tabingen 
critics  (Baur,  Yolkmar,  Zeller,  lipeiua,  and  until  the 
year  1878  Hilgenfeld  also)  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
oldest  accounts  are  those  in  which  Simon  is  represented  in 
the  last-named  aspect ;  they  have  accordingly  denied  hia 
existence,  maintaining  that  all  the  features  attributed  to 
him  in  the  oldest  sources  are  accounted  for  by  the  life  and 
personality  of  FauL  In  particular  they  would  explain 
Simon's  visit  to  Rome  by  the  apostle's  journey  thither, 
and  further  would  have  it  that  the  church  tradition  of 
Peter's  having  gone  to  Rome  arose  solely  out  of  the 
supposition  that  the  great  apostle  who  had  withstood  the 
Fftal-SiaK>n  everywhere  ela^  moft  h$,y^  followed  vf  hi| 
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vietofy  in  ttie  capital  of  the  world  also.  AeoonUng  to  tbia 
▼lew,  Simon  XIagus  ia  an  invention  of  the  Jewii^  Chriatianai 
a  diatorted  Paul,  whom  the  chuch  at  large  partly  accepted 
as  historical  and  partly  catholicized,  ad4ing  freah  touches 
to  the  picture  of  Simon,  making  him  the  father  of  all  the 
heresies,  the  head  of  all  the  magi,  a  pseudo-Meeaiah,  and 
so  forth,  bat  at  last  destroying  the  whole  point  of  the 
stoiy  by  adding  that  Peter  wad  Paul  had  jointly  overcome 
the  magian  in  Rome. 

Were  this  view  of  the  TAbingen  critics  established, 
their  whole  conception  of  i^xwtolic  and  poet-apostolic 
times  would  also  be  proved;  it  would  have  been  made 
oat  (1)  that  legends  of  an  anti-Pauline  tendency  form  the 
basis  of  the  tradition  of  the  church ;  (2)  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  a  compromise,  and  rests  upon  Jewish- 
Christian  myths  in  part  no  longer  understood ;  (3)  that 
the  ecclesiastical  tradition  about  Peter's  journeying  had 
its  origin  merely  in  those  of  Paul;  and  (4)  there  would 
be  eatabliBhed  an  indisputable  example  of  the  production 
of  biassed  and  fabricated  history  within  primitive  Chris- 
tianity so  remarkable  that  upon  the  ground  of  it  alone  we 
should  be  justified  in  simply  regaroung  the  greater  part 
of  the  historical  statementa  of  the  first  two  Christian 
centuries  as  deliberate  inventions. 

But  on  no  other  point  are  the  proofs  of  the  Tfibingen 
school  weaker  than  in  this.  Only  by  inverting  the 
historical  order  of  the  original  documents,  by  dmt  of 
violent  assertion,  and  by  declaring  with  reference  to  the 
most  important  arguments  that  £ey  existed  in  writings 
which  now  are  lent,  has  it  been  possible  for  them  to  give 
even  the  appearance  of  stability  to  their  hypothetical 
structure.  The  three  assertions  of  the  Tfibingen  critics 
—{1)  that  the  written  sources  of  the  pseudo-Clementine 
HcmilU$  and  SeeoffmUom  go  back  to  the  1st  century, 
(2)  that  already  in  these  Paul  lias  become  distorted  into 
Simon  Magus  and  Peter  is  represented  as  having  com- 
bated the  SimourPkul  in  Borne,  and  (3)  that  the  Acte  of 
the  Apostles,  Justin,  and  other  church  fathers  in  their 
statements  about  Simon  and  about  Peter's  stay  in  Bome 
depend  upon  theee  Jewish-Christian  writings— can  none 
of  them  be  proved.  On  the  other  hand, — apart  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles, — the  existence  of  a  Samaritan 
magus^  Efimon,  in  apostolio  times,  as  well  as  of  a  sect  of 
SSmonians  in  the  2d  century  (in  Samaria,  and  ebewhere 
Id  the  Poman  empire),  is  quite  conclusively  attested 
throo^  Justin  Martyr,  and  abo  through  Celsus,  CSement, 
Hippolytus,  and  Ongen.^  Even  the  Tilbingen  critics 
fhemselTes  could  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  sect  of 
Smoniuis;  they  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  advance 


*  The  teMmaay  of  Jiutiii  doivw  Sti  giMt  importaiiM  from  the  fiMt 
ihiftkewMkiiiiKlfaSMrfaritaii;  lMt»yxpnnij{ApoL,iL  ISjMe 
dao  DiaLf  1^),  r»5  iw  r^  ifi^  i$wu  ^c^vt  «a2  vXdrov  2i^u»yiairo8 
M^TPOTM  nrt^tniffa.  In  ApoL,  L  26  he  maketf  direct  reference 
te  Bimon  (eee  alao  i.  66),  end  nmuks,  iro)  e^^Bor  vdtrrct  /ikp  Sa^ui- 
pH$9  ikSyM  M  col  ip  aXAett  t9^0'uf,  ^  rhi^  wpArop  $€^  3^Mi 
ipakajtvrm,  :3UpM0a  md  wpoview^u  Gelnw  (quoted  fan  Orlg., 
C  Orfc,  ▼.  62)  allndee  to  a  sect  of  Simoniana,  and  eaye  they  were  alio 
called  Heleniant;  Iien«aa  {Adv,  Bmr,,  L  28)  is  acquainted  with  the 
ritaal  aad  vritingi  of  thia  aeet;  Hippolytoa  {PkOotopK.^  tL  7-20) 
girea  eztraeta  from  a  Sbnonian  book  'Av^^ii  tuyJ^ti,  Partioiilariy 
iotereetlag  ia  the  teetimony  of  Origan  ((7.  Cda.,  L  57;  ^.  vi  11): 
'Alao  Simon  Magna,  the  Samaritan,  wiahed  to  gain  dliciplea  by  hia 
magical  arte.  Hia  impoeitlona  were  virtaaDy  without  reanlt  at  the 
tune,  while  at  present,  in  my  belief,  the  number  of  hia  adheranta 
thronghovt  the  world  doea  not  amoiut  to  thirty.  And  perhapa  thia 
eatiffiate  ia  too  hlfi^  At  moet  there  axe  only  a  few  in  Palaatine, 
iriiile  in  the  other  parte  of  the  world  where  he  daaiied  to  make  hia 
name  iUnatriona  It  ia  qnite  unknown.  Where  it  is  known,  the  fact 
ia  entirely  due  to  the  AcU  of  the  Apoalles.  ChriatiaDa  alone  atOl 
^eak  of  him."  Some  would  fain  find  a  teetimony  in  Joeephua  alao ; 
but  the  Jewiah  ooiguier  Simon,  of  Cjrpna,  mentioned  in  AmL^  xx. 
7  haa  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Samaritan.  Baaan  would 
neegaiae  Simon  Magna  In  the  aeoond  beaat  of  Bav,  xUL}  but  this 
hypotbeaia  la  aUeriy  bttMlesi. 


the  desperate  theory  that  the  seet  aioae  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  Jewish-Christian  romance  of  Simon. 

The  oldest  account  of  Bimon  Magus  occurs  in  the  Acts 
of  ihe  Apostles.  When  Philip  the  evangeluBt  came  to 
Samaria  about  37  a.d.  ho  found  a  great  religious 
movement  going  on.  One  named  Simon  had  given  himself 
out  for  some  great  person,  and  by  dint  of  his  extraordinary 
works  had  stirred  up  and  gained  over  the  whole  popula* 
tion,  who  took  him  for  the  exalted  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  Power  itself.  Philip  converted  the  majority  of 
Simon's  adherents;  and  Sinon  himself,  amazed  at  the 
deeds  wrought  by  Philip,  received  baptism,  and  joined  the 
evangelist's  society.  Peter  and  John  then  came  to  Samaris 
to  impart  .to  the  baptised  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Uie  laying 
on  of  hands;  and  Simon  offered  the  apostles  money  to 
invest  him  with  a  like  power  of  conferring  the  gift  But 
Peter  sternly  rebuked  him,  exhorting  him  to  repent  and 
beseech  Qod  that  the  evil  thought  of  his  heart  might  be 
forgiven  him.  Simon  thereupon  begged  the  apostles  to 
pray  on  his  behalf.  We  have  no  means  of  checking  this 
account,  since  we  possess  no  other  independent  source. 
The  author  of  the  Acts  seems  to  have  known  nothing 
of  Simon  Magus  from  other  quarters,  else  he  would  hardly 
have  closed  the  narrative  as  we  have  it  Simon  is  not 
yet  viewed  as  hostile  to  Christianity.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  doubt  as  regards  the  main  points  of  this 
account  That  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  1st  oentuiy 
a  pseudo-Messiah,  named  Sitnon,  appeared  in  Samaria; 
that  he  gained  a  considerable  following;  that  he  tried 
to  effect  a  union  with  the  Christian  minionaries^  who^ 
however,  sbon  perceived  his  real  character  and  shook  him 
ofl^ — ^these  facts  must  be  treated  as  historical*  They  are 
vouched  for  bv  Justin,  whose  statement  is  not  borrowed 
froo}  the  Acts.*  Justin,  it  is  true,  makes  no  direct  state- 
ment about  any  rdations  whatever  between  Simon  and 
Christianity,  but  represents  him  as  one  who  gave  himself 
out  for  Qod  and  as  the  founder  of  an  entirely  new  religion ; 
but,  since  on  the  other  hand  he  groups  him  with  Menander 
and  Mardon,  and  thinks  of  him  as  the  devil-sent  father 
of  heretics,  it  is  |>lain  that  he  knew  quite  well  of  some 
relation  between  Simon  and  the  Christians. 

Tbe  conception  of  Simon  as  the  father  ef  heresy  within 
the  church  is  in  no  way  suggested  in  tiie  Acts ;  nor  has 
Justin  in  the  writings  which  we  possess  given  any  hint  of 
a  reason  why  Simon  should  be  viev^  in  such  a  light  But 
the  testimony  of  the  Acts  (viiL  13)  that  Simon  received 
baptism,  and  for  a  while  joined  himself  to  the  Christians, 
enables  us  at  least  in  some  degree  to  understand  how  he 
afterwards  got  tbe  reputation  alluded  ta  We  shall  see 
presently,  moreover,  that  Simon  must  have  introduced 
certain  CSiristiaa  elements  into  his  teaching.* 

Justin  has  a  good  deal  more  about  Simon  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Acts : — (1)  he  gives  his  birthplace  as  Qittha 
in  Samaria ;  (2)  he  states  that  Simon  came  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  there  by  his  magical  arts 
gained  some  followers,  and  was  taken  for  a  god,  and  that 
a  statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  Tiber  Island  with  the 
inscription  bimoni  dio  sanoto;  and  (3)  he  states  that 
the  adherents  of  Simon  passed  off  a  woman  named  Helena, 

*  The  aame  hiatorical  certainty  cannot  be  daimed  for  the  meeting 
of  Peter  and  Sbnon,  becauae  in  the  Acta  (ch.  L-xr. )  Peter  ia  through- 
out pnahed  to  the  Aront,  and  becauae  the  motive  aaaigned  for  hia 
Journey  to  Samaria  ia  open  to  aome  auairicion.  Still,  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  Jewiah-Chriatian  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea  Peter  aUd  Simon 
have  penraal  daalinga  alTorda  preaumptiTe  evidence  that  they  did  meet 

*  Unfortunately,  Juatin'a  ByiUagma  againat  the  heretioe,  in  which 
he  dealt  at  greater  length  with  Simon,  ia  no  longer  extant;  we  are 
therefore  limited  to  the  meagre  referenoee  In  hia  Apdogjf  and  JHalogutf 
and  ^e  atatemanta  <^  later  wrlten  who  had  read  the  SiftUagma. 

^  Juatin  repeatedly  and  emphatically  aaya  that  Simon  pretended  to 
be  a  god,  and  waa  ragaidod  by  hia  adheranta  as  the  Supreme  Qod  \  ae^ 
PiaL^  120, 


so 


SIMON      MAGUS 


whom  h«  broaght  to  Rome  with  him,  and  who  had  prari- 
onaly  beea  a  prostitute  in  Tyre^^  as  the  '*fint  idea"  (iryMtfn; 
&Toca)  of  Simon. 

Ab  regards  the  first  of  these  statements  we  may  point 
to  a  Samaritan  Tillage  *<Ott"  rKaijet^ttX  not  quite 
3  miles  south-south-west  from  the  town  of  Samaria.' 
Justin's  account  in  this  particular  seems  trustworthy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  allegation  that  a  statue  was  erected  to 
Simon  in  Rome  is  not  authentic,'  and  consequently  most 
critics  have  regarded  the  narrative  of  Simon^  iouzriey  to 
Rome  as  legendary.  Some  suppose  that  Justm  was  led 
only  through  the  words  of  the  inscription  which  he  has 
wrongly  referred  to  Simon  to  believe  that  Simon  himself 
was  in  Rome;  others  ^e  Tubingen  critics)  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Justin  nad  been  already  acquainted  with 
the  Jewuh-Ohristian  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  had  thence 
learned  that  Simon  (Paul)  had  gone  to  Rome  and  that  the 
inscription  therefore  only  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  of 
Simon's  presence  there.  But  in  either  case  the  distinct 
aflsertiod  of  Justin  that  Simon  went  to  Rome  in  the  time 
qf  Clftudius  remains  unexplained ;  for  the  hypothesis  that 
Justin  added  the  arrival  of  Simon  under  Claudius  because 
he  already  knew  and  credited  the  legend  of  Peter's  having 
fived  Iwen^-five  years  in  Rome  deserves  no  refutation. 
Consequently  we  may  assume — seeing  there  is  absolutely 
no  trace  of  any  influence  of  the  Jewish-Christian  legend 
upon  Justin — that  in  the  Roman  community,  in  the  time 
of  that  author,  a  tradition  was  current  that  Simon  Kagus 
visited  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  We  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  test  the  trustworthiness  of  this  tradition; 
but,  seeing  there  b  no  indication  of  any  tendency  out  of 
which  it  could  have  arisen,  we  have  no  ground  for  declar- 
ing it  incredible.  The  fact  attested  by  Justin,  Celsus, 
and  Origen,  that  there  were  Simonians  also  beyond 
the  limits  of  Samaria  (iv  SWon  jf^fo-cy),  favours  the 
view  that  Simon  had  travelled.  With  reference^  lastly, 
to  the  statement  about  Helena,  we  have  to  observe  that 
here  Justin  has  reported  a  doctrine  not  of  Simon  but  of 
the  Simonians.  Simon,  we  are  to  understand,  came  to 
Rome  with  a  woman  named  Helena,  and  his  adherents 
afterwards  took  her  for  the  »on  mentioned.  Justin  £;ave 
fuller  accounts  of  Helena  ,and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Simonians  in  his  Syntagma ;  and  we  know  their  substance 
from  Hegesippusy  Irensus,  Tertullian,  pseudo-Tertulliauy 
Epiphanius,  and  Fhilastrius.  '  Simon,  it  would  appear, 
declared  himself  to  be  "  the  highest  power  " — the  Supreme 
Qod  Himself ;  he  taught  that  among  the  Jews  he  mani- 
fested himself  as  the  Son,  in  Samaria  as  the  Father,  and 
among  other  nations  as  tiie  Holy  Spirit.  Helena,  whom 
he  had  purchased  in  a  brothel  at  T^re,  he  gave  out  to  be 
his  wpurn  fyyouL,  the  mother  of  all,  by  whom  he  had  called 
the  angeU  and  archangels  into  being.  She  had  proceeded 
from  him,  had  been  initiated  into  his  purposes,  had 
voluntarily  come  down  from  heaven  and  become  the 
mother  of  the  angels  and  powers  who  created  this  world ; 
but  after  the  oomoletion  of  her  work  she  had  been  laid 
under  bonds  by  her  own  children,  the  world-creating 
angels,  who  desired  %o  be  independent,  and  who  knew  not 
the  first  father  Simon ;  they  imprisoned  her  in  a  human 

^  TUm  doM  not  eonie  directly  from  the  extant  moaiueript  of  Jottin's 
Apology t  bat  from  Euaebios's  qaotations  (Euaeb.,  B.  B.,Vl  18). 

'  8«e  Lipdna,  QusUen  eUr  rdm,  PUnuaagt,  p.  84. 

'  A  happy  accident  of  the  rareet  kind  has  pat  ne  in  a  podtion  to 
correct  Jnatin*s  aUtement  In  1674  a  ttone  which  had  once  lenred  as 
the  base  of  a  itatae  was  dug  oat  npon  the  Tiber  iMland.  It  bore  the 
following  inscription  :  bshoki  bahco  dko  .  pidio  bacbvK  (see  OrelH, 
/user.,  voL  i  p.  887  n.,  I860),  "Semo  Sanons*'  is  a  Sabine  god 
(Ovid,  FaaL,  vi.  218  9q.\  Lactantios,  Ind,  Div.,  i.  c  16).  The 
Inscription  having  been  foand  in  the  very  place  where,  according  to 
Jastin,  Simon's  statne  most  have  stood,  most  scholars  sappose,  and 
lightly,  that  Jastin  by  mistake  canfoonded  **8emo  Sancoa"  with 
"^imonSaactm," 


body,  and  sulriected  her  to  every  a&ont;  she  had  to 
migrate  out  of  one  body  into  another ;  she  became^  «.^., 
that  Helen  on  whose  account  the  Trojan  War  was  waged ; 
finally  she  found  herself  in  a  brothel,  out  of  which  Simon 
at  length  rescued  her,  thereby  fulfilling  the  parable  of  the 
Jost  sheep.  The  supreme  god — Simon — ^had  come  down 
in  order  to  redeem  his  Tpwni  &vo«a,  and  to  bring  salva- 
tion to  all  men  through  the  knowledge  of  himself.  Ho 
decided  upon  this  descent  on  seeing  that  the  angels,  from 
their  desu^  for  supremacy,  were  in  conflict  with  each 
other  and  were  misgoverning  the  worlds.  He  assumed 
every  form  necesaair  for  the  restoration  of  lost  harmony  : 
to  men  he  appeared  as  man,  without  being  reaUy  a  man» 
and  in  appearance  he  suffered  in  Judssa.  Henceforth  it 
was  a  duty  to  believe  in  Simon  and  Helena,  but  to 
disbelieve  the  prophets,  who  were  inspired  by  the  world- 
creating  angels,  and  not  by  Simon.  Believers  in  Simon 
are  at  libertv  to  do  what  they  will,  for  by  the  grace  of 
Simon  should  men  be  blessed — ^but  not  on  account  of  good 
works.  Should  a  Simonian  do  anything  wicked  he  is 
nevertheless  undeserving  of  punishment,  for  he  is  not 
wicked  by  nature  but  only  of  lus  free-will;  the  law 
proceeded  from  the  world-creating  angehi,  who  thought 
thereby  to  enslave  their  subjects;  Simon,  however,  will 
bring  the  world  to  nought  along  with  the  dominion  of 
tlose  angels,  and  save  all  who  beUeve  on  him.  To  this  it 
is  added  that  the  Simonians  live  dissolutely,  vi3  with  each, 
other  in  the  practice  of  magic,  make  use  of  ezo'^isms^ 
charms,  mystic  formulas,  dec,  and  further  that  they  wor- 
ship images  of  Simon  (as  Zeus)  and  of  Helena  (as 
Athene),  under  the  names  of  "The  Lord"  and  "llw 
Lady." 

We  may  regard  this  account,  which,  according  to 
Lren»us,  is  partly  based  upon  direct  statements  of  the 
Simonians  themselves,  as  essentially  derived  from  tho 
Syntagma  of  Justin.^  That  we  have  here  before  us,  not 
the  genuine  teaching  of  Simon,  but  the  gnosis  of  the 
Simonians  b  very  evident;  tlus  gnosii,  however,  is  just  as 
much  bound  up  with  the  person  of  Simon  as  is  the 
Christian  gnosis  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  Simon 
is  the  manifested  Deity  Himself ;  but — and  herein  lies  the 
Christian,  or  more  properly  the  anti-Christian  element — 
Simon  is  at  the  same  time  represented  as  Christ,  t.^.,  is 
identified  with  Christ  The  fusing  together  of  Simon 
and  Christ,  a  syncretistic-gnostic  conception  of  the  world 
and  its  creation,  and  an  ethical  antinomiamsm  are  the 
distinctive  features  of  this  new  universal  religion.  That 
we  have  here  an  attempt  to  found  a  new  religion,  and  that 
a  world-religion,  upon  the  principle  of  embodying  all 
important  articles  of  the  older  ones,  appears  abo  from  the 
fact  that  Simon  is  identified  not  only  with  Christ  but  also 
with  Zeus,  and  that  Greek  legends  and  mythologies  are 
utilized  for  the  system.  We  have  therefore  in  Simon- 
ianism  a  rival  system  to  Christianity,  in  which  the  same 
advantages  are  offered,  and  in  which  accordingly  Christian 
elements  are  embodied,  even  Christ  Himself  being  iden- 
tified with  the  Supreme  Gkxi  (Simon).  The  attempt  to 
establish  such  a  system  in  that  time  of  religious  syncretism 
has  nothing  incredible  about  it ;  and  in  view  of  the 
religious  conditions  then  prevailing  in  the  locality  it  can 
easily  be  understood  that  it  proceeded  from  a  Samaritan. 

^  Tliis  work  most  aiso  have  had  something  to  say  about  the  relo' 
tions  of  Simon  to  other  Samaritan  pseudo-Messiahn,  viz.,  to  Douitheus, 
Cieobulos,  and  Menander  (nee  Hegeaippus,  quoted  by  Eusebiuit,  U.  K. , 
iv.  22);  bat  the  natnrs  of  its*  statements  can  no  longer  be  with  cer> 
tainty  aseevtained.  We  are  in  the  darlc  especially  as  to  the  relation 
between  Simon  and  Dositheus.  But  the  mere  fact  that  in  Samaria, 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  so  many  Messiaha  purporting  to  be 
fonnden  of  religions  should  have  appeared  on  the  scene  is  extrmnely 
interesting.  It  is  s  very  noteworthy  circumstance  also  that  Justin, 
Hegesippus,  and  Irenvus  knew  nothing  aboat  Peter  hating  met 
9imon  in  Borne,  and  having  withstood  him  there. 
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The  1)Mb  «l  triTM  kid  1qri9iiiiCNi  Idn^ 
b»  a  god  and  jet  derired  aoDMUiiiig  from  the  Qhmtiaa 
jniaBicntfieB^  bat  thedevelopmeniwasdnetohiiloUowBn 
in  the  2d  oentoxyy  who  may  have  borne  to  the  ori^nal 
Simodana  enacth'  the  wane  rehfctionae  did  the  Yalwitiijiianit 
to  Uie  first  Chrutiana  tnm  the  drclee  of  these  jater 
Bimomland^  idho  wonl^pped  Simon  especiallT  under  the 
mTsteiioiis  name  ol  **  Th»  Standing^"^  a  book  was  iaened 
bearing  the  tiUe  'H  daro^dCinf  ^  /MyA]|»  from  which  Hip- 

E*  '  08  has  giyen  ns  extnete  in  the  PkiUmpkumma, 
these  it  appeow.  ea  indeed  mu^t  hare  been  expected 
the  statements  of  Iren»as  ^Justin) — that  the  kter 
Bimonianism  combined  the  worihiiMif  Smion  with  a  com- 
plicated Gnostic  system,  for  which  it  ntiliud  the  Greek 
mythology,  as  weu  as  isokted  sayinai  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^ oithe  Goflpela^iind  of  the  apostoJiihepistlea  In  point 
of  form,  desiffn,  medinm.  ana  relationahip  to  Christianity 
BimonianiBm  bears  a  stricnff  resemblance  to  Manichyjsm, 
which  sprang  up  Wo  centones  later:  but  Mani  did  not  so 
blontlr  as  ^unon  lajr  daim  to  be  agod,  and  the  Manifthsnans 
never  had  the  hardihood  to  proceedto  absolote  identification 
of  l^ni  with  Christ;  as  reoards  their  tcQcia  however,  and 
viewed  aa  attempts  to  foond  a  nnijersal  reli^^on,  fiimonian- 
ism  and  Mknichnsm  are  widely  oiflereni 

yTe  can  understand,  then,  how  it  was  that  the  Chiisi- 
Jans  in  the  Lst  and  2d  centuries  regarded  Simon  as  the 
emiasaiy  of  devils  and  the  ktW  of  all  heresy ;  and  we 
ean  also  understand  why — hpart  from  Samaria — ^this 
effort  to  establidi  a  new  religion  bore  little  fruit  It  rests 
upon  mlsifications  and  a  wild  jumbling  of  religions>  while 
it  is  laddng  in  reli^ous  elements  of  its  own. 

Vntn  about  Jhe  jmt  930  •edwisitinJ  trtdition  knowi  Bimea 
only  as  a  deril-mipiisd  foonder  of  a  nlision,  and  aa  &ther  of 
;  it  aeea  in  htm  a  evicftno  of  Chnat,  not  of  the  apoatta 


FlMil,'  aad  it  knows  BoChinff  at>oat  Patv  hsvhig  agidii  oonfatad 
bim  altar  what  la  aanatadln  Aoti  viiL    It  kaowa  indeed  that 


J  to  Borne  hi  the  time  ef  Clandinai  bat  mrloiia  to 
the  8d  eentnry  no  eeeleaiaatiwil  writer  mentiona  lua  having  met 
witk  Pamr  then,  ahhonffh  all  state  that  Peter  went  to  the  capital 
Tlie  aret  aceiaeiaatical  Mrthor  to  oombine  tba  two  traditiona  waa 
Hippolytiia(/>M^,vi90y.  Haviaa  referred  to  the  ovaBii narrated 
in  Xeta  viiL,  he  prooeedi :  *'BimonlvBn  went  to  Some,  and  there 
met  with  the  apoetlee.  Aa  he  led  many  astrayihrongh  hkaoroerlee, 
Peter  ftaonontly  wfthatood  him.  He  eame  at  lut  .  .  .*  and 
~  i  eittisg  nndar  a  phme-teea.    "Whea  after  lanffthened  raeaon- 

imon  waa  on  the  point  of  being  woreted,  he  deoared  that  if  he 
wve  to  ha  boried  aUre  he  would  on  the  third  dar  riee  agein.  He 
actually  caoaed  a  grave  to  be  dag  for  him  by  hia  oiad] ' 

lUmt  he  Bhoald  be  boried.    -     -   — 


oidemt 


^^ tadplee,  and  gave 

The  diaeiplee  did  ea  they  were 


kd;  he  ramaina  in  the  grave,  however,  nnto  thia  day,  for  he  waa 
notCSiriat.''  lliialMandia  found  only  mHumoly^ 
eorreeponda  with  the  Idea  that  Simon  waa  a  mioe  Uiriit.  but  baa  no 
rdation  wlmtever  with  the  notion  that  he  was  PaoL  Hippolytna, 
moreorar,  ooee  not  aay  that  in  Borne  9imon  met  with  Peter  only, 
hot  with  the  apoatlea.  U.,  with  Fttnl  aad  Peter.  The  origin  of 
the  legend  ie  verv  intolligiUe  from  what  we  know  of  the  hia&rioal 
'  I.  Given  that  Sunon  alleged  himeelf  to  be  Chriat,  that  in 
he  met  with  Peter,  that  he  aa  well  aa  Peter  afterwarde 
trtveUed  to  Bome,  then  we  can  very  eeaily  explain  the  origin  of  a 
legend  whieh  hringa  Pater  onee  more  into  peraonal  oontaot  vrith 
Btmoa  in  Bodm^  and  allagee  that  Simon  beeama  the  victim  of  hie 
nelMoaa  mimicrrof  Chrin. 

At  the  eame  time  the  ezpreeaion  Ilp^t  lUunm  weXAik  Tiirp»t  h 
M^  AMB«r#eTi(  makee  it  aeem  a  probable  thing  to  many  that 
knew  of  that  iMend  aboirt  Simon  in  which  the 
Tiibinflen  eritica  think  they  have  lonnd  the  key  to  all  traditiona 
aboQt  nim.  In  the  peeodo-Clementbe  JRtcogniUiimB  and  ^onu^iM^ 
or  rather  In  their  docnmentaiy  eooroea,  Simon  playe  a  very  im- 
'  pari  Ha  appeaia  aa  the  repreeentative  of  all  poaeible 
,  and  aa  the  great  aatagoniat  of  Peter,  who  followed  him 
op  thnm^iont  Samaria  and  the  eaat  coeat  of  the  Meditarranean, 
en^igingjiim  in  great  diapntationa,  and  always  coming  off  the 
victor.  ISome  of  the  featnm  attribnted  in  theee  lasenda  to  Simon 
aie  indiapatably  borrowed  from  the  apoetle  Pau,  others  from 
Marriop,  othera  from  Yalestiana  and  Haailides.     These  legends 

>  Ctem.,  Stnm,,  il.  11,  £2;  HippoL,  Philomph,,  vL  7  «;.:  «  iirr^f, 

•  A  hiatal  oeoon  in  the  tBt  han^ 


-Uierrfoie  aroae  in  ptiiet  jFowiah<Mstlan  mili-BMilhie  dnles ;  wa 

find  tham,  howeTsr,  in  the  £teoffniHon§  and  ffomilm  already  ann- 
iected  to  catiiolic  revisioiL  This  revision  cannot  liave  taken  plaoa 
Won  ^e  nnt  half  of  the  8d  century,  and  prob&bly  Is  of  mnch 
later  date.  The  age  of  the  doenmeDtary  sooroes  ceanot  be  aiaotly 
determined:  toey  may  be  vary  old ;  but  wlmt  is  of  moet  importanoa 
ia  fl)  that  tneir  milaenoe  np6n  chnrch  tradition  oannot  ba  traeed 
before  the  8d  oentnry.  and  (2)  that  in  ^oee  Jewiah-Chriatian 
sooroea,  aa  well  aa  in  the  ffomilUt  and  Mteopniiioiu  thcnnaelvea 
only  dispntations  between  Peter  aad  Simon  in  Samaria  and  a^jaoeni 
ooontriee  are  narrated,  nothing  whatever  being  aaid  o^  any  oqik 
troveraiea  beiween  Simon  and  Peter  in  Bomei  Even  if.  theraforab 
the  Simon  of  the  Jewish-Christians  jbeua  oamistHkable  naces  H 
Paal,  it  is  also  una  on  the  other  hand  that  these  Jewish-Chiistiana 
know  nothing  of  ajonmey  of  Simon  to  Bome^  Henoe  all  the  oom- 
Unationa  of  the  Tubingen  ciitice  aa  to  the  origin  of  tiia  *'  Petar 
tradition, "  and  as  to  ^e  orictn  of  the  aatement^at  Simon  eama 
to  Bome^  completely  mil  to  the  ground.  Hippolytna  wae  the  first 
to  eomblne  "Peter  in  Bome"  and  "Simon  in  Borne,"  without 
knowinff  anything  whatevw  of  a  Silnon-Panl  lagend^  Hot  until 
altar  Ue  day,  alter  the  Jewish-<auistian  legenda  had  beeoma 
naturalized  in  the  eetholie  church  throo^  ue  medium  of  tna 
JiaooffniHotu  and  ffomilieB,  did  theee  legends  become  current  within 
the  church,  ana  only  there.  It  now  bMnm  to  be  told  that  Panl 
and  Patar*  had  gone  to  Boma  to  witnstand  Simon.  ISimon 
waa  now  repreeented  partiy  in  aooordanoa  with  thoee 
Chrietian  lagenda,  the  tondsnoy  of  which  waa  not 
Muoh,  however,  thai  wSa  new  waa  addeo,  such  ss  that 
appeared  before  the  emperor,  that  he  mieeraUy  periahed 
attempting  to  ily,  and  ao  on.  from  the  8d  (or  tathar  4th) 
oanta^  the  Simon  of  ehurch  tradition  beoomas  inverted  with  soma 
liMtona  of  Paul  in  a  distorted  form.  The  JKaeoynAMiu^  aa  trana- 
lated  by  Bufiana,  were  eztenaively  reed  in  the  Eaat.  and,  along  with 
the  Aete  of  the  Apoetlee,  kept  fSraeh  the  memory  of  the  great  maglan 
and  his  Helena  in  the  Middle  Agee.  Simon  alao  came  to  figure  in 
popular  literatarei  "Doctor  Fanatua"  haa  ineaetved  seven! 
truta  of  the  ancient  maglan.  Keither  are  Panlma  eharaotarirtioa 
wanting  In  the  lagendary  Faustus :  they  are  traceable  eren  in  the 
FoMd  of  Ooethe,  the  'homuncnlna'*  of  the  Simon-Faust  being 
originally  a  traveety  of  the  "  new  man  "  who  aeoording  to  Paul  fa 
created  through  the  GoapeL  It  waa  not  onlv  aa  the  sieat  maglan. 
however,  that  Simon  remained  known  to  the  Midols  .Am,  but 
alao  aa  the  flnt  who  attempted  to  purchaae  spizitnal  gifis  with 
money,  an  aaaodation  made  permanent  in  the  word  "  aimony.* 
JbTBW.— Aata  vtlL  t-M:  Jwtta,  ^mL.  L  IS-se,  U  14.  nd  Mel.  c  Trtpk,, 
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—■     ■  —  (A.  fLK.) 
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SIMON 


BIMON;  AuRAWAif  (162^1692),  medall'ut  tnd  mod- 
eller, was  Ikkh  in  Torkahire  in  1622.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  the  church,  bat  tamed  his  attention  to  art, 
andy  after  studying  in  Holland,  proceeded  to  Sweden, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Qneen  Christina,  in  whose 
train  he  travelled  to  Paris.  He  returned  to  England 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  attained 
celebrity  by  his  medals  and  portraits  modelled  in  wax. 
During  the  Commonwealth  he  executed  many  medab  of 
leading  Fsrliamentarians,  and  at  the  Bestoration  he  was 
patronised  by  Charles  IL,  from  whom  he  received  a 
hundred,  guineas  for  his  portrait  designed  as  a  medal  for 
the  propped  order  of  the  Koyal  Oak.  Having  incurred 
the  <3U8plea8ure  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  lost  the  favour  of 
the  courts  and  died  in  obscurity  in  1692.  Among  the 
mcnre  interesting  of  his  medals  are  those  of  the  second 
earl  of  Dunfen^ne^  the  second  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and 
the  first  earl  of  Loudon ;  that  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  many  other  fine  medals,  were  modelled  by  Abraham 
Simon  and  chased  by  his  younger  brother  Thomas,  noticed 
below. 

SIMON,  RicHAXD  (1638-1712),  the  «<  father  of  BibUcal 

criticism,''  was  bom  at  Dieppe  on  the  13th  May  1638. 

His  early  studies  were  carried  on  at  the  college  of  the 

Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  that  city.     He  was  soon,  by  the 

kindness  of  a  friend  who  discerned  the  germs  of  those 

talents  which  were  afterwards  to  render  him  so  celebrated, 

removed  to  Paris  and  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 

theology,  where  he  early  displayed  a  taste  for  Hebrew 

and  other  Oriental  languages.     He  was  allowed  great 

indulgence  in    the  prosecution    of   his  studies  by  &e 

authorities  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  being 

exempted  from  those  exercises  of  piety  which  for  an 

entire  year  were  binding  on  the  other  students.     This 

dispensation  aroused  the  ill-will  and  jealousy  of  the  other 

Oratorian  novitiates.     Simon  was  charged  with  reading 

"heretical"  books,   this    designation    being  applied    to 

WaUon*8  PolygloUf  the  Critici  Saert,  and  other  works  of  a 

similar  kind.     But  this  jealous  opposition  proved  abortive. 

Simon,  after  investigation,  was  allowed  and  encouraged 

to  continue  his  favourite  pursuits.     At  the  end  of  his 

theological  course  he  was  sent,  according  to  custom,  to 

teach  philosophy  at  Joilly,  where  there  was  one  of  the 

colleges  of  the  Oratory.    But  he  was  soon  recalled  to 

Paris,  and  employed  in  the  congenial  labour  of  preparing 

a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  books  in  the  library  of  the 

Oratory.    This  gave  him  full  access  to  those  works,  the 

fraits  of  the  study  of  which  appear  so  fully  in  his  after 

writings.   His  first  essay  in  authorship  was  the  publication 

of  a  work  entitled  FicUt  EceUnm  OrterUalit,  ieu  Gahrielis 

Metrcpolilm  Fhiladelphimni  OpuseiUci,  cum  itUerpretaiione 

LatinOf  cum  notia  (Paris,  1671),  the  object  of  which  was 

to  demonsU:.te  that  the  belief  of  the  Qreek  Church 

regarding  the  Eacharlst  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church 

of  Bome.     Simon  entered  the  priesthood  in  1670,  and  the 

same  year  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Jews  of  Mets^ 

who  had  been  accused,  as  they  have  so  often  been  before 

and  since,  of  having  murdered  a  Christian  child.     It  was 

shortly  before  this  time  that  there  were  sown  the  seeds  of 

that  enmity  with  the  Port  Boyalists  which  filled  Simon's 

after  life  with  many  bitter  troubles.     The  famous  Amauld 

had  written  a  work  on  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith^  the  first 

volume  of  which  treated  of  the  Eucharist.     M.  Diroys,  a 

doctor  of  theology,  and  a  friend  of  Amauld's,  asked  Simon 

his  opinion  of  the  book.     Simon  replied  that  it  was  one 

of  the  best  works  which  had  been  published  by  the  Port 

Boyalists,  but  that  it  nevertheless  required  correction  in 

wveral  important  passages,  and  agreed  reluctantly,  and 

after  some  delay,  at  Diroys's  request,  to  write  a  letter 

referring  to  these  passages,  on  the  understanding  that  Uie 


original  was  to  be  reioraed  to  him.    The  eritieiniM  of 
Simon  excited  great  indignation  among  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  Amauld,  and  he  felt  the  effects  of  their  vin- 
dictiveness  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.     Another  matter 
was  the  cause  of  inciting  against  him  the  ill-will  of  the 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  A  Mend  of  Simon's,  one  of 
the  Oratorians,  was  engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  in  his  capacity 
aa  grand  vicar  of  Prince  Neubourg,  abb6  of  Fecamp,  with 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  that  establishment.     Simon  lent 
to  his  friend  the  aid  of  his  powerful  pen,  and  oompoeed  a 
memorandum  in  which  he  employed  pretty  strong  language 
against  the  opponents  of  his  friend.     They  were  greatly 
exasperated,  and  made  loud  complaints  to  the  new  general 
of  the  Oratory  that  they  were  virulently  assailed  by  a 
member  of  the  brotherhood,  with  which  they  had  always 
been  on  friendly  terms.     The  charge  of  Jesuitism  was  also 
brought  against  Simon,  apparently  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  his  fnend's  brother  was  an  eminent  member  of  that 
order.     The  commotion  in  ecclesiastical  circles  was  great^ 
and  it  was  seriously  contemplated  to  remove  Simon  not 
only  from  Psris  but  from  France.    A  mission  to  Bome  was 
proposed  to  him,  but  he  saw  through  the  design,  and, 
after  a  short  delay  dictated  by  prudential  motives,  declined 
the  proposal     He  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  saperin- 
tending  the  printing  of  his  Hitioire  Critique  du    Vieux 
TetUmaU.     He  had  hoped,  through  the  influence  of  Pte9 
la  Chaise,  the  king's  confessor,  and  the  Due  de  Montausiery 
to  be  allowed  to  dedicate  the  work  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  aa 
His  Majesty  was  absent  in  Flanders  at  the  time  the  volume 
could  not  be  published  until  the  king  had  accepted  the 
dedication,  though  it  had  passed  the  censorship  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Oratory  had  given  bia 
imprimatur.    The  printer  of  the  book,  in  order  to  promote 
the  sale,  had  caused  the  titles  of  the  various  chapters  to  be 
printed  separately,  and  to  be  put  in  circulation.     These^  or 
possibly  a  copy  of  the  work  itself,  had  happened  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  evei^watchful  enemies — ^the  Port 
Boyalists.    It  seems  that^  with  a  view  to  injure  the  sale  of 
the  work,  which  it  was  well  known  in  theological  drdea 
had  been  long  in  preparation  by  Simon,  the  Messieurs  de 
Port  Boyal  had  undertaken  a  translation  into  French  of 
the  Prolegomena  to  Walton's  PclygUjtt.    To  oounteraet  this 
proceeding  Simon  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  Prolegomena,  and  actually  added 
to  the  CritiecU  Hifftory  a  translation  of  the  last  four  chapters 
of  that  work,  which  had  formed  no  part  of  his  original 
plan.     Simon's  announcement  prevented  the  appearance  of 
the  projected  translation,  but  his  enemies  were  all  the 
more  irritated  against  him  on  that  account.    They  had 
now  obtained  the  opportunity,  which  they  had  long  been 
seeking,  of  gratifying  their  hatred  of  the  bold  Oratorian. 
The  freedom  with  which  Simon  expressed  himself  on  vari- 
ous topics,  and  especially  those  chapters  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  much  in  the 
writings  attributed  to  him,  especially  aroused  their  opposi- 
tion.   The  i)owerful  influence  of  Bossuet,  at  that  time 
tutor  to  the'  dauphin,  was  invoked ;  the  chancellor  Le 
TeUier  lent  his  assistance ;  a  decree  of  the  council  of  state 
was  obtained,  and  after  a  series  of  paltry  intrigues  the 
whole  impression,  consisting  of  1300  copies,  was  seized  by 
the  police  and  destroyed,  and  the  animosity  of  lus  ooUeaguea 
in  the  Oratory  rose  to  so  great  a  height  against  Simon  toe 
having  so  seriously  compromised  their  onler  by  his  work 
that  he  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  a  member  of  their 
body.     Full  of  bitterness  and  disgust  Simon  retired  to  the 
curacy  of  Bollerille,  to  which  he  had  been  lately  appointed' 
by  the  vicar-general  of  the  abbey  of  Fecamp. 

The  work  thus  confiscated  in  France  it  was  proposed  to 
republish  in  Holland.  Simon,  however,  at  fint  opposed 
this,  in  hopes  of  overooming  the  op|KMitipn  of  Boe^ue^  \ff^ 
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making  oertain  changes  in  the  parts  objected  ta  The  nego- 
tiations with  Bossuet  lasted  a  considerable  time,  but  finally 
failed,  and  the  Critical  Hittory  appeared,  with  Simon's 
name  on  the  title  page,  in  the  year  1685,  from  the  press 
of  fieenier  Leers  in  Rotterdam.  An  imperfect  edition  had 
preriooslj  been  published  at  Amsterdam  by  Daniel  Ekevir, 
based  upon  a  MS.  transcription  of  one  of  the  copies  of  the 
original  work  which  had  escaped  destruction  and  had  been 
sent  to  England,  and  from  which  a  Latin  and  an  English 
translation  were  afterwards  made.  The  edition  of  Leers 
was  a  reproduction  of  the  work  as  first  printed,  with  a 
new  preface,  notes,  and  those  other  writings  which  had 
appeared  for  and  against  the  work  up  to  that  date. 

The  work  which  hsd  ezeited  to  nrnch  coutroTersy  and  opposition 
OGOsbts  of  three  booka,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  qaestions  of 
Biblical  criticism,  properly  so  called,  such  as  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  anthorship  of  the  Moeaic  writings  and  of  other  books  of 
Scripture,  with  an  exposition  of  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  existence 
daring  the  whole  extent  of  Jewish  history  of  recorders  or  annalbts 
of  the  erents  of  each  period,  whose  writing  were  preserved  in  the 
public  archires,  and  uie  institution  of  which  he  assinis  to  Moses. 
The  second  book  gives  an  account  of  the  priucipal  translations, 
ancient  and  modem,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  third  contains 
an  examination  of  the  principal  commentators.  He  had,  with  the 
exception  of  the  theory  above  mentioned,  oontribnted  nothing  really 
new  on  the  subject  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  for  pretions  critics, 
as  Cappellna,  Morinua,  and  others,  had  established  many  points  of 
importance,  and  the  value  of  Simon's  work  consisted  cnicfly  in 
hriuging  toother  and  presenting  at  one  view  the  results  of  Old 
Testament  criticism.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  its 
tone  is  confident  and  frequently  sarcastis.  He  displays jmaat  con- 
tempt for  tradition  and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers.  This  Utter 
peculiarity  it  was  which  specially  aroused  the  enmity  of  Bossuet  and 
other  leading  Romanists.  But  it  was  not  only  from  the  Church  of 
Kome  that  the  work  encountered  strong  opposition.  The  Protcatanta 
felt  their  stronghold — an  infallible  Bible — assailed  by  the  doubta 
which  Simon  raised  against  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  Le 
Clerc  CCIericus*'),  the  distinguished  Dutch  divine  and  critic,  in 
his  work  Stntimeui  de  quclqnea  TKeologient  de  Ilollande,  controverted 
the  views  of  Simon,  and  was  anawered  by  the  latter  in  a  tone  of  con- 
siderable asperity  in  his  JUpome  aux  Stntiment  ds  ^utlquti  Thto- 
logUns  ds  Hollande,  which  he  signed  under  the  name  of  Pierre 
Ambmn,  it  being  a  marked  peculiarity  of  Simon  rarely  to  give  his 
own  name,  but  to  assume  noma  da  guetre  at  various  timet. 

The  remaining  works  of  Simon  may  be  brieflv  noticed,  tn  1030 
appeared  his  MiaUnrt  Critique  du  TexU  du  ifouvtau  TttiamerU, 
consisting  of  thirty-three  chapteia.  in  which  he  discusses  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  various  books,  with  a  consideration  of 
the  objectioiM  brought  a^inst  them  by  the  Jews  and  others,  the 
anotationa  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  the  inspiration  of 
ue  New  Testament  (with  a  refutation  of  the  opinions  of  Spinosa), 
the  Greek  dialect  in  which  they  are  written  (against  Salmasius]^ 
the  Greek  M8S.  known  at  the  time,  especially  Codex  D  (Cante- 
brigiensis),  &&  This  was  followed  in  1690  by  his  Hiaioirt 
Qriliquft  dcB  Vertiona  du  Nouvmu  TedameiU,  where  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  various  translations,  both  ancient  and  modem,  and 
di^cnasps  the  manner  in  which  many  difficult  paasa||ea  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  rendered  in  the  various  versiona  In  1693 
was  jmblished  what  in  some  respects  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  his 
writmgBy  Tic,  Sittdre  OrUique  des  principavx  CommenkUtura  du 
Komveau  TeaiavMnt  depuia  la  eommantamaiU  du  Chrtatianiamajuaptaa 
d  natre  Umpa,  This  work  exhibita  immense  reading,  and  the 
information  it  contains  is  still  valuable  to  the  student  The  last 
work  of  Simon  that  we  shall  mention  is  his  NbuvalUa  ObaervcUiona 
aur  le  Taxta  el  lea  Feraiona  du  Ncuveau  TeatamatU  (Paria,  1695X 
which  contains  supplementary  oheervatlona  upon  the  anbjecta  of 
the  text  and  translations  of  the  ^ew  Testament 

Simon  is  described  as  a  man  of  middle  stature,  with 
somewhat  unprepossessing  features  His  temper  was 
sharp  and  keen,  and  as  a  controversialist  he  displayed  a 
bitterness  of  tone  and  an  acerbity  of  expression  which 
tended  only  to  aggravate  the  unpleasantness  of  controversy. 
He  was  entirely  a  man  of  intellect,  free  from  all  tendency 
to  sentimentality,  and  with  a  strong  vein  of  sarraBm  and 
satire  in  his  disposition.  His  rea^g  was  immense,  and 
his  memory  powerful  and  retentive.  He  is  said  to  have 
usoally  prosecuted  his  studies  lying  on  the  floor  of  his 
apartment)  on  a  pile  of  carpets  or  colons.  Few  men  have 
writtea  more  that  is  worth  reading  on  Biblical  subjects 


than  he,  considering  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  his 
chequered  life.  He  died  at  his  native  city  of  Dieppe  on 
the  11th  April  1712,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  life  of  Simon  are  the  life  or 
"<loge^  by  his  grand-nephew  De  la  Martiniire  in  vol  i  of  the 
Lettrea  Choisiea,  4  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1730 ;  Grafs  article  in  the 
first  vol  of  the  Beiir,  su.  d,  Thedl.  Wiaaenfch.,  kc,  Jena,  ISSl ; 
Beuss's  article  in  Heftog's  StuyklapOdia,  vol  Jtiv. ,  new  ed. ;  Jtidtard 
Simon  at  aou  Fieux  Teatament,  by  A.  Bernus,  Lausanne,  1869.  For 
the  bibliography,  see,  in  addition  to  the  various  editions  of  Simon's 
works,  the  very  complete  and  accurate  account  of  Bernus,  Notice 
Bibliographiqua  aur  kickard  Simon,  Basel,  1882.  (F.  C.) 

SIMON,  Thoxas  (1623f-1665),  medallist,  was  bom, 
according  to  Yertue,  in  Yorkshire  about  1623.  He 
studied  engraving  under  Nicholas  Briot,  and  about  1635 
received  a  post  in  connexion  with  the  Mint  In  1645  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Parliament  joint  chief  engraver 
along  with  Edward  Wade,  and,  having  executed  the  great 
s^  of  the  Commonwealth  and  dies  for  the  coinage^  ho 
was  promoted  to  be  chief  engraver  to  the  mint  and  seals. 
He  produced  several  fine  portrait  medals  of  Cromwell,  one 
of  which  is  copied  from  a  miniature  by  Cooper.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  engraver  of  the  king's 
seala  On  the  occasion  of  his  contest  with  the  brothers 
Hoettiers,  who  .were  employed  by  the  mint  in  1662,  Simon 
produced  his  celebrated  crown  of  Charles  IL,  on  the 
margin  of  which  he  engraved  a  petition  to  the  king, 
setting  forth  the  excellence  of  his  own  productions  and 
praying  for  redress.  This  Ib  usually  considered  his 
masterpiece.  An  impression  of  the  coin  fetched  £225  at 
an  auction  in  1832.  This  admirable  medallist  is  believed 
to  have  died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1665. 

A  volume  of  The  Medala,  Coina,  Oreat  Seala,  emd  other  Worka 
of  Thomaa  Simon,  engraved  nnd  deaeribed  bf  Oeorge  Fartua,  was 
puhliahed  in  1763. 

SIMONIDES  (or  Sbkonidis,  as  some  write  the  name) 
or  Ah 0B008  stands  midway  both  in  time  and  reputation 
between  the  oth^r  two  iambic  poets  of  Greece — Archilochus 
and  Hipponax.  A  native  of  Samoa,  he  led  a  colony  to  the 
island  of  Amorgos  in  the  Archipelago,  and  lived  there 
about  660  B.o.  in  Minoa,  a  town  of  his  own  founding. 
Besides  two  books  of  iambics,  we  are  told  that  he  wrote 
elegies,  and  a  poem  on  the  early  history  of  the  Samians ; 
but  only  one  insignificant  elegy  has  been  with  any  degree 
of  plausibility  attributed  to  him.  We  possess  about  thirty 
fragments  of  his  iambic  poems,  written  in  clear  and 
vigorous  Ionic,  inith  much  force  and  no  little  harmony  of 
versification.  With  Simonides,  as  with  Archilochus,  the 
iambic  is  still  the  vehicle  of  bitter  satire,  interchanging 
with  melancholy,  but  in  Simonides  the  satire  is  rather 
general  than  individual,  and  in  other  respects,  especially 
in  his  gnomic  and  reflective  tendency,  he  paves  the  way 
for  the  tragic  trimeter.  One  of  his  two  longsr  fragments 
dwelb  pathetically  upon  the  misery  of  our  lot,  in  which, 
as  he  says  elsewhere,  "  we  have  many  years  of  death,  but 
of  life  only  a  few  sad  years'';  the  other,  far  his  most 
famous  poem,  is  a  "Pedigree  of  Women,"  tracing  their 
descent  from  different  animals  according  to  their  different 
characters.  The  idea  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
beast  fable,  as  we  find  it  in  Hesiod  and  Archilochus ;  it  is 
clear  at  least  that  Simonides  knew  the  works  of  tho 
former.  The  same  conception  recurs  a  century  later  in 
PhocyUdes.  Simonides  derives  the  dirty  woman  from  a 
hog,  the  cunning  from  a  fox,  the  fussy  from  a  dog,  the 
apathetic  from  earth,  the  capricious  from  sea^water,  the 
stubborn  from  an  ass,  the  incontinent  from  a  weasel,  the 
proud  from  a  high-bred  mare,  the  worst  and  ugliest  from 
an  ape^  and  the  good  woman  from  a  bee.  The  remainder 
of  the  poem  (w.  96-1 1 8)  is  undoubtedly  spurious.  There 
is  much  beauty  and  feeling  in  Simonides's  description  of 
,  the  gpp4woman;  and  the  skilful  portraits  of  character  aod^ 
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jadicioQB  teleotioii  of  promiaent  featuM  prove  him  to 
liaYO  been  a  keea  obeerrer  and  a  real  artist  The  date  of 
his  death  b  anknown. 

See  Bergk,  PoHm  LvriH  Ormei,  toI.  a,  Lriptie,  1882,  m.  441- 
459.  There  ie  &  trmnaUtion  in  Engliah  rwwt  of  part  of  the  poem 
un  women  in  Mare's  SiaL  qf  Or.  LiL,  iiL  ^  181. 

SIMONIDES  or  Cxoa  (556-469  aa),  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  and  most  aooomplished  men  of  antiquity,  was 
bom  at  luliB  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  556  B.a  Few  poetic 
natores  have  ever  been  planted  in  mcnre  congenial  soiL 
His  native  island  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  ApoUo,  the 
god  of  song ;  poetry  had  been  cultivated  in  hb  family  for 
generations ;  hb  yoath  coincided  with  the  period  snoceed- 
ing  the  first  great  burst  of  iEolbn  and  Doric  lyric  poetry ; 
hb  manhood  saw  the  heroic  struggle  with  Persia,  when 
Greece  first  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  her  national 
unity ;  and  he  died  before  the  inevitable  disintegration  had 
begun.  Among  hb  friends  were  all  the  foremost  men  of 
the  day, — ^kings  and  princes  like  Hipparchus  and  Hiero  and 
the  Aleuadfd  and  Scopads,  statesmen  like  Pausanias  and 
Thembtodes,  and  poets  like  iEschylus,  Epicharmus,  and 
hb  own  nephew  Bacchylides.  Pindar  alone  among  hb  con- 
temporaries seems  to  have  depredated  Simonides,  perhaps 
not  without  a  touch  of  jealousy;  by  all  the  rest  he  was 
revered  as  the  poet  laureate  of  emandpated  Greece.  He 
lived  for  the  most  part  with  hb  friends,  whose  praises  he 
had  sung  for  money ;  we  hear  of  him  at  the  court  of  Hip- 
parchus in  Athens,  with  the  Scopad«  in  Thfissaly,and  finally 
at  the  court  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  where  he  died  in  469  B.a 

Hb  reputation  as  a  man  of  learning  and  ingenuity  b 
shown  by  the  tradition  that  he  added  two  new  letters  to 
the  alphabet — 1|  and  «— the  truth  being  probably  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  authors  to  use  these  symbob,  before 
the  archonshtp  of  Eudides.  So  unbounded  were  his  popu- 
larity and  influence  that  he  was  fdt  to  be  a  power  even  in 
the  political  world ;  we  are  told  that  he  reconciled  Thero 
and  Hiero  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  between  their  opposing 
armies.  For  hb  poems  he  could  command  almost  any 
price :  later  writers,  from  Aristophanes  onwards,  accuse 
him  of  avarice,  probably  not  without  some  reason.  From 
the  numerous  anecdotes  preserved  about  him  we  see  that 
he  was  what  we  should  infer  from  hb  poems,  a  genial  and 
courtly  man,  "  dwelling  with  flowers, — like  the  bee^  seeking 
yellow  honey  "  (Fr.  47),  yet  not  without  a  vein  of  gentle 
irony.  To  Hiero*s  queen,  who  asked  him  whether  it  was 
better  to  be  bom  rich  or  a  genius,  he  relied  '*  Rich,  for 
genius  b  ever  found  at  the  gates  of  the  rich." 

Of  hu  poetry  we  poeseai  two  or  thzee  ihort  el^gbi  (Tr.  86  eeemt 
frwn  its  etyle  and  yenification  to  belong  to  Slmonidei  of  Amoigos. 
or  at  least  not  to  be  the  work  of  our  poet),  leTenl  epigrams,  and 
aboat  ninetv  fragmenti  of  lyrio  ^tr^.  The  epigrama,  written  in 
the  neoal  oialeet  of  alw*  louo  with  an  epio  odoniin^  were 
intended  partly  for  pnbEo  and  partly  for  private  monomenta. 
There  u  strength  and  foblimity  in  the  former,  with  a  aimplidly 
that  ia  almoat  etatneeque,  and  a  eomplete  mastery  orer  the  rhythm 
and  forme  of  elagiao  expreeiion.  Those  on  the  heroea  of  Marathon 
and  Thermopyla  are  the  most  celebrated.  In  the  private  epigrame 
there  ie  more  warmth  of  oolonr  and  feeling,  but  here  it  b  hud  to 
decide  whioh  are  genuine  and  whioh  spurious ;  few  of  them  rest  on 
any  better  authority  than  that  of  the  PaUtine  anthology.  One 
intoreeting  and  undoubtedly  genuine  epigram  of  this  claaa  b  upon 
Aiehedice,  the  daughter  of  Hippiaa  the  Pbiatratid,  who,  <*  albeit 
her  ia^r  and  busMnd  and  brother  and  children  ware  all  prboea, 
waa  not  lifted  up  in  soul  to  pride."  The  lyrio  fragments  TSry 
much  in  character  and  lanfth :  one  u  from  a  poem  on  Artemisiuin, 
and  celebratea  those  who  fell  at  Thermopyln  ;  another  b  an  ode  in 
honour  of  Soopaa ;  the  reat  represent  odes  on  rictora  in  the  gamea, 
hyporchemea,  diiges,  hymna  to  the  soda,  and  other  rarietiea.  The 
poem  on  Thermopylis  is  reverent  ana  sublime,  breathing  an  exalted 
patriotism  and  a  lofty  natbnal  pride ;  the  others  are  fdl  of  tender 
pathoa  and  deep  feeling,  auch  as  evoked  from  Oatullus  the  line 
**  Mcstins  berinus  Simonideis,''  with  a  genial  worldlineas  beiittinff 
one  who  had  **  seen  the  towns  and  learnt  the  mind  of  many  men.^ 
For  Simonidea  rsqniree  no  standard  of  lefty  nnswerring  rectitude. 
"  It  is  hard,"  he  says  (Fr.  6),  "to  become  a  truly  good  man,  perfect 
as  a  square  in  hands  and  feet  and  mind,  lh^oned_  without  bbme. 


too  Wbksd,  kaMrhur  insties,  the 
d  man.     I  for  one  wiU  and  no  fanlt 
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WhoeooTer  b  bad,  and 
benefactor  of  cities,  ia  a  aonnd 

with  him,  for  the  race  of  foob  b  infinite.  ....  I  praise  and  lore 
all  men  who  do  no  sin  willingly ;  but  with  neceseity  CTen  the  gods 
do  not  contend.'*  Virtue,  he  teUs  us  elsewhere  in  language  that 
xecalb  Hesiod,  b  set  on  a  hifh  and  difficult  hill  (Fr.  58) ;  let  na 
ssek  after  pleasure,  for  "all  tiunjn  come  to  one  drrad  Chaxybdis, 
both  great  rirtues  and  wealth  "  (Fr.  88),  and  "  wh.tt  lire  of  morUl 
man,  or  what  dominion,  is  to  be  desired  r.part  from  pleasure, 
wi&out  which  eyen  the  gods*  existence  ie  not  to  bo  envied" 
(Fr.  71).  Yet  Simonidee  is  far  from  being  a  hedonist;  his 
morality,  no  leae  than  his  art,  i«  pervaded  by  that  virtue  for  which 
Ceoe  waa  nnowntd—vm^pociini  or  wlf-restraint  His  moat  cele- 
brated fragment,  and  one  of  the  most  exquu'ite  and  touchinir  remains 
of  ancbnt  poetry,  b  a  dirge,  in  which  Uanae,  adrift  with  tne  iufant 
Perseus  on  the  eea  in  a  dark  and  atonny  ni^t,  takes  comfort  from 
the  peaceful  slumber  of  her  babe.  Simonidee  here  illuatratee  his 
own  saying  that  "poetry  ia  vocal  painting,  as  iiainting  is  sUent 
poetry  (one  of  the  opening  remarks  in  Lessing  s  Laoeotm) :  from 
the  picture  of  the  sleeping  child,  standing  out  as  if  in  relief  against 
the  Dackground  of  surging  wavesj  and  Danae  in  teara,  we  can  well 
understand  how  Longiuiu  should  have  commended  thb  power 
of  virid  preeontatbn  aa  a  distinguishing  feature  in  another  of 
Simonideivs  poema  This  poem  haa  been  often  tranabted.  One 
of  the  beat  tranabtbns  b  that  by  Bymonds,  m  the  first  series 
of  his  SiuiiM  en  thM  Cfmk  PoeU. 
Sm  Berik,  Pmtm  Lgriet  Ormci,  toL  DL,  Leipalc,  1881.  pn.  881 
the  flnt  whe  dearly  Mparaied  the  fracmenU  of  the  Ceea  i 
%  of  hi*  MOMeAka  StarUng  (AMft  mt4  Tatu,  toL  1.  pp. 
ktf  traadatlea  of  Bort  of  then. 

SDfONY  b  an  offence  against  the  bw  of  the  church. 
The  name  b  taken  from  Simok  Maous  (;.s.).  In  the 
canon  bw  the  word  bears  a  more  extended  meaning  than 
in  English  bw.  ''Simony  according  to  the  canonbts," 
says  Ayliffe  in  hb  Parfr^ofi)  "  b  defined  to  be  a  deliberate 
act  or  a  premeditated  will  and  desire  of  selling  anch 
things  as  are  spiritnal,  or  of  anything  annexed  unto 
spiritnab,  by  giring  something  of  a  temporal  nature  for 
the  purchase  thereof ;  or  in  other  terms  it  b  defined  to  be 
a  commutation  of  a  thing  spiritual  or  annexed  unto 
spirituab  by  giring  something  that  b  temporal"  An 
example  of  the  offence  occurs  as  early  as  the  3d  century 
in  the  purchase  of  the  bbhopric  of  Carthage  by  a  weaJthj 
matron  for  her  servant,  if  the  note  to  Gibbon  (toI.  iL  p. 
457)  b  to  be  believed.  The  offence  was  prohibited  hy 
many  councils,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West^  from 
the  4th  century  onwards.  In  the  Corpus  Jurii  Canonici 
the  Decretum  (pt  ii.  cause  L  quest  3)  and  the  Decretab 
(bk.  ▼.  tit  3)  deal  with  the  subject  The  offender^  whether 
timoiUaeui  (one  who  had  bought  hb  orders)  or  nmamace 
protnohu  (one  who  had  bought  hb  promotion),  was  liable 
to  deprivation  of  hb  benefice  and  deposition  from  ordera 
if  a  secular  priest, — to  confinement  in  a  stricter  monastery 
if  a  regular.  No  dbtinction  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
between  the  sale  of  an  immedbte  and  of  a  reversionary 
interest  The  innocent  dmonuue  pramotui  was,  apart 
from  dbpensation,  Ibble  to  the  same  penalties  as  though 
he  were  guilty.  Certain  matters  were  simoniacal  by  the 
canon  bw  which  would  not  be  so  regarded  in  English 
bw,  €,g.f  the  sale  of  tithes,  the  taking  of  a  fee  for  confes- 
sion, absolution,  marriage^  or  burial,  the  concealment  of 
one  in  mortal  sin  or  the  reconcilement  of  an  impenitent  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  and  the  doing  homage  for  spiritualities. 
Bo  grave  was  the  crime  of  simony  considered  that  even 
infamous  persons  could  accuse  of  it  English  provincial 
and  legatine  constitutions  c6ntinually  anailed  simony. 
Thus  one  of  the  heads  in  Lyndewode  (bk.  v.)  is,  "Ne  qms 
ecclesbm  nomine  dotalitatb  transferat  vd  pro  prsasenta- 
tione  aliquid  accipbt"  In  spite  of  all  the  provisions  of 
the  canon  bw  it  b  well  established  that  simony  waa 
deeply  rooted  in  the  medisBval  church.  Dante  places 
persons  guilty  of  simony  in  the  third  bolgb  of  the  eighth 
circle  of  the  Inferno  :— 

*  O  Simon  maso,  0  misen  aeguao, 

Oha  Ie  cose  di  Dio  die  di  bontats 
Deono  esaer  spose,  voi  lapad 
FSr  oio  s  par  sigento  sdultente.'%-/i(^.,  xix.  h 
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Tht  popes  themselTes  were  noiorioiu  oiFendera.  In  the 
auito  just  cited  Pope  Nicholas  IIL  is  made  by  the  poet  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  simotiiacs.  He  is  sapposed  to  mistake 
the  poet  for  Boniface  YlH.,  whoee  sunonmcal  practices,  as 
well  as  ihooe  ot  Clement  Y.,  are  again  alladed  to  in  Fto. 
xxz.  147.  At  a  later  oeriod  there  was  an  open  and  con- 
tiiiooos  sale  of  spiritual  offices  by  the  Roman  cnria  which 
contemporary  writers  attacked  in  the  spirit  of  Dante.  A 
paeqninade  against  Alexander  YL  begins  with  the  lines — 
*'  Veadit  Alexander  cUree,  alteris,  Cliristiim. 
Emorst  ille  prins ;  rendere  jure  potest" 

MachiaTelli  calls  Inznry,  simony,  and  '^melty  the  three 
dear  friends  and  handmaids  of  the  same  pope.^  The 
colloqny  of  Erasmus  I>e  Saeerdotus  Captandis  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  same  state  of  things.  And,  best  proof  of  all, 
numerotls  decisions  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  simony  are  to 
be  foond  in  the  reported  decisions  of  the  Roman  rota.* 
That  part  of  the  papal  reyenue  which  consisted  of  first- 
fitiits  {primUim  or  annatet)  and  tenths  (dedma)  must  have 
been  theoretically  simoniacal  in  its  origio.  In  England 
this  revenue  was  annexed  to  the  crown  by  Henry  YIIL 
and  restored  to  the  church  by  Queen  Anne  (see  QuxxN 
Amn's-  Boukty). 

For  the  parposee  of  En^Ush  low  rimony  li  defined  by  Blackstone 
as  th«  oomipt  presentation  of  anyjnenon  to  ao  ecclesiastical 
benefice  for  money,  giXt,  or  reward.  The  offcnoe  is  one  of  purely 
ecdasiastica]  cognlzanne,  and  not  paniahable  by  the  criminal  law. 
The  penalty  is  forfeitnre  by  the  offender  of  any  advantage  from 
the  sunoniacal  transaction,  of  his  patronage  by  the  patron,  of  his 
benefice  by  the  presentee.  An  innocent  clerk  is  under  no  dis- 
ability, as  he  might  be  by  the  canon  law.  Simony  may  be  oom- 
mitted  ia  three  ways, — ^in  promotion  to  orders,  in  presentation  to  a 
benefice,  and  in  resignation  of  a  benefice.  The  common  law  (with 
which  tae  canon  law  is  incorpoiated,  ss  far  as  it  is  not  oontniiy  to 
the  common  or  stsinte  law  or  the  prerogative  of  the  crown)  has 
been  eonsiderably  modified  by  statute.  Whore  no  statute  applies 
to  the  case,  the  doctrines  of  the  canon  law  may  still  be  of  author* 
ity.  Both  Edward  YI.  and  Elizabeth  promulgated  adyertisements 
against  simony.  The  Act  of  81  Eliz.  c.  6  was  intended  to  reach 
the  eorrapt  patron  as  well  as  the  corrupt  clerk,  the  ecclesiastical 
censnres  ftpart  from  the  statute  not  extending  to  the  case  of  a 
patron,  llie  first  part  of  the  Act  deals  with  the  penalties  for 
election  or  resignation  of  officers*  of  churches,  colleces,  schools, 
hospitala,  halls,  and  societies  for  reward.  The  second  part  of  the 
Act  proyidea  that  if  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  and 
eovporate^  for  any  sum  of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  for  or  by  reason  of  any  premise,  agree* 
ment,  giant,  bond,  ooTenant,  or  other  assurances,'  of  or  for  any 
sum  of  money,  Ac,  directly  or  indirectly  present  or  collate  any 
person  to  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  dignity,  prebend,  or 
living  ecclesiastical,  or  give  or  bestow  the  same  for  or  in  respect  of 
snT  snch  cormpt  cause  or  consideration,  evcr^  such  presentation, 
eoUation,  gift,  and  bestowing  t^nd  everv  admission,  institution, 
investiture,  and  induction  shall  be  roia,  frustrate,  and  of  none 
dfoet  in  Law;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  queen  to  present, 
e<dlate  nnto,  or  give  and  bestow  every  such  benefice,  dignity, 
prebend,  and  living  ecclesiastical  for  that  one  time  or  turn  only  ; 
and  all  and  every  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate, 
that  shall  give  or  take  any  such  sum  of  money,  &o. ,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  that  shall  take  or  make  any  such  promise,  Itc.,  shall 
forfeit  and  lose  the  double  value  of  one  year's  profit  of  every  such 
bcnsAee,  Jtc,  and  the  person  so  corruptly  taking,  procuring, 
sseking^  or  aooeptinff  any  such  benefice,  &c.,  shall  be  adjudged  a 
disabled  person  in  law  to  have  or  e^joy  the  same  benefice,  &c 
Admusion,  institution.  Installation,  or  induction  of  any  person  to 
abenefioe,  fcc,  for  any  sum  of  money,  fte.,  renden  the  offender 
Hable  to  the  penalty  already  mentioned.  But  in  this  case  the 
presentation  re^rts  to  the  patron  and  not  to  the  crown.  The 
penalty  for  corrupt  resigning  or  exchanging  of  a  benefice  with 
core  of  souls  is  that  the  giver  as  well  as  the  toker  shall  lose  double 
the  ralne  of  the  sum  so  given  or  taken,  half  the  sum  to  go  to  the 
crown  and  half  to  a  common  informer.  The  penalty  for  taking 
money,  Itc,  to  procure  ordination  or  to  give  orden  or  licenoe  to 
preach  is  a  fine  of  £40 ;  the  party  so  corruptly  ordained  forfeits 
£10 ;  acoe])tance  of  any  benefice  within  seven  years  after  such 
corrupt  entering  into  the  ministry  makes  such  benefice  merely 
void,  and  the  patron  may  inreaent  as  on  a  vacancy ;  the  penalties 

^  See  Boscoe,  Li/^qflAoX.,  vol.  i.  p.  4^3. 
*  Compsre  the  fine  distinction*  drawn  >>y.  the  casuists  and  attacked 
by  Pssc&l  ia  the  twelfth  of  the  Provincial  LfiUrs. 


are  divided  as  in  ths  last  case.  The  Act  is  caniolative  only,  and 
does  not  take  away  or  .-estrain  any  punishment  prescribed  by 
ecclesiastical  kw.  The  Act  of  1  Will.  mA  M.  scm.  1,  c  10, 
guards  the  rights  of  an  innocent  successor  in  certain  casoi.  It 
enacts  that  after  the  death  of  a  per  on  simoniacally  presented  the 
offence  or  contract  of  simony  shall  not  be  alleged  or  pleaded  to  the 
preiudioe  of  any  other  patron  innocent  of  simony,  or  of  his  clerk 
by  him  presrnted,  unless  the  perMn  simoniac  or  simoniscslly  pre- 
sented was  convicted  of  such  ofience  at  common  law  or  in  some 
ecclesiastical  court  in  the  lifetime  of  the  person  simoniac  or 
simoniacally  presented.  The  Act  also  declares  tlie  validity  of  leases 
made  by  a  simonisc  or  simoniacally-presented  person,  if  }»t*a  JUU 
and  for  valuable  consideration  to  a  lessee  ignorant  of  the  simony. 
By  18  Anne  c  11,  if  any  person  shall  for  money,  reward,  ^t, 
profit,  or  advantage,  or  for  any  piomi^o,  agreement,  grant,  bond, 
covenant  or  other  assurance  for  any  money,  &c,  fcjte,  procure,  or 
accept  tne  next  avoidance  of  or  presentation  to  any  benefice, 
dignity,  prebend,  or  living  escleaiastical,  and  ahaU  be  presented  or 
coUsted  thereupon,  such  presentation  or  collation  and  every 
admission,  institution,  investiture,  and  induction  upon  the  same 
ahall  be  utterly  void ;  and  such  agreement  shall  oe  deemed  a 
aimoniacal  contract,  and  the  queen  may  present  for  thst  one  turn 
only  ;  and  the  person  so  corruptly  taking,  Ac,  ahall  be  adjudged 
disabled  to  have  and  enjoy  the  same  benefice,  fro.,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  any  punisbment  lin-ited  by  ecclesiastical  law.  3  and  4 
Yict.  c.  113,  §  42,  provides  that  no  spiritual  person  may  sell  or 
assign  any  patronage  or  presentation  belonging  to  him  by  virtue 
of  any  dignity  or  spiritual  office  held  by  him  ;  such  s^  or  sssign- 
ment  is  null  and  void.  This  section  has  been  construed  to  take 
away  the  old  archbishop's  "option,"  t.s.,  the  right  to  present  to  a 
benefice  in  a  newly  appointed  bishop's  patronage  at  the  option 
of  the  archbishop.  By  canon  40  of  the  canons  of  1608  an  oath 
against  simony  was  to  be  administered  to  every  person  admitted 
to  any  spiritual  or  eccleaiastical  function,  dignity,  or  benefice. 
By  28  and  29  Vict  c  122  a  declaration  was  substituted  for  the 
oath,  and  a  new  canon  incorporating  the  alteration  was  ratLSed  by 
the  crown  in  1866.  By  the  canon  \%m  all  resignation  bonds  were 
simoniacal,  and  in  1826  the  House  of  Lords  held  that  aU  rssiffna- 
tion  bonds,  general  or  special,  were  illegal  Special  bonds  have 
since,  however,  been  to  a  Umited  extent  sanctioned  by  law. 
9  Geo.  lY.  c.  94  makes  a  written  promise  to  resign  valid  if  made 
ii  favour  of  some  particular  nominee  or  one  of  two  nominAes, 
subiect  to  the  conditions  that,  where  there  ere  two  nominees,  each 
of  tnem  must  be  either  by  blood  or  marriage  an  uncle,  son,  grand- 
son,  broths^  nephew,  or  grand-nei)hew  of  the  patron,  tiiat  the 
writing  be  aei>osited  with  the  registrar  of  the  diocese  open  to 
public  inspection,  and  that  the  resignation  be  followed  by  pre- 
sentation within  six  months  of  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the 
bond  is  made.  Cases  of  simony  have  come  before  the  oourta  in 
which  clergy  of  the  highest  rank  have  been  implicated.  In  1696, 
in  the  case  of  Lucy  «.  The  Bishop  of  St  David's,  the  bishop  waa 
deprived  for  simony.  The  Queen's  Bench  refused  a  prohibition  (1 
Lord  Raymond's  Rep.  447).  As  lately  as  1841  the  dean  of  York 
was  deprived  by  the  archbishop  for  simony,  but  in  this  case  the 
Qaeen's  Bench  granted  a  prohiDition  on  the  ground  of  informality 
in  the  proceedings  (In  the  Hatter  of  the  Dean  of  York,  2  Qwen» 
Bench  Bep.f  1).  Tne  general  result  of  the  law  gathered  from  the 
statutes  and  aeciaions  may  be  exhibited  as  follows  :— (1)  it  is  not 
simony  for  a  layman  or  spiritual  person  not  purchaaing  for  himself 
to  purchase  while  the  diurch  is  full  an  advowson  or  next  presenta- 
tion, however  immediate  the  prospect  of  a  vacancy  ;  (2)  it  is  not 
simony  for  a  spiritual  parson  to  purchass  for  himself  a  life  or  any 

nter  estate  m  an  advowsonj  and  to  present  himself  thereto ;  (8) 
not  simony  to  exchange  benefices  under  an  agreement  that  no 
payment  is  to  be  made  for  dilspidations  on  either  side  ;  (4)  it  is  not 
simony  to  make  certain  assignments  of  patmnage  under  the  Church 
Building  and  New  Parishes  Acts  (9  and  10  Vict  c.  88,'i82  and  8S 
Vict  c.  94) ,  (5)  it  is  simony  for  any  person  to  purchsse  the  next  pre- 
sentation while  the  church  is  vacant ;  (6)  it  is  simony  for  a  spiritual 
pei'son  to  purchase  for  himself  the  next  presentation,  though  the 
church  be  full ;  (7)  it  is  simony  for  any  person  to  purchase  the  next 
presentation,  or  in  the  case  of  purchase  of  an  advowson  the  next 
presentation  by  the  purchaser  will  bo  simoniacal  if  there  is  any 
arrangement  for  causing  a  vacancy  to  be  made  ;  (8)  it  it  simony  for 
the  purchaser  of  an  advowson  while  the  church  is  vacant  to  present 
on  tne  next  presentation  ;  (9)  it  is  simony  to  exchange  otherwise 
than  timpliciUr ;  no  compensation  in  money  may  be  made  to  the 
person  receiving  the  less  valuable  benefice.  The  law  on  the  subject 
of  simony  has  Iwen  for  some  time  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by  th^ 
authorities  of  the  church.  'The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  nnder- 
takeL  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for  Uie  amendment 
of  the  law,  the  heads  of  which  have  recently  (FebrusTy  1886)  been 
under  the  consideration  of  convocation.  The  bill  proposes  inUr  alia 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  next  presontstions  and  of  advowsons  unless 
under  certain  limitations,  to  abolish  resignation  bonds,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  declaration  against  simony  declarations  that 
i  the  presentee  has  not  committed  oertain  specific  acts. 
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In  Scotland  ilmonj  ii  an  oftenea  both  hf  dtil  and  eookaiaatioal 
lav.  The  rulaa  are  senerally  thoee  of  the  canon  law.  There  an 
few  decisioDB  of  Scottish  coarta  on  the  ■alurject.  By  the  Aet  of  1584, 
0.  6»  minieterB,  readers,  and  others  guilty  of  simony  provided  to 
benefices  were  to  be  deprired.  An  Act  of  Assembly  of  1763 
declares  pactions  simoniacal  whereby  a  minister  or  probationer 
before  presentation  and  as  a  meana  of  obtaining  it  bargains  not  to 
raise  a  process  of  augmentation  of  atipand  or  demand  reparation 
or  enlargement  of  his  manse  or  glebe  atter  induction.     (J.  Wt.) 

8IMPLICIUS,  the  anecessor  of  Pope  Hilariiis  or 
Hilanifl^  nms  a  native  of  Tibnr,  and  was  consecrated  biahop 
of  Borne  on  February  25,  468.  He  died  March  2, 483, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Felix  UL  His  extant  letters, 
vhicli  date  from  the  banishment  of  Bomulus  Angnstnlus 
and  the  early  years  of  Odoaoer^s  reign,  relate  almost 
entirely  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  court  intrigues  of 
Alexandria  and  Constantinople  in  connexion  with  the 
Monophysite  controversy. 

SIMPLICHnS,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  disciple  of 
Ammonius  and  of  Damascins,  was  one  of  the  las't  of  the 
Neoplatonists.  From  400  to  529  a.d.  the  Neoplatonic 
school  at  Athens  was  the  centre  of  pa^n  opposition  to 
victorious  Christianity,  and,  as  sucn,  fell  a  victim  to 
imperial  persecution.  The  subvention  which  it  had  re- 
ceived from  the  state  was  withdrawn ;  its  private  property 
WQs  confiscated;  and  at  last  in  529  the  teaching  at  Athens 
of  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  was  forbidden  (Malalas, 
p.  451,  ed.  Bonn).  Disestablished,  disendowed,  and 
silenced,  the  scholarch  Damascius,  Simplicius,  Friscianus, 
and  four  others  resolved  in  531  or  532  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  Khosrau  An^sharvin  (or  Chosroes),  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  the  former  of  these  years. 
To  his  court  they  went;  but,  though  from  this  patron  of 
Greek  learning  they  received  a  hearty  welcome,  they 
found  themselves  unable  to  support  a  continued  residence 
amongst  barbarians.  Before  two  years  had  elapsed  they 
returned  to  Greece,  Khoerau,  in  his  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  with  Justinian  in  533,  expressly  stipulating 
that  the  seven  philosophers  should  be  allowed  *^  to  return 
to  their  own  homes,  and  to  live  henceforward  in  the 
eigoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience  "  (Agathias,  iL  30^  31). 
After  his  return  from  Persia  Simplicius  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  Aristotle's  De  Csdo,  Fhyiicct^  Dt  Anima,  and 
Cd^oTMs,  which,  with  a  commentary  upon  the  JEnehiridion 
of  Epictetus,  have  survived.  In  his  writings  Simplicius, 
who  had  small  pretensions  to  originality  of  doctrine, 
devotes  himself  to  the  exposition  and  reconciliation  of  his 
authorities.  His  respect  at  once  for  Plato  and  for 
Aristotle  is  so  great  that  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  any 
real  difference  between  them,  even  in  regard  to  their 
theories  of  univeraalB  and  of  matter.  His  remarks  are, 
however,  thoughtful  and  intelligent,  and  his  learning  is 
prodigious.  To  the  student  of  Greek  philosophy  his 
commentaries  are  invaluable,  as  they  contain  many 
fitigments  of  the  older  philosophers  as  well  as  of  his 
immediate  predecessors. 

The  editions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  commentaries  are  aa 
follows  :— on  the  Ds  Cmlo,  Utrecht^  by  S.  Esnten,  1865  (the  Greek 
text  published  at  Venice  in  1526  is  no  more  than  a  retranslation 
from  GniL  de  Moerbeka's  Latin  Tendon) ;  on  the  PkyHea,  Venice, 
1526,  Berlin  (by  H.  Diek),  toL  L  1882 ;  on  the  i)«  Anima  (a  dis- 
appointing work),  Venice,  1527,  Berlin  (by  M.  Hayduck),  1882 ; 
on  the  CaUfforim,  Venice,  1499,  Basel,  1651 ;  on  the  Enchiridion, 
Venice,  1628,  Paris  (Didot),  1842,  ko.  On  the  life  and  writings 
of  Simplicius,  eee  J.  A  Fabridns,  BiblioUuea  Ormca,  iz.  529  «;. ; 
Ch.  A.  Brandis*8  excellent  article  in  SmitVs  XHd.  cf  Ortek  and 
Soman  Biography ;  E.  Zeller,  D.  Phil  d.  Or,,  IIL  ii.  851  aq.;  also 
Ch.  A  Brandis,  "  Ueber  d.  Griech.  Analeger  d.  Aristot  Oi^ganons,'* 
in  Abh.  B«rl  Akad.,  1888,  and C.  G.  Znmpt^  "Ueber  d.  Bestand  d. 
pha  Sohulen  in  Athen,"  Und,,  1842. 

SIMPSON,  Sib  Jahes  Youira,  Babt.  (1811-1870), 
physician,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Bathgate^  Linlithgow, 
Scotland,  on  the  7th  of  Jnne  1811.  His  fatheor  was  a 
baker  in  that  town,  who  largely  owed  a  moderate  soccees 


in  bonneos  to  a  shrewd  and  managing  wife.  James  was 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eight,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  worldly  prospects  the  others  struggled  and  sacrificed. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh as  a  student  in  the  arts  classes.  Two  years  later  he 
began  his  medical  studies.  A't  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
obtained  the  licence  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  two 
years  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
Dr  Thomson,  who  then  oocunied  the  dudr  of  pathology  in 
the  university,  impressed  with  the  graduation  thesis,  "  On 
Death  from  Inflanomation,"  presented  by  Simpson,  offered 
him  his  assistantship.  The  ofor  was  accepted,  and  during 
the  session  1837-38  he  acted  as  interim  lecturer  on 
pathology  during  the  illness  of  the  professor.  The 
following  winter  he  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures 
on  obstetric  medicine  in  the  extra^kcademical  school.  On 
Februaiy  4,  1840,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
medicine  and  midwifery  in  the  university.  Towards  the 
end  of  1846  he  was  present  at  an  operation  perfonuod 
by  listen  on  a  patient  rendered  unconscious  by  the 
inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
ceeding was  so  marked  that  Simpson  immediately  began 
to  use.  it  in  midwifery  practice.  He  continued,  however, 
to  search  for  other  substances  having  similar  effects,  and 
in  March  1847  he  read  a  paper  on  chloroform  to  tbo 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  fully 
detailed  the  lustory  of  the  use  of  anaesthetics  from  the 
earliest  times,  but  especially  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of 
chloroform  over  ether.  He  advocated  its  use,  not  only  for 
the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  operations,  but  also  for 
the  relief  of  pain  in  obstetriod  practice.  His  strong  and 
uncompromising  advocacy  of  its  use  in  the  latter  cladd  of 
cases  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  angriest  and  most  wide<spread 
controversies  of  the  time,  and,  iJthough  his  views  may  not 
have  been  generally  indorsed  by  later  professional  practice, 
anesthetics  in  surgical  operations  have  from  that  time  held 
an  indisputed  place,  and  Simpson's  anaesthetic  still  con- 
tinues the  favourite  in  the  practice  of  the  Edinburgh  schooL 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  a  physician  to  the  queen  in 
Scotland.  In  1859  he  advocated  the  use  of  acupressure 
in  place  of  ligatures  for  arresting  bleeding;  his  views  on 
this  subject  £ive,  however,  given  place  to  improvements 
in  the  ligature  and  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions influencing  its  efficiency.  His  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  his  profession  and  to  archaeology,  in  which 
latter  he  took  an  active  interest,  were  veiy  numerous, 
and  embrace  OhtUirie  Memcirs  and  Contrihutiom  (2  vols.), 
ffomoBopathy^  Aeuprttmre^  Selected  OheUtrieal  Works, 
AnKdhetia  and  ffospiteUism,  Clinical  Lecture*  on  ike 
JHeeaeee  qf  Women,  and  three  volumes  of  essays  on 
archaeological  subjects.  Simpson,  who  had  been  created 
a  baronet  in  1866,  died  on  May  6th  1870,  and  was 
accorded  a  public*  funeral;  his  statue  in  bronze  now 
stands  in  West  Princes  Street  Qardens,  Edinburgh. 

Simpeon  wai  a  nisn  of  itrong  individnslity  and  somewhat  hasty 
temper,  an  nncompromiaiDg  and  aggreesive  opponent  when  he 
believed  himself  in  tiie  rights  yet  so  tender  and  avm pathetic  that 
he  endeared  himself  to  an  immense  circle  of  frienos  and  patients. 
Endowed  with  great  mental  power,  activity,  and  receptivity,  he 
performed  a  very  large  amonnt  of  literary  work,  mneh  of  vhich 
was  of  great  value  at  the  time  and  still  continmes  to  be  of  interest. 
He  wiUThowever,  be  chiefly  remembered  in  the  annal*  of  medicine 
as  a  great  personality,  who  briUiantiy  fought  and  won  the  battle 
for  anflBsthetics,  and  mtrodnoed  chloroform. 

SIMPSON,  Thoxas  ^710-1761),  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Market  Boeworu  in  Leicestershire  on  the  20th  of 
August  1710.  His  father  was  a  stuff  weaver,  and,  intend- 
ing to  bring  his  son  up  to  his  own  business,  took  little  care 
of  the  boy's  education.  Young  Simpson,  however,  was 
eager  for  knowledge,  and  so  ardent  was  he  in  pursuit  of 
it  that  he  neglected  his  weaving,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  was  forced  to  leave  his  father's  house.    He  settled 
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loraikoti  tine  U  KwimIoii,  wliflre  he  net  a  pecUar  who 
practiBed   fortane-telfin^.    By  the    enoounlgemeDt    and 
of  this  man  Simpam  was  induced  to  make  a 
of    caating  natiTitiett  himaelf,  aad  he   soon 
the  oracle  of  the  neighbooxhood.    But  he  was  not 
kmg  in  disoormng  the  impostoie  of  astrology,  and  his 
consciences  as  well  as  an  accident  which  happened  to  him 
in  the  practice  of  his  art^  compelled  him  to  abandon  this 
profession.    After  a  residence  of  two  or  thrae  years  at 
Derby,  where  he  "worked  as  a  weaver  during  the  day  and 
taught  pnpib  in  the  evenings,  he  went  up  to  London  and 
panned  the  same  course^  but  with  more  success.    The 
number  of  his  pupils  indeesed :  his  abilities  became  more 
widely  known ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  publish  by  subeoip- 
tioQ  his  Trmiiim  of  i7tWMMM  in  1737.    His  treatise,  as 
wne  afterwuds  acknowledged,  abounded  with  errors  of 
the  |M«sL  and  contained  seyeral  obseurities  and  defects 
incidental  to  the  author's  want  of  experience  and  the 
dieadvantsges    under   which   he    laboured.      His    next 
puUications  were  A  Treatm  on  tkg  Natmt  tmd  Lam  of 
Cfkcmee,    1740 ;  JBsm^  oa  Setrend  Curumi  amd  U^eM 
SuVeeU  m  I^Meulaiive  and  Mixed  Matkemaiieki,  1740 ; 
!rke  Ihetrme  of  Aimmtie$  and  Bevernon§  deduced  from 
Otnerai  and  Jgvideni  FrmdpUe,  1742;  and  Mathmatieal 
iHneriaUome  on  a    Vartetf^  of  Ph^fieal  and  Analytieai 
SidoeeU,  174S.     Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Seaa^ 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  at  Stock- 
hcdm ;  in  174S  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in   the  Boyal  Militarr  Academy  at  Woolwich ;  and  in 
1746  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Ro^al  Society  of 
London.    In   1745  he  published  A  Treaiiei  of  Algebra, 
with  an  mendix  conhuning  the  construction  of  geo- 
metrical problems,  and  ia   1747  the  BUmenU  of  Plane 
Geometrif,    Hie  latter  book,  unlike  many  others  with  the 
same  tiUe^  is  not  an  edition  of  Euclid  s  JBlemente^  but  an 
independent  treatise.     Though  it  csa  hardly  be  said  that 
as  an  introduction  to  geometry  it  is  preferable  to  Euclid, 
yet  the  sdutions  of  problems  contained  in  it  (and  in  tiie 
appendix  to  the  Alge6ra  as  well)  are  in  general  exceedingly 
ingenious.     Isi'hh^Triffonam^lrf^PUmke  and  Spherical^  wiik 
ike  CoHMtmeHon  and  Applieaiion  of  LogaAhme,  which 
appeared  in  1748,  there  is  a  tolerably  uniform  use  of 
contractions  for  the  words  sine,  tangent,  Ac,  prefixed  to 
the  symbol  of  the  angle.     The  ioe^rme  and  Application 
of  Flnxione,  which  he  issued  in  1750,  was  more  fuU  and 
comiM^hensiTB  than  his  earlier  work  on  the  same  rt^ect, 
and  altogether  was  so  different  that  he  wished  it  to  be 
oMiaidered  as  a  new  book  and  not  as  a  second  edition  of 
the  former.     In  1752  appeared  Select  Bxereiaee  fot  Young 
Projieiente  in  ike  Mathemaiieie,  and  in  1757  his  Mieeel- 
l^neomeTracie  on  SwieCurioue  and  Very  Interesting  Sulffeeie 
in  Jiechanin^  Pkyeieal  Aetrommg^  and  Speculative  JftOkc- 
vuMiiea,  the  last  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  his  works. 
From  the  year  1735  he  had  sometimes  under  his  own 
name^  eometimes  under  fictitious  names,  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Ladiei  Diary ^  an  annual  publication 
partly  devoted  to  the  solution  of  mathematical  problems, 
and  from  1754  till  1760  inclusiTe  he  was  the  edUor  of  it 
From  first  to  last  Simpson  seems  to  have  had  his  own 
share  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  this  world,  and  it  is 
astosidhing  how  under  such  circumstances  he  contrived  to 
aooompUsh  what  he  did.    His  unremitting  application 
and  the  want  of  proper  regimen  gradually  undermined 
his  health,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  May  1761  at  his 
nattve  Tillage.     His  name  will  probably  be  considered  the 
moat  illnstrioas  in  the  long  roll  of  Uie  non-academical 
ntathematiciaiis  of  Britain. 

8IMR0CK,  Kau.  .(1802-1876),  Qerman  poet  and 
stodent  of  medinval  literature,  was  bom  on  the  28th 
Aagost  1802  at  Bonn,  where  his  father  was  a  musicseller. 


He  studied  hiw  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1823.  entered  the  Pmsoan  civil  service,  from  which 
he  was  ezDelled  in  1830  for  having  written  a  poem  in 
praise  of  tne  July  revolution.  Afterwards  he  was  per^ 
mitted  to  lecture  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  and  in  1850 
he  was  made  a  professor  of  Old  Qerman  literature.  He 
died  on  the  18th  July  1876. 

Binuock  astabliihed  hia  rnrntetion  by  his  ezoelleDt  modflm 
rendering  of  the  mbdunMnUud  (1827).  and  of  the  worka  of 
Waltbar  von  der  Yqgelweule  (18S8>  Among  other  works  trans- 
lated bv  him  into  the  Qerman  of  to-day  were  the  Arms  ffeinridi 
of  Harbnann  von  Ane  (1880),  the  Parxival  and  Titurtl  of  Wolfram 
von  Eachenbaeh  (1842),  the  TrtMUtn  of  Gottfried  of  Strasbura 
(1862),  the  Edda,  Seaumlf,  and  Maiand.  In  the  H^ld^nbu^ 
(1&48--49)  he  offered  a  complete  representation  of  the  heroic  legends 
of  Gtomianv,  partly  l>y  means  of  txmnslatioDs,  partly  by  means 
of  iodependant  poems.  Before  the  pablication  of  ihU  work  he 
had  given  evidence  of  an  original  poetical  faculty  in  JVialand 
der  Sekmied  (1886) ;  and  in  1844  he  issned  a  volume  of  OediehU  in 
which  there  are  many  good  lyrics,  romances,  and  ballsda.  In  1860 
appeared  Lanida  Si^  and  m  1867  the  Deutsche  Sioneharfe^  ool- 
leetions  of  Old  German  sacred  noetnr.  Of  his  repablications  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  valuable  were  the  Deutechun  Volke- 
6<eAar,  of  which  fifty-five  were  printed  between  1889  and  1867. 
His  btet  oootribution  to  antiquarian  science  was  his  Handbuch  der 
deuieehen  MyOiologiM  (1868-66).  At  an  early  sta«e  of  his  career 
Simrock  took  a  high  place  among  students  of  Shakespeara  by  his 
^udlei^dee  Shaketpean  m  NcveUeti,  Mdhxhen,  und  Sagen  (1881); 
and  afterwards  he  trsaalated  Shakespeare's  poems  and  a  consider- 
able nomber  of  his  dramas.  Another  important  book  was  Navel- 
lenaekaiM  der  JkUiener  (1882).  Among  the  rest  of  hie  works  may 
be  mentioned  Die  Jiheinsagen,  Das  maleriedke  und  romanHsche 
BMnlmtd,  and  his  Deuieeken  KriegMeder, 

See  Hocktr,  Em-I  JUmtotk  (1S77). 

SIMSON,  RoBBBT  (1687-1768),  mathematician,  was 
the  eldesi  son  of  a  Glasgow  merchant,  John  Simson  of 
Kirktonhill  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  bom  on  the  14th  of 
October  1687.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  and 
passed  with  distinction  through  the  usual  course  of  study 
for  that  profession  at  the  university  of  QIasgow.  The 
bent  of  his  mind,  however,  was  towards  mathematics,  not 
theology ;  and,  when  a  prospect  was  opened  up  to  him  of 
succeeding  to  the  mathematical  chair,  he  proceeded  to 


London  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
eminent  mathematicians  there  and  to  increase  his  stock 
of  mathematicial  knowledge.  After  a  year's  residence  in 
London  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  in  1711  was 
appointed  by  the  university  to  the  profeesorship  of  mathe- 
maties.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  dischargea  for  half*  a 
century.  During  that  time  he  published  several  works  on 
pure  geometry,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  mathematical 
correspondence.  In  1746  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
wishinff  to  confer  on  him  an  honorary  degree,  cbose,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer  Dr  William  Trail,  that  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  because  in  his  youth  he  had  made  a  careful 
study  of  botany.  He  never  married,  and  his  long  life  was 
spent  within  the  walls  of  his  ooUege.  His  habits  were 
exceedingly  regubr,  his  hours  of  work  and  of  amusement 
being  rigorously  fixed.  A  studious  man  of  science,  he 
had  no  relish  for  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  society, 
and  his  manner  of  living  was  simple  and  inexpensive. 
In  person  he  was  tall,  with  a  handsome  countenance  and 
an  affable  manner,  and  he  used  always  to  drew  in  light- 
coloured  clothes.  Though,  like  some  other  distinguished 
mathematicians,  he  was  rather  absent-minded,  in  matters 
of  Business  he  was  very  circumspect  He  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
others,  and  not  too  sensible  of  his  own.  He  enjoyed  a 
long  course  of  uninterrupted  health,  and  was  neriouidly 
indisposed  only  for  a  few  weeks  before  hia  death,  which 
took  pboe  on  the  Ist  of  October  1768. 

The  fint  of  Simeon's  published  writings  U  a  paper  in  the  Phflo- 
fophieal  Tratuaeiioiu  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  (vol.  zl.  p. 
830,  1723)  on  the  subject  of  Euclid's  Poriama,  the  nature  of  which 
he  was  the  first  to  elucidate  (see  Porisms).  Tlicn  followed 
Seciionum  Coniearum  Libri  V.  (Edinbuit^h,  1785),  a  second  edition 
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ofwhieh,  with  addiii<mf,avMmd  in  1750.    The  fint  time  booln  of 

thiB  traatiM  were  traDelatea  into  English,  ana  several  times  printed, 
with  the  title  The  ElemenU  of  the  Conic  SeOiotu,  In  1749  was 
published  Apolhnii  Pergmi  Loeorum  PUmorum  LSbri  11. ,  a  Testora- 
tion  of  one  of  Apollonins's  lost  treatises,  founded  on  the  lemmas 
given  in  the  seventh  book  of  Pappos's  Maihematieai  CoOecUon,  In 
1766  appeared,  both  in  lAtin  and  in  English,  the  first  edition  of  his 
Eaclid^s  ElemerUt.  This  work,  which  contained  onl^  the  first  six 
and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books,  and  to  which  m  its  English 
version  he  added  the  DeUa  in  1762,  haa  become  the  standard 
text  of  Euclid  in  England.  The  additions  and  alterations  which 
Simson  made  by  way  of  restoring  the  text  to  its  "  original  accuracy  " 
are  certainly  not  all  of  them  imfiTOvements,  and  the  notes  he 
appended  show  with  what  an  uncritical  reverence  he  regarded  the 
great  geometers  of  antiquity.  Two  other  works,  restorations  of 
Apollonius's  treatise  De  Sectione  JktermifuOa  and  Euclid's  treatise 
De  Poritmatibue,  which  Simson  was  too  distruatfiil  of  himself  to 
publish  during  his  lifetime,  were  printed  for  private  oirculation  in 
1776  at  the  expense  of  Earl  Stanhope,  in  a  volume  with  the  title 
Rob«m  Simeon,  M.D.  ....  Opera  Qumdam  BelifUtL  The 
volume  contains  also  two  additional  books  De  SecbUme  DMermSmata, 
two  small  dissertations  on  Log(urUhme  and  on  the  Limita  ^ 
QuanUiiee  and  BaUoe,  and  a  few  problems  iilostrativeof  the  ancient 
geometrical  analysis.  How  far  these  restorations  repreaent  the  lost 
originals  will  probably  always  be  a  matter  of  oo^jeotura.  The  De 
PorimuUHme  certainly  cannot  be  coextensive  with  Euclid's  three 
books;  but,  if  it  is  only  a  restored  fragment,  the  credit  due  to 
Simeon's  perseverance  and  penetration  in  recovering  from  oblivion 
the  nature  and  some  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
treatises  of  antiquity  will  always  be  such  as  to  keep  his  name  in 
the  remembrance  of  geometers. 

SIMSON,  William  (1800-1847),  portrait,  laadBcape, 
and  subject  painter,  was  born  at  Dandee  in  1800.  He 
studied  under  Andrew  Wilson  at  the  Tnuteee'  Academy, 
Edinburgh,  and  his  early  pictures — landscape  and  marine 
subjects — were  executed  with  great  spirit  and  found  a 
ready  sale.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  figure 
painting,  producing  in  1829  the  Twelfth  of  August,  which 
was  followed  in  1830  by  Sportsmen  Regaling  and  a 
Highland  Deerstalker.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  Academy ;  and,  having  acquired 
some  means  by  portrait-painting,  he  spent  three  years  in 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  in  1838  settled  in  London,  where 
he  exhibited  his  Camaldolese  Monk  Showing  Relics,  his 
Cimabue  and  Qiotto,  his  Dutch  Family,  and  his  Columbus 
and  his  Child  at  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  la  Rabida. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  29th  of  August  1847. 

Simson  is  greatest  as  a  landscapiit;  his  Solway  Mom— Snnaat, 
exhibited  in  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy  of  1881  and  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  aiamplni  of 
the  early  Scottish  school  of  landscape. 

Hia  elder  brother  George  (1791-1862),  portrait-painter,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  his  younger  brother 
David  (d.  1874)  practised  as  a  landscape-painter. 

SINAI  In  judging  of  the  points  of  controversy 
connected  with  Sinai  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  the  historicity  of  the  Hebrew  records  involved. 
Though  new  attempts  to  fix  the  stations  of  the  wilderness 
wandering  appear  every  year,  critics  have  long  agreed  that 
the  number  of  forty  for  the  years  of  wandering  and  for  the 
stations  are  round  numbers,  and  that  the  details  are  not 
bmd  on  historical  tradition  of  the  Mosaic  age.  This 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  names  of  some  or 
all  of  the  stations  belong  to  real  places  and  are  based  on 
more  or  leas  careful  research  on  the  part  of  the  writers 
who  record  them.  As  regards  the  Mountain  of  the  Law 
in  particular,  if  the  record  of  £zod.  zix.  tq,  is  strictly 
historical,  we  must  seek  a  locality  where  600,000  fighting 
men,  or  some  two  million  souls  in  all,  could  encamp  and 
remain  for  some  time,  finding  pasture  and  drink  for  their 
cattle^  and  where  there  was  a  mountain  (with  a  wilderness 
at  its  foot)  rising  so  sharply  that  its  baw  could  be  fenced 
in,  while  yet  it  was  easily  ascended,  and  its  summit  could 
be  seen  by  a  great  multitude  below.  In  the  valley  there 
must  have  been  a  flowing  stream.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai 
doe»  not  furnish  any  locality  where  so  great  a  host  could 
meet  under  the  conditions  specified,  and  accordingly  many 


investigatongmiipliliailitistooftheiiiimbarcfHeliMWi 
and  seek  a  place  that  fmlfik  the  other  eooditions.  Bat 
when  we  consider  that  the  varioiis  records  embodied  in 
the  Pditatkuch  {q.v,)  were  oompoeed  long  after  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  that  the  authors  in  all  probabili^  never 
saw  Sinai,  and  had  no  exact  topographical  tradition  to 
fall  back  on,  but  could  picture  to  themselves  the  aoene  of 
the  events  they  recorded  only  by  the  aid  of  imagination, 
the  topographical  method  of  identifjring  the  Mountain  of 
the  Law  becomes  very  questionablew  The  Pentateudial 
writers  are  not  at  one  even  about  the  name  of  the 
mountain.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  Horeb  was  the 
name  of  the  mountain  mass  as  a  whole,  or  of  its  southern 
part,  while  Sinai  was  the  Mountain  of  the  Law  proper, 
but  it  has  been  shown  by  Dilimann  that  the  Elohist  and 
Deuteronomy  always  use  the  name  Horeb  for  the  same 
mountain  which  the  Jahvist  and  the  Priestly  Code  call 
SinaL  The  Elohist  belonged  to  Northern  Israel,  but 
Judges  V.  5  shows  that  ^ven  in  Northern  Israel  the  other 
name  Sinai  was  not  unknown.  And  it  might  be  shown, 
though  that  cannot  be  done  here,  that  the  several  aooounta 
vary  not  only  as  regards  the  name  but  in  topographical 
details.  Thus  all  that  can  be  taken  as  historically  fixed  jb 
that  after  leaving  GkMshen  the  Hebrews  abode  for  some  time 
near  a  mountain  called  Sinai  or  Horeb  (^.  TffBAiCTi,  voL 
xiiL  p.  396),  and  that  this  mountain  or  range  was  held 
to  be  holy  as  a  seat  of  the  Deity  (Exod.  iL  1, 1  Kings 
xix.). 

Where,  then,  was  this  mountain  t  The  Midianites,  of 
whom  according  to  one  source  Jethro  was  priest,  probaUj 
always  lived  east  of  the  Qulf  of  *Akaba;  yet  we  can 
hardly  follow  Beke  in  seeking  Sinai  beyond  thai  gul^  but 
must  rather  think  of  some  point  in  the  so-called  peninsnla 
of  Sinai,  which  lies  between  the  Gulfs  of  ^A^aba  and  Suei^ 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Wilderness  el-Tih,  whidi  slopes 
gently  towards  tiie  Mediterranean.  To  the  south  of  this 
wilderness  rises  the  Jebel  el-Tih,  a  mass  composed  mainly 
of  Nubian  sandstone  and  cretaceous  limestone^  which 
attains  in  fantastic  forms  an  altitude  of  some  3000  feetf; 
its  ridgte  converge  towards  the  south  and  are  cut  off  by 
great  valleys  from  the  mass  now  known  as  Mount  ffinaL 
The  latter  is  composed  of  primitive  rocks,^  granite^ 
poiphyiy,  diorita^  gneis^  Ac.  The  sandstones  of  Jebel  el- 
Tih  are  rich  in  mineials ;  inscriptions  of  Amenophis  IIL 
and  Thotfames  IH  found  on  the  spot  show  that  the  ancient 
I^gyptiaos  got  emerald,  malachite,  and  kupferj^rOn  at 
Sarbdt  al-^&dem ;  and  still  older  are  the  turquoise  and 
coj^per  mines  of  Maghira,  where  inscriptions  occur  bearing 
the  names  of  kings  from  Senefm  and  Cheops  down  to 
Bameses  IL  These  mines  were  worked  by  criminals  and 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  waste  products  of  copper 
foundries  indicate  that  the  peninsula  was  once  better 
wooded  than  now,  of  which  indeed  we  have  express 
testimony  of  post-Christian  date.  At  present  the 
dominant  feature  is  bare  walls  of  rock,  espeeiaUy  in  the 
primitive  formations ;  the  steep  and  ja^^;ed  summits  have 
a  striking  effect,  which  is  increased  by  the  various  colours 
of  the  rock  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphera  The 
deep-cut  valleys  are  filled  by  rushing  torrents  after  rain, 
but  soon  dry  up  again.  In  the  south  the  centre  of  the  main 
mountain  mass  is  Mount  Catherine  (8540  feet),  Omm 
Sh6mar  to  the  south-east  being  little  lower ;  this  peak  and 
north  of  it  Mount  Serb&l  (6750  feet),  which  rises  more 
immediately  from  the  plain,  dominate  the  KA'ah,  a  waste 
expanse  of  sand  strown  with  pebbles,  which  occupies  the 
south-west  margin  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  Ki*fdi  is  the 
village  of  Tttr,  and  at  the  southern  promontory  (Baa 
Mohammed)  is  the  little  hamlet  of  Sherm.  The  Sinai 
group  as  a  whole  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  al-IMr ;  the 
name  SioA  in  Arabic  comes  only  from  books.    The  area 
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of  the  peoinrak  is  aboat  11,200  flqtiare  miles,  iha  popol*- 
tion  is  four  to  five  thooeand  souls,  chiefly  Bedouins  of 
TuioQs  tribes,  whose  common  name,  derived  from  Tdr,  is 
7owteB.  They  have  sheep  and  goats,  with  whidi  they 
retire  in  sommer  to  the  higher  lands,  where  there  is  good 
pastore  ground,  and  where  springs  are  oomparatively 
commoD.  On  the  chalk  and  sandstone  water  is  scarcer 
tlMuri  among  the  primitive  rocks,  and  often  brackish. 
Though  the  rocks  are  bare»  there  is  always  vegetation  in 
the  dales,  especially  acacias  and  tamarisks ;  from  iJie 
latter  (T.  nummfera)  manna  is  still  derived  in  quantities 
that  vary  with  the  rainfall  On  the  hills  grow  aromatic 
plants,  especially  Thymaeem.  The  fauna  includes  the 
ibex,  hyraz^  and  hyena;  the  panther  too  is  sometimes 
found.  Flights  of  quail  have  been  observed.  In  some 
valleys  there  are  well-kept  ^^ens  and  good  date-palms; 
the  most  noted  oasis  is  ^t  of  Feiran,  in  the  north-west  of 
the  peninsula,  which  is  wateared  by  a  perennial  stream. 
Whether  Feiran  is  the  Rephidim  of  Exod.  xvii  is  a 
question  which,  like  the  identification  of  the  other  stations 
of  the  Israelites,  depends  on  the  localization  of  the 
Mountain  of  the  Law. 

There  is  no  genuine  pre-Christian  tradition  on  this 
ecobject  The  chief  authority  for  the  ancient  sanctity  of 
Mount  Sinai  is  Antoninus  Martyr  (end  of  the  6th 
century),  who  tells  that  the  heathen  Arabs  in  his  time 'still 
celebrated  a  moon  feast  there.  As  Hn  means  '*moon,*' 
this  feast  has  been  connected  witii  the  name  of  Sinai, 
bat  the  proposed  etymology  is  not  certain.  Of  heathen 
origin,  too,  are  the  many  Nabateah  inscriptions  (see 
ISASATMAxn)  of  Sinai,  found  especially  in  the  WAdy 
Mokatteb  (in  the  north-west),  and  sometimes  accompanied 
by  rude  drawings.  The  language  and  character  are 
Aramaic,  but  the  proper  names  are  mainly  those  of  Arabs, 
who  passing  by  graved  their  names  on  the  rocks.  That 
they  were  pilgmns  to  Sinai  cannot  be  made  out  with 
certainty.  The  inscriptions  date  from  the  early  years  of 
the  Christian  ers,  whui  the  Kabat»an  kingdom  was  at  its 
heights 

In  early  Christian  times  many  anchorites  inhabited 
Sinai,  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  caves,  which  are 
ntunerons  even  in  the  primitive  rocks.  Then  monasteries 
were  built,  the  most  famous  being  the  great  one  of  St 
Catherine  in  W&dy  el-D6r  (the  valley  of  the  monastery). 
On  SerbAl,  too,  tiiere  were  many  granite  dwellings,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  Fharan  (Phoenicion),  which  was  a 
bisihop's  see,  there  were,  as  the  ruins  show,  churches  and 
oonvents. 

The  question  then  is  whether  when  the  hermits  first 
settled  in  the  peninsula  there  existed  a  tradition  as  to  the 
place  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  and  whether  they  chose 
for  their  residence -a  spot  which  was  already  traditionally 
«>naecrated  by  memories  significant  to  the  Christian  as 
weU  as  to  the  Jew.  No  assertion  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  tradition  is  to  be  found  in  Josephus,  who  only  says  that 
Sinai  was  the  highest  mountain  of  the  district — a  descrip- 
tioa  which  might  apply  to  Serbil  as  seen  from  the  plain 
below.  Eusebius  uses  expressions  which  may  also  seem 
to  point  to  Serb&l  as  the  place  of  the  law-giving,  and  it 
most  be  admitted  that  the  tradition  which  seeks  the  holy 
site  in  the  group  of  Jebel  MtisA  (ue.,  the  mass  of  which 
Moant  Catherine  is  the  highest  peak)  is  not  older  than  the 
time  of  Justinian,  so  that  the  identification  with  Mount 
Serbdl  seems  to  have  greater  antiquity  in  its  favour.  In 
later  times  Jebel  Mus4  and  Serb^i  had  each  its  own 
tradition,  and  the  holy  places  were  pointed  out  at  each ; 
thns  from  the  monastery  of  St  Catherine  a  path  of  granite 
steps  was  oonstmcted  up  to  "the  Mountain  of  the  Law," 
but  nmilar  steps  are  found  at  SerbiL  That  these  traditions 
are  not  decisive,  however^  is  admitted,  more  or  less,  even 


by  those  modems  who^  like  LepeiuB,  Eben,  Bartlett,  give 
their  voice  for  Serb&L  Most  authorities  still  prefer  Jebel 
MtisA  or  some  point  in  that  group,  but  they  again  differ  in 
details.  First  of  all  there  is  much  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  route  by  which  the  Hebrews  approached  the 
mountain.  Then  comes  the  question  of  finding  a  suitable 
plain  for  their  encampment  under  the  mountain,  which  is 
best  met  if,  with  Robinson,  Stanley,  Palmer,  and  others, 
the  plain  is  taken  to  be  that  of  al-Rdhe  and  the  overhang- 
ing mountain  to  be  Jebel  Sufsafeh.  The  latter  is  over  6300 
feet  high,  and  consists  of  pasture  ground;  it  does  not  fit  all 
the  details  in  Exodus,  but  this  objection  is  quite  as  strong 
against  the  traditional  site  on  Jebel  Utsi  (Mount  Moses), 
which  lies  farther  to  the  south.  Jebel  Mdsd  has  been 
accepted  by  Tischendorf,  Laborde,  Ritter,  Strauss,  Farrar, 
and  many  others;  on  this  view  the  Israelites  must  have 
encamped  in  the  narrow  WAdy  al-Seba*fyeh,  north  of  the 
mount  But  the  absence  of  exact  topographical  detail  on 
the  part  of  the  Biblical  narrators,  who  always  s{>eak  of 
Sinai  as  if  it  were  a  single  summit  and  give  no  hint  about 
several  summits  of  which  it  is  one,  shows  that  in  their 
time  there  was  no  real  tradition  on  the  matter,  and  that 
all  attem  ts  at  identification  are  necessarily  vain. 

LiUraiu  . — Barckhardt,  TraveU  in  Syrin^'Jbc,  London,  1822; 
Leon  de  lAborde,  Voyoffe  de  TArdbit  Petrie,  Paria,  188(M6; 
Robinson,  Biblical  Jteiearchea,  London,  1841 ;-  Lepaiua,  Stise, 
Berlin,  1845  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Paletiine;  Fr&aa,  Aui  d.  Orient, 
Stuttgart,  1867 ;  Ordnanet  Survey  of  the  Pen.  of  Sinai^  South- 
ampton, 1869,  8  vols. ;  Palmer,  Detart  qf  the  Exodue,  Cambridge, 
1871;  Ebers,  Dutch  Ooaen  turn  Sinai,  2d  ed.,  Leipeic,  1881; 
Baker  Greene,  Ths  Hebrew  MignUion^  London,  1888  ;  Hull.  i/biiM^ 
Seir,  Sinai,  and  West  Palestine,  London,  3886.  See  alao  the 
Palestine  Society's  Quarterly  Statement,^  passim.  '  (A.  SO. ) 

SINCLAIR,  Sib  John,  Babt.  (1754-1835),  a  toIu- 
minous  Scottish  author,  was  descended  from  the  Sinclairs 
of  Ulbster,  a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Caithness.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Qeorge  Sinclair  and  Janet|  daughter 
of  William,  Lord  Strathnaver,  and  was  born  at  Thurso 
Castie,  10th  May  1754.  For  a  short  time  he  lutd  Logan 
the  poet  as  a  private  tutor,  and,  after  studying  Greek 
and  Latin  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  ent^^  the 
university  in  his  thirteenth  year.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  in  1775,  and  was 
subsequently  called  to  the  English  bar  (Lincoln's  Inn), 
but,  prefering  politics  to  law,  was  in  1780  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  his  native  county.  As  Caithness  was 
then  only  alternately  represented  with  Bute,  he  was  in 
1784  chosen  for  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall,  and  in  1796  for 
Petersfield,  Hampshire,  his  parliamentary  career  extending 
almost  uninterruptedly  over  thirty  years  till  July  1811. 
In  1782  he  began  the  issue  of  those  pamphlets  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation  which 
made  him  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  author  of  his 
time,  his  separate  publications,  as  given  in  his  Memcv^ 
amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  His 
reputation  as  a  financier  and  political  economist  was  firmly 
established  by  his  publication  in  1784  of  the  History  of 
the  PMic  Revenue  of  the  British  JSmpire,  to  subsequent 
editions  of  which  was  added  a  Revtew  of  the  Financial 
Administration  of  the  Riffht  Hon,  William  Pitt,  The 
adoption  of  his  plan  for  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills 
during  the  great  commercial  stagnation  of  1793  pre- 
vented the  ruin  of  a  large  number  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  and  in  1797  Pitt  consulted  him  when  the 
treasury  threatened  to  become  exhausted,  with  the  result 
that  the  scheme  known  as  the  *'  loyalty  loan  "  yna  estab- 
lished. On  4th  February  1786  Sinc^ir  was  created  a 
bai'onet  of  Great  Britain.  After  succeeding  his  father  in 
1770  he  had  set  himself  to  improve  the  family  estates,  thus 
changing  in  a  great  degree  the  aspect  of  Caithness  and 
affording  employment  to  a  largely  increased  number  of  the 
population.    In  1 7 9 1  he  established  at  Edinburgh  a  society 
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for  the  Improremeat  of  breeds  of  sheep;  and  in  1793  he 
oircalated  a  plan  for  a  board  of  agricnltare  and  internal 
improYemenL  When  the  board  was  shortly  afterwards 
established  by  a  charter  from  the  crown  he  was  nominated 
its  first  -president  From  the  agricnl  total  reports  published 
by  this  society  he  compiled  his  Codeof  AgricuUurt^  published 
in  1819.  about  1790  he  conceived  a  plan  for  a  StatUtical 
AccowU  of  Scotland,  and  the  work  was  published  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  1791-1799. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  was  also  the  anthor  of  a  number  of 
tracts  on  naval  and  military  subjects;  and  in  1794  he 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  a  regiment  of  a 
thousand  men,  at  first  called  the  **  Caithness  Fencibleo," 
afterwards  the  **  Rothesay  and  Caithness  Fencibles";  a 
second  battalion  of  a  thousand  men  was  raised  by  him  in 
1795,  which  took  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Ireland 
in  1798.  Though  originally  a  supporter  in  parliament  of 
the  war  policy  of  Pitt,  he  afterwards  joined  the  "armed 
neutrality''  party,  which  advocated  retrenchment  and 
reform.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  by  Pitt  a  commis- 
sioner for  superintending  the  oonstruction  of  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  member  of 
most  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  Continent,  and 
held  as  many  as  twenty-five  foreign  diplomas.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  a 
fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  and  president 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  London.  No  man  of  his  time- 
took  a  more  comprehensive  and  enlightened  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country  or  conferred  on  it  more 
substantial  benefits.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  intimate 
friendship  of  many  eminent  contemporaries  both  at  home 
and  abroikd,  with  several  of  whom  he  kept  up  an  extensive 
correspondence.    He  died  21st  December  1835. 

By  his  fint  wife,  a  daaehter  of  Alexander  Maitland  of  Stoke 
Netrington  near  Londoo,  be  had  two  daqghtan,  of  whom  the 
elder,  Hannah,  was  the  aathoreae  of  a  work  on  the  Principle*  of  the 
Chrittian  FaUh,  By  hie  second  wife,  the  Hon.  Diana  Macdonald, 
onl7  daughter  of  Alexander,  first  Lord  Macdonald,  he  had  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  George  (1790-1660),  who  soc- 
ceeded  to  the  barohetcv,  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Byron  and  Peel  at 
Harrow,  and  b  styled  by  Byron  the  "prodigy  of  our  school 
da^*';  the  third  son,  John  (1797-1876),  oecame  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  and,  besides  the  Memcin  of  nis  father,  wrote  several 
theological  works ;  and  the  foarth  daughter,  Catherine  (1800>1864), 
who  for  many  years  acted  as  his  secretary,  after  his  death  achieved 
some  distinction  as  an  authoress,  her  principal  works  being  Modem 
AcoompUahvienUf  18S6 ;  Scotland  and  the  Seoteh,  1840 ;  Modem 
Flirtation,  1841 ;  and  Popular  Legenda  and  Bible  Trvthe,  1852. 

See  ComiptmdeHe*  tf  the  Rit^  Bon.  «<r  John  Stndair,  Bart.,  wUh  RemiitU' 
emeu  of  IHtttnguUhed  CkmtmeUn.2  vols.,  London,  18Sl$  ^xAMomeirt  eftMlAfo 
and  IVerks  of  the  Right  Boa.  Btr  /oAii  Sinolair,  9  rols.,  Edlnlmrgb,  IMt 

SIND,  the  westernmost  territorial  subdivision  of  India, 
and  a  frontier  province  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
geographical  and  political  aspect,  lies  between  the  23d  and 
28th  parallels  of  N.  latitude  and  between  the  66th  and 
Tlst  meridians  of  E.  longitude.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south  is  estimated  at  360  miles,  and  the  average  of  its 
breadth  from  east  to  west  at  170.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Khelat  state  (see  Baluchistan),  the 
Punjab,  and  BahAwalpdr;  on  the  £.  by  Jaisalmir  and 
Hnlani,  or  generally  the  moi%  desert  tracts  of  Western 
Rajputana;  on  the  S.  by  the  Runn  of  Cutch  (Rann  of 
Kachh)  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Ehelat, 
yrhich  overlaps  it  on  the  nortL  Including  the  alienated 
district  of  Khairpur  and  the  extensive  tract  to  the  south 
called  the  political  superintendency  of  the  Thar  and  Par- 
kar,  its  area  is  set  down  as  between  56,000  and  57,000 
square  mOes. 

The  one  great  geographical  feature  in  Sind  is  the  lower 
Indus,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
province,  first  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  then  turning 
somewhat  to  the  east,  then  returning  to  a  line  more 
directly  south,  and  finally  inclining  to  the  west^  to  seek  an 


outlet  at  the  sea.  Tfaongh  there  is  much  eimilaritj  in  t^a 
appearance  of  the  landscape  on  the  two  sides  of  the  broad 
river,  the  distant  Mne  of  mountains  between  Sakhar  and 
Sehwan,  the  steep  pass  overhanging  the  water  at  Lakki, 
and  the  hill  country  below  Sehwan  give  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  right  bank,  and  lend  it  special  attraction 
when  contrasted  with  the  flat  lowlands,  merging  into 
deesrt,  on  the  left  Sind  has  been  aptly  likened  to  Egypt. 
If  the  one  depends  for  life  and  fertility  on  the  Kile,  so 
does  the  other  on  the  Indus.  The  cities  and  towns  are 
not  so  readily  to  be  compared.  Hyderabad,  notwith- 
standing its  remarkable  fortress  and  handsome  tombs,  can 


Map  of  Sind. 

scarcely  vie  in  interest  as  a  native  capital  with  Cairo ;  nor 
can  Kurrachee,  as  a  Europeanized  capital,  be  said  to  have 
attained  the  celebrity  of  Alexandria.  Yet  there  are  some 
respects  in  which  this  particular  proviuce  would  not  be 
wholly  eclipsed,  even  in  its  outside  pictures.  It  contains 
many  monuments  of  archieological  and  architectural 
interest,  and  to  the  traveller  descending  the  river  from 
the  Punjab,  or  ascending  it  from  Kotri,  the  coup  cPcnl  on 
the  approach  to  Rohri  is  at  times  singularly  striking. 
The  beautiful  little  island  of  EhwAja  Kidhr  is  a  gem  m 
itself ;  and  there  is  at  certain  seasons  undoubted  poetry  in 
the  very  dreariness  of  Sakhar  and  Bakhar. 

O^dnj;  to  the  deficiency  of  rain,  the  coatinoance  of  hot  weather 
ia  Sind  is  exceptional.  Lying  between  two  monsoons,  it  just  escapes 
the  influence  of  both.  The  south-west  monsoon,  stops  short  at 
Tjakhpat  Bandar,  the  north-west  monsoon  at  Kurrachee,  and  even 
here  the  annual  raiafall  is  not  reckoned  at  more  than  six  or  eizht 
inches.  At  times  there  is  no  rainfaU>  for  two  or  three  years,  while 
at  others  there  is  a  whole  season's  rainfall  in  one  or  two  days.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  summer  months  rises  to  95*  F.,  and  tlio 
winter  aversge  is  60*,  the  summer  maximum  being  120*  and  the 
winter  minimum  82*.  The  temperature  on  the  sea-coast  is  much 
more  equable  than  elsewhere.  In  Northern  Sind  we  find  Iroat  in 
winter,  while  both  there  and  in  liOwer  Sind  the  summer  heat  is 
extreme  and  prolonged.  This  great  heat,  combined  with  the^  pois- 
onous exhalations  from  the  pools  loft  after  the  annual  inundation 
and  the  decaying  vegetable  deposits,  produces  the  fever  and  agae 
with  which  the  name  of  the  oountiy  ia  aasociated,  and  to  which 
even  the  natives  themselves  fall  a  pre^. 
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TUaoQIilHgd^dcpMdeBtoafiMiffwomflow.  Thkgmd 
frawmkm  ot -DAtan  m,  himvrm,  miMrtBhily  «zemMd;  ud  not  only 
m  tkb  aeCiud  Tolmiie  of  vator  sappUed  from  the  upper  Indni  liable 
to  flneCiaetioii,  but  the  jMurtknilar  luids  ioondeted  or  antoached  hy 
immdation  nxj  eeoonung  to  the  eaprioee  of  the  river.  Qneetioiia 
of  ellaTioii  and  diluvion  ere  thenforp  of  fnqoent  oeoureooe ;  and 
it  k  often  aa  hard  to  my  whether  newly-thrown-nn  hrndi  belong  to 
tiM  ateto  or  an  faidiridnal  proprietor  as  it  is  to  cledde  who  is  the 
looer  Ib  the  eaee  of  lauda  newly  eabmeiged.  In  the  lands  which,  aa 
a  mle,  are  reaehed  annually  and  in  fair  proportion  by  the  innndation, 
the  aoQ  ia  so  rich  as  to  nrodnoe  two  crope  or  eren  more  in  the  year 
without  the  aasistanee  or  mannre.  Salt  is  present  in  great  qnantity. 
The  two  principal  yearly  crope  are  the  Teroal,  known  as  raH,  sown 
in  aotnmn  and  reaped  in  spring,  and  the  antomDal,  known  as  khan/, 
sown  in  aummer  while  the  river  is  high  and  reaped  from  October  to 
Deeember.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  distinct  third  crop  called 
pesimi^  aown  in  March  and  reaped  in  Jnly  and  Angnst.  The  imple- 
ments of  huabaiMlrv  are  the  {dough  (Aor),  drawn  by  two  bollocks ;  the 
hamw  {wakar),  a  AeaTy  log  of  wood  drswn  by  four  boliock^  a  man 
standing  on  each  end ;  tiie  seed-eower  (MdrA,  a  tnbe  fixed  to  the 
nkmgh  with  a  wooden  funnel  ou  the  top^  nsea  while  the  ground  is 
being  ploughed  for  the  last  time ;  a  cunred  hook  {ddtro)  inth  teeth 
like  %  aaw,  for  reaping ;  and  a  hoe  {Hriah\,  for  weeding. 

The  prineinal  prodacts  are  Uffri  (a  well-known  Indian  grab), 
and  judri  (the  Indian  millet),  rice,  cotton,  augar-cane,  tobacco, 
oil-aaeda,  wheat,  harler,  and  indigo.  Of  theee,  wheat  may  be  oon- 
sidend  the  staple  produce  of  Upper,  and  bd{fri  and  indri  of  Middle 
and  Lower  Bud.  Datee,  plantains,  mangoee,  umes,  orangey 
poBMyanatwe,  citrons,  fige^  grapea,  apples^  tamarinds^  mnlbemee, 
and  melona  are  said  to  be  fruits  common  to  the  country ;  and  it 
ts  added  that  of  late  years  nectarines,  peaches,  apricots,  and  other 
fmit  trees  have  been  suoceesfully  introduced,  imt  the  statement 
must  be  receired  with  some  reserration  in  reepeet  of  qnantity  and 
qnmlity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fruits  imported  by  the  Aighan 
tnden  Cnd  more  faroor  than  any  home  products. 

Among  the  chief  manniactnna  may  be  mentioned  the  gold, 
sUmr,  and  ailk  embroideries,  earpeti^  eloths,  lacquered  ware, 
hocaa-trappings  and  other  leather-work,  paper,  potteiy,  tiles, 
swords,  and  matchlocks,  and  the  boxes  and  other  articles  of 
inlaid  voik  introdooed  more  than  a  century  m  tnm  Shiriz. 
The  bus  work,  a  widely  extended  industry  in  India,  ii  also  in 
Togna  in  Bind.  Yarloosly  cokmred  lac  is  laid  in  snoeeaiion  on 
the  boxes^  fte.,  while  turning  on  the  latheu  and  the  deeign  is  then 
cnt  throqgh  the  difTorent  ooloun.  HTuerabad  haa  long  been 
fiuDoue  for  ito  silks  and  cottons^  silyer  and  gold  work,  and  la«mered 
omamenta,  and  the  district  could  once  boast  of  skilled  workmen 
m  arms  and  armour ;  but;  unless  the  demand  for  the  producta  of 
its  lAdnatriea  increase,  it  ie  to  be  feared  that  ito  old  reputation 
will  not  long  be  maintained.  In  the  cloths  called  siMft,  silk  is 
wren  with  the  striped  ootton— aprsetiee  poesibly  due  to  the  large 
Mohammedan  population  of  the  country,  as  no  Moslem  can  wear 
a  gnnnaBt  of  pure  silk  -without  infhtotion  of  the  lew.  As  renrds 
the  carpets,  Sir  George  Btrdwood  states  Chat  thoee  tnm  Bind  are 
the  cheapMt,  eoaaest,  and  least  durable  of  all  made  in  India. 
Fomsflriy  th^  were  fine  in  design  and  colouring  but  of  lato  yMrs 
they  ha^  gnatly  deteriorated.  The  cheap  rugs,  which  sell  for 
abcMKt  99.  each,  are  made  with  the  pile  (if  not  altogether)  of  cow 
upon  a  common  cotton  foundation,  with  a  rough 


ahoot    The  pattoma  are  bold  and  suited  to  the  material, 
he  dres  good  a^a  harmonious. 
In  18S7  the  soolpgy  of  Bind  was  reported  by  Bumes  to  com- 


nine  of  genera  and  species  20  mammals,  191  birds,  80  fishee, 
11  reptiles,  besides  900  in  other  departmento  of  natural  hiatory. 
Of  wrild  animala  we  find  the  tiger  (in  the  junglee  of  Upper  Bind), 
the  hpens,  the  g^rkhar  or  wild  ass  (in  the  south  part  of  the  Thar 
and  rarkw  dietriet),  the  wol^  jackal,  fox,  wild  hog,  antelope^ 
pJbfJto  dr  hog  deer,  hares,  and  poreupinee.  Of  birds  of  prey,  the 
▼nltore  and  several  Tsrietiee  of  falcon  may  be  mentioned.  The 
,  peUotn,  stork,  crsno^  and  E^grptian  ibis  frequent  the 


shoree  of  the  delts.  BesideB  these  there  are  the  vbAra  rbustard) 
or  <sMr,  the  rock-grouse,  quail,  partridge,  and  Tsrioua  kinds  of 
'Waterfowl  are  plentiful ;  in  the  cold  seeson  the  Iskee  or 
ere  eoveied  with  wild  geeee,  h/Jtang^  ducks,  teal,  curlew, 
and  snipsL  Among  other  snimals  to  be  noted  are  scorpions^  liaards, 
eentipeaes,  and  many  snakes. 

The  domeetie  animals  include  camels  (one-humpod),  bnflkloee, 
sheep  and  gMts,  hones  and  eases  (small  but  harny),  mules^  and 
boUocks.  Of  flsh  there  are^  on  the  sea-coast,  sharks,  saw-fiab» 
mym,  and  akato;  cod,  sir,  eaedOo,  red-enapper,  MUftr,  UgU, 
,  and  httrm  abound.    A  kind  of  sardine  aleo  frequento  the 


In  the  Indus,  the  finest  flsToured  and  moet  plentiful  fish 
is  the  mOo,  fleneraDy  identified  with  the  Msa  fish  of  the  GanMS. 
Damikro  (LaUo  rokUa)  and  mullet,  mordko  {(HrrhinA  mrigala), 
fmmdam  {NctopUrwt  kaptrai^  kkaga  or  catfish  (JUia  buehanani), 
popri  (Barhui  earaNaX  tkakiar',  jerkko,  and  suifMri  (ifocroaM  aor) 
are  also  found.  Otter,  turtle,  and  porpoise  are  fluently  met 
pith :  00  top  fTs  H>n^-ffa9iitad  alUgatorf  Mid  water-fiMket. 


TheaxtflBtdffenstltadiirehtlTalyamaa  The  f oieste  (ahout 
eighty-eeTcn  in  number)  are  utuated  for  the  most  pert  on  thebanks 
of  the  Indue,  and  extend  southward  from  Ohotki  in  the  Bohri 
deputy  ooUectorato  to  the  middle  delta.  They  are  described  vk 
naiTow  strips  of  land,  from  two  to  three  miles  in  length,  and 
ranging  from  two  furlongs  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  The  laneet  are 
between  9000  and  10,000  acree  in  area,  but  are  subject  to  cQminu- 
rion  owing  to  the  encroachmenta  of  the  stream.  The  wood  is 
principally  hdtml{Acacia  arabica\  hakam  {Popului  ev^raiiea),  and 
kamdi  {ProaopU  tpidgera).  The  UUi  {DaUwgia  Siufi)  grows  to 
some  extent  in  Upper  Bind ;  the  iron-wood  tree  (Toeoma  undukrta) 
IB  found  near  the  lulls  in  the  Mohar  districts.  There  are,  boeides, 
the  mm  {Mdia  AxadiraeKta)^  the  pival  (Ficut  rdigio»a\  the  Mr 
{ZiMf/pkua  Jvjuba),  The  delta  has  no  foreste,  but  ita  shores  abound 
with  mangrove  trees.  Of  trees  introduced  by  the  forest  depart- 
ment we  haye  the  tamarind  ( Tamarindua  tiwfioa),  seyeral  Australian 
wattle  trees,  the  water-chestnut  (Trema  natana).  the  atUa  (fmdltra 
o^fe^no/w),  the  bakera  {TermifuUia  BMariea),  tne  carob  tree  (Cern- 
tmia  Siliqua),  the  China  tallow  {StiUitufia  adnfera),  the  M  (^oU 
Mdrmdoi),  and  the  manah  {Basiia  ItUifolia).  There  is  a  specially 
oigsniaed  forest  department 

For  administratiTe  purpoees  the  prorinoe  hss  fire  well-under- 
stood divisions ;— <1)  FnmH&r,  Upper  Sind,  of  which  the  principal 
town  is  Jacobabed,  named  after  the  late  General  John  Jacob, 
G.B.,  ito  founder ;  the  hamlet  which  occupied  ita  site  in  1848  was 
a  mere  speck  in  the  deeert,  and  ita  name,  Khanjgsrh,  can  hardly 
be  associated  with  the  fine  canal  and  abundant  Tesotation  now 
marking  the  locality ;  {2)  Shikarpur,  with  ita  cspitalof  the  same 
name  and  Sakhar,  Dotn  notable  placee  on  the  nght  bank  of  the 
Indus ;  in  this  dirision  also  are  the  towns  of  LarkhAna  and  Rohri, 
the  last  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer ;  (8)  Hyderabad  {Haidarabad). 
of  which  the  chief  town,  haring  the  same  name,  wis  the  capital 
of  the  province  prior  to  the  Britiah  occupation ;  (4)  Kurrachee 
(KaraclU),  with  ita  modem  Europeanlsed  capital  and  harbour  and 
Tattha,  a  town  of  intereeting  local  associations ;  (5)  Thar  and 
Farkar,  an  outlying  distaict  on  the  eonth-east,  more  or  less  pert  of 
the  desert  tnct  extending  hr  and  wide  in  that  particular  quarter. 
Beaidee  these  there  is  the  territory  of  Mir  'All  Mured,  Talpur,  greatlv 
curtailed  of  ita  original  dimensions,  but  stQl  forming  a  large  land 
alienation  in  Upper  Bind. 

Where  cultivation  depends  so  much  on  the  character  of  the  year's 
inundation,  it  Is  natnni  that  the  revenue  should  be  uncertain.  In 
1888-84,  for  instance,  the  river  was  abnormally  low.  Consequently 
the  area  of  cultivation  was  contracted,  and,  while  considenble  re- 
missions had  to  be  granted,  collections  were  with  difficulty  csrried 
out  The  rainlkll,  moreover,  except  in  the  Thar  and  Parkar  dis- 
trict was  not  only  scanty  but  unseasonable.  In  Thar  and  Psrkar 
the  rainfall  was  especially  favounblo,  and  owing  to  an  early  in- 
undation and  wise  prepantiona  lands  never  before  cultivated  were 
brought  under  the  plough. 

The  gross  canal  revenue  in  Bind  amounted  in  1888-84  to 
R&3,688,764.  and  the  land  revenue  to  Rs.  1,171, 925.  In  round 
numben  ana  English  figures  without  reference  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  rupee— the  total  is  about  £487,000,  of  which  three- 
fburtha  Is  due  to  canal  irrigation. 

The  population  may  be  roughly  reckoned  at  two  millions  and  a 
half,  an  eetimato  which  ii  borne  out  l^  the  census  of  1881.  Eurrachee 
is  now  the  most  popiflous  of  the  capitals,  and  ito  numben  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  8hikan>nr  and  Hyderebed.  But  the  character  of  ito 
inhabitanto  dilTen  from  that  of  other  large  towns  in  Bind.  They 
are  for  the  moot  part  foreign  and  migntory,  and  do  not  represent 
the  true  Sindia. 

Of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  people  in  Bind  the  Moham- 
medans comprue  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  the  Hindus  the 
remaining  third.  The  Mohammedana  may  be  divided  i^to  two 
great  bo^ea— the  Bindis  proper  and  the  naturalised  Bindis.  The 
Sindi  proper  is  a  deecendant  of  the  original  Hindu.  In  religion 
he  Is  a  Bull,  though  some  of  tiie  Bindis  belons  to  the  Sbia  sect 
There  are  mbabiy  more  tiian  three  hnndrea  families  or  cUns 
among  the  Sindia.  Tliere  is,  ss  a  rule,  no  distinction  of  caste,  ex- 
cept tiwt  followen  of  certain  vocations— such  as  weavera,  leather- 
worken,  sweepers,  huntomen— are  considered  low  and  vile.  The 
six  different  cuunes  of  naturalized  Bindis  are— the  four  families  of 
the  B^iyids  (the  Bokh^  Mathari,  Bhiriri,  and  Lakhihlyi) ;  the 
Afghans,  from  Ehorasan ;  the  Baluchis ;  the  slaves  or  Sfdie — 
originally  Africana ;  the  Memana ;  and  the  Khw^as.  The  Hindu 
population  of  Bind  may  be  divided  into  the  following  principal 

castes: ^the  Brahmana,  Eshatrias,  Waishisji,  and  Sudras,  with 

their  subdivisions.  Besides  theee  there  are  the  Sikhs,  and  the  reli- 
noua  mendicauto— tbe  Banisi,  Jogi,  Gosdfn,  and  Ogar,— all  of 
Brehman  origiiL 

The  educational  progress  made  in  Bind  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  succeeding  the  mutiny  hss  been  very  great  In  1858  there 
WHS  but  one  Government  English  school,  with  82  boys,  at  Kumchee, 
and  one  with  26  boys  at  Hydenbad ;  and  of  the  82  only  8  of  the 
pupils  were  SindL  In  1884-85  Bind  could  boast  of  a  Government 
high  school  ft  K vmcbee  with  400  pupils,  of  another  high  school  «t 
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HydflrtlMd  with  888  pDnOs,  tad  of  a  third  at  Shikmrpor  with  228 
boyi.  The  thxw  paned  80  oat  of  48  candidates  for  matricQlatioii 
■t  the  Bombay  uniTeiBity.  Of  Tenuioalar  or  Sindi-Penian  schools 
under  native  mssten  there  were  84  which  came  under  Ooyeminent 
sttperrision  in  1868,  whereas  there  were  in  1884-86  no  less  than  28 
middle  schools— tesching  the  remacalar  and  English— with  1166 
pnpils ;  snd  in  the  primary  schools  the  nomber  <ff  paiNOs  was  nearly 

■  Oaptein  (now  Sir  Bichard)  Barton  hss  given  a  clear  and  instme- 
tive  aocoont  of  the  langosge  and  literatare  of  Bind.  The  large 
proportion  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  words  admitted,  the  anomalons 
straetare  of  the  grammar,  and  the  special  sounds  of  certain  letters 
of  iti  alphabet  render  the  first  remarkable;  and  the  original 
romantic  poems  and  translations  of  Arabic  religions  works  com- 
mand the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  second.  Among  the  more 
celebrated  of  the  native  writers  are  Makhdom  Hdbhim,  Makhdam 
Abdullah,  and  Saiyid  Abdn'l-Latii: 

The  leading  featares  of  the  two  years'  campaign  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  the  Poigab  and  Sind  have  been  touched  on  elee- 
where  (see  India,  voL  zii.  p.  787).  About  711  ▲.]>.  the  Hindus  of 
Sind  were  .conouered  by  Muhammad  Kssim,  the  young  general 
of  the  caliph  Walid,  but  his  sncosssors  were  onaUe  to  hold  their 
around,  in  reality  it  was  the  overwhelming  irruption  of  Mahm^  of 
Ghami  three  centuries  later  which  finally  subjugated  the  province. 
Nearly  six  centuries  later  still,  Sind  was  annexed  by  the  great  Akbar 
to  Delhi.  In  the  mesnwhile  it  had  been  governed  by  princes  and 
petty  chiefs,  all  of  whom  are  celebrated  in  local  history.  After 
Akbar,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  of  India,  there 
is  little  historically  important  to  distinguidi  the  province,  separated 
from  the  other  divisions  of  the  Mughal  empire^  though  its  governors 
poeseesed  a  certain  delegated  power  which  might  well  have  tempted 
the  more  ambitious  to  revolt  When  Nadir  took  possession  of  the 
lands  west  of  the  Indus,  one  Ndr  Muhammad  Kalhora  was  the  oiMMi 
ruler  in  Sind.  The  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  clsimed  flneal 
descent  flrom  Abbas,  uncle  of  the  prophet,  and  had  a  widely-spread 
repute  for  sanctity.  Their  political  influence  had  been,  moreovei^ 
increasing  for  many  vears,  and  in  the  person  of  one  or  two  of  their 
stronger  chiefs  they  bad  on  sundry  occasions  risen  in  arms  sgainst 
the  &perial  troops.  In  1701,  or  thirty-eight  years  before  the 
Persian  invasion,  Yar  Muhammad  Kahora  haa  obtained  posse  ' 
of  Shikarpur,  and  managed  to  get  from  the  Mughal  emperor  a  fi 
inferring  upon  him  the  *'subahdiri"  of  the  JXn  districtB, 
the  title  of  ^Khuda  Yit  Khan."  On  hie  death  in  1719  he  uw 
extended  his  territory  by  the  aoquirition  of  the  Ksiidiiba  and 
Larkhina  dietrlots,  and  of  Sib^  a  vast  tract  of  oountzy  then  in- 
dudiuff  within  iti  limiti  Sakhar  as  well  as  Shikarpur.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nibr  Muhammad,  who,  as  above  shown,  was  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  having  to  account  for  his  actions  to  no 
less  notable  an  antagonist  than  Nadir  himaeUl  The  latter  was 
eventually  appeased  by  an  annual  tribute  of  20  lakhs  of  rupees,  and 
on  hli  return  to  Persia  conferred  upon  the  Kalhora  prince  Uie  title 
of  "  Shah  Kuli  Khan.  "  On  Nadirs  death  the  Sind  lands  of  N^ 
Muhammad  became  tributary  to  Ahmad  Shah  of  Kandahar,  the 
transfer  being  sealed  hr  the  beetowal  of  a  new  title,  "  Shah  Nawis 
Khan."  This  occurred  in  1748,  from  which  date  till  1788— when 
Abdul  Nabi,  the  last  of  the  Kalhora  princes,  was  deliMted  by  Mir 
Fath  All  Khan,  and  the  ruling  dynssfy  forcibly  superseded  1^  the 
Talpdr  Baluch  chiefs— the  local  history  is  a  mere  record  of  conflicts 
and  reconciliations,  treaties  and  evasions  of  treabr,  as  rmrds  out- 
side powers,  and  of  revolution  and  bloodshed  witnin.  The  seat  of 
government  had  become  eetablished  at  Hyderabad,  founded  by 
GhuUm  Shah  Kalhora  in  1768.  We  now  come  to  the  Talpdrs. 
These  Baluchis  had  immigrated  to  Sind  from  their  native  hills 
under  a  Mir  Shahdad  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and 
liad  taken  ssrvice  under  Nor  Muhammad  Kalhora.  Shahdad,  raised 
to  rank  and  influence,  died,  leaving  four  sons,  the  third  of  whom, 
Mir  Bahram,  succeeded  aa  head  of  the  tribe.  His  murder  by  a 
grandson  of  Ndr  Muhammad  was  one  of  Uie  main  causee  of  the  ill- 
feeling  which  had  culminated  in  bitter  hostility  when  later  acts  of 
treachery  and  barbarism  sealed  the  fate  of  the  tyrant  rulers.  The 
Talpdrs  entered  Hyderabad  as  conquerors ;  but  unfortunaUly  for 
the  consolidation  of  their  sovereign^  the  suspicious  nature  cf  Mir 
Fath  Ali,  the  head  of  the  house,  alarmed  his  near  relatives.  His 
nephew  Sohrab  fled  to  Upper  Sind,  and  founded  the  principality  of 
Khairpur,  while  Tara,  moving  eastward,  became  the  independent 
chief  of  Mirpur.  Later  on,  Mir  Fath  Ali,  undeterred  by  divisions 
which  he  had  no  power  to  prevent;  admitted  to  a  share  of  his  own 
sovemment  of  Hyderabad  his  three  younger  brothers,  Ghulam  Ali, 
Karm  Ali,  and  Murad  AIL  On  the  death  of  Fath  Ali  in  1801 
the  three  continued  to  nile  together ;  and  when  Ghulam  Ali  was 
killed  in  1 811  the  daumvirate  remained  supreme ;  but,  on  the  death 
of  Karm  Ali  in  1828  and  Murad  Ali  a  few  years  later,  the  old  system 
was  revived,  and  a  govemmeilt  of  four  again  instituted.  Such  was 
the  Btote  of  things  when  British  relations  with  the  province  had 
become  necessarily  an  urgent  consideration,  owing  to  the  Aftiian 
expedition  of  1838  (see  vol.  xii.  p.  807). 

Punng  this  oriels  of  Anglo-Indian  history  the  poUtkia  ofiloers  in 


Sind  and  Bahidifatni  had  a  dttteoH  tMk  to  psrfocn,  ami  itir 
infinitely  to  their  credit  that  mora  misehier  did  not  anMie  la  theaa 
countries  from  the  many  and  heavy  BritMi  disssfirn  in  tiie  north. 
But  the  amirs  of  Sind  ware  to  be  dealt  with  for  infraetkna  of  treaty 
if  not  for  open  hostility;  and  Sir  Oharlea  Napier  had  to  call  thesa 
to  account  soon  sftor  his  arrival  at  Sakhar  in  the  autumn  of  1842. 
The  long  and  oomplax  narrativa  need  not  be  here  repeatnd.  tnflloo 
it  to  state  that  the  ontooma  was  the  conquest  of  Sind,— -the 
immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Miini,  fought  in  the  vidnity  of 
Hyderabad  in  Febraary  1848.  A  conrse  cf  rae,  firm,  and  kindly 
administration  inangnrated  b7  SIbt'  Charles  Napier  himaelt  and 
continued-  by  Meesn  Prinj^  Vrsrs^  Inverarity,  Gen.  John  Jacobs 
Sir  W.  Marswether,  and  later  eommiasioners,  hss  since  made  tha 
province  an  important  section  cf  tha  western  presidency  cf  India. 
The  story  of  the  eight  veaia*  nle  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  Sind  haa 
yet  to  be  written,  but  Ua  name  is  associated  with  numarooa  matteia 
of  paramount  importaaoe,— -in  relation  eapedally  to  the  iwaitioa 
ana  fortnnea  of  tna  deposed  amira^  the  rights  ^d  immnnitiea  of 
the  old  privileged  landhoMers,  the  orgsniistion  of  municipal  insti- 
tutions, the  promotion  of  systsmatio  education,  the  due  adminiatra- 
tbn  of  Justice  and  the  erection  ef  public  woika  of  utiUty. 

flee  Raghee'stfMMMr^AM;  Bmiiim''am$Urf^fm^i  M$mitm  Otmrmmmt 
Mmardif  No.  zrlL;  Bomtrnf  MimwHmmt  Mtpori,  JBtSi  Ammwml  Rtpmi  mm  A4- 

BMwMd's  EmMattfikUm  Otmrt,  Perls,  Itfl.  <P.  J.  Q.) 

BINQAN,  4  form  of  the  name  Sb-oah  Foo  (g.fi). 

6INQAP0B£|  a  Britiah  dependency,  oommetdaUjr 
and  administratively  Uie  most  important  of  the  Straus 
SiTTLKMBim  (9. v.),  which  form  a  separate  oolonial  gorem- 
ment  It  oonneto  principally  of  aa  laland  S7  miles  long 
by  14  broad,  lying  of!  the  soath  end  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
anla,  bot  also'  inclndes  npwards  of  70  insignificant  islets 


ttnsapore  snd  its  BBvirons* 
to  the  south  and  west  within  a  radios  of  \0  miles,  f^m 
the  mainland  of  Johor,  as  this  ffart  of  the  peninsula  is 
called,  Singapore  island  is  separated  by  a  strait,  Salat 
Tabras  or  Tambrosh,  less  than  half  a  mile  wide  at  the 
narrowest  point,  which  was  formerly  the  main  channel  of 
navigation  to  the  Chinese  seas.  Tlie  name  of  Singapore 
Strait  is  given  to  the  much  wider  channel  which  separates 
the  island  on  the  south  from  the  various  islands  of 
Butang,  Batang^  Bintang,  &c,  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
£a8t  Indies.  The  surface  of  Singapore  is  undulating^  and 
diviMsified  by  hiUs  ranging  from  70  to  father  less  than 
400  feet,  the  highest  point  being  Bnkit  Timah,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  (about  019  feety..  Geologioally 
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^  eon  of  ihd  lolaiid  ooonlB  of  ajTSteUine  roeka ;  bat  in 
the  W6rt  theie  an  aluJea,  oonglomentMy  and  aandstonM ; 
and  all  loond  the  laland  the  TaUeys  are  filled  with  allavial 
depontB  on  a  much  more  extensive  acale  than  might  be 
loMced  for  where  none  of  the  streams  have  a  eonrse  of 
more  than  six  miles^  or  attain  to  any  considerable  siae 
except  after  heavy  rains  (see  detaiis  in  J.  R.  Logan's  '*  Local 
and  Belative  Qeology  of  Singapore,*  in  Jowr^  Beng.  An. 
Soe^  voL  xvL,  and  '*The  Qeology  of  the  Straits  of  Sing^ 
pore^"  in  Lomd,  QtoL  Jour^  1851,  voL  viL).  The  south- 
western shores  are  fringed  with  coral  recl^  and  living 
coral  fields  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  strait  Being 
chiefly  compoeed  of  red  days  and  kterite,  the  soil*  is  not 
generally  ruh,  and  requires  careful  and  liberal  husbandry 
to  make  it  really  productive.  When  it  was  first  occupied 
by  the  Engtish  the  whole  island  was  covered  with  forest 
and  jangle ;  and,  althon^  this  was  largely  cleared  off  sub- 
sequent to  1837,  when  a  mania  for  nutmeg  plantations  set 
in,  the  moisture  and  wahnth  of  the  climate  have  kept  it 
clothed  with  luxuriant  and  perpetual  verdure,  in  which 
palms,  ferns,  and  orchids  are  conspicuous  forms.  ''Near 
the  shores  by  the  mouths  of  creeksi  are  grouped  quaint 
dwellings  of  fishermen,  built  of  wood  or  palm  leaf  standing 
on  piles  over  the  water.  In  the  smooth  sandy  bays  cocoa- 
nut  palms  shelter  picturesque  Malay  houses.  More  inland 
we  find  groves  of  fruit  treesi  small  patches  of  sugar-cane^ 
Chinese  gardens,  tapioca  and  indigo  fidds.  Neat  bunga- 
lows— ^the  residences  of  officials,  merchants,  and  nch 
Chinese  and  Arabs — diversify  the  scene^  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  In  the  remote  parts  of  the  idand 
more  especially  there  are  waste  spaces  which  were  formerly 
gambler  plantations  and  are  now  covered  with  coarse 
lalang  grass"  (Qovemor  Wild).  The  nutmeg  trees  which 
had  for  twenty  years  been  a  main  source  of  wealth  were 
blighted  in  1860 ;  the  plantations  were  completely  given 
op ;  and,  though  many  of  the  abandoned  trees  recovered 
and  nutm^  can  still  be  gathered  in  Sin^^pore,  they  have 
never  again  been  cultivated.  Cotton-planting  was  next 
tried,  but  without  success,  and  though  cinnamon  grows 
well  the  labour  necessary  for  its  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture is  too  expensive.  Gutta  percha,  originally  intro- 
dooed  to  England  from  Singapore^  was  so  much  run  upon 
diat  all  the  trees  of  that  kind  in  the  island  were  exter- 
minated, tkmbier  and  pepper,  both  at  one  time  largely 
grown,  have  for  many  years  been  of  little  account  labenan 
coffee^  pineapples,  cocoa-nuts,  and  aloes  are  now  the  most 
important  objects  of  cultivation.  Quite  recently  districts 
have  been  enclosed  for  reforestation  and  the  eucalyptus 
and  other  trees  have  been  planted.  Almost  all  kinds  of 
fruits  do  well  in  the  island, — the  custard-apple^  pineapple^ 
soqr-eop,  lime,  orange,  and  plantain  being  in  season  nearly 
all  the  year,  and  the  durian,  biimbing;  duku,  langsat,  man- 
goateen,  rambutan,  tarrup,  tampang,  d^c,  in  July  and 
August  and  abo  for  all  or  some  of  the  months  between 
November  and  February.  The  botanical  and  xoological 
gardens  at  Singapore,  connected  with  the  Agri-Horticul- 
toral  Society,  have  been  devoted  to  the  introduction  of 
economic  plants,  such  as  China  and  Assam  tea,  salt-bush 
or  £hagodia,  which  forms  excellent  fodder,  kc 

In  elimste  Siogspore  is  wonderfQlly  fortanirte  for  s  ooontry 
within  on»  dagree  of  the  equator.  There  ie  hardly  cny  eeasonal 
change,  and  the  anneal  range  of  temperature  is  generally  only  from 
70*  to  W.  "The  nighta  eepedally  are  very  cool  and  refreshing, 
and  enable  people  to  aleep  without  difficulty."  The  atmoephere  U 
almost  uniformly  serene^  and  the  face  of  the  ocean  is  only  disturbed 
bv  the  swell  of  distant  tempests  in  the  China  Sea  or  the  Bay  of 
nengaL  The  north-east  monsoon  is  the  master  wind  horn  Novem- 
ber to  Anrll,  but  is  generally  neither  persistent  nor  powerAil,  and 
the  south-west  monsoon  is  even  less  regular  in  its  action.  The 
•oQtherly  Winds  in  May  ^d  June*  known  as  Java  winds  have  very 
much  the  ebaractar  of  land  and  sea  hreesn,  hut  are  considered  very 
enwvaUag  in  spite-of  the  pleasant  feeling  of  fkeahneas  which  they 


at  first  produce.  BapSd  sqnaOs  (mmatru)  also  oeoor  daring  the 
south-west  monsoon  and  beneficially  dear  the  air.  Instsad  of 
periodical  rains  there  are  (on  a  sixteen  years'  average)  167  wet  days 
distributed  throughout  the  year.  The  annual  rainfall  is  92*27 
inches  «_1880^  a  very  dry  year,  d^owed  only  69  inches,  according 


to  Dr  Roweli's  rspwt  The  mean  mazimum  temperature  in  the 
shade  is  86*7,  the  mean  minimum  In  the  shade  78  .  The  highest 
tempemture  obeerved  during  the  sixteen  jears  was  94* in  April  1878, 
and  the  lowest  66*  in  February  1874.  Host  of  the  domestio 
animals  of  Surope  have  been  introduced,  but  not  in  great  numbers. 
Deer,  wild  h<^gs,  sloths,  monkeys,  and  squirrek  are  the  more  note- 
worthy mammals ;  and  tigers,  which  formerly  committed  serious 
depredations  among  the  natives,  still  occasionally  find  their  way 
aoroes  the  strait  from  the  mainland.  When  the  first  census  was 
taken  in  1824  the  settlement  of  Singapore  was  found  to  contain 
10,608  inhabitants,  and  bv  1850  this  number  had  increased  to 
nearly  60,000.  The  following  figures  show  the  more  important 
oomponents  of  the  population  m  1860, 1871,  and  1881,— the  totals 
for  those  years  being  80,702,  97,111,  and  189,208  nepeotively :-- 
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The  total  is  estimated  to  be  now  well  over  150,000.  The  pie- 
pondeianee  and  rapid  inorsaso  of  the  Chinese  is  a  most  strinng 
feature,  mainly  due,  however,  to  a  steady  stream  of  immigration. 
The  death-rate  in  Singapore  is  very  much  higher  than  the  birth- 
rate—4478  being  the  average  number  of  deatlu  in  1881>88  against 
1919  births.  This  ia  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  paucity  of  women 
—88,785  femalea  to  106,4S§  males  in  1881.  In  the  smaU  number 
of  Surmans  proper— 1288— ther9  are  nineteen  nstjonalities  rs- 

The  only  town  in  the  settUment  is  the  dty  of  Singapore,  the 
general  amital  of  the  Straits  Bettlemsnts.  It  lies  on  tbe  eonth  side 
of  the  island  in  1*  l&  K.  kt  sad  108*  58'  E.  long.,  a  bright, 
pieturssqu^  proeperous^  and  pnyeasive  pkce,  with  a  sea-frontage 
extending  for  about  6  miles  Rom  Kew  Harbour  north-east  to  the 
Bochore  and  Kallang  suburbs.  Under  the  control  of  its  munici- 
pality, whkh  has  a  yesriy  rsvenns  of  more  than  800,000  dollars,  a 
great  variety  of  improvements  have  been  effected— the  river  dredgsd 
and  deepened,  foreahores  reclaimed,  bridgee  built,  trees  planted,  and 
public  buildings  erected- within  the  last  six  or  seven  yesrs.  The 
principal  ohurohee,  the  court-houee,  and  the  European  quarters 
generally  are  rituated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  while  on  the 
south  Side  extend  the  warehousea  and  shops  of  the  European  and 
Chineae  traders  On  Peel  Hill,  170  feet  high,  sUnds  a  dtodel ;  and 
on  Government  Hill  is  the  Government  house— a  palatial  reeidence 
in  paric-like  grounds,  ^e  cosmopolitan  ehancter  of  the  popula- 
tion giveo  great  brightness  of  colour  to  the  crowded  streets  and  is 
reflected  in  the  arehiteetural  pecnliaritiee  of  the  native  quarters 
—where  Mohammedan  mosquss,  Chinese  joes-housee,  and  Hindu 
tomples  are  equally  at  home.  Among  the  more  important  European 
ediiloea  are  St  Indrew's  esthedrsi  (first  coneecrated  in  1888, 
present  building  erected  in  1861,  became  cathedral  in  1870),  the 
Soman  Oatholio  cathedral,  the  supremo  court-house,  the  new  poet 
office  (1888-^4),  the  new  police  courts  (1884),  the  European  hoepital, 
the  jail,  the  Tanglin  barracks,  and  the  Raffles  school  (dating  from 
1828).  The  Rafliee  public  library  and  museum  had  820  subscribers 
in  1885  and  84,250  visitors,  the  books  issued  numberinff  16,848. 
Several  English  papers,  $m  well  ss  one  Chineae  and  one  Malay,  are 
published  at  Binnpore.  As  a  trading-port  Singapore  has  sreat  ad- 
vantages over  ai^  above  its  poeition  on  the  Straits.  The  harbour 
is  safe  and  has  good  anchorage,  and  it  can  be  approached  without 
the  assistance  of  pilots  from  three  directions.  New  Harbour  is  the 
name  of  the  channel  which  liee  between  the  eouthem  projection  of 
the  main  island  and  the  small  island  of  Blakan  Mati,  and  is  divided 
by  the  still  smaller  island  of  Aver  Brad.  It  is  there  that  the 
Peninstilar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Mes- 
sageries  Haritimea  have  their  docks  and  depots.  At  Tanjong  Pagar 
thers  are  two  graving  docks,— Victoria  Dock  having  a  length  of 
450  feet,  a  breadth  of  65  feet,  and  a  sill-depth  at  spring-tides  of  20 
feet  and  the  correeponding  figures  for  Albert  Dock  being  470  feet, 
60  feet,  and  21  feet  The  two  Kew  Harbour  Docka  are  respectively 
415  and  459  feet  long,  and  42  and  62  feet  broad,  \nd  have  sill- 
depths  of  14-151  and  19-20  feet  At  Pulo  Brani,  Bon  Accord 
DMk  has  a  lengtn  of  880  feet,  a  breadth  of  50,  and  a  sill-depth  of 
17.  A  large  admiralty  deck  for  the  use  of  ships  of  the  British  navy 
ia  being  constructed.  Oppoeito  Singspore  proper  the  sea  shallows 
to  a  few  fathoms.  The  tidee  (tables  of  which  were  first  published 
in  1884)  are  as  yet  imperfectly  registered,  but  in  general  they 
consist  of  a  principal  hish -water  and  low-water  succeeded  by  a 
seoondsry  high  water  and  low  water  of  the  most  limited  range. 
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The  coiumerHal  motement  of  vhe  port  lias  rapidly  tttainod  rast 
dimeneiona.  While  in  1851-52  the  total  exports  and  imports 
amounted  to  £5,739,556,  they  reached  £10,871.800  in  1S59-60, 
£18.292,180  in  1870,  £28,050,943  in  1880,  and  £25,931.930  in 
1883.  There  is  no  railway  in  the  island;  but  in  1886  a  Ktcam 
tramway  was  opened  from  Ta^jong  Pagar  to  Elgin  Bridge.  Till 
quite  recently  the  town  was  practically  without  dcfcuces ;  but 
since  1885  the  colony  has  constructed  a  series  of  batteries  st  Soro- 
poDff,  Blakan  Mati,  Mount  Palmer,  &c.,  at  a  cost  of  £75,000,  and 
the  home  Government  has  expended  £90,000  on  the  ordnance. 

The  name  Singapore  or  Sinhapura,  i.e.,  Lion  City,  was  originally 
iven  to  a  town  founded  by  Hinduizod  Malay  or  Javanese  settlers 
Tom  Sumatra  at  an  early  date  in  the  Christian  era.  The  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  i)lace  in  the  14th  century  is  attested  by 
Barros,  but  the  Sanskrit  origin  of  the  name  had  by  his  time  been 
forgotten,  and  he  was  taught  to  derive  it  from  Malay  words.  Not 
lon^  afterwards  the  town  must  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  only  trace  of  its  existence 
was  certain  rock- inscriptions  in  a  very  old  character,  and  the  whole 
island  had  not  more  than  150  inhabitants.  Alexander  Scott 
recognized  the  excellent  position  of  the  island  in  the  18th  century, 
and  Sir  Stamford  Baffles, 'whose  attention  was  called  to  it  by 
Captains  Ross  and  Crawford  of  the  Bombay  marine,  fixed  on  it  as 
the  site  of  the  great  commercial  emporium  which  he  determined 
to  found  for  the  encouragement  of  British  trade  in  the  East  In 
1819  permission  was  obtained  to  build  a  British  factory  on  the  aouth 
coast ;  and  in  1824  the  island  was  purchased  from  the  snltan  of 
Johor  for  60,000  Spanish  dollars  (£13,500)  and  a  life  annuity  of 
24,000  dollars  (£5400).  The  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  instead  of  Prince  of  walcs  Island  in  1882. 

See  Belcher,  Voyao*  ef  tht  Samarang  \  CoiUinicwood**  Nat uraltttt  Kambfn  fn 
M«  Ckinnt  Scat :  TA*  Direelorg  eftht  Strattt  SetlUmentt  /or  J886x  the  Journal 
eftkt  Strain  Branch  of  th*  Jtopat  Atiattc  SocMtt  published  at  Slngapeie ;  and 
Other  vorks  qnotcd  under  tho  headiug  SraAns  SBTTUioimk 

SINQBHUM,  a  British  district  in  the  lieatenant- 
governorship  o(  Beogal,  lying  between  21*  59'  and  22* 
53'  N.  lat.  ahd  between  85*  2'  and  86*  56'  £.  long.  It 
has  an  area  of  3753  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  districts  of  LohArdagi  and  MinbhtUn,  on  the  £. 
by  Midnapur,  on  the  S.  by  the  tributary  states  of  Orissa, 
and  on  the  W.  by  LohArdagd  and  the  tributary  states  of 
Chatid  N4gpur.  Its  central  portion  consists  of  a  long 
undulating  tract  of  country,  running  east  and  west,  and 
enclosed  by  great  hill  ranges.  The  depressions  lying 
between  the  successive  ridgos  comprise  Ae  most  fertile 
part,  which  varies  in  elevation  above  sea-level  from  400 
feet  near  the  Subamarekhd  on  the  east  to  750  feet  around 
the  station  of  ChAibAsA.  South  of  this  an  elevated  plateau 
of  700  square  miles  rises  to  upwards  of  1000  feet.  In 
the  west  of  the  district  is  an  extensive  mountainous  tract, 
sparsely  inhabited  by  the  wildest  of  the  Kols ;  while  in 
the  extreme  south-west  corner  is  a  still  grander  mass  of 
mountains,  known  as**Saranda  of  the  seven  hundred 
hillB,"  rising  to  a  height  of  3500  feet  From  the  LayAdA 
range  on  the  north-west  of  Singbhtim  many  rocky  spurs 
strike  out  into  the  district,  the  more  prominent  of  them 
attaining  an  elevation  of  2900  feet  Among  other  ranges 
and  peaks  are  the  Chaitanpur  range,  reaching  an  elevation 
of  2529  feet,  and  the  KApargAdi  range,  a  conspicuous  ridge 
rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  until  it  culminates  in  TuiligAr  Hill 
(2492  feet).  The  principal  rivers  are  the  SubarnarekhA, 
which  with  its  affluents  flows  through  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  district ;  the  Koel,  which  rises  west  of  Banchi,  and 
drains  the  Saranda  region;  and  the  Baitarani,  which 
touches  the  southern  border  for  8  miles.  About  two- 
thirds  of  SingbhiJim  district  is  covered  with  primeval 
forest,  containing  some  valuable  timber  trees;  in  the 
forests  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  buffaloes,  and  several  kinds 
of  deer  abound,  and  small  herds  of  elephants  occasionally 
wander  from  the  Megh&sani  Hills  in  Morbhoij.  The 
climate  is  dry,  and  the  hot  season  is  extremely  trying, 
the  thermometer  frequently  registering  106*  F.  in  the 
shade;  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  57  inches. 

Tho  census  of  1881  disclosed  a  population  of  453,775  (226,081 
malca  and  227,094  females);  Hindus  numbered  447,810,  Moham- 
medans 2829,  and  Christians  2988.     The  only  town  oontaininn  a 


population  of  mora  than  6000  is  Chiihdso,  thr  civil  »tatioit  antt 
administrative  hoadqnarten  of  the  district,  with  6006  inhabitania. 
The  staple  crop  of  Singhhum  is  riif ,  and  thf  other  chief  crops 
are  vrhcat,  Indian  com,  pease,  gram,  mustard,  snsar-cane,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  principal  manufactures  are  coarno  cotton  clotlia, 
brass  and  earthenwars  cooking  ntensils,  and  soaivtone  plattcra. 
Cereals,  pulses,  oil-seeds,  stick-lao,  and  iron  comprise  the  chief 
exports;  and  the  Imnorta  inclnde  salt,  cotton  thread,  English  cloth 
goods,  tobacco,  and  orass  ntensilsL 

Colonel  Dalton,  in  his  Etknoiog}/  y  Bengal,  save  that  the 
Singbhi\m  Rig'put  chiefs  have  been  known  to  the  Dri'tish  Govern, 
ment  since  1808,  when  the  marquis  of  WellMlcvy  was  governor- 
general  of  India ;  but  there  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
mtercoorse  between  British  offidala  and  tne  people  of  tho  Kolhan 
previous  to  1819.  The  Hoa  or  larka  KoU,  tho  charaeUristic 
aboriginal  race  of  Singbhiim  district,  would  allow  no  stranger  to 
aettle  in,  or  even  pass  through,  the  Eolhdn  ;  they  wer^  howaver, 
subjugated  in  1836,  when  the  bead-men  entered  into  engagomeuta 
to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Britiah  Qovemment  The  country 
remained  tranquil  and  prosperona  nntil  1857,  when  a  i«bol1ion 
took  place  among  the  Kola  under  Parahat  B4j&.  After  a  tedioos 
campaign  they  surrenderod  in  1869,  and  the  capture  pf  the  rajc 
put  a  stop  to  their  diiturbancoa. 

SINGING.     See  Voice. 

SINHALESE.     See  Cetlok. 

SINIGAGLIA,  or  Senioaxlia  (the  official  fonn),  a  city 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  in  43*  43'  16"  N.  lat., 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  17  miles  by  rail  north  of 
Ancona.  It  is  veil  built,  with  broad  and  well-jMived 
streets,  and  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  thriving 
commercial  town.  A  modem  cathedral,  erected  subsequent 
to  1787,  a  large  Jewish  synagogue,  a  theatre,  the  com- 
munal buildings,  and  the  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino 
are  the  more  notable  buildings.  The  communal  library 
was  founded  by  Cardinal  Nicula  Antonelli  in  1767 ;  and 
the  principal  hospital  and  one  of  the  orphanages  date 
from  1534.  The  port  is  formed  by  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Misa»  a  small  stream  which  flows  through  the  town 
between  solid  embankments  constructed  of  Istrian  marble. 
Between  July  20  and  August  8  Sinigaglia  annually  holds 
one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  Italy,  which  dates  originally 
from  1200,  when  Sergias,  count  of  Sinigaglia,  received 
from  the  count  of  Marseilles,  to  whose  daughter  he  was 
affianced,  certain  relics  of  Mary  Magdalene^  The  fair  lias 
diminished  in  importance  since  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
but  formerly  it  used  to  be  visited  by  merchants  from 
France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  especially  the 
Levant.  The  population,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  was 
10,501  in  1861  and  6634  (commune  22,499)  in  1881. 

Sinigaglia  b  the  ancient  Stnn  (S^mi)  or  (to  diatinguish  it  from 
Sena  Julia,  i.e.,  Siena)  Sena  OalHca,  a  town  of  the  Galli  Senonea 
(24r«ir«s),  whose  name  appears  aa  Seno^Uia  as  early  as  Pliny. 
Sena  waa  made  a  Roman  colony  immediately  after  the  eonqaeat 
of  the  Senonea  in  289  b.c.  It  waa  tho  rendezvoua  of  the  eonsols 
Lavius  and  Kero  boforo  the  bettle  of  the  Metaums,  also  known  aa 
the  battle  of  Sena,  in  which  Hasdrubal  was  defeated  (207  &o.)l 
The  sack  of  tho  town  by  Pompey,  SuUa'a  lieutenant,  in  82  bl a,  is 
tho  only  other  notable  fact  in  ita  ancient  annals.  Ravaged  by 
Alarie,  fortified  by  the  exarch  Lou^inus,  and  again  laid  waata  by 
the  Lombards  in  the  8th  century  and  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
9th,  Sinigaglia  was  at  Icn^^h  brought  so  low  by  the  Onelf  and 
Ghibelline  wars,  and  especially  by  the  severities  of  Ouido  de 
Hontcfeltro,  that  it  was  chosen  by  bante  as  tho  typical  instance  of 
a  ruined  city.  In  tho  15th  century  it  was  cspturcu  and  recaptured 
a;i;ain  and  afain  by  the  Malateata  and  their  opponents.  Sigismond 
Malateata  of  Rimini  erected  strong  fortifications  round  the  town  in 
1450-1455.  The  lordship  of  Sini^glia  was  bestowed  by  Pius  II. 
on  hia  nephew  Antonio  Piccoloniini,  out  the  people  of  the  town  in 
1464  placed  themselves  anew  under  Paul  II.,  andCiaoomo  Piccolo- 
mini  m  1472  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize  tho  place.  Sixtus  YI. 
Assigned  the  lordship  to  tho  DuUa  Rovere  family,  from  whom  it 
was  transferred  to  Lorenzo  di  Medici  in  1516.  Aficr  1624  it  formed 
part  of  the  legation  of  Urbinu. 

SINKING  FUND.  See  Nahonal  Debt,  toL  xvii. 
p.  245. 

SINOFE,  or  in  Turkish  SinCb,  a  town  and  seaport  on 
the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  isthmus  and 
peninsula  of  Boztepeh,  which  forms  part  of  the  most 
northerly  projection  of  the  Anatolian  seaboard.     Though 
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it  povoases  the  finest  natural  harbour  save  one  in  the 
Black  Sea,  defectiTe  commonication  with  the  interior,  and 
the  conseqaent  riyalry  of  Ineboli  (since  about  1848),  have 
prevented  Sinope  taking  its  natural  position  as 'a  great 
commercial  centre.  But  between  1882  and  1885  roads 
have  been  constructed  which  give  direct  access  southward 
to  Csesarea  and  even  to  Tarsui,  near  the  south  coast  The 
town  still  bears  the  stamp  of  its  former  importance.  On 
Uie  isthmos  stands  a  huge  but  for  the  most  part  mined 
castle,  originaUy  BTzantine  and  afterwards  strengthened 
bjr  the  Seljuk  sultans ;  and  the  old  town  is  surrounded  by 
Bjzantine  walk  Of  early  Roman  or  Greek  antiquities 
there  is  little  trace ;  but  the  ancient  local  coinage  fuznishes 
a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  series  of  l^pes  (see  M.  J. 
P.  Six's  paper  in  I%e  NumimaHe  Chromele,  1885).  The 
population  has  not  greatly  changed  since  1868,  when  it 
was  found  to  be  9668  inhabitants,  of  whom  7299  were 
Mohammedans  and  2369  Greeks  and  others. 

Sinope  {XtmAmi),  whoaa  origin  wss  mythically  sangned  by  its 
own  ancient  inhabitants  to  Aatolyciu,  a  companion  of  Hercules, 
VB9  colofQixed  bv  the  Milesiana,  ami  nltimatehr  became  the  most 
flonrishing  Greek  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  Eoxinfl;  In  the 
5th  century  blC.  it  receired  a  colony  of  Athenians;  and  by  the 
4th  it  had  extended  its  authority  orer  a  considerable  tract  oi 
eonntxy  and  become  itself  the  mother  of  sereral  colonies— Gerasus 
(KerasAn),  Trapezns  (TrebiaondX  Cotyora,  kc  lU  fleet  wu 
practically  domioant  in  the  Euzine,  except  towards  the  west,  where 
it  shared  the  field  with  Byzantium.  When  in  220  B.a  Sinope 
was  for  the  first  time  attuked  by  the  king  of  Pontns,  the  assistance 
of  the  Rhodians  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  independence.  But 
where  Kithradates  iY.  fiuled  Phamaces  succeeded ;  and  the  city, 
taken  bv  surprise  in  188  a.  o.,  became  the  capital  of  the  Pontian 
monarchy.  tTnder  Mithradates  the  Great,  who  was  bom  in  Sinope, 
it  had  just  been  railed  to  the  highest  deovM  of  prosnerity,  with  fine 
buildinn,  naval  arsenal^  and  well-built  harboure,  when  the  Romans 
under  Lucullns  and  Pompey  effected  the  subjimtion  of  Pontus. 
In  64  &  a  the  body  of  the  murdered  Mithn&tes  was  broo^ht 
home  to  the  royal  mausoleum.  Under  Julius  Cnnr  the  city 
reoeired  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  became 
subjeet  to  Trebixond,  and  m  1470  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tnrka  In  KoYember  1858  the  Russian  Tioe-admiral  Nakhimoff 
destroyed  here  a  diTision  of  tiie  TurUsh  fleet  and  reduced  a  good 
part  of  the  town  to  ashes. 

SIOUX  CITY,  a  dty  of  the  United  States,  the  capital 
of  Woodbury  county,  Iowa,  lies  156  miles  north-west  of 
Des  Moines,  on  the  sloping  banks  of  the  Missouri  river. 
It  is  a  great  railway  centre  (Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St 
Fisul  Railway,  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railway,  dEC.),  has 
an  extensive  trade,  and  contains  an  opera  house,  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  pork-pacldng  factories,  and  mills. 
The  population  of  the  city  (which  was  laid  out  in  1854 
and  incorporated  in  1857)  was  5401  in  1870  and  7366  in 
1880  (township  7845). 

SIPHANTO,  SiPHENo,  or  Siphno  (ancient  Greek  S/*w), 
an  island  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  in  the  nomarchy  of 
Uie  Cydades,  30  miles  south-west  of  Syra.  It  has  an 
area  of  28  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1879  was 
5762.  A  ridge  of  limestone  hills — whose  principal  sum- 
mits. Mount  Eiias  and  St  Simeon,  are  crowned  by  old 
Byiantine  churches — runs  through  the  island ;  for  about 
3  mfles  along  the  western  slope  stretches  a  series  of 
villa^;es,  each  white-washed  hoose  with  its  own  garden 
and  orchard.  Apollonia,  one  of  the  five  (so  called  because 
bnilt  on  the  site  of  a  temple  to  ApoUo),  is  the  modem 
capital ;  formerly  this  rank  belonged  to  Kastro  (also  called 
Seraglio),  an  ''old-world  Italian  town"  with  mediaeval 
castle  and  fortifications,  and  an  old  town*hall  bearing  date 
1365.  Inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  show  that  Kastro 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Siphnos ;  and  Mr 
Bent  identifies  the  other  ancient  town  of  Minoa  (see 
Stephanos)  with  the  phioe  on  the  coast  where  a  Hellenic 
white  marble  tower  is  distinguished  as  the  Pharos  or 
lightJioase  and  another  as  the  tower  of  St  John. 
Churches  and  eonvente  of    Byiantine  arddtecture  are 


scattered  about  the  island.  One  building  of  this  class  is 
especially  interesting^  the  school  of  the  Holy  Tomb  or 
school  of  Siphnos,  founded  by  Greek  refugees  from 
Byzantium  at  the  time  of  the  iconoclastic  persecutions,  and 
afterwards  a  great  centre  of  intellectual  culture  for  the 
Hellenic  worid.  The  endowments  of  the  school  are  now 
made  over  to  the  gymnasium  of  Syra.  In  ancient  times 
Siphnos  was  famous  for  its  gold  and  silver  mines,  the  site 
of  which  is  still  easily  recognized  by  the  excavations  and 
refuse-heaps.  A  French  company  has  started  mining 
operations  at  E[amara.  As  in  antiquity  so  now  the  potters 
ot  the  island  are  known  throughout  the  Archipelago. 

Xho  wealth  of  the  ancient  Siphniotes  wns  shown  by  their  treasury 
St  Delphi,  whare  tber  deposited  the  tenth  of  their  gold  and  silyor ; 
but.  Bars  the  legend,  they  onoe  sent  Anollo  a  gilded  and  not  a 
golden  ooll,  and  he  in  his  anger  flooded  their  mines.  That  the 
mines  were  invaded  by  the  aoa  is  still  eyident ;  and  by  Strabo's 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  noted  for  thefr  poverty. 
During  the  Venetian  period  it  was  ruled  first  by  the  Da  tJorogna 
family  and  after  1466  by  the  Gazzadini,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Turks  in  1617. 

SIPHON,  or  Stfhok,  an  instrument  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  bent  tube  for  conveying  liquid  over  the  edge  of 
a  vessel  and  delivering  it  at  a  lower  level  or  in  a  position 
of  less  hydrostotic  pressure.  The  principle  on  which  it 
acte  (see  Htdbomxchakics)  mav  be  understood  from  the 
accompanying  diagram.  A3C  u  a  tube  filled  with  liquid, 
the  shorter  limb  dipping  under  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  jar  a,  the 
longer  in  jar  6.  The  pressure  in  the 
tube  at  A  is  atmospheric  pressure 
minus  that  of  the  vertical  column  l 
AB',  while  that  at  C  is  atmospheric 
pressure  minus  that  of  the  column 
CB".  When  CB"  is  longer  than  AB'  ' 
ti&e  pressure  at  C  is  of  course'  less 
than  that  at  A,  and  a  current  flows 
in  the  direction  ABC  through  the  siphon.  When 
AF-  B'^C,  that  is,  when  the  liqitid  stends  at  the  same 
level,  pressure  is  equal  in  the  two  limbs,  and  the  current 
ceases.  The  siphon  has  practically  a  certain  minimum 
diameter  for  each  liquid,  as  capiliari<r)r  prevento  a  fluid 
from  flowing  out  of  tubes  of  veiy  small  bore  unless  under 
the  influence  of  eleotricity,  heat,  or  great  pressure.  The 
instrument  is  largely  employed  for  chemical  work,  both  in 
the  laboratory  ana  in  manufacturing  processes ;  it  is  formed 
of  gUM,  indu^rubber,  lead,  or  other  substance,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  simple 
siphon  (see  fig.)  is  used  by  filling  it  with  the  liquid  to  be 
decanted,  closing  the  longer  limb  with  the  finger  and 
plunging  the  shorter  into  the  liquid,  and  it  must  be  filled 
for  each  time  of  using.  Innumerable  forms  have  been 
devised  adapted  for  all  purposes,  and  provided  with 
arrangements  for  filling  the  tube^  or  for  keeping  it  full 
and  starting  it  into  action  automatically  when  required. 
The  former  purpose  is  usually  effected  by  blowing  into 
the  vessel  through  a  second  opening  in  the  stopper  through 
which  the  siphon  passes,  or  by  means  of  a  sucking  or 
blowing  tube  attached  to  the  longer  limb,  or  by  pouring 
in  liquid  through  a  flexible  tube  attached  at  the  bend. 
The  second  plan  is  frequently  realized  by  having  a  stop- 
cock on  asm  longer  liiEIb  and  a  valve  opening  upwards  on 
the  shorter,  or  by  having  both  limbs  of  equal  length 
and  each  stending  in  a  cup,  in  which  case  when  the  level 
changes  in  either  cup  the  siphon  tends  to  equalize  it  by 
conveying  liquid  from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  Many 
other  forms  are  in  constant  use  in  the  arts,  and  the  siphon 
is  also  employed  in  some  of  its  modifications  in  surgery, 
in  engineering,  and  in  other  sciences. 

SIRACHIDES.     See  Jesus,  the  Sok  of  Sirach. 

SIEAJGANJ,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Ffeibna^  Bengal 
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and  the  most  importatit  river-mart  ia  that  proTince,  is 
ahnated  near  the  JamanA  or  main  stream  of  the 
Brahmapntra  in  24'  26'  58"  N.  lat.  and  89*  47'  5'  E. 
loog^  With  a  population  of  21,037  (11,213  males  and 
9824  females)  in  1881.  The  business  of  Sir4jganj  is 
that  of  a  changing  station;  the  agricultoial  produce  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  brought  in  in  small  boats  and 
transferred  to  wholeaede  merchants  for  shipment  to 
Calcutta  in  steamers  or  large  cargo  boats,  and  in  return 
piece  goods,  salt,  hardware,  and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous 
Itfticles  are  receiyed  from  Calcutta  for  distribution.  Sirij- 
gax\j  is  also  the  centre  of  the  jute  trade  of  Eastern  Bengal. 

BIB-DARIA.    See  Str-Dabya. 

SIREDON.  At  the  end  of  last  century  specimens 
of  a  kind  of  branchiate  tailed  Amphibian  were  brought 
to  Europe  from  the  lakes  of  Mexico;  they  were  examined 
by  the  zoologists  of  Paris  and  described  by  Cuvier  in 
Humboldt's  liecueil  tFObservatiant  de  Zoologie,  toL  L, 
and  by  Daudin  in  Stat,  dea  ReptUa  (Paris,  1802-1804), 
under  their  native  name  of  ^^Axolotls."  The  animals 
were  named  Siren  pitei/ormis  by  Shaw  {Zool.f  vol  iiL). 
Wagler,  in  his  NatQrluJuoB  System  der  Ampkibien  (Stuttgart, 
1828-1833),  separated  the  axolotl  from  the  Linnsan 
genus  Siren  and  called  it  Siredon  axolotl^  and  later  writers 
have  often  referred  to  the  animal  uhder  the  name  Siredon 
piseiforfM,  Shaw.  \ 

llie  axolotl  of  Mexico  is  about  6  or  7  inches  in  length; 
it  has  four  i)air8  of  gill-slits  and  three  pairs  of  long 
feather-like  external  branchiss.  The  branchial  apertures 
are  between  the  hyoid  arch  and  the  first  branchial  arch, 
and  between  the  first-second,  second-third,  and  third- 
fourth  bt&nchial  arches.  The  branchi»  are  attached 
to  the  first,  second,  and  third  branchial  arches.  The 
body  is  cylindrical,  and  a  median  membranous  fin 
extends  along  the  trunk  'dorsally,  is  continued  along  the 
tail,  passes  round  the  end  of  tiie  latter  and  terminates 
ventrally  at  the  anus.  It  has  four  limbs,  which  are  short 
and  somewhat  stout ;  'the  anterior  terminate  in  four  and 
the  posterior  in  five  digits.  The  colour  of  the  axolotl  is  a 
uniform  black. 

The  aiumal  is  therefore^  except  in  size,  very  similar  to 
the  aquatic  larva  of  Triton,  or  other  Salamandroid,  and 
Cuvier  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  larval  form 
which  for  some  unknown  reason  was  unable  to  attain  the 
adult  condition.  That  it  could  not  be  considered  simply 
as  the  larva  of  an  unknown  species  of  Salamandroid  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  possessed  fully  developed 
sexual  organs  in  both  sexes.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  bred  freely  in  the  branchiate  condition  in 
which  it  was  discovered.  The  animal  is  so  common  in 
the  lakes  near  the  city  of  Mexico  that  it  is  brought 
regularly  to  market  and  used  largely  by  the  Mexicar  j  as 
food  (9).i 

If  notiiiag  more  than  the  above  were  known  about  the  axolotl 
it  would  be  classed  among  the  FerennibraiichiiUa,  in  the  family 
Frotdda,  having  its  nearest  ally  in  the  g^mu  MenobnMchut,  Up 
till  the  year  1865  no  actual  observations  had  been  ma<l6  by 
zoologists  on  the  breeding  of  the  axolotl :  all  that  was  known 
was  that  the  genital  oigans  in  many  of  the  specimens  exaiHined 
were  in  perfectly  matore  condition.  In  that  year,  on  Jannai  y  18, 
6  azoloLa,  6  males  and  1  female, — ^which  had  been  living  for  livear 
in  the  menagerie  of  reptiles  of  the  Mus^e  d'Histoiro  l^atartiJe  at 
Paris^ — began  to  breeo,  and  the  dopo&ition  and  hatchiDg  l^f  the 
eggs  was  carefully  studied  by  Prof.  A.  Dum^ril  (1).  The  egg(.  were 
S  mm.  in  diameter,  and  the  period  of  development  within  t>.e  egg 
was  28  to  80  days  ;  the  larvae  were  hatched  in  February,  and  were 
14  mm.  to  16  mm.  in  length.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  the  larvae  had  almost  reached  the  size  of  the  parents,  it  was 
noticed  that  one  of  them  was  undergoing  a  metamorphosis  similar 
to  that  of  the  larval  Triton  to  the  Mult  In  a  short  time  yellow 
■pots  appeared  on  the  akin,  the  branchiee  disappeared,  the  gill- 
alita  closed  up,  the  median  fin  disappeared,  me  nimal  began 

*  These  numarals  refer  to  the  '*  literatore  "  infira. 


to  breathe  air  and  permanently  quitted  the  water.  The  aams 
process  of  metamorpoosis  was  repeated  by  several  of  the  larvae, 
until  finally  out  of  several  hundred  about  thirty  reached  the 
salamandroid  condition.  The  parents  in  the  meantime  were  still 
alive,  and  had  undergone  no  change.  When  the  structure  of  the 
transformed  specimens  was  examined,  they  were  found  to  resemble 
in  all  generic  characters  jthe  genus  Amblyatoma,  of  which  several 
species  were  known,  inhabiting  various  parts  of  North  America.* 
The  consideration  of  Dum^ril^  discovery  gives  rise  to  several  per- 
plexing questions,  which  have  been  discussed  by  many  zoologists 
experienced  in  the  study  of  the  ^mp&tMa,  and  even  now  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  completely  settled.  The  first  auestion  ia — 
To  what  species  of  A'mblystama  did  the  transrormea  axolotls  of 
Dum^ril  belong  ?  Dnm^nl  ^imsclf,  in  the  full  account  (2)  which 
he  published  concerning  the  animals  and  their  metamorphosis,  was 
unable  to  give  a  decided  opinion  concerning  the  identification  of 
the  species  of  his  Amblystoma,  but  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
confirmed  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  K  D.  Cope  (10)  that  the  specific 
characters  were  those  of  A,  mavoriiunif  Cope  (described  in  /Voe. 
Ae.  Philad.,  1867). 

The  publication  of  Dum^ril's  discovery  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  European  naturalists,  and  for  a  time  experiments 
and  observations  on  axolotls  in  captivity  were  carried  on  with 
great  earnestness.  The  metamorphosis  in  the  case  of  Bum^ril's 
specimens  had  taken  place  quite  unexpectedly,  but  the  case  seemed 
to  ofier  an  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  action  of  definite 
conditions  in  producing  definite  processes  of  growth.  Marie  von 
Chauvin  (6),  at  Freiburg,  at  the  instigation  of  Prof.  Weissmann, 
attempted,  and  with  penect  success,  to  transform  young  axolotla 
into  tne  Ambljfgtoma  form  by  gradually  bringing  the  animals 
from  water  into  air. 

The  transformed  axolotls  observed  by  Dumdril  were  kept  alive 
in  the  Paris  Museum,  and  for  ten  years  showed  no  symptoms 
of  breeding  or  sexual  activity.  It  was  currently  believed  that 
the  Amblystoma  derived  from  the  metamorphosis  of  Siredon  was 
sterile.  This  belief  ultimately  proved  erroneous.  In  the  autumn 
of  1874  the  animals  in  the  menagerie  of  reptiles  wore  tranaferred 
to  new  premises,  where  they  were  all  placed  in  more  healthy 
conditions.  Immediately  after  this  the  Amblystoma  deposited 
fertilized  eggs,  and  the  fact  was  reported  by  M.  Blanchard  to 
the  Acadnoie  des  Sciences  (i),  with  the  comment  that  the 
Amblyttotna  was  thus  shown  to  be  similar  to  other  cold-blooded 
animals  which  were  capable  of  reproducing  in  both  the  young  and 
the  adult  condition. 

Although  at  first  Dum^ril  believed  and  stated  that  his  specimens 
of  axolotl  belonged  to  the  species  which  bears  that  name  in 
Mexico,  he  afterwards,  in  his  more  detailed  work  on  the  subjeot 
(2),  explained  that  the  grounds  for  his  first  opinion  had  been 
insufficient.  American  zoologists,  especially  Baiid  and  Cope,  had 
distinguished  several  species  of  Siredon,  and  Baird  had  separated 
the  Mexican  sp^wies,  which  alone  was  originally  called  axolotl, 
as  Siredon  tnexicanut,  Dum^ril  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
axolotls  in  the  Paris  Museum  werj  identical  with  Siredon  Ueh^ 
noidee,  Baird  (described  in  Stansburg,  Bzped,  Or.  SetU  Lake, 
Utah).  All  the  axolotls  which  wpre  kept  and  studied  and  snb- 
jected  to  experiment  by  natuialists  on  the  Continent  after 
Dum^ril's  discovery  were  descendants  of  the  Paris  spedmras,  so 
that  the  results  obtained  really  did  uot  neoessarily  prove  anythlne 
with  regard  to  the  true  Mexican  axoloti,  Siredon  meanocmue,  it 
that  were  really  a  distinct  n)ecies.  There  is  no  evidence  in 
literature  to  show  whence  the  first  axolotis  in  the  Paris  Museum 
were  obtained.  It  was  evident  that  Siredon  Hehenoides  was 
capable  of  breeding  in  both  the  larval  and  the  salamandroid 
condition,  and  that  its  metamorphosis  in  captivity  in  Europe  was 
rare  and  to  a  certain  extent  controlled  bv  definite  external  con- 
ditions. Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh  has  recordea  his  experience  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  S.  lichenoides.  He  obtained  several  specimens 
from  alpine  lakes  7000  feet  above  the  sea  in  Wyoming  Teiritoiy, 
and  some  of  these  metamorphosed  into  Ambly^itoma  mmmiium. 
Cope.  Marsh  does  not  say  if  the  larvae  he  obtained  were  sexually 
mature,  nor  did  he  ascertain  if  breeding  of  the  species  in  the 
larval  condition  took  place  at  all  in  the  lakes  he  visited ;  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  metamorphosis  in  that  region  was 
rare  in  the  natural  conditions. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  true  axoloU,  undoubtedly  obtained 
from  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  seems  to  have  been  observed  cnly  once — 
namely,  by  Tegetmeier  in  London.  That  naturalist  had  Sspedmens, 
and  one  of  t&m  underwent  the  metamorphosis.  In  1871  Oope 
(10)  stated  that  no  one  had  Reen  the  metamorphosis  of  the  true 
siredon,  Siredon  mexioanus,  Baird,  and  that  no  Amblydomm  had 
been  obtained  from  Mexico  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  while 


*  The  generic  characters  of  Amblyetomaf  Tschudi,  sze,  aoeovdiiMi  to 
Boulenger— tongue  euboirtnlar  or  ovai,  with  radiating  plicae,  lateral 
borders  freA,  anterior  border  slightly  free;  two  transverse  series  of 
Putins  teeth  in  same  straight  line,  not  separated  by  a  wide  intBrspace 
in  Jlie  middle;  toegiflve;  tail  more  or  less  ooBnpiwMd. 
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.Vie  true  azoloti  is  found  sooth  of  that  lino.  He  wu  nnaintre 
of  T^etmeior's  oboerration.  Ue  further  declared  that  Prof.  Baird 
was  atrare  of  the  metamorphosis  of  all  the  North  American  species 
of  Siredon  so-called,  azelading  S,  nuxicanus,  years  before  the 
observation  of  it  by  Dam^ril,  tbongh  he  had  at  first  named  one  of 
them  Siredon  lidiinoidetf  in  the  belief  that  it  was  adnlt  Cope 
considered  the  observation  of  Domeril  important,  as  showing  that 
siredons  reprodoced  as  such. 

Finally,  according  to  Boulenger  (7),  tha  S.  liehewndes  and 
uuxieanus  of  Baird  are  synonymoas,  the  Paris  azoloti  is  identical 
with  the  same  sjiecies,  and  the  perfect  form  into  which  it 
changed  is  identical  with  A.  tigrinum,  nuxieanum,  and  mavortium 
of  Cope,  olaeurHin  of  Baird,  while  the  form  named  Sirtdou 
^ffmcifis  by  Baird  is  probably  the  larra  of  Atfiblystoma  UtubroMunL 
Boulenger  adopts  the  name  A.  tigrinunkot  the  synonyms giTen 
above,  and  gives  as  the  distribution  United  States  and  Mexico  ; 
the  spiecifio  diagnosis  is^series  of  palatine  teeth  extending  to 
external  fissure  of  choanc ;  plica  of  tongue  radiating  from  behind ; 
costal  grooves  twelve ;  head  large ;  brown  or  blackish,  with  yellow 
markings^ 

It  is  thereforo  very  probable  that  the  Paris  specimens  were 
really  IJexicsn  sxolotts,  and  there  is  no  douot  that  these 
•aaimals  do  in  captivity  undergo  metamorphosis.  So  far  as  is 
known,  they  never  do  so  in  their,  natural  conditions.  But  the 
aoiraals  are  specifically  identical  with  A:  tigrinum,  which  is  found 
in  many  jxirts  of  the  United  States,  from  New  Jersey  to  California, 
cod  normally  breeds  in  the  salamandroid  condition.  It  is  not 
known  at  present  whether  the  larva  of  A.  tigrinum  ever  attains 
ceroal  maturity  in  other  regions  where  the  species  occurs  besides 
Uozieo.  It  is  Aot  improbable  that  it  does  ao.  De  Filippi  (8) 
foand  in  a  marsh  on  the  shores  of  the  L«go  Maniore  iH  larva  of 
Tril0n  alaulbrUisi  the  branchiate  condition,  which  contained  fully 
develojpod  ova  and  sperqtatozoa,  so  thst  the  occurrence  of  sexual 
maturity  in  the  larviB  ot Ufiibljfkoma  is  not  unique^  Prof.  August 
Weiasmann  (5)  has  disoQsaed  at  considerable  length  and  with  much 
thonghtfnlnesstke  true  sicrnificance  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  axolotU  ami  hea  concluded  that  its  ancestors  passed  through  the 
norma]  life-history  of  ^mUystomo,  the  climate  of  the  Hezican 
tableland  having  been  at  one  time  moist  enoash  to  permit  of  the 
existence  of  a  terrestrial  Salamandroid  ;  that  the  climate  has  now 
brcame  so  dry  sod  unfavourable  to  vegetation  that  no  amphibian 
'Can  live  in  it  except  in  water ;  and  UiMtmAmhlytioma  has  oeoome 
.adapted  to  theee  conditions  b^  oeasing  to  pass  through  its 
metauMHphosis,  and  breeding  entirely  in  the  branchiate  condition. 
Thostha  metamorphosis  which  takee  place  occasionally  in  captivity 
b  a  ease  of  what  has  been  called  since  Darwin's  epoch  atavism  ;  its 
iKcnliarity  consists  in  the  &ct  that  the  evolution  of  the  animal  haa 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  dsvelopmcnt  at  a  larval  stage,  and  the 
oocasional  reversion  is  the  continuation  of  the  development  to  the 
higher  condition  of  the  ancestor.  Atavism  is  the  occasional 
resemblance  of  one  individual  to  some  remote  ancestors  instead  of 
to  its  immediate  parents.  Another  possible  way  of  explaining  the 
.axoloti  is  to  ftuppoM  that  H  has  remained  in  the  perennibranchiate 
•  condition  while  other  members  of  the  same  species  elsewhere  have 
developed  into  the  salamandroid  condition.  This  explanation 
cannot  be  the  true  one.  It  would  necessitate  the  belief  that  a 
metamorphosis  lasting  t  few  days  or  weeks,  and  induced  often  by 
the  gradual  removal  of  the  animal  from  water  into  air,  could 
produce  the  same  specific  characters  as  a  ^adual  development 
which  has  occupied  a  great  number  of  generations.  The  axoloti  is 
an  example  of  one  of  the  most  curious  and  iuteresting  modes  by 
which  animals  may  be  adapted  to  their  conditions,  and  two  species 
formed  out  of  one.  At  present  the  disspnearance  of  the  me*a- 
roorphoais  from  the  life-history  of  the  axoloti  has  taken  piace  so 
recently  that  not  even  specific  differences  exist,  according  to  some 
observers,  between  the  metamorphosed  axoloti  and  the  natural 
JiAblgatoma  tigriHum.  At  some  future  time  slight  differences  are 
alnioat  sure  to  occur,  and  then  there  will  be  two  species  or  the 
tendency  to  metamorphosis  in  the  axoloti  will  be  lost  In  the 
Utter  ease  some  sHgnt  differences  will  probably  be  developed 
between  the  azoloti  and  the  branchiate  larva  of  A.  tigrinum  in 
ether  parts  of. America  ;  and  then  the  axoloti  and  A.  tigrinum  will 
bo  two  species.  Final  Iv,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  possible 
'Jtat  the  axoloti  could  have  reached  its  present  locality  and 
cooditiofia  without  any  change  in  the  climate  of  Mexico.  Tha 
lakes  in  the  arid  district  might  somehow  occasionallv  be  visited  by 
'breeding  A.  tigrinum,  and  of  the  larva  so  producetf  in  them  some 
might  become  sexually  mature  before  metamorphosing,  and  so  give 
rias  to  the  present  axolotls. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  according  to  the  American 
xoologist  Prof.  Cope,  that  the  perennibranchiate  Jlenobrattchtts 
iaUralis,  Tschudi,  of  the  Mississippi,  which  when  full  grown  is  over 
a  foot  in  length,  and  haa  four  branchial  aperturea,  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  genus  Balracho§^$,  bonap.,  as  Siredon  to 

LU*rwtare.-CL)  A.  DmntfrQ,  C<m^e$  Semdiu,  voL  Ix.,  IMS,  p.  TW;  (3)  A. 
]>^rfrfl.  A»e.  Arch,  Mm$^  JI.^  1866:  (8)  A.  puatfril,  Cormin  BtndM,  voL  111 


P.77S;  (4)  M.  Blaaehsrd:  Otd.,  vd.  Inzfl.,  1896,  p.  716;  (8)  A.  VolMmsah 
IHtukr.  /.  wUt.  loci.,  xxr.  p.  197;  (0)  U.  von  Chsario.  ibUi,,  zzvlLp.  nii 
(T)  a  A.  Bou]«ng«r,  Brit.  1/iu.  Cat.—Satnehia  gradUntia,  Ac.  1889;  (8)  De 
FUippl.  ArtMfio  ptr  la  Moclogia,  18SI ;  (B)  De  SsoMiire,  Vvkandl.  d.  BtkaMU. 
natur/er$eh.  Ottttlteh.  StnHedtlm.  1868;  (10)  E.  D.  Cope,  "  UeUmorphoeis  of 
Axototl,"  Anur.  Journal,  1871;  (ll)  O.  C  ilsrrii,  Am«r.  /osr.  [S^  xIvL  »  884: 
(18)  Togetmeler.  Pne.  loot.  Soc.,  1870.  (J.  T  C) 

SIREN.  Sirai  laeertiM,  Lin.  (Sysi,  Ntit,,  L,  Addenda), 
is  an  animal  belonging  to  the  cla.<t9  Aupbibia  (g.v.).  It 
forms  the  type  of  the  family  Sirmid^,  called  by  Prof. 
Huxley  Trachysiamata,  among  the  group  Fei-etinibran- 
chiata.  The  body  is  elongate  and  eel-like,  only  the 
anterior  limbs  being  present;  the  posterior  are  entirely 
wanting.  The  anterior  limbs  are  short  and  feeble^  and 
each  is  furnished  tvith  four  digits  pointed  at  the  ends. 
The  bead  is  small ;  the  snout  is  short  and  broad,  and  the 
nostrils  are  placed  at  its  extreme  end.  The  tongue  is  free 
anteriorly.  The  jaws  are  destitute  of  teeth  and  covered 
with  a  horny  sheath  like  a  beak.  There  are  numerous 
teeth  on  the  vomer,  arranged  in  two  large  patches  con- 
verging anteriorly.  The  ^ye^  are  very  small.  On  each 
side  of  the  neck  are  three  branched  external  gills  attached 
to  the  first,  second,  and  third  branchial  arches ;  and  below 
the  gills  are  three  reduced  branchial  apertures.  The  tail 
is  shorter  than  the  body,  much  compressed,  and  provided 
with  a  median  membranous  fin  ;  the  tail  terminates  in  a 
point  The  skin  is  smooth,  and  bkck  in  colour,  some- 
times sprinkled  with  white  dots.  Siren  grows  to  a  large 
size,  some  specimens  measuring  3  feet  in  length;  the 
largest  example  in  the  British  Museum  is  670  mm.  or 
about  2  feet  3  inches.  The  animal  inhabits  the  stagnant 
waters  of  marshes  in  South  Carolina  and  Texas. 

The  only  other  member  of  the  family  Sirtnidm  if 
Pteudcbranchui  ttricUut  (Gray,  Brit,  II fu.  Cat, — BatradUa, 
1st  ed.).  This  animal  resembles  Sirtn  in  most  respects, 
but  has  only  a  single  branchial  aperture  on  each  side,  and 
only  three  digits  to  the  anterior  limb.  Its  colour  is  dark- 
brown  with  a  broad  yellow  band  on  each  side  and  a 
narrower  one  inferiorly.  It  occurs  in  Georgia,  but  seems 
to  be  very  rare ;  there  are  two  specimens  in  the  Paris 
Mus^e,  none  in  the  British  Museum. 

Figurea  of  Siren  laeertina  are  to  be  found  in  the  following 
works  :~CuTier  in  Humboldt's  Obe.  Zool,  t  pL  11;  Dandin, 
Beptiles,  viiL  pL  49  ;  Holbr.,  N.  Amer.  Iferp.,  pi  84.  faeudo- 
branehut  striatm  is  firured  in  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  Mrpitologis 
QtnHuh,  pi.  96;  Hoior.,  loe.  et<.,  pL  86;  Leconte,  Anin,  Lye. 
K.  K.,  1824,  pL  4  (under  name  Siren  etriala), 

SIREN,  or  Sybbn.     See  Aooubtigs,  toL  i.  p.  109. 

SIR£NS,  fabulous  creatures  of  Greek  mythology,  that, 
like  the  Ix>reley  of  German  legend,  .lured  mariners  to 
destruction  by  their  sweet  song.  In  the  Odyaey  Ulysses 
sails  past  their  isknd;  but,  warned  by  Circe,  he  had  stopped 
the  ears  of  his  crew  with  wax  and  caused  himself  to  be 
bound  to  the  mast.  In  Homer  they  are  two  in  number, 
but  in  later  writers  they  are  generally  three,  and  are 
located  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  Sorrento  and  Capri,  or 
on  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  tomb  of  one  of  them, 
Parthenope  by  name,  was  shown  at  Naples  in  Strabo's 
time.  A  sanctuary  of  the  Sirens  stood  on  a  headland 
near  Sorrento.  According  to  Eratosthenes  the  Sirens 
were  a  three-headed  rock  separating  the  Bay  of  Naples 
from  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  ;  but  Strabo  says  they  werd  three 
rocky  islands  on  the  southern  side  of  the  cape.  The  cape 
itself  (now  Cape  Campanella)  was  sometimes  called  the 
Cape  of  the  Sirens.  When  the  Argonaute  drew  near  the 
isle  of  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  struck  up  and  drowned  their 
song.  According  to  Hyginus  the  Sirens  were  daughters 
of  the  river  Achelous  and  the  muse  Melpomene,  and 
because  they  had  not  rescued  Proserpine  from  Pluto  they 
were  turned  by  Ceres  into  winged  creatures,  who  were  to 
live  only  so  long  as  no  one  passed  by  them  as  they  sang. 
So,  when  Ulysses  had  eluded  them,  they  flung  themselves 
into  the  sea.     According  to  another  story,  they  were 
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ittstigatod  by  Hera  to  vie  with  tlie  MoseB  in  Binging ;  the 
Moses  wer^ victorious,  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the. 
Sirens  and  made  crowns  for  themselves  out  of  them.  In 
art  they  are  usually  represented  with  the  bodies  of  women 
and  the  legs  of  birds,  with  or  without  wings.  More 
rarely  they  appear  as  birds  with  only  the  heads  of  women. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  funereal  significance,  and  were 
often  represented  on  tombs.  For  representations  of  them 
see  J.  E.  Harrison,  Myth$  of  the  Odyuey, 

SIRICIUS,  pope  from  December  384  till  November 
398,  was  the  successor  of  Damasus  and  was  himEtolf  suc- 
ceeded by  Anastasius  L     See  Popedom,  voL  xix.  p.  491. 

SIRMOR,  one  of  the  sub-Himalayan  or  Simla  hill  stetes 
under  the  government  of  the  Punjab,  lying  between 
30'  24'  and  31'  N.  lat.  and  between  IV  5'  and  77*  60'  K 
long.  Its  area  is  1096  square  miles,  and  it  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  hill  states  of  Balsan  and  Jubal,  on 
.  the  E.  by  the  British  district  of  Dehra  Dun,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  rivers  Tons  and  Jumna,  on  the 
S.W.  by  Ambala  district,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  states 
of  Patiila  and  Keunth4l.  Except  a  very  small  tract 
about  Kahan,  the  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  n^^ 
on  the  south-western  extremity,  where  a  few  streams  rise 
and  flow  south-westward  to  the  Saraswati  and  Ohaggar 
rivers,  the  whole  of  Sirmtir  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Jumna, 
which  receives  from  this  tract  the  Giri  and  ite  feeders  the 
JalAl  and  the  Paliir.  The  Tons,  the  great  western  arm  of 
the  stream  called  lower  down  the  Jumna,  flows  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Sirmiir,  and  on  the  right  side  receives 
from  it  the  two  small  streams  Minus  and  Nairai.  The 
surface  generally  declines  in  elevation  from  north  to  south ; 
the  chief  elevations  on  the  northern  frontier  (Chor  peak 
and  station)  are  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
valley  of  the  Khiirda  Dtin,  which  forms  the  southern  part 
of  the  st^te,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Siwalik  range, 
the  hills  of  which  are*  of  recent  formation  and  abound  in 
fossil  remains  of  large  vertebrate  animals.  Though  the 
rocks  of  Sirmdr  consist  of  formations  usually  metalliferous, 
the  yield  of  mineral  wealth  is  at  present  but  small  The 
forests  are  very  dense,  so  much  so  that  the  sportsman 
finds  difficulty  ii^  making  his  way  through  them  in  search 
of  wild  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and  hyaenas, 
with  which  they  abound.  The  climate  of  Sirmtir  varies 
with  the  elevation ;  the  northern  extremity  has  very  little 
rain ;  but  large  and  excellent  crops  are  everywhere  to  be 
obtained  by  irrigation. 
The  population  in  1881  was  112,871  (maloa  63,805,  females  49,060), 


the  country  is  intersected  with  nudito6ui  waier  diannel% 
which  run  with  considerable  force  and  volume  during  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season,  but  are  dry  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  only  river  of  any  importance  is  the 
Western  BanAs.  A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  covered 
with  dense  jungle^  in  which  wild  animals,  including  the 
tiger,  bear,  and  leopard,  abound.  Many  splendid  ruins 
bear  witness  to  the  former  prosperity  and  civilization  of 
the  state.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  dry ;  in  the  south 
and  east  there  is  usually  a  fair  amount  of  rain.  On  Abu 
the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  64  inches,  whereas  in 
Erinpurai  less  than  50  miles  to  the  north,  the  average  fall 
is  only  between  12  and  IS  inches.  The  Western  RAjputina 
Railway  runs  through  the  length  of  the  state,  passing  just 
east  of  Mount  Abu. 

In  1881  the  population  nambend  142,003  (males  76,132,  females 
66r771),  of  whom  123,638  were  Hindus,  2985  were  MohammcdAna, 
and  16,187  were  Jaina.  The  town  of  Sirohi,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  is  situated  at  the  western  base  of  tho  range  of  hills  north  of 
Mount  Abu,  and  iU  population  (1881)  numbered  5690.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  the  staple  crops  ;  oulses  and  cotton  are  also  grown. 
The  present  ruling  family  ofSironi 
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estimated  at  £21,000.  Sirmur,  which  means  "a  crowned  head," 
was  tho  place  of  residence  of  the  ngas  who  ruled  over  the  state 
before  the  present  dynasty  entered  the  country.  The  reigning  raja 
(Shamsher  Prakash,  K. C.S.I.)  holds  his  possessions  by  a  grant 
made  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Gurkhas  by  tne  British  in  1815. 

*  SIROHI,  or  Seerose,  a  native  state  in  the  R&jput^na 
agency  under  the  Qovcrnmont  of  India,  with  an  area  of 
3020  square  miles,  lying  between  24*  20'  and  25*  20'  N. 
lat.  and  between  72*  10'  and  73*  10'  E.  long.,  and  bounded 
on  the  W.  and  N.  by  M&rw4r  or  Jodhpar,  on  the  E.  by 
Mew4r  or  Ud^ipnr,  on  the  S.  by  P&lanpur  and  the  Alahi 
KAntha  states  of  £dar  and  Dinta.  Tho  country  is  much 
broken  up  by  hills  and  rocky  ranges ;  the  Aravalli  range 
divides  it  into  two  portions,  running  from  north-east  to 
soiith-west.  The  south  and  southeast  part  of  the  terri- 
tory is  very  mountainous  and  rugged,  containing  the  lofty 
Mount  Abu,  an  isolated  mass  of  granite  rock,  culminating 
in  a  cluster  of  hills,  enclosing  several  valleys  surrounded 
by  rocky  ridges,  like  great  hollows.  The  highest  peak 
rises  to  6653  feet  above  sea-leYel,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
trigonometrical  stations.     On  both  sEdes  of  the  Ai&vaUis 


^ ^ ^  are  Deora  Rajputa,  a  branch  of 

CTeat  Chauhin  clan,  and  are  said  to  be  immediately  descended 
Q  Deo  Baj,  a  descendant  of  Pirthvi  Raj,  the  Chauhan  king  of 


Delhi  During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  Sirohi  suf- 
fered much  from  wars  with  Jodhpur  and  the  wild  Mini  hill  tribea. 
The  protection  of  the  British  was  sought  in  1817  ;  the  pretonsiona. 
of  Jodhpur  to  suzerainty  over  Sirohi  were  disallowed,  and  in  1823 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  British  Government.  For  services 
rendered  durinff  the  mutiny  of  1857  the  reigning  "rao"  received  a- 
remiesion  of  huf  his  tribute. 

SIRSA,  a  British  district  in  the  lieutenant-governorship 
of  the  Punjab^  lying  between  29'  13'  and  30*  40'  N.  lat. 
and  between  73*  57'  and  76"  23'  E.  long;  It  has  an  area 
of  3008  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Firoz^ 
pur  district  and  the  native  state  of  Pati&la,  on  the  W.  by 
the  river  Sutlej,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  native  states  of 
Bah4walpur  and  Bfkaner,  and  on  the  K  by  Hissar 
'district.  Lying  as  it  does  between  the  barren  deserts  of 
Bfkaner  and  the  comparatively  fertile  though  sandy  plains 
of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  Slrsa  district  in  soil  as  well  as 
position  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  two.  %  It 
forms  for  the  most  part  a  bare  and  treeless  plateau 
stretching  from  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Ghaggar  on 
the  east  to  the  main  stream  of  the  SuUej  on  its  western 
border.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Sutlej, 
however,  is  a  fertile  alluvial  tract  {hhddar),  intersected  by 
numerous  branches  of  the  river,  and  flooded  by  their 
outflow  during  the  rainy  season.  Eastward  of  the  khidar 
lies  the  sandy  central  tableland,  which  is  chiefly  employed 
for  purposes  -of  pasturage.  East  of  this  plateau  is  the 
valley  of  the  Ghaggar,  a  formidable  torrent  in  the  rainy 
months,  but  so  entirely  dependent  Ion  the  rainfall  of  the 
lower  Himalayas  that  it  is  usually  Idry-  from  October  to 
July.*  The  Ghaggar  expands  into  jihreejhils  or  marshy 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  5  miles  in  length  by  2  in 
breadth.  South  of  the  Ghaggar  spreads  a  sandy  tract 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  fertilizing  influence,  and  of  small 
agricultural  value.  Formerly  the  district  was  covered  by 
an  excellent  grazing  grass,  known  as  d/idman,  but  with 
the  increase  of  cultivation  it  is  fast  disappearing.  The 
climate  of  Slrsa  is  extremely  dry,  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall reaching  only  15  inches.  The  Rewari-Ferozepore 
Railway  passes  through  the  district  from  south  to  north,  -i 

The  population  of  the  district,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  waa 
258,275  (males  138,691,  females  114,584),  of  whom  130,582  were 
Hindus,  93,289  Mohammedans,  and  28,303  Sikhs.  The  only  town 
with  a  population  exceeding  10,000  is  Sirso,  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  district,  with  12,292  inhabitants.  The 
modern  town  of  Sfrsa  was  founded  in  1837,  and  the  ruins  of  old 
Sirsa  lie  near  its  south-west  comer.  It  is  a  considerable  entrepdt 
for  the  trade  of  the  wheat-growing  countries  to  the  north  and 
east  with  Bfkaner  and  Mirwar.  At  tho  opening  of  the  present 
eenturj  nearly  the  whole  of  Sfrsa  district  was  a  barren  almost 
uncnltivated  waste.    Gradually,  however,  with  more  jpeaoefnl  timeai 
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Of  the  total  area  1353  fqjoare  luilcM 
■quaro  miles  aro  ealtivablo.   The  stap] 
prodact  is  b^ra,  wliioh  in  IS82-d3  ocrnpiod  546,005  acres :  tho  otn< 


Lin  extended.    OF  the  total  area  1353  fiqnai 

and  1548  squaro  miles  aro  enltivablo.   The  staple 

^^ 

priDcipal  cro|N  aro  joar,  barlojr,  and  wKcat.  Tbo  district  has  little 
trade  except  in  agricnltaral  produce,  which  goos  chiefly  to  Bikaner; 
and  the  only  nianafactare  of  any  im^rtance  is  that  of  «^'i,  an 
impare  carbonate  of  soda,  njotl  in  washing  and  dyeing  cloth.  Kjrea 
was  officially  included  in  the  territory  con«iuoroil  from  tho  Mahrattas 
in  1803,  when  it  war  almost  entirely  unhiliabitod.  It  required  re- 
oonqnerinff  from  tho  Bhattia  in  1818  ;  but  it  did  not  come  undvr 
British  adminirtiation  until  1837.  I>nriuff  tho  mutiny  of  1857 
Sirrn  waa  for  a  time  wholly  lost  to  British  rule.  On  the  restoration 
of  order  tho  district  wari  administorod  bv  Puigab  offlciala,  and  in 
the  followiug  year,  nith  tho  remainder  of  the  Delhi  territory,  it 
waa  formally  annexed  to  that  prorince. 

SISKIN  (Dan.  Sidsken;  Ckrm.  Zeisig  and  Zeiaing), 
long  known  in  England  aa  a  cage-bird,  since,  in  1544, 
Tnrner  mentioned  it  in  tha;t  character  under  this  name,^ 
and  said  that  he  had  only  once  met  with  it  at  large — the 
FringiUa  9pinu»  of  LinniBua,  and  Carduelu  or  Chrysomi- 
trU  Bpimu  of  modem  writers.  In  some  of  its  structoral 
characters  it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Goldfinch  (vol. 
X.  p.  758),  and  both  are  often  pUiced  in  the  same  genus 
by  systematists ;  but  in  its  style  of  coloration,  and  still 
more  in  its  habits,  it  resembles  the  Redpolls  (rf.  Likitet, 
▼oL  ziv.  p.  675),  though  without  their  slender  figure, 
being  indeed  rather  short  and  stout  of  build.  Yet  it 
hardly  yields  to  them  in  activity  or  in  the  grace  of  its 
actions^  as  it  seeks  its  food  from  the  catkins  of  the  alder 
or  birch,  regardless  of  the  attitude  it  assumes  while  so 
doing.  Of  an  olive-green  above^  deeply  tinted  in  some 
parts  with  black  and  in  others  lightened  by  yellow,  and 
beneath  of  a  yellowish-white  again  marked  with  black, 
the  male  of  this  species  has  at  least  a  becoming  if  not  a 
brilliant  garb,  and  possesses  a  song  that  is  not  unmelodious, 
though  the  reaembhince  of  some  of  its  notes  to  the  run- 
ning-dewn  of  a  piece  of  cloAwork  is  more  remarkable 
than  pleasing.  Tho  hen  is  still  more  soberly  attired ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  the  Siskin's  disposition  to  familiarity  that 
makes  it  so  fayourite  a  captive^  and,  though  as  a  cage-bird 
it  is  not  ordinarily  long-lived,  it  readily  adapts  itself  to 
the  loss  of  liber^.  Moreover^  if  anything  like  the  need- 
ful accommodation  be  afforded,  it  will  build  a  nest  and 
therein  lay  its  egga,  but  it  rarely  succeeds  in  bringing  up 
its  young  in  confinements  As  a  wild  bird  it  breeds  con- 
stantly, tbon^  locally^  throughout  the  grsater  part  of 
Scotbuid,  and  has  frequently  done  so  in  England,  but 
more  rarely  in  Ireknd.  The  greater  portion,  however,  of 
the  numerous  bands  which  visit  the  British  Islands  in 
autumn  and  winter  doubtless  come  from  the  Continent — 
perhaps  even  from  far  to  the  eastward,  since  its  range 
stretches  across  Asia  to  Japan,  in  which  country  it  is  as 
favourite  a  cage-bird  as  with  us.  The  nest  of  the  Siskin 
is  very  Hke  that  of  the  Goldfinch,  but  seldom  so  neatly 
built;  the  eggs,  except  in  their  smaller  size,  much 
resemble  those  of  the  GREEimNOH  (voL  zi.  p  165). 

A  laripr  and  mors  brightly  ooloured  species,  C.  tpinoidtt, 
inhabits  tho  Himalayas,  but  the  Siblcin  has  many  other  relatives 
belonging  to  the  New  World,  and  in  them  serious  modifications  of 
structure,  esneciolly  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  occur.  Some  of  these 
relatives  load  almost  insensibly  to  the  Obkbkvinch  (ut  ^upra)  and 
iU  allies,  others  to  the  Qoldvinch  {tU  tHpra\  the  Redpolls,  and  so 
on.  Thus  the  Siskin  perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  less 
modified  descendants  of  a  stock  whence  puch  forms  n  those  just 
mentioned  have  sprung.  Its  striated  plumage  also  favours  this 
view,  as  an  evidence  of  permanent  immaturity  or  generalization  of 
form,  ainoe  stripod  feathers  are  so  often  the  earliest  clothing  of  many 
of  these  birds,  which  only  get  rid  of  them  at  their  first  moult 
On  this  theory  the  Yellowbird  or  North-American  ^Qoldfinoh,** 
C.  triMia,  would  ssem,  with  its  fanmediate  sJlisa,  to  lank  among 
tlio  highest  forma  of  the  group,  and  the  Pine-Ooldfinch,  C,  pinu9^ 
of  tho  same  country,  to  be  one  of  the  lowest,— the  cock  of  the 
former  bein^  generally  of  a  bright  Jonnnil  hue,  with  black  crown, 
tail,  and  wings— the  lost  conspicuouMy  barred  with  white,  while 

>  It  Is  s]«o  ealled  by  bird-fanolers  *-  Abadaylns "  or  "  Abeidevine  *~ 
saflBDOs  of  which  the  etymology  la  wholly  unknown. 


neither  lioai«  nor  young  exhibit  nuy  rtriatiortn.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  sex  of  tlio  latter  at  any  ai^  pub«  off  its  striped  gurl>— the 
mark,  it  may  bo  pretty  aafuly  asaortod,  of  an  inferior  Htago  of 
development.  The  remaining  r])ocioe  of  tho  rroup,  mostly  Houth- 
American,  do  not  room  hero  to  ni'od  particulor  notice.       (A.  M.) 

SISMOXDI,  Jban  Chaklej*  Lepnaed  de  (1773- 
1842),  whoue  real  name  waa  Simonde,  vi2^  bora  at 
Geneva  on  May  9,  1773.  Hi^  father  and  all  hia  ance/tors 
Boem  to  have  borne  the  name  {^imondo,  at  least  from  the 
time  when  they  migrated  from  Dauphin^  to  Switzerland 
at  the  revocation  of  tho  edict  of  Nantoj.  It  was  not  till 
after  Biamondi  had  become  an  author  that,  observing  the 
identity  of  his  family  arm^  with  thorfc  of  the  once  flourish- 
ing Italian  house  of  the  Si<imondi,  and  finding  that  some 
members  of  that  house  had  migrated  to  France,  he  adsumed 
the  connexion  without  further  proof  and  called  himself 
I>e  SismondL  The  Simondca,  however,  were  themselves 
citixens  of  Geneva  of  the  upi>or  class,  and  podsessed  both 
rank  and  property,  though  the  father  waa  also  a  village 
pastor.  The  future  historian  was  well  educated,  but  his 
family  wished  him  to  devote  himdelf  to  commerce  rather 
than  literature,  and  he  became  a  banker's  clerk  at  Lyona. 
Then  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  as  it  affected  Geneva 
the  Simonde  family  took  refuge  in  England,  where  they 
Ltayed  for  eighteen  months.  Dihliking,  it  \a  said,  the 
climate,  they  returned  to  Geneva,  but  found  the  state  of 
affairs  still  unfavourable ;  there  is  even  a  legend  that  the 
head  of  the  family  was  reduced  to  sell  milk  him/'elf  in  the 
town.  The  greater  part  of  the  family  proiterty  \i'as  sold, 
and  with  the  proceeds  they  emigrated  to  Italy,  bought  a 
small  farm  at  Pescia  near  Lucca,  and  set  to  work  to  cul- 
tivate it  themselves.  Sismondi  worked  hard  here,  both 
with  his  hands  and  his  mind^^jind  his  experiences  gave  him 
the  material  of  his  first  book.  Tableau  de  rAfp-indture 
To9eane^  which,  after  returning  to  Geneva,  he  publicdied 
there  in  1801.  Two  years  later  he  publiuhed  his'  TmiU 
de  la  Richeue  Comnierciale^  his  first  work  on  the  subject 
of  political  economy,  which,  with  some  differences  of  view, 
continued  to  interest  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  (for  his 
position  and  work  in  this  resijoct  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Poutical  Economy,  vol.  xix.  p.  383).  Mean- 
while he  began  his  great  History' of  the  Itcdian  KepuUict, 
and  was  introduced  to  Madame  de  Stael.  With  her  ho 
became  very'  intimate,  and  after  being  regularly  enrolled 
in  the  society  of  Coppet  he  was  invited  or  commanded 
(for  Madame  de  Stael'd  invitations  had  something  of 
command)  to  form  one  of  the  suite  with  which  the  future 
Oorinne  made  the  journey  into  Italy,  resulting  in  Corinne 
itself  during  the  years  1804-6.  Sismondi  was  not 
altogether  at  his  ease  here,  and  he  particularly  disliked 
Schlegel,  who  was  also  of  the  company.  But  during  this 
journey  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  countess  of 
Albany,  Louisa  of  Stolberg,  widow  of  Charle8  Edward, 
and  all  her  life  long  gifted  with  a  singular  faculty  of 
attracting  the  affection  (Platonic  and  other)  of  men  of 
letters.  She  was  now  an  old  woman,  and  Sisuiondi's 
relations  with  her  were  of  the  strictly  friendly  character, 
but  they  were  close  and  lasted  long,  and  they  produced 
much  valuable  and  interesting  correa^)ondence.  In  1807 
appeared  the  first  volumes  of  the  above  mentioned  book 
on  the  Italian  republics,  which  (though  lus  essay  in 
political  economy  had  brought  him  some  reputation  and 
the  offer  of  a  Russian  professorship)  first  made  Sismondi 
prominent  among  European  men  of  letters.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  book,  which  extended  to  sixteen  volumes, 
occupied  him,  though  by  no  means  entirely^  for  the  next 
eleven  years.  He  lived  at  first  at  Geneva,  and  delivered 
there  some  interesting  lectures  on  the  literature  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  which  were  continued  from  time  to  time 
and  finally  published ;  and  he  held  an  official  post,— that 
of  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  then 
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department  of  the  Lem&n.  In  1813  he  visited  Paris  for 
the  first  time  and  abode  there  for  some  years,  mixing 
much  in  literary  society.  Although  a  Liberal  and  in  his 
earlier  days  almost  an  Anglomaniac,  he  did  not  welcome 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  Daring  the  Hundred  Days  he 
defended  Napoleon's  constitutional  schemes  or  promises, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  himself  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  events  of  a  not  very  eventful  life.  After 
the  Restoration  he  left  Paris.  On  completing  his  great  book 
on  the  Italian  republics  he  undertook  a  sSl  greater,  the 
Histoire  des  Franfais,  which  he  planned  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  of  which  during  the  remaining  twenty-three  years  of 
his  life  he  published  twenty-nine  volumes.  His  untiring 
industry  enabled  him  to  compile  many  other  books,  but 
it  is  on  these  two  that  his  fame  chiefiy  rests.  The  earlier 
displays  his  qualities  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  has 
been  least  injuriously  affected  by  subsequent  writings  and 
investigations.  The  Histoire  dea  Francis,  as  a  careful 
and  accurate  sketch  on  the  great  scale,  has  l)een  entirely 
superseded  by  that  of  M.  Henri  Martin,  while  it  is  not  to 
be  mentioned,  as  a  work  of  historical  or  literary  genius,  in 
the  same  category  with  that  of  Michelet  Sainte-Beuve 
has  with  benevolent  sarcasm  sumamed  the  author  '*the 
Rollin  of  French  History,"  and  the  praise  and  the  Uame 
implied  in  the  comparison  are  both  perfectly  well  deserved. 
In  April  1819  Sismondi  married  an  English  lady,  Miss 
Allen,  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one. 
His  later  years  were  chiefly  spent  at  Geneva,  in  the  politics 
of  which  city  he  took  a  great,  though  as  time  and  changes 
went  on  a  more  and  more  chagrined,  interest  Indeed,  in 
his  later  days  he  became  a  kind  of  reactionary.  He  died 
at  Geneva  on  June  25,  1842.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned  he  had  executed  many  others,  his  custom  for 
a  long  period  of  years  being  never  to  work  less  than  eight 
hours  a  day.  The  chief  of  these  are  Nouveaux  Prindpes 
d^iconomie  PoliHque  (1819),  an  historical  novel  entitled 
Julia  Severa  ou  VAn  49iS  (1822),  Histoire  de  la  Renaissance 
de  la  LiberU  en  Italie  (1832),  Histoire  de  la  Chute  de 
V Empire  Bomain  ^835),  Priets  de  PHistoire  des  Fras^fois, 
an  abridgment  of  his  own  book  (1839),  with  several 
others,  chiefly  political  pamphlets. 

Sismondi's  literary  chtracter  has  been  hinted  at  in  the  above 
remarks  on  hU  French  history.  He  was  ezceedinglv  laborions,  for 
the  most  part  (though  not  entirely)  free  from  prejudice,  and  never 
violent  even  when  he  was  prejudiced.    He  haa  (with  moch 


bility  ")  plenty  of  common  sense,  thouf^  not  perhaps  any  extra- 
ordinary amoant  of  acnteneas  in  estimating  thinss  uncommon,  and 
he  was  a  little  deficient  in  historical  grasp  and  in  the  power  of 
takine  large  views  of  complicated  series  of  events.  His  st^  corre- 
sponded to  bii  thought,  and  (putting  aside  certain  solecisms  which 
French  critics  nsuaUy  affect  to  diMover  in  Swiss  writers)  lacks 
point,  picturesqueness,  and  vigour.  Of  his  moral  character  no  one 
has  ever  spoken  except  in  terms  of  praise,  and  it  appeara  (which  Is  not 
invariably  the  case)  to  have  b^en  as  attractive  as  it  was  estimable. 
His  chief  weakness  seems  to  have  been  a  tendencv,  frequency  observ- 
able in  writera  of  very  great  industry,  to  rank  his  own  productions 
somewhat  too  much  on  a  level  with  those  of  writen  who,  if  less  indus- 
trious, were  infinitely  more  gifted.  Thus  he  has  somewhere  naively 
observed  that  **  he  should  not  object  to  signing"  a  certain  proportion 
of  a  cerUin  book  of  Chateaubriand's.  But  this  overvaluation  of  self 
appears  to  have  been  merely  nal/,  and  not  in  the  least  arrogant 
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SISTAK,  or  SsiSTAK  (SsjistIk),  the  ancient  Saeastane 
(Qakasthdna,  "land  of  the  jSac»")  and  the  ITimn&s  or 
*'  meridies  "  of  the  Fendidad,  is  situated  generally  between 
30*  0'  and  SI*  35'  N.  lat  and  61*  0'  and  (including  Rndb&r) 
62*  40'  £.  long.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  100  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  70  to  over  100  miles,— but  the  exact 
limits  are  vague,  and  the  modern  signification  of  the  name 
practically  comprehends  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  lower 


Helmand  and  its  Cmboucliure  on  tlie  6ne  side  and  the 
"  HAmAn  "  or  "  lake  "  on  the  other.  When  British  arbitra- 
tion was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  disputed  claims  of  Persia 
over  this  country  in  1872,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sup- 
pose two  territories — one  compact  and  concentrated,  which 
was  called  "  SistAn  Proper,''  the  other  detached  and  irre- 
gular, called  *'  Outer  Sistdn."  Of  each  of  these  a  brief 
description  will  be  given. 

1.  SistAn  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
"NiULz&r,"  or  reed-bed  which  fringes  the  ''H&miin''  or 
expanse ;  west  by  the  H&miin  itself,  of  which  the  hill 
called  **  Euh-i-Rhw4jah  "  marks  the  central  point ;  south 
by  a  line  shutting  in  Sikuha  and  all  villages  and  lands 
watered  by  the  main  Sistin  Canal ;  and  east  by  the  old 
bed  of  the  Helmand,  from  a  mile  above  the  dam  at  Kohak 
to  the  mouth.  Kal*ah-i-nau  and  Hindan  are  among  the 
more  northerly  inhabited  villages.  The  Euh-i-Khwijah  is 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  western  side.  Biiij-i-'Alam 
Khan  should  be  included  within  the  southern  boundary  as 
well  as  Sikuha.  Ehw&jah  Ahmad  and  Jahinab&d,  villages 
on  the  left  bank,  or  west  of  the  true  bed  of  the  Helmand, 
denote  the  eastern  line.  The  whole  area  is  estimated  at 
947  square  miles.  The  fixed  population  may  be  roughly 
stated  at  35,000,— some  20,000  SisUnis  and  15,000 
settlers, — the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Parsiwans,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  a  Persian-speaking  pciople.     To  the  above 

numbers  may  be  added  10,000 
Baluch  nomads.      Taking  the 
aggf€gate  at  45,000,  and  look- 
ing at  the  extent  of  country 
comprehended,  we  find  nearly 
48  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
The.se  figures  are  eight  times  in 
excess  of  the  proportional  result 
found  for  the  whole  of  Persia. 
It  ahonJd  be  explained  that  the 
designation  Sistdn    Proper  is 
not  arbitrarily  given. 
The  territory  com- 
prehended in  it  is 
J  spoken  of  as  Sistdn 

Map  of  8ist^  .      ^J  *K  dwellers  on 

the  right  bank  of  the 
Helmand,  in  contradistinction  to  their  own  lands.  At  the 
same  time  it  could  only  be  but  a  fractional  part — ^as  indeed 
the  whole  country  under  consideration  could  only  be — of 
the  Sist&n  of  Persian  history. 

Sistin  Proper  is  an  extensive  tract  of  sand  and  clay 
alluvium,  generally  flat,  but  irregular  in  detail  It  has 
heaps,  but  no  hills ;  bushes,  but  no  trees,  unless  indeed 
three  or  four  tamarisks  of  aspiring  height  deserve  the 
name ;  many  old  ruins  and  vestiges  of  comparative  civi- 
lisation, but  few  monuments  or  relics  of  antiquity.  It  is 
well  watered  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  its  soil  is  of  proved 
fertility.  Wheat  or  barley  is  perhaps  the  staple  cultiva- 
tion; but  pease,  beans,  oil-seeds,  and  cotton  are  also 
grown.  Among  fruits,  grapes  and  mulberries  are  rare, 
but  melons  and  water-melons,  especially  the  latter,  are 
abundant  Grazing  and  fodder  are  not  wanting,  and 
besides  the  reeds  peculiar  to  SistAn  there  are  two  grasses 
which  merit  notice, — that  called  hannt^  with  which  the  bed 
of  the  H4miln  abounds  on  the  south,  and  the  taller  and 
less  salt  kirta  on  the  higher  ground. 

2.  Outer  SistAn,  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Helmand,  and  east  of  its  embouchure  in  the  H&miin, 
extends  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  or  from  a  point 
between  the  Charboli  and  Khuspas  rivers  north  to  Rud- 
b&r  south.  In  breadth  the  district  of  Chakhanstir,  measur- 
ing from  the  old  bed  of  the  Helmand,  inclusive  of  Nad 
Al^  to  Kadahf  may  be  estimated  at  some  30  miles.     It 
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produces  viraat  and  iMirley,  mdoiu^  and  perhaps  a  few 
vegetables  and  oil  seeds.  Beyond  tlie  Chakluuisar  limits, 
southward  or  np  to  the  Helmand,  there,  is  probably  no 
cnltivation  save  that  obtained  on  the  river  bank,  and 
ordinarily  illustrated  by  patches  of  wheat  and  barley  with 
melon  beds.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer,  in  addition 
to  the  cultiyated  portions  of  the  bank,  there  is  a  large 
tract  extending  from  above  (/.«.,  south  of)  Kohak,  or  the 
6iBt4n  dam  {bamd)y  to  the  gravelly  soil  below  the  mountain 
ranges  which  separate  SistAn  from  Baluchistan  and 
Narmashir.  The  distance  from  north  to  south  of  this 
plain  may  be  computed  at  40  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
at  80  or  90  miles.  Lands  north  of  the  NAXz^  not  belong- 
ing  to  the  Afghan  district  of  Lash  Juwain  may  also  be 
included  in  Outer  Sistin ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  distinction  of  the  kind  for  the  tract  marked  '*  HAmdn  " 
on  the  west,  where  it  merges  into  the  Persian  frontier. 
Belle w  states  there  are  1200  houses  in  Chakhansiir.  This 
can  hardly  apply  to  the  fort  in  which  the  sardar  lives, 
and  the  comparatively  few  houses  outside,  bearing  that 
name,  and  noticed  by  Mi^or  Lovett  on  his  visit  in  1873. 
Nor  did  there  then  appear  to  be  any  other  centres  of 
population  in  the  district,  excepting  perhaps  Kadah  on 
the  eastern  limits  The  inhabitants  are  SistAnis  or  Farsi- 
wans,  Baluch  nomads,  and  Afghans.  Between  the  Kohak 
band  and  Rudb4r  they  are  mainly  Baluch.  Most  of  the 
less  nomad  tribesmen  are  Sa^jorini  and  Told,  the  saidars 
jealously  claiming  the  former  appellation. 

The  most  remarkable  geographical  feature  of  Biitin  geaarally,  in 
the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  ie  the  HAmdn,  or  ezpaoae, 
which  strotchea  far  and  wide  on  the  north,  waat,  and  aoatn,  bat 
ia  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  dry  or  a  mere  ewamii.  In  the  early 
■prints  at  which  period  the  present  writer  waa  in  the  locality,  thie 
eiistence  of  a  lake  oonld  oulj  be  certified  by  poola  or  hoUowa  of 
water  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  feeders,  sach  as  tha 
Khash  Bud  on  the  north-east,  the  Farah  Rud  on  the  north-west, 
sad  the  Helmand,  where  its  old  bed  terminates  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Khaah  Rdd.  BeDew  describee  the  aspect  oTthat 
portion  of  Sistdn  limited  to  the  actual  basin  of  the  Helmand  aa 
indicatiiig  the  former  existence  of  a  lake  which  covered  with  ita 
vatera  a  considerable  area.  On  the  north  this  tract  has  been 
niaed  to  a  higher  level  than  the  remainder  bj  the  deposit  at  the 
months  of  rirers  of  the  soli4  matter  brought  down.  It  is  atill, 
however,  from  200  to  600  feet  below  the  level  of  the  desert  clifTs 
that  bound  it,  and  which  at  aome  former  period  formed  the  shores 
of  the  lake ;  and  it  is  from  60  or  60  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  beda  c^  the  rivers  now  flowing  into  the  ezistinff  HimAtL  The 
tract  thus  raised  by  depositions  in  the  bed  of  the  former  lake, 
writes  the  same  authority,  is  now  the  inhabited  district  of  Siatin, 
and  contains  the  Han^un,  a  great  sedse-grown  swamp,  the  last 
relic  of  the  lake  itself.  To  the  south  of  the  Hamiin  and  inhabited 
tract  of  Sistin  is  the  Zarah  hollow.  It  eztenda  for  about  100 
miles  to  the  Sarhad  Mountains.  CUled  b^  the  natives  Qod-i- 
Zarah,  or  the  hollow  of  Zarah,  it  ii  deecnbed  ss  a  wide  and 
circular  depraasion  alopins  gently  up  to  the  bounding  hills  and 
deaert  cliflfa.  It  receives  tne  drainage  of  these  in  its  central  and 
deepest  hollow,  which,  except  in  seaaons  of  drought,  ia  more  or 
leas  marshy.  It  is  connected  along  the  western  border  of  the  area 
with  the  existing  Hamdn  by  the  Sar-shila,  a  ffi^t  drainage  gully 
through  which  mna  the  superfluous  flood  of  the  Hamun. 

The  water-supply  of  Siatan  is  about  as  uncertain  aa  that  of  Sind, 
though  the  general  inclination  to  one  bank,  the  left,  ia  more 
marked  in  Uie  Helmand  than  in  the  Indus.  Therefore  the 
boundary  lines  given  must  be  received  with  slight  reservation. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  good  year  of  inundation  extends  the 
borders  of  the  so-called  lake  to  within  the  Niiz^  ;  and  there  are 
well-defined  beda  of  dry  canala  intersecting  the  country,  which 
'irore  the  existence  formerly  of  an  extensive  water-system  no 
longer  prevailing.  The  main  canal  of  Sistin,  oonfoundea  by  some 
writers  with  the  parent  river,  bears  the  waters  of  the  Helmand 
wentward  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  They  are  diverted  by- 
meana  of  a  km  band  or  dam,  known  indifTersntly  aa  the  "  Amir's,^ 
the  "  Sistin, '^or  the  "  Kohak  "  band.  It  is  constructed  of  hoiixon- 
tally  laid  tamarisk  branches,  earth,  and  perpendicular  stakea,  and 
Iirotoeted  from  damage  by  a  fort  on  the  left  and  a  tower  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Although  thia  diversion  of  the  stream 
fflsT  be  an  artificial  development  of  a  natural  channel,  and 
undoubtedly  datea  from  a  period  long  prior  to  recent  Persian 
oocnpation,  it  appears  that  the  later  arrangementa  have  been  more 
matarsly  and  better  organised  than  those  carried  on  by  the  pro- 
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deoessors  of  the  amir  of  Eiiaa.  The  towns  of  Deshtak,  Chelling; 
Bnij-i-'Alam  Khan,  Bahramabad,  Kimmak,  and  others  of  less 
note  are  actually  on  the  banka  of  thia  main  canaL  Moreover,  it 
ia  the  indirect  means  of  supplying  water  to  almost  every  town  and 


village  in  Biatin  Proper,  feeding  as  it  does  a  network  of  minor 
canals,  by  which  a  system  of  profuse  irrigation  is  put  in  foroe, 
which,  with  an  industrious  ana  a  contented  population,  should 


be  productive  of  most  extensire  grain  cultiTation.  To  consider 
the  main  canal  as  the  river  itself  is  a  theory  which  a  brief  inspttB- 
tion  of  the  locality  seems  quite  to  disprove.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  a  comparatiToly  narrow  passage  abruptiy  turning  to  the 
westward,  on  the  other  a  broad  and  well-defmed  river-bed  pro- 
longed in  the  old  diroction,  into  which  the  waters  would  at  all 
times  flow  unrestrained  but  for  an  artificial  embiaikment  What- 
ever arguments,  however,  may  be  used  on  this  head,  the  larger  bed 
ia  assumed  to  be  the  original  Helmand  for  purposes  of  territorial 
limitation. 

Provisions  in  Biatin  are^  as  a  rule,  sufficient^  thouffh  sheep  and 
oxen  are  somewhat  poor.  Bread  ia  cheap  and  good,  being  pro- 
curable to  natives  at  leas  than  a  halfpenny  the  pound.  Yegetaoles 
are  scarce,  and  rice  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Herat  The  inundated 
landa  abound  with  water-fowl.  Partridoes  and  sand-grotise  are 
occaaionaUy  seen.  Biver  fish  are  plentiful  enough,  but  confined  to 
one  species,  the  barbel 

The  Inhabitanta  of  Bistin  an  mainly  composed  of  Kaiyinis. 
descendants  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  land ;  Sarbandis  and 
Shahrakjs,  tribes  supposed  to  have  consisted  originally  of 
immigrants  from  western  Persia ;  and  Baluchis  of  the  ivharui  and 
Sanjurani  (Toki)  dana.  Bellew  separatee  the  "Ststinis  **;  but  it 
ia  a  question  whether  thia  term  is  not  in  a  laige  measure  applied 
to  toM  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whatever  their  descent  and 
nationality.  For  instance,  an  old  Shahraki  cuide  to  the  Sistin 
Mission  of  1872  persisted  in  being  a  **  Sistani  ^;  and,  if  his  defini- 
tion be  accepted,  the  outside  element  muat  be  confined  to  Baluchis 
and  modern  settiers  only. 

JSTiatory.— The  antnent  Drangiana  (Zaraya.  Darafika,  "lake 
land  ")  received  the  name  of  * '  land  of  the  Sacm  after  thia  country 
was  permanently  occupied  by  the  **  Scythians  "  or  Sacs,  who  orer- 
ran  Iran  in  128  B.o.  (see  Pkssia,  vol  xviii.  pp.  694  tq.).  It  waa 
included  in  the  Bisinian  empin,  and  then  in  the  empire  of  the 
oalipha.  Aboat  800  a.x>.,  when  it  had  nndo'ffone  many  changes  of 
government  under  lieutenants  of  the  Baglidad  caliphs,  or  bold 
adventurers  acting  on  their  own  account,  Ya'kub  b.  Liitk  made  it 
the  seat  of  his  power.  In  901  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Biminids,  and  a  century  later  into  that  of  the  Ghasnavida.  An 
invasion  of  Jaarhataia  and  the  irruption  into  its  richer  lands  by 
Timdr  are  salient  pointa  in  the  history  of  Sistin  prior  to  the 
Safawid  conquest  0508).  Under  this  dynasty  for  mora  than  two 
centuries,  or  np  to  1722,  Sistan  nmained  mora  or  less  a  Persian 
dependency.  At  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion  of  Mir  Mahmid 
(1722),  Malik  Muhammad  Kaiyini  waa  the  sesident  ruler  in  Sistin, 
and  by  league  with  the  invader  or  other  intrigue  he  secured  for 
himselif  that  particular  principality  and  a  great  part  of  Khurasan 
also.  He  was  slain  by  Nadir  Knli  Khan,  the  general  of  Shah 
Tahmasp,  who  afterwairds,  as  Kadir  Qhah,  became  possessor  of 
Bistin  a»  part  of  his  Persian  dominions.  Shortiy  after  the  death 
of  Kadir  (1761)  Sistin  passed,  together  with  other  provinces,  into 
the  handa  of  Anmad  Shah  Abdau,  the  firat  soveroign  in  a  united 
Afghanistan.  On  the  death  of  Ahmad  Shah  in  1778  the  country 
beoune  a  recognised  bone  of  contention,  not  so  much  between 
Peiaians  and  Afghans  aa  between  Herat  and  Kandahar;  but 
eventually  the  internal  dissensions  of  Afghanistan  gave  Persia  the 
desired  opportunity ;  and  by  a  steady  course  of  intrigue  and 
encroachment  she  managed  to  get  wltnin  her  grasp  the  better 
lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Helmand  and  somethins  on 
the  right  bank  beaides.  When  the  British  arbitrator  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  the  beginning  of  1872,  though  compelled  to  admit 
the  shah's  possession  of  what  baa  been  called  "  Sistin  Proper,"  he 
could  in  faimsae  insist  on  the  evacuation  of  Kad  Ali,  Kala  Fath, 
and  aU  placea  occupied  on  the  right  bank  by  Persian  troops ;  and 
furthermore  he  left  to  the  Afghans  both  sides  of  the  river  Helmand 
ttom  the  dam  of  Kohak  to  its  elbow  west  of  Sudbir.  For  the 
precise  boundary  see  Pxesia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  019. 

flee  Raattm  PtrHtL  toL  L;  BaOeWa  Bteord  ^SUttm  IflMios;  /Mmef  •/  B. 
Omg.  a$eUlf,  tqL  zIIIL  (187t).  (F.  J.  O.) 

SISTOYAy  a  town  of  BulgariA,  at  the  head  of  a  district 
of  its  own  name  (40,893  inhabitants  in  1881),  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  40  miles  above 
Eostchuk,  and  has  rather  a  picturesque  appearance  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Kadbair  and  the  Chnkk  On  the  latter  hill 
there  stood  till  the  fire  of  1810  a  medieval  fortress,  and 
previous' to  the  15th  century  it  contained  a  Latin  church 
of  traditional  celebrity.  The  lower  town  along  the  river 
consists  of  modem  houses,  mostly  erected  since  1870,  and 
ii  the  scene  of  busy  commercial  life,  especially  during  the 
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grain-export  season.  The  principal  chnrch,  completed  in 
1867,  is  a  large  and  costly  building  with  an  imposing 
dome.  Sistova  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Bulgarian 
towna  to  introduce  the  national  language  into  its  nchools 
(1833),  .iome  of  which  are  now  well>endowed  and  flourish- 
ing. More  than  half  the  inhabitants,  who  numbered 
ll,o60  in  1881,  are  Bulgarians,  the  rest  being  Turks, 
Walachiaad,  and  Gip.^iej. 

SiJtova  U  identified  with  tho  old  Roman  colony  No9m  mentioned 
by  Ptoloray  and  others.  Tho  exact  aite  appears  to  have  been 
Staklon,  a  cluster  of  vineyards  with  remains  oi  ancient  baildingB  to 
tho  west  of  tho  present  town,  which  has  gradually  moved  eastward 
pinco  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Turkish  wan 
to  a  miserable  village.  It  was  at  Sistova  that  the  peace  of  1790 
ti^as  signed,  by  whica  the  Austrian-Turkish  boundary  was  deter- 
niinccl  The  town  was  burned  in  1810  by  the  Russian  general 
;Saint  Priest ;  but  subsequent  to  1820  it  began  .to  revive,  and  the 
introduction  of  steam  traffic  on  the  lower  Danube  (1886)  restored 
its  prosperity  in  spite  of  tho  effects  of  the  Russian  war  of  1828-29, 
when  the  AValochian  town  of  Alexandria  was  founded  bv  fugitives 
from  Sistova.  In  1877  the  Russians  entered  Bulgaria  by  passing 
the  river  just  below  Sistova. 

SISTRUM,  a  kind  of  rattle  used  by  the  ancient  I^gyp- 
tians  in  religious  ceremonies,  especially  in  the  worship  of 
Idis.  It  consisted  of  a  frame  through  which  passed  four 
rodd ;  attached  to  the  frame  was  a  handle.  When  shaken 
the  rodd  rattled  and  produced  the  sound.  After  the  in- 
troduction of  Egyptian  worships  into  Italy  the  Romans 
became  familiar  with  the  sistrum.  It  is  described  by 
Apuleius  (Metam.,  zL  4).  An  ancient  sistrum  formerly 
existed  in  the  library  of  Ste  Qenevi^ve  at  Paris.  In  paint- 
ings found  at  Fortici  a  priest  of  Isis  and  a  woman  are 
represented  rattling  the  sistrum.  The  instrument  is  said 
to  be  still  in  use  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

SISYPHUS,  a  famous  character  of  Qreek  mythology, 
was  a  son  of  ^olus  and  Enarete  and  brother  of  Cretheus, 
Athamas,  and  Salmoneus.  He  built  Ephyra  (Oorinth), 
and  married  Merope,  daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  Glaucus.  According  to  Fftusanias  (ii  3,  11) 
Sisyphus  succeeded  Medea  in  the  sorereignty  of  Corinth. 
Having  found  the  body  of  the  drowned  Melicertes  lying 
on  the  shore  of  the  isthnius,  Sisyphus  buried  him  and 
instituted  in  his  honour  the  Isthmian  games.  From 
Homer  onwards  Sisyphus  was  famed  ds  ti^e  craftiest  of 
men.  His  name  (formed  by  reduplication  from  the  same 
root  as  <ro4>6^)  means  the  Wise,  Wise  One.  When  Death 
came  to  fetch  him,  Sisyphus  put  him  into  fetten^  so 
that  no  one  died  till  Ares  came  and  freed  Death,  and 
delivered  Sisyphus  into  his  custody.  But  Sisyphus  was 
not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  For  before  he  died  he 
told  his  wife  that  when  he  was  gone  she  was  not  to  offer 
the  usual  sacrifice  to  the  dead.  So  in  the  under  world  he 
complained  that  his  wife  was  neglecting  her  duty,  and  he 
persuaded  Hades  to  allow  him  to  go  back  to  the  upper 
world  and  expostulate  with  her.  But  when  he  got  back 
to  Corinth  he  positively  refused  to  return  to  Deadland ; 
so  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  even  then  Hermes  had 
a  tough  job  to  carry  him  off.  In  the  under  world  Sisyphus 
was  compelled  to  roll  a  big  stone  up  a  steep  hill;  but 
before  it  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  the  stone  always 
rolled  down,  and  Sisyphus  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 
The  subject  was  a  commonplace  of  ancient  writers,  and 
was  depicted  by  the  painter  Polygnotus  on  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi 

The  way  in  which  Sisyphus  cheated  Death  is  a  common 
incident  in  folk-talea.  Thus  in  a  Venetian  story  the  in^nioua 
Boppo  ties  up  Death  in  a  ba^g  and  keeps  him  there  for  eighteen 
months  ;  there  is  general  rejoicing ;  nobody  dies,  and  the  doctors 
are  in  high  feather.  In  a  Sicilian  story  an  innkeeper  corks  np 
Death  iu  a  bottle;  so  nobody  dies  for  ^ears,  and  the  loner  white 
beards  are  a  sight  to  see.  In' another  Sicilian  story  a  monk  keeps 
Death  in  his  pouch  for  forty  years.  (See  Crane,  Popular  Italian 
Tales,  Kos.  63,  64,  65,  66,  with  the  translator's  notes.)  The 
Gorman  parallel  is  Gambling  Hansel,  who  kept  Deatii  up  a  tree  for 


seven  years,  during  which  no  one  died  (Orimm,  ffatuehold  Talet, 
No.  82  ;  in  his  notes  Grimm  cites  a  number  of  German  parallels). 
Tho  Norso  parallel  is  tlio  tale  of  the  Master  Smith  (Asbjdmaon 
og  Moe,  Jionko  Folkc-EwrUyr,  21 ;  Dasent,  Powdar  Tales  from 


th$  Iforae,  tk  106).      For  a  Lithuanian  parallel,  see  Schleicher, 
'■      '   -    M&-    -        ----- 

Ic  pa 
ii,  Koa.  126,  126. 


LUauiacht  MdhrcJien,  SprichwdrU,  Mtsel^  und  Lieder,  p.  108  tq.); 
for  Slavonic  paralleli>,  Krauss,  Sagen  uh4  MShixhen  der  SUdafaven^ 


SITAPUR,  a  British  district  In  Sitipur  division  or 
oommissionership  of  Oudh,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  Korth-Westem  Provinces 
of  India.  It  lies  between  27*  7'  and  27*  53'  K.  lat  and 
between  80*  21'  and  81*  26'  R  long.,  and  it  is  bounded 
on  the  K.  by  Kheri  district,  on  the  R  by  that  of  Bahraich, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Qogra  river,  and  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  Bara  Banki,  Lucknow,  and  Hardoi  districts, 
the  Gumti  river  forming  the  boundary.  SitApur  district 
is  elliptical  in  shape ;  its  greatest  length  from  south-east 
to  north-west  is  70  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from 
north-east  to  south-west  55  miles ;  its  area  is  2251  square 
miles.  Being  without  hills  or  valleys,  and  devoid  of 
forests,  SitApur  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  plain 
sloping  imperceptibly  from  an  elevation  of  505  feet  above 
sea-level  in  the  north-west  to  400  feet  in  the  south-east. 
The  country  is,  however,  well  wooded  with  numerous 
groves,  and  well  cultivated,  except  in  tho;se  parts  where 
the  soil  is  barren  and  cut  up  by  ravines.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  numei-ous  streams,  and  contains  many  shallow 
ponds  and  natural  reservoirs,  which  overflow  during  the 
rains,  but  become  dry  in  the  hot  season.  Except  in  the 
eastern  portion,  which  lies  in  the  doabs  or  alluvial  plains 
between  the  Kew&ni  and  Chauka  and  the  Qogra  and  Chauka 
rivers,  the  soil  is  as  a  rule  dry,  but  even  this  moist  tract 
is  interspersed  with  patches  of  land  covered  with  saline 
efflorescence  called  "leh."  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Gogra,  which  is  navigable  by  boats  of  large  tonnage  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  Chauka.  Nylghau,  many  varieties 
of  deer,  wild  hog,  wolf,  jackal,  and  fox  are  oommon,  but 
none  of  the  larger  wild  animals  are  found  within  the 
district  The  climate  is  considered  healthy,  and  the 
cantonments  of  Sit4pur  are  famous  for  the  low  mortality 
of  the  British  troops  stationed  there.  The  average  annusJ 
rainfall  is  about  33  inches.  The  district  contains  no 
railway,  but  it  is  well  provided  with  good  unmetalled 
roads. 

In  1881  the  population  was  returned  at  958,251  (505,986  males 
and  452,265  females) ;  Hindus  numbered  818,788,  Mohammedans 
188,788,  and  Christians  443.  Sitipur  contains  but  two  towns 
with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  ^namely,  Khairabad,  14,217, 
and  Laharpur,  10,437.  The  administrative  headquarters  of  tho 
district  are  at  Sitdpur  town,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sardyan  river,  with  good  groves  iu  all  directions,  and 
with  a  population  in  1881  of  6780.  Of  tho  total  district  area  1455 
square  miles  are  cultivated  and  510  are  cultivable.  The  principal 
staples  are  wheat,  barlej,  ioar,  gram,  bigra,  and  rice;  besides  these 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar-cane  is  raised,  as  also  oil  seeds, 
cotton,  and  tobacca  Tlie  only  man  ufactures  of  any  note  aro  tobacco 
and  tazias  at  Biswan,  with  a  little  cotton  printing  and  weaving  in 
most  of  the  towns.  The  history  of  Siti^nr  is  closely  associated 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  Oudh.  The  district  figured  prominently 
in  the  mutiny  of  1857,  when  the  native  troops  quartered  in  the 
cantonments  rose  in  mutiny  and  fired  on  their  oflicers,  many  of 
whom  were  killed,  as  were  also  several  military  and  civil  officers, 
with  their  families,  in  attempting  to  escape.  Order  being  rostonxl 
in  1858,  the  Government  offices  wore  re-opened,  and  nothing  has 
since  occurred  to  disturb  tho  peace  of  the  district 

SITTINGBOURNE,  an  ancient  town  of  Kent,  is 
situated  on  a  navigable  creek  of  the  Swale,  and  on  the 
London,  Qiatham,  and  Dover  Bailway,  at  the  junction  for 
Sheemess,  7  miles  south  from  the  latter  town  and  45 
east-south-east  of  London.  It  consists  principally  of  one 
long  street  and  the  northern  suburb  of  Milton,  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  oysters,  the  fishery  of  which  used  to 
employ  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Brickmaking 
is  a  very  important  industry,  and  there  are  large  paper* 
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miUa.  St  Michael's  church,  in  tiie  Early  English  and  later 
styles,  underwent  eztensire  restoration  in  1873  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £3000.  The  principal  other  pabiie  bnildings  are 
the  old  town-hall,  the  com  exchange  (erected  1859),  and  the 
mufieam.  Pnblic  gardens  10  acres  in  extent  hare  recently 
been  laid  oat.  The  local  goyernment  board  was  institnted 
in  1 87 8.  The  population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  (area 
1004  acres)  in  1871  was  6148  and  in  1881  it  was  7866. 

Sittingbonme,  or  Sedynffbanie.  reoeiTed  aciant  of  a  znurket  and 
two  annual  fairs  hj  a  charter  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  The  atrle 
" guardian  and  free  tenants,"  applied  to  the  corporation  in  tnia 
charter,  was  snbeeqnently  changed  to  that  of  "mayor  and  jarats." 

See  W.  A.  Scott  Itobartton,  autinffbounu  and  <A«  Kamet  t/LaMdi  mi  Moutu 
fe  «r  MMi"  ft,  Slttingbonne,  1S79. 

SHJT,  or  AsytJt  (Abioot),  more  correctly  OsyxJt,  a  town 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  southern  terminus  of  the  railway  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  by  which  it  is  229  miles  from 
Bi&lAk  Dakrt^.  The  population  is  about  25,000.  See 
Egypt,  vol.  vii  p.  775. 
,    SIVA.    See  Bsahmahisk. 

: '  SlVAS,  or  Siwis,  a  paahalic  and  capital  of  a  pashalio  of 
great  importance  in  Aaoa  Minor.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Eizil  Lrmak  (Halys),  in  a  plain  of 
some  16  to  20  miles  in  length  and  4  to  6  in  breadth. 
From  the  south  the  approach  is  by  a  good  road  among  the 
mountains,  and  the  aspect  from  the  heights  is  pleasing. 
Dotted  here  and  there  with  trees^  some  in  large  extendi 
dusters,  the  houses  and  citadel  coyer  a  considerable  space 
and  appear  much  scattered.  On  the  north  a  military 
load  li^  been  constructed  to  facilitate  communication  witib 
the  coast  Siyis  is  4670  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  should  be  a  healthy  residence  for  Euro- 
peans. The  population,  estimated  on  the  spot  in  1864 
at  10,000  houses,  more  than  a  fifth  being  Armenians, 
is  stated  in  Murray's  Handbook  of  1878  to  consist  of 
5000  Turkish  and  1200  Armenian  families.  There  are 
Rome  respectable  residences  but  not  many  buildings  or 
monuments  of  note ;  and  the  streets  are  narrow  azid  ill- 
maintained.  The  bazaars  are  fairly  stocked  with  goods, 
British  as  well  as  of  other  European  nations. 

Sit4b  is  the  ancient  SebcuUia  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Sebaste 
or  Oabira  on  the  Lycos,  the  modem  Niksar),  the  capital  of 
Annenia  II.,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  In  1021  it  was  ceded 
by  the  emperor  Basil  to  the  Armenian  kin^  Senekharim.  It 
again  became  Greek  in  1080,  but  soon  after  foil'  to  the  Se^Aks. 
In  the  ISth  centnry  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  Bevaste  as  the  place 
**  where  the  glorions  Messer  Saint  Blaise  suffered  martyrdom.  It 
was,  when  he  wrote,  in  the  possession  of  the  Turkmans  of  Kara- 
mania,  living  under  the  fforomment  of  the  SeMk  princes.  In  the 
14th  century  we  have  the  testimony  of  Ibn  Batuta,  vrho  says  (ii 
289) : — "  It  is  one  of  the  possession^  of  the  king  of  Irak,  and  the 
]ar0sat  town  owned  by  him  in  the  country.  His  chiefs  and  his 
collectors  reside  there.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  wjde  streets  and 
crowded  markets."  Colonel  Goldsmid  visited  Siv^  in  July  1864, 
and  was  shown  some  fine  monuments  described  aa  the  mansolea  of 
the  Seydka,  the  inscriptions  on  which  he  found  to  date  no  earlier 
than  670  of  the  H^ra,  though  the  actual  tombs  might  be  traceable 
to  a  former  period. 

SIXTUS  L  (Xystus)  figures  in  the  lists  accepted  by 
the  Roman  Church  as  having  been  bishop  of  Rome  from 
about  119  to  about  126.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
a  presbyter  and  a  martyr. 

SIXTUS  II  followed  Stephanus  L  as  bishop  of  Rome 
in  257,  and  soltered  martyrdom  under  Valerian  in  the 
following  year.  He  restored  the  relations  with  the  African 
and  Eastern  Churches  which  had  been  broken  off  by  his  pre- 
decessor on  the  question  of  heretical  baptism.  Dionysias 
succeeded  him. 

SIXTUS  nL,  bishop  of  Rome  from  July  31,  432,  to 
August  18,  440,  had  Ccelestinus  L  as  his  predecessor,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  L 

SIXTUS  lY.  (Francesco  della  Rovere),  pope  from  U71 
to  1484,  was  bom  21st  July  1414,  near  Savona.  The 
atatemeiits  respecting  his  parents'  situation  in  life  are 


▼ery  oonflicting.  In  coioequence  ol  a  vow  made  by  his 
mother  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  an  early  age, 
and  speedily  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  eldquenee  and 
learning.  After  filling  several  minor  offices  be  became 
general  of  his  order,  and  in  1467  was  to  his  o#n  Hurprise 
made  cardinal  by  Paul  II.,  at  the  recommendation,  it  is 
asserted,  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  When,  upon  Paxil's  death 
in  1471,  tb9  rigour  of  BessaiiOn's  principles  prevented 
his  profiting  by  the  favourable  sentiments  of  influential 
cardinals,  who,  nevertheless,  expected  to  be  recompensed 
for  their  suffrages^  Rovere  seems  to  have  been  found  more 
accommodating.  The  liberality  of  his  donations  after  his 
election,  at  all  events,  raised  suspicion ;  but  the  friendship 
of  Bessarion  has  als6  been  enumerated  among  the  causes 
of  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  most  recent  member  of 
the  Sacred  College.  He  was  elected  on  9th  August  1471, 
and  immediatelv  proceeded  to  lavish  Paul's  treasuies-^ 
partly  in  laudable  preparations  against  the  Turks ;  partly 
in  embaanee,  receptions  of  foreign  princes,  public  improve- 
ments, and  other  expenses  possibly  imprudent,  but  at  least 
not  indecorous;  partly,  without  any  excuse,  upon  his 
unworthy  nephews,  Count  and  Cardinal  Riaria  The 
prodigalities  of  the  latter  surpassed  all  measure,  and  he 
compromised  his  unde  much  more  seriously  by  his  com- 
plicity in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pam,  aiming  at  the 
assassination  of  the  Medici  family.  Sixtus  wa)B  cognizant 
of  the  plot,  but  had  positively  forbidden  the  shedding  of 
blood,  which  he  must  nevertheless  have  known  to  be  in- 
evitable. He  deserves  still  more  censure  for  entering  into 
a  fruitless  and  ingbrious  war  with  Florence,  which  ter- 
minated in  1480,  after  having  kept  Italy  for  two  years  in 
confusion.  Scarcely  was  it  over  when  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  involved  in  yet  more  troublesome  and  discreditable 
contests, — first  inciting  the  Venetians  to  attack  Ferrara, 
and  then,  after  having  been  delivered  by  their  general 
Roberto  Malatesta  from  a  Neapolitan  invasion,  turning 
round  upon  them  and  eventually  assailing  them  on  their 
refusal  to  desist  from  the  hoetilitiea  which  he  had  himself 
instigated.  He  relied  on  the  co-operation  of  Lodovico 
Sfona,  who  speedily  forsook  him ;  and  the  scandal  was 
witnessed  of  the  secular  princes  and  cities  of  Italy  agreeing 
to  a  peace  which  the  Father  of  Christendom  did  hu  best 
to  thwart,  and  vexation  at  which  was  believed  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  He  died,  at  all  events,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  13th  August  1484,  leaving  an  unfortunate 
reputation  as  the  first  pope  who  brought  nepotism  into 
politics,  and,  not  content  with  enriching  his  relatives  by 
gifts  and  lucrative  offices,  made  their  aggrandisement  the 
principal  object  of  his  policy  as  a  secular  prince.  His 
private  character  was  nevertheless  estimable:  he  was 
pious,  of  blameless  morals,  hospitable  and  munificent  to  a 
fault,  and  so  exempt  from  avarice,  says  his  secretary 
Conti,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  money.  His 
faults  were  those  of  a  monk  who  had  no  natural  outlet 
for  strong  affections  except  unworthy  relatives,  and  who 
had  been  called  from  a  cloidter  to  fill  the  most  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  world.  Hiu  secular  policy  wo^ 
capricious  and  spasmodic;  he  neither  maintained  the 
peace  of  Italy  like  his  predecetuor  and  succesdor  nor 
carried  out  a  consistent  and  well-considered  dcheme  of 
conquest  like  Alexander  YI.  He  was,  notwithstanding, 
always  firm  in  his  resistance  to  the  Turks,  and  showed 
magnanimity  by  aiding  his  enemy  the  king  of  Naples 
against  the  common  foe  of  Christendom.  The  brilliant 
side  of  his  administration  was  hid  munificence  en  a  founder 
or  restorer  of  useful  institutions  and  a  patron  of  letters 
and  art.  He  established  and  richly  endowed  the  first 
foundling  hospital,  built  and  repaired  numerous  churches, 
constructed  the  Sixtine  Chapel  and  the  Sixtine  Bridge, 
commissioned  paintings  on  the  largest  scale,  pensioned  and 
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rewarded  men  of  leaming,  and,  above  all,  immortalued 
kimaelf  as  the  tecood  founder  of  the  Vatican  library.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  stones  alone  inscribed  with  his 
name  would  serve  to  erect  a  considerable  edifice.  These 
great  works,  however,  were  not'  accomplished  without 
grievous  taxation  and  questionable  methods  of  raising 
money ;  and  Sixtus's  socoessor  expressed  the  general  con- 
demnation of  his  government  when  he  declared  that  he 
for  his  part  woald  imitate  the  example  of  F4ul  U.  Sixtus 
was  succeeded  by  Innocent  YIIL  (b.  o.) 

8IXTUS  y.  (Felloe  Peretd),  pope  from  1585  to  1590, 
was  bom  13th  December  1521  at  Grottamarina,  in  the 
district  of  Fermo,  of  a  ^mily  said  to  be  of  Dalmatian 
extraction.  His  parents  were  undoubtedly  in  humble 
circtimstances,  but  the  story  of  his  having  been  a  swine- 
herd in  his  youth  seems  to  be  a  mere  legend.  He  entered 
the  Franciscan  order  at  an  early  age,  and  obtained  great 
celebrity  as  a  preacher.  After  having  been  successively 
professor  at  Bimini  and  at  Siena,  he  became  inquisitor- 
general  in  Yenice  (where  his  firmness  in  controversy  with 
the  Venetian  Qovemment  exposed  him  to  personal  danger), 
theologian  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  ultimately  vicar- 
general  of  his  order.  In  1565  he  accompanied  the  papal 
legate  to  Spain,  and  in  1570  was  created  cardinal  by 
Pins  v.,  and  entrusted  with  the  publication  of  a  correct 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  Ambrose,  which  appeared  in 
1579-1585.  Finding  himself  out  of  &vour  with  Pius's 
successor,  Qregory  XIIL,  he  withdrew  to  a  villa  which  he 
had  purchased,  and  lived  in  strict  retirement,  affecting,  it 
is  said,  to  be  in  a  precarious  state  of  health.  According 
to  the  usual  story,  which  is  probably  at  least  exaggerated, 
this  dissimulation  greatly  contributed  to  his  unexpected 
elevation  to  the  papacy  on  the  next  vacancy,  24th  April 
1585.  If  the  electors  had  indeed  anticipated  a  weak  or 
ephemeral  pontificate,  they  were  grievously  disappointed. 
Sixtus  speedily  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
popes,  both  in  body  and  mind,  that  had  ever  occupied  the 
chair  of  St  Peter.  Within  two  years  he  issued  seventy- 
two  bulls  for  the  reform  of  religious  orders  alone.  Ardent, 
despotic,  indefatigable,  he  did  everything  by  himself, 
rarefy  invited  advice  and  still  mere  rarely  followed  it,  and 
manifested  in  all  his  actions  a  capacious  and  highly  original 
genius,  in  most  respects  eminently  practical,  but  swayed 
in  some  things  towards  the  visionary  and  fantastic  by  the 
Inevitable  effects  of  a  monastic  training.  His  first  great 
aim  was  to  purge  the  papal  dominions  of  the  robbers 
who  had  overrun  them  under  the  weak  administration  of 
his  predecessor.  This  salutary  undertaking  was  effectually 
accomplished,  not  without  many  instances  of  tyranny 
and  cruelty  which  have  left  a  stain  upon  his  name; 
but  security  of  life  and  property  returned.  Sixtus's 
financial  management  seemed  on  a  superficial  view  equally 
brilliant ;  he  had  found  the  exchequer  empty,  and  speedily 
accumulated  an  immense  'treasure.  But  this  end  was 
obtained  partly  by  excessive  taxation,  partly  by  the  sale 
of  offices  which  had  never  before  been  venal;  and  the 
withdrawal  of  such  an  amount  of  specie  from  circulation 
impoverished  the  community.  His  intention  was  to 
amass  a  fund  for  use  in  special  emergencies,  such  as  a 
crusade  or  a  hostile  invasion,  which  never  arose.  Much, 
nevertheless,  was  expended  by  Sixtus  in  the  eDcourage- 
ment  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  in  public  works, 
either  of  signal  utility,  like  his  supply  of  Eome  with  water, 
or  such  at  least  as  impressed  the  popular  imagination  with 
his  munificence,  as  the  completion  of  the  cupola  of  St 
Petep%,  the  construction  of  six  new  streets,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  four  Egyptian. obelisks  in  various  parts  of  Rome. 
Though  a  scholar,  Sixtus  was  no  humanist,  and  did  much 
miBchief  to  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  ruthlessly  I 
destroying  some,  and  disfi^ing  those  which  he  repaired  | 


by  the  addition  of  Christian  attributes.  In  his  ecclesias- 
tical and  foreign  policy  good  sense  contended  with  eccen- 
tricity but  usually  obtained  the  upper  hand.  He  thought 
of  attacking  Turkey  with  the  alliance  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  of  subjugating  Egypt  by  his  own  forces,  of  making 
a  descent  into  Syria  and  carrying  off  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
But  he  never  attempted  to  realise  these  projects,  and  hii 
conduct  of  the  affairs  which  imperatively  required  his 
attention  evinced  more  moderation  than  could  have  been 
expected.  After  having  strongly  sided  with  Spain  and 
the  League,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced  by  the 
Venetian  ambassador  of  the  evil  consequences  of  Spanish 
preponderance  in  Italy,  and  showed  a  manifest  disposition 
to  acknowledge  Henry  lY.  as  king  of  France,  on  condition 
of  his  abjuration.  This  led  to  violent  altercations  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  death  of  the  pope  on 
27th  August  1590  was  attributed  by  many  to  poison, 
though  without  sufficient  ground.  He  waiS  succeeded  by 
Urban  VIL  Sixtos  Y.  Mt  the  reputation  of  a  zealous 
and  austere  pope, — with  the  pernicious  qualities  insepar- 
able from  such  a  character  in  his  age, — of  a  stem  and 
terrible  but  just  and  magnanimous  temporal  magistrate, 
of  a  great  sovereign  in  an  age  of  great  sovereigns,  of  a 
man  always  aiming  at  the  highest  things  and  whose  great 
&ults  were  but  the  exaggeration  of  great  virtues. 

The  bat  view  of  his  chancter  and  ||ovemment  ii  that  given  by 
Banke.  Leti*8  well-known  bio^phy  is  full  of  fiables ;  Tempesti  is 
too  panegyrical ;  and  Lorenti  is  little  more  than  a  compiler  from 
the  two.  The  moet  valoable  part  of  Baron  von  Hnebner's  Sixts 
QuiiU  (Paris,  1870)  is  the  rich  appendix  of  docaments.  Sixtus's 
note-books  and  drafts  of  letters  in  the  Chigian  library,  frequently 
referred  to  by  Tempest!  and  Banke^  were  published  by  Cugnoni 
in  1882.  (BL  O.) 

SKATK    See  Rat. 

SKATING,  as  at  present  practised,  may  be  defined  as  a 
mode  of  progression  (osually  rapid)  upon  smooth  ice,  by  the 
aid  of  steel  blades  attached  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It 
probably  originated  in  the  far  north  of  Europe,  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Gkrmany,  where  it  is  still  in  common  use.  In 
Russia  it  has  never  been  a  national  pastime,  as  no  smooth 
ice  is  formed  in  the  rapidly  running  rivers.  Even  in  8t 
Petersburg  it  is  mainly  engaged  in  by  English  and  Qermana. 
The  earliest  skates  appear  to  have  been  certain  bones  of 
large  animals,  but  wood  was  also  used  from  an  early 
period. 

In  modern  skating  there  are  two  totally  distinct  styles, 
which  require  different  skates  differently  attached  to  the 
feet,  and  different  extents  and  qualities  of  ice.  The  first, 
the  '*  running  "  or  '^fen"  style^  simply  consists  in  going 
straight  ahead  at  the  highest  possible  speed.  Its  home  is 
on  the  fiords  of  Scandinavia,  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America.  In 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  North  America  it  is  the  medium 
for  carrying  a  large  winter  market  traffic.  It  first  be- 
came common  in  England  in  1662  after  the  return  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  wooden  part  or  stock  of  a  running  skate 
is  from  8  to  12  inches  long,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  foot  The  blade  is  made  of  the  best  steel,  with  an 
average  width  of  /^  inch.  The  heel  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  of  the  ice.  The  prow  begins  to  rise  off 
the  ice  at  the  fore  end  of  the  stock,  at  a  gradually  in- 
creasing angle,  and  projects  4  inches.  The  entire  skate 
is  attached  to  the  foot  by  an  iron  screw  in  the  heel  of 
the  stock  which  enters  the  skater's  boot  heel  and  two 
long  straps  which  pass  through  slots  in  the  stock  and 
fasten  round  the  ankle  and  toes  of  the  skater.  The  length 
of  the  heel  strap  varies  from  22  to  32  inches,  and  that  of 
the  toe  strap  from  15  to  23  inches.  Formerly  the  bottoms 
of  the  blades  were  fluted.  A  concavity  is  now  effected  by 
grinding;  and,  when  in  motion,  the  blade  is  rarely  fiat 
on  the  ice.     The  curve  should  be  slight,  and  the  depth 
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no  greater  than  will  enmire  a  curve  being  made  without 
toadiing  the  ice.  The  feet  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  with  the  toes  turned  out  and  the  body  bent 
slightly  forward.  Each  foot  is  then  raised  alternately  and 
set  down  slightly  on  the  inside  edge.  It  immediately 
acquires  a  forward  motion,  which  is  increased  by  pushing 
with  the  other  foot,  that  being  at  right  angles  and  having 
no  sliding  motion.  The  feet  must  be  kept  perfectly  level 
when  raised  and  set  down,  and  the  skate  carried  in  the  same 
manner  an  inch  above  the  ice  when  going  forward.  The 
forward  stroke  is  made  on  the  outer  edge,  and  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  other  foot  The  arms  are 
swung  across  the  chest  from  side  to  side,  and  opposite  to 
the  direction  of  the  striking  leg  in  order  to  balance  the 
weight  The  quickest  method  of  stopping  is  to  place  the 
feet  parallel,  dig  the  heels  into  the  ice,  and  arch  the  back. 
A  longer  but  more  graceful  method  is  to  turn  the  toes  in- 
wards, thus  spreading  the  outside  edges  athwart  the  line 
of  going.  The  feet  should  never  be  looked  at,  as  the 
balance  of  the  body  is  thereby  disturbed.  The  eye  should 
always  be  on  a  line  with  the  horizon. 

The  fastest  skatiii^  times  recorded,  from  a  standing  start,  and 
vith  no  rear  wind,  have  all  beou  mode  in  the  United  States,  at 
New  York,  as  follows :— 100  yards,  lOi  a. ;  200,  21  &  s. ;  800,  81|  s. ; 
imile,  44|a.;  h  1  m.  41|a;  f ,  2  m.  84|8.;  1,8  m.  26{8.;  2, 
em.  56(  s.;  8,  10  m.  831  s.;  4,  14  m.  lOJ  a ;  6,  17  m.  45  a;  8, 
21  m.  38  a;  7,  25  m.  17|  a;  8,  29  m.  Of  s.;  9,  32  m.  64i  s.;  10, 
S6 m.  371  a;  20,  1  h.  1^  m.  7^  a;  80,  2  h.  81  m.  12  a ;  40,  8  h. 
21  m.  22  a ;  60,  4  h.  13  m.  86  a.  The  best  running  high  iamp  on 
akatei  recorded  is  3  ft  IJ  in.,  and  running  long  jump  16  ft  2  in. 

The  second  style,  termed  "figure  skating,'*  is  quite 
modem  and  purely  English  in  its  origin.  This  may  be 
practised  on  any  small  pond,  provided  the  ice  is  clear  of 
snow  and  perfectly  smooth.  The  more  numerous  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  make  it  the  more  popular  style 
In  Qreat  Britain,  where  the  large  streams  seldom  freeze. 
Figaro  skating  consists  in  cutting  arcs,  circles,  figures, 
letters,  serpentines,  and  spirals, — either  forwards  or  back- 
wards, slowly  or  rapidly,  on  one  or  both  feet,  singly  or  in 
combination.  The  style  can  ultimately  be  analysed  into 
foor  kinds  of  strokes,  all  made  on  the  edges  of  the  blade — 
the  inside  forward,  the  outside  forward,  the  inside  back- 
ward, and  the  outside  backward.  The  variety  of  evolu- 
tions which  can  be  developed  from  these  four  movements 
ia  endless.    The  figure  skate  ia  made  entirely  of  metal,  is 


strapless  and  fixed  to  the  boots  by  clamps  or  like  devices. 
Unlike  the  running  skate,  it  can  be  instantly  put  on  or  taken 
off.  Many  kinds  have  been  invented,  but  the  "  Acme,"  first 
produced  in  Canada,  is  generally  acknowledged  the  best 
The  blade  projects  the  merest  trifio  beyond  the  length  of 
the  foot  and  is  rounded  off  in- an  upward  direction  from 
the  ice  at  both  toe  and  hceL  The  bottom  is  I  inch  wide, 
and  the  .best  curve  for  grinding  it  is  to  that  of  a  seven- 
foot  radius,  equal  throughout  and  not  increased  at  cither 
end.  In  stopping,  the  end  of  one  skate  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  other. 

Summer  skating  has  been  occasionally  provided  in 
"glaciariums"  by  means  of  artificially  produced  ice. 

The  London  Skatin jr  Club,  founded  in  1830,  is  tho  leading  skating 
society  of  Groat  Britain.  Comprising  but  170  members,  including 
20  ladies,  and  practiHing  on  exclusively  private  water  in  Kegcut's 
Park,  it  countenances  nguro  skating  only  and  gives  no  cncourago- 
ment  whatever  to  the  spread  or  teaching  of  a  national  pastime. 
Tho  National  Skating  Association  was  formed  in  tho  year  1879, 
and,  on  Docember  8,  held  tho  Arst  raco  for  the  running  champion- 
ahip  at  Thomcy,  Cambridgeshire.  The  objects  of  tho  association 
are  as  follows : — 

To  im>moto,  •aeertain,  and  rtward  ipced  In  dutlnir,— bj  the  ettablUhmont 
and  niAnajroment  of  unat^  jr  and  oticn  akaUnic  chaiii|4onship«  of  Enjclaad ;  by 
MlmuUilnff  and  aapplementlng  local  action  fn  boldiitK  of  akatlnx  matelioa;  hj 
•atabltehtnf  aa  order  ei  merit  for  ipovd  akatcra.  and  awarding  bad^ea  for  tho 
aama;  by  aaalatlnir  In  proTkllnic  faclililca  for  hkatln*  by  k>>«  aliallow  flooding  of 
land  In  each  locality  where  local  branchea  cxlat;  and  by  collect Ing  through  cor- 
reapondlng  membcn  Informanon  of  tho  cxUtenco  of  Ico  on  which  skating  la 
practicable,  and  tho  aopplylng  of  anch  Informatioa  to  Its  roombcn;  and  to  pro* 
mote  and  onoonrago  figure  akating,  by  tho  cstnblUhmcnt  of  atandanla  at  which 
flgvra  ak«t«ra  may  aim,  by  boatowlng  bndgea  of  merit  on  thoao  who  attain  tlieao 
standarda,  and  by  promoting  and  aaalating  In  tlio  formation  of  akating  rluba.  To 
proTlda  nitea  and  regulations  for  the  gamo  of  hockey  on  tho  Ice.  Also  to  pro- 
mote tho  eatabllshment  of  international  akating  conteats  In  varloiia  coontriee 
vnder  the  dlrecthm  of  an  tntematlonal  council. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  large  and  shallow  artificial  ponds 
under  cover,  termed  "rinks,"  are  in  winter  frozen  by  filling  thom 
with  water.  Each  night  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
water,  which  gives  a  fresh  sheet  of  ice  by  morning.  The  covers 
protect  the  rinks  from  snow,  another  great  advantage. 

As  repirds  a  substituto  for  ico  and  ico  skating  on  wooden  or 
asphalt  floors,  the  only  invention  that  has  over  been  found  oven 
partially  successful  is  that  of  Jomcs  L.  Plimpton  of  Now  York  in 
1869.  The  implements  may  bo  described  as  skates  with  two 
parallel  wheels  at  tho  toe  and  heel,  so  hung  that  tho  wheel  axlos 
are  moved  out  of  parallel  by  the  transverse  rocking  of  tho  skntor'a 
foot,  the  wheels  setting  squarely  on  tho  surface  whether  tho  skater 
be  upright  or  canted.  Tho  fatigue  caused  by  these  **  roller  skates*' 
is  quadruple  that  of  ordinary  ico  skating. 

See  Tht  fUrd,  DwMmbar  SS  1883.  Jnnuary  <  and  February  9, 188S ;  N.  and  G.  A. 
Goodman,  Bamdboet  of  Tm  Stating,  1882 ;  G.  AnderMon,  Art  t/StaUny,  4th  «!., 
1880;  IL  C.  VenderreU  and  T.  M.  WUham,  rtgurt  aSatlng,  3d  nd.,  IMO;  snd  M. 
F.  U.  and  a  F.  IL  WUUmbs's  CdmMiMd  Figmn  SMing,  IMX 
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THE  word  ''  skeleton,"  meaning  in  Greek  a  mummy,  is 
popularly  taken  to  denote  that  caaemblage  of  bones 
and  cartilages  which  forms  the  internal  support  of  the  body 
d{  man  and  of  the  animals  more  or  less  nearly  resembling 
ium.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  these 
animals,  however,  seems  to  make  it  evident  that  a  wider  sig- 
nificatioa  most  be  given  to  the  term,  since  parts  which  in 
man  and  many  of  his  animal  allies  are  bony  or  cartilaginous 
loay  be  only  membranous  in  other  such  animals ;  and,  con- 
versely, parts  sometimes  quite  external,  which  are  merely 
membranous  in  man  and  many  animals,  may  in  others 
sasnme  the  structure  of  horn  or  bone  or  may  contain 
bones  or  cartilages.  The  word  skeleton  may  indeed  be 
taken  to  denote  both  a  more  or  less  firm  and  com- 
plete external  protection  to  a  living;  body,  and  also  a 
more  or  less  firm  and  complete  internal  support  to  such 
body. 

In  this  very  wide  sense  even  many  vegetal  stmctures  may 
be  said  to  po8;;e8s  a  skeleton.  For  all  plants  which  can  sus- 
tain themselves  iu  an  upgrowth  from  the  ground  obviously 
both  require  and  posdeds  solid  structures — various  groups 
and  varieties  of  woody  fibres — to  support  such  an  upgrowth. 
Organs  9\to,  anch  as  Icavosi  which  ixfod  to  bo  maintained 


in  the  form  of  a  thin  flat  expanse,  require  and  possess 
bundles  of  fibres  (vulgarly  called  veins)  which  are  even 
popularly  said  to  constitute  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf. 
Many  plants  form  such  skeletal  structures  largely  of  silex, 
as  do  the  grasses  and  the  horsetails  (Equueium)^  and 
others  invest  themselves  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  do  some  Alffx,  such  as  Corcdlina 
and  JielobesiOf  while  the  Desmidia  clothe  themselves  with 
a  horny  coat  Ordinarily,  however,  the  word  skeleton  is 
only  used  to  denote  certain  animal  structures,  and  mainly 
such  structures  as  form  the .  skeleton  of  man  and  of 
creatures  so  nearly  allied  to  him  as  to  constitute,  together 
with  him,  that  primary  division  of  animals  known  as 
backboned  animals  or  Vertebraia, 

It  is  to  a  concise  description  of  the  skeleton  as  it  exists 
in  Vertebrates  generally  that  this  article  is  devoted.  For 
the  details  of  the  human  skeleton  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Anatomy.  In  order,  however,  that  its  condi- 
tion in  Vertebrate  animab  may  be  better  understood,  it  will 
be  well  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  tho  more  important 
varieties  of  condition  presented  by  tho  protecting  or  su^v. 
porting  parts  of  the  body  of  the  lower   or  InvertebratOy 
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THE  SKELETON  OP  INVERTEBRATA- 

A  mat  aod  fandamental  diatinotion  exiats,  liowerer,  between 
thoee  lowly  oi^nUmn  known  ea  FnUaoa  or  Hypona — ^which  are 
generally  reckoned  ae  animala — on  the  one  hand  and  all  the  higher 
forma,  both  Vertebrate  and  Inrertebrate,  on  the  other.  It  ia  a  dia- 
tinotion which  rendera  it  diflScult  to  regard  any  akeletal  atractnree  of 
the  Hypoxoa  aa  answering  to,  in  the  aenae  of  being  the  homologaea^ 
of,  any  of  the  akeletal  atmctnroaof  higher  animala.  Thia  great  funda- 
mental diatinction  conaiata  in  the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  all  the 
higher  animala  are  made  np  of  distinct  "  tiaaaea,"  which  are  derived 
from  throe  different  layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  embryos  of  all* 
of  them  are  for  a  time  compoeod,  whereas  the  bodies  of  the  Hmzoa 
either  consist  of  but  a  single  cell  or  else  of  a  smaller  or  lax^r 
number  of  cells  more  or  less  loosely  aggrmted  a)id  not  forming 
any  distinct  tissue.  It  follows  of  course  that  their  reproduction 
does  not  take  place  by  meana  of  embryoa  formed  of  cellular 
layers. 

Nerertheless  the  Sypotoa  or  Prototoa  may  exhibit  rery  distinct 
.  protective  structures.  Thus  the  outermost  layer  of  the  substance 
of  an  AmoebOt  called  its  ectosarc,  is  of  a  firmer  consistency  than  its 
interior,,  and  it  may  in  allied  forms  take  on  a  chitinous  character 
or  become  quite  hard  through  the  deposition  within  it  of  calcareous 
salts  (as  in  the  sometimes  singularly  complex  shells  of  the  Fora- 
min^era)  or  form  symmetrical  cases  of  silica. 

In  the  Badiolaria^  the  skeleton  of  the  Protozoa  attains  ita  maxi- 
mum of  beauty  and  complexity.  It  conaiata  of  spicules  which 
are  generally  siliceous,  but  may  consist  of  a  peculiar  firm  organic 
substance  termed  "  acanthin.**  The  spicules  arrange  themselves  in 
an  extraordjnarily  symmetrical  manner,  generally  radiating  from 
the  central  portion  of  the  organism  and  being  connected  with  one 
or  more  series  of  encircling  apiculea  which  may  conatitute  a  aeries 
of  concentric  spheres. 

Among  the  Infusoria  we  also  find  examples  of  a  hardening  of 
the  external  cuticle,  aa  in  Titdinua  lagenula  and  in  some  other 
forma. 

When  we  paas  to  that  vaat  group  of  animala— the  MeUaoa — 
which  includes  all  but  the  Proiozoa  (and  all  those  therefore  the 
bodies  of  which  are  formed  of  tissues  derived  from  the  three 
primitive  layers),  a  distinction  again  rcquirea  to  be  drawn  between 
the  Spon^^s  {Porifera)^  which  constitute  its  lowest  group,  and  all 
higher  forma  The  three  primitive  or  germinal  layers  of  the  MeUuoa 
are  termed  respectively— ^1)  the  epiblast,  (2)  the  mesoblast,  and  (3) 
the  hypoblast.  Of  these  three  layers  the  epiblast  and  the  hypoblast 
are  to  bo  regarded  as  primary.*  The  epiblast  ia  essentially  the 
primitive  integument,  and  its  cells  give  rise  to  the  epidermis  and 
cuticle  and  to  the  organs  of  sense.  Tne  hypoblaat  is  essentially  the 
digestive  layer,  and  gives  rise  tb  the  epithelium  lining  the  aliment- 
ary canaL  The  mesoblast  seems  to  originate  from  one  or  both  of 
the  two  preceding  layers,  and  gives  rise  to  the  general  substance  of 
the  body— including  that  part  of  the  akin  which  is  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis, the  muscles,  and  the  blood-vessels.  It  may  divide  into  two 
layers,  whereof  the  more  external  is  distinguished  as  "somatic," 
wnile  the  more  internal  is  called  *'  splanchnia  "  Such  is  the  general 
condition  of  the  three  germinal  layers  in  the  Melazoa.  In  the 
Sponges,  however,  it  seems  probable^  that  the  germinal  layers  have 
a  different  nature— the  epiblaat  and  mesoblast  being  respectively 
the  digestive  and  sensory  layera. 

The  skeletal  structures  of  the  Sponges  have  the  form  of  spicules, 
which  may  vary  greatly  in  difierent  genera  as  to  their  form,  while 
thoy  may  be  siliceous,  calcareous,  or  homy.  Sometimes  they  con- 
stitute structures  of  singular  beauty.  They  appear  to  be  formed  in 
or  on  the  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
skeletal  structures  arise  in  the  epiblast  or  hypoblast  of  the  Pori/erti, 
Should  such,  however,  be  hereafter  found,  then  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  their  homologies  with  analogous  skeletal  structures 
of  other  organisms  must  depend  on  the  final  decision  of  the 
question  of  the  exact  relations  which  may  exist  between  such 
germinal  layers  in  Sponges  and  the  epiblast  and  hypoblaat  of 
higher  Metasoa. 

In  the  great  group  of  the  Ccdeniera^  the  akeleton  may  be  either 
cpiblaatie  or  mosoblastic  in  nature.  Thua  in  the  Hydroxoa — where 
it  mostly  has  the  form  of  a  homy  investment,  but  may  be  (aa  in 
the  Milleporea)  calcareous — it  is  epiblastic.  In  the  Jdinoxoa — 
which  includes  the  trae  coral  animals — it  is  generally  mesoblastic, 
although  it  is  formed  from  the  epiblast  in  the  O^jrgonimj  Iridinm, 
and  Pennalulidm. 


>  "TTomoloRovfl  partii,**  or  *'homo1ogQoi,"  an  iMirto  of  an  orffAnlnn  which  oor- 
reipond  In  relative  position,  that  to,  In  their  relation  to  lurroaiidlntr  ■tructnroa, 
whether  or  not  thoy  tcrro  the  eamo  endji.  They  thu*  differ  from  "snaIogon« 
pans,"  which  are  p«rts  performing  similar  fnnetions  whether  or  not  they  tfcne 
as  to  their  relations  of  position  to  surrounding  struetaros.  Thw,  «l^..  the  nail  pf 
a  man's  middle  toe  and  the  hind  hoof  of  a  horse  are  **  homologoas  pfflts,"  bat  the 
hoot,  as  the  support  of  tlio  body  and  agent  In  locomotion,  to  analogons  to  tlia 
whole  foot  of  a  man. 

*  Certain  Caleiuerate  animals  consist  bat  of  two  lajen. 

*  See  P.  Balfear's  Comparattrt  Bmbrfotogf,  toI.  L  p.  lOS. 

*  Ctp.  cU.,  Tol.  L  p.  1»,  and  toI.  U.  p.  88S. 


In  hit  the  akeleton  oorionaly  oonriata  of  a  aeries  of  a^gnanta 
which  are  alternately  homy  and  calcareoua. 

In  the  SekinadermtUa  we  generally  have,  noUbly  in  the  Sca- 
Urchin  {Echintu),  a  wonderfully  complex  akeleton,  which  ia  ao 
near  the  outer  aurface  that  at  the  firat  glance  it  aeema  nocoasanlv 
a  moat  external  form  of  akeleton.  Nevertheleaa  the  plates  which 
compose  it  are  meaoblaatio  in  nature  and  are  independent  of  the 
epidermia. 

The  two  valves  forming  the  shell  of  the  Lamp-ahells  {Sranehitmth- 
poda\  and  the  very  different  two  valves  which  constitute  the  shells 
of  creatures  of  the  Oyster  claaa  {iMvuUibranchiaia),  aa  well  as  the 
single  ahella  of  the  Snail  and  whelk  claaa  {Oa$Uropoda),  are  all 
epiblaatic  in  nature,  and  are  calcifications  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
epidermis.  The  same  is  the  origin  of  the  apparently  internal  shell 
of  the  Slug,  which  is  at  first  external  in  the  embryo  and  aubsequentlj 
becomes  enclosed. 

Similar  is  the  nature  of  both  the  internal  and  extemal  ahells  of 
the  Squids,  Cuttle-fiahea,  and  Nautili,  i.d.,  of  the  claaa  Cephalo- 
poda. In  the  laat-named  dasa,  aa  in  some  Gastoropods,  there  is  a 
cartilaginous  atracture  inside  the  head,  which  stracture  supporta 
and  partly  protects  the  brain.  It  is  unlike  any  akeletal  part  yet 
mentioned  aave  in  ita  mode  of  origin,  which,  like  the  akeleton  of 
aome  of  the  AetinozoOf  is  mesoblastic. 

Lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  hard  protecting  external  ooat  of 
insects  and  animala  of  the  Crab  and  Lobster  dasa— in  abort,  the 
external  akeleton  of  that  primary  diviaion  of  animala  which  is  called 
Afihropoda.  Thia  ia  again  epiblastic,  and  a  hardening  of  a  cuticle 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  epidermis— a  hardening  effected  gene- 
rally by  chitinization  (the  deposition  in  it  of  a  suDstance  termed 
'*chitin")f  or,  as  in  msny  Onutacea  and  some  Myriapodot  by 
calcification. 

GENERAL  SKELETAL  CONDITIOSfS. 
HftTing  thns  briefly  glanced  at  the  leading  skeletal 
stractnres  of  a  number  of  groups  of  lower  organisms,  we 
may  make  the  following  generalization,  which  will  be  of 
use  to  us  in  helping  us  to  understand  how  the  skeletal 
parts  of  backboned  animals  stand  related  to  the  skeletal 
parts  of  animals  lower  in  the  scale : — 

(1)  Skeletal  structures  may  conceivably  arise  in  parts 

which  are  epiblastic,  or  mesoblastic,  or  hypoblastic. 

(2)  Skeletal  structures  belonging  to  any  one  of  those 

three  categories  may  be  further  divisible  into  two 
subordinate  categories  according  as  they  belong  to 
a  superficial  or  a  deep  part  of  the  layer  to  which 
they  appertain. 

(3)  Skeletal  structures  may  be  siliceous,  chitinonB,  cal- 

careous, cartilaginous,  or  homy. 

(4)  In  certain  animals  the  mesobhist  subdivides  into 

two  layers,  one  aomaiic  and  the  other  spUmehnic 
Obviously,  then,  there  may  be  skeletal  parta 
corresponding  to  either  of  these  last-named 
layers,  and  conceivably  to  a  deeper  or  more 
superficial  portion  of  either  of  them. 

THE  SKELETON  OF  VERTEBRATA. 
The  skeleton  of  the  F^e6ra/a— that  is,  of  the  five 
classes  of  animals  named  Pisces,  Amphibia,  ReptUui,  Avn^ 
and  Mammalia — may  in  the  first  place  be  most  conveniently 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts — a  dermal  skeleton, 
or  exoikeletoii,  and  an  internal  framework,  or  endoskdetotK 
The  latter,  which  is  generally  much  the  more  considerable, 
is  mesoblastic,  and  the  muscles  are  extemal  to  it 

External  Skeleton  of  Yxbtxbbata. 

This  division  of  the  skeleton  is  itself  again  made  up  of 
two  parts.  The  more  extemal  of  these  is  the  epidermis 
and  is  of  epiblastic  origin,  and  dense  epidermal  stractures 
may  arise  towards  its  inner  or  its  outer  surface.  The 
more  internal  constituent  of  the  exoskeleton  is  the  dermis 
and  dense  stractures  formed  in  it,  and  these  are  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  mesoblast 

Epidermal  hard  stractures  formed  towards  either  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis  may  become  intimately  united  with 
subjacent  dermal  hard  stractures,  and  then  again,  as  we 
shall  see,  with  parts  of  the  true  endoskeleton. 
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Any  bard  ttraetiires  formed  in  the  walls  of  tbe 
alimentaiy  canal — the  lioing  of  which  is  ooDtiaaons  at 
either  end  with  the  external  skin — are  to  be  reckoned  as 
fundamentally  ezoekeletaL  In  the  process  of  development 
the  epiblast  becomes  inflected  more  or  less  into  either 
extremity  of  the  alimentazy  tube,  bnt  the  intermediate 
portion,  together  of  coarse  with  any  hard  stroctores  de- 
Teloped  in  it,  is  of  hypoblastic  origin. 

In  the  great  majority  of  Vertebrate  animals  the  two 
layers  of  the  skin,  the  epidermis  and  the  dermis,  are,  as  in 
man,  soft,  though  locally  provided  with  certain '  denser 
appeudages,  sach  as  epidermal  and  dermal  scales,  hairs, 
sails,  ecntes,  and  teeth. 

The  soft,  general  exoskeleton  or  skin  invests  the  body 
of  Man  pretty  closely,  thoagh  slightly  projecting  folds  of 
it  extend  between  the  roots  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  In 
some  abnormal  cases  these  folds  extend  so  far  and  bind  the 
digits  together  so  mnch  that  the  thns  malformed  person  is 
said  to  be  "  web>fingered  "  or  "  webtoed. "  Such  a  condition 
is  found  normally  in  many  animals,  as  notably  in  Ducks 
and  Qeeee,  and  such  parts  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
*'wiDg"of  the  Bat. 

Other  extensions  of  the  skin  of  the  body  are  note- 
worthy. Thus  in  the  ''Flying"  Squirrels  and  Opossums, 
and  the  curious  Rodent  named  Anomalurut,  the  skin  of  the 
aides,  between  the  arms  and  the  legs,  is  much  expanded, 
serring  for  a  parachute.  There  may  be  a  skin  parachute 
mpported  by  long  free  movable  ribs,  such  as  we  shall  see 
exist  in  the  Uttle  Lizards  called  "  Flying  Dragons."  There 
may  be  a  very  remarkable  extensive  skin  round  the  neck, 
as  in  the  Frilled  Lizard,  and  folds  of  skin  may  hang  freely, 
as  in  the  "  dewlap  "  of  Cattle,  or  may  be  formed  here  and 
there  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  the  skin  of  which  animal  is  so 
thick  as  to  necessitate  the  existence  of  such  folds  to  allow 
free  movements  to  the  body  and  limbs.  Long  filamentary 
processes  may  be  formed  along  the  back,  as  in  the  Iguana 
and  Tarious  other  Lizards. 

In  the  Seals  a  fold  of  skin  connects  together  the  hind 
legs  and  the  tail,  and  also  in  our  common  Bats,  which  have 
m  addition  their  very  elongated  webbed  fingers  connected 
vith  the  sides  of  the  body  and  legs  by  anoUier  great  fold 
of  skin  which,  with  those  between  the  fingers,  forms  the 
entire  bat's  "wing." 

The  integument  may  be  very  distensible,  as  in  those 
Fishes  (tf.^.,  Dxodon)  which  distend  themselves  with  air  and 
then  float  l^lly  upwards. 

The  epidermis  of  many  Vertebrates,  and  of  Man,  is  shed 
in  minate  fragments,  constantly  removed  by  friction  and 
ablation,  and  constantly  replaced;  only  under  abnormal 
conditions  and  after  certain  diseases  does  it  come  away  in 
large  and  continuous  |)atches.  In  some  other  Vertebrates, 
as  notably  in  Snakes,  the  entire  epidermal  investment  of  the 
body,  e?en  that  of  the  eyes,  is  cast  off  entire  as  one  whole. 
The  epidermis,  never  has  its  superficial  If^yer  connected 
vlth  bone,  but  it'  often  becomes  thickened  and  homy,  as 
we  see  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  the  labourer's  hand,  and  in 
those  abnormal  thickenings  called  "corns."  Certain  local 
thickenings  which  are  not  abnormal  may  exist  in  animaU ; 
such  are  thd  callosities  on  the  inner  side  of  the  legs  of  the 
Horse,  on  the  breast  of  the  Camel,  and  on  the  nates  of  the 
lower  Old- World  Apes. 

or  the  appcndap:os  of  the  cpidemis  the  ino«t  simiilo  are  scales, 
nch  u  ve  find  on  tho  legs  of  Birds  aod  the  bodies  of  Ser^nts  and 
I^itiles  genenlly. 

A  M(£r— a  trao  scale,  sach  as  those  of  Snakes  and  Lizards — 
coiudsta  of  papiU«  of  the  dermis  invested  by  the  epidermis,  the 
whole  being  eoTered  by  a  comification  of  the  external  part  of  the 
qritlcnnu.  Scaleii  may  be  very  diverse  in  shape,  prominence,  and 
Rlative  MM,  and  mav  form  very  large  plates.  The  so-called 
scales  of  rishet  are  of  deeiier  origin  and  are  a  form  of  scutes. 
^  A  hUf  dilTer«  from  a  scale  in  that,  instead  of  being  an  opidermio 
lafntmont  of  a  dcrmnl  projection  outwards,  it  originates  by  an 


epidennal  projeetSon  inwards  into  the  subjacent  dermis.  A  small  • 
papilla  of  the  dermis,  however,  soon  projects  upwards,  in  turn, 
into  the  descending  epidermal  process,  and  then  oornification  sets 
in  (at  first  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dermal  pa^s)  in  the 
cells  around  the  axis  of  the  epidermal  descending  projection,  and 
this  hardened  portion  soon  progects  beyond  the  surface  of  the  body, 
while  the  part  of  the  epidermis  about  its  deepest  part  becomes 
modified  into  ita  so-called  "root** 

A  mail  or  claw  arises  as  a  comification  of  the  epidenn'3  (bnt 
not  of  its  deepest  layer)  lying  upon  numerous  very  vascular  ridffes 
(or  transversely  elongated  napi]l»)  of  the  dermis,  forming  the 
primitive  bed  of  the  noil,  ana  encloasd  in  a  deep  fold  of  the  inte^i- 
mont  One  end  of  the  structure  becomes  free  and  projoctuig 
superficially,  while  the  opposite  region  grows  by  epidermal  additions 
from  beneath  and  at  ita  attached  extremity. 

A/eatker  is  more  nearly  related  to  a  scale  than  it  is  to  a  hair. 
It  conaista  at  first  of  an  upwardly -projecting  dermal  papilla  iuTested 
with  epidermia,  and  it  is  onl^  at  a  later  stags  that  its  base  sinks 
into  a  sack  or  "feather  follicle."  The  outermoet  layer  of  epi- 
dermis becomes  couTorted  into  a  homy  sheath,  which  is  thrown  off 
when  the  feather  is  completed.  The  quill  is  formed  by  comification 
of  the  deepest  and  more  superficial  la^er  of  epidermis  investing  the 
base  of  the  dermal  and  vascular  papilla,  and  is  open  at  both  ends. 
The  vsscular  panilla  it  encloses  shrinks  up  when  the  feather  is 
fully  formed.  'Ihe  vant  of  iho  feather  is  formed  from  tho  more 
apical  portion  of  the  papilla,  and  its  central  part,  or  «A/v/Z,  is  con- 
tinaoaa  with  the  quul,  while  ridge-like  thicicenings  of  epidernus 
diverging  from  either  side  of  this  oentral  iiart  constitute  the  larb^ 
of  the  Tsne,  from  each  ot  which  yet  smaller  processes  or  btrliulcs 


A  9eut4  is  a  hardening  of  the  outermost  portion  of  the  dermis, 
with  an  investment  from  the  deepest  layer  of  the  epidermis.  Such 
are  the  so-c^iled  scales  of  ordinary  Fishes,  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  bon^  plates  and  processes  called  placoid  scales — so  common 


in  the  groups  of  Sharks  and  Rays.  Di  these  latter  stmctures 
dermal  papiUB  appear  and  calcify,  forming  a  denso  stracture  with- 
out corpnscl«%  called  dentine,  beneath  which  may  be  a  corpusculatod 
structure  of  trae  bone.  The  calcifying  papillie  receive  an  invest- 
ment of  still  denser  oalcareous  tissue,  called  enamel,  from  the 
deepest  layer  of  the  epidermis.  These  placoid  structures  often 
come  tc  project  outwards  on  the  surface  of  the  body  as  long  spines 
or  as  shorter  tooth-like  processes,  or  thev  mav  protect  the  surface 
of  the  body  aa  flat  plates.  Often  the  dentine  more  or  less 
entirely  atrophiea,  so  that  the  stracture  comes  to  be  formed  almost 
entirely  of  trae  bone  or  of  that  peculiar  calcified  tiasue  of  which 
the  scalea  of  ordinary  Fiahes  (such,  e.g.,  aa  the  Perch  and  Carp) 
are  composed. 

A  toolK  is  a  stracture  closely  related  to  a  scnts.  It  differs  from 
the  latter  just  as  a  hair  differs  from  a  acale—namely,  by  owing  its 
origin  to  an  ingrowth  of  the  epidermis  instead  of  merely  to  a 
primitive  outgrowth  of  the  dermia. 

The  so-calMl  teeth  of  the  Lamprey  are  not  true  teeth,  but  are 
merely  homy  epidermal  stractures  essentially  aimilar  to  acalea. 

In  the  origin  of  a  true  tooth  a  process  of  the  epiblastio  layer  of 
the  mouth — the  buccal  epithelium — ^grows  into  the  subiacent  dermis, 
and,  assuming  a  cup-like  form  (with  the  concavity  of  the  cup  turned 
away  from  the  epiuielial  surface  of  the  mouth),  a  dermal  papiHa 
rises  into  the  cup.  The  apex  of  this  papilla  then  superncially 
calcifies  into  dentine,  and  becomes  invested  with  a  laver  of  enamel 
formed  from  the  immediately  adjacent  surface  of  the  epidermic 
cup  or  "  enamel  orsan."  An  investment  of  connective  tissue  called 
the  dental  capsule  becomes  formed  round  the  whole.  The  dentine 
^hen  increases,  a  remnant  of  the  papilla  remaining  as  the  "  pulp." 
The  young  tooth  mdually  approachea  the  buccal  surface,  and  the 
base  of  the  papilla  becomea  formed  into  the  root  or  fang  of  the 
tooth.  The  enamel  organ  does  not  descend  so  far,  but  onlv  invests 
the  crown-of  the  tooth.  The  inner  layer  of  the  capsule,  however, 
investing  the  fang  gives  rise  to  a  third  dental  tissue  known  as  the 
cement  A  bud  may  or  may  not  be  given  off  from  the  developing 
tooth  to  serve  as  its  future  successor. 

Thus  teeth  are  normally  both  epiblastic  and  mesoblastic  strac- 
tures, but  in  certain  Fisnes  they  lino  parts  of  tho  throat  (the 
branchial  arches),  the  superficial  mombrane  of  which  Is  derived 
from  the  hypoblast,  and  such  may  of  course  be  coos'dsred  as 
hypoblastic  skeletal  elements,  and,  thus  considered,  must  be 
reckoned  as  constituting  a  separate  category  of  teeth. 

Such  being  the  various  kinds  of  dense  structures  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Vertebrate  exoskeleton, 
each  kind  may  be  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
different  groups  of  Vertebrate  animals. 

Exempliftcaiions  of  Epidermal  Skeletal  Parts. 

SeaUt  entirely  clothe  the  bodiea  of  most  lizards  and  iSnakea  and 
the  legs  of  Birds.  In  Tortoises  and  Turtles  they  take  the  form  of 
largo  plates,  which  in  one  spesics  are  known  aa  tortoiso-sholL     The 
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^hape  and  size  of  scales  are  made  great  nse  of  as  distinctive 
chancteis  for  cUssiiication.  SeeBxPTiLES.  The  scales  of  a  Serpent 
are  held  together  by  their  epidermic  inTestment  in  such  a  way 
that  it  and  they  are  cast  off  as  one  whole  each  time  the  animu 
effects  that  process  known  as  changing  its  skin.  In  the  Battle- 
snakes  corionsly  modified  thickenings  of  opidormis  surroondlng 
the  end  of  tlie  tail  are  not  cast  off  but  continue  partially  adherent ; 
as  growth  proceeds  and  successiye  tastings  of  the  skin  take  place, 
these  ring-like  thickenings  become  numerous,  and  so  knock  one 
against  the  other,  when  the  end  of  the  tail  is  vibrated,  as  to  ^)ro- 
dooe  a  singular  sound— the  so-called  rattling  of  the  system  of  rings 
or  "rattle." 

ffain  form  the  characteristic  clothing  of  the  class  Mammalia^ 
though  certain  Uammals,  such  as  Whales  and  Porpoises  in  their 
adnlt  condition,  are  naked.  Man  is  quite  exceptional  in  having  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body  more  hairy  than  its  dorsum.  Long 
hair  on  the  head,  and  whiskers  and  beard,  are  variable  human 
obaiacters,  also  possessed  by  some  Apes  ;  and  many  animals— as 
the  Lion,  the  Horse,  the  Aardvark,  &c.— have  long  nair  in  one  or 
other  region  of  the  body.  Some  hairs  may  be  especially  thickened 
and  serve  as  feelers,  ss  in  the  '* vibrissa  or  ''whiskers"  of  the 
Oat  tribe.  But  th6  maximum  of  development  is  shown  in  such 
eraatures  ss  the  Hedgehog  and  the  Porcupine,  where  hairs  become 
dense  and  solid  spines. 

Naih  do  not  exist  in  the  class  of  Fishes  and  rarely  in  that  of 
Batrachians.  They  first  make  their  appearance  in.  the  most  simple 
form — that  is,  in  the  form  of  sli^^ht  thickenings  of  the  epidermis — 
at  the  ends  of  the  digits  in  certain  Toads  and  of  one  kind  of  £ft. 
A  nail  is  at  its  maximum  of  development  when  it  quite  surrounds 
and  encloses  the  last  or  end  bone  of  the  digit  which  bears  it. 
Such  nails  exist  in  Horses,  Oxen,  &&,  and  are  called  hoofis.  A 
luil  when  produced  into  a  sharp  point  is  called  a  claw, — as  in 
tne  familiar  case  of  the  Cat,  and  also  in  Birds.  Nails  may,  how- 
ever, be  much  reduced  in  size  and  not  nearly  extend  to  the  end  of 
the  digits  which  support  them,  as  in  the  m  Bears.  They  may 
be  altogether  wanting,  even  in  Mammals,  as  in  the  Porpoise,  or 
attain  a  prodigious  relative  size,  so  that  the  body  can  be  suspended 
by  them  m  progression,  as  in  the  Sloth. 

Nail-like  structures  may  be  developed  from  the  side  of  the  hand, 
as  in  certain  Birds  {«.g.,  Falamedeai,  whi(^  are  said  to  be  "spur- 
winged,"  and  in  a  Mammal  {OrnUhorhywkiu)  a  hollow  homy  spur 
grows  upon  each  ankle. 

In  the  Rhinoceros  we  meet  with  a  horn,  or  two  horns,  which 
STOW  up  from  the  dorsum  of  the  muzzle  l^e  a  great  blunt  nail 
long  dermal  papillae  extending  into  it  and  answermg  to  the  dermal 
ridgiss  beneath  a  true  nail.  In  Owen's  Chameleon  no  less  than 
three  long  horns  are  developed — one  from  the  nose  and  a  sym- 
metrical pair  from  the  front  of  the  head. 

Other  noma  which  do  possess  bony  cores  are  developed  from  the 
head  in  pain  on  the  so-called  hollow-homed  Ruminants,  t'.e.,  the 
Oxen,  Antelopes,  Goats,  and  Sheep ;  and  only  in  one  anomalous 
form,  the  Prongbok  {AnHloeapra),  are  these  homy  structures  ^ed 
at  intervals ;  in  the  rest,  they  persist  throughout  life.  Normally 
there  JB  never  more  than  one  pair  amidst  existing  Ruminants,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Four-homed  Antelope,  which  has  two  pairsi 
Such  horns  may  be  straight  or  curved  or  spirally  twisted,  but  they 
are  never  brandied,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Prongbok. 

Sharp-ediied,  overUpping,  homy  plates  (each  of  which  is  com- 
parable with  a  nail)  may  be  developed  beneath  the  proximal  part 
of  the  taU,  as  in  tiie  curious  Rodent  Anomahtnu,  Such  plates 
may  clothe  the  entire  body,  head,  limbs,  and  tail,  as  in  the  scaly 
Manis  or  Pangolin. 

The  epidermis  and  epithelium  which  respectively  line  the  -out- 
side and  inside  of  the  jaws  may  both  be  convertiMl  into  hom, 
forming  a  email  beak  which  may  be  composed  of  a  number  of 
closest  processes  and  may  b^  temporary,  as  in  the  Tadpole,  or 
fwrmanent,  as  in  the  Siren.  Laiger  and  denser  structures  of  a 
similar  kind  form  the  beak  of  Biros  and  of  the  Turtle  and  <tf  that 
most  exceptional  Mammal,  the  Omithorhynchua. 

The  epithelium  within  the  month  may  be  locally  oomified, 
forming  homy  teeth  which  have,  as  before  mentioned,  rather  the 
nature  of  scale*— as  in  the  suctorial  month  of  the  Lamprey. 

In  certain  Beasts,  as  the  Cow  and  the  Sheep,  the  front 
edentulous  part  of  the  upper  law  is  invested  by  a  homy  epithelial 
pad  against  which  the  teeth  of  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw  bite.  A 
much  more  developed  structure  is  met  with  in  the  Dugong.  The 
front  of  both  4aws  is  furnished  with  a  dense  homy  pUtef ormed  like 
the  hem  of  the  Rhinoceros,  though  of  course  widely  different  in 
shapes  But  the  maTimum  development  of  this  kind  of  stracture 
is  found  in  the  Whalebone  Whales.  The  upper  jaw  in  these  is 
furnished  with  very  numerous  homy  plates,  termed  baleen,  which 
hang  down  tnm  the  palate  along  each  side  of  the  mouth.  Hi^ 
thus  form  two  longitudinal  series,  each  plate  of  which  is  placed 
~  '  to  the  long  axis  of  tne  body,  and  sll  are  very  dose 


togsther.  Thaoateredgeof  each  plate  is  entire,  but  its  inner  ed^e 
gives  forth  Biim«oiia  fi«r>like  mooessea.  These  are  some  of  the 
eonstituent  fibres  of  the  homy  plates  which  thus,  as  tt  wei^  fray 


out  and  line  the  aides  of  the  buccal  cavity  witn  a  network  of 
countless  fibres  formed  by  the  inner  edges  of  the  two  series  of 
plates.  This  network  acts  as  a  sort  of  sieve,  allowing  water  to 
escape  between  the  plates  but  retaining  in  the  mouth  the  small 
creatures  on  which  the  whale  feeds. 

Coraifications  of  the  tonguo  may  exist  Thus  in  some»  Birds, 
as  in  Woodpeckers,  the  structure  of  its  apical  portion  becomes  so 
.dense  that  it  serves  as  a  dart  or  spear.  Its  surface  may  be  more  or 
less  comified  in  Beasts.  Thus  it  may  be  furnished  all  round  with 
backwardly -poinding spinea,  as  in  the  Lesser  AntQ&tet{Tamandua). 
There  may  oe  a  large  homy* papilla  on  each  side  of  it,  as  in  tho 
Manatee  or  Oi-nithoiliynchus,  or  there  may  be  homy  X'lates  on  the 
tonG;ue,  as  in  the  Java  Porcupine. 

Homy  stmctures  also  exist  which  cannot  be  considered  as  cithei 
epiblastic  or  mesoblastic,  but  must  be  hypoblastic  in  ori^n.  Such 
are  tlie  horny  linings  of  the  stomachs  or  gizzards  of  Binls,  and 
the  similar  hning  of  the  stomach  of  the  Great  Anteatcr,  Ilynna- 
cophaga  JubcUa. 

Feathers  are  the  universal  and  peculiar  cutaneous  appendages  of 
Birds,  and  generally  differ  much  in  size  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  lonff  and  strong  featherrconstituting  the  meet  conspicuous 
part  of  tne  wings  and  so-called  "tails"  of  Birds.  Featliera  an 
implanted  on  the  body  neither  in  an  irregular  nor  in  a  uniform 
manner,  but  are  sggregated  together  in  different  modes  in  different 
groups  of  Birds— each  definite  patch  of  implanted  feathers  being 
called  a  feather  tract  The  arrangement  of  these  tracts  in  a  biru 
is  called  its  "  pterylosis,*'  and  serves  amongst  other  charactera  to 
distinguish  different  groups  of  Birds  one  from  another. 

ExemplificabUms  of  Dermal  Skeletal  Farts. 

Scutes.— True  dermal  ossifications  are  met  with  in  some  kinds  ol 
Mammala  Thus  the  Armadillos  possess  a  very  complete  external 
dermal  skeleton  formed  of  small  many-sided  bony  scutes,  the 
margins  of  which  are  adjusted  together,  and  which  are  differently 
ag^;T^gated— into  transverse  bands  or  into  larger  inflexible  masses 
—in  different  species.  In  the  extinct  Glyptodon,  the  body  was 
invested,  from  the  neck  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  with  one  sudi  solid 
case. 

In  the  Armadillos  a  homy  epidermal  skeleton  is  so  adjusted  to 
the  bony  case  that  the  former  is  divisible  into  small  scales  corre- 
sponding with  the  several  scutes.  Amongst  Reptiles,  we  find  in 
the  Tortoises  and  Turtles  (&^.,  Emye,  Tesludo)  a  solid  exoskeleton, 
the  dorsal  part  of  which  is  called  the  "carapace,"  while  the  ventral 
portion  is  named  the  "plastron. "  The  former  consists  of  a  median 
series  of  scutes,  to  each  side  of  which  is  annexed  a-  series  of  lateral 
scutes  which  are  more  elongated  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  animal'a  body,  and  these  three  series  are  intimately  united 
with  subjfu»nt  portions  of  the  intcmal  akeleton.  The  carapace 
is  completed  by  a  series  of  smaller  scutes,  which  Surround  it  and 
are  therefore  called  ''marginal"  scutes.  The  plastron  consists  of 
eight  pairs  of  scutes  and  one  azygous  scute.  In  tiie  Box-Tortoises 
the  ends  of  this  plastron  are  movable,  and  (the  head  and  limbs  of 
the  animal  being  dnwn  in  within  the  shell)  can  be  applied  to  the 
ends  of  the  carapace,  so  IJiat  all  the  soft  parts  can  m  completely 
enclosed  within  the  dense  exoakeleton.  As  in  the  Armadillos,  the 
bony  scutes  are  covered  by  epidermal  scales,  some  of  whidi  have 
been  already  referred  to  as  constituting  '*  tortoise  shell **  Unlike 
the  Armadillos,  however,  the  segments  of  the  epidermal  and  dermal 
skeletons  do  not  correspond.  The  dorsal  scales  are  mudi  larger 
and  less  numerous  than  are  the  scutes,  but,  while  the  scutes  of  Sie 
plastron  are  but  nine  in  number,  it  has  twelve  homy  plates  or 
large  scales. 

Amongst  the  Amphibia  'certain  Frogs  {e.g.j  Bphippifer  and 
Cered^iphtye)  develop  dorsal  osseous  scutes,  and  these,  as  in  the 
Tortoises,  are  more  or  less  united  with  parts  of  the  subjacent 
internal  skeleton. 

A  solid  skeleton  oT  juxtaposed  osseous  scutes  may  exist  in  Fishes, 
as  in  the  Bony  Pike  Xepioosfeus,  where  the  scutes  are  enamelled 
and  united  by  a  peg-and-socket  articulation,  fdypterw  also  haa 
an  iBvastment  of  bony  acntes*  and  in  the  extinct  fish  Pterichthys 
ih.9f  were  developed  into  large  plates  on  both  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surges  of  the  body.  The  Shsrks  and  Rays  may  have 
their  scutes  thickly  distributed  over  the  suiliBu»  of  the  body,  but 
quite  smaU.  A  akin  so  furnished  is  called  "shagreen."  They 
may  also  be  larger  and  fewer,  and  pkced  far  apart,  with  elegant 
patterns  on  their,  exposed  surhces;  or  they  may  take  the  form  of 
strong  defensive  spines.  In  the  Sturgeon  the  scites  are  arranged 
in  rows  along  the  Dody,  separated  from  each  other  by  oofEerportiona 
of  inteffument 

In  the  ordinary  bony  FisLes,  or  TeUottei,  the  seutes  ( 
but  erroneously  csUed  **  scales  ")  are  differently 


from  the 


scutes  of  Sharks,  and  may  have  their  free  projecting  maivdn 
smooth,  when  they  ere  deacribed  as  Cfdoid;  or  in  toothed-]^ 
prooesseik  when  they  are  tennad  etmotdi  or  they  may  be  lnter> 
mediate  between  these  two  types  of  form.  The  Teleostoan  sontes 
an  generally  sepante,  bat  Uuf  aiay  ooalesoe  to  form  a  connected 
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•olid  !iiT»tm«iit,  as  in  Otbradm  tad  the  S6alu>ne8(XfpAo6raiicM0, 

or  develop  ■tnmg  projecting  apinoe,  tm  in  Diodon, 
Tmbm  hAve  twro  other  yen  important  ezoakeletd  atractorea, 

which  may  be  bonj  or  cartilagmoiia.  One  aet  of  theee  atraotorea 
of  iUameatary  proceasea,  which  may  be  either  homr  or 
n.  and  which  aapport  the  akin  of  the  iina,  whether  thoee 


of  the  back  belly,  and  tail,  or  thoee  of  the  limbe ;  auch  atrooturea 
'  iin-raVa."  The  other  aet  oonaiata  of  bony  or  eartilagin- 
ooa  hard  naitap  whieh  aerve  to  aapport  the  lin-raja,  which  theaeforo 
lie  mere  diBeply,  or  at  leeat  are  Ina  projecting;  and  are  commonly 
tanned  "intanpinona  bonea  or  cartilage^"  bat  which  may  be  con- 


Tenieatly  diadngoidied  aa  radiab ;  they  are  reiy  important 
elementa  of  the  Ima  of  Elaamobrancha. 

Certain  Sflaniid  fiahea  ezhlbit  in  the  adjoatment  of  porttona  of 
their  dannal  ercekeleton  aa  altQsether  peculiar  mode  of  articula- 
tion, called  a  ahaekle  joint  Thia  ii  in  the  form  of  a  dermal  acate 
artinnlafed  with  a  anperpoeed  apine.  The  acute  haa  an  oaeeooa  ring 
on  ita  doraal  anrftoe,  and  throu;h  thia  peaaea  another  oaeeooa  ring 
which  fonna  part  of  the  baae  ofthe  aoperimpoeed  apine. 

In  ooauezion  with  dermal  eeatea  and  apinea  may  be  mentioned 
thoee  fiuttiliar  yet  exceptional  atraotorea,  the  bony  hoina  of  Unga- 
lafeaa.  In  the  Oxen,  Ooata,  and  their  alliea  home  eziat  on  tne 
head  aa  bony  corea,  persiBting  throoghout  life,  and  aopportinff  thoee 
"hollow  horna"  before  noticed  amongat  the  epidermal  or  epfl>laatic 
parts  of  the  ezoekelcton.  Aa  ia  the  caae  with  the  acatea  of  Chelo- 
nians,  tibeee  bony  parte  are  intimately  united  witii  aubjaoent  parte 
of  the  trne  endoekeleton.  In  the  Oirafle  there  are  three  auch  Dony 
praminenoee,  which  ariae  aa  diatinct  oaatficationa,  and  only  later 
anchyloae  with  the  akolL  Theee  are  the  Oinffe'a  pair  of  abort 
bona,  tc^gather  with  the  median  prominence  in  front  of  them.  In 
the  Deer  we  find  bony  antlen,  which  are  ahed  annually  and  are 
deatitato  of  any  homT  eoyering.  AnUera  may  eziit  in  both  aexea, 
aa  in  the  Reindeer,  bat  generally  thev  are  preeent  in  the  nialee 
obIt.  They eriae  aa  aofthighly  Taacular  prominencea,  and  when 
fally  grown  beoooM  hardened  by  calcareooa  depoeit    In 


Boodis  the  jnyesting  akin  diiea  up  and  ii  got  lid  of;  and  the  horn 
itaelf  fiUb  off  after  the  breeding  aeaaon.  leanng  a  atump  whence 
a  new  antler  ahoota  forth  again  in  the  followinff  year.  Antlera,  aa 
a  role,  are  bcanched^more  ao  aa  the  indiridoal  oeoomea  older,  till 
matority  ia  attained.  Some  Deer  have  enormoua  antXera,  weighing 
as  moeh  aa  70  lb,  and  formed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb  a  day. 

TmCA^— The  differenoee  in  atraoture,  number,  form,  and  de?elop- 
ment  of  the  dental  orgaoa  are  ao  great  that  they  cannot  here  pe 
treated  ot    See  toL  Til  pp.  882  a;. ;  alao  toL  xr.  pp.  849  a;. 

Imtmbxal  Bkclktoit  of  Yjkbtebsata. 

'.  Tbe  most  esMiitiAl  part  of  the  Vertebrate  internal 
akeletoa  is  the  spinal  column,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
laid  by  a  temporary  or  permanent  structure  called  the 
Dotochord  or  ekorda  darsalU.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the 
spinal  oolumn  there  is  almost  always  a  solid  structure 
kiaown  as  the  cranium  or  skull,  to  which  mandibular, 
hyoidean,  and  branchial  arches  may  or  may  not  be  attached. 
Hie  spinal  column  may  be  divisible  into  cervical,  thoracic, 
lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal  portions^  and  may  have  pro- 
ceases  projecting  from  it  upwards,  downwards,  or  laterally, 
with  flochee  of  varying  extent,  as  neural  arches,  chevron 
bonea,  and  ribs,  together  with  a  median  ventral  portion — 
the  stemuuL  The  whole  of  these  parts  taken  together 
constitute  the  axial  skeleton.  This  may  exist  alone  if 
the  body  is  limbless,  but  otherwise  additional  hard  struc- 
tures are  found  which  together  constitute  the  appendicular 
skeleton. 

Vertebrate  animals  never  have  more  than  two  pairs  of 
limbs,  and  each  pair  w  attached  to  the  body  by  the  help 
of  certain  skeleton  elements  termed  a  limb-girdle,  diverg- 
ing from  which  are  the  hard  parts  which  constitute  the 
skeleton  of  either  "appendage"  or  "limb."  In  addition 
to  these  we  find  in  Fishes  certain  azygous  structures — the 
unpaired  fins, — ^the  osseous  or  cartUaginoos  supports  of 
wUch  must  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  appendicular 
skeleton.  With  the  occasional  (or  possibly  constant) 
SKoeption  of  the  notochord,  the  whole  Vertebrate  internal 
skeleton  is  a  mesoblastic  structure.  In  the  great  minority 
of  the  VerUlrata  the  skeleton  is  more  or  less  bony,  but 
it  always  in  part  oonsista  of  oartilaginons  and  fibrous 
slraetores. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  solid  parts  vary  with 


age  in  the  same  species.  When,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
existence^  the  process  of  ossification  has  once  begun,  it 
goes  on  more  or  less  rapidly  till  maturity  is  attained,  and  is 
oontinued,  to  a  certain  extent,  throughout  the  whole  of  life. 

The  points  at  which  bone  formation  beg^  and  whence 
it  radiates  are  termed  "  centres  of  ossification,"  and  there 
may  be  one^  two^  or  several  of  these  in  what  ia  ultimately 
to  become  a  single  bone.  Sometimes  these  **  centres" 
have  an  important  morpholo^cal  significance^  and  in  other 
instances  they  would  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
future  structure.^  Bones  are  classed  as  "  cartilage  bones  " 
or  "  membrane  bones  "  according  as  they  are  formed  either 
through  the  jMrevions  formation  of  a  cartilage  which 
subsequently  ossifies  or  directly  from  membrane  without 
the  intervention  of  cartilage.  These  two  classes  can 
generally  be  easily  distinguished,  but  there  are  instances 
Ib  which  it  would  seem  that  what  is  really  the  same 
corresponding  bone  differa  as  to  its  mode  <^  origin  in 
different  animals.  Moreover,  a  compound  bone,  formed  of 
a  membrane  bone  and  a  cartOage  bone,  intimately  united, 
may  come  to  lose  either  its  cartilaginous  or  its  membranous 
elements,  and  thus  further  difficulties  of  interpretation 
may  arise.  There  are  also  cases  (as  in  the  carapace  of 
Chelonians)  in  which  exoskeletal  dermal  bones  coalesce 
with  subjacent  bones  of  the  endoekeleton.  Such  bones 
may  become  deeper  in  position  as  development  advances, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  not  a  few  bones 
ordinarily  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  endoekeleton  are  of 
dermal  origin,  and  first  appeared  in  ancestral  forms  as 
placoid  scutes  or  dermal  spines. 

As  the  development  of  the  skeleton  proceeds,  ossification 
tends  to  fuse  together  more  and  more  bones  which  at 
their  first  appearance  were  separate  and  distinct  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  is  most 
noteworthy  in  the- warmest-blooded  class — that  of  Birds. 

Besides  the  coalescence  of  distinct  bones,  another  fusion 
of  bony  structures  occurs*  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ends,  or  projecting  portions,  of  what  are  essentially 
and  ultimately  one  bone  may  for  a  time  persist  as  distinct 
bony  parts,  termed  ^  epiphyses. "  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Man, 
the  ends  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  are  at  first  separate 
from  the  main  part  (or  shaft)  of  each  long  bone^  and  do 
not  become  continuous  with  the  latter  till  the  human 
frame  has  nearly  attained  maturity. 

The  hard  parts  of  the  internal  skeleton,  being  those 
which  as  a  framework  support  the  body,  form  points  of 
attachment  for  the  muscles  which  move  the  body, — such 
hard  parts  being  used  as  either  levers  or  fulcra,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  great  minority  of  the  bones  are  thus  in- 
tended to  move  one  upon  another.  The  contiguous  surfaces 
of  bones  form  "joints,"  which  may  be  inmiovable,  mixed,  or 
movable.  The  bones  of  the  skull  are  united  by  immovable 
joints,  called  "  sutures."  Joints  are  said  to  be  mixed  when 
the  motion  allowed  b  exceedingly  slight,  as  when  two 
bones  are  allowed  to  be  slightly  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  iatervention  of  a  softer  substance  which  is  attached 
to  both.  We  have  examples  of  movable  joints  in  the 
human  neck,  the  two  uppermost  bones  of  which  are 
articulated  on  the  principle  of  a  pivot ;  in  the  elbow,  which 
forms  a  hinge ;  and  in  the  shoulder,  where  the  upper  arm 
joins  the  shoulder-blade  in  a  ball  and  socket  joint 

If  one  convex  articulating  surface  be  globular,  it  is 
termed  a  head ;  if  it  be  elongated,  it  is  called  a  condyle. 
If  either  of  these  is  borne  upon  a  narrow  portion  of  bone, 
this  latter  is  called  a  neck ;  if  a  pulley-like  surface  id 
formed  by  such  a  juxtaposition  of  two  condyltss  as  to 
leave  a  depression  between  them,  such  an  articular  surface 
is  named  a  trochlea.     • 

The  curious    and  exceptional  arrangement    termed  a 
A  Balfouf  a  OomparaUve  BmHryniogy^  voLU.  p.  448. 
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shackle  joint  has  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
"Scutes." 

AXIAL  SKELETON. 

The  whole  axial  skeleton — inclndiog  both  the  cranium 
and  the  spinal  skeleton — apart  from  the  notochord,  is 
formed  from  the  meeoblastic  tissue  bordering  the  medullary 
groove  of  the  embryo.  As  the  essential  part  of  the  axial 
skeleton  lb  the  spinal  column,  so  the  essential  foundation 
of  this  column  itself  is  what  is  known  as  the  "notochord.'' 
This  is  an  elongated  cylindrical  rod  of  soft  tissue  running 
along  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  body  Immediately 
subjacent  to  the  central  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  Its 
mode  of  origin  from  the  germ-layers  of  the  embryo  has 
yet  to  be  finally  determined.  It  is  said  by  Balfour  ^  to  be 
developed,  in  most  if  not  all  cases,  as  an  axial  differentia- 
tion of  the  hypoblast  The  cells  of  the  notochord  form  a 
tissue  resemblmg  cartilage,  and  it  becomes  surrounded  by 
a  more  or  less  dense  fibrous  sheath.  Such  an  organ  is 
found  to  exists  temporarily  or  permanently,  in  certain  lower 
creatures — Ascidians — ^which  in  most  other  respects  widely 
differ  from  Vertebrate  animals.  Some  few  of  these  animals 
are  furnished  with  a  tail  throughout  the  whole  of  life, 
while  others  are  furnished  with  such  an  organ  only  in 
their  larval  or  immature  condition.  It  is  alone  in  such 
permanent  or  temporary  tail,  and  not  in  the  body  of  As- 
cidians, that  a  structure  of  this  kind  is  met  with. 

In  every  Vertebrate  animal  the  notochord  is  the  first 
part  of  the  skeleton  to  appear,  and  it  extends  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  tail  In 
every  such  animal,  except  the  Lancelot  (Amphiaxus),  it 
becomes  arrested  anteriorly  in  the  midst  of  that  second- 
arily formed  skeletal  region  which  becomes  the  skull. 
In  Amphioxw,  however,  in  which  no  skull  is  ever  formed, 
the  notochord  extends  to  quite  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  sheath,  within  which 
its  substance  is  segmented  so  as  to  resemble  a  longitudinal 
series  of  coins*  or  counters.  The  only  other  representatives 
of  the  internal  skeleton  in  this  animal  are— (1)  longitudinal 
ligaments  (strengthening  the  sheath  of  the  notochord 
above  and  below);  (2)  fibrous  septa  which  pass  out 
laterally  from  it  between  the  muscles  of  the  body,  to  the 
fibres  of  which  they  give  attachment ;  (3)  a  longitudinal 
membranous  sheath  of  the  central  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  forming  an  elongated  antero-posteriorly  directed 
cylinder  above  the  notochord;  (4)  two  vertical  septa, — 
one  dorsal,  ascending  medianly  from  such  neund  meath, 
and  one  ventral,  descending  medianly  from  the  sheath  of 
the  notochord  in  the  region  of  the  tail ;  (5)  two  jointed 
cartilaginous  filaments  which  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the 
longitudinal  slit  which  serves  the  lancelet  for  a  mouth; 
and  (6)  certain  cartilaginous  filaments  which  strengthen 
the  sides  of  the  branchial  cavity  between  the  intervening 
vertical  fissures  of  the  walls  of  that  cavity. 

In  all  other  Vertebrate  animals  the  axial  skeleton  is  divis- 
ible into  that  of  the  head,  or  the  cranial  skeleton,  and  that 
of  the  axial  skeleton  behind  the  head,  or  the  spinal  skeleton. 

Spinal  Skdeton, 
In  all  Vertebrate  animals  except  the  Lancelet,  the  axial 
skeleton  is  complicated  by  a  longitudinal  series  of  addi- 
tional hard  parts— cartilagmous  or  osseous — which  serve  to 
protect  the  spinal  cord,  or  marrow,  above  it,  or  the  great 
blood-vessels  beneath  it,  and  which  hard  parts  support, 
encroach  upon,  or  replace  the  notochord  itself.  Neverthe- 
less, the  notochord  persists  throughout  the  whole  of  life  in 
certain  Fishes  both  of  the  lowest  and  highest  types  of 
piscine  organization,  but  it  does  not  persist  in  its  entirety 
in  any  adult  Vertebrate  which  is  not  a  Fish, 

^  CofflfToroKM  Mmbryohfnf,  voL  U.  p.  449. 
*  Owen's  Anatomif  q/  VirUbrat$9,  vol.  1.  p.  81. 


In  the  Lamprey  the  notochord  persists,  but  a  longitudinal 
series  of  small,  similarly  shaped  cartilages  strengthen  the 
sides  of  the  more  anterior  part  of  the  membranous  dorsal 
canal  which  encloses  the  spinal  marrow.  In  the  Chimsbra 
these  are  more  developed,  while  numerous  circular  cal- 
cifications appear  in  the  notochordal  sheath.  In  the 
most  anterior  p^rt  of  the  trunk  the  cartilaginous  elements 
unite  to  form  a  continuous  investment  of  the  notochord. 
Amongst  the  Ganoid  Fishes,  the  notochord  persists  un- 
constricted  and  cylindrical  in  the  Sturgeon  and  the 
Lepidosiren,  but  cartilaginous  or  bony  parts  appear  atx>ut 
it  and  form  a  longitudinal  series  of  arches  above  and 
below  it  for  the  protection  respectively  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  sub-vertebral  blood-vessels.  In  different  kinds 
of  Sharks  further  complications  arise,  and  the  notochord 
becomes  encroached  upon,  in  different  modes,  by  chondri- 
fication  and  calcification,  till  it  becomes  segmented  by  the 
intervention  of  a  series  of  thus  formed  hard  parts  called 
"bodies"  or  "centra,"  between  which  relics  of  the 
notochord  still  remain.  By  this  process  of  segmentatiou 
there  come  to  be  formed  what  are  called  vertebras,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  overwhelming  minority  of  Fiithes, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  has  led  to 
the  whole  group  being  called  Vertebrata, 

In  the  vertebrsB  of  most  Vertebrates  we  have  a  solid 
body  or  centrum,  from  the  dorsum  of  which  there  arises 
on  each  of  its  two  sides  a  neural  plate,  which  then  bends 
inwards  to  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  thus  form- 
ing an  arch  (the  neural  arch)  for  the  protection  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  marrow,  which  passes  through  it  From 
Uie  dorsal  side  of  such  neural  arch  a  process  called  the 
neural  spine  very  commonly  ascends.  From  the  sides 
of  the  centrum  or  neural  arch,  or  of  both,  a  single  process, 
or  two  superimposed  processes^  may  jut  outwards,  which 
are  known  as  the  transverse  process  or  processes,  to 
which  the  ribs  are  generally  articulated  when  ribs  are 
present  Inferiorly  directed  processes,  single  or  double, 
may  descend  from  beneath  the  centrum,  or  may  be 
developed  in  the  intervals  between  a(yacent  centra,  andT 
are  generally  related  to  the  protection  of  large  blood- 
vessels, though  they  may  only  serve  for  muscular  attach- 
ment 

A4jacent  vertebras  are  commonly  connected  together  by 
special  modifications  of  the  neural  arches  or  the  centra,  or 
of  both.  Mostly  the  opposed  margins  of  the  neural  arches 
develop  special  processes  for  attachment  called  articular 
processes  or  zygapophyses,  and  there  may  be  additional 
interarticulations.  There  may  be  as  few  as  ten  or  as 
many  as  four  hundred  vertebrae. 

Vertebrae  may  be  divisible,  as  in  the  highest  animals, 
into  five  categories : — (1)  cervical,  or  those  of  the  neck ; 
(2)  dorsal,  or  those  of  the  back ;  (3)  lumbar,  or  those  of 
the  loins ;  (4)  sacral,  or  those  with  which  the  pelvic  limbs 
are  connected;  and  (5)  caudal,  or  those  which  are 
posterior  to  the  sacral  vertebrae,  or  which  support  the  tail 
when  such  an  organ  is  present  There  may  be  only  two 
categories  (dorsal  and  caudal),  as  in  Fishes. 

In  most  Fishes  and  some  exceptional  Reptiles  the  body 
or  centrum  of  each  vertebra  is  so  imperfectly  ossified  as 
to  remain  biconcave  or  amphicoelous^ — that  is  to  say,  it 
presents  a  deeply  concave  cup-like  form  both  in  front  and 
behind.  The  space  thus  enclosed  by  the  adjoining  cups  of 
each  pair  of  successive  vertebraa  is  filled  up  by  a  soft, 
spheroidal  remnant  of  the  notochord,  which  thus  serves 
as  an  intermediate  connecting  substance.  The  cups  may 
become  filled  up  by  ossification,  as  in  Man  and  Beasts,  the 
flattened  surfaces  being  connected  by  what  are  called  inter- 
vertebral disks.  Each  such  disk  is  made  of  fibrous  lamellae 
which  surround  a  soft  elastic  central  portion  which  is  a 
last  remnant  of  the  notochord.    Often  the  vertebrii  may 
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bave  Ae  eentmm  very  conTez  at  one  end  and  veiy  concave 
at  the  other,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  baUrandrBocket  joint 
lat  each  jonction  between  the  suceeesiYe  centra.  Such 
▼ertefane  may  be  proocDlons  (ie.,  have  the  cap  iir  front  and 
the  ball  behind^  aa  in  existing  Crocodiles,  or  opisthoccalons 
(«.«.,  with  the  cap  behind  ahd  the  ball  in  front),  as  in  the 
Bony  Kke  Fish  {Lepido9teu8)y  the  Land  Salamander,  and 
the  cervical  vertebras  of  Bominants ;  sometimes  a  vertebra 
may  be  biconvex  (t.^.,  have  a  "ball  at  each  end  of  its 
centram),  as  in  the  first  caadal  vertebra  of  the  Crocodile  j 
or,  -nay  rarely,  there  may  be  two  prominences,  or  the  caps 
may  exist  side  by  side  on  one  surface  of  a  centrum,  as  in  some 
cervical  vertebrse  of  Chelonians.  Instead  of  intervertebral 
disks^  with  spheroidal  remnants  of  the  notochord,  acyaoent 
vertebra  are  often  (aa  in  Snakes)  united  by  what  are  called 
synovial  sacs,  or  membranous  closed  bags  containing  an 
albuminous  fluid  called  '*  synovia  **  and  commonly  known 
as  "  joint^iL" 

The  varions  parts  of  a  vertebra  may  be  all  united  to 
form  one  single  l)one^  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  higher 
animala,  but  such  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  In 
the  Ichthyosaurus  we  find  the  neural  ardi  permanently 
distinct  from  the  centrum;  and  in  the  Carp  the  transverse 
processes  are -separate.  The  neural  arch  itself  may  be 
made  up  of  two  separate  pieces  on  each  side,  as  in  some 
Elasmobranch  Fishes,- e.^,,  Raia  and  Sjpinax. 

Sometimes  the  neural  ardi,  instead  of  reposing  upon  its 
own  centrum  only,  appears,  as  it  werc^  shifted  so  as  to  be 
connected  with  two  adjacent  centra,  as  is  the  case,  e.g.^  with 
the  dorsal  vertebrse  of  Tortoisel 

Generally  the  nerves  which  pass  outwards  from  the 
spinal  marrow  which  lies  in  the  neural  canal  pass  out  in  the 
intervals  between  adjacent  neural  arches.  Listead  Of  this, 
however,  the^  sometimes  perforate  the  neural  arcL 
>*  Keural^spmes,  though  generally  single,  may  be  double 
or  altogether  abeent,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Tortoises,  they 
inay  intimately  coalesce  with  superimposed  dermal  plates. 
•Cenrieai  Feritbrm,—AM  hss  been  aJready  indicated,  ao  vertebm 
can  be  dietlngniahed  as  eerrical  in  the  clan  of  Fishes.  Never- 
theleH  the  first  three  or  fonr  vertebna  next  the  head  may,  in  some 
of  theae  animali^  preaent  a  marked  diflerenoe  from  the  sacoeeding 
vertebra,  beinff  much  elongated  and  united  to  each  other  lyy 
siitare,  as  in  FuitUaHa  and  Baanu,  and  they  may,  as  in  the  latter 
Fiih,  derelop  a  continooiis  inferior  vascnlar  canal.  The  second 
and  third  vertebrgB  may  form  a  hollow  bladder-like  ease  of  bone, 
aa  fai  CoHtig,  or  send  outwards  or  downwarda  apecial  processes,  as 
in  the  Carp. 

In  Amphibiaas  onlv  a  ainsle  vertebra  ean  be  called  cervical, 
bat  In  Sanropsidana  toe  numoer  may  be  very  large.  Thus  in  the 
Swan  it  amounts  to  twenty-fire,  while  in  some  of  the  Flesioeaarians 
it  exceeded  forty.  Birds,  being  animala  which  haye  to  perform 
with  the  beak  fanetiona  which  in  moat  ammals  are  performed  by 
limfaL  require  to  have  a  very  movable  neck ;  and  oonseonentiy  a 
eonsiderable  number  of  joints  (and  therefore  of  yertebnB]  are 
required  in  the  neck,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  spinal  column 
that  is  rery  flexible.  In  Serpents,  which  have  the  whole  spinal 
column  very  fiexible,  no  really  satisfactory  line  can  be  drawn 
between  oerrical  and  dorsal  vertebra.  In  Liiards  there  are  usually 
from  seven  to  nine,  but  in  the  whole  class  of  Mammals  (whether 
the  neck  be  very  long,  as  in  the  Giraffe,  or,  like  that  of  the 
Porpoise,  extremely  short)  there  are  conrtantly  but  seyen  c;eryical 
vertebra,  except  in  the  Slot^  which  may  have  from  nine  to  six, 
the  Ifanatee,  which  haa  but  six,  and  the  Mania,  which  may  have 
eight    All  the  cervical  yertebra  may  become  anchylosed  toother 


into  a  single  maaa,  as  usually  in  the  true  Whales.'  Ordinanly  in 
Mammals  the  tranayerse  nrooess  is  said  to  be  perforated,  ie.,  there 
are  two  such  on  each  side,  which  are  short  and  connected  at  their 


diatp^  enda  hj  a  bony  bridge  which  repreaents  what,  in  the  thorax, 
ia  known  aa  a  rib,  as  is  shown  by  their  condition  in  other  classes  of 
YertabnteSL  Indeed  in  the  lowest  Mammals  {JBehidna  and  Or- 
nUkorkjfmehui)  theao  oeeeous  bridoes  have  the  form  of  distinct, 
more  or  less  Y'*1"^P^  bones,  as  auo  in  the  Crocodile,  where  they 
are  much  prolonged.  In  many  Lizards  and  Birds  the  poeterior 
oerrical  yertebr»  bear  long  ribs^  and  are  only  counted  aa  oerrical 
becanae  such  riba  do  not  reach  the  breast  bone,  while  more  poe- 
teriorly  plaoed  ribs  do  attain  it  The  two  superimposed  transyerse 
moeaaes,  with  the  rib  joining  them  attached  to  succeeding  vertebra, 
form  on  each  aids  of  the  neck  a  sort  of  bony  canal  in  which  rona 


the  vertebral  arterv.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  Gamela  and 
Llamaa,  thia  canal  ia  replaced  by  one  excavated  in  the  neural 
arches.  In  some  Cetaceans  the  external  bar  (or  rudimentary  rib) 
is  wanting  so  that  there  come  to  be  two  elongated  transverse  pro- 
cesaea  on  e%ch  side. 

Successive  cervical  vertebra  may  differ  strikingly  one  from 
another.  Thus  in  the  common  European  Terrapin  we  find  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra  with  its  centrum  convex  in  front  and 
concave  behind.  The  centrum  of  the  fifth  is  biconvex.  That  of 
the  sixth  is  concave  in  front  with  a  double  convexity  behind.  The 
seventh  is  doubly  convex  both  in  front  and  behind.  The  eighth 
is  doubly  concave  at  each  end.  The  ninth  is  doubly  convex  in 
front  and  singly  so  behind. 

The  first  cervical  vertebra  is  known  aa  the  atlas,  and  joins  the 
skull,  which  in  Man  it  supports.  It  may  be  fused  in  one  solid 
mass  with  the  skull,  aa  in  tae  Stuigeon,  or  with  a  certain  number 
of  vertebra,  aa  in  the  Baya  It  may  be  united  by  suture,  aa  in 
BagruM,  The  vertebral  part  of  the  atlas  may  be  unossified,  as  in 
the  Wombat,  or  remain  a  distinct  bone,  as  in  the  Thylacine.  The 
neural  spine  may  be  detached  from  the  neural  arch,  as  in  the 
Crocodile  and  Tunny.  Its  ventral  part  may  send  out  a  pointed 
process  towards  the  head,  as  in  jtmphiwna.  It  may  develop  two 
concave  aurfaces  to  articulate  with  the  skull,  as  in  Amphibians  and 
Mammals,  or  only  a  single  pup,  as  in  Sauropsidans  generally. 

The  second  cervical  Vertebra  is  known  aa  the  txis,  and  is  dis- 
tinguishable in  all  Vortebratea  above  the  IdUhyopnda.  Its 
centrum  develops  anteriorly  a  special  peg-like  or  tooth  like  pro- 
minence known  as  the  odontoid  process,  round  which  the  head  and 
atlas  yertebra  turn  as  on  a  pivot  This  p^scess  may  (as  in  many 
Beptilea  and  in  the  Omiihorhynehua  amongst  Mammals)  remain 
a  distinct  bone,  and  Is  regarded  as  the  true  centtrum  of  the  atlas, 
which  thus  generally  coalesces  into  the  axis  vertebra  instead  of 
with  the  other  portions  of  its  own  vertebra.  The  odontoid  process 
may  be  abeent  in  certain  Mammals,  as  amongst  Cetaceans. 

DormhLuwbair  VerUbrm.  —The  vertebra  which  come  between  the 
oervical  vertebra  and  thoae  (sacral)  which  support  the  pelvic  limbe, 
or,  when  these  latter  are  absent,  the  vertebra  between  the  cervical 
and  the  caudal  vertebrgs.  form  the  vertebrgs  of  the  trunk.  These 
are  subdivisible  into  dorsal  and  lumbar  when  some  of  them 
(always  the  more  anterior)  bear  riba  and  othera  do  not  but  have 
transverse  processes  only. 

The  number  <A  trunk  (or  dorso-lnmbar)  vertebra  varies  greatly, 
being  very  few  in  Frogs  and  Tortoises  and  very  numerous  in 
Serpents.  In  Mammals  it  raiu^  ttom  about  seventeen,  in  some 
Primatea,  to  twenty-seven,  in  Hyraz,  A  definite  number  of  trunk 
yertebra  is  oharaeteristio  of  certain  groupa  of  Mammals,  though 
thia  number  may  be  made  up  by  different  numbers  of  dorssl  and 
lumbar  vertebra. 

DortcU  F«yiefrni.—Bnhbearing  vertebra  are  structures  constantly 
found  in  all  Vertebrate  animals  save  certain  Fishes  and  Amphibians. 
Dorsal  vertebra  must  be  considered  as  including  the  whole  number 
of  trunk  vertebra  in  Serpents,  since  in  those  animala  the  wholo 
series  of  the  latter  support  riba. 

An  ordinary  Mammalian  dorsal  vertebra  consists  of  a  bddy  and 
neural  arch  with  articular  processes  or  zyoapophyses  and  with  a 
more  or  less  elongated  neural  spine,  ana  a  transverse  process 
which  juts  out  and  bears  an  articular  suriace  at  its  end.  This 
process  anawera  to  the  more  dorssl  of  each  pair  of  transverse  pro- 
cesses on  each  side  of  a  cervical  vertebra.  Another  articular 
aurfisce  placed  at  about  the  junction  of  the  neural  arch  and  centrum 
answers  to  the  more  ventrsl  of  each  j^  of  transverse  processes  on 
each  side  gf  a  cervical  vertebra. 

The  rib  which  on  each  side  of  the  vertebra  articulates  with 
these  two  surfsces  has  generally  itaelf  such  a  surface  at  its  prox* 
imd  end  (or  head)  and  another  on  a  more  or  less  marked  promi- 
nence called  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  These  are  respectively 
designated  the  capitulum  and  tuberculum,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
cesses or  articular  surfaces  of  the  yertebra  to  which  the  capitulum 
and  tuberculum  are  respectively  attached  are  called  the  trapitular 
and  tubercular  processes  or  sudacea,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sometimea  eaeh  vertebra  carries  but  one  such  articular  surface 
(that  for  the  capitulum  of  the  ribe),  as  in  the  Dolphin.  The  two 
articular  aurfacea  may  co-exist  at  different  levels  on  one  single 
process,  aa  in  the  dorsal  vertebne  of  the  Crocodile,  or  they  may  dc 
in  close  appoaition,  and,  as  it  were,  fused  together,  as  in  Serpents. 
They  may,  however,  be  supported  by  two  ouite  distinct  processes 
—one  dorsal,  the  other  ventral,— aa  in  Ichihyoeaurvs  and  Meno- 
branehna. 

Man  has  twelve  dorsal  vertebra.  Thia  is  a  little  below  the 
average  of  his  class,  where  there  may  be  twenty-four,  aa  in  the  Two- 
toed  Sloth.  There  are  more  than  twelve  in  most  Reptiles,  while  in 
Birds  there  are  mostly  but  seven  to  nine,  or,  very  rarely,  eleven, 
while  there  may,  aa  in  CfSeonia  cUba,  be  but  three  reckoned  aa  dorsal 
on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  oasification  in  the  sacrum  or 
part  connected  with  the  legs. 

The  most  remarkable  modification  of  dorsal  yertebra  is  that  in 
Tortoises  and  Turtles,  where  the  neural  spines  expand  at  their 
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•ammits  into  wido  plates  wbich  Articulate  by  satan  with  eacb 
otlior  aud  with  similarly  expanded  ribs,  to  fomi  the  carapaoe. 

In  Serpents  and  Iguanas  we  have  a  special  mode  of  Tertebral 
interarticolation,  over  and  above  that  formed  by  the  sygapophyses. 
The  neoial  arch  develops  a  median  anterior  prominenoe  with  two 
articular  surfaces  called  the  zygospheue,  and  this  fits  into  a  oorre* 
sponding  median  posterior  recess  called  the  zvgantrum. 

The  maximum  of  complication  as  regards  the  interorticulation  of 
dorsal  vertebra  is  found  iu  the  last  dorud  of  the  Great  Anteater. 
There  each  posterior  syganophysis  develops  two  additional  articular 
surfaces,  one  on  each  side  of  a  notch  which  receives  a  process 
from  the  anterior  side  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  succeeding  vertebra, 
which  procec3  is  furnished  with  two  corresponding  surfaces.  More 
or  less  distinct  traces  of  certain  additional  processes,  called  met- 
apophyses  and  anapophyses,  are  sometimes  present,  but  these  it 
will  be  bettor  to  notice  when  describing  the  lumbar  vortelnv, 
wherein  they  are  more  developed. 

We  find  in  some  Serpents  peculiar  processes  which  project  down- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  base  of  the  inner  side  of  the  transverse 
processes.  We  may  also  find  present  a  long  median  inferior  pro- 
cess extending  vertically  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  centrum 
and  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  neural  spine  of  the  same  vertebra. 
Such  processes  are  present  in  many  Serpents— especially  ihe 
poisonous  ones — and  in  such  Birds  as  the  Penguin  and  Cormorant 

Lwnbar  Veriebrm. — ^These  are  vertebrs  interposed  between  the 
dorsal  vertebra  and  the  sacrum;  they  are  generally  the  largest 
vertebrsB  of  each  vertebral  column,  but  sometimes  (as  in  Bats  and 
Ptcrodactyles)  the  cervical  vertebra  are  yet  larger.  Lumbar 
vertebra  are  generalljr  to  be  distinguished  in  Jlammak,  in  Croco- 
diles, and  in  certain  llozards,  but  not  in  any  Ichthyopsidan. 

In  Birds  lumbar  vertebrv  are  present,  but  are  disguised  and 
hidden  by  the  extent  to  which  the  sacral  ossification  extends  for- 
wards. 

There  are  five  lumbar  vertebra  in  Man,  but  the  number  in  him 
is  below  the  average  of  his  class,  though  some  Apes  have  but  four. 
The  Slow  Lemur  may  have  nine,  the  Two-toed  Sloth  has  but 
three,  and  the  Honotremes  but  two.  These  vertebra  are  very 
numerous  in  the  CetaeM,  but  the  hinder  limit  of  the  lumbar 
rsgion  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  determine  in  these  snimals.  The 
transverse  processes  are  generally  much  longer  than  those  of  the 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  do  not  bear  either  capitular  or  tubercular  arti- 
cular surfaces. 

The  processes  already  spoken  of  as  metapophyses  and  anapophyses 
are  mnerally  much  more  developed  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the 
dorsal  vertebras.  The  former  project  forwards  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  anterior  qrS&pophyses,  and  the  latter  project  backwards  at  a 
lower  level.  Both  processes  are  to  be  detected  in  the  last  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  vertebra  of  Man,  but  are  at  their  maximnm  in 
tho  Armadillos.  In  addition,  also,  to  the  complexity  of  articula- 
tion before  described  as  existing  on  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  of  the 
Great  Anteater,  we  find  in  that  animars  lumbar  region  an  addi- 
tional articular  surface  on  each  side  of  each  transverse  process. 

The  lumbar  vertebra  may  be  anchylosed  together  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  ss  is  the  cose  in  Birds. 

Saeral  Firris^sk— These  are  distinguished  from  others,  not  only 
by  their  connexion  with  the  skeleton  of  the  pelvic  limbs,  but  also 
by  their  coalescence  and  a  certain  d^^pradation  in  their  structure 
as  compared  with  the  trunk  and  cervical  vertebra.  In  Han  five 
vertebra  thus  coalesce  to  form  the  more  or  less  trianiplar  single 
bone  known  as  the  sacrum,  but  which  alwavs  shows  ]>lam  traces  of 
its  compcsite  nature.  Such  coalescence  snd  degradation  generally 
exist  in  Vertebrates  above  the' lehlhyopndck,  which  possess  (hlly 
developed  limbs.  The  poslescence  of  vertebra  is  generally  less 
extensive  than  in  Man,  though  sometimes— as  in  Birds,  some 
Edentates,  and  some  Reptiles— it  is  much  greater.  The  sacrum 
mav  be  composed  of  »b  matay  as  ten  vertebra  {»b  in  some  Arma- 
dillos) or  of  twenty  (as  in  the  Ostrich),  and  the  lumbar  or  caudal 
vertebra  or  both  contribute  to  its  formation. 

In  most  if  not  all  Mammals  the  sacral  vertebra — or  the  more 
anterior  of  them— have  what  are  at  first  distinctly  ossified  elements 
in  their  transverse  processes,  which  elements  (like  parts  before 
noticed  in  the  cervical  vertobrs)  are  costal  in  their  nature^  <.«., 
represent  rudimentarv  ribs,  and  in  Crocodiles  and  Tailed  Amphibians 
the  sacral  vertebra  nave  a  distinct  rudimentary  rib  attached  to 
each  transverse  process.  In  Birds,  however,  the  vertebra  of  the 
sacrum,  which  have  expanded  transverse  processes,  do  not  develop 
these  from  distinct  ossincationa 

As  regards  the  extent  of  connexion  between  the  sacrum  and  the 
hip  bones,  union  is  more  extensive  in  Man  than  in  most  Beasts, 
or  in  animals  below  Birds.  Often  in  Mammals  and  almost  always 
in  Tailed  Batrschians  it  mav  be  confined  to  a  single  vertebra ;  but 
ten  vertebra  may  be  involved  in  this  union  m  Mammals  and 
twenty  in  Birds. 

That  the  development  of  the  sacrum  is  not  always  in  proportion 
to  thal'of  the  pelvic  limbs  is  proved  by  the  little  Lizard  Ajw,  in 
which,  in  apite  of  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  limbs,  tnere 
are  true  socrsl  vsrtebm.  I 


No  Fishes  have  a  true  saernm,  though,  very  nrely,  as  in  the  Tnr- 
bot,  we  meet  with  a  kind  of  falas  sacrum,  formed  by  the  anchyloaia 
of  the  bodies  and  ventral  spines  of  the  first  two  caudal  vertebra. 

Caudal  VtrUbrm, — The  vertebras  of  the  tail  may  be  as  many  as 
870,  as  in  some  Sharks.  Amongst  Mammals  48  {Mierogal^  Itrngi" 
omukUa)  is  the  highest  number.  Man  has  usually  rudimentary 
caudal  vertebra,  completely  or  partially  united  so  as  to  form  a 
small  conical  bone  called  the  eoccyx.  Its  proximal  end  articulates 
with  the  sacrum  by  its  centrum  snd  two  small  xygapophysea.  It 
has  besides  two  rudimentary  transverse  processes  and  two  processes 
representing  piers  of  the  absent  neural  arch.  The  other  vertebrae 
are  destitute  of  processes  and  consist  but  of  smaller  snd  smaller 
vertebral  centra.  Thus  the  last  vertebra  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
first  (or  atlaa),  being  all  centrum,  while  the  atlas  has  no  centrum  at 
alL  The  cooayx  usually  becomes  anchylosed  to  tbe  sacrum  about 
or  after  the  middle  of  life.  The  caudal  region  is  still  more  reduced 
in  some  Bats,  where  there  may  be  but  two  such  vertobne. 

In  animals  provided  with  numerous  coccygeal  vertebrae,  such 
vertebras  mav  oe  provided  with  processes  and  articulations  as 
complex  as  tnose  of  other  spinal  r^gionsi  Transverse  proceasea 
may  be  largely  developed  at  the  tail  root,  but  almost  always  thence 
backwards  diminish  in  extent;  sometimes,  however,  as  in  tho 
Armadillo  {Chlamffdophonu)f  they  may  increase  in  size  backwards 
from  the  tail  root  Barelv  (as,  «.^.,  in  Ifenobranehus)  caudal 
vertebras  may  be  furnished  with  two  ribs  supported  by  both 
tubercular  and  capitular  processes.  Inferior  arches  may  exist  in  the 
form  of  detached  "  chevron  bows  "  placed  beneath  the  intervols  of 
successive  caudal  vertebra,  especially  towards  the  tail  root  They 
mav  be  represented  by  processes  or  bv  continuously  ossified  inferior 
arches,  which  may,  as  in  the  Flat  Fishes,  be  very  prolonged,  extend- 
ing downwards  from  each  centrum  as  much  as  the  neural  arch  and 
spine  extend  upwards  from  it. 

Birds  have  generallv  six  or  eight,  but  may- have  ten,  caudal 
vertebra,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  so-called  "ploughshare-bone," 
consisting  of  two  or  more  vertebrae  anchylosed  togetner. 

The  caudal  rsgion  of  the  Frog  is  formed  in  a  very  pe(niUar  way. 
It  never  consists  of  distinct  vertebra  at  any  time  of  life,  but  is 
formed  by  the  ossification  of  the  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
notochord,  to  which  two  small  neural  arches  become  attached.  This 
structure  is  called  the  urostyle. 

In  Fishes  (as  in  the  Perch  and  Stickleback)  there  may  boa  urostyle 
continuous  with  the  centrum  of  the  last  vertebra.  Such  a  urostyle; 
unlike  that  of  the  Frog,  is  very  sharply  bent  upwards.  « It  is  very 
sma.U  and  inconspicuous.  In  other  Fishes  the  hinder  part  of  the 
notochord  may  (as  in  the  Sslmon)  remsin  nnossified  and  only  pro- 
tected by  lateral  bony  pUtte,  but  it  is  still  sharply  bent  upwards. 
In  a  few  Fishes  (as,  s.^.,  Polypt&nta)  the  hinder  end  of  the  spinsl 
column  is  not  bent  upwards.  In  other  Fishes  again  (as  in  the 
Sturgeon  and  many  Sharks)  the  hinder  end  of  the  vertebral  column 
gradually  tapers  and  gradually  (not  suddenly  as  in  the  Perch 
aud  Salmon)  inclines  upwards.  In  the  forms  in  which  the  hinder 
end  of  the  vertebral  column  bends  upwards — whether  gradually 
or  suddenly— the  arches  and  processes  beneath  its  hindsr  end  exceed 
in  size  those  on  the  dorsal  side  of  it,  as  also  do  the  fin-rays  attached 
to  them.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  part  of  the  caudal  fin  which  is 
on  the  ventral  side  or  tho  gradually  or  suddenly  bent-up  part  of 
the  spinal  column  mors  or  less  greatly  exceeds  in  siip  the  part  on 
the  dorsal  side.  In  those  Sea  Fishes  (^e.g,,  the  Stuneon  and  many 
Sharks)  in  which  the  upward  flexion  is  gradual  ana  manifest,  the 
ventral  part  of  the  caudal  flu  is  evidenti]r  the  lar;|;er,  and  such  a 
tail  is  csiled  heUroearal.  In  Fishes  in  which  the  hinder  end  of  the 
spinal  column  ia  suddenlv  bent  up  and  of  minute  size,  so  that  its 
real  condition  is  disguised,  the  caudal  fin  appears  symmetrical  and 
as  if  the  P&rts  dorsal  and  ventral  to  the  end  cothe  spinal  column  were 
equal.  Such  a  condition  has  been  named  homoeereal.  Those  Fishes 
in  which  the  spinal  column  ends  without  turning  upwards,  and  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  caudal  fin  dorsal  and  venM  to  it  are  really 
and  not  only  apparently  symmetrical,  are  said  to  be  diphyetreoL 

Sternum. — The  breastbone  or  sternam  extends  more  or 
leas  along  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral  region  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  trunk  in  all  Vertebrates  above  Fishes^ 
except  Serpents  and  a  few  other  Reptiles. 

Almost  always  it  is  connected  with  the  more  anterior 
ribs.  Its  anterior  end  is  distinguished  as  the  manubrinm 
or  prestemnm,  and  its  hinder  is  called  the  xiphoid  process 
or  xiphistemum-^the  middle  part  being  the"  body"  or 
mesostemum.  A  sternum  may  exist  without  ribs,  or 
without  forming  any  cartilaginous  or  osseous  connexion 
with  ribs,  as  in  tfie  Amphibia.  The  plastron  of  Chelonians 
might  well  be  supposed  to  be  a  great  sternum,  more 
especially  as  the  plate-like  ribs  are  connected  with  it  It 
appears^  however,  that  this  great  complex  plate  does  not 
teally  include  a  sternum. 
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Hie  before-inentioned  threefold  division  of  the  rternam 
ifi  normal  in  Kammala,  and  also  exists,  though  more 
•bflcorely,  in  Birds  and  Beptiles.  Even  in  Mammals  it  is 
not  aniveraal ;  the  manubrium  only  may  be  present,  as  in 
the  Greenland  Whale,  or  the  manubrium  and  xiphistemum 
without  any  mesostemum,  as  in  the  Dugong. 

In  Tailed  Amphibians  and  the  Slow-Worm  {Anffuis)  we 
have  a  single  sternum,  which  may  be  mesostemum  only, 
while  in  many  Frogs  and  Toads  we  have  only  the  latter 
and  the  xiphistemum.  The  manubrium  may  develop  a 
median  keel,  as  in  Bats,  the  Mole,  and  Armadillos;  or  the 
mesosteraura,  as  in  the  Tamandua;  or  the  mesostemum 
and  xiphistemum,  as  in  most  Birds. 

The  xiphistemum  may  assume  various  forms,  but  attains 
ltd  maximum  development  in  Birds,  where  it  forms  the  part 
of  the  sternum  posterior  to  the  attachment  of  the  ribs,  and 
may  consist  of  a  median  and  four  lateral  processes,  as  in 
the  Fowl     It  bears  the  greater  part  of  the  keeL 

In  the  Monotremes  there  is  a  median  ossicle  in  front  of 
the  manubriam,  which  is  often  called  the  epistemum.  It 
is  really  a  part  of  the  appendicular  skeleton. 

JiiU, — Mammals  possess  a  greater  or  less  number  of  ribs, 
which  are  mostly  long,  slender,  curved  bones,  extending 
downwards  from  the  transverse  processes  or  bodies  of  the 
vertebrs,  the  mdre  anterior  of  them  forming  a  junction 
with  the  sternum.  The  part  of  the  skeleton  formed  by 
the  rib-bearing  vertebrae,  the  ribs,  and  the  Sternum  is  called 
the  thorax.  In  Man  (see  Aitatoxt)  there  are  twelve  ribs 
(on  each  side  of  the  body),  whereof  the  first  seven  join 
tiie  steraam  by  the  intervention  of  cartilages,  and  are 
called  "  true  ribs."  The  other  five,  which  do  not  join  the 
sternum,  are  called  "  false  ribs."  Each  rib  (except  the  last 
two  on  each  side)  has  a  double  attachment  to  the  spinal 
column.  At  its  proximal  end  it  has  a  rounded  **  head  "  or 
"capitulum,"  which  articulates  with  the  capitular  surface 
of  a  dorsal  yertebra.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
capitolum  is  another  rounded  articular  prominence  called 
the  "  tubercle  "  or  "  tuberculum,*'  which  joins  a  vertebral 
tab^cnlar  surface.  The  part  of  the  rib  between  the  head 
and  the  tubercle  is  called  the  "neck.**  At  its  distal  end 
each  rib  has  attached  to  it  an  elongated  cartilage  called 
"  costal"  Thoee  costal  cartilages  which  do  not  join  the 
tternnm  either  end  freely  or  blend  with  the  costal  cartilage 
next  in  advanpe. 

Frogs  and  Toads  have  no  ribs,  nor  can  they  be  said  to 
exist  in  some  Fishes  (^.^r.,  the  Chinusra,  the  Seahorse,  the 
Lamprey  and  its  allies) ;  but  in  the  immense  majority  of 
Vertebrates  there  are  cartilaginous  or  Osseous  ribs,  attached 
by  their  proximal  ends  to  the  vertebral  column,  and 
tending  to  surround  the  trank. 

An  rib-bearing  animals  have  both  "  trae  "  and  "  false  " 
ribs,  save  Serpents,  Fishes,  and  Chelonians,  which  can  have 
no  true  ribs  since  they  have  no  sternum,  and  Tailed  Amphi- 
btana,  in  which,  though  there  is  a  stemuro,  no  ribs  join  it 
There  may,  however,  be  but  a  single  pair  of  trae  ribs — as 
in  the  Whalebone  Whales.  The  ribs  are  exceptionally 
broad  in  the  Two-toed  Anteater,  where  they  overlap  one 
soother.  The  number  of  ribs  has  akeady  been  indicated 
under  the  head  of  "  dorsal  vertebrae,"  though  in  Birds  we 
nay  have  short  ribs  attached  to  the  cervical  vertebras,  and 
others  coming  from  vertebrae  which  ara  generally  counted 
as  "sacraL"  There  may  be  as  few  as  five  or  six  pairs,  as 
io  Amphinma  ;  or  the  numbers  may  reach  320,  as  in  some 
Pythons.  In  many  Reptiles,  as  in  the  Crocodiles,  there 
may  be  cervical  ribs ;  and  there  may  even  be  caudal  ribe^ 
as  in  Menobranchiu, 

The  function  of  aiding  respiration  is  one  which  the  ribs 
possess  in  the  higher  VerUbrata^  but  quite  other  purposes 
may  be  subserved  by  them  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of, 
respiratory  action— namely,  locomotion,  change  of  form,  or 


bodily  protection  as  armour.  Thus  the  ribs  may  form  a 
solid  case  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  parts  within,  oo-oper- 
ating  in  this  office  with  other  skeletal  structures  so  as  to 
form  the  '*  carapase  "  of  Tortoises  abready  noticed.  Riba 
may  be  the  main  agents  in  locomotion;  as  in  Snakes,  which 
glide  along  by  the>  successive  application  to  the  groXind  of 
the  edges  of  their  ventral  scales,  which  is  brought  about  by 
the  motions  of  the  ribs,  the  ends  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  inner  surface  of  such  scales.  In  the  little  flying 
Lizard  Draco  certain  much  elongated  ribs  serve  to  support 
a  parachute-like  flying  membrane,  and  in  the  CoJi>ra  it  is 
certain  ribs  which  sustain  its  "  hood  "  when  distended. 

The  presence  of  a  distinct  **  head  "  and  "  tubercle  "  is  a 
general  but  not  constant  character,  and  the  head  of  the 
ribs  may  be  connected  with  two  vertebrae  or  only  with  one 
vertebra.  The  ribs  may  bifurcate  proximally  into  two 
equal  diverging  branches,  one  representing  tiie  "head" 
and  the  oUier  the  "tubercle."  A  small  backwardly- 
projecting  stracture  termed  an  "  undnate  process  "  may  be 
given  off  from  the  ribs  and  may  ossify  as  a  distinct  bone^ 
as  in  most  Birds  and  in  the  Crocodile. 

Sometimes  (as  in  llonotremes  and  many  Lixards)  a 
third  segment  may  be  intercalated  between  a  rib  and  its 
sternal  cartilage,  and  sternal  cartilages  may  be  represented 
by  bones,  as  in  Birds  and  Armadillos.  In  some  Lizards 
the  sternal  cartilages  of  opposite  ribs  ore  continuous  in  the 
mid  ventral  line..  There  may  be  no  representative  of  a 
sternal  jib,  as  in  Fishes  and  Batiachians. 

Barely,  as  in  the  Crocodile,  there  may  be  wentral 
rib-like  structures  jp  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  which 
meet  and  are  attached  ventrally,  but  are  "  free  **  at  their 
dorsal  ends.  These  cannot,  however,  be  counted  as  true 
ribs.  Fishes  have  often  two  series  of  ribs  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  and  in  Folypterua  some  vertebras  may  have 
four  ribs  on  either  side.  In  Fishes  the  ribs  may  also  be  in 
part  attached  to  the  neural  spines  above  or  to  the  hsemal 
spines  below  the  vertebras. 

Cranial  SkdiUm, 

By  the  cranial  skeleton  we  mean  the  skull,  or  that  part 
of  the  axial  skeleton  which  serves  to  shelter  the  brain  (or- 
anterior  expanded  end  of  the  central  part  of  the  nervous 
system),  together  with  solid  stractures  continuous^  or  more 
or  less  directly  connected  therewith.  Such  a  structure 
exists  in  every  Vertebrate  animal,  except  the  Amphioxuty 
which  has  no  brain.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  to 
exist  in  any  Ascidian  or  in  any  Invertebrate  animal, — 
unless  that  cartilage  of  Cuttlefishes  which  servee  as  an 
investment  of  the  nerve  centres  and  a  support  for  the 
optic  and  auditory  organs  may  be  deemed  a  true  crania] 
skeleton,  since  its  portions  just  enumerated  make  it,  as  we 
shall  shortly  see,  very  analogous  to  a  trae  skull. 

The  cranial  skeleton  is,  of  course,  at  first  composed 
entirely  of  soft  meeoblastio  tissue,  parts  of  which  always 
become  cartilaginous  and  generally  also  osseous,  while 
more  or  less  of  its  stracture  may  remain  in  the  condition 
of  mere  membVane.  The  bones  which  generally,  as  just 
said,  enter  into  its  framework  may  arise  directly  in  the 
membrane  or  may  be  preceded  by  cartilage  which  ossifies, 
a  circumstance  which  divides  the  cranial  bones  into  two 
categories — "membrane  bones"  and  " cartihige  bones." 

The  cranial  skeleton  of  Vertebrates  is  made  up  of  three 
sets  of  parts :— (1)  parts  devoted  to  enclosing  and  protect- 
ing the  brain;  this  is  the  cranium  proper;  (2)  parts 
sheltering  the.  organs  of  sense  situated  in  the  head— 
namely  the  optic,  auditory,  and  olfactory  capsules ;  these 
skeletal  parts  consist  of  the  bones,  cartUages,  and  mem- 
branes of  the  orbit,  the  internal  ear,  and  the  nose  respec- 
tively, or  the  perioptic,  periotic,  and  perirhinal  bones  and 
cartilages ;  (3)  parts  continuous  or  more  or  less  directly 
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tonnected  with  the  eraniam,  and  applied  to  aid  nutrition 
in  the  form  of  deglutition  or  respiration;  snch  skeletal 
parts  are  the  jaws  and  arches  (or  parts  of  snch)  behind 
the  jaws  known  as  the  hjoidean  and  branchial  arches. 

1.  The  CartUaginout  Cranial  Skeleton. — This  is  formed 
"by  a  differentiation  within  the  membranous  cranium,"^ 
and  consists  of  two  plates  (pctfachordaU)  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  notochord,  and  forming 
with  the  latter  the  floor  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  craniuia, 
which  part  is  known  as  the  basilar  plate.  The  carti- 
laginous auditory  capsules  are  closely  united  to  the  outer 
sides  of  the  basilar  piste.  From  the  anterior  margin 
of  that  plate  two  ba^  called  the  "  trabecule,"  diverge  for- 
wards from  the  anterior  end*  of  the  notochord,  and  then 
approximate,  so  as  to  enclose  ^n^t  is  known  as  the 
pituitary  space,  and  also  the  floor  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  cranium.  Thence  they  adyanoe  (generally  united) 
into  the  nasal  or  ethmoidal  region  of  the  skull,  forming  a 
median  nasal  septum,  having  a  cartilaginous  olfactory 
capsule  on  each  side  of  it,  and  developing  lateral  pro- 
cesses in  front  of  and  behind  those  capsules.  Only  in  the 
CyclSstomala  is  there  a  single  olfactory  capsule  instead  of 
a  pair.  The  nature  of  the  parachordak  and  trabecule  is 
disputed,  but  opinion  inclines  to  regard  them  as  oorre- 
spondinff  to  the  neural  arches  of  the  spinal  skeleton, — 
except  me  part  around  the  notochord,  which  corresponds 
with  centra  in  an  unsegmented  condition. 

Upgrowths  arise  on  the  outer  side  of  each  parachordal^ 
and  these  meet  above  and  thus  form  a  complete  dorsal 
arch  in  the  hinder  or  oocipital  region  o^  the  skulL  The 
posterior  aperture  of  this  arch  is  called  the  occipital  fora- 
men, and  through  it  the  spinal  cord  enters  the  cranium, 
there  to  expand  and  become  the  brain.  La)»ral  plates 
arise  on  each  side  farther  forwards,  in  the  anterior  or 
sphenoidal  region  of  the  craniuoL  But  these  oo  not  gene- 
lally  ascend  enough  to  unite  together  dorsally,  at  least 
they  almost  bI^b  form  but  an  imperfect  roof  to  the 
cranial  cavity.  This  cranial  aperture  may  be  related  to  a 
median,  dorsaUy  placed,  eve,  which  probably  once  existed 
in  all  Vertebrates,  and  stiU  exists  in  a  rudimentaiy  condi- 
.tion  in  many  Lixards.'  The  lateral  plates  grow  together 
medianly  in  front,  and  more  or  less  completely  separate 
the  cranial  cavitv  from  the  ethmoidal  region  in  front  of  it 
Openings  are  left  here  and  there  in  the  cartilages  of  the 
cranial  walls  for  the  passage  outwards  of  nerves  from  the 
central  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  these  openings  or 
foramina  will  be  noticed  in  describing  the  osseous  cranial 
skeleton.  On  each  side  of  the  sphenoidal  region  are  the 
optic  cartilaginous  capsules,  which,  however,  never  become 
united  (as  do  the  others)  with  the  cranium,  and  therefore 
are  not  generally  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  skuIL  A  special 
median  cartilagmous  vertical  upgrowth  from  the  trabecule 
between  these  capsules  ma^  (as  in  Teleostean  Fishes^ 
Liaurds,  and  Birds)  form  an  interorbital  plate  beneath  the 
most  anterior  part  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  third  category  of  cranial  skeletal  parts  is  generally 
represented  by  a  series  of  descending  cartilaginous  bars 
(or  visceral  arcs)  on  each  side  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
running  forwards  beneath  the  cranium  to  terminate  at  the 
mouth. 

As  this  lateral  region  of  the  head  corresponds  with  the 
body  wall  behind  it^  and  shows  transitory  indications  of 
division  (like  the  body  wall  behind  it)  into  an  inner  part 
or  splancnnopleure  and  an  outer  part  or  somatopleure^  it 
is  obvious  tlutt  skeletal  structures  formed  in  its  inner  or 
outer  part  may  be  taken  as  bebnging  to  different  cate- 
gories. In  the  CyehstomatOf  as  in  the  Lamprey,  we  find 
cartilaginons  bars  pUced  in  the  somatic  division  excln- 
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sively, — ^bors  which  support  and  externally  protect  the 
series  of  gill-pouches  on  each  side;  and  parts  probably 
homologous  with  these  somatic  bars  of  the  Lamprey  are 
found  also  in  some  Sharks. 

The  C^lostomes  also  possess  complex  labial  cartilages 
which  support  the  lips  of  their  suctorial  mouths.  Re- 
presentatives of  these  cartilages  are  also  to  be  found  about 
the  mouths  of  many  Fishes,  as  well  as  in  the  temporary- 
suctorial  mouUi  of  the  Tadpole;  and  they  still  persist  in 
connexion  with  the olfactorycapsules,  though  in  a  reduced 
form,  in  higher  animals.'  The  most  important  members 
of  the  third  category  of  cranial  skeletal  parts  are-— (1)  the 
series  of  cartilaginous  arches  lying  in  the  splanchnic  or  inner 
region  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  head,  which  arches  sup- 
port the  gill-pouches  on  their  inner  sides  and  are  known  as 
the  branchial  arches,  and  (2)  the  arches  seemingly  in  series 
with  them,  which  are  more  anteriorly  placed,  and  which 
are  known  as  the  hyoidean  arches  and  the  jaws. 

One  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  two  sets  of  arches  are 
well  developed  in  all  craniate  Vertebrates,  except  the 
C!yclostomes,  in  which  there  are  no  true  branchial  arches^ 
but  only  a  hyoidean  and  a  rudimentary  jaw  arcL  There 
may  be  as  many  as  seven  branchial  arches  (e.^.,  in  IfoO- 
danus\  but  five  are  usually  present  in  water-breathing 
Vertebrates.  The  hyoidean  arch  becomes  segmented  into 
two- noteworthy  portions,  the  upper  of  which  is  known  as 
the  hyomandibular  portion. 

The  most  anterior,  or  mandioular  arch,  also  becomes 
smnented  into  an  upper  or  metapterygoid  portion,  an 
inferior  or  Meckelian  portion,  and  a  median  or  pteiyso- 
quadrate  portion,  which  grows  forwards  in  front  of  the 
metapterygoid  portion,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
upper  jaw  against  which  the  lower  jaw  (formed  from  the 
Meckelian  portion)  bites. 

The  thus  formed  upper  and  lower  jaws  may  come  to  be 
suspended  from  the  cranium  in  one  of  three  ways.  (1) 
They  ma^  depend  from  the  cranium  directly,  that  is,  with- 
out the  mtervention  of  the  hyoidean  arch;  this  arrange- 
ment  is  known  as  antostylic,^  and  exists  in  all  Vertebrates 
above  Fidiesi  as  well  as  in  certain  of  the  latter  {ChinuBra 
and  the  Dipnoi).  (2)  They  may  be  suspended  by  the 
co-operation  of , the  hyomipdibular  portion  of  the  hyoidean 
arch  with  their  own  metapterygoid  portion ;  this  arrange- 
ment is  known  as  amphistylic,  and  is  found  in  Noiidanys^ 
ffexanckuif  and  Ostraeion.^  (3)  They  may  be  suspended 
exclusivelv  by  the  hyomandibular  portion  of  the  hyoidean 
arch  (to  the  exclusion  of  their  more  proximal  portion),  as 
in  most  Fishes  and  the  Skates — an  arrangement  known 
as  hyos^lic. 

2.  The  Oueoue  Cranium. — ^The  bony  skull  is  formed 
partly  bv  ossifications  of  the  cartilage  of  the  cartilaginous 
skull  and  partly  by  ossifications  of  the  membranes  investing 
or  completing  it  The  cartilaginous  cranium  may,  as  in 
Elasmooranchs,  be  covered  by  a  thin  calcified  layer  with- 
out becoming  ossified.  It  may,  as  in  the  Selachian 
Ganoids,  remain  itself  quite  unosaified,  and  yet  become 
envelop^  by  membrane  bones.  Li  most  cases,  however, 
the  investment  of  the  cartilaginous  cranium  by  membrane 
bones  is  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  complete  ossifica- 
tion of  the  cartilage  itself.  LdI  the  Amphibia  the  carti- 
laginous cranium  is  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent  ossified, 
but  the  membrane  bones  which  invest  it  are  nevertheless 
easily  separable  from  it.  The  most  constant  ossifications 
of  the  cartilaginous  cranium  are  in  tiie  occipital  r^on. 
In  the  Lepidosiren  these  are  the  only  ones,  a  bone  being 
thus  formed  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  foramen,  which 
bones  are  known  as  the  exoccipitals. 

*  Balfonr,  ZocoL,  p.  490. 

*  ThMe  terns  iv«n  propoMd  ty  PtoleSMr  Hwdn^. 
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Many  du^ntes  have  taken  place  as  to  what  cranial 
bones  (both  cartilage  and  membrane  bones)  of  one  group 
of  anima^^  correspond  with  those  of  other  groups.  Snch 
dispntes  st^U  exist  in  certain  cases,  and  it  would  be  unwise 
to  positively  assert  more  than  the  existence  of  a  general  cor- 
respondence between  the  .cranial  bones  of  widely  different 
Vertebrates — sncn,  for  example,  as  between  Teleostean 
Fishes  and  Reptiles  or  Manftnals. 

B^ieath  the  occipital  foramen  the  basioccipital  bone 
arises,  and  it  may,  as  in  Birds  and  Reptiles,  develop  a 
posterior  prominence  which  joins  with  contiguous  promi- 
nences of  the  exoccipitals  to  form  a  single  "condyle^ 
for  articulation  with  the  spina  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be,  as  in  Mammals  and  Amphibians,  two  lateral 
exoccipital  condyles  unaccompanied  by  any  median  basi- 
occipital prominence.  In  most  Fishes  we  find  only  a 
concave  articular  surface  behind  the  basioccipital,  which 
thus  resembles  in  form  the  vertebral  centra,  the  anterior 
posterior  surfaces  of  which  are  concave.  A  fourth  bone^ 
the  supraoccipital,  generally  bounds  the  oodpitai  foramen 
above. 

In  front  of  this  occipital  segment  the  auditozy  capsule^ 
on  each  side,  generally  ossifies  from  three  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation, which  form  the  prootic,  opisthotic,  and  epiotic  bones 
respectively.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  most  constant,  and 
is  the  only  one  which  ossifies  in  the  Frog.  When  all 
three  are  present,  the  prootic  is  anterior  in  position,  the 
opisthotic  inferior  and  posterior,  and  the  epiotic  posterior 
and  superior.  Sometimes,  as  in  Fishes,  two  other  supero- 
eztemal  bones  may  be  formed  in  the  auditory  capsule,  the 
more  anterior  of  which  is  tae  sphenotio  and  the  more 
posterior  the  pterotic. 

The  base  oi  the  cranium,  in  front  of  the  basioccipital, 
generally  cssifies  as  the  basisphenoid,  and  a  depression  on 
its  tipper  surface  is  known  as  the  sella  turcica  or  pituitary 
ioastL  In  front  of  the  basisphenoid  there  may  be,  as  in 
Manioals,  another  azygous  bone,  the  presphenoid.  The 
Bkoii's  lateral  walls  (in  front  of  the  auditory  capsule)  ossify 
SB  the  alisphenoid  and  orbitosphenoid  on  each  side,  the 
latter  forming  the  antero-Uteral  wall  of  the  cranium.  The 
optic  capsule  or  sclerotic  may  be  merely  membranous,  as 
in  Mammals,  or  may  ossify,  as  in  Birds,  but  it  never  forms 
anj  solid  connexion  with  thd  craoiri  walls. 

The  olfactory  region  very  often  ossifies  as  a  median 
vertical  bone  (Uie  mesethmoid)  and  two  lateral  ones  (the 
lateral  ethmoios  or  prefrontals).  These  ethmoidal  ossifica- 
tions may  close  the  cranial  cavity  anteriorly,  or  may  be 
altogether  anterior  to  it  The  olfactory  and  presphenoidal 
region  may  ossify  very  exceptionally  as  one  bone.  Such 
a  condition  we  find  in  the  Frog  and  its  allies.  These  bones 
Tary  greatly  in  different  classes  of  Vertebrates  as  to  the 
degrees  in  which  they  anchylose  together  or  remain  dis- 
tinct, and  also  as  to  tiie  order  in  which  those  unite  which 
oltimately  coalesce.  Similar  differences  occur  with  respect 
to  the  remaining  skull  bones.  Speaking  generally,  we 
find  tiie  greatest  amount  of  distinctness  in  the  Osseous 
Fishes,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  coalescence  in  the  class 
of  Birds. 

The  membrane  bones  of  the  cranium  are  most  con- 
spicuous and  constant  on  its  roof.^  In  Fishes  we  find 
every  grade  of  transition  between  simple  dermal  scutes 
and  true  subdermal  bones  of  the  internal  skeleton.  Well- 
developed  dermal  cranial  scutes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
8targeon  and  some  Siluroids.  Where  the  membrane  bones 
still  retain  the  character  of  dermal  plates,  those  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  cranium  are  usually  arranged  in  a 
series  of  longitudinal  rows,  continuing  in  Uie  region  of  the 
head  the  rows  of  dermal  scutes  of  the  trunk.  The  dorsal 
cranial  dermal  bones  differ  in  different  Fishes  as  regards 
vrangement  and  number  as  well  as  sice.     Owing,  how- 


ever, to  their  linear  arrangements,  they  nsuaUy  receive 
corresponding  names,  though  it  b  very  doubtful  whether 
they  can  be  consideped  as  truly  homologous.^  In  most 
Booy  Fishes,  as  in  higher  animals,  we  may  generally  dis- 
tinguish in  the  cranial  roof  one  or  two  parietals,  with  an 
interparietal  or  upper  (or  upper  part  of  a)  supraoccipital 
behind  the  parietals,  and  a  frontal  or  pair  of  f rentals  in 
front  of  them.  A  bone  called  the  squamosal  may  also 
form  part  of  the  cranial  roof,  as  in  Mammals,  and  may 
send  forwards  and  outwards  a  process  which  unites  wi^ 
another  form,  a  preorbital  bone,  to  form  a  zygomatic  arch. 
In  front,  above,  behind,  and  beneath  the  orbit  (in  which 
lies  the  sclerotic)  bones  may  arise  termed  malars  and 
lachrymals,  supraorbitals,  and  post-frontals  respectively, 
and  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  squamosal  may  unite 
with  a  corresponding  process  from  the  malar  or  the  post- 
f rental  The  malar  bone,  or  (as  it  is  often  called)  the 
jngal,  rather  belongs,  however,  to  the  third  category  of 
cranial  skeletal  parts.  The  olfactory  or  ethmoidal  region 
becomes  roofed  over  in  part  by  the  frontals,  in  part  by 
the  lateral  bones  (belonging  to  the  third  category  of  cranial 
parts  to  be  presently  noticed)  called  the  maxillae,  but  it 
is  mainly  roofed  over  by  two  bones  (sometimes  one  bone) 
called  nasals,  which  bound  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
e^ctemal  nasal  opening  on  each  side  of  the  skulL  In 
Bony  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Serpents  fdmost  the  tvhole 
cranium  is  invested  below  by  a  large  membrane  bone  called 
the  parasphenoid. 

The  nervous  centres  within  the  cranial  cavity  send  forth 
nerves  through  certain  definite  small  apertures  or  foramina, 
which  show  much  constancy  of  position.  As  a  rule>  and 
in  the  highest  class  of  Vertebrates,  the  olfactory  nerves 
pass  out  medianly  in  front  to  the  ethmoids,  between  the 
orbitosphenoids  or  the  membranous  parts  which  may  re- 
present them.  The  optic  nerves  perforate  the  orbito- 
sphenoids, but  may  pass  out  behind  them.  In  Lizards 
(^.y.,  Hatieria,  AnguU^  and  many  others)  an  aperture  is 
left  in  the  roof  of  the  skull  which  is  called  the  **  parietal 
foramen."  It  serves  for  the  reception  of  a  third  and  rudi- 
mentary eye,  the  existence  of  which  in  Lizards  was  before 
referred  to  in  noticing  the  cartilaginous  cranium.  It  is  a 
structure  of  great  morphological  interest  The  nerves  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye^  as  well  as  the  first  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  pass  out  in  the  interval  between 
the  orbito-  and  ali-sphenoids.  The  two  other  divisions  of 
the  fifth,  as  a  rule>  perforate  the  alisphenoid,  the  third  the 
more  constantly,  the  aperture  for  it  being  known  as  thn 
foramen  ovale,  tiie  less  constant  aperture  for  the  second 
branch  being  called  the  foramen  rotundum.  The  auditory 
nerve  enters  the  auditory  capsule  (whether  ossified  or  not) 
on  its  inner  side,  and  does  not  pass  out  from  it,  but  the 
facial  nerve  botli  perforates  and  traverses  it.  The  glos- 
sopharyngeal, pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves 
pass  out  between  the  auditory  capsme  and  the  exoccipital, 
which  latter  bone  is  perforated  and  traversed  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve. 

Thus  the  osseous  cranium  (apart  from  the  sense-cap- 
sules) consists  of  three  arched  segments:  of  these  the 
hindmost  is  formed  by  the  basi-,  ex-^  and  supra-occipitals, 
the  median  by  the  basisphenoid,  alisphenoids,  and  parietals, 
and  the  anterior  by  the  presphenoid,  the  orbitosphenoid, 
and  the  frontals.  These  nave  been  called  '*  cranial 
vertebre,"  and  certainly  if  the  essence  of  vertebrae  consists 
in  their  being  a  series  of  solid  rings,  fitted  together  and 
enclosing  a  tract  of  the  nervous  centres,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  cranium — of  the  highest  class  of 
animals  at  least — is  made  up  of  three  such  vertebras. 
Their  development,  however,  is  altogether  different  from 
that  of  true  vertebrs,  and  no  such  resemblance  to  vertebras 
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18  to  be  detected  in  the  coastitaent  parte  of  the  cartilagtn- 
one  cranium.  Neverthelesa  it  is  andeniable  that  there  is 
a  singular  secondary  and  induced  resemblance  to  vertebras 
in  these  ossified  skeletal  parts. 

The  osseous  condition  of  the  third  category  of  cranial 
skeletal  parts  varies  extremely  in  different  classes  of  Verte- 
brates. The  limits  of  this  article  are  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  more  than  a  brief  indication  of  the  main  varieties 
of  the  cranial  structures  of  any  of  the  three  categories, 
and  the  reader  must  refer  for  details  to  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  various  articles  of  this  work  which  are  devoted 
to  different  groups  of  animals. 

The  most  anterior  lateral  descending  bar  or  visceral  arc 
is  known  as  the  mandibular  .arch.  That  part  of  it  which 
extends  forwards  and  forms  the  upper  jaw  presents  as 
with  the  following  ossifications  arranged  in  two  rows — 
one  external,  the  other  internal.  The  external  row,  pro- 
ceeding from  before  backwdrds,  consists  of  premaxiUa, 
maxilla,  jugal  ^or  mal^),  and  very  often  of  a  quadrato- 
jugal,  wluch  latter,  when  present,  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  bar  of  bone  (with  an  interval  between  it  and 
the  skull),  forming,  or  helping  to  form,  an  inferior  lateral 
external  arch  analogous  to  the  superior  lateral  arch  already 
noticed  as  the  "  zygoma."  There  may  be  a  pair  of  pre- 
maxillae,  or  they  may  be  represented  by  an  azygous  bone. 
The  p'remaxilla,  maxilla,  and  jugal  often  unite  vrith  the 
finterior  outer  margins  of  the  nasal,  frontal,  and  lachrymal 
to  form  a  continuous  bony  external  wall  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  skull.  The  internal  row  of  bones,  proceeding 
again  from  before  backwards,  consists  of  the  vomer,  pala- 
tine, and  pterygoid,  which,  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite 
side  (and  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  parasphenoid), 
form  the  boiiy  roof  to  the  mouth,  which  roof  may  (as  in 
Mammals  and  Crocodiles)  be  a  continuous  bony  partition, 
or  tbAj  be  but  a  sort  of  open  bony  framework.  Besides  the 
pterygoid  proper,  other  ossifications,  adjoining  it,  have  been 
distinguished  as  the  entopt^rygoid  and  ectopterygoid. 

The  lower  part  of  the^most  anterior  lateral  visceral 
arc  forms  all  or  part  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  Mammalia 
it  forms  the  whole  of  that  jaw,  and  is  invested  by  but  a 
single  bone — the  dentary.  In  other  Vertebrates  it  forms 
but  the  d^tal,  though  greater,  part  of  that  jaw,  and  may 
be  invested,  not  only  by  a  dentary,  but  also  by  bones 
called  angular,  suWngular,  coronoid,  and  spleniaL  The 
jaw  is  further  continued,  proximally,  by  two  bones — the 
articukr  and  the  quadrate — which  are  ossifications  of  the 
cartilaginous  arc  itself.  This  may,  as  in  Birds  and  Rep- 
tiles, Im  directly  articulated  to  the  cranial  wall,  or  it  may 
be  (as  in  Fishes)  suspended  therefrom'  \ff  bones,  the 
highest  of  which  is  termed  the  hyomandibular,  which 
articulates  with  the  ossified  auditory  capsdle.  The  hyo- 
mai^dibular  joins  below  two  other  bones,  the  anterior  of 
which  is  called  the  metapterygoid  and  the  posterior  the 
symplectic,  to  both  of  which  the  quadrate  is  attached. 
Thus  these  four  bones  act  as  a  '*  suspensorium "  for  the 
lower  jaw,  the  joint  between  which  jaw  and  the  suspenso- 
rium is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  quadrate  and  the 
articular.  In  Mammals,  parts  answering  to  the  suspen- 
sorium, the  quadrate,  and  the  articular  form  no  part 
of  the  jaw  but  are  of  relatively  minute  size  and  are 
known  as  certain  parts  (the  auditory  ossicles,  dbc.)  of  the 
internal  ear,^  and  are  protected  externally  .by  an  ossifica- 
tion called  the  tympanic  bone. 

The  second  Uteral  descending  bar  or  visceral  arc,  known 
as  the  hyoidean  arch,  may  have  its  upper  part  ossified,  in 
union  with  the  preceding  arch,  as  in  the  bony  suspensorium 
of  Fishes  just  described.  On  the  other  hand  its  upper  part 
may,  as  in  Mammals,  be  represented  only  by  minute  parts 

^  The  ezaot  and  preciso  homologiM  of  theae  parts  aeem  still  to  be 


6t  the  internal  ear, — except  the  very  summit  of  the  4rch, 
which  forms  the  tympanohyal,  and  is  anchylosed  to  the 
ossified  auditory  &,psule  of  the  internal  ear.  In  Bony 
Fbhes  the  hyoidean  arch  begins  to  free  itsielf  from  the 
suspensorium,  as  a  bone  called  the  stylohyal,  which  is 
attached  to  the  preceding  or  mandibular  arch,  between 
the  hyomandibular  and  the  symplectic.  The  arc  then 
continues  downwards  as  the  epihyal  and  ceratohyal,  ending 
below  in  the  basihyal,  from  which  a  glossohyal  may  project 
forwards  and  a  urohyal  backwards.  lu  Fishes  certain 
styliform  oxides  termed  branchiostegal  rays  may  project 
backwards  from  the  hyoidean  arch ;  and  above  them 
certain  membrane  bones  called  opercular  bones — the  oper- 
culum, preopcrculum,  subopcrculum,  and  interoperculum 
— are  attached  above  to  the  hyomandibular,  and  lio 
outside  the  mandibular  and  hyoidean  arches. 

In  the  air-breathing  Vertebrates  the  hyoidean  arcH 
may  be  well  developed  or  very  imperfectly  so,  and 
concurs  with  parts  belonging  to  the  more  posteriorly 
situated  lateral  arches  to  form  a  complex  bone — the  os 
hyoides — ^as  will  be  further  described. 

These  more  posterior  lateral  arches— the  branchial 
arches — attain  their  most  complex  osseous  condition  in 
Bony  Fishes,  which  have  commonly  five  of  them,  not 
solidly  united  to  the  skull  above,  but  connected  one  with 
another  inferiorly  and  with  the  inferior  part  of  the  hyoid 
arch.  From  below  upwards  these  arches  consist  generally 
of  a  basibranchial,  a  hypobranchial,  a  ceratobranchial,  an 
epibranchial,  and  a  pharyngobranchial,  but  the  hindniost 
arch  \b  less  fully  and  complexly  formed. 

In  air-breathing  Vertebrates  the  already-mentioni^d  os 
hyoides  consists  of  a  central  part  or  ''  body,"  to  which  are 
attached  two  pairs  of  single  or  jointed  processes  termed 
comua.  The  anterior  pair  of  cornua  (known  in  human 
anatomy  as  the  lesser  cornua)  represent  the  hyoidean 
arch,  and  may  contain  all  its  bones,  including  the  "  tym- 
panohyal." The  posterior  pair  of  cornua  (the  greater 
comua  of  human  anatomy  and  the  thyrohyals  of  Mammals 
generally)  answer  to  or  represent  part  of  the  branchial 
arches,  and  may  be  longer  or  shorter  than  the  anterior 
pair  of  comua.  That  they  really  have  this  homology  is 
proved  by  the  process  of  metamorphosis  of  the  Tadpole, 
which  in  its  early  stage  has  distinct  cartilaginous  bran- 
chial arches  that  become  the  posterior  cornua  of  the  os 
hyoides  of  the  adult  Frog. 

The  osseous  skull  may,  its  bones  remaining  distinct, 
form  a  very  solid  whole,  and  the  brain-case  may  be  com- 
plete, as  in  Mammals,  or  it  may  be  very  loosely  constructod 
and  largely  membranous,  as,  0.^.,  in  most  Lizards.  Teeth 
may  be  connected  with  various  bones, — most  constantly 
with  the  dentary,  maxilLe,  and  premaxiilae, — but  the 
palatines,  pterygoids,  parasphenoid  (in  FU(hodon),  pharyngo- 
branchiak,  and  even  the  basioccipital  (Carp  and  Tench), 
may  be  dentigerous.  .*♦ 

The  structure  of  the  skull  is  so  exceedingly  complex 
and  varied  that  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  article  to  do  more  than  give  the  above  general 
indications.  For  further  particulars  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  anatomical  details  which  will  be  found  in  the 
several  articles  of  this  work  which  are  devoted  to  the 
description  of  different  single  groups  of  Vertebrate  animals, 
and  especially  to  the  description  of  the  skull  of  Man  in 
the  article  Anatomy. 

APPENDICULAR   8KBLET0N. 

This  part  of  the  internal  skeleton  of  Vertebrate  animals 
normally  supports  two  pairs  of  limbs  only,  but  in  one 
class — that  of  Fishes — ^there  are  azygous  structures — the 
unpaired  fins— which,  as  before  said,  must  be  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  this  category.    These  latter  will  be  moroi 
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bonveniently  treated  of  later.  The  whole  appeadicular 
skeleton  niay,  Lowovcr,  be  wanting,  as  in  the  Lamprey 
and  in  most  Scrpcntd. 

The  Sheldon  of  tkf  Paired  LimU. — The  paired-limb 
skeleton  normally  coDfiiste  of  that  of  an  anterior,  pectoral, 
or  thoracic  jjair  of  limba  and  that  of  a  jxisterior  or 
pelvic  (lair.  in  certain  species  there  may  be  bat  a  single 
pair  of  limbs,  which  may  either  be  the  pectoral  pair,  as, 
e.^.,  in  the  Amphibian  genuH  Sirm^  or  the  pelvic  pair, 
as  in  the  Reptilian  genera  Bifjesy  Lialis^  and  Ophiodes. 

Normally  each  pair  consists  of  diverging  ap|)endages — 
the  limb  skeleton  proper — attached  to  a  solid  structure 
embracing  partd  of  the  trunk,  Le.,  a  limb-root  or  limb- 
girdlf.  A  thoracic  limb-girdle  may  exist  in  a  well-de- 
veloped condition  without  any  limbs  attached  to  it — as 
in  the  Slow-Worm  {Anffuis)^  but  there  is  never  a  well- 
develo])ed  pelvic  girdle  without  a  rudiment  of  a  pelvic 
limb. 

In  all  Vertebrates  above  Fishes  the  limbs  are  divisible 
into  a  main  part  of  the  limb — arm  or  leg, — with  a  distal 
part  or  extremity — "manus"  (hand)  or  "pea"  (foot). 
We  sometimes  find  (as  in  Lialie,  Python^  and  Balaena)  a 
mdimentary  development  of  the  skeleton  of  the  leg 
without  any  rudiment  of  a  pes ;  but  we  never  find  any 
rudimentary  development  of  an  arm  without  any  rudi- 
ments of  a  manus.  In  the  paired  limb,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  limb-girdle  may  be  present  without  any  part  of  a  limb, 
bat  DO  part  of  the  limb  skeleton  is  ever  developed  with- 
oat  any  limb-girdle.  Normally  the  two  limb-girdles  are 
attached  in  a  solid  manner  to  the  axial  skeleton,  in  dif- 
ferent modes. 

Nonnally  the  pectoral  girdle  ia  only  thus  connected 
with  the  axial  skeleton  by  its  ventral  part,  or  with  the 
ventral  part  of  that  skeleton,  i«.,  with  the  sternum,  while 
it  ends  freely  above,  being  dorsally  connected  with  the  axial 
skeleton  only  by  soft  structures.  In  Fishes,  however,  it 
may  abut  by  its  dorsal  extremities  on  each  side  against 
the  neural  region  of  the  spinal  column,  as  in  Raia 
tlttvatOj  or  be  connected  with  the  head  by  skeletal  struc- 
tores,  as  in  Bony  Fishes^  e.g..  Perch,  Cod,  dbc., — having  all 
the  time  no  connexion  with  the  spine  by  its  ventral  part 

The  pelvic  girdle,  on  the  contrary,  is  normally  connected 
I7  its  donsal  part  solidly  with  the  axial  skeleton,  though, 
ts  in  Fishes,  it  may  not  be  at  all  so  connected.  It  never, 
however,  abuts  ventrally  against  the  axial  skeleton  as  does 
the  thoracic  girdle. 

Appendicular  Skdeton  of  Vertebrates  above  Fiahee, 

The  paired  limbs  of  all  animals  above  Fiihca  are  formed  on  one 
tm,  and  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  last-mentioned  class.  It 
vui  be  convenient  to  describe  first  the  general  condition  of  the 
limhs  ia  MammaL^  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Amphibians. 

Both  the  thoracic  and  pelvic  limbs  of  these  animals  are  divided, 
ai  before  said,  into  main  parts  (ami  and  leg)  and  extremity  (manns 
sad  pes).  Each  main  part  is  farther  anbaivided  into  a  proximal 
segment  (npper  arm  and  thigh)  and  a  distal  segment  ffore-arm  and 


Thus  the  skeleton,  e.g.f  of  the  hand  of  Man  is  composed  of— <1) 
the  root  part  of  the  hand  or  the  *'  carpus  "  (made  up  of  eight  small 
bones) ;  (2)  the  middle  part  of  the  hand  or  "  metacarpus  "  (ma«le 
op  of  five  long  bones  enclosed  in  the  flesh  of  the  palm);  and  (8) 
tlttt  of  the  digits,  i.^.,  of  the  thumb  for  "  pollez  ")  and  of  tho  four 
fiogera,  while  tho  great  toe  (or  "  hallax")  and  the  fonr  other  toes 
«e  tho  "  digits  **  of  the  pea. 

The  joints  between  the  proximal  and  distal  segments  of  the  main 
pert  of  each  limb  are  the  elbow  and  the  knee,  and  these  are  turned 
moitly  (as  in  ourselves)  in  opposite  directions.  Primitively,  how- 
ercr,  in  sll  snimals  and  jMrmanontly  in  some  («.^.,  Tortoises),  both 
these  ioints  an  so  conditioned  ss  to  open  inwards— the  elbow  and 
kaee  being  both  directed  outwards — while  the  palm  of  the  manus 
•ad  the  sole  of  the  pes  are  also  both  inwards  in  the  embryo,  and 
in  the  adult  are  applied  to  the  ground,  the  digits  of  each  extremity 
hsiag  direeted  wntvaids.    This  is  the  position  in  which  tho  odro. 


spondcnco  in  structure  between  the  thoracic  and  peMo  limhs  is  mobt 
obvious,  and  in  it  the  whole  snrfao  of  the  limbs,  which  (on  accoiAt 
of  the  muscles  there  placed)  is  known  as  the  "  extensor  "  surface, 
is  turned  outwards,  whereas  that  known  as  tho  "flexor"  Durraco  is 
tnrned  inwanls,  while  the  poUex  of  tho  manus  and  the  hidluz 
of  the  pos  are  both  iu  front  of  their  respective  extremities.  This 
primitive  condition  is  altered  during  the  process  of  development 
of  Man  and  most  air-breathing  Vertebrates,  the  kneo  becoming 
bent  foniiards  and  the  elbow  backwards,  while  the  forearm  is 
twisted  by  a  movement  callod  "  pronation,"  so  as  to  enable  the 
flexor  or  jMilmar  surface  of  tho  manus  to  be  applied  iu  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  flexor  or  plantar  surface  of  the  pea. 

In  Bats  the  thigh  u  turned  backwards,  so  that  the  knee  benda 
backwards  like  au  elbow.  Were  it  necessary  in  these  animaU  to 
apply  the  sole  of  tho  pes  to  the  ground  with  the  digits  forwards 
(as  in  most  animals),  then  a  pronation  of  the  lower  leg  would  bo 
needed  infthcui,  similar  to  tho  pronation  of  the  fore-arm,  which, 
as  above  said,  takes  place  in  the  m^ority  of  ammals  here  referred 
to — air«breathing  Vertebrates. 

The  Thoracic  or  Pectoral  Limb-OirdU.—The  shoulder-girdle 
normally  consists  of  the  following  bones  or  cartilages :— <1)  a 
superior  portion,  generally  a  more  or  less  broad  plate  of  bone, 
callod  the  scapula,  the  npi^t  {tart  of  whidh  may  remain 
cartilaginous  and  more  or  less  distinguishable  as  a  suprascapula ; 
(2)  a  [HMterior  inferior  portion,  named  tho  ooracoid,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  continuous  with  the  scapula,  and  may  have  additional 
parts  or  subdivisions  distiuguishea  as  tho  coracoid  propor,  pre- 
coracoid,  and  epicoraooid ;  at  the  junction  of  the  scapula  and 
coracoid  there  is  a  concave  articular  surface— the  glenoid  cavity, 
into  which  tho  pectoral  limb  is  articulated;  (8)  an  anterior 
inferior  portion,  called  the  clavicle,  which  may  abut  againat  an 
azygoua  median  structure  known  as  an  interclavide,  the  two 
being  distinguished  from  the  other  elements  of  the  girdle  by  being 
more  or  less  entirely  membrane  bones. 

Tliose  structures  are  found  well  developed  in  many  Idiards  and 
quite  exceptionally  in  Monotremes  amonsst  Mammals.  In  them 
and  in  Birus,  the  coracoids  are  largely  developed,  while  they  remain 
mere  processes  of  the  scapula  in  non-Monotrematous  Mammals,  and 
sometimes  are  quite  rudimentary.  In  such  Mammala  the  pectoral 
arch  ia  only  completed  inferiorly  bv  the  daviclea  which  abut 
against  the  sternum,  but  sometimes  (aa,  4.a.,  in  Ungulates)  are 
altogether  absent.  The  *' merrythought "  of  Birda  is  a  clavicular 
Structure.  In  Amphibians  the  two  ualves  of  the  shoulder-girdle 
are  each  formed  of  a  continuous  plate.  Some  anatomiats  reckon 
part  of  this  as  representing  a  clavicle,  but  this  determination  ia 
very  doubtful. 

The  Pelvic  Oirdlc-^ThiB  girdle,  like  the  foifner  one,  normallv 
consists  of  three  |Nirts— one  dorsal,  the  ilium,  and  two  ventral, 
whereof  the  more  anterior  is  the  pubis  and  the  posterior  the 
ischium,  and  all  these  are  cartilage  bones.  The  pubis  generally 
meets  ventrally  its  follow  of  the  opposite  side,  but  not  always  ao. 
The  ischia  meet  ventrally  more  rarely.  In  Birds  and  certain  extinct 
Reptilea  a  third  element,  the  post-pubis,  intervenes  between  the 
iscliium  (more  or  loss  parallel  to  the  latter)  and  a  pubis  which  may 
be  fully  or  only  rudimentarily  developed.  At  the  junction  of  the 
ilium  and  the  ventral  pelvic  elements  there  is  a  concave  articular 
aurface  for  the  pelvic  limb,  the  acetabulum.  An  interval  between 
the  pubia  and  ischium  of  each  side  ia  known  aa  the  obturator 
foramen.  Wo  find  amoiipt  Amphibians  there  is  a  peculiar  cartilage 
in  the  ventral  median  line  in  front  of  the  pubis,  which  has  been 
callod  the  prepubic  cartilage.^  In  Marsupials  and  Monotremes  a 
bone  extends  lorwards  in  front  of  each  pubis,  and  these  bonea  are 
known  as  tho  marsupial  bones. 

The  Xtm^.— The  general  condition  of  these  organs  and  the  bonea 
8up))orting  tliom  in  Vertebrates  above  Fishes  having  already  been 
indicated,  it  remains  but  to  fill  in  a  few  detaila  aa  to  their  nonnal 
structure  and  its  princiiial  varietiea. 

A.  Pectoral. — The  bone  of  the  upper  arm  is  called  the  humeruit 
and  is  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  an  expansion  at  each 
end.  It,may,  however,  be  almost  aa  oroad  as  long,  as  in  the  Mole 
and  some  Cetacea.  The  lower  arm  is  generally  furnished  with  two 
bones,  the  radius  and  the  nlna,  placed  side  by  side.  The  ulna  may 
be  more  or  less  abortive,  as  in  Ruminants  and  Bats,  but  it  may 
be  the  larger  of  the  two  fore-arm  bonea,  aa  is  tibe  case  amongst 
Birds. 

The  carptis  may  have  its  parts  more  or  leas  permanently 
cartilaginous,  as  in  soma  Urodelea  and  Cetaceana. 

Taking  the  carpus  of  Man  aa  a  type  of  the  ossified  carpus  (for 
further  details,  see  Ajf  ai^omt),  it  consists  of  the  ei^t  follovring 
short  bones  arranged  in  two  transverse  rows.  The  proximal  row 
(that  next  the  arm)  includes  tho  scaithoides,  lunaro,  cuneiforme, 
and  pisiformc,  while  the  distal  row  (that  next  the  fingera)  comprises 
the  trapezium,  trapezoides,  magnum,  and  unciforme — atarting,  in 
each  enumeration,  from  the  thumb  side  of  the  manna.  Thepid- 
forme  stands  out  from  the  rest,  and  is  reckoned  as  a  sesamoid  bone 

1  Balfour,  ioco^,  p.  499. 
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or  ossification  of  a  tendon,  ratlter  than  a  trno  carpal  ossicle.  There 
say  be  an  analogous  sesamoid  ossicle  on  the  other  side  of  the  wrist 
(on  the  side  of  the  scaphoid)  even  in  Aoes,  and  this  obtains  its 
maximum  in  the  Mole,  where  it  strengtnens  and  broadens  the 
manus  for  digging.  The  true  carpal  bones  may  be  more  numerous 
or  less  numerous  than  in  Man.  Thus  there  may  be  an  dasicle — 
called  Intermedium  or  centralo — placed  in  the  mid  line  between 
the  two  ro\ra  of  carpals,  and  this  may  be  double,  as  in  Crypto- 
})ranchu$  and  some  Siberian  Urodeles.  The  unciforme  may  also 
be  represented  by  two  bones,  as  amongst  Chelonians  ;  the  pisiforme 
is  often  absent,  and  also  the  trapezium.  The  bones  of  the  distal 
row  are  the  less  constant  in  number  and  derelopment,  and  thej 
may  coalesce  with  the  metacarpals,  as  in  the  Chameleon.  Their 
development  is  related  to  that  of  the  digits  with  which  they 
articulate.  All  the  true  proximal  carpal  ossicles  may  unite  into 
one  bone,  as  in  Ptcropus^  and  the  whole  carpus  may  be  reduced  to 
two  distinct  bones,  as  amongst  Birds. 

The  r/utacarpus^  when  fully  developed,  consists  of  five  rather  long 
metacarpal  bones,  as  in  Man.  There  may,  however,  be  but  two, 
and  these  united  into  what  is  called  a  "  canon  bone  "  (as  in  Sheep, 
Deer,  &c. } ;  or  there  may  be  but  a  sinde  one,  as  in  the  Horse, — 
answering  to  Man's  third  metacarpal.   They  vary  in  relative  size  and 

J)roportiou  in  different  animals,  out  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
ength  and  slendemess  in  the  Bats,  while  they  are  much  elongated 
in  tne  Horse  and  most  Ruminants. 

As  to  the  digits,  there  may  bo  but  a  single  one,  as  in  the  Horse, 
or  two,  as  in  Ruminants  and  the  Marsupial  known  as  Chcsropua, 
There  may  be  three,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Proteus,  and  in  Sent ; 
or  there  may  be  four,  ^e  digits  are  never  certainly  more  than  nve 
(except  by  monstrosity),  although  in  the  Ichthyosaurus  extra  mar- 
ginal nones  along  the  manus  cive  at  least  the  appearance  of  more. 

When  a  digit  is  wanting  itls  generally  the  poUex  (thumb),  as  in 
Spider  Monkeys,  but  it  may  be  the  fifth,  as  in  Pterodactyles,  or 
both  fourth  and  fifth  may  be  wanting,  as  in  Birds.  The  pollex  may 
pe  mor^  or  less  opposable  to  the  others,  as  in  Lemurs,  most 
Moniceys,  ana  in  Man,  or  two  digits  may  be  opposed  to  the  other 
three,  as  in  the  Chameleon. 

The  second  digii  may  be  greatly  reduced,  as  in  the  Potto,  or  the 
third  may  be  disproportionally  slender,  as  in  the  Aye- Aye,  or  thick, 
Bain  the  Great  Armadillo.  The  digits  may  be  enormously  elongated, 
as  in  the  ^ats,  or  short,  ss  in  the  Mole  and  the  Land  Tortoises, 
lliey  may  be  very  imperfectly  developed,  as  in  Birds.  They  may 
be  so  united  by  dense  tissue  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  separate 
motion,  as  in  {he  Cetaceans.  The  bones  of  the  fingers  are  called 
phalanges,  and  there  are  always  three  of  them  to  eadi  digit  except 
the  pollex,  which  has  but  two  in  all  Mammals  with  the  exception  of 
certain  Cetaceans,  which  have  more.  There  may  be  as  many  as 
fourteen  phalanges  in  one  digit  in  Olobiocephaina.  The  proximal 
row  of  these  bones  may  become  anchylosed  to  the  metactupals,  as 
in  the  Three-toed  Sloth.  In  Reptiles  the  numbers  of  the  phalanges 
often  increase  from  two  in  the  pollex  to  five  in  the  fourth  digit,  as 
in  the  Monitor.  The  abortive  manus  of  Birds  has  at  its  best  but 
three  digits,  with  two  phalanges  to  the  pollex,  three  to  the  index, 
and,  one  or  two  to  the  third  digit  The  phalanges  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Ichtnyosaums  and  Plosiosaurus. 

B.  Telvie. — The  bone  of  the  thigh  is  called  i}ie  femur,  and  is  a 
long  bone  which  varies  less  In  its  form  and  proportion  in  difilBrent 
aiiimals  than  does  the  humerus.  It  is,  however,  relatively  very 
snort  in  the  Seals,  and  still  shorter  in  the  Ichthyosaurus. 

In  front  of  the  knee-joint  there  is  generally  present  a  lai^ 
sesamoid  bone  known  as  the  knee-pan  or  patella.  This,  however, 
may  even  in  Mammals  be  very  small,  as  in  Bats  ana  Seals,  or 
wanting  altogether,  as  in  the  Wombat 

The  leg  below  the  knee  is  supported  by  two  long  bones,  the 
Hbia  and  the  Jihula,  placed  side  oy  side,  whereof  the  former  is 
the  more  internally  situated,  the  larger  generally,  and  the  more 
constant  The  two  bones  may  anchylose  together  at  each  end,  as 
in  the  Armadillos,  or  they  may  do  so  only  below  or  only  above ;  the 
two  bones  may  be  completely  fused  together,  as  in  the  Frog.  The 
tibia  may  be  tne  only  long  l>one,  through  the  small  development  of 
the  fibula,  as  in  Ruminants  and  the  Horse.  The  fibula  may  be  quite 
styliform,  as  in  Birds,  or  it  may  be  developed  inferiorfy  but  be 
atrophied  at  its  upper  end,  as  in  Bats.  It  may  be  represented  only 
by  a  small  ossification  outside  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  as  in  the 
Ox,  and  with  this  there  may  exist  a  styliform  rudiment  of  its  upper 
part  as  in  the  Elk. 

The  joint  by  which  the  foot  moves  on  the  leg  is  situated  between 
the  lower  end  of  the  leg  bones  and  the  tarsus  in  Mammals  and  Am- 
phibians. In  Birds  and  Reptiles,  however,  this  joint  is  placed  in 
the  tarsus,  the  proximal  part  of  which  is  firmly  connected  with  the 
leg,  while  its  distal  part  is  firmly  connected  with  the  metatarsus. 

The  iamu  of  Man  consists  of  seven  irre^arly  shaped,  more  or 
less  short  bones.  Of  these  the  astrsgalus  ^oins  the  tibia  and  has 
the  OS  calcis  beneath  it  and  the  naviculare  in  front  of  it,  while  the 
metatarsals  are  supported  (from  the  great  toe  outwards)  by  the 
internal,  middle,  ana  external  cuneiform' bones  and  by  the  cuboides, 
which  ii  connected  with  the  fonrth  and  fifth  metatarsals. 


The  tarsus  may  have  its  parts  mm^  or  less  peraumently  cartiU- 
ginous,  as  in  some  Urodelos.  Tbo  number  of  its  bones,  or  cartilaffea, 
may  be  as  many  as  nine,  as  in  the  Salamander,  or  be  reduced  to 
throe,  as  in  ProUua,  or  perhaps  to  two,  as  in  Ophiodea.  Two 
tarsal  bones  (the  os  calcis  and  naviculare)  may  take  the  fonn  of 
long  bones,  as  in  Oalago  and  especially  in  Tarsiits.  These  two  bones 
and  the  astragalus  may  be  represented  by  a  single  bone,  as  in  many 
Lizards,  or  may  early  unite  with  the  tibia,  as  in  almost  all  Birds. 
The  astragalus  may  be  represented  by  two  bones,  as  in  Urodcles. 
It  may  have  an  extra  ossicle  annexed  to  it,  as  in  Uie  male 
Omithorhjpichus  and  Echidna.  Two  extra  ossicles  may  be  attached 
to  the  tibul  side  of  the  foot,  as  in  the  true  Porcupine  (Ccreolabes). 
The  naviculare  may  anchylose  with  one  of  the  distal  tarsal  bones, 
as  in  the  Ox  and  Deer,  where  it  unites  with  the  cuboid.  The  distal 
bones  are  less  constant  than  the  others,  and  they  may  anchvloso 
with  the  metatarsals,  as  in  Birds,  the  Chameleon,  and  the  ThreG- 
toed  Sloth.  The  cuooid  may  be  represented  by  two  bones,  as  in 
certain  Urodeles.  The  internal  cuneiforme  may  be  wanting,  as  in 
the  Ox,  or  coalesce  with  the  middle  one,  as  in  the  Horse. 

The  metatarstu  when  fully  developed  consists  of  five  rather  long 
metatarsal  bones,  as  in  Man,  and  never  of  more.  There  may  be 
but  a  single  developed  metatarsal,  as  in  the  Horse  (the  third)  and 
Ckoeropus  [the  fourUi),  or  two  fused  together,  as  in  the  Sheep,  Deer, 
&c.,  or  three  fused  together,  as  in  the  Jerboa,  or  four  So  fused,  as 
in  many  Birds.  There  may  be  but  two  metatarsab  well  doveloited, 
as  in  the  Hog,  or  three,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  or  four,  as  in  the 
Dost.  They  are  never  enormously  elongnited  like  the  metAcarpals 
of  Bats,  but  they  may  all  be  extremely  short,  as  in  Land  Tortoises 
and  the  Ichthyosaurus. 

The  digits  vary  in  number,  as  has  just'  tjeen  indicated  with 
respect  to  the  metatarsal  bones  sustaining  them. 

When  one  digit  is  wanting  it  may  be  the  fifth,  as  in  Birds,  or 
the  hallux  (first  or  great  toe),  as  in  the  Hare.  The  third  and 
fourth  digits  may  be  only  functional  ones,  as  in  the  Ostrich  ;  but 
the  third  may  abort,  leaving  only  the  fourth,  as  in  Chceropns,  or 
the  fourth,  leaving  only  the  third,  as  in  the  Horse.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  may  be  the  only  functional  ones,'  as  in  the  Kanearoo. 
The  hallux  may  be  oppoeaole  to  the  oUier  digits,  as  in  Monkeys, 
Lemurs,  Opossums,  and  Phalangers ;  or  the  first  and  fonrth  digits 
may  be  opposed  to  the  second  and  third,  as  in  Parrots ;  or  the  first 
ana  second  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiftn.  as  in  the  Chameleon. 

The  phalanges  of  the  digits  are  in  Man  s  whole  class  always  three 
to  each  digit  except  the  hulux,  which  (like  the  pollex)  has  oat  two 
— save  in  the  6ran^  where  it  may  have  but  one  phalanx.  They 
may  be  much  more  numerous  than  in  Mammals,  ss  in  the  pes  of 
the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaums.  The  numbers  of  the  phalkngefl 
as  we  proceed  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  digit  may  be  2,  8,  i.  5,  4, 
as  in  Lizards  generally,  or  1,  2,  3,  S,  2.  as  in  the  Salamander,  at 
2,  2,  8.  4,  8,  as  in  the  Frog.  In  Birds  fwhere  the  fifth  digit  is 
more  developed)  the  nnmbers  of  tlie  phalanges,  prdceedinff  from 
the  hallux,  are  mostly  i,  8,  4,  5  ;  but  tliev  may  be  2,  8,  3,  8,  as  ia 
the  Swifts,  or  2,  3,  4,  8,  as  in  the  Ooatsuckers. 

Appenditular  Skeleton  cf  FUhes. 

The  Paired  Limbs. — Most  Fishes  possess  two  pairs  of  limbs, 
knoWn  as  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  whiah  respectively  cor- 
respond to  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  of  higher  Yertebrstes. 
These  limbs  are  attached  to  corresponding  limb-girdles,  whereof 
the  pelvic  girdle  is  always  inferior  in  development  and  never  attains 
the  large  relative  proportions  and  fixed  position  of  the  pelvic  girdle 
of  non-Piscine  Yertebrates. 

Very  often,  however,  the  ventral  fins  are  entirely  wanting,  and 
the  pectoral  nns  are  sometimes  wanting  also.  In  the  latter  taae 
there  is  usually  present  more  or  less  of  a  pectoral  limb-girdle, 
though  it  may  bey  as  in  Muratnophis,  little  more  than  a  filament 
In  ul  non-Piscine  Vertebrates  the  right  and  left  limbs  are 
symmetrically  and  equally  developed,  out  in  the  Flat  Fishes 
(rleuronedieus)  one  pectoral  fin  may  \k.  lai^ger  than  the  other,  or 
one  mskj  disappear,  as  in  Jfonochints. 

The  situation  of  the  paired  limbs  Ib,  in  Elasmobrancbs,  Ganoids, 
and  a  good  many  Teleosteans,  similar  to  that  they  hold  in  higher 
Vertebrates,  but  in  some  other  Teleosteans  (such  as  the  Fishes  on 
that  account  called  "thoracic")  the  ventral  fins  are  plsced  far  for- 
wards so  as  to  come  immediately  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  while  in 
yet  othe|^  Teleosteans  (known  on  that  account  as  "  jugnUr  "  Fishes) 
they  are  placed  even  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

The  pectoral  girdle  may  consist  of  a  simple  cartilaginous  arch,  as 
in  Elssmobranchs,  or  it  may  be  composed,  as  amongst  Teleosteans, 
of  two  bones  meeting  ventrally,  each  being  commonly  regarded  as 
a  clavicle  which  is  continued  up  dorsally  to  the  skull  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  supradavicle  and  a  post-temporal.  Besides  these  tiiers 
ii  a  cartilaginous  element  on  eacn  side  which  usually  ossifies  in  twe 
pieces,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  reckoned  as  repTsasntfag  a  scapola 
and  the  lower  one  a  eoracoid.  These  parts  are  annexed  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  clavicle,  where  also  there  is  sometLmes  found  a  styliform 
bone,  more  dorsally  placed,  called  theDost-clayiele. 

The  peMe  girdle  is  represented  in  Eusmobmicbs  by  a  tansverse 
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fautikgixiotu  stractuTB  formed  ol  two  nparated  or  two  medbnly- 
united  pieces,  each  of  which  sometimea,  as  in  Ckimmra^jid  CaUih 
rkynckua^  ahows  much  reaemblanco  to  the  innominate  bono  of  higher 
Vertebrates  in  that  it  sends  op  a  procesa  Mmakting  (and  probably 
representing)  the  iliac  element  and  possesses  a  sort  of  oDtomtor 
foramen.  In  Osseous  Fishos  the  pelvio  ffirdls  is  normally  repre- 
seutod  by  t\ro  iunoininato  bones  medianly  joined,  each  of  which 
may,  by  rare  exception,  as  in  Lophiui,  send  up  a  tall  ilium-like 
process.  In  no  >ish,  nowcver,  does  the  nelvis  become  solidly 
united  with  the  spinal  column.  In  the  cartuaginous  Ganoids  it  n 
rery  rudimentary,  and  each  lateral  portion  (which  has  a  slightly- 
developed  pubic  and  iliac  process)  is  separated  from  its  fellow  on 
the  opposite  side,  while  in  tepiiloairen  there  is  only  a  single  simple 
median  cartilage  with  no  iliac  process. 

The  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  linib,  or  Jin,  of  most  Elasmobranchs 
cousists  of  three  considerable  basal  cartilages,  placed  aide  by  side, 
articulating  with  the  pectoral  arch,  and  named  the  propterygium, 
the  mesopteryglum,  and  the  mctapterygium.  Of  these  the  proptery- 
nam  is  proximal  or  anterior  in  ix>sition.  To  the  distal  ends  of 
tnese  an  articulated  a  number  of  slender  elongated  more  or  less 
segmented  radial  cartilages,  and  to  the  distal  portious  of  these  are 
annexed  the  homy  fiii-raya  which  form  the  solid  supports  of  the 
distal  portion  of  the  fin. 

Sometimes  there  may  be  but  two  and  rarely  only  one  basal 
eartilage,  which  one  must  then  be  considered  as  rejiresenting  the 
whole  three  conditfercntiatcd.  In  Ccratodus  there  is  a  single  oasal 
cartilage  followed  by  a  scries  of  small  cai-tilagcs — secondary  radial 
cartilages  diverging  from  both  sides  of  that  series  and  having  lin- 
rays  annexed  to  them.  In  Lcpidusiren  the  limb  skeleton  is  still 
more  simplified,  consistiug  only  of  a  sin^e  scries  of  short  slender 
cartilages  with  small  fin-rays  attacheil  to  one  side  alone,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  radial  cartilages. 

In  some  Bony  Fishes  {e.a.,  PoIyjMenLs)  the  basal  cartilages  are 

re  or  less  ossified,  as  are  also  most  of  the  radials  next  them,  while 
these  small  cartilaginous  radials  are  annexed,  wliich  sujiport 
ossified  fin-ravs.  In  some  other  Ganoids  certain  of  the  radial 
cartilages  articulate  directly  tvith  the  pectoral  arch.  In  the 
TeUotUi  a  few,  not  above  five,  more  or  less  ossL/lod  cartilages  lie 
side  by  side  and  articulate  with  tho  pectoralarch,  and  ono  or 
more  rows  of  small  cartilages  succeed  to  them.  Thew  two  clcmrnts 
reiirescnt  the  basal  and  radial  cartilages  of  EIlAsmobranchs,  and  to 
them  are  articulated  the  relatively  large  fin-rays  which  make  up 
the  far  CTeatrr  |iart  of  the  Telco»tean  pectoral  limbs. 

The  skeleton  of  the  ventral  Jin  or  jttlvic  limb  is  almost  olwars 
more  simple  than  that  of  the  pcctoralone.  Only  rtry  rarely,  as  in 
VrrfltodHSf  Lcpidoairtn^  and  CaflorhuncJms  autnrxiicui  (see  Tram. 
Zoal.  5oc.,  rot.  X.  p.  455,  and  jilato  uxix.  figs.  3-and  4),  have  thev 
a  close,  or  pretty  close,  resembhince.  GeneraU^*  the  Elasmobranch 
ventral  limb  is  supi>ortcd  by  au  elongated  cartilage,  the  basiptery- 
pum,  which  articulates  with  the  pelvic  cartilages  and  bears  on  its 
rentral  Ijonlcr  a  rcrics  of  cartilamnous  radiaJia  mth  wUbh  the 
no -rajs  are  connected.  In  Folyodon  folium  there  are  onlv  radials 
vhich  support  fin-rays  but  are  not  themselves  supported  bv  any 
lasiptcrj'gium,  no/  is  there  any  ]telvic  cartilage.  In  the  TeUotUi 
the  lin-ra}-s  are  directly  attached  to  the  osseous  pelvic  elements. 

Tht  Unpaired  Appendicuiar  .^tn^n^s.— Besides  the  two  pairs  of 
limbs  there  are,  as  has  been  mentioned,  certain  axygous  structures 
commonlv  known  as  the  unpaired  or  azygous  fins  or  limbs.  They 
are  only  ionnd  in  Fishes,  ana  consist  of  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal 
fiat.  These  may  all  run  ono  into  the  other  and  form  a  continuous 
fin  fringe  to  the  body  from  the  head  round  the  tail  and  fomard 
il.'aiu  to  the  vent,  as  in  Eels  and  many  Gadoid  and  Blennioid 
FUhrt.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  distinct 
Oorcil  fins,  and  an  anal  fin  also  distinct  from  the  caudal  one. 

Th '  structure  of  th»dondlfin  in  Elasmobranchs  is  singularly  like 
that  of  their  naired  fine,  inaamuch  as  it  is  supported  by  an.  elongated 
or  sc;;mcn  ted  basal  cartilage  or  cartilagea,  from  the  dorsal  margin 
of  which  radial  cartilages  (generaUy  elongated,  slender,  and  aeg- 
mcQtoil)  jirorocd,  having  the  fin-rays  connected  with  them  diatally. 
The  basal  cartilagea  may  or  may  hot  be  directly  connected  or  become 
confiacnt  with  the  subjacent  spinal  skeleton.  There  Inay  be  (ns  in 
the  second  dorsal  of  Callorhjfnehus  antareticus)  but  a  single  longi- 


tndinal  series  of  more  Of  leM  elongated  cartilages  side  by  side,  like 
radial  cartilages  devoid  of  any  subjacent  bastd  cartilaffes.  In  the 
TeUotUi  the  nn-rays  mav  be  osseous  and  in  tho  form  ofmore  or  less 
strong  spines,  or  soft  and  of  a  horn-like  consistency,  and  segmented 
both  vertically  and  horizontally ;  and  fin-rays  generally  consist  of  two 
(right  and  left)  halves,  which,  although  closely  applied  together  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  length,  diverge  proximally  to  eniorace  the 
skeletal  element  to  which  thev  are  annexed.  These  latter  elements 
in  the  TeUotUi  are  small  ossicles  or  chondrifications,  termed  "  inter- 
spinous  bones  or  cartilages:*'  They  extend  upwards  between  the 
neural  spines  of  the  axial  skeleton  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body. 

AnalfinM  are  essentially  similar  in  comjiosition  to  dorsal  fins. 

The  caudal  fn  is  modified  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
posterior  termination  of  the  axial  skeleton,  the  different  condition 
of  which  in  Fishes  hss  already  been  noticed  (p.  112).  Much-modified 
axial  elements  senerally  form  the  support  of  the  fin-rays,  but  the 
numerous  complex  and  varied  conditions  which  these  parU  may  pre 
sent  in  different  forms  is  a  matter  of  ichthyology,  which  can  mifdly 
find  a  place  in  a  general  description  of  the  Yerubrate  skeleton. 

Nature  and  Origin  of  Appendicular  Skeletal  Farts. — 
From  the  researches  of  the  late  Prof.  Balfour  it  appears 
that  the  paired  limbs  arise  as  differentiations  of  continuous 
lateral  folds  or  projections  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
the  azygous  fins  arise  as  differentiated  projections  from  its 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces.  Thus  all  these  appendicular 
parts  may  be  viewed  as  different  species  of  one  funda- 
mental set  of  parts  (pterygia),  for  the  sum  total  of  which 
the  term  "  s}-mpter)'gium  "  has  been  proposed  (see  7'/'ci7i*. 
Zool.  Soc.  \-ol.  X.  pp.  481,  482).  The  paired  limbs  and 
azygous  nns  are  ot  simikr  origin  and  nature.  Separate 
narrow  solid  supports,  in  longitudinal  series,  and  with 
their  long  axes  directed  more  or  less  at  right  angles  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  body,  were  developed  in  varying 
extent  in  all  these  four  folds  or  projections.  These  sup- 
ports hare,  it  would  appear,  very  often  united  to  form 
basal  cartimges,  the  original  single  and  united  condition 
persisting  in  such  forms  as  the  ventral  fin  of  Folyodoti 
and  the  secona  dorsal  of  Callorhynchus,  both  already 
noticea.    ,•/•••       •  •  .         .     *     . 

.  The  paired  limbs  are  thus,  in  all  probability,  essentially 
peripheral  structures  which  have  oecome  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  the  axial  skeleton.  Their  proximal 
parts  uniting  and  growing  inwards  have  often  become 
directly  connected  with  parts  of  the  axial  skeleton.  Thus 
the  limb-girdles  seem  to  have  arisen, — namely,  as  incrowths 
from  the  basal  cartilages  of  the  limbs ;  and  therefore  the 
whole  appendicular  skeleton  belongs  to  a  different  skeletal 
category  from  that  of  the  head  ana  spinal  column  or  axial 
endoskeleton.     ;../»>•'.*.  •••'., 
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SKELTON,  Joim,  an  eccentric  English  scholar  and 
l)oet  of  tho  15th  century.  Mr  Dyce,  the  editor  of  his 
worbs  fixes  liis  birth  about  1460.  His  first  essay  in  verse 
wiLs  a  poem  after  the  manner  of  Lydgate  on  the  death  of 
EdAvaid  IV.  (1483).  He  lived  to  pay  compliments  to 
Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  VTH,  to  jeer  at  the  Scotch  over 
tlie  battle  of  Flodden,  and  to  make  fierce  attacks  on 
Wolsey,  and  is  8ui>ix]feied  to  bave  died  in  1529.  In 
general  intellectual  force,  fierceness  of  invective,  wildneas 


of  buffoonery,  and  coarseness  of  language  Skelton  bears 
some  likeness  to  Swift  But  be  stands  by  himself  as  one 
of  the  most  eccentric  and  paradoxical  characters  in  English 
literature.  He  began  life  apparently  as  the  protege  of  a 
pious,  learned,  and  literary  lady,  the  mother  of  Henry 
VII.,  who  iounded  St  John's  College  and  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  translated  devotional  works  from  the 
French.  He  was  himself  one  of  the  most  notable  scholars 
of  his  time,  was  appointed  tutor  to  Henry  VIII.,   was 
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hailed  by  Erasmus  (whether  m  ofieio  or  firofstir  merita  is 
left  to  conjecture)  as  **unum  literarum  firitanniarum 
lumen  et  decu«,"  was  proclaimed  poeta  Iftitreatva  by  both 
uniyersities,  and  frequently  applied  this  title  as  well  as 
that  of  orator  remits  to  himself  without  challenge.  At 
about  the  age  of  forty  he  took  orders,  and  wan  appointed 
rector  of  Disd  in  Norfolk,  where  he  seems  to  have  spent 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  Yet  this  eminent 
scholar  and  chnrchman  is  the  author  of  the  oldest  and  the 
best  drinking  song  in  the  English  language — the  drinking 
Bong  in  Gammer  GurtorCs  Needle^  and  of  one  of  the 
coarsest  poems  in  any  language — The  Tunning  of  Elinor 
Bumming.  He  is  the  author  of  a  satire  against  the  clergy 
of  his  time — Cotin  Clout, — unsurpaAsed  in  pre  Reforma- 
tion literature  for  direct  and  merciless  ridicule,  and  of  a 
«  satire  against  the  great  cardinal  when  at  the  height  of  his 
greatness —  TThy  come  ye  not  to  Court  t — boiling  over  with 
ferocious  invective  and  insolent  contempt.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  buch  a  repute  for  rough  wit  and  irregularity 
of  life  that  he  became  the  hero  of  a  book  of  "merry 
tales."  These  mythical  tales  were  probably  in  the  mind 
of  the  historian  who  has  described  Skelton  as  a  "  ribald 
buffoon,"  "a  profligate  and  ill-living  wretch."  Whether 
the  real  Skelton  deserved  such  epithets  is  doubtful ;  his 
verse  undoubtedly  contains  much  that  may  fairly  be 
described  as  ribaldry  and  buffoonery.  It  has  not  a  trace 
of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Chaucer,  and  his  most  character- 
istic form,  known  as  Skeltonical  verse,  is  wayward  and 
unconventional — adopted  as  if  in  mad  defiance  of  regular 
metre.  Still,  as  Skelton  himself  claimed  for  it^  "it  hae 
in  it  some  pith." 

•'  Though  my  rym^  be  ragged, 

Tattered,  and  jagged, 

Rndely  rain-bMten. 

Barty  and  moth-eaten. 

If  ve  take  well  therewith 

It  hath  Id  it  eome  pith." 

Colin  Clout,  Why  eome  ye  not  to  Court  t  and  The  Book 
of  Philip  Sparrow — which  Coleridge  pronounced  "an 
exquisite  and  original  poem  " — are  written  in  this  metre. 
Tht  Boioge  (ship)  of  Court,  a  satirical  vision  of  personified 
abstractions,  is  more  conventional  in  form,  and  was  prob- 
ably one  of  his  earlier  works.  Both  it  and  his  interlude 
Magnificence  show  great  power  in  the  yivid  description 
of  character. 

SKIMMER,  the  English  name  bestowed  by  Pennant  ^ 
in  1781  on  a  North-American  bird  which  had  already 
been  figured  and  described  by  Catesby  {B,  Carolina,  L  pL 
90)  as  the  "  Cut-water," — aa  it  appears  still  to  be  called 
on  some  parte  of  the  coast^' — remarkable  for  the  unique 
formation  of  its  bill,  in  which  the  maxilla,  or  so-called 
upper  mandible,  is  capable  of  much  vertical  movement, 
while  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  considerably  the 
longer  of  the  two,  ia  laterally  compressed  so  as  to  be  aa 
thin  as  a  knife-blad&  This  bird  is  the  Rhynchops  nigra 
of  Linmeus,  who,  however,  united  with  it  what  proves  to 
be  an  allied  species  from  India  that,  having  been  indicated 
many  years  before  by  Petiver  (Gazoph,  Naturm,  tab.  76, 
fig.  2),  on  the  authority  of  Buckley,  was  only  technically 
named  and  described  in  1838  by  Swainson  (Anim,  Menon 
geriet,  p.  360)  as  R,  albieollie.  A  third  species,  R.  Jtaei- 
rottrie,  inhabits  Africa ;  and  examples  from  South  America, 
though  by  many  writers  regarded  as  identical  with  R. 
nigra,  are  considered  by  ^fr  Saunders  (Proe,  Zool.  Society, 
1882,  p.  522)  to  form  a  fourth,  the  R,  melnnura  of  Swain- 
son {ut  supra,  p.  340).     All  these  resemble  one  another 

'  "  I  call  it  Skimmer^  from  the  manner  of  its  collectidg  itn  food 
with  the  lower  mandible,  as  it  flies  along  the  surface  of  the  water " 
{Oen.  of  Birds,  p.  52). 

s  Other  English  names  applied  to  it  in  America  are  **  Ruorliill," 
"Sri«.iorbiH/'  and  «*  Shearwater." 


very  oloaely,  and,  apart  from  their  eingularly-formed  bill 
have  the  structure  and  appearance  of  Tbrnb  (g.v.),  P^ome 
authors  make  a  family  of  the  genua  Rhynrhojit,  but  it 
seemK  needless  to  remove  it  from  the  Laridx  (Gull,  vol. 
xi.  p.  274).  In  breeding-habits  the  Skimmers  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  Terns,  the  largest  B|>ecies  of  which  group 
they  pearly  equal  in  size,  and  indeed  only  seem  to  difler 
from  them  in  the  mode  of  taking  their  food,  which  of 
course  is  correlated  with  the  extraordinary  formation  of 
their  bill.  (a.  k.) 

SKIN  DISEASES.  These  form  a  large  and  important 
class.  In  number  they  are  very  extensive,  owing  to  the 
varied  forms  of  morbid  change  which  the  akin  texture 
may  undergo,  no  less  than  to  the  different  portions  of  the 
structure  and  its  appendages  which  may  be  siiecially 
affected.  Further,  the  modifications  of  the  tjrpical  forma 
of  these  diseases  which  are  to  be  observed  have  led  to 
arrangements  and  classifications  of  very  complex  character 
and  multiplied  greatly  their  nomenclature.  Skin  diseases 
are  regarded  by  the  physician  as  of  great  importance,  not 
only  from  the  fact  that  morbid  action  in  this  texture  must 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  general  health  and  may 
bring  in  its  train  other  maladies,  but  also  because  they 
are  not  unfrequently  themselves  the  expression,  of  constitu- 
tional conditions,  inherited  or  acquired,  the  recognition  of 
which  is  essential  to  their  effectual  treatment.  'In  order  to 
clearness  of  description  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  some 
method  of  classification.  Various  arrangements  have  been 
adopted  by  ^  writers  on  the  subject,  but  the  following 
appears  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose : ' — 

I.  Di:sorders  of  the  secreting  apparatus  (of  the  seba- 
ceous and  sweat  glands) ; 

IL  Disorders  specially  relating  to  nutrition  (hypertro- 
phies ;  atrophies  ;  new  formations  :  pigmentary  changes) ; 

III.  Inflammatory  affections  (erythematous;  papular: 
vesicular ;  pustular ;  squamous  or  scaly) ; 

lY.  Neuroses  (nervous  disorders) ; 

y.  Parasitic  affections  (animal ;  vegetable). 

I.   DiSOEDEES  OP  THE  SeCEETIKO   APPARATUS. — (1)    Of 

the  Sweat  Glands. — The  chief  morbid  conditions  are  exces^ 
si  ve  sweating  (hyperidrosie)  and  foetid  sweating  {bromi- 
drone).  Excessive  sweating  is  a  symptom  observed  in 
various  diseases,  such  as  phthisis  and  rheumatic  fever,  but  it 
may  exist  apart  from  such  conditions,  and  either  be  general^ 
affecting  the  whole  body,  or  confined  to  a  part,  such  as  the 
axillae,  head,  hands,  feet,  or,  as  in  some  rare  instances,  the 
one  half  of  the  body.  Some  persons  habitually  perspire, 
often  to  a  great  extent,  on  making  any  effort,  yet  never 
appear  to  suffer  in  health,  although  the  discomfort  is 
considerable.  Excessive  perspiration  may  often  be  pre- 
vented by  the  habitual  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  by  tonics, 
such  as  iron,  quinine,  strychnia,  Ac.  Locally,  the  use  of 
astringent  lotions  of  vinegar  or  a  weak  solution  of  lead 
will  also  be  of  service.  Bromid  reels  or  foetid  sweating  ia 
often  associated  with  the  former  condition,  and  it  too  may 
be  general  or  local  It  most  frequently  affects  the  feet,. 
especiaUy  iu  those  who  have  much  fatigue,  and  is  a  source 
of  much  personal  discomfort  as  well  as  of  annoyance  to 
others.  It  is  apparently  due  to  rapid  decomjjosition  in  tho 
perspiration  which  has  saturated  the  stockings,  and  for  its 
treatment  it  is  essential  that  these  should  be  frequently 
changed  and  the  feet  washed  several  times  a  day,  dried 
carefully,  and  dusted  with  some  antiseptic  powder,  such 
as  boracic  or  salicylic  acid  mixed  with  starch  or  French 
chalk.  Hebra  recommends  the  application  to  the  feet  of 
a  composition  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  litharge 
plaster  spread  upon  Unen  and  used  twice  a  day. 

(2)  Of  the  Sebaceous   Glande.^Sehorrhoea   is  a  term 
•  For  the  atructore  of  the  ekin  Me  Akatoiit,  vol.  i.  p.  897. 
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applifxl  to  deeeribd  an  aoctunolatioa  on  the  skin  of  the 
normal  sebaceooB  secretion  mixed  np  with  dirt  and  form- 
iDg  scales  or  a  distinct  incrustation.  On  the  head,  where 
it  is  commonly  seen,  it  may  interfere  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  hair  and  cause  partial  baldness.  A  form  of  this 
disease  occurs  in  young  infants.  The  main  treatment  is 
local,  consisting  in  thorough  cleansing  of  the  parts.  The 
crosts  may  be  softened  with  oil  and  the  affected  slfin 
i^;ularly  washed  with  soft  soap  and  rectified  spirit  The 
sebum  frequently  ac<;amulates  in  the  sebaceous  ducts, 
giving  rise  to  the  minute  bUck  points  so  often  noticed  on 
the  face,  back,  and  che^t  in  young  adults,  to  which  the 
term  comedones  is  applied.  A  form  of  this  disorder,  but 
of  larger  size  and  white  appearance,  is  termed  milium. 
These  affections  may  to  a  krge  extent  be  prevented  by 
strict  attention  to  ablution  and  brisk  friction  of  the  skin, 
which  will  also  often  remove  them  when  they  begin  to 
appear.  The  retained  secretion  may  be  aquec^  out  or 
evacuated  by  incision  and  the  skin  treated  with  aome 
simple  sulphur  application. 

Aene  is  an  eruption  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  and  hair  follicles.  It  may  occur  in  con- 
nezioa  wiUi  the  preceding  or  independently,  and  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  red  pimples  or  papules  which  may 
become  pustular  and  be  attended  with  considerable 
surrounding  irritation  of  the  skin.  This  affection  is  like- 
wise most  common  in  early  adult  life,  and  occurs  on  the 
chest  and  back  as  well  as  on  the  face,  where  it  may,  when 
of  much  extent,  produce  considerable  disfigurement.  It 
bf  apt  to  persist  for  months  or  even  years,  but  usually  in 
time  disappears  entirely,  although  slight  traces  may 
I  remain  in  the  form  of  scars  or  stains  upon  the  skin. 
I  Eruptions  of  thid  kind  are  sometimes  produced  by  the 
I  continued  internal  use  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  the  iodide 
I  '  or  bromide  of  potassium.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that 
for  the  previous  affection,  viz.,  brisk  frictiod  of  the  skin, 
short  of  producing  irritation,  and  the  application  of  a 
sulphur  lotion  or  ointment  Attention  to  the  general 
health  by  suitable  diet,  tonics^  exercise,  &c.,  is  a  necessary 
adjuvant  A  variety  of  this  malady,  to  which  the  name 
aene  rotacea  is  given,  is  a  more  severe  and  troublesome 
disorder  than  that  already  mentioned!  It  is  characterized 
by  great  redness  of  the  nose  and  cheeks,  accompanied 
with  nodular  enlargements  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
vhich  produce  marked  disfigurement  Although  often 
seen  in  persons  who  live  too  freely,  it  is  by  no  means 
oonfined  to  such,  but  may  arise  in  connexion  with  disturb- 
ances of  the  general  health,  especially  of  the  function  of 
digestion,  and  in  females  with  menstrual  disorders.  It  is 
apt  to  be  exceedingly  intractable  to  treatment,  which  is 
here  too,  as  in  the  preceding  form,  partly  local  and  partly 
oonstitutionaL  Of  internal  remedies  preparations  of 
iodine  and  of  arsenic  are  sometimes  found  of  service. 

lldluKum  contcu/iotum  belongs  to  this  class  of  skin 
diseases.  It  oonsists  of  an  enkrgement  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  and  occlusion  of  the  ducts,  and  is  seen  most 
commonly  on  the  face,  body,  or  hands  in  children,  or  on 
the  breasts  in  women.  It  is  said  to  be  contagious,  but  it 
is  a  rare  form  of  skin  disease. 

IL  Disorders  afpxctixo  Nutrition.— (1)  Hypertro- 
pAt^*.— A  corn  (clavus)  is  a  local  thickening  of  the  skin, 
generally  occurring  on  the  toes.  There  is  hypertrophy  of 
the  epidermis,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  com  there  is  usually 
a  still  denser  mass,  which,  pressing  down  upon  the  subjacent 
sensitive  true  skin,  causes  pain  and  may  give  rise  to 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  part  When  situated 
between  the  toes  the  corn  is  softer  than  when  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  foot  The  treatment  consists  in  maceration 
of  the  hardened  skin  Ukd  the  use  of  the  knife  or  strong 
caQsUca,    Salifijlic  acid  combined  with  ether  and  collodion, 


painted  over  the  part,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  case  of 
soft  corns. 

A  teaH  (vemtca)  is  an  excrescence  from  the  surface  of  the 
skin  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
cutis  and  of  the  epidermis.  This  form,  ii  growth  may 
also  occur  on  mucons  membranes.  Wajrti  occasionally 
disappear  spontaneously,  or  they  may  be  excised,  or  care- 
fully touched  with  some  strong  caustic  acid  or  alkali 

Ichthyosis  or  xeroderma  oonsiats  of  a  general  thicken- 
ing of  the  whole  skin  and  marked  accumulation  of  the 
epidermic  elements,  with  atrophy  of  the  sebaceCus  glands, 
giving  rise  to  a  hard,  dry,  scaly  condition.  It  generally 
first  appears  in  infancy,  and  is  probably  congenital  It 
differs  in  intensity  and  in  distribution  in  diibrent  cases, 
and  is  generally  little  amenable  to  any  but  palliative 
remedies,  such  as  the  regular  application  of  oily  sub- 
stances, althotigh  it  is  not  a  fatal  malady. 

For  elephantiasis  Arabum,  see  vol  viii.  p.  126. 

(2)  Atrophies.-'The  chief  of  these  relate  to  the  hair. 
Canities  or  whitening  of  the  hair  consists  in  the  non- 
formation  of  the  pigmentary  matter  which  ia  uormally 
present  in  the  substance  of  the  hair,  and  occurs  ganerally 
as  a  slow  senile  change.  It  may,  however,  tsks  place 
prematurely,  in  which  case  it  is  often  hereditary;  or  it 
may  be  associated  with  degenerative  changes  taking  place 
in  the  system.  It  is  occasionally  seen  to  occur  temporarily 
in  very  young  persona  in  connexion  with  some  defective 
condition  of  the  general  healtL  Its  development  suddenly 
has  not  unfrequently  been  observed  as  the  result  of  some 
strong  mental  emotion. 

Alopecia,  or  baldness,  is  the  loss  of  hair,  which  is  most 
commonly  a  senile  change  and  irremediable,  or  on  the 
other  hand  may  be  premature,  occurring  either  heredi- 
tarily or  in  connexion  with  some  previous  constitutional 
morbid  state  (eg.,  after  fevers  or  other  blood  poisons),  in 
which  Utter  case  it  may  be  only,  although  not  alwayi^ 
temporary.  It  appears  to  depend  upon  atrophic  changes 
affecting  the  hair  follicle,  including  obliteration  of  Qie 
capillary  vessels, — the  result  of  which  is  that  strong  hairs 
cease  to  be  produced,  and  only  feeble,  short,  and  thin  hair 
(lanugo)  im  formed,  which  soon  falls  off  and  is  not  repro- 
duced. Usually  the  whole  skin  of  the  hairy  scalp  under- 
goes thinning  and  other  atrophic  changes  as  well  as 
the  hair  follicle.  Sometimes  the  loss  of  hair  occurs  in 
distinct  circular  patches  (alopecia  areata),  which  tend  to 
spread  until  the  whole  scalp  is  denuded.  The  treatment 
of  temporary  or  premature  baldness  bears  reference 
e8[)ecially  to  any  known  conditions  affecting  the  general 
health ;  and  tonics,  baths,  and  other  means  to  promote  a 
vigorous  skin  function  are  useful  Stimulating  liniments 
containing  spirits  and  cantharides,  the  regular  cleansing 
and  moderate  brushing  of  the  parts,  the  application  to 
the  scalp  of  the  constant  current  of  electricity,  and  various 
other  remedies  appear  to  be  of  service  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  hair. 

(3)  yew  Formations. — (a)  Lupus  is  a  disease  character- 
ized by  the  formation  in  the  skin  of  tubercles  or  nodules 
consisting  of  new  cell  growth  which  has  no  tendency  to 
further  development,  but  to  retrograde  change,  leading  to 
ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  skin  and  other  tissues  in 
which  it  exists,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  per- 
manent white  scars.  Lvpus  vulgaris  is  most  commonly 
seen  in  early  life,  and  occurs  chiefly  on  the  face,  about  the 
nose,  cheeks,  ears,  &,c.,  but  it  may  also  affect  the  skin  of 
the  body  or  limbs.  It  first  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
small  slightly  prominent  nodules  covered  with  thin  crusts 
or  scabs.  These  may  be  absorbed  and  removed  at  one 
point,  but  they  tend  to  spread  at  another.  Their  dis- 
appearance IB  followed  by  a  white  permanent  cicatrix. 
Th%  disease  may  be  superficial   in  which  case  both  the 
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nlceratioE  and  resulting  scar  are  slight  {lupus  wm- 
exedoM)]  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ulcerative  process 
may  be  deqp  and  extensive,  destroying  a  large  portion  of 
the  tissues  of  the  nose  or  cheeks,  and  leaving  deep  marks 
with  much  disfigorement  (/i^puf  exedtna).  Another  form 
of  this  disease,  termed  lupu$  erythematoiUMy  is  of  compara- 
tively mild  character,  and  occurs  on  the  nose  and  adjacent 
portions  of  the  cheeks  in  the  form  of  red  patches  covered 
with  thin  scales,  underneath  which  are  seen  the  widened 
openings  of  the  sebaceous  ducts,— this  variety  of  the  disease 
affecting  specially  that  portion  of  the  skin  texture.  It  is 
very  slow  in  disappearing,  but  does  not  leave  any  marked 
scar.  Lupus  is  generally  more  frequently  seen  in  women 
than  in  men,  and  it  is  held  to  be  connected  with  a 
scrofulous  constitution.  Its  treatment  bears  reference 
especially  to  this  condition  (see  Scrofula).  In  the 
superficial  variety  the  application  of  soothing  ointments 
when  there  is  much  redness,  and  Squire's  method  of  slight 
linear  incisions  to  destroy  the  increased  blood  supply,  are 
often  serviceable.  In  the  ordinary  form  the  great  principle 
of  local  treatment  is  to  remove  the  new  tissue  growth. 
Th\B  is  most  readily  done  either  by  solid  points  of  caustic, 
of  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  perhaps  the  best,  thrust 
iubG  the  tubercles  to  break  them  up,  or  by  means  of  a 
scoop  (Yolkmann's  spoon)  to  scrape  away  the  diseased 
masses.  Only  by  such  means  can  the  ulceration  be 
arrested  and  healing  brought  about 

(h)  Leprosy  {dep^ntkuU  Grsuorum)  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  this  class  of  skin  diseases,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  in  a  new  growth  of  ceU  material,  like  lupus,  but 
with  less  tendency  to  disintegration  and  with  a  wider  dis- 
tribution affecting  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  nerves, 
&c,  all  over  the  body.  For  its  history  and  pathology 
see  vol.  xiv.  p.  468  sq.  Leprosy  is  not  amenable  to  treat- 
mentj  beyond  attempts  at  palliation  of  the  symptoms  and 
by  general  hygiene. 

(4)  Pigmentary  Changes, — Chloasma  is  an  abnormal 
pigmentation,  in  the  form  of  brown  patches,  either  gene- 
raUy  diffused  or  confined  to  one  part,  such  as  the  fore- 
head and  face,  and  occasionally  seen  in  women  suffering 
from  uterine  ailments.  Addison's  disease  is  connected 
with  a  norbid  condition  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  i(see 
Pathology),  and  is  accompanied  with  general  bronz- 
ing of  the  skin,  together  with  anaemia  and  great  and 
increasing  prostration.  Leucoderma  is  a  change  in  the 
pigmentation  of  the  skin,  whereby  it  becomes  white  in 
patches,  with  a  tendency  to  spread  and  affect  almost  the 
whole  surface,  until  a  few  dark  areas  alone  remain  to 
represent  the  original  appearance  of  the  skin.  It  is  some- 
times called  white  leprosy,  bat  has  no  relation  to  that 
disease,  nor  is  it  of  any  special  significance  as  regards  the 
health.  Albinism  is  an  entire  absence  of  pigment  from  the 
hair,  skin,  eyes,  &c.  The  hair  is  usually  white,  and  the  skin 
exceedingly  pale  ;  and  the  eye  has  a  pinkish  appearance. 
This  condition  is  congenital.  It  occasionally  exists  to  a 
partial  extent  in  any  of  the  textures  named. 

III.  Inflammatory  Skin  AFFEOTiOKa — These  embrace 
the  following  chief  varieties: — (1)  diffuse  (erythema); 
^2)  paptdar  (lichen) ;  (3)  catarrhal  (eczema) ;  (4)  vesicular 
(herpes,  pemphigus);  (5)  pustular  (impetigo);  and  (6) 
scaly  (psoriasis,  pityriasis). 

(1)  Diffuse, — ^This  variety  includes  erythema  (see 
EsYSiPELAs)  and  its  forms,  particularly  erythema  nodosum, 
which  consists  of  spots  and  patches  of  dark  red  colour  and 
slightly  elevated,  appearing  on  the  front  of  the  legs  and 
back  of  the  arms  in  young  persons,  mostly  females.  The 
patches  continue  for  a  number  of  days  and  then  become 
fainter.  It  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  rheumatism, 
joint  pains  not  unfrequently  accompanying  it.  Urticaria 
or  neUUrash  is  a  diffuse  redness  of  the  skin,  accompanied 


with  wheals  of  raised  and  paler  appeanwce,  ttoi  tmlike  the 
effect  produced  by  the  sting  of  nettles  or  of  insects,  and 
attended  with  great  irritation  and  itching.  Certain  kinds 
of  food,  sqch  as  fruit  and  fish,  produce  this  eruption  m 
some  persons,  as  also  some  drugs,  such  as  opium.  It  vs 
best  treated  by  some  soothing  application,  such  as  a 
sohition  of  sal  volatile,  to  which  a  Uttle  chloral  has  been 
added,  and  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the  alimentaiy 
canaL  Roseola^  which  consists  in  the  appearance  of  rose- 
coloured  spots  upon  the  body,  is  frequently  seen  in 
children,  and  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  measles,  but  has 
none  of  the  accompanying  febrile  or  catarrhal  symptoms  of 
that  disorder,  and  is  of  brief  duration. 

(2)  Papular, — Lichen^  an  eruption  consisting  of  small, 
thickly-set,  and  slightly-elevated  red  points,  more  or  less 
widely  distributed  over  the  body,  and  in  the  young  some- 
what resembling  scarlet  fever,  but  with  only  slight  febrile 
symptoms  and  no  sore  throaty  usually  results  from  digestiTe. 
derangements,  but  apparently  may  also  arise  from  exposure^ 
to  the  sun,  and  it  lasts  but  a  short  time.    Some  forms, 
however  U,g,y  lichen  ruber),  are  of  chronic  character  and 
difficult  of  treatment     The  ordinary  form  requires  little 
beyond  attention  to  the  digestive  organs  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  soothing  lotion    or  powder.     The  chronic 
forms  are  best  treated  by  the  administration  of  arsenic 
Strophulus,  or  tooth-rash,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  termed,, 
"red  gum,''  an  affection  very  common  in  young  infants^, 
belongs  to  this  class  of  skin  disorders. 

(3)  Catarrhal, — Eczema,  one  of  the  most  common  and 
important  of  all  skin  diseases,  consists  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  true  skin,  of  catarrhal  character,  together  with  the? 
formation  of  papules,  vesicles,  or  pustules,  attended  vdth 
more  or  less  discharge,  and  with  itching  and  other - 
symptoms  of  irritation.  It  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic, ' 
and  presents  itself  in  a  variety  of  forma  As  regards 
causation,  it  appears  impossible  to  assign  any  one  condition 
as  giving  rise  to  this  disease.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
persons  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health,  and  it  may  in 
such  cases  be  a  permanent  or  recurring  affection  during  a 
whole  lifetime.  Again  it  is  undoubtedly  found  in  persons 
who  possess  a  morbid  constitution,  suc£  aa  the  gouty  or- 
scrofulous ;  but  apart  from  any  siich  e^vident  associations, 
it  seems  in  some  instance^  ^self'  diatiiustly  hereditary.. 
Sometimes  it  is  set  up  as  the.  result  of  lo^  or  general, 
irritation  of  the  ski^  in  Q$irt^n  occupations,  and  it  may 
exist  in  connexicHi,  witJ^  tlbna  presence  of  some  other  skin., 
disease.  It  iamuph  lyiore.  common  in  men  than  in  women. 
Numerous;  vi^risties  of  ecxema  are  described,  according  to« 
its  site,  and  duration;  only  the  more  important  of  these, 
can  be  alluded  ta  Acute  eesema  shows  itself  by  redness, 
and  swelling  of  the  skin,  with  the  formation  of  minute 
vesicles,  and  attended  with  severe  heat  and  irritation.. 
Should  the  vesicles  rupture,  a  raw  moist  surface  is  formed,, 
from  which  «h  colourless  discharge  oozes,  which  when, 
it  accumulati^  forms  thin  crusts.  The  attack  may  be 
general  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  body,  or  it  may  be- 
entirely  localized  to  a  limb  or  other  part  It  usually  lasts 
for  a  few  weeks  and  then  passes  off,  leaving,  however,  a 
liability  to  recurrence.  Such  attacks  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  digestive  derangements,  or  in  persons  of  rheumatic  or 
gouty  habit,  and  Uiey  tend  to  appear  at  certain  seasons,, 
such  as  springtime.  They  are  usually  best  treated  by 
attention  to  the  general  health,  and  by  a  simple  and 
carefully-regulated  diet,  while  locally  some  soothing 
application,  such  as  a  weak  lead  lotion  or  a  dusting 
powder  of  zinc,  starch,  or  boracic  acid,  will  be  found  of 
benefit  Chronic  eesema  shows  itself  in  various  forms,  of 
which  we  note  the  most  common.  In  eesema  ndn^um  the 
disease  affects  a  part,  very  often  a  limb,  as  a  severe  form 
of  inflammation^  with  great  redness^  and  weeping  or  oociuf 
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of  fieroQfl  matter  horn  the  law  surface.  It  gives  rise  to 
great  irritatfon  and  pain,  and  maj  cause  considerable 
distorbance  of  the  general  healtL  It  may  last  for  years, 
with  interyak  of  partial  recovery,  but  easily  recurring. 
The  skin  of  the  limb  becomes  in  time  thickened  and  the 
limb  itself  much  swollen.  In  diy  eaema  the  skin,  though 
irritable,  remains  dry  and  scaly.  In  puthdar  eaemoj  or 
ecxma  impetiginodeiy  in  addition  to  the  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation there  occur  pustules  which  break  and  the 
purulent  matter  forms  yellow  crusts  upon  the  skin. 
This  form  is  very  common  on  the  heads  of  young 
children  during  the  peHod  of  dentition.  The  treat- 
ment of  chronic  eczema  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  form  it  assumes.  Where  there  exists  much  irritation, 
soothing  lotions  or  applications  similar  to  those  required 
for  acute  eczema  are  necessary ;  but  where  irritation  has 
subsided,  stimulating  ointments,  such  as  those  of  zinc 
or  white  precipitate,  are  often  of  service.  Constitutional 
remedies,  such  as  iron,  arsenic,  Ac^  are  an  important  and 
often  essential  part  of  successful  treatment 

(4)  VuiciUar, — Herpeg  is  an  inflammation  of  the  ttue 
skill,  atten<fed  with  the  formation  of  isolated  or  grouped 
Tesides  of  various  sizes  upon  a  reddened  base.  They 
contain  a  clear  fluid,  and  either  rupture  or  dry  up.  Two 
well-marked  varieties  of  herpes  are  frequently  met  witL 
(a)  In  herpes  labialtM  et  natalis  the  ercq;>tion  occurs  about 
the  lips  and  nose.  It  is  seen  in  cases  of  certain  acute 
febrile  ailments,  such  as  fevers,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
or  even  in  a  severe  cold.  It  soon  passes  off.  (b)  In 
herpes  woster,  zona,  or  shingles,  the  eruption  occurs  in  the 
coarse  of  one  or  more  cutaneous  nerves,  often  on  one  side 
of  the  trunk,  but  it  may  be  on  the  fkce,  limbs,  or  other 

I  parts.  It  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  probaUy  more 
I  frequently  met  with  in  elderly  people,  llie  appearance 
of  the  eruption  is  usually  preceded  by  severe  stinging 
neuralgie  pains  for  several  days,  and,  not  only  during  the 
continuance  of  the  herpetic  spots,  but  long  after  theynave 
dried  up  and  disappeared,  these  pains  sometimes  oontinne 
and  give  rise  to  great  suffering.  The  disease  seldom 
recnrs.  The  most  that  can  be  done  for  its  relief  is  to 
protect  the  parts  with  cotton  wool  or  some  dusting 
powder,  while  the  pain  may  be  allayed  by  opiates  or 
bromide  of  potasnnm.  Quinine  internally  is  often  of 
service. 

Pmphiffus  consistB  in  large  blebs  upon  a  red  base. 
They  contain  clear  or  yellowish  fluid.  This  disease 
appears  to  show  itself  most  frequently  on  the  bodies  and 
limbs  of  unhealthy  or  ne^ected  children.  The  blebs  give 
rise  to  much  irritation,  and  when  they  burst  leave  raw 
ulcerated  surfaces  which  are  slow  of  healing.  One  variety 
of  this  malady  {pemphigus  fdiaceus)  aflects  the  entire 
skin  of  the  body,  from  which  there  exudes  a  constant 
discharge.  This  form  is  apt  sooner  or  later  to  prove  fatal 
from  its  exhausting  effects.  The  treatment  is  mainly  con- 
stitutional,— ^by  good  nourishment,  iron,  kc 

(5)  Piutular, — Impetigo^  consisting  of  small  pustules 
situated  upon  a  reddened  base^  mostly  occurs  in  children. 
There  appears  to  be  a  contagious  form  of  this  malady. 
Ecthyma  consists  of  large  pustules  of  similar  character  on 
the  body  and  limba  The  treatment  of  these  ailments 
requires  special  attention  to  nutrition,  since  they  usually 
occur  in  low  states  of  health. 

(6)  Squanums  or  Scalf. — Psoriasis,  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  true  skin,  attended  with  the  formation  of 
red  spots  or  patches,  which  are  covered  with  white  silvery 
scales,  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
bat  is  most  common  about  the  elbows  and  knees,  and  on 
the  head.  There  is  as  a  rule  comparatively  little  irrita- 
tion except  at  the  outset,  but  there  is  an  extensive  shed- 
ding of  the  scales  from  the  affected  spots.    Varieties  of 


this  disease  are  described  in  relation  to  the  size  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  patches.  The  causes  of  psoriasis  have 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and,  while  some  authorities 
regard  its  appearance  as  in  many  instances  connected 
with  some  constitutional  morbid  state,  such  as  gout, 
rheumatism,  Ac,  the  majority  deny  any  such  relationship, 
and  mention  hereditary  influence  as  the  only  recognizable 
cause,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  this 
evidence  is  wanting  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  The 
disease  appears  to  be  consistent  with  continued  good 
health.  It  is  usually  obstinate  to  treat,  and  may,  with 
intervals  of  comparative  immunity,  last  a  lifetime.  The 
remedies  most  serviceable  are  arsenic  internally  and  the 
application  externally  of  preparations  of  tar.  Recently 
the  employment  of  chiysophamc  acid  as  an  ointment  or  in 
solution  has  been  resorted  to  with  considerable  success. 

PUyriasiSy  a  superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with' 
the  formation  of  minute  branny  scales,  occurs  most  com- 
monly on  the  head,  and  is  of  chronic  duration.  The 
remedies  most  useful  are  alkaline  lotions  and  tar  prepara- 
tiona.  A  variety  of  this  disease  (pityriasis  rubra)  affects 
the  whole  body,  and  is  most  intractable  to  treatmenl^ 

lY.  ]9'EUB0fiBB  (Nervous  Afeetions), — ^Various  disorders 
of  nutrition  of  the  skin  occur  in  persons  suffering  from 
organic  nervous  diseases,  such  as  bedsores,  atrophic 
changes,  eruptions,  Ac,  but  these  belong  to  the  symptoms 
of  the  several  diseases  with  which  they  are  associated. 
The  most  common  of  the  neuroses  of  the  skin  is  probably 
pruritus,  which  is  an  ailment  characterized  by  intense 
itching  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  may  oco«r  in  con- 
nexion with  other  morbid  conditions,  such  as  jaundice, 
diabetes,  digestive  disorders,  kc,  or  as  the  result  of  the 
irritatbn  produced  by  lice  or  other  skin  parasites.  The 
most  serious  form  is  pruritus  senilis,  which  affects  0I4 
persons^  and  is  often  a  cause  of  great  suffering,  depriving 
the  patient  of  sleep  (the  malady  being  specially  trouble- 
some during  the  night).  In  such  cases  it  is  probably  due 
to  atrophic  changes  in  the  exin.  "So  eruption  is  visible, 
except  such  marks  as  are  produced  by  scratching.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  any  apparent  cause, 
and  measures  to  strengthen  the  system,  such  as  the  use  of 
quinine,  iron,  Ac.  Soothing  lotions  composed  of  solutions 
of  alkaUs  coigoined  with  chloral,  opium,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
Ac,  may  be  applied  to  the  affected  skin  at  bedtime. 

Y.  Faxasitio  DiasASXS. — (1 )  Animal. — The  following  are 
the  chief  animal  parasitic  diseajses.  Phthiriasis  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  lice  (pediculi),  of  which  there  are  three 
varieties,  infesting  respectively  the  head,  body,  and  pubis. 
The  cause  is  in  most  instances  uncleanliness,  but  occasion- 
ally in  the  aged,  and  in  persons  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases,  there  appears  to  be  a  liability  to  the  development 
of  pediculi,  notwithstanding  every  care  to  prevent  it  The 
irritation  produced  by  the  parasite  and  the  scratching 
thus  occasioned  may  give  rise  to  abrasions  of  the  skin  and 
eczematous  conditions.  The  treatment  consists  in  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  parts  and  the  use  of  parasiticides,  such 
as  red  or  white  precipitate,  carbolic  lotions  (one  in  twenty), 
or  a  decoction  or  ointment  of  stavesacre.  Where  clothing 
is  infested  it  should  be  destroyed  or  subjected  to  a  strong 
heat  to  get  rid  both  of  the  parasites  and  their  ova.  Scabies 
or  itch  is  a  skin  affection  due  to  the  Acarus  scabiei  (see 
Mite).  The  female  insects  burrow  into  the  upper  layers 
of  the  skin  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  tract  thus  made. 
Great  irritation  of  the  skin  is  set  up,  and  scratching  pro- 
duces eruptions  which  aggravate  the  condition,  especially 
at  night.  The  most  frequent  sites  are  the  parts  between 
the  fingers,  or  the  wrists,  but  by  scratching  the  disease 
may  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  body,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs  may  be  involved     In  infants  the  feet  and  buttocks 
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are  the  parts  which  saffer.  The  eruption  in  mild  cases  has 
at  first  the  api)earance  of  small  raised  vesicles  with  clear 
fluid,  but  it  may  become  pustular  or  eczematous,  and 
eztensivD  excoriations  may  result  The  treatment  consists 
in  thorough  cleansing  of  the  skin  and  the  inunction  of 
some  form  of  parasiticide, — sulphur  ointment  being  on  the 
whole  the  best  The  application  should  be  discontinued 
after  a  few  days,  otherwise  irritation  may  be  produced  by 
its  use. 

(2)  Vegetable  paranles  consist  of  fungous  growths  in 
the  texture  of  the  skin  and  hair,  which  are  characterized 
microeoopically  by  minute  round  bodies  or  spores  often 
coalesced  into  clusters  or  bead-like  arrangements,  and 
jointed  filaments  or  mycelium  of  elongate  and  branching 
form.  '  They  are  readily  detected  by  removing  a  hair,  or 
scraping  a  portion  of  the  affected  skin,  treating  it  with  a 
strong  alkaline  solution,  and  «ubmitting  it  to  microscopic 
examinatbn,  by  which  the  slight  differences  in  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  varieties  of  the  parasite  can  be  easily 
made  out  The  common  name  "  tinea  "  is  applied  to  these 
parasitic  affections.  Tinea  tonturans,  or  ringtfform  (para- 
site Trieophyton  tonewana\  is  a  very  common  form  of 
parasitic  disease.  It  occurs  as  a  result  of  contagion  in 
the  heads  of  children,  and  begins  as  circular  patcfies  with 
a  scaly  appearance  and  red  border,  which  tend  to  spread. 
The  hair  at  the  part  becomes  thin  and  brittle  and  is  easily 
removed.  It  is  often  extremely  obstinate  to  treatment, 
and  numerous  agents  have  been  proposed  as  specifics,  not 
one  of  which,  however,  appears  to  possess  infallible 
virtues.  Amorig  the  best  are  oleate  of  mercury  (5  to  10 
per  cent)  and  other  mercurial  preparations,  all  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  used  with  care,  and  carbolic  or  sulphurous 
acid  with  glycerin,  iodine,  cantharides,  &c.;  but  isolation 
of  the  patient  as  far  aa  possible,  together  with  strict 
*  medical  supervision,  are  essential  for  the  effectual  treat- 
ment of  this  disorder.  Tinea  sycosis,  or  ringworm  affect- 
ing the  beard,  and  tinea  eircinaia,  or  ringworm  affecting 
the  body,  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 
Tinea  favosa,  orfavtu  (parasite  Achorion  Schonleinix),  is  less 
frequently  seen  than  the  preceding.  It  occurs  mostly  on 
the  scalp  in  unhealthy  and  neglected  children,  but  it  may 
affect  the  skin  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  characterized 
by  round,  yellow,  sulphur-coloured,  cup-shaped  spots  or 
crusts,  which,  when  occurring  extensively  upon  the  scalp, 
have  a  peculiar  mousy  odour.  It  is  very  destructive  of 
hair  growth,  and  is  most  difficult  to  cure.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  removal  of  the  hairs  by  epilation,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  some  of  the  parasiticides  already  mentioned, 
together  with  attention  to  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the 
patient  Tinea  versicolor,  or  pityriasis  versicolor  (parasite 
Microsporon  furfur),  is  a  brown-coloured  rash  of  scaly  char- 
acter occurring  mostly  in  the  form  of  spots  or  patches 
on  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  particularly  on  the  front  of  the 
chest  or  between  the  shoulders,  but  sometimes  also  upon 
the  arms  and  legs.  It  affects  adults  in  whom  the  skin- 
function  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  or  those  who 
are  in  ill-health.  The  parasite  affects  the  epidermic  cells, 
and  is  readily  made  out  by  the  microscope,  thus  enabling 
the  disease  to  be  distinguished  from  other  skin  disorders 
to  which  it  often  bears  resemblance.  It  is  best  treated 
by  the  regular  washing  and  brisk  friction  of  the  parts, 
and  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  applications  above  referred 
to.  (j.  o.  A.) 

SKINNER,  JoHK  (1721-1807),  author  of  Tvllochgorum 
and  The  Eune  m*  the  Crookit  Horn,  was  an  Episcopalian 
minister  in  the  parish  of  Longside,  Aberdeenshire.  He 
held  this  charge  for  more  than  sixty-four  years.  The  son  of 
an  Aberdeenshire  schoolmaster,  born  at  Balfour  in  1721,  he 
had  been  intended  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but,  aiter 
passing  through  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  teaching 


for  a  few  years,  he  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Chnrcli, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Longside  in  1742. 
There  was  a  considerable  remnant  of  Episcopacy  in  Aber- 
deenshire, but  very  soon  after  Skinner  joined  it  it  became, 
in  consequence  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in  1745,  a  much 
persecuted  remnant.  The  young  pastor's  church  was 
burnt ;  his  house  was  plundered ;  for  some  years  he  had 
to  minister  to  his  congregation  by  stealth;  and  in  1753 
information  was  lodged  that  he  had  broken  the  law  by 
officiating  to  more  than  four  persons  besides  his  own 
family,  and  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  six  months. 
After  1760  the  penal  laws  were  less  strictly  enforced, 
but  throughout  the  century  the  lot  of  the  Episcopalian 
ministers  in  Scotland  was  far  from  comfortable,  and  only 
the  humblest  provisions  for  church  services  were  tolerated. 
Skinner's  robust  nature,  however,  made  light  of  all  priva- 
tions ;  and  his  kindliness,  humour,  conviviality,  ready  wit, 
and  generous  force  of  character  made  him  personiUly  a 
favourite  far  and  near  outside  the  bounds  of  his  own 
denomination.  In  1789  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  town  in  whose  jail  he  had  been  a  prisoner 
for  conscience  sake.  It  is  by  his  songs,  limited  in 
quantity,  but  some  of  them  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
that  Skinner  is  generally  known.  An  interesting  corre- 
spondence took  place  between  him  and  Burns,  who  con- 
sidered Tvllochgorum  "  the  best  Scotch  song  Scotland  ever 
saw,**  and  addressed  the  reverend  poet  with  touching 
respect  His  best  songs  had  stolen  into  print;  a  col- 
lection was  not  published  till  1809,  under  the  title  of 
Amusements  of  Leisure  Hours.  Such  literally  they  seem 
to  have  been.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  vigorous 
student,  and  in  spite  of  his  scanty  resources  establidied  a 
more  than  local  reputation  for  scholarship,  while,  according 
to  his  latest  biographer,  he  had  a  paramount  influence  on 
the  doctrinal  views  of  his  clerical  brethren  in  the  north. 
He  published  in  1788  an  Ecclesiastical  ffistory  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  form  of  letters ;  and  other  works  in  the  same 
form,  which  best  suited  his  easy  unaffected  strength,  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  son  after  his  death  (June 
1807),  having  previously  had  a  wide  circulation  in  manu- 
script His  prose  style  has  the  happiness,  ease,  and  lucid 
force  of  a  natural  master  of  language.  The  reasoning  of 
his  answer  to  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth  is  an  evidence  of 
his  robust  clearness  of  intellect 

A  minately  accurate  biography  of  Skinner,  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Epiacopacy  in  the  north  uf  Scotland,  was  pablished 
by  the  Rev.  w.  Walker  in  1888.  An  edition  of  hia  songs  and 
poems  by  Mr  H.  0.  Beid,  1869,  contains  an  interesting  memoir. 

SKIPTON,  an  ancient  market-town  in  the  West  Riding 
,of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Aire,  on  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  on  the  Midland  Railway;  9  milea 
north-west  of  Keighley  and  15  south-east  of  SetUe.  It  is 
substantially  built  of  stone.  The  strong  castle  built  by 
Robert  de  Romille  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  was  partly 
demolished  in  1649,  but  was  restored  by  the  countess  of 
Pembroke.  Of  the  ancient  building  of  De  Romille  all 
that  now  remains  is  the  western  doorway  of  the  inner 
castle.  In  the  castle  grounds  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
parish  church  of  St  John.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  Decorated  Qothic,  was  ahio  partly  demolished 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  was  restored  by  the  countess 
of  Pembroke,  and  again  underwent  renovation  in  1854. 
The  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1548  by  William 
Ermysted,  a  canon  of  St  Paul's,  London.  The  town  has  a 
considerable  general  trade.  The  population  of  the  urban 
sanitary  district  (area  4245  acres)  in  1871  was  6078  and 
in  1881  it  was  9091. 

Skiiiton  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  district  of  Craven.  At 
the  Morman  aocession  it  became  part  of  the  possessions  of  Earl 
Edwin,  and  waa  granted  to  Robert  de  Romille,  who  built  the  castle 
about  the  end  of  the  roign  of  William.    Subsequently  it  wont  to 
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the  Albemarle  family,  bat  wn  anin  vested  in  tbe  crown,  and 
Edward  11.  beetowed  it  on  Piers  de  OaTestom  In  1811  it  came 
into  the  possession.of  the  CIiirord&  The  castle  was  taken  hj  the 
Parliamentary  forces  in  1646  and  demolished  in  1649. 

SKITTLEa  ThiB  English  game,  wbich  somewhat 
resembles  Americaa  bowls  (see  vol  iv.  p.  180),  was 
formerly  known  as  Ka^s  (Fr.  quUl€9\  and  first  came  into 
vogue  in  England  in  the  14th  century.  Nine  large  oval- 
h^ed  pins  with  flat  bottoms,  and  made  of  a  bard  wood, 
are  set  up  on  a  wooden  frame,  three  pins  square  on  eaeb 
side.  An  angle  and  not  an  even  side  of  the  said  square  is 
presented  towards  the  player,  who  stands  at  the  distance  of 
21  feet  There  may  be  one  or  two  players  a-side;  and 
the  object  of  each  side  is  to  knock  down,  or  "floor,**  the 
greatest  number  of  pins  in  the  least  possible  number  of 
Uirows,  which  are  generally  two  or  three,  though  they  may 
extend  to  five,  according  to  agreement.  The  roundish 
ball  used  for  throwing  weighs  from  8  to  14  lb,  and  in 
fair  playing  only  one  step  forward  is  allowed  in  delivery. 
A  firm  grasp  should  be  taken  of  the  ball  in  a  slightly  slanting 
position,  so  as  to  strike  the  fore  pin  on  the  shoulder  and 
then  reach  the  back  ones.  A  player  who  clears  the  board 
in  two  throws  may  be  considered  a  good  aU-round  one.  In 
different  localities  there  are  minor  variations  in  playing 
the  gama 

SRUA,^  the  name  for  a  long  while  given  to  certain  of 
the  Laridm  (see  Gull,  vol  zL  p.  274),  which  sufficiently 
differ  in  structure,  appearance,  and  habits  to  justify  their 
separation  as  a  distinct  genus,  Stercorarius  {Leirit  of 
some  writers),  or  even  Subfamily,  Stercoraninm.  Swift  of 
flight,  powerfully  armed,  but  above  all  endowed  with 
extraordinary  courage,  they  pursue  their  weaker  cousins, 
making  the  latter  disgorge  their  already-swallowed  prey, 
which  is  nimbly  caught  before  it  reaches  the  water ;  and 
this  habit,  often  observed  by  sailors  and  fishermen,  has 
made  these  predatory  and  parasitic  birds  locally  known  as 
"Teasers,"  "Boatswains,'**  and,  from  a  misconception  of 
their  intent,  "  Dunghunters."  On  land,  however,  whither 
they  resort  to  breed,  they  seek  food  of  their  own  taking, 
whether  small  mammals,  little  birds,  insects,  or  berries; 
but  even  here  their  uncommon  courage  is  exhibited,  and 
they  will  defend  their  homes  and  offspring  with  the  utmost 
spirit  against  any  intruder,  tepeatedly  shooting  down  on 
man  or  dog  that  invades  their  haunts^  while  every  bird 
aboost,  from  an  Eagle  downwards,  is  repelled  by  buffets 
or  something  worse. 

The  largest  species  known  is  the  SKereoraritu  ealarrhadtt  of  omith- 
dogista— the  <^Skooi*'  or  "^Bonxie"  of  the  Shetlanders,  a  bird  in 
nn  equalling  a  Herring-Gull,  Larua  argmitalus.  The  sexes  do  not 
differ  aopreciably  in  colour,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown,  somewhat 
l«hter  teneath ;  but  the  primaries  have  at  the  bsse  a  patch  of 
vhite,  visible  even  when  the  wings  are  closed,  and  forming,  when 
tbey  are  spread,  a  eonspicnons  band.  The  bill  and  feet  are  black. 
This  is  a  speeies  of  eomparatiyely  limited  range,  breeding  only  in 
some  two  or  three  localities  in  the  Shetlands,  about  half  a  dozen  in  the 
Fififoea,'  and  hardly  more  in  Iceland.  Out  of  the  breeding-season 
it  shows  itself  in  most  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  but  nerer  seems 

^  Thus  written  by  Hoier  {eirea  1604)  as  that  of  a  FieroeM  biid 
{hadie  Sk6it)  an  example  of  which  he  sent  to  Closins  {Exotic 
Atidaritm,  p.  867).  The  word  being  thence  copied  by  WiUughby 
Itts  been  generallysdopted  by  Bngllsh  authors,  aad  applied  by  them 
to  an  the  congeners  of  the  species  to  which  it  was  originally  peculiar. 

*  This  name  in  seamen's  ornithology  applies  to  sereral  other  kinds 
of  birds,  and,  though  perhaps  first  given  to  those  of  this  group,  is 
novadajs  most  commonly  used  for  the  species  of  Tnono-Bnu) 
(g.e.),  the  projecting  middle  feathers  of  the  tsU  in  each  kind  being 
generally  Ukened  to  the  marlinespike  that  ia  identified  with  the 
boatswain's  position ;  but  perfaape  the  authoritative  character  assumed 
hj  both  bird  and  oflicer  originally  suggested  the  name. 

»  It  has  long  been  subjected  to  perwjcution  in  these  islsads,  a  reward 
being  paid  for  its  head.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Shetlands  a  fine 
Wis  exacted  for  its  death,  as  it  ITas  believed  to  protect  the  sheep 
sgsinst  Eagles.  Yet  for  aU  this  it  would  long  ago  have  been  extiipated 
there,  and  have  eeased  to  be  a  British  bird  in  aU  but  name,  but  for 
tbe  special  protection  afforded  it  by  several  members  of  two  families 


to  stray  further  sonth  than  Gibraltar  or  Morocco,  and  it  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  mnch  interest  to  find  the  Southern  Ocean  inhabited  by 
a  bird->the  "  Port  Ecmont  Hen  "  of  Cook's  Voyages— whicii  so 
closely  resembles  the  Skua  as  to  have  been  for  a  long  while  regarded 
as  specifically  identical  with  it,  but  is  now  usually  recognized  as 
distinct  under  the  name  of  S.  aniareiicus.  This  bird,  character- 
ized by  its  stent  deep  bill  and  want  of  rufous  tint  on  its  lower 
plumage,  has  an  extensive  range,  and  would  seem  to  exhibit  a 
tendencv  to  further  differentiation,  since  Mr  Saunders,  in  a  mono- 
graph of  the  group  {Proe,  Zool  Soci^y,  1876,  pp.  817-382),  saya 
that  it  presents  three  local  forms — one  occurring  from  New  Zealand 
to  Norfolk  Island  and  past  Eergnelen  Land  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  another  restricted  to  the  Falklands,  and  the  third  hitherto 
only  met  with  near  the  south-polar  ice.  On  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  -making  its  way  into  the  Straits  of  liagellan,  and 
passing  alonff  the  coast  so  &r  as  Rio  Janeiro,  is  found  8,  ehiletuis, 
distinguishea  among  other  characters  by  the  cinnamon  tint  of  ita 
lower  plumage.  Three  other  smaller  species  of  the  ^nns  are 
known,  and  each  is  more  widely  distribnied  than  those  just  men- 
tioned, but  the  home  of  all  is  id  the  more  northern  jiarts  of  the 
earth,  though  in  winter  two  of  them  go  very  far  south,  and,  crossing 
the  Muator,  shew  themselves  pn  the  seas  that  wash  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Pern.  The  first  of  them 
is  S.  ponuUorhinuB  (often  incorrectly  spelt  pomarifuu),  abont  the 
size  of  a  common  Gull,  Laru8  canttt,  and  presenting,  irrespective 
of  sex,  two  very  distinct  phaaes  of  plumage,  one  almost  wholly 
sootv-brown,  the  other  particoloured— dark  above  and  white  on 
the  breast^  tiie  sides  of  the  neck  being  of  a  glossy  straw-colour,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck. and  the  sides  of  the  body  barred  with 
brown  ;  but  a  sin||nlar  feature  in  the  adults  of  this  species  is  that 
the  two  median  tail-feathers,  which  are  elongated,  have  their  shaft 
twisted  towarda  the  tip^  so  that  in  flight  the  lower  aur&ces  of  their 
webs  are  preased  togetner  vertically,  giving  the  bird  the  appearance 
of  having  a  disk  attached  to  its  tall  The  second  and  third  species 
so  closely  resemble  each  other,  except  in  size,  that  their  distinctness 
wsa  for  many  years  nnperceived,  and  in  consequence  their  nomen- 
clature is  an  almost-  bewildering  pnzile.  Mr  Saiinders  {loe,  ciL) 
thinks  that  the  larger  of  them,  which  is  about  the  slm  of  a  Black- 
headed  Gull,  should  stand  as  3,  ereoidatua,  and  the  vnaller  aa  S. 
parasitieuB,  though  the  latter  name  has  been  g^erally  need  for  the 
larger  when  that  is  not  termed,  as  it  often  is,  S,  riehardsoni — a 
nsme  that  eorrectly  applies  only  to  whole-colonred  examples,  for 
this  species  too  is  dimorphic.  Even  its  proper  English  name'  is 
dispntable,  but  it  haa  been  frequently  called  the  Arctio  GuU  or 
Arctic  Skua,  and  it  ia  by  far  the  commonest  of  the  genus  in  Britain, 
and  perhaps  throughout  the  northern  hemispnere.  It  breeds 
abnnaantlv  on  many  of  the  Soottiah  ialands,  and  in  most  countries 
lying  to  the  northward.  The  nest  is  generally  in  long  heather, 
and  eontains  two  eggs  of  a  dark  olive-colonr,  suffused  with  still 
darker  brown  patches.  Birds  of  either  phase  of  plumsge  pair 
indiscriminately,  and  the  young  shew  by  their  earliest  feathers 
whether  they  will  prove  whole  or  particoloured  ;  but  in  their 
immature  plumage  the  upper  surface  is  barred  with  pale  reddish- 
brown.  Ilie  smallest  species,  commonly  known  in  English  as  the 
Long-tailed  or  Buffon's  dkua,  is  not  known  to  exhibit  the  remark- 
able dimorphism  to  which  the  two  preceding  are  subject  It 
breeds  abundantly  in  some  seasons  on  the  fells  of  Lapland,  ita 
appearance  dependinff  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  lemmings  (Lammua 
norvipGtu)t  on  which  it  mainly  preys.  All  these  three  species 
occanonaliy  visit  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe  in  large  flocks,  bnt 
their  visitations  are  highly  irregular.  (A.  N.) 

SKUNK.  The  existence  of  the  animal  to  wbich  this 
name^  is  applied  was  first  notified  to  European  naturalists 
as  long  ago  as  1636,  in  Gabriel  Sagard-Theodat's 
ffistory  of  Canada,  where,  in  commencing  his  quaint 
account  of  it  (p.  748),  lie  describes  it  as  "  enfans  da 
diable,  que  les  Hurons  appelle  Scangaresse,  ....  une 
beste  fort  puante,"  &c.  This  fully  shows  in  what  reputa- 
tion the  skunk  was  then  held,  a  reputation  which  has 
lasted  to  the  present  time,  ai\d  has  become  so  notorious 
that  the  mere  name  of  skunk  is  an  opprobrious  epithet  and 
can  hardly  be  used  in  polite  society. 

The  skunks,  for  there  are  several  species  of  these 
animals^  are  members  of  the  Meline  or  badger-like  sec- 
tion of  the  family  Mtutelidm^  which  contains  also  tha 

(Edmottston  snd  Scott  of  Melby),  whose  exertions  to  that  efPect  deaerve 
the  prsiss  snd  recognition  of  all  ornithologists. 

«  It  is  the  "Fasgadair**  of  the  Hebrides,  the  "Shool''  of  the 
ShetUads,  and  the  "Scouti-allen"  of  the  fishermen  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland. 

*  Prooably  derived  from  "  SeeeaWk,"  the  Cree  name  for  the  skank. 
Another  form  given  is  "  seganku." 
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maHens,  stoats,  otters,  ^c^  and  forms  the  largest  family 
of  the  Arctoidea  or  bear-like  dividion  of  the  Land  Cami- 
vord  (see  the  article  Mammaua,  VoL  xv.  p.  439-40, 
where  the  zoological  characters  of  these  groups  are  given 
in  detail). 

The  common  skunk  (Mephitis  mephUtca)  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  southwards 
to  Guatemala  in  Central  America.  It  is  a  beautiful  little 
animal,  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  though  of  a  stouter  and 
heavier  build,   with  rich   lustrous  black   fur,  strikingly 


Common  flknnk. 


varied  on  the  back  by  a  very  variably  shaped  patch  or 
streak  of  white.  Its  muzzle  is  long  and  pointed,  its  eyes 
sharp  and  bead-like,  and  its  grey  or  white  tail  is  long  and 
umusually  bushy. 

The  following  account  of  the  habits  and  disposition  of 
the  skunk  is  extracted  from  Dr  C.  Hart  Merriam's  Mam^ 
maU  of  the  Adirondack  Beaton,  New  York,  1884 : — 

'*  The  skunk  prey&  npon  mice,  sakmanden,  frogs,  and  the  eggs 
of  birds  that  nest  on  or  within  reach  from  the  ground.  At  times 
he  cats  carrion,  and  if  he  chances  to  stumble  upon  a  hen's  nest  the 
egffs  are  liable  to  suffer  ;  and  once  in  a  while  ne  acquires  the  evil 
haoit  of  robbing  the  hen-roost,  but  as  a  rule  skunks  are  not 
addicted  to  this  vice. 

"  Of  all  our  native  mammala  perhaps  no  one  is  so  universally 
abused  and  has  so  many  unpleasant  thines  said  about  it  as  the 
innocent,  subject  of  the  present  biography ;  and  yet  no  other 
species  is  half  so  valuable  to  the  farmer.  Pre-eminently  an  insect- 
eater,  he  destroys  more  beetles,  grasshonners,  and  the  like  than  all 
our  other,  mammab  together,  and  in  aadition  to  these  he  devours 
vast  numbers  of  mice. 

'*He  does  not  evince  that  dread  of  man  that  is  so  manifest  in  the 
vast  majority  of  our  mammals,  and  when  met  during  «jiy  of  his 
circumambulations  rarely  thinks  of  running  away.  He  is  slow  in 
movement  and  deliberate  in  action  and  does  not  often  hurry  him- 
self in  whatever  he  does.  His  ordinary  gait  is  a  measured  walk, 
but  when  pressed  for  time  he  breaks  into  a  low  shuffling  gallop. 
It  is  hard  to  intimidate  a  skunk,  but  when  once  really  frightened 
he  manages  to  get  over  the  ground  at  a  very  fair  pace. 

*'  Skunks  remain  active  tluroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
in  this  region,  and  hibernate  only  during  the-  severest  portion  of 
the  wint^.  They  differ  from  mjDst  of  our  hibernating  mammals 
in  that  the  inactive  period  is  apparently  dependent  solely  on  the 
temperature,  while  the  mere  amount  of  snow  has  no  influence 
whatever  upon  their  movements. 

"  Skunks,  particularly  when  youn^,  make  very  pretty  pets,  being 
attractive  in    appearance,   ^ntle    m   disposition,   interc»ting  in 
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mannera,  and  cleanly  in  habits — rare  qualities  indeed !  They  are 
)layful,  sometimes  mischievous,  end  manifest  considerable  affection 
^or  those  who  have  the  care  of  thenL  Their  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
and  sweet,  and  is  delicious  eating. 

^  Skunks  have  large  families,  from  six  to  ten  young  being  com- 
monly raised  each  season  ;  and  as  a  role  they  all  live  in  tiie  same 
hole  until  the  following  spring." 


We  now  come  io  the  tonsideratioii  of  the  remarkablo 
and  Overpowering  bdour  which  has  brought  the  skunk 
into  such  evil  notoriety,  fUid  which  is  not  the  mere  smell 
of  the  animal  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  evil- 
smelling  mammals,  but  arises  from  the  much-modified 
secretion  of  the  anal  glands.  These  glands,  although 
present  in  all  JIustelida,  are  especially  developed  in  the 
skunksj  and  are  peculiar  for  being  so  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  animal  that  at  ordinary  times,  as  Dr  ^lerriam 
has  stated,  the  animal  is  enabled  to  be  both  cleanly  and 
free  frbih  smell.  The  glands  which  secrete  the  odoriferous 
fluid  are  modifications  of  the  ordinary  anal  glands  possessed 
by  nearly  all  CarHivord^  but  in  the  skunks  they  are 
enormously  enlarged,  entirely  surround  the  rectum,  and 
are  provided  with  thick  muscular  giztard-like  coats.  The 
two  ducti  leading  frOm  these  glands  open  at  the  tips  of 
two  small  conical  papilltt  placed  just  inside  the  anus,  in 
such  a  position  that  by  everting  the  anus  the  animal 
can  protrude  them  externally,  and  with  them  can  guide 
the  direction  of  the  jet  of  nauseous  fluid,  which  is  often 
propelled  by  the  |)0werful  muscles  surrounding  the  glanda 
to  a  distance  of  from  8  to  12  feet. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  the  old  stories  about 
the  skunk's  smell  arising  from  its  urine,  and  of  its  splash- 
ing the  fluid  about  with  its  tail  are  both  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  secretion  itself  is  a  clear  yellowish 
liquid,  with  a  marvellously  penetrating  ammoniacal  and 
nauseous  smell  So  powerful  and  penetrating  is  this  smell 
that  Dr  Merriam  says,  "I  have  known  the  scent  to  become 
strikingly  apparent  in  every  part  of  a  well-closed  house, 
in  winter,  within  five  minutes  time  after  a  skunk  had  been 
killed  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards,'*  and 
under  favourable  conditions  it  may  be  distinctly  perceived 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile ;  instances  are  also  on 
record  of  persons  having  become  entirely  unconscious  after 
inhaling  the  smeU.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  to  act 
as  a  potent  remedy  in  cases  of  asthma  and  similar 
diseases,  but  to  moot  people  such  a  remedy  would  be 
almost  worse  than  the  disease  itself. 

The  other  species  of  skunk  are  the  following  :— 

The  Long-tailed  Skunk  {MephUia  maerura),  a  native  of  central 
and  southern  Mexico,  differs  from  the  common  species  by  generally 
having  two  white  stripes  along  its  sides,  and  by  its  much  longer 
and  bushier  tail 

The  little  Striped  Skunk  {Mephitis p%Uonus\  found  in  the  southern 
United  States,  and  ranffing  southwards  to  Yucatan  and  Guatemala, 
is  much  smaller  than  If.  m^itica,  and  its  colouring  is  of  a  very . 
peculiar  and  striking'  nature,  consisting  of  four  interrupted  \ongk- 
tudinal  white  stripes  on  a  black  ground,  the  general  aspNect  of  tho 
animal  beiuff  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  in  all  ^ia 
brightly  marked  family.  Its  skull  also  differs  to  such  an  extent 
from  that  of  the  common  skunk  that  this  species  has  been  separated 
as  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  SpilogcUSf^hut  there  is  hardly 
sufficient  reason  for  this. 

Finally,  the  Conepatl  (Conepatus  mapurito),  the  skunk  of  tropica] 
America,  ranging  from  Texas  to  Chili  and  Pata^^nia,  differs  still 
more  from  the  true  skunks,  although  in  colour  it  is  almost  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  common  species,  varving  in  the  same  way  and 
to  the  same  remarkable  extent  in  the  relative  development  of  the 
black  and  white.  Its  build  is  heavier  than  in  Mephitis ;  its  snoat 
and  head  are  more  nig-like ;  and  its  nostrils  open  downwards  and 
forwards  instead  of  laterally  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle.  Its  skull 
has  many  special  characters,  and  its  teeth  are  different  in  shape 
and,  as  a  rule,  in  number  also,  the  first  minute  premolar  of 
Mephitis  being  almost  invariably  absent,  so  that  ita  dental  formula 
is  only  if,  «f,  i^mf,  fA|— 82. 

For  deaeriptloiu  of  the  anil  ^anda  tea  Wfman,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc^  L  p.  110, 1844 ; 
Warren,  Fr.  BoU.  Sot.,  UI.  p.  17ft.  1851;  Parker,  Ann,  XaL,  r.  p.  S4«,  1871; 
Chatin,  Ann.  Bti.  Jfat.,  [9],  six.  p.  100, 1874 ;  and  fur  generml  dcacrlpilrc  accounts 
ae«  Allen,  Bmil.  Bnrtqrd  Ootl^  I  p.  178, 1869;  Cones,  fkr-bearing  Animals,  pp. 
187-MO,  isn ;  llerrUm,  «f  nipra.  (O.  T.) 

SKYIRA,  a  district  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kieff,  77  miles  south-west  of  Kieff,  and  27 
miles  from  the  Fastova  railway-junction.  It  is  merely  a  big 
village,  with  14,200  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  hat  municipal  institution*  only  as  the  seat  of 
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the  administnlbii  of  the  district  There  is  a  conaidenble 
export  of  grain  and  cattle  from  the  district  which  is  fertile 
and  has  manj  villages  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 
In  the  14th  oentory  Skvica  was  a  far  more  important  town 
than  nov,  bat  the  wars  destroyed  it»  so  that  two  centuries 
later  it  was  left  uninhabited ;  it  was  settled  anew  by 
Prince  Rdnnskt,  and  the  population  slowly  reached  the 
number  of  1000  by  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  town 
has  grown  rapidly  during  the  kst  ninety  years.- 

8KTE,  the  largest  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  Scot- 
land, is  situated  between  the  mainland  of  Invemesfrehire, 
within  which  county  it  is  included,  and  the  group  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides.    It  Ues  between  57*  1'  12"  and  57*  42' 
30'  N.  lat  and  5*  38'  50"  and  6*  4r  8"  W.  long.    It  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  at  its  eastern  comer  by  Loch 
Abh  and  Kyle  Bhea^  the  channel  at  the  narrowest  point 
having  a  broadtli  of  only  about  3  furlongs.    Southwards 
Kyle  Rhea  widens  out  into  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  and  to  the 
west  of  Loch  Alsh  there  is  a  eudden  widening  of  the  gap  to 
the  extent  of  about  9  miles.    Along  the  eastern  shore  are 
the  islands  of  Pabba,  Scalpa,  Baasay,  Fladda,  and  Bona. 
Tho  Minch  separating  Lewis  and  the  mainland  bounds 
Skye  on  the  north,  and  the  Little  Minch  to  the  north- 
west separates  it  from  North  Uist  and  Harris.    The  total 
area  is  411,703  acres  or  643  square  miles.    The  coast- 
line is  extremely  irregular,  abounding  in  inlets  of  a  great 
variety  of  form  and  sise^  and  in  the  north-and  west  it  is 
vrildly  preQipttou&     The  island  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  parta^  each  mfurked  off  by  its  diBlmctive  geology  and 
scenery.    By  much  the  largest  division  lies  to  tiie  north  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Loch  Brittle  to  the  head  of  Looh 
Sligachan.    In  this  area  the  rocks  are  almost  wholly 
varietifls  of  basalt  disposed  in  nearly  horisontal  sheets, 
whidi  ^ve  a  singiJar  tabular  shape  to  the  hills  and  ter- 
raced forms  to  the  sbpea    To  the  east  of  Loch  Snisort  are 
the  basaltio  groups  which  include  the  Storr  Bock  ^2860 
feetX  with  its  curious  columns,  and  the  Quiraing  (1774 
feet),  with  its  verdant  platform  in  the  centre  of  a  range' 
of  rugged  diilB.    In  the  north-west  are  Ifadeod's  Tables 
(1601  feet)  an4.  some  smaller  summits.     The  central 
dirisioii  may  be  defined  along  its  southern  border  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Loch  Slapin  to  Broadford.  Its  rocks 
sie  almost  vdioUy  of  volcanio  origiI^  and  belong  mainly 
to  two  groups,  each  characterised  by  its  peculiar  mountain 
outlines.    ^Die  dark  gabbroe  and  dolerites  form  the  jagged 
ridges  of  Uie  Cuillins,  and  reach  in  Scuir-na-Gillean  a 
height  of  3167  feet  wd  in  Blaaven'8042  feet    To  the 
north-east  of  the  Cuillins  tower  i^  striking  contrast  the 
pyramidal  Bed  Mountains,  consiBting  of  granite^  syenite, 
quarts-porphyry,  and  various  allied  rocka^  and  reaching  in 
Glamaig  a  he^^t  of  2670  feet    The  third  division  in- 
dodes  ail  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  consists  of  two  toler- 
ably distinct  tracts.    The  more  northerly  of  these  lies 
ahmg  the  base  of  the  Bed  HiUs^  and  forms  the  narrow 
pert  of  Skye  between  Strathaird  and  Broadford  Bay.    It 
is  composed  msinly  of  Secondary  rocks  (Lias  and  Oolite), 
throo^  which  the  eruptive  masses  of  the  Bed  Hills  have 
been  thrust    The  more  southerly  part  comprises  the  dis* 
trict  of  Sleat  and  consists  of  red  sandstone  (Torridon  sand- 
stone or  CSambrian),  rising  in  Scuir-na-Coinnich  to  2401 
feet  *^  of  various  crystalline  schists  and  quartsites  which 
str^di  from  Lodi  Alsh  along  the  Sound  of  Sleat  to  the 
southern  point  of  the  island.    A  considerable  tract  of  lime- 
stone lies  in  the  centre  of  Strath  Parish,  some  of  which 
has  been  altered  by  the  eruptive  rocks  into  a  pure  white 
nsrbk.   There  are  several  inland  lochs  of  considerable  sise^ 
the  largest  being  Loch  Coruisk,  remarkable  for  the  gloomy 
gnadeur  of  its  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  Cuillins. 

Oe  acoooat  of  the  damp  dimate  the  lasd  ii  better  adapted  for 
awbv  sheep  sad  cattle  than  for  tdlap.    A  lar^  number  of  cattle 


of  the  Watt  Highland  bieid  are  gisnd  oa  the  iaoott.  Ibe  t_.^ 
are  priocipelly  olackfaced,  bat  some  Cheviots  are  elso  Icept.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  infaabitanti  are  crofterey  who  inhabit  ehiefly 
ffliaerable  hats  with  a  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the 
■moke  eecaping  by  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  nomber  of  erofts  in 
Skye,  according  to'  the  report  of  the  Croflere  Commiesion  18Si, 
was  2061.  The  number  of  families  ejected  by  decrees  from  their 
holdings  between  1840  and  1860  was  6012,  repreeenting  a  popula- 
tion of  26,060,  and  between  1860  and  1888  1948,  representing  a 
popnlation  of  9740w  Many  of  the  erofters  copport  themselves  partly 
oy  fishing.  In  the  Loch  Catron  and  Skye  distnct  the  number  of 
boats  in  1884  was  960,  employing  2904  men  and  boys.  From 
20,627  in  1821  the  population  of  Skye  had  increased  to  28,082 
in  1841,  but  by  1871  it  had  decreased  to  17,830  and  in  1881  to 
16,889,  of  whom  16^099  were  Oaelio-speaking.  The  number  of 
females  was  8908  and  of  males  7986.  Portree^  the  principal  town, 
has  a  population  of  893w 

Sm,  besldM  the  works  refenca  U  vnddt  AcsaiM^  AlMEsndcr  Snlth's  Sm i 

«i  Sly«.  1866;  RolMrt  Bwbsasa's  I%t  M^bH4  Jdm,  im<  sod  Stftrt  ^  Ms 

Cht/I«^  OMNMiMiOH,  1884.  ^^ 

SLANDER.    See  LaiL. 

SLATE  ia  an  argillaceous  ro^  ot  various  odours— blne^ 
green,  puiple,  grey,  and  black-'^and  a  peculiar  structure 
by  which  it  reaidily  splits  into  thin  plates  or  kmin».  It 
is  of  sedimeptary  origin,  being  primarily  deposited  on 
ocean  floors  as  fine  mud  formed  by  the  waste  and  denuda- 
tion of  pre-existing  rocks,  and  afterwards  compressed, 
hardened,  and  altefed  into  compact  rocL  Slate  beds 
occur  midnly  in  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  DoTonian 
formations — frequently  alternating  with  banda  of  grit  and 
limeatone,  or  interstratified  with  febpathic  lava  or  adies— 
anc^  being  tilted  up  from  their  original  horiaontal  or  nearly 
horisontal  position,  stretch  across  wide  districts  in  a  seriee 
of  undulations,  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  crests,  or  dip 
into  tron^  underground  and  form  angles  of  every  inclina- 
tion with  the  horison.^ 

Skite  rock  splits  along  cleatage  phmes  which  are  die* 
tinet  from  and  independent  (3  original  stratiflcaticn. 
These  planes  are^  as  a  rulc^  Tertical  <»  highly  inclined,  and 
intersect  the  lines  of  bedding  at  various  angles,  but  some- 
times coincide  with  them.  The  strike  of  cleavage  is 
generally  parallel  with  that  of  the  slate  beds,  and  a  uni- 
form direction  is  often  maintained  over  wide  areas,  as  in 
North  Wales,  where  it  is  nearly  north-north-east  and  south* 
south-west,  while  in  Shropshiro  it  is  north-east  and  south- 
west^  and  in  Fembrokeehire  north-by-west  and  south-by-east. 
This  peculiar  cleavage  structure  is  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  intense  forces,  chiefly  lateral  pressure 
acting  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

Contraction,  compression,  shearing,  and  other  powerful 
forces  have  caused  great  disturbances  in  slate  beds,  since 
they  were  first  thrown  down  as  fine  sediment,  and  ihe 
results  are  seen  in  the  foldings,  contortions,  fissures,  rente, 
and  dielocations  that  now  ezist  The  fissures  often  follow 
well-defined  courses  and  form  divisional  |>lane8  termed 
joints, — some  running  parallel  with  the  strike  and  called 
strike  joints,  others  running  in  the  direction  of  the  dip 
and  called  dip  joints.    Dykes  of  greenstone  and  other 

^  The  fellowlng  table  shows  the  older  sedimentary  formatione  ia 
which  date  beds  mainly  oocur,  in  the  order  of  superposition : — 
Primary  or  Palmpmne  Hoekt, 
Permian.    Msgnesian  limestone,  msrls,  sandstones,  lfcc»  • 
Carboniferous.    Goal  measures,  limsstone,  slate,  ^ 
Peronian.    Old  red  sandstone,  slates,  ke, 
(  Ludlow  group, 
Upper.  <  I  Wenlock. 

(  Upper  L1ande>ery, 
'Lower  Llandovery, 
Osrsdoc  and  Bala* 
LlandeUo. 
.Lower.  *  Arenig. 

Trsmadoe. 
Ungulf^  flagk 
.Menerian  beds. 
Cambrian.    Ounbrisa  grit%  eonglomentfls^  and  slalea  ^ 

Primitive  oiyMline  rocks.    Gneiss,  schists,  Ac, 
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volcanic  matter,  and  also  veina  of  quartz,  intersect  the 
beds,  and  the  surfaces  of  rents  are  frequently  baked  by 
hc&t  ejected  from  the  interior.  Faults  also  occur,  and 
cause  displacements  of  the  beds  by  upheaval  or  down- 
throw of  one  or  other  side  of  a  rent. 

Several  varieties  of  clay  slate  are  met  with,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  the  mineral  that  chiefly  prevails.  The  colour 
— varying  shades  of  blue,  green,  and  purple  being  the  most 
oommon---depends  mainly  on  the  presence  of  iron  and  the 
form  in  which  it  exists.  The  common  roofing  slate  of  com- 
merce IB  generally  fine-grained,  and  combines  great  strength 
and  durability  with  moderate  weight.  It  is  also  very  dense, 
1  cubic  foot  weighing  over  170  lb,  while  according  to  Mr 
Wilkinson  it  takes  on  an  average  20,000  B>  to  crush  1  cubic 
inch. 

Certain  varieties  of  slate,  however,  are  soft  and  perish- 
able, particularly  the  black  carbonaceous  kinds.  Cubea  of 
iron  pyrites  frequently  occur  in  slate  rock,  and  are  generally 
deleterious  owing  to  their  tendency  to  decompose  and  fall 
out,  but  thi3  is  not  always  the  case,  as  some  of  the  most 
durable  slates  are  sprinkled  witli  pyrites  without  detriment. 

The  following  percentage  analysis  of  an  average  sample 
of  Welsh  roofing  slate  is  given  by  Prof.  Hull  ^  — 


Silica. 60-60 

Aloniina   1970 

Iron  (protoxide) 7 '88 

Lime 112 


Magnesia 2*20 

Potash 8-18 

Soda 2-20 

Water 880 


Slate  has  been  used  for  roofing  during  many  centuries, 
and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  old  castles  of  North 
Wales — such  as  Carnarvon  and  Conway — were  covered 
with  this  material  And  no  doubt  the  better  class 
of  houses,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  slate  beds, 
would  be  roofed  with  slates  obtained  by  rough  surface 
digging;  or  from  blocks  exposed  by  mountain  streams 
and  split  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  long  before  regular 
quarrying  operations  commenced.  The  Delabole  quarries 
of  Cornwall  had  acquired  considerable  importance  as  far 
back  as  the  16th  century,  and  some  of  the  Welsh  slate 
quarries  are  very  old,  as  are  those  of  Angers  in  France. 
But  the  slate  industry  belongs  mainly  to  the  present 
century  and  latter  part  of  the  18th ;  and  since  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  country  by  sea  and  land  communications 
the  progress  and  development  of  plate  quarries  have  been 
great  and  rapid.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  quarries 
of  North  Wales  are  worked  in  the  Cambrian  and  Lower 
Silurian  beds,  those  of  Llanberis  and  Penrhyn  being  worked 
in  the  former,  and  the  Festiniog  quarries  in  the  latter. 
Important  quarries  ace  worked  in  Cumberland  (Lower 
Silurian),  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  (Upper  Silurian), 
and  also  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (Devonian  and  Carboni- 
ferous), the  lake  districts  being  specially  noted  for  their 
rich  green  slates.  Some  of  the  western  and  midland 
districts  of  Scotland — mainly  Argyleshire,  Dumbartonshire, 
and  Perthshire — ^produce  very  strong  and  durable  slates 
(Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian),  the  largest  and  most 
important  quarries  being  at  Ballachulidh  iu  Argyllshire, 
where  15,(X)0  tons  are  annually  made.  The  Scotch  slates 
are  chiefly  blue  in  colour,  but  thin  beda  of  green  are  found 
in  some  of  the  central  districts. 

Slate  is  now  almopt  universally  used  for  roofing  houses 
and  buildings  of  every  description,  and  for  such  purix>ses 
it  is  unequalled,  the  better  sorts  possessing  all  the  quaritic<< 
necessary  for  protection  against  wind,  rain,  and  storm. 
The  finer  varieties  are  made  into  writing  slates,  and  in 
districts  where  cross  cleavage  exists  slate  pcncili  are 
made.  Flabs  are  also  manufactured,  and,  being  readily 
cut,  planed,  dresssed,  and  enamelled,  are  used  for  chimney 
pieces,  billiard  tables,  wall  linings,  cisterns,  paving,  tomb- 

^  BuOdinff  and  Ornamental  JSiona  of  Cfreu^  Britain  and  Foreign 
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stones,  ridge  rolls,  and  varioua  other  architectural  and 
industrial  purposes. 

Slate  rocks  are  quarried  hoth  above  ground  and  below  giouud, 
according  as  they  he  near  to  or  distant  from  the  sorfaco.  When  they 
are  near  the  sorface,  and  their  dip  corresponds  with  the  slope  of  tho 
l^and,  thej  are  in  the  most  favoorahle  position,  and  are  worked 
in  terraces  or  galleries  formed  along  the  strike  of  the  beds  and 
havinff  a  height  of  about  60  feet  The  galleries  are  genet  ally 
carried  on  in  sections  of  10  yards,  worked  acrojs  the  Uda,  aud 
may  rise  to  any  height  or  be  sank  below  the  surroanding  level  by 
excavations.  When  the  rook  is  mnch  removed  from  the  rurfaco,  or 
inconveniently  situated  for  open  workings,  it  is  quairied  in  uuJer- 
gronnd  chambers  reached  by  levels  driven  tliiougn  the  intervening 
mans  and  across  or  along  the  beds.  Or  it  may  be  iiecccuaiy  to  sink 
shafts  as  in  ooaUpits  before  the  rock  is  arrived  at,  but  the  coat  of 
doing  so  forms  a  serious  drawback.  Inclines,  waggons,  tramMsys. 
and  other  machinery  are  employed  in  slate  quarries  as  in  other 
(quarries,  to  suit  the  si)ecial  circumstaooes  aud  position  of  tlie  opera- 
tions, and  need  not  be  detailed. 

The  secUona  of  a  gallery  are  ^erally  woiked  by  ciewa  of  six 
men,  who  undertake  to  perform  all  operations  of  qiiarryinf^  split- 
tin&  and  dressing  at  iized  rates.  The  rock  is  lK>ied  by  jumper 
driUs  directed  and  turned  by  the  hand  and  driven  by  hammers. 
'^  hen  the  bore  is  short  and  of  small  diameter  one  man  can  do  the 
work,  holding  the  jumper  vnth  one  hand  and  u^ing  the  hammer 
with  the  other.  But  when  a  largo  mass  of  rock  ha^  to  be  thrown 
down  a  bore  4  to  6  feet  deep  and  a  diameter  of  2  to  8  inches  ia 
required  and  throe  men  are  employed,— one  to  guide  and  turn  th^ 
jumper  and  two  to  drive  it  with  heavy  hammers.  Bores  of  inter- 
mediate si2e  sre  made  by  two  men,  one  holding  and  the  other 
driving  the  driU.  When  the  boring  has  to  be  done  on  s  steep  face 
a  staging  la  fixed  to  the  rock  or  suspended  from  tl.e  top  by  means 
of  ropes.  The  explosive  generally  used  is  rock-Uajting  powder, 
being  the  most  suitable  for  tho  heaving  force  required  to  tlirow  ont 
or  detach  masses  of  rock  without  much  splintering,  which  would 
deetroy  the  blocks  for  slate  making  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
natural  cuts  or  joints  in  blasting,  as  the  rock  is  r^^adily  thrown  or 
worked  off  these.  From  the  mass  thrown  out  ly  the  blart,  or 
loosened  so  as  readily  to  come  away  by  the  us"  of  crt  wbars,  the 
men  carefully  select  and  sort  all  good  blocks  and  send  them  in 
waggons  to  the  slate  huts  to  be  split  and  drojscd  into  slates.  Two 
men  are  employed  at  this  operation — one  splitting  and  the  other 
dressing,  performing  their  work  iu  a  sitting  posture.  Ihe  splitter 
places  a  block  on  end  between  his  knees,  and  with  chisel  and  mallet 
splits  it  into  as  many  plates  as  poesible  of  the  usual  thickness  for 
roofing  purpojes — namely,  quarter  of  an  inch  moie  or  less  aocordine 
to  the  size  and  strengtii  required.  These  plsteti  u^  then  placwd 
horizontally  by  the  dresser  on  a  vertical  iron  **  stand,*'  and  cut  mith 
a  sharp  knife  into  slates  of  vsrious  sizes  suitable  for  the  maiket 
(from  80  in.  x  16  in.  to  10  in.  x  6  in.).  Certain  sizes  are  deeignatci 
by  names  from  the  peerage,  such  ss  princesses  (24  in.  x  14  in&), 
duchesses  (24  x  12),  marchionessis  (22  x  11),  countesses  (20  x  10), 
visconntoMes  (18  x  9),  ladies  {19  x  10),  ka.  In  every  slate  rock 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  waste  or  bad  rock,  which  is  thrown  awiy 
as  rubbish— the  proportion  of  good  to  bad  varying  from  on**  in 
twelve  to  one  in  thirty.  Attempts  aro  being  made  at  preiteut  to 
have  this  waste  material  manufactured  into  some  article  of  indus- 
tiial  value  ;  and,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  silica  aud  alumina,  th»ae 
attempts  should  prove  successful 

The  slate  industry  of  the  British  Isles  is  now  of  very  couaiJerablo 
importance,  that  of  North  Wales  in  particular  being  immense. 
According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  slaf  ouoiriers  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  15,765,  while  over  half  a  million 
tolis  of  slaves  aud  slabs  are  produced  annually,  the  value  of  which 
may  bo  estimated  at  or  over  £1,250,000.  The  number  of  slates 
exported  in  1884  exceeded  49  millions,  th^  declaied  value  bein,; 
£251,824,  of  which  over  85  millions  went  1o  Germany,  value'l  at 
£168,821,  over  5f  millions  to  Australasia,  valued  at  £87,474,  and 
over  3  millions  to  Denmark,  valued  at  £34,304. 

Good  slate  beds  are  also  worked  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Tipperary,  Coik,  and  Kerry 
(Lowei:  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferou/).  On  the  continent 
of  Kurope  sin  to  rock  is  worked  in  Devonian  and  other  forma  tiona 
— ^in  France  (Lower  Silurian  and  Devonian),  BeUiuni,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Geimany,  Austria,  and  Ilaly  (Oolitic).  Iu  North  Ameri-*a 
immense  slate  beds  exteud  from  Kowfoundlaud  wcaiwaids  to  tl.*» 
Great  Iiakc«  and  rauth westwards  to  Arkansas  (I'.S.);  au'l  <*lat« 
quarries  sre  ^uccodsfuUy  worked  in  Newfo'indland,  C^iuada,  and  in 
the  cJtetcs  of  Maine,  "\  ermont,  »Iaasachu.»e*U,  N.'W  York.  Pcun 
sylvania,  A\.  Wriliii*?  and  roolin^  siatoa  and  dlabs  of  «ve^y  variety 
of  sire  ana  colour  are  manufactured  in  these ;  but  none  of  th-* 
quarries  have  hitherto  reactied  the  immense  QoveloDnients  of  tl.c 
principsl  ones  in  North  Wales,  and  yet  with  characteristi.'  eut«!r. 
pride,  roofing  slates  hav*»  been  within  recent  years  imported  to  Great 
Britain  from  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States.  ^D.  C 
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r  appears  to  be  tr«e  that^  in  the  words  of  Dunoyer,  the 
economic  regime  of  every  society  which  haft  recently 
become  sedentary  is  founded  on  the  slavery  of  the 
industrial  professions.  In  the  hunter  period  the  cavago 
warrior  does  not  enslave  his  vanquished  enemy,  but  ^lays 
him ;  the  women  of  a  conquered  tribe  he  may,  however, 
carry  off  and  appropriate  as  wives  or  as  servants,  for  in 
this  period  domestic  labour  falls  almost  altogether  on  their 
sex.  In  the  pastoral  stage  slaves  will  be  captured  only  to 
be  sold,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  may  be  reqmred 
for  the  care  of  flocks  or  the  small  amount  of  cultivation 
which  is  then  undertaken.  It  is  in  proportion  as  a 
sedentary  life  prevails,  and  agricultural  exploitation  is 
practised  on  a  larger  sode,  whilst  warlike  habits  continue 
to  exist,  that  the  labour  of  slaves  is  increasingly  introduced 
to  provide  food  for  the  master,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
him  from  irksome  toil  Of  tljis  stage  in  the  social  move- 
ment slaveiy  seems  to  have  been,  as  we  have  said,  a 
universal  and  inevitable  accompaniment. 

But  wherever  theocratic  organizations  established  them- 
selves slavery  in  the  ordinary  sense  did  not  become  a 
vital  element  in  the  social  system.  The  members  of  the 
lowest  class  were  not  in  a  state  of  individual  subjection : 
the  entire  caste  to  which  they  belonged  was  collectively 
Bobject.  It  ift  in  the  communities  in  which  the  military 
order  obtained  an  ascendency  over  the  sacerdotal,  and 
which  were  directly  organized  for  war,  that  slavery  (as 
the  word  is  commonly  understood)  had  its  really  natural 
and  appropriate  phice.  And,  as  war  performed  an  indis- 
pensable function  in  human  history,  our  just  horror  for 
some  aspects  of  slavery  must  not  prevent  us  from  reoognis- 
iog  that  institution  as  a  necessary  step  in  social  progress. 
It  is  not  merely  that  in  its  first  establishment  slavery  was 
an  immense  advance  by  substituting  for  the  immolation 
of  captives,  often  accompanied  by  cannibalism,  their 
permanent  occupation  in  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the 
victor.  This  advantage,  recalled  by  an  old  though 
moneous^  etymology,  is  generally  acknowledged.  But  it 
a  not  so  well  understood  that  slavery  discharged  important 
offices  in  tiie  later  social  evolution — first,  by  enabling 
military  action  to  prevail  with  the  degree  of  intensity  and 
continuity  recralsite  for  the  system  of  incorporation  by 
conquest  which  was  its  final  destination ;  and.  secondly, 
by  forcing  the  captives,  who  with  their  descendants  came 
to  form  the  majoHty  of  the  population  in  the  conquering 
community,  to  an  industrial  life,  in  spite  of  the  antipathy 
to  regular  and  sustained  labour  which  is  deeply  rooted 
in  human  nature,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
social  movement/  when  insouciance  is  so  common  a  trait, 
and  irresponsibility  is  hailed  as  a  welcome  relief.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  consideration,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
nowhere  has  productive  industry  developed  itself  m  the 
form  of  voluntary  effort;  in  every  country  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  it  was  imposed  by  the  strong 
upon  the  weak,  and  was  wrought  into  the  habits  of  the 

^  Senmt  is  not  cogiukie  with  aervare,  m  hu  often  been  sup- 
poMd;  it  ii  raally  related  to  the  Homeric  tlptpos  and  the  verb 
clip*,  with  which  the  Latin  aero  is  to  be  connected.  It  may  be  here 
meatioDed  that  slave  was  originally  a  national  name ;  it  meant  a  man 
of  SlaTonie  taoe  captoied  and  made  a  bondman  to  the  Germans. 
"  From  the  Bazine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of  captives  or  sub- 
jects, .  . .  they  [the  Slavonians]  overspread  the  land,  and  the  national 
appellation  of  the  Slavee  has  been  degraded  by  chsnce  or  malice  from 
the  signification  of  glory  to  that  of  servitude  "  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
FaU,  ch.  Iv.).  The  historiah  alludes  to  the  derivation  of  the  national 
name  from  dava,  glory.  Bee  Skeat's  JUvm.  JHeL^  s.v. ;  see  also 
fiLava, 


people  only  by  the  stem  discipline  of  constraint.  From 
the  former  point  of  view  the  freeman,  then  essentially  a 
warrior,  and  the  slave  were  mutual  auxiliaries,  simulta- 
neously exercising  different  and  complementary  functions 
—each  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  furthering  the 
activity  of  the  other,  and  thus  co-operating,  without 
competition  or  conflict,  towards  a  common  public  end. 
In  modem  slavery,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  occu- 
pations of  both  parties  were  industrial,  the  existence  of 
a  servile  class,  instead  of  rendering  the  citizens  dis- 
posable for  social  service  in  a  different  field,  only 
guaranteed  for  some  of  them  the  possibility  of  self- 
indulgent  ease,  whilst  it  imposed  on  others  the  necessity 
of  indigen^  idleness. 

It  was  in  the  Roman  state  that  military  action — in 
Greece  often  purposeless  and,  except  in  the  resistance  to 
Persia,  on  the 'whole  fmitless — worked  out  the  social 
mission  which  formed  its  tme  justification.  Hence  at 
Rome  slavery  also  most  properly  found  its  place,  so  long 
as  that  mission  was  in  progress  of  accomplishment.  As 
soon  as  the  march  of  conquest  had  reached  its  natural 
limit,  slavery  began  to  be  modified ;  and  when  the  empire 
was  divided  into  the  several  states  which  had  grown  up. 
under  it,  and  the  system  of  defence  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  substituted  for  the  aggressive  system  of 
antiquity,  slavery  gradually  disappeared,  and  was  replaced 
by  serfdom,  whidi  again»  with  the  rise  of  modem  industrial 
life,  gave  way  to  personal  freedom. 

We  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  political  results  of  ancient 
slavery,  and  have  found  it  to  have  been  in  certain  respects 
not  only  useful  but  indispensable.  When  we  consider  its 
moral  effects,  whilst  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  to  avoid 
exaggeration,  we  must  yet  pronounce  its  influence  to  have 
been  profoundly  detrimental  In  its  action  on  the  slave 
it  marred  in  a  great  measure  the  happy  effects  of  habitual 
industry  by  preventing  the  development  of  the  sense  of 
human  dignity  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  morals, 
whilst  the  culture  of  his  ideas  and  sentiments  was  in  most 
cases  entirely  neglected,  and  the  spontaneous  education 
arising  from  the  normal  family  relations  was  too  often 
altogether  denied  hiuL  On  the  morality  of  the  masters — 
whether  personal,  domestic,  or  social — the  effects  of  the 
institution  were  disastrous.  The  habit  of  absolute  rule, 
always  dangerous  to  our  nature,  was  peculiarly  cormpting 
when  it  petietrated  every  department  of  daily  life,  and 
when  no  external  interference  checked  individual  caprice 
in  its  action  on  the  feelings  and  fortunes  of  inferiors.  It 
tended  to  destroy  the  power  of  self-command,  and  exposed 
the  master  to  the  baneful  influences  of  flattery.  As  regards 
domestic  morality,  the  system  offered  constant  facilities  for 
libertinism,  and  tended  to  subvert  domestic  peace  by  com- 
promising the  just  dignity  and  ruining  the  happiness  of 
the  wife.  The  sons  of  the  family  were  familiarized  with 
vice,  and  the  general  tone  of  feeling  of  the  younger 
generation  was  lowered  by  their  intimate  association  with 
a  despised  and  degraded  class.  On  social  morality, 
properly  so  called,  the  habits  of  cmelty,  or  at  least  of 
harshness,  engendered  by  the  relation,  had  a  powerful 
reaction.  Hume  observes  on  "the  little  humanity  com- 
monly observed  in  persons  accustomed  from  their  infancy 
to  exercise  so  great  authority  over  their  fellow-creatures 
and  to  trample  upon  human  nature.  .  .  .  Nor,"  he  adds, 
"  can  a  more  probable  reason  be  assigned  for  the  severe, 
I  might  say,  barbarous  manners  of  ancient  times  than  the 
practice  of  domestic  slavery,  by  which  every  man  of  itink  ^ 
v«a»  rendered  a^  petty  tyrant^  and  educated  amidst  the/ 
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flattery,  sabmisaion,  and  low  debasement  of  his  slaTes.** 
These  depbrable  results  were^  of  oourBe,  not  tmiyeraally 
produced ;  there  were  admirable  exceptions  both  amongst 
masters  and  amongst  slaves — instances  of  benevolent  pro- 
tection on  the  one  side  and  of  nnselfish  devotion  on  the 
other,  which  did  honour  to  human  nature ;  but  the  evil 
effects  without  doubt  greatly  preponderated. 

We  proceed  to  a  closer  study  of  the  institution  of  slaveiy 
as  it  existed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  societies  respectively. 

We  find  it  already  iiilly  established  in  the  Homeric  period. 
The  priaonere  taken  in  war  are  retained  as  slsTes,  or  sold  {11.,  xziT. 
752)  or  held  at  ransom  {II.,  ▼!  427)  by  the  captor.  Sometimes  the 
men  of  a  conquered  town  or  district  are  slain  and  the  women  carried 
off  {OcL,  iz,  40).  Not  onlre^nentlT  tree  persons  were  kidnapped  by 
pirates  and  sold  in  other  regions,  luce  Eamnns  in  the  Odftaey,  The 
slare  might  thus  bo  by  birth  of  eqnal  rank  with  his  master,  who 
knew  that  the  same  fate  might  befall  himself  or  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  The  institution  does  not  present  itself  in  a  very 
harsh  form  in  Homer,  especially  if  we  consider  (as  Grote  suggests) 
that  **  all  classes  were  much  on  a  level  in  taste,  sentiment,  and 
invtmction."  The  male  slayes  were  employed  in  the  tillage  of  the 
land  and  the  tendine  of  cattle,  and  the  females  in  domestic  work 
and  household  manufactures.  The  principal  slaTes  often  eigoyed 
the  confidence  of  their  masters  and  had  important  duties  entrusted 
to  them  ;  and,  after  lengthened  and  meritorious  service,  were  put 
in  possession  of  a  house  and  property  of  their  own  (Od.,  xiv.  04). 
Grote's  idea  that  the  women  slaves  were  in  a  more  pitiable  con- 
dition than  the  males  does  not  seem  justified,  except  jwrhaps  in 
the  case  of  the  aldrides,  who  turned  the  household  mills  ^hich 
ground  the  flour  consumed  in  the  family,  and  who  were  sometimes 
overworked  by  unfeeling  masters  (Od,  zz.  110-119).  iPart  of  the 
agricultural  work  was  sometimes  done  by  poor  hired  freemen 
{ihdes),  who  are  spoken  of  as'  a  wretched  class  (Od.,  i±  490),  and 


desirable  position  than  the  average  slave.  Homer  conceives  the 
lot  of  the  latter  as  a  bitter  one  (Otf.,  viii.  528;  i/.,  xix.  802);  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  tiie  element  of  chsjijge  from  a  former 
elevated  position  usually  enters  into  his  descriptions.  He  marks 
in  a  celebrated  couplet  his  sense  of  the  moral  deterioration  com- 
monly wrought  by^  the  condition  of  slavery  {OcL,  rvii  822). 

It  18,  however,  in  historic  Greece,  where  we  have  ample  docu- 
mentary information,  that  it  is  most  important  to  study  the 
system  of  slavery,— -cmd  especially  at  Athens,  where  the  principal 
^ork  of  Greek  civilization  found  ita  accomplishment  The  case  of 
Sparta^  in  some  respects  peculiar,  must  be  separately  considered. 

The  sources  of  slavery  in  Greece  were : — 1.  Birth,  the  condition 
being  hereditary.  This  was  not  an  abundant  sourocL  women  slaves 
being  less  numerous  than  men,  and  wise  masters  maldng  the  union 

Ef  the  sexes  rather  a  reward  of  sood  servise  than  a  matter  ot  specu- 
ition  (Xen.,  <Eeon»,  iz.  5).  It  waa  in  general  eheaper  to  buy  a 
slave  than  to  rear  one  to  the  age  of  labour.  2.  Sale  of  children  opr 
their  free  parents,  which  was  tolerated,  ®zoept  in  Attica^  or  their 
ezposure,  which  was  permitted,  ezcept  at  Thebea.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  was  sometimes  to  subject  them  to  a  servitude 
worse  than  death,  as  is  seen  in  the  plays  of  Plantus  and  Terence, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  depict  Greek,  not  Roman,  manners. 
Freemen,  through  indigence,  sometimes  sold  themselves,  and  at 
Athens,  up  to  the  time  of  Solon,  an  insolvent  debtor  became  the 
slave  oi  his  creditor.  8.  Capture  in  war.  Not  only  Asiatics  and 
Thracians  thus  became  slaves,  but  in  the  many  wars  between 
Grecian  states,  continental  or  colonial,  Greeks  were  reduced  to 
slavery  by  men  of  their  own  race.  Thus  Spartans  were  slaves  at 
Tegoa,  and  Gelon  sold  out  of  their  countiy  the  conunonalty  of 
Hyblnau  Mema.  At  Platflea,  at  Scione,  in  Kelos,  the  men  were 
massacred  or  deported,  the  women  enslaved.  Athenians  were  sold 
at  Samoa,  and  in  Sicily  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  In  the 
struggle  of  parties  at  Oorcyra,  each  faction,  when  triumphant,  con- 
demned the  other  to  massacre  or  slaverv.  Gallicratidaa  pronounced 
against  the  enslavement  of  Greeks  bv  Greezs,  but  violated  his  oim 
principle,  to  which,  however,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  appear 
to  have  oeen  faith/uL  Philip  sold  his  Olynthian  captives,  and, 
after  Thebea  was  taken  by  Alexander,  80,000  women  and  children 
are  said  to  have  been  sold.  4.  Piracy  and  kidnappin|^  The 
descents  of  pirates  on  the  coasts  were  a  perpetual  souroe  of  danger; 
the  pirate  was  a  gainer  either  by  the  ssie  or  by  the  redemption  of 
his  captives.  If  ransomed,  the  victim  beoime  by  AfJietuan  ^aw 
the  slave  of  his  redeemer  till  he  paid  in  money  or  labour  the  price 
which  had  been  given  for  him.  Kidnanpers  {andrapoditlm)  carried 
off  children  even  in  cities,  and  reared  them  as  slavea.  Whether 
from  hostile  forays  or  from  piracy,  any  Greek  was  ezposed  to  the 
risk  of  enslavement ;  it  was  a  sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over 
all  heads.  5.  Commeroe.  Besides  the  sale  of  slaved  which  took 
place  as  a  result  of  th»captnre  of  cities  or  other  militaiy  opentioni» 


there  was  a  svstematie  slave  trade.  Syria,  Ponins,  Lydia,  Galatia, 
and  above  all  Thiace  were  sources  of  supply.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
also  furnished  a  certain  number,  and  Italy  a  few.  Of  foreigners, 
the  Asiatica  bore  the  greatest,  value,  as  most  amenable  to  com- 
mand, and  most  versed  in  the  arts  of  luxurious  refinement.  But 
Greeks  were  highest  of  all  in  esteem,  and  they  were  much  sought 
for  foreign  sale.  Greece  proper  and  Ionia  supplied  the  potty 
Eastern  princes  with  courtoans  and  female  ransicians  and  danccia. 
Athens  was  an  important  slave-market,  and  the  state  profited  by 
a  taz  on  the  sales ;  but  the  princi[>al  marts  were  those  of  Cyprus, 
Samoa,  Ephesus,  and  especisJly  Chios. 

The  slaves  wete  -employed  either  in  domestic  service— as  houso- 
hold  managers,  attendants,  or  personal  escorts— or  in  work  of  other 
kinds,  agricultural  or  urban.  In  earlv  Attica,  and  even  down  to 
the  time  of  Periclea,  the  landowners  lived  in  the  country.  The 
Peloponnesian  yfar  introduced  a  change :  and  after  that  time  tha 
proprietors  resided  at  Athens^  and  the  cultivation  was  in  the  hands 
of  slaves.  In  manufactures  and  commerce,  alsa  serrilo  gradually- 
displaced  free  labour.  Speculators  either  oirectly  employed  slaves 
as  artisans  or  commercial  and  banking  agents,  or  hirod  them  out^ 
sometinm  for  work  in  mines  or  factories,  sometimes  for  service  In. 
private  houses,  as  cooks,  flute-players,  &c.,  or  /or  viler  uses.  ^Thore 
were  also  public  slaves ;  of  tnese  some  belonged  to  iemnles,  to 
which  they  were  presented  as  offerings,  amongst  them  being  the 
courtesans  who  acted  as  huroduUs  at  Corintn  and  at  Eryz  In 
Sicily;  otiiers  were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  tiie  magistrates 
or  to  public  works ;  tnere  were  at  Athens  1200  Scvthian  arcnertf 
for  the  police  of  the  city;  slaves  served,  too,  in  pie  fleets,  and  were 
employed  in  the  armios.~-commonly  as  workm^  and  ezceptionally 
as  solaiers.  > 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Greece, -or  even  at  Athens,  can  sca^vehr 
be  determined  with  any  tolerable  approach  to  certainty.  It  ja 
stated  by  Athennus  (vi  20),  on  tne  autnority  oi.  Ctcsiclc^hot'th^ 
census  of  JOemetrius  Phalereua  gave  for  Athens  21,00d  citizens, 
10,000  metics  (resident  foreigners),  and  400.000  slaves.  It  is  also 
sUted  by  the  pame  author  that  Corinth  had  possessed  4^0,000 
slaves  and  .£gina  470,000.  Hume,  in  his^ssajr ''On  the  |Wi-' 
lousness  of  Aocient  Kations.^  maintained  that  the  assertion  p^ 
AtheniBUB  respecting  Athens  is  quite  incredible^ — that-the  number 
of  Athenian  uaves  is  at  least  augmented  hj  A  whole  cipher,  and 
ought  not  to  be  teoarded  as  more  than  -40JKXV"  Boeckh  and 
Letronna  have  sinc^  made  the  question  the  subtiect  of  fireah 
studies.  The  former  has  fixed  the  number  of  Attic  sLaves  at  about 
866,000,  the  ktter  at  100,006  or  120,000.  M.  Wallon  )u^  levlaed 
the  labours  of  these  scholars,  knd  adduced  further 
of  hia^own.^  He  estimates  the^umber  of  slaves  ^ 
^ttica  in  aomestio  service  at  4d000 ;  in  agriculture 
the  mine^  at  10,000 ;  in  manufacturea  and  oommei 
To  these  must  be  added,  for  old  people  and  c^ild^'en  nnder^twi^lvo 
]rears  m.  age,  0000  and  26,O0d  respiBctiveli 
slaves,  of -whom,  as  we  have  said,  12tKHrare 
thus  amves  at  the  oonduaion  tnat  the  servile 

was  comprised  between  the  limixs  of  188.00C  ,  ^-  , 

the  f^  ^pnlanon  being  aboui  07,000.  >nd  tha  moticrf  amooni- 
ing  to  40,000.  Jhe  alaves  thi|B  bore  to  fhe  free  kstive  tx^nlation 
the  ratio  of  8  to  1.  The  numbers  given  by  Atnemeus  for  Corinth 
and  .£gina,  tnough  accepted  by  Boeckh,  appear  to  be  ez6esstvOy 
and  are  rejected  by  Clinton  and  by  M.  WaOon;  the-true  ^mmlMra 
were  no  doubt  laxge^  but  we  iucve^^to  m^ans  of  determining  uiem 
even  approximately.  Next  after  tnese- cities  in  the  magnitnae-pf 
their  slave  population  came,  on  the  ^noinli 
amongst  the  insular  states,  Chios  and  Bjiodes. 
Tarentum,  Sybaris,  and  Cyrene  alao  had  ^inmerous 
daves. 

The  oondttion  of  slaves  afAthens^wasnot  in^neral  a  wretched 
one.  Demosthenes  {In  Mid.,  p.  580)  says  that,  if  the  barbariana 
from  whom  the  daves  were  bought  were  informed  of  the  mild  treai- 
ment  they  received,  they  would  entertain  a  ffrcai  esteem  for  the 
Athenians.  .  Plautus  in  more  than  one  place  tlunks  it  necessary  to 
ezplain  to  the  spectators  of  his  plays  that  slaves  at  Athens  enjoyed 
such  privileges,  uid  even  Uconoe,  as  must  be  surprising  io  a  Boman 
audienca  The  aUve  was  introduced  with  certain  customary  lites 
into  his  position  in  tne  family;  he  was  in  practice,  though  not 
by  law,  permitted  to  accumulate  a  private  fund  of  nis  own ;  hia 
marriage  was  also  Yecognizea  by  custom;  though  in  ^neral 
excluded  from  sacred  ceremonies  and  public  sacrifices,  slaves  wera 
admissible  to  religious  associations  cr  a  private  kind ;  there  w«ra 
some  popular  festivals  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  participate  f 
they  had  even  special  onea  for  themselves  t)oth  at  Athens  and  in 
other  Greek  centres.  Their  remains  were  deposited  in  the  lamil  v 
tomb  of  their  master,  who  sometimes  erected  monuments  in  testi- 
mony of  lus  affection  and  regret.  They  often  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  either  with  the  head  of  the  house  or  its  younger  membon : 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  often  thia  intimacy  was  founded,  not 
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CBtiitttil  nmet,  m  ^  fbc  lie^o  attii^b  of  Ulyan*  and 
t  Ml  liMOlinit  lelf-amrtion  OA  tho  od«  nde  and  a  ■pint  of 
iffiwottiiy  eooraliaiiM  oh  tho  ofhor,  tiie  Utter  hiring  iti  iummi 
^Ibv;  is  dttridlflg  atffiOM  Niid*Nd  by  tha  tlsTe.  Ariatophanai 
ajMi  msttiaa  ahdir  «l  Imw  oftan  naort  waa  had  to  the  diaoiplixia  of 
a^  M^  aVed  Jfi  fh«  aaai  of  domaatio  aUyoa.  Thoaa  employed  ht 
vorla&opa,'  imiBa  (hrtfaMM  wara  ihamaalraa  moat  oommonly  of 
aerriie  atthn,  Vad  f^tehlt  i  hifte  lot  than  domaatica  ;  and  the 
agnealtnrtLl  labditfers  ^tfS  itbt  ttttfreMaatly  ohainad,  and  treated 
niach  in  the  aame  way  aa  h^ifi  ^  btivdAt  Tha  diaplaanire  of  the 
maater  aometimea  dimniwwd  bia  d6meatio«  id  the  mora  opiireaaiva 
laboiira  of  the  mill  or  the  mine;  A  refnge  fiom  onial  treatment 
vaa  afforded  hy  the  templee  and  altan  of  thd  §o6»  And  by  the 
aaerad  gmreB.  Nor  did  Athenian  law  leare  the  ilATd  wUhoot 
protection.  Ha  had,  aa  Demoathenea  boasts,  an  action  for  oiltrigtf 
uka  a  freeman,  and  hia  death  at  the  hand  of  a  atranfler  waa 
ayensed  like  that  of  a  citixen  (Eurip.,  Etc,  288),  whilst,  if  caoaed 
by  hia  maater'a  riolenoe,  it  had  to  be  atoned  for  by  exile  and  a 
xeUgiooa  expiation.  Eran  when  the  alaTa  had  killed  his  maater, 
the  leUtiTaa  of  the  hooaa  oonld  not  themaeWea  inflict  pnniahment ; 
they  were  obliged  to  hand  him  over  to  the  magistrate  to  be  dealt 
with  by  l^gal  prooees.  The  slare  who  had  jnat  gronnds  of  com- 
plaint i^^aimit  nia  maater  oonld  demand  to  be  sold ;  when  he  alleged 
his  right  to  libertj,  the  law  granted  him  a  defender  and  the 
asBctuariaa  offered  him  an  asylam  till  jiidffAent  ahoold  be  ^ven. 
Seciuitiea  were  taken  asainat  the  raTolt  of  sJaTea  by  not  associating 
thoae  of  the  aame  nationality  and  language ;  they  were  sometimoe 
fettered  to  preTent  flighty  and,  after  a  first  attempt  at  escape, 
branded  to  ncilitate  their  reooTerr.  There  were  treatiea  between 
alataa  for  the  extradition  of  fngitiTea,  and  contrscta  of  mutual 
aaanranna  between  indifiduala  againat  their  loas  by  flight  Their 
inclination  to  take  adraDtaga  of  opportanitiea  for  thia  purpose  is 
aiiown  by  the  number  that  escaped  from  Athena  to  join  the 
Bpartana  when  occupying  Deoelea.  There  were  formidable  rcTolta 
aft  tha  minea  of  Laurium,  and  more  than  once  in  Chioa.  The 
•widanca  of  alarea— women  aa  well  aa  men— waa  often,  with  the 
oonaent  of  their  maatars,  taken  by  torture ;  and  that  method  ia 
Moacally  eommanded  by  tha  oiaton  aa  a  aura  meana  of  arriving  at 
tihe  tmth,  thoiuh  aometimaa,  whan  it  suits  their  immediate  object, 
tliey  take  a  diwant  tone.  Tha  aareral  forma  of  tha  **  a  ueation  " 
an  •nomaratad  ia  tha  I^rofft  of  Aristophanea.  If  the  uaye  waa 
nntalatsd  or  aarfonsir  iajured  in  tha  prooeas,  oompenaation  waa 
made,  not  to  him.  Sat  to  hia  maatar  by  tha  penon  who  had 
demanded  the  use  of  torture. 

The  shiTe  oonld  punhaoa  hia  liberty  with  hia  paculium  by 
agreenoent  with  hia  maatar.  Ha  eonld  be  liberated  by  will,  or, 
during  hia  maatar^a  life,  by  proclamation  in  the  theatre,  the  law 
eonrta,  or  other  public  places^  or  hr  having  hia  name  inacribed  in 
the  pnUio  r^ter%  or,  in  the  later  age  of  Qreeoe,  by  sale  or 
dflfnafrien  to  csrtain  tamplea— an  act  which  did  not  make  the  alave 
a  hierodnla  bat  a  freeman.  Conditiona  were  aometimea  attached 
to  emancipation,  aa  of  remaining  for  life  or  a  definite  time  with 
the  former  msater,  or  another  person  named  by  him,  or  of  per- 
fonniug  aome  apeclal  aerrice ;  paynyenta  or  lighta  of  aucoeasion  to 
property  might  alao  be  leaerred.  By  mannnusaion  the  Athenian 
aUye  became  in  relation  to  the  atate  a  metic,  in  relation  to  hia 
master  a  client  He  waa  thus  in  an  intermediate  condition 
between  slavery  and  complete  freedom.  If  the  freedman  Tiolated 
hie  duties  to  his  patron  ha  waa  subject  to  an  action  at  law,  and  if 
the  decision  were  sgainst  him  he  waa  again  reduced  to  alaveiy. 
He  became  a.  full  member  of  the  state  only,  as  in  the  case  of 
foreignscs,  by  a  vote  in  an  assembly  of  six  thousand  dtizena  ;  and 
even  this  vote  might  be  set  adde  by  a  gn^fhs  paranonum.  Slavea 
who  had  Tendered  eminent  aervicee  to  the  public,  aa  those  who 
fought  at  Aiginusa  and  at  Chieronea,  were  at  once  admitted  to 
the  etatus  of  citizens  in  the  chws  of  (soHxlled)  Flatcans.  Bat  it 
woold  appear  that  even  in  their  case  some  civic  ri^ts  were  reeerved 
and  .looorded  only  to  their  children  by  a  female  dtiaen.  The 
nnmber  of  freedmen  at  Athena  seems  never  to  have  been  great 

It  is  well  known  that  Aristotle  held  alavery  to  be  neoeessTy  and 
natural,  and,  nnder  juat  conditiona,  beneficial  to  both  partiea  in 
the  relation— Tiewa  which  were  correct  enough  from  the  political 
sidep  regnrd  being  had  to  the  contemporaij  aocial  atate.  Hia 
inactical  motto,  u  he  is  the  author  of  the  JSbMomisf  attribnted 
to  lum,  ia— ''no  oatran,  and  no  familiarity."  There  ought,  he 
aaya,  to  be  held  out  to  the  aUve  the  hope  of  liberty  aa  the  reward 
of  hia  service.  Plato  oondemned  the  practice,  which  the  theory  of 
Aristotle  also  by  implication  sots  aaide  aa  inadmiasible,  of  Greeks 
haring  Greeks  for  slavea.  In  the  Lawt  he  accepts  tho  institution 
a*  a  neoeessry  though  embanasaing  one,  and  reoommends  for  the 
safety  of  the  maateia  that  nativee  of  different  countries  should  be 
mixed  and  that  they  ahoold  all  be  well  treated.  Bat,  whilst 
condemning  harrimeas  towarda  them,  he  encoura^  the  feeling  of 
eoBtompt  for  them  aa  a  cUas.  Xenophon  also,  m  urging  a  mild 
Uoatmcint  of  them,  soema  to  have  in  view,  not  their  ownwell- 
beinfr  biU  the  aecnrity  of  the  maatera.  The  later  moral  schools  of 
Qieaoe  Bcaccely  at  au  coBoem  themaelvea  with  tha  inatitution. 


The  Epicurean  had  no  aerupla  about  the  aervitnae  of  thoee  wnoeo 
laboara  contributed  to  lus  own  indulgence  and  tranquillity ;  ho 
would  at  moat  cultivate  an  eaay  tamper  in  hia  dealings  with  them. 
The  Stoic  regarded  the. condition  of  freedom  or  slavery  as  an 
external  accident,  indifferent  in  the  ere  of  wisdom  ;  to  him  it  was 
irrational  to  see  in  liberty  a  grc'^nd  of  pride  or  in  slavery  a  subject 
of  complaint ;  from  intohsiable  indignity  suicide  wss  an  cver-oiieD 
meana  of  eacapo.  The  poeta— eapecially  the  authora  of  the  Kew 
Comedy— strongly  inculcate  humanity,  and  insist  on  the  funda- 
mental equality  of  the  slave.  The  oelebnted  "homo  jam"  is  a 
translation  from  Alexis,  and  the  spirit  of  it  broathoa  in  many 
passsjgea  of  the  Greek  drama.  A  fragment  of  Philemon  declares, 
aa  if  in  reply  to  Aristotie,  that  not  nature,  bat  fortune,  makes  the 
alave.  Eonpides,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  humanitarian 
Mat  of  sentiment,  and  the  "premature  modernism"  which  has 
bean  remarked  in  him,  risea  above  the  ordinary  feelings  of  his 
time  in  regard  to  the  slavea.  Aa  Mr  Paley  says,  he  loves  "to 
record  their  fidelity  to  their  maatera,  their  sympathy  in  tho  triala 
of  life,  their  gratitude  for  kindness  and  considerate  treatment,  an'd 
their  pride  in  bearing  the  character  of  honourable  men.  ...  Ho 
allowa  them  to  reason,  to  advise,  to  suggest ;  and  he  oven  makes 
them  philosophise  on  the  follies  and  the  indiscretions  of  their 
superiors"  (compare  Med.,  54;  Ors«e.,  869 ;  Hel.,  728;  Ion, 
864  ;  Fng.  Jielan^  506  ;  Phrix..  823).  But  we  are  not  to  snpposo 
that  even  he,  latiiudinarian  ana  innovator  as  he  «-as,  could  havo 
conceived  the  possibility  of  abolishing  an  institution  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  social  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the  ideas,  of  his  time. 

The  case  of  the  Helots  of  Laconia  waa  different  from  that  of  tho 
slaves  in  most  Grsdan  communitiee.  The  origin  of  tliis  claas  is 
disputed,  and  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  controversy.  They 
were  reg^irded  as  the  property  of  the  state,  which  gave  thoir  sorvicca 
to  individuals  but  kept  m  its  own  hands  the  power  of  emancipat- 
ing them.  The  domestic  servanta  of  the  Spartana  were  sU  Helots, 
and  they  waited  on  their  maatera  at  the  tysntia  or  public  meaL 
Bat  they  were  in  tha  main  serfs,  living  in  small  country  villagea 
or  in  detached  farma,  cultivating  the  landa  of  tUe  Spartan  pro- 
prieiora.  and  paving  to  thoae  proprietors  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce which  could  not  be  increaaed.  They  enjoyed  their  homca. 
wives,  and  familiea^  could  acquire  property,  Were  not  to  be  sold 
out  of  the  country,  and  perhapa  could  not  be  sold  at  alL  They 
were,  doubtless,  employed  in  public  works ;  ib  war  they  commonly 
acted  as  light-armed  troopa  attending  on  the  Spartan  or  Perioccic 
hoplitea,  but  in  particular  emergencies  themselves  served  aa 
hoplites  ^hucyd.,  iv.  80^.  Iliey  were  sometimes  rewarded  for 
good  service  by  emancipation,  which,  however,  did  not  make  them 
Periced,  but  introduced  'them  into  a  special  class^  known  aa 
necdamodeit.  The  condition  of  the  Helot  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  economically  oneroua ;  but  his  consciousness  of  Grecian 
lineage,  which  Grote.re^arda  as  an  alleviation  of  his  lot,  must 
surely  nave  boon  one  of  its  bitterest  elements,  whilst  it  constantiy 
kept  alire  the  fear  and  consequent  hatred  of  his  Si>artau  masters, 
and  made  the  relation  between  the  two  classes  less  natural  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  Greek  masters  with  slavoa  of  foroign  and  l«aa 
civilized  racea.  By  the  ruling  powers  of  Sparta  the  Helots  wore 
never  trusted,  and  in  one  memorable  case  some  two  thousand  of 
them,  selected  for  special  military  merit,  were  massacred  in  accret 
(Thucvd.,  iv.  80).  According  to  Plutarch,  whoee  atatement,  how- 
OTor,  nas  not  aJwsys  been  credited,  the  ephors  declared  war 
sgainst  the  Helots  every  year,  and  there  was  s  practice,  known  aa 
the  krypteiat  of  detailing  a  number  of  young  Spartan  citizens  for 
the  purpoae  of  assassinating .  auch  of  them  as  were  considered 
formidable.  Wallon  estimatea  the  number  of  the  Holota  at 
220,000,  that  of  the  Spartana  being  32,000.  Tho  Penestcs  in 
Thessaly  and  the  Clarota  in  Crete  seem  to  have  occupied  a  poaition 
somewhat  aimilar  to  that  of  the  Helota  in  Laconia. 

We  have  already  obaerved  tha(*  the  Roman  syatem  of 
life  was  that  in  which  slavery  had  its  most  natural  and 
relatively  legitimate  place;  and  accordingly  it  was  at 
Borne  that,  as  Blair  has  remarked,  the  institation  was 
more  than  anywhere  else  *^  extended  in  its  operation  and 
methodized  in  its  details.''  Not  only  on  this  ground  is  it 
especially  deserving  of  our  study,  but  because  out  of  the 
s]av&«kiB8,  as  it  was  organized  by  the  Romans  in  the 
countries  subject  to  the  empire,  the  modem  proletariate 
has  been  historically  evolved. 

We  must  distinguish  from  tho  later  slavery  at  Rome  what 
Kommsen  calla  *'the  old,  in  some  measure  innocent"  slavery, 
nnder  which  the  farmer  tilled  the  land  along  with  his  slave,  or,  if 
he  poeeeaaed  more  land  than  he  could  manage,  placed  the  slave— 
.either  aa  a  stewaid,  or  aa  a  sort  of  lessee  oblifled  to  render  up  a 
portion  of  the  produce— over  a  detached  farm.  Though  alaves  were 
obtained  .by  the  early  victoriea  of  Rome  over  her  Italian  neighbours, 
no  large  number  was  employed  on  the  small  holdings  of  those 
perioda    But  the  extension  of  properties  in  the  handa  of  tho 
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pAtriouns,  and  the  oonnnual  absences  of  citizens  required  by  the 
expanding  system  of  conquest,  necessarily  brought  with  them  a 
demand  for  bUts  labour,  which  was  increasingly  supplied  by 
captiret  taken  in  war.  Of  the  number  furnished  from  this  source 
a  tew  particulars  from  the  time  of  the  mature  republic  and  the 
first  century  of  the  empire  will  gire  some  idea,  lu  Epirus,  after 
the  Tictories  of  JEmillus  Paullus,  160, 600  captives  were  sold.  The 
prisoners  at  AqusB  Sextis  and  Yercellas  were  90,000  Teutons  and 
60,000  Cimbri.  Cnsar  sold  on  a  single  occasion  in  Gaul  68,000 
captives ;  Augustus  made  44,000  prisoners  in  the  country  of  the 
Salassi ;  after  immense  numbers  had  perished  bv  famine  and  hard- 
ship and  in  the  combats  of  the  arena,  97,000  slaves  were  acquired 
by  the  Jewish  war.  But  slavery,  as  Hume  has  shown,  b 
nnfavouiable  to  population,  and  even  the  wars  of  Rome  were 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  supply.  Hence  a  regular  commerce  in 
slaves  was  established,  which  was  based  on  the  *'  systematicaUy- 
prosecuted  hunting  of  man,**  and  indicated  an  entire  perversion  of 
the  primitive  institution,  which  was  essentially  connected  with 
conquest  The  pirates  sold  great  numbers  of  slaves  at  Deios, 
where  wss  the  chief  market  for  this  kind  of  wares ;  and  these  sales 
went  on  ss  reaUy,  though  more  obscurely,  after  the  successful  expedi- 
tion of  Pompey.  There  was  a  regular  importation  at  Rome  of 
slaves,  brougnt  to  some  extent  from  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  but 
chiefly  from  Asiatic  countries— Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
and  Syria.  A  portorium— apparently  one-eighth  for  eunuchs,  one- 
fortieth  for  otners—was  paid  on  their  import  or  export,  and  a 
duty  of  2  or  4  per  cent  on  their  sale. 

Then  were  other  sources  from  which  slavery  was  alimented, 
though  of  course  in  a  much  less  degree.  Certain  offences  reduced 
the  guilty  persons  to  skvery  {terviposna),  and  the^  were  employed 
in  public*  work  in  the  quarries  or  the  mines.  On^nally,  a  father 
ooud  sell  his  children.  A  creditor  could  hold  his  insolvent  debtor 
as  a  slave,  or  sell  him  out  of  the  city  {trans  Tiberim).  The 
enalsTement  of  crediton,  overwhelmed  with  usury  in  consequence 
of  lo«es  1^  hostile  raids  or  their  own  absence  on  military  service, 
led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Mons  Saoer  (498  B.O.).  The  Poetelian  law 
(826  ka)  restricted  the  creditor's  lien  (by  virtue  of  a  nexum)  to 
the  goods  of  his  debtor,  and  enacted  that  for  the  future  no  debtor 
ahomd  he  put  in  chains ;  but  we  hear  of  debtors  addieti  to  their 
ci«diton  by  tibe  tribunals  long  after— even  in  the  time  of  the  Punio 
Wars.* 

There  were  $ervi  publici  as  well  as  privati.  The  service  of  the 
magistrates  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  freemen ;  but  the  lower 
offices,  as  of  couriers,  servants  of  the  law  courts,  of  prisons,  and  of 
temples,  were  afterwards  filled  by  slaves.  The  execution  of  public 
works  also  came  to  be  largely  committed  to  them, — as  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  the  cleansing  of  the  sewers,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  aqueducts.  Both  kin<u  of  functions  were  discharged  by  slaves, 
not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  the  rural  and  provincial  municipalities. 
The  slaves  of  a  private  Roman  were  divided  between  the  familia 
ruttiea  and  the  familia  urbarM.  At  the  head  of  the  familia 
ruatica  was  the  villieuat  himself  a  slave,  with  the  wife  who  was 
given  him  at  once  to  aid  him  and  to  bind  him  to  lus  duties. 
Under  him  were  the  several  groups  employed  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  exploitation  and  the  care  of  the  cattle  and  flocks, 
as  well  as  those  who  kept  or  prepared  the  food,  clothing,  and  tools 
of  the  whole  staff  and  those  who  attended  on  the  master  in  the 
various  species  of  rural  sports.  A  sUve  prison  (srgaaiulum)  was 
part  of  such  an  eatablishment,  and  there  were  slaves  whose  office  it 
was  to  punish  the  offences  of  their  fellows.  To  the /ami7ia  urhana 
belonged  those  who  dischaxged  the  duties  of  domestic  attendance, 
the  service  of  the  toilet,  of  the  bath,  of  the  table,  of  the  kitchen, 
besides  tiie  entertainment  of  the  master  and  his  guests  by  danc- 
ing, singing,  and  other  arts.  There  were,  besides,  the  slaves  who 
accompanied  the  master  and  mistress  out  of  doors,  and  who  were 
chosen  for  their  beauty  and  griic^  ss  guards  of  honour,  for  their 
strength  as  chairmen  or  porters,  or  for  their  readiness  and  address 
in  remembering  names,  delivering  messaj;es  of  courtesy,  and  the 
like.  There  were  also  attached  to  a  great  household  physicians, 
artists,  secretaries,  librarians,  copyists,  preparers  of  parchment,  as 
well  as  pedagogues  and  prccepton  of  different  kinds, — readers, 
grammarians,  men  of  letters  and  even  philosophers, — sll  of  servile 
condition,  besides  accountants,  managers,  and  agents  for  the 
tnnsaction  of  business.  Actors,  comic  and  tragic,  pantomimi,  and 
the  performers  of  the  cirons  were  commonly  slaves,  ss  were  also 
the  gladiatora.  These  Isst  were  chosen  from  the  most  warlike 
laces—as  the  Samnites,  Gauls,  and  Thracians.  Familia  of 
gladiaton  were  kept  by  private  speculators,  who  hired  them  out ; 
they  were  sometimes  owned  by  men  of  high  rank. 

As  to  the  numbers  of  slaves  belonging  to  individual  masters, 
though  we  have  no  distinct  general  statement  In  the  Roman 
writers,  several  special  examples  and  other  indirect  indications 
serve  to  show  that  the  wealthier  men  possessed  very  large /ami^ioR. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  columbaria  of  the  house  of  Livia 
and  of  other  great  houses.  Yettius  armed  four  hundred  of  his 
own  slavea  when  he  entered  on  the  revolt, which  was  a  prelude  to 
the  Sooond  Servile  War.   The  slaves  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  who,  in 


spite  of  a  threatened  outbreak  of  the  indignant  populace,  were  all 
put  to  death  because  they  had  been  under  their  master's  roof  when 
he  was  murdered,  were  four  hundred  in  number.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Oncilius,  a  freedman  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  left  by  his  will 
as  many  as  4116.  The  question  as  to  the  total  number  of  slaves 
at  Rome  or  in  Italy  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps 
possible  to  arrive  with  any  degree  of  certainty  at  an  approximate 
estimate.  Gibbon  supposes  that  there  were  in  the  Roman  world  in 
the  reign  of  Clandius  at  least  as  many  slaves  as  free  inhabitants. 
But  Blair  seems  right  in  believing  that  this  number,  though  prob- 
ably correct  for  an  earlier  period,  is  much  under  the  truth  for  the 
sge  to  which  it  is  assigned.  He  fixes  the  proportion  of  slaves  to 
free  men  as  that  of  three  to  one  for  the  time  between  the  conqueat 
of  Greece  (146  B.O.)  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severua  (222-285 
A.i>. ).  The  entire  number  of  slaves  in  Italy  would  thus  have  been, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  20,882,000,  that  of  the  free  population 
being  6,944,000. 

By  the  original  Roman  Urn  the  master  was  clothed  with 
absolute  dominidn  over  the  slave,  extending  to  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  patria  potetUu.  The  slave  could  not  possess  property  of  any 
kind;  whatever  he  acquired  was  legally  nis  master's.  He  waa, 
however,  in  practice  permitted  to  e^joy  and  accumulate  chance 
earnings  or  savings,  or  a  share  of  what  he  produced,  under  the 
name  otpeeulium.  A  master  could  not  enter  into  a  contract  with 
his  slave,  nor  could  he  accuse  him  of  theft  before  the  law  ;  for,  if 
the  slave  took  anything,  this  was  not  a  subtraction,  but  only  a 
displacement,  of  property.  The  union  of  a  male  and  female  dave 
had  not  the  legal  character  of  a  marriaffe  ;  it  was  a  cohabita- 
tion (eofUubtmium)  merely  which  was  tolerated,  and  might  be 
terminated  at  will,  by  the  master ;  a  sUve  was,  therefore,  not 
capable  of  the  crime  of  adultery.  Yet  general  sentiment  seema 
to  have  given  a  stronger  sanction  to  this  sort  of  connexion ;  tiio 
names  oihusband  and  wife  are  freely  used  in  relation  to  aUvea  on 
the  stage,  and  even  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  language  of  the  tomba. 
For  entering  the  military  service  or  taking  on  him  any  state  office 
a  slave  was  punished  with  death.  He  could  not  in  general  be 
examined  as  a  witness,  except  by  torture.  A  master,  when  scented, 
could  offer  his  slaves  for  the  "  question,**  or  demand  for  the  same 
purpose  the  slaves  of  another  ;  and,  if  in  the  latter  case  tiiey  were 
u^'ured  or  killed  in  the  process,  their  owner  was  indemnified.  A 
slave  could  not  accuse  nis  master,  except  of  adultery  or  incest 
(under  the  latter  name  beinj[  included  the  violation  of  sacred 
things  or  places) ;  the  case  of  high  treason  was  afterwards  added  to 
these.  An  accused  slave  could  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  tribunes. 
The  penalties  of  the  law  for  crime  were  more  severe  on  guilty 
slaves  than  on  freemen  ;  ^'m^'ores  nostri,**  say  the  legists,  "in 
omni  supplicio  severius  servos  quam  liberos  punierunt**  The 
capital  punishment  of  the  freeman  was  by  the  sword  or  the 
precipice,— of  the  slave  by  the  axe  or  the  cross.  The  lex  Cornelia 
punished  the  murder  of  a  slave  or  a  freeman  alike  ;  but  the  master 
who  killed  his  own  slave  was  not  affected  by  this  law. 

Columella,  like  Xenophon,  favoun  a  certain  friendliness  and 
familiarity  in  one's  intercourse  with  his  farm  alavcs.  Cato  ate  and 
drank  the  same  coarse  victuals  as  his  slaves,  and  even  had  the 
children  suckled  by  his  wife,  that  they  mi^ht  imbibe  a  fondnesa 
for  the  family.  But  that  rigid  old  economist  had  a  strict  eye  to 
profit  in  all  ms  dealings  with  them.  He  allowed  the  contubcmium 
of  male  and  female  slaves  at  the  price  of  a  money  payment  from 
their  peculium.  Columella  regaraed  the  gains  from  the  births  sa 
a  sufficient  motive  for  encouraging  these  unions,  and  thought  that 
mothers  should  be  rewarded  for  tneir  fecundity ;  Yarro,  too,  seema 
to  have  taken  this  view.  The  immense  extension  of  the  rural 
estates  (kUi/undia)  made  it  impossible  for  mastere  to  know  their 
slaves,  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  take  trouble  for  the  purpose. 
Efiective  superintendence  even  by  overseers  became  less  easy  ;  the 
use  of  chsiiis  was  introduced,  and  these  were  worn  not  only  in  the 
field  during  working  houn  but  at  niffht  in  the  eivastulum  whero 
the  labourera  alept — a  practice  which  Pliny  Inroentod  as  a 
disgrace  to  agriculture.  Urban  slaves  had  probably  often  a  lifo 
as  little  enviable,  especially  those  who  worked  at  trades  for 
speculators.  Even  in  private  houses  at  Rome,  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Ovid,  the  porter  waa  chained,  h  In  the  familia  urbana  the 
favourites  of  the  master  had  good  treatment,  and  mi^ht  exercise 
some  influence  over  him  which  would  lead  to  their  receiving 
flattery  and  gifts  from  those  who  sought  his  vote  or  solicited  his 
support  Doubtless  there  was  often  genuine  mutual  affection; 
slaves  Bometimos,  ss  In  noted  instances  during  the  civil  wars, 
showed  the  noblest  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  masters.  Those  who 
were  not  inmates  of  the  household,  but  were  employed  outside  of 
it  as  keepen  of  a  shop  or  boat,  chiefs  of  workshops,  or  clerks  in  a 
mercantile  business^  had  the  advantage  of  greater  freedom  of 
action.  The  slaves  of  the  lano  and  the  lanida  were  probably  in 
most  esses  not  only  degraded  but  unhappy.  The  lighter  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  masters  were  commonly  personal  chastisement  or 
banishment  from  the  town  house  to  rural  labour ;  the  severer  were 
employment  in  the  mill  {pi$trinum)  or  relegation  to  the  mines  «r 
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qnaxriMw  To  the  mixiM  speenkton  also  tent  akTes ;  ituj  worked 
half -naked,  men  and  women,  in  clutuu,  under  the  lech  and  goarded 
hy  aoUiarL  Yedioa  Polliq,  in  the  time  of  Aognataa,  waa  eaid  to 
have  thrown  hia  slaTeB,  condemned  aometimee  for  tririal  miatakea 
or  oTsn  aocidente,  to  tiie  kmpreya  in  hia  fiahpond.  Cato  adrieed 
the  a|rricaltariat  to  aell  hia  old  oxen  and  hia  old  alaTea,  aa  well 
aa  hia  aick  onea ;  and  aick  slaTee  were  ezpoeed  in  the  ialand  of 
iEacolapioa  in  iha  Tiher;  bj  a  deciee  of  Clandioa  alavee  ao 
expoeed,  if  thej  recorered,  oonld  not  be  roclaimed  by  their 
maateRL 

Thoogfa  the  Boman  ahiTee  were  not,  like  the  Spartan  Helota, 
kept  obedient  bj  ayatematio  terroriam,  their  lazge  onoibera  were  a 
oMistant  aonroe  of  aolidtode  in  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and 
vnder  the  early  empire.  The  law  under  which  the  alaves  of 
Pedanina  were  pot  to  death,  pobably  firat  made  under  Anguatua 
and  mora  fully  enacted  nnder  Hero,  ia  anlBdent  poof  of  thia 
toziet^,  which  indeed  ia  ationgly  atated  by  Taatna  in  hia 
narratiTe  of  the  btctM.  There  mid  been  many  oonapiradea 
amongst  the  alavea  in  the  oourae  of  Boman  hiatorr,  and  aome 
formidable  inanReetion&  We  hear  of  a  oonapiiacy  about  SOO  B.O. 
and  another  in  419  B.O. ;  afltin  juai  before  the  aea-fight  of  Builiua 
and  betwee*!  the  battlee  of  Traaimenua  and  Oannn.  In  198  B.O.  a 
aervile  war  had  almoet  broken  oat;  in  196  B.o.  there  waa  a  riaing  in 
Etnina  and  in  185  B.a  in  Apulia.  The  growth  of  the  latifundia 
made  the  alaTea  more  and  more  nnmerooa  and  formidable.  Free 
labour  waa  diaoountenanoed.  Oato,  Yano,  and  Columella  all 
agree  that  alava  labour  waa  to  be  preferred  to  fz^  except  in 
unhealthy  rqgiona  and  for  laige  occaaional  operationa,  which 
probably  tranaoended  the  cafiacity  of  the  permanent /ami/ta  rv$tiea» 
Cioero  and  liry  bear  teatimony  to  the  diaappearanoe  of  a  free 
pleba  from  the  country  diitricta  and  ita  replacement  by  ganga  of 
■laTee  woridng  on  great  eatatea.  The  pohoy  of  the  Gracchi  and 
their  anceeaaora  of  ue  popular  party  waa  oppoaed  to  thia  reduction 
of  the  free  working  population,  which  they  Bought  to  counteract  bv 
agrarian  lawa  anaby  colonixation  on  a  large  acale— projecta  which 
could  not  be  effectively  carried  out  nntil  civil  aupremacy  waa 
united  with  militair  power  in  the  handa  of  a  popular  chief,  and 
which,  eren  when  thia  condition  waa  aatiafted  by  the  eatabliahment 
of  the  empire^  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  eviL  The  worat  form  of 
pnodial  aiaTerv  existed  in  Sicily,  whither  Mommaen  auppoeea  that 
Its  peculiarly  narah  featurea  had  been  brought  by  the  Carthagin- 
Sana:  la  Sicily,  accordingly,  the  first  really  aerioua  aervile 
insoirectiona  took  place,  at  once  provoked  by  the  miaeiy  of  the 
aUTea  and  frcilitated  by  the  habifca  of  brigandage  which,  it  ia 
aaid,  the  proprietora  had  tolerated  and  even  encouraged  aa  lighten- 
ing the  coat  of  aubaiatence  of  their  alavea.  The  riaing  under 
£anua  in  188  &  a  waa  with  aome  difficulty  auppreaaed  by 
BapOioa.  Partial  revolta  in  Italy  aucceeded ;  and  then  came  the 
aecond  Sicilian  inanrrection  under  Trypho  and  Athenio,  which, 
after  a  aerere  atruggle,  waa  put  down  by  Aquiliua.  Theee  were 
followed  by  the  Mrile  War  in  Italy  under  Spartacua,  which, 
occurring  at  an  otherwiae  critical  period,  aeverelv  teated  the 
military  reaouroea  of  Boma.  In  the  aubaequent  dvil  conflicta  the 
aid  of  akvea  waa  Bought  by  bo^  partiea,  even  by  Marioa  himaolf, 
and  aftarwarda  by  Catiline,  though  he  finally  rejected  their 
eerrioea.  Clodiua  and  Milo  employMl  banda  of  gladiatora  in  their 
dty  ziota,  and  thia  action  on  the  part  of  the  latter  waa  ai>proTed 
by  Cioarob  In  the  Firat  Civil  War  they  were  to  be  found  in  both 
campaip  and  the  murderera  of  Ceaar  were  eaoorted  to  the  Oapitol 
by  Radiators.  Antony,  Octaviua,  and  Sextua  Pompeina  employed 
them  in  the  Second  Civil  War ;  and  it  ia  recorded  by  Auguatna  on 
the  llonumentum  Anoyianum  that  he  gave  back  to  their  maatera 
for  puniahment  about  80,000  alavea  who  had  absconded  and  borne 
anna  againat  tiie  atate.  Under  Tiberiua,  at  the  death  of  Califfula, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Nero  there  were  threatening  movementa  of  the 
alavea.  In  the  ware  from  Otho  to  Yeapaaian  they  were  employed, 
aa  Tacaioa  telle  ua,  even  by  the  most  acrupuloua  generala. 

Of  the  moral  influencea  of  alavery  we  have  already  apoken.  In 
the  particular  caee  of  Bome  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  largely 
eontributed  to  the  impurities  which  disgraced  private  life,  aa  aeen 
in  the  pagea  of  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Petroniua.  It  ia  ahocking  to 
obaerve  tine  tone  in  which  Horace,  ao  characterized  by  geniality 
and  bonhomie,  apeaka  of  the  aubjection  of  alavea  to  the  brutu 
passiona  of  their  masters  iSaL,  L  2,  116).  The  hardening  effect 
of  the  system  appeara  perhape  moat  atrikingly  in  the  barbarona 
spectaelea  of  the  amphitneatre,  in  which  even  women  took  pleasure 
and  joined  in  oondsmning  the  gladiator  who  did  not  by  his  desperate 
courage  aatisfy  the  demands  of  a  san^nary  mob.  It  led,  further, 
to  a  contempt  for  industry,  even  agncultnre  being  no  longer  held 
in  esteem  ("qunm  ait  publioe  accepta  et  confirmata  jam  vulgaria 
fxistimatio,  rem  rusticam  aordidum  opus,"  Col.,  i,  jjntf.  20).  The 
existence  of  slavery,  degrading  free  ubonr  whUe  competing  with 
freemen  for  urban:  employment,  multiplied  the  idle  and  worthless 
population  of  Bome,  wno  sought  only  "  panem  et  circensea."  These 
nad  to  be  supported  by  publio  di^butions,  which  the  emperors 
found  they  could  not  diMontinna,  and  by  the  bounty  of  patrona, 
mnA  \o^  ♦w.  MmMA  whi*W*  at  m<4^ni  Am-^Hca,  formed  a  danger- 


oua  daaa,  purchaaable  by  aelfiah  ambitiona  and  ready  to  aid  in  civil 
distnrbancea. 

Blair,  in  comparing  the  Greek  and  Boman  ayatema  of  alavery, 
pointa  with  j^^tice  to  the  greater'  facility  and  freouenoy  of 
emancipation  aa  the  sreat  auperiority  of  the  latter.  Ko  B<»nan 
aUve,  he  aaya,  ''needed  to  despair  of  becoming  both  a  freeman 
.and  a  citizen."  MannmiBsion  waa  of  two  kinds— ^usto  or  resular, 
and  minus  Justa,  Of  manumissio  jutta  there  were  four  motus : — 
(1)  by  adoption,  rarely  resorted  to ;  (2)  by  testament,  already 
recognized  m  the  Twelve  Tables ;  (8)  by  Miwwa,  which  waa  of 
exceptional  use,  and  did  not  exist  later  than  the  time  of  Yespaaiaa ; 
and  (i)  by  vindieta,  which  wcs  the  usual  form.  In  tne  laat 
method  the  master  turned  the  slave  round,  with  the  words  **  liber 
esto,"  in  the  presence  of  the  prator,  that  officer  or  hia  lictor  at  the 
same  time  stnking  the  slave  with  hia  rod.  The  fnanumiano  viima 
Juata  waa  efiectea  by  a  auffident  manifeatation  of  the  will  of  the 


r,  aa  bv  letter,  by  words,  by  patting  the  pUeus  (or  cap  of 
liberty)  on  the  slave,  or  by  any  otner  formality  which  had  by 
usage  become  aignificant  of  the  intention  to  liberate,  or  by  such  an 
act  aa  making  the  slave  the  guardian  of  hia  children.  Thia  extra- 
legal sort  of  manumission  was  inoomplete  and  precarious ;  even 
after  the  lex  Julia  Korbana  (19  ▲.Z).),  which  assimilated  the 
position  of  those  so  liberated  to  that  of  the  Latin  colomsts,  under 
the  name  of  Latin!  juniorea,  the  person  remained  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  a  slave  till  hia  death  and  could  hot  diapoae  of  hii  peculium. 

A  f^eedman,  unleaa  he  became  auch  by  operation  of  law,  re- 
mained client  of  hu  maater,  and  both  were  bound  by  the  mutual 
obligationa  ariaing  out  of  that  relation.  These  obligatlona  existed 
also  in  the  case  of  freedmen  of  the  state,  of  dties,  temples,  and 
oorporationa.  The  freedman  took  his  former  master's  name;  he 
owed  him  deference  {(Attquium)  and  aid  {offieium);  and  nogleot  of 
theee  oblintiona  waa  puniahed,  in  extreme  caaea  even  with  loss  of 
liberty.  Conditions  might  be  annexed  bv  the  maater  to  the  gift  of 
freedom,  aa  of  continued  reudence  with  him,  or  of  general  service 
or  some  partioolar  duty  to  be  performed,  or  of  a  money  payment 
to  be  made.  But  the  prator  Butilins,  about  the  beginmng  of 
the  lat  century  B.a,  Imiited  the  exceanve  imposition  of  audi 
conditiona,  and  hia  restrictions  were  carried  further  by  the  later 
juriata  and  the  imperial  oonatitutiona.  Failing  natpiml  heirs  of 
an  inteetate  freedman,  the  maater,  now  patron,  aucceeded  to  hia 
property  at  hia  death  ;  and  he  could  diapoae  by  will  of  only  hidf 
hia  poaaeaaiona,  the  patron  receiving  the  other  half.  Freedmen 
and  thdr  aona  were  subject  to  dvil  oisabilitiss ;  the  third  genera- 
tion became  inQtnua  (full  citizens).  Thus,  by  a  process  of  constant 
infiltration,  the  slave  element  tended  to  meiige  itself  in  the  general 
popular  body  ;  and  Sdpio  Amilianus  could  reply  to  the  murmurs 
of  a  plebeian  crowd,  "  Taceant  ouiboa  Italia  noverca  cat ;  non 
efficietia  at  solutoa  Terear  quos  aliigatoa  adduxi"  (YaL  Max.,  vi 
2,3). 

It  waa  often  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  maater  to  liberate  hia 
alave ;  he  obtained  a  pa^rment  which  enabled  him  to  buy  a  aubstitute, 
and  at  the  same  time  gained  a  client  This  of  course  presupposes  the 
recognition  of  the  rignt  of  the  slave  to  his  peculium ;  and  the  same 
is  implied  in  Cicero's  statement  that  a  diligent  slave  could  in  six 
years  purchaae  hia  freedom.  Augustus  set  himsdf  againat  the 
undue  multiplication  of  manumiadons,  probably  considering  the 
rapid  succession  of  new  dtizens  a  source  of  sodsl  instability,  snd 
reconunended  a  similar  policy  to  hia  successor.  The  lex  JSlia 
Sentia  (about  8  ▲.D.)  forbade  manumisdon,  except  in  strictly 
limited  cases,  by  masters  under  20  yeara  of  age  or  of  slavea  under 
80  ;  and  the  lex  Furia  Caninia  (about  7  ▲.D.)  fixed  the  proportion 
of  a  man's  daves  which  he  could  liberate  by  teetament,  and 
forbade  more  than  a  hundred  bein^^  so  enfranchiaed  whatever 
might  be  the  number  of  thb  familia.  Under  the  empire  the 
freodmen  roae  steadily  in  influence;  they  became  admisdble  to 
the  rank  of  equites  and  to  the  senate  ;  they  obtained  provincial 
govemmonts,  and  were  appointed  to  omcea  in  the  imperial 
household  which  virtually  placed  them  at  tho  head  of  adminia- 
trative  departmenta.  Pauaa  and  Karciaaua  are  familiar  typea  of 
the  unworthy  membera  of  thia  claas^  and  there  were  douotlesa 
many  outside  of  official  life  who  exhibited  the  oatentation 
and  insolence  of  the  parvenu ;  but  there  were  others  who 
were  highly  deserving  of  esteem.  Freedmen  of  humbler  rank 
filled  the  minor  offices  in  the  administrative  service,  in  the  city 
cohorts,  and  in  the  army ;  and  we  shall  find  that  they  entered 
largely  into  the  tradea  and  profeadona  when  f^  labour  began 
to  revive.  They  appeared  also  in  literature  ;  we  hear  of  several 
historical  and  biographical  memoirs  by  freedmen  under  the  republic 
and  the  early  empire  ;  many  of  them  were  professon  of  grammar 
and  the  kindred  arts,  aa  Tiro,  the  amanuensis  of  Cicero,  and 
Hyginus,  the  librarian  of  Augustus ;  and  names  of  a  higher  order 
are  those  of  Livius  Andronicus,  CeBdlius,  Statins,  Terence,  Publiua 
Syrus,  Phadrus,  and  Epictetua 

In  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era  we  find  a  marked  chsnge 
with  respect  to  the  institatioa  of  slavery,  both  in  the  region  of 
thought  and  in  that  of  law.  Already  the  principles  of  reason  and 
humanity  had  been  anplied  to  the  subiect  bs  Seneca  mho.  what- 
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erer  we  may  think  of  him  u  a  in«n,  daMrvet  out,  gratitude  for  the 
just  and  liberal  aentimente  he  ezpreaaed  respecting  the  ilaTee,  who, 
he  aaya,  Aonld  be  treated  aa  "humble  frienda,"  and  eapeciallj  for 
hia  eneigetio  reprobatioa  of  gladiatorial  combats  and  of  the 
bmtalitir  of  the  public  who  enjoyed  thoae  sanguinaty  shows.  But 
it  was  in  the  2(1  century,  aa  we  haye  said,  that  *'the  riotory 
of  moral  ideaa*'  in  tUa.  aa  in  oUier  departmenta  of  life  Became 
"decisive.  .  .  .  Dio  Chrysostom,  the  adriaer  of  Trajan,  ia  the 
first  Qreek  writer  who  has  pronounced  the  pineiple  of  alaverr  to 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature"  (Hark  Pattiaon).  Ana  a 
parallel  change  is  found  in  the  practical  policy  of  the  state.  The 
military  vocation  of  Rome  was  now  relt  to  have  reached  ita 
normal  limits;  and  the  emperors,  nnderstandinff  that,  in  the 
future,  industrial  activity  must  prevail,  prepared  ue  abolition  of 
alavery  aa  ftur  aa  was  then  poesible,  by  nonouring  the  freedmen, 
by  protecting  the  slave  against  his  maater,  and  by  facilitating 
manumissions.  The  Jurists  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  recogniaed 
spiritual  power,  prpviaionally  discharged  in  their  own  way  the 
office  of  systematixing  practical  morals,  modified,  by  means  of  the 
useful  fiction  of  the/ttf  naiuraU,  the  presumptions  of  law  and  the 
interpretation  of  doubtful  instruments.  ("  Quod  ad  jus  natuvale 
attinet,  omnea  homiuea  Kqualea  aunt  **^tnpia&.  "Servitua  eat 
oonstitutio  juris  gentium,  qua  quit  dominio  alieno  contra  aaturam 
Bubjicitur"— Florentinua.)  The  general  tendency  both  of  the 
imperial  eonatituiions  and  of  the  maxima  of  the  le^sti  is  ia  &vettr 
of  liberty.  ( **  Koo  ignotum  est  quod  mnlta  oo&tfa  jorii  ri^reiil  pro 
Ubertate  ain^  constitute  "-^tXlpian. )  Th0  prafetieea  of  exposure  and 
sale  of  children,  and  of  gifiag  them  \A  |ledge  tot  debt,  are  {for- 
bidden. An  edict  of  Dioeletian  forbade  a  free  mail  to  sell  himself. 
Manstsalers  or  kidiiipperft  (ploifiaHil  were  ptLniBM  with  deith. 
The  insolvent  debtor  wafe  withdrawn  fhtM  the  yoke  of  his  creditor. 
While  the  ilava  tradd  Waa  permitted,  the  atrdeioUa  mutilation  of 
boys  and  young  meii,  t60  OJ!tetl  practised,  waA  jdunished  with  exile 
and  even  with  death*  In  redhibiiory  jlctions  (for  the  annulment 
of  sales),  if  a  slatd  were  returned  tt>  the  seller,  so  must  also  be 
his  patenti,  bfoiher^  fthd  peri9nm  ewthifernfi^  amjundm.  In  the 
in^erprotatidii  of  ieMaineAu  it  vraa  to  be  assumed  that  members 
w  the  samd  family  were  not  to  be  aeparated  by  the  division  of  the 
kuocession.  The  law  also  favoured  in  apedal  oases  the  security  of 
the  peculium,  though  in  general  principle  it  still  remained  the 
property  of  the  master.  The  atate  granted  to  public  slaves  the 
right  of  bequeathiiuf  half  their  posseasions ;  and  private  persons 
sometimes  permitted  similar  dispoaitiona  even  to  a  greater  extent; 
though  onl^  within  the  familia.  Hadrian  took  from  maatera  the 
power  of  hfe  and  death  and  abolished  the  aubterranean  priiona. 
Antoninus  Pius  punished  him  who  killed  his  own  slave  as  if  ha 
had  killed  another^s.  Already  in  the  time  of  Kero  the  magistratea 
had  been  ordered  to  receive  the  slave's  complaint  of  iU-tr«atmedt ; 
and  the  lex  Petroni^  belonging  tib  thd  sime  or  an  earlier  period, 
to  hand  ever  ttieir  slaves  to  combats  witl 


forbade  masters  to 

beasts.  AAtoninoa  directed  thkt  slaves  treated  with  exceasive 
enielty,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  an  altar  or  imperial  image,  ahould 
be  lold ;  tad  thia  provision  wss  extended  to  cases  in  which  the 
master  had  employed  a  slave  in  a  way  degrading  to  him  or  beneath 
his  tiiaracter.  M.  Aureliua  gave  to  masters  an  action  against 
their  slaves  for  anv  cause  of  complaint,  thua  bringing  their  relation 
more  directlv  under  the  aurveillance  of  law  andpublio  opinion. 
A  slave's  oath  could  still  not  be  taken  in  a  court  of  law  ;  he  waa 
interrogated  by  the  "question";  but  the  emperors  and  jurists 
limited  in  varioua  ways  the  application  of  torture,  adding,  how- 
ever, aa  we  have  mentioned,  to  the  cases  in  whidi  it  could  previously 
be  appealed  to  that  of  the  crime  of  majsttat.  For  certain  alleged 
offences  of  the  master  the  slave  could  bring  an  action,  being  repre- 
sented for  the  purpoee  by  an  adaertar.  Emancipation  wiM  facilitated ; 
some  of  the  old  formalities  were  dispensed  Irith ;  obatacles  to  it  were 
removed,  and  legal  difficulties  solved  in  such  a  way  aa  to  further  it 
The  power  of  imposing  conditions  on  testamentary  manamiisions 
was  restricted,  and  these  conditions  interpreted  in  the  sense  most 
fiivourable  to  freedom.  The  emperor  could  confer  liberty  by  pie- 
senting  a  gold  ring  to  a  slave  with  the  consent  of  the  master,  and 
the  legal  process  called  mtUuUo  %atdlium  made  him  a  full  citizen. 
It  was  decided  that  liberty  could  not  be  forfeited  even  by  a  pre- 
scrintion  of  sixty  years'  duration. 

The  rise  of  dhristianity  in  the  Roman  world  still  further 
improved  the  condition  of  the  slave.  The  sentiments  it 'created 
were  not  onlv  favourable  to  the  humane  treatment  of  the  class  in 
the  present,  but  were  the  germs  out  of  which  ita  entire  libention 
was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  in  part  to  arise.  It  ia  sometimes 
nnreaaonablv  objected  to  the  Christian  church  that  it  did  not 
denounce  alavery  aa  a  social  crime  and  insLst  on  its  immediate 
abolition,  that  on  the  contrary  it  recognized  the  institution, 
ecclaaiaatical  persona  and  aodetiee  themselves  being  owners  of 
slaves.  We  have  aeen  that  slavery  waa  a  ftmdamentia  element  of 
the  old  Roman  oonatitntion,  not  only  incorporated  with  the  laws, 
but  necessarily  arising  out  of,  and  essential  to,  the  military 
mission  of  the  state.  When  the  work  of  oonqneat  had  been 
•iii&dently  achieved,  it  oonld  not  be  expected  that  a  ndioal 


alteration  should  be  aiidden1]jr  w|ought  either  in  the  social  system 
which  waa  in  harmony  with  it,  or  ovon  in  the  gcneralidoas  which 
had  grown  up  under  its  influonco.  The  latter  would,  indeed,  bo 
ffradually  affected ;  and  accordingly  we  have  observed  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  law,  indicating  a  change  in  sentiment  with 
respect  to  the  slave  class,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  due  to  Christian  teaching,  but  to  have  arisen  from  the  spon- 
taneona  influence  of  circumstances  co-operating  with  the  softened 
manners  which  were  inspired  by  a  pacific  regime.  But  the  inatitn- 
tion  itself  could  not  be  at  once  seriously  disturbed ;  it  was  too 
deeply  rooted  and  too  closelv  bound  np  with  the  whole  existing 
order  of  things.  If  it  could  nave  been  fmmediatel  v  abolished,  the 
results  must  Dave  been  disastrous,  most  of  all  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion  itself.  Before  that  end  could  be  accomplished,  an  essentially 
new  social  situation  must  oome  into  existence ;  society  must  be 
organized  for  defence  as  it  had  previoualy  been  for  conquest; 
and  thia  transformation  eould  not  be  wrought  in  a  day.  But  in 
the  meantime  mueh  might  be  done  towards  further  mitigating  the 
evils  of  slavery,  especiaUy  by  impressing  on  master  and  slave  their 
relative  duties  and  controlling  their  behaviour  towards  one  another 
Vf  the  exercise  of  an  independent  moral  authority.  Thia  was  the 
work  open  to  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  waa  well  discharged.  Whilst  the  fathers  agree  with  the 
BtoiM  of  the  fid  fientuiy  in  rOpraienti&g  slavery  aa  an  indifferent 
eircuiiisU&ce  in  the  eye  df  reli^n  afid  morality,  the  contempt  for 
tk^  eiass  wklek  tho  Btoics  too  often  exhibited  is  in  them  replaced 
by  a  gefaiiine  sympathy.  They  protested  agaitast  the  multiplioa' 
tibn  of  aiaves  fretn  motives  of  tinity  in  the  houses  Of  the  greaf-j 
airainst  tke  gladiatorial  combats  (ultimately  abolished  by  the  noble 
self -^evotion  of  a  m^ok),  and  against  the  eonsignnient  of  slaves  tO 
the  theatrical  profession,  whick  was  olten  a  sckool  of  oetrtiptidti*' 
The  church  also  onoounged  tke  emancipation  of  individual  ala^ei 
and  &e  redemption  of  captives.  And  its  influence  i^  to  be  seeft  ill 
the  legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors,  whick  sofleiied  some  <^ 
the  harshest  features  that  still  marked  the  institution.  There  ia 
not,  indeed,  a  uniform  advance  in  this  legislation ;  there  is  eren 
retrogression  in  some  particulars  under  Constantine,.sa  Ilk  kis 
renewed  perminion  to  fathers  to  sell  their  children  and  to  tlie 
findea  of  an  expoeed  child  to  make  it  his  slave — enactments  which 
it  ia  aometimes  sought  to  excuse  by  the  prevailing  poyerty  of  hia 
period.  But  a  stronger  influence  of  Christianity  appears  in 
Theodosius,  and  this  iminence  is  at  the  highest  in  the  lc«ifilation 
of  Justinian.  Ita  syatematio  effort  is,  in  his  own  worda,  "pro 
libertate,  quam  at  fovere  et  tneri  Romanis  legibus  et  prncipao 
nostro  ntunini  peouliaie  eat"  Law  still  refused  in  general  to 
recognize  the  matriages  of  alavea ;  but  Justinian  gave  them  a  leigal 
talue  after  emancipation  In  eatabUahing  rights  of  aucoeasion. 
tJniona  between  sli|ves  and  free  women,  or  between  airman  and 
the  female  slave  of  another,  cdtftinned  to  be  forbiddeni  and  were 
long  punlBhed  in  certain  circumstances  li'ilk  attodoila  MVtrity. 
As  witness,  the  slave  waa  atill  subject  to  the  question ;  bb  crillllAAlf 
he  was  punished  with  greater  rigour  than  the  freeman.  If  he 
accused  his  maater  of  a  crime,  unless  the  charge  waa  of'  trtoso^ 
he  waa  burnt  But  he  could  maintain  a  legal  claim  to  hia  owii 
liberty,  not  now  merely  through  an  adaertOTf  but  in  person.  A 
female  slave  waa  still  neld  incapable  of  the  offence  of  adultery ; 
but  Justinian  visited  with  death  alike  the  rape  of  a  alave  or  freed- 
woman  and  that  of  a  free  maiden.  Already  the  master  who  killed 
his  slave  had  been  punished  as  for  homicide,  except  in  the  caae 
of  his  unintended  death  under  correction  ;  Oonstantine  treated  aa 
homicide  a  number  of  specially-enumerated  acta  of  cruelty.  Even 
under  Theododus  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  permitted, 
if  not  encouraged,  by  ^e  state  authorities ;  theae  sports  wore  still 
expected  f^m  the  eandidatea  for  public  honours.  Oombats  of  men 
with  beasts  were  longest  oontinned;.  tiiey  had  not  eeased  even  in 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Justinian.  A  new  process  of  mann- 
miuion  waa  now  established,  to  be  performed  in  the  chnithea 
through  the  intervention  of  the  ministers  of  religion;  and  it  waa 
provided  that  clerics  could  at  any  time  by  mere  expreesion  of  will 
liberate  their  alavea.  Slaves  who  were  admitted  to  holy  orders,  or 
who  entered  a  monastery,  became  freemen,  Under  certain  restric- 
tions fhtmed  to  prevent  fraud  or  ix^uatioe.  Juatinian  aboUshed 
the  personal  oonditiona  which  the  legialation  of  Augustua  had 
required  to  be  satisfied  by  the  maater  who  emancipated  and  the 
alave  who  waa  manumitted,  and  removed  the  limitation  of  number. 
The  liberated  alave,  whatever  the  process  by  which  hehavl  obtained 
his  freedom,  became  at  once  a  full  citizen,  nia  former  maater,  how- 
ever, retaining  the  ri|^ht  of  patronage,  the  abolition  of  which 
would  probably  have  discomragod  emancipation. 

The  slavety  of  the  working  classes,  jostiy  deseiibed  by 
Hume  as  the  most  important  difference  between  the 
social  life  of  antiquity  and  that  of  modem  times,  was  not 
directly  changed  into  the  system  of  personal  freedom^ 
There  was  an  intermediate  sta^  which  has  not  always 
Uea  Buflldently  discriminated  from  Blavery^  though  tha 
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caobudon  of  the  two  kids  to  endleis  misoonoeptions.  We 
mean  the  r^me  of  eerfdom.  In  stadying  the  origin  of 
this  transitionai  state  of  things,  four  principal  considerations 
bare  to  be  kept  in  Tiew.  (1)  As  Gibbon  observes,  the  sub- 
stantial completion  of  the  Roman  system  of  conquest  and 
incorporation  reduced  the  supply  of  sUves  by  restricting 
the  dealings  in  them  to  such  trade  as  took  place  within 
the  now  fixed  limits  of  the  empire.  It  is  true  that^  when 
the  barbarian  invasions  began  in  the  3d  century,  many 
captives  were  made,  who^  when  not  enrolled  in  the  army, 
were  employed  in  agriculture  or  domestic  service ;  but  the 
regular  importation  was  greatly  and  increasingly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
''the  milder  but  more  tedious  method  of  propagation." 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
slave  by  rendering  his  ezisteace  an  object  of  greater 
Talue  to  his  master.  It  tended,  indeed,  directly  to  the 
transformation  of  slavery  into  serfdom  by  making  it  the 
interest. of  each  family  to  preserve  indefinitely  its  own 
hereditary  sUves,  who  could  not  be  replaced  except  with 
difficulty  and  at  great  expense.  The  abolition  of  the 
external  slave  trade  tended,  in  fact,  to  put  an  end  to 
internal  sales,  and  the  slaves  became  attached  to  the 
households  or  lands  of  their  masters.  (2)  The  diminished 
supply  of  slaves  further  acted  in  the  direction  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  free  labour.  A  general  movement  of  this 
kind  is  noticeable  from  the  2d  century  onwards.  Freemen 
had  always  been  to  some  extent  employed  in  the  public 
service— (q)  as  subordinate  assistants  to  the  magistrates 
and  priests ;  the  places  of  scribes,  viatores,  criers  could  be 
filled  only  by  citixens;  the  apparitora  attached  to  the 
new  imperial  administration  were  also  free  plebeians,  with ' 
slaves  in  the  lower  ranks ;  but  these  apparitonhips  were 
usually  held  by  freedmen.  So  also  (6)  public  works  were 
in  the  2d  century  divided  amongst  corporations  of  free 
plebeians,  with  public  slaves  under  them.  In  private 
service  the  superior  posts  were  often  filled  by  freedmen ; 
the  higher  arts — as  medicine,  granlmar,  painting — ^were 
partly  in  the  hands  of  freedmen  and  even  of  ingemd ;  the 
more  successful  acton  and  gladiators  were  often  freedmen. 
In  the  factories  or  workshops  kept  by  wealthy  persons 
slave  labour  was  mainly  employed;  but  free  artisans 
sometimes  offered  their  services  to  these  establishments  or 
formed  associations  to  compete  with  theoL  We  have  seen 
that  free  persons  had  all  along  been  to  some  extent 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land  as  hired  labourers, 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  also  as  tenants  on  the 
great  estates.  How  all  this  operated  we  shall  undentand 
when  we  examine  the  remarkable  organisation  of  the  state 
introduced  by  Diocletian  and  his  successors.  (3)  This 
organization  established  in  the  Roman  world  a  personal 
and  hereditary  fixity  of  professions  and  situations  which 
was  not  very  far  removed  from  the  caste  system  of  the 
East.  The  purpose  of  this  was  doubtless  to  resist  by  a 
strong  internal  consolidation  the  shock  of  the  invasions,  to 
secure  public  order,  to  enforce  industrious  habits,  and  to 
guarantee  the  financial  resources  of  the  stata  Penonal 
independence  was  largely  sacrificed,  but  those  still  more 
important  ends  were  in  a  great  measure  attained.  The  all- 
pervading  nature  of  this  discipline  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  particulars.  Membera  of  the  admin- 
istrative  service  were  absolutely  bound  to  their  employ- 
ments ;  they  could  not  choose  their  wives  or  many  their 
daughters  out  of  the  collegia  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged,  and  they  transmitted  their  obligations  to  their 
children.  If  they  abandoned  their  posts,  they  were 
sought  for  everywhere  and  forced  to  return.  In  muni- 
cipalities, even  the  eurialesy  or  members  of  the  local 
senates,  were  bound  to  their  places  and  their  functions ; 
there  were  other  memben  of  the  municipal  service  who 


might  supply  a  substitute  on  condition  of  resigning  to  him 
their  lands,  but  this  power  was  rarely  used ;  they  commonly 
remained  in  their  posts ;  their  families,  too,  were  bound  to 
remain ;  they  were  attached  to  the  collegia  or  other  bodies 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  soldier,  procured  for  the 
army  by  conscription,  served  as  long  as  his  age  fitted  him 
for  his  duties,  and  his  sons  wera  beund  to  similar  Service. 
The  same  sort  of  compulsion  appeara  to  have  been  exercised 
upon  those  belonging  to,  at  least,  such  free  iadustrial 
corporations  as  were  recognised  and  regulated  by  the  state. 
Every  one  was  treated,  in  fact,  as  a  servant  of  the  state, 
and  was  bound  to  furnish  labour  or  money,  or  both ;  and 
the  nature  of  his  labour  was  permanently  fixed  for  him ; 
he  was,  in  the  language  6i  the  law,  "  conditionis  laqueis 
irretitus."  This  general  system,  by  diminishing  the  free- 
man's mastery  over  himself  and  his  power  to  determine 
his  occupation,  reduced  the  interval  between  him  and  the 
slave ;  and  the  latter  on  the  one  hand,  the  free  domestic 
servant  and  workshop  labourer  on  the  other,  both  passed 
insensibly  into  the  common  condition  of  serfdom.  (4)  The 
corresponding  change,  in  the  case  of  the  rural  slaves,  took 
place  through  their  being  merged  in  the  order  of  coloni. 
The  Roman  oolonus  was  originally  a  free  person  who  took 
land  on  lease,  contracting  to  pay  to  the  proprietor  either 
a  fixed  sum  annually  or  (when  a  colontu  partiariut)  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Under  the 
emperoraof  the  4th  century  the  name  designated  a  cultivator, 
who,  though  personally  free,  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
transmitted  his  condition  to  his  descendants;  and  this 
became  the  regular  status  of  the  great  mtuss  of  Roman 
cultivators.  In  sanctioning  this  personal  &nd  hereditary 
fixity,  the  law  probably  only  recognized  a  state  of  things 
which  had  previously  existed,  having  been  spontaneously 
brought  about  by  the  circumstances  of  society,  and 
espeoally  by  the  needs  of  agriculture.  The  class  of  coloni 
appean  to  have  been  composed  partly  of  tenants  by  con- 
tract who  had  incurred  large  arreara  of  rent  and  were 
detained  on  the  estates  as  debtors  {chmuti),  partly  of 
foreign  captives  or  immigrants  who  were  settled  in  this 
condition  on  the  land,  and  partly  of  small  proprietora 
and  other  poor  men  who  voluntanly  adopted  the  status 
as  an  improvement  in  their  position.  They  paid  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce  {pan  agraria)  to  the  owner  of 
the  estate,  and  gave  a  determinate  amount  of  labour 
{operm)  on  the  portion  of  the  domain  which  he  kept  in 
his  own  hands  {mannu  dcminictu).  The  law  for  a  long 
time  took  no  notice  of  these  customary  tenures,  and  did 
not  systematically  constitute  them  untU  the  4th  century. 
It  was  indeed  the  requirements  of  the  fiscus  and  the 
conscription  which  impelled  the  imperial  Government  to 
regulate  the  system.  The  coloni  were  inscribed  (adseripti) 
on  the  registen  of  the  census  as  pajdng  taxes  to  the  state, 
for  which  the  proprietor  was  responsible,  reimbursing 
himself  for  the  amount.  In  a  constitution  of  Constantino 
(332  A.D.)  we  find  the  colonus  recognized  as  permanently 
attached  to  the  land.  If  he  abandoned  his  holding  he  was 
brought  bock  and  punished;  and  any  one  who  received 
him  had  not  only  to  restore  him  but  to  pay  a  penalty. 
He  could  not  marry  out  of  the  domain ;  if  he  took  for 
wife  a  oolona  of  another  proprietor,  she  was  restored  to 
her  original  locality,  and  the  offspring  of  the  union  were 
divided  between  the  estates.  The  children  of  a  colonus 
were  fixed  in  the  same  status,  and  could  not  quit  the 
property  to  which  they  belonged.  They  and  their  de- 
scendants were  retained,  in  the  words  of  a  law  of 
Theodosius,  "  quodam  setemitatis  jure,"  and  by  no  process 
could  be  relieved  from  their  obligations.  By  a  law  of 
Anastasius,  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  a  colonus  who 
had  voluntarily  come  into  an  estate  was  by  a  tenure  of 
thirty  yean  for  ever  attached  to  it.    The  master  {dominut) 
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aoold  kiiiict  on  hh  colon!  '*  moderato  chastiacment)"  and 
could  chain  them  if  thoy  attcin[}tcd  to  eBca^je,  but  they 
had  a  legal  remedy  against  him  for  unjust  dcmanchs 
or  injury  to  them  or  theirs.  In  no  cane  could  the  rent 
or  the  labour  dues  be  incrcaBod.  The  colonua  could 
ix)6scfla  property  of  his  own,  but  could  not  alienate  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  nia.-*tur.  Thus,  whilst  the 
members  of  the  claas  wore  personally  free,  their  condition 
had  some  incidents  of  a  semi-servile  character.  They 
are  actiuUy  designated  by  Thoodosius,  though  the  lax 
language  of  the  codes  must  not  be  taken  too  literally, 
"servi  ternn  cui  nati  sunt"  And  Salvian  treats  the 
proposition  "coloni  divitum  fiunt"  as  equivalent  to 
"vcrtuntur  in  servos."  This  iH  indeed  an  exaggeration; 
a  deduction  must  alwayB  be  made  from  the  phrases  of  the 
mediuovai  Jeremiah ;  the  colonatus  was  not  an  opprodsive 
system  ;  it  afforded,  on  the  contrary,  real  security  against 
unreasonable  demands  and  wanton  disturbance,  and  it 
was  a  great  advance  on  the  system  of  cultivation  by  the 
fnmilia  rmtica.  But  the  point  which  it  is  important  for 
our  present  purpose  to  observe  is,  that  there  was  a  certain 
approximation  between  the  condition  of  the  colonus  and 
the  slave  which  tended  towards  the  fusion  of  both  in  a 
single  class.  To  make  this  plain,  we  must  go  a  little 
further  into  detail. 

Besides  the  coloni  there  were^on  a  great  estate — and 
those  of  the  4th  century  were  on  a  specially  large  scale — 
a  number  of  prs&dial  slaves,  who  worked  collectively  under 
overseers  on  the  part  of  the  property  which  the  owner 
himself  cultivated.  But  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
settle  certedn  of  the  slaves  (and  possibly  also  oi  the  f reed- 
men)  on  other  portions  of  the  estate,  giving  them  small 
farms  on  conditions  similar  to  those  to  which  the  coloni 
were  subject.  These  slaves  are,  in  fact,  described  by 
nipian  as  quasi  coloni.  They  had  their  own  households 
and  were  hence  distinguished  as  casati.  In  law  these 
slaves  were  at  first  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  their 
masters ;  they  had  no  property  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  and  could  be  sold  to  another  proprietor  and 
separated  from  their  families.  But  the  landlord's  interest 
and  the  general  tone  of  feeling  alike  modified  practice 
even  before  the  intervention  of  legislation ;  they  were 
habitually  continued  in  their  holdings,  and  came  to 
possess  in  fact  a  perpetual  and  hereditary  enjoyment  of 
them.  By  a  law  of  Yalentinian  I.  (377)  the  sale  of 
these  slaves  was  interdicted  unless  the  land  they  occupied 
were  at  the  same  time  sold.  The  legal  distinction  between 
the  ooloni  and  the  slave  tenants  continued  to  exist  after 
the  invasions ;  but  the  practical  difference  was  greatly 
attenuated.  The  colonus  often  occupied  a  servile  mansus, 
and  the  slave  a  mansus  originally  appropriated  to  a 
colonus.  Intermarriages  of  the  two  classes  became 
frequent.  Already  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  distinction  between  them  had  any 
substantial  existence.  The  servile  tenures  were,  no  less 
than  the  others^  stable  and  hereditary ;  and  the  charges  to 
be  borne  by  the  former  were  not  necessarily  the  heavier. 

Whilst  giving  their  due  weight  to  the  social  and 
economic  circumstances  which  tended  thus  to  merge  the 
free  labourer  and  colonus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  slave 
on  the  other  in  a  common  class  of  serfs,  we  must  never 
leave  out  of  account  the  directly  moral  agencies  which 
worked  towards  the  same  result  by  modifying  slavery. 
Nor  ought  we  to  have  in  view  only  the  influence  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  precept  considered  in  themselves ; 
we  must  regard  them  as  constantly  applied  in  daily  life  by 
an  independent  spiritual  order,  which  was  revered  alike 
by  the  two  classes  whose  relations  it  assisted  in  regulating, 
and  whoje  general  attitude  towards  slavery  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  celebrated  declaration  of  Gregory  the  Great,  - 


A  review  of  what  has  been  said  will  make  it  plain  that 
the  Northern  invasions  had  little  to  do  with  the  transition 
from  slavery  to  serfdom.  Only  two  modes  have  been 
suggested  in  which  they  may  posnibly  have  accelerated 
the  change.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  newly  aitabUshcd 
propriotorH  would  understand,  or  respect  in  practice,  nico 
distinctions  between  classes  of  cultivatons ;  tljey  would 
probably  regard  the  coloni  and  slaves,  now  that  their 
conditions  '^cro  so  much  assimilated,  as  standing  on  the 
same  boHia.  And,  secondly,  the  German.),  if  wo  may 
believe  Tacitus,  had  in  their  original  scats  no  menial 
slaves,  whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  they  v/crc  familiar  with 
the  system  of  slave.:  settled  ou  separate  |>urtion8  of  a 
domain  and  ijaying  a  fixed  share  of  the  produce  to  its 
owner.  There  may  be  a  certain  value  in  these  considera- 
tions. But,  on  the  whole,  it  ap^xsars  that,  as  in  the  ca30 
of  the  rise  of  the  feudal  system  generally,  so  in  tho 
particular  resjject  of  the  qualified  pergonal  freedom  which 
accompanied  it,  the  influence  of  the  Northern  nations  wa.i 
really  of  little  account,  and  that  both  changes  would  have 
equally,  though  perha|)s  not  so  speedily,  taken  place  if  the 
invasions  had  never  occurred. 

Whilst  ancient  slavery  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  system 
fitted  to  endure  under  given  social  conditions,  and  had 
a  definite  political  function  to  fulfil,  serfdom,  which 
succeeded  when  that  function  was  exhausted,  was  a 
merely  transitory  condition,  with  no  oth<v  destination 
than  that  of  leading  the  working  population  up  to  a  state 
of  entire  personal  freedom.  How  the  serf  in  cities  and 
towns  became  a  free  labourer  for  hire  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived ;  he  doubtless  in  many  cases  purchased  his  liberty 
out  of  his  earnings,  and  in  others  it  was  not  the  master's 
interest  to  retain  his  services  at  the  cost  of  his  main- 
tenance. The  emancipation  of  this  entire  class  was 
favoured  by  the  movement  (not,  however,  to  be  confounded 
with  it)  which  established  free  industrial  communities 
and  gave  them  municipal  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  rural  serf  waa 
transmuted  into  a  free  tenant  "  The  time  and  manner," 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  in  which  so  important  a  revolution 
was  brought  about  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in 
modern  history."  Smith  himself  attributes  the  change  to 
two  causes — (1)  the  greater  advantage  to  the  proprietor 
derived  from  the  exertions  of  the  cultivator  when  he 
worked  entirely  for  himself,  and  (2)  the  encouragement 
which  sovereigns,  jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gave  to  the 
-villeins  (under  which  term  Smith  seems  to  com;)rehend 
the  whole  mixed  class  of  non-free  tenants)  to  encroach  on 
their  authority.  To  these  economic  and  political  reasons, 
though  doubtless  real  and  important.  Smith  appears  to 
attribute  too  exclusive  an  efficacy,  neglecting  the  moral 
and  religious  causes  which  conspired  to  the  same  result, 
especially  the  personal  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  wero 
natural  mediated  between  the  serfs  and  the  proprietors. 
The  serfs  were  best  treated  on  the  ecclesiastical  estates, 
and  many  on  private  properties  were  liberated  "  pro  amore 
Dei "  and  "  pro  remedio  animae.** 

Let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  circumstances  of 
the  transition  in  France  and  in  England. 

K.  Gudrard  has  shovm  that  from  tho  conquest  by  Ctpsar  to  the 
abolition  of  feudalism  thore  was  a  steady  improvpmcnt  in  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  class  originally  enslaved.  He  distinguishes  threo 
periods — one  of  slavery  proper,  lasting  till  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by 
tho  barbarians  ;  the  second,  ending  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald  (d.  877),  in  which  slavery  is  replaced  by  an 
intermediate  state  which  he  calls  by  the  indeterminate  name  of 
"  servitude,"  the  rights  of  tho  servtu  being  recognixed,  rcspoctcd, 
and  protected,  if  not  yet  in  a  sufficient  degree  by  the  civil  laws,  at 
least  by  those  of  the  cnurch  and  by  social  manners  ;  and  a  thinl  iu 
which,  under  the  developed  regime  of  feudalism,  serfdom  proper  is 
fully  established  and  the  serf-tenant  has  become  simnly  a  tributary 
nn((or  various  appoll(itions  (hommt  d«  oorpt  or  a*  pdi^,  nrniH^ 
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wtortabh,  taSldbU,  serf,  vUain),  The  three  personal  conditions 
bare  described  coexifited  to  some  extent  in  all  tnese  periodSp  one  of 
them,  however,  greatly  preponderatLng  in  each.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  9th  centoiy  the  serf-tenants  wore  already  proprietors  of  their 
holdings  ;  nnder  the  third  dynasty  they  were  rather  sabjects  than 
tenants.  »nd  the  dnes  they  paid  were  rather  taxes  than  rents ;  they 
were,  in  short,  vassals  oocapyin{[  the  lowest  round  of  the  feudal 
ladder.  Godrard  enumerates  as  immediate  causes  which  led  to  the 
liberatioo  of  serfs  (besides  the  master's  voluntary  gift  or  bequest) 
their  flight, — with  the  prescription  which  arose  after  a  certain 
interval  of c  absence,— ordination,  redemption  by  themselves  or 
others,  marriages  with  women  of  higher  status,  and  the  action  of 
law  in  the  case  of  certain  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  master.  The 
church  co-operated  to  the  same  result,  as  might  be  shown  by  many 
instances.  Thna  St  Benedict  of  Aniane  (d.  821),  the  reformer  of 
the  monasteries  in  the  Carolingian  territories,  received  a  number 
of  donatioDS  of  lands  from  the  Jaithful;  but,  whilst  accepting  them 
for  his  religious  establishments,  he  enfranchised  the  aeru  who 
Inhabited  them.  All  the  serfs,  not  merely  in  a  village,  bour^,  or 
dty,  but  in  whole  districts,  were  liberated  by  charters  of  sovereigns 
or  lordsL  Such  documents  are  most  common  in  the  18th  century. 
The  general  edicts  of  Louis  X.  (1S16)  and  Philip  Y.  (1318)  are  little 
mon  than  recognitions  of  a  fait  aooompli,  and  were  dictated,  at 
least  in  part,  by  financial  motives.  Some  relics  of  serfdom  con- 
tinoed  to  exist  in  local  customs  down  to  the  Revolution,  and  were 
not  abolished  till  the  night  of  the  4th  August  1789.  But  these 
snrvivala  do  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the  work 
of  emancipadoA  was  essentially  aooomplisned  early  in  the  14th 
century. 

Gntoud  has  observed  on  the  difficulty  created  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  «ord  $trvu8  in  the  medinval  authorities.  In  the  study  of 
£iu{liah  aerfdom,  even  eminent  writers  like  Kobertson,  Hallam, 
and  Kembla  have  obscured  the  subject  by  the  use  of  the  term 
flae«,  Bometimea  in  its  proper  sense,  sometimes  in  relation  to  the 
teif,  Dr  Stnbbe  has  avoided  this  equivocal  nomenclature,  and  by 
attending  more  to  social  fact  than  to  the  letter  of  the  law  has 
placed  the  history  of  the  class  in  a  clear  light  The  slaves  of 
An^lo-Saxon  times  were  **  regarded  as  the  stock  of  their  owner; .  .  . 
their  ollences  against  a  third  person  he  must  answer  for,  as  for  the 
mischief  done  by  hia  cattle; .  .  .  they  had  no  credibility,  no  legal 
rights ;  wrongs  done  to  them  were  regarded  as  wrongs  done  to  their 
master. "  Practice,  indeed,  was  kinder  to  them  than  legal  theory; 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  peculium,  they  were  **  in  some  un- 
explained way  "  allowed  to  keep  their  savings,  and  so  to  purchase 
their  freedom ;  and  "  the  spiritual  law  could  enforce  a  penance  on 
the  master  for  ill-treating  them. "  There  were  laws  of  Ethelbert 
and  Oannta  forbidding  the  sale  of  men  to  heathen  masters,  and  the 
slave  trade,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  Bristol,  was  put  down 
by  the  preaching  of  St  Wnlfotan.  The  villein  of  Domesday  Book 
is  not  a  slave;  he  represents  the  Anglo-Saxon  ewrl\  he  is  an  irre- 
movable cultivator,  now  regarded  as  customary  tenant  of  a  lord. 
The  Norman  knights  probably  confounded  with  the  villanua  the 
hordaarU  and  other  tenants  who  stood  on  a  leas  favourable  footing. 
Whilst  the  freo  ceorl  became  a  villein,  the  mrvua  {iheow)  dis- 
appeared altogether.  The  position  wliich  the  claas  constituted  by 
this  fusion  came  to  ocoupr  was  one  **  compatible  with  much  personal 
comfort  and  some  social  ambition."  The  villeins  "were  safe  in 
the  poaaesdon  of  their  homes ;  they  had  a  remedy  against  the 
violence  of  their  maaters;  they  could,  if  they  chose  to  renounce 
their  holdings  and  take  refu^  in  a  town,  become  memben  of  the 
guild,  and  there,  when  unclaimed  for  a  year  and  a  day,  obtain  the 
full  rif^ta  of  freemen;  they  could  obtain  manumission  by  the 
intervention  of  the  ohorch,  which  always  proclaimed  the  liberation 
of  the  villein  to  be  a  work  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  master.  .  .  . 
Under  a  fairly  good  lord,  under  a  monastery  or  a  college,  the 
rillein  enjoyed  inimunitiea  and  aecuritv  that  might  be  envied  by 
his  anpenon ;  he  had  a  ready  tribunal  for  his  wrongs,  a  voice  in 
the  mana^ment  of  his  village ;  he  might  with  a  little  contrivance 
redeem  his  children  and  start  them  in  a  higher  state  of  life.** 
Walter  Map  declares  that  in  his  time  (12th  century)  the  villeina 
were  educating  their  ignoble  offspring  in  the  liberal  arts.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  lith  century  "  it  was  by  a  mere  legal  form  that 
the  villeins  were  described  as  less  than  free.**  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL  it  aeems  that  '^the  legal  theory  of  their  status  has 
become  hardened  and  sharpened  ao  as  to  warrant  almost  wanton 
oppression ; "  but  social 'cauaes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ameliorated 
their  actual  lot  It  was  not  their  normal  condition  that  led  to 
the  insurrection  of  1881,  but  the  enforcement  of  |tho  Statute  of 
Labourers  and  the  attempt  of  the  lords  to  reassert  legal  claims  which 
were  practically  obsolete.  Serfdom  died  out  in  England  without  any 
apecial  legialation  against  it  It  survivpd  in  exce])tional  instances, 
as  in  France;  Hallam  mentions  as  the  latest  deed  of  enfranchise- 
ment one  of  Elisabeth  in  1574  in  favour  of  the  bondmen  on  some 
of  her  manora  ;  and  it  appean  that  in  Scotland  the  workers  in  coal 
and  aalt  mines  wen  in  a  state  of  serfdom  until  they  were  liberated 
by  Acts  of  the  16th  and  39th  yean  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Ementially  similar  movements  took  place  in  the  other  countriea 


of  the  West  In  Italy  **  the  11  th  and  12th  centuries, "  says  Hallam, 
"  aaw  the  number  of  slaves  "  (by  which  word  he  means  serfs)  "  begin 
to  decrease :  early  in  the  16th  a  writer  quoted  by  Muntori  speaks 
of  them  as  no  longer  existing.  .  .  .  The  greater  nart,*'  he  adds,  "  of 
the  peasants  in  some  countries  of  Germany  nad  acquired  their 
liberty  before  the  end  of  the  13th  century ;  in  other  parts  .  .  .  they 
remained  in  a  sort  of  villenage  till  the  present  age. "  The  most 
rigoroua  forms  of  serfdom  {L^btigenachafl)  existed  in  those  German 
districta  which  were  once  Wendish.— as  Lusatia,  Pomennis,  and 
Mecklenburg, — and  in  Holstein.  The  last  remains  of  the  system  in 
Germany  were  abolished  in  1832  and  1848.  In  Castile  the  serfs 
were,  slowly  converted  into  solarie<fos,  who  cultivated  the  laud  of 
the  lord  nnder  obligations  similar  to  those  of  the  colonua.  Alphonso 
X.  (£1  Sabio)  declared  that  the  solariego  could  quit  his  holding 
when  he  wished,  though  he  could  not  alienate  it  or  demand 
anything  for  his  improvements.  Alphonso  XL  (El  Justiciero) 
decreed  that  no  lord  should  take  the  9olar  (holding)  from  the 
tenant,  nor  from  his  sons  or  grandsons,  so  long  as  they  paid  the 
fixed  dues.  They  thus  became  irremovable,  and  their  tenured 
were  hereditary. 

By  these  gradoal  processes  every  form  of  servitude  dis- 
appeared trom  the  social  order  of  western  Europe,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  was  bequeathed  to  the  modern  world 
the  iaezorable  problem,  still  but  partially  solved^  of  the 
definitive  position  of  the  classes  whose  origin  is  traceable 
to  that  condition. 

But  not  very  long  after  the  disappearance  of  serfdom 
in  the  most  advanced  communities  comes  into  sight  the 
new  system  of  colonial  slavery,  which,  instead  of  being  the 
spontaneous  outgrowth  of  social  necessities  and  subserving 
a  temporary  need  of  human  development,  was  politically 
as  weU  as  morally  a  monstrous  aberration,  and  never  pro- 
duced anything  but  evil. 

In  1442,  when  the  Portuguese  under  Piince  Henry  the 
Navigator  were  exploring  the  Atbintic  coast  of  Africa,  one 
of  his  officers,  Antam  Qonsalves,  who  had  captured  «ome 
Moors,  was  directed  by  the  prince  to  carry  them  back  to 
Africa.  He  received  from  the  Moors  in  ezcnange  for 
them  ten  blacks  and  a  quantity  of  gold  dust.  This 
excited  the  cupidity  of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  and  they 
fitted  out  a  large  number  of  ships  for  the  trade,  and  built 
several  forts  on  the  African  coast  Many  negroes  were 
brought  into  Spain  from  these  Portuguese  settlements,  and 
the  colonial  slave  trade  first  appears  in  the  form  of  the 
introduction  into  the  newly-discovered  western  world  of 
children  or  descendants  of  these  negroes.  When  Ovando 
was  sent  out  in  1502  as  governor  of  Hispaniola, .  whilst 
regulations,  destined  to  prove  illusory,  were  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives  of  the  island,  permission  was 
given  to  carry  to  the  colony  negro  slaves,  born  in  Seville 
and  other  parts  of  Spain,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Ovando  in 
1503  that  there  were  at  that  time  numbers  of  negroes  in 
Hispaniola;  he  requested  that  no  more  might  be  per> 
mitted  to  be  brought  out.  In  1.610  and  the  following 
years  King  Ferdinand  ordered  a  number  of  Africans  to 
be  sent  to  that  colony  for  the  working  of  the  mines. 

Before  this  time  Columbus  had  proposed  an  exchange 
of  his  Carib  prisoners  as  slaves  against  live  stock  to  be 
furnished  to  Hispaniola  by  Spanish  merchants.  Infidels, 
he  represented,  would  thus  be  converted,  the  royal  treasury 
enriched  by  a  duty  on  the  slaves,  and  the  colonists  sup- 
. plied  with  live  stock  free  of  expense.  He  actually  sent 
home  in  the  ships  of  Antonio  Torres,  in  1494,  above  500 
Indian  prisoners  taken  in  wars  with  the  caciques,  who,  he 
suggested,  might  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Seville.  But,  after 
a  royal  order  had  been  issued  for  their  sale,  Queen  Isabella, 
interested  by  what  she  had  beard  of  the  gentle  and  hos- 
pitable character  of  the  natives  and  of  their  docility,  pro- 
cured a  letter  to  be  written  to  Bishop  Fonseca,  the  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs,  suspending  the  order  until 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  causes  for  which  they 
had  been  made  pridoners,  and  into  the  lawfulness  of  their 
sale.     Theologians  differed  on  the  latter  question,  and 
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Isabella  directed  that  these  Indians  should  be  sent  back 
to  their  native  eoontry,  and  that  a  policy  of  conciliatftm 
should  be  followed  there  instead  of  one  of  severity. 

Bartololnd  de  las  Cases,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Chiape; 
accompanied  Ovando  to  Hispaniola,  and  was  a  witness  of 
the  craelties  from  which  the  Indians  suffered  under  his 
administration.  He  came  to  Spain  in  1517  to  ob^in 
measures  in  their  favour,  and  he  tiien  made  the  suggestion 
to  Charles  that  each  Spanish  resident  in  Hispaniola  should 
have  licenra  to  import  a  dozen  negro  slaves.  Las  Casaa, 
in  his  UigUria  de  Uu  Indias  (lib.  iiL  cap.  101),  frankly 
confesses  the  grave  error  into  which  he  thus  felL  **Tlu8 
advice  that  licence  should  be  given  to  bring  negro  alayes 
to  these  lands  the  clerigo  CaMS  first  gave,  not  consider- 
ing the  injustice  with  which  the  Portuguese  take  them 
and  make  them  slaves ;  which  advice,  after,  be  had  appre- 
hended the  nature  of  the  things  he  would  not  .have  given 
for  all  he  had  in  the  world."  Other  good  men  appear  to 
have  given  similar  advice  about  the  same  time,  and,  as 
has-been  shown,  the  practice  was  not  absolutely  new; 
indeed  the  young  king  had  in  1516,  whilst  still  in  Flanders, 
granted  licences  to  his  courtiers  for  the  importation  of 
negroes  into  the  colonies,  though  Ximenes,  as  regent  of 
Castile^  by  a  decree  of  tUe  same  year  forbade  the  practice. 
The  suggetttion  of  Las  Cases  was  no  doubt  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  negroes  could,,  better  than  the  Indians, 
bear  the  labour  in  the  mines,  which  was  rapidly  exhaust- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  latter.^  He  has  sometimes  on 
this  plea  been  exonerated  from  all  censure;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  did  not  exculpate  himself ;  and,  though 
entitled  to  honour  for  the  zeal  and  perseverance  which  he 
showed  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  the  New  World,  he 
most  in  justice  bear  the  blame  due  from  posterity  for 
his  violation  or  neglect  of  moral  principle.  His  advice 
was  unfortunately  adopted.  "Charles,"  says  Robwtson, 
"granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favourites^  con- 
taining an  exclusive  right"  of  supplying  4000  negroes 
annually  to  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rica 
''  The  favourite  sold  his.  patent  to  some  Qenoese  mer- 
chants for  25,000  ducats  ";  these  merchants  obtained  the 
slaves  from  the  Portuguese ;  and  thus  was  first  brought 
into  a  systematic  form  that  odious  "  comn^erce  between 
Africa  and  America  which  has  since  been  carried  on  to 
such  an  amazing  extent,"  the  action  of  the  Spaniards 
being  "  imitated  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  who  have 
acquired  territories  in  the  warmer  climates  of  the  New 
World." 

The  fint  EnglUbman  who  vagund  in  the  hstefid  traffic  was 
CapUin  John  Hawkins  (9. v.).  Tne  Enflish  slave  traders  were 
at  first  altogether  occapied  in  anpplrin|(  the  Spauiith  settlementa. 
Indeed  the  reign  of  Eliraheth  nassea  mthont  any  English  colony 
having  heen  permanentfy  estanliahed  in  America.  But  in  1620 
a  Dutch  shin  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  yisite4  Jamestotrn  in 
Virginia,  ana  sold  a  pert  of  her  cargo  of  negroes  to  the  tohacoo- 
planters.  This  was  the  ^rst  beginning  of  slavery  in  British  America ; 
the  number  of  negroes  was  afterwards  continually  increased — 
though  appar«>ntly  at  first  slowly-*bv  importation,  and  the  field- 
labour  waA  more  and  more  performed  by  servile  hands,  so  that 
in  1790  the  State  of  Virginia,  tvhich  is  only  a  small  part  of  thfi 
orijrinal  colony  so  named,  contained  200,000  negroes. 

The  African  trade  of  Eiij^land  was  long  in  the  hands  of  exclusive 
companies  ;  but  by  an  Act  of  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary  it 
liccame  free  and  open  to  all  subjects  of  the  crown.  The  African 
Company,  however,  continued  to  exist,  and  obtained  from  time  to 
time  laige  parliamentary. grants.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
asiento,*  or  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish  celonies  with  4800 

'  The  StMniardx,  in  the  spaoe  of  fifteen  yesjs  subsequent  to  the 
diseovery  of  the  West  Indies,  bad,  as  Robertson  mentions,  reduced  the 
natiTes  of  Hispaniola  from  a  million  to  90,000. 

'  The-  Spaniards  were  prerented  from  forming  estabUshments  on 
the  African  coast  by  the  Bull  of  Demarcation  ("Inter  cietera>")  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  (U93),  which  forbadd  their  acquiring  territory 
to  the  east  of  the  meridian  line  of  100  miles  west  of  the  Axons. 
They  could'  theasfore  supply  their  American  poasessioos  with  slaves 
only  by  contracts  with  other  powers. 


negroes  anmnlly,  which  hsd  provioosly  psssed  fnm  the  Dutch  to 
the  French,  was  transferred  to  Great  Britain ;  an  English  comiiany 
was  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  for  a  jieriod  of  thirty  years  from  1st 
May  1718.  But  the  contract  came  to  an  end  in  1789,  when  the 
complaints  of  tiie  English  merchants  on  one  side  end  of  the 
Spanish  officials  on  the  other  rose  to  such  a  height  that  Philip  V. 
deekred  his  determination  to  revoke  the  asiento,  aud  Sir  llotwrt 
Walpole  was  forced  by  popuU&r  feeling  into  war  with  Simin. 
Between  1680  and  17t)0  about  140,000  pccroes  were  exiiorted  by 
the  African  Company,  and  160,000  more  by  iirivate  advcntnrera, 
making  a  total  of  800,000.  Between  1700  and  the  end  of  1786  as 
many  as  610,000  were  transported  to  Jamaica  alone,  which  had 
been  an  English  poaaession  since  1655.  Bryan  Edwards  estimated 
the  total  import  mto  all  the  British  ooloniea  of  America  and  the 
W^  Indies  from  1680  to  1786  at  2,180,000,  being  an  annual 
average  of  20,095.  But  this,  he  admits,  is  much  lesa  than  was  in 
hia  time  commonly  sunpooed.  The  British  slave  trade  reached  its 
utmost  extension  shortly  before  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
It  was  tiien  carried  on  principally  from  Liverpool,  Bnt  also  from 
London,  Bristol,  and  Lancaster ;  the  entire  number  of-  slave  ahips 
sailing  fhnn  those  ports  was  192,  and  in  them  space  was  provided 
for  the  transport  01 47,146  negroes.  During  the  war  the  number 
flecfeased,  but  on  its  termination  the  trade  immediately  revired. 
When  Edwards  wrote  (1791),  the  number  of  European  factories  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa  was  40;  of  these  14  were  English,  8  French, 
15  Dutch,  4  Portuguese,  and  4  Danish.  As  correct  a  notion  as  can 
be  obtained  of  the  numbers  annually  exported  from  the  continent 
about  the  year  1790  by  traders  of  the  several  European  countries 
engaged  in  the  traffic  is  supplied  by  the  following  statement : — 
"  By  the  British,  88,000 ;  by  the  French,  20,000 ;  by  the.  Dutch, 
4000;  by  the  Danes,  2000;  by  the  Portuguese,  10,000;  total 
74,000."  Thus  more  than  half  the  trade  was  in  British 'hands. 
"At present,"  said  Bobertaon,  writing  in  1791,  "the  number  of 
negro  slaves  in  the  settlements  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  tho 
West  Indies  exceeds  a  million;  and,  as  the  establishment  of 
servitude  has  been  found,  both  in  anoient.and  modem  timea^ 
extremely  unfavotirable  to  population,  it  requires  an  annual  im- 

rtation  of  at  least  58,000  to  keep  up  the  stock."    The  slaves 
the  Spanish"  dominions  aud  in  North  America,  ho  thought, 
probably  amounted  to  an  additional  million. 

The  hunting  and  stealing  of  human  beiufs  to  make  them  slavea, 
which  wore  almdy  practised  in  Africa  for  tne  supply  of  the  central 
states  of  that  continent,  as  well  as  of  the  markets  of  northern 
Africa,.  Turkey,  and  other  Mohammedan  oonntriea,  were  greatly  . 
amarated  by  the  demand  of  the  European  colonies.  The  native 
cumCi  engaged  in  forays,  sometimes  even  on  their  own  subjects,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves'  to  bo  exchanged  for  Western  com- 
modities. They  often  set  fire,  to  a  village  by  night  snd  captured 
the  inhabitants  when  tmng  to  escape.  Thus  all  that  was  shock- 
ing in  tho  barbarism  of  Africa  was  multiplied  and  intensified  by 
this  foreign  stimulation.  To  the  miaerica  thus,  produced,  and  to 
those  suffered  by  the  captives  in  their  removal  to  the  coast  were 
added  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage.  Exclusive  of  the  slaveit 
wlio  died  before  they  sailed  from  Africa,  12|  per  cent  were  loat 
during  their  passsfle  to  the  West  Indies ;  at  Jamaica  4^  per  cent 
died  whilst  in  the  harbours  or  before  the  ssle,  and  one-third  more 
in  the  "  seasoning."  Thus,  out  of  every  lot  of  100  shipped  fVom 
Africa  17  died  in  about  9  weeks,  and  not  more  than  50  lived  tP 
be  effective  labourers  in  the  islands.  The  circumstancea  of  their 
subsequent  life  on'  the  plantations  were  not  fsTourable  to  tlie  in- 
crease  of  their  numbers.  In  Jamaica  there  were  in  1690  40,000 ; 
from  that  year  till  1820  there  were  imported  800,000 ;  yet  at  the 
latter  date  there  were  only  840,000  in  the  isknd.      One 


which  prevented  the  natural  increase  6f  population  was  the  in- 
equality in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes ;  in  Jamaica  alooe  there  waa 
in  1789  SB  excess  of  80,000  males. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
17  th  century,  when  the  nature  of  the  slave  trade  began  to 
be  understood  by  the  public,  all  that  was  best  in  England 
was  adverse  to  it  Among  thoso  who  denouq^  it — 
besides  some  whose  names  are  now  little  known,  but  are 
recorded  with  the  honour  they  deserve  in  the  pag^  of 
Clarkson— were  Baxter,  Sir  Richard  Steele  (in  /iwf/d  and 
Yarieo),  tho  poets  Southern  (in  (h'oonoko),  Poi>e,  Thomson, 
Shenntone,  Dyer,  Savage,  and  abovo  all  Cowper  (see  hia 
Charity,  and  Tdak,  bk.  2),  Thomas  Day  (author  of  Sand- 
ford  and  Merion\  Sterne,  Warburton,  Hutcheson,  Beattie, 
John  Wesley,  Whitfield,  Adam  Smith,  Millar,  Robertson, 
Dr  Johnson,  Paley,  Gregory,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Bishop 
Porteus,  Dean  Tucker.  The  question  of  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  sUvery  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  nuaed 
in  consequence  of  an  opiniom  given  in  1729  by  York  and 
Talbot^  attoraey-^neral  and  solicitor-^eral  at  the  time, 
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to  ibe  effect  tliat  a  bUta  hy  4S0inlng  into  tfuMe  eoantried  from 
the  West  Indies  did  not  beoome  frM,  and  might  be  com- 
pelled by  his  master  to  rettiril  to  th«  pkntatioua.  Chief- 
Justice  Hrit  had  exprened  a  oonirafy  opinion;  and  the 
matter  was  brought  to  a  final  ittUA  bj  Mr  GrauTille 
Sharp  in  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset.  It  was  decided 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  bench,  on 
June  22d  1772,  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  Mt  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  the  British  islands  he  became  free.  In  1776 
it  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  David  Hartley, 
son  of  the  author  of  ObservatiMis  m  Mant  that  ''the  slave 
trade  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Cfod  and  the  rights  of 
men  " ;  but  this  motion — the  first  which  wai  made  on  the 
subject — failed;  public  opinion  on  the  question  waa  far 
from  being  yet  f idly  ripe. 

The  first  persona  in  England  who  took  united  practical 
action  against  thd  alave  trade  were  th6  Qu&kerSy  fbllowing 
the  expression  of  66ntiment  which  had  emanated  so  early 
aa  1671  from  their  founder  George  Fox.  In  1727  they 
declared  it  to  be  ''not  a  commendable  or  allowed'' 
practice^  in  1761  they  excluded  from  their  Society  all 
who  should  be  found  concerned  in  it,  and  issued  appeals 
to  their  members  and  the.public  against  the  system.  In 
1783  there  waa  formed  amongst  them  an  association  "for 
the  relief  and  liberation  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  for  the  discouragement  of  the  slave  trade  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. **,  This  was  the  first  society  established 
in  England  for  the  purpose.  The  Quflkkers  in  America  had 
taken  action  on  the  subject  still  earlier  than  those  in 
England.  The  Pennsylvanian  Quakers  advised  their 
members  against  the  trade  in  1696 ;  in  1754  they  issued 
to  their  brethren  a  strong  dissuasive  against  encouraging 
it  in  any  manner ;  in  1774  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
traffic,  and  in  177*6  all  slave  holders  who  would  not 
emancipate  their  slaves,  were  excluded  from  membership. 
The  Quakers  in  the  other  American  provinces  followed  the 
lead  of  their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania.  The  individuals 
amongst  the  American  Quakers  who  laboured  most 
earnestly  and  indefatigably  on  behalf  of  the  Africans 
were  John  Woolman  (1720-1773)  and  Anthony  Benezet 
(1713-1784),  the  latter  a  son  of  a  French  Huguenot 
driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  The  former  confined  his  efforts  chiefly  to  America 
and  indeed  to  his  coreligionists  there ;  the  latter  sought, 
and  not  without  a  large  measure  of  success,  to  found  a 
universal  propaganda  in  favour  of  abolition.  A  Pennsyl- 
▼anian  society  was  formed  in  1774  by  James  Pemberton 
and  Dr  Benjamin  Rush,  and  in  1787  (after  the  war)  was 
reconstructed  on  an  enlarged  basis  under  the  presidency  of 
Franklin.  Other  similar  associations  were  founded  about 
the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  nex^  important  movement  took  place  in  England. 
Dr  Peckard,  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  entertained  strong  convictions  against  the 
slav^  trade,  proposed  in  1785  as  subject  for  a  Latin  prize 
dissertation  the  question,  "An  liceat  invitos  in  servitutem 
dare."  Thomas  Clarkson  resolved  to  compete  for  the 
prize.  Heading  Anthony  Benezet's  Historical  Account  of 
Guinea  and  other  works  in  the  course  of  his  study  of  the 
subject,  he  became  so  powerfully  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  vile  and  atrocious  nature  of  the  traffic  that  he  ere 
long  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  its 
abolition,  a  resolution  which  he  nobly  kept  His  essay, 
which  obtained  the  first  prize,  was  translated  into  English 
in  an  expanded  form  by  its  author,  and  published  in  1786 
with  the  title  Essay  on  the  Slavery  and  Commerce  of  tlie 
Human  Species.  In  the  process  of  its  publication  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  several  persons  already  deeply 
interested  in  the  question ;  amongst  others  with  Granville 
Sharp,  William  Dillwyn  (an  Ame^can  by  birth,  who  had 


known  Benezet),  and  the  Rev.  James  Ramaay,  who  had 
lived  nineteen  years  in  St  Christopher,  and  had  published 
an  Essay  en  the  Treaiment  and  Conversion  of  the  African 
Slaves  in  the  British  Sugar  Colonies,  The  distribution  of 
Clarkaon'fl  book  led  to  his  forming  connexions  with  many 
persona  of  infiuence,  and  especially  with  William  Wilber- 
force,  whOy  having  already  occupied  himself  with  the 
subject,  went  fully  into  the  evidence  bearing  on  it  which 
Clarkson  laid  before  him,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
undertook  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  the  movement 
which  was  now  decisively  inaugurated.  A  committee  was 
formed  on  2  2d  May  1787  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  under  the  presidency  o^  Granville  Sharp,  which 
after  twenty  years  of  hibonr  succeeded,  with  the  help  of 
eminent  public  men,  in  effecting  the  object  of  its  foundation, 
and  thus  removing  a  grave  blot  on  the  character  of  the 
British  nation,  and  mitigating  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  ever  afflicted  humanity.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
the  principal  motive  power  which  originated  and  sustained 
their  efforts  was  Christian  principle  and  feeling.  The 
moat  earnest  and  unremitting  exertions  were  made  by  the 
persons  so  associated  in  investigating  facts  and  collecting 
evidence,  in  forming  branch,  committees  and  procuring 
petitions,  in  the  instruction  of  the  public  and  in  the  infor- 
mation and  support  of  those  who  pleaded  the  cause  in 
parliament  To  the  original  members  were  afterwards 
added  several  remarkable  persons,  amongst  whom  were 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  Bennet  Langton  (Dr  Johnson's  friend), 
and,  later,  Zachary  Macaulay,  Henry  Brougham,  and 
James  Stephen. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  petitiona  preaented  to 
parliament,  a  committee  of  privy  council  waa  appointed 
oy  the  crown  in  1788  to  inquire  concerning  the  alave 
trade ;  and  Mr  Pitt  moved  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  early  in  the  next  session  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration. Wilberforce's  first  motion  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  upon  the  question  was  made  on  19th 
March  1789,  and  this  committee  proceeded  to  business 
on  12th  May  of  the  same  year.  After  an  admirable 
speech,  Wilberforce  laid  on  Uie  table  twelve  resolutions 
which  were  intended  as  the  basis  of  a  future  motion 
for  the  abolition  of  the  trade.  The  discussion  of  these 
was  postponed  to  the  next  session,  and  in  1790-91  evi- 
dence was  taken  upon  them.  At  length,  on  18th  April 
of  the  latter  year,  a  motion  was  made  for  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  Opinion  had 
been  prejudiced  by  the  insurrections  in  St  Domingo  and 
Martinique,  and  in  the  British  island  of  Dominica;  and 
the  motion  was  defeated  by  163  votes  against  88. 
Legislative  sanction  was,  however,  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
discouragement  of  the  slave  trade  there.  It  was  hoped 
at  the  time  that  that  pla^e  would  become  the  centre  from 
which  the  civilization  of  Africa  would  proceed ;  but  this 
expectation  was  not  fulfilled.  On  2d  April  1792  Wilber- 
force  again  moved  that  the  trade  ought  to  be  abolished ; 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  gradual  abolition  was  carried, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  trade  should  cease  on 
1st  January  1796.  When  a  similar  motion  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Lords  the  consideration  of  it  was  postponed 
to  the  following  year,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses  by  a  committee  of  the  House. 
A  bill  in  the  Commons  in  the  following  year  to  abolish 
that  part  of  the  trade  by  wliich  British  merchants  supplied 
foreign  settlements  with  slaves  was  lost  on  the  third  read- 
ing ;  it  was  renewed  in  the  Commons  in  1794  and  carried 
there,  but  defeated  in  the  Lords.  Then  followed  several 
years  during  which  efforts  were  made  by  the  abolitionists 
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in  parliament  with  little  raccesa.  But  in  1806,  Lord 
Grenville  and  Fox  having  come  into  power,  a  bill  was 
passed  in  both  Houses  to  put  an  end  to  the  British  slave 
trade  for  foreign  supply,  and  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  colonies  won  bj  the  British  arms  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  On  10th  June  of  the  same  year  Fox 
brought  forward  a  resolution  "that  effectual  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave 
trade  in  sach  a  manner  and  at  such  a  period  as  should  be 
deemed  advisable,''  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
A  similar  resolution  was  successful  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
A  bill  was  then  passed  through  both  Houses  forbidding 
the  employment  of  any  new  vessel  in  the  trade.  Finally, 
in  1807,  a  bill  was  presented  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the 
House  of  Lords  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade, 
was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  was  then  sent  to  the 
Commons  (where  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Howick),  was 
there  amended  and  passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
on  25th  MarcL  The  bill  enacted  that  no  vessel  should 
clear  out  for  slaves  from  any  port  within  the  British 
dominions  after  1st  May  1807,  and  that  no  slave  should 
be  landed  in  the  colonies  after  1st  March  1808. 

Li  1807  the  African  Listitution  was  formed,  with  the 
primary  objects  of  keeping  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  slave 
traders  and  procuring,  if  possible,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  other  European  nations.  It  was  also 
to  be  made  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  instruction 
of  the  negro  races  and  diffusing  information  respecting 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  capabilities  of  the  African 
continent. 

The  Act  of  1807  was  habitually  viobted,  as  the  traders 
knew  that,  if  one  voyage  in  three  was  successful,  they 
were  abundantly  remunerated  for  their  lo6se&  This  state 
of  things,  it  was  plain,  must  continue  as  long  as  the  trade 
was  only  a  contraband  commerce,  involving  merely  pecu- 
niary penalties.  Accordingly,  in  1811,  Brougham  carried 
through  parliament  a  bill  declaring  the  traffic  to  be  a 
felony  punishable  with  transportation.  Some  years  hiter 
another  Act  was  passed,  making  it  a  capital  offence ;  but 
this  was  afterwards  repealed.  The  law  of  1811  proved 
effectual,  and  brought  the  slave  trade  to  an  end  so 
far  as  the  British  dominions  were  concerned.  Mauritius, 
indeed,  continued  it  for  a  time!  That  island,  which  had 
been  ceded  by  France  in  1810,  three  years  after  the  aboli- 
tion, had  special  facilities  for  escaping  observation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proximity  of  the  African  coast;  but  it 
was  soon  obliged  to  conform. 

The  abolition  of  the  French  slave  trade  was  preceded  by  stormy 
atmggles  and  by  many  deplorable  ezcesaes.  The  wettteni  ])art  of 
St  Domingo,  nominally  belon^nc  to  Spain,  had  been  occupied  bv 
baccaneers,  who  were  recoguued  and  supported  by  the  French 
Government,  and  had  been  ceded  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
in  1697.  So  vast  was  the  annual  importation  of  enslaved  negroes 
into  this  oolony  before  1791  that  the  ratio  of  the  blacks  to  the 
whites  was  as  16  to  1.  In  that  year  there  were  in  French  St 
Domingo  480,000  blacks,  24,000  mulattoos,  and  only  80,000 
whites.  The  French  law  for  the  regulation  of  slavery  in  the 
plantations,  known  as  the  Cods  Ndr  (framed  under  Louis  XI Y.  in 
1685),  was  humane  in  its  spirit ;  but  wo  are  informed  that  its 
proTidons  were  habitually  disregarded  by  the  planters,  whilst  the 
free  mulattoes  laboured  under  serious  grievances  and  were  exposed 
to  irritating- indignities.  A  "Soci6to  des  Amis  des  Noirs'*  was 
formed  in  Varis  in  1788  for  the  abolition,  not  only  of  the  slave 
trade,  but  of  slavery  itseU.  The  president  was  Condorcet,  and 
amongst  the  memben  were  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault,  the 
Abb^  Oregoire,  Brissot,  Clavi^re,  Potion,  and  La  Fayette ;  Mirabeau 
was  an  active  sympathizer.  The  great  motor  of  the  parallel  effort 
in  England  was  the  Christian  spirit;  in  France  it  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  which  was  associated  with  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  There  wore  in  1789  a  number  of  mulattoes  in 
Paris,  who  had  come  from  St  Domingo  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
Tieople  of  colour  in  that  colony  before  the  national  assembly.  The 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in  August  1789  seemed  to  meet 
their  claims,  but  in  March  1790  the  assembly,  alarmed  by  rumours 
of  the  discontent  and  disaffection  of  the  planters  in  St  jDomiuj^o, 


passed  a  resolution  that  it  had  not  been  intended  to  comprehend 
the  internal  government  of  the  colonies  in  the  constitution  framed 
for  the  mother  country,  and  added  that  the  assembly  would  not 
cause  any  innovation  to  lie  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
systom  of  commerce  in  which  the  colonies  were  already  concerned, 
— a  declaration  which  could  only  be  interpreted  as  sanctioning 
the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade.  Vincent  Og4,  one  of  tlio 
mulatto  delegatee  in  Paris,  disgusted  at  the  overthrow  of  the  hopes 
of  his  race,  returned  to  St  Domingo,  and  09  landing  in  Octotwr 

1790  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  announcing  his  intention 
of  teking  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  mulattoes  if  their  wrongs  were 
not  redressed.  He  rose  accordingly  with  a  few  followers,  but  was 
soon  defeated  and  forced  to  toke  refuge  in  the  Spanish  part  of  tho 
island.  He  was  afterwards  surrendered,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel  When  the  news  of  this  reached  Paris,  it 
created  a  strong  feeling  against  the  planters ;  and  on  the  motion 
of  tho  khhi  Gregoire  it  was  resolved  by  the  assembly  on  15th  May 

1791  "that  the  people  of  colour  reaident  in  the  French  colonies, 
bom  of  free  parents,  were  entitled  to,  as  of  right,  and  should  be 
allowed,  the  eigoymont  of  all  the  privileges  of  French  dtixena, 
and  among  others  those  of  bein^  eligible  to  seate  both  in  the 
parochial  and  colonial  assemblies."  On  the  23d  August  a 
rebellion  of  the  n^;roes  broke  out  in  the  northern  province  of  St 
Domingo,  and  soon  extended  to  the  western  province,  where  the 
mulattoes  and  blacks  combined.  Many  enormities  were  com- 
mitted by  the  insurgents,  and  were  avenged  with  scarcely  inferior 
barbarity.  The  French  assembly,  alarmed  by  these  scenes,  and 
fearing  the  loss  of  the  colony,  repealed  on  Sith  September  the 
decree  of  the  preceding  May.  This  lamenteble  vacillation  put  an 
end  to  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  of  partiea  in  the  island.  Civil 
commissioners  sent  out  from  France  ouarrelled  with  thegovemor 
and  called  the  revolted  negroes  to  their  assistence.  The  white 
inhabitente  of  Cape  Francois  were  massacred  and  the  city  in  pent 
part  destroyed  by  fire.  '  The  planters  now  offered  their  allegiance 
to.  Great  Bntain ;  and  an  English  force  landed  in  the  colony.  But 
it  was  insufficient  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the  republican 
troops  and  the  revolted  negroes  and  mulattoes ;  it  suffered  dread- 
fully from  disease,  and  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island  in  1798. 
On  the  departure  of  the  British  the  government  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Toussaint  POnverture^  the  noblest  type  ever  produced 
by  the  African  race.  Slavery  had  dissppeared;  the  blacks  were 
employed  as  hired  servants,  receiving  for  their  remuneration  the 
third  part  of  the  crops  they  raised  ;  and  the  population  was  rapidly 
rising  in  civilization  and  comfort  The  whole  idand  was  now 
French,  the  Spanish  portion  having  been  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
BaaeL  The  wish  of  lx)us8aint  was  uat  St  Domingo  should  eigoy 
a  practical  independence  whilst  recognizing  the  sovereixnty  and 
exclusive  commercial  righte  jof  France.  Of  tho  violent  and 
treacherous  conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards  the  island  and  ita 
eminent  chief  we  cannot  here  give  an  account ;  the  final  issue  was 
that  the  blacks  drove  from  their  .soil  the  forces  sent  to  subdue 
them,  and  founded  a  constitution  of  their  own,  which  wss  more 
than  once  modified.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government 
of  the  Bestoration,  in  seeking  to  obtain  possession  of  the  island, 
had  the  intention  of  re-estebhshing  slavery,  and  even  of  reopening 
the  slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  diminishea  popu- 
lation.  But  Bonaparte  abolished  that  tnj&  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  though  he  also  failed  to  win  back  the  people  of  St  Domingo, 
or,  as  it  was  now  called  by  ite  original  name,  Hayti,  to  obedience. 
The  Bourbons,  when  again  restored,  could  not  reintroduce  the 
slave  trade ;  the  notion  of  conquering  the  island  had  to  be  given 
up  ;  and  its  independence  was  formally  recognized  in  1825.  Thus 
France  lost  her  most  important  colonial  possession,  which  had 
yielded  produce  to  an  amount  almost  as  great  as  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  negro  race  obtained  ite  first  and 
hitherto  ite  only  independent  settlement  outeide  the  African  con- 
tiuont 

England  had  not  been  the  first  Earopean  power  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade ;  that  honour  belongs  to  Denmark ; 
a  royal  order  was  issued  16th  May  1792  that  the  traffic 
should  cease  in  the  Danish  possessions  from  the  end  of 
1802.  The  United  States  had  in  1794  forbidden  any 
participation  by  Amerkan  subjects  in  the  slave  trade  to 
foreign  countries ;  they  now  prohibited  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa  into  their  own  dominion.  This  Act 
was  passed  2d  March  1807;  it  did  not,  however,  come 
into  force  till  1st  January  1808.  At  the  congress  of 
Vienna  (opened  Kovember  1,  1814)  the  principle  was 
acknowledged  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  possible;  but  the  determination  of  the  limit  of 
time  was  reserved  for  separate  negotiation  between  the 
powers.  It  had  been  provided  in  a  treaty  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  May  30, 1814,  that  no  foreigner  should 
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in  fatore  introduce  Blades  into  the  French  colonies^  and 
that  the  trade  shoald  be  absolutely  interdicted  to  the 
French  thenuelves  after  June  1»  1819.  This  postponement 
of  abolition  was  dictated  by  the  wish  to  introduce  a  fresh 
stock  of  slaves  into  Hayti,  if  that  island  should  be 
recovered.  Bonaparte,  as  we  have  seen,  abolished  the 
French  slave  trade  durmg  his  brief  restoration,  and  this 
abolition  was  confirmed  at  the  second  peace  of  Paris, 
November  20,  1815,  but  it  was  not  effe<;tually  carried  out 
by  French  legiBlation  until  March  1818.  In  January 
1815  Portuguese  subjects  were  prohibited  from  prosecut- 
ing the  trade  north  of  the  equator,  a^d  the  term  after 
wUch  the  traffic  should  be  everywhere  unbwful  was 
fixed  to  end  on  21st  January  1823,  but  yus  afterwards 
extended  to  February  1830;  England  paid  £300,000  as 
a  compensation  to  the  Portuguese.  A  royal  decree  was 
iasaed  on  10th  December  1836  forbidding  the  export  of 
slaves  from  any  Portuguese  possession.  But  this  decree 
was  often  -violated.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Spanish  slave 
trade  should  come  to  an  end  in  1820,  England  paying  to 
Spain  an  indemnification  of  X400,000.  The  Dutch  trade 
was  cloeed  in  1814;  the  Swedish  had  been  abolished  in 
1813.  By  the  peace  of  Ghent,  December  1814,  the 
United  States  and  England  mutually  bound  themselves  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  extingniBh  the  traffic.  It  was  at 
once  prohibited  in  several  of  the  South  American  states 
when  they  acquired  independence,  as  in  La  Plata,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Chili  In  1831  and  1833  Great  Britain 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  France  for  a  mutual 
right  of  search  within  certain  seas,  to  which  most  of  the 
other  powers  acceded;  and  by  the  Ashburton  treaty 
(1842)  with  the  United  States  provision  was  made  for 
the  joint  maintenance  of.  squadrons  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  By  all  these  measures  the  slave  trade,  so  far  as 
it  was  carried  on  under  the  flags  of  European  nations  or 
for  the  supply  of  their  colonies,  ceased  to  exist.  « 

Meantime  another  and  more  radical  reform  had  been  in 
preparation  and  was  already  in  progress,  namely,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself  in  Uie  foreign  possessions  of  the 
several  states  of  Europe.  When  the  English  slave  trade 
had  been  closed,  it  was  found  that  the  evils  of  the  traffic, 
as  still  continued  by  several  other  nations,  were  greatly 
aggravated.  In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  British 
cmiMrs  the  traders  made  great  efforts  to  carry  as  many 
slaves  as  possible  in  every  voyage,  and  practised  atrocities 
to  get  rid  of  the  slaves  when  capture  was  imminent  It 
was,  besides,  the  interest  of  the  cruisers,  who  shared  the 
price  of  the  captured  shive-ship,  rather  to  allow  the  slaves 
to  be  taken  on  board  than  to  prevent  their  being  shipped 
at  alL  Thrice  as  great  a  number  of  negroes  as  before,  it 
was  said,  was  exported  from  Africa,  and  two-thirds  of  these 
were  murdered  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  found  also  that 
the  abolition  of  the  British  slave  trade  did  not  lead  to  an 
improved  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  slaves  were  overworked  now  that  fresh  supplies 
were  stopped,  and  their  numbers  rapidly  decreased.  In 
1807  there  were  in  the  West  Indies  800,000;  in  1830 
they  were  reduced  to  700,000.  It  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  root  of  the  evil  could  be  reached  only  by 
abolishing  slavery  altogether.  At  the  same  time,  by  the 
discussions  which  had  for  years  gone  on  throughout  English 
society  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  men's  consciences 
had  been  awakened  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  whole 
system  of  things  out  of  which  that  trade  had  taken  its  rise. 

An  appeal  vaa  nuule  by  Wilberforce  in  1S21  to  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  this  new  queetion  in  parliament 
An  anti-slavery  society  was  established  in  1828,  the  principal 
members  of  which,  besides  WUberforoe  and  Baxton,  were  Zachary 
Macaulay,  Dr  Lnahington,  and  Lord  Snifield.  Bozton  moved  on 
5th  if  ay  of  the  same  year  that  the  Hoose  ahonld  take  into  con- 
sideration  the  stats  of  aUveiy  Si)  tbo  British  ookmifla    The  object , 


he  and  his  associates  had  then  in  view  wa4  gradual  abolition  by 
establishing  something  like  a  system  of  serfdom  for  existing  slaves, 
and  'iMusing  at  the  same  time  a  measure  emancipating  all  their 
children  born  after  a  certain  day.  Canning  carried  against  Buxton 
and  his  friends  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  desired  ameliorations 
in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  daves  should  be  recommended 
by  the  home  Government  to  the  colonial  leffislatnies,  and  enforced 
only  in  case  of  their  resistance,  direct  action  being  taken  in  the 
sinf^le  instance  of  Trinidad,  which,  boinff  a.  crown  colony,  had  no 
legislature  of  its  own.  A  well-oonceived  series  of  measures  of  re« 
form  was  accordingly  proposed  to  the  colonial  authorities.  There- 
upon a  general  outcry  was  raised  by  the  planters  at  tiie  acquiescence 
of  the  Government  in  the  principles  of  uie  anti-davery  party.  A 
vain  attempt  being  made  in  Demerara  to  conceal  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  slaves  the  arrival  of  the  order  in  ooundl,  they  became 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  had  been  set  free,  and  accord- 
ingly refused  to  work,  and,  compulsion  being  resorted  to,  offered 
resistance.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed ;  the  disturbances  wen 
repressed  with  great  severity  ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  missionary 
Smith,  which  was  taken  up  and  handled  with  great  ability  by 
Brougham,  awakened  strong  feeling  in  England  against  the  planters. 
The  question,  however,  made  little  progress  in<parliament  tor  some 
years,  though  Buztou,  William  Smith,  Luslnngton,  Brougham, 
Mackintosh,  Butterworth,  and  Denman,  with  the  aid  of  Z. 
Maeaulay,  James  Stephen,  and  others,  continued  the  struggle,  only 
suspending  it  during  a  period  allowed  to  the  local  legislatures  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  measures  expected  from  them.  In  1828  the 
free  people  of  colour  in  the  colonies  were  placed  on  a  footing  of 
legal  equality  with  their  fellow-citixens.  In  1830  the  public  began 
to  be  aroused  to  a  serious  prosecution  of  the  main  issue.  It  was 
becoming  plain  that  the  planters  would  take  no  steps  tending  to 
the  future  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  leaders  of  tne  movement 
determined  to  urge  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period.  The  Government  continued  to  hesitate  and  to 
press  for  mitigations  of  the  existing  system.  At  length  in  188S 
the  ministry  of  Earl  Orsy  took  the  question  in  hand  and  carried 
the  abolition  with  little  difficulty,  the  measure  passiaff  the  House 
of  Commons  on  7th  August  1883  and  receiving  the  £>yal  assent 
28th  of  the  same  month.  A  sum  of  20  millions  sterling  wss  voted 
as  compensation  to  the  planters.  A  system  of  apprenticeship  for 
seven  years  was  established  as  a  transitional  preparation  for  liberty. 
The  slavss  were  bound  to  work  for  their  masters  daring  this  period 
for  three-fourths  of  the  day,  and  were  to  be  liable  to  corporal 
punishment  if  they  did  not  give  the  due  amount  of  labour.  The 
master  was,  in  return,  to  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing. 
All  children  under  six  years  of  age  were  to  be  at  once  free,  and 

eovision  was  to  be  made  for  their  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
any  thought  the  poatponement  of  emancipation  unwise:  Im- 
mediate liberation  was  carried  out  in  Antigua,  and  public  tran- 
quillity was  so  far  from  being  disturbed  there  that  the  Christmas 
of  1838  was  the  fint  for  twenty  years  during  which  martial  law 
was  not  proclaimed  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace.  Notwithstsnding 
protracted  and  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  against  the  continuance 
of  the  transitional  system.  When  this  was  done  the  local  l^sla- 
turea  saw  that  the  alaves  would  no  longer  work  for  the  masters; 
they  accordingly  cut  off  two  yean  of  the  mdenturod  apprenticeship, 
and  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  August  1888  instead  of  1840. 

The  example  of  Groat  Britain  waa  gradually  followed  by  the 
other  European  states,  and  some  American  onea  had  already  taken 
action  of  the  same  kind.  The  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  French  colonies  was  decreed  by  the  Provisional 
Government  of  1848.  In  1868  it  was  enact^  that  every  slave 
belonging  to  a  Portuguese  subject  should  be  free  in  twenty  years 
from  that  date,  a  system  of  tutelsge  being  established  in  the 
meantime.  This  law  came  into  operation  on  29th  April  1878,  and 
the  status  of  alavery  was  thenceforth  illegal  throughout  the 
Portuguese  possessions..  The  Dutch  emancipated  their  slaves  in 
1863.  Several  of  the  Spanish  American  statea,  on  declaring  their 
independence,  had  adopted  measures  for  the  diKontinuanoe  of 
slavery  within  their  limits.  It  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
Mexican  republic  on  16th  September  1829.  The  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  enacted  that  all  children  bom  to  slavss  after  81st 
January  1813  should  be  free;  and  in  Colombia  it  was  provided 
that  those  bom  after  16th  July  1821  should  be  liberated  on  attain- 
ing their  eighteenth  year. 

Three  of  the  most  important  sUve  systems  still  re- 
mained in  which  no  steps  towards  emancipation  had  been 
taken — those  of  the  Southern  United  States,  of  Caba^  and 
of  BnudL 

SUvery  was  far  from  being  approyed  in  principle  by 
the  most  eminent  of  the  fathers  of  the  American  Union. 
Washington  in  his  will  provided  for  the  emancipation  of 
his  own  slaves;  he  said  to  Jefferson  that  it  was  *' among 
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his  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery 
in  his  coantry  might  be  abolished  by  law,"  and  again  he 
wrote  that  to  this  subject  his  own* suffrage  should  never 
be  wanting.  John  Adams  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the 
practice  of  slaveholding^  and  said  that  "  every  measure 
of  prudence  ought  to  be  assumed  for  the  eventual  total 
extirpation  of  slavery  from  the  United  States."  Frank- 
lin's opinions  we  have  already  indicated;  and  Madison, 
Hamilton,  and  Patrick  Henry  all  reprobated  the  principle 
of  the  system.  Jefferson  declared  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  institution  "he  trembled  for  his  country  when  he 
remembered  that  God  was  just"  The  last-named  states- 
man, at  the  first  continental  congress  after  the  evacuation 
by  the  British  forces,  proposed  a  draft  ordinance  (1st 
March  1784)  for  the  government  of  the  terHtory — includ- 
ing the  present  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi — 
ceded  already  or  to  be  ceded  by  individual  States  to  the 
United  States ;  add  it  was  an  article  of  this  ordinance  that 
'*  after  the  year  1800  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States^  otherwise 
than  in  punishment  of  crime."  This  proviso^  however, 
was  lost.  At  the  convention  of  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
where  the  constitution  was  settled,  the  sentiments  of  the 
framers  were  against  slavery ;  but  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  insisted  on  its  recognition  as  a  condition  of  their 
joining  the  Union,  and  even  an  engagement  for  the  mutual 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  was  embodied  in  the  federal 
pact  The  words  "  slave  "  and  **  slavery  '**  were,  however, 
excluded  from  the  constitution,  ''bectuise,"  as  Madison 
aayS)  **  they  did  not  choose  to  admit  the  right  of  property 
in  man "  in  direct  terms ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
provided  that  Congress  might  interdict  the  foreign  slave 
trade  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  either  before  or  soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  Union  the  Northern  States — ^beginning  with  Vermont 
in  1777,  and  ending  with  New  Jersey  in  1804 — either 
abolished  slavery  or  adopted  measures  to  effect  its  gradual 
abolition  within  their  boundaries.  But  the  principal  opera- 
tion of  (at  least)  the  latter  change  was  simply  to' transfer 
Northern  slaves  to  Southern  markets. 

We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  several  steps  by  which 
the  slave  power  for  a  long  time  persistently  increased  its 
influence  in  the  Union.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana — 
including  the  State  so  named,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas — (1803),  though  not  made  in  its  interest  the 
Missouri  compromise  (1820),  the  annexation  of  Texas 
(1845),  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (1850),  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  (1854),  the  Dred  Scott  decision  (1856),  the 
attempts  to  acquire  Cuba  (1854^  and  to  reopen  the  foreign 
slave  trade  (1859-60),  were  the  principal  steps— only 
some  of  them  successful — ^in  its  career  of  aggression. 
They  roused  a  determined  spirit  of  opposition,  founded  on 
deep-seated  convictions.  The  pioneer  of  the  more  recent 
abolitionist  movement  was  Benjamin  Lundy  (1789-1839). 
He  was  followed  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (1805-1879), 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  (1802-1837)— a  martyr,  if  ever  there 
was  one — Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  John  Brown 
(b.  1800,  hanged  1859),  all  of  whom  were  in  their  several 
ways  leading  apostles  or  promoters  of  the  cause.  The 
best  intellect  of  America  outside  the  region  of  practical 
politics  has  been  on  the  anti-slavery  side.  William  £. 
Channing,  R  W.  Emerson,  the  poets  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
pre-eminently  Whittier,  and  more  recently  Whitman,  have 
spoken  on  this  theme  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The 
South,  and  its  partisans  in  the  North,  made  desperate 
efforts  to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  opinion  respecting 
the  institution,  and  even  the  Christian  churches  in  the 
slave  States  nised  their  influence  in  fovour  of  the  main- 
tenance of  slavery.  But  in  qpite  of  every  such  effort 
opinion  steadily  grew.    Public  sentiment  in  tiie  North  was 


deeply  stirred  by  the  ffiuU  ft>m*$  Cdhin  of  Mri  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  (1852),  which,  as  Senior  said,  under  tho 
disguise  of  a  novel  was  really  a  pamphlet  against  tho 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  gradaaliy  became  apparent  that 
the  question  could  not  be  settled  without  an  armed  con- 
flict The  designation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  president  in 
November  1860  was  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  tho  South. 
The  North  at  first  took  arms  simply  to  maintain  tho 
Union ;  but  the  far-sighted  politicians  from  the  fir^t,  and 
soon  the  whole  nation,  saw  that  the  real  issue  was  the 
continued  existence  or  the  total  abolition  of  slavery.  »See 
Ukitkd  States. 

The  war  was  closed  by  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 

S9th  April  1865),  but  already  in  1862  slavery  in  the 
territories  had  been  abolished  by  Congress;  on  22d  of 
September  of  the  saipe  year  Lincoln  had  issued  his  pro- 
clamation of  freedom  to  the  slaves;  and  in  1864  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  had  been  passed  abolishing  and  for 
ever  prohibiting  slavery  throughout  the  United  States. 

Tbe  Bpsnish  slsve  code,  promulgated  in  1789,  is  admitted  ou 
all  hands  to  have  been  very  nuniane  in  its  cbaractor  ;  and,  in  con- 
aeqoenoe  of  this,  after  Trinidad  had  broome  an  finglinh  poeaession, 
the  anti-alavery  partj  resisted— and  tfUccesafullT — the  attempt  of 
the  nlaoters  (1811)  to  have  the  Spanish  law  in  that  iaUnd  roplaccd 
by  the  British.  But,  notwithstanding  this  mildness  of  tbe  code, 
so  habitually  and  glaringly  were  its  provisions  violated  in  tlio 
colonies  of  Spain,  that  Dr  R.  R.  Madden,  who  had  mrsonal 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  declared  in  1840  that  '^alarery 
in  Cuba  waa  more  destructive  to  human  life,  more  pernicious  to 
society,  degrading  to  the  slave  and  debasing  to  tho  master,  more 
fatal  to  health  and  happinoMi,  than  in  any  other  slaveholding 
con u try  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe. ''^  "It  is  in  Cuba  at 
this  day,**  wrote  Caimes  in  1862,  "...  that  we  aee  in  the  servile 
class  the  coarsest  fare,  the  most  exhausting  and  unremitting  toil, 
and  even  the  absolute  destruction  of  a  portion  of  its  numbers  every 
year  by  tho  slow  torture  of  overwork  and  insufficient  sleep  and 
rest"  The  slave  population  of  the  island  was  estimated  in  1792 
at  84,000  ;  in  1817  at  179,000 ;  in  1827  at  286,000 ;  and  in  1843 
at  436,000.  An  Act  waa  nassed  by  the  Spanish  legislature  in 
1870,  providing  that  everv  slave  who  had  then  passed,  or  should 
thereafter  pass,  the  age  of  sixty  should  be  at  once  free,  and  that 
ail  yet  unborn  children  of  slaves  should  also  b«  free.  The  latter, 
however,  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors 
up  to  their  eighteenth  year,  and  during  that  time  to  oe  keat,  as 
apprenticea.  to  such  work  as  was  suitable  for  their  a^m.  This  is 
known  as  the  lloret  Law,  having  been  carried  through  tiie  house  of 
representatives  by  Se&or  lloret  y  Prendergast,  then  minister  for  the 
colonies.  By  the  census  of  1867  there  waa  in  Cuba  a  total  popula- 
tion of  1,870,211  persons,  of  whom  764,750  were  whites  and  605,461 
black  or  coloured  ;  and  of  the  latter  number  225,988  were  fr«e  and 
879,523  were  slaves.  In  1878  the  Cubans  roughly  estimated  the 
population  at  1,600,000,— of  whom  600,000,  or  one-third,  were 
slaves.  Mr  Crowe,  consul-general  in  the  island,  has  lately  (1886) 
stated  that  "  the  institution  is  rapidly  dying,— that  in  a  year,  or  at 
most  two,  slavery,  even  in  its  present  mild  form,  will  be  extinct." 

There  was  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  in 
1826  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  it  was  habitually 
violated  in  spite  of  the  English  cruLsera.  In  1880  the  tnffic  was 
declared  piracy  by  the  emperor  of  Braxfl.  England  asserted  by  the 
Aberdeen  Act  (1845)  the  right  of  seizine  susroctod  craft  in  Bra- 
zilian waters.  Yet  by  the  connivance  of  the  local  administrative 
authorities  64,000  Africans  continued  to  be  annually  imported. 
In  1860  the  trade  is  said  to  have  been  decisively  put  down.  The 
planters  and  mine  proprietors  cried  out  against  this  as  a  national 
calamity.  The  closing  of  the  traffic  made  the  labour  of  the  alaves 
more  severe,  and  led  to  the  employment  on  the  plantations  of 
many  who  before  had  been  ongased  in  domestic  work  ;  but  the 
slavery  of  BrazU  has  always  been  lighter  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  Ou  28th  September  1871  the  Brazilian  chambers  decreed 
that  skvery  should  be  abolished  throughout  th«  eujpire.  Though 
existing  slaves  were  to  vemain  slaves  still,  with  the  exception  of 
those  possessed  by  the  Government,  who  wtre  liberated  by  the  Act, 
facilitiea  for  emaucitiation  were  given  ;  and  it  was  provided  that 
all  children  bom  of  female  slaves  after  tho  day  on  which  the  law 
passed  should  be  free.  They  were,  however,  bound  to  serve  the 
owners  of  their  mothers  for  a  term  of  21  years.  A  clause  wa^ 
inserted  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  annually  set 
aaide  from  fines  to  aid  each  province  in  emanorpating  slaves  by 
purchase.  Seven  years  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  emperor 
whose  influence  has  always  been  exerted  in  favour  of  freedom  had 
liberated  hisprivste  alaves,  and  many  Brazilians  after  1871  followed 
his  example.    According  to  the  census  of  1836  thero  weie  then  in 
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Brazil  2,100,000  sliiTes.  It  wm  «atiinfttod  that  at  tho  beginning 
of  1875  there  were  not  more  than  1,476,667.  Bat  in  1884  they 
•re  epobn  of  as  8,000,000  in  number.  A  gradoal  separation  has 
been  for  some  time  taking  place  between  the  ]iart8  of  the  oonntry 
in  which  slave  labour  is  nsed  and  the  free-laboor  regions.  Slarerj 
is  being  conoentiated  in  tho  districts  between  Maraiihffo  and  SSio 
Fanlo.  in  1880  the  drputr  Joaebin  Kabaco,  leader  of  the  anti^ 
slarery  movement,  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  hill  for  a  more 
rapid  liberation  of  slaves  than  was  attainable  under  the  law  of  1671, 
and  for  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  in  Brazil  by  1st  Janoaiy 
1890.  The  Ck>vemment,  however,  refosed  to  sanotioii  the  farther 
progress  of  the  bill ;  but  the  onestion  has  since  become  again  of  pro- 
Kent  political  interest,  being  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
parliament  which  opened  1st  Maroh  1885.  A  bill  has  been  passed, 
Known  ss  the  Saraiva  Law,  on  which  we  cannot  vet  form  a 
definitive  judgment,  but  which  is  understood  to  have  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  abolitionists.  It  is  said  to  provide 
exorbitant  compensation  for  the  slave-owners  ;  and,  althou|^ 
slaves  over  60  years  of  sge  are  to  obtain  tlieir  freedom,  it  appears 
that  all  slavey  on  being  set  free,  ss  well  ss  the  indentured 
children  of  slaves,  are  to  remain  three  years  longer  with  their 
masters  'at  ver^  low  wages,  the  planters  thus  practically  receiving 
an  additional  mdemnity. 

In  the  oolDuies  of  more  than  one  European  country,  after  the 
prohibttion  of  the  slave  trade,  attempts  were  msde  to  replace  it 
by  a  system  of  importing  labourers  of  the  inferior  races  under 
contracts  for  a  somewhat  lengthened  term ;  and  this  Was  in 
several  instances  found  to  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  legalised  slave 
traffic.  About  1667  we  began  to  hear  of  a  system  M  thii  kind 
which  was  in  operation  between  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  New 
Caledonia  and  the  white  settlements  in  Fgi.  It  seems  to  have 
begun  in  really  voluntsiy  sgreements ;  but  for  these  the  unscmpu- 
loos  greed  of  the  traders  soon  substituted  methods  of  fraud  and 
violence.  The  natives  were  deooved  into  the  labour  ships  under 
false  pretences,  and  then  detained  by  foroe ;  or  they  were  seized 
on  shore  or  in  their  canoes  and  carried  on  board.  The  nature  of 
the  engagements  to  go  and  work  on  the  plantations  was  not  fully 
rxplainea  to  them,  and  they  were  hired  for  periods  exceeding  the 
legal  term.  The  area  of  this  trade  was  ere  long  further  extended*. 
In  1884  attention  wss  drawn  in  a  special  denee  to  the  Queensland 
traffic  in  Pacific  Islanders  by  the  "  Hopeful '  trials,  and  a  Qovem- 
ment  eommission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  methods 
followed  by  Ubour  ships  m  recruiting  the  natives  of  Kow  Guinea, 
the  Lonisiade  ArchiiMlago,  and  the  D'Entrecasteaux  ffrtup  of 
idlandsL  The  result  of  Uie  investigations,  durinff  whien  nearly 
five  hundred  witneeses  were  examined,  was  the  disclosure  of  a 
system  which  in  treachery  and  atrocity  was  little  inferior  to  the 
old  African  slave  trade.  These  shameful  deeds  have  made  the 
isUnden  regard  it  ss  a  duty  to  svenge  their  wrongs  on  any  white 
men  they  cau  entice  upon  their  shores.  The  noble-hearted  bishop 
of  Melanesia,  John  Coleridge  Patteson,  fell  a  victim  to  this 
retsliation  on  the  island  of  xinkapu  20th  September  1871.  The 
tendency  of  the  whole  svstem  is  to  create  a  war  of  racea  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  trade  in  labour  can  be  lafely  continued 
at  sil ;  if  so,  it  must  be  under  a  constant  and  vigorous  systsm  of 
surreillance  and  regulation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  last  vestiges  of  the  monstrous  anomaly 
of  modem  colonial  slavery  are  disappearin|E  from  all  civilized  states 
and  their  foreign  )x»8essions.  It  nowremamsto  consider  the  slavery 
of  primitive  origin  which  has  existed  within  recent  times,  or  con- 
tinues to  exist,  outside  of  the  Western  world. 

In  Russis,  a  countiy  which  had  not  the  sa'nie  historical  ante- 
cedents with  the  Weetern  nations,  properly  so  called,  and  which  is 
in  fact  more  correctly  classed  as  Eastern,  whilst  slavery  had  dis- 
appearbd,  serfdom  was  in  force  down  to  our  own  days.  The  rural 
population  of  that  country,  at  the  earliest  period,  accessible  to  our 
inquiries,  consisted  of  (1)  slaves,  (2)  free  sgricultural  labourers, 
and  (3)  peasants  proper,  who  were  small  farmers  or  cottiers  and 
members  of  a  commune.  The  sources  of  slaverv  were  there^  as 
elsewhere,  capture  in  war,  voluntarv  sale  hj  poor  ireemen  of  them- 
selves, sale  or  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  action  of  the  law  in  certain 
criminal  cases.  In  the  ISth  century  we  find  the  distinction 
between  the  three  classes  named  above  effaced,  and  all  of  them 
niei>ged  in  the  class  of  serfs,  who  were  the  property  either  of  the 
landed  proprietors  or  of  tho  state.  They  wore  not  even  adseripti 
gldut,  though  forbidden  to  migrate ;  an  imperial  ukase  of  1721 
says,  "the  proprietors  sell  their  peaatnts  and  domestic  servants, 
not  even  in  families,  but  one  by  one,  like  cattle."  This  prsctice, 
at  first  tacitly  sanctioned  by  tho  Government,  which  received  dues 
on  tho  sales,  was  at  length  formally  recognized  bv  several  imperial 
ukases.  Peter  the  Great  imposed  a  poll-tax  on  all  the  roembors  of 
the  mial  population,  making  the  proprietors  responsible  for  the 
tax  charged  on  their  serfs  ;  and  the  "  free  wandering  people  "  who 
were  not  willing  to  enter  the  army  were  required  to  settle  on  the 
land  eitiier  as  members  of  a  commune  or  as  serfs  of  some  pro- 
prietor. The  system  of  serfdom  attained  its  fullest  development  in 
The  reign  »'  Catherine  II.    The  serfs  were  bought,  sold,  and  givai 


in  presents,  sometimes  with  the  land,  sometimes  without  it,  soms- 
times  in  families  and  sometimes  individuaUy,  sale  by  public  auction 
being  alone  forbidden,  as  "  unbecoming  in  a  Europtiin  state."  The 
proprietors  conld  transiiort  without  trial  thoir  unruly  serfs  to 
Siberia  or  Sfnd  them  to  the  mines  for  life,  and  those  who  presented 
eomplaints  against  their  masters  wore  punishod  with  the  knout 
and  condemnoil  to  tho  mines.  The  first  Mymjitoms  of  a  reaction 
appear  in  the  reign  of  Paul  (1796-1801).  Ho  issued  an  nkow  that 
the  serfs  should  not  be  forced  to  work  for  their  nisstcrs  more  than 
three  days  in  each  week.  There  a-ere  several  fceblo  attempts  at 
further  reform,  and  even  abortive  projects  of  emancipation,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  But  no  decisive  measures 
were  taken  before  the  aocewion  of  Alexander  II.  (1855).  Tliat 
emperor,  after  tho  Crimean  War,  created  a  secret  committee  com- 
posed of  the  great  officers  of  state,  called  the  chief  committeo  for 
peasant  affairs,  to  study  the  subject  of  serf-emancipation.  Of  this 
Dody  the  grand-duke  Constantine  was  an  energetic  member.  To 
acoeierate  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  following  mcidept.  In  the  litliuanUn  provinces  the  relations 
of  the  mssters  and  serfs  were  regulated  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  by 
what  were  called  inventories.  The  nobles,  dissatisfied  with  these, 
now  sought  to  have  them  revised.  Tlie  Gorcmment  interpreted 
the  application  as  implying  a  wi«h  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and 
iasned  a  rescript  autnoriring  the  formation  of  committoos  to  pre- 
psre  definite  proposals  for  a  gradual  emancipation.  A  cirenlar  was 
soon  after  sent  to  the  governors  and  marslials  of  the  nobility  all 
over  Ruasia  proper,  informing  thom  of  this  desire  of  the  Lithuanian 
nobles,  and  setting  out  the  fundamental  principles  which  should 
be  observsd  "if  the  nobles  of  the  provinces  should  express  a 
aimHar  desire.'*  Poblio  opinion  strongly  favoured  the  projected 
reform ;  and  even  the  masters  who  were  opposed  to  it  saw  that,  if 
the  operation  became  neoessary,  it  would  oe  more  safely  for  their 
interests  intmstsd  to  the  nobles  than  to  the  buresucracy.  Accord- 
ingly during  the  vear  1858  a  committee  was  created  in  nearly  every 
province  in  which  serfdom  existed.  From  the  schenes  prepared 
by  these  committees,  a  general  plan  had  to  be  elaborated,  and  the 
Government  appointed  a   special  imperial  commission  for  this 

J»urposs.  Tho  plan  was  formed,  and,  in  spite  of  some  opposition 
rom  the  nobles,  which  was  suppressed,  it  became  law,  and  serf- 
dom was  abolished  (19th  February  -  8d  March  1861).  Its  nature 
and  results  have  been  indicated  in  Russia,  voL  xxi.  p.  82.  The 
total  number  of  serfs  belonging  to  proprietors  at  ths  time  of  the 
emancipation  wsa  21,625,609,  of  whom  20,168,281  were  peasant 
serfs  and  1,467,878  domestio  serfs.  This  number  does  not  mcluds 
tho  state  serfs,  who  formed  about  one-hslf  of  the  rural  populatioQ. 
Their  position  had  bssn  better,  as  a  rule,  than  that  of  the  serfs  on 
private  estates ;  it  might  indeed,  Mr  Wallace  says,  be  regarded  ss 
"  an  intsrmediateposition  between  serfage  and  freedom. "  Amongst 
them  were  the  serfs  on  ths  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  church, 
which  had  been  seoulsrized  and  transformed  into  state  demesnes  by 
Catheiine  II.  There  were  also  serfs  on  the  apanages  affected  to 
ths  use  of  the  imperial  family ;  these  amounted  to  nearly  three 
and  a  half  millions.  Thus  by  the  law  of  1861  mere  than  forty 
millions  of  serfs  were  emancipated. 

The  slavarr  of  the  Mohammedan  East  is  usually  not  the  slavery 
of  the  field  out  af  the  household.  The  slave  is  a  member  of  the 
familv,  and  is  treated  with  tenderness  and  affection.  The  Koran 
breathes  a  considerate  and  kindly  spirit  towards  the  classy  and 
encourages  manumiadon.  The  child  of  a  slate  girl  by  her  master 
is  bom  tree,  and  the  mother  is  usually  raised  to  be  a  free  wife  But 
behind  this  slavery,  however  mild  in  itself,  stands  the  slave  trade, 
with  its  systematio  man-hunting,  which  has  been,  snd  still  is,  the 
curse  of  Africa.  The  traffic  in  slaves  has  been  rei)eatedly  declared 
by  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  be  illo^  thronghout  its  dominions,  and 
there  have  been  several  conventions  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
khedive  for  its  suppression  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  still  largely  car- 
ried on  both  in  the  latter  country  and  in  Turkey,  owing  to  the 
laxity  and  too  often  the  complicity  of  the  Government  officials. 

In  the  days  of  the  colonial  slave  trade  its  African  centre  was  the 
region  about  ths  mouths  of  the  rivers  Calabar  and  Bonny,  whither 
the  captive  negroes  were  brought  from  great  distances  in  tho 
interior.  As  msny  slaves,  Clarkson  tsUs  us,  came  annually  from 
this  part  of  the  ooaat  as  from  all  the  rest  of  Africa  besides.  At 
present,  it  is  commonly  said,— though  Cameron  in  1875  was  other- 
wise informed,— no  slaves  are  exported  from  the  western  side  of 
the  continent  The  principal  centres  from  which  the  supply  is 
now  furnished  to  Egypt,  Turkev,  Arabia,  and  Persia  are  three  in 
number.  (1)  The  ^ndan,  south  of  the  Great  Sahara,  appears  to 
be  one  vest  hunting-ground.  Oiptivss  are  brought  thence  to  the 
alave  market  of  Euka  in  Bomu,  where,  after  being  bought  by 
dealers,  they  are,  to  the  number  of  about  10,000  annua11}r,  marched 
X>ver  arid  desert  tracks  under  a  burning  sun  to  Murznk  in  Fezzan, 
from  which  place  they  are  distributed  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
Meditenanean  cossta  Their  suffering  on  ths  route  are  dreadful ; 
many  succumb  and  are  abandoned.  Rohlfs  informs  us  that  "any 
one  who  did  not  know  the  way'*  by  which  the  caravans  pass 
"  weuld  only  havs  to  follow  the  bones  which  lie  right  snd  left  of 
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tho  track.*'  NegroeB  are  also  brought  to  Morocco  from  the 
Western  Soadan  and  from  Timbnkta.  The  centre  of  the  traffic  in 
Morocco  ia  Sidi  Hamed  ibn  Mnaa,  aeren  daya*  journey  south  of 
MogaUor,  where  a  great  yearly  fair  is  held.  The  slaves  are  for- 
warded thence  in  gangs  to  difTereat  towns,  especially  to  Morocco 
city,  Fez,  and  Meqnines.  About  4000  are  thus  annually  im- 
ported, and  an  ad  wilormi  duty  is  leried  by  the  sultan,  which 
produces  about  £4800  of  annual  revenue.  The  total  number  of 
negro  slaves  in  Morocco  appears  to  be  about  60,000.  (2)  The  basin 
of  the  Nile,  extending  to  tne  great  lakes,  is  another  region  infested 
by  the  slave  trade  ;  the  slaves  are  either  smuggled  into  Egypt  or 
sent  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Turkey.  The  khedive  Ismail  in  1869 
appointed  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  the  command  of  a  large  force  with 
wliich  he  was  "  to  strike  a  direct  blow  at  the  slave  trade  in  its 
distant  nest"  The  instructions  in  the  firman  issued  to  him  were 
as  follows: — ''To  subdue  to  our  authority  the  countries  eituated  to 
tho  south  of  Gondokoro,  to  suppress  the  skve  trade,  to  introduce 
a  system  of  regular  commerce,  to  open  to  navigation  the  great 
lakes  of  the  equator,  and  to  establish  a  chain  of  military  stations 
and  commercial  depdts  throughout  Central  Africa."  The  work 
energetically  commenced  by  him  was  continued  by  Colonel  C.  G. 
Gordon  (1874  to  1879),  but  since  the  revolt  of  the  Soudan,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  no  trace  of  his  or  of  Baker's  work  remains  in  the 
scene  of  their  labours.  The  most  effectual  direct  methods  of  deal- 
ing  with  the  slave  trade  in  the  present  territories  of  Egypt  seem  to 
be  those  suggested  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government  in  1881— extended  consular  supervision,  and  a  com- 
pulsory registration  of  all  existing  slaves.  (8)  There  has  long  been 
a  slave  trade  from  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  last  African 
coast  The  stream  of  supply  came  mainly  from  the  southern 
Nyassa  districts  b^  three  or  four  routes  to  Iboi  Mozambique, 
Angoche,  and  Eilimane.  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Islands 
obtained  most  of  their  slaves  from  the  Mozambique  coast  It  was 
believed  in  1862  that  about  19,000  passed  every  year  from  the 
Nyassa  regions  to  Zanzibar,  whence  large  supplies  were  drawn  for 
the  markets  of  Arabia  and  Persia  up  to  1873.  The  mission  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  1878  brought  about  a  treaty 
for  tiie  suppression  of  the  skve  trade,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  cessation  of  the  traffic  from  that  port  has  not  extinguished  the 
traffic  but  has  in  part  only  given  it  a  different  direction,  through 
Som&li  markets.  In  Madagascar,  which  had  been  supplied  from 
the  Mozambique  coast,  the  import  and  sale  of  slaves  were  prohibited 
within  the  nova  dominions  by  Queen  Ranavalona  II.  in  June 
1877.  The  rulers  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  Mohilea  and  Ax^uan  (or 
Johioina),  have  signed  treaties  for  the  abolition  of  the  status  of 
slavery  in  their  dominions  after  1890,  the  fulfilment  of  which, 
however,  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  enforce.  Tho  stations 
establidied  by  the  English  universities  in  the  valley  of  the  Bovuma 
and  by  the  Established  and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland  on  Lake 
Nyassa  doubtless  contributed  much  to  the  diminution  of  the  traffic 
in  those  parts.  It  is  said  that,  wheresa  no  less  than  10,000  slaves 
formerly  passed  the  southern  end  of  the  Nyassa  every  year,  in 
1876  not  more  than  38  were  known  to  have  Men  conveyed  by  that 
route.  Lieutenant  O'Neill,  British  consul  at  Mozambique,  writing 
in  1880,  fixed  at  about  3000  the  number  then  annually  exported 
from  tibe  coast  between  the  rivers  Rovuma  and  ZambesL  But 
since  that  date  the  traffic  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  impetus 
from  an  increased  demand  for  ivory,  the  slave  and  ivory  trades 
being  "  hand  and  glove."  The  Portuguese  ap])ear  to  be  the  most 
determined  upholders  of  the  evil  system,  and  in  consequence  are 
everywhere  detested  by  tho  natives. 

There  are  other  minor  branches  of  the  trade  elsewhere  in  Africa. 
Thus  from  Harar  in  Som&li-land  caravans  are  sent  to  Berbers  on 
the  coast,  where  there  is  a  great  annual  fair.  The  slaves  are 
collected  from  the  inland  Galla  countries,  from  Gur&gwe,  and 
from  Abyssinia. 

Clarkson  first,  and  Buxton  afterwards,  whilst  ,they  urged  all 
other  means  for  the  suppression  or  discouragement  of  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery,  saw  clearly  that  the  only  thoroughly  effectual 
method  would  be  the  development  of  legitimate  commerce  in 
Africa  itsslf.  When  Buxton  published  in  1840  his  book  entitled 
The  Slave  Trade  and  its  Remedy,  this  was  the  remedy  he  con- 
templated. The  unfortunate  Niger  expedition  of  184 1  was  directed 
to  similar  ends  ;  and  it  has  been  more  and  more  felt  by  all  who 
wore  interested  in  the  subject  that  here  lies  the  radlcsl  solution 
of  the  sreat  problem.  It  was  for  some  time  thought  that  from 
Sierra  Leone  as  a  centre  industry  and  civilization  might  be  diffused 
amor<r8t  the  nations  of  the  continent ;  and  in  1822  the  colony 
(which  in  1847  became  the  independent  republic)  of  Liberia  had 
been  founded  by  Americans  with  a  similar  object ;  but  in  neither 
case  have  these  expectations  been  fulfilled.  A  new,  and  it  would 
seem  really  hopeful,  effort  for  the  same  great  end  has  recently  been 
undertaken. 

Leopold  II.,  king  of  the  Belgians,  invited  in  September  1876 
representative  geographers  to  a  conference  in  -his  palace,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  exploration  and  civilization  of  Africa  through 
the  dovelopment  of  commerce  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  traae. 


Six  European  nations  were  represented,  and  an  Iniemationnl 
African  Association  was  formed.  The  central  conunrttee  organized 
seven  successive  expeditions  from  the  east  coast  to  I^ke  Tanganyika. 
The  exploration  of  the  Congo  by  Stanley  turned  attention  to  the 
west  cosst,  and  he  went  out  to  the  Congo  in  1879  as  oommander- 
in-chief  of  the  association,  to  open  up  that  river.  The  association 
obtained,  by  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs,  the  cession  of  certain 
territories.  The  recognition  of  its  flag  and  its  territorial  rights  bj 
the  European  Powen  nas  transformed  the  qssociation  into  the  Congo 
Free  State.  A  conference  was  held  at  Berlin  on  15th  November 
1884,  attended  by  plenipotentiaries  from  all  the  European  states, 
to  regulate  the  position  of  the  new  state,  and  one  of  its  declara- 
tions was  that  "these  regions  shall  not  be  used  as  markets  or  routes 
ef  transit  for  tho  trade  in  slaves,  no  matter  of  what  race  ;  each  o^ 
these  powen  binds  itself  to  use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  put 
an  end  to  this  trade  and  to  punish  thoee  engaged  in  it  The  terri- 
tory of  tho  new  state  was  fixed  so  as  to  comprise  1,065,200  squATO 
miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  42,606,000  souls.  Stations 
have  been  built  at  points  extending  for  nearly  1500  miles  into  the 
centre  of  Africa. 

There  are,  it  cannot  be  denied^  real  dangen  connected  with  this 
great  enterprise  for  the  civilization  of  Africa.  Disputes  may  arise 
between  the  powen  having  interests  in  the  territories  of  the  new 
state,  and,  still  worse,  the  natives  may  be  led  to  take  sides  in  sucn 
disputes.  That  the  African  population  should  be  sometimes  op- 
pressed, or  have  justice  denied  them,  by  European  trodera  or  officials 
IS  by  no  means  unlikely  in  tho  present  stato  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  our  duties  towards  tne  retarded  racea  Difficulties,  too,  may  be 
created  by  the  rivalries  and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  several  Western  communions.  But,  whilst  foreseeing  these 
possibilities  and  urging  the  necessity  of  guarding,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  the  evils  referred  to,  we  oueht  not  to  view  in  a  grudging  or 
suspicious  spirit  an  enterprise  which  ib  begun  with  pure  intentiona» 
and  will  probably  do  much  to  right  the  wrongs  and  improye  the 
position  of  a  deeply -injured  portion  of  our  race.  The  establishmen  t 
of  the  state  will  be  no  reason  for  the  cessation  of  any  effort  which 
Western  Governments  can  make,  by  the  exercise  of  Influence  anil 
by  remonstrance,  to  induce  Turkey  and  Egypt  to  fulfil  their  engage-, 
ments  respecting  the  slave  trade.  Hha  nuen  of  thoee  states  are 
well  dispMod  to  appropriate  the  results  of  more  advanced  dviliza^ 
tion ;  and  we  need  not  despair  of  the  disappearance  in  Mohammedan 
communities  of  slave-hofding  and  its  ally  polvgamy,  since  thoee 
practices  are  not  enjoined,  but  only  tolerated,  by  a  religious  code 
which  social  progress  will  inevitably  lead  its  adherents  to  modify 
by  interpretation, 

BibHoffrapkf.-^ya  the  wvenl  brsaches  of  fhe  sabiact  of  dsvery  sad  lerfdoaft 
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A.  Boeckh,  PuMtc  Eeonomw  of  Ak 
I8S8.  2d  ed.  184S;  Wllll«m  Blair,  Inomirm  Into  the  State  «r 
onuou,  from  the  EarlieU  Period  to  the  SttabiUhmmt  ettha 
in  Itaff,  1638;  Dorean  do  U  HaUe,  AonomU  JPolitiouede$  RomntHe, 
2  Tola.,  1840;  M.  Troplonff,  De  rinfiuenet  du  ChrUtiantsme  $ur  U  ProU  Civii  dea 
Romaini,  2d  ed.  1855.  On  MedlcTal  StaTery  and  Serfdom :  O.  Hnnberi  article 
**  Colonat  **  in  the  IHcHomiair*  dot  AntiottUea  Orteoum  tt  Romainet  of  Darembers 
and  SagUo  (now  In  course  of  pnbUcatlon);  J.  Tanoakl.  2)e  rAbotitiondo  rBaclaooMi 
Aneien  ou  J/oym  J  (ft  tt  dt  »a  Tran^ormatien  en  Servitude  de  la  OtibeCWallin 
and  Yanoski  had  Jointly  compoaed  a  memoir  to  compete  for  a  priso  ooered  oy 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  1887;  Wallon'a  portion  of  tho 
merooh:  became  the  foundation  of  hla  HUteire  de  FEtcfava^  dant  CAnti^viU 
above  mentioned;  Yanoaki'a  part,  the  ezpanalon  of  which  waa  provenied  bV  his 
early  death,  waa  poathumoualy  pobUahed  In  i860:  It  la  no  more  than  a  ail|clit 
sketch);  Benjamin  Qntfrard,  PrUeoomHee  an  Polpptpque  d'lrmtnon^  1M4; 
Fnatel  de  Coolances,  Hieiolre  dot  JnUttiUiont  PotUtquot  de  faneienne  Prane* 
(only  the  flrat  pari  haa  been  pnbllahed,  2d  ed.  1877X  end  Reeherchet  twr  qnelquee 
Prob/imtt  ^SUtotrt,  1885  (the  latter  work  contalna  the  best  extant  dlacnadon 
of  the  whole  anbject  of  the  c<aonatnt,  fosnded  thronghont  on  the  oriffiaal  texta); 
Stabba.  Conttitntionai  Hieton  of  Bngland,  8  TOla.,  1874-78.  Qn  the  Colonial 
Slare  Trade  and  Slavery:  Washington  Irrlnff,  Uf9  and  Vogafftt  of  Chrittapher 
Coiumbut,  1838,  aeveral  tlmea  reprinted;  Arthur  Helps,  X(/k  ef  iMt  (kuaa. 
1868;  Bryan  Edwards,  Hittory»  Ct^U  and  Commtrciai,  of_the  BrUtth  Weti 
Jndiet,  1793,  6th  ed.  In  5  toIs.  1819;  Thomas  Clarkson,  Bittory  ef  tht  RUa, 
Progrttt,  and  Aeeompiithmtnt  tf  the  AMUion  of  the  Afifiean  Slaoe  Trade  bg  t*4 
Britith  Parliament,  2  Tula.,  1806 ;  T.  FowcU  Buxton,  African  Slaoe  n^de,  Xl 
ed.  1838,  and  The  Remedp,  a  Sequel,  1840;  Memoirt  ef  Sir  T.  P.  Buxton^  edited 
by  hla  aon  Char  lea  Buxton,  3d  ed.  1849.  On  North  American  Slavery:  O.  IL 
Stroud,  Lawt  relating  to  Blaverg  in  America,  9d  ed.  1858;  H.  Qreeley, 
The  American  Ctmjtict.  1865;  and  John  E.  Calmea.  The  Slave  Potter,  tit  Charac- 
ter, Career,  and  Probable  Detignt,  1869,  2d  ed.  1863.  On  Bratlllan :  Fletcher 
and  Kidder,  ^rax</  and  the  Branliant,  9th  ed.  1679.  On  Ruaslan  Serfdom: 
D.  Mackenzie  WalUuse,  Ruttia,  1877.  For  the  cxlatlng  state  of  the  African  ateve 
trade,  and  of  Eicy^tlan  aiid  Turklah  alavery,  the  itmailia  of  Sir  8.  Bake^  the 
writings  of  Livingrtone,  and  the  biographies  of  Gordon  may  be  consolted. 
besides  the  many  documents  on  these  subjects  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  liters  are  two  volumes  by  A.  Tonrmagne,  entitled 
raspectlvely  Bittoire  de  VEtdavago  Aneien  et  Modeme,  1880,  and  BUtoire  dm 
Bervagt  Aneien  et  Modeme.  1879,  which  bring  together  many  facta  relating  to 
slavery  aad  serfdom;  but  tney  are  somewhat  loose  and  nncritlcal;  the  author, 
too,  repeats  hlmaclf  much,  and  dwells  on  many  topics  scarcely  If  at  all  oon* 
nected  with  hta  main  themes.  The  largest  and  moat  phUow>phical  Tlowa  on 
alavery  generally  will  be  found  In  Hnme'a  Ettag  "  On  the  Popnloosneaa  of  Antlent 
Nattona.*'  and  in  Comte'a  Philetophie  PotUiee,  vol.  t.,  and  Politique  PoeUive,  vol. 
ill.  For  Ita  economic  effecta,  when  it  la  regarded  aa  an  organisation  of  labour, 
reference  may  be  had  to  Smith's  Wealth  ef  Jfaliont,  book  ill.  chafk  2,  J.  S. 
Mlira  Political  Beonomg,  book  IL  chap.  5,  and  J.  E.  Calmeirs  Slave  Pomer, 
chap.  2.  (J.  K.  !•) 
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SLAVS 


ACXX)BDIN(}  to  the  tables  puUiahed  by  Bondilovich 
in  oonnezioD  with  the  admirable  ethnological  map 
of  Mirkovich  (St  Peten>bnrg^  1875X  the  Slavs  may  be 

L  S^TH-SASTBBir  DiTisioH.--i.  Mumitmt.^a)  Tha  Of  nit  Rns- 
dana  (FUtftomiMUf).  who  oocopy  the  ROTernmanti  round  Mokow 
and  eztend  as  far  north  aa  NoToorod  and  Vologda,  soath  to  Kieff  and 
Vofonaih,  eaat  to  Pena,  Simbink,  and  Vyatka,  and  west  to  the 
BaltiB  i>tmnoes  and  Poland ;  thej  number  about  40,000,000.  (b) 
The  little  Ruaaians  {Maioromiane\  who  include  the  BouBinea  or 
Booaniaka  in  Qalicw  and  the  Boini  and  Gouaouli  in  Bukovina ; 
they  number  16,570,000.  Drawing  a  straight  line  from  Sendee 
near  Cnoow  to  the  Asiatio  frontier  of  Bussia,  we  shall  find  their 
laiuraagB  the.  dominant  tongue  of  Qalida  and  all  the  socthem  p^rts 
ef  Suasia  tiU  we  oome  to  the  Caucasus.  It  is  also  spoken  in  a  strip 
of  tenitoiy  in  the  north  of  Huugary.  (e)  The  white  Buadans, 
inhnbiting  the  western  ffovemments ;  they  number  4,000,000. 

SL  SulgstrianM,  induoing  those  in  Bussis,  Austria,  Bonmania, 
Bulnria.  eaatem  Bnumelia,  and  those  under  Turkish  goremment 
*    llaeeaonin;  " '  "^ 


i  their  total  number  is  6,128,592. 


^S^rvO'OroaU^  including  those  of  Senria,  Monten^pro, 

maybe  pi 
the  Slorenes,  incladfaig  t£bse  in  'Styzis,  Carinthia,  and  GamioU, 


southern  part  of  Hungair,  and  a  few  in  the  south  of 
are  letuzned  as  uumMnng  6,940,689.    Here  also  ma; 


the 
ma-;  they 
be  placed 


amounting  to  1,287,000. 

IL    WiSTEBX   BlVDIOH.— 1. 

Austria,  and  Prussia 
may' be  included  the  '. 
2.  OktOt^  md  Momviani, 


Mm^  dirided  between  Bussia. 

;  they  number  0,402,182 1  under  this  head 

Kasboubes  near  Dantiir,  numbering  111,418. 

fravian$,  4,816,164  in  number ;  here  also  may 

be  indnded  the  Slovaks,  numbering  2,223,820. 

8.  LutoHan  fTendi  or  8arb$,  Upper  and  Lower,  Partly  in  Saxony 
and  partly  In  Fnasia.  The  Uvptr  Wtndi  number  98,000,  the 
Xotoer  40,000. 

Total  number  of  Slavs  in  both  divisions  89,499,888. 

Originally  the  Slavs  were  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
northern  Qermany,  extending  as  far  as  Utrecht^  which  was 
anciently  called  Wiltaburg  imd  watf  a  city  of  the  Wilxen. 
Thoo  Slavonic  was  certainly  spoken  m  Ppmerania^  Mecklen- 
borg,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  west  Bohemia,  Lower  Austria, 
the  greater  part  of  Upper  Austria,  north  Styria  and  north 
Osrinthia,  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  Hungary,  and  in 
the  localities  now  occupied  by  Kiel,  Liibeck,  Magdeburg, 
Halle,  Leipsic  (-ilapsk,  the  dty  of  lime-trees),  Baireuth, 
lini^  Salxburg,  Qrats  (-iQradeti,  Qorodetz),  and  Vienna. 
The  names  of  the  old  Slavonic  tribes  originally  settled  in 
these  parts  of  Qermany  are  given  in  Schaf arik's  Slam$eke 
AUerAonur,  to  which  work  the  reader  desiring  further 
information  must  be  referred.  They  are  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  such  writers  as  Helmold,  Dietmar,  Arnold, 
Wittekind,  and  others.  We  hear  of  a  commercial  city 
of  importance,  which  some  writers  have  rather  fantasti- 
cally termed  the  Slavonic  Amsterdam,  called  Wolin,  on 
an  idand  of  the  same  name,  which  was  known  as  Winetha 
to  the  Germans  and  as  Julin  to  the  Danes.  Schafarik 
even  wished  to  see  the  Slavonic  tribe  of  the  Wilzen  in 
Englidi  Wiltshire.  This,  however,  cannot  be  accepted;  the 
original  name  is  Wiloetas  and  tiiat  of  the  town  Wil- 
tnn,  the  town  on  the  river  Wily.  It  has  long  been  a 
generally-  received  opinion  that  Uie  modem  GrMks  have 
a  large  Slavonic  admixture.  This  opinion  was  boldly 
asserted  some  years  ago  by  Fallmerayer  and  has  not  been 
npset  even  by  the  labours  of  M.  Sathas.  He  dwells  much 
npon  the  form  2$XaPrivot  as  distinct  from  SxXa/Si^voc ; 
but  this  corruption  seems  to  be  owing  to  some  such  false 
analogy  as  «r6K6i.  Miklosich,  in  Ids  £tymologuche$ 
Wmerbuek  dor  davitchm  Sprachen  (1886),  considers  the 
two  forms  to  be  identical  In  like  fashion  Frocopius 
connects  Serbi  with  2v6poi  and  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitos  turns  Svatopluk  into  Z<^y&>irAo#co«.  Medieval 
Qreece,  espedaliy  the  Peloponnesus,  abounded  with  Slavonic 


'  This  spelling  has  been  adopted  as  best  ealcnlated  to  show  the 
pronuneiation  of  the  name  Gsech,  in  the  mme  way  as  the  Ymnch  write 
ibA  ward  Tckiffie, 


nam^s,  which  are  now  being  replaced  by  others  drawn  from 
ckssittJ  sources.-  Kollar  and  Wolanski  wished  to  find  a 
Slavonic  population  in  Italy ;  but  their  opinions  are  con- 
sidered the  wild  dreams  of  unscientific  patriots,  though 
these  views  found  their  way  into  such  works  as  the  Var- 
nmianm  of  Dr  Donaldson.  Equally  unfounded  appears 
to  be  the  belief  that  a  SUvonic  dement  may  be  traced  in 
Spain  and  Asia  Minor.  If  the  SUvs  have  bst  in  the  west 
of  Europe,  they  have  .gained  in  the  east  considerably,  as 
Russia  has  encroached  upon  the  Ugro-Finnish  tribes  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  its  empire^  and  many  of 
these  races  are  now  in  various  stages  of  Bunification. 

As  to  the  original  home  of  the  Slavonic  race  there  are 
three  leading  opinions :— (1)  the  Slavs  settled  in  Europe 
at  a  period  oontemporaneous  with  or  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Tentonio  and  other 'Indo-European  families ; 

g)  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  Europe  with  the 
nns,  Avars,  and  other  Asiatic  barbarians  in  the  8d  oen* 
tnry  after  Christ ;  (3)  they  originated  in  Europe^  as  did 
the  so-called  Indo-£uropean  race  altogether.  l%iB  last 
view  has  been  maintained  by  Penka*  and  Scfaiadsr-*  (see 
below). 

The  first  of  these  views  has  been  supported  by  Scha- 
fsrik.  He  considers  that  the  Slavs  left  Asia  in  very  early 
times  for  the  following  reasons:— (a)  the  fact  that  the 
Slavonic  languages  are  more  doselv  oonnected  with  Euro- 
pean tongues  than  with  thosa  of  Asiai  even  mnting  the 
Boany  afl&nities  of  SUvoiuo  with  Zend  or  (as  has  been 
recently  shown  by  Hftbsfihmann)  ^th  Armenian ;  (6)  the 
similarity  of  the  manners  and  eostoms  of  the  fiUavs  to 
thosa  of  the  Celts»  Qermans,  and  other  Euopeaa-  popu- 
lations ;  («)  the  occurrence  of  mai^  mountains,  riven,  and 
towns  havmg  Slavonic  names  which  are  mentioned  long 
before  the  Slavs  themselves  are  found  in  history ;  •  {d^ 
the  fact  that  the  Skvs  are  always  spoken  of  by  the  earher 
writers  id  terms  which  show  that  these  writers  considered 
them  to  be  an  ancient  European  nation,  and  were  struck 
with  the  large  area  over  whi<^  th^  populations  extended. 
Moreover,  the  arrival  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  such 
large  hordes  would  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
surrounding  nations  at  the  time,  and  this  would  certainly 
have  found  an  echo  in  their  historians  and  chroniclers. 

Schafarik  believes  that  the  Slavs  or  Wends  (as  they 
were  called  by  their  Teutonic  neighbours)  were  settled  at 
a  very  early  period  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic. 
The  word  *'  Wend  "  he  connects  with  a  Slavonic  {voda)  and 
Lithuanian  {totmdii)  root  meaning  '<  water";  thus  it  would 
signify  the  people  dwelling  about  the  water.  He  appears 
to  include  under  the  Sbvs  all  people  bearing  the  name 
Wends,  notably  the  Veneti  on  the  Adriatic.  Other  writers, 
however,  consider  that  the  word  was  applied  generally  to 
any  maritime  people;  and  this  view  appears  probable. 
The  name  also  occurs  in  Switzerland.  The  Wends  then, 
according  to  Schafarik,  were  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
the  Baltic  coast;  but  they  were  expelled  by  the  Qoths  in 
the  4th  century  B.a  Nestor  makes  other  tribes  of  Slavs  to 
have  been  established  at  an  early  period  on  the  Danube  and 
to  have  been  driven  thence  by  the  Vlachs,  a  people  whom 
scholars  are  inclined  to  identify  with  the  Latin  colonists 
from  whom  in  a  great  measure  the  modem  Roumans  are 
descended.  We  find  other  tribes  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Carpathians.  The  first  historian  who  relates 
anything  about  the  Slavs  is  probably  Herodotus,  whose 
account  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  very  vague.  Among 
the  Scylhian  tribes  mentioned  by  him  two  hav^  been 


*'  Oriffinet  Ariaem,  Vienna,  1883. 

*  SpraehverfiUichung  tmd  UrgeaekiehU,  1885. 
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identified  witb  the  Slavs  by  Schafarik  with  consider- 
able probability, — ^the  Budini  and  the  Keuri.  Of  the 
former  we  are  told  that  they  were  a  large  nation  and  had 
blue  eyes  and  fkl  hair.  The  description  of  the  country 
they  inhabited  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  Volhynia 
and  portions  of  White  Russia^  The  Neuri  are  placed  by 
Schafarik  on  the  riyef  Bug,  which  flows  through  Podolia. 
There  at  the  pre^nt  day  we  find  a  riyer  named  Nureff,  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  called  Nurska.  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  Schrader,  who  places  the  original  home  of  the 
Slavs  in  Scythia.  Posche  ^  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe-^especially  that  portion  of  Russia 
which  Constitutes  the  basin  of  the  Pripet,  the  Beresina,  and 
the  Dnieper-^as  the  primary  abode  of  the  Indo-European 
race.  Dr  Kurd  von  Schlozer  interprets  Herod,  iv.  §  6 — 
the  story  of  Targitaus  and  his  three  children — as  an  allusion 
to  the  Slavs. .  The  falling  of  a  plough  with  its  yoke  from 
heaven  would  hardly  be  a  characteristic  tale  of  a  nomad 
people.  We  «eem  to  have  an  echo  of  the  stories  of  the 
peasants  Mikoula,  Selianinovich,  Piast,  and  P^femysl,  all 
dear  to  Slavonic  legend.  The  view  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  Slavs  are  to  be  found  among  the  Scythian  tribes  has 
been  supported  in  recent  times  by  the  Russian  author 
Zabielin.2  He  also  thinks  that  their  original  settlement 
was  in  Volhynia  and  White  Russia.  The  specimens  of  the 
S<^ythian  language  which  have  come  down  in  Herodotus 
and  elsewhere  can  certainly  best  be  explained  by  Indo- 
European  roots.  The  name  Slav  does  not  occur  in  any 
writer  before  the  time  of  Jordanes,  unless  it  be  in  the 
Sravavo/  of  Ptolemy.  Jordanes  sajrs  of  them — "  quorum 
nomina  licet  nunc  per  varias  familias  et  loca,  mutentur, 
principaliter  tamen  Sclavini  et  Antes."  It  is  probably 
connected  with  the  root  ilovo,  "  the  word,*^  which  is  related 
to  the  Greek  kXwo  (Slav,  au,  <*  to  be  called") ;  and  in  a 
Polabish  vocabulary  we  get  the  form  slivo,  Tne  SUv  thus 
comes  to  mean  **  the  intelligibly  speaking  man"  in  contrast 
to  "the  dumb  man,"  NiemeUy  which  in  the  modem  Slavonic 
languages  has  come  to  mean  simply  '*  German."  Miklosich 
( Etym,  WSi'terb. )  thinks  that  the  termination  -ene  in  Slovene 
shows  the  word  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  place  and 
r^ects  the  explanation  from  dovo.  Some  Slavonic  scholars 
have  sought  an  explanation  of  the  name  in  the  word  dava^ 
"glory." 

Penka,'  however,  attempts  to  upset  the  ordinary  ety- 
mology. According  to  hun  the  Slavs  are  non-Aryan  and 
belong  rather  to  the  Ugro-Finnish  race.  Their  name,  he 
tells  us,  shows  that  they  were  subjected  by  the  Aryans  and 
became  their  dependants.  He  considers  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  present  participle  of  the  root  klu  ("  to  hear,"  Slav. 
di\  and  tiius  identifies  it  with  "  client."  The  name  Wend 
is  used  by  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  the  Peucini,  the  Venedi, 
and  the  FennL  Ptolemy  also  alludes  to  the  Wendio 
mountains.  He  tells  us  that  Sarmatia.  t.e.,  all  the  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Vistula  and  north  of  Dacia,  was  inhabited 
by  widely  scattered  races  and  that  the  Wenedae  were 
established  along  the  whole  of  the  Wendish  gulf.  Jordanes 
calls  them  Winidn.  The  other  nan^e,  Antes,  applied  by 
this  historian  to  the  Slavs,  which,  like  the  word  Wend, 
they  never  used  themselves,  Schafarik  connects  with  a 
Gothic  root.  Duchinski,  Henri  Martin,  and  others  have 
denied  to  the  Russians  the  right  of  being  called  Aryan. 
Penka,*  as  stated  before,  carries  this  opinion  much  further 
and  refuses  the  appellation  to  the  whole  Sknronic  family. 
Finding  that  many  of  the  SUvs  have  chestnut-coloiu'ed 
curly  hair  and  dark  eyes,  that  the  White  Russians  are  blond, 
that  the  southern  Slavs  are  darker  and  have  a  shorter  head 
than  those  in  the  north,  he  is  inclined  to  see  in  the  Slavs 

^  DU  Arisr,  tin  Bntrag  mar  f^i$taruchen  Anihropoloffie,  JenA,  1878. 
'  F^  hoireTer,  the  uignunenta  on  the  other  side  in  the  article 
ScTTBiA.  *  Op.  cU,,iK  126.  *  op.  eit.,  p.  125. 


a  very  mixed  race,  and  quotes  Procopius^  in  support  of 
his  opinion. 

The  second  of  the  opinions  alluded  to  above  has  been 
adopted  by  Wocel,^  according  to  whom  the  Slavs  in  the 
north  of  Germany  on  the  Elbe,  Moldau,  Sale,  Spree,  as 
also  those  living  south  of  the  Danube,  were  not  living  in 
juxtaposition  in  the  Bronze  Age,  but  wandered  into  those 
regions  some  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ  In  proof 
of  this  assertion  he  cites  many  names  of  objects  which  are 
common  to  the  Slavonic  languages  and  yet  could  not  have 
been  known  to  any  people  in  the  Bronze  Period,— as,  for 
example,  iron  (O.S.  zeleso)^  objects  made  of  iron,  as  scythe 
(O.S.  ko$a\  chisel  (O.S.  dlato),  tongs  (O.S.  klHta\  knife 
(i»*5),  saw  (pila),  hoe  {moiyka%  sword  (mec),  stirrup 
(stf-emen),  spur  (ostruha),  needle  (jthla\  anchor  {kotva}. 
Common  to  all  the  Slavonic  languages  are  the  names  for 
gold  (dato\  silver  {s^hibro),  copper  (ml(/),  tin  {plow).  All 
these  words  must  have  been  formed  while  the  Slavonic 
people  dwelt  together  in  a  comparatively  narrow  space, — 
according  to  Wocel  between  the  Baltic,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Dnieper;  otherwise^  according  to  this  author,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  LutitMS,  Obotrites,  Sorbs,  and  Chekhs 
were  autochthonous,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
have  had  the  same  names  for  many  objects  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  Bronze  Age,  f.^.,  iron,  as  the  Slavs  on  the 
Dnieper,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Adriatic  had.  Wocel  con- 
siders the  Slavs  to  have  been  a  pastoral  people  who  entered 
Europe  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus.  He  compares 
the  agricultural  words  which  all  branches  of  the  family 
have  in  common,  as  pLoug,  "  plough  "  (and  also  ralo) ; 
lemeah,  "ploughslwire";  thito,  "com";  psheniUe,  "wheat"; 
yechmen^  "barley";  otw,  "oats";  jorcwo,  "millet";  snop^ 
"  sheaf."  On  the  other  hand,  as  Wocel  maintains,  objects 
connected  with  civilization  the  knowledge  of  which  only 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  have  not  a 
common  name  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  sudi  as  "paper," 
"pavement,"  "steel,"  "velvet,"  &c.  So  also  there  is  no 
common  term  for  "  property "  or  "  inheritance,"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Slavs  knew  nothing  of  private 
property, — the  land  being  held  in  common  under  the  care 
of  the  vladika  or  gtarethinOf  as  in  the  Servian  zadruffos  at 
the  present  day. 

The  condition  of  the  original  Slavs  has  also  been  investi- 
gated from  the  linguistic  point  of  view  by  Gregor  Kreck.* 
According  to  this  writer,  besides  the  cereals  previously 
mentioned  the  Slavs  cultivated  the  rape  {r€pa\  the  pea 
(sochiffOy  grakh\  the  lentil  (UnshUi),  the  bean  (606),  the 
poppy  (mak),  hemp  (konop),  the  leek  (l(ntk)y  &c, ;  com 
ground  by  a  hand-mill  or  water-mill  {thrinouv,  mcUin)  into 
meal  (manka)  and  baked  bto  bread  (khleb),  honey  (med) — 
the  collection  of  which  was  an  important  occupation  among 
the  Slavs,  as  we  find  by  the  Polish  laws — ^meat  (men»o), 
milk  (mleko)y  and  fruit  (ovoshtiye)  formed  their  fooo.  The 
drinks  were  ol  and  vino  ^  beer  and  wine.  ELreck  considen 
that  the  minute  details  of  house-building  point  to  a  habit 
of  living  in  fixed  residences, — thus  the  house  (dom\  the 
stable  (khlev)y  the  threshing-floor  {ffoumno),  the  court  (dvor)^ 
the  village  (vea).  In  opposition,  however,  to  this  view  of 
Kreck  we  have  the  opinion  of  Hehn,  who  contends  that 
all  the  words  used  among  the  Slavs  for  stone  buildings 
are  borrowed,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  till  comparatively 


'^  Bell.  Ooth.,  ilL  14 — <'rd  de  a<i/iara  ml  r&t  n^t,  o^  Xevrot  ^t 
£yov  ff  ^opdot  €latp,  oiht  wrf  it  to  /UKop  a^roa  rarreXwt  rirpaTTQtf 
dXX'  imipvBpdi  tlew&iriUfTtt." 

*  Pravik  ZcnU  Ceskt  (The  Earlj  Dajs  of  Bohemia),  ^Pnga.%  1868. 
It  ir  cited  by  Schrader.  p.  90. 

'  The  words  not  specified  as  Old  SlaTonie  are  Bohemian. 
"  EinleUtmg  in  di4  skivi9che  LitUraiur-OeKhichte,  Grati,  1874 1  see 
Schrader,  p.  92. 

*  A  word  which  some  recent  scholar*  are  inclined  to  think  of 
Armenian  origin. 
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recent  times  they  bad  only  huts  made  of  osiers  and  led  a 
Kftlf  nomadic  life.  Certainly  municipal  institutions  are 
no  feature  of  Slavonic  life,  and  the  paucity  of  large  towns 
in  Russia  is  striking  even  at  the  present  day.  According 
to  T^y^lfj  words  are  to  be  found  very  early  which  show 
the  development  of  the  nation  from  the  family.  Thus  the 
commune  (obttekina,  rod)  becomes  the  family  (plemya)  and 
the  family  the  people  (narod,  yentik).  There  are  common 
terms  for  law  (pmvo  pravdoy  "right";  9ah(m,  "law"). 
Besides  agricultural  pursuits  we  have  mention  of  the  arts 
of  braiding  (pUtti),  weaving  (tlMti),  tailoring  in  a  series  of 
common  expressions  for  portions  of  apparel,  carpentering 
(fesoft),  working  in  iron,  &c.  Of  the  primitive  Slavonic 
flora  we  have  the  oak  (doub\  the  lime  tree  (lipa\  the  acorn 
{yavor\  the  beech  {h(>uky\  the  willow  (vr'fta),  the  birch 
(brha\  the  pine  (6or),  as  also  special  kinds  ii  fruit,  the 
apple  {yabCko\  the  pear  {grmtha),  the  cheny  (Wsftnya), 
the  nut  (oreiA),  and  the  plum  (diva). 

Fictet  placed  the  original  nome  of  the  German  and 
litu -Slavic  races  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Oxus. 
Thence  he  thought  they  came  over  the  extensive  plains 
of  Seythia  to  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

The  doctrine  of  the  European  origin  of  the  Aryans 
appears  to  be  steadily  gaining  ground.  It  is  supported 
by  JEVofessors  Rhjrs  and  Sayce  of  Oxford.  The  last-named 
is  inclined  to  see  the  home  of  the  Indo-European  race 
in  '^the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic."  I>r 
Ludwig  Wilser^  makes  Sweden  and  the  north  German 
shores  the  centre  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  from  which  the 
Germanic  tribes,  Celts,  Latins,  Greeks,  Slavs,  Lithuanians, 
Inuiians^  and  the  invaders  (rf  India  gradually  detached 
themselves,  migrating  mostly  southwards  and  eastwards.' 

Leaving  now  the  attempts  to  determine  the  primitive 
home  of  &e  Slavs  and  the  date  of  their  immigration  into 
Europe,  and  also  the  names  which  they  have  in  common, 
whether  used  by  themselves  or  given  by  foreigners,  we 
will  trace  as  far  as,  possible  the  derivation  of  the  chief 
appellations  of  the  Slavonic  peoples.  (1)  RMman», — ^For 
an  analysis  of  this  name  see  Russii.  (voL  zxL  p.  87  j?.). 
(2)  Butgariaau. — By  the  3d  century  we  find  Slavs  settled 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans.  Immigrations  were 
going  on  till  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  as  these  hordes 
were  driven  southwards  by  new  invaders.  About  681  the 
Slavonic  settlers  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Bulgarians,  a 
Ugro-Finnish  race,  if  we  accept  the  views  of  Schafazik, 
Dnnofi^  and  others.  The  origin  of  the  Bulgarians  them- 
selves is  obsoure.  Some  have  made  them  Tatars.  Pro- 
fessor Uovaiski  believes  them  to  have  been  Slavs.  The 
theory  which  connects  the  name  "Bulgarian,"  "Bolgare," 
with  the  Volga  is  now  no  longer  held.  Early  modifica- 
tions of  the  name,  such  as  Buigari,  Wurgari,  dec,  show 
its  analogy  with  forms  like  Onoguri,  Uturguri,  Kutriguri. 
The  elements  of  the  word  are  bul  and  gari.  Professor 
Vamb^ry  attempts  to  derive  the  name  from  the  Turkish 
verb  ImlgcHnak  ''to  revolt ";  but  this  seems  little  better 
than  a  guess.  We  are  told  that  Koubrat,  a  Bulgarian 
prince,  made  himself  independent  of  the  Avars,  and  that 
on  his  death  his  territories  were  divided  among  his  five 
sons.  The  eldest  remained  in  the  ancient  settlement  on 
the  Volga,  where  the  mins  of  their  former  capital,  Bolgari, 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  third  son,  Asparoukh,  crossed 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  and  settled  in  a  place 
called  Onkius,  probably  the  Old  Slavonic  <mgl,  "angulus," 


1  I>i»HtrkmifiderJ>€idKhm:NeiMFondi¥ngm4btrUT^^ 
AbdammMng,  und  rerwmdttO^fttverhmnim  tmrnn  VoOu,  Carls- 
rnlM,  1886. 

*  See  aa  inttratiiig  artlde  in  the  Amtrican  /TeOkm  (8d  December 
1885),«ben  It  it  shown  that  the  first  person  to  advocate  this  theory, 
which  seems  to  he  gaining  gronnd  among  scholar^  waa  Dr  Latham,  in 
hK  edition  of  the  &«niuniia  of  Tadtos.  This  view  waa  aopported  by 
Theoto  Benfey  in  1868. 


between  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Danube.*  From 
this  place  they  migrated  to  the  localities  which  they  have 
since  occupied,  where  they  became  mixed  with  the  original 
settlers,  to  whom  they  gave  their  name,  just  as  the  (krman 
Franks  imposed  theirs  on  the  Gauls,  and  a  branch  of  tho 
Slavonians  took  the  Finnish  name  of  their  conquerors. 

(3)  Serbs. — See  Sbbyia  (voL  xxi  p.  688).  The  name 
"  Croat "  has  been  already  explained  under  Sjebyia  (/.«.). 

(4)  The  Shveius  have  preserved  an  old  form  of  the  family 
name,  and  therefore  no  explanation  is  necessary.  (5) 
FoUa. — The  first  authentic  date  of  their  history  is  the 
year  963.  Perhaps  they  are  the  Bulanes  of  Rolemy.  See 
Poland,  vol.  xix.  p.  285.  (6)  Bohemians  or  Chekhs, — 
The  word  "  Bohemia  "— "  home  of  the  Boii,"  a  Celtic  tribe 
— has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Slavs  who  came  into  the 
country  about  495,  after  the  Marcomanni,  who  had  dis- 
possessed the  Boil  The  derivation  of  the  name  "  Chekh  " 
or  Czech  has  never  been  satisfactorily  traced.  Dobrovsky 
sought  to  connect  it  with  a  word  ^t^  signifying  "to  begin," 
and  thus  makes  the  name  imply  the  original  inhabitants. 
Schafarik,  however,  does  not  endorse  tbis  etymology. 
Perwolf  *  connects  it  with  a  root  laky  "to  beat,"  and  thus 
makes  the  name  mean  "the  warriors."  Whatever  the 
word  "Chekh"  may  signify,  it  occurs,  as  Schafarik  has 
shown,  in  other  Slavonic  countries.  (7)  LueaHan  Wends 
or  iSbrft*.— The  word  "Lusatla"  (German  Lausitt)  is  de- 
rived fron^  the  Slavonic  lug  or  lusa,  signifying  a  low, 
marshy  country. 

Slavonic  Lanouaois  and  Ltteratubes. 

The  first  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  Slavonic* 
languages  was  Dobrovsky,^  who  was  followed  by  Schafarik 
and  Schleicher.  These  agree  in  the  main,  except  that 
Schafarik  was  so  little  acquainted  with  Bulgarian—at  that 
time  almost  a  lost  language— that  he  grouped  it  with 
Servian.^  The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
divisions,  which  we  take  from  Schafarik's  account  with 
some  trifling  omissions : — 


8ovth-£a8tebn. 

1)  roM,  rtuouwL 

2)  is,  UdaiU 

V\  kortM,  ttmlia, 
4)  pravilo,  molUisis, 
if)  nuX,  IU7& 

(6)  zpiasda,  tneL 

(7)  ago. 

(8)  omou,  iqj\ 


WzsTXiur. 
res,  rozumu 
wy,  vfffdcUi. 
korab,  »tmia. 
prayHdlo,  modlUi  se, 
moe,  noc 

kwietda,  gwiaada,  ktvieL 
ego,  eko. 
smu,  Un, 


This  dividon,  however,  haa  been  repeatedly  challenged.  Schleicher 
inaUted  upon  the  two  following aa  important  principles:  (1)  primi- 
tive Slavonic  eb\  tj  become  in  all  west  Slavon&  dialecta  ib,  to  ( sc) ; 
among  the  Chekhs  and  Sorba  d»  beoomea  at  a  later  period  s ;  (2)  tf,  i 
before  2,  n  are  preserved  in  the  western  dialecta,  but  disappear  in 
the  sooth-eaatem.  Upon  this  last  canon  Johannea  Schmidt' remarks 
aa  follows:  ''The  dentala  are  preaerved  in  Sloveniah,  certainly 
in  the  western  nart  of  ita  area ;  thna  modlim  in  the  Freisingian 
documents,  in  the  perfect  participlea,  aa  mndsl,  hodel,  pUlel,  ereUl, 
fern,  dla,  tia,  and  in  the  anffiz  dlo,  as  kruactto,  motovidlo,  THdU>. 
D  is  also  preserved  in  Sloveniah  before  n,  aa  mnladtum,  osladnem, 
abodtum,  padnem,  kradnmn,  T,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  every- 
where  to  vanish  before  n,  aa  obenmit,  *l  go  ronnd.*"  He  also 
criticizes  two  of  the  prineiples  of  difference  given  by  Schafarik.  The 
nom.  sing,  masc  of  nrononns*  appears  in  weatem  Slavonic  to  be 
increasedb^  n,  thus  Chekh,  Polish,  Lower  Sorb,  Un ;  Upper  Sorbish, 
Urn ;  Polabish,  to ;  this,  however,  occurs  in  the  Freisingian  monn- 
menta,  the  earliest  form  of  Slovenish,  aa  ion,  Thia  n  belongs 
to  the  stem,  and  is  not  a  particle  which  has  become  ftised  with  it ; 
ten,  ton,  original  form  tn,  correspond  to  the  Old  Prussian  iant. 
The  uae  of  the  preposition  vi  inatead  of  is  ia  not  a  criterion ;  «(  is 
aa  much  uaed  in  Buasian  aa  in  west  Slavonic,  thna  fAbomi,  **  the 

*  See  DrinoTa  "  Settlement  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  \j  the  Slavs  " 
{ZasOmie  Battcanthago  PotuMtroea  aHavyanamC^  Moscow,  1878. 

*  Areh,/.  aUno,  PhSL,  tIL  622. 

*  IneHintknm  Lingum  Slaviem  VMeris  Diatedi,  Vienna,  1822. 

*  QsaeMekU  der  dawKhen  Spraehe   tmd  LitenUur  naek  alien 
Mwtdarten,  Festh,  1826,  p.  S2. 

'  £uir  OeschiehU  des  IndO'GermanitcKen  Vocalisnuis,  part  ii.  p. 
17Q,  Vianna,  1871-76. 
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village  deputy'*;  thers  are  traces  of  it  in  SIoTcnisb  ;  it  is  only  in 
Balj^imn  and  Senrian  that  it  is  entirely  wanting.  The  principle 
laid  down  that  mot,  nd  represent  a  soath-eastem  variation  and  moe, 
Hoe  a  western  is  far  from  being  uuiversaUy  true ;  in  Servian  we  have 
tefWt  **  black,"  as  against  Bohemian  eernif,  Russian  eftimu  Compare 
too  Servian  tauia,  "a  road,"  also  Slovenish,  with  Chekh  Icsta. 

Schmidt  gives  a  completely  new  table  of  differences,  illustrating 
them  by  the  accom-  _A 

nan^g  diagram^ 
Casting  aside  some 
of  the  cQstinguishing 
marks  previously 
adopted,  he  makes 
great    use    of    the 

Shonetic  law  found 
I  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages which  will 
be  explained  shortly. 
Thereader  will  easily 
identify  the  divi- 
sions of  the  circle 
to  which  the  rules 
nfer.  (1)  <(/,  </  be- 
come among  the 
western  Slavs  dx,  ts 
(«<;).  (2)  d,  t  dis- 
appear before  /  and 
n  among  the  Bussians,  Little  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  and  Croats, 
but  are  preserved  by  the  Slovenes,  with  the  exception  of  iti,  and  by 
the  western  Slavs.  (8)  vt  is  not  used  by  the  Bulgarians,  Serbs, 
and  Croats,  but  is  kept  bj  the  Slovenes,  Bussians,  and  western 
Slavs.  U)  (a)  ere  by  svarabhakti '  became  rg  at  an  early  period 
among  tiie  southern  Slavs  and  Chekhs,  but  is  preserved  m  its 
original  form  among  the  rest  It  became  re  at  a  later  period  among 
the  Poles,  Polabes,  and  Sorbs,  {b)  ele  became  U  not  only  among 
the'  southern  Slavs  and  Chekhs  but  also  among  the  Polabes. 
Among  the  Poles  and  Sorbs  ele  and  the  cognate  olo  b^ame  simplified 
into  U  and  lo,  (c)  Ard*  in  inlaui  became  ra  among  the  southern 
Slavs  and  Chekhs.  As  iu  early  times  the  Chekhs  and  southern 
Slavs  were  in  dose  connexion  with  the  Poles  and  Sorbs,  the 
mutation  developed  among  them ;  thus  Polish  atrai  with  stroz^ 
Upper  Sorbish  etraSa  with  itrfna^  Polish  and  Upper  Sorbish,  trapiC 
(a)  dUk  in  ifdztit  became  la  not  only  amon|^  the  southern  Slavs 
and  Chekhs  but  also  among  the  Polabes.  This  contraction  spread 
over  a  wider  re^on  than  that  of  Ard  into  m.  That  the  Polish 
also  adopted  it  »  shown  by  the  fonn  phaxi^  «tf  compared  with 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  what  languages  are  to  be 
considered  tne  closest  congeners  of  the  Slavonic  branch.  That  they 
stand  in  intimate  relations  to  Lithuanian  and  Lettbh  has  long  been 
agreed ;  and  as  a  convenient  classification  it  is  customary  to  speak 
of  them  together  as  the  Iiitu-Slavic  family.  In  Russia  there  are 
1,900,000  Lithuanians  (including  the  Samogitians  or  Zhmudes). 
There  are  also  1,100,000  Letts.  The  rest  of  the  Lithuanians, 
nttmberin|p  140,312,  are  in  Eastern  Prussia,  commencing  not  far 
from  Konigsbcrg  and  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Kurisches 
Haff.  The  Lithuanian  language  in  many  respects  exhibits  an  earlier 
t^pe  than  the  Slavonic  It  has  preserved  tne  $  of  the  nominative 
singular,  as  in  Sanskrit ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verb  exhibits 
a  much  poorer  form.  As  Leskien  trulj  remarks,*  "  it  has  degener- 
ated most  remarkably  in  its  conjugation,  and  in  this  respect  is  far 
inferior  to  the  oldest  known  Slavonic."  He  adds  that  Lithuanian 
is  of  primary  importance  in  the  comparative  treatment  of  the 
Slavonic  languases.  Very  closely  connected  with  Lithuanian  was 
Old  Prussian,  which  died  out  in  the  16th  century ;  the  remains 
which  have  como  down  to  us  belong  to  the  15th  and  16th  centuriea 
Old  Prussian  extended  from  the  lower  Vistula  (from  Thorn  down- 
wards) to  the  Niemen.  The  exact  course  of  the  boundu^-y-line 
which  separated  it  from  Lithuanian  can  only  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  historical  arguments.  Leskien  has  proposed  "Baltic" 
as  a  generic  name  for  Lithuanian,  Lettish,  and  Prussian.  The 
genenu  opinion  jof  philologists  is  that  Litu-Slavic  is  mc^t  closely 
connected  mth  the  Oermanic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  lamily. 
Jacob  Grimm  was  the  first  to  assert  this.  HUbschmann  has  shown 
that  Slavonic  has  affinities  with  Armenian,  and  he  seeks  to  make 
the  latter  lan^age  a  link  between  the  European  and  Asiatic 
branches  of  this  family.  Kuhn  *  writes,  '*  The  Slavonic  languages 
remained  a  longer  time  in  close  connexion  with  the  Indian  or  more 
probably  with  uio  Zend  and  Persian  than  with  the  remaining  Indo- 

1  Thia  Is  the  name  giyen  by  the  Indian  grammariana  to  the  vowel  developed 
1«tween  the  Uqnida  I  and  r  and  Uie  consonant  with  which  they  come  into  con- 
tact, aa  ^oMy  mrfoe.  It  has  been  called  in  Rnssian  iwlnogrbuie,  and  in  Greek 
drdrrv^tt.  It  means  in  Banskrit  "voice-breaking.'*  It  is  a  marked  featore 
in  the  BlaTonle  langoages. 

s  This  is  the  way  adopted  by  Schmidt  to  express  the  tmaooented  Slavonic  o, 
wUeh  is  prononnced  a :  tike  form  is  taken  from  Swedish. 

»  Proc.  PhO,  Soe.,  Ig77,  p.  49. 

«  ZurOietUn  GnO^  d.  wd»g.  VSOer,  Berlin,  1848,  p.  884 


European  languages."  Bopp  regards  the  separation  of  tKe  Litii. 
Slavic  languages  as  having  taken  place  before  the  division  of  the 
Asiatic  branch  of  the  family  intb  Indian  and  Iranian. 

If  we  examine  the  Old  or  Pakeo-Slavonic,'  the  oldest  known  form 
of  the  Slavonic  langunges,  we  may  note  the  following  characteristics.* 
It  has  the  vowels  a,  e,  «',  o,  u,  (,  a  guttural  i,  a  ahort  e  sometimrs 
pronounced  as  ya,  and  the  semi-mutes  I  and  4.  It  has  also  two 
nasals  eouivalent  to  the  French  in  and  or,  now  only  found  in  Polish 
and  Kasnoubish,  and  in  some  'of  the  Bulgarian  dialects ;  traces  of 
them,  however,  occur  in  Slovenish  and  iu  the  words  which  Magyar 
has  borrowed  from  Slovenish. 

The  Aryan  diphthongs  have  been  contracted  to  single  vowels  and 
the  hiatus  is  frequently  avoided  by  the  interposition  of  y  (=  Ens, 
y)  or  V,  both  of  which  constantly  occur  at  the  beginning  of  worda 
which  formerly  commenced  with  a  voweL  The  addition  of  a  y 
sound  before  vowela  is  one  of  the  creat  characteristics  of  the  Slavonic 
la^jpiages,  called  "  prsiotization  ;  and  the  inability  to  mark  this 
distinctly  is  one  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  provincial  dialects  v  is  freouently 
put  before  vowels,  as  by  the  lower  classes  in  Bohemia  and  Russia. 
The  Aryan  aspirates  gh,  dh,  hh  have  been  changed  into  the  eimpio 
explosives  g,  d,b;  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  fricatives  have 
been  developed,  as  a^  s^  and  the  French  >— all  unknown  to  the 
common  Ai^an— and  k  is  frequently  changed  to  the  palatal  eh, 
Servo-Croatian,  Slovenish,  Slovakish,  and  Bohemian  possess  the 
vocal  r,  while  the  vocal  I  is  found  in  both  Bohemian  andSlovakish. 
The  latter  has  also  I  and  r,  both  short  and  long. 

As  regards  grammar,  the  following  peculiarities  of  the  Slavonic 
family  may  be  noted.  A  trace  of  the  article  exists  in  the  adjectival 
termination,  as  in  velik-t;  but  this  has  been  forgotten,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  supply  it  in  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun in  Sorbish,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  more  corropt 
stages  of  Slovenish  also,  but  has  been  expelled  since  the  receneratioD 
of  the  language.  Primus  Truber,  who  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  Slovenish  in  the  16th  century,  was  not  free  fh>m  this  vice. 
The  languages  beine  in  a  high  state  of  synthesis,  the  nouns  and 
adjectives  are  fully  aeclined,  having  three  genders  and  seven  cases^ 
—the  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  vocative,  instru- 
mental, and  prepositional.  Sorbish  and  Slovenish  have  the  dual 
number  in  both  nouns  and  verbs.  More  of  the  numerals  are  de- 
clined than  in  most  Aryan  languages.  The  verbs  have  the  so-called 
asnects,  e.g,,  the  iterative,  perfect,  imperfect,  Jtc.,  whereby  very 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  are  expressed,  and  this  partly  atones  for 
the  poverty  of  tenses  in  some  of  them :  Russian,  for  example,  has 
only  one  past  tense,  which  is  inflected  according  to  gendei;  having 
been  originally  a  psst  participle.  Traces  of  these  verbu  aspects 
have  been  detected  in  Celtic  and  in  Greek. 

We  now  proceed  to  classify  the  Slavonic  languages  according  to 
their  dialects.  The  following  table  has  been  aJap^  (in  the  main) 
from  the  valuable  Russian  Mistoty  </ Slavonic  Literatures  by  Pipin 
and  Spasovich. 

South-Easterh  Braxch.— 2^»fum.— (1}  Great  Russian  s  Mos- 
cow, Novgorod  and  northern,  Siberian,  and  central  Russian.  (2) 
Little  Russian :  eastern,  western  (sometimes  called  Red  Russian), 
and  Carpathian.  (8)  White  Russian.  £ulgatian,~i\)  Old  Bul- 
garian (the  ecclesiastical  language ;  see  below).  (2)  Modem  Bul- 
garian :  Upper  Moesian,  Lower  Moesian,  and  Macedonian.  Servo: 
Croatian  and  Slovenish.—{l)  Servo-Croatian  :  southern  or  Herz^o- 
vinian,  Syrmian,  Resanian,  and  language  of  the  coast  or  Dalmatian. 
(2)  Slovenish :  dialecta  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Camiola, 
Styrian,  Ugro-Slovenish,  Resanian,  and  Ooato-Slovenish. 

Westbrx  Branch.— (1)  Polish :  Masovian  or  Mazurian,  Great 
Polish,  Silesian,  end  Eaahoubish.  (2)  Bohemian :  Chekiah,  Mor- 
avian, and  Slovakish.  (3)  Losatian  Wendish  or  Sorbish :  Upper 
Lusatian  and  Lower  Lusatian.     (4)  Pokbish  (extinct). 

South-Badem  Branck. 
Suesian  DJaZseea— These  as  yet  have  rarely  been  scientifically 
treated  ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  a  ground  of  complaint  against  tho 
Russian  people,  aa  our  own  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  properly 
studied.  The  work  entitled  OpU  Oblaatnago  Velikorouaskago  Slomra 
(Attempt  at  a  Provincial  Dictionary  of  the  Great  Russian  Lan- 
ff!"^)*  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1862,  can,  as  its  name  implies, 
only  be  regarded  as  tentative :  it  is  no  more  a  scientific  production 
than  is  Hslliweirs  Pnmneial  Dictionary  ofEngliah,  Traces  of  Vgcxy- 
Finnish  words  and  idioms  occur  in  the  northern  and  eastern  dialectal, 
but  their  importance  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Whitney's  theoiy 
that  the  Russian  verb  has  been  modified  by  Ugro- Finnish  influenco 
claims  attention.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  origin  of  tho 
avarahhdkti  is  to  be  traced  to  it ;  it  occurs,  however,  in  Little 
Russian  and  the  western  languages,  as  previously  shown.  It  is 
much  more  fluent  in  Russian  than  in  any  oth^r  Slavonic  lan- 
guage,  and  is  even  more  developed  in  its  dialects.'    An  accoont 


s  Sometimes  called  '*the  church  luguage." 
s  See  Hovelaoqae,  SeUnm  o/Lanauage,  p.  280,  London,  18T7. 
r  The  quaint  little  EngUsh-RussUn  vocsbuUry  compiled  bj  Rlohanl  Jamea 
In  Rassia  at  the  beginning  oT  the  16th  centttry,  and  sttU  prascrred  ia  i 
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of  RoMitn  litotature  is  giren  under  BmniA,  toL  zzi  p.  102  07. 
Siberian  Bussian  is  spoken  bv  the  descondauU  of  prisoners  and 
ronviets  who  hare  settled  in  that  rast  tract  of  northern  Asia  since 
Yerttak  eonquered  it  for  Iran  the  Terrible.  Specimens  of  it  are 
occasionally  quoted  in  the  letters  of  Kiichelbecker,  the  Decabrist, 
and  other  exiles.  Little  Rnsaian  is  spoken  in  aXL  the  sonthem 
f{ovenunent8  of  Boasia.  As  current  in  Oalicia  and  Bukovina  it  is 
called  Bed  Bnasian  :  an  interesting  variety  is  the  Goozoulian  dialect 
in  which  Fedkorich  oomposed  his  poems  (see  Bussia,  voL  zzi  pi 
llOy.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  same  language  as 
spoken  in  Hungary.^  There  is  a  good  grammar  by  Osadtza,  a 
l*apil  of  Uiklosich.  The  latter  justly  regards  it  as  a  langoage  and 
D  ot  a  dialect  Till  qoite  recently  there  were  very  poor  aids  by  way  of 
lexicons :  of  the  D^Osc^Ruthiniaehet  HandwOrUrhueh  by  Professor 
Partitzki  of  Lemberg  the  Bathenish- German  portion  never  ap- 
peared ;  the  vocabularies  of  Pitkunoff  and  Terkhratzki  are  but  frag- 
mentary. A  good  dictionary,  however,  is  now  in  course  of  publics* 
tion  by  Professor  Zelechowski  of  Stanislau,  which  promises  to  be 
nil  that  could  be  desired.  The  orthography  of  Balo  or  Little 
.Rn«d«n  is  not  yet  settled.  A  peculiar  type  is  used  for  some  of 
the  books  issued  at  Lembexs.  especially  the  excellent  ChitanJca 
( Beading  Book)  of  Alexander  farvinskL  An  altogether  whimsical 
orthography  was  adopted  by  Hatzouk  in  his  (huhinok  Ridnogo  Pola 
(Gleanines  from  a  Native  Field),  which  appeared  at  Moscow  in  1 857. 

The  fulowing  are  some  of  tne  chief  characteristics  which  mark 
olf  U^  Little  from  the  Great  Bussian  language.  The  G.  B.  ir  passes 
into  i,  9B  povitt^povied,  L.B.  richka^Q.'BL  rieehka  \  0  undergoes 
the  same  mutation,  especially  in  mono^Uables,  L.B.  pid^Q.K. 
pod,  L.B.  iHnsG.B.  ibfi,  LB.  vfesaaaR  ocws,  where  we  may 
note  the  tendency  to  put  v  before  the  initial  vowel  already  alluded 
to.  The  Bussian  ou  is  changed  into  LB  v,  and  vio$  vena,  thus 
vmirajfou^Q.'R.  oumirauou ;  ouehom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  G.B. 
tdksm.  The  Bussian  g  is  pronounced  h ;  the  strong  I  (Polish  I)  is 
ehuiged  (especially  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  before  other  consonants) 
into  9  or  ott,  thus  Q.'ELpiKU,  L.tLpiaaou,  The  Bussian  ( is  want- 
ing^ and  L.B.  changes  tne  Old  Slavonic  k  and  g  into  eh  and  French 
;  oftener  than  Bussian  does.  In  the  conjugations  and  declensions 
Little  very  much  resembles  Great  Bussian.  It  has,  however,  like 
Polisli,  lost  the  present  participle  passivsi  which  is  retained  in 
Russian,  and  it  possesses  Infinitive  forms  with  diminutive  mean- 
ings. Moreover,  the  accent  differs  considerably  from  Bussian.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Little  Bussian  spoken  in  tne  north  of  Hun nry 
are  tnUytreated  by  De  Yollant  in  his  Ougro-Jtouaakia  NarodnHa 
Piesni  (Ugro-Bussian  Popular  Sonxn),  St  Petersburg,  1885. 

White  Russian  abounds  with  Polonisms,  and. in  its  orthography 
expresses  the  unscoented  Bussian  0  as  a,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  pronunciation ;  thus  we  have  Marana  for  ttoronc^  kctao  for 
kogo.  As  in  Malo-Bussian,  g  is  pronounced  h,  as  dhantA,  "a  sarden  " ; 
gutturab  are  softened  before  i^  as  im  rwMe,  **  on  the  hand."  The 
collection  ofpoems  published  at  Yilna  in  1844,  entitled  Piomki 
Wie'sniaae  (Buatic  Songs),  in  wnat  is  called  the  Krevichian  dialect, 
is  in  reality  White  Bossian.  There  is  a  good  White  Bussian  diction- 
ary by  Kosovich. 

Bulgarian, — Connected  with  the  Bulguian  division  is  the  diffi- 
cult question  as  to  which  of  the  Slavonic  lan^sges,  ancient  or 
modern,  exhibits  the  earliest  form.  The  original  tonme  .is,  of 
course,  lost,  and  only^  an  elder  sister  remsins,  but  to  which  langusge 
shall  that  title  be  assigned  t  In  the  early^  days  of  Slavonic  phUolcNgr 
manj  curious  ideas  prevailed  on  this  point.  According  to  the  old- 
fashioned  views  the  church  language  was  the  old  and  stately  mother- 
tongue  from  which  all  the  living  dialects  had  sprung.  Bussians 
considered  it  to  be  Old  Russian,  Serbs  Old  Servian,  and  those  who 
used  the  Glagolitio  ritual  held  it  to  be  Old  Croatian.  These  opinions 
were  very  natural  The  fragments  of  the  Old  Slovenish  language 
had  not  yet  been  found  at  Freisiuff,  and  the  only  accessible  manu- 
scripts in  the  infantine  state  of  tne  study  of  Slavistio  were  recent 
ones,  in  which  Bussian,  Servian,  and  Croatian  forms  were  mixed. 
The  Rnasians  had  foivotten  many  of  their  historical  traditions  dur- 
ing tiieir  long  servitude  under  the  Mongols,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with'  the  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turka 
The  names  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  were  hardly  remembered.  The 
two  precursors  of  Dobrovsky,  but  of  inferior  intellectual  calibre, 
were  the  Bohemian  Fort  Dnrich  (1788-1802),  who  was  the  first  to 
have  sound  views  on  the  relations  of  Old  Slavonic  to  the  later  lan- 
guages, and  the  Bussian  Kslaidovich  (1792-1832),  who  threw  con- 
ftidcrablo  light  on  the  question  by  his  edition  of  the  works  of  John, 
the  exarch  of  Bulgaria.  He,  however,  considered  the  Palso-Slavonic 
to  be  Old  Moravian.  But  the  foandation  of  Slavonic  scholarship 
was  kid  by  Dobrovsky  (175S.1829)  and  Vootokoff  (1781-1864) ;  the 
former  treated  the  subject  scientiftoally  in  his  InaiUulianea  Lingum 
Slavicm  DiaUoti  Veleris  (Yionna,  1822),  and  the  Utter  edited  the 
Oairomir  Codtx,  a  Palmo-Slavonic  manuscript  or  the  Gosn^ls,  written 
in  Bussia  in  the  11th  century.    Dobrovsky  at  first  oonsidered  Paheo- 


aeript  la  the  "DoiXMui,  sItm  Rome  Intereatlng  ezamplm ;  thus  for  modem 
RiHsiaa  sram,  ''shame."  lie  giTen  nram,  Ac. 


1  An  WBcailent  map  of  thto  dietrtet  b  id  vea  in  tkn  SlanHaiuki  SboruOt  (Blavonte 
HbeeUaBy)^  voL  U. 


Slavonic  to  be  Old  Servian,  afterwards  an  early  languaii^  out  of 
which  both  Servian  and  Bulgarian  were  formed.  Vostokoif  was 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  discovered  elements  of  Old  Slovenislu 

The  views  held  by  scholars  with  regard  to  the  country  from 
which  the  Palseo-SIavonic.  as  preserved  to  us,  has  come  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows.  (1)  it  is  Old  Bulgarian.  This  opinion 
has  been  held  by  Schleicher,  Schafaiik.  J.  Schmidt,  and  Leskien. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Schafarik  '  apjiearE  to  have  somewhat 
modified  his  views  and  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  mixture  of 
Bulgarian  and  Slovenish.  (2)  It  is  Old  Slovenish,  i.e.,  the  older 
form  of  the  language  now  spoken  in  Styria,  Cariiithia.  and  a  part 
of  ^Qthem  Hungary.  This  opinion  was  first  held  by  Kopitar  and 
afterwards  by  his  pupil  Miklosich.  Among  its  supporters  may  also 
be  mentioned  Danichich  and  Jagid.  (3)  Geitler,^  now  a  professor 
at  Agram,  leans  to  the  theory  that  the  Bussian  language  is  a  much 
earlier  form  of  Slavonic  than  Old  Slovenish.  The  case  for  Old 
Slovenish  is  clearly  put  by  Miklosich  *  as  follows : — 

"So  fkur  u  the  Ilngnlsttc  groundH  of  the  Bulgarian  hypothesis  are  cnneerned: 
It  is  undoobtedly  true  that  Old  movenieh  [Palno-fSlsYODio]  agrees  with  a  dialect 
cf  Bolgarian  with  reganl  to  tlie  combinations  U,  hi,  irhercM  the  Corinthian 
(Carantanlan)  Slovenish  employs  generally  t  and  j  ;  but  how  do  we  know  tliat 
the  Pannonlan  Blovenen  nrononnced  f  and  not  id,  J  and  not  rdT  The  Hun- 
garian motk^a  (iir.  noaktoha),  pnt  (pr.  jMaAOt  and  ytdnnt  (jxitesAf)  for  the  Old 
Moveniah  eiaJlMa,  fwK,  and  i>laU.  and  rDg»ia{Yr.  rothda)  for  the  Old  Slovenish 
rida,  postulate  tlie  existPDce  of  Jr  and  Id  in  the  dialect  of  the  Fannonian  Slovenes. 
The  nasalised  syllables  (to  exprees  the  Old  BUvonic  nasals)  in  (moilern)81ovm- 


bih  and  in  ttie  oldest  loan  woixIm  in  Magyar  from  Slavonic  separate  the  langnage 
from  which  theee  wonls  are  borrowed  nnom  Bulgarian.*  Let  xu  alio  consider 
the  following  fkrt :  Modem  Bulgarian  is  man  unlike  PaUFo-Slavontc  than  any 


other  huignage  of  the  nstem  branch.  Perhaps  it  may  be  observed  with  refer- 
ence to  this  that  these  corruptions  have  only  crept  in  during  the  last  centuries. 
But  the  language  of  the  TaU  <^  ik*  Tnt/as  H'ar  (of  date  ISflO)  fs  already  Bul- 
garian, and,  whatever  may  he  said  to  the  contrary,  Modem  Bulgarian.  In  the 
same  stage  of  vocalic  oorraption  is  the  Gospel  of  Traov  (Tlmox-aX  which  belongs 
to  the  year  1278.  And  does  not  the  unie  remark  hold  good  of  the  Pealter  ^ 
Bologna,  of  the  date  1186-1106  T  A  Bulgarian  langnage  identical  with  Fslao- 
Slavonic  ISdea  fh>m  our  eyes  like  a>fa/a  sior^aiui  however  for  we  follow  ft." 
The  same  author  considers  that  even  before  the  9th  century  the 
Slavonic  languages  were  separated  as  they  are  to*day.  The  most 
able  exponent  of  the  Old  Bulgarian  theoiy,  Schleicher,  writes  as 
follows  :— 

*'  The  prooft  whish  Kopitar  and  Miklosich  have  brought  forward  In  support  of 
tlieir  opinion  appear  capable  of  being  overthrown,  while  facts  speak  Inresisttb^ 
for  the  opiKisite  opinion  that  church  Slavonic  waa  the  Unguage  of  the  Old 
Bulgarians,  especislly  the  softening  of  original  Aryan  t  and  d  into  Ai  and  tkd. 
And  besides  linguistic  there  are  also  historical  grounds.  C!yri1  and  hie  SUvonie 
fellow-workers  were  Bnlgarians.<  Why,  then,  should  they  not  have  written  In 
their  own  language,  especially  since  they  found  no  written  language  among  the 
other  Slavs  7"^ 

Schleicher  asks,  "How  came  the  Bnlgarisms  in  the  Codt»i  Suv^ 
raalUnaU  [see  below],  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Miklosich, 
was  written  '  in  ipsa  linguie  paleeoslovenice  patna '  t "  He  sums  up : 
''We  therefore  hold  the  langnage  which  we  re^rd  in  this  work' 
as  alone  the  oldest  to  be  Old  Bulgarian."  Schleicher  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  have  the  best  of  the  arcumeut 

Modem  Bulgaria  embraces  sncient  Moesis,  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
donia ;  the  Danube  separates  it  fi*om  Boumania  ;  on  the  west  it  has 
Servian,  on  the  south-west  Albanian,  and  on  the  south  Groek,  which 
begins  to  prevail  from  a  line  drawn  fram  Salonica  to  Constantinople. 
Its  area  is  dotted  by  Turkish  colonies— the  Turks,  however,  are  now 
faat  emigrating— and  there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  Greeka 
Modem  Bulgarian  is  a  very  corrapt  form  of  Slavonic.  The  vocabu- 
lary, to  begin  with,  is  full  of  Turkish  worda  The  wonder  is  that 
the  languajjje  did  not  altogether  disapppar.  It  uses  the  Slavonic 
demonstrative  pronoun  as  an  article,  wnich  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
words,  ss  in  Bouman,  Albanian,  and  the  Scandinavian  languages. 
The  cases  are  very  defective,  and  are  mostly  expressed  by  preposi- 
tions. There  is  no  regular  form  of  the  infinitive,  for  which  a  peri- 
phrasis is  used.  The  language  has  only  been  resuscitated  of  late 
years.  An  American  missionary  named  Biggs  publiBhed  a  sketch 
of  the  grammar  and  a  short  vocabulary.  In  1852  the  brothers 
T/Aukoff  compiled  a  grammar  in  which  Latin  letters  were  employed. 
There  are  other  grammars  in  Bulgarian  by  Momchiloff  and  GrouysflU 
A  dictionary  (Bulgarian- French)  has  since  been  published  by  ^ogo- 
roff,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  language  will  be  scientifi- 
cally treated,  to  judge  by  some  excellent  papers  in  the  Archivfflr 
alawUche  Philologie,  From  these  we  leara  tnat  in  the  Bulgarian 
dialects  the  nouns  are  much  more  fully  inflected,  and  traces  of 
nasals  are  found.  The  Upper  Mcesian  dialect  is  also  called  the 
Shopsko  narechie  or  dialect  of  the  Shopi.  Jirecek  aays  that  these 
Shopi  differ  very  much  in  language,  dress,  and  habits  from  the 
other  Bulgarians,  who  regard  thorn  as  simple  folk.  Their  name  ho 
connects  with  the  old  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Sap«ei.  Those  Bul- 
garians who  have  embraced  Islam  are  called  Pomaks, — a  word  of 
which  no  satisfactory  derivation  has  been  given. 


S  Uiber  d$%  Unprung  und  dU  Helvuxth  dn  ClagolUignivt,  Prague,  18511, 

S  See  his  StarobHlhar$ka  FonologU  m «/cU|nn  tftUln^  k  Jas}iVuLU§r>»ktmu (Old 
Bulgarian  Phonology  in  Relation  to  UthnanianX  Prague,  1878b 

4  AltdoMnUck$  FomunUhrt  U%  Paradifftnen,  Vienna,  1874. 

*  But,  as  previously  stated,  nasals  have  been  found  in  Bulgarian  dialecti. 

e  This  is  rather  strongly  stated.  Tliey  are  said  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin, 
but  had  probably  liccoino  thoroughly  Bulgarized ;  yet  the  argument  ur,e<l  by 
Srhleichcr  remains  (]nite  ws  strong,  for  they  would  use  the  form  of  SJavoDM 
with  which  thoy  M-cro  familiar. 

f  Die  Formfnkrt  der  Krnhen-lSittWis^UH  Sprache,  Bonn,  1852, 
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Ab  for  the  take  of  conTenience  we  gronp  Pftlso-SlaTonie  under 
Old  Bulgarian,  we  shall  divide  Bulgarian  itself  into  Old  and  New. 
(1)  Old  £iUgariatk'~We  have  space  here  only  to  mention  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  codices,  (a)  Codex  Aasemani  in  the  Vatican, 
edited  by  Bafki,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  llth  century,  contains 
extracts  from  the  Gospels  for  each  day  of -the  year,  {b)  Codex 
Clozianua,  so  called  because  it  once  belonged  to  Count  Cloz  of  Trent, 
contains  homilies  bv  Chrysostom,  Atlianasius^  and  Epiphanins, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  llth  century,     (e)  Codex  Jfarianiu,  found 


assigned  to  the  l'2th  century.    

scripts.  One  of  the  oldest  Cyrillic'  manuscripts  is  (a)  the  Ostromir 
Codex  (see  Russia,  voL  xxi.  p.  103).  It  is  of  the  llth  century  and  was 
written  by  the  diak  or  deacon  Gregory  for  Ostromir,  th.Bpoacuinik  or 
coTemor  of  Nor^rod.  Other  Cyrillic  documents  are  {b)  certain 
legends  and  homilies  which  originally  belonged  to  the  monks  of 
the  abbey  of  Snprasl  near  Bialystok  in  Poland.  They  have  been 
edited  by  Miklosich.  The  half  Cyrillic  and  half  Olagolitic  manu- 
script called  the  TexU  du  Saere  must  not  be  forgotten,  because  on 
it  tne  French  kings  were  accustomed  to  take  the  oath  at  their 
coronation  at  Rheims ;  part  of  it  is  of  the  14  th  century.  There  are 
also  many  translations  from  the  Byzantine  writers  in  Old  Bulgarian, 
as  from  John  Malalas,  Geoi>ge  Hamartolus,  and  others.  (2)  Modem 
Bulgarian, — ^The  Bujfgarians  have  some  fine  collections  of  popular 
son^  We  can  only  allude  here  to  the  most  celebrated,  (a)  The 
edition  of  the  brothers  Miladinoff  published  at  Agram  in  1861, — 
a  very  interesting  collection,  with  notes  on  Bul^rian  proverbs  and 
customs ;  these  unfortunate  men  were  murdered  m  a  Turkiih  prison. 
{b)  The  popular  songs  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians  collected  by 
Verkoyich ;  of  this  onl^  one  volume  appeared,  now  yer]r  scarce. 
Verkovich  has  since  published  a  work  entitled  Feda  Slovena,  in  which 
he  nrofesses  to  have  discovered  Old  Bulgarian  ballads  relating  to 
Orpnens ;  but  the  production  is  regarded  hy  most  critics  as  an  im- 
poatore.  (e)  The  collection  published  in  1 876  by  Augusts  Doson,  con- 
taining many  interesting  ballads,  {d)  The  Bulgarian  Popular  Misoel- 
Isny  {Bulgaraki  Narodni  Slomik)  of  Basil  Cholakoff,  published  in 
1878.  The  rise  of  Modem  Bulgarian  literature  is  altogether  recent 
"nie  &ther  of  it  was  the  monk  Paisi,  who  lived  towaras  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  history  of  Bulgaria  in 
Bulgarian,  which  ma^  be  ^mpared  to  the  similar  one  of  Saich  in 
Servian.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Sophronius,  bishop  of  Yracha 
(Ynta),  who  wrote  his  own  life  and  adventures  (1804).  A  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  was  published  by  Sapemoff  in  1821. 
George  Yenelin  (1802-1884),  a  Little  Russian  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Carpathians,  travelled  in  Bulgaria  in  search  of  mann* 
scripts  and  had  some  remarkable  adventures  there,  which  are  related 
in  tne  account  of  him  b^  Beaonoff ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  revealed 
the  czirtenoe  of  Bul|(ana  to  the  west  Among  other  writers  may  be 
menttoned  Rakoyski,  the  author  of  some  eccentric  works,  but  a  true 
patriot,  and  Slaveikoff  Yaxoff  is  a  living  poet  of  some  reputation. 
The  Bulgarian  Literary  Society  has  now  been  removed  from  Braila 
to  Sofia,  where  it  iwues  its  journal  {Periodiehesho  SpiaanU), 

Servo-OroaHan  and  SUnenith.—Ot  these  languages  the  soathem 
or  Henegovinian  dialect  hat  become  the  literary  laxiguage  of  Servia. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  **  shtokavstchina "  from  its  use  of  the 
word  dUo  for  the  interrogative  "  what  *'  The  language  of  the  coast 
or  Dalmatian  littoral  is  called  **  chakavstchina  "  nom  the  use  oXcha 
in  the  same  way,  and  Slovenidi  ^'kajkavstchina"  from  the  use  of 
haj.  There  is  practically  no  difference  between  the  Servian  and 
Croatian  dialeote,  but  a  quasi-difference  has  been  created  between 
them,  much  more  apparent  than  real,  by  the  employment  of  the 
Latin  alohabet  by  the  Croats  and  of  the  C^rrillic  Ivy  the  Serbs.  The 
reasons  for  this  diveigence  being  theological,  it  is  probable  that  it 
wiU  not  soon  be  put  an  end  to.  The  Servian  language  is  the  softest 
of  all  the  Slavonic  tongues  and  elides  many  of  the  consonants.  It 
is  rich  in  tense  forms,  having  preserved  the  Old  Slavonic  aorist 
The  accent  ii  capricious.*  The  vocabultfy  has  incorporated  many 
Turkish  worcb ;  but  these  will  probably  be  gradually  eliminated 
as  the  nation  wakes  to  greater  self-consciousness.  For  an  account 
of  Servian  literature,  see  Sbbvia,  vol.*  xxi.  p.  689. 

The  Slovenes  are  sometimes  called  **  Wends  "  and  their  language 
**  Windish  "  or  **  Wendish,"  an  inconvenient  term,  as  it  causes  som<i 
confusion  with  the  tongue  of  the  Lusatian  Wends,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  shortly.  Slovenish  begins  in  Styria  just  south  of  Elsgenfrirt 
(Celovec).  Bissides  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  it  is  also  the  vernacular 
of  a  small  part  of  Hungary,  being  spoken  in  the  comer  adjoining  the 
river  Mur.   It  is  somewhat  tiresome  to  find  the  few  books  printed  in 


1  The  origin  of  the  OlagoUtle  alplutbet  •till  remains  a  mtole.  It  la  now 
considered  older  than  the  Cyrillic.  Aoeordlng  to  tome,  ft  ia  a  modifloatlon 
of  Greek  euraive  writing.  Others  eoonect  It  with  Armenian  and  Alhaafaa 
alphabets.  But  none  or  Uiese  views  have  found  general  acoeptanoe.  Ilia 
alphabet  Is  now  onW  vaed  bv  the  Dalmatian  Blars  in  their  Utoi^B^eal  books. 

>  An  acooont  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  la  sivea  in  voL  L  p.  619  so. 

*  The  accent  in  Bnasian  and  Be rro^Croatilan  ia  espedally  dlflkoalt.  Professor 
Orote  of  Bt  Petersbqrg  has  already  written  with  great  learning  on  the  snldeoi^ 
and  ProflBssor  Lesklen  of  Ldpale  is  now  pabUshlng  a  work,  Pnigrnidkna^w 
liter  ^wMtUSt  mmd  Btloming  im  dm  tlnwC$chm  jjpradkifk  of  whiob  the  first 
fart  OB  quantity  la  Swiaa  has  already  appeaiel 


this  part  of  the  country  tising  Msgyar  orthography.  These  Sloveniah 
provinces  formed  a  margravate  and  have  lone  been  attached  to  the 
domains  of  the  house  of  Hapaburg.  In  1883  tney  celebrated  the  aiz 
hundredth  anniversary  of  this  union  and  a  handsome  volume  was 
published  in  commemoration  of  the  event  For  a  time  they  wbzxs 
seized  by  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  but  regained  by  Budolph  I.,  who 
divided  them  among  his  sons.  The  theory  that  Old  Slovenish  ex- 
hibits the  oldeai  known  form  of  Slavonic  has  already  been  discussed. 
The  language  has  preserved  a  dual  both  in  the  noun  and  the  verb  and 
Its  vocabuiaiy  teems  with  interesting  Slavonic  forms.  The  attempt 
of  Ljudevit  Gi^  to  fuse  Slovenish  aud  Servo-Croatian  and  make  one 
great  South  Slavonic  literary  language  is  alluded  to  in  Ssbvia  (vol. 
XXL  JK  691).  Slovenish  exhibits  an  older  form  of  Slavonic  thau 
Servian,  just  as  Slovak  is  earlier  than  Bohemian.  A  good  grammar 
was  published  by  Kopitar  at  Laibach  in  1808,  To  uiis  is  prefixed 
a  vsluable  essay  on  the  Slavonic  langnam,  which  was  tiie  first 
treatment  of  Slavonic  philology  in  a  scientific  way;  nothing  so 
valuable  appeared  till  the  epoch-making  IntlUuiiones  of  Dobrovaky 
(1822).  Grammars  were  afterwards  published  bv  Metelko  and 
Murko,  but  these  have  been  far  surpassed  by  that  of  Suman,  a  pupil 
of  MiUosich.^  The  orthography  of  the  language  has  been  mncli 
improved  ^nd  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  tne  Germanisms  which 
now  disfigure  it  will  be  expelled.  The  Slovenes  must  banish  from 
their  vocabulary  such  words  as  farha  (farbe),  farar  (pfairerX  and 
(rito^  (fnedhofj. 

The  earliest  spcNcimens  of  the  literature  are  the  manuscripts  from 
Freising  in  Bavaria  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Munich.  They 
have  been  assigned  to  the  9th  or  10th  century  and  are  written  in 
Latin  letters.  From  that  time  we  find  no  more  trace  of  the 
language  till  the  Reformation,  when  Truber  (in  1557)  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Slovenish.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
quit  his  countiy.  In  1584  the  whole  Bible  appeued  at  Tubingen 
under  the  superintendence  of  Juri  Dalmatin ;  in  1684  the  first 
Slavonic  grammar  was  published  by  Bohorid,  a  schoolmaster  of 
Laibach  and  pupil  of  Melanchthon ;  and  in  1592  appeared  the  first 
Slovenish  dictionary  bv  Megiser.*  After  the  Protcbtant  movement 
had  been  stopped  by  Ferdinand  II.,  the  country  fell  into  a  torpor, 
as  did  Bohemia.  In  this  condition  it  remainea  during  almost  the 
whole  of  the  18th  century,— the  only  productions  of  that  barren 
period  being  a  few  plavs  and  religious  works  without  merit,  and 
the  grammars  of  rochlin  and  Gutsmann.  Valentine  Yodnik 
(1758-1819)  was  a  poet  of  some  eminence.  He  flourished  during 
the  eidstence  of  the  short-lived  lU^ian  kingdom  which  had  been 
evoked  b^  Napoleon  and  was  destined  to  £ll  to  pieces  rapidly. 
About  this  time  he  composed  his  Hiria  OUvljetM  (The  Bevival  of 
niyria) ;  but,  sympathizing  too  much  with  the  French,  he  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  Austrians  when  they  came  back  into  possession, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  poets,  dying  soon  afterwards  m  poverty. 
Other  writers  are  Jamik  and  Ravnikar.  The  most  celebrated  poet 
was  Francis  Prefom  (1800-1849),  whose  lyrics  ei^'oy  great  popu- 
larity amon£[  his  countrymen.  The  Mstica  Slovenska  (Slovenish 
literary  Soaety)  issues  a  journal  and  publishes  useful  worka  In 
a  recent  numbo-  there  is  an  interestinff  article  by  M.  Erjayec, 
entitled  "Fragments  ftom  a  Traveller's  Wallet,"  where  we  have 
lists  of  words  gathered  by  the  author  torn  rural  districts  inhabited 
by  Slovenes.  The  Ressnian  dialect  of  Slovenish  may  be  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Professor  Baudouui  de  Courtenay ;  certainly 
no  one  before  his  time  had  made  any  study  of  it  The  Rezam, 
amounting  to  about  27,000,  live  on  the  north-eastern  comer  ot 
the  Italian  fiiontier,  in  two  valleys  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  are 
Italian  lut^ectsi  There  ia  also  a  work  on  this  dialect  by  Carlo 
Podrecca,  called  Slavia  Italiana.  The  Ugro-Slovenish  direct, 
although  it  has  not  been  used  much  aa  a  literary  language,  is 
interestinfl;  because  it  shows  some  connexion  with  Slovakish,  and 
is  thus  a  unk  between  the  south-eastern  and  western  branches  of 
the  Slavonic  languages. 

WeiUmBrttMek, 

iWii^— The  dialect  of  Great  Poland  has  become  the  literary 
language.  It  is  a  vigorous  tongue,  but  haa  incorporated  too  many 
German  and  Latin  words.  The  "  macaronic  "  style  of  Polish  writing 
which  did  so  much  to  disfigure  the  language  Is  discussed  in  Polakd 
(voL  xix.  p.  801).  Polish  has  preserved  the  nasals"^  and  f  Its 
accent  ii  slmost  invariably  on  the  penultimate.  There  are  excel- 
lent mmmars  by  Malecki  and  Malinowski,  and  the  monuments  of 
Old  FoliUi  have  been  well  edited  by  Nehring  and  Baodouin  de 
Courtenay.  The  splendid  lexicon  of  Linde  in  six  lai^ge  volumes  ia 
a  monumental  Work.  The  Silesian  dialect  is  threatened  with 
rapid  extermination  1^  the  encroachment  of  the  Germans.  It 
has  been  treated  of  by  Malinowski*  Here  also  may  be  mentioned 
a  book  by  Krpaki  on  the  dialect  of  Zakopan  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tatra  mountains  to  the  south  of  Cracow.  Under  PoLAin>  (voL 
xix.  p.  299  eg,)  will  be  found  an  account  of  Polish  literature. 


4  Shvmuka  Stovafea,  by  Spisal  J.  ftmnan,  Lafbseh,  1 


•  Otban have siaea appeuad hr MarkoaodJaneiid.  Th« Blovaiiish Litenoy 
Bodetj  ia  bow  pabiiahing  a  diettonarr,  of  whieh  the  Oennan-8k>Teniah  part 
haa  appeared  in  two  stoot  rolmaaa,— a  very  valuable  woric. 


«  &Ur6g$  eur  slariMfcm  DMeHofafk:  <bfr  cH«  OppdMAe  IfaadaH  In 
Oftsrai>hifeis  Leipsic,  1878. 
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Tbe  EaahonWali  dialect 


TIM  JUaiioQMBii  diaiaet  ii  mken  by  about  200,000  penona 
•ceordinff  toHilferdinff  (othen,  nowercr,  make  the  number  leaa)  in 
the  neiffnboarhood  of  Dantiio.  Thia  dUlect  preaenta  aome  very 
lAtaraamig  Tariationa :  among  othera  tbe  accent  ia  free  and  not 
bomfined  to  the  pennlttmate  aa  in  Poliah,  and  it  haa  more  naaala. 
Ita  philology  haa  oeen  treated  by  Dr  Genora,^  who  has  also  collected 
their  aonfiB  andpabliahed  a  email  Tolome  of  dialognea  and  literary 
miacellaniea.  Tne  word  "Kaahoub"  appeara  to  be  a  nickname, 
their  proper  appeUntion  being  *'  Slovinm."  Schafarik  makes  the 
word  ai«niiy  "  goata.**  The  podtion  of  Kaahoubiah  in  the  Slaronio 
ftmily  Eaa  formed  the  aabiect  of  oontroyersy.  In  hia  BsUrdgt  tur 
SkniadUm  DiaUUdoffie,  Herr  Leon  Biaknpaki  haa  written  an 
phlet  in  which  he  eeaaya  to  prove  that  it  ia  only 


dialeet  of  Poliah.  Thia  ia  in  oppodtion  to  the  opinions  of 
Schleieher  and  Hilferdins,  who  have  connected  it  with  tne  extinct 
PolaMah.  The  pamphlet  oontaina  cnriona  details  on  the  rarietiee 
of  Kadioabiah :  the  author  telle  na  that  every  district  haa  ita  own 
local  dialect  For  Kaahoabiah  and  ita  dialecta  Prince  Laden 
Bonaparte  propoeee  the  term  *'  Baltic  "* ;  thia  appellation,  howeyer, 
wonla  be  more  appropriate  to  group  together  Lithoanian,  Lettiah, 
and  Old  Pmaaian,  and  in  this  way  it  haa  been  need  by  LeekieU. 

(S)  Bohemian  (CJUMl— Thia  Ungnaffs  haa  seyeral  dialecta,  aome 
too  email  to  be  apedfied  here ;  they  will  be  found  enumerated  along 
with  other  Slayonio  dialecta  in  Erben'e  work.'  Connected  with 
the  Morayian  ia  the  Hanacky.  Both  the  grammar  and  tlie  lexico- 
graphy of  Chekh  have  been  copiously  treated,  the  latter  in  the 
excellent  work  of  JongOaan.  Behaiarik  wrote  a  grammar  of  the 
old  languaga  The  yocaliiation  of  both  r  and  I  haa  oeen  preyioualj 
m«nti<med ;  h  haa  crept  in  in  many  placee  inatead  of  ;,  but  thia 
la  not  found  earlier  than  the  ISth  oentury.  The  accent  ia  always 
on  ihb  ante-penultimate. 

Boheminn  literatore  may  be  divided  into  the  three  following 
perioda,  in  which  we  follow  Tieftronk  in  his  ^Mtory^>— <1)  the 
eariy  period,  the  productions  of  which  are  chiefly  of  poetry  from 
the  beginning  of  Chekh  literature  till  the  Hnadte  wars  (UlO) ; 
(S)  the  aecond  period,  which  ahows  a  great  deydopment  of  proee, 
but  also  a  great  decline  in  literature  oenerally,  extends  from  the 
timie  of  Hue  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century ;  (8)  from  the 
lenaiaaance  of  Chekh  literature  till  the  present  time. 

(1)  The  earliest  period  of  Bohemian  dyilixation  waa  subjected  to 
both  lAtin-Oennan  and  Greek -Slayonio  influencee.  The  Latin 
alphabet  may  have  been  introduced  even  in  heathen  timee.  Roeti- 
aLaiT  of  Monvia  invited  to  hia  kingdom  MethodiAa,  who  waa 
appointed  archbiahop  of  the  oountry  by  the  pope.  We  hear  even 
In  the  11th  centmt'  of  a  Slavonic  achool  in  the  Yyiehrad  (Wy- 
aeharad.  Prague)  where  St  Procopiua  studied,  to  whom  tradition 
aarign^  a  hkad  in  the  tranacription  of  the  TexU  du  Saer*,  pre- 
HoobIt  alluded  to.  Profeesor  Jagi6  hsa  printed  an  extract  from 
aa  old  aervioe  book  the  language  of  which  shows  Chekh  influences. 
He  has  aerigned  the  book  to  tna  10th  century.  Some  other  very 
eariy  apedmena  of  the  lananiage  are  contained  in  the  eo-called 
OkgoUtio  fragments,  Zlomk^  HlahoUkL  Two  andent  hymne 
bdoDflng  to  thia  orthodox  period  of  the  Bohemian  Church  have 
0000  down  to  ua,  HomodinejpomUt^  ny  (Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
oa)  and  Svaly  Fd'aam,  Vivodo  OeOd  Zems  (Holy  Wenceelaus, 
Lord  of  the  Bohenuan  land).  In  1817  a  fragment  called  LibuHn 
Smd  (The  Judgment  of  LibuSa)  waa  anonymously  forwarded  to  the 
newlT  founded  MAieinian  moaeum.  The  sender  waa  afterwards 
fbuna  to  have  been  one  Kovaf,  the  steward  of  Count  CoIIoreda 
Some  eritice  aasumed  it  to  the  9th  century  ;  according  to  othen  it 
la  a  forgery,  with  the  limited  apaoe  at  our  disposal  it  would  be 
impoadble  to  diecoaa  the  question  here.  The  same  year  also  wit- 
neosed  tiie  discovery  by  Hanka  of  the  so-called  K&nixnnhof  menu- 
aoipt  {Kraioinonky  RvJamU),  consisting  of  epic  ana  lyric  piecee, 
the  «athentid|^  of  which  eome  eritice  nave  attempted  to  bring 
into  doubt  Tne  chief  hand  in  theee  forgeriee  is  alleged  to  have 
been  Wenoedana  Hanka  (1791-1861),  who  waa  for  some  time  head 
of  tiio  mneeum  library  and  the  author  of  some  mediocre  verse. 
The  next  poem  of  any  importance  is  the  Alexamdreis,  a  free  Chekh 
ToiioD  ox  the  Latin  woric  of  Philip  Walter  ab  Insulls,  sumamed 
"Do  OMteUioneL*'  The  Bohemian  verdon  waa  composed  by  an  un- 
known author  probably  between  1240  and  1263.  To  this  time  belong 
many  versified  lives  of  sainta  and  legends,  such  aa  those  9f  St 
Pkooopins  and  St  Catherine.  The  manuscript  of  the  latter  poem 
haa  been  bronn^ht  back  from  Sweden,  whither  it  had  beco  removed 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  is  now  preserved  at  Briinn  in 
Moravia.  The  eo-called  ChronicU  of  Dalimil,  a  work  of  some 
importaaoe^  belonn  to  the  I4th  century.  It  is  a  tedioua  produc- 
tion, written  in  octoayllabica,  and  extends  irom  the  creation  of  the 
world  tin  1814.  The  author  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Bohemian 
kni^h^  but  there  ia  no  ground  for  believing  that  his  name  was 
Dalunil.  The  work  ia  inapired  by  great  ha&ed  of  the  Germans. 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  tedious  moral  poetry  belonging  to  the  13th 
eentory.    More  interesting  matter  can  be  found  m  the  "Satires 


^4  Beoond  eO..  Ftifae,  vST^ 
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on  Craftamen "  {Satyry  o  Smnulniaeh),  and  a  poem  on  the  Ten 
Commandmenta.  Most  of  theee  piecee  are  anonymous,  but  the 
name  of  one  author  is  known.  Smil  of  Pardnbitx,  aumamed 
"  FlaSka,"  a  leading  Bohemian  of  his  day.  But  little  ia  known  of 
the  evente  of  his  life,  except  that  he  waa  killed  in  a  skirmish  in 
1403.  His  chief  work  is  the  Kew  Council,  one  of  the  beaat 
epics  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Others,  however, 
are  aaei^ed  to  him,  of  which  the  moat  original  and  amuaing  ia 
the  "  Dialogue  between  the  Groom  and  Scholar  "  {PodkotU  a  Zak). 
A  valuable  legal  document  belon^ng  to  this  period  ia  the  Book  of 
iho  Old  lard  of  BoaonUrg,  which  la  one  of  the  earliest  apedmena  of 
Bohemian  proee.  Boaenberg  was  royal  chamberlain  from  1818  to 
1848  and  died  the  following  year.  Another  legal  work  of  im- 
portance is  the  ''Expodtiou  of  the  Law  of  the  Land  of  Bohemia'* 
{Vyklad  na  Prano  Zonu  Cetke),  bv  Andrew  of  Doha,  chief  juatice 
of  the  country.  Considenble  portions  of  the  Bible  were  tranaUted 
into  Bohemian  during  the  18tn  and  14th  centuriea.  The  verdon 
waa  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centnir.  Wickliffe 
aays  of  Anne  of  Luxemburg,  the  fint  wife  of  Richard  IL,  "  Kobilia 
regina  Anglio^  eoror  Ccesaria,  habet  evanffeliom  in  lingua  triplid 
exantum,  scilicet  iu  linjfua  Bohemica,  Tentonica,  et  Latina. "  There 
are  two  early  verdons  ofthe  Psalter— the  Clementine  at  tibe  end  of 
the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  Wittenberg 
also  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th.  The  doubts  which  have  been 
thrown  on  the  fragments  of  the  early  verdon  of  the  Goopel  of  St 
John  appear  to  be  completdy  disdpated  by  the  wdl-timea  work  of 
Dr  Jan  Oebauer.  Dr  Adolf  Patera  naa  discovered  recently  another 
religious  poem  of  this  period.*  Another  early  proee  chronide 
deaerving  of  mention  is  that  of  Pulkava,  a  prieai  who  died  in 
1380.  It  extends  from  the  earliest  timee  to  the  year  1880,  and 
waa  originally  written  in  Latin,  but  he  afterwards  tranaUted  it  into 
Chekh.  **  Tht  Weaver"  ( TkadlOek),  called  after  the  name  of  iU 
author,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  ia  a  curiooa 
proee  poem,  in  which  the  author  celebrated  the  fidr  AdliSka,  one 
of  the  beautiee  of  the  Bohemian  court  The  piece  ia  fhll  of  the 
usual  conceits  of  the  age  ;  it  haa  not  yet  been  aaoertained  whether 
it  ia  original  or  onlyT  an  adaptation.  It  very  much  reeembles 
Der  Aekermann  a%u  BShmon.  of  which  four  manuacripts  have 
been  preserved.  Perhaps,  as  Gebaner  has  surmised,  they  are  both 
adaptationa  of  a  piece  which  ia  now  loet  Passing  over  a 
ouantity  of  medisval  legenda  and  talee,  such  aa  Flor«  d  Blatuk- 
jUrrt,  we  need  only  menuon,  aa  dealinc  with  native  subjecta.  the 
two  chronidee  of  Sti{frid  and  Brunenk,  suppoeed  to  have  been 
originally  written  in  yerae.  The  moat  remarkable  Bohemian 
writer  of  the  14th  oentury  ia  Thomaa  of  Stitny.  who  writea  on 
ethical  and  religioua  subjeets^  He  waa  bom  of  a  noble  family 
about  1880,  and  probably  lived  till  the  doee  of  the  oentury.  He 
appean  to  have  studied  at  the  univerdty  of  Prague,  then  newly 
founded.  His  chief  worka  are  a  treatise  on  Ooiural  Cfhridian 
McUUrt,  in  dx  books  (edited  in  1863),  and  the  Booko  ^f  ChriMian 
Irutrudionf  printed  with  an  introduction  b^  Vrtitko  in  1878. 
His  style  ^  easy  and  flowing.  Loeerth  haa  rightly  aaid  that  the 
object  of  Stitny  waa'  to  put  in  a  popular  form  the  aum  total  of 
the  scholastic  knowledge  of  his  age.  There  ia  also  a  Chekh  verdon 
of  the  Hialoty  of  the  Trqfon  War,  compoeed  by  Guido  di  Colonna 
fitJtai  Dictys  Cretensia  and  Daree  Phiygius ;  it  was  one  of  the  first 
printed  in  Bohemian,  and  waa  issued  uom  the  press  at  Pilaen  in 
1468. 

(2)  The  aecond  period  begins  with  the  great  name  of  Hue,  whose 
Bohemian  writings  were  edited  by  Erben  in  1866-68.  Hue  de- 
veloped his  native  lancruage  aa  Luther  did  German.  He  corrected 
the  tranalation  of  the  Bible,  and  improved  Bohemian  orthography. 
We  have  nine  letten  written  by  him  while  in  prison  at  Constance. 
During  the  period  of  the  Husdte  wan  there  waa  abundance  of 
political  and  religious  pamphleta.  Most  of  theee  productiona  how- 
ever, were  of  ephemeral  interest  The  trevels  of  Maioo  Polo  and 
Sir  John  Mandeville  were  tranalated  into  Bohemian.  Peter  Chel- 
dcky,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  United  Brethren,  waa  a  popular 
writer.  He  was  a  cobbler  by  tnde,  hence  he  waa  nicknamed 
"Kopyta,"  or  the  Shoe -Last  Hii  works,  written  between  1480 
and  1466,  have  a  strongly  marked  democntic  tone ;  among  them 
may  be  especially  mentioned  his  PootiU  and  the  J^ef  of  Faith  {SU 
Vfry).  In  1488  the  complete  Bible  was  printed  in  Bohemia,  the 
first  regular  printing  prees  at  Prague  havmg  been  set  up  the  ywr 
before.  In  1506  a  (^lixtine  Bible  appeued  at  Venice.  The 
national  literature  made  distinct  progress  under  George  Podlbred, 
a  native  king.  Yavrinec  z  Brezovi  H  870 -1466)  wrote  in  Latin 
Mistoria  de  BeUo  HusoUieo,  of  which  tnere  is  an  early  Chekh  trans- 
lation. There  b  a  satire  in  Latin  by  Jan  Hadstelnsky  z  Lobkovic, 
entitled  LameiU  of  Si  fFeneeslatu  ovor  (he  MoraU  tf  the  Chekha. 
He  was  also  a  considerable  traveller  in  the  East  The  Chekhs 
were  fond  of  making  ptlgrimagee  to  the  Holy  Land;  Martin 
Kabatnik  was  a  traveller  of  this  kind.  His  PeregrinaUona  were 
nrst  printed  in  1618.  Works  on  law  were  written  by  Ctibor  and 
Yiktorin,  and  many  translationa  from  the  claaaica  appeared. 
Gregory  Hmby  %  Jelene  (called  Geleniua)  and  his  son  Sigiamund 
»  8m  ArA.  /  tlaw.  PhU.,  voL  viL 
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treie  tery  indiutrions  in  this  m^y ;  the  Utiffir  published  at  Basel 
in  1686  a  cnrioos  dictionary,  Lexicon  Sftnphonwn,  an  earlv  attempt 
at  eomparstive  philology,  in  which  he  compares  Greek,  Latin, 
Gennau,  and  Slayonic.     We  most  find  space  for  a  mention  of  the 
writittffll  of  Dabrayios  (c.  1489-1563),  bishop  of  Olmiits,  although 
i6  xmSi  tiie  Latin  and  not  the  Bohemian  language.    His  work  on 
fish-ponds  and  fish  {Libettut  de  Pi$einU  H  Piseium  qui  in  eiaaluntur 
Katufa,  1547)  is  not  alt<^ther  unknown  to  Englishmen  owing  to 
the  citations  in  Izaak  Walton,  with  whom  the  bishop  was  a  great 
authority.     His  most  important  work,  libwever,  was  his  Bistory 
of  Bohsmia  in  thirty-three  books,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand  L  at  Prague  in  1527,  the  termination  of 
Bohemian  independence.     In  1583  appeared  the  first  Chekh  gram- 
mar, by  BeneS  Optat    Verse-writers  abounded  at  this  time,  but  no 
poet  of  eminence.     YeleskTin  (1545-1599)  was  an  indefatipble 
worker,  beings  like  Cazton,  both  printer  and  author.    The  Latin 
herbal  of  Andrew  ICatthiolns,  physician  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
was  translated  by  Thaddeus  Hsjek.     Some  good  works  on  law 
appeared,  and  there  are  quantities  of  sermons.     Simon  Lomnlcky 
(b.  1560)  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry :  he  was  the  laureate  of 
Rudolph  IL,  and  also  wrote  a  triumphal  song  for  the  elector 
Fredenck  when  chosen  kins  of  Bohemia  by  the  Protestants.     He 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  poverty ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
truth  in  the  story  that  he  became  a  public  beggar.    The  claims 
of  Lomnlcky  to  be  considered  a  poet  are  but  meaere;  he  writes 
little  better  than  rhymed  prose.    There  is  some  merit,  howerer,  in 
hu  oomie  pieoee  and  satires.   At  this  period  flourished  the  chronicler 
Higek,'who  appears  to  have  been  a  priest,  and  who  disd  in  1653. 
His  work  is  interesting,  but  altogether  uncritical,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  cared  much  about  truth.     He  gives  us  all  the  old 
Cniekh  sagas,  and  fortunatelirnses  the  Chekh  Jangua^    His  book 
attained  great  popularity,  and  was  transUted  into  German.    Indeed, 
it  was  almost  the  chief  authority  for  Bohemian  hirtory  tiU  towards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.     The  travels  of  Christopher  Hahmt 
in  the  Holy  Land  are  fhll  of  learning  and  of  curious  matter.    A  new 
edition  was  published  in  1854.     The  author  perished  on  the  scafibld 
on  the  memorable  19th  June  1621,  when  Bohemia  lay  completely 
at  the  feet  of  the  Hansburg  conqueror.     Harant  stwted  ror  his 
journey  in  1598,  he  ana  lus  companions  bein^  dresssd  as  Franciscan 
Inara.     There  is  also  the  aooount  by  Wenceslaus  Yratislav  of 
Mitroviti  (1576-1635)  of  his  three  yeus*  captivity  at  Constanti- 
no^e,— «  work  fhll  of  picturesque  mcidents.    The  letters  of  Karl 
n  Zerotin  (d.  1636),  one  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  was  for 
some  time  in  the  service  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  have  been  edited 
by  BrandL      With  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  in  1620 
terminates  what  has  been  called  the  golden  age  of  Chekh  literature. 
In  1615  the  diet  had  made  a  resolute  effort  to  protect  the  national 
language.     But  now  the  country  became  Germanised,  and  books  in 
Chekh  were  eagerly  sought  out  and  destroyed.    In  addition  to  its 
Bufferings  during  the  Thirty  Tesrs'  War,  Bohemia  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  many  of  its  most  valuaUe  manuscripts,  which  were 
carried  off  by  the  conquerors.     For  nearly  200  years  Bohemia  ceased 
to  be  counted  among  the  nationalities  of  Europe.    Here  and  there 
a  patriot  laboured  in  the  interest  of  his  country,  such  as  the  Jeeuit 
Balbin  or  Balbinus  (1621-1688),  who  was  profeesor  of  rhetoric  at 
Prague  and  author  of  Epiiome  Rerum  Bokemioarum  (1677)  and 
also  MiaeeUaiMa  Btrum  Boh&miearum  (1680-81).     Hit  services  to 
Bohemian  literature  were  considerable,  but  his  writing  are  in  Latin. 
Many  authors  of  Tepute  were,  however,  at  this  time  in  exile,  and  of 
these  no  one  has  earned  a  greater  renown  than  Jan  Amos  Komensky 
(frequently  styled  by  the  Latin  form  of  his  name,  Comeniusj.    This 
eminent  man  was  bom  at  Nivnitz  near  Hunoarian  Brod  in  Moravia 
and  was  the  last  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Breuiren.    After  the  battle 
of  the  White  Mountain  he  fled  to  Poland,  which  at  that  time  had 
not  altoeether  lost  its  spirit  of  toleration.     Here  he  was  joined  by 
lome  Polish  dissidents  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  religious  society. 
In  1631  he  published  his  Janua  Linguarum  BeaercUa,  in  which  he 
developed  a  new  theory  of  learning  languages.     This  work  became 
very  popular  and  has  been  repeatedly  translated.     He  afterwards 
visited  England  and  Swede^,  and  in  1659  gave  to  the  world  his 
Orbia  Pietit§t  which  also  eiuoyed  great  reputation  as  an  educational 
work.     He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1670.     It  would  be  impoesible  in 
a  brief  sketch  like  the  present  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  the  writings 
of  Komensky.     Of  his  Bohemian  works  we  may  mention  the  prose 
poem  LahyrifU  8vUa  a  Bm  Srdce  (The  Labyrinth  of  the  World  and 
Paradise  of  the  Heart)  and  his  IfiformatoHum  Skoly  Mai^hka,    He 
also  translated  the  Psalms  into  Chekh.    In  1656,  on  the  destruction 
of  the  town  of  Leszno  by  fire,  Komensky  lost  some  of  his  most 
valuable  works  still  in  manuscript ;  we  may  especially  regret  his 
PokUxd  Jcueyha  Ge^ho  (Treasury  of  the  Bohemian  Language),  upon 
which  he  had  been  engsged  from  1612.     During  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  and  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  the  language  and 
literature  of  Bohemia  steadily  declined.    A  few  scribblers  appeared, 
such  as  Rosa,  Pohl,  and  Simek,  but  their  names  are  hardly  deserving 
of  mention.    But  Qelasius  Dobner  and  Martin  Pelzel  were  valuable 
workers  in  the  field  of  Bohemian  history. 


(3)  The  true  study  of  the  SUvonie  lanffuages  may  be  said  to  hava 
begun  with  Joseph  Dobrovsky.  In  1 809  he  published  Au^fkhrliekes 
L&rgd>dud6  der  behm,  Spraehe.  In  1822  appeared  at  Yienna  hia 
great  work  Instiiutumes  Lingua  Slaviea DialeUi  FeUriiL  Dobrovsky 
died  in  1829.  The  strange  thing  about  him  is  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  labours,  he  had  no  faith  in  his  native  language  and  despaired 
of  its  revivaL  But,  like  Columbus^  he  was  deutined  to  accomplish 
greater  results  than  he  expected.  Joseph  Jungmann  (1778-1847), 
another  regenerator  of  the  Chekh  language,  was  author  of  the  great 
dictionary  and  an  esteemed  translation  of  Paradise  LoiL  Besides 
these  works  he  wrote  a  history  of  Bohemian  literature.  Koliar 
(1793-1852)  and  (^lakovsky  (1799-1852)  both  earned  a  considerable 
reputation  as  poets, — the  first  by  a  series  of  sonnets  called  Slaty 
Jkera  (The  Daughter  of  Glory),  under  which  title  he  celebrates  the 
praises  of  all  Slavonic  lands  and  at  the  same  time  hii  love  for  the 
daughter  of  a  German  pastor ;  the  second  by  lus  ''  Echo  of  Russian 
Songs"  {Ohlaa  Pisni  Buakyeh)  and  the  "Rose  with  a  Hundred 
Leavea ",  (iS^M  Stolista).  A  good  poetical  style  was  now  formed 
for  the  Bohemians,  and  a  host  of  minor  poets  appeared  for  whoee 
names  we  cannot. find  space.  Karel  Erben  (1811-1 870)  has  left  some 
excellent  ballads  in  his  Kytiot  (Garland).  His  nnius  was  kindled 
by  the  folk  tales  with  which  Bohemia  abounds.  He  conferred 
a  benefit  unon  Slavonic  students  by  lus  interesting  collection  of 
national  tales  previously  alluded  to ;  moreover,  he  was  a  sound 
scholar  and  an  mdefatigable  antiquary.  Bt  guta  diplonuUiea  neefum 
^piatoiaria  Bohemim  «t  Mcravim,  extending  to  1253,  and  editions 
m.  Harant's  Journey  to  the  Ecly  LoMi  ana  Nestor's  ChirmicU  are 
monuments  of  his  industry.  A  great  impulse  to  Bohemian  poetry 
was  given  by  the  discovery  of  LwtHn  Swid  and  of  the  KralMxoniky 
Biakopit  by  H&nka.  Yitesslav  Halek  (1835-1874)  has  left  two 
volumes  of  poems,  which  were  reprinted  in  1879  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Ferdinand  Bchiitz.  Halek  presents  a  twofold  appearance, 
first  as  the  writer  of  a  series  of  narrative  pieces  of  a  half  dramAtic 
character,  reminding  us  of  the  IdyU  of  Tennyson,  secondly  as  a 
lyrical  poet  In  his  '*  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain"  {JkdiooH 
BiU  Eory)  he  has  chosen  a  patriotic  subject  which  must  find  its 
way  to  tne  heart  of  every  Bohemian.  He  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  some  of  his  poems  wedded  to  the  music  of  Dvo)f£L  Jan 
Vem&  (b.  1884),  still  living,  has  written  "  Flowers  of  the  Church- 
yard "  {Brbitomi  KvUi),  publislied  in  1858,  and  a  volume  of  poems 
called  "Cosmic  Bongs"  {Piane  EoajpUeke).  According  to  some 
Bohemian  critics  the  greateet  of  their  modem  lyric  poets  is  Adolf 
Heyduk,  bom  in  1 836  and  still  living  at  Pisek.  Much  of  his  poetry 
has  been  inspired  by  the  south  of  Europe.  Hii  "Forest  Flowers  ' 
{Leani  fvifi)  were  gathered,  ss  he  tells  us,  whUa wandering  amidst 
the  delightful  sosnery  of  the  Sumava  or  Bohmerwald.  Heyduk, 
although  a  Slovak,  has  avoided  the  Slovakish  dialect,  which  has 
been  used  by  Holly,  Sladkovi^  and  others.  His  patriotism  la  very 
conspicuous  in  CyinbcU  and  Ouitar,  One  of  nis  most  popular 
works  is  Daduv  Odkaz  (The  Grandfather's  Bequest),  the  grand&ther 
being  the  genius  of  the  country,  who  instracts  the  poet.  Some  veiy 
ele^nt  verses,  showing  a  trae  feeliuff  for  nature  with  feminine 
dehcacy  of  expression,  have  been  published  by  Madonoiselle  Henri- 
etta Pech,  who  writes  under  the  name  Of  **  £li&ka  Krasnohorsl^'* 
Her  first  volume  was  published  in  1870  and  entitled  Z  Mq^  Zili 
(life  in  May).  Her  '*  Poetical  Pictures  "  {Batnicka  Kruby)  show 
great  power  of  word-paintino.  M.  Joeef  Vaclav  SUdek  (b.  1846X 
who  has  published  several  volumes  of  original  poems,  besides  trans- 
lations  from  English  and  other  languages,  shows  oonsiderabU  lyrical 
power.  The  most  voluminous,  however,  of  the  modem  writers  is 
Emil  Bohus  Frida  (b.  1853),  who  uses  the  pseudonym  of  "Jaroalav 


Vrchlicky."  He  has  been  astonishingly  active;  among  his  prin- 
dpQ^  productions  may  be  mentioned  the  following, — Mylhy  (Myths), 
which  he  divides  into  two  cyclss ;  the  miscellaneous  ooUection 
"From  the  Depths"  {Z  Hlubin),  which  is  inscribed  to  YiteislaT 
Halek.  and  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  scenery  as  kindled 
Halek^s  fancy  ;  Dueh  a  Svet  (The  Spirit  and  the  World)^  fine  lyrics, 
the  motive  of  which  has  been  supplied  by  Greek  mythology.  He 
has  subsequently  published  Dqfmy  a  BoBmary  (Impressions  and 
Fancies),  and,  besides  other  translations  from  various  languages,  a 
version  of  the  Vivina  Commedia  in  the  terza  rvma  of  the  original. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  some  plays  which  are  much  esteemed, 
especially  Drahomirvt.  Dr  J.  Durdik,  J.  J.  Eolir,  and  L.  Strapec- 
nicky  have  attained  celebrity  in  this  branch  of  literature.  Some 
good  poetry  has  been  written  by  Svatopluk  Cech.  Some  critics 
rank  him  aa  the  greatest  poet  of  the  modem  school  since  the  death 
of  Halek.  In  addition  to  poetry  he  has  also  published  three 
volumes  of  tales  {Povidky^  Arabeaky,  a  ffumoreaky),  collected  by 
him  from  his  various  contributions  to  magadnes.  Many  of  these 
show  considerable  humour.  Another  poet  by  no  means  to  bo 
passed  over  in  this  brief  sketch  (which  only  attempts  to  grasp  the 
salient  &cts  with  rc«ard  to  these  authors)  is  M.  Zeyer,  who  ha;s 
published  a  series  of  epic  pieces,  called  Vifih^radf  after  the  well- 
known  Chekh  stronghold  or  acropolis  at  Prague.  The  subjects  are 
all  taken  horn  the  Old  Bohemian  legends  on  Libusa,  Ylasta,  Lnmir, 
&0.  Zeyer  has  adopted  the  Slavonic  metre  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Servian  songs  collected  by  Yuk  Stephanovich.    Besides  these  poams 
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he  bas  written  t  good  Ustorical  novol  eatitlod  Andrew  Ckgmiahtf, 
wliich  deals  with  the  leign  of  Catherine  IL  of  BiiMia.     In  1880 
appeared  two  other  tales  oy  the  same  writer,  Bomamee  eonetmina 
dU  Faiih/ul  Friendthip  <if  Amiaa  and  Amil^  and  a  strangs  book 
of  Oriental  tales  styled  B^  ScSany  (Stories  of  Sosannah).    As  with 
va,  the  social  romance  or  novel  of  domsetic  life  has  latterly  been 
modi  cnltiyated  among  the  Chekha.    The  legends  and  tales  current 
among  Ihe  peasantry  liave  also  been  carefully  collected,  first  by 
BozSna  Nemcova  (1820-1S62),  whoee  Slovtnskt  Povesii  had  a  veiy 
great  snooess.     She  was  followed  by  Madame  Mniak,  authoress  of 
some  of  the  most  poimlar  of  the  modem  Bohemian  noTels.     Uor 
"Country  Romance    ( r«fa*dlY  Bmnan)  has  been  translated  into 
French.     Excellent  pictures  of  rural  life  haTe  also  been  given  by 
VaclaJT  flmiloTsky  (a  mom  d$  plume  of  Smilauer),  who  has  written 
a  great  many  noTels,  as  the  "Old  Orguuist"  {Stary  FarAamiX), 
Jfartin  Olim,  ftc.,  much  in  the  style  of  Auerbach  and  Zschokke. 
Other  writers  of  historical  novels  are  M.  Bohnmil  Cidlin^ky  and 
Yaclaff  Vl&k.     Madame  ^fie  Podliiiska,  sbter  of  Madame  Muiak, 
is  known  as  a  popular  writer  of  social  romances.     For  an  account 
of  the  historical  labours  of  Francis  Pklacky,  see  Palackt.    Among' 
the  pupila  of  the  great  historian  the  first  place  most  be  given  to 
YacUff  Yladivoj  Toraek  (b.  1818),  now  professor  of  Austrian  histoiy 
in  the  university  oi  Prsgne,  wnoes  chief  production  ii  a  history 
of  that  city,  which  he  has  canied  to  a  fifth  volume.    In  1849  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  histonr  of  the  university  of  Prsgne, 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  completed,  and  in  1880  a  biography 
of  the  Bohemian  hero  ZilkiL     He  appears  throughout  as  a  most 
accurate  and  painstskmg  writer.    Yocel  (1808-1871)  is  the  author 
of  a  valuable  work,  '*Tbe  Early  Days  of  Bohemia "  (iVaeUr  Zetni 
&KbO,  which  we  have  quoted  already  when  treating  of  Skvonic 
ethnology.    Alois  Sembera  (1807-1883),  whose  literary  actlvi^  ex- 
tended over  a  long  period,  wrote  voluminously  on  Bohemian  histOTy 
and  literature.     He  wss  professor  of  the  Bohemian  lukmnm  at  the 
univenity  of  Yienna.    In  a  work  on  tiie  western  Slavs  {O  2MMidnieh 
Slovanech)  he  maintained  that  the  Chekha,  Moravians^  Slovaks, 
and  Polabes  were  settled  much  earlier  in  the  countries  which  they 
at  present  occupy  than  many  historiaos  have  been  willing  to  admit 
As  a  critic.  Professor  Sembera  is  an  iconoclast  and  has  attacked 
many  of  the  (snpnoeed)  early  monuments  of  the  Chekh  lan^|uage. 
Dr  Antonine  Gindely,  bom  at  Prsgoe  in  1829,  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  most  conscientious  and  enthusiastfc  worker  in  the  field  of 
historical  research.     In  order  to  collect  materials  for  his  publica- 
tions he  travelled  in  various  part^of  Bohemia,  Poland,  Qermany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Spain.    The  results  of  this  diligence 
have  appearad  in  a  collection  of  valuable  historical  works,  such  as 
the  HiaUfry  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren^  Rudolph  IL  and  hie  riifisf^ 
and  later  a  Hiatory  ef  the  Bohemian  BevoU  rf  1618,    The  brothers 
Joseph  and  Hermenegild  Jire£ek  have  won  a  reputation  in  Bohemian 
literature  by  many  useful  works.    They  have  conjointly  published 
a  book  in  defence  of  the  KralodvorAy  Rukopie  which  ii  well  worthv 
the  attention  oi  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  aequainted  with 
the  literature  of  this  vexed  questioiL    Joseph  is  now  occupied  in 
cditins  in  a  cheap  form  some  of  the  most  interestinff  monuments 
of  earlv  Bohemian  literature.     In  1880  Hermenegild  published  a 
valuable  Cclleetioin  qf  Slavonic  Lowe,  containing  an  almost  complete 
seriea  of  the  early  codes  of  the  Slavs  in  the  original  langua^^ 
Joseph  Jirei^ek  is  also  author  of  a  useAil  chrestomathy  of  Bohemian 
literature  with  bicwraphical  and  critical  notices.    Joseph  Constan- 
tino Jire&k  (son  of  Joseph,  bom  in  1854),  formerly  a  mrivatdoeent 
of  the  university  of  Prague,  has  devoted  nimself  to  Bulgarian  his- 
tory and  biblio^phy.     In  187S  he  pubUshed  a  Bibliography  cjf 
Modem  Bulgariain  idteraiure^  and  has  written  a  Sidory  of  Bulgaria, 
of  which  a  German  transhttion  has  appeared.    Joseph  Emler  and 
Earl  Tieftrank  have  been  co-operators  with  Dr  Gindely  in  his  "Old 
MonumenU  of  Bohemian  History  "  (Stare  Famiti  D^in  Oeekyeh). 
The  former  has  also  edited  the  second  volume  of  the  Begeela 
Bohemiea  and  since  1870  has  bsen  editor  of  the  **  Journal "  {daeopie) 
of  the  Bohemian  museum.     Earl  Tieftrank  has  written  several 
useful  works,  among  them  the  Hietory  (^Bohemian  Liierature  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  and  the  interesting  mono- 
mph  on  the  opposition  of  the  Bohemian  states  to  Ferdinand  I. 
in  1547.    The  Mielory  ef  Bohemian  Liieralure  is  very  careAilIy 
written  and  gives  in  a  short  compass  much  valuable  information. 
An  elaborate  work  is  now  appearing  in  parts  by  F.  Backovsky, 
entitled  Zevrubne  Definy  CeOsiho  PUemnveM  Doby  Novi  (A  Com- 
plete History  of  Mocfem  Bohemian  Literature)  from  the  year  1774 
to  the  present  time.    There  is  also  a  work  by  Jer&bek,  Early  Daye 
of  BoTnaniie  Poetry,  •  Many  valuable  contributions  to  Bohemian 
history  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Joseph  Ealousek  (b. 
1838).    Yincent  Brandl  and  Beda  Dudik  have  devoted  particular 
attention  to  Moravian  history  and  antiouities.    The  former,  among 
other  works,  has  edited  the  letters  of  Earl  xe  Zerotin,  previously 
mentioned.     Beda  Dudik,  a  Benedictine  monk  and  historiographer 
of  Moravia,  has  published  some  valuable  works  on  the  history  of 
that  portion  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom  and  has  also  written  a 
ffietory  of  Moravia.    Like  the  great  work  of  Pslacky,  it  was  first 
written  in  German,  but  has  since  a^ipeared  in  the  Bohemian  lan- 


guage. Extracts  from  the  interesting  diary  of  Serotin  have  been 
edited  by  him  in  the  M&hriecha  Geschirhtequellen.  Through  his 
efforts  twenty-one  Bohemian  manuscripts  whic7i  had  been  carried 
away  to  Sweden  at  the  time  of  tlie  Thirty  Yetuh*  War  have  been 
restored,  and  are  now  preticrvod  in  the  state  archives  of  BrHnn. 
Among  these  is  the  Legend  ef  St  Catherine,  many  words  in  which 
are  said  to  explain  difficult  passages  in  the  KrtUodvoreky  Ridrople 
and  to  furainu  testimouv  to  its  authenticity.  Jakub  Maly  (d. 
1885)  was  the  autlior  of  many  iin|K>rtant  articles  in  the  SUndik 
A'auZny,  the  Chekh  ConvcratUiona-Lexievn,  and  of  a  popular  his- 
tory of  tlM  Bohemian  people.  He  also  wrote  a  gramutur  of  Chokh 
for  Encliihmen,  besides  asRiMting  in  the  translation  of  Shakes|ieare, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  joint  labours  of  msny  Bohemian 
scholars.  In  1868  was  published  under  the  oditorsliip  of  Erben  the 
second  volume  of  the  Vtjbor  s  Literatury  Ceeki,  a  very  important 
work,  containing  specimens  of  the  old  Bohemian  authors,  liie  first 
volume  had  been  edited  by  Schafarik,  for  an  account  of  whoso 
literary  activity  see  Schapabik.  Yaloable  works  on  philolocy 
have  been  written  byMartin  HattaU,  by  birth  a  Slovak,  who  U 
now  professor  of  Skvonic  philology  at  the  university  of  Prague. 
One  of  his  most  important  productions  is  in  Latin,  De  Contigitarum 
Coneonantium  Imitalione  in  Linguit  Slapiei*.  He  is  a  defender  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  two  celebrated  manuscripts,  the  Zelenohorsky 
(i.0.,  "that  which  couUina  the  judgment  of  Libula'')and  the  Eralod- 
vorsky.  Among  sound  philologists  are  reokoned  Drs  Gebauer  and 
Geitler.  The  former  has  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  the 
Archiv  fUr  elawieehe  PhiMogie,  edited  by  Professor  Jagi<S  of  St 
Petersburg.  The  latter,  bom  in  1847,  is  at  prsseut  professor  of 
Slavonic  philology  at  the  university  of  Agram.  He  oommeaeed 
hiB  studies  at  Prague  under  Alfred  Ludwig,  the  translator  of  the 
Fedae,  and  Hattafa,  and  at  Yienna  under  Miklosicb.  Having 
b^gun  with  a  dissertation  In  the  Caeopie  on  the  present  condition 
of  comparative  philology,  he  published  in  the  same  year  a  work  on 
the  Ola  Bulgarian  language.  In  1878  he  made  a  tour  in  Bnssian 
and  Prussian  Lithuania,  that,  like  Schleicher,  he  might  study  that 
interesting  hmgusge  from  the  mouths  of  the  people.  He  afterwards 
publiihed  the  results  of  his  travels  in  his  Ltihauieehe  Studien, 
He  has  since  written  a  treatise  on  the  Albanian  alphabet  {Die 
Albanetieehen  und  Slavieehen  Sehriflen,  Yienna,  1888).  In  this  an 
attempt  is  made  to  connect  the  Glacolitio  and  Albanian  alphabets. 
A  valuable  work  was  written  by  Antonin  Matzenauer  (b.  1823), 
entitled  **Fore^  Words  in  Skvonic4Lsngua^"  {Cixi  Slova  «e 
SUfvanekyeh  Be&ch).  Excellent  works  on  classical  philology  have 
been  published  by  A.  EviSala  and  YaniSek.  Natural  science  was 
sucoessfully  cultivated  by  Jan  Svatopluk  Presl  (1791-1849),  professor 
in  the  university  of  Prague,  and  Jan  £v.  Purkynd  (1787-1869X  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  same  university.  As  regards  moral 
philosophy,  the  first  part  of  Dr  J.  Dunlik's  Hietory  of  Recent 
PhHceo]^y  has  just  appeared,  which  extends  from  Esnt  toHerbart. 
Throughout  the  whole  neriod  of  the  resuscitation  of  Bohemian 
litenturs  the  society  called  the  Matice  Ceska  has  worked  energe- 
tically, printing  its  excellent  iouraal  or  Cae^ne  four  times  a  year, 
and  also  issuing  some  of  the  old  Bohemian  classic  and  meritorious 
works  by  modern  authors.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Chekhs 
when  a  part  of  the  instraction  of  the  university  was  allowed  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  Bohemian  language.  A  new  msgazine  {Slotaneky 
Shomik)  made  its  appearance  at  the  beffinning  of  1884.  The  Liely 
Philoiogida  (PhUological  Leaves)  is  still  published.  Recently  a  new 
literary  journal  {The  Atheneeum)  has  been  started,  which  seems  to 
be  mora  or  less  modelled  upon  its  English  namesake. 

Slovak.-^ThiB  language  or  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  kingdom  of  Hunnry.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
exhibit  an  earlier  form  of  Chekh,  and  this  is  proved  by  many  of 
its  grammatical  peculiarities  being  found  in  the  older  Chekh  liters- 
tura.  One  characteristic  of  the  language  is  the  use  of  diphthong* 
in  cases  whera  the  other  Slavonic  tongues  use  simple  vowels.  For 
a  long  time  the  Slovaks  employed  Chekh  in  all  their  published 
writings.  About  the  close  of  the  18th  century  a  separatist  move- 
ment began.  The  fint  Slovak  grammar  was  published  by  Bemolak 
at  Presburg  in  1790.  It  was  followed  by  those  of  Diamlka  and 
Yiktorin.  Thera  lb  a  Slovak  dictionary  by  Loos.  The  attempt  to 
form  a  new  literary  language  was  to  be  deplored  on  many  grounds, 
for  both  the  Magyar  and  the  German  have  to  be  resisted.  For  a 
short  time  a  literary  society  existed  among  the  Slovsks,  which 
published  useful  books  and  a  journal  The  Magyars,  however,  sup- 
pressed it,  because  it  was  **  contra  integritatem  iiatris,"  as  we  were 
told  by  one  of  their  ecclesiastics.  The  Bohemian  naturally  resents 
the  attempts  at  separation  by  the  Slovak,  and  in  1846  the  (^ekh 
Literary  Society  issued  a  work  entitled  "Opinions  in  Favour  of 
One  Written  Language  for  the  Chekhs,  Moravian,  and  Slovaks  " 
{HfoMtve  opot^ebU  Jednoty  Spiaovndho  Juzykapro  Cechy,  Moravanv, 
a  Slovaky),  The  Slovaks  have  produced  a  few  poets  of  rapute,  such 
as  Holly,  Sladkovid,  and  Chalupka,  but  their  literature  is  meagre. 

Lueaiian  Wendieh.—TiaB  language  is  divided  into  two  dialects, 
Upper  and  Lower,  although  even  these  aro  capable  of  subdivinon. 
The  word  "Wend,"  as  previously  explained,  is  apnraly  German  name 
and  is  neyer  used  by  tue  Slays  themselves.     The  Luaatians  are  also 
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■ometimes  cftUed  Serbs  and  Sorbs.  They  in  the  remnants  of  the 
powerful  tribea  which  once  oopnpied  nearly  the  whole  of  north 
Germany.  The  Lusatians  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  history  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Poles  and  afterwards  of  the  ChekhL  In 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  centuiy  the  bulk  of  them  had  been 
annexed  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  part  about  Eottbosi  which  had  oelonged  to  Brandenburg  since 
1 445.  In  181 6,  however,  when  the  states  of  £urope  were  rearranged, 
in  most  instances  with  very  small  regard  to  the  nationalities  under 
their  sway,  many  more  of  the  Lusatians  were  handed  over  to  Prussia ; 
and,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Boudilovich,  at  the  present  time 
(1886)  all  the  Lower  Lusatians.  amounting  to  40,000,  belong  to 
Prussia,  as  well  as  44,000  of  the  Upper  Lusatians.  Besides  the  two 
dialects  specified  there  are  other  minor  ones,  to  judge  from  an  article 
in  the  Bohemian  Literary  Journal ;  but  they  are  too  minute  to  be 
specified  here.  The  U|>per  Lusatian  dialect  shows  most  afl^ty 
with  Chekh,  especially  in  substituting  h  for  ; ;  the  Lower  more 
resembles  Polish,  andnas  the  strong  or  barred  I,  as  in  los,  "hair." 
The  Upper  dialect  has  been  the  most  cultivated  ;  some  good  gram- 
mars have  been  published  bv  Seller,  Jordan,  and  Pfuhl,  and  there 
ii  a  copious  dictionary  edited  b^  Pfuhl  in  conjunction  with  others. 
The  language  is  Ml  of  Germanisms  and  German  words  and  cannot 
hold  out  long  against  the  vigorous  attempts  at  denationalization 
made  by  its  Teutonic  neighbours.  There  is  a  small  Lower  Lusatian 
dictionary  by  Zwahr,  a  posthumous  work  of  very  little  merit  The 
Maeica  ^rl)ska,  the  literary  society  of  the  Sorbs,  founded  on  the 
model  of  the  Bohemian  Society  in  1847,  publishes  its  journal  twice 
a  year,  which  contains  interesting  articles  on  folk-tales  and  folk-lore 
gu'nerally,  with  popular  songs  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the 
jieople. 

The  first  printed  book  in  the  Upper  Sorbish  language  was  the 
little  catechism  of  Luther,  published  in  1597  by  the  pastor  Woijech. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  first  time  that  any  Lusatian  or  Sorbish 
words  had  been  printed,  for  we  find  the  names  of  plants  in  that 
language  given  in  Franke's  Horhu  Lusatim,  published  in  1594.  In 
1706  Hicnael  Brancel  or  Frencel  published  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Sorbish  ;  a  little  before,  in  1689,  a  grammar 
had  appeared  by  Zacharias  Bierling,  entitled  Didaaoodia  9eu  OrOuh 
graphia  VandaJliock,  In  1698-96  Abraham  Frencel,  son  of  Michael, 
published  a  dictionary.  In  1806  Mohn  translated  some  extracts 
from  Klopstock's  Messiah.^  From  1837  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  Sorbish  literature :  newspapers  were  printed  in  the  language  and 
useful  book^  translated  into  it  One  poet  has  appeared  among  them, 
Andrew  Seller,  a  clergyman,  who  died  in  187*2.  Lower  Sorbish 
lias  always  been  muchless  developed  than  Upper.     The  first  book 

Ginted  in  it  was  a  collection  of  hymns  and  a  catechism,  bv  Albin 
oUer,  in  1574.     Chojnan,  a  pastor  in  Lubin,  wrote  the  first 


grammar  between  1642  and  1664  ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  saxne 
century  K&rner  compiled  a  dictionary.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century  Bohumil  (Gottlieb)  Fabrit'ius  published  his  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  Tftrst  edition  in  1709) ;  at  the  end  of 
the  same  centiuy  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Frico  appeared. 
A  good  collection  of  Sorbish  songs  has  been  edit^  by  Haupt  and 
Schmaler.  According  to  an  interesting  article  by  Uomik  m  the 
second  volume  of  the  SUxviantki  SbonvUe,  a  number  of  thene  AVeuds 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Bastrop  county,  Texai^  where 
they  have  divine  service  performed  in  their  own  language,  and 
pubUsh  some  newspapers. 

PokUnah. — Of  the  Slavonic  languages  spoken  In  the  north  of 
(Germany  the  Lusatian  Wendish  and  Ksshoubish  are  alone  living. 
Of  those  which  are  extinct  Polabish  is  the  only  one  of  which  any 
memorials  have  come  down  to  us,  and  these  are  but  scanty.  The 
language  affords  a  paraUel  to  Cornish,  not  only  in  the  few  fragments 
which  remain,  but  also  in  the  date  of  its  decline  and  extincdon.  It 
is  considered  by  Schleicher,^  who  has  written  an  excellent  grammar 
by  piecing  the  scanty  materials  together,  just  as  geologists  lestors 
an  ichthyosaurus,  to  have  more  affinity  to  Polish  than  to  Chekh, 
owing  to  the  possession  of  nasals.  This  interesting  language'  ex- 
pired in  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century  in  the  eastern  comer 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanover,  principally  in  the  circuit  of 
Ltichow,  which  even  at  the  present  time  is  called  Wendland. 
Between  1691  and  1786  certain  vocabularies  and  dialogues  in  this 
lanffuage  (including  also  a  song)  were  taken  down,  and  finom  them 
Schleicher  has  taken  the  materials  for  his  grammar  and  the  valu- 
able little  dictionary  appended  to  it  Dr  Pfuhl  printed  theae 
memorials  in  their  entirety  in  1868-64.  The  spelling  is  altogether 
phonetic,  and,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  SUvonic  peasant  and 
his  Grerman  interrogators,  the  former  of  German  and  tne  latter  of 
Slavonic,  there  are  some  ludicrous  blunders.  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  documents  are  a  German -Wendish  dictionary, 
compiled  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by  Christopher  Henning, 
by  birth  a  Lusatian,  and  pastor  of  Wustrow  near  Liichow.  Divine 
service  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  that  town  in  Wendish  as  late  as 
1751.  Secondly,  we  have  the  Slavonic  words  and  dialc^gues  col- 
lected by  a  farmer  named  Johann  Parum-Schnltz.  His  manuscript 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  There  is  a  valuable 
monograph  on  the  dialect  of  the  Liinebure  Slavs  by  Biakupski.  In 
the  15th  centurv  Slavonic  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the  island  of 
Riigen,  and  in  the  same  century  it  could  only  be  heard  firom  peasants 
in  the  market-place  of  Leipsic,  a  town  (as  already  stated)  with  a 
Slavonic  name.  What  the  Skvs,  however,  have  lost  in  the  West 
they  have  partly  gained  in  the  East,  and  few  languages  have  a  more 
ma^ificent  prospect  than  Kussian,— the  digni^  and  strmgth  of 
which  fit  it  to  be  the  tongue  of  an  imperial  people.    ^W.  K  M.) 


SiiAYTANSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Eharkofi^  situated  158  miles  by  rail  to  the  south-east  of 
the  town  of  Kharkoff,  on  the  Torets  river  a&id  close  by 
several  salt  lakes.  From  these  salt  is  extracted  to  the 
annual  value  of  more  than  £10,000;  there  are  also  several 
tallow-works  in  the  place.  The  Stavyansk  merchants  carry 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  salt,  cattle,  and  tcJlow.  The  population 
(11,650  in  1870}  reached  15,400  in  1883. 

The  ancient  name  of  Stavyansk  was  Tor.  The  town,  which  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  former  settlement  of  the  Torks 
(Turks)  who  inhabited  the  steppes  of  the  Don,  was  fcinded  in 
1676  by  the  Russians  to  protect  the  salt  marshea.  Having  an 
open  steppe  behind  it,  this  fort  was  often  destroyed  by  the  Tatars. 
Its  salt  trade  became  insignificant  in  the  18th  century  and  has 
only  revived  during  the  laot  twenty  yeai-s  since  coal  was  brought 
from  EkaterinoslaC 

SLEEP  is  a  normal  condition  of  the  body,  occurring 
periodically,  in  which  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
unconsciousness  due  to  inactivity  of  the  nervous  system 
and  more  especially  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  condition  of  rest  of  the  nervous  system 
during  which  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  energy  that  has  been 
expended  in  the  hours  of  wakefulness.  For  in  the  nervous 
system  the  geneitd  law  holds  good  that  periods  of  physio- 
logical rest  must  alternate  with  periods  of  phjrsiological 
activity,  ano^  as  the  nervous  system  is  the  dominating 
mechanism  in  the  body,  when  it  reposes,  all  the  other 
systems  enjoy  the  same  condition  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  Rest  alternates  with  work  in  all  vital  phenomena. 
After  a  muscle  has  contracted  frequently  at  short  intervals, 
a  period  of  relaxation  is  necessary  for  the  removal  of  waste 
pn>duct$  and  the  restitution  of  energy ;  the  pulsatrog  heart, 


apparently  working  without  intermission,  is  in  reality  not 
doing  so,  as  there  are  short  intervals  of  relaxation  between 
individual  beats  in  which  there  is  no  expenditure  of  energy ; 
the  cells  in  a  secreting  gland  do  not  always  elaborate,  but 
have  periods  when  the  protoplasm  is  comparatively  at  rest. 
Nervous  action  also  involves  physico-chemical  changes  of 
matter  and  the  expenditure  of  energy.  This  is  true  even 
of  the  activity  of  the  brain  associated  with  sensation,  per- 
ception, emotion,  volition,  and  other  psychical  phenomena^ 
and  therefore  the  higher  nervous  centres  require  rest,  during 
which  they  are  protected  from  the  stream  of  impressions 
flowing  in  from  die  sense-organs,  and  in  which  waste  matten 
are  removed  and  the  cerebral  material  is  recuperated  for 
another  time  of  wakeful  activity. 

The  coincidence  of  the  time  of  sleep  with  the  occurrenoe 
of  the  great  terrestrial  phenomena  that  cause  night  is  more 
apparent  than  real  llie  oscillations  of  vital  activity  are 
not  correlated  to  the  terrestrial  revolutions  as  effect  and 
cause,  but  the  occurrence  of  sleep,  in  the  minority  of  casea^ 
on  the  advent  of  night  is  largely  the  result  of  habit 
Whilst  the  darkness  and  /rtillness  of  night  are  favourable 
to  sleep,  the  state  of  physiological  repose  is  determined 
more  by  the  condition  of  the  body  itself.  Fatigue  will 
normally  cause  sleep  at  any  time  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Thus  many  of  the  lower  animals  habitually  sleep  during 


*  Laut-  und  Formen-Lere  dtr  PolabiKhen  Spraehe,  St  PetersbuKi 
1871.  * 

^  To  avoid  ooninsion  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  **  Pola- 
bish "  is  used  somewhat  carelessly  by  ethnologists  to  denote  (1)  the 
Slavonic  tribes  in  north  Germany  generally,  (2)  the  particular  SUv* 
onic  tribe  on  the  Elbe  (SUv.  Laba),  *^ 
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the  day  aud  protvl  in  search  of  food  in  the  night ;  some 
hibernate  during  the  winter  season,  passing  into  long 
periods  of  sleep  during  both  day  and  night ;  and  men  whose 
ayocations  require  them  to  work  during  the  night  find  that 
they  can  maintain  health  and  activity  by  sleeping  the 
requisite  time  during  the  day. 

The  approach  of  sleep  is  usually  marlced  by  a  desire  for 
deep,  or  sleepiness,  embracing  an  obdcure  and  complicated 
group  of  sensations,  resembling  such  bodily  states  of  feeling 
as  hunger,  thirst,  the  necessity  of  breathing,  &c.     All  of 
these  bodily  states,  although  on  the  whole  ill  defined,  are 
referred  ^with  some  precision   to   special   organs.     Thus 
hunger,  although  duo  to  a  general  bodily  want,  is  referred 
to  the  stomach,  thirst  to  the  fauces,  and  breathing  to  the 
cbedt ;  and  in  like  manner  the  desire  for  sleep  is  referred 
diiefly  to  the  region  of  the  head  and  neck.     There  is  a 
sensation  of  weight  in  the  upper  eyelids,  intermittent  spasm 
of  the  suVhyoid  muscles  causing  yawning,  and  drooping 
of  the  head.     Along  with  these  signs  there  is  obscuration 
of  the  intelligence,  depression  both  of  general  sensibility 
and  of  the  special  senses,  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
system.     The  half- closed  eyelids  tend  more  and  more  to 
dose;  the  inspirations  become  slower  and  deeper;  the 
muscles  supporting  the  lower  jaw  become  relaxed,  so  that 
the  mouth  opens;  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
that  tend  to  support  the  head  also  relax  and  the  chin 
droops  on  the  breast ;  and  the  limbs  rekx  and  tend  to  fall 
mto  a  line  with  the  body.    At  the  same  time  the  hesitating 
utterances  of  the  sleepy  man  indicate  vagueness  of  thought, 
and  external  objects  gradually  cease  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  senses.   These  are  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  advent 
of  sleep.    After  it  has  supervened  there  are  many  grada- 
tions in  its  depth  and  character.    In  some  cases  the  sleep 
may  be  so  light  that  the  individual  is  partially  conscious  of 
external  impressions  and  of  the  disordered  trains  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  pass  through  his  mind,  constituting  dreams, 
and  these  may  be  more  or  less  rivid  according  to  the  degree 
of  consciousness  remaining.     On  the  other  hand,  the  sleep 
may  be  so  profound  as  to  abolish  all  psychical  phenomena  : 
there  are  no  dreams,  and  when  the  sleeper  awakes  the  time 
passed  in  this  nnoonscious  state  is  a  blank.     The  first 
period  of  sleep  is  the  most  profound.    After  a  variable 
period,  usually  from  five  to  six  hours  of  deep  sleep,  the 
^K^ties  awaken,  not  simnltanaoualy  but  often  fitfully,  so 
that  there  are  transient  periods  of  consciousness.     This  is 
the  time  of  dreaming.    As  the  period  of  waking  approaches 
the  lensibility  becomes  more  acute,  so  that  external  impres- 
sions are  faintly  perceived.  These  impressions  may  influence 
and  mould  the  flow  of  images  in  the  mind  of  the  sleeper, 
frequently  altering  the  nature  of  his  dreams  or  making 
them  more  vivid.    The  moment  of  waking  is  usually  not 
instantaneous,  but  is  preceded  by  an  intermediate  state 
of  partial  consciousness)  in  which  there  are  feelings  of  a 
pleasant  laasitude,  a  sense  of  repose,  a  luxurious  abandon- 
ment of  the  body  to  any  position  in  which  it  may  happen 
to  be,  and  a  strange  play  of  the  mental  faculties  that  has 
more  of  the  character  of  an  "  intellectual  mirage  "  than  of 
consecutive  thought. 

The  intensity  of  sleep  has  been  measured  by  Kohlschfitter 
by  the  intensity  of  the  sound  necessary  to  awaken  the  sleeper. 
Ilus  intensity  increases  rapidly  during  the  first  hour,  then 
decreases,  sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly,  during  the 
next  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  very  slowly  until  the 
time  of  waking.  This  statement  agrees  generally  with 
experience.  Ab  a  rule  the  deeper  Ihe  sleep  the  longer  it 
lasts. 

Various  physiological  changes  have  been  observed  dur- 
ing sleep,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
The  pulse  becomes  less,  frequent ;  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  fewer  in  number  and  are  ahnost  wholly  thoracic, 


not  abdominal ;  all  the  secretions  are  reduced  in  quantity; 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  peristaltic  movements  are  less 
rapid;  the  pupils  of  the  eye  are  contracted  and  during 
profound  sleep  are  not  affected  by  light ;  and  the  eyeballs 
are  rotated  upwards.  The  pupils  dilate  slightly  when 
strong  sensory  or  auditory  stimuli  are  applied,  and  they 
dilate  the  more  the  lighter  the  sleep ;  at  the  moment  of 
waking  they  become  widely  dilated.  Whilst  muscular 
relaxation  is  general,  there  seems  to  be  increased  contrac- 
tion of  certain  sphincter  muscles,  as  the  circular  fibres  of 
the  iris  and  the  fibres  concerned  in  closing  the  eyelids. 
The  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  brain  has  been  fre- 
quently investigated.  The  older  view  was  that  there  was 
a  degree  of  plethora  or  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  as  is  the  state  of  matters  in  coma,  to  which  the 
state  of  sleep  has  a  superficial  resemblance.  Coma,  how- 
ever, is  not  sleep,  but  a  condition  of  inactivity  of  the 
cerebral  matter  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  dark  venous 
blood  in  its  vessels.  This  has  been  actually  observed  in 
cases  where  it  was  possible  to  see  the  brain.  During 
sleep  the  surface  of  the  exposed  brain  has  been  observed 
to  become  pale  and  to  shrink  somewhat  from  the  sides  of 
the  opening  (Blumenbach).  A  careful  experimental  re- 
search was  conducted  by  Arthur  K  Durham  in  1860,  in 
which  he  trephined  a  portion  of  bone  as  large  as  a  shilling 
from  the  parietal  region  of  a  dog,  and,  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  pressure,  inserted  a  watch  glass 
into  the  aperture  so  that  the  surface  of  the  brain  could 
be  seen.     His  results  are  summarized  thus : — 

"  (1)  PreMure  of  distended  veins  on  the  bimin  is  not  the  cause  of 
sleep,  for  during  sleep  the  veins  are  not  distended  ;  and,  whep.they 
are,  symptoms  and  apnearanoes  arise  which  differ  horn  those  whira 
characterixe  slee^  (2)  During  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a  comparatively 
bloodless  condiuon,  and  the  blood  in  the  encephalic  vessels  is  not 
only  diminished  in  Quantity,  but  moves  with  diminished  rapidity. 
(3)  The  condition  or  the  cerebral  circulation  during  sleep  is,  from 
physical  causes,  that  which  is  moat  favourable  to  ttie  nutrition  of 
the  brain  tissue ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  which 
prevails  during  waking  ia  associated  with  mental  activity,  because 
It  is  that  which  is  most  Ikvourable  to  ozidstion  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance, and  to  various  changes  in  Ita  chemical  constitution.  (4) 
The  blood  which  ia  derived  irom  the  brain  durins  sleep  is  distri- 
buted to  the  alimentary  and  excretory  oivans.  (6)  Whatever  in- 
creases the  activity  of  the  cerebral  circulation  tends  to  preserve 
wakefulness ;  and  whatever  decreaaea  the  activity  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  inconsiatent  witii  Ihe 
fleneral  health  of  the  body,  tends  to  induce  and  fiivonr  sleep. 
Such  circumstances  may  act  primarily  through  the  nervous  or 
through  the  vascular  system.  Among  those  which  act  through 
the  nervous  system  may  be  instanced  the  presence  or  absence  of 
impressiona  upon  the  aensea.  and  the  preaenee  or  absence  of  excit- 
ing ideaa  Amonff  those  which  act  through  the  vascular  system 
may  be  mentioned  unnaturally  or  naturally  increased  at  decreased 
force  or  freauenoy  of  the  heart'a  action." 

Dr  William  A.  Hammond  and  Dr  Weir  Mitchell  have 
repeated  and  extended  Durham's  observations,  with  the 
same  general  results  (1866),  ahd  more  recently  Ehrmann, 
Salath6  (1877),  Francois  Franck  (1877),  and  Mosso  (1881), 
by  more  refined  meUiods  of  observation,  have  arrived  at 
the  same  general  conclusions.  Hosso  in  particular  has 
applied  with  great  success  the  graphic  method  of  registra- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the  bndn  and  of 
the  circulation  during  sleep.  He  made  observations  on 
three  persons  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  the  cranial  vault 
and  in  whom  there  was  a  soft  pulsating  cicatrix.  They 
were  a  woman  of  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  a  man  of 
thirty-seven  years,  and  a  child  of  about  twelve  years.  By 
special  arrangements,  Mosso  took  simultaneous  tracings 
of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  of  the  beat  of  the  heart,  of  the 
movements  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  and  of 
the  movements  of  the  denuded  brain.  Further,  by  means 
of  the  plethysmograph, — an  instrument  of  Moeso's  own  in- 
vention,— he  obtained  tracings  showing  changes  in  the 
volume  of  the  hand  and  forearm;  and  he  succeeded  in 
showinj;  that  during  sleep  there  is  a  diminished  amount 
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of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased 
amount  in  the  extremities.  He  showed  further  that  there 
are  frequent  a4justment8  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood, 
even  during  sleep.  Thus  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  skin  or 
to  a  sense  organ — ^but  not  strong  enough  to  awaken  the 
sleeper— caused  a  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  fore- 
arm, an  increase  of  blood  pressure,  and  a  determination 
of  blood  towards  the  brain;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
suddenly  awakening  the  sleeper,  there  was  a  contraction 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  a  general  rise  of  pressure,  and 
an  accelerated  flow  of  blood  through  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain.  So  sensitive  is  the  whole  organism  in  this 
respect,  even  during  sleep,  that  a  loudly  spoken  word,  a 
sound,  a  touch,  the  action  of  light,  or  any  moderate 
sensory  impre&aion  modified  the  rhythm  of  respiration, 
determined  a  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  forearm, 
increased  the  general  pressure  of  the  blood,  caused  an  in- 
creased flow  to  the  brain,  and  quickened  the  frequency 
of  the  beats  of  the  heart  These  observations  show  how 
a  physiological  explanation  can  be  suggested  of  the  influ- 
ence of  external  impressions  in  modifying  the  dreams. of 
a  sleeper.  Further,  Moaso  found  that  during  very  pro- 
found sleep  these  oscillations  disappear:  the  pulsatory 
movements  are  uniform  and  are  not  affected  by  sensory 
impressions,  and  probably  this  condition  exists  when  there 
is  the  absolute  unconsciousness  of  a  "  dead  "  sleep.  By 
such  methods  as  have  been  employed  by  Mosso,  three 
movements  of  the  brain  have  been  observed, — (1)  puliOr 
tians,  corresponding  to  the  beats  of  the  heart ;  (2)  otcUla- 
iumSf  or  longer  waves,  sometimes  coinciding  with  the 
heart  beats^  or  more  generally  conosting  of  longer  festoons, 
carrying  each  a  number  of  smaller  waves,  and  believed  to 
correspond  generally  to  the  respiratory  movements ;  and 
(3)  undtdations,  still  longer  and  less  marked  elevations 
and  depressions,  first  dearly  observed  by  Mosso,  and 
believed  by  him  to  indicate  rhythmic  contractions  of  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  of  the  brain.  This  view  is 
in  keeping  with  the  observations  of  Donders,  Eussmaul, 
Tenner,  and  others  on  changes  of  calibre  observed  in  the 
cerebral  vessels,  and  with  the  experiments  of  many  physio- 
logists, showing  tJiat  the  vessels  of  the  pia  Biater,  like  other 
vessel^  are  controlled  by  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves 
(see  Phybiolooy,  "  Nervous  System  ").  It  may  therefore 
be  considered  certain  that  during  sleep  there  is  an  anemia, 
or  partially  bloodless  condition,  of  the  brain,  and  that  the 
blood  is  drawn  off  to  other  organs,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
this  anaemic  condition  may  be  modified  by  changes  in  the 
dicolation  or  in  the  respiratory  mechanism  caused  by  posi- 
tion, by  sensory  impressions,  or  by  sudden  changes  in  the 
state  of  repoee  of  the  muscles.  The  examination  of  the 
retina  (which  may  be  regarded  a»  a  cerebral  outwork)  by 
the  ophthalmoscope  during  sleep  also  shows  a  compara- 
tively bloodless  condition.  Sudi  are  the  facts;  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  way  of  a  theoretical  explanation  is  that 
physiologists  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  the  anemic 
condition  causing  unconsciousness.  Sudden  hemorrhage 
from  the  bndn  and  nerve-centres,  or  a  sudden  cessation  of 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  as  oesurs  in  syncope 
(failure  of  the  heart's  action, — a  faint),  no  doubt  causes 
unconsciousness,  but  in  these  drcumstances  there  is  a 
tendency  to  convulsive  spasm.  Such  spasm  is  xiffaaUy 
absent  in  sleep,  but  sudden  jerks  of  the  Umbs  msy  some- 
times be  observed  during  the  time  when  there  is  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  preceding  the  passage  into  sleep. 

During  sleep  the  amount  of  car1x>nic  acid  eliminated  is 
very  much  reduced,  indicating  that  molecular  changes  in 
the  tissues  do  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  wak- 
ing state.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  less  heat  is 
prodnoed.'  Helmholts  states  that  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
dmsed  by  a  man  wdglung  67,  kUogrammes  (147*4  9))  is 


about  40  calories  per  hour  during  sleep,  as  against  112 
calories  per  hour  while  awake.  This  diminished  production 
of  heat  may  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  quiet  condition 
of  the  muscles  of  locomotion,  but  it  also  indicates  dimi- 
nished tissue  changes  throughout  the  body.  In  profound 
sleep  the  bodily  temperature  may  fall  from  '6*  to  2*  Fahr. 
In  consequence  of  diminished  oxidation  changes  during 
sleep,  it  19  not  improbable  that  excess  of  nutrient  matter 
may  then  be  stored  up  in  the  form  of  fat,  and  that  thus 
the  proverb  "  He  who  sleeps  dines  "  is  based  on  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  sleep  tends  to  produce  plethora 
or  obesity. 

Whilst  it  is  easy  to  state  that  sleep  is  caused  by  fatigue 
of  the  nervous  system,  it^  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  ex- 
plain what  the  predse  changes  are  that  produce  the  state 
of  unconsciousness.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  ad- 
vanced, but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  is  wholly  satis- 
factory. Aware  that  the  fatigue  of  muscle  is  associated 
with  the  accumulation  of  sarcolactic  add,  Preyer  surmised 
that  the  activity  of  nervous  matter  might  be  interfered 
with  by  the  accumulation  in  the  nerve-centres  of  some 
such  acid,  or  of  its  soda  salt  (lactate  of  soda),  but  this  view 
has  not  been  supported  by  the  results  of  experiment,  as 
the  injection  into  the  blood  of  a  dose  of  lactate  of  soda  has 
not  produced  sleep.  Pfliiger  has  observed  that  frogs  de- 
prived for  a  considerable  time  of  oxygen  passed  gradually 
into  a  state  resembling  profound  sleep,  and  he  has  advanced 
the  theory  that  there  is  no  organ  of  the  body  so  quickly 
affected  by  deprivation  of  oxygen  as  the  brain.  According 
to  Pfliiger,  the  phenomena  of  life  depend  on  a  dissociation 
of  living  matter,  and  in  particular  the  actitity  of  the  cere- 
bral substance  connected  with  psychical  states  depends  on 
dissociation  changes  in  the  grey  matter.  To  excite  the 
dissodation,  however,  oxygen  is  necessary.  The  oxygen 
unites  wHh  certain  of  the  compounds  set  free  by  the  dis- 
sociatlonr  forming,  amongst  other  substances,  carbonic 
apid.  If  such  matters  as  Uiese  that  unite  with  oxygen  are 
in  sufficient  amount  to  use  up  all  the  oxygen,  the  grey 
matter  of  the  brain  suffers  from  a  defidency  of  oxygen 
(or  from  its  absence),  and  also  from  the  accumulation  of 
carbonic  add.  According  to  such  a  theory,  cerebral 
activity  depends  on  cerebral  respiration,  and  sleep  is  a 
kind  of  cerebral  asphyxia.  Some  such  condition  is  not 
improbable,  but  it  must  be  stated  that  the  evidence  at 
present  in  support  of  it  is  meagre.  Possibly,  in  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  sleep,  too  much  im- 
portance has  been  attributed  to  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  brain,  forgetting  that  not  merely  brain  matter  but  every 
tissue  of  the  body  becomes  exhausted  by  work,  and  that 
sleep  may  be  partly  due  to  phenomena  occurring  through- 
out the  body  and  not  in  the  brain  alone.  Some  more 
comprehensive  hypothesis  than  any  yet  advanced  may  be 
possible  when  the  condition  of  aU  the  functions  during 
sleep  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated. 

All  the  phenomena  of  sleep  point  to  a  diminished  ex- 
citability of  the  cerebral  nerve-centres  and  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Contrary  to  what  is  often  stated,  there  can  be  no 
dbubt  that  reflex  action  is  in  partial  abeyance  and  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  in  a  state  of  partial  inactivity  as  well  as  the 
brain.  The  only  nerve-centres  that  do  not  sleep  are  those 
absolutdy  essential  to  life,  such  as  those  connected  with 
the  heart,  with  respiratory  movements,  and  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  blood  by  the  vaso-motor  arrangements ;  and 
Mosso's  experiments  indicate  that  even  these  have  a  certain 
amount  of  repose  in  profound  sleep. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all  living  beings  require  periods 
of  repose  alternating  with  periods  of  activity.  Many 
plants  close  their  flowers  and  bend  their  petioles  at  certain 
times  of  the  day.  These  phenomena,  called  "  the  sleep  of 
plants,"  depend  apparently  on  changes  in  solar  radiation. 
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and  there  is  no  reason  to  beliere  that  during  the  time  of 
qnieeoence  any  reparatiye  processes  go  'on,  as  during  the 
sleeping  period  of  animals.  Natundists  have  observed 
many  ^  the  lower  animals  apparently  in  a  state  of  sleep. 
Inseets,  crostaceans,  fishes^  reptiles^  may  all  be  observed 
occasionally  to  be  almost  motionless  for  considerable 
periods  of  time.  The  sleeping  of  birds  is  familiar  to  all, 
and  in  these  there  are  anatomical  arrangements  by  which 
the  bird  may,  like  the  crane,  sleep  perched  on  one  leg,  or 
grasping  a  branch  with  both  fee^  like  perching  birds 
generally,  without  any  mnscnlar  effort  and  consequently 
without  fatigue. 

The  amount  of  sleep  required  by  man  varies  according 
to  age^  sez,  and  habit.  The  popular  notion  th^t  a  child 
Bleeps  half  its  time^  an  adult  one-third,  whilst  an  old  person 
may  do  little  except  eat  and  sleep  is  not  far  wrong.  In 
earfy  life  the  cerelmJ  faculties  appear  to  be  easily  exhausted 
and  during  the  frequent  and  prolonged  sleeps  of  infancy 
the  brain  rests  and  the  vegetative  cbtnges  connected  with 
nutrition  and  growth  go  on  actively.  As  life  advances, 
less  sleep  is  required,  until  in  adult  life  a  period  of  seven 
or  eight  hours  is  sufficient.  As  a  rule,  women  require  more 
sleep  than  men ;  but  much  depends  on  habit  Thus  most 
women  bear  the  loss  of  sleep  in  the  first  instance  better 
than  men,  because  they  have  been  accustomed  more  to 
loss  or  irregularity  of  sleep.  The  effect  of  habit  is  well 
seen  in  nurses,  both  male  and  female^  who  will  often  be 
able  to  work  for  weeks  continuously  witii  snatches  of  sleep, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  two  or  three  hours  daily. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  even  in  these  cases  nature  asserts 
her  demands,  and  prolonged  steep  is  necessary  to  maintain 
health  and  vigour. 

WskflAiliMM  during  tbe  tune  when  cm  mAt  to  be  sileep  is  fre- 
quently a  dirtreesmg  condition,  nndenninmg  the  atrenjrth  end 
inospedtating  for  acave  end  efficient  work.  Insomnia  or  sleepleis- 
neee  often  afi»Bt8  thoee  of  active  mental  habita  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  prematnre  decay.  From  what  hae  been  stated  as  to  the 
eaaae  of  sleep  it  Ss  evident  that  whatever  tends  to  augment  unduly 
tlie  dxenlatiott  through  the  bfain  may  cause  wakemlness.  Thus 
loBg-oontinued  or  excessive  intenectnal  action,  or  any  powerftd 
oBBotion,  may  be  iqjurious.  If  oderate  intellectual  work  is  favour- 
able to  deep.  Tl^  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  avoid  as  &r  as  possible 
the  ezdting  oansss  or  to  oountenct  them  by  bodily  exercise  and 
attentkia  to  the  genersl  health.  When  deepleesneas  orertakos  a 
bfsin-wmksr  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  leas  intellectual  work  must 
be  dousb  snd  that  be  ought  to  betake  himself,  if  possible,  to  oi^- 
oMoor  ezeicise  in  tiie  pure  air  of  the  country.    It  is  dangerous  to 


psnist,  and  stiD  mote  to  induce  deep  srtificially  by  druos,  as  the 
overworked  oinn  may  become  the  aeat  of  permaaeat  oiasase  or 
peniieioos  habits  may  be  formed.    The  posture  of  the  body  in  bed 


may  inihience  deep.    Thus  suck  podtions  as  impede  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  bnin  without  aflecting  the  supi>ly  of  blood  to  it 
by  the  srteriss  may  cause  deeplessness.    Sometimes  in  cases  of 
lentai  work  there 


fiMoniwia  from  exoesdve  menti 


» is  the  distressing  con- 


dition  that  deep  dimppears  when  the  person  liee  down  in  bed, 
although  before  lying  clown  he  felt  dirowsv.  In  such  a  case  resting 
with  the  head  Ugh  may  produce  the  deaired  result  Insomnia 
may  sJso  be  caused  by  vulous  frmotional  diseases^  whereby  the 
nmooat  of  blood  in  the  briin  is  increased.  Thus  in  voung  females 
denagementof  the  menstrual  functions  may  cause  a  hypenssthesia 
or  inereased  sensibility  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sufferer  cannot 
deep^  er,  if  deep  be  obtained,  it  is  so  light  ss  to  be  dispelled  by 
weak  sensory  fanpressions  that  would  (ail  to  arouse  a  hedthy  person. 
Aaa&a,  an  IrrMular  or  deficient  action  of  the  heart  may  cause  wake- 
tnbum,  especially  if  associated  with  coldness  of  tfao  extremities. 
In  soch  oases  the  application  of  heat  to  the  feet  and  attention  to 
the  diflestiTe  oigans  may  produce  refreshinff  sIcNsp.  LssUy,  the 
exBesB^e  use  <^  various  mp,  sudi  as  slcohol,  opium,  bdlaoonna, 
Indian  hemp,  tea,  and  coflee,  may  cause  deepleesness.  In  these 
casss  a  modnate  doee  usually  acts  as  a  hypnotic,  whilst  frequentiy 
repeated  doeee  have  the  reverse  effect  Thus  deeplessness  is  one 
ofthe  most  distressing  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens,  and  it  oceun 
also  hi  tibose  in  the  haUt  or  indulging  in  opium,  morphia,  chlond, 
or  Indian  hempt  The  general  etaroetivee  of  slee^eesneas  sre  active 
woik;  a  moderste  amount  of  bodily  exercise,  freedom  from  worry 
and  aaxietv,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  in  some  cases  to  sllay  irri- 
tability beme  going  to  bed,  and  such  a  posture  in  bed  as  the  indi- 
vidual has  found  in  his  own  ease  to  be  favourable.  Sometimes  a 
hffit  but  nnteitioua  meal  about  an  hour  before  retiring  inay  oon- 


duoe  to  deep,  but  as  a  rule  late  suppers  are  unfavourable.  *  The 
use  of  drugs  should  be  indulged  in  only  with  medical  advice.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  eay  that  the  unudicions  use  of  bromide  of  potssdum, 
chloral,  opium,  morphia,  and  stiranlants  by  literary  persons  to 
procure  deep  has  often  been  productive  of  sad  results,  such  as 
shattered  health,  an  incurable  habit  of  eelf-indnlgence,  and  even 
accidental  death  (see  Hammond,  0%  Wak^ulnm), 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  obeervation  not  only  thst  certain  per- 
sons re<^uire  more  deep  than  others  but  that  they  have  leee  power 
of  resirtug  its  onset  and  of  awaking.  This  condition  may  become 
morbid,  constituting  a  veritable  nervous  disesae,  to  which  the 
name  "maladie  dn  sommeil "  or  kypnotia  may  be  given.  It  may 
be  described  as  invincible  deep,  and  it  may  continue  for  weeks  and 
for  months,  terminatinff  in  convnlnve  seizures,  and  even  death. 
A  p«rdstent  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid  has  been  obeerved  even 
during  waking  hours.  Dr  W.  Ogle  has  observed  in  such  cases  an 
engorgement  of  the  cervicd  ganfflia  of  the  sympathetic ;  but  this 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  condition.  Cases  ot  very  pro- 
longed deei»  are  not  uncommon,  especially  amount  hystencal 
females,  lasting  four,  seven,  or  ten  days.  On  awaking  the  patient 
ia  exhausted  and  pde,  with  cold  extremities,  and  not  nnfreqnently, 
after  a  brief  intervd  of  waking,  passes  off  into  another  lethargic 
sleep.  Something  dmilar  to  this  may  be  seen  in  very  sged  pereons 
towards  the  doee  of  life. 

Dreams  (cf.  Dbxam,  vol  vii.  p.  452  aq.)  only  occur  when  deep  is 
light,  and  they  indicate  that  consdousness  is  still  continued.  The 
oharaeteristio  feature  of  dreaming  is  that  the  mind  has  no  control 
over  the  groups  of  images  that  crowd  upon  it  These  images  are 
dther  revivals  of  dd  sensory  imprestiions  that  have  been  stored  up 
in  the  brsin  or  they  are  the  reeult  of  an  untrammelled  imagination. 
The  will  has  lost  the  nower  of  direction  and  control ;  idMs,  often 
grotesque,  always  confused,  rise  apparentiy  spontaoeoudy,  are  vivid 
for  an  Instant,  and  then  disappear.  Dreaming  may  be  aescribed  as 
a  kind  of  phydological  delirium.  A  condderation  of  the  state  in- 
dicates that  the  cerebrd  hemispheres  are  partially  active  and  that 
it  is  the  inhibitoiy  power  that  is  deficient  (see  Pbtbioloot,  ''Nervous 
System'*).  A  Auiher  enlanation  cannot  be  siven  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  ofoerebral  phydolpgy,  out  some  of  the  more 
evident  conditions  or  laws  of  the  areaming  state  may  be  indicated. 
(1)  The  character  of  dreams  ii  often  determined  by  a  predominant 
thought  or  train  of  ideas  that  has  occupied  the  mind  Wore  going 
to  sleep  Thus  the  events  of  the  preceding  day  may  produce  a 
particular  kind  of  dream,  and  not  unfrequentiy  when  a  person 
attempts  on  waking  to  unravd  his  dream  he  may  find  the  connect- 
ing thread  in  an  occurrence  or  in  a  conversation  or  in  the  tiioughts 
suggeeted  by  a  book  on  the  previous  day.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  the  memory  of  recent  things  (and  phydologically  there  must 
be  an  organic  basis  for  memory)  ma^  revivify  old  and  apparently 
foq^tten  impresdona  (2)  In  dreammg,  thu  train  of  thought  may 
be  influencea  by  impressions  made  on  the  senses  of  the  deeper, 
suffidently  intense  to  produce  this  result,  but  not  intense  enough 
to  awake  him.  Thus  a  sudden  sensory  impresdon,  such  as  a  loud 
sound,  a  current  of  cold  air,  a  restrained  podtion  of  one  of  the 
limbs,  a  word  or  sentence  uttered  by  a  familiar  voice,  may  arouse 
a  dream  or  turn  the  disordered  throng  of  fandes  in  a  new  direction. 
In  some  instances,  the  dreamer  ii  peculiarly  susceptible  to  such 
extenud  hnpresdons,  so  that  the  same  stimulus  will  dways  give 
rise  to  the  same  kind  of  dream.    (8)  It  has  frequentiy  been  obeenred 


that  in  dreaming  there  may  be  memories  of  old  impresdona^  scenes, 
feces,  wm^  tiiat  have  long  since  feded  from  the  recollection  during 
waking  hours,  showing  that  many  impresnons  that  are  supposed 
to  be  loet  are  only  forgotten  and  require  out  the  sppropriate  stimulos 
to  cause  them  to  start  vividly  into  mentd  life.  (4)  In  rare  in- 
stances there  may  be  consecutive  thought  in  dreams,  so  that  the 
dreamer  may  write  verse,  frame  speechee,  or  even  work  out  mathe- 
maticd  problema  Most  persons  have  had  experience  of  this 
strange  kmd  of  power  and  have  regretted,  in  the  partially  conscious 
state  before  awaking,  that  they  could  not  preeerve  some  of  the 
reeults,  fediuff  sssured  that  the  sober  ledity  of  waking  life  would 
diipd  the  vision.  (6)  Dreams  make  only  a  feeble  impresdon  on 
the  memory,  so  that  on  awaking  what  is  at  first  vivid  and  distinct 
fadea  insendUy  and  rapidly  away.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  evanescent  character  of  the  mentd  "  stuff"  of  dreams.  *  In  the 
waking  state  an  act  of  attention  is  required  to  fix  anything  in  the 
memory,  and,  as  this  is  absent  in  dreaming,  the  impresdons  do  not 
leave  a  permanent  effect  For  this  reason  also  in  dreams  we  have 
no  memory  of  former  dreama  (6)  All  have  obeerved  that  there  is 
no  feding  of  time  or  of  space  in  dreams.  We  live  in  an  ided  world 
Thii  probably  arises  from  the  abeence  of  fixity  of  thought,  so  that 
there  is  no  appsrent  connexion  between  the  snccesdve  pictures  of 
the  ima^dnation.  (7)  In  eome  dreams  the  sctivity  of  the  cerebrum 
is  suf^that  the  train  of  thoughts  prompts  to  movement,  and  the 
deeper  may  be  heard  muttering  in  his  deep  or  tossing  the  arms 
or  making  gestures.  There  sre  gradations  between  this  condition 
of  a  "  troubled  "  dream  and  that  of  true  somnambulism. 

StmnambHUtm.S€me  persons  rise  during  deep^  walk  about, 
apparentiy  mwonsdous  of  all  extemd  impresdons^  after  a  time 
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ntarh  to  bed.  Mid  when  thoy  are  awake  they  hftTo  no  reeoUeetioD 
of  any  of  theee  oooixrrenoe&  Sometimes  the  actiona  performed  are 
of  a  complicated  character  and  bear  aome  relation  to  the  daily  life 
of  the  aleeper.  Thna  a  cook  has  been  known  to  riae  out  of  bed, 
cany  a  pitcher  to  a  well  in  the  carden,  fill  it,  so  back  to  the  house, 
fill  yarions  vessels  carefolly  and  without  spillinff  a  drop  of  water, 
then  return  to  bed,  and  have  no  recollection  of  what  had  transpired. 
Again,  somnambuUsts  have  been  observed  to  write  letters  or  reports, 
execute  drawings,  and  play  upon  musical  instruments.  Frequently 
they  have  gone  along  dangerous  paths,  executing  delicate  move- 
ments with  precision.  Four  tfpw  of  somnambulist  may  be 
noticed.  ^1)  thoae  who  speak  without  acting,  a  common  variety 
often  observed  in  children  and  not  usually  conaidered  somnam- 
bulistic ;  (2)  thoae  who  act  without  apeaking,  also  well  known  and 
the  most  common  type ;  (8)  those  who  both  act  and  speak,  more 
exceptional ;  and  (4)  thoae  who  both  act  and  speak  ana  who  have 
not  merely  the  sense  of  touch  active  but  also  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearings  The  fourth  class  is  the  most  extreme  type  and  merees 
into  the  physiological  condition  of  mesmerism  or  hypnotism.  This 
peculiar  condition  haa  already  been  fully  deacribed  under  animal 
magnetism  (see  Maovktism,  Akimal),  and  it  ia  necessary  here  only 
to  notice  it  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  sleep.  Many  observa- 
tions indicate  that,  at  all  eventa  in  some  caaea,  the  aomnambulist, 
' ,  for  example,  in  writins^  haa  a  mental  picture  of  the  page 


store  him  and  of  the  words  he  naa  written.  He  does  not  see  what 
he  really  writea.  This  haa  been  proved  by  canaing  persons  to  write 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  lying  on  the  top  of  other  sheets.  After  he  haa 
been  allowed  to  write  a  few  sentences,  the  sheet  was  carefulljr  with- 
drawn and  he  continued  his  writing  on  the  next  sheet,  beginning 
on  the  new  sheet  at  the  corresponcunff  point  where  he  left  off  on 
the  first  one.  Moreover,  the  somnsmbmist,  by  force  of  habit,  stroked 
t's  and  dotted  i'a  at  the  exact  placea  where  the  t'a  and  i'a  would 
have  been  had  he  written  continuooaly  on  one  sheets  showing  that 
what  he  was  conacioua  of  was  not  what  was  before  him  but  the 
mental  picture  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  following  table,  modified  trom  two  such  tables  given  by  Ball 
and  Chambard  in  their  exhaustive  article  **  Somnsmbulisme  **  in 
the  Didionnaire  EntyUmSdique  dn  Sdenut  MidteaUt,  shows  the 
relation  of  the  varioua  mtenned&ate  conditions  of  sleeping  and 
awaking  and  of  the  dreaming  and  somnambulistic  states.  The 
horizontal  stroke  indicates  the  presence  of  the  condition  the  name 
of  which  hesds  the  column  : — 


"ist 

OonaeiMis. 

Imagin. 
Fkeolties. 

Oo-oidl- 

Ftoverof 

and  Sen- 
sibflity. 

Nonnilmldiig  state    .. 

Bleep,  1st  dagree 

„     Mdagne 

De6p  UMp    ............ 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

Waking,  1st  degree     .... 

•tate) 

„     addegrae 

Dresraing  Btafce   

-K8)*bove   

BomnsmbuUrtto  ' '  dniun 

The  somnambulist  acts  his  dreaoL  His  condition  is  that  of  a 
vivid  dream  in  which  the  cerebrum  is  so  active  as  to  influence 
centres  usually  concerned  in  voluntary  movementa  Under  the 
dominant  idea  he  executes  the  movements  that  this  idea  would 
naturally  excite  in  the  waking  state.  Many  of  his  movements  are 
in  a  ae'nae  purposive ;  his  eyes  may  be  abut  so  that  the  movements 
are  executed  in  the  dar^  or  the  eyea  may  be  open  so  that  there  is 
a  picture  on  the  retina  that  may  awaken  no  oonsdousnesa,  and  yet 
ma^,  by  reflex  mechaniima,  be  the  starting-point  of  definite  and 
deliberate  movementa.  In  many  cases  he  cu)es  not  hear,  the  audi- 
tory oentrea  not  reaponding ;  but  in  othera  auggeative  worda  may 
alter  the  current  of  his  <&eam  and  lead  him  to  perform  other 
actions  than  what  he  intended  to  do.  On  awaking  there  ia  either 
no  memory  of  what  has  taken  place  or  the  dim  recollection  of  a 
fiidinff  dream. 

It  IB  important  to  notice  that  there  ia  acaroely  any  action  of 
which  a  somnambnliat  may  not  be  capable,  and  immoral  acta  from 
which  the  individual  would  ahrink  m  waking  houra  may  be  per- 
fiirmed  with  indifference.  Conaiderinff  the  abrogation  of  self-con- 
trol peculiar  to  the  physiological  condition,  it  is  evident  that  no 
mond  responsibility  can  be  attached  to  auch  actiona  In  caaes 
where  aomnambulistic  propendtios  place  a  person  in  danser,  an 
endeavour  ahould  be  made  to  induce  him  to  return  to  bed  with- 
pot  awaking  him ;  as  a  rude  awakening  may  produce  a  serious 


shock  to  the  nervous  system.  Inquiry  should  then  be  made  fnlo* 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  somnambulistic  dream,  such  as  a  particniar 
train  of  thought^  over-excitement,  the  reading  of  apecial  hooka,  tha 
recollection  of  an  accident  or  of  a  crisLa  in  the  person's  hiBtory^ 
with  the  view  of  removing  the  cause  if  possible.  It  should  never 
be  fbtgotten  that  aomnambuliam,  like  chorea,  hysteria,  and  epilepiByy 
is  the  expression  of  a  general  morbid  predisposition,  an  indication 
of  a  nervous  diathesis,  requiring  careful  treatment  so  as  ( 3  «»void 
more  dangerous  maladiee.. 

Bee-artlcte  "  Bommell  **  in  tbe  DUtUmwUn  Encrilopidttui  duSeUmm  MUUaltg, 
whwe  a  tall  blbliogrsphy  is  given  snd  when  also  there  is  an  aoooont  of  tbo 
mcdloo-Iegal  qnestions  connected  with  sleep  and  somnambulism :  Macnidi. 
Fhif$bilon  <^sUn ;  Duriiam,  «  On  (he  Physiology  of  Bleep,"  m  Gay^s  HotpfM 
ReportM,  I860:  Kohlschtttter,  "Die  Mekanik  des  Bohlafes,"  in  jf.  /  nUUm. 
JfMf.,  VOL  zulii.,  1860 :  Pflttger,  •'  Theorie  des  Bchkfta,"  in  PjCtiavr's  Ankiv,  voL 
X.,  iSrs :  Mosso,  Utbtr  dtnKnUaufdn  BUta  im  mtnmMioktn  (kkim,  Lslprie. 
1881.  As  to  somnambulism,  see  the  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Didltoaaairs 
both  tat  ftan  details  and  a  copious  bibliography.  (J.  O.  M.) 

STiETDANUS,  John  {c,  1506-1556),  the  annaliiit  of  the 
Reformation,  was  bom  at  Schleiden  (now  a  small  yillage  in 
the  Oleffthal,  abont  42  miles  sonih-west  of  Cologne)  in  1506 
or  1508.  Passing  from  the  yiUage  school,  he  studied  at 
li^  Cologne  (Y),  Louvain  (where  he  became  tutor  to 
the  son  of  Count  Manderscheid  of  Schleiden),  FlEuris, 
and  Orleans  (where  he  studied  law).  In  1536  he  became 
secretary  to  Oandinal  du^llaj,  minister  of  Francis  L,  and 
spent  five  years  with  him  and  with  his  brother  Cardinal 
Quillaume  du  Bellay.  The  cardinals  Du  Bellay  belonged 
to  that  party  among  the  French  nobility  who  desired  on 
political  grounds  an  alliance  betwen  the  German  Protestants 
and  Francis  against  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  who 
employed  the  leaders  of  the  Strasburg  citizens  as  inter- 
mediaries. Sleidanus,  whilst  among-  the  humanists  of 
Id^ge,  had  adopted  Protestant  opinions,  had  learned  to  dis- 
trust the  Romanist  policy  of  Cluurles  Y.,  and  was  himself  a 
strong  supporter  on  religious  and  political  grounds  of  the 
plans  of  the  brothers  Du  Bellay.  Their  confidence  in  him 
was  such  that  he  was  sent  (1540)  to  watch  the  conduct  of 
the  French  ambassador  at  Hagenau,  and  this  brought  him 
into  personal  relation  with  the  Qerman  Protestant  leaders. 
Next  year  Du  Bellay  sent  him  to  confer  with  the  heads  of 
the  Schmalkaldic  L^igue^  when  he  found  his  patron's  ideas 
unacceptable.  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  elector  of  Saxony 
would  make  no  alliance  with  a  foreign  power  against  the 
emperor,  and  distrusted  Francis  personally  because  of  his 
persecution  of  French  Protestants.  It  is  possible  that  this 
news  made  Du  Bellay  feel  that  he  had  no  further  need  for 
his  secretary,  for  we  find  Sleidanus  leading  a  wandering 
life  for  two  years,  and  finally  making  Strasburg  his  home, 
although  he  still  kept  up  a  political  correspondence  with 
France.  Sleidanus  had  been  aocustomed  to  copy  all  docu- 
ments bearing  upon  the  Reformation  to  whidi  he  had 
access,  and  Bucer,  who  had  seen  his  collection,  proposed  to 
Philip  of  Hesse  to  appoint  him  historian  of  the  Reformation, 
giving  him  a  salary  and  access  to  all  necessary  documents. 
After  some  deh&y  the  heads  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League 
agreed  to  Sneer's  proposal,  and  Sleidanus  began  his  great 
work  and  finished  the  first  yolume  in  1545.  In  that  year 
he  was  again  recalled  to  diplomacy  and  went  to  England 
in  a  French  embassy  to  Henry  YIDL  While  there  he  dili- 
gently collected  materials  for  his  history.  On  his  return 
to  Strasburg  he  was  sent  by.  that  city  as  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  the  diets  of  Fnmkf  ort  and  Worms ;  and  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Marburg  to  explore  the  archives  of  Philip 
of  Hesse.  The  Schmalkald  War  interfered  with  this  work 
and  also  prevented  the  payment  of  Sleidanus,  who  in  his 
difficulties  applied  to  England  for  aid,  and  at  Cranmer's 
intercession  received  a  yearly  pension  (not  long  continued) 
from  Edward  YL  In  1551  Sleidanus  went  to  the.  council 
of  Trent  as  representative  from  Strasburg,  chaiged  also 
with  full  powers  to  act  for  the  imperial  cities  Easlingen, 
Ravensburg^  Reutlingen,  Biberach,  and  lindao.  On. his 
return  his  friends  got  him  appointed  professor  of  law  in 
Strasburg^  and  he  was  once  more  able  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  his  great  work,  which  he  finished  for  the  pnB%. 
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in  1554.  Bat  want  of  money,  the  death  of  his  wife — 
wiiom  he  had  married  m  1546  on  his  return  from  the  diet 
of  Frankfort — and  other  miafortones  compelled  him  to 
delay  printing.  The  book  at  length  appeared, — Commits 
tariorum  de  statu  rdifficmU  et  reipMiem,  Carolo  V,  Cmctre^ 
LOni  XXVL  (translated  into  English  by  John  Daws  in 
1560  and  by  0.  Bohnm  in  1689).  But  the  troubles  of 
Sfteidanus  were  not  ended.  The  work  was  too  impartial 
to  please  any  one,  and  even  the  gentle  Melanchthon  was 
imable  to  praise  it  It  remains  notwithstanding  the  most 
valuable  contemporary  history  o^  the  times  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  and  contains  the  largest  collection  of  important 
documents.  The  author  died  at  Strasbuig  in  October  1 556 
in  poverty,  and  iirconsolabie  since  the  death  of  his  wife. 

8m  H.  Baamgarten,  Uebtr  SUidamu  UUn  umd  Bri^fwteAta 
(1878),  and  Slei£in$  Bri^fioechsel  (1881). 

6LIG0,  a  maritime  county  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Oonnaught^  is  situated  between  53*  54' 
and  54*  28'  N.kt  and  between  8*  10'  and  9*  10'  W.  long., 
and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  £.  by  Leitrim,  8.E. 
by  Boeoommon,.  and  8L  and  W.  by  Maya  The  total  area 
is  451,129  acree^  or  neariy  705  square  milea.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north-  to  south,  between  MuUaghmore  Head 
and  Lough  Qara,  is  38  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  41. 

The  coast-line  is  vefy  irregular  and  in  some  places  rises 
into  grand  escarpments  and  terraces.  The  principal  inlets 
are  Killak  Bay  and  Sligo  Bay,  the  latter  subdivided  into 
Brown  Bay,  Drumdiffe  Bay,  and  Ballysadare  B%y.  Kear 
the  coast  are  the  islets  of  Inishmurray,  Coney,  and  Oyster. 
Thou^  Sligo  cannot  be  compared  for  scenery  with  the 
western  parts  of  Mayo,  it  is  in  many  places  charmingly 
pictuieeque,  being  well  wooded  and  possessing  several  £ie 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  some  ranges  of  hills  which 
from  their  situation  and  grouping- have  a  very  striking- 
effect.  In  the  north  are  the  limestone  elevations  of  Ben- 
bulUn  (1722  feet)  and  Knocknarea  (1078),  contrasting 
finely  with  the  a4jacent  rugged  gn^  mountains,  among 
whidi  are  King's  Mountain  (1965  feet)  and  Gullogherboy 
(1430).  In  the  west  are  the  ranges  of  th^  Slieve  Qamph 
and  Oz  Mountains,  1300  and  1600  feet  respectively.  The 
Curlew  Mountains  (nearly  900  feet  high)  separate  Sligo 
from  Bosconmion.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Moy,  form- 
ing for  a  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  with  Mayo,  and 
flowing  south-westwards  and  then  northwards  into  Killala 
Bay ;  the  Easky,  flowing  northwards  from  Lough  Easky ; 
the  BaUysadare,  with  its  branches  the  Owenmore^  Owenbeg, 
and  Arrow  or  Unshin ;  and  the  Garvogue,  flowing  from 
Lough  OilL  Except  the  finely  situated  Lough  Gill  (3180 
acres)  extending-  into  Leitrim,  Lough  Arrow  (8010),  and 
Lough  Gata  (3683)^  none  of  the  li^es  have  so  large  an 
area  as  400  acres. 

The  GuboniferoiiB  Moantaiii  limaatone  fermi  the  baila  of  a  mat 
part  of  the  ooanty,  and  indudea  the  Lower  limettone  oalp  or  black 
ahale  series  and  the  Upper  limestone,  which  rises  ooeasionally  into 
a  lofty  tableland.  Theie  is  a  small  tract  of  Yellow  limestone  in 
the  extreme  north,  as  also  on  the  north  and  north-east  of  Lon^ 
Gaia,  whence  it  extends  ibtolCayoi  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  appears 
in  two  masses  near  Lonc^  Arrow.  A  small  tract  of  granite  enters 
the  connty  on  the  soatn-west,  coming  from  between  Longh  Conn 
and  Foxfoid  in  Mayo,  mving  place  to  a  broad  belt  of  trap  porphviy 
bounded  by  a  narrow  fringe  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  stretdies 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  line  of  the  Ox  Monntayis 
to  Ballysadare  Bay.  Iron  is  abundant^  especially  in  the  neif^boor- 
hood  of  the  Ox  Mountains,  but  from  want  of  niel  is  not  worised. 
Pore  copper  is  foond  in  the  oeds  of  some  of  the  rivtn^and  solphate 
of  copper  and  iron  pyrites  occur  in  some  plaoss. 

J^ricuUure.^Then  is  considerable  variety  both  in  the  character 
of  ue  soil  and  in  the  agiicoltnial  advancement  in  different  parts 
oftfaeooonty.  In  some  parts  it  is  il  light  sandy  loam  resting  on  a 
freestone  bottom,  and  in  the  lower  districts  a  rioh  and  deep  mould 
pnrails  resting  on  a  substratum  of  limestone.  Owing  to  the 
moistness  of  the  climate  cattle  feeding  is  found  to  be  the  most 
renuuiecathe  method  of  framings    Out  of  a  total  of  461,129  acres 


2$1,758  or  51'S  per  eftnt  in  1884  were  iknder  grssa,  86,865  under 
crops,  88,481  bog  and  marsh,  70,699  barren  mountain  land,  7677 
woods  and  plantations,  and  417  fUlow,  the  remaining  16,987  acres 
being  under  water,  roads,  fences,  &c  The  total  number  of  hold- 
ings was  16,862,  there  being  752  under  1  acre,  1448  between  1  and 
6  acres  each  in  extent,  6834  oetween  6  and  16,  4692  between  16  and 
80,  1620  between  80  and  60,  and  1211  of  100  acrea  and  upwards. 
The  totsl  area  under  com  crops  in  1884  was  24,824  acres,  while  in 
1876  it  was  80,810 ;  under  green  crops  26,897,  in  1876  80,491 ; 
under  meadow  and  clover  86,120,  in  1876  32,896 ;  and  under  flax 
24,  in  1876  176,— the  total  area  under  tillage  hsTing  d'^creased 
between  1876  and  1884  from  98,872  to  86,886  acres.  Of  the  com 
crone  in  1884  oats  occupied  28,066  acres^  and  green  crops  and  potatoes 
19,886.  The  number  of  horses  between  1876  and  1884  increased 
from  7244  to  8292,  of  assss  fix>m  7688  to  8471 ;  cattle  decreased  ttom 
97,868  to  89,468,  sheep  from  65,867  to  64,824 ;  pigs,  sgain,  increased 
from  19,728  to  26,996,  goats  from  8081  to  4746,  and  poultry  from 
277,118  to  806,609.  According  to  the  landowners  return  Sligo 
was  divided  among  866  proprietors,  possessing  448,897  acres  at  an 
annual  value  of  £210,882,  or  about  9s.  4^  per  acre^  The  principal 
proprietors  were  Colonel  E.  H.  Cooper,  84,120  acres;  Sir  Robert 
Gore  Booth,  81,774 ;  Charles  W.  O'Hara,  21,070 ;  W.  R.  0.  Gors^ 
21,019;  Owen  Wynne,  12,982;  Colonel  King-Harman,  12,629; 
Hon.  Evelyn  Ashlev,  12,426 ;  and  William  Phibbs,  10,607. 

Mant^flaeiurti  and  oiktr  JMudria. — Coarse  woollens  and  linens 
are  manu&ctured  for  home  consumption,  and  there  are  tanneries, 
distilleries,  and  breweries  in  the  prrndpii  towns.  A  considerable 
fleneral  trsde  is  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Ballina  (on  the  Moy)  and 
Sliga  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  viduable,  and  there  are  im- 
portant salmon  fisheries  at  the  moutha  of  the  rivera. 

AdrnkUttraiim  and  Population.— Thi&  county  is  dividsd  into  6 
baronies,  and  contains  87  parishee  and  4  parte  of  parishes,  sad  1292 
townlands.  The  county  has  three  poor-law  unions— Dromoro  West, 
Sligo^  and  Tobercurry— with  parts  of  the  unions  of  Ballina  and 
Boyle  (Roscommon).    It  is  in  the  Connaught  drcnit,  and 


are  held  at  SUgo  and  Quarter  sessions  at  jBallvmote^  Rssky,  and 
Sligo.  It  is  in  the  Dublin  military  district,  and  then  an  barracks 
at  Sliflo.  For  parliamentary  npresentation  the  county  has  since 
1886  formed  two  divirions  (North  and  South),  each  returning  a 
member.  Between  1841  and  1861  the  nopulation  decreased  from 
180,886  to  128,616  or  29  per  cent,  and  by  1881  it  had  decreassd 
to  111,678  (66,144  male^  66,484  females},  or  88*8  per  cent  since 
1841.  In  1881  the  number  of  persons  who  could  read  and  write 
was  62,602,  who  could  read  onlv  16,674,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write  48,402.  There  were  2826  who  could  speak  Irish  only,  while 
24,268  could  speak  Irish  and  English.  Then  wen  10  superior 
schools  with  266  pupils,  of  whom  142  wen  Catholics  and  124  Pro- 
testants, and  211  primary  schools  with  18^14  pupils,  of  whoa 
12,070  wen  Catholics  and  1644  Protestants.  The  principal  towns  are 
Sligo  (population  10,808  in  1881),  Ballina  (1442  in  SUgo  i^id  4818 
in  Mayo),  Ballymot^  (1146),  and  Tobercurry  (1081X 

Sidory  oMd  Anti^uUi6a,—lEk  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  distriet 
was  inhMited  by  the  Noffnatm,  the  capital*  iVsyiiato  being  aoma- 
when  near  the  site  of  the  vressnt  town  of  SUgo.    Afterwards  It 
»f  the  O'Connors,  callsd  O'Connor  Sligo. 
loallT  fell  into  the  power  of  tiie 

part  of  Connani^t,  which,  in  tho 

reisn  of  Eliabeth,  was  divided  into  seven  oounties.  On  the  lands 
of  Carrowmore,  between  SUgo  and  Ballysadsre,  there  is  a  remark* 


wnoiv  near  ue  nie  oi  uie  prosent 
waa  poaseesed  bya  branch  of  the  0'( 
On  the  landing  of  Henry  IL  it  ati 
De  Bnrgoe.    The  district  formea  pa 


able  coUeetion  of  Druidical  remains,  consisting  of  cafasa^  a  drele^ 
cromlechs,  and  jpUlar  stones.  At  Drumdiffe  ii  the  only  round 
tower  now  reuuuninff  in  the  county,  and  a  beautifhl  Celtic  crosa 
18  feet  in  hei^t.  The  principal  monastic  ruins  an  the  abbey  of 
St  ?echan  at  Ballysadare,  with  an  ancient  church  displaying  some 
euiiouB  architecture  of  the  11th  or  12th  century ;  the  remarkabJo 
group  of  buildings  on  Inishmumy ;  and  the  abbev  of  Sliffs  noticed 
under  the  town  below.  There  an  a  oonsiderabla  nummer  of  old 
castles,  but  none  of  special  interest. 

SLIGK),  the  chief  town  of  the  ahove  county  and  an 
important  seaport,  ia  finely  sitnated  at  the  month  of  the 
Qtfvogae,  near  Longh  Oill,  137  miles  north-west  of  Dublin 
by  rail.  The  town  is  rather  irregularly  boilt  and  has  a 
decayed  appearance,  which  somewhat  belies  its  actual  pros- 
perity. Formerly  it  waa  fortified  by  a  castle  and  walls^ 
but  of  these  there  are  now  no  remains.  The  abbey, 
founded  in  1252  by  Maurice  Fitzgeorald,  lord-justioe^  is  one 
of  the  finest  monastic  ruins  in  Ireland.  It  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1414  and  again  in  1642.  Within 
recent  years  measures  have  been  taken  to  preserve  it. 
Three  sides  of  the  cloister  of  the  quadrangle  still  remain, 
and  the  lofty  quadrangular  tower  at  the  junction  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  is  entire.  The  eastern  window,  still 
very  perfect,  is  of  the  date  of  the  original  structure.    The 
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principal  modem  baildings  are  the  new  Oatholic  cathedral, 
in  the  Norman  style  with  a  finely  sculptured  doorway, 
the  town-hall  (1865-66),  the  county  court-house,  the  cus- 
tom-house, the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  barracks.  The 
quays  are  commodious,  and  steamers  ply  to  and  fro  b^ 
tween  Sligo  and  Qlasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Londonderry, — 
the  principal  exports  being  cattle,  fowls,  eggs,  and  butter, 
and  the  imports  coal,  iron,  timber,  and  provisions.  The 
port  is  under  the  control  of  harbour  commissioners.  There 
is  an  important  butter-market,  and  maize,  flour,  and  com 
mills.  The  population  in  1861  was  10,693,  and  in  1881 
it  was  10,808. 

A  castle  was  built  at  Sligo  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald  in  1242,  which 
in  1270  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  O'Donnell ;  in  1810  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Richard,  earl  of  Ulster,  and  was  again  partly  destroyed 
in  1869  and  1804.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  L  the  town 
received  a  market  and  two  annual  lairs ;  in  1618  it  was  incorporated 
and  received  the  privileges  of  a  borough  ;  and  in  1621  it  received 
a  charter  of  the  staple.  In  1641  it  was  besieged  by  the  Parliament- 
ary forces  under  Sir  Charles  Coote,  but  was  afterwards  evacuated, 
and  occupied  by  the  Royalists  till  the  termination  of  the  war.  In 
1688  it  declared  in  favour  of  James  II.,  and,  after  being  captured 
by  the  Enniskilleners,  was  retaken  by  General  Sarsfield,  but  ulti- 
mately surrendered  to  the  earl  of  Granard.  The  borough  was  dis- 
franchised in  1870. 

SLIVEN,  Slivko,  Skldooa,  Islemniye,  or  Isldcte, 
an  important  town  of  East  Roumelia,  situated  at  the 
southern  base  of  the  Balkans,  750  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  several  mountain  streams  flow  south  to  the  Tui^ja, 
a  tributary  of  the  Maritza.  The  luxuriant  foliage  of  its 
trees  and  the  general  picturesqueness  of  its  appearance 
gain  in  effect  by  the  contrast  which  they  present  with  the 
bare  gneiss  and  porphyry  summits  that  rise  immediately 
to  the  north.  On  the  south  it  is  surrounded  by  ordiards, 
gardens,  and  extensive  mulberry  plantations.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  mosques,  the  pubUe  buildings  comprise  a 
synagogue  and  four  Christian  churches;  but  there'  is 
nothing  of  much  architectural  interest  in  the  town.  A 
Qovemment  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  military  cloth- 
ing was  established  in  1834 ;  there  ia  a  good  silk  industry; 
and  Sliven  red  wine  is  famous.  The  population  (Turks^ 
Bulgarians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Gipsies)  was 
22,000  in  1872. 

Sliven,  the  Stlifanoe  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  owes  a  good  deal  of 
its  importance  to  its  strategical  position  on  one  of  the  trans- Balkan 
highways  to  Adrianople  and  the  south.  In  early  times,  when  it 
was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Byzantium  and  Bulgaria,  it 
generally  followed  the  fate  of  Aidos  and  Mesembria  (Misivri). 
After  its  capture  by  the  Turks  (1388)  it  was  one  of  the  "  voinik  " 
towns  which  remained  exempt  fiom  taxes  and  were  allowed  to  elect 
their  own  voivode ;  but  those  privileges  were  lost  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. On  12th  August  1820  Sliven  was  occupied  by  the  Russian 
army  under  Riidiger  and  GortchakoflEl 

SLOANE,  Sib  Hans  (1660-1753),  a  celebrated  collector 
and  successful  physician,  was  bom  on  16th  April  1660  at 
Killileagh  in  coimty  Down,  Ireland,  where  his  father  had 
settled  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch  colony  sent  over  by  James 
I.  He  had  as  a  youth  a  strong  turn  for  collecting  objects 
of  natural  history  and  other  ptuiosities.  This  led  him  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  went  to  London  to  pursue, 
directing  his  attention  assiduously  to  botany,  materia 
medica,  and  pharmacy.  His  collecting  propensities  made 
him  useful  to  the  more  philosophically  minded  Ray  and 
Boyle,  and  procured  him  their  patronage.  After  four 
years  in  London  he  travelled  through  France,  speiiding 
some  time  at  Paris  and  Montpellier,  and  taking  his  M.D. 
degree  at  the  university  of  Orange.  He  returned  to 
London  with  a  considerable  collection  of  plants  and  other 
curiosities,  of  which  the  former  were  sent  to  Ray  and  uti- 
lized by  him  for  his  History  of  Plants.  Sloane  was  quickly 
elected  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Sydenham, 
who  took  a  fancy  to  him  and  gave  him  valuable  introduc- 
tions to  practice.   In  1687  he  became  fellow  of  the  College 


of  Physicians,  and  took  the  opportonity  of  proceeding  to 
Jamaica  the  same  year  as  physician  in  the  suite  of  the 
duke  of  Albemarle.  The  duke  died  soon  after  landing, 
and  Sloane's  visit  lasted  only  fifteen  months ;  but  during 
that  time  he  got  together  about  800  new  species  of  plants, 
the  island  being  at  the  time  virgin  ground  to  the  botanist. 
Of  these  he  published  an  elaborate  catalogue  in  Latin; 
and  at  a  later  date  (1707-25)  he  made  the  experiences 
of  his  visit  the  subject  of  two  sumptuous  folio  volumes. 
EUs  merits  as  a  collector  were  sufficient  to  give  him  a  high 
place  in  the  scientific  circles  of  the  time.  He  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society  in  1693,  and  edited  its  Trcnu- 
actions  for  twenty  years.  His  practice  as  a  physician 
among  the  upper  classes  was  large  and  lucrative;  he  is 
said  to  have  inspired  the  members  of  the  court  and  arisUv 
cracy  with  the  '*  greatest  confidence  in  his  prescriptions." 
In  the  pamphlets  written  concerning  Dr  Cockbum's  sale 
of  a  secret  remedy  for  dysentery  and  other  fluxes,  it  was 
stated  for  the  defence  that  Sloane  himself  did  not  disdain 
the  same  kind  of  professional  conduct ;  and  there  is  some 
colour  given  to  that  charge  by  the  fact  that  his  only  medi- 
cal piece,  an  Account  of  a  Medicine  for  Soreness  Weakness^ 
and  other  Distempers  of  the  Eyes  (London,  1745)  was  not 
given  to  the  world  until  its  author  was  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  and  had  retired  from  practice. 

On  the  accession  of  George  L  Sloane  was  made  physician- 
general  to  the  army,  and  in  1716  was  created  a  baronet, 
being  the  first  medical  practitioner  to  receive  an  hereditary 
title.  In  1719  he  became  president  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  held  the  office  sixteen  years.  In  1727  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  presidential  chair  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  he  retired  from  it  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
''much  against  the  inclination  of  that  respectable  body, 
who  chose  Martin  Folkes  to  succeed  him,  and  in  a  public 
assembly  thanked  him  for  the  great  and  eminent  services 
which  he  had  rendered  them."  Sloane's  memory  survives 
more  by  his  judicious  investments  than  by  anything  that  he 
contributed  to  the  subject-matter  of  natural  science  or  even 
of  his  own  profession ;  his  name  is  absolutely  unkno¥m  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  and  his  services  to  botany  wero 
such  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  would  be  soon  forgotten. 
But  his  purchase  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea  has  perpetuated 
his  memory  in  the  name  of  a  "place,''  a  street,  and  a  square. 
His  great  stroke  as  a  collector  was  to  acquire  (by  bequest, 
conditional  on  paying  ofiT  certain  debts)  in  1701  the  cabinet 
of  William  Courten,  who  had  made  collecting  the  business 
of  his  life.  When  Sloane  retired  from  active  work  in  1741 
his  library  and  cabinet  of  curiosities,  which  he  took  with 
him  from  Bloomsbury  to  his  house  in  Chelsea,  had  grown 
to  be  very  extensive  and  of  unique  value.  On  his  death 
on  11th  January  1753  he  bequeathed  his  books,  manu- 
scripts, prints,  drawings,  pictures,  medals,  coins,  seals, 
cameos,  and  other  curiosities  to  the  nation,  on  condition 
that  parliament  should  pay  to  his  executors  £20,000,  which 
was  a  good  deal  less  than  the  value  of  the  collection.  The 
bequest  was  accepted  on  those  terms. by  an  Act  passed  the 
same  year,  and  the  collection,  together  with  George  II-'s 
royal  Ubrary,  &c.,  was  opened  to  the  public  at  Bloomsbury 
as  the  British  Museum  in  1759.  Among  his  other  acts  of 
benevolence  or  munificence  may  be  mentioned  his  gift  to 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  the  freehold  of  the  botanical 
or* physic  garden,  which  they  had  rented  from  the  Chelsea 
estate  since  1673,  also  his  help  in  starting  the  foundling 
hospital  Sloane  is  described  as  having  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable presence  and  of  courtly  address. 

See  Weld,  History  of  the  JRoycU  Society,  I  450  (London,  18i8); 
and  Mnnk,  ItoU  of  the  College  ^  Physieiant,  2d  ed.,  L  466  (Lon- 
don, 1878). 

SLODTZ,  RxNii  MicHSL  or  Michel  Anoe  (1715-1764), 
French  sculptor,  was  born  at  Paris  on  29th  September 
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1715.  He  passed  seventeen  years  of  his  life  at  Rome^ 
where  he  was  chosen  to  execute  a  statue  of  St  Bruno,  one 
of  the  best  modem  works  of  the  class  in  St  Peter's.  He 
was  also  the  sculptor  of  .the  tomb  of  Marquis  Capponi  in 
St  John  of  the  Florentines.  Other  workis  of  his  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  church  of  St  Louis  of  France  and  at  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala.  After  his  return  to  France,  Slodtz,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brothers  Sebastian  and  Paul,  produced 
many  decorative  works  in  the  churches  of  Paris,  and, 
though  much  has  been  destroyed,  his  most  considerable 
achievement — the  tomb  of  Languet  de  Gergy  in  St  Sul- 
pice — exists  at  the  present  day.  He  died  at  Paris  on  26th 
October  1764. 

Slodtx  had  been,  likd  his  brothers,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  many  particulars  of  hiJi  life  are  pre- 
aenred  in  a  memoir  written  by  Cochin,  and  also  in  a  letter  f^m  the 
same  to  the  (ktxtUe  LUUravr«,  which  was  reproduced  by  Castilhon 
in  the  N4erologe  of  1766.  Slodtz's  father  (1656-1726)  was  also  a 
Bcolutor,  bom  at  Antwerp ;  he  became  a  pupil  of  Qirardon  and 
worked  mostly  under  him  at  Versailles  and  the  Tuileries. 


Bee  a  N.  Ooefain,  Mim.  inM.,  Fula,  1881 :  Bwbet  de  Joay,  Sentoiiin 
tf«  loHvrv,  Parte,  18M ;  Doaeteiu,  ATii$k*  /ycmfoie  d  fthimgrn;  Faris,  18&S. 

SLONIM,  a  district  town  of  Russia^  in  the  government 
of  Orodoo^  105  miles  south-east  of  Grodno  and  20  from 
the  railway  from  Moscow  to  Warsaw,  on  the  high  craggy 
banks  of  Uie  Schara.  It  derives  its  importance  from  this 
rirer,  which  is  navigable  and  enters  tiie  system  of  the 
Ogin^  Canal  connecting  the  Niemen  with  the  Dnieper. 
Com,  tar,  and  especially  timber  are  exported  annually  to  a 
large  amount,  which  in  1882  reached  the  value  of  £20,700. 
The  population  was  21,110  in  1883. 

Stooim  is  a  very  old  town,  being  mentioned  in  1040,  when 
Yaroslaff  defeated  the  Lithuanians  in  its  neighbourhood  and  oom- 
Mlled  them  to  acknowledge  hu  rule.  In  1241  the  Mongols,  under 
Batyi,  pillaged  it  and  burned  its  wooden  fort  Owing  to  its  position 
between  Galician  Russia  and  Lithuania,  it  often  dumfled  lumds 
ontil  it  was  conquered  by  the  Lithuanians  in  the  14th  century. 
From  1631  to  1685  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Lithuanian  $tiMi  and 
became  a  flourishing  city.  '  In  the  18th  century,  under  the  hetman 
Ogjnski,  a  canal  was  dug  to  connect  the  Schara  with  the  Dnieper. 
Oginski  embellished  the  city  and  founded  there  a  printing-omoe. 
Russia  annexed  the  town  in  1705. 

SLOTH.  The  general  characters  by  which  the  family 
Bradypodidm  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  order 
EdaUata  have  been  given  in  the  article  MufifAiJA  (vol. 
XV.  p.  384).  The  sloths,  as  the  animals  of  this  family  are 
called  on  account  of  the  habitual  sluggishness  of  their 


Two-toed  sloth  {Cholaput  hoffmannij. 

movements,  are  the  most  strictly  arboreal  of  all  mammals, 
living  entirely  among  the  branches  of  trees,  usually  hang- 
ing tmder  them,  with  their  backs  downwards,  and  clinging 


to  them  with  the  simple  hook-like  organs  to  which  the 
terminations  of  all  their  limbs  are  reduced.  When  they 
are  obliged  from  any  cause  to  descend  to  the  ground,  which 
they  rarely,  tf  ever,  do  voluntarily,  their  limbs,  owing  to 
their  unequal  length  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
feet — ^which  allows  the  animals  to  rest  only  on  the  outer 
edge — are  most  inefficient  for  terrestrial  progression,  and 
the  sloths  crawl  along  a  level  surface  with  considerable 
difficulty.  Though  generally  slow  and  inactiye,  even  when 
in  their  natural  haunts,  they  can  on  occasions  travel  with 
considerable  rapidity  along  the  branches,  and,  as  they  do 
not  leap,  like  most  other  arboreal  creatures,  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  swaying  of  the  boughs  by  the  wind  to 
pass  from  tree  to  tree.  They  feed  entirely  on  leaves  and 
young  shoots  and  fruits,  which  they  gather  in  their  mouth, 
the  fore-limbs  aiding  in  dragging  boughs  within  reach,  but 
not  being  used  as  hands,  as  they  are  by  monkeys,  squirrels, 
Ac  When  sleeping  they  roll  themselyes  up  in  a  ball, 
and,  owing  to  the  dry  shaggy  character  of  their  hair,  are 
very  inconspicuous  among  the  mosses  and  lichens. with 
which  the  trees  of  their  native  forests  abound ;  and  the 
concealment  thus  afforded  is  heightened  in  some  species 
by  the  peculiar  greenish  tint  of  the  outer  covering, — very 
uncommon  in  mammals.  This  is  not  due  to  the  colour  of 
the  hair  itself,  but  to  the  presence  upon  its  surface  of  an 
alga,  the  lodg^nent  of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  fluted  or 
rough  surface  of  the  exterior  of  the  hair,  and  the  growth 
of  which  is  promoted  by  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  gloomy  tropical  forests,  as  it  soon  disappears  from 
the  hair  of  animals  kept  in  captivity  in  England.  Sloths 
are  nocturnal,  silent,  inoffensive,  and  solitary  animals,  and 
produce  usually  but  one  young  at  birth.  They  appear 
to  show  an  ahnoet  reptilian  tenacity  of  life,  surviving  the 
most  severe  ixguries  and  large  doses  of  poisons,  and  ex- 
hibiting longer  persistence  of  irritability  of  muscular  tissue 
after  death  than  other  mammals.  ^ 

The  sloths  were  all  included  in  the  Linnean  genus  Bradypusj  but 
Dliger  f  ery  properly  separated  the  species  with  but  two  claws  on 
the  fore-feet,  under  the  name  of  Cholamu,  learinff  Bradyput  for 
those  with  tiiree. 

Q«nus  Btadjffnu. — Three-toed  sloths.  Teeth  usually  |  on  each 
side ;  no  tooth  proiectinff  sreatly  beyond  the  otfiers ;  the  first  in 
the  upper  jaw  much  smii^r  than  any  of  the  others ;  the  ^rst  in 
the  lower  jaw  broad  and  compressed ;  the  grinding  surfaces  of  all 
much  cupped.  Vertebra :  €19.  D  and  L  20  (of  whioh  15  to  17 
bear  ribs),  8  6,  0  IL  All  the  known  species  present  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  *  of  possessing  nine  cervical  vertebne,  i.e.^  nine 
vertebrae  in  front  of  the  one  which  bears  the  first  thoracic  rib  (or 
first  rib  connected  with  the  sternum,  and  correspondins  in  its 
general  relations  with  tlie  first  rib  of  other  mammals) ;  out  the 
ninth,  and  sometimes  the  eighth,  bears  a  pair  of  short  movable 
ribs.  The  arms  or  fors-limbs  are  considerably  longer  than  the  hind 
legs.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  complete,  free,  and  capable  of 
pronation  and  supination.  The  hand  is  long,  very  narrow,  habit- 
ually curved,  and  terminates  in  three  pointed  curved  claws,  in 
close  apposition  with  each  other ;  they  are,  in  fact,  incapable  of 
being  divaricated,  so  that  the  band  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
triple  hook,  fit  only  for  the  function  of  suspension  from  the  boughs 
of  trees.  The  foot  closely  resembles  the  hand  in  its  general  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  use.  The  sole  is  habitually  turned  inwards  and 
cannot  be  ap|plied  to  the  ground  in  walking.  The  tongue  is  short 
and  soft,  ana  the  stomach  Urge  and  complex,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  ruminating  animals.  The  windpipe  or  trachea 
has  the  remarkable  peculiarity  among  mammals — not  un frequent 
among  birds  and  reptiles — of  being  folded  on  itself  before  it  reaches 
the  lungs.     The  mamma  are  two  and  ^ctond  in  position. 

"Ai'  is  the  common  name  given  in  books  to  the  three -toed 
sloths.  They  were  all  comprised  bv  Linnaus  under  the  species 
Bradypus  tridactylus.  More  recently  Dr  Gray  has  described  as 
many  as  eleven,  ranged  in  two  genera,  Bradypus  and  ArelopUhecus ; 
but  the  distinctions  which  he  assigns  both  to  species  and  to  genera 
do  not  bear  close  examination.  Some  are  covered  uniformly  with  a 
grey  or  greyish  brown  coat ;  othere  have  a  dark  collar  of  donated 
hain  around  the  shouldera  {B.  iorquaiua) ;  some  have  the  hair  of 
the  &ce  very  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bead  and 
neck ;  and  othera  have  a  remarkable-looking  patch  of  soft  short  hair 
on  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  consistmg  when  best  markeil 
of  a  median  stripe  of  glossy  black,  bordered  on  each  side  by  bright 
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oranm,  yellow,  or  whito.  There  are  alio  straehml  di£foreiicae  in 
the  BKuIla,  as  in  the  amount  of  .inflation  of  the  pterygoid  bones, 
which  indicate  real  differences  of  species ;  bnt  the  materials  in  onr 
mnseums  are  not  yet  safficient  to  correlate  thoM  with  external 
eharacters  and  geographical  distribution.  The  nabita  of  all  are 
apparently  alike.  They  are  natives  of  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Pern, 
and  one  if  not  two  species  {B.  infuscCUiu  and  B.  eatlaneieep») 
extend  nortb>  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  far  as  Nicaragua.  Of 
the  former  of  these  Dr  Seeman  says  that,  thoueh  general^  silent, 
a  specimen  in  captivity  uttered  a  shrill  sound  like  a  monkey  when 
forcibly  puUea  away  from  the  tree  to  which  it  was  holding.^ 

Genus  CAote/jui. —Teeth  |;  the  most  anterior  in  both  jaws 
separated  by  an  interval  from  the  others,  veiy  Urge,  caniniform, 
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wearing  to  a  sharp,  bevelled  edge  against  the  opposing  tooth,  the 
upper  shutting  in  front  of  the  lower  when  the  mouui  is  closed, 
unlike  the  true  canines  of  heterodont  mammals.     Yeitebne :  C  6 


or  7,  D  23-24,  L  8,  S  7-8,  C  4-6.  One  spades  {C.  didaefyltu)  has 
the  ordinary  number  of  vertebne  in  the  neck ;  but  an  otherwise 
closely  allied  form  (C  hoffmanni)  has  but  six.  The  tail  is  very 
rudimentarv.  The  hand  generally  resembles  that  of  Btxtdjffua ;  but 
there  are  only  two  functional  digits,  with  claws, — ^those  answeringto 
the  second  and  third  of  the  typical  pentadactyle  manna.  The 
structure  of  the  hind  limb  generally  resembles  that  of  Bradyput, 
the  appellation  "two- toed'*  referring  only  to  the  anterior  hmb, 
for  in  tne  foot  the  three  middle  toes  are  functionally  developed  and 
of  nearly  eoual  size.  C,  didcutylm,  which  has  been  longest  Known, 
is  commonly  called  bv  the  native  name  of  Unau,  It  inhabits  the 
forests  of  BraziL  C.  hofffnanni  has  a  more  northern  geographical 
range,  extending  from  Ecuador  through  Panama  to. Costa  Rica. 
Its  voice,  which  is  seldom  heard,  is  like  the  bleat  of  a  sheep,  and 
if  the  animal  is  seized  it  snorts  violently.  Both  species  are  very 
variable  in  external  coloratio.n.  (W.  H.  F.) 

SLOUGH,  an  urban  sanitaiy  district  of  BucUngham- 
shire,  England,  is  situated  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
18}  miles  west  of  London  and  2  north  of  Windsor. 
Within  recent  years  it  has  largely  increased,  and  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  good  shops  and  villas.  It  is  supplied 
with  water  from  artesian  wells.  The  parish  church  of  St 
Mary,  erected  1837,  has  been  recently  enlarged.  Among 
other  public  buildings  are  the  British  orphan  asylum,  the 
Eton  union  workhouse,  and  the  reading-room  and  literary 
institute.  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  resided 
at  Slough,  and  there  constructed  his  telescope.  The 
population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district,  which  embraces 
parts  of  the  parishes  of  Stoke  Poges  and  Upton-cum-Chal- 
▼ey,  in  1871  was  4509,  and  in  1881  (area^  401  acres)  it 
was  5095. 

SLOVAKS.    See  Slavs. 

SLOVENES.     See  Slavs. 

SLUO.     See  Snail. 

SLUTSK,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Minsk,  situated  on  the  Shitcha  river  (tributary  of  the 
Pripet),  123  miles  south  of  Minsk.  This  old  town  is  men- 
tioned in  the  12th  century  as  a  dependency  of  Eieff,  and, 
like  other  towns  of  the  region,  was  devastated  by  the  Tatars, 
and  later  suffered  in  the  wars  between  Russia  and  Poland. 
It  is  now  merely  a  large  village,  whose  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  with  a  little  trade  in  com, 
timber,  and  wooden  wares.  The  immense  marshy  and 
woody  tracts  of  the  Folyesie  (see  MnrsK)  surround  it  on 
all  sides,  the  Stutcha  being  its  chief  means  of  communica- 
tion. Its  population  remains  almost  stationary  and  was 
19,000  in  1883. 

SMALLPOX,  or  Vabiola  (twtrtM,  "  a  pimple  "),  an  acute 
infectious  disease  characterized  by  fever  and  by  the  appear- 
ance on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  an  eruption,  which,  after 
passing  through  various  stages,  dries  up,  leaving  more  or 
less  distinct  cicatrices.  Few  diseases  have  been  so  destruc- 
tive to  human  life  as  smallpox,  and  it  has  ever  been  re- 
garded with  horror  alike  from  its  fatality,  its  loathsome 
accompaniments  and  disfiguring  effects,  and  from  the  fact 
that  no  age  and  condition  of  life  are  exempt  from  liability 
to  its  occurrence.  Although  in  most  civilized  countries 
its  ravages  have  been  greatly  limited  by  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination,  yet  epidemic  outbreaks  are  far 
^  Qodman  and  Salvin's  BUiogia  Oentrali-Ameneana,  p.  184. 


from  uncommon,  affecting  especially  those  who  are  un- 
protected, or  whose  protection  has  become  weakened  by 
lapse  of  time. 

Much  obscurity  surrounds  the  early  history  of  smallpox. 
It  appearfi  to  have  been  imported  into  Europe  from  Asia» 
where  it  bad  been  known  and  recognized  from  remote 
antiquity.  The  earliest  accounts  of  its  existence  reach 
back  to  the  middle  and'  end  of  the  6th  century,  when  it 
was  described  by  Procopius  and  Gregory  of  Tours  as  oecur- 
ring  in  epidemic  form  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  one  of  the  narratives  of  the  expedition  of  Uio 
Abyssinians  against  Mecca  (e.  650)  the  usual  miraculous 
details  are  combined  with  a  notice  of  smallpox  breaking 
out  among  the  invaders.*  Not  a  few  authorities,  however, 
regard  these  accounts  as  referring  not  to  smallpox  bnt  to 
plague.  The  most  reliable  statements  as  to  the  early  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  are  found  in  Rhazes  (see  vol  xv.  p. 
805),  by  whom  its  symptoms  were  clearly  described,  its 
pathology  explained  by  a  humoral  or  fermentation  theory, 
and  directions  given  for  its  treatment.  During  the  period 
of  the  crusades  smallpox  appears  to  have  spread  exten- 
sively through  Europe,  and  hospitals  for  its  treatment  were 
erected  in  many  countries.  But  at  this  period  and  for 
centuries  afterwards  the  references  to  the  subject  include 
in  all  likelihood  other  diseases,  since  no  precise  distinction 
appears  to  have  been  made  between  the  different  forms  of 
eruptive  fever  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  SmaJl- 
pox  was  known  in  England  as  early  as  the  13th  century, 
and  had  probably  existed  there  before.  It  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  America  shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  that  continent,  and  there,  as  in  Europe  and  throughout 
the  known  world,  destructive  epidemics  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  during  succeeding  centuries. 

The  only  known  factor  in  the  origin  of  smallpox  is  con- 
tagion,— this  malady  being  probably  the  most  contagious  of 
all  diseases.  Its  outbreak  in  epidamic  form  in  a  locality 
may  frequently  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  a  single 
case  from  a  distance.  The  most  direct  means  of  com- 
municating smallpox  is  inoculation  (see  below).  By  far 
the  most  common  cause  of  conveyance  of  the  disease, 
however,  is  contact  with  the  persons  or  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  those  already  affected.  The  atmosphere 
around  a  smallpox  patient  is  charged  with  the  products 
of  the  disease,  which  likewise  cling  tenaciously  to  clothing; 
furniture,  dec.  The  disease  is  probably  communicable  from 
its  earliest  manifestations  onwards  to  its  close,  but  it  is 
generally  held  that  the  most  infectious  period  extends  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption  till  the  drying  up  of  the 
pustules.  Smallpox  may  also  readily  be  communicated 
by  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  its  effects. 
No  age  is  exempt  from  susceptibility  to  smallpox.  In- 
fants are  occasionally  bom  with  the  eruption  or  its  marks 
upon  their  bodies,  proving  that  they  had  undergone  the 
disease  in  utero.  Dark-skinned  races  are  said  to  suffer 
more  readily  and  severely  than  whites.  One  attack  of 
smallpox  as  a  rule  confers  immunity  from  any  recurrence, 
but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Over- 
crowding and  all  insanitary  surroundings  favour  the  spread 
of  smallpox  where  it  has  broken  out ;  but  the  most  in- 
fluential condition  of  all  is  the  amount  of  protection 
afforded  to  a  community  by  previous  attacks  and,  especi- 
ally in  the  present  day,  by  vaccination.  Such  protection, 
although  for  a  time  most  effectual,  tends  to  become  ex- 
hausted, unless  renewed.  Hence  in  a  large  population 
there  is  always  likely  to  be  an  increasing  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  become  susceptible  to  smallpox.  This 
probably  explains    its   occasional   and   even   apparcShtly 


•  See  N^deke,  CfeschicMe  der  Pener .  .  .  a«#  2Wan' (Leydan,  187»X 
p.  21&  N^deke  thinks  that  this  notice  may  be  taken  from  gennlM 
historical  tnditlon,  and  seems  to  find  an  allusion  to  it  in  an  old  poem. 
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periodic  epidemie  oatbreaks  in  large  centres,  and  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  most  severe  cases  occur  at  the 
commencement, — those  least  protected  being  necessarily 
more  liable  to  be  first  and  most  seriously  attacked. 

While  the  symptoms  of  smaUpoz  are  essentially  the 
same  in  character  in  all  cases,  they  are  variously  mcdified 
according  to  the  form  which  the  disease  may  assume, 
there  being  certain  well-marked  varieties  of  this  as  of 
most  other  infections  maladies.  The  following  descrip- 
tion applies  to  an  average  case.  After  the  reception  into 
the  system  of  the  smaUpoz  contagion  the  onset  of  the 
symptoms  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  incubation,  during 
which  the  patient  may  or  may  not  complain.  This  period 
is  believed  to  be  from  about  ten  to  fourteen  days.  In  cases 
of  direct  inoculation  of  the  virus  it  is  considerably  shorter. 
The  invasion  of  the  symptoms  is  sudden  and  severe,  in 
the  form  of  a  rigor  followed  by  fever  (the  primary /ever)^ 
in  which  the  temperature  rises  to  103*  or  104*  Fahr.  or 
higher,  notwithstanding  that  perspiration  may  be  going  on. 
A  quick  pulse  is  present,  together  with  thirst  and  con- 
stipation, while  intense  headache  accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing  Mid  pain  in  the  back  is  among  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  initial  symptoms.  Occasionally  the  disease  is 
ushered  in  by  convulsions.  Some  authorities  hold  that 
the  more  violent  the  invasion  the  more  severe  the  attack 
is  likely  to  prove.  These  symptoms  continue  with  greater 
or  less  intensity  throughout  two  entire  days,  and  during 
their  course  there  may  occasionally  be  noticed  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  inner  sides  of  the  thighs,  a  diffuse  redness 
accompanied  by  slight  spots  of  extravasation  {petechia^ 
the  appearance  somewhat  resembling  that  of  scarlet  fever. 
These  "prodromal  rashes,"  as  they  are  termed,  appear  to 
be  more  frequent  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  special  significance.  They 
are  probably  more  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  the  mildest 
form  of  amallpoz  (varioloid),  referred  to  below.  On  the 
third  day  the  characteristic  eruption  begins  to  make  its 
appearance.  It  Lb  almost  always  first  seen  on  the  face, 
particularly  about  the  forehead  and  roots  of  the  hair,  in 
the  form  of  a  general  redness;  but  upon  this  surface 
there  may  be  felt  by  the  finger  numerous  elevated  points 
more  or  less  thickly  set  together.  The  eruption,  which  is 
accompanied  by  heat  and  itching,  spreads  over  the  face, 
tnmk,  and  extremities  iu  the  course  of  a  few  hours, — con- 
tinumg;  ho'wever,  to  come  out  more  abundantly  for  one  or 
two  days.  It  Lb  always  most  marked  on  the  exposed  parts ; 
but  in  such  a  case  as  that  now  described  the  individual 
*' pocks"  are  separated  from  each  other  (discrete).  On 
the  second  or  third  day  after  its  appearance  the  eruption 
undeigoes  a  change, — ^the  pocks  becoming  vesicles  fiUed 
with  a  clear  fluid.  These  vesicles  attain  to  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  in  their  centre  there  is  a  slight  depression, 
giving  the  characteristic  umbilicated  appearance  to  the 
IK)cL  The  clear  contents  of  these  vesicles  gradually  become 
turbid,  and  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  they  are  changed 
into  pustules  containing  yellow  matter,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  increase  still  further  in  size  and  lose  the  central 
depression.  Accompanying  this  change  there  are  great 
surrounding  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  skin,  which, 
where  the  eruption  u  thickly  set,  produce  much  disfigure- 
ment and  render  the  features  unrecognizable,  while  the 
affected  parts  emit  an  offensive  odour,  particularly  if,  as 
often  happens,  the  pustules  break.  The  eruption  is  present 
not  only  on  the  skin  but  on  mucous  membranes,  that  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  being  affected  at  an  early  period ; 
and  the  swelling  produced  here  is  not  only  a  source  of 
great  discomfort  but  even  of  danger  from  the  obstruction 
thus  occasioned  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  air-passages. 
The  voice  is  hoarse  and  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  comes  from 


the  mouth.  The  mutonB  membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  simi- 
larly affected,  while  that  of  the  eyes  may  also  be  involved, 
to  the  danger  of  permanent  impairment  of  sight.  The 
febrile  symptoms  which  ushered  in  the  disease  undergo 
marked  abatement  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  on 
the  third  day,  but  on  the  eighth  or  ninth,  when  the 
vesicles  become  converted  into  pustules,  there  is  a  return 
of  the  fever  {secondary  or  suppurative  fever\  often  to  a 
severe  extent,  and  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  pro- 
minent nervous  phenomena,  such  as  great  restlessness, 
delirium,  or  coma.  On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the 
pustules  show  signs  of  drying  up  (desiccation),  and  along 
with  this  the  febrile  symptoms  decline.  Great  itching 
of  the  skin  attends  this  stage.  The  scabs  produced  by 
the  dried  pustules  gradually  fall  off  and  a  reddish  brown 
spot  remains,  which,  according  to  the  depth  of  skiD  in- 
volved in  the  disease,  leaves  a  permanent  white  depressed 
soar, — this  "  pitting  "  so  characteristic  of  smaUpoz  being 
specially  marked  on  the  face.  Convalescence.in  this  form 
of  the  disease  is  as  a  rule  uninterrupted. 

There  are  certain  varieties  of  smallpox  depending  upon 
the  form  it  assumes  or  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 
Confluent  smallpox  (variola  conjiuens),  while  essentially  the 
same  in  its  general  characters  as  the  form  already  described, 
differs  from  it  in  the  much  greater  severity  of  all  the 
symptoms  even  from  the  onset,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  eruption,  which,  instead  of  showing  itself  in  isolated 
pocks,  appears  in  large  patches  run  together,  giving  a 
blistered  aspect  to  the  affected  skin.  This  confluent  condi- 
tion is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  face,  and  produces 
shocking  disfigurement,  while  subsequently  deep  scars  re- 
main and  the  hair  may  be  lost.  The  mucous  membranes 
suffer  in  a  similar  degree  of  severity,  and  dangerous  com- 
plications may  arise  from  the  presence  of  the  disease  in 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  eyes.  Both  the  primary  and 
secondary  fevers  are  extremely  severe.  The  mortality  is 
very  high,  and  it  is  generally  estimated  that  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  such  cases  prove  fatal,  either  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  or  from  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
complications  which  are  specially  apt  to  attend  upon  it 
Convalescence  is  apt  to  be  slow  and  interrupted.  Another 
variety  is  that  in  which  the  eruption  assumes  the  hrnmor- 
rhagio  form  owing  to  bleeding  taking  place  into  the  pocks 
after  their  formation.  This  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with 
haemorrhages  from  various  mucous  surfaces  (particularly  in 
the  case  of  females),  occasionally  to  a  dangerous  degree 
and  with  symptoms  of  great  prostration.  Many  of  such 
cases  prove  fatiU.  A  still  more  serious  form  is  that  termed 
malignant  smallpox,  in  which,  as  in  the  malignant  forms 
of  other  infectious  diseaoes  (see  Mxasles  and  Scarlet 
FevxbX  the  patient  is  from  the  onset  overwhelmed  with 
the  poison  and  quickly  succumbs, — the  rash  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  appearing  or  showing  the  haemorrhagic  or  purpuric 
character.  Such  cases  are,  however,  comparatively  rare. 
The  term  varioloid  or  modified  smallpox  is  applied  to 
cases  occurring  in'  persons  constitutionally  but  little  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease,  or  in  whom  the  protective  influence 
of  vaccination  or  a  previous  attack  of  smallpox  still  to 
some  extent  exists.  Cases  of  'this  mild  kind  are  of  very 
common  occurrence  where  vaccination  has  been  systematic- 
ally carried  out  As  compared  with  an  average  case  of 
the  unmodified  disease  as  above  described,  this  form  is 
very  marked,  the  differences  exiending  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease.  (1)  As  regards  its  onset,  the  initial  fever 
is  much  milder  and  the  premonitory  symptoms  altogether 
less  in  severity.  (2)  As  regards  the  eruption,  the  number 
of  pocks  is  smaller,  often  only  a  few  and  mostly  upon  the 
body.  They  not  unfrequently  abort  before  reaching  the 
sta^e  of  suppuration;  but  should  they  proceed  to  this 
stage  the  secondary  fover  is  extremely  slight  or  even 
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absent.  There  is  little  or  no  pitting.  (3)  As  regards  com- 
plications and  injurious  results,  these  are  rarely  seen  and 
the  risk  to  life  is  insignificant. 

Yarions  circumstances  affect  the  mortality  in  ordinary 
smallpox  and  increase  the  dangers  attendant  upon  it. 
The  character  of  the  epidemic  has  an  important  influence. 
In  tome  outbreaks  the  type  of  the  disease  is  much  more 
seTere  than  in  others,  and  the  mortality  consequently 
greater.  Smallpox  is  most  fatal  at  the  extremes  of  life, 
except  in  the  case  of  vaccinated  infants,  in  whom  there  is 
immunity  from  tha  disease.  Again,  any  ordinary  case 
with  discrete  eruption  is  serious,  and  a  case  of  confluent 
or  even  semi-confluent  character  lb  much  more  grave,  while 
the  haemorrhagic  variety  b  frequently  and  the  malignant 
always  fatal  Numerous  and  often  dangerous  complica- 
tions, although  liable  to  arise  in  all  cases,  are  more  apt  to 
occur  in  the  severer  fonns,  and  in  general  at  or  after  the 
supervention  of  the  secondary  fever.  The  most  important 
are  inflammatory  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  such 
as  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia,  diphtheritic  condi* 
tions  of  the  tiiroat,  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Destructive  ulceration  affect- 
ing the  eyes  or  ears  are  well-known  and  formidable  dan- 
gers, while  various  affections  of  the  skin,  in  the  form  of 
erysipelas,  abscess,  or  carbuncles,  are  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence.  Persons  of  enfeebled  health,  and  those  whose 
constitutions  are  impaired  by  intemperance,  readily  suc- 
cumb to  attacks  of  smallpox,  even  of  comparatively  mild 
character,  as  do  also  pregnant  women,  to  whom  this  dis- 
ease is  peculiarly  dangerous. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  conditions  tending  to 
affect  the  mortality  from  smallpox,  alike  in  the  individual 
and  the  community,  is  the  protection  afforded  by  Vaccina- 
tion (q.v,).  During  the  first  decade  of  life,  if  vaccination 
has  been  fuUy  and  successfully  accomplished  in  infancy, 
the  risk  of  death  from  smallpox  is  nil ;  but,  should  the 
disease  be  caught — which  is  improbable — it  will  in  all 
likelihood  show  itself  in  the  mild  form  of  varioloid.  As 
regards  revaccination,  it  has  been  found  in  all  smallpox 
hospitals  that  the  attendants  and  nurses  escape  the  disease 
when  revaccinated.  In  the  experience  of  the  late  Dr 
Waller  Lewis  in  the  case  of  an  average  of  10,504  persons 
permanently  employed  in  the  General  Post  Office,  London, 
all  of  whom  had  to  be  reVaccinated  on  admission,  it  was 
proved  that  in  the  ten  year?  1870-79  not  a  single  fatal 
case  of  smallpox  occurred,  and  only  ten  mild  cases  were 
seen  during  a  period  embracing  two  epidemics. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  smallpox  is  conducted 
upon  the  same  general  principles  as  that  for  the  other 
infectious  diseases  (see  Choleba,  Diphtheria,  Msaslep, 
ScARLXT  Fevsb).  The  establishment  of  smallpox  hospitals 
separated  as  far  as  possible  from  populous  localities,  and 
the  prompt  removal  of  cases  of  the  disease  where  practi- 
cable, as  well  as  the  diligent  prosecution  of  vaccination  and 
revaccination,  are  among  the  first  requirements.  The  plan 
introduced  into  several  large  towns  of  compulsory  notifica- 
tion of  infectious  diseases  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The 
special  treatment  applicable  to  a  person  suffering  from 
smallpox  includes  in  the  first  place  the  providing  competent 
nurses,  who,  together  with  all  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  patient,  should  be  duly  protected  by  recent  vaccina- 
tion. The  patient  should  lie  on  a  soft  bed  in  a  well-venti- 
lated but  somewhat  darkened  room  and  be  fed  with  the 
lighter  forms  of  nutriment,  such  as  milk,  soupp,  tc.  The 
skin  should  be  sponged  occasionally  with  tepid  water,  and 
the  mouth  and  throat  washed  with  a  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  Oondy's  fluid,  or  other  safe  disinfectant.  In  a 
severe  case,  with  evidence  of  much  prostration,  stimulants 
may  be  advantageously  employed.  The  patient  should  be 
lilways  carefully  watched,  and  special  vigilance  is  called 


for  where  delirium  exists.  This  symptom  may  sometimes 
be  lessened  by  sedatives,  such  as  opium,  the  bromides, 
or  chloral  With  the  view  of  preventing  pitting  many 
applications  have  been  proposed,  but  probably  the  l>est 
are  cold  or  tepid  compresses  of  light  weight  kept  constantly 
applied  over  the  face  and  eyes.  The  water  out  of  which 
these  are  wrung  may  be  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  or 
boracic  acid.  When  the  pustules  have  dried  up  the  itching 
this  produces  may  be  much  relieved  by  the  application  of 
oil  or  vaseline.  Complications  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  they 
arito  and  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease  treated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ^>ecial  symptoms  presented.  In  cases  where 
the  eruption  is  tardy  of  appearing  and  the  attack  threatens 
to  assume  the  malignant  form,  the  writer  has  seen  marked 
benefit  attend  the  use  of  the  wet  pack.  Disinfectants 
should  be  abundantly  employed  in  the  room  and  its  vicinity, 
and  all  clothing,  d:c.,  in  contact  with  the  patient  should  be 
burnt 

Inoculation, — Previous  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
the  method  of  preventive  treatment  by  what  was  kno^ii 
as  inoculation  had  been  employed.  This  con^idted  in  in- 
troducing into  the  system — in  a  similar  way  to  the  method 
now  commonly  employed  in  vaccination — the  smallpox 
virus  from  a  mild  case  with  the  view  of  reproducing  the 
disease  also  in  a  mild  form  in  the  person  inoculated,  and 
thus  affording  him  protection  from  further  attack.  Tlii.i 
plan  had  apparently  been  resorted  to  by  Eastern  nations 
from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  disease.  .  It  was 
known  to  be  extensively  practised  in  Turkey  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  when,  chiefly  through  the  letters 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  it  became  known  and  was 
speedily  adopted  in  England.  There  is  no  donbt,  both 
from  the  statistics  of  the  Smallpox  and  Inoculation  Hospital, 
London,  and  from  the  testimony  of  physicians  throughout 
the  country,  that  this  practice  made  a  marked  impression 
upon  the  fatality  of  the  disease,  and  was  itself  attended 
with  extremely  little  risk  to  life.  The  objections  to  it, 
however,  were  great,  for,  although  usually  conveying  the 
smallpox  in  a  mild  form,  it  not  unfrequently  took  effect 
severely,  and,  while  death  might  be  averted,  the  disfigiirin^j 
results  of  the  disease  remained.  Further,  each  inoculated 
person  upon  whom  the  operation  took  effect  became  for 
the  time  being  a  possible  source  of  infection  to  others,  and 
in  point  of  fact  the  practice  tended  to  spread  the  disease 
and  so  to  increase  the  general  mortality.  Although  inocu- 
lation continued  to  be  practised  for  a  number  of  years 
subsequently  to  Jenner*s  great  discovery,  it  gradually  he- 
came  displaced  by  that  vastly  superior  and  aafer  preventive. 
In  1840  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  parsed  rendering  small- 
pox inoculation  unlawful  in  England.  (j.  o.  a.) 

SMART,  Christopher  (1722-1771),  English  lioet  was 
born  at  Shipboume  in  Kent  on  11th  April  1722.  The  dij^- 
covery  that  Smart  was  anything  more  than  an  unfortunate 
Bohemian  of  letters  who  wrote  much  uninterei'ting  verse 
of  second-rate  18th-century  quality  id  quite  recent.  After 
one  or  another  of  his  superseded  trandlatirri.«  or  ineffective 
exercises  in  heroics  had  in  turn  been  assi^^hed  the  place  of 
honour  as  his  representative  literary  work,  hw  real  master- 
piece was  discerned  in  a  poem  which,  except  for  a  reprint 
issued  in  1819,  had  been  singularly  overlooked,  and  even 
omitted  from  the  collected  editions  of  his  poetry.  The 
history  of  this  i>oem,  A  Song  to  David,  U  somewhat  re- 
markable. It  was  written  in  the  saner  m<ftuent<j  of  con- 
finement for  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  wa.«,  it  is  said,  on  not 
unimpeachable  authority  perhaps,  indented  with  an  iron 
nail  or  a  key  on  the  wail  of  the  cell  in  default  of  other 
means  of  writing.  The  real  facts  of  the  case  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  unfortunate  poet  inscribed  one  or  two  stanxas 
in  the  manner  asserted,  and  that  he  either  dictated  or  was 
given  the  materials  wherewith  to  write  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
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There  ia  no  intenial  evidence  of  any  morbid  origin,  how- 
ever, for  the  poem  is  full  of  a  healthy  and  virile  energy. 
As  a  boy  he  was  delicate  and  precocious,  with  a  facile  gift 
of  verse,  which  already  won  him  a  certain  notoriety,  of  not 
the  best  effect  haply,  at  Durham  school,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  on  leaving  a  preparatory  school  at  Maidstone. 
During  a  holiday  visit  to  Raby  castle  his  boyish  gifts 
attracted  the  interest  of  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  who 
ms^de  him  an  allowance  of  £40  a  year,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  her  death,  and  which  possibly  served  further 
to  weaken  his  self-reliance.  At  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
entered  at  Pembroke  Hall  in  1739,  he  led  a  rather  dissi- 
pated life,  getting  heavily  into  debt,  and,  while  he  easily 
excelled  in  certain  congenial  branches  of  study,  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  usual  college  routine.  In  spite  of 
his  irregularities,  he  was  made  a  fcUow  of  his  college  in 
1745,  and  at  a  later  date  won  the  newly  instituted  Beaton 
prize  for  an  English  poem, — the  subject  each  year  being 
one  of  "the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being."  Smart 
gained  this  prize  five  times  in  aU.  Besorting  then  to 
London  and  marrying  there  a  daughter-in-law  of  Newbery, 
the  publisher,  the  poet  attempted  to  make  a  living  by 
litenuy  hack-work  and  journalism,  but  sank  gradually 
into  (Uffictdties  through  his  improvident  and  dissipated 
habits,  so  that  his  wife  and  children  were  at  last  obliged 
to  leave  him.  His  misfortunes  seem  to  have  culminated 
in  the  fit  of  insanity  associated  with  A  Song  to  David, 
which  was  published  in  1763,  and  in  1771  Smart  died 
from  the  effects  of  poverty  and  disease. 

Amid  all  kis  miseries  Smart  must  hare  been  fairly  industrious 
if  his  jourualistic  Ti'ork  vru  at  all  proportioDate  to  his  more  sub- 
stantial literary  i>roi1uctions.  Of  all  that  he  tiTotc,  however,  A 
Bong  to  David  vrill  alone  boar  the  test  of  time.  Unlike  in  its  simple 
forceful  treatm<>nt  and  imprejsivo  directness  of  expression,  as  has 
been  asid,  to  anything  else  in  18th-ccnturv  poetry,  the  poem  on 
analysis  is  found  to  depend  for  its  unique  effect  also  upon  a  certain 
iogenuity  of  construction,  and  the  norel  iray  in  which  Dand's 
ideal  (^uaJitiet  are  enlarged  upon.  This  will  bo  more  readily  under- 
'stood  on  reference  to  the  following  verse,  the  fimt  twelve  words  of 
,vhich  become  in  turn  the  key-notes,  so  to  speak,  of  the  twelve 
ncceeding  verses  :— 

*'  Great,  rtlfost,  plons,  good,  and  elaan, 

fiubllme,  cnntempUtive,  seren*. 
BtroiiK.  eODftUnt,  plesunt,  wIm  : 

Di1i(ht  rSiacne*  of  «xee«iltng  me* ; 

first  loan  !— the  ■miftsMs,  and  the  raoe. 
The  iwril,  tud  the  price." 

He  Ust  lii.e  is  characteristic  of  another  peculiAricy  in  A  Smiff  to 
Darid,  the  effef^tive  tt.*e  of  alliteration  to  complete  the  initial  energy 
of  the  stanza  in  manr  in.'tanccn.  But  in  the  poem  tliroughout  is 
revealed  a  jiortio  qua'lity  which  eludes  critical  analysis  and  gives 
Its  writer  an  exceptional  interest  har-Uy  maintained  by  his  other 
vorVi 

A  Hofj  to  Dnri*l  h  found  In  « itnewhat  shorlcnul  fonu  In  WaixI'i  Eiiglifh  r»ti, 
Tol.  UL^and  Smart'*  other  po«iii«  are  given  in  Antlenou'a  BrUtA  Pottt  (X"'^)* 
ToL  xi.,  vhich  contains  nho  a  full  acoiwnt  uf  kk  life. 

SMEATON,  John  (1724-1792),  English  civil  engineer, 
the  son  of  an  attorney,  was  born  at  Austhorpe  Lodge,  near 
Leeds,  on  8th  June  1724.  He  received  a  good  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Leeds,  displaying  special  proficiency 
in  geometry  and  arithmetic.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
evinced  a  great  liking  for  the  use  of  meclianical  tools,  and 
in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  contrived  to  make  a 
turning-lathe.  On  leaving  school  in  his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  employed  in  his  father's  office,  but,  after  attending  for 
some  months  in  1742  the  courts  at  Westminster  Hall,  he 
earaestly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  follow  some  mechani- 
cal profession.  He  became  apprentice  to  a  philosophical 
(instrument  maker,  and  in  1750  set  up  in  busine;is  on  his 
own  account.  Besides  improving  various  mathematical 
instruments  used  in  navigation  and  astronomy,  he  carried 
on  several  experiments  in  regard  to  other  mechanical 
appliances,  amongst  the  most  important  being  a  series  on 
which  he  founded  a  paper — for  which  he  received  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1759— entitled  An 
£jrpenmeiUat  Inquiry  concerning  ike  Fative  Fowen  of 


Water  and  Wind  to  turn  Mills  and  cither  2fachirJa  dqxtul- 
ing  on  a  Circular  Motion,  In  1754  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  Low  Countries  to  study  thd  great  canal  works  of  forcifipi 
engineers.  Already  by  his  papers  read  before  the  Hoyal 
Society  and  his  intercourse  with  scientific  men  hi^abilitiea 
as  an  engineer  had  become  well  known,  and  in  175C 
application  tras  made  to  him  to  reconstruct  the  Eddystono. 
lighthouse,  which  had  been  burnt  down  in  December  of  the 
previous  year  (see  Lighthouse,  vol  xiv.  p.  616).  Smeaton 
now  began  to  be  much  consulted  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of 
important  engineering  projects,  including  river  navigation, 
the  drainage  of  fen^  the  designing  of  harbours,  and  the 
repair  and  construction  of  bridges,  owing  to  the  thorough 
engineering  skill  he  displayed  in  every  operation  he  under- 
took. In  judging  of  his  achievements  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  he  was  the  precursor  of  the  great  modern 
engineers.  James  Watt  said  of  him,  "  His  example  and 
precepts  have  made  us  all  engineers.  **  He  combined  in  a 
remarkable  degree  theoretical  with  practical  skill,  much  of 
his  success  being  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  Stevenson  states, 
"he  was  an  incessant  experimenter."  A  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  was  also  devoted  to  astropomical  studies 
and  observations,  on  which  he  read  various  papers  before 
the  Royal  Society.  In  order  to  prepare  an  account  of 
the  various  works  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  as  an 
engineer,  Smeaton  resolved  to  retire  from  his  profession, 
but  he  only  lived  to  complete  in  1791  his  Narrative  of  (lu 
Building  of  Eddyttone  Lighthou$e.  He  died  at  Austhorpe, 
28th  October  1792,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  parish  church 
of  Wbitkirk. 

See  A  Short  Karrativt  of  the  Geniui,  Li/t,  and  Works  of  the  lute 
Ifr  John  Smtatoi',  1793  ;  and  Smiles,  Lives  of  the  Engineers. 

SMELL  is  a  sensation  excited  by  the  contact  with  the 
olfactory  region  pf  certain  substances,  usually  in  a  gaseous 
condition  and  necessarily  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision. 
The  sense  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  lower  animals,  especially  thotte  breathing 
in  water,  become  cognizant  of  the  presence  of  odoriferous 
matter  near  them  without  touch,  vision,  or  hearing,  and 
we  suppose  that  they  do  so  by  some  sense  of  taste  or 
smell,  or  a  combination  of  both,  ^n  such  cases  smeU  has 
been  appropriately  termed  "  taste  at  a  distance,"  by  which 
is  meant  that  |>articles  of  matter  may  be  diffused  through 
the  water  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  terminal 
organ  and  give  rise  to  a  sensation  such  as  would  have 
been  excited  had  the  riiatter  from  which  the  particles 
emanated  come  directly  into  contact  with  the  nerve-end- 
ings. It  is  therefore  of  no  great  importance  whether  such 
sensations  in  humble  aquatic  organijms  are  termed  taste 
or  smell  In  the  higher  air-breathing  animals,  however, 
the  senses  are  differentiated  \  that  of  t&ite  is  found  at  the 
entrance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  whilst  that  of  smell 
guards  the  opening  of  the  respiratory  tract.  This  view 
assists  in  the  interpretation  of  various  structures  met  with 
in  the  lower  forms  which  have  been  fairly  regarded  by 
naturalists  as  olfactory  organs. 

Comparative  View  of  Olfactory  Organs, — In  various  Ifedusm 
pit-like  depressions,  lined  with  cQiated  epithelium,  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  excavation  in  vrhich  the  "  marginal "  bodies  are  found, 
have  been  called  olfactoiy  regions  In  many  Arthropoda  the  sense 
of  smell  is  located  in  delicate  tubular  structures,  or  conical  projec* 
tions,  found  on  the  antenna  and  connected  with  nerves.  Similar 
organs  are  met  with  in  Crustacea.  In  Cyclops  {Copepoda\  leopoda, 
and  Thoracoatraea  olfactory  hairs  are  present  as  delicate  appen- 
dages of  the  anterior  antcnnm,  chiefly  in  the  male  sex.  In 
Scnisopoda  the  anterior  antennn  have  a  comb-like  prominenre 
bearing  a  great  number  of  olfactory  hairs.  Inaeda  have  olfactory 
organs  largely  developed,  usually  in  the  form  of  hairs,  cones,  or 
knobs  on  the  antennn,  and  connected  with  gangliated  nerve-end- 
ings. Olfactory  organs  are  also  met  with  in  XfoHuaea  :  in  Lamelli- 
hrancKiaUi  they  appear  as  hairs  on  the  margin  of  the  mantle ; 
in  aquatic  Oatieropoda  as  tufts  of  hairs  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  and  specially  aggregated  in  those  parts  where 
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tactOa  Miuibility  ia  Ughly  darelopod;  in  tamctrial  Ocutempoda 
tha  tnteniUB  haTe  on  their  end  platw  a  number  of  club-shaped  cells 
vith  rod%  which  are  held  to  V«  olfactory,  and  recently  in  the 
same  daai  Sprengel  has  shown  that  an  orean  "  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  mdimentary  gill,  and  is  innerrated  from  the  supra-intestinal 
gangUon,"  has  an  oBactory  function.  In  Aaeiduzns  the  olfactor/ 
isffion  is  belioTed  to  be  a  depression  on  the  wall  of  the  phar^rnx, 
seated  in  front  of  tiie  ganglion,  and  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

In  FUUt  the  olfitctory  organs  consist  of  a  membrane  (the  pitni 
tary  membrane)  lining  one  or  two  pita,  to  which  the  olfactor?  or 
first  pair  of  cranial  nerres  are  distributed.  This  highly  vascnlar 
msmbr^e  is  usually  thrown  inlo  numeroub  foldiK  so  a*  to  admit 
of  an  extensive  sumoe  being  packed  into  small  space,  and  it  is 
coTered  by  ciliated  epithelium.  In  the  lowest  vertebrate,  Af/^i- 
caeuM,  the  olfactory  organ  is  a  simple  ansymmetn'oal  nit  at  -the 
anterior  end  of  tke  nervous  system.  In  the  bag  ftshes  {Myxittidm) 
the  olfiactory  pit  has  a  posterior  opening  which  pierces  the  palate 
and  can  be  closed  by  a  valvular  apparatus,  in  the  lampreys 
(Pttromyaon)  the  flask-shaped  nasal  sac  opens  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  from  this  a  tube  descends  whicn  expands  into  a  blind 
aao  towards  the  base  of  the  skuIL  In  all  other  fishes  the  olfactory 
organs  are  double  and  have  no  communication  with  the  mouth.  In 
oneous  fishes  the  olfactory  capsules  or  sacs  are  covered  with  akin 
which  is  usually  pierced  by  two  openings  for  each  sac.  Some,  snch 
as  tiie  wrasses,  have  a  sinslo  nasal  opening ;  and  where  there  are 
two  the  anterior  can  be  closed  hj  a  valve.  The  olfactory  region 
may  be  extensive  owing  to  the  pituitary  membrane  bein^  throfrn 
into  plaits  or  folds,  and  it  maj  be  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
quite  smooth  and  the  other  plicated.  The  smooth  portion,  prob- 
ably acting  as  a  reservoir,  may  be  large,  extending  down  to  the 
palate,  as  m  the  mackerel,  or  to  the  back  part  of  the  palate,  aa  in 
the  wolf-fii^  (Owen).  The  nasal  cavities  exist  below  the  snout  in 
sharks,  nesr  the  angles  of  the  mouth  in  the  rays,  and  beneath  the 
fore  paft  of  the  head,  behind  the  base  of  the  rostrum,  in  the  saw- 
fidL  In  snch  fishes  the  olfactory  organ  is  guarded  by  valves,  con- 
taining cartilaginous  plates  moved  by  muscles,  and  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  with  Owen  ''that  these  fishes  scent  as  well  as  smell, 
14^  actively  search  for  odoriferous  impressions  by  rapidly  changing 
the  current  of  water  through  the  olfactory  saa" 

The  olfactory  organs  oi  Amphibia  are  always  paired  cavities, 
opening  internally  either  anteriorly  within  the  lips  or  further 
back,  as  in  the  batrachians  and  aalamandrines.  In  the  Ptrtnni- 
branehiatet  (Siren,  Proteus,  Axolotl)  there  are  no  outward  nmM  of 
olfactory  organs,  and  the  thick  upper  lip  must  be  raised  to  ortng 
the  plicated  sac  with  its  two  remote  orifices  into  view  (Owen).  In 
the  TriUmidm  (newts)  and  Salamandrinm  (salamanders)  the  olfac- 
tory membrane  ia  smooth  and  lines  an  oval  bag  having  an  external 
nostril,  guarded  by  a  valvular  fold  of  skin,  and  a  palatal  opening. 
Frogs  and  toads  {Batreuhia)  have  also  an  external  nostril  with  a 
flap  of  skin,  and  the  palatal  opening  is  wide  and  near  the  fore  part 
of  the  months  The  skulls  <n  extinct  saurians  of  marine  habits 
{I(Atkyo§aur%u  and  PUtiotaurw)  show  that  the  external  nostrils 
opened  near  the  orbits  at  a  distance  from  the  muzzle.  In  snakes 
{Ophidia)  the  external  nostrils  are  double,  and  the  internal  nostril 
is  single  and  in  the  median  line.  In  water  snakes  the  extemsl 
orifices  can  be  closed  by  valves. 

In  CTulonia  (turtles,  tortoises)  and  in  CrocodUia  the  external  nasal 
opening  is  single  and  near  the  end  of  the  snout ;  but  in  Chelonia 
the  nostrils  are  really  distinct,  although  their  external  apertures 
coincide.  In  the  turtle  the  nasal  cavity  u  large  and  contains  a 
twisted  flhell-like  cartila^,  so  as  to  give  extent  of  surface  to  the 
darkly  pigmented  and  highly  vascular  pituitary  membrane.  In 
the  crocodiles  and  alligators  the  nostrils  can  be  closed  by  a  valvular 
lobe,  and  in  the  gaviats  {Rhamphokoma  gangeticum  and  Hhyneho- 
9uehus  seMegelit)  the  integument  can  be  raised  round  the  nostril 
in  the  form  of  a  tube  so  as  to  bring  the  orifice  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  without  exposing  the  other  parts  of  the  head  (Owen).  In  all 
Orooodilia  the  nasal  cavity  is  of  great  length,  commencing  at  Uie 
fore  part  of  the  muzzle  and  ending  beneath  the  occiput  by  a  single 
aperture,  and  the  surface  of  this  long  olfactory  meatus  is  increawd 
by  the  meatus  communicating  with  large  cells  or  sinuses.  In  snakes 
snd  lizards  a  second  olfactory  organ  is  found  embedded  between  the 
turbinals  and  the  vomer  and  is  known  as  "  Jacobson's  organ."  It  has 
the  form  of  a  cup  or  depression  round  a  cartilaginous  papilla  and  is 
supplied  by  a  nerve  which  arises  from  the  end  of  the  olfactory  lobe. 

Tne  olfacto^  organs  of  Birds  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  cold-blooded  reptiles  and  amphibians  in  that  "the  external 
nostrils  are  simple  perforations,  having  no  movable  cartilages  or 
muscles  provided  for  dilating  or  contracting  their  apertures,  as  in 
mammalia"  (Owen).  The  extent  of  the  olfactory  surface  is  in- 
creased by  projections  and  folds  of  turbinated  bones  and  not  by 
large  accessory  cavities.  Witlv  the  exception  of  the  apteryx  and 
dinomia,  the  olfactory  nerve  passes  out  of  the  skull  by  a  single 
foramen.  The  external  nostrils  are  in  the  majority  of  birds  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  ;  but  in  some  eases,  as  in  the 
toucans,  they  are  found  at  the.  base  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  apteryx 
they  open  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  upper  mandible:    In  nerons 


the  apertures  are  so  ssall  as  aearoely  to  admit  the  point  of  a  pin  ; 
and  m  the  pelicans  they  are  wantlnJfl^  and  odours  get  aooess  to 
the  ol^tory  organ  fhmi  the  palate.  The  Baaortt  (seratehing  birds) 
have  the  nostrils  defended  by  a  scale,  and  the  CNmB(Corvidm)  have 
a  bunch  of  stiff  feathers  for  thft  same  purpose.  The  septum  or 
partition  between  the  nostrils  is  usually  complete  and  isionned  of 
bone  and.  cartilage.  The  outer  wall  of  each  nasal  passsffs  is 
fumifched  with  three  turbinal  or  twisted  shell-like  bones,  of  which 
the  middle  is  the  largest,  thus  affording  a  considerable  extent  of 
olfactory  surface.  In  most  birds  there  are  two  posterior  nasal 
apertures  communicating  with  the  palate ;  Vut  in  some,  as  in  the* 
cormorant  and  jsannet,  the  passages  unite  and  there  is  only  one. 
opening.  In  birds  the  pppcr  part  of  the  nasal  passage  is  mora 
especiakUy  devoted  fo  the  sense  of  smell,  whilst  the  lowerpart  may 
be  regarded  aa  the  beginning  of  the  respiratory  tract  iW  is  in- 
dicated by  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves,  the  olfactory  nerve  being 
distributed  to  the  membrane  covering  the  septum  and  the  superior 
and  middle  turbinated  bones,  whilst  the  lower  portion  and  lower 
turbinals  are  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve, — a  nerve  of  general  sensi- 
bility. The  upper  turbinals  reach  their  greatest  development  in  the 
apteryx,  where  they  are  attached,  according  to  Owen,  to  the  whole 
outer  part  of  the  prefrontals.  This  bird  hss  amongst  birds  the 
largest  olfactory  nerves  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  worms  that  form 
its  food.  A  contrast  as  regards  the  anatomical  arrangements  for 
the  olfactory  senss  is  well  seen  on  comparing  the  turkey  With  the 
vultura  In  the  turkey  the  olfactory  nerve  is  small,  about  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  that  in  the  vulture,  and  is  distributed  over  a  sm&U 
middle  turbinal,  there  being  no  extension  over  a  superior  turbinaL 
The  vulture,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  large  nerve  and  the  olfactory 
region  is  extensive,  owing^  to  the  largely  developed  superior  turbinal 
bone.  There  can  be  no  doplit  that  the  carrion-eating  vnltnrs  is 
guided  from  ffreat  distance  to  its  food  by  the  sense  of 
although  it  wul  be  assisted  by  its  powerful  seiise  of  vision. 

The  sense  of  smell  reaches  its  highest  development  in  Man 

The  anatomical  surface  is  enormously  extended  in  many  casea»  not 
only  by  the  complication  of  the  ethmoidal  labyrinth,  but  also  by 
the  nasal  paasa^  communicating  with  spaces  in  the  neighboiuing 
cranial  and  &cial  bones.  The  olmctoij  nerves  also  are  vecy  numer- 
ous and  arise  from  a  special  encephalic  centra.  They  pas  out  of 
the  skull  by  numerous  noles  in  the  cribriform  or  sieve-lika  plate  of 
the  prefrontal  bone,  which,  on  account  of  this  pecnliarity,  is  ealled 
the  ethmoid  bone.  These  nerves  ramify  on  the  olfactory  membrane^ 
covering  the  upper  or  ethmo-ttkrbinal  bones.  The  cavity  contaiii- 
ing  the  organ  of  smell  ia  bounded  by  the  prefrontal^  Tomerine^ 
nasal,  sphenoid,  pterygoid,  palatine,  maxiHary,  and  ^remaxilluy 
bonea,  and  it  is  usually  in  connexion  with  air-cavitiea  or  ainnaea 
in  many  or  all  of  the  bones  of  the  sknlL  -The  median  partition 
by  which  the  two  nostrili  are  formed  consists  of  bone  and  cartilage 
and  is  built  up  by  processes  of  the  prefrontals^  the  Tomer,  and  oj 
the  ridges  of  the  nasali,  palatines,  maTillariwi^  and  .pemaxillariea 
with  which  the  vomer  articulatea.  Each  paaaage  tnua  fonned  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  is  oontinned  forwards 
into  a  more  or  less  mobile  part  called  a  noee,  snout^  or  proboscis, 
whilst  posteriorly  it  oommunicates  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  into  which  opens  the  windpipe.  On  the  outer  wall  there 
are  three  turbinal  bones— sup^or,  middle^  and  inferior^— dividing 
partially  the  nasal  cavity  into  three  meatuaea  or  passages.  The 
superior  meatus  is  between  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated 
bones,  the  middle  meatus  between  the  middle  and  inCnior 
turbinated  bones,  and  the  inferior  meatus  between  the  inferior 
turbinated  bones  and  the  floor  of  the  nose  (see  Anatomy,  toL  i . 
p.  823,  fig.  7  ;  abo  voL  i  pL  XIX.  fiff.  2).  Many  of  the  lower 
mammals  have  in  addition  a  process  from  the  frontal  and  nasal 
bones,  sometimea  called  the  superior  spongy  bone,  which  ii  not  the 
same  aa  the  superior  turbinsteo,  ss  described  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  being.  The  extent  of  olfactory  surface  is  enormously 
increased  by  numerous  plicta  or  processes  of  bone  which  to  a  ^reat 
extent  mask  the  comparatively  simple  arrangement  above  deacnbed. 
In  OmitKorhyrtehus  there  u  a  single  olfactory  nerve  escaping  through 
an  aperture  in  the  prefrontal  bone ;  in  Echidna,  the  other  member 
of  the  Monotremata,  there  are  numerous  olfactory  nerves  and  a  large 
development  of  ethmo-turbinaU.  In  many  Manupiai*  th»  sense  of 
smell  is  largely  developed,  and  in  some  {OsphfxuUer)  the  turbinated 
bones  are  so  large  as  to  cause  a  lateral  bulging  of  tiie  nasal  eavity, 
forming  a  marked  feature  of  the  skulL  In  BodetUs  the  ethmo-tur- 
binala  may  be  subdivided  into  lamellsB  so  ss  to  increase  the  ol&ctory 
surface ;  such  is  the  case  in  the  common  hare.  In  the  porcupine 
the  sinuses  developed  from  the  olfactory  cavity  are  of  laige  sise, , 
forming  a  spongy  mass  surrounding  the  cavity  of  the  akull  in  \ 
which  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain  lies.  In  InttoUivora  the  ' 
olfactory  surface  is  very  luve.  Thus  in  the  mole  the  ethmo-tur> 
binal  has  not  fewer  than  eight  lamdln  or  plates  and  the  external 
nose  ia  developed  into  a  snout  capabla  of  considerable  movement. 
Such  a  snout  is  very  huge  and  mobile  in  the  elephant  ahrewa^ 
ArmadUlos  and  ant-eaters  {Edentata)  have  a  strong  sense  of  smell. 
Tl^  JH  Xkuypus  the  nasal  portion  of  the  akuU  ii  about  eqaal  in 
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voImiM  to  All  tfa«  rest,  ftnd  in  CkJamydephorui  (dwirf  Armadillo)  the 
frontala  an  niaed  "  into  a  pair  of  domes  "  by  ■innaee  in  them  com- 
rannicating  with  the  large  ol&ctorj  carity.  In  most  armadilloe 
the  external  noee  is  strengthened  by  small  bones.  The  air  idnnses 
in  the  sloth  extend  npwaras  into  the  frontals  and  downwards  into 
the  sphenoid  bone.  Ko  Odaemiu  haye  olfactory  organs,  except  the 
baleen  or  whalebone  whales,  and  thus  are  devoid  of  the  sense  of 
smelL  In  ths  manatee  {Sirenia)  the  nasal  openings  are  placed 
far  forwards  and  hare  moTable  cartilages,  and  the  bbny  walls  of 
the  nasal  pasaa^ea  are  not  extensire  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  rest  of  the  sknlL  The  elephants  iFroboacidM)  hare  the  part 
cf  the  nasal  cavity  concerned  in  smell  contracted  and  narrow,  but 
ths  cavity  is  prolonged  into  the  tmnk,  at  the  end  of  which  are  the 
nostrils ;  the  nasal  carlty  communicates  with  sinoses  permeating 
every  bone  of  the  cranium.  The  tapirs  have  a  shorter  but  very 
mobile  proboeds,  and  the  development  of  the  nasal  passages  is  ex- 
tensive^ The  horse  has  the  power  of  dilating  and  contracting  each 
Bos^  and  the  cribriform  putes  transmit  very,  numerous  olfactory 
serves  from  the  olfactory  bulbe,  which  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  Bxe  of  ths  rest  of  the  brain.  The  Suidm  (swine)  have  a  large 
tnd  complex  olfactory  region;  the  accessory  sinuses  or  spaces 
attain  a  great  development ;  the  noee  is  prolonged  and  truncate, 
the  cartiuges  forming  a  complete  ttibe,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  bony  nostrils,  and  these  tubes  open  on  a  naked  disk.  In  the 
ox  tnd  eheep  the  olfactory  region  is  large,  but  not  so  large  as  in 
the  horse.  The  external,  glandular,  and  moist  part  of  the  nose  is 
&  linear  tract  running  from  the  mid-furrow  of  the  upper  lin  to  the 
obUiiue  nostril  in  the  sheep,  and  this  portion  passes  througn  many 
gradations  in  sixe,  ss  seen  in  the  roebuck,  fallow-deer,  red-deer, 
and  the  ox.  The  Oamivora  have  the  ethmo-turbinal  and  maxillo* 
torbinal  regions  even  more  lareely  developed  than  in  Strbivora, 
and  the  latter  portion  reachee  its  maximunr  in  the  seals,  where 
"these  turbinaln  seem  to  block  up  the  entry  of  the  nasal  respi- 
ratory passages,  and  must  warm  the  air  in  arctic  latitudes  ss 
veil  ss  arrest  •▼«nr  indication  from  the  effluvia  of  alimentary 
nbstanees  or  prey  fOwen).  In  Quadrwnana  the  nasal  chamber 
becomes  shorter  ana  gains  in  depth,  but  not  proportionally, 
h  the  platyrhine  monkeys  the  cartilage  forming  the  septum 
becomes  flsttened  anteriorly,  pushing  the  noetrils  ontwarda.  In 
the  eat&rrhines  this  flattening  n  much  less,  so  that  the  noetrils  are 
approximated.  In  both  groupe  the  nostrils  are  not  terminal  In 
Man  the  chief  cbaracteriatic  is  the  prominence  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  ehsmbers.  with  the  nostrils  on  the  lower  surface,  and  the  nose 
is  sopported  oy  eleven  pieces  of  cartilsj^e,  of  which  one  li  medial, 
the  others  lateral,  in  five  pairs.  The  sue  and  form  of  the  septal 
er  medial  cartilage  mainly  determine  the  shape  and  prominence  of 
tb«  nose.  It  ia  least  developed  but  thickest  in  the  Negro  and 
Papoaa  races.  (For  a  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  nose  in 
man,  see  Ahatout,  vol.  i  p.  837.) 

T^e  interior  of  the  nose  is  divided  phyaiologically  into  two 
portions, — (1)  the  upper  (rr^  olfactoria\  which  embraces 
the  upper  paH  of  the  septum^  the  upper  turbinated  bone, 
sod  a  portion  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone ;  and  (2)  the 
bwer  portion  of  the  cavity  (re(/io  ftspiratoia).  The 
oUactory  region  proper  has  a  thicker  mucous  membrane 
than  the  respiratory ;  it  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of 


LoHftadlaU  seeUon  frtoafh  the  olfaetory  membrana  of  nlnee-plg.  X  about  400. 
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1  poQcbM  of  aerouB  ilaa4s  ooatalnlog  epithelial  oella. 

epithelial  cells,  often  branched  at  their  lower  ends  and 
containing  a  yellow  or  brownish  red  pigment ;  and  it  con- 
tains peculiar  tubular  glands  named' ''Bowman's  glands." 


The  respiratory  portion  contains  ordinary  serous  glands. 
In  the  olfactory  region  also  are  the  terminal  organs  of  smell 
These  are  long  narrow  cells  passing  to  the  surface  between 
the  columnar  epithelium  covering  the  surface.  (See  Ana- 
TOXT,  YoL  L  p.  885,  fij^r.  76.)  The  body  of  the  cell  is 
spindle-shaped  and  it  sends  up  to  the  surface  a  delicate 
rod-like  fihunent,  whilst  the  deeper  part  is  continuous  with 
varicose  nerve-filamente,  the  ends  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 
In  the  frog  the  free  end  terminates  in  fine  hairs. 

FhysiccU  Cau8f$  of  Smell. — Electrical  or  thermal  stimuli 
do  not  usually  give  rise  to  olfactory  sensations.  Althaus 
states  that  electrical  stimulation  caused  a  seni^ation  of  the 
smell  of  phosphorus.  To  excite  smell  it  is  usually  sup- 
posed that  subetanoes  must  be  present  in  the  atmosphere 
in  a  state  of  fine  subdiviBion,  or  existing  as  vapours  or 
gases.  The  fineness  of  the  particles  is  remarkable,  because 
if  the  air  conveying  an  odour  be  filtered  through  a  tube 
packed  with  cotton  wool  and  inserted  into  the  nose  a  smell 
is  still  diBcemible.  This  proceeding  completely  removes 
from  the  air  organisms  less  than  the  loo^ooo^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
in  diameter  which  are  the  causes  of  putrefaction  and 
fermentation.  A  grain  or  two  of  musk  will  scent  an  apart- 
ment for  years  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  no  appreciable 
loss  of  weight  can  be  detected.  Substances  exciting  smell 
are  no  doubt  usually  gases  or  vapours.  Only  a  few  ten- 
tative efforts  have  been  made  to  connect  the  sense  with  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  substance.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  in  an  Essay  on  Smell,  by  Dr.  William 
Ramsay  of  University  College,  Bristol.  The  following 
gases  have  no  smell : — hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  water 
gas,  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  formic  acid  vapour,  nitrous  oxide,  and  ammonia. 
(It  IB  necessary,  of  course,  to  distinguish  between  the  sensa- 
tion of  smell  and  the  irritant  action  of  such  a  gas  as 
ammonia.)  The  gases  exciting  smell  are  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  the  compounds  of  the  first  two  with  oxygen  and 
water,  nitric  peroxide,  vapours  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
arsenic,  antimony,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  almost 
all  the  volatile  compounds  of  carbon  except  those  already 
mentioned,  some  compounds  of  selenium  and  tellurium, 
the  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  with  the 
above-named  elements,  and  some  metals.  Chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  sulphur, '  selenium,  and  tellurium,  which 
are  volatile  and  give  off  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
have  each  a  characteristic  smell.  Bamsay  points  out  that 
as  a  general  rule  substances  having  a  low  molecular  weight 
have  either  no  smell  or  simply  cause  irritation  of  the  nostrils. 
He  also  shows  that  in  the  carbon  compounds  increase  of 
specific  gravity  as  a  gas  is  associated  to  a  certain  point  with 
a  sensation  of  smell.  Take  the  marsh  ga9  or  methane 
series  commonly  called  the  paraffins.  The  fir^t  two  have  no 
smell ;  ethane  (fifteen  tlYnes  as  heavy  as  hydrogen)  has  a 
faint  smell ;  and  it  is  not  till  butane  (thirty  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen)  that  a  distinct  sensation  of  smell  is  noticed. 
Again,  a  similar  relation  exists  among  the  alcohols.  Methyl 
alcohol  has  no  smell.  Ethyl,  or  ordinary  alcohol  free  from 
ethers  and  water,  has  a  faint  smell;  ''and  the  odour  rapidly 
becomes  more  marked  as  we  rise  in  the  series,  till  the  limit 
of  volatility  is  reached,  and  we  arrive  at  solids  with  such  a 
low  vapour  tension  that  they  give  off  no  appreciable  amount 
of  vapour  at  the  ordinary  temperature."  Acids  gain  in 
odour  with  increase  in  density  in  the  form  of  gas.  Thus 
formic  acid  is  devoid  of  smell ;  acetic  acid  has  a  characteristic 
smell ;  and  the  higher  acids  of  the  series — propionic,  butyric, 
valerianic — increase  in  odour.  It  would  appear  also  that 
"  the  character  of  a  smell  is  a  property  of  the  element  or 
group  which  enters  into  the*  body  producing  the  smell, 
and  tends  to  make  it  generic."  Many  compounds  of 
chlorine,  hydrogen,  compounds  of  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium,  the  paraffins,  Uie  alcohols,  the  acids^  the  nitrite^ 
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the  amines,  the  pyridine  series,  the  benzene  gronp,  have 
each  a  characteristic  odour.  Ramsay  has  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  sense  of  smell  ''  is  excited  by  vibrations  of 
a  lower  period  than  those  which  give  rise  to  the  sense  of 
light  or  heat,"  and  he  points  Out  a  series  of  important  facts 
in  support  of  this  view.  He  states  that  to  produce  the  sen- 
sation of  smell  a  substance  must  have  a  molecular  weight 
at  least  fifteen  times  that  of  hydrogen.  For  instance,  the 
specific  gravity  of  marsh  gas  is  eight  (no  smell^,  of  ethane  fif- 
teen (faint  smell),  of  propane  twenty- two  (distinct  smell). 
Again,  prussic  acid  has  a. specific  gravity  of  fifteen,  and  many 
persons  fail  to  detect  its  odour.  Further,  Ramsay  sup- 
poses that  smell  may  be  excited  by  vibrations,  and  suggests 
that  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  lighter  molecules  is  too 
rapid  to  affect  the  sense ;  at  last  a  number  of  vibrations  is 
reached  capable  of  exciting  the  sense  organ;  and  beyond  an 
upper  limit  the  sense  is  again  lost.  Graham  pointed  out 
that  odorous  substances  are  in  general  readily  oxidized.^ 
Tjmdall  showed  that  many  odorous  vapours  have  a  con- 
siderable power  of  absorbing  heat.  Taking  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  air  as  unity,  the  following  absorptions  were 
ol»erved  in  the  respective  cases : — 


Name  of  Ferfame. 


Patchouli  ... 
Sandal-wood . 
Geranium  ... 
Oil  of  clovea . 
Otto  of  roseb 
Bersamot  . . . 
NeroU 


Absorption 
per  100. 


80 

83 

88 

88-5 

86*5 

44 

47 


NameofPeiftame. 

Ahaorpiion 
per  100. 

Larender  

flO 
65 
«T 
68 
74 
80 
100 

I^mon    

Portugal 

Thyme    

0)1  ofiauieV  !!!.*! !.'!.'! 

Cassia 

In  comparison  with  the  air  introduced  in  the  experi- 
ments the  weight  of  the  odours  must  be  almost  infinitely 
small  "  Still  we  find  that  the  least  energetic  in  the  list 
produces  thirty  times  the  effect  of  the  air,  whilst  the  most 
energetic  produces  109  times  the  same  effect."' 

Yenturi,  6.  Provost,  and  Li^geois  have  studied  the  well- 
known  movements  of  odoriferous  particles,  such  as  cam- 
phor, succinic  acid,  <S(C.,  when  placed  on  the  surface  of 
water,  and  they  have  suggested  that  all  odoriferous  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision  may  move  in  a  similar 
way  on  the  moist  surface  of  the  olfactoiy  membrane,  and 
thus  mechanically  irritate  the  nerve -endings.  This  ex- 
planation is  too  coarse;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
odours  of  flowers  are  most  distinctly  perceived  in  the 
morning,  or  after  a  shower,  when  the  atmosphere  contains 
a  considerable  amount  pf  aqueous  vapour.  It  wotdd 
appear  also  that  the  odours  of  animal  effluvia  are  of  a 
higher  specific  gravity  than  the  air,  and  do  not  readily 
diffuse, — a  fact  which  may  account  for  the  pointer  and 
bloodhound  keeping  their  noses  to  the  ground.  Such* 
smells  are  very  persistent  and  are  apparently  difficult  to 
remove  from  any  surface  to  which  the^  have  become 
attached.  The  smeU  of  a  corpse  may  haunt  a  living 
person  for  days,  notwithstanding  copious  ablutions  and 
change  of  clothes.^ 

Special  Phytiology  of  Smell. — ^It  is  necessary  that  the 
air  containing  the  odour  be  driven  forcibly  against  the 
membrane.  Thus  the  nostrils  may  be  filled  with  eau  de 
Cologne,  or  with  air  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  still  no  odour  is  experienced  if  the  person  does 
not  breathe.  When  a  sniff  is  made  the  air  within  the 
nasal  passages  is  rarefied,  and,  as  the  air  rujshes  in  to  equili- 
brate the  pressure,  it  is  forcibly  propelled  against  the 
olfactory  surface.  The  olfactory  stiriace  must  be  moist ; 
if  it  is  dry,  or  is  covered  with  too  thick  a  layer  of  mu- 
CU4  (as  in  catarrh),  the  sense  is  much  weakened  or  lost. 

^  Bain.  &nM9  artd  IiUeOeet.  8d  ed.,  p.  152. 
3  Tyndall,  OoniribuHonB  to  MoUcuUur  FhyHei  in  Dimain  qf  Radiant 
Hioi,  p.  99. 
'  li^gAok.  ArOtin  de  PhfeioL,  1868. 


The  first  moment  of  contact  is  the  most  acute  and  the  sense 
quickly  becomes  blunted.  The  first  scent  of  a  flower  is 
Uie  strongest  and  sweetest :  and  after  a  few  minutes'  ex- 
posure the  intensity  of  even  a  foetid  odour  may  not  be 
perceived.  This  fact  may  be  accoimted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  olfactory  membrane  becomes  quickly 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  matter,  and  that  the  most 
intense  effect  is  produced  when  the  odoriferous  substancea 
are  applied  to  a  clean  surface.  The  intensity  of  smeU 
depends  on  (1)  the  area  of  olfactory  surface  affected,  and 
(2)  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  odoriferous  matter. 
It  is  said  that  musk  to  the  amount  of  the  two-millionth  of 
a  inilligramme,  and  one  part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
1,000,000  parts  of  air,  may  bo  perceived.  If  the  two 
nostrils  are  filled  with  different  odorous  substances^  there 
is  no  mixture  of  the  odours,  but  we  smell  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  (Valentin). .  Morphia,  mixed 
with  sugar  and  taken  as  snuff,  paralyses  the  olfactory  ap- 
paratus, while  strychnine  makes  it  more  sensitive  (liditen- 
feb  and  Frohlich). 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  is  much  greater  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals  than  in  man,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  dog  or  cat  ^obtain  information  by  means  of  this 
sense  which  a  human  being  cannot  get.  Odours  may  excite 
in  the  minds  of  many  anunals  vivid  impressions,  and  they 
have  probably  a  memory  of  smells  which  the  human  being 
does  not  possess.  Even  in  man  the  sense  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  exerciising  it.  A  boy,  James  Mitchell,  was  bom 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  chiefly  depended  on  smell  for 
keeping  up  a  connexion  with  the  outer  world.  He  readily 
observed  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  room  and  he 
formed  his  opinions  of  persons  apparently  from  their  char- 
acteristic smeUs.  In  some  rare  cases,  the  senite  of  smell 
is  congenitally  absent  in  human  beings,  and  it  may  be 
much  injured  by  the  practice  of  snuffing  or  by  dittea^ed  of 
the  nose  affecting  the  olfactory  membrane.  Subjective  im- 
pressions of  smeUs,  like  spectral  illusions  or  sounds  in  the 
ears,  are  occasionally,  but  rarely  observed  in  the  innane. 
Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  sense  of  odour  gives 
information  as  to  the  characters  of  food  and  drink  and  as 
to  the  purity  of  the  air.  In  the  lower  animals,  aldo^  the 
sense  is  associated  with  the  sexual  functions. 

See  ut.  "  Olfaction  "  by  Fcanfois  Franck,  in  Didionnaire  Enejf- 
cUmidiqvte  dee  Sciences  Midicalea,  2d  series,  \rLere  a  full  historical 
bibliography  is  given ;  Hermann's  ffandbuch  der  Physiologie : 
d.  Sinneeorgans:  Ztoeiter  Tfuil,  OeruehHnnt,  by  Prof.Y.  Tintschgau, 
p.  226  ;  Owen's  Comp,  Anatomy  and  Physiol,  qf  Vertehratss ;  Bain, 
op.  eit.,  p.  147 ;  Grant  Allen's  Physiological  Esthetics,  p.  77  ; 
Ramsay,  Nature,  vol  xzvL  p.  187 ;  and  for  James  Mitchell  n  case, 
see  Dugald  Stewart's  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  800.  (J.  Q.  M.> 

8MELT.     See  SalicokidjB,  vol  xxi.  p.  I. 

SMETHWICK,  an  urban  sanitary  district  of  Stafford- 
shire, England,  on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire  and  War- 
wickshire, is  situated  on  the  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and 
Wolverhampton  Canal,  and  on  branches  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  and  the  Great  Western  Kailway  lines, 
3  miles  west  from  Birmingham,  of  which  the  town  of 
Smethwick  is  a  suburb.  It  possesses  a  public  hall  and  a 
free  library  and  reading-room.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
district  is  the  Soho  foundry  originated  by  James  Watt ; 
and  since  its  origin  numerous  other  industries  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  suburb,  the,more  important  being  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  chemicaJs,  hydraulic  jacks,  patent 
nuts  and  bolts,  and  patent  tubes.  Many  of  Uie  works  are 
of  great  extent.  The  population  of  the  urban  sanitary 
district  in  1871  was  17,158,  and  in  1881  (area,  1882  acres) 
it  had  increased  to  25,084. 

SMIRKE,  Robert  (1752-1845),  subject  painter,  waa 
born  at  Wigton  near  Carlisle  in  1752.  In  his  thirteenth 
year  he  was  apprenticed  in  London  with  an  heraldic  painter, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  to  stody  in  the  schools' 
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of  the  l^jal  Academy,  to  whose  exhibition  be  Contributed 
in  1786  a  Karcissus  and  a  Sabrina,  which  were  followed  by 
many  works,  nsoally  small  in  size,  illustrative  of  the  English 
poets,  especially  Thomson.  In  1791  Smirke  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  two  years  later  a 
full  member.  In  1814  he  was  nominated  keeper  to  the 
Academy,  but  the  king  refused  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment on  account  of  the  artist's  pronounced  revolutionary 
opinions.  He  was  engaged  upon  the  Shakespeare  gallery, 
,  for  which  he  painttd  Katharina  and  Fetruchio,  Prince 
'  Henry  and  Falstaff,  and  other  subjects.  He  also  executed 
many  clever  and  popular  book -illustrations.  His  works, 
vhi<^  are  frequently  of  a  humorous  character,  are  pleasing 
and  graceful,  accomplished  in  draftsmanship  and  handled 
with  considerable  spirit.  He  died  in  London  on  the  5th 
of  January  1845. 

SmXH,  Adam  (1723-1790),  the  greatest  of  political 
economists,  was  the  only  child  of  Adam  Smith,  comptroller 
of  the  customs  at  Kirkcaldy  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  of 
Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Mr  Douglas  of  Strathendry, 
near  Leslie.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy  on  5th  June 
1723,  some  months  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Of  a 
weak  constitution,  he  required  and  received  during  his 
early  years  the  most  tender  care  of  an  affectionate  mother, 
1  which  he  repaid  in  after  life  by  every  attention  which 
I  filial  gratitude  could  dictate.  When  he  was  three  years 
I  old  he  was  taken  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle  at  Strathendry,  and 
when  playing  alone  at  the  door  of  the  house  was  carried 
off  by  a  party  of  "  tinkers."  Fortunately  he  was  at  once 
missed,  and  the  vagrants  pursued  and  overtaken  in  Leslie 
wood.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  school  of 
Kirkcaldy  under  David  Miller,  amongst  whose  pupib  were 
many  who  were  afterwards,  distinguished  men.  Smith 
showed  as  a  boy  great  fondness  for  books  and  remarkable 
powers  of  memory ;  and  his  friendly  and  generous  disposi- 
tion made  him  popular  amongst  his  schoolfellows.  He 
was  sent  in  1737  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr  Hutcheson;  and  in  1740 
he  went  to  Baliol  Ck>Ilege,  Oxford,  as  exhibitioner  on  Snell's 
foundation,  with  a  view  to  lus  taking  orders  in  the  English 
Church.  He  remsdned  at  that  university  for  seven  years. 
At  Glasgow  his  favourite  studies  had  been  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy ;  but  at  Oxford  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  moral  and  political, 
science  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages.  He  also  laboured  to  improve  his  English  style 
by  the  practice  of  translation,  particularly  from  the  French. 
He  was  not  impressed  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
system  of  education  then  pursued  at  Oxford.  After  his 
Tetum  to  Klrkctddy  he  resided  there  two  years  with  his 
mother,  continuing  his  studies ;  he  had  relinquished  the 
idea  of  entering  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  but  had  not 
yet  adopted  any  other  plan  for  his  future  life.  In  1748 
he  remoted  to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  under  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Karnes,  gave  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres. 
About  this  time  commenced  his  acquaintance  with  David 
Hume,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, founded  on  mutual  esteem ;  his  reUtions  with  that 
great  thinker  must  have  powerfully  influenced  the  forma- 
tion of  his  opinions.  In  1751  he  was  elected  professor  of 
logic  at  Glasgow,  and  in  the  following  year  was  transferred 
I  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  university, 
r  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Craigie, 
the  successor  of  Hutcheson.  This  position  he  occupied  for 
.  nearly  twelve  years,  which  he  long  afterwards  declared  to 
have  been  "  by  far  the  most  useful,  and  therefore  by  far 
the  happiest  and  most  honourable  period  of  his  life."  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  colleagues,  of  whom,  on  his 
side,  he  speaks  as  "  very  excellent  men."  Hia  course  of 
lectures,  as  Professor  MiUar  informs  us,  was  divided  into 


four  parts — (1)  natural  theology ;  (2)  cthica ;  (3)  a  treat- 
ment of  that  branch  of  morality  which  relates  to  justice,  a 
subject  which  he  handled  historically  after  the  manner  of 
Montesquieu,  "  endeavouring  to  trace  the  gradual  progress 
of  jurisprudence,  both  public  and  private,  from  the  rudest 
to  the  most  refined  ages^  and  to  point  out  the  effects  of 
those  arts  which  contribute  to  subsistence  and  to  the 
accumulation  of  property  in  producing  corresponding 
improvements  or  alterations  in  law  and  government " ;  (4) 
a  study  of  those  political  regulations  which  are  founded, 
not  upon  the  principle  of  justice,  but  that  of  expediency, 
and  which  are  calculated  to  increase  the  riches,  the  power, 
and  the  prosperity  of  a  state.  Under  tlus  view  he  con- 
sidered the  political  institutions  relating  to  commerce,  to 
finances,  to  ecclesiastical  and  military  establishments.  He 
first  appeared  as  an  author  by  contributing  two  articles  to 
the  Edinburgh  RevUio  (an  earlier  journal  than  the  present, 
which  was  commenced  in  1755,  but  of  which  only  two 
numbers*  were  published), — one  on  Johnson's  DicUonary 
and  the  other  a  letter  to  the  editors  on  the  state  of  litera- 
ture in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  1759  ap- 
peared his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  embodying  the 
second  |X)rtion  of  his  university  course,  to  which  was 
added  in  the  2d  edition  an  appendix  with  the  title,  "  Con- 
siderations concerning  the  first  Formation  of  Languages." 
After  the  publication  of  this  work  his  ethical  doctrines 
occupied  less  space  in  his  lectures,  and  a  larger  develop- 
ment was  given  to  the  subjects  of  jurisprudence  and 
political  economy.  Stewart  gives  us  to  understand  that 
he  had  already,  as  early  as  1752,  adopted  the  liberal  views 
of  commercial  policy  which  he  afterwards  preached  ^th 
so  much  effect ;  and  this  we  should  have  been  inclined  to 
believe  independently  from  the  fact  that  such  views  were 
propounded  in  that  year  in  the  Political  Dttcourta  of  Ms 
friend  Hume.  His  residence  at  Glasgow  brought  him  into 
personal  relations  with  many  intelligent  men  from  whoie 
practical  experience  he  could  derive  information  on  mer* 
cantile  questions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  toK^ 
his  reasonings  convinced  several  eminent  merchants  of  that 
city  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  which 
were  at  variance  with  their  previous  opinions. 

In  1762  the  senatus  academicus  of  Glasgow  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1763 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  young  duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  on  his  travels.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
resigned  his  professorship.  He  went  abroad  with  his 
pupil  in  March  1764 ;  they  remained  only  a  few  days  at 
Paris  and  then  settled  at  Toulouse,  then  the  seat  of  a 
parliament,  where  they  spent  eighteen  months  in  the  best 
society  of  the  place,  afterwards  making  a  tour  in  the  south 
of  France  and  passing  two  months  at  Geneva.  Returning 
to  Paris  about  Christmas  of  1765,  they  remained  there  till 
the  October  of  the  following  year.  The  period  was  one  of 
intellectual  and  social  ferment,  and  Smith  was  brought 
into  relation  with  the  most  endnent  persons  of  the  time. 
He  lived  in  the  society  of  Quesnay,  Turgot,  D'Alembert, 
Morellet,  Helv^tius,  Marmontel,  and  the  duke  de  la  Boche- 
foucault.  It  was  the  regard  he  entertained  for  the  young 
nobleman'  last  named  that  dictated  the  omission  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  Moral  Sentimetits  of  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  ancestor .  of  the  duke,  whom  he  had  associated 
with  MandeviUe  as  author  of  one  of  the  "  licentious  sys- 


^  ThMe  two  ftomben  were  reprinted  in  1818.  Smith's  letter  to  the 
editors  \a  specially  interesting  for  its  account  of  the  EneydopSdie  and 
its  criticism  of  Boussean's  pictnras  of  savage  life. 

'  The  dnke  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Senti' 
ments,  but  the  Abbi  Blavet's  version  appeared  (1774)  before  his  vas 
completed  and  he  then  relinquished  the  design.  An  earlier  French 
translation  had  been  published  (1764)  under  the  title  MHapkysiquc  m 
rAme ;  and  there  is  a  later  one— the  beet— by  the  max^uis  dc  Con* 
doroet  (1798,  2d  ed.  1830). 
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terns"  reriewed  in  the  sdventb  {yart  of  tkftfc  yrotk.  Smith 
was  without  doubt  much  influenced  by  his  contact  with 
the  members  of  the  physiocratic  school,  es^iecially  with  its 
chief,  though  Dupont  de  Nemours  probably  goes  too  far 
in  speaking  of  Smith  and  himself  as  having  been  "con- 
diBcij)Ies  chez  M.  Quesnay."    Smith  afterwards  described 

CQuesnay  as  a  man  "of  the  greatest  modesty  and  sim- 
city,"  and  declared  his  system  of  political  economy  to 
"  with  all  its  imperfections,  the  nearest  approximation 
to  truth  that  had  yet  been  publidhed  on  the  principles  of 
that  science."  In  October  1766  tutor  and  pupil  returned 
home,  and  they  ever  afterwards  retained  strong  feelings  of 
mutual  esteem.  For  the  next  ten  years  Smith  lived  with 
his  mother  at  Kirkcaldy,  only  paying  occasional  visits  to 
Edinburgh  and  London ;  he  was  engaged  in  close  study 
during  most  of  thisi  time,  but  unbent  his  mind  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  a  few  friends.  He  describes  himself  to 
Hume  during  this  period  as  being  extremely  happy,  com- 
fortable, and  contented.  He  was  now  occupied  on  his 
Inquiry  into  (he  Nature  and  Caiues  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  which  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  he  had 
begun  at  Toulouse.  That  great  work  appeared  in  1776.* 
After  its  publication,  and  only  a  few  months  before  his 
own  death,  Hume  wrote  to  congratulate  his  friend — 
"  Eu^e  I  belle  /  dear  Hr  Smith,  I  am  much  pleased  with 
your  performance,  and  the  perusal  of  it  has  taken  me  from 
a  state  of  great  anxie^.  It  was  a  work  of  so  much  ex- 
pectation by  yourself,  by  your  friends,  and  hj  the  public, 
that  I  trembled  for  its  appearance;  but  am  now  much 
relieved.  Not  but  that  the  reading  of  it  requires  so  much 
attention,  and  the  public  is  disposed  to  give  so  little,  that 
I  shall  still  doubt  for  some  time  of  its  being  at  first  very 
popular.  ■  But  it  has  depth,  and  solidity,  and  acuteness, 
and  is  so  much  illustrated  by  curious  facts  that  it  must 
at  last  take  the  public  attention."  Smith  attended  Hume 
affectionately  during  a  part  of  his  last  illness,  and  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  philosopher  there  was  published, 
along  with  >  his  autobiography,  a  letter  from  Smith  to 
Strahan,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  hip  friend's  life  and  expressed  warm  admiration 
for  his  character.  This  letter  excited  some  rancour  among 
the  theologians,  and  Dr  George  Home,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Norwich,  published  in  1777,  by  way  of  comment  on  it, 
A  Letter  to  Adam  Smith  on  the  lAfe^  Death,  and  Philosophy 
of  his  Friend  David  Hume,  by  one  of  the  people  called 
Christians,  But  Smith  took  no  notice  of  this  effusion.' 
He  was  also  attacked  by  Archbishop  Magee  for  the 
omission  in  subsequent  editions  of  a  passage  of  the  Moral 
Sentiments  which  that  prelate  had  cited  with  high  com- 
mendation as  among  the  ablest  illustrations  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  Smith  had  omitted  the  paragraph  in 
question  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  mis- 


1  Mr  J.  E.  T.  Rogen  pnblished  in  the  Academy,  28th  Fobrnary 
1686,  a  letter  of  Smith  to  WUliAin  PalteDey,  written  in  1772,  from 
which  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  work  lay  "wireviMd  and  un- 
altered "  in  the  author's  desk  for  four  yean.  A  similar  conclusion 
aeems  to  follow  fh>m  a  letter  of  Hume  in  Burton's  L\ft,  iL  p.  461. 

*  A  story  was  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  is  also  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  of  an  "  unfortunate  rencontre,"  arising  out  of  the 
publication  of  the  same  letter,  between  Smith  and  Dr  .Johnson,  during 
the  risit  of  the  latter  to  Glasgow.  The  same  story  Lt  given  in  a  note 
in  Wilberforce's  Correspondence,  the  scene  being  somewhat  vaguely 
laid  in  ** Scotland."  But  it  is  impoM>ibIe  that  it  should  be  true  ;  for 
Johnson  made  his  tour  in  1773,  whilst  Hume's  death  did  not  take 
plaee  till  1776.  Smith  seems  not  to  have  met  Johnson  in  Scotland  at 
all.  It  appears,  however,  from  Boswell's  Life,  under  date  of  29th 
April  1778,  that  Johnson  had  on  one  ocranion  quarrelled  with  Smith 
and  treatetl  him  rudely  at  Strahan's  house,  apparently  in  London ; 
but,  as  Robertson  met  Johnson  "  for  the  first  time  "  immediately  after 
that  incident,  »nd  as  we  know  that  Robertson  met  him  in  Scotland,  it 
follows  that  the  "  unlucky  altercation  "  at  Strahan's  must  have  occurred 
before  the  Scotch  tour,  ond  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
letter  on  Hume's  death. 


placed ;  but  Magee  suspected  him  of  having  been  influ^ 
enced  by  deeper  reasons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  two  years  which  fotfowed  the 
ptibUcation  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  Smith  spent  in  Lon- 
don, enjoying  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
the  day,  amongst  whom  were  Gibbon,  Burke,  Reynolds, 
and  Beauclerk.  In  1778  he  was  appointed,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  one  of  the  commissionern 
of  customs  in  Scotland,  and  in  consequence  of  this  fixed 
his  residence  at  Edinburgh.  His  mother,  now  in  extreme 
old  age,  lived  with  him,  as  did  also  his  cousin,  Miss  Jane 
Douglas,  who  assisted  him  in  the  care  of  his  aged  parent, 
and  superintended  his  household.  Much  of  his  now  ample 
income  is  believed  to  have  been  spent  in  secret  charities, 
and  he  kept  a  simple,  though  hospitable,  table,  at  which, 
"  without  the  formality  of  an  invitation,  he  was  always 
happy  to  receive  Ids  friends."  "His  Sunday  suppers," 
says  M'Culloch,  ''were  long  celebrated  at  Edinburgh." 
One  of  his  favourite  places  of  resort  in  these  years  was  a 
club  of  which  Dr  Hutton,  Dr  Black,  Dr  Adam  Ferguson, 
John  Clerk  the  navsd  tactician,  Robert  Adam  the  archi- 
tect, as  well  as  Smith  himself,  were  original  members,  and 
to  which  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor  Playfair,  and  other 
eminent  men  were  afterwards  admitted.  Another  source  of 
enjoyment  was  the  small  but  excellent  library  he  possessed ; 
it  is  still  preserved  in  his  family ;  Professor  Nicholson  has 
had  access  to  it^  and  was  struck  by  the  varied  nature  of 
the  collection,  and  especially  by  the  large  number  of  books 
of  travel  and  poetry  which  it  contained.  In  1787  he  was 
elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  an 
honour  which  he  received  with  "heartfelt  joy."  3  we  can 
believe  a  note  in  Wilberforce's  Correspondence,  he  visited 
London  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  and  was  introduced 
by  Dundas'  to  Pitt,  Wilberforce,  and  others.  From  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  1784,  and  that  of  Miss  Douglas  in 
1788,  his  health  and  strength  gradually  declined,  and  after 
a  tedious  and  painful  illness  he  died  on  17th  Jidy  1790. 

Before  his  decease  Smith  directed  that  all  his  manuscripts  except 
a  few  selected  essays  should  be  destroyed,  and  they  were  accordingly 
committed  to  the  flames.  Of  the  pieces  preserved  by  bis  desire  the 
most  valuable  is  his  tract  on  the  history  of  astronomy,  which  he 
himself  described  as  a  "fragment  of  a  great  work  " ;  it  was  doubt- 
less a  portion  of  the  "connected  history  of  the  liberal  sciences  and 
elegant  arta "  which,  we  are  told,  he  had  projected  in  early  life. 
Among  the  papers  destroyed  were  probably,  as  Stewart  suggests, 
the  lectures  on  natural  religion  and  jurisprudence  which  formed 
part  of  his  course  at  Glasgow,  and  also  the  lectures  on  rhetoric 
which  he  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1748.  To  the  latter  Blair 
seems  to  refer  when,  in  his  work  on  Shdoric  and  Sclles-LeUres 
(1783),  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  a  manuscript  treatise 
on  rhetoric  by  Smith,  part  of  which  its  author  had  shown  to  him 
many  years  before,  and  which  he  hoped  Smith  would  give  to  the 
public.  It  was  probably  the  lectures  on  jurisprudence  which  Smith 
had  in  view  when,  some  time  before  his  death  expressing  regret 
that  he  "had  done  so  little,'*  he  added,  "I  meant  to  have  lione 
more,  and  there  are  materials  in  my  pajters  of  which  I  could  hare 
made  a  great  deal "  Ho  had  promised  at  the  end  of  YiS^'Ttuory  of 
Moral  SentimeiUs  a  treatise  on  the  general  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence from  the  historical  point  of  view,  which  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  development  of  his  university  lectures  on  that  subject 

In  person  Smith  was  of  about  the  middle  sixe,  well  made  and 
stout,  though  not  corpulent  His  features  are  said  to  be  well 
represented  in  the  medallion  by  Tassie  engraved  in  M'Culloch'a 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Natums.  His  discourses  aa  ])rofcsaor  were 
almost  entirely  extemporary,  and,  as  ho  was  always  interested  in 
his  subject,  he  never  failed  to  interest  his  hcurers.  He  was  some- 
times, Millar  tcllt  us,  embarrassed  and  spoke  with  hesitation  at  the 
outset ;  but "  as  he  advanced  the  matter  seemed  to  crowd  upon  him, 
his  manner  became  warm  and  animated,  and  his  expression  easy  and 
fluent"  In  society,  except  amongst  intimate  friends,  he  spoke  but 
seldom,  and  was  rather  disposed  to  enjoy  in  silence  the  gaiety  of 
those  around  him.  He  often  seemed  altogether  occupied  with  hie 
own  thoughts,  or  mi^ht  even  have  been  supposed,  from  his  looks 
and  gestures,  to  be  "  in  the  fervour  of  composition."  "  He  waa  the 
most  absent  man  in  company,"  says  Alexander  Carlyle,  "  that  I 


'  An  interesting  letter  of  Smith  to  Dundas  (1st  November  1770)  on 
fne  trade  for  Ireland  is  printed  in  the  Bng,  Hist,  Review,  Na  2. 
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erer  taw,  moring  his  lijw  and  talking  to  himself  and  smiling  in  the 
midst  of  Urge  commniej."  AVhen  called  on  to  give  bis  omnion  of 
the  matter  under  aiaoajsion  he  was  apt  to  do  so  too  macn  in  the 
manner  of  a  lecture.  Eusy  and  flowing  as  is  the  style  of  his  books, 
yet  to  the  end  he  irrota  elowlj  and  with  difficnlty ;  he  did  not 
asoall  J  lumMlf  take  pen  in  hand,  bnt  dictated  to  an  amannensis, 
vhilat  he  walked  ap  and  down  his  apartment  In  character  he 
vas  sincere  and  eanic.'t,  iu  manner  apparently  cold,'  but  capable  of 
ttiong  feelincs,  whether  of  personal  affection  or  of  moral  indigna- 
tion. IILs  frequent  artj  of  beneficence  were  markcil  by  deliea<*y 
uo  less  than  by  liberality.  He  waa  a  model  of  filial  lore  and  duW, 
and  took  to  tho  last  the  t^armest  interest  in  all  that  concerned  tne 
welfare  of  his  friends. 

As  a  moral  philmopher  Smith  csnnot  be  said  to  have  won  much 
acceptance  for  bli  fundamental  doctrine.  This  doctrine  is  that  all 
oar  moral  sentiments  arijc  from  sympathy,  that  is,  from  the  principle 
of  our  nature  "xthich  leads  us  to  enter  into  tho  sitnations  of  other 
men  and  to  |iartako  with  them  in  the  passions  which  those  situations 
'da\e  a  tendency  to  ezrite."  Oitr  direct  sympathy  with  tho  agent 
ra  the  rircum.*tances  in  which  he  is  placed  gives  rije,  according  to 
this  view,  to  our  notion  of  tho  propriety  of  his  action,  whilst  our 
indirect  symjiathy  with  thore  woom  his  actions  have  benefited  or 
injured  gives  rtie  to  our  notions  of  merit  and  demerit  in  the  agent 
himself  It  seems  justly  alleged  against  tliis  system  by  Dr  Thomas 
Brom  thAt  *Uhe  morsl  sentiment^  the  origin  of  which  it  ascribes 
to  oar  secondary  feellncs  of  mere  sympathr.are  assumed  as  previously 
existing  in  the  original  emotions  with  which  the  secondary  feelings 
are  said  to  be  in  uuijon."  A  second  objection  urged,  perhaps  with 
less  justice,  sgaintt  the  theory  is  that  it  fails  to  account  for  the 
aathoritative  character  which  U  felt  to  be  inherent  in  our  sense 
of  riffht  an  I  wrong — for  what  Butler  calls  the  "supremacy  of 
conscience."     But  those  who  most  strongly  dissent  from  Smith's 

Ene ral  doctrine  are  warm  in  their  admiration  of  the  eloquence  of 
I  stvle— sometimes,  however,  faulty  on  tlie  side  of  redundancy- 
end  the  felirity  of  his  illustratious.  In  all  it*  minor  details,  says 
Brown,  "the  work  mav  be  conaidered  aa  presenting  a  model  of 
nbilosoidiie  beauty,"  ana  it  ia  universally  admitted  that  the  author 
fias  throvB  much  liglit  on  many  delicate  and  subtle  phenomena 
of  our  moral  nature.  The  minute  observation  and  the  rare  ingenuity 
vkieh  he.ahow3  in  dealing  with  the  finer  traits  of  character  and  the 
less  obvious  indications  offeelingrremiud  us  of  the  similar  qualities 
ezliibited  in  a  different  field  in  the  JKcalth  o/J^ations. 

It  is  on  the  latter  work  that  Smith*a  fame  mainly  rests.  Under 
Political  Economy  (voL  xix.  pp.  866-370)  will  be  found  a  detailed 
inalyaii  of  the  economic  schcii.e  contained  in  it,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  its  spirit  and  tendency  as  a  contribution  to  tho  philoao]ihy 
ofK>ciety.  We  have  there  sufficiently  exposed  the  exaggeration 
vUich  renreaents  Smith  as  tho  creator  of  political  economy.  But 
the  TZmtth  qfKUiotti  is,  without  doubt,  tne  greatest  existing  book 
on  that  de^iartment  of  knowledge,  the  only  attempt  to  replace  and 
■0  antiquate  it— that  of  John  Btuart  Mill— having,  notwithstand- 
iog  its  partial  usefulness  on  tho  whole  decidedly  failed.  Buckle, 
honev  r,  goe»  too  far  when  he  prononncea  it  "  the  moat  important 
book  ever  written,"  just  as  he  similarly  ezceeda  due  meaaure  when 
he  makes  iti  author .  u^ierior  as  a  ]>hilosophcr  to  Humei  llackintoah 
more  justly  said  of  it  that  it  stands  on  a  level  with  the  treatise 
Dt  Jure  Belli  dPueis,  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Undentanding^  and 
the  Spirii  of  Lntc^  in  the  respect  that  these  four  works  are  severally 
the  most  coni»picuou.-  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  the  sciences  witn 
which  they  deal.  And,  irhcn  he  added  that  the  Wealth  ofKationa 
vas  "  por^nj  thf  only  book  which  produced  an  immediate,  general, 
and  irrevofaole  change  in  some  of  tho  most  important  parts  of  the 
ieglilation  of  all  (iviliied  atates,"  he  scarce! v  spoko  too  strongly  if 
vc  nmleratand  him  as  referring  to  its  influence  as  an  agent  of 
demolition.  It  certainly  operat^  iiowerftillv  throofh  the  harmony 
of  its  critical  aide  \iith  tho  tendencies  of  the  hal^century  which 
followed  ita  public  ation  to  the  assertion  of  personal  freotlom  and 
"natural  rigiiti.**  It  discredited  tho  economic  policy  of  the  past, 
and  promoted  the  overthrow  of  institutions  which  had  come  don-n 
from  earlier  time',  but  were  unsuited  to  modern  society.  As  a 
theoretic  treatment  of  social  econoinv,  and  tlierofora  as  a  guide  to 
rocial  reconstruct  ton  and  prartico  in  the  future,  it  is  provisional, 
not  definitive.  But  here  too  it  has  rondcreil  eminent  service  :  it 
has  established  manv  truths  and  dboipatod  many  obstinate  pre- 
juiliter ;  it  has  raisi>a  the  vicvs  of  all  tlunking  men  on  national 
trcalth  to  a  liic^her  level ;  and,  «  hcji  the  study  of  its  subject  comc>« 
to  be  synteraatixeti  on  the  liaaia  of  a  gemral  nocial  philosophy  more 
cofuplfte  and  dnrjble  than  Smithy  no  contributions  to  that  final 
loortniction  will  bo  found  so  valuable  sj  hisi 

llnckle  has  tlif  idea  that  tho  two  pniuijial  works  of  Smith,  the 
Thci rf  iif%loml Sentinunts and  the  It'  vi/'A  o/XUionSj&n  mutually 
^milcmentaiy  parts  of  one  great  jclieuie,  in  which  human  nature 
U  intended  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,— the  former  exhibiting  the 
operati  m  of  the  benevolent  feelings,  the  latter  of  what,  by  a  singular 
nonunclatnie,  inadmissible  since  Butler  u-rute,  he  calls  **  the  pasjion 
of  selfijhneas. "  In  each  division  the  motor  contemplated  ia  regarded 
u  acting  singly,  without  any  interference  of  the  opposite  principle. 


This  appears  to  bo  an  artificial  and  misleading  notion.  Neither  iu 
the  plan  of  Smith's  university  course  nor  in  the  well-known  r>aadac[e 
at  tne  end  of  his  Iforat  Sonlimfnta  ia  there  any  indication  of  his 
ba\ing  oonceived  suc&  a  bipartite  scheme.  The  object  of  the 
WeaWi  qf  Nations  is  surely  in  no  sense  peycholo^cal,  as  is  that  of 
the  Jforal  Sentimenla,  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  exhibit  social 
phenomena,  not  to  demonstrate  their  source  in  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  the  individual  And  Buckle  seems  to  have  faUen  into 
the  error  of  confonnding  "sympathy  "  with  benevolence,  or  atlMst 
of  re^rding  their  spheres  aa  coextenaive.  It  is  only  in  his  ethical 
treatise  that  Smith  carries  back  the  pursuit  of  wealth  to  ita  ulti- 
mate motive ;  and,  when  he  does  so,  instead  of  tracing  it  to  a  sdfiah 
principle,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  contraat  trith  sympathy,  he  ex- 
pressly declares  it  to  have  its  origin  in  *'a  reganl  to  the  sontimenta 
of  mankind";  in  other  words,  he  makes  it  a  conseqnonco  of  the 
desire  of  sym^iathy. 

In  relation  to  Smith's  personality,  which  ia  at  present  our  princi- 
pal object,  it  may  be  oboerved  that  his  moral  featurea  are  exhibited 
in  an  interesting  way  in  his  great  work.  The  most  marked  charac- 
teriatin  thus  reflected  are  hia  strong  sympathy  with  the  working 
claascs,  his  contempt  for  vul^r  politics,  and  his  hatred  of  the  spirit 
of  monopoly, — the  last  manifesting  itself  especially  in  his  suspicion 
of  the  public  conduct  of  merchanta  and  manufacturers.  The  first 
of  these  sentiments  breaka  out  in  several  places,  as  in  the  discussion 
of  the  laws  of  settlement  and  in  the  remarks  on  combinations,  and 
notably  in  the  often-quoted  passage  where  he  says:  "It  is  but 
equity  that  those  who  feed,  clothe,  and  lodce  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  ahottld  have  such  a  share  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labour 
as  to  be  themselves  tolerably  wcJl  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged."  He 
has  no  respect  for  that  **  insiaious  and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called 
a  statesman  or  politician,"  and  complains  that  the  "sneaking 
arts  of  underling  tradesmen  "  are  erected  into  political  maxims  for 
the  conduct  of  a  great  empire.  "  All  for  ourselves  and  nothing 
for  other  people  soems  in  every  age  of  the  world  to  have  been  the 
vile  maxim  of  the  masters  of  mankind."  The  project  of  shuttiuff 
out  every  other  nation  from  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  colonial 
trade  he  brands  as  an  "inviclious  and  malignant "  one.  He  never 
tirea  of  condemning  the  "mean  rapacity,"  tho  "monopolizing 
spirit,"  the  "  impertineutjealouay,"  tno  "  interested  sophistry"  m 
tne  capitalist  class.  "Our  merchants  and  manufacturers,"  he 
says— and  the  remark  ia  not  yet  out  of  date— "complain  much  of 
the  effect  of  hi^h  wages  in  raising  the  price,  and  thereby  lessening 
the  sale,  of  their  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  they  say  nothing 
concerning  the  bad  effecu  of  high  profits ;  they  are  silent  with 
resiiect  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  own  gains  ;  they  complain 
only  of  those  of  other  people."  "Their  interest  U  never  exactly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  public  ;  they  have  generally  an  interest  to 
deceive  and  even  to  oppress  the  public  ;  and  they  accordingly  have 
upon  many  occaaiona  both  deceived  and  oppressed  it. "  This  elaaa 
he  regarded,  in  fact,  aa  corrupting  by  its  selfishness  the  policy  of 
the  European  nationa  and  in  particular  of  England,  and  aa  con- 
atituting  the  strength  of  the  opposition,  which  ne  feared  would  be 
inaujMraDle,  to  a  system  of  commercial  freedom.     The  general  im- 

Eression  of  ita  autnor  which  the  book  leavea  behind  it  is  that  of  a 
irge,  healthy,  and  generous  nature,  earnest  in  insisting  on  fair 
play  for  all  and  prompt  to  denounce  with  contemptuous  vehemence 
anirthing  which  wore  the  appearance  of  injustice. 

Ow  principsl  aathorlty  for  tne  Uogrspby  of  Smith  Is  Ptiftald  Btev&rVo 
AceovHt  <^f\lMW$a%d  VTrUlnga,  origlnsfly  read  (179S)  befoie  the  Royal  Society 
of  Bdlnborgh.  and  iftmrwards  preflzad  to  Smith's  Etnft  on  Pk  i/ocoaA  leal  Sultfccta, 
M  edited  by  Black  and  Hotton.  Additional  part  Ionian  are  given  In  Broaghani  q 
J/ca  q^  LttUra  and  SeUnce,  Barton's  Lijk  V  Bume,  and  Alexander  Carlyle'a 
Autebiograpkf ;  and  eome  choncterlstlo  anecdotM  of  him  will  be  foond  in 
l/«Mof/e  ar  A«  LUif  and  Work$  ^  Sir  Joh  n  Sinclair  n837>  For  oommenta  on 
his  Tkeotji  of  Uoral  SrnffawBla,  see,  bealde*  Stewart,  as  cited  abo^e,  Dr  T. 
Brown's  FklJUmrk^  q/^  Um  Bvman  Mind,  lects.  80  and  81 :  Sir  J.  Uookintoah'a 
DXsstrHaUnk  on  the  Pngresa  of  Ethical  PkiloA^phg ;  J.  A.  Forrtr'o  Adam  Smith 
(16S1X  is  the  series  entitled  Engliah  PhilosopJurt;  and  the  art  Eraics  in  the 
present  trorlu  On  tho  irtalth  ^Nations,  the  student  mnj  consult  the  prelkccs 
to M'Calloah's,Iloficrs'«,  and  Nlchokon'ii  editions Qf  that  work:  Rogers's  Hlttorl- 
cal  Gleautun {ism)i  the  art  "Smith"  In  Coquella  and  OullUnmIno  Diction- 
nalrt  dt  fSeoaeml*  Polittuua;  Bagehofs  Boofvmto  Studtn(\saO);  and  Ckrsa's 
Gnkt0  to  th*  Stmdg  of  Polithal  Beorowf  (Bng.  trans..  1880),  chap.  ▼.,  trhore  the 
author  has  ennniersted  the  most  Important  memoirs  by  forei^pi  writers  on 
Smith  as  an  eoonomL't  (J.  K.  I  ) 

SMITH,  Albert  (1816-1860),  an  indtance  of  the  jour- 
nalistic rather  than  the  truly  literary  type  of  writer,  ytsla 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  time ;  a  favourite 
humourist  in  the  vein  of  humour  then  in  vogue,  but  now 
already  rather  out  of  date  ;  a  leading  contributor  to  Punch  ; 
the  author  of  successful  books  of  light  Social  satire  ;  and^ 
not  least,  the  exponent  of  "  Mont  Blanc  "  iu  a  pre-scientific 
popular  entertainment  descriptive  of  that  famous  moun- 
tain. He  was  born  at  Chertsey,  Surrey,  on  24lh  May 
1816,  and  was  educated  to  folio'w  his  father's  profession 
of  a  surgeon.  Having,  in  the  course  of  his  medical  studies, 
been  to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  Paris,  his  first  literary  effort  was 
an  account  of  his  life  there,  which  appeared  in  tho  Mirror. 
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From  this  time  lie  gradually  relinqaialied  his  medical 
work  for  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  light  literature. 
He  was  associated  with  Punch  from  its  beginning,  and 
was  also  a  regular  contributor  to  £etUley*s  Miscellany,  in 
whose  pages  his  first  and  best  book.  The  Adventures  of 
Mr  Ledbury,  first  appeared.  His  other  books  were  A 
ffistcyry  of  livening  Parties,  Christopher  Tadpole,  issued  in 
monthly  parts,  PotUeUm's  Legacy,  and,  as  a  series  of  so- 
called  natural  histories,  The  Gent,  The  Ballet  Girl,  The 
Idler  upon  Town,  and  The  Flirt  Albert  Smith  also  wrote 
extravaganzas  and  adapted  some  of  Charles  Dickens's  stories 
for  the  stage.  He  conducted  too  for  a  time  a  magazine 
called  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  which  was  discontinued  in 
1849.  In  1851  he  visited  the  Alps  and  ascended  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  year  after  produced  the  descriptive  enter- 
tainment before  referred  to.  "China,"  a  similar  enter- 
tainment^ was  afterwards  produced,  but  less  successfully. 
Smith  married  in  1859  a  daughter  of  Keeley,  the  comedian. 
He  died  at  Fulham,  Middlesex,  on  23d  May  1860,  from 
an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

SMITH,  Alexander  (1830-18G7\  was  the  most  pro- 
minent representative  of  the  so-called  "spasmodic"  school 
of  poetry,  whose  peculiarities  first  gained  for  it  a  hasty  repu- 
tation, and  then,  having  suffered  under  closer  critical  exar 
mination,  it  almost  as  speedily  dropped  out  of  mind  again. 
Smith  has  never  yet  perhaps  had  his  true  position  assigned 
to  him.  His  first  book,  A  Life  Drama  and  other  Poems 
(1853),  which  made  his  name,  was  a  work  of  real  promise. 
Although  deficient  in  dramatic  grasp  of  subject,  in  restraint 
of  expression,  in  metrical  quality,  and  although  showing 
too  obviously  the  influence  of  Keats  and  Tennyson  in  certain 
exaggerations  of  epithet  and  phrase,  the  book  yet  contains 
evidence  of  a  poetic  faculty  which  might,  under  more 
fortunate  conditions,  have  developed  into  genuine  power. 
Alexander  Smith  was  one  of  those  writers  who  require  the 
critical  safeguards  of  the  schools  to  chasten  their  somewhat 
importunate  energies;  and  for  want  of  these  academic 
restrictions  he  wasted  his  powers  in  discursive  experiments 
of  not  much  abiding  value.  Bom  at  Kilmarnock  on  the 
last  day  of  1830,  he  received  the  usual  schooling  common 
at  that  time ;  and,  his  parents  being  too  poor  to  send  him 
to  college,  he  was  placed  in  a  linen  factory  to  follow  his 
father's  trade  of  a  pattern  designer.  His  literary  pro- 
clivities, however,  soon  showed  themselves,  and  from  time 
to  time  his  early  poems  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Citizen, 
in  whose  editor,  James  Hedderwick,  he  found  a  sympathiz- 
ing and  appreciative  friend.  His  poems,  having  attracted 
the  attention  also  of  the  Rev.  George  Qilfillan,  found 
through  him  an  opening  in  the'London  Citizen,  A  Life 
Drama  and  other  Poems,  published  in  1853,  speedily  ran 
through  several  editions,  and  gained  Smith  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  to  Edinburgh  university  in  1854.  In 
the  same  year  Sydney  Dobell,  whose  name  is  now  familiarly 
associated  with  Smith's,  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  an  ac- 
quaintanceship at  once  sprang  up  between  the  two,  which 
resulted  in  their  collaboration  in  a  book  of  War  Sonnets, 
inspired  by  the  Crimean  War,  which  was  published  in  1855. 
The  volumes  of  verse  issued  independently  by  Alexander 
Smith  in  the  ensuing  years  did  UQt  receive  much  attention; 
their  author  then  turned  himself  to  prose,  after  publishing 
City  Poems  in  1857  and  Edwin  of  Deira,  a  Northumbrian 
epic  poem,  in  1 86 1 .  His  first  prose  work  was  Dreamthorpe, 
1863;  it  was  followed  in  1865  by  A  Summer  in  Skye, 
which  contains  his  best  prose  writing,  and  is  full  of  a  quiet 
charm  and  true  B3rmpathy  with  nature.  His  last  work 
was  an  experiment  in  fiction,  Alfred  Hagar€s  Household 
(1866),  which  ran  first  through  Good  Words.  In  this  the 
same  faults  of  construction,  coigoined  with  the  same  in- 
cidental grace  of  description,  that  show  themselves  in  his 
larger  poems  are  repeated.    The  strain  produced  by  his 


literary  and  other  work  began  to  tell  towards  the  end  of 
1866,  and  his  death  followed  on  5th  January  1867. 

A  memoir  of  Smith  by  P.  P.  Alexander  is  prefixed  to  a  volame 
of  remains,  entitled  Lcut  LeaveSt  in  which  will  be  foond  a  fairly 
complete  account  of  hia  life  and  writings. 

SMITH,  CoLVTN  (1795-1875),  portrait  painter,  was  bom 
at  Brechin,  Scotland,  in  1795.  He  studied  in  London  in 
the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  worked  in  Nolle- 
kens's  studio.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  exe- 
cuted some  fine  copies  from  Titian ;  and  at  Antwerp  he 
made  studies  from  the  works  of  Rubens.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1837,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  occupying  the 
house  and  studio  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Raebum. 
Soon  he  attained  a  wide  practice  as  a  portrait-painter,  and 
among  his  sittors  were  Lord  Jeffrey,  Henry  Mackenzie, 
author  of  The  Man  of  Feeling,  and  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Scotsmen  of  the  time.  His  portrait  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  so  popular  that  he  executed  some  twenty  replicas 
of  it^  for  seven  of  which  he  received  fresh  sittings.  His 
works  are  distinguished  by  excellent  draftsmai^ip,  by 
directness  and  simplicity  of  treatment^  and  by  well-marked 
individuality.     He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  2l8t  July  1875. 

SMITH,  Henky  John  Stephen  (1826-1883),  mathema- 
tician, was  bom  in  Dublin  on  2d  November  1826  and  was 
the  fourth  child  of  his  parents.  When  Henry  Smith  was 
just  two  years  old  his  father  died,  whereupon  his  mother 
left  Ireland  for  England.  Mrs  Smith  taught  her  children 
herself,  and  until  Henry  was  over  eleven  he  was  under  her 
exclusive  care  and  teaching;  after  that  he  was  educated 
by  private  tutors  till  he  went  to  Rugby  in  1841.  Whilst 
under  the  first  of  these  tutors,  in  nine  months  he  read 
all  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  and  Sallust,  twelve  books  of 
Tacitus,  the  greater  part  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and 
several  plays  of  iEschylus  and  Euripides.  He  also  got  up 
six  books  of  Euclid  and  some  algebra,  besides  reading  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Hebrew  and  learning  the  Odes 
of  Horace  by  heart.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in 
September  1843  Henry  Smith  left  Rugby,  and  in  the  end 
of  1844  gained  a  scholarship  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
He  won  the  Ireland  scholarship  in  1848  and  obtained  a 
first  ckiss  in  both  the  classiod  and  the  mathematical 
schools  iff  1849.  He  gained  the  senior  mathematical 
scholarship  in  1851.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Balliol  in 
1850  and  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  in  1861,  and  in 
1874  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  university  museum. 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1861,  and  was  an  LL.D.  of 
Cambridge  and  Dublin.  He  served  on  various  royal  com- 
missions, and  from  1877  was  the  chairman  of  the  managing 
body  of  the  meteorological  office.  He  died  at  Oxford  on 
9th  February  1883. 

After  taking  his  degree  he  wavered  between  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, bnt  finally  chose  the  latter.  After  publishing  a  few  short 
papers  relating  to  theory  of  nnmbers  and  to  geometry,  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  tnorongh  examination  of  the  writings  of  Gauss,  Le- 
jeane-Dirichlet,  Knmmer,  &c.,  on  the  theory  or  numbers.  The 
main  results  of  these  researches,  which  occupied  him  from  1854  to 
1864,  are  contained  in  his  Report  on  the  Theory  of  Numbers^  which 
an^red  in  the  Britbh  Association  volumes  from  1859  to  1865. 
This  report  contains  not  only  a  complete  account  of  all  that  had 
been  done  on  this  vast  and  intricate  subject  hut  also  original  con- 
tributions of  his  own.  Some  of  the  most  important  resmts  of  hia 
discoveries  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  two  memoirs 
upon  Syst^^ms  of  Linear  Indeterminate  Equations  and  Congruences 
and  upon  the  Orders  and  Genera  of  Ternary  Quadratic  Forms  (PAtZ. 
Trans.,  1861  and  1867).  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  forms  involving  only  three  indeterminate^,  but 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  principles  on  which  the  extension  to 
the  general  case  of  n  in  determinates  depends,  and  obtained  the 
general  formula,  thus  effecting  what  is  probably  the  greatest  ad- 
vance made  in  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  Gauss's  DiJ^uist- 
tianes  Arithmetiesf.  A  brief  abstract  of  Smith's  methods  and  re- 
sults appeared  in  the  Proc  Itoy,  Soe,  for  1864  and  1868.  In  the 
aecond  cf  these  notices  he  gives  the  general  formuliB  without  de- 
monstrations. As  corollaries  to  the  general  formula  he  adds  the 
formube  relating  to  the  representation  of  a  number  as  a  snm  of  &vn 
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■qoam  nd  alao  of  wren  aqiures.  Tliii  class  of  repreaentation 
ceaaes  w'XMn  the  number  of  aqnares  exceeds  eieht.  The  cases  of 
two,  four,  and  ox  squares  bad  Iteen  giren  by  Jaoobi  and  that  of 
three  aqnares  by  £iaenstein,  who  had  also  given  without  demon- 
atntion  some  of  the  results  for  five  squares.  Fourteen  years  later 
the  Franch  Academy,  in  ignorance  of  Smith's  work,  set  the  demon- 
stration and  completion  of  Eisenstein's  theorems  for  five  squares  as 
the  subject  of  their  ''Grand  lYix  des  Sciences  Math^matimies.'* 
Smith,  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  commission  by  whicn  the 
prize  was  proposed,  undertook  in  1882  to  write  out  the  demonstra* 
tion  of  his  general  theorems  so  far  as  was  required  to  prove  the  re- 
salts  for  the  special  case  of  five  squares.  A  month  after  bis  death, 
in  March  1883,  the  prize  of  3000  francs  was  awarded  to  him.  The 
&ct  that  a  question  of  which  Smith  had  given  the  aolntion  in  1867, 
as  a  corollary  from  general  formula  governing  the  whole  class  of 
investigations  to  which  it  belonged,  should  have  been  set  by  the 
Fiench  Academy  as  the  subject  of  their  sreat  prize  shows  how  far 
in  advance  of  bis  contemporaries  his  early  researches  had  carried 
him.  Many  of  the  propositions  contained  in  his  dissertation  are 
geneml ;  but  the  demonstrations  are  not  supplied  for  the  case  of 
seven  squares.  He  was  also  tl^e  author  of  important  papers  in 
vhich  he  extended  to  complex  ouadratio  forms  msny  of  Gauss's  in- 
veatigationa  relating  to  real  quadratic  forms.^  Afler  1864  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  elliptic  functions,  and  numerous  papers  on  thia 
■nbjeet  were  published  bv  him  in  the  Proc  Land.  Math.  Soe.  and 
elsewhere.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Aogaged  upon  a  memoir 
ca  the  Theta  and  Omega  Funetiona,  which  he  lert  nearlv  complete. 
f  n  1868  he  was  awarded  the  Steiner  prize  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
a  geometrical  memoir,  Sur  mulqvm  problinut  enbiguit  «t  biquadra- 
iiqwuL  He  also  wrote  the  introduction  to  the. collected  edition  of 
Clifford'a  MathenuUioal  Papers  (1882).  The  three  subjects  to  which 
Smith's  writings  relate  are  theory  of  numbers,  elliptic  functions, 
and  modem  geometry;  but  in  all  that  he  wrote  an  ''arithmetical" 
mode  of  thought  ia  apparent,  his  methods  and  processea  bein^  arith- 
metical as  dirtinguisned  from  atgebraie.  He  bad  the  most  mtense 
admiration  of  Gauss.  He  was  president  of  the  ma'thematical  and 
physical  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Bradford  in  1878  and 
of  the  London  Mathematical  Sociebr  in  1874-76.  A  memorial  edition 
of  his  collected  mathematical  works  is  being  (1887)  printed  by  the 
Oxford  university  press. 

An  article  in  tne  SpedUdor  of  17th  Febmanr  1883,  written  by  Lord 
Justice  Bowen,  gives  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  Smith's  extraordinary 
personal  qualities  and  influence,  his  sound  judgment,  perfect  temper, 
gentle  and  Lslian  wisdom,  sweetness  of  character,  delicate  gaiety 
of  spirit,  and  brilliant  conversational  power,  which  made  him  one 
of  the  most  acoompliahed  and  attractive  ornaments  of  any  edu- 
cated company  in  which  he  moved. 

For  ftaitber  details  relsttoff  to  Beniy  Smith,  reference  ahoold  be  made  to 
tbc  FoTfsiffcay  JScview  for  May  18S8  and  to  the  "Monthly  Notices"  of  the 
Roy.  Aet  Boo.,  voL  zliv. 

SMITH,  James  (1775-1839)  and  Horace  (1779-1849), 
sons  of  an  eminent  and  prosperous  London  solicitor,  were 
bom,  the  former  on  10th  February  1775  and  the  latter  on 
31st  December  1779,  both  in  London.  They  were  joint 
authors  of  the  Effected  Addresaea,  described  bj  Horace  as 
^  one  of  the  luckiest  hits  in  titerature."  The  occasion  of 
this  happy  y^  d*eiprU  was  the  rebuilding  of  Druiy  Lane 
th^itre  in  1812,  after  a  fire  in  which  it  had  been  burnt 
down.  The  managers  had  offered  a  prize  of  £50  for  an 
address  to  be  recited  at  the  reopening  in  October.  Six 
weeks  before  that  date  the  happy  thought  occurred  to  the 
brothers  Smith  of  feigning  that  the  most  popular  poets 
of  tbe  time  had  been  among  the  competitors  and  issuing  a 
volume  of  unsuccessful  addresses  in  parody  of  their  yarious 
styles.  They  divided  the  task  between  them,  James  taking 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Crabbe,  while  Byron, 
Moore,  Scott,  and  Bowles,  were  assigned  to  Horace.^  The 
parodists  were  ready  with  their  small  volume  by  October, 
bat  they  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  publisher,  although 
the  success  of  their  clever  imitations  once  published  was 
snch  that  seven  editions  were  called  for  within  three 
months.  The  Ejected  Addreuea  are  the  most  widely 
popular  parodies  eyer  published  in  England,  and  have 
taken  quite  a  classical  rank  in  that  kind  of  literature.  The 
brothers  fairly  divided  the  honours:  the  elder  brother's 
Wordsworth  is  evenly  balanced  by  the  younger's  Scott, 


^  The  perUculara  of  the  authorahip  are  given  In  the  18th  edition 
(1820),  and  in  the  memoir  of  hia  brother  by  Horaoe  prefixed  to  a  col- 
lection of  fogitire  pieces  (1840).  James  contributed  the  first  atansa 
to  the  imitation  of  Byron,  bat  otherwise  they  worked  independently. 


and  both  had  a  hand  in  Byron.  A  striding  feature  in  the 
parodies  is  the  absence  of  malice ;  none  of  the  caricatured 
bards  took  offence,  while  the  imitation  is  so  clever  that 
both  Byron  and  Scott  are  recorded  to  have  said  in  effect 
that  they  could  hardly  believe  they  had  not  written  the 
addresses  ascribed  to  them. 

After  this  brilliant  success  James,  the  elder  brother, 
determined,  as  he  said,  **  to  leave  off  a  winner  "  and  follow 
Warburton's  advice  to  Anstey:  "Young  man,  you  have 
written  a  highly  successful  work ;  never  put  pen  to  paper 
again."  He  was  tempted  occasionally  to  transgress  this 
self-denying  ordinance,  and  made  another  hit  in  writing 
Country  Couiim,  A  Trip  to  Paris,  A  Trip  to  America, 
and  other  lively  skits  for  Charles  Mathews,  earning  from 
the  comedian  the  praise  of  being  "  the  only  man  who  can 
write  clever  nonsense."  His  social  reputation  as  a  wit 
stood  high.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  of  conversers 
in  an  age  when  the  art  was  studied,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  he  held  his  own  without  falling  into  thd  great  error 
of  wits, — sarcasm.  But  for  all  his  good-nature  he  did  not 
wholly  escape  the  Charybdis  of  great  talkers, — the  charge 
of  being  something  of  a  bore.  In  his  old  age  the  irreverent 
Fra$er^$  put  him  in  its  gallery  of  living  portraits  as  a  gouty 
and  elderly  but  painstaking  joker.  He  died  in  London  on 
26tH  December  1839. 

Horace  Smith  was  less  timorously  careful  of  his  poetical 
reputation  than  his  elder  brother,  whom  he  survived,  and, 
after  making  a  fortune  as  a  stockbroker,  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Scott  and  wrote  about  a  score  of  historical  novels, 
-^Brambietye  Houae,  Tar  Hill,  Reuben  Aptlep,  ZUiah,  The 
Ifew  Foreaty  Walter  Colyton,  &c  His  sketches  of  eccentric 
character  are  brilliant  and  amusing ;  but  he  was  more  of 
^n  essayist  than  a  story-teller.  He  began  in  1826,  when 
Soott,  still  retaining  his  hold  on  the  public,  had  made  suc- 
cess impossible  for  imitators  with  less  wealth  of  historical 
substance  and  inferior  command  of  stirring  incident.  As 
he  went  on  he  encountered  such  competitors  as  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Disraeli,  Marryat,  and  Dickens.  Still  Horace 
Smith  established  a  fair  reputation,  and  some  of  his  novels 
may  still  be  found  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  .country  houses. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Keuf  Monthlp 
Magazine  under  the  editorship  of  Campbell.  Three  volumes 
of  Gaieties  and  Gravities,  published  in  1826,  contain  many 
witty  essays  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  but  the  only  single 
piece  that  has  taken  a  permanent  place  is  the  *'  Address 
to  the  Mummy  in  3elzoni's  Exhibition."  There'  is  more 
of  earnest  in  this  than  is  generally  found  in  his  jesting. 
In  private  life  Horace  Smith  was  not  less  popular  than 
his  brother,  though  less  ambitious  of  renown  as  a  talker. 
It  was  of  him  that  Shelley  said :  "  Is  it  not  odd  that  the 
only  truly  generous  person  I  ever  knew  who  had  money 
enough  to  be  generous  with  should  be  a  stockbroker  1 
He  writes  poetry  and  pastoral  dramas  and  yet  knows  how 
to  make  money,  and  does  make  it,  and  is  still  generous." 
Horace  Smith  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  12th' July  1849. 

SMITH,  JoHH  0580-1631),  usually  distinguished  as 
Captain  John  Smitn,  some  time  president  of  the  English 
colony  in  Virginia,  was  the  elder  son  of  Qeorge  Smith,  a 
well-to-do  tenant-farmer  on  the  estate  of  Ix>rd  Willoughby 
d'Eresby  at  Willoughby  near  Alford  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
life  of  this  Virginian  hero  falls  conveniently  into  five 
periods. 

The  first  of  these,  1580-1696,  that  of  his  early  youth, 
is  thus  described  by  himself  in  his  Travela :  "  He  was  bom 
ri580]  in  Willoughby  in  Lincolnshire  and  was  a  scholar 
in  the  two  free  schools  of  Alford  and  Louth.  His  parents, 
dying  [April  159i6]  when  he  was  thirteen  [or  rather  fifteen] 
years  of  age,  left  him  a  competent  means,  which  he,  not 
being  capable  to  manage^  little  regarded.  HLi  mind  being 
even  then  set  upon  brave  adventures,  he  sold  his  satchel, 
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books,  and  all  lie  bad,  intending  aecreUy  to  get  to  aea,  bat 
that  bis  {atber*B  death  stayed  him.  But  now  the  guardians 
of  bis  estate  more  regarding  it  than  him,  he  bad  liberty 
enough,  though  no  means,  to  get  beyond  the  sea.  About 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  T^as  bound  an  apprentice  to 
Master  Thomas  Sendall  of  [King's]  Lynn,  the  greatest 
merchant  of  all  those  parts :  but,  because  he  would  not 
presently  send  him  to  sea^  be  never  saw  his  master  in 
eight  years  afteT.** 

The  second  period,  1596-1604,  is  that  of  his  adventures 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  He  first  went  to  Orleans  in 
attendance  on  the  second  son  of  LokI  Willougbby.  Thence 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  so  by  Konen  to  Havre,  where, 
his  money  being  spent,  he  began  to  learn  the  life  of  a 
soldier  under  Henry  TV.  of  France.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  with  the  League  he  went  with  Captain  Joseph 
Duzbury  to  Holland  and  served  there  some  time,  probably 
with  the  English  troops  in  Dutch  pay.  By  this  time  he 
had  gained  a  wide  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  not  merely 
as  an  infantry  officer,  but  also  in  those  more  technical 
studies  which  are. now  followed  by  the  Royal  Engmeers. 
At.  length  he  sailed  from  Enkhmsen  to  Seotland,  and  oh 
the  voyage  had  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  upon 
Holy  Island  near  Berwick.  After  some  stay  in  Scotland 
he  returned  home  to  Willougbby,  *'where^  within  a  short 
time  being  glutted  with  too  much  company,  wherein  he 
took  small  delight,  he  retired  himself  into  a  little  woody 
pasture,  a  g09d  way  from  any  town,  environed  with  many 
huxidred  acres  of  other  woods.  Here  by  a  fair  brook  he 
built  a  pavilion  of  boughs,  where  only  in  his  clothes  he 
lay.  His  study  was  MachiaveUi's  Art  of  War  and  Marcus 
i^urelius;  lus  exercise  a  good  horse  with  his  lance  and 
ring;  his  food  was  thought  to  be  more  of  venison  than 
anything  else;  what  [else]  he  wanted  his  man  brought  him. 
The  country  wondermg  at  such  a  hermit,  his  friends  per- 
snaded.  one  Signior  Theadora  Polaloga,  rider  to  Heniy, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  an  excellent  horseman  and  a  noble  Italiim 
gentleman,  to  insinuate  [himself]  into  his  woodish  acquaint- 
ances, whose  languages  and  good  discourse  and  exercise  of 
riding  drew  Smith  to  stay  with  him  at  TattersaU.  .  .  . 
Thus,  when  France  and  the  Netherlands  had  taught  him 
to  ride  a  horse  and  use  his  arms,  with  such  rudiments  of 
war  as  bis  tender  years,  in  those  martial  sdiools,  could 
attain  onto,  he  was  desirous  to  see  more  of  the  world, 
and  try  his  fortune  against  the  Turks,  both  lamenting 
and  repenting  to  have  seen  so  many  Christians  slaughter 
one  another." 

Next  came  his  wanderings  through  France  from  Picardy 
to  Marseilles.  There  he  took  ship  for  Italy  in  a  vessel 
full  of  pilgrims  going  to  Rome.  These,  cursing  him  for  a 
heretic,  and  swearing  they  would  have  no  fair  weather  so 
long  as  he  was  on  board,  threw  him,  like  another  Jonah, 
into  the  sea.  He  was  able  to  get  to  a  little  uninhabited 
island,  from  which  he  was  taken  off  the  next  morning  by  a 
Breton  ship  of  200  tons  going  to  Alexandria,  the  captain 
of  which,  named  La  Roche,  treated  him  as  a  friend.  In 
this  ship  he  visited  Egypt  and  the  Levant  On  its  way 
back  the  Blreton  ship  fought  a  Venetian  argosy  of  400 
tons  and  captured  it.  Reaching  Antibes  (Var)  later  on. 
Captain  La  Roche  put  Smith  ashore  with  500  sequins, 
who  then  proceeded  to  see  Italy  as  he  had  already  seen 
France.  Passing  through  Tuscany  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  saw  Pope  Clement  YIIL  at  mass,  and  called  on 
Father  R.  Parsons.  Wandering  on  to  Naples  and  back  to 
Rome,  thence  through  Tuscany  and  Venice,  he  came  to 
Gratz  in  Styria.  There  he  received  information.about  the 
Turks  who  were  then  swarming  through  Hungary,  and, 
passing  on  to  Vienna,  entered  the  emperorls  service 

In  this  Turkish  war  the  years  1601  and  1602  soon 
passed  away;   many  desperate  adventores  did  he  go 


through,  and  one  i»  particular  covered  him  with  great 
honour.  At  Regal  (BtuhlweissenburgX  in  the  presence  of 
two  armies^  as  £e  oiampion  of  the  Christians,  he  fooght 
on  horseback  and  killed  three  Turkish  champions  in  tno- 
cession.  On  18th  November  1602,  at  the  battle  of  Rothen- 
thurm,  a  pass  in  Transylvania,  where  the  Christiaiis  fought 
desperately  against  an  overpowering  force  of  Crim  Tatan, 
Smith  was  left  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  rich 
dress  saved  him,  for  it  showed  that  he  would  b^  worth  a 
ransom.  As  soon  as  his  wounds  were  cured  he  was  sold 
for  a  slave  and  then  marched  to  Constantinople^  ~whae  he 
was  presented  to  Charatza  Tragabigsanda,  who  fell  in  love 
with  him.  Fearing  lest  her  mother  should  sell  him,  she 
sent  him  to  her  brother  Timor,  pasha  of  Nalbrit^  on  the 
Don,  in  Tartary.  '*  To  her  unking  brother  this  kmd  lady 
wrote  so  much  for  his  good  usage  that  he  half  'suspected 
as  much  as  she  intended ;  for  die  told  him,  he  should  there 
but  sojotlm  to  learn  the  language^  and  what  it  was  to  be  a 
Turk,  till  time  made  her  master  of  herself.  But  the  'Hmor, 
her  brother,  diverted  aJl  this  to  the  worst  of  cruelty.  For, 
within  an  hour  after  his  arrival,  he  caused  his  'dtubmaa' 
to  strip  him  ^aked,  and  shave  his  head  and  beard  so  bare 
as  his  hand.  A  great  ring  of  iron,  with  a  long  stalk 
bowed  like  a  sickle,  was  riveted  about  his  neck,  and  a 
coat  [put  on  him]  made  of  ulgry's  hair,  guarded  about 
with  a  piece  of  an  undressed  skin.  There  wen  many 
more  Christian  slaves,  and  nearly  a  hundred  for$ado$  df 
Turks  and  Voors,  and  he  being  the  last  was  the  slave  of 
slaves  to  them  alL**  While  at  Nalbrits  the  English  captain 
kept  his  eyes  open,  and  his  account  of  the  Crim  Tatars 
is  careful  and  accurate.  "  So  bng  he  lived  in  this  miser- 
able estate,  as  he  became  a  thresher  at  a  grange  in  a  great 
field,  more  than  a  league  from  the  Timor^s  houae;  Hie 
pasha,  as  he  oft  used  to  visit  his  granges,  visited  him,  and 
took  occasion  so  to  beat^  spurn,  and  revile  him,  tha^  for- 
getting all  reason  Smith  beat  out  the  .Timor's  brains  with 
his  threshing  bat,  for  they  have  no  flails^  andj  seeing  his 
estate  iDould  be  no  worse  than  it  was,  dothed  himself  in 
the  Timor's  clothes,  hid  his  body  under  the  straw,  filled 
his  knapsack  Sitftth  com,,  shut  the  doors,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  ran  into  the  desert  at  all  adventure^"  For  eighteen 
or  nineteen  days  he  rode  for  very  life  until  hA  reached  a 
Muscovite  on^^Kwt  on  the  river  Don ;  here  his  irons  were 
taken  off  him,  and  the  Lady  Callamata  largely  supplied 
all  his  wants.  Thence  he  passed,  attracting  all  the  sym- 
pathy o(f  an  escaped  Christian  slavey  thro^ig^  Muscovy, 
Hungary,  and  Austria  until  lie  relumed  Leipeic  in  Decent 
ber  1 603.  There  he  met  bis  old  master.  Prince  Sigismund, 
who,  in  memory  of  his  gallant  fight  at  Regal,  gave  him 
a  grant  of  arms  and  500  ducats  of  gold,  l^ence  he 
wandered  on,  sightseeing,  throu^  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain,  until  he  came  to  Saffi,  from  which  seapoit  he  made 
an  excursion  to  the  city  of  Morocco  and  back. 

While  fkt  Saffi  he  was  blown  out  to  sea  on  board  Captain 
Merham's  ship,  and  had  to  go  as  far  as  the  Canaries. 
There  Merham  fought  two  Spanish  ships  at  once  and  beat 
th^d  off.  Smith  came  home  to  England  with  him,  having 
a  thousand  ducats  in  his  purse. 

The  third  period,  1605-1609,  is  that  of  Captain  Smith's 
experiences  in  Virginia.  Throwing  himself  into  the  colon- 
izing projects  which  were  then  coming  to  the  front,  he 
first  intended  to  have  gone  out  to  the  colony  on  the 
Oyapok  in  South  America ;  but,  Captain  Ley  dying,  and 
the  reinforcement  miscarrying,  "  the  rest  escaped  as  they 
could."  Hence  Smith  did  not  leave  England  on  this 
account.  But  he  went  heartily  into  the  Virginian  project 
with  Captain  Bartholomew  Qosnold  and -others.  He 
states  that  what  he  got  in  his  travels  he.  spent  in  cokm- 
ixing.  "When  I  went  first  to  these  desperate  designs,  it 
cost  me  many  a  forgotten  pound  to  hire  men  to  go^  and 
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proczHatiDatum  conoed-  oMie  to  nm  vsmj  than  irant  I 
have  spared  neithw  pains  or  mooiej  according  to  mj  ability, 
first  to  procure  His  Majesty's  letters. patents^  and  a  eom- 
pany  here,  to  be  the  means  to  laise  a  company  to  go  with 
me  to  Virginia,  which  beginning  here  and  there  cost  me 
nearly  fi^e  years'  [1604-1609]  work,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds  of  my  own  estatd^  besides  all  the  dangers, 
miseries,  and  incmnbranoes  I  endored  gratis."  Two  colon- 
izing aaaodatioib  were  formed, — the  London  Company 
for  South  Yirginia  and  the  Western  Company  for  North 
Virginia.  Smith  was  one  of  the  f  opnders  of  the  London 
Company.  The  colonies  which  Sir  W.  Baleigh  had  estab- 
lished at  Boanoke  and  dther  islands  off  die  American 
coast  had  all  perished,  mainly  for  want  of  a  good  harbour, 
80  that  really  nothing  at  all  was  known  of  the  Virginian 
coast-line  when  the  first  expedition  left  London  on  19  th 
December  1606;  and  ther^ore  the  attempt  was  bound 
to  fail  unless  a  convenient  harbour  should  be  found.  The 
expedition  consisted  of  three  ships  (the  **  Susan  Constant," 
100  tons,  Captain  C.  Newport;  the  "Ood  Speed,"  40 
tons,  Captain  B.  Qosnold;  and  a  pinnace  of  20  tons, 
Captain  J.  RatcliffeX  with  about  140  colonists  and  40 
sailorsw  They  made  first  for  the  West  Indies,  reaching 
Dominica  on  24th  March  1607.  At  Nevis,  their  next 
stopping  place,  a  gallows  was  erected  to  hang  Captain 
Smith  on  the  fake  charge  of  conspiracy ;  but  he  escaped, 
and,  though  afterwards  the  lives  of  all  the  men  who 
plotted  against  him  were  at  his  mercy,  he  spared  them. 
Sailing  northwards  from  the  West  Indies,  not  knowing 
where  they  were^  the  expedition  was  most  fortunately,  in 
a  gale,  blown  into  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  discover- 
ing land  on  26th  April  1607.  Anchoring,  they  found  the 
James  river,  and,  having  explored  it^  fixed  upon  a  site  for 
their  capitad  in  the  district  of  the  chief  or  weroanee  of 
Ptapahdi,  its  chief  recommendation  being  that  there  were 
6  fathoms  of  water  so  near  to  the  shore  that  the  ships 
coold  be  tied  to  the  trees.  Orders  had  been  sent  out  for 
the  government  of  the  colony  in  a  box,  which  was  opened 
on  26th  April  1607.  Captains  B.  Goendd,  K  M.  Wing- 
field,  C.  Newport,  J.  Smith,  J.  Ratcliffe,  J.  Martin,  and 
6.  Kendall  were  named  to  be  the  council  to  elect  an 
annual  president,  who,  with  the  council,  diould  govern. 
Wingfield  was,  on  13th  May,  elected  the  filrst  president; 
and  the  next  day  they  landed  iK  James  Town  and  com- 
menced the  settlement. 

All  this  while  Smith  was  under  restraint,  for  thirteen 
weeks  in  aU.  His  enemies  would  have  sent  him  home, 
osit  of  a  sham  commiseration  for  him ;  but  he  challenged 
their  charges,  and  so  established'  lus  innocency  tibat 
Wingfield  was  adjudged  to  give  him  X200  as  damages. 
After  this,  on  20th  June  1607,  Smith  was  admitted  to 
the  council. 

As  in  going  to  America  in  those  days  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  want  of  water,  so  in  those  colonizmg  efforts 
the  paramount  danger  was  from  want  of  food.  "  There 
were  never  Englishmen  left  in  a  foreign  country  in  such 
misery  as  we  were  in  this  new  discovered  Virginia.  We 
watched  every  three  nights  [every  third  night],  lying  on 
the  bare  cold  ground,  what  weather 'soever  came,  and 
warded  all  the  next  day,  which  brought  our  men  to  bs 
most  feeble  wretches.  Our  food  was  but  a  small  can  of 
barley  sodden  in  water  to  ^yq  men  a  day.  Our  drink, 
cold  water  taken  out  of  the  river,  which  was,  at  a  flood, 
Tery  salt,  at  a  low  tide,  full  of  slime  and  filth,  which 
was  the  destruction  of  manv  of  our  men."  So  great  was 
the  mortality  that  out  of  105  colonists  living  on  the  22d 
June  1607  67  died  by  the  following  8th  January.  The 
country  they  had  settled  in  was  sparsely  populated  by 
many  small  tribes  of  Indians,  who  owned  as  their  para- 
mount chiefs  Powhatan,  who  then  lived  at  Werowocomoco, 


a  Tillage  oi^  the  Pamunkey  river,  about  12  miles  by  land 
from  James  Town.  Various  boat  expeditions  left  James 
Town,  to  buy  food  in  exchange  for  copper.  They  generally 
had  to  fight  the  Indians  first,  to  coerce  them  to  trade,  but 
afterwards  paid  a  fair  price  for  what  they  bought. 

On  10th  December  1607  Captain  Smith,  of  whom  it 
is  said  "the  Spaniard  never  more  greedily  desired  gold 
than  he  victail,**  with  nine  men  in  the  baige,  left  James 
Town  to  get  more  com,  and  also  to  explore  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Chickahominy.  They  got  the  barge  up  as 
far  as  Apocant.  Seven  men  were  left  in  it,  with  orders 
to  keep  in  midstream.  They  disobeyed,  went  into  the 
village,  and  one  of  them,  George  Oissen,  was  caught; 
the  other  six,  barely  escaping  to  the  barge,  brought  it 
back  to  James  Town.  It  so  happened  that  Opecanchan- 
ough  (the  brother  of  Powhatan,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1618,  and  who  carried  out  the  great  massacre  of  the 
English  on  Good  Friday  1622)  was  in  that  neighbourhood 
with  two  or  three  hundred  Indians  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion. He  ascertained  from  Casse*^  where  Smith  was,  who, 
ignorant  fd  all  this,  had,  with  Jehu  Robinson  and  Thomas 
Emery,  gone  in  a  canoe  20  miles  farther  up  the  river. 
The  Indians  killed  Robinson  and  Emery  while  they  were 
sleeping  by  the  camp  fire,  and  went  after  Smith,  who  was 
away  getting  food.  They  surprised  him,  and,  though  ha 
bravely  defended  himself,  he  had  at  last  to  surrender. 
He  then  set  his  wits  to  confound  them  with  his  superior 
knowledge,  and  succeeded.  Opecanchanough  led  him 
about  the  country  for  a  wonder,  and  finally,  about  5th 
January  1608,  brought  him  to  Powhatan  at  Werowoco- 
moco. "Having  feasted  him  after  their  best  barbarous 
manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was  held ;  but  the 
conclusion  was  two  great  stones  were  brought  before 
Powhatan ;  then  as  many  as  could  laid  hands  on  Smith, 
dragged  him  to  them,  and  thereon  laid  his  head.  And, 
being  ready  with  their  clubs  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Poca- 
hontas, the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could 
prevail,  got  his  head  in  her  arms  and  laid  her  own  upon 
his  to  save  him  from  death.  Whereat  the  emperor  was 
contented  Smith  should  Uve,  to  make  him  hatchets,  and 
her  bells,  beads,  and  copper ;  for  they  thought  him  as  well 
of  all  occupations  [handicrafts]  as  themselves." 

The  truth  of  this  story  was  never  doubted  till  1 866,  when 
the  eminent  antiquary,  Dr  Charles  Deane  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  reprinting'  Smith's  first  book,  the  Trtte  Rdation 
of  1609,  pointed  out  that  it  contains  no  reference  to  thia 
hairbreadth  escape.  Since  then  many  American  historians 
and  scholars  have  concctided  that  it  never  happened  at  all ; 
and,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  they  have  tried  to  prove 
that  Smith  was  a  blustering  braggadocio,  which  is  the 
very  last  thing  that  could  in  truth  be  said  of  him.  The 
rescue  of  a  captive  doomed  to  death  by  a  woman  is  not 
such  an  unheani-of  thing  in  Indian  stories.  If  the  truth 
of  >this  deliverance  be  denied,  how  then  did  Smith  come 
back  to  James  Town  loaded  with  presents,  when  the  other 
three  men  were  killed,  George  Cas&en  in  particular,  in  a 
most  horrible  manner  f  And  how  is  it,  supposing  Smith's 
account  to  be  false,  that  Pocahontas  afterwards  frequently 
came  to  James  Town,  and  was  next  to  Smith  himself  the 
salvation  of  the  colony  t  The  f er?t  is,  nobody  doubted  the 
story  in  Smith's  lifetime,  and  he  had  enemies  enough.^ 


^  Pocahontas  never  visited  Jaines  Town  after  Smith  went  to  England 
in  October  1009,  nntO  she  was  hronght  there  a  state  prisoner  in  April 
1618  by  Captain  8.  Argall,  who  had  obtained  poesession  of  her  by 
treachery  on  the  Potomac  liver.  The  colony,  whke  treating  her  well, 
need  her  as  a  means  to  secure  peace  with  the  Indians.  In'  the  mean- 
time, believing  Smith  to  be  dead,  she  fell  in  love  with  an  English 
gentleman,  John  Rolfe,  apparently  at  that  time  a  widower.  They 
were  married  abont  Ist  April  1614.  Snbsequently  she  embraced 
Christianity.  Sir  T.  Dale,  with  Rolfe  and  his  wife,  landed  at  Ply- 
month  on  12th  June  1616.     Before  she  reached  London,  Smith 
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Space  fails  to  describe  how  splendidly  Smitli  worked 
after  his  deliyerance  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  how  he 
explored  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  influents,  bow  (when  all 
others  had  failed)  the  presidency  was  forced  on  him  on 
10th  September  1608 ;  how  he  tried  to  seize  Powhatan  at 
Werowocomoco  on  12th  January  1609,  but  he  fled  to 
Orapakes,  40  miles  farther  off;  how  with  only  eighteen  men 
he  cowed  Opecanchanough  in  his  own  house  at  Pamunkey, 
in  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  Indians  that  were  there,  and 
made  him  sell  com ;  how  well  he  administered  the  colony 
all  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1609. 

Meanwhile  the  establishment  of  this  forlorn  hope  in 
Virginia  had  stirred  up  a  general  interest  in  England,  so 
that  the  London  Company  were  able  in  June  1609  to  send 
<out  9  ships  with  500  colonists.  Smith  had  now  got  the 
Indians  into  splendid  order;  but  from  the  arrival  on  11th 
August  of  the  newcomers  his  authority  came  to  an  end. 
They  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  robbed  and  injured 
the  Indians,  who  attacked  them  in  turn.  Smith  did  his 
best  to  smooth  matters,  while  the  rioters  were  plotting  to 
shoot  him  in  his  bed.  In  the  meantime  he  was  away  up 
the  river.  On  his  return,  "sleeping  in  his  boat,  acci- 
dentally .one  flred  lus  powder  bag,  which  tore  his  flesh 
from  lus  body  and  thighs,  9  or  10  inches  square,  in  a 
most  pitiful  manner ;  but  to  quench  the  tormenting  fire 
frying  him  in  his  clothes  he  leaped  overboard  into  the 
deep  river,  where,  ere  they  could  recover  him,  he  was 
nearly  drowned."  Thus  disabled,  he  was  sent  home  on 
4th  October  1609  and  never  set  foot  in  Virginia  again. 
Nemesis  overtook  the  rioters  the  winter  after  he  left, 
which  is  known  in  Virginian  story  as  "  the  starving  time." 
Out  of  490  persons  in  the  colony  in  October  1609  all 
but  60  died  by  the  following  March. 

The  rest  of  Smith's  life  can  only  be  briefly  touched  upon. 
The  third  period,  1610-1617,  was  chiefly  spent  in  discover- 
ing Nusconcus,  Canada,  and  Pemaquid  in  North  Virginia,  to 
which,  at  his  solicitation.  Prince  Charles  gave  the  name  of 
New  England.  His  first  object  was  to  fish  for  cod  and 
barter  for  furs,  lus  next,  to  discover  the  coast-line  with  the 
view  to  settlement.  Two  attempts,  in  1615  and  1617,  to 
settle  at  Capawuck  failed,  but  through  no  fault  of  his. 
It  was  in  connexion  with  these  projects  that  the  Western 
Company  for  North  Virginia  gave  him  the  title  of  admiral 
of  New  England.  We  cannot  better  conclude  this  sketch 
of  his  active  operations  than  in  his  own  words  printed  in 
1631.  "Having  been  a  slave  to  the  Turks;  prisoner 
among  the  most  barbarous  savages ;  after  my  deliverance 
commonly  discovering  and  ranging  those  large  rivers 
and  unknown  nations  with  such  a  handful  of  ignorant 
companions  that  the  wiser  sort  often  gave  me  up  for  lost ; 
always  in  mutinies,  wants,  and  miseries ;  blown  up  with 
gunpowder;  a  long  time  a  prisoner  among  the  French 
pirates,  from  whom  escaping  in  a  little  boat  by  myself, 
and  adrift  all  such  a  stormy  winter  night,  when  their 
ships  were  split,  more  than  JBl  00,000  lost  which  they  had 
taken  at  sea,  and  most  of  them  drowned  upon  the  Isle  of 
Rh6 — not  far  from  whence  I  was  driven  on  shore,  in  my 
little  boat,  &c  And  many  a  score  of  tho  worst  winter 
months  have  [I]  lived  in  the  fields ;  yet  to  have  lived  near 
thirty-seven  years  [1593-1630]  in  the  midat  of  wars,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  by  which  many  a  hundred  thousand  have 
died  about  mo,  and  scarce  five  living  of  them  that  went 
first  with  me  to  Virginia,  and  yet  to  see  the  fruits  of  my 
labours  thus  well  begin  to  prosper  (though  I  have  but  my 


petitioned  Queen  Anne  on  her  behalf;  and  it  \a  in  this  petition  of 
Jane  1610  that  the  aoconnt  of  hia  deliverance  by  the  Indian  girl  fltitt 
appean.  After  a  pleasant  aojonm  of  abont  seven  months,  being  well 
received  both  by  the  court  and  the  people,  Pocahontas  with  her 
bosbaod  embarked  for  Virginia  in  the  Oeor^  Captain  a  Argall  (her 
old  captor),  but  she  died  oflf  Graveaend  abont  Fibnuury  1617. 


labour  for  my  pains),  have  I  not  mudi  reason,  both  privately 
and  publicly  to  acknowledge  it,  and  give  God  thajiks^t" 

The  last  period,  1618-1631,  of  Smith's  life  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  authorship.  In  1618  he  applied,  (in  vain)  to 
Lord  Bacon  to  be  numbered  among  his  servants.  In  1619 
he  offered  to  lead  out  the  pilgrim  fathers  to  North  Virginia ; 
but  they  would  not  have  him,  he  being  a  Protestant  and 
they  Puritans.  The  London  Virginia  Company  became 
bankrupt  for  £200,000  in  1624.  A  list  of  his  publications 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Thus  having 
done  much,  endured  much,  and  written  much,  while  stiU 
contemplating  a  History  of  the  Sea,  Captain  John  Smith 
died  on  21st  June  1631,  and  was  buried  in  St  Sepulchre's 
Church,  London. 

Two  of  the  sixty  survivors  of  *'the  starving  time," 
Richard  Pots  and  William  Phettiplace,  thus  nobly  ex- 
pressed in  print,  so  early  as  1612,  their  estimate  of  Smith: 
"What  shall  I  sayl  but  thus  we  lost  him  [4th  October 
1609]  that  in  all  his  proceedings  made  justice  his  first 
guide  and  experience  his  second;  ever  hating  baseness, 
sloth,  pride,  and  indignity  more  than  any  dangers ;  that 
never  allowed  more  for  himself  than  his  souldiers  with 
him;  that  upon  no  danger  would  send  them  where  he 
would  not  lead  them  himself;  that  would  never  see  us 
want  what  he  either  had,  or  could  by  any  means  get  us ; 
that  would  rather  want  than  borrow  or  starve  than  not  pay; 
that  loved  actions  more  than  words,  and  hated  falsehood 
and  cozenage  than  death ;  whose  adventures  were  our  lives, 
and  whose  loss  our  deaths." 

A  fairly  complete  bibliography  will  be  foond  in  Professor  Edward 
Arber's  reprint  of  Smithii  W'orka,  Birmingham,  1884,  8vo.  The 
order  of  their  first  appearance  is,  A  Trtu  MekUion,  &c.,  1608  (first 
attribated  to  a  gentleman  of  the  colony,  next  to  Th.  Watson,  and 
finally  to  Captain  Smith) ;  A  Map  t^  Virginia,  ed.  by  W[iUiam] 
S{immonds],  Oxford,  1612  ;  A  Description  qf  K$w  England,  1616  ; 
New  EnglanoCs  TriaU,  1620 ;  New  EnglamTa  Trials,  2d  ed.,  1622 ; 
The  Oeneral  History  qf  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer 
Isles,  1624 ;  An  Accidence  for  all  Young  Seamen,  1626  ;  the  eame 
work  recast  and  enlarged  as  A  Sea  Orammar,  1627,  both  works 
continuing  on  sale  for  years,  side  by  side ;  Th^  True  Travels,  &c., 
1630;  AavertissmmUs  for  the  Unexperienced  Planters,  &c.,  1631. 
Of  some  of  the  smaller  texts  limited  4to  editions  have  been 
pnblished  in  the  United  States  by  Dr  C.  Deano,  J.  Ckrter  Brown, 
and  others.  (EL  A.) 

SMITH,  John  Kaphael  (1752-1812),  English  painter 
and  mezzotint  engraver,  a  son  of  Thomas  Smith  of  Derby,  the 
landscape  painter,  was  horn  in  1752.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  linen  draper  in  Derby,  and  afterwards  pursued  the 
same  business  in  London,  adding,  however,  to  his  income 
by  the  production  of  miniatures.  He  then  turned  to 
engraving,  and  executed  his  plate  of  the  Public  Ledger, 
which  had  great  popularity,  and  was  followed  by  his 
mezzotints  of  Edwin  the  Minstrel  (a  portrait  of  Thomas 
Haden),  after  Wright  of  Derby,  and  Mercury  Inventing 
the  Lyre,  after  Barry.  He  reproduced  some  forty  of  the 
works  of  Beynolds,  some  of  these  plates  ranking  among 
the  masterpieces  of  the  art  of  mezzotint,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed engraver  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Adding  to  his 
artistic  pursuits  an  extensive  connexion  as  a  print-dealer 
and  publisher,  he  would  soon  have  acquired  wealth  had 
it  not  been  for  his  dissipated  habits.  He  was  passionately 
attached  to  field-sports,  pugilism,  and  the  stage,  and  was 
a  boon  companion  of  George  Morland,  whose  figure-pieces 
he  excellently  mezzotinted.  He  executed  many  original 
portraits  in  chalks,  and  painted  subject-pictures  such  as 
the  Unsuspecting  Maid,  Inattention,  and  the  Moralist, 
exhibiting  in  the  Royal  Academy  from  1779  to  1790. 
Upon  the  decline  of  his  business  as  a  printseller  he  made 
a  tour  as  an  itinerant  portrait  painter  through  the  northern 
and  midland  counties  of  England,  producing  much  hasty 
and  indifferent  work,  and  settled  in  Doncaster,  where  he 
died  on  2d  March  1812. 
As  a  mezzotint  engraver  Smith  occnpiee  the  very  first  rank.     His 
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prints  am  delicate,  ezeenent  in  drawing;  and  finely  ezpreHlTe  of 
eoloor.  His  small  foll-lenfftlu  in  crayous  and  his  portndts  of  Fox, 
Home  Tooke^  Sir  Francis  Biirdett»  and  the  gronp  of  the  dnke  of 
Deronshire  and  family  support  his  claims  ss  a  snooessftil  drafts* 
man  and  painter.  Ho  wrs  possessed  of  a  rwj  thoroogh  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  history  of  art,  and  was  a  brilliant  conyena- 
tboalist 

SMITH,  J06SPH.    See  Mormons. 

SiflTH,  Sydnbt  (I77I-I845),  one  of  the  foonden  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  and  one  of  the  wittiest  talkers  and 
political  writers  of  his  generation,  was  the  son  of  an  English 
oonntiy  gentleman,  and  was  bom  at  Woodford  in  Essex  on 
3d  June  1 77 1.  His  father,  a  man  of  restless  ingenuity  and 
actiyity,  "  very  clever,  odd  by  natore,  but  still  more  odd  by 
design,"  who  bought^  altered,  spoiled,  and  sold  about  nine- 
teen different  estates  in  Englsjid,  had  talent  and  eccentricity 
enough  to  be  the  father  of  such  a  wit  as  Sydney  Smith  on  the 
strictest  principles  of  heredity ;  but  Sydney  was  wont  him- 
self to  attribute  not  a  little  of  his  constitutional  gaiety  to  an 
infttsion  of  French  blood,  his  maternal  grandfather  being 
a  French  Protestant  refugee  of  the  name  of  Oilier,  who 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  Sydney  was  the  second 
of  a  family  of  four  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  remarkable 
for  their  talents.  While  two  of  the  brothers,  ^'Bobus" 
and  Cecil,  were  sent  to  Eton,  Sydney  was  sent  with  the 
yoaiigest  to  Winchester,  where  he  rose  to  be  captain  of  the 
flchool,  and  with  his  brother  so  distinguished  himself  that 
their  schoolfellows  signed  a  round-robin  ''refusing  to  try 
for  the  college  prizes  if  the  Smiths  were  allowed  to  contend 
for  them  any  more,  as  they  always  gained  them.*'  From 
Winchester  Sydney  went  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  in 
dae  course  became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  It  was  his  wish 
then  to  read  for  the  bar,  but  his  father  would  add  nothing 
to  hU  fellowship,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
enter  the  church,  and  became  a  curate  in  a  small  village 
in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain.  From  this  dreary  in- 
combency  he  was  relieved  after  two  years,  and  conducted 
to  the  scene  of  the  foundation  of  the  Edinburgh  Befiew  by 
a  combination  of  accidents.  The  squire  of  ike  parish  in- 
yited  the  new  curate  to  dine,  was  astonished  and  charmed 
to  find  such  a  man  in  such  a  place,  and  engaged  him  after 
a  time  as  tutor  to  his  eldest  son.  "  It  was  arranged,"  he 
afterwards  said,  *'  that  I  and  his  son  should  proceed  to  the 
university  of  Weimar.  We  set  out,  but  before  reaching 
our  destination  Germany  was  disturbed  by  war,  and  in 
■treas  of  politics  we  put  into  Edinburgh."  This  was  in  1797. 
In  Edinburgh,  as  everywhere  else,  Smith  made  numer- 
ous friends,  whose  cordiality  was  in  no  way  abated  by  his 
constant  quizzing  of  the  national  foibles  and  peculiarities ; 
and  among  those  friends  were  the  future  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers. It  was  towards  the  end  of  his  fiiye  years'  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  in  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr 
Jeffrey,  "  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat  in  a  house  in 
Buccleueh  Place,"  that  Sydney  Smith  proposed  the  setting 
up  of  a  review  as  an  organ  for  the  opinions  and  a  vehicle 
for  the  ambition  of  the  young  malcontents  with  things  as 
they  were.  "I  was  appointed  editor,"  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  collection  of  his  contributions,  ''and  remained 
long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  [October 
18021  of  Sie  Edinburgh  BevUw,  The  motto  I  proposed  for 
the  keoiew  was  'Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena' — 'We 
coltlyate  literature  on  a  little  oatmeal.'  But  this  was  too 
near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and  so  we  took  our  present 
grave  motto  from  Publius  Syrus,  of  whom  none  of  us  had, 
I  am  sure,  ever  read  a  single  line."  He  continued  to  write 
for  the  Review  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  and  his 
brilliant  articles  were  a  main  element  in  its  success.  They 
represent  the  very  perfection  of  journalism.  They  were 
not  merely  the  most  readable,  the  most  entertaining :  the 
solidity  of  substance  and  the  seriousness  of  purpose  were 
quite  as  indisputable  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  execution. 


The  writer  seemed  to  tackle  the  gravest  of  political  au<l 
social  questions  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  yet  he  neyer  lost 
sight  of  his  aim  in  purposeless  buffoonery ;  and,  however 
heartily  the  reader  might  be  made  to  laugh,  the  laughter 
was  always  directed  at  what  seemed  to  the  writer  absurd 
and  unreasonable  opinion.  It  was  remarked  of  his  wit  in 
conversation  that  the  butts  of  it  were  often  seen  to  laugh 
as  heartily  as  the  audience ;  there  was  nothing  base  and 
personal  in  Sydney  Smith's  laiUeiy.  The  same  with  his 
writing  when  it  was  anojaymous.  His  wonderful  powers 
of  humorous  exaggeration  were  such  as  to  detach  a  ridicu- 
lous opinion  as  far  as  possible  from  its  human  incarnation 
and  present  it  in  the  bare  essence  of  its  absurdity.  This 
was  his  habit  as  a  controversiaUst ;,  and,  when  his  purpose 
was  simply  to  convey  information,  to  give  the  gist  of  a 
book  of  travels,  or  a  system  of  education,  or  a  body  of 
statistics,  he  was  unequalled  in  the  art  of  amusing  the 
reader  with  ludicrous  images  in  the  most  unexpected 
places  without  departing  from  the  main  lines  of  a  most 
clear,  orderly,  and  instructive  exposition.  The  fact  is  that 
the  serious  didactic  purpose  in  all  Sydney  Smith's  writing 
and  the  closeness  of  his  adherence  to  the  matter  in  hand 
are  the  main  obstacles  to  the  living  permanence  of  his  fame 
as  the  writer  of  the  best  colloquial  prose  of  his  generation ; 
for  though  his  range  of  topics  was  wide — political,  ecclesi- 
astical, educational,  geographical,  and  otherwise  miscellane- 
ous— ^tiiey  were  all  of  immediate,  practical,  and  passing 
interest,  and  his  remarks  were  pushed  home  to  the  life  of 
the  time  so  closely  as  to  have  comparatively  little  inde- 
pendent interest  for  posterity. 

Most  of  Sydney  Smith's  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  were  sent  from  the  country  parish  of  Foston-le-Clay 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  spent  the  l^Bst  part  of  his  life.  He 
left  Edinburgh  for  ffood  in  1803,  when  the  education  of 
his  pupils  yms  completed ;  and,  yielding  to  his  wife's  con- 
fidence in  his  powers — ^he  had  married  Miss  Pybus,  an 
EngUsh  hidy  of  good  family,  while  still  unsettled  in  life- 
adventured  on  London,  where  he  rapidly  became  known 
as  a  preacher,  a  lecturer,  and  a  social  lion.  His 'success 
as  a  preacher,  although  so  marked  that  there  was  often 
not  standing  room  in  the  church  in  Berkeley  Square,  where 
he  conducted  the  morning  service,  was  not  gained  by  any 
sacrifice  of  dignity:  there  was  no  eccentricity,  nothing 
sensational  in  his  preaching;  it  was  a  pure  triumph  of 
good  sense,  right  feeling,  earnestness,  and  freshness  of 
pulpit  oratory.  He  lectured  on  moral  philosophy  at  th(> 
Royal  Institution  for  three  seasons,  from  1804  to  1808; 
and  here  also,  handling  the  ordinary  topics  of  a  philosophy 
chair  in  a  Sootch  university,  he  treated  them  with  such 
vigour,  freshness,  and  llyeliness  of  illustration  that  the 
London  world  crowded  to  Albemarle  Street  to  hear  him. 
He  made  no  pretence  to  originality,  and  in  the  main 
followed  Dugald  Stewart^  whose  lectures  he  had  attended 
in  Edinburgh;  but  there  is  more  originality  as  well  as 
good  sense  in  his  lectures,  especially  on  such  topics  as 
imagination  and  wit  and  humour,  than  in  many  more  pre- 
tentious systems  of  philosophy.  With  the  brilliant  re- 
putation that  Sydney  Smith  had  acquired  in  the  course  of 
a  few  seasons  in  London,  he  would  probably  have  obtained 
some  good  preferment  had  he  been  on  the  powerful  side 
in  politics.  His  Whig  friends  came  into  office  for  a  short 
time  in  1806,  and  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Foston- 
le-Clay  in  Yorkshire.  He  shrank  from  this  banishment 
for  a  time,  and  discharged  his  parish  duties  through  a 
curate;  but  Mr  Perdval's  Kesidence  Act  was  passed  in 
1808,  and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  negotiate  an  exchange, 
he  quitted  London  in  1809  and  moved  his  household  to 
Yorkshire.  His  most  famous  single  production,  Peter 
PlymUj^a  Letters  on  the  subject  of  OEtthoUc  em&ncipatioD, 
ridiculing  the  opposition  of  the  country  clergy,  appeared 
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before  Uub  migratioa.  From  being  the  idol  of  London 
society  to  being  the  pastor  of  a  ^onntry  pariah  with  no 
educated  nei^^l^nr  within  7  miles  was  a  violent  change ; 
but  Sydney  Smith  accommodated  Iiimself  cheerfnlly  to  his 
new  circumstances,  and  won  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners 
as  qnickly  as  he  had  conquered  a  wider  world.  Not  the 
least  entertaining  chapter  in  his  daughter's  biography 
of  him  is  the  account  of  his  Yorkshire  life.  An  interest- 
ing contrast  might  be  drawn  between  it  and  Carlyle's  life 
in  somewhat  similar  circumstances  at  Craigenputtock. 
Sydney  Smith's  life  at  Foston,  with  its  cheerful  energy 
and  ingenuity,  its  vigorous  jesting  at  difficulties  and  eccen- 
tric ways  of  conquering  them,  is  uf  much  better  example, 
and  moralists  might  do  worse  than  put  the  story  into  form 
for  general  edification.^ 

Sydney  Smith,  after  twenty  years'  wrvice  in  Yorkshire, 
obtained  preferment  at  last  from  a  Tory  minister,  Lord. 
Lyndhurst,  who  presented  him  with  a  canonry  in  Bristol 
cathedral  in  1828,  and  aftenxardd  enabled  him  to  exchange 
Foston  for  the  living  of  Combe  Flurey  near  Taunton.  From 
this  time  he  discontinued  writing  for  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  mo.c  becoming  in  a  dignitary 
of  the  church  to  put  his  name  to  what  he  wrote.  It  was 
expected  that  when  the  WTdgsj  came  into  power  Sydney 
Smith  would  be  made  a  bishop.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  writings,  as  in  the  case  of  owift^  to  stand  in  the  way, 
for  with  all  his  humour  and  hijh  spirits  he  had  always,  as 
he  said  himself,  fashioned  hia  manners  and  conversation 
so  as  not  to  bring  discredit  ou  his  reverend  profession. 
He  had  been  most  sedulou»  as  a  parochial  clergyman. 
Still,*  though  he  was  not  without  warm  friends  at  head- 
quarters, the  opposition  ifras  loo  strong  for  them.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  Lord  Grey  said  on  entering  Downing 
Street  was,  '*Now  I  shall  be  able  to  do  something  for 
Sydney  Smith " ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  more  than 
appoint  him  to  a  prebendal  sccdi  at  St  Foul's  in  exchange 
for  the  one  of  inferior  value  he  held  at  Bristol.  Lord 
Melbourne  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  was  nothing 
he  more  regretted  than  the  not  having  made  Sydney  Smith 
a  bishop.  Some  surprise  must  be  felt  now  that  Sydney 
Smith's  reputation  as  a  humourist  and  wit  should  have 
caused  any  hesitation  about  elevating  him  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  and  perhaps  he  was  right  in  thinking  Uiat  the 
real  obstacle  lay  in  his  being  known  as  "a  high-spirited, 
honest,  uncompromising  man,  whom  all  the  bench  of  bishops 
could  not  turn  upon  vital  questions."  "With  characteristic 
philosophy,  when  he  saw  that  the  promotion  was  doubt- 
ful, he  made  his  position  certain  by  resolving  not  to  be  a 
bidiop  and  definitely  forbidding  his  friends  to  intercede 
for  >*iTn.  This  loss  and  the  much  more  painful  loss  of  his 
eldest  son  did  not  destroy  the  cheerfulness  of  his  later  life. 
He  retained  his  high  spirits,  his  wit  practical  energy,  and 
powers  of  argumentative  ridicule  to  the  last.  His  Letters 
to  Archdeacon  Singleton  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Conmussion 
(1837),  and  his  Petition  and  Letters  on  the  repudiation  of 
debts  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (1843),  are  as  bright 
and  trenchant  as  his  best  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.     Smith  died  in  London  on  22d  February  1845. 

Lady  HolUnd's  Memoir  of  ber  father,  containing  each  specimens 
of  his  table  talk  as  give  one  aome  idea  of  hii  charm  and  worth  as  a 
mirthfbl  companion  and  phUooopher,  it  one  of  the  most  interest* 
ing  of  biocraphies.  A  cheap  edition  of  hii  Worka  was  pnbliahed 
in  1869.  (w.  M.) 

SMITH,  Sir  Thomas  (1512-1577),  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  was  born  at  Saffron -Walden 
in  Essex  in  1512.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge;  in  1531,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  ruul 
the  public  Greek  lecture,  in  the  discharge  of  which  function 


1  See  Lady  HoUand'i  Memoir^  chapa.  v.,  vi  Lady  Holland,  Sydney 
Smith's  eldeat  daof^ter.  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Hemy  Holland,  the  fkmoos 
physidaD,— not  of  Lord  HoUaad,  as  is  soinetimes  absindly  stated. 


he  first  introduced  the  new  Greek  pronunciation, which  soon 
became  universal  in  England.  After  studying  in  France 
and  Italy  and  taking  a  degree  in  law  at  Padua,  he  was 
appointed  first  regius  poofessor  of  civil  law  in  Cionbridge 
in  1 542.  During  Somerset's  protectorate  he  entered  pubSc 
life  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  first  to  BruaseU  and  after- 
wards to  France.  In  1548  he  was  made  a  secretary  of 
state  and  knighted.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  ^'as 
deprived  of  all  his  offices,  but  in  the  tnicceeding  i-eign  was 
frequently  employed  in  public  afiairs.     He  died  in  1577. 

His  best -known  work,  entitled  De  Rejmblica  AnyloruvH  •  (hs 
Ifaner  <f  Oovemittfent  or  Polieie  of  the  Bealwe  <if  SMgtand,  was  uub- 
lished  poethnmonsly  in  1688,  and  passed  through  many  editions. 
His  epistle  to  Gardiner,  De  recta  el  emcndata  linguee  Ormem  yrth 
nuncicUioju,V9B  printed  at  Paris  in  1568 ;  the  same  volume  includes 
his  dialogue  De  recta  el  emcndala  lingua  AnglUxtiiM  aer^jiifone. 

SMITH,  William  (1769-1839),  called  "the  father  of 
English  geology,**  and  among  his  acquaintance**  "  Stratum 
Smith,"  will  be  generally  remembered  as  the  framer  and 
author  of  the  first  complete  geological  map  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  as  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  the  identifi- 
cation of  strata  by  their  included  organic  remaiun.  He  was 
bom  at  Churchill  in  Oxfordshire  on  23d  March  1769.  De- 
prived of  his  father,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  before  he  was 
eight  years  old,  he  depended  upon  his  fatherV  eldest 
brother,  who  was  but  little  pleased  with  hid  nephew's  love 
of  collecting  "  pundribs"  (TerebratuUe)  and  "  ix>und-stone8  " 
or  "  quoit-stones  "  (large  Echinitee,  frequently  employed  as 
a  pound  weight  by  dairywomen),  and  had  no  sympathy 
with  his  propensity  for  carving  sundials  on  the  soft  brown 
"  oven-stone '*  of  his  neighbourhood.  William  became  a 
mineral  surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  In  the  former  capa- 
city he  traversed  the  Oolitic  lands  of  Ozforddhire  and 
Qloucestershire,  the  Lias  clays  and  red  marls  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  other  districts,  studying  their  varieties  of  strata 
and  soils.  In  1791  he  surveyed  an  estate  in  Somersetshire 
and  observed  the  strata  of  the  district  In  1 793  he  executed 
the  surveyis  and  completed  the  levellings  for  the  line  of  a 
proposed  canal,  in  the  course  of  which  he  confirmed  a 
previous  supposition,  that  the  strata  lying  above  th^  coal 
were  not  horizontal,  but  inclined  in  one  direction — to  the 
eastwards — so  as  to  terminate  successively  at  the  surface, 
and  to  resemble  on  a  large  scale  the  ordinary  disposition 
of  the  slices  of  bread  and  biitter  on  a  breakfast  plate — an 
illustration  which  he  was  wont  to  use  on  all  occaf«ions. 

On  being  appointed  engineer  to  the  Somerset  Coal  Canal 
in  1794,  he  was  deputed  to  make  a  tour  of  observation 
with  relation  to  iEdand  navigation.  During  this  tour, 
which  occupied  nearly  two  months,  and  extended  over  900 
miles,  he  carefully  examined  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country,  and  corroborated  his  preconceived  generaliza- 
tion of  a  settled  order  of  succession  in  the  several  strata, 
a  continuity  of  range  at  the  surface,  and  a  general  declina- 
tion eastwards.  Five  years  subsequently  he  iirejiared  a 
tabular  view  of  the  Order  of  the  Strata^  and  tlieir  ev^bedded 
Organic  Remains^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rath,  examined 
and  proved  prior  to  1799,  From  this  period  to  1812  he 
was  completing  and  arranging  the  data  for  his  large 
GeologircU  Map  of  England  and  TTcUee,  with  part  <f  Sco^ 
land,  which  appeared  in  1815,  in  fifteen  sheets,  engraved 
on  a  scale  of  5  miles  to  1  inch.  The  map  was  reduced 
to  smaller  form  in  1819;  and  from  this  date  to  1822 
separate  county  geological  maps  were  published  in  succes- 
sive years,  the  whole  constituting  a  Geological  Atlas  of 
England  and  Wales.  In  January  1831  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  conferred  on  Smith  the  first  WoUaston 
medal;  and  the  Qovernment,  at  the  request  of  several 
English  geologists^  conferred  upon  him  a  life-pension  of 
XlOO  per  annum.  The  degree  of  ULD.  he  received  from 
Dublin,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  that 
city  in  183d.    At  such  meetinga  he  waa  nearly  always 
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present.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  oommis- 
sioners  to  select  building  stone  for  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Hackness  (of  which  he  made  a  good  geological  map),  near 
Scarborough,  and  in  the  latter  town.  His  usually  robust 
health  failed  in  1839,  and  on  28th  August  of  that  year 
he  died  at  Northampton.  He  once  said  he  was  bom  on 
the  Oolite,  and  should  wish  to  be  buried  on  it;  and  so 
he  was,  at  Northampton. 
Hifl  iemoin  by  Frofeaaor  John  FhillipB  appeared  in  1644.  • 
SMITH,  WiLUAX  HxNST  (1808-1872),  best  known  as 
the  author  of  ThomdaU^  is  one  of  those  thinkers  and 
stndents  whose  work,  whilst  scarcely  recognixed  in  their 
own  day  and  soon  aU  but  overlooked  in  the  larger  per- 
spectiye  of  history,  is  yet  of  real  value  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  time.  The  literary  pro- 
duction of  which  ThomdaU  is  the  most  representative 
example  affords  a  moral  countenance  to  contemporary 
workers  in  philosophy  which  is  invaluable,  but  which  for 
obvious  reasons  can  never  be  exactly  appraised.  With  a 
fine  and  reflective,  rather  than  robust  and  active,  intel- 
ligence, Smith  deals  suggestively  in  the  form  of  conversa- 
tion—which he  adopts  in  ThomddU  and  in  his  later  book 
Gravenkunt — ^with  the  problem  of  good  and  evil,  with 
materialism  and  idealism,  with  most  of  the  subtle  modem 
perplexities  in  the  interaction  of  religion,  philosophy,  and 

I  science.  But  his  more  exact  contributions  to  thought, 
snch  as  the  DiacourM  <m  the  Ethia  of  the  School  of  Foley 
and  the  Setaye  on  Knowing  and  Feeling^  do  not  work  out 
anything  like  a  complete  system,  and  are  somewhat  lacking 
in  intellectual  grip.  Smith  also  wrote,  several  books  of 
vene  and  twd  plays,  one  of  which,  Athelwold,  was  produced 
by  Macready  in  1842.  Much  graceful  reflexion  and  a 
tnie  feeling  for  nature  are  found  in  his  verse,  but  it  lacks 
energy.  Smith  spent  a  serene  uneventful  life,  chiefly  in 
the  studious  seclusion  which  he  loved,  but  which  must 
have  tended  to  foster  the  inactive  tendencies  that  led  him 
to  call  himself  playful^  in  his  latter  days  "the  snaiL" 
He  was  bom  at  Hammersmith  in  1808  in  comfortable  sur- 
roondings,  his  father  being  a  retired  merchant ;  his  mother 
was  of  (^man  extraction,  with  a  vein  of  mysticism,  which 
is  worth  noticing  in  view  of  the  son's  metaphysical  tend- 
encies. He  was  sent  in  1821  to  Glasgow,  where  Byron's 
poetry  and  Scottish  metaphysics  seem  to  have  had  most 
influence  upon  him.  Then  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office^  in 
which  he  remained  for  five  years.  His  first  writings  ap- 
peared in  the  Literary  Gatette  and  in  the  Aihenasum^  to 
which  he  contributed  under  the  name  of  "Wool-gatherer,'' 
attracting  some  attention  by- the  delicacy  and  finish  of 
his  style.  His  ambition  was  at  the  outset  chiefly  poetical, 
however,  and,  when  his  first  book  appeared  and  was  abnost 
completely  ignored,  he  dug  a  grave  and  buried  the  unsold 
copies  in  a  fit  of  Byronic  despondency.  Emedo^  a  philo- 
sophical romance,  also  belongs  to  this  early  period.  In 
1836  he  wrote  for  the  Quarterly  Review^  and  in  1839  he 
formed  a  eonnexion  with  BlackwoocPt  Magasine,  which 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  during  the  latter  part  <k  which 
he  acted  as  its  philosophical  critic.  In  1846  a  visit  to 
Italy  led  to  the  writing  of  a  tale  entitled  Mildred,  which 
was  too  purely  reflective  to  be  successful  In  1851  he 
declined  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh, 
having  determined  a  year  or  two  previously  to  retire  to  tiie 

^  Englidi  Lake  district,  there  to  study  in  seclusion.  There 
he  completed  Thomdale^  which  was  published  in  1857. 
Gravenkurst  appeared  in  1862 ;  a  second  edition  contained 
a  memoir  of  the  author  by  his  wife.  He  died  at  Brighton 
on  28th  March  1872. 

SMITH,  Sib  Williajc  Sidney  (1764-1840),  English 
admiral,  was  the  second  son  of  Captain  John  Smith  of 
the  Guards,  and  was  bom  at  Westminster  on  21st  July 


1 764.  He  entered  the  navy,  according  to  his  own  account, 
"at  the  beginning  of  the  American  War,"  being  only 
about  eleven  years  of  age.  For  Ids  bravery  under  Rodney 
in  tihe  action  near  Cape  St  Vincent  in  January  1780,  he 
was  on  25th  Septeolber  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
"  Alcide."  After  serving  in  the  actions  against  the  French 
fought  by  Qraves  off  Chesapeake  in  1781  and  by  Rodney 
at  the  Leewwrd  Islands  in  1782,  he  was  on  6th  May  of 
the  latter  year  promoted  to  be  commander  of  the  "  Fiuy  " 
sloop,  and  on  18th  October  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  His  ship  having  been  paid  off  in  the  beginning 
of  1784,  he  spent  two  years  in  France' and  afterwards 
viuted  Spain.  From  1790  to  1792  he  was  employed  in 
advising  the  king  of  Sweden  in  the  war  with  Russia, 
receiving  for  his  services  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Constantinople,  and,  having  joined  Lord  Hood  at  Toulon 
from'  Smyrna  in  December  1793,  he  burnt  the  enemy's 
ships  and  arsenal  In  the  following  years  he  cleared  tiie 
Channel  of  French  privateers;  but,  having  with  the  boats  of 
his  squadron  boarded  in  Havre-de-GrAce  harbour  a  lugger 
which  was  driven  hy  the  tide  above  the  French  forts,  he 
was  on  19th  April  1796  compelled  to  surrender  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Paris.  By  means  of  forged  orders  for  his 
removal  to  another  prison  he  made  his  escape  from  the 
Temple,  and,  crossing  the  Channel  in  a  small  skiff  picked 
up  at  Havre^  arrived  in  London  on  8th  May  1798.  In  Octo- 
ber he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  Constantinople. 
Learning  of  Buonaparte's  approach  to  St  Jean  d'Acre,  he 
hastened  to  its  relief,  and  on  16th  March  1799  captured  the 
enemy's  flotilla,  after  which  he  successfully  defended  the 
town  against  several  furious  attacks  of  the  French,  compel- 
ling Napoleon  on  20th  May  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat 
in  disorder,  leaving  all  his  artillery  behind.  For  this  bril- 
liant exploit  he  received  the  special  thanks  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  was  awarded  an  annuity  of  £1000. 
Subsequently  he  cooperated  with  Abercromby ,  under  whom 
he  served  as  brigadier-general  at  the  -battle  of  Aboukir, 
where  he  was  wounded.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
in  1802  elected  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Rochester.  In  March 
1803  he  was  commissioned  to  watch  the  preparations  of  the 
French  for  an  invasion  of  England.  Having  on  9th  Novem- 
ber 1805  been  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  blue, 
he  was  in  the  following  January  despatched  on  secret  ser- 
vice for  the  protection  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  He  relieved 
Qaeta  and  captured  Capri,  but  on  25th  Janua^  1807 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Malta,  whence  he  joined  Sir 
John  Duckworth,  who  was  sent  to  act  against  Uie  Turks. 
On  7th  February,  with  the  rear  division  of  the  squadron, 
he  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  and  spiked  the  batteries  off 
Abydos.  In  November  following  he  was  sent  to  blockade 
the  Tagns  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  embarking  the 
Portuguese  prince  regent  and  royal  family  and  sending 
them  under  safe  protection  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  after  which 
he  was  sent  as  cooimander-in-chief  to  the  coast  of  South 
America.  On  31st  July  1810  he  was  made  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue  and  on  18th  July  1812  was  despatched  as 
second  in  command  under  Sir  Edward  Pellew  to  the 
Mediterranean,  but  the  expedition  was  uneventful  His 
term  of  active  service  practically  closed  in  1814.  He  was 
made  E.C.B.  in  1815  and  in  1821  admiral  The  later 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Paris,  where  he  died  on 
26th  May  1840. 

See  Barrow's  Lire  qT  Admiral  Sir  W,  S,  Smith,  2  toIb.,  1646. 

SMOKE  ABATEMENT.  The  nuisance  created  by  coal 
smoke  seems  to  have  been  recognized  in  London  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  but  it  is -only  in  more 
modem  times  that  the  question  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  real  practical  importance,  and  even  yet  it  is  far 
from  receiving  that  general  attention  which  it  demands. 
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In  1785  the  fint  anokMbalxDg  invention  was  patented  by 
Jamee  Watt,  who,  aa  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engme,  is 
responsible  for  so  many  boiler  fires  and  so  mnch  consump- 
tion of  coaL  In  1815  Cutler  patented  the  first  would-be 
smokeless  giate  for  domestio  purposes ;  and  his  principle 
of  feeding  underneath  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Dr  Neil 
Amott  in  a  giate  which  has  now  been  in  use  in  one  form 
or  another  for  more  than  half  a  century.  There  is  now  a 
vast  number  of  such  inventions,  good  and  bad.  Tn  1819 
the  attention  of  parliament  was  directed  to  the  question, 
and  a  select  committee  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  how  far 
persons  usmg  steam-engines  and  furnaces  could  erect  them 
in  a  manner  less  prejudicial  to  public  health  and  comfort." 
This  committee  gave  an  encouraging  report  In  1843 
another  select  committee  recommended  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  prohibiting  the  production  of  smoke  from  furnaces 
and  steam-engines.  In  1845  yet  another  select  committee 
reported  that  such  an  Act  could  not  in  the  eziBting  state 
of  affiurs  be  made  to  apply  to  dwelling-houses.  The  Acts 
of  1845  and  1847  foUowed  as  the  teeults  of  these  inquiries ; 
and  since  then  there  has  been  much  legislation  brou^t  to 
bear  on  factories  and  railways.  The  results  have  been 
most  benc^oial ;  but  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
One  is  apt  to  tiiink  that,  because  steam-engines  and  fac- 
tories consume  individually  much  more  coal  than  dwelling- 
houses,  they  alone  are  responsible  for  the  smoke  nmsance^ 
forgetting  how  greatly  the  dwelling-houses  outnumber  the 
factories.  In  reality  there  is  tittle  doubt  that  domestic 
fires  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  smoky  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  of  our  towns;  and  they  for  the  most  part 
continue  to  evolve  smoke  undeterred  by  legislatioa  or 
sdentific  invention.  In  1881,  however,  a  movement  was 
commenced  by  the  National  Health  Society  and  the  Eyrie 
Society,  which  resulted  in  a  great  smoke^ibatement  ^dii- 
Ution  being  held  at  South  Kensington.  At  the  cloee  of 
the  exhibition  a  national  smoke-abatement  institution, 
with  offices  in  London,  was  incorporated  by  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  coal  and  of  the  chemical 
changes  that  it  undergoes  when  burnt  is  essential  for  an 
understanding  of  the  smoke  problem.  More  detailed  in- 
fbnnation  on  these  points  is  given  under  Coal,  where  the 
several  varieties  are  described.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article  coals  may  be  classified  as  smoke-producing  and 
smokeless,  tii&e  former  including  all  those  varieties  most 
commonly  used  as  fuel  The  elementary  constituents  of 
such  coals  are  carbon  (generally  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
whole),  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur;  and  they 
also  contain  a  varying  quantity  of  earthy  impurity  or  ash. 
The  process  which  occurs  in  a  coal  fircr  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct operations.  The  fii^t,  which  requires  a  comparatively 
low  temperature  and  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  air, 
is  one  of  destructive  distillation,  and  is  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  retorts  of  gasworks.  It  results  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  coal,  and  in  the  rearrangement  of  its  con- 
stituent elements  and  the  formation  of  the  following  sub- 
stances :^1)  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  olefiant 
gas,  benzine,  otiiier  hydrocarbons  of  the  type  of  marsh  gas' 
or  of  benzine^  water,---all  of  which  are  either  gaseous  at  the 
temperature  at  which  they  are  formed  or  capable  of  being 
converted  into  gas  at  somewhat  higher  temperatures,  and 
all  of  which  are  combustible  except  &e  water ;  (2)  ammonia 
and  other  compounds  of  nitrogen,  and  certain  compounds 
of  sulphur,  which  are  also  volatile  and  combustible ;  (3) 
coke,  which  consists  of  carbon  (and  ash)  and  is  non- 
volatile but  combustible.  It  is  these  products  of  distilla- 
tion, not  the  coal  itself,  that  bum,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  this  second  process  requires  the  presence 
of  air  and  also  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  first. 
If  the>  combustion  is  perfect,  the  only  products  are  (1) 


water-vapour,  (2)  carbonic  acid,  (3)  nitrogen,  and  (4> 
sulphurous  add,  the  first  of  which  contains  all  the  hydro- 
gen originally  present  in  the  coal,  the  second  all' the 
carbon,  the  fourth  all  the  sulphur,  while  the  nitrogen  is 
liberated  as  such  together  with  the  very  much  larger 
volumes  of  nitrogen  derived  from  the  air  which  has  sup- 
plied the  necessary  oxygen.  All  these  products  of  com- 
bustion are  discharged  throng  the  chimney. 

Two  things  are  necessary  lor  the  ensuring  of  sodi  com- 
plete 'combustion,  viz.,  an  adequate^  but  not  too  large, 
supply  or  air,  properly  administered,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  requisite  temperature.  In  practice,  however,  these 
conditbns  are  never  perfectly  fulfilled,  and  consequently 
the  combustion  of  coal  is  alwayo  more  or  less  impcof  ect 
and  gives  rise  to  a  complex  mixture  of  vapours.  This 
mixture  contains  not  only  the  combustion  products  already 
mentioned  T>ut  also  the  following  unbumt  or  partly  burnt 
distillation  products :— (5)  hydrogen,  (6)  hydrocarbons,  (7) 
carbonic  oxide,  which  contains  a  lower  proportion  ti 
oxygen  than  carbonic  add,  (8)  unbumt  carbon  in  a  very 
finely  divided  state, — and  also  considerable  volumes  of 
unused  air. 

Usually  the  name  ''smoke"  is  applied  to  this  vaporous 
mixture  discharged  from  a  chimney  only  when  it  contains 
a  suffident  amount  of  finely  divided  carbon  to  render  it 
dark-coloured  and  distinctly  visible.  The  quantity,  how- 
ever, of  this  particular  ingredient  is  apt  to  be  overrated. 
It  always  beers  an  extremdy  small  proportion  to  the  vast 
volumes  of  water-vapour,  carbonic  add,  and  nitrogen  with 
which  it  is  mixed ;  it  probably  never  amounts,  even  in  the 
worst  cases,  to  3  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  coal  from 
which  it  is  formed ;  and  its  importance^  reckoned  in  terms 
of  so  much  fuel  wasted,  is  certainly  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  unbumt  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons.  It  is  per- 
haps best  to  use  the  name  "  smoke  "  for  all  the  products  of 
imperfect  combustion  (5  to  8)  which  are  avoidable,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  ingredients 
(1  to  4)  of  the  mixture.  The  problem  of  smoke  abate- 
ment is  thus  seen  to  resolve  itself  into  the  problem  of  the 
production  of  perfect  combustion. 

The  fiirst  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  solution  of  this 
problem  is  an  important  saving  in  fuel  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  at  least  twice  as  much  coal  is  used  in  boiler 
fires  and  six  times  as  much  in  domestic  fires  as  is  theore- 
tically required  for  the  production  of  the  effects  obtained. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  loss  is  due  to  causes  other 
than  those  that  can  be  treated  of  here,  and  some  is  cer- 
tainly unavoidable ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of 
this  enormous  waste  could  be  prevented  by  improved 
methods  of  combustion,  such  as  would  solve  the  smoke 
problem.  The  second  advantage  to  be  looked  for  is  a 
great  gain  in  cleanliness  and  public  convenience.  Not  only 
would  there  be  an  end  to  sooty  chimneys  but  the  atmo- 
sphere of  towns  would  no  longer  be  polluted  as  it  is  now 
by  the  discharge  of  unbumt  carbon,  whose  total  quantity 
is  enormous,  tibough  the  amount  contained  in  any  given 
puff  of  smoke  is  very  small  The  "London  fog''  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past, — not  because  fogs  would  become 
any  less  frequent  than  now  in  London  and  other  large 
dties,  but  because  they  would  lose  thdr  distinctive  char- 
acter of  grimjr  opadty.  It  is  often  stated  that  these  fogs 
are  caused  by  the  smoke  that  blackens  them ;  but  this  is 
an  error.  The  combustion  of  coal  is  certainly  responsible 
for  their  existence,  but  it  is  the  sulphur  of  the  coal 
(oxidized  ultimately  to  sulphuric  add),  and  not  the  carbon, 
that  is  the  active  agent.  And  so  long  as  coal  is  burnt  at 
all  this  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add  and  of  fogs  must 
continue ;  it  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  improved  methods 
of  combustion,  though  the  diaracter  of  the  fogs  may  be 
materially  altered  for  the  better.    The  evil  effects  of  town 
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air  on  plant  life  and  humaD  longs,  alao  often  attnbnted  to 
preventible  smoke^  are  in  like  manner  due  to  this  non- 
preventible  sulphmic  add.  The  great  gain  in  cleanliness, 
howeyer,  that  would  follow  the  abolition  of  smoke  cannot 
beoTenated. 

The  methods  that  have  been  suggested  for  ihe^  abolition 
of  smoke  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  those 
that  seek  to  attain  this  end  by  improving  the  appliances 
for  the  burning  of  bituminous  coal,  and  those  that  propose 
to  abolish  its  use  and  substitute  for  it  some  other  kind  of 
f  ueL  The  proposals  of  the  first  class  may  be  divided  into 
thoee  applicable  to  domestic  purposes  and  those  applicable 
to  boiler  fires  and  other  large-s<^e  operations,  lliose  of 
the  second  class  may  be  divided  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fuel  which  they  suggest.  The  innumerable  inventions 
of  the  first  class  depend  for  their  success  (so  far  as  they 
are  successful)  on  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  scientific 
requisites  for  complete  combustion,  viz.,  a  sufficient  but 
not  too  great  supply  of  air,  the  thorough  admixture  of  this 
air  with  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
coal,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature  within 
the  fire.  In  our  old  and  crude  methods  the  facts  which 
most  militate  against  the  attainment  of  these  desiderata 
are — (1 )  that  large  masses  of  fresh  fuel  are  continually  being 
thrown  on  at  the  top,  which  cool  down  the  fire  just  at  that 
point  where  highest  temperature  is  required ;  (2)  that  the 
2)rodncts  of  the  distillation  of  this  fresh  fuel,  heated  from 
below,  do  not  get  properly  mixed  with  air  till  they  have 
been  drawn  up  the  chimney;  (3)  that  unduly  large  volumes 
of  cold  air  are  continually  being  sucked  up  through  the 
fire,  cooling  it  and  carrying  its  heat  away  from  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  yet  without  remedying  the  second  evil  In 
the  improved  methods  regularity  of  supply  of  both  fuel 
and  air  is  sought  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  evolution  of 
distillation  products,  a  steady  temperature,  and  a  steady 
and  complete  combustion.  In  many  cases  it  is  sought  to 
warm  fre«h  air  before  it  enters  the  room  by  a  regenerative 
system,  the  heat  being  taken  from  the  escaping  gases  which 
would  otherwise  carry  it  up  the  chimney;  and  in  some  cases 
the  air  which  feeds  the  fire  is  heated  in  the  same  way. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  merits  of  individual  inven- 
tions ;  but  we  may  summarize  the  chief  results  of  the  tests 
applied  at  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition.  These  tests, 
for  domestic  grates  and  stoves,  included  a  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  chimney  gases,  observations  of  the 
''smoke-shade''  as  indicating  the  proportion  of  unbumt 
carbon,  and  a  record  of  the  amount  of  coal  burnt,  of  the 
rise  of  temperature  produced,  of  the  radiation,  and  of  the 
amount  of  heat  lost  by  being  carried  away  through  the 
chimney.  Domestic  grates  and  stoves  were  divid^  into 
six  classes  as  follows : — (1)  open  grates  having  ordinary 
bottom  grids  and  upward  draught ;  (2)  open  grates  having 
solid  floors  (adapted  for  "  slow  combustion  ")  and  upward 
draught ;  (3)  open  grates  fed  from  below, — supplied  with 
fresh  fuel  beneath  tiie  incandescent  fuel ;  (4)  open  grates 
fed  from  the  back  or  from  the  sides  or  from  hoppers ;  (5) 
open  grates  having  downward  or  backward  or  lateral 
draught ;  (6)  close  stoves.  Each  of  these  classes  was  sub- 
divided according  as  the  apparatus  was  "  air-heating "  or 
"  ncm-air-heating,"  «.«.,  according  as  an  attempt  was  or  was 
not  made  to  save  heat  on  the  regenerative  principle.  This 
attempt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  successful 
in  any  class  except  the  fifth ;  indeed  the  evidence  of  the 
tests  as  a  whole  is  rather  against  the  air-heating  principle. 
The  following  table  gives  Uie  average  results  of  tests  for 
each  class  and  sub-class  as  regards  general  rise  of  tempera- 
ture and  radiation  per  pound  of  coal  and  smoke-shade. 
The  figures  under  the  last  head  refer  to  a  standard  of 
shades  ranging  from  0  (smoke  imperceptible)  to  10  (black 
and  dense).  '  It  was  found  in  practice  that  the  results  of 


this  smbke^hade  test  were  in  general  accord  with  thoee  of 
the  chemical  examination  of  the  chimney  gases.  The 
letters  "  a  "  and ''  n  "  in  the  first  column  signify  air-heating 
and  non-air-heating  respectively,  the  average  results  for  the 
whole  class  being  given  before  those  for  each  sub-class. 
All  the  experiments  were  made  vfith  Wallsend  coal,  a  fair 
representative  of  the  bituminous  coals. 
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From  this  table  the  following  facts,  among  others,  may 
be  deduced : — (a)  the  air-heating  principle  has  not  been 
applied  with  success  except  in  class  5 ;  (b)  close  stoves 
(class  6)  are  superior  to  open  grates  (total  average  of 
classes  1-5)  in  respect  of  freedom  from  smoke  and  of 
general  heating  effect,  but  they  are  greatly  inferior  in 
radiating  power, — a  deficiency  which  partly  explains  their 
unpopularity  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  (e)  the  "slow-com- 
bustion'* principle  gives  a  high  radiation  factor,  but  m 
otherwise  not  successful;  (cQ  the  class  of  air-heating  grates 
with  downward,  backward,  or  lateral  draughts  is,  on  the 
whole,  most  efficient. 

Much  attention  has  been,  devoted  for  many  years  to  the 
question  of  how  to  work  boiler  fires,  both  for  locomotives 
and  for  fixed  appliances,  with  the  least  possible  production 
of  smoke  and  the  greatest  possible  evaporative  power. 
Here  the  desiderata  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  domestic  fires,  viz.,  adequate  admixture  of  the  com- 
bustible vapours  given  Off  by  the  coal  with  the  necessary 
air  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature ;  and  the 
principles  involved  are  consequently  also  the  same,  though 
the  appliances  ire  necessarily  different.  These  improve- 
ments may  be  all  classed  under  one  or  other  of  two  heads, 
according  as  the  mode  of  supplying  the  fuel  or  the  mode 
of  supplying  the  air  \a  the  subject  of  the  improvement. 
These  two  kinds  of  improvement  may  of  course  be  com- 
bined. The  article  Furnace  may  be  consulted ;  see  also 
Steam-Enoike,  sect.  "  Boilers." 

In  the  old  forms  of  furnace  fresh  fuel,  as  it  is  wanted, 
is  supplied  by  hand  labour,  the  furnace  doors  being  opened 
and  large  quantities  of  coal  thrown  in.  One  result  of  this 
is  the  inrush  of  great  volumes  of  cold  air,  which,  aided  by 
the  equally  cold  fuel,  lowers  the  general  temperature  of 
the  furnace.  Mechanical  stokers  meet  this  difficulty  by 
supplying  the  coal  regularly  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 
They  may  be  divided  into  those  which  deliver  the  coal  at 
the  front  and  gradually  push  it  backward,  those  which 
scatter  it  generally  over  the  surface  of  the  grate,  and  those 
which  raise  it  from  below  so  that  the  products  of  its  dis- 
tillation pass  through  the  already  incandescent  fuel.  The 
mechanism  by  whidi  these  results  are  attained  is  often  of 
a  complex  nature. 

It  is  iitenerally  reco/mized  that  air  cannot  be  efficiently 
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supplied  to  the  famace  if  admitted  only  in  front^  and 
accordingly  there  have  been  many  plans  devised  for  supply- 
ing it  also  at  the  back.  In  some  cases  currents  of  air  are 
induced  by  steam-jets ;  but  this  plan  has  not  proved  very 
successful.  The  be^t  inventions  are  on  the  regenerative 
principle.  In  them  the  air,  before  entering  the  furnace, 
is  made  to  circulate  through  chambers  heated  externally 
by  the  products  of  combustion,  and,  having  thus  acquired 
a  high  temperature  and  absorbed  heat  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost,  is  admitted  through  openings  at  the 
bridge.  Many  of  these  appliances  are  almost  absolutely 
smokeless,  and  they  are  much  in  use. 

The  advocates  of  the  total  or  partial  disuse  of  smoke- 
producing  coals  are  variously  in  favour  of  the  following 
substitutes — anthracite,  coke,  liquid  fuel,  and  gas. 

For  some  purposes  anthracite  and  other  coals  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  carbon  may  be,  and  have  long  been, 
advantageously  used  as  fuel  They  yield  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  distillation  products  than  ordinary  coals,  and 
produce  no  smoke,  or  almost  none.  But  they  are  difficult 
to  ignite,  and  in  small  fires  difficult  to  keep  burning; 
they  give  very  little  flame,  and  are  comparatively  expen- 
sive, so  that  they  are  under  considerable  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  usual  kinds  of  coal  Many  of  the 
grates  and  stoves  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  were 
specially  devised  for  burning  anthracite,  and  some  of  them 
are  decidedly  successful ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  anthracite 
will  ever  take  the  place  of  bituminous  coal  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  British  Isles.  There  the  great  coal-fields 
undoubtedly  are  the  natural  sources  of  fuel,  and  no  pro- 
posal involving  a  complete  neglect  of  this  fact  can  ever 
be  successfully  carried  out. 

This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  coke 
and  of  gas,  which  are  themselves  made  from  coal.  Coke 
is  produced  in  large  quantities  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  is  largely  used  in  various  kinds  of  furnace. 
It  gives  no  smoke ;  but  it  resembles  anthracite  also  in  being 
but  ill  adapted  to  use  in  open  grates  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  ignition  and  the  absence  of  flame  (see  Fuel). 

In  Ajnerica,  where  natural  petroleum  is  obtained  in 
such  enormous  quantities,  the  experiment  has  been  made 
of  using  it  as  the  source  of  heat  for  boilers.  A  jet  of 
superheated  steam  (at  about  600"  Fahr.)  is  blown  into  the 
hot  combustion  chamber  and  the  oil  and  air  enter  mixed 
with  it.  The  results  are  said  to  be  excellent, — the  fire 
smokeless  and  the  efficiency  high.  The  residue  from  coal- 
tar,  after  the  naphtha  and  light  oils  have  been  recovered 
from  it,  can  also  be  advantageously  used  in  this  way.  The 
chief  disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  liquid  fueU  such 
as  petroleum  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  are  some- 
what dangerous,  fatal  accidents  having  occurred  in  America ; 
and  the  range  of  their  application  is  necessarily  limited. 
To  use  them  for  the  heating  of  houses  is  of  course  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

Of  all  the  schemes  and  inventions  for  the  abatement  of 
smoke  that  one  which  proposes  to  distil  coal  in  one  opera- 
tion, and  to  bum  the  products  of  the  distillation  in  another 
and  quite  separate  operation,  is  without  doubt  the  most 
thoroughly  scientific;  and  to  it,  rather  than  to  patent 
grates  and  furnaces,  we  must  look  for  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  question.  Many  arguments  may  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  gas-heating  as  opposed  to  coal-heating,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  here  briefly  given.  (1)  Coal  gives, 
on  distillation,  not  only  gas  and  coke,  which  are  both  good 
heating  agents,  but  intermediate  products,  many  of  which 
are  of  commercial  value ;  these  include  ammonia,  benzine, 
carbolic  acid,  anthracine,  &c.  As  science  advances  the 
value  of  coal-tar  will  probably  be  enhanced  by  further  dis- 
coveries; already  it  gives  the  raw  material  for  the  pre- 


paration of  numberless  beautiful  dyes,  of  antiseptics,  and 
of  some  drugs,  and  quite  lately  a  subetanoe  deccribed  as 
an  admirable  substitute  for  sugar  has  been  prepared  from 
it.  All  these  intermediate  products  are  now,  according  to 
our  barbarous  methods  of  burning  coed,  used  simply  as 
fuel  (2)  Qas  can  be  laid  on  in  pipes  to  any  spot,  can  be 
lit  or  turned  out  at  any  moment,  and  can  be  so  managed 
that  less  heat  is  frittered  away  and  more  applied  to  the 
specific  object  than  in  the  case  of  coal-burning.  (3)  It 
produces  no  smoke  and  leaves  no  ash  or  cinder,  so  that 
cleanliness  is  attained  and  much  labour  and  expense  are 
saved.  (4)  The  coke  produced  during  the  preparation  of 
the  gas  has  uses  of  its  own  as  solid  fuel  and  for  other 
purposes.  (5)  As  has  been  ahready  said,  sulphur  is  an 
ingredient  of  all  coals,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the 
necessary  results  of  burning  them,  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
"smoke  abatement.''  Coal  gas,  however,  can  to  a  great 
extent  be  freed  from  sulphur  compounds,  and  it  id  poteible 
that  the  purification  methods  in  vogue  may  hereafter  be 
improved,  so  that  we  have  here  a  means,  if  any  exist,  of 
curing  the  chief  evils  of  our  present  system, — injury  to 
our  respiratory  organs,  production  of  fogs,  and  destruction 
of  vegetation  in  towns.  The  principal  diEuidvantage  of  the 
proposal -is  to  be  found  in  the  high  cost  of  coal  gas,  which 
now  varies  generally  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
whereas  it  has  been  calculated  that  it  would  have  to  cost 
not  more  than  Is.  or  at  most  Is.  6d.  to  compete  success- 
fully with  coal.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
cost  might,  and  it  probably  will,  be  brought  down  to  this, 
as  the  high  rate  is  due  to  causes  not  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Sir  William  Siemens  proposed  that  two  sets  of 
mains  should  be  laid  in  English  towns,  one  for  heating  and 
one  for  lighting  gas,  and  showed  that  the  first  and  last 
portions  of  every  preparation  of  gas  are  possessed  of  very 
low  illuminating  power,  but  if  collected  apart  would  do 
excellently  for  heating  purjx^ses,  while  the  reist  would  bo 
improved  for  lighting.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
electricity  will  ultimately  drive  gas  out  of  the  field  as  an 
illuminating  agent  and  that  it  will  then  be  relegated  to  its 
true  place  as  a  heating  agent.  When  that  is  done  coal 
will  no  longer  be  burnt  as  a  whole,  but  only  those  of  its 
products  (gas  and  coke)  which  are  good  for  lieating  and 
for  nothing  else. 

Meanwhile,  ordinary  coal  gas  has  already,  ex|)ensive  as 
it  now  is,  been  largely  applied  to  certain  purposes,  notably 
to  cooking  stoves  and  other  domestic  Irequirements,  to  gas- 
engines  (in  which  the  generation  of  steam  is  unnecessary), 
and  to  bakers'  ovens ;  and  these  inventions  are  calculated 
materially  to  diminish  the  smoke  nuisance.  In  order  to 
obtain  an  economical  gas  capable  of  being  generated  on 
the  spot  and  used  for  operations  on  a  large  scale,  Sir  W. 
Siemens  devised  a  gas-producer  in  which  coal  is  partially 
burnt  in  a  limited  atmosphere  and  is  wholly  converted  into 
gaseous  products  (chiefly  carbonic  oxide),  only  the  ash  being 
left.  This  '*  producer-gas "  is  a  weak  fuel,  being  largely 
diluted  with  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  is  therefore  in- 
applicable to  do  nestic  purposes ;  but  for  many  others  it 
suits  admirably,  ne  of  the  best  examples  of  its  application 
being  Siemens's  own  regenerative  gas  furnace  for  melting 
steel  (see  Siemens).  Other  gas-producers  have  been 
patented,  and  the  cost  of  the  gas  so  made  is  as  low  as 
4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  or  even  less.  It  is  probably, 
however,  but  a  temporary  substitute  for  true  coal  gas. 
In  the  use  of  this  latter  we  shall,  without  doubt,  find  the 
true  scientific  solution  of  the  smoke-abatement  problem. 
As  an  example  of  what  gaseous  fuel  can  do,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania  the  furnaces 
are  now  being  fed  by  natural  oil  gas  and  that  that  city, 
once  one  of  the  dirtiest  of  manufacturing  towns,  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  cleanest. 
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LiUraiwrt. — Th«  ipecificationt  of  natenU  may  be  cousultad. 
See  dso  C.  W.  Williams,  The  Combustion  of  Coal  and  the  Freoen- 
turn  of  Swoko  (London,  1858) ;  W.  W.  Burr,  Pmetieal  Trcatist  on 
tk4  Comhtution  tf  Coal  (Indianapolis,  187$^) ;  Qfietai  JUpori  if  (hi 
Smokg'AbaUment  CouiMitUe  (London,  1882^ ;  Smoht-AbaUtnent 
Exhibition  Review  (London,  1^2) ;  and  papem  and  discn«ion«  in 
the  Journal  of  tkt  Socie*if  qf  Chemxkal  Industry,  1881  and  follow- 
ing yean.  (O.  M.) 

SMOLENSK,  a  government  of  middle  Btisaia,  belon:;mg 
partly  to  Great  Rnssia  and  partly  to  TMiite  Bus«ia.  is 
bounded  by  Moeoow  and  Kalu^  on  the  £.«  Orel  and  Tcher- 
oigoff  on  the  S.,  Moghileff  and  Yitehsk  on  the  W^  and  Pako£f 
and  Tver  on  the  N.  It  coven  an  area  of  til, 636  square  miles 
in  the  west  of  the  great  central  plateau,  it«  northern  districl-j 
extending  towards  the  hilly  region  of  the  Valdaia.  where  the 
fiat-topped  gentle  declivities  reach  about  1000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  rivers  being  deeply  cut  in  the  plateau,  the 
corfaoe  is  also  hilly  in  the  western  districts  (Smolensk, 
Dorogobuzh),  whence  it  slopes  away  gently  towards  im- 
mense plains  on  the  east  and  south.  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones, containing;  a  few  layers  of  coal  (in  Yuchnoff)  and 
quarried  for  building  purposei*,  occupy  the  east  of  Smolensk ; 
white  Chalk  appears  in  the  southern  extremity;  while 
Tertiary  sands,  marls,  and  ferruginous  clays  cover  all  the 
west.  The  whole  is  overlain  wita  a  thick  sheet  of  boulder 
clay,  with  irregular  extensions  to  the  north ;  Post-Tertiary 
sands  are  spread  over  wide  surfaces;  and  peat-bog  fills  the 
marshy  depressions.  The  soil,  mostly  clay,  is  generally 
unfertile,  and  stony  and  sandy  in  several  diittricts.  Many 
large  rivers  belonging  to  the  basins  of  the  Volga,  the  Oka, 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dwina  have  their  origin  in  Smolensk. 
The  Vazuza  and  the  Gzhat,  both  flowing  into  the  Volga, 
and  the  Moskva  and  the  Ugra,  tributaries  of  the  Oka, 
are  channels  for  floating  timber.  The  two  tributaries  of 
the  Dwina — the  Kasplya  and  the  Mezha — are  of  much  more 
importance,  as  they  and  their  afiluents  carry  considerable 
numbers  of  boats  to  Biga.  The  Dnieper  takes  its  origin 
in  Smolensk  and  waters  it  for  more  than  300  miles ;  but 
neither  this  river  nor  its  tributaries  (Vop,  Vyazma,  Sozh, 
and  Desna),  whose  upi}er  courses  belong  to  Smolensk,  are 
navigable;  timber  only  is  floated  down  some  of  them. 
Many  small  lakes  and  extensi^  e  marshes  occur  in  the  north- 
west. One-third  of  the  area  is  under  forests.  The  popida^ 
tion  of  Smolensk  reached  1,191,172  in  lb82,  of  whom  only 
106,133  lived  in  towns,  and  consL'ts  of  White  Russians  in 
the  west  (467  per  cent.).  Great  Bu.-<sians  in  the  east  (42*6), 
and  of  a  mixed  population  of  both  (10'4).  Nearly  1000 
Jews  and  1000  Poles  are  scattered  through  the  towns. 

The  climate  is  like  that  of  middle  Rojtfia  generally,  although  the 
moderating  inflnence  of  the  wet  climate  of  ireytern  Europe  is  felt 
to  some  extent  The  average  yearly  temiierature  at  Smolensk  is 
45*-6  Fahr.  (Januarj,  13'-5  ;  July,  «7'-2).  Kotvithstanding  the 
anprodnctive  soil  and  the  fre(^ueut  failures  of  rrop4  (especially  in 
the  north-west),  the  chief  occupation  is  agriculture.  In  1884 
3,040,000  acres  were  nnder  crops,  snd  2,379,600  4narters  of  grain 
of  Tarions  kinds  were  raised  (2,930,400  in  1883),— the  potato  crop 
3  iekUng  5^498,400  bushels.  Kearly  all  the  land  is  cultivated  by  the 
peasant  communes,— only  766,500  acres  (out  of  6,868.900)  in  the 
Itands  of  single  indiridiuU  being  under  cultivation.  Oats  are  an 
important  crop.  Hemp  aud  flax  are  largely  raised  and  ex]iorted. 
Cattle-breeding  stands  at  a  low  level ;  the  cattle  of  the  peasantry 
suffer  from  a  want  of  meadow  and  {jasture  land,  which  is  mostly  in 

Erivate  ownership.  In  1882  there  were  829,850  horses,  849,000 
omcd  cattle,  401,000  sheep,  and  162,000  pigs.  The  peasantry 
are  mostly  very  poor,  in  consequence  not  ouly  of  the  aesolation 
inflicted  on  Smolensk  in  1812,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  felt, 
but  also  of  insufficient  allotments  and  want  of  meadows.  Garden- 
ing and  be<}  -  keeping,  which  formerly .  flourished,  have  almost 
disappeareil.  The  timber  trade  and  boat-building  are  important 
soarces  of  income,  but  do  not  furnish  employment  for  all  who  are 
in  need  of  it ;  more  than  one-half  of  the  male  popuktion  of  west 
Smolensk  leave  their  homes  every  year  in  search.of  work,  princi]ially 
as  navvies  throughout  Russia.*  The  manufactures  are  developing 
bat  slowly,  and  in  1882  employed  only  about  5100  workmen,— their 
aannal  production  beins  valued  at  £328,800 ;  of  this  amount  the 
disdllehea  yielded  nearly  one-third.  A  few  cotton-mills  in  the 
cast  have  a  prodactian  valaed  at  £62,160  per  annum.    A  hvely 


traffic  IS  carried  on  on  the  rivers,  principally  tlie  Kasplya,  thdObzha, 
and  the  Ugra,  where  com,  hemp,  hempseed,  linse^nl,  and  t*dtieciA]ly 
timlior  are  shipped  to  the  amount  of  ncarlv  £400,000  annually.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  com  is  imported  into  the  western  districts. 
Smolousk  is  crossed  by  two  important  railway's,  from  lJof>cow  to 
Warsaw  and  from  Kiga  to  Sara  toff:  abrauch-liuo  connects  V>azina 
witli  Kaluga.  The  educational  iustitutions  cmuraco  eleven  gym- 
nasia and  progymnaaia  ,830  boys  and  1402  girls),  and  391  primary 
schools  (15.031  boys  and  2142  girls).  Smolensk  is  diridod  into 
twelve  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations 
in  18b2.  are— Smolensk  (*ee  below),  Byetyi  (7150),  DoroKoburh 
'^8400),  Duhovshina  (36601  Elnya  (4850),  Gzhatsk  (7050),  Krasnyi 
(35uO\  Poryetchie  (4C&0),  Rostavl  (9053X  Sytchevka  (5720),  Vyazma 
(13,000).  and  Yuchnoff  (3230). 

SMOLENSK,  capital  of  the  above  goyernment,  is  situ- 
ated on  both  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  at  the  junction  of  the 
railways  from  Moscow  to  Warsaw  and  from  Riga  to  Orel, 
262  miles  by  rail  west-south-west  of  Moscow.  The  town, 
with  the  rains  of  its  old  kremlin,  is  built  on  the  high  cragb 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  its  suburbs  extending  around 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Its  walls  are  now 
rapidly  failing  into  decayl  as  well  as  all  other  remainders 
of  its  past.  The  cathedral  was  erected  in  1676-1772,  on 
the  site  of  a  more  primitive  building  (erected  in  1101), 
which  was  blown  up  in  1611  by  the  defenders  of  the  city. 
The  picture  of  the  Virgin  brought  to  Russia  in  1046,  and 
attributed  to  St  Luke,  which  is  kept  in  this  cathediul,  is 
much  venerated  throughout  central  Russia.  Two  other 
churches,  built  in  the  12th  century,  have  been  spoiled  by 
recent  additions.  Smolensk  is  neither  a  commercial  nor  a 
manufacturing  centre;  its  popuUtion  was  35,830  in  1882. 

Smolensk,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia,  is  mentioned  in 
Kestor  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Crivitchis,  situated  on  the  great  com- 
mercial route  "from  the  Varyaglia  to  the  Greeks."  It  maintained 
a  lively  traffic  with  Constantinople  dotvn  to  the  11th  century,  when 
the  principality  of  Smolensk  included  .Vitebsk,  Moscow,  Kaluga, 
and  parts  of  the  present  government  of  Pskoff.  The  princes  of 
Ei^ff  were  often  rccogniied  as  military  chiefs  by  the  vyefche  (council) 
of  Smolensk,  who  mostly  pr«>ferred  3lstislaff  and  his  descendants, 
and  Bostislaff  Ustislarovitch  became  the  head  of  a  series  of  nearly 
independent  princes  of  Smolensk.  From  the  14th  century  these 
last  fell  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Lithuanian 
princes,  and  in  1404  Smolensk  was  annexed  to  Lithuania.  In  1449 
the  Moscow  princes  renounced  their  claims  upon  Smolensk;  never- 
theless this  mi  portent  city,  which  was  both  a  stronghold  and  a 
commercial  centre  with  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  was  a  constant 
source  of  contention  between  Moscow  and  Lithuania.  In  1514 
it  fell  under  Busnian  dominion;  but  during  the  dbturbauces  of 
1611  it  was  taken  by  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  and  it  remained 
nnder  Polish  rule  until  1654,  when  the  Russians  retook  it;  in  1686 
it  was  definitively  annexed  to  Russia.  In  the  18th  century  it  played 
an  im]M>rtant  part  as  a  basis  for  the  military  oiierations  of  Peter  I. 
during  his  wars  with  Sweden.  In  1812  it  was  well  fortified;  but 
the  French  took  it,  when  it  suffered  much  from  conflagrations,  and 
generally,  during  the  war. 

SMOLLETT,  Tobias  Georob  (1721-1771),  novelist,  was 
bom  at  Dalquhum,  in  the  valley  of  Leven,  Dumbartonshire, 
in  1721.  His  buoyant  humour  and  energy  were  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  early  experience  furnished  him  with  abundant 
provocation  for  the  harsh  and  cynical  views  of  human 
nature. to  be  traced  in  his  novels.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
was  placed  in  a  position  calculated  to  harden  the  heart 
of  a  proud  and  sensitive  child.  His  father,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  laird  of  Bonhill,  a  Scottish  legal  dignitary, 
married  against  the  ambition  of  his  family,  and  died 
young,  leaving  three  children,  of  whom  the  future  novelist 
was  the  second  son,  entirely  unprovided  for.  The  boy, 
being  thus  left  dependent  on  the  charity  of  relatives, 
grudgingly  and  indolently  bestowed,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
learned  to  look  with  suspicion  on  kindly  professions.  He 
seems  to  have  received  the  ordinary  book  education  of 
the  place  and  period.  He  was  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
grammar-school  of  Dumbarton — taught  at  the  tine  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  schoolmasters  in  Scotland — and 
thereafter  to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  wished  then 
to  enter  the  army,  as  his  elder  brother  had  done,  but 
much  against  his  will  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.    His 
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grandfather  died  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
without  leaving  any  provision  for  the  children  of  his 
youngest  son, 'and  in  his  nineteenth  year  Smollett  left 
Glasgow  and  launched  himself  on  London  in  quest  of  for- 
tune with  the  tragedy  of  the  Befficide  in  his  pocket  He 
failed  to  get  the  tragedy  accepted,  and,  reduced  almost  to 
starvation,  was  fain  to  take  the  situation  of  surg^eon's  mate 
on  board  a  ship  of  the  line.  He  was  present  in  1741  at 
the  siege  of  Cartagena.  He  soon  quitted  the  navy  in 
disgust,  but  during  his  service  of  a  few  years  he  acquired, 
as  Scott  says,  **  such  intimate  knowledge  of  our  nautical 
world  as  enabled  him  to  describe  sailors  with  such  truth 
and  spirit  of  delineation  that,  from  that  time,  whoever 
has  undertaken  the  same  task  has  seemed  to  copy  more 
from  Smollett  than  from  nature." 

Returning  to  England  in  1746,  Smollett  made  a  de- 
sperate attempt  to  live  by  his  pen,  publishing  the  satires 
Adjtce  and  -ffejoroo/"— satire  being  then  in  fashion — and 
pushing  the  Rtgicide  and  other  dramatic  works  on  thea- 
trical managers  and  patrons.  He  revenged  himself  in  his 
satires  for  the  rebuffs  given  to  hiB  plays.  Whether  he 
was  ever  reduced  to  such  straits  as  Mr  Melopoyn,  whom 
Roderick  Random  met  with  in  the  Fleet,  is  not  known  for 
certain,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  sharply  pinched;  and 
he  did  not  mend  his  circumstances  by  marrying  a  portion- 
less lady  whom  he  had  met  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
buoyant  spirit  was  not  in  the  least  broken  by  adverse 
fortune,  but  it  was  considerably  inflamed  and  embittered. 
His  fierce  and  distempered  mood  when  he  wrote  Roderick 
Random  is  reflected  in  the  characters  of  the  novel,  which 
are  drawn  with  a  much  more  defiant  and  contemptuous 
hand  than  ho  used  in  any  of  his  subsequent  works.  The 
author  was  not  a  cold-blooded  cynic,  but  a  proud  warm- 
hearted man  enraged  by  what  he  considered  unjust  usage. 
He  was  not  in  a  mood  to  dwell  upon  lovable  traits  in 
human  nature,  or  to  find  pleasure  in  pretty  sentiments. 
The  public,  however,  when  Roderick  Random  was  published 
— in  1748,  a  few  months  before  Tom  Jones— did  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  character  of  the  author.  The 
wealth  of  humorous  incident,  the  rapidly  moving  crowd  of 
amusing  figures,  concealed  all  those  harsher  features  in 
the  picture  of  life  which  quiet  reflexion  can  now  trace  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  author,  smarting  as  he  was  under 
petty  insults  and  real  or  fancied  indignities.  This  novel 
at  once  raised  Smollett  into  reputation.  It  was  followed 
after  an  interval  of  three  years  by  Peregrine  FieJde  (1751), 
the  immediate  popularity  of  which  was  helped  by  the  in- 
sertion into  the  body  of  the  novel  of  two  stories  from  real 
life,  the  memoirs  of  a  lady  of  quality  (Lady  Vane)  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  philanthropist  M'Kercher.  This  second 
masterpiece  was  written  with  a  much  lighter  heart  than  the 
first,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  hero  is  not 
much  of  an  improvement  on  Roderick  Random.  Scott 
describes  him  ojs  *'  the  savage  and  ferocious  Pickle,  who, 
besides  his  gross  and  base  brutality  towards  Emilia,  besides 
his  ingratitude  to  his  uncle,  and  the  savage  propensity 
which  he  shows  in  the  pleasure  he  takes  to  torment  others 
by  practical  jokes,  resembling  those  of  a  fiend  in  glee, 
exhibits  a  low  and  ungentlemanUke  tone  of  thinlang, 
only  one  degree  higher  than  that  of  Roderick  Random." 
There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  author  seems 
much  more  conscious  of  the  bad  qualities  of  Pickle  than 
of  Random.  He  expends  no  sympathy  or  fine  sentiment 
on  either,  but  Random's  defects  are  represented  as  the 
results  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  himself  received, 
while  Pickle's  appear  rather  as  the  outcome  of  a  naturally 
harsh  and  insolent  character.  Both  are  far  from  being 
model  gentlemen,  but  Pickle  is  several  degrees  lower 
rather  than  one  degree  higher  than  Random.  In  the 
second  novel  there  is  a  still  richer  crowd  of  characterp. 


quaint,  amusing,  disgusting,  and  contemptible ;  but  there 
is  more  of  a  tendency  to  secure  variety  by  extravagant 
caricature.  For  some  of  the  indecencies  in  the  first  edition 
Smollett  apologized,  and  withdrew  them  in  a  second  edition, 
but  he  stUl  left  enough  to  satisfy  the  greediest  taste  in 
that  particular.  He  abo  withdrew  a  very  offensive  allu- 
sion to  Fielding,  and  in  his  next  novel,  Tke  Adventures  of 
Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,  paid  that  great  rival  the  com- 
pliment of  imitation.  Though  Smollett  was  far  from  being 
a  servile  imitator,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  profited 
greatly  by  Fielding^s  example  in  all  the  higher  essentials 
of  his  craft.  This,  his  third  effort,  although  it  has  not  the 
same  exuberant  Iflimour  and  fresh  variety  of  character,  is 
vastly  better  in  point  of  constructive  skill  and  sustained 
power  of  description.  It  looks  as  if  he  had  deliberately 
set  himself  to  show  that  he  too  as  well  as  the  author  of 
Tom  Jones  could  make  a  plot.  The  vileness  of  Fathom's 
character  is  so  repulsive  that  the  novel  is  much  less  often 
read  than  others  of  Smollett's ;  but  it  is  his  greatest  feat 
of  invention,  being  not  a  mere  string  of  lively  adventures, 
but  a  connected  series  in  the  progressive  movement  of 
the  villain's  career.  It  contains  some  of  Smollett's  most 
cynical  comments  on  human  motives,  as  well  as  passages 
that  illustrate  strikingly  his  real  goodness  of  heart.  He 
was  not  at  home,  however,  in  the  direct  expression  of 
tender  sentiment ;  when  any  of  his  persons  gush,  they  do 
so  with  such  wordiness  and  extravagance  as  to  give  them 
an  air  of  insincerity. 

With  the  composition  of  Count  Fathom  in  1753  Smollett's 
invention  seem^  to  be  exhausted  for  the  time.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  occupied  himself  with  ■  miscellaneons 
literary  work,  translating  Don  Quixote  (published  1755), 
compiUng  a  Compendium  of  Voyages  and  Travels  (1757), 
and  producing  a  History  of  England  from  ike  Landing  of 
Cstsar  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1757),  followed  by 
a  continuation  down  to  the  date  of  publication  (1761-65). 
Smollett,  in  short,  from  the  time  of  his  fint  success  made 
his  living  as  a  professional  man  of  letters.  He  obtained  a 
medical  degree  from  a  German  university  about  1752, 
and  set  up  as  a  physician,  but  seems  never  to  have  acquired 
much  practice.  He  turned  this  experience  to  account,  how- 
ever, by  caricaturing  in  Count  Fathom  the  arts  of  rising  in  the 
profession.  He  had  very  little  more  success  in  his  attempts 
to  write  for  the  stage.  The  Regicide  was  never  acted,  and, 
when  it  was  published  in  1749  to  expose  the  folly  of 
managers  in  not  accepting  it,  the  verdict  of  the  public  was 
rather  with  the  managers  than  with  the  author.  Smollett's 
single  success  on  the  stage  was  a  farce  with  a  political  object. 
The  Rejr  ',als,  or  the  Tars  of  Old  England,  produced  in 
1757  to  c::cite  feeling  against  the  French.  As  a  journalist 
also  Smollett  was  not  particularly  successful,  partly  perhaps 
becauie  he  attached  himself  to  the  losing  side, — the  Tory 
and  High  Church  party.  He  edited  their  organ  The  Cri- 
tical Review  for  some  years,  and  in  1759  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  an  attack  on  Admiral  Knowles.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  UL  he  supported  Lord  Bute's 
ministry  in  The  Briton,  but  The  Briton  was  driven  out  of 
the  field  by  Wilkes's  North  Briton.  Altogether  Smollett's 
revenue  from  play-writing  and  journalism  seems  to  have 
been  small,  unless  his  party  services  were  requited  inde- 
pendently of  the  sale  of  his  papers.  But  his  name  stood 
high  with  booksellers.  He  intrcxiuces  himself  in  Humphrey 
Clinker  as  a  dispenser  of  literary  patronage,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  humble  dependants.  These  were  probably 
the  hacks  to  whom  he  gave  employment  in  his  journals 
and  in  such  booksellers'  jobs  as  his  translation  of  Voltaire 
and  the  compilation  entitled  The  Present  State  of  aU 
Nations,  containing  a  Geographical,  Natural,  Commercial, 
and  Political  History  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  Knmn 
World  (1763). 
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In  the  oonne  of  this  bard  miacellaneotis  task-work, 
under  which  Smollett's  health  gave  way  completely,  he 
wrote  by  instalmenta  for  the  British  Magazine  (in  1760 
and  1761)  the  carious  satirical  romance  ot  Sir  Lancelot 
Greaves.  It  is  only  in  externals  that  this  work  bears  any 
resemblance  to  Don  Quixote.  The  author  seems  to  have 
hesitated  between  making  Sir  Lancelot  a  mere  madman 
and  making  him  a  pattern  of  perfectly  sane  generosity. 
The  fun  and  the  seriousness  do  not  harmonize.  The  young 
knight's  craze  for  riding  about  the  country  to  redress  wrongs 
armed  eap-Orpie  is  too  harshly  out  of  tune  with  the  right- 
ness  of  his  sympathies  and  the  grave  character  of  the  real 
abuses  against  which  his  indignation  is  directed.  In  execu- 
tion the  work  is  very  unequal  and  irregular,  but  the  open- 
ing chapters  are  very  powerful,  and  have  been  imitated  by 
hundreds  of  novelists  since  Smollett's  time. 

Upon  the  failure  of  his  health  in  1763  Smollett  went 
abroad  and  lived  in  France  and  Italy  for  three  years.  He 
published  two  volumes  of  TraveU  soon  after  his  return  in 
1766.  Three  years  more  he  spent  in  England,  trying  in 
vain  to  get  some  consular  post  abroad,  where  the  climate 
might  suit  his  shattered  constitution.  His  extremely  clever 
and  extremely  coarse  political  satire,  The  Adventures  of  an 
Atomj  published  in  1769,  was  probably  inspired  partly  by 
resentment  at  the  neglect  of  his  own  claims  by  successive 
ministries.  He  left  England  soon  after  its  publication, 
and  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  in  a  house  at  Monte 
Novo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn.  Here,  labouring 
under  a  painful  and  wasting  disease,  he  composed  his  last 
work,  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker^  published  in 
1771.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  his  best  novel.  It 
certainly  is  the  most  pleasant  reading,  much  softer  and 
more  humane  in  tone,  while  equally  alive  with  vivid 
sketches  and  studies  of  character  and  a  never-failing  supply 
of  ludicrous  adventures.  The  loose  and  easy  plan  does 
not  require  for  its  execution  the  sustained  power  shown  in 
Couni  Fathom',  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  leaves  the  novelist 
free  to  introduce  greater  variety  of  character  and  incident. 
None  of  his  novels  gives  a  better  impression  of  Smollett's 
versatility  than  Humphrey  Clinker^  and  there  is  none  of 
tiiem  to  which  his  successors  have  been  more  indebted. 
But  whoever  would  understand  how  much  the  English 
novel  owes  to  Smollett  must  read  aU  his  five  fictions  and 
not  merely  the  most  celebrated  three.  His  influence  upon 
novel-writing  was  wider  even  than  Fielding's.  He  died 
at  Monte  Novo  on  21st  October '177L  (w.m.) 

8MXJQGLINQ  denotes  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws 
either  by  the  importation  or  the  exportation  of  prohibited 
goods  or  by  the  evasion  of  customs  duties  on  goods  liable 
to  duty.  Smuggling  is,  as  might  be  expected,  most  pre- 
valent where  duties  are  high.  The  best  preventive  is  the 
imposition  of  duties  so  low  in  amount  and  on  so  few  articles 
that  it  becomes  scarcely  worth  while  to  smuggle.  Legis]^ 
tion  on  the  subject  in  England  has  been  very  active  from 
the  14th  century  downwards.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
ITT,  the  illicit  introduction  of  base  coin  from  abroad  led 
to  the  provision  of  the  Statute  of  Treasons  (25  Edw.  KL 
St.  5)  making  it  treason  to  import  counterfeit  money  as 
the  money  called  '*  Lushburgh."  Such  importation  is  still 
an  offence,  though  no  longer  treason.  After  the  Statute 
of  Treasons  a  vast  number  of  Acts  dealing  with  smuggling 
were  passed,  most  of  which  will  be  found  recited  in  the 
repealing  Act  of  6  Qeo.  IV.  c.  105.  In  the  18th  and 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  smuggling  (chiefly  of 
wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  bullion)  was  so  generally  prao- 
tised  in  Great  Britain  as  to  become  a  kind  of  national  fail- 
ing^ and  the  smuggler  was  often  regarded  as  a  popular  hero, 
like  the  conirabanditta  of  modem  Spain.  The  prevalence 
of  the  offence  a  century  and  a  half  ago  may  be  judged  from 
the  report  of  Sir  J.  Cope's  committee  in  1732  upon  the 


frauds  on  the  revenue.  The  smuggler  of  the  18th  century 
finds  an  apologist  in  Adam  Smith,  who  writes  of  him  as 
"a  person  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blamable  for  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  lus  country,  is  frequently  incapable  of 
violating  those  of  natural  justice,  and  would  have  been  in 
every  respect  an  excellent  citizen  had  not  the  laws  of  his 
country  made  that  a  crime  which  nature  never  meant  to 
be  so."  The  gradual  redaction  of  duties  has  brought  the 
offence  in  the  United  Kingdom  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance, and  it  is  now  almost  confined  to  tobacco.  Host 
of  the  existing  legislation  on  the  subject  of  smuggling  is 
contained  in  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act^  1876  (39 
and  40  Vict.  c.  36,  ss.  169-217). 

The  main  provisions  are  as  follows.  Vessels  engaged  in  smng- 
glinff  are  liable  to  forfeiture  and  their  owners  and  masters  to  a 
penuty  not  exceeding  £600.  Smuggled  and  prohibited  goods  aie 
liable  to  forfeiture.  Officers  of  customs  hare  a  right  of  search  of 
vessels  and  persona.  Fraudulent  evasion  or  attempted  evasion  of 
customs  duties  renders  the  offender  subject  to  forfeit  either  treble 
the  value  of  the  goods  or  £100  at  the  election  of  the  commissioners 
of  oustomSi  Heavy  penalties  are  incurred  by  resistance  to  officers 
of  customs*  rescue  of  person  or  goods,  assembling  to  run  goods^ 
siffualling  smuggling  vessels,  shooting  at  vessels^  ooats,  or  officers 
of  the  naval  or  revenue  service,  cutting  adrift  customs  vessels^ 
offering  goods  for  sale  under  pretence  of  being  smuggled,  &«• 
Penalties  may  be  recovered  either  by  action  or  information  in  the 
superior  courts  or  by  summary  proceedings.  In  criminal  proceed* 
ings  the  defendant  is  com|)etent  and  compellable  to  give  evidence. 
The  Act  applies  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
Channel  tslands.  Besides,  the  Customs  Act,  (0  Geo.  III.  o.  41,  a. 
16  (the  oorrespondinff  Act  for  Scotland  is  65  Oea  III.  c  71,  s.  9)^ 
enacts  that  a  nawker  s  licence  is  to  be  forfeited  on  his  conviction 
for  knowindy  selling  smuggled  goods.  The  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1854  (17  and  18  Vict  c.  104,  s.  248),  makes  any  seaman  or 
apprentice^  after  conviction  for  smuffgling  whereby  loss  or  damage 
is  caused  to  the  master  or  owner  ofa  ship,  liable  to  pav  to  audi 
master  or  owner  such  a  sum  as  is  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  master 
or  owner  for  such  loss  or  damage,  and  the  whole  or  a  proportional 
part  of  his  wages  may  be  retained  in  satisfaction  of  tab  iiability. 
Additional  provisions  as  to  smuggling  are  also  contained  in  42  and 
48  Vict  &  21  and  44  and  46  Yict.  c  12.  A  smuggling  contract 
is  generally  illegal  But  it  may  be  valid,  and  the  vencfor  may  re- 
cover the  price  of  gooda^  eren  though  he  knew  thtf  Ibuyer  intended 
them  to  be  smuggled,  unless  he  actually  aids  in  the  smuggling  so 
as  to  become  partieepa  eriminit.  Contracts  to  defraud  the  revenue 
of  a  foreign  state  are,  according  to  English  decision^  not  illegal. 
There  is  a  German  decisiou,  mox«  consonant  with  international 
morality,  to  the  opposite  effect 

Tho  nenaltiea  for  amuggling  in  the  United  States  will  be  found 
mainly  in  tit  zxziv.  ch.  10  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  seaman 
guil^  of  smuggling  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  in  England^ 
and  in  addition  to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months,  s.  4696. 

A  eomidenble  amonnt  of  historical  information  on  this  anldaet  will  Im  fonnd 
In  Dowell'i  HiMtoqf  cf  TasMion  and  Pike's  HUlory  ^  Crimt  i%  JBngland, 

SMTRNAf  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  moet  important 
and  now  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
(see  vol.  zv.  Plate  IL),  has  preserved  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  record  and  identity  of  name  from  the  first  dawn 
of  history  to  the  present  time.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Lelegian  city  before  the  Greek  colonists  settled  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  name^  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an 
Amason  called  Smyrna^  is  indubitably  Anatolian,  having 
been  applied  also  to  a  quarter  of  Ephesus,  and  (under 
the  cognate  form  Myrina)  to  a  city  of  .^olis,  and  to  a 
tumulus  in  the  Troad.  The  ^olic  settlers  of  Lesbos  and 
Cyme,  pushing  eastwards  by  Larissa  and  Neonteichus  and 
over  the  Hermus,  seized  the  valley  of  Smyrna.  It  was 
the  frontier  city  between  uSolis  on  the  north  and  Ionia 
on  the  south,  and  was  more  accessible  on  the  south  and 
east  than  on  the  north  and  west.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  by  virtue  of  its  favourable  situation  necessarily 
a  commercial  city,  like  the  Ionian  colonies.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  the  ^olic  element  grew  weaker ; 
strangers  or  refugees  from  the  Ionian  Colophon  settled  in 
the  city,  and  finally  Smyrna  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Colophonians  and  became  the  thirteenth  of  the  Ionian 
states.  The  change  had  taken  place  before  688,  when 
tho  Ionian  Onomastus  of  Smyrna  won  the  boxing  prize  at 
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Oljmpia,  but  it  iraa  probably  then  a  recent  event  The 
Colophonian  conquest  is  mentioned  by  Mimnermos  (before 
600  B.C.),  who  counts  himself  equally  a  Colophonian  and 
a  Smyma^an.  The  ^olic  form  of  the  name,  2fxvpva,  was 
retained  even  in  the  Attic  dialect,  and  the  epithet  '*  ^olian 
Smyrna  "  remained  long  after  the  conquest  The  favour- 
able situation  of  Smyrna  on  the  path  of  commerce  between 
Lydia  and  the  west  raised  it  during  the  7th  century  to 
the  height  of  power  and  splendour.  It  lay  at  the  eastern 
end  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  reached  far  inland  and 
admitted  the  Greek  trading  ships  into  the  heart  of  Lydia. 
One  of  the  great  trade  routes  which  cross  Anatolia  from 
east  to  west  descends  the  Hermus  valley  past  Sardis,  and 
then  diverging  from  the  valley  passes  south  of  Mount 
Sipylus  and  crosses  a  low  pass  into  the  little  valley,  about 
7  miles  long  and  2  broad,  where  Smyrna  lies  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Miletus,  and  at  a  later  time 
Ephesus,  situated  at  the  sea  end  of  the 
other  great  trade  route  across  Anatolia, 
competed  for  a  time  successfully  with 
Smyrna  for  the  conveyance  of  tra£Sc 
from  the  interior;  but  both  Ephesus 
and  Miletus  have  long  ago  lost  their 
harbours,  and  Smyrna  now  remains 
without  a  rival  It  was  of  necessity 
in  close  relation  with  the  Lydians,  and 
when  the  Mermnad  kings  raised  the 
Lydian  power  and  aggressiveness  it 
was  one  of  the  first  points  of  attack. 
Gyges(687-C53)  was,  however,defeated 
in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hermus;  the  situation  of  the  battle- 
field shows  that  the  power  of  Smyrna 
extended  far  to  the  east,  and  probably 
included  the  valley  of  Nymphseum 
(Nif ).  A  strong  fortress,  the  ruins  of 
whose  ancient  and  massive  waUs  are 
still  imposing,  on  a  hill  in  the  pass 
between  Smyrna  and  Nymphaeum, 
was  probably  built  by  the  Smyroaean 
lonians  to  command  the  valley  of 
Nymphaeum.  According  to  the  poet 
Theogms  (about  500  B.C.),  "pride  de- 
stroyed Smyrna."  Mimnermus  laments 
the  degeneracy  of  the  citizens  of  his 
day,  who  could  no  longer  stem  the  Ly- 
dian advance.  Finally,  Alyattes  (610- 
663)  conquere4  the  city,  and  Smyrna 
for  300  years  lost  its  place  in  the  list 
of  Greek  cities.  It  did  not  entirely 
cease  to  exist,  but  the  Greek  life  and  political  unity 
were  destroyed,  and  the  Smymsean  state  was  organized 
on  the  village  system  (^Kctro  K<afxrfi6v),  It  is  mentioned 
in  a  fragment  of  Pindar,  about  500  B.O.,  and  in  an  in- 
scription of  388  B.C.  A  small  fortification  of  early  style^ 
rudely  but  massively  built,  on  the  lowest  slope  of  a 
hill  behind  Bumabat,  is  perhaps  a  fortified  village  of 
this  period.  Alexander  the  Great  conceived  the  idea  of 
restoring  the  Greek  city;  the  two  Nemeses  who  were 
worshipped  at  Smyrna  are  said  to  have  suggested  the 
idea  to  him  in  a  dream.  The  scheme  was,  according 
to  Strabo,  carried  out  by  Antigonus  (316-301),  and  Lysi- 
machus  enlarged  and  fortified  the  city  (301-281).  The 
acropoliB  of  &e  ancient  city  had  been  on  a  steep  peak 
about  1250  feet  high,  which  overhangs  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  gulf;  its  ruins  still  exist,  probably  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  they  were  left  by  Alyattes. 
The  later  city  was  founded  on  the  site  which  it  still 
occupies,  partly  on  the  slopes  of  a  rounded  hill  called  Pagus 
near  the  south-east  end  of  the  gulf,  partly  on  the  tow 


ground  between  the  hill  and  the  sea.  The  beauty  of  the 
city  when  seen  from  the  sea»  clustering  on  the  low  ground 
and  rising  tier  over  tier  on  the  hillside,  is  frequently  praised 
by  the  ancients  and  is  celebrated  on  its  coins ;  tiie  same 
impression  still  strikes  the  spectator,  and  must  in  ancient 
times  have  been  much  stronger,  when  magnificent  build- 
ings, an  imposing  acropolis,  and  the  wide  circle  of  massive 
waUs  combined  with  the  natural  scenery  in  one  splendid 
picture.  Smyrna  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  hill  now 
called  Deirmen  Tepe,  with  the  ruins  of  a  temple  on  the 
summit  The  walls  of  Lysimachus  crossed  the  summit  of 
this  hill,  and  the  aa^poUs  occupied  the  top  of  Fagua. 
Between  the  two  the  road  from  Ephesus  entered  the  city 
by  the  "Ephesian  gate,"  near  wluch  was  a  gymnauum. 
Closer  to  the  acropoUs  the  outline  of  the  stadium  is  still 
visible,  and  the  theatre  was  situated  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  Pagus.     The  line  of  the  walls  on  the  eastern  side  is 
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unknown ;  but  they  certainly  embraced  a  greater  area  than 
is  included  by  the  Byzantine  wall,  which  ascends  the 
castle  hill  (Pegus)  from  the  Basmakhan^  railway  station. 
Smyrna  possessed  two  harbours, — the  outer,  which  was 
simply  the  gulf,  and  the  inner,  which  was  a  small  basin, 
with  a  narrow  entrance  closed  by  a  rope  in  case  of  need, 
about  the  place  now  occupied  by  bazaars.  The  inner 
harbour  was  partially  filled  up  by  Timur  in  1402,  but  it 
had  not  entirely  disappeared  till  liie  beginning  of  the  1 9th 
century.  The  modem  quay  has  encroached  considerably 
on  the  sea,  and  the  coast-line  of  the  Greek  time  was  about 
90  yards  farther  to  the  south.  The  streets  were  broad, 
well  paved,  and  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles ;  many 
were  named  after  temples:  the  main  street,  called  the 
Golden,  ran  acroes  the  dty  from  west  to  east,  beginning 
probably  from  the  temple  on  Deirmen  Tepe,  and  oontinuing 
towards  Tepejik  outside  the  city  on  the  east,  where  prob- 
ably the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  Metroon,  stood.  Cybele, 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Meter  Sipylene,  from  Mount 
Sipylus,  which  bounds  the  Smyrna  valley  on  the  north. 
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ms  ibe  totekr  goddess  of  tlie  city.  The  plain  towards 
Uie  sea  was  too  low  to  be  properly  dramed,  and  hence  in 
niny  weather  the  streets  were  deep  with  mud  and  water. 

l^e  river  Meles,  which  flowed  by  Smyrna,  is  famous  in 
literatnre  and  was  worshipped  in  the  valley.  The  meet 
common  and  oonsisteBt  tradition  connects  Homer  with 
the  valley  of  Smyrna  and  the  banks  of  the  Meles;  his 
figure  was  one  of  the  stock  types  on  Smymnan  coins,  one 
class  of  which  was  called  Homerian;  the  epithet  ''Hele- 
■igenes  "  was  applied  to  him ;  the  cave  where  he  was  wont 
to  compose  his  poems  was  diown  near  the  source  of  the 
riTer;  his  temple^  the  Homereum,  stood  on  its  banks. 
The  steady  eqnable  flow  of  the  Meles,  alike  in  summer 
and  winter,  neither  swollen  after  rain  nor  dry  dnring 
droDght,  its  pleasant  water,  its  short  course,  beginning 
and  ending  near  the  city,  are  celebrated  by  Axistides  and 
Himerius.  The  description  applies  admirably  to  the  stream 
which  rises  from  abundant  fountains,  now  known  as  Diana's 
Bath,  some  way  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and  flows  into  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf.  The  common  belief 
that  the  torrent,  dry  except  after  raLns,  which  flows  by 
Oaravan  Bridge  is  the  ancient  Meles  flatly  contradicts  the 
ancient  descriptions. 

In  the  Roman  period  Smyrna  was  .the  seat  of  a  eoiwaUHi 
which  included  southern  MoUa  and  great  part  of  the 
Hermus  valley.  It  vied  with  Ephesus  and  Pergamum  for 
the  title  '*  First  (city)  of  Asia.''  A  Christian  church  ex- 
isted here  from  a  very  early  time,  having  its  origin  in  the 
ccmsiderable  Jewish  colony.  Poltoabp  (q.v.\  was  bishop 
of  Smyrna.  The  bishops  otSmyrna  were  origmally  subject 
to  the  metropolitan  of  Ephesus ;  afterwards  they  became 
independent  (avroKc^Xoi),  and  finally  were  honoured  with 
metropolitan  rank,  having  underthem  thebishopsof  Phocaea, 
Magnesia  ad  Sipylom,  Clasomenn,  Sosandnis  (Nyinph- 
eumf),  Arehangelns  (Temnosi),  and  Petra  (Menemenf). 

When  Constantinoide  became  the  seat  of  government 
the  trade  between  Anatolia  and  the  west  lost  in  import- 
ance, and  Smyrna  declined  apace.  A  Turkish  freebooter 
named  Ttecha  seized  Smyrna  in  1084  and  maintained 
himself  there  for  some  time^  but  it  was  recovered  by  the 
generals  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  The  city  was  several  times 
afterwards  ravaged  by  the  Turks,  and  had  become  quite 
ruinous  when  Uie  emperor  John  Ducas  Yatatzes  about 
1222  rebuilt  it.  The  famous  chieftain  Aidin  conquered  it 
about  1 330  and  made  his  son  Amur  governor.  Soon  after- 
wards the  knights  of  Saint  John  established  themselves 
in  the  town,  but  failed  to  conquer  the  citadel  In  1402 
'Hmur  stormed  the  town  and  massacred  almost  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  Mongol  conquest  was  only  temporary, 
but  Smyrna  has  remained  till  the  present  day  in  Moham- 
medan hands.  It  is  now  the  greatest  commercial  city  in 
thi»  Levant;  its  population  is  about  200,000,  of  whom 
nearly  half  are  Qredcs.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
system  which  is  gradually  Q>reading  over  Anatolia.  Two 
lines  start  from  Smyrna :  one  ascends  the  Hermus  valley 
by  M^esia  and  Sardis  to  Alashehr  (Philadelphia),  about 
1 10  miles;  the  other  goes  south  by  Ephesus  to  the  Meander 
vaUey  beside  Magnesia  on  the  Mnander  and  then  ascends 
the  valley  tc  the  neighbourhood  of  Laodicea  on  the  Lycus, 
143  miles.  Since  the  revival  of  the  Levant  trade  by  the 
Genoese  and  .Venetians  Smyrna  has  been  the  emporium 
for  the  whole  produce  of  Anatolia;  the  chief  raw  pro- 
ducts exported  are  valonea,  figs,  raisins,  opium,  madder, 
liqueiice,  cotton,  sponges,  emery,  Ac.;  almost  the  only 
axticles  of  native  manufacture  which  are  exported  from 
Smyrna  are  the  carpets  woven  at  Qeurdis^  Coula,  Ushak, 
and  other  places  in  the  interior.  Smyrna  has  frequently 
been  partially  destroyed  by  earthquakes ;  that  of  178  a.d. 
is  the  most  famous,  and  in  1688^  1768^  and  1880  the 
town  suffered  severely.  (w.  k.  sa.) 


SNAIL.  In  England  the  word  '*  snail "  in  popular  lan- 
guage is  associated  with  Qasteropods  which  inhabit  land  or 
fresh  water  and  which  possess  large  conspicuous  spiral 
shells ;  terrestrial  Gasteropods  in  which  the  shell  is  rudi- 
mentary and  concealed  are  distinguished  as  "slugs."  In 
Scotland  the  word  **  slug "  is  absent  from  the  vernacular 
vocabulary,  both  shell-bearing  and  shell-less  inland  molluscs 
being  known  as  snails.  Marine  Gasteropods  are  occasionally 
termed  "sea-snails,"  and'  the  compounds  "pond- snails," 
"river-snails,"  "water-snails"  are  in  common  use.  The 
commonest  land-snaUs  are  those  species  which  constitute  the 
family  Hdidda^  order  Fulmonaia,  sub -order  StylommaUh 
fhora.  The  other  two  families  of  the  same  sub- order, 
Limaeidm  and  OnchidUdm^  include  all  the  slugs.  In  the 
first  of  these  are  comprised  all  the  slugs  known  in  Great 
Britain,  and  indeed  in  Europe.  The  Onekidiidm  are  entitled 
to  the  name  "searelugs,"  as  they  are  shell-less  Pulmonates 
living  on  the  seashore,  diough  not  actually  in  the  sea.  The 
term  "  water-snails  "  includes  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
sub-order  of  the  JhdiMnata^  namely,  the  Baiommaiophorc^ 
in  which  the  eyes  are  sessile.  This  division  comprises  two 
families,  Limnaeidm  and  Awriculidm ;  some  of  the  members 
of  the  first  are  amphibious,  some  entirely  aquatic;  the 
snails  of  the  second  family  are  found  near  but  not  in  the 
water.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Pvlnumata  which  breathe 
air,  are  destitute  of  gill-plumes  and  operculum,  and  have 
a  complicated  hermaphrodite  reproductive  system  are 
either  snails  or  slugs.  But  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  snails^  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  which  are  not 
Pulmonates.  The  land-snails  which  have  no  gill-plume 
in  the  mantle-chamber  and  breathe  air,  but  have  the  sexes 
separated,  and  possess  an  operculimi  belong  to  the  order 
Atyg6br<mchui^  of  which  they  form  a  distinct  sub- order, 
the  PnetmMiocklamyda^  containing  three  famib'es,  Cyclo$Uh 
midm^  Hdieimdtt^  and  Acieulids.  The  fresh-water  snails 
which  are  not  PcOmonates  are  the  Palttdinids^  ValvaUdm^ 
and  Ampullaridm,  together  with  Neritina^  a  genus  of  the 
NeriUdm,  These  all  possess  a  fully  develop^  gill-plume 
and  are  typical  Azygobranchiates  of  the  sub-order  Hclo- 
ehlamydoj  most  of  tiie  members  of  which  are  marine. 

The  fiumly  ffelieidm  hai  s  world-wide  diatribatioii.  In  Helios 
the  ipire  forms  a  more  or  lew  obtuee-angled  cone ;  there  are  above 
ISOO  species,  of  which  24  are  British.  Helix  nanrralit,  L.,  of  which  H, 
horteHgii  is  a  varietj,  is  one  of  the  commonest  fonns.  Helix  ponuUia, 
L.,  is  the  largest  species,  and  is  known  ss  the  **  edible  snail " ;  it  is 
commonly  eaten  in  France  and  Italy,  together  with  other  sjieoies. 
It  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been  introdaced  into  Britain  by 
the  Bomans,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  native.  In  Sitceinea 
the  cone  of  the  spire  is  acute-angled ;  three  species  are  British. 
In  FUrina  the  spire  is  rerr  flat  and  the  surface  elassy.  In  Bulimtu 
the  spire  is  elongated  with  a  pointed  apex.  Fupa  is  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  chrysalis,  the  apex  being  rounded.  The  shell 
of  Clatuilia  is  sinistral  and  its  aperture  is  provided  with  a  hinged 
plate.  The  commoner  European  nlup  of  small  size  all  belong  to 
the  genus  Limax,  in  which  tne  opening  of  the  mantle-chamber  ia 
posterior.  L,  Jlamu  is  the  cellar  slug.  X.  agreeliSf  L,  arbwMm,  L, 
tModmut^  occur  in  gardens  and  fields.  The  larger  black  slugs  are 
species  of  Arian^  of  which  two  are  British,  A,  ater  and  A.  hcrtennrii. 
Tettaeella  kalioiidea  is  common  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout 


The  lAmnmidm  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  lAmnauB  contains 
the  largest  spedee.  £.  ptreaer,  MtiUer,  ii  ubiquitous  in  Great 
Britain  and  common  all  over  Europe.  All  the  species  are  usually 
infested  with  Cerearim  and  Bedim,  the  larval  forms  of  Trematode 
parasites  of  vertebrates.  X.  truneaUUtu  harbours  the  Cerearia  of 
Jbueiola  hqwUca,  the  liver-fluke,  which  causes  rot  in  sheep.  Anqflut, 
which  occurs  in  rivers,  has  a  minute  limpet-like  shelL  PlanorbiB 
has  the  spire  of  the  shell  in  one  plane.  Fhyta  is  smaller  than 
Limnmiu  and  has  the  upper  part  of  the  spire  much  shorter.  In 
the  Aurieulidm  the  aperture  is  denticulated.  Auricula  is  confined 
to  the  East  Indies  and  Peru.    Caryehium  minimum  is  British. 

Of  the  Offdoitomidm  only  one  species,  Oydottoma  eUgcau,  Miiller, 
la  British ;  it  hides  under  stones  and  roots.  The  Helidmdm  are 
exotic,  ranging  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Philippines.  Of  the 
Acieulidm,  which  are  all  minute,  Aeictda  linecUa  is  British. 

Ibe  Afi^nUlaridm  are  confined  to  the  tropics.  AmpuUario  has 
very  long  tentacles  and  a  long  siphon  formed  by  the  mantle. 
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FalveUa  is  common  in  freth  waten  tlmmgbont. Britain ;  tbo  gill 
when  the  animal  ii  expanded  is  protrnded  beyond  the  mantle- 
chamber.  The  Paludinidm  are  common  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Paludina  and  BUhynia  are  both  Britith  genera.  In  Paludina  the 
whorla  of  the  spiral  are  very  prominent ;  the  genus  is  riTiparona. 
Bithynia  is  smaller  and  the  shell  smoother. 

NerUina  has  a  very  small  spire,  the  terminal  portion  of  the  shell 
containing  nearly  the  whole  animal. 

F 
648 

Kiphtcal  details,  m«  wooawarus  sianvM  v  im  aomimob,  xoio,  mnu  orvnn ■ 
Urrffcfc  (Welchthiere).     For  FateMa  ktpatica,  —  Thomas,  Qumt,  Jowm. 
Mlc  Sci.,  1882. 

SNAKE-BIRD,  to  use  the  name  commonly  given  to  it 
by  the  English  in  North  America,  because  of  its  "  long 
slender  head  and  neck,"  which,  its  body  being  submerged 
as  it  swims,  "  appear  like  a  snake  rising  erect  out  of  the 
water'*  (Bartram's  MS.,  quoted  by  Ord  in  Wilson's  Am. 
Ornithology,  ix.  p.  81),  the  "  Darter  "  of  many  authors,  and 
the  Plotus  anhinga'^  of  ornithology,  is  the  type  of  a  small 
but  Tcry  well-marked  Family  of  Birds,  Plotidm,  belonging 
to  the  group  Steganopodes  (the  Dysporomorphm  of  Prof. 
Huxley),  and  consisting  of  but  a  single  genus  and  three 
or  four  species.  They  bear  a  geneial  resemblance  both 
outwardly  and  in  habits  to  Cormorants  (see  vol  vi  p.  407), 
but  are  much  more  slender  in  form  and  have  both  neck 
and  tail  much  elongated.  The  bill  also,  instead  of  being 
tipped  with  a  maxillary  hook,  has  its  edges  beset  with 
serratures  directed  backwards,  and  is  sharply  p(Hnted, — in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  attenuated  neck,  likening 
the  Snake-birds  to  the  Herons  (see  vol  xi.  p.  760^;  but  the 
latter  do  not  generally  transfix  their  prey  as  do  the  former. 

The  male  of  the  American  species,  which  ranges  from  Illinois  to 
the  south  of  Brazil,  is  in  full  breeding-plomaee  a  very  beautiful 
bird,  ^i^h  crimson  irides,  the  bare  skin  round  the  eyes  apple-green 


Indian  snake-bird  (from  CoL  Tickell's  drawing  in  tho  library  of  the  - 
Zoological  Society). 

and  that  of  the  chin  orange,  the  head,  neck,  and  most  part  of  the 
body  clothed  m  black  glossed  with  green ;  but  down  £ch  side  of 
the  neck  runs  a  row  of  long  hair-Uke  white  feathers,  tinged  with 
pale  hlac  The  much  elongated  scapulars  and  the  smidl  upper 
jTing-coverts  bear  each  a  median  white  mark,  which  on  the  former 
^  !  ^^I*^?**'?*^  **  •*'^®'  ^^^  "d  on  the  Utter  a  broad  ovate 
patch.'  The  Urger  wing-coverU  are  dull  white,  but  the  quill- 
feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  the  last  broadly  tipped 
with  brownish-red,  passing  into  greyish-white,  and  forming  a  con- 
spicuous  band  when  the  tail  is  spread  in  form  of  a  fkn,  as  it  often 


/  J  J  -^f'**^"  •cco'ding  to  Marcgrave,  who  first  described  thii  bird 
{MuL  JUr.  Hat,  Brtmltm,  p.  218),  was  the  name  it  bote  among  the 
natiTss.  " 

\  ?f^  '•^'»CTs  are  very  characteristio  of  each  species  of  the  genus 
and  in  India,  saysVcrdon,  are  among  the  Khasias  a  badge  o(  royalty. 


is  under  water.'  The  hen  difiSsrs  much  in  appearance  from  the 
cock,  baring  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  of  a  more  or  less  deep  buff, 
bounded  beneath  by  a  narrow  chestnut  band ;  but  otherwise  her 
plumage  is  like  that  of  her  mate,  only  not  so  bright  in  colour.  The 
habits  of  this  species  hare  been  repeatedly  described  by  American 
writers,  and  those  of  its  congeners,  to  be  immediately  mentioned, 
seem  to  be  essentially  the  same.  The  Snake-bird  frequents  the 
larger  rivers  or  back-waters  connected  with  them,  where  it  may  ^ 
seen  resting  motionless  on  some  neighbouring  tree,  generally  choos- 
ing a  dead  branch,  or  on  a  "snag  projecting  fh>m  the  bottom, 
whence  it  plunges  beneath  the  surface,  in  pursuit  of  its  fishy  prey, 
to  emerge,  in  tne  manner  before  related,  snowing  little  more  than 
its  slender  head  and  neck.  Its  speed  and  skiU  under  water  are 
almost  beyond  exaggeration,  and  it  exhibits  these  qualities  even  in 
captivity,  taking— apparently  without  effort — fish  after  fish  that 
may  be  introduoed  into  its  tank,  however  rapidly  they  may  swim 
and  twist,  and  only  returning  to  its  perch  when  Us  vondous  appe- 
tite is  for  the  moment  appeued  or  its  supply  of  food  temporarily 
exhausted.  Then,  after  adjusting  its  plumage  with  a  few  rapid 
passes  of  its  bill,  and  often  expanding  its  wings,  as  though,  Ck>r- 
morant-fashion,  to  dir  them,  it  abandons  itself  to  the  pleasurable 
and  passive  process  of  digestion,  reawaking  to  activity  at  the  call 
of  hunger.  Yet  at  liberty  it  will  indulge  in  long  flights,  and  those 
of  the  male  at  the  breeding -season  are  ostentatiously  performed 
in  the  presence  of  his  mate,  around  whom  he  plays  in  irregular 
zigzag  courses.  The  nest  is  variously  placed,  but  almost  ahrays 
in  trees  or  bushes  overhanging  the  water's  edge,  and  is  a  large 
structure  of  sticks,  roots,  and  moss,  in  which  are  laid  four  eggs 
with  the  white  chalky  shell  that  is  so  characteristic  of  most 
Steganopodous  birds.  Kot  unfrequently  several  or  even  many 
nests  are  built  close  toffether,  and  the  locsiity  that  suits  the  Snake- 
bird  suits  also  many  of  the  Herons,  so  that  these,  its  distant  rela- 
tives, are  often  also  its  near  neighbours.*  The  African  Snake*bird, 
P.  eonffensi*  (or  levaillanti  of  some  authors),  inhabits  the  greater 
part  of  that  continent  from  Katal  northwsjrds ;  but,  thou^  met 
with  on  the  White  Nile,  it  is  not  known  to  have  occurred  in  Egypt, 
a  fact  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that  Canon  Tristram  found  it 
breeding  in  considorable  numbers  on  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  to  which 
it  is  f  summer  visitor,  and  it  can  hardly  reach  its  home  without 
passing  over  the  intervenin j[  country,  llie  male  bird  is  easily  db- 
tinguishable  from  the  Amencan  species  by  its  rufous  coronal  patch, 
its  Duff  throat  and  its  chestnut  greater  wing-coverta.  A  third 
species,  P.  melanoaaiteTf  ranges  frx>m  Madagascar  to  In^a,  Ceylon, 
Borneo,  Java,  and  China.  This  so  closely  resembles  the  last-men- 
tioned that  the  differences  between  them  cannot  be  briefly  expressed. 
The  Australian  region  also  has  its  Snake-bird,  which  is  by  some 
regarded  as  forming  a  fourth  species,  P.  twvm-hoUamiim ;  but  others 
unite  it  to  that  last-mentioned,  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  variable, 
and  it  would  seem  (P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  p.  849)  that  examples  from  New 
Guinea  differ  somewhat  from  those  inhabiting  Austnlia  itaelfl 

The  anatomy  of  the  genus  Flotus  has  been  dealt  with 
more  fully  than  that  of  most^  forms.  Beside  the  excellent 
description  of  the  American  bird's  alimentary  canal  fur- 
nished to  Audubon  by  Macgilliyray,  other  important 
points  in  its  structure  have  been  well  set  forth  by  Qarrod 
and  Forbes  in  the  Zoological  Proceedings  (1876,  pp.  335- 
346,  pis.  xxvL-xxYiii;  1878,  pp.  679-681;  and  1882,  pp. 
208-212),  showing  among  other  things  that  there  is  an 
appreciable  anatomical  difference  between  the  species  of 
the  New  World  and  of  the  Old ;  while  the  osteology  of 
P.  mekMcgatter  has  been  admirably  described  and  illus- 
trated by  Prof.  Milne -Edwards  in  M.  Qrandidier's  great 
Oiseaux  de  Madagascar  (pp.  691-695,  pis.  284,  285).  In 
all  the  species  the  neck  affords  a  feature  which  seems  to 
be  unique.  The  first  seven  of  the  cervical  vertebm  form 
a  continuouB  curve  with  its  concavity  forward,  but  the 
eighth  articuktes  with  the  seventh  nearly  at  a  right  angle, 
and,  when  the  bird  is  at  rest,  lies  horizontally.  The  ninth 
is  directed  downwards  almost  as  abruptly,  azid  those  which 
succeed  present  a  gentle  forward  convexity.  The  muscles 
moving  this  curious  framework  are  as  curiously  specialized, 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  piece  of  mechanism  is  to  enable 
the  bird  to  spear  with  facility  its  fishy  prey.        (a.  w.) 

<  This  peculiarity,  first  pohited  out  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
who  observed  it  in  Urdi  in  the  Zoological  Society's  possession,  doubt- 
less suggested  the  name  of  <*  Water-Turkey  "  by  which  in  soma  plaoeo 
FM.U9  ankmga  is  said  to  he  known. 

^  The  curious  but  appsrently  well-attested  fsot  of  the  ooeurrenoe  in 
England,  near  Poole,  in  June  1851,  of  a  nsle  bird  of  this  speeics 
(Zooloffiti,  pp.  8601,  8654)  has  been  overiooked  by  seversl  writers  who 
profesf  to  mention  |J1  cases  of  a  similar  oharaotar. 
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S3^AKB,-'6O0T.  In  moet  countries  where  snakes 
abound  some  rook  or  herb  is  used  by  the  natives  as  an 
antidote  for  the  bites  of  Yenomous  species,  and  many  herbs 
have  consequently  reoeiyed  the  name  of  snake-root.  Botani- 
caUy  speakings  the  name  properly  belongs  to  Ophtorrhisa 
Mtmgos^  L.,  a  plank  of  the  Cinchona  family,  used  in  the 
East  Indies  for  the  purpose  above  indicated.  In  medicine, 
however,  the  roots  of  Ariilolochia  SerpetOaria,  L.,  Fdygala 
Seiuga,  L.,  or  Cimicifvga  racemoBO,  Elliott,  are  aUke  under- 
stood by  this  name^  being  distinguished  respectively  as  the 
Virginian,  Seneka,  and  Bkck  Snake-roots.  The  first  is  now 
employed  as  an  aromatic  antiseptic  tonic  in  typhoid  fever, 
the  second  as  a  stimulant  expectorant  in  bronchitis,  and 
the  third  as  a  sedative  in  rheumatic  or  inflammatory  affec- 
tion%  especially  in  muscular  rheumatism  and  lumbago. 
The  root  of  AristoUx^ia  redeuhOa^  Nutt,  which  is  known 
in  die  United  States  as  Red  River  or  Texan  Snake-root,  is 
the  kind  most  frequenti/  met  with  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  Serpentary  or  Virginian  Snake-root.       (See  Quago.^ 

The  roots  or  rhizome  of  Liatns  tpieatOy  Willd.,  Eryngvwn 
aquOtieym^  L.,  and  Eupaiorium  aUissimum,  L.,  have  all 
been  used  in  North  America  for  snake-bites,  the  first  two 
being  known  as  Button  Snake-root  and  the  last  as  White 
Snake-root.  The  rluzome  of  A$arwn  canadente^  L.,  passes 
under  the  name  of  Canadian  Snake-root  All  of  these  con- 
tain acrid  or  aromatic  principles  which,  when  a  warm  de- 
coction of  the  drug  is  taken,  exercise  .a  powerfully  diapho- 
retic or,  in  some  cases,  diuretic  action,  to  which  any  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  from  their  use  must  be  attributed. 

SNAKES  constitute  an  order  {Opkidid)  in  the  dass  of 
Reptiles  which  is  characterized  by  an  exceedingly  elongate 
body,  cylindrical  or  sub-cylindrical,  and  terminating  in  a 
tapering  tail  The  integuments  are  folded  into  flat  imbri- 
cate scales,  which  are  rar^y  tubercular  or  granular.  The 
spinal  column  consists  of  a  very  great  number  of  vertebrae, 
vrith  which  the  numerous  ribs  are  movably  articulated. 
Limbs  are  entirely  absent,  or  only  rudiments  of  the  pos- 
terior occur  more  or  less  hidden  below  the  skin ;  there  is 
no  sternum.  The  bones  of  the  palate  and  jaws  are  mov- 
able ;  the  mandibles  are  united  in  front  by  an  elastic  liga- 
ment and  are  very  distensible.  Generally  both  jaws  and 
the  palate  are  toothed,  the  teeth  being  tiiin  and  needle- 
like. There  are  no  eyelids,  no  ear-opening.  The  vent 
is  a  transverse  slit 

Great  as  is  the  difference  in  appearance  between  a  typical 
snake  and  a  typical  lizard,  the  two  orders  of  Ophidians 
and  Lacertilians  are  nearly  allied ;  the  former  is  probably 
merely  a  specialized  descendant  of  the  latter  or  of  the 
pythonomorphous  reptiles,  or  perhaps  of  both.  Moreover, 
the  living  ikcertilians  include  forms  which  approach  -the 
Ophidians  by  having  a  greatly  increased  number  of  verte- 
bra, a  much  advanced  degradation  of  the  scapular  and  pel* 
vie  arches  and  limbs,  a  simple  dentition,  and  the  absence 
of  eyelids  and  external  ear-opening.  And  on  the  other 
band  we  find  Ophidians  with  a  greatly  diminished  flexibility 
of  the  vertebral  column,  with  closely  adherent,  smooth  and 
polished  scales,  with  a  narrow  mouth — ^totally  unlike  the 
enormous  gape  of  the  typical  snakes — and  even  without 
that  longitudinal  fold  in  the  median  line  of  the  chin  which 
is  80  characteristic  of  the  order  {Typhlopidat),  Thus  of 
the  Ophidian  characters  as  given  above  only  that  taken 
from  the  loose  connexion  of  tiie  bones  of  the  skull  remains 
as  a  sharp  line  of  separation  between  snakes  and  lizards. 
The  mandibulary  symphysis  is  not  by  suture  but  by  an 
elastic  band ;  the  intermaxillary,  palatine,  and  pterygoid 
bones  are  so  loosely  attached  to  the  cranium  that  they  can 
be  easily  pressed  outwards  and  forwards,  and  the  maxillary 
and  mandibulary  of  one  side  can  be  moved  in  those 
directions  independentiy  of  hheir  fellows  opposite.  The 
intermaxillary  is  small,  generally  toothless,  and  coalesces 


with  the  nasals  and  vomer  into  a  single  movable  bone  \ 
finally,  the  suspensory  is  much  elongate  and  movable  at 
both  ends.  This  arrangement  ensures  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  mobility  and  elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  gape, 
which,  however,  varies  in  the  different  families  of  the  order. 
For  the  other  characteristic  points  of  their  structure  and 
for  their  distribution,  see  Rxfiilks. 

The  number  of  known  species  of  snakes  has  been  given 
as  1500  by  some  authorities  and  as  1800  by  others.  The 
limits  of  their  distribution  seem  to  be  the  70th  parallel 
N.  lat.  in  Europe,  the  54th  in  British  Columbia,  and  the 
40th  parallel  S.  lat.  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  num- 
ber of  species  and  of  individuals  in  a  species  is  small  in  the 
temperate  zones,  but  increases  as  the  tropics  are  approached. 
In  the  tropical  zone  .they  are  abundant,  especially  where  a 
well-watered  soil  nouriidies  a  rich  vegetation,  with  glades 
open  to  the  sun,  .and  where  a  variety  of  small  animals 
serve  as  an  abundant  and  easily  obtained  prey.  It  is  in 
the  tropics  also  that  the  largest  (boas,  pythons)  and  the 
most  specialized  kinds  occur  (tree  snakes,  sea  snakes,  the 
large  poisonous  snakes).  On  the  other  hand,  every 
variety  of  soil  is  tenanted  by  some  kind  of  snakes  :  they 
forui  a  contingent  in  every  desert  founa.  In  accordance 
with  this  general  distribution  snakes  show  a  great  amount 
of  differentiation  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  life  and 
general  organization ;  and  from  the  appearance  alone  of 
a  snake  a  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  its  habits. 
The  following  categories  may  be  distinguished. 

(1)  Burrowing  snakes,  which  live  under  ground  and 
but  rarely  appear  on  the  surface.  They  have  a  cylindrical 
rigid  body,  covered  with  generally  smooth  and  polished 
scales ;  a  short  strong  tail ;  a  short  rounded  or  pointed 
head  with  narrow  mouth ;  teeth  few  in  number ;  small  or 
rudimentary  eye;  no  abdominal  scutes  or  only  narrow 
ones.  They  feed  chieSy  on  invertebrate  animals,  and 
none  are  poisonous.  (2)  Ground  snakes,  living  chiefly  on 
the  ground,  and  rarely  ascending  bushes  or  entering  water. 
Their  body  is  cylindrical,  flexible  in  every  part,  covered 
with  smooth  or  keeled  scales,  and  provided  with  broad 
ventral  and  subcaudal  scutes.  All  the  various  parts  of 
their  body  and  head  are  well  proportioned;  the  non- 
poisonous  kinds  of  ground  snakes  are  in  fact  the  typical 
and  least  specialized  snakes,  and  more  numerous  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds.  They  feed  chiefly  on  terrestrial 
vertebrates.  The  majority  are  non-poisonous;  but  the 
minority  of  poisonous  snakes  must  be  referred  to  this 
category.  (3)  Tree  snakes,  which  are  able  to  climb  bushes 
or  trees  vrith  facility  or  pass  even  the  greater  part  of 
their  existence  on  trees.  Their  body  is  rarely  cylindrical, 
generally  compressed  and  slender;  their  broad  ventral 
scutes  are  often  carinate  on  the  sides.  Those  kinds  which 
have  a  less  elongate  and  cylindrical  body  possess  a  dis- 
tinctly prehensile  tail  The  eye  is  generally  large.  Their 
coloration  consists  often  of  bright  hues,  and  sometimes 
resembles  that  of  their  surroundings.  They  feed  on 
animals  which  likewise  lead  an  arboreal  life,  rarely  on 
egga.  Poisonous  as  well  as  innocuous  snakes  are  repre. 
sented  in  this  category.  (4)  Freshwater  snakes,  living  in 
or  frequenting  fred^  waters ;  they  are  excellent  swimmers 
and  divers.  The  nostrils  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
snout  and  can  be  closed  whilst  the  animal  is  under  water. 
Their  body  is  cylindrical,  moderately  long,  provided  with 
narrow  ventral  scutes ;  the  tail  tapering ;  head  flat,  rather 
short;  and  the  ^es  of  small  size.  They  feed  on  fish,  froga^ 
and  other  aquatic  animals,  and  are  innocuous  and  vivipar- 
ous. (5)  Sea  snakes  are  distinguished  by  the  compressed, 
rudder-shaped  tail,  supported  by  erect  neural  and  lusmal 
spines,  lliey  never  leave  the  sea  (with  the  exception  of 
one  genus)  and  are  unable  to  move  on  land.  They  feed 
on  fishes,  are  viviparoas  and  poisonous. 
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The  majority  of  snakes  are  active  during  the  day,  their 
energy  increasing  with  the  increasing  temperature  of  the 
air ;  whilst  some  delight  in  the  moist  sweltering  heat  of 
dense  tropical  vegetation,  others  expose  themselves  to  the 
fiercest  rays  of  tie  midday  sun.  Not  a  few,  however, 
lead  a  nocturnal  life,  and  many  of  them  have,  accordingly, 
their  pupil  contracted  into  a  vertical  or  more  rarely  a 
horizontal  slit.  Those  which  inhabit  temperate  latitudes 
hibernate.  Snakes  are  the  most  stationary  of  aU  verte- 
brates ;  as  long  as  a  locality  affordb  them  a  sufficiency  of 
food  and  some  shelter  to  which  they  can  readily  retreat, 
they  have  no  inducement  to  change  it  Their  dispersal, 
therefore,  must  have  been  extremely  slow  and  gradual 
Although  able  to  move  with  extreme  rapidity,  they  can- 
not maintain  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Their  organs  of 
locomotion  are  the  ribs,  the  number  of  which  is  very  great, 
nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  trunk. 
They  can  adapt  their  motions  to  every  variation  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  move,  yet  all  varieties  of  snake 
locomotion  are  founded  on  the  following  simple  process. 
When  a  part  of  the  body  has  found  some  projection  of 


Fio.  L— Piagimin  ofnfttanl  locomotton  of  a  tnake. 

the  ground  which  affords  it  a  point  of  support,  the  ribs 
are  drawn  more  closely  together,  on  alternate  sides,  tiiere- 
by  producing  alternate  bends  of  the  body.  The  hinder 
portion  of  the  body  being  drawn  after,  some  part  of  it  (e) 
finds  another  support  on  the  rough  ground  or  a  projection ; 
and,  the  anterior  bends  being  stretched  in  a  straight  line, 
the  front  part  of  the  body  is  propelled  (from  a  to  (Q  in  con- 
sequence. During  this  peculiar  locomotion  the  nimierous 
broad  shields  of  the  belly  are  of  great  advantage,  as  by 
means  of  their  free  edges  the  snake  is  enabled  to  catch 
and  use  as  points  of  support  the  slightest  projections  of 
the  ground.  A  pair  of  ribs  corresponds  to  eadi  of  these 
ventral  shields.  Snakes  are  not  able  to  move  over  a  per- 
fectly smooth  surface.  Thus  it  is  .vident  that  they  move 
by  dragging  their  body  over  the  ground,  or  over  acme 


Fia  2.— Diagram  of  oonTentioxud  idea  of  a  anake'a  looomotton. 

other  firm  base,  such  as  the  branch  of  a  tree;  hence 
the  conventional  representation  of  the  progress  of  a  snake, 
in  which  its  undulating  body  is  figured  as  resting  by  a 
series  of  lower  bends  on  the  ground  whilst  tiie  alternate 
bends  are  raised  above  it,  is  an  impossible  attitude.  Also 
the  notion  that  snakes  when  attacking  are  able  to  jump 
off  the  ground  is  quite  erroneous ;  when  they  strike  an 
object,  they  dart  the  fore  part  of  their  body,  which  was 
retracted  in  several  bends,  forwards  in  a  straight  line. 
And  sometimes  very  active  snakes,  like  the  cobra,  advance 
simultaneously  with  the  remainder  of  the  body,  which,  how- 
ever, glides  in  the  ordinary  fashion  over  the  ground ;  but 
no  snake  is  able  to  impart  such  an  impetus  to  the  whole 
of  its  body  as  to  lose  its  contact  with  the  ground.  Some 
snakes  can  raise  the  anterior  part  of  their  body  and  even 
move  in  this  attitude,  but  it  is  only  about  the  anterior  fourth 
or  third  of  the  total  length  which  can  be  thus  erected. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  integuments  form  imbri- 
cate scale-like  folds  arranged  with  tiie  greatest  regular- 
ity ;  they  are  small  and  pluriserial  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  and  tail,  large  and  uniserial  on  the  abdomen, 
and  generally  biserial  on  the  lower  side  of  the  tail  The 
folds  can  be  stretched  out,  so  that  the  skin  is  capable  of 
a  great  degree  of  distension.  The  scales  are  sometimes 
rounded  behind,  but  generally  rhombio  in  shape  and  more 


or  less  elongate ;  they  may  be  quite  smooth  or  provided 
with  a  longitudinal  ridge  or  keel  in  the  middle  line^  The 
integuments  of  the  head  are  divided  into  non-imbricatd 
shields  or  plates,  symmetrically  arranged,  but  not  cor> 
responding  in  size  or  shape  with  the  underlying  cranial 
bondb  or  having  any  relation  to  them.  The  form  and 
number  of  the  scales 
and  scutes,  and  the 
shape  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  head- 
shields,  are  of  great 
value  in  distin- 
guishing the  genera 
and  species,  and  it 
will,  therefore  be 
usefiil  to  explain  in 
the  accompanying 
woodcut  (fig.  3)  the 
terms  by  which 
these  parts  are  de- 
signated. The  skin 
does  not  form  eye- 
lids; but  the  epi- 
dermis passes  over 
the  eye,  forming  a 
transparent  disk, 
concave    like    the 

fflass  of  a  watch-Fia  S.— Head-shleMa  of  a  raaka  (Ptyot  Urrct). 
xLl^i^A  «rk:>.V  ♦kI  r,RoBt»l;/,potteilor<hmtal:  A«nterlarfttmtal; 
bemnd    WniCb    tne   ,;  Tertloal;  jTrapraoaiary  or  sapraocnlar;  o,  oc- 

the  first  part  which  oeolan;  «,  «,  app«  UUali;  I,  L  temponla;  m, 
is    cast    off    when   n«tt«;*.*.W«UWala;f,«.dito.«fiialda. 

the  snake  sheds  its  skin ;  this  is  done  several  times  in  the 
year,  and  the  epidermis  comes  off  in  a  sin^e  piece. 

The  tongue  in  snakes  is  narrow,  almost  worm -like, 
generally  of  a  black  colour  and  forked;  that  is,  it  terminates 
in  front  in  two  extremely  fine  fikonents.  It  is  often 
ezserted  with  a  rapid  motion,  sometimes  with  the  object 
of  feeling  some  object,  sometimes  nnder  the  influence  of 
anger  or  fear. 

Snakes  possess  teeth  in  the  maxillaries,  mandibles,  pala- 
tine^ and  pteryg<nd  bones,  sometimes  also  in  the  inter- 
madUary ;  they  may  be  absent  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
bones  mentioned.  In  the  innocuous  snakes  the  teeth  are 
simple  and  uniform  in  structure,  thin,  sharp  like  needles, 
and  bent  backwards;  their  function  consists  merely  in 
seizing  and  holding  the  prey.  In  some  all  the  teeth  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size;  others  possess  in  front  of  the 
jaws  (Lycodonts)  or  behind  in  the  maxillaries  (Diacras- 
terians)  a  tooth  more  or  less  conspicuously  larger  than  the 
rest ;  whilst  others  again  are  distinguished  by  this  larger 
posterior  tooth  being  grooved  along  its  outer  face.  Tlie 
snakes  with  this  grooved  kind  of  tooth  have  been  named 
Opitthoglpphi,  and  also  StupecHy  because  some  herpeto- 
logists  were  of  opinion  that  the  function  of  the  groove  of 
the  tooth  was  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  poisonous 
saliva  into  a  wound.  The  venomous  nature  of  these 
snakes,  however,  has  never  been  proved,  and  persons  are 
frequently  bitten  by  them  without  any  evil  consequences. 
Nevertheless  as  the  depth  of  the  groove,  the  length  of 
the  tooth,  and  the  development  of  the  s^ivary  ghuads  in 
its  vicinily  vary  jfreatly,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  func- 
tion and  the  physiological  effect  of  this  apparatus  are  not 
the  same  in  all  Opisthoglyphs.  In  the  true  poisonous 
snakes  the  maxillary  dentition  has  undergone  a  special 
modification.  The  so-called  Colubrine  Venomous  snakes, 
which  retain  in  a  great  measure  an  external  resemblance 
to  the  innocuous  snakes,  have  the  maxillary  bone  not  at 
all,  or  but  little,  shortened,  armed  in  front  with  a  fixed, 
erect  fang,  and  provided  with  a  deep  groove  or  dosed 
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caiud  for  the  eonvejanoe  of  the  pouson,  the  flmd  being 
aecreted  hj  a  special  poiflon-gland.  One  or  more  small 
ordinary  teeth  may  be  placed  at  some  distance  behind  this 
poison-fang.  In  tiie  other  venomous  snakes  (Yiperines  and 
Crotalines)  the  maxillary  bone  is  very  short,  and  is  armed 
with  a  single  veiy  long  conred  fang  with  a  canal  and 
aperture  at  each  end.  Although  firmly  anchylosed  to  the 
bone,  the  tooth,  which  when  at  rest  is  laid  backwards,  is 
erectile^ — the  bone  itself  being  mobile  and  rotated  round 
its  transverse  axis  by  mosdes.  One  or  more  reserve  teeth, 
in  various  stages  of  development,  lie  between  the  folds  of 
the  gum  and  are  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  in  func- 
tion whenever  it  is  lost  by  accident,  or  shed^  which  seems 
to  happen  at  regular  intervals.  The  gland  which  secretes 
the  poison  is  described  under  Rsptilss  (voL  zx.  p.  457). 

All  snakes  are  carnivorous,  and  as  a  rule  take  living 
prey  only ;  a  few  feed  habitually  or  occasionally  on  eggs. 
Many  swidlow  their  victim  alive ;  others  first  kill  it  by 
flmfioth«ring  it  between  the  coils  of  their  body  (constriction), 
^e  effects  of  a  bite  by  a  poisonous  snake  upon  a  small 
nuMfiTnal  or  bird  are  almost  instantaneous,  preventing  its 
escape;  and  the  snake  swallows  its  victim  at  its  leisure, 
somettmes  hours  after  it  has  been  killed.  The  prey  is 
alwnyB  swallowed  entire,  and,  as  its  girth  generally  much 
exceeds  that  of  the  snake^  the  progress  of  deglutition  is 
very  laborious  and  slow,  (^ening  their  jaws  to  their 
fullest  extent^  they  seise  the  animal  generally  by  the  head, 
and  pushing  alternately  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  jaws 
f  ormrd,  they  press  the  body  through  their  elastic  gullet 
into  the  stomach,  its  outlines  being  visible  for  some  time 
through  the  distended  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Digestion 
is  quick  and  much  accelerated  by  the  quantity  of  saliva 
which  is  secreted  during  the  progress  of  deglutition,  and 
in  venomous  snakes  probably  also  by  the  chemical  action 
of  the  poison.  The  primary  function  of  the  poison- 
apparatus  in  the  economy  of  snakes  is  without  doubt  to 
serve  as  the  means  of  procuring  their  food.  But,  like  the 
weapons  of  other  carnivorous  ft.TiiTnft.l«^  it  has  assumed  the 
secondary  function  of  an  organ  of  defence.  Only  very 
few  poisonous  snakes  (like  OphiopKagMs  tlapi)  are  known 
to  resent  the  approach  of  man  so  much  as  to  follow  him 
on  his  retreat  and  to  attack  him.  Others,  as  if  conscious 
of  their  fearful  power  of  inflicting  iigury,  are  much  less 
inclined  to  avoid  collision  with  man  than  innocuous  kinds, 
and  are  excited  by  the  slightest  provocation  to  use  that 
power  in  self-defence.  They  have  thus  become  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  to  mankind,  and  Sir  J.  Fayrer  ^  has  de- 
monstrated that  m  India  alone  annually  some  20,000 
human  beings  perish  from  snake-bites.  Therefore  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  add  here  a  few  words  on  snake- 
poison  and  on  Uie  best  means  (ineffectual  though  they  be 
in  numerous  cases)  of  counteracting  its  deleterious  effects. 

Chemiitiy  ha«  not  yet  saccoeded  in  separating  the  active  princi- 
ple of  snake-poieon  or  in  distinguishinff  between  the  aecietionfl  of 
different  kincb  of  poiaonons  snakes ;  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  identical 
in  aU,  and  probably  not  different  from  the  poison  of  scorpions  and 
many  HymenopUra.  The  physiological  effects  of  all  these  poisons 
on  warm-blooded  Vertebrates  are  identical,  and  vazy  onlv  in  deg^ree^ 
the  smallest  quantities  of  the  poison  producing  a  local  irritation, 
whilst  in  senons  eases  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  poisoned 
in  the  oonno  of  some  seconds  or  minntes,  jprodncing  paralysis 
of  the  nenre-oentrss.  That  there  is  some  difference,  however,  in 
the  action  of  the  poisons  npon  the  blood  has  been  shown  by 
Fayrer,  who  found  that  the  poison  of  Yiperine  snakes  invariably 
destroys  its  eoagolability,  whilst  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed  in 
animaJs  which  perishea  Arom  the  bite  of  a  Colubrine  Venomous 
snake.  The  same  obeerver  has  also  experimentally  demonstrated 
that  the  blood  of  a  poisoned  Warm-blooded  animal  assumes  poison- 
ous properties,  and,  when  ii^jected,  kills  like  the  poison  itself, 
althoufn  the  bodies  of  the  animals  may  be  eaten  by  man  with 
impunity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  proved  that  the  opinion 
generally  adopted  since  Bedi's  time,  viz.,  that  snake -poison  is 
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eflicacioaB  only  through  direct  injection  into  the  blood,  is  fallacious, 
and  that  it  is  readily  absorbed  throu|^  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes, prodnoing  the  same  effects,  though  in  a  milder  degree. 

The  degree  of  danger  arising  from  a  snake-bite  to  man  depends 
in  the  £<st  place  on  the  quantity  of  poison  iigected:  a  larse 
vigorous  snake  which  has  not  bitten  for  some  time  is  mora  to  oe 
feared  than  one  of  small  size  or  one  which  is  weiJdy  or  has  ex- 
hausted its  stock  of  jwison  by  fwevious  bites.  The  bite  of  some  of 
the  smaller  Australian  Diemenias  and  ffoploeephali  is  followed  by 
no  worse  consequences  than  those  arising  from  the  sting  of  a 
wasp  or  a  hornet,  while  immediately  fitital  cases  are  on  record  of 
persons  bitten  by  the  cobra  or  the  laige  South-American  Crotalines. 
In  the  second  place  it  depends  on  ue  strength  of  the  individual 
bitten:  a  man  of  strong  physical  constitution  and  eneimtio 
mental  disposition  ii  better  able  to  survive  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  bite  than  a  child  or -a  person  wanting  in  courage.  Thirdly, 
it  depends  on  the  position  and  depth  of  the  bite :  the  bite  may 
be  merely  a  superficial  scratch,  or  may  penetrate  into  tissue  hav- 
ing few  blood-vessels,  and  thus  be  almost  harmless ;  or  it  may  be 
deep  in  vascular  tissue  or  even  penetrate  a  vein,  producing  im* 
mediate  and  fatal  effects.  It  must  be  mentioned  also  that  Aytet 
is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  poison  of  some  kinds  is  mora 
powerful  than  that  of  others.  The  mera  shock  produced  by  the 
oite  of  a  snake  upon  a  nervous  person  may  be  sufficiently  severe 
to  be  followed  by  ivmptoms  of  coUapse,  althoudi  no  actual  poiMn- 
ing  of  the  blood  nas  taken  place,  or  although  the  bite  was  that 
of  an  innocuous  snake.  It  is  said  that  persons  have  actually 
died  under  such  circumstances  fram  /  .  ,  *. 

men  fHght  The  local  appearances  e  «  ,  •  •*;*«*• 
in  the  ndffhbourhoqd  of  a  poisoned  •  ;  ;  •  *  ;  *  « 
wound,  which  soon  after  the  bite  ii  *  ;  •  *  •  ;  I  *• 
much  swollen  and  discoloured  and  •  »  Z  '  •  I 
veiy  painful,  readily  prove  its  char-  I  I  T  Z  S  ^ 
acter :  but  this  can  be  often  ascer-  I  I  I  I  X  • 
Uined  also  immediately  after  the  :  •  I  \  I  • 
bite  by  the  inspection  of  the  wound,  *  *  !  S  ;  ; 
—the  teeth,  which  are  so  differently        •     ;  I       I     2       t 

arranged  in  poisonous  and   non-        I    •  ;     ? 

poisonous  snake%  leaving  a  different         *   *  *    t 

pattern  on  the  skin.     As  a  non-         I    •  •     X 

poiMnous  snake  has  four  rows  of        ;    ;  •      ; 

teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  pattern 
of  its  bite  will  more  or  less  resemble 
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fig.  4.  Whilst  •  IK>i»onous  «ake,.^;*;^„^^'3^^^, 
leaves  two  rows  of  more  distinctly  *  « iSScuoMreiSe!^^ 
marked  punctured  wounds  in  theFia6.~DI«gnmoftooUuiiarkaofa 
place  of  the  two  outer  series  in  the  poisonoua  snake  (oobn> 
non-poisonous  (see  fig.  6).  Of  ooursei  there  may  be  modifications 
of  these  patterns,  as,  for  instance,  when  one  fang  only  hits  or 
penetrates  the  part  aimed  at,  or  when  the  direction  of  the  stroke. 
IS  slanting,  producing  merely  a  scratch. 

Unfortunately  no  antidote  is  known  capable  of  connteractiiig 
or  neutralizing  the  action  of  snake-poison.  Some  yean  ago  b^jeo* 
tions  of  ammonia  or  liquor  potassa  wera  recommended,  but  thera 
is  the  obvious  objection  that  nardly  in  one  out  of  a  thoussnd  cases 
of  snake-bite  would  either  the  appliances  or  the  operator  be  at  hand. 
Fayrer's  experiments,  however,  nave  distinctly  disproved  the  efilcacy 
of  this  remedial  measure.  Equally  useless  is  permanganate  of 
potassium ;  it  is  indeed  true  that  a  solution  of  this  compound 
destroys  the  properties  of  snake-poison  when  mixed  with  it ;  and 
therefore  such  of  the  poison  as  remains  in  the  wound  will  be 
neutralized  by  the  external  application  or  injection  of  the  perman- 
ganate, but  the  nmedv  is  entirely  without  effect  after  the  poison 
has  passed  into  the  circulation.  Trsatment  is  therefore  lunited 
to  endeavoun  to  prevent  by  mechanical  mesne  the  poison  from 
entering  the  circulation,  or  bv  chemical  agencies  to  destroy  or 
remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible  that  remains  in  the  wound,  and 
to  save  the  patient  from  the  subsequent  mental  and  physical 
depression  by  the  free  use  of  stimulanta  Whatever  is  or  can 
be  done  must  be  done  immediately,  as  a  few  seconds  suffice  to 
cany  the  poison  into  the  whole  vascular  system,  and  the  slightest 
delay  diminisbes  the  chsnces  of  the  patient's  recovery.  Courageous 
persons  badly  bitten  in  a  finger  or  toe  are  known  to  have  saved 
their  lives  by  the  immediate  amputation  of  the  wounded  member. 
To  the  mode  of  treatment  summarized  by  Giinther*  but  little  can 
be  added.  (1)  If  the  wound  is  on  some  part  of  the  extremities, 
one  or  more  ligatures  should  be  made  as  tightly  as  possible  at  a 
short  distance  above  the  wound,  to  stop  circulation  ;  this  is  most 
effectually  done  by  inserting  a  stick  under  the  ligature  and  twisting 
it  to  the  uttermoet  The  ligatures  are  left  until  means  are  taken 
to  destroy  the  virus  in  the  wound  and  otiier  remedial  measures 
are  resorted  to^  or  until  the  swelling  necessitates  their  removal. 
(2)  The  punetuvd  wounds  should  be  enlarged  by  deep  indsiona, 
to  cause  a  free  efflux  of  the  poisoned  blood,  or  should  be  cut  out 
entirely.    (8)  The  wound  should  be  sucked  either  by  the  patient 
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or  Mma  other  person  wKom  montli  it  free  from  anj  eolntion  of 
oontinuity.  Cnppiog-glanei,  where  they  can  be  applied,  answer 
the  same  pnrpoee,  but  not  with  the  aame  effect  (4)  By  cauterixa- 
tion  with  a  red-hot  iron^  a  lire  coal,  nitrate  of  silver  or  carbolic 
or  mineral  acid,  or  by  ix\jections  of  permanganate  of  potassium, 
the  poison  which  remains  in  the  wound  can  be  destroyed  or 
neutralized.  Ammonia  applied  to  the  wound  as  a  wash  and 
rubbed  into  the  neighbouring  parts  is  likewise  undeniably  of  great 
benefit,  especially  in  less  serious  cases,  since  it  alleviates  the  pain 
and  reduces  the  swelling:  (5)  Internally,  stimulants  are  to  be 
taken  freely  ;  they  do  not  act  as  specifics  against  the  rirns,  but 
are  given  to  excite  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  contractions  of 
which  become  feeble  and  irregular,  to  counteract  the  physical  and 
mental  depression,  and  to  prevent  a  complete  collapse.  Brandy, 
whisky,  and  ammonia  in  any  of  its  officinal  forms  should  be  taken  in 
largo  doaes  and  at  short  intervals.  The  so-called  "snake-stones" 
can  have  no  other  effect  than,  at  the  best,  to  act  as  local  absorbents^ 
and  can  be  of  use  only  in  the  very  slightest  cases. 

Snakes  are  oviparous ;  they  deposit  from  ten  to  eighty 
eggs  of  an  ellipsoid  shape,  covered  with  a  soft  leathery  dbell, 
in  places  where  they  are  exposed  to  and  hatched  by  moist 
heat.  The  parents  pay  no  further  attention  to  them,  except 
the  pythons,  which  incubate  their  eggs  by  coiling  their  body 
over  them,  and  fiercely  defend  them.  In  some  families, 
as  many  freshwater  snakes,  the  sea  snakes,  Viperidm,  and 
Crotalidxy  the  eggs  are  retained  in  the  oviduct  until  the 
embryo  is  fully  developed.  These  snakes  bring  forth  living 
young,  and  are  called  "  ovo-viviparous." 

The  order  of  snakes  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
1  ^b-orders  and  families  or  groups. 

First  Sub-order.— Hopoterodontes. 

Small  burrowing  snakes,  with  a  cylindrical  body,  which  ii  nearly 
•f  the  same  thickness  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity, 
sad  is  covered  with  smooth  polished  scales  of  the  same  size  in  its 
whole  circumference.  Ko  mental  groove.  Head  small,  not  distinct 
fx-om  the  trunk,  with  imbricate  scale-like  scutes.  Eye  rudimentary, 
llouth  very  narrow,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  head,  armed  with  small 
t^eth  in  one  jaw  only. 

Family  1.  Typklopida— Teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  only. 

Genera :  TypMina,  Onychoe€p?uUu8y  Typhlops  (see  figs.  6,  7). 

Family  2.  Stbnostomatida.— Teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only. 

Genera:  StenoUcma,  Siagrtodon, 

Second  Sub-order. -Ophidil  ColateifomiM. 

Innocuous  snakes.  Teeth  in  both  jaws,  none  of  the  anterior 
being  grooved  or  perforated.  Scales  more  or  less  differentiated.  A 
mental  groove  is  generally  present.    Eye  developed. 

FamiW  1.  Tobtricida. — Body  cylindrical,  with  a  rounded  head 
not  distinct  from  the  neck ;  tail  very  short  Rudiments  of  hind 
limbs  hidden  in  a  small  groove  on  each  side  of  the  vent  Scales 
rounded,  polished,  those  of  the  ventral  series  but  little  enlarged ; 
only  one  pair  of  frontals ;  si^  upper  labials.  Eye  small  Mouth  ot 
moderate  width  ;  teeth  few  in  number,  sub-equal  in  sise. 

Genera :  Byna  (tropical  America) ;  Cylindrcfhit  (India). 

Family  2.  AXnopbltida.  — Body  cylindrical,  with  a  rounded  head 
not  distinct  from  the  neck ;  tail  short  Ko  rudimentary  hind  limbs. 
Scales  rounded,  polished ;  ventral  shields  well  differentiated ;  two 
pairs  of  frontals ;  occiput  covered  with  five  shields.  Eye  small 
Mouth  of  moderate  width  ;  teeth  numerous^  sub-equaL 

One  senns,  from  the  Indian  region  :  XtnopeUia. 

Fanmy  8.  Uropbltida  (Rough  Tails). — Body  cylindrical,  with 
a  short  head  not  distinct  from  the  neck ;  tail  very  short,  trun- 
cated or  Bcarcelv  tapering,  frequently  terminating  in  a  rough  naked 
disk  or  covered  with  keeled  scales.  Scales  rounded  and  polished, 
those  of  the  ventral  series  being  always  somewhat  larger  than  the 
rest;  onlv  one  pair  of  .frontals;  four  upper  labials.  Eye  venr 
smaU.  Mouth  of  moderate  width ;  teeth  few  in  number,  small, 
sub-equal,  none  on  the  palate.  Mental  groove  generally  absent 
SmaU  burrowing  Indian  snakes. 

Genera:  ShiiiopKit^  UropeUis,  SUffhtra,  PUdntnu,  Melan^ 
qphidium. 

Family  4.  Calamariidjl — Small  snakes,  with  a  rather  rigid 
body ;  the  short  head  not  distinct  from  the  nedc ;  tail  mon  or 
less  short  Scales  in  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  series;  ventral 
shields  well  developed,  generally  less  than  200  in  number;  the 
normal  number  of  noad-slnelds  always  reduced  by  two  or  more  of 
them  being  confluent.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  of  moderate  width ; 
nostril  lateral ;  palatine  teeth  present 

African  Muera:  RomaloBoma,  Catamslapt,  Proaymna,  Opittho- 
tropi9,XenoralamiHt  Ambljfodipsas,  Elapopt,  Urobelua,  Uruehis. 
Europeo- Asiatic  genera ;  ^hynehoealamus,  Pnlosoma.  Indian 
genera:  Calamaria^  Maeroealamut,  Typhlogeophit,  Xylaphia, 
Oxyoaiamut,  Braehyorrkoa,  Elapoidu,  Shinonmnt,  Atpiduru, 


Hdploetreus,  AAaUnui  (Japan).     Korth-AmerieaH  Jpttiera  s 
Coffkophis,   Conouphalui,   StreptopKonu,   Contia.     topical 
American  genera :  Momaloeraniuin,  ArrhyUm,  Bhegnopt,  OoUh- 
hognathutf  Oeophidium,  Caiottoma,  Stenoffnatkus,  X^pfoea/o- 
mua,  Chenodromus,  £leqxnnorphu8,  CercooeUamua,  Mierodnmus, 
SlenorhinOf  Shinokoma,  BhyneJumyx.    Genus  with  wide  dis- 
tribution f  Otophis. 
Family  6.  OuooDoimDA—- Body  rather  rigid,  covered  with 
smooth  rounded  scales ;  head  short,  not  distinct  from  neck,  and 
nearly  always  with  symmetrical  arrow-shaped  marldngs  above. 
Yentral  scutes  broe.d ;  rostral  ahield  lai^gc,  more  or  less  produced 
backwards.    Maxillary  teeth  few  in  number,  the  hindmost  enhuged, 
not  grooved.     Indian. 
Genera ;  Oligodon^  Simoiet, 

Family  6.  Colvbrid&— This  family  comprises  the  majority  of 
the  non-venomous  snakes  and  the  least  specialized  forms.  Their 
body  of  moderate  length  compared  to  its  circumference,  flexible  in 
eveqr  part ;  the  head,  trunk,  and  tail^in  fact  all  parts— well  pro- 
portioned ;  nostril  lateral ;  teeth  numerous  in  the  jaws  and  on 
the  palate,  but  without  fangs  in  front  or  in  the  middle  of  tho 
maxularjr.  Double  row  of  sub-caudals.  This  family  may  be 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  general  habitus  or  mode  of  life 
into  several  groups,  which,  however,  are  connected  hj  numerous 
intermediate  forms. 

The  group  of  (L)  Ground  Colubridee,  Ooronellina,  condsts  of 
smsll  forms,  generally  of  brilliant  coloration,  and  comprises  the 
following  genera : — 
Genera  with  wide  distribution  :  Ahlahet,  CfyehpktM,  Tathyvunis, 
Coronella,    Liwhis.      African:    FmrnrMphylax,    Ditiffcjphis, 
Indian:  Ifegablabe$,  Aymphcphidium,  OdtnUomus,    Topical 
American :  £rythrola'mprus,  Plioetrcus,  Byprirhynehut. 
The  group  of  (iL)  True  Colubrides,  ColubriiM,  are  land  snakes, 
which  swim  well  when  driven  into  the  water,  or  climb  when  in 
search  of  food ;  they  are  of  moderate  or  rather  large  size. 
Genera  with  wide  distribution :  Coluber,  EiaphSi,  Ptyeu,  Ztmunis^  . 
African  genera :  XenurophiSf  fferpttsUhiope,  Sugthiuipkit,    In- 
dian genera:  OompBoaoma,  XendaphU,  Oywnkit,  Lulofhi*^ 
Lytorhynchus.   Europeo- Asiatic :  Bhine^it.   North- American  ; 
PUucphis,  South-American:  SfUoUi.  Australian:  Zamenaphis, 
The  group  of  (iii.)  Bush  Colubndes,  DryadituL  leads  up  to  the 
true  Tree  snakes,  its  members  having  a  more  or  less  dongate  and 
compressed  body,  fre<^uently  of  green  colour :  they  are  more  numer- 
ous in  the  New  than  m  the  Old  World,  and  belong  to  the  following 
Genera:  Drcmicut^  Herpeiodryaa,  EerpUontu,  PhUodryas,  Diplo- 

tropit,  Zaoeya,  Dryoealamtu. 
Finally,  the  group  of  (iv.)  Freshwater  Cdnhrides,  Kairieiiia,  are 

gsnerally  neither  elonsate  nor  compressed,  and  possess  frequently 
eeled  scales.    They  freely  enter  water  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, — 
chiefly  frogs  and  fisnes. 
Genera  with  wide  distribution:  Tnpidonotus,  Heterodon,  African: 
Orayia,  NeuaUropku,  Limnophia,  ffydrmikiopB,  MaerophiM. 
Indian :    XcTioehrophii,    PrymnomiodiOn,    Ainiiutn.    Korttk- 
American:  laehnognathtu,     South-American:  Xanodon,  To- 
nufdon. 
Family  7.  'Houalotstdm  (Freshwater  Snakes).—- Body  of  mode- 
rate length,  cylindrical  or  slightly  compressed  ;  head  rather  thick, 
broad,  not  very  distinct  from  neck ;  tail  strongs   of  moderate 
length.     Yentral  scutes  rather  narrow ;  double  row  of  sub-caudala. 
Sye  small     Nostrils  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  small,  pro- 
vided with  a  valve ;  nasal  shields  enlaiged  at  the  expense  of  Uie 
anterior  frontals,  which  are  frequently  confluent  into  a  single  shidd. 
The  other  head  shields  may  deviate  firom  the  usual  amusement 
Indian  genera :  Fordonia,  CaTUqria,  Cerhents,  ffypsirhimi,  Fer- 
anio,  ffomalopsis,  ffipiates,  Herpeion  (see  fig.  8),  Oerrarda^ 
Tcuhyplohts,     American  genen:   Caicpiima,  Hdioopt,  JTy- 
dropBt  TaehynideSf  Bydromorphus, 
Family  8.  Psammophida  (Desert  Snakes). — Loreal  region  very- 
concave.     Scales  smooth ;  double  row  of  sub-caudals.    Cleft  of  the 
mouth  wide ;  nostril  lateral     Eye  of  moderate  size.    Shields  of 
the  head  normal ;  posterior  firontals  rounded  or  angular  bdiind  ; 
vertical  narrow ;  supraciliaries  prominent    Loreal  present    One 
of  the  four  or  five  anterior  maxillary  teeth  longer  than  the  others 
and  the  last  grooved.     Old  World. 
Genera:  PaammopkiSt   CalopeUis,   Taphromelopon,  Shagarkis, 

Paammodynadeaf  Mimophit. 
Family  9.  BiLAOHioxx>irnDA  (Egg-Eaten).— Body  of  moderete 
dimensions ;  head  short,  deep.  Eyes  small,  pupil  round.  Scalec 
strongly  keeled,  in  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  series.  Maxillary 
teeth  very  small  and  few  in  number ;  the  lower  spinous  processes 
of  the  posterior  cervical  vertebras  penetrate  the  oesophagus  and  act 
as  supplementary  teeth.  African. 
One  eenus :  DaaypdtxB  (see  fig.  9). 

Family  10.  DEiTDROPHiDis  {Ttw  Snakes).— Body  and  tail  much 
compressed  or  vexy  slender  and  elongate  ;  head  generally  elongate 
and  distinct  from  the  very  slender  neck  ;  snout  nther  long,  obtuse 
or  rounded  in  front  Cleft  of  the  mouth  wide.  E^e  of  moderate 
lizB  or  large,  with  round  pupiL   Shields  of  the  head  normal ;  scales 
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gonenllr  oarroir  and  much  imVrieate ;  centra]  acutos  k«e1ed  later- 
ally ;  Uooble  row  of  sab-caadals.  Ko  larp«  faiig  either  in  frout  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw. 

African  iceuera :  jBuetyhalus,  Hnjmdophrytf  Khafnnojahh.  PhiUh 

thaMttus,  JthYCfithus.     Indian  and  Anetralian  qenera  :  Oonyo' 

wmot  Phyllophia^  tfcndfopkin,  Chrynjteiea.   Tropical  American : 

jihmiulla. 

Family  11.  Dstophivx  (Whip  Snakes).  — Body  and  tail  ez- 

eossirely  slender  and  elongate ;  bead  very  narrow  and  long  with 

tapering  snont»  which  eometime*  is  produced  into  a  longur  or  shorter 

appendage.    Month  very  wide.    Eye  of  moderate  size,  generally  with 

a  noriaontsl  pnpiL     Scales  very  narrow,  much  imbricate ;  doable 

row  of  sab-candalsb     Posterior  maxillary  teeth  grooved. 

Genera:  Tnpidoeoocyx^  CladojJtit,  Drjfophit,  TmgopB,  PaaatrUa 

(see  fig.  10),  Langaha, 
Family  12.  Dipsadiojs.  — Body  much  compressed,  elongate  or  of 
moderate  length ;  head  short,  broad  behind,  with  short  rounded 
nont  distinct  fi^m  neck.  Eye  large,  eeueiallT  with  vertical  pupil. 
Glelt  of  the  mouth  wide.  Scales  of  the  vertebral  series  fre<|tiently 
enlarged.  Dentition  strong,  frequently  with  enlarged  anterior  and 
posterior  maxillary  teeth. 

Genera:   Chamaiorius,  Ltplcdira,    Tropidodiptas,  Bnnidiptoi, 

ThamnodywuUi,  Dijmu,  iJijmidoboa,  XhinoSothryum,  Pythono- 

dipsat. 

Family   IS.   Scytalioc— Head,  trunk,  and  tail  of  moderate 

dimensionsL     Eye  of  moderate  size,  with  elliptical  pupil     Scales 

smooth,  in  seventeen  or  nineteen  rows ;  anal  entire ;  single  or 

doable  row  of  sub-caudals.      Posterior  maxillary  teeth  grooved, 

anterior  o^ea  equal  in  length. 

Genera :    ScftaU,    Oxyrhcpus,    Holofftrrhumt    Patudwyrhoput, 

Jihinanmus. 
Family  14.  Ltcodoxtipx.  Body  of  moderate  length  or  rather 
elongate  ;  snout  generallr  depressed,  flat,  and  elongate.  Eve  rather 
sraall,  often  with  vertical  pupil.  Upper  l-.ead-shield«  regular,  with 
the  posterior  frontals  enlarged.  Maxillary  with  a  fang  in  front, 
but  without  iiosterior  grooved  tooth. 

African  genera:  BoTdon,  ffoittropholis,  Alopeeion,  Lyeephidiunx, 
Bathrophtkaimtta^  Bothrolyeut,  Lytot-'ryas,  IfonnoMOius,  Sitno- 
c^phaluSt  Litviprophis.     Indian  genera:    Lycodon^  DiMdon^ 

Familv  15.  Aaini  vcepu;.lid.e  (Bhi.it  Heads).  — Body  com> 
|irc:9cd,  uleuder,  and  of  moderate  lensrth  ;  head  abort,  thick,  very 
cliatinct  from  neck  ;  nostril  in  a  single  shield.  Eye  nith  vertical 
pnpil.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  nsrrow  and  not  very  extentiible.  Scales 
aoiooth  or  faintly  keeled,  thoss  of  the  vertebral  series  generally 
enlarged.     Maxillary  dentition  feeble,  no  grooved  tooth. 

Indian  genera :  I>ipmdainon%  AmbIy>:ephaIuSt  Pareas,  Aatheno- 
dip$as,  Elaehidodon.  South-Amencan  gentra :  LeptotfnathuSt 
Opislkophis.  C"'<s_^ 

Family  16.  EBTCiDJ»(Sand  \^j^ 
Snakes). — Body  of  moderate  ^  - 

Icnffth,  cylindrical,  corereil 
witn  small  short  scales ;  tail 

vstpr   short,   with    a   single  ^'^^  *• 

senca  of  snb-eaudalx  Eye  small,  with  vertical  pupil.  Xone  of 
the  labials  ara  pitted.  Anterior  teeth  lon^t.  Adult  individual* 
of  some  of  thi  s]iecies  with  rudiments  of  hind  limbs. 

Genera :  Sryx,  Curwria,  Oongylephit,  Bdytria,  Enbqphii,  Lick, 
anunt,  CaZa&orta,  fytnena^  CKarina. 

Family  17.  Boid&— Body  and  tail  of  moderate  length  or  elou' 
gate  ;  tail  prehensile ;  snout  rounded  in  front  Eye  w  ith  vertical 
|in]»il.  Scales  in  numerous  series ;  single  or  double  row  of  sub- 
caudsls.  In  some  of  the  genera  the  upper  and  lower  labials  ara 
pitted.  Teeth  strong,  unequal  in  size,  none  grooved ;  no  inter- 
maxillary teeth.     Rudiments  of  hind  limbs  ara  generally  prasent. 

Genera:  Boa  (see  fi^.  11),  Ptlophilus,  Xiphosoma^  Curaflus,  Epi- 
emtes,  ChUabothnus,  Enugnu,  Leplohoa,  Ungalia,  Trochyboa. 

Family  18.  Pythoxidjb  (Rock  Snakes).— Distinguished  from 
the  praceding  family  by  the  presence  of  intermaxillary  teeth. 

Genirra:  Python  (see  fig.  12),  Jfortlia,  CJiondropythonf  Liiui$, 
AspidtoUSt  Xcrdon,  Loxoeemus. 

Family  19.  Acrocbordids  (Wart  Snakes).  -Body  of  moderate 
length,  covered  with  smsll,  non- imbricate,  tubercular  or  spiny 
scales;  tail  rather  short,  prehensile.  Head  covered  with  scales 
like  the  body  ;  nostrils  close  together,  at  the  top  of  the  snout  Eye 
amall.  Teeth  short,  strong,  sub-equal  in  size.  Aquatic.  Yivi- 
liarons.     India. 

Genera :  Aerorhardys,  Ckenydrus. 

Family  20.  XE:coi>RkUiDiB.— Distinguished  from  the  preceding 
Camily  by  posseadng  broad  ventral  and  sub-caudal  scutea 

One  genu* :  XenodertMU  (Java).     \Kothop»i$  (Central  America). 

Third  Snb-onl«r.— Ophidil  Colubxifozmsi  VsncnocL 
Tenomous  Colubrine  snakes.     An  erect  grooved  or  perforated 
tooth  in  front  of  the  maxillar>'  which  is  not  capable  of  rotation  in 
its  transverse  axis.     Scales  differantiated.     A  mental  groove. 
Faaily  1.  £lapida —Tail  conical,  tapering    U«»d  with  diield : 


loreal  absent     Tenom-fang  grooved :  nazillary  long,  with  short 
teeth  behind  the  fang. 
Genus  with  wide  dlstnbution :  Kaja  (see  fig.  13).    Inuinu  gi-nera 
CallophiSf  JIegaropiii$^  Brmlbuugarus^  Xenttrfhtp^.  Buiigarut, 
Ophiophagtis.     African  gcuera :   Pveilophu^  EIrtpaoidett,  Cyrt 
ophi9.    South -American  .^nus :  EJaps  (see  fig.  11).    An»tralian 
genera :     Kermied/a,    Braehytoma^    Xechps,    Brachyurophis^ 
J:hinelajiSt   DieMmUi,    Cticojtht*,    BoploccphaluSf   Ttuptdechia, 
Patudechts,  Puudunaja^  Pscudohaje^  Ogmodvn. 
Family  2.  ATrwAtTA»PiDiDic.— Botly  cvliiidrital,  of  moderate  pro- 
portions ;  tail  short.     lle.id  short,  not  distinct  from  neck,     iloutli 
narrow.     Maxillary  short,  with  ])erforatcd  jioiiion-faiig,  Tiithout 
other  teeth  behind.     Africa. 
Genus:  Atradaspix 

Family  3.  Causijia— Body  of  moderate  proportions,  tail  moderate 
or  rather  short     Hesd  distinct  from  neck.     Mouth  wide.     A! axil- 
lary short,  with  perforated  poison-fang,  without  other  teeth  behind. 
African  genera :  Sepcdon,  Causus.    South-American  :  DinodijmaM. 
Family  4.    Dinophidjk  (Venomoua  Treo   Suakes).— Bodv  and 
tail  much  elongate  ;  head  distinct  from  neck.     Mouth  witle.     A 
perforated  poison -fang,  without  other  tooth  behind.     Africa. 
Genus:  Dinophis  {V^ndraspU), 

Family  5.  Hvdrohbidj^  (Sea  Snakes).-*  Body  generally  com 

presse<l,  and  without  broad  ventral  scutes ;  tail  compressed,  rudder- 

sha^ied.     Nostrils  directed  upwards.     Poison-fangs  small,  groove«l. 

Viviparoua 

Genera:  PlaiuruA,  Aipysitnts,  Diafeira,  Acalyplus,  Eydro^ihU, 

Eiihyfi-iattf  PelaynjOtts,  Ptlamit  (see  fig.  16). 

Fourth  Sub-order. — OphldU  l^perlfomiM. 
Viperine  vnakes.     Maxillary  very  short,  capable  of  rotation  \u 
its  transverse  axis,  and  srmed  with  a  single  long  tooth,  which  is 
perforated     Viviparoua 

Family  1.  Viperidjk  (Vi|ien).  — Loreal  region  flat,  withont  pit 
Old  World  genera  :   Vipero,  Ccrasfea,  Daboia,  Eehit  (see  fig.  17), 

Alheris.     Australian:  Acanthophit, 
Fsmily  2.  Cbotalidje  (Pit  Viiiere,  Rattletnaka*).— Loraal  ragion 
with  a  iiit 
Old  World  genera :  Efulys,  Eypnah,  TrUntresurxu  (see  fig.  18), 
CaliouUuma,  Peltopclor.     New  World  genera  :  Ctnehrit,  Both- 
ropi,   Bothriopaitt  Boihritchia  {Jihinoeerojihia)i  Alropoa,    Tri' 
goiMoephalva,  Laeheaia,  Crotalqpkorua,  CrUalua  (see  tig.  16). 
This  list,  from  which  many  genera  or  aub-genera  that 
are  not  well  defined  have  been  excluded,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  great  variety  of  forms  by  which  the  Ophidian 
type  is  represented  at  the  present  period.     Additions, 
more  or  leas  numerous,  are  made  to  it  every  year;  but  the 


—Tuf^lopa  6e(Ar(erly»dkiM.  from  Isdla. 

discoveries  of  late  years  have  not  revealed  any  new  im 
portant  modifications  of  structure,  but  rather  have  under 
mined  the  distinctions  hitherto  made  be- 
tween genera,  groups,  and  families,  so  that 
it  would  appear  as  if  we  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  princijial  forma  of  snakes  now 
living. 

'We  have  now  to  add  some  notes  on  snakes 
to  which  special  interest  is  attached,  or  which 
are  moat  frequently  brought  to- the  notice  of 
the  observer  or  reader.  The  snakes  most 
remote  from  the  true  Ophidian  type  are  the 
members  of  the  first  family,  Typhlojnda. 
They  are  a  small  degraded  form,  adapted  for 
burrowing  and  leading  a  subterranean  life 
like  worms.  Their  body  is  cylindrical,  rigid, 
covered  with  smooth,  short,  highly  polished, 
and  closely  fitting  scales,  without  broad  ven- 
tral scutes;  tail  very  short;  head  joined  to  the 
trunk  without  neck-like  constriction  behind, 
and  short,  rounded,  or  with  an  acute  rostral  Pio.  t.  -  Thmo 
shield, --the  principal  instrument  for  bur-  S'JypiSjJSS 
rowing  in  loose  soil  or  mould.  Their  eye  is  «<Rui^ndiaX 
quite  rudimentary  and  can  only  give  them  a  "'**«^**^- 
general  perception  of  light.  Their  mouth  is  narrow,  small, 
armed  with  but  a  few  teeth  in  one  of  the  jaws,  and  not 
distensible,  allowing  them  only  to  feed  on  very  small 
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range.  Katixralists  t>elieved  formerly  tliat  the  occnrrence 
of  this  snake  at  widely  distant  and  isolated  localities  was 
due  to  its  introduction  by  the  Romans,  who  had  settle- 
ments in  those  localities. 

The  common  British  Snake  or  Ring  Snake  (Tropi- 
donotus  natrix)  is  extremely  common  all  over  Europe 
(except  in  the  northern  parts),  and  belongs  to  a  genus 
extremely  rich  in  species,  which  are  spread  over  Europe, 
Asia,  India,  Australia,  and  North  America.  Some  of  the 
species,  like  the  Indian  T.  qutTtcunetatiu  and  T.  gtolahu  and 
the  North- American  T»  ordinatui,  are  perhaps  more  abun- 
dant as  regards  the  number  of  individuals  than  any  other 
snake.  T.  natrix  is  easily  recognized  even  at  a  distance 
by  two  yellow  or  white  spots  which  it  has  behind  its  head. 
It  grows  rarely  to  a  length  of  4  feet ;  it  never  bites,  and 
feeds  chiefly  on  frogs  and  toads.  Its  eggs,  which  are  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  dove's  egg,  and  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  in  number,  are  deposited  in  mould  or  under  damp 
leaves,  and  are  glued  together  into  one  mass. 

A  very  peculiar  genus  of  snakes,  Datypeltis,  represented 
by  three  species  only,  is  the  type  of  a  separate  family  and 
is  restricted  in  its  distribution  to  Central  and  South  Africa. 
In  Cape  Colony  these  snakes  are  well  known  under  the 
name  of  "  eyervreter,"  t.«.,  "  egg-eaters."  Their  princ^wu 
diet  seems  to  consist  of  eggs,  their  mouth  and  cesophagns 


animals,  such  ftd  tvorms,  larval,  and  burrowing  insects. 
They  are  found  in  all  tropical  countries  and  the  parts  ad- 
joining, and  some  of  the  small  species  have  a  wide  range, 
having  been  probably  transported  by  accident  on  floating 
objects  to  distant  countries.  Some  species  attain  to  a 
length  of  24  inches,  whilst  others  scarcely  grow  to  one- 
fourth  that  size. 

An  almost  unbroken  series  leads  from  these  degraded 
worm-like  snakes  to  the  typical  Colubrxdat,  of  which  the 
Smooth  Snake  of  Europe  (Coronella),  the  Com  Snake 
of  North  America  {Coluber)^  the  Rat  Snake  of  India  and 
South  America  {Ptyas,  Spilotes),  iEsculapius's  Snake  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  common  Ring  Snake  of  England 
(Tropidonotus),  are  well-known  representatives. 

The  Smooth  Snake  (Coixm^Ua  Ixvit)  is  common  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  extending  northwards  into  the 
New  Forest  district  of  England.  In  coloration,  general 
habits,  and  size  it  somewhat  resembles  the  viper;  but, 
although  it  is  rather  fierce  and  ready  to  bite  when  caught, 
it  is  quite  harmless  and  soon  becomes  tame  in  captivity. 
The'  shields  on  its  head  readily  distinguish  it  from  the 
viper.  Its  chief  food  consists  of  lizards,  and  it  attains  a 
length  of  2  feet. 

The  Indian  Rat  Snakes  {Ptyas  muco9us  and  P.  korros) 
are  two  of  the  most  common  species  of  India,  the  former  in- 
habiting India  proper  ^^  ^ 
and  Ceylon,  the  latter 
the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago,    Siam,     and 
southern  China.     F. 
mucostu  is  a  powerful 
snake,  attaining  to  a 
length  of  7  feet,  the 
tail    being   one -third 
or  rather  more ;  it  is 
easily  recognized   by 
having    three    loreal 
shields,  one  above  the 
other  two ;  its  scales  "0^ 
are  arranged  in  seven-    v^^ 
teen  rows.     Its  food  ^>;^ 
consists  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  frogs ;  and 
it    frequently    enters 
the  dwellings  of  man, 
rendering  itself  useful 
by  clearing   them  of 
rats  and  mice.     It  is 
of  fierce  habits,  always 
ready  to  bite;  whpn 
irritated   it   utters   a 

peculiar      dilfainuendo  .  '~-  9.^D<»mMUi»  nnieolor,  in  the  act  of  nrmUowing  a  fowVs  cq^ 


sound,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  a  tuning-fork  when 
struck  gentljr. 

iEsculapius's  Snake  (Coluber  a$euUipi%)  was  probably 
the  species  held  in  veneration  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
It  grows  to  a  length  of  about  5  feet,  is  of  mild  disposi- 
tion, and  can  be  readily  domesticated.  Its  original  home 
is  Italy,  where  it  is  common,  but  it  has  extended  its  range 
northwards  across  the  Alps  into  the  south  of  France,  and 
thence  into  northern  Spain.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Inn  and  the  Danube,  it 
has  reached  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  it  is  also  now 
common  in  several  local- 
ities along  the  middle 
parts  of  the  Rhine.  From 

direct  observations  made     ^^  g—Heid  of  Htrr^  tmacuua^ 
durmg  the  last  twenty  «    » 

years  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  still  extending  its 


being  so  distensible  that  an  individual  scarcely  20  inches 
in  length,  and  with  a  body  not  surpassing  a  man's  little 
finger  in  circumference,  is  able  to  swallow  a  hen's  egg. 
The  teeth  in  the  jaws  are  very  small  and  few  in  number; 
but  the  inferior  processes  of  the  posterior  cervical  vertebrae 
are  prolonged  and  provided  with  a  cap  of  enamel,  and 
penetrate  the  oesophagus,  forming  a  kind  of  saw.  As  the 
egg  passes  through  the  oesophagus  its  shell  is  broken  by 
this  apparatus,  and,  whilst  its  contents  are  thus  retained 
and  swallowed  without  loss,  the  hard  fragments  of  the 
shell  are  rejected.  This  peculiar  apparatus  occurs  also  in 
another  snake,  ElackistocUm,  which  belongs  to  the  Indian 
fauna  and  has  been  referred  (provisionally)  to  the  family 
AfMycepkalidm.  Also  two  prominences  at  the  base  of  tho 
skull  of  the  Indian  Coronelline  Nymphophidivm  probably 
have  the  frame  fumction.  Besides  the  snakes  mentioned, 
we  have  observed  species  of  IHpacu  feeding  on  eggs  of 
parrots,  the  eggs  reaching  the  stomach  entire,  as  these 
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tnakes  lack  a  special  apparatoa  for  breaking  the  shell. 
The  Indian  cobra  also  is  said  to  rob  birds  of  their  eggs. 

The  Tree  Snakes  (DendrophicUt)  are  among  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  tropical  fauna.  The  graceful  form  of  their 
l>odj,  the  elegance  and  rapidity  of  their  movements, 
and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  colours  have  been  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  watch 
them  in  their  native  haunts.  The  majority  lead  an  exclu- 
sively arboreal  life ;  only  a  few  descend  to  the  ground  in 
search  of  their  food.     They  -prey  upon  every  kind  of 


Pm.  la    Indian  whip 


I.  PoMtrita  myeterltam. 


arboreal  animal, — ^birds,  tree-frogs,  tree -lizards,  &c.  All 
seem  to  be  diurnal,  and  the  larger  kinds  attain  to  a  length 
of  about  4  feet.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  snakes  are 
perhaps  certain  varieties  of  ChryaopeUa  omata^  a  species 
extremdy  common  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  many 
pcu-ts  of  the  continent  of  tropical  Asia.  One^of  these  varie- 
ties is  black,  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  scale; 
these  spots  are  larger  on  the  back,  forming  a  series  of 
tetr%petalous  flowers;  the  head  is  similarly  ornamented. 
Another  variety  has  a  red  back,  with  pairs  of  black  cross- 


bars, the  bands  of  each  pair  being  separated  by  a  narrow 
yellow  space ;  sides  brown,  dotted  with  black ;  belly  dark 
green,  the  outer  portion  of  each  ventral  shield  being  yellow, 
with  a  blackish  spot. 

The  features  by  which  the  tree  snakes  are  distinguished 
are  still  more  developed  in  the  family  of  Whip  Snakes 
{Dryoph\dx\  whose  excessively  slender  body  has  been 
compared  to  the  cord  of  a  whip.  Although  arboreal,  like 
the  former,  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  having  a 
horizontal  instead  of  a  round  pupil  of  the  eye.  They  are 
said  to  be  of  a  fierce  disposition,  feeding  chiefly  on  birds ; 
and  indeed  a  long  tooth  placed  about  the  middle  of  the 
maxillary  seems  to  assist  them  much  in  penetrating  the 
thick  covering  of  feathers  and  in  obtaining  a  firm  hold  on 
their  victims.  In  some  of  the  species  the  elongate  form 
of  the  head  is  still  more  exaggerated  by  a  pointed  flexible 
appendage  of  the  snout  (Pas8erita\  which  may  be  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  leaf -like,  as  in  the  Madagaso&r 
Langaha. 

The  well-defined  family  of  LycodorUida  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  ground  snakes,  but  a  few  of  its  members  have  a 
sufficiently  elongate  body  to  indicate  arboreal  habits.  The 
Indian  genera  are  principally  reptilivorous,  while  the 
African  prey  upon  mice,  rats,  and  other  small  nocturnal 
mammals.  Scarcely  any  other  snake  is  so  common  in 
collections  as  the  Indian  Lycodon  aulicus,  which  inhabits 
the  continent  of  India  and  Ceylon,  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  (Timor),  and  the  Philippines. 
It  occurs  in  many  varieties,  but  generally  is  of  a  uniform 
brown,  or  with  some  whitish  crossbands  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body.  Although  only  2  feet  iong,  it  is  a  fierce 
snake,  which  when  surprised  bites  readily,  but  its  bite  is 
innocuous. 

The  Boida  are  so  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  Pythons 
(see  Python,  vol  xx.  p.  144)  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
in  a  few  words  to  the  species  most  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  literature  dealing  with  the  fauna  of  the  virgin 
fcrfests  of  tropical 
America.  The  real 
Boa  comtrictor  is  com- 
mon from  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Central 
America  to  southern 
Brazil,  and  is  fre- 
quently brought  alive 
to  Europe.  Generally 
it  is  only  about  7  feet 
long;  but  the  present 
writer  has  seen  skin^ 
of  specimens  which 
must  have  been  nearly 
twice  that  length.  The 
gigantic  snakes  of  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  length 
mentioned  in  books  of  South- American  travels  belong  to  a 
different  species,  the  Anaconda  or  B,  muritia,  whic]^  has 
the  same  habits  as  the  B,  ccmstrictorj  haunting  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  lakes  and  lying  in  wait  for  peccaries,  deer,  and 
other  mammals  of  similav  size,  which  come  to  the  water 
to  drink.  It  has  already  been  stated  (see  Reptiles)  that 
this  family  is  not  restricted  to  South  America,  but  is  well 
represented  in  the  tropical  Pacific  region.  The  Boid  most 
common  in  that  region  is  Enygrus^  which  ranges  all  over 
New  Guinea,  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Solomon  group,  Samoa, 
and  many  other  Pacific  islands ;  it  is  of  small  size,  scarcely 
30  inches  long. 

We  pass  now  to  the  Venomous  Colubrine  snakes,  that  is, 
snakes  which  combine  with  the  possession  of  a  perfect 
poison  apparatus  the  scutellation  and  general  appearance 
of  the  typical  non^isonous  snakes.     It  is  a  remarkable 
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Fia  18.— Head  of  cobra. 


fact,  however,  that  the  snakes  of  this  sub-order  agree  in 
the  abdence  of  the  small  shield  on  the  side  of  the  snout, 
the  so-called  *'  loreal ";  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  same  shield  has  by  ne  means  a  similar  tazonomic 
rtigni£can6e  in  the  non-venomous  snakes,  many  of  which  are 
without  it,  although  it  id  present  in  the  majority.  No  snake 
of  this  sub-order  is  more  widely  known  and  more  dreaded 
than  the  species  of  the  genus  Naja  or  cobras.  Probably 
more  than  two  species  should  be  distinguished ;  but  the 
two  which  cause  the  greatest  loss  of  life  are  the  Indian 
Cobra  or  Cobra  di  Capello  or  Naga  (JT.  tnpndians)  and 
the  African  Cobra  (iT.  hcue).  In  a  report  to  the  Bengal 
Government  the  commissioner  of  Burdwan  states  that  he 
has  ascertained  from  statistics  collected  during  a  series  of 
nine  years  that  above  1000  persons  are  killed  annually 
by  snakes  in  a  population  of  nearly  6,000,000,  the  majority 
being  bitten  by  the  cobra,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
And  other  districts  in  India  seem  to  suffer  still  more 
severely,  although  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  of 
all  the  accidents  caused  by  snakes.  The  cobra  is  found 
throughout  India,  extending  westwards  to  the  Sutlej  and 
eastwards  to  the  Chinese  island  of  Chusan ;  in  the  Hima- 
layan alps  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  8000  feet ;  it  occurs 
also  in  abundance  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  is  here  joined  by  another  apparently  dis- 
tinct species  (JT.  spukUrix),  whilst  in  the  central  portions 
of  Asia,  which  geographically  separate  it  from  the  African 
cobra,  it  is  replaced 
by  a  fourth,  If,  oxi- 
ana.  The  Indian 
cobra  appears  in 
many  varieties  of 
colour,  which  are 
distinguished  by 
8ei>arate  names  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Hindu  snake-charmers.  The 
ground  colour  varies  from  a  yellowish  olive  to  brown 
and  to  black  with  or  without  whitish  or  white  crossbands 
on  the  back,  and  with  from  one  to  four  or  without  any 
black  bars  across  the  anterior  part  of  the  belly.  Some 
of  ihese  varieties  are  characterized  by  a  pair  of  very  con- 
spicuous white,  black -edged  spectacle -like  marks  on  the 
expansible  portion  of  the  neck,  called  the  *'hood";  but  these 
marks  may  lose  their  typical  form  and  become  merely  a  pair 
of  ocellated  spots,  or.  be  confluent  into  a  single  ocellus,  or 
may  be  absent  altogether.  All  these  varieties,  however,  are 
the  same  species,  which  generally  attains  to  a  length  of  5 
feet,  but  sometimes  exceeds  6.  It  is  more  of  nocturnal 
than  of  diurnal  habits,  feeding  on  every  kind  of  small  Ver- 
tebrates and  also  eating  eggs.  The  cobra  and  the  other 
species  of  this  genus  have  the  anterior  ribs  elongated,  and 
can  move  them  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the 
spine.  The  effect  of  this  movement  is  the  dilatation  of 
that  part  behind  the  head  which  is  generally  ornamented 
with  the  spectacles  or  ocelli  When  the  cobra  is  irritated 
or  excited  it  spreads  its  "  hood,"  raising  the  anterior  third 
of  the  body  from  the  ground,  gliding  along  with  the  pos- 
terior ^wo-thirds,  and  holding  itself  ready  to  strike  forwards 
or  sidewards.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  cobra  is  not 
aggressive  imless  interfered  wi&  or  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
danger.  It  is  said  to  share  the  habitations  of  man  where 
superstition  prevents  people  from  molesting  it,  and  to  live 
peaceably  with  the  inmates ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
professional  snake-charmers  exercise  a  certain  control  over 
them,  for,  although  generally  the  cobras  exhibited  are 
rendered  harmless  by  the  removal  of  the  poison-fangs,  they 
very  rarely  attempt  to  injure  their  masters  even  after  the 
fangs  have  been  reproduced.  Of  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  cobra,  the  mongoos  (see  vol  xlL  p.  629)  does  probably 
the  greatest  amount  of  execution :  many  are  destroyed  by  I 


fowld  shortly  after  being  hatched.  The  cobra  is  oviparous, 
depositing  from  eighteen  to  twenty -five  eggs  in  the  year. 
The  African  cobra  ia  extremely  similar  to  its  Indian  con- 
gener in  size,  form,  and  habits,  and  varies  in  coloration 
to  the  same  extent.  It  inhabits  the  whole  of  Africa,  from 
Egypt  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  has  been  nearly 
exterminated  in  the  cultivated  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
One  of  its  greatest  enemies  (as  indeed  of  all  snakes)  is  the 
secretary  bird  of  South  Africa  {Serpentarius),  wh^ch,  there- 
fore, is  protected  by  law.  Accidents  from  this  snake  do 
not  appear  to  be  of  common  occurrence ;  they  happen 
more  frequently  to  domestic  animals  than  to  man.  In  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  the  cobra  occurs  constantly  with 
the  body  erect  and  hood  expanded;  its  name  was  ouro^ 
which  signifies  "  king,''  and  the  animal  appears  in  Greek 
literature  as  ouraios  and  basiliscu$.  With  the  Egyptian 
snake-charmers  of  the  present  day  the  cobra  is  as  great  a 
favourite  as  with  their  Hindu  colleagues.  They  pretend  to 
change  the  snake  into  a  rod,  and  Geoffroy  St-Hilaire  main- 
tains that  the  supple  snake  is  made  stiff  and  rigid  by  a  strong 
pressure  upon  its  neck,  and  that  the  animal  does  not  seem 
to  suffer  from  this  operation,  but  soon  recovers  from  the 
cataleptic  fit  into  which  it  has  been  temporarily  thrown. 

More  dangerous  than  either  of  the  species  of  cobra, 
which  it  exceeds  in  size,  is  Hanuidryaa  or  Opkiophaffus 
elaps,  the  largest  poisonous  snake  of  the  Old  World, 
attaining  to  a  length  of  14  feet.  It  has  almost  the  same 
geographical  range  as  the  cobra,  but  is  much  scarcer;  it 
greatly  resembles  it  also  in  general  habit,  but  differs  from 
it  in  scutellation,  possessing  three  large  shields  behind  the 
occipitals.  It  has  the  reputation  of  occasionally  attacking 
and  pursuing  man;  its  favourite  food  consists  of  other 
snakes.  Snake-charmers  prize  it  highly  for  exhibition  on 
account  of  its  size  and  its  docility  in  captivity,  but  are 
always  careful  to  extract  the  fangs.  It  lives  in  captivity 
for  many  years. 

The  species  of  BunganUf  four  in  number,  are  extremely 
common  in  India,Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  and  are  distinguished 
by  having  only  one  row  of  imdivided  sub-caudal  shields. 
Three  of  the  species  have  the  body  ornamented  with  black 
rings,  but  the  fourth  and  most  common  {B.  coerulctis),  the 
"kndt"  of  Bengal,  possesses  a  dull  and  more  uniform 
coloration.  The  fangs  of  the  bungarums  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  cobras,  and  cannot  penetrate  so  deeply  into 
the  wound.  Their  bite  is  therefore  less  dangerous  and 
the  effect  on  the  general  system  slower,  so  that  there  is 
more  prospect  of  recovery  by  treatment  Nevertheless, 
according  to  Fayrer,  the  krait  is  probably,  next  to  the 
cobra,  the  most  destructive  snake  to  human  life  in  India. 

Several  genera  of  this  sub-order  of  Venomous  Colubrines 
ate  similar  to  the  innocuous  Calamariida  in  general  habit; 
that  is,  their  body  is  of  a  uniform  cylindrical  shape, 
terminating  in  a  short  tail,  and  covered  with  short 
polished  scales;  their  head  is  &ort,  the  mouth  rather 
narrow,  and  the  eye  small  They  are  the  tropical  American 
Elapsj  the  Indian  Callopkis,  the  African  PoecUophiSy  and 
the  Australian  Vermicella,  The  majority  are  distinguished 
by  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  their  i^right  and  highly 
ornamental  colours;  many  species  of  Flap^  lave  the  pattern 
of  the  so-called  coral  snakes,  their  boay  being  encircled 
by  black,  red,  and  yellow  rings, — a  pattern  which  is  peculiar 
to  snakes,  venomous  as  well  a^  non-venomous,  of  the  fauna 
of  tropical  America.  Although  the  poison  of  these  narrow- 
mouthed  snakes  is  probably  as  virulent' as  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding, man  has  much  less  to  fcir  from  them,  as  they  bite 
only  under  great  provocation.  Aloreover,  their  bite  must 
be  frequently  without  serious  effect,  owing  to  their  narrow 
mouth  and  the  small  size  of  their  poison-fangs.  They 
are  also  comparatively  of  small  size,  only  a  few  species 
rarely  exceeding  a  length  of  3  feet. 
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Ko  part  of  the  world  posseflses  so  many  snakee  of  thia 
sab-order  as  Australia,  where,  in  fact,  they  replace  the  non- 
venomous  Oolubrine  snakes.  Of  the  genus  Diementa  six 
species,  of  FseudeeMa  three,  and  of  Hoploeephalus  some 
twenty  species  have  been  described,  and  many  of  them  are 
extremely  common  and  spread  over  a  considerable  area. 


Fio.  14.— A  iMMuuutia  make  (Elam  fulvivs)  rwallowlng  a  i 
{BimtUoeranhtm  unUeinetutu). 

Fortunately  the  minority  are  of  small  sise,  and  their  bites 
are  not  followed  hy  more  severe  effects  than  those  from 
the  sting  of  a  hornet,  especially  if  the  simple  measures  of 
sacking  or  cauterizing  the  wound  are  resorted  to.  Only 
the  following  are  dangerous  to  man  and  Jarger  animals : 
— the  Brown  jSnake  (Diemmia  wpercilioaa),  found  aU  over 
Australia  and  attaining  to  a  length  of  over  5  feet ;  the 
Black  Snake  {FuudecfUt  porphyriactui),  likewise  common 
throughout  the  Australian  continent,  especially  in  low 
marshy  places,  and  upwards  of  6  feet  in  length;  it  is 
black,  with  each  scale  of  the  outer  series  red  at  the  base ; 
when  irritated  it  raises  the  fore  part  of  its  body  and  flattens 
out  its  neck  like  a  cobra ;  the  Brown-banded  Snake  {Hoph- 
cephdhu  curtu9\  with  a  similar  distribution,  and  also  com- 
mon in  Tasmania,  from  5  to  6  feet  long,  and  considered  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  tribe.^ 

The  small  family  Cautidm  contams  two  African  genera 
well  known  to  and  much  feared  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa.  One,  Sepedon  hmvMu^haies^  is  named  by  the 
Boers  "roode  koper  kapel"  or  "Ring- Neck  Snake,"  the 
latter  name  being,  however,  often  applied  also  to  the  cobra. 
It  resembles  in  colour  some  varieties  of  the  latter  snake, 
and,  like  this,  it  has  the  power,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of 
expanding  its  hood.  But  its  scales  are  keeled  and  its 
form  is  more  robust.  It  is  equally  active  and  courageous, 
not  rarely  attacking  persons  who  approach  too  near  to  its 
resting-place.  In  confinement  it  evinces  great^  ferocity, 
opening  its  mouth  and  erecting  its  fangs,  from  which  the 
poison  is  seen  to  flow  in  drop9.  During  such  periods  of 
excitement  it  is  even  able,  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles 
on  the  poison-duct,  to  eject  the  fluid  to  some  distance; 
hence  it  shares  with  the  cobra  a  third  Dutch  name,  that  of 
"spuw  slang"  (Spitting  Snake).  It  grows  to  a  length  of  2 
or  3  feet.  The  second  African  snake  of  this  family  is  the 
"schapeticker"  (Sheep  Stinger),  Cauaus  rhombecUus.  It  is 
extremely  common  in  South  Africa  and  extends  far  north- 
wards along  the  eastern  as  well  as  western  coast  It  is 
of  smaller  size  than  the  preceding  and  causes  more  injury 
to  animals,  such  as  sheep,  dogs,  &c,,  than  to  man.  It 
varies  in  colour,  but  a  black  mark  on  the  head  like  an 
inverted  Y  remains  nearly  always  visible. 


^  Good  deseriptioiu  and  flgnres  of  all  these  inakes  are  fgirtu  in 
Krefft's  Snakes  «if  AwtrcUi^  Bydatj,  1869,  4ta 


The  Dinophidm  are  the  arboreal  type  of  this  sub-oi^er ; 
they  resemble  non-venomous  tree  snakes  in  their  gracile 
form,  narrow  scales,  generally  green  coloration,  and  in 
their  habits ;  nevertheless  the  peif  ect  development  of  their 
poison-apparatus,  their  wide  mouth,  their  large  size  (they 
grow  to  a  length  of  7  feet),  leave  no  doubt  that  they  aro 
most  dangerous  snakes^  They  do  not  appear  to  be  com- 
mon, but  are  spread  over  all  districts  of  tropica!  Africa  in 
which  vegetation  flourishes.  ^ 

Of  Sea  Snakes(  J?y(/ropAtd«)  some  fifty  species  1^  known. 
All  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  Indo-Pacific  fteamand 
most  numerous  in  and  about  the  Persian  Qulf,  imthe^aiit 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  the  seas  between  soutAm 
China  and  northern  Australia.  One  species  whilh  is  ex- 
tremely common  {Pelamit  Incolor),  and  which  is  ea^iily  re- 
cognized by  the  black  colour  of  its  upper  and  the  yellowish 
tints  of  its  lower  parts  (both  colours  bsmg 
sharply  defined^,  has  extended  its  range 
westwards  to  tne  sea  round  Madagascar, 
and  eastwards  to  the  GuH  of  Panama. 
Sea  snakes  are  viviparous  and  pass  their 
whole  life  in  the  water;  they  soon  die 
when  brought  on  shore.*  The  most  striking 
feature  in  their  organization  is  their  ele- 
vated and  compressed  tail  The  hind  part 
of  the  body  is  compressed,  and  the  belly 
forms  a  more  or  less  sharp  ridge.  The 
ventral  shields  would  be  of  no  use  to 
snakes  moving  through  a  fluid,  and  there- 
fore they  are  either  only  rudimentary  or 
entirely  absent.  The  genus  Platunu^  how- 
ever, is  a  most  remarkable  exception  in 
having  broad  ventral  shields;  probably 
these  serpents  frequently  go  on  shore, 
sporting  or  hunting  over  mcurshy  ground. 
In  many  sea  snakes  the  hind  part  of  the 
body  is  curved  and  prehensile,  so  that 
they  are  able  to  secure  a  hold  by  twisting 
this  part  of  the  body  round  corals,  sei 
weed,  or  any  other  projecting  object.  Their  I 
tail  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  same  ' 
organ  in  fish,  and  their  motions  in  the 
water  are  almost  as  rapid  as  they  are  un- 
certain and  awkward  when  the  animals 
are  removed  out  of  their  proper  element. 
Their  nostrils  are  placed  quite  at  the  top  yio.  i9.-sea  »nake, 
of  the  snout,  as  in  crocodiles  and  in  fresh-  Pti^mu  buoior. 
water  snakes,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  breathe  whilst 
the  entire  body  and  the  greater  part  of  the  head  are 
immersed  in  the  water.  These  openings  are  small  and 
subcrescentic,  and  are  provided  with  a  valve  interiorly, 
which  is  opened  during  respiration,  and'  closed  when  the 
animal  dives.  They  have  very  capacious  lungs,  extending 
backwards  to  the  anus,  and  consequently  all  their  ribs 
are  employed  in  performing  the  respiratory  function ;  by 
retaining  air  in  these  extensive  lungs  they  are  able  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  without  the  slightest 
effort,  and  to  remain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  scales  of  sea  snakes  are  frequently 
very  different  from  those  of  other  snakes:  they  overlap 
one  another  in  only  a  few  species ;  in  others  they  are  but 
little  imbricate  and  are  rounded  behind;  and  in  others 
they  are  of  a  subquadrangular  or  hexagonal  form,  placed 
side  by  side,  like  little  shields.  The  less  imbricate  they 
are  the  more  they  have  lost  the  polished  surface  which  we 
find  in  other  snakes,  and  are  soft,  tubercular,  sometimes 
porous.  Sea  snakes  shed  their  skin  very  frequently ;  but 
it  peels  off  in  pieces  as  in  lizards,  and  not  as  in  the  fresh- 
water snakes,  in  which  the  integuments  come  off  entire. 
Several  species  are  remarkable  for  the  extremely  sknder 
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knd  prolonged  anterior  part  of  ihe  body,  which  is  termed 
the  "neck,"  and  terminates  in  a  veiy  small  head.  The 
c^  is  small,  with  round  pupil,  which  is  so  much  con- 
tracted by  the  light  when  the  snake  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  that  the  animal  becomes  blinded  and  is  unable  to 
hit  any  object  it  attempts  to  strike.  The  tongue  is  short, 
and  the  sheath  in  which  it  lies  concealed  opens  near  to 
the  front  margin  of  the  lower  jaw;  scarcely  more  than  the 
two  terminating  points  are 
©Mcrted  from  the  mouth 
whetj  the  animal  m  in  the 
\vat«r.  The  mouth  ahuta  in 
a  somewhat  differeiit  way 
from  that  of  other  snakes: 
the  middle  of  the  rostral 
shield  is  produced  down- 
irards  into  a  smaU  lobule, 
Tvhich  prevents  the  water 
from  entering  the  mouth; 
tbere  ia  generally  a  small 
notch  on  each  side  of  the 
lobule  for  the  passage  of  the 
two  points  of  the  tongue. 
Cantor  says  that  when  the 
snake  b  out  of  the  water  and 
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blinded  by  the  light  it  freely  makes  use  of  its  tongue  as  a 
feeler.  The  food  of  sea  snakes  consists  entirely  of  small 
fish;  the  present  writer  has  found  all  kinds  of  fish  in  their 
stomach,  among  them  species  with  very  strong  spines 
{Apogoriy  Siluroids).  As  all  these  animab  are  killed  by  the 
poison  of  the  snake  before  they  are  swallowed,  and  as  their 
muscles  are  perfectly  relaxed,  their  armature  is  harmless 
to  the  snake,  which  commences  to  swallow  its  prey  from 
the  head,  and  depresses  the  spines  as  deglutition  proceeds. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  sea  snakes  be- 
long to  the  most  poisonous  species  of  the  whole  order. 
Russell  and  Cantor  have  ascertained  it  by  direct  obeenrft- 
tion :  tortoises,  other  snakes,  and  fish  died  from  their  bite 
in  less  than  an  hour,  and  a  man  succumbed  after  four 
hours.  Accidents  are  rarely  caused  by  them,  because  they 
are  extremely  shy  and  swim  away  on  the  least  alarm; 
but,  when  surprised  in  the  submarine  cavities  forming  their 
natural  retreats,  they  will,  like  any  other  poisonous  terres- 
trial snake,  dart  at  the  disturbing  object ;  and,  when  out 
of  the  water,  they  attempt  to  bite  every  object  near  them, 


even  turning  round  to  wound  their  own  bodies  (Cantor). 
They  cannot  endure  captivity,  dying  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  even  when  kept  in  capacious  tanks.  The 
greatest  size  to  which  some  species  attain,  according  to 
positive  observation,  is  about  12  feet,  and  therefore  far 
short  of  the  statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  so-called 
sea  serpents  (see  Sea-serpent).  The  largest  examples  the 
present  writer  has  seen  measured  only  8  feet. 

Passing  over  Rattlesnakes  (fig.  16)  and  Vipers,  which 
are  treat^  of  in  separate  articles,  we  notice  the  following 
types  of  the  fourth  sub-order,  the  Ophidii  vipen/ormes. 

The  sole  representative  of  the  suborder  in  Australia  is 
the  Death  Adder  (AcatUhophit  aniarctiea\  a  short  stout 
snake  having,  a  similar  habitus  and  habits  to  vipers  and 
scarcely  attaining  3  feet  in  length.     It  differs  from  the 
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other  Viperines  in  having  the  poison-fang  permanently 
erect.  Although  much  feared,  and  justly,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  its  bite  is  not  so  dangerous  as  has  been 
represented,  and  that  the  migority  of  the  fatal  accidents 
ascribed  to  it  are  in  fact  caused  by  other  snakes,  probably 
Hoploeephaltu  €Ufiu$,  It  Occurs  throughout  the  whole  of 
Australia,  except  Tasmania  and  perhaps  South  Australia. 
Generally  it  is  of  a  uniform  grey  colour,  relieved  by  some 
forty  dark  rings  of  irregular  outline. 

The  '<tic-polonga''  of  the  Singalese  (Dabaia  russellu) 
is  beautifully  marked :  on  a  light  chocolate  ground  colour 
three  series  of  large  black  white^ged  rings  run  along  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  body,  a  yellow  fine  borders  the 
surface  of  the  head  on  each  side,  the  two  lines  being  con- 
vergent on  the  snout.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  50  inches^ 
and  occurs  locally  in  abundance  in  southern  India,  wher6 
it  is  called  "  cobra  monil " ;  in  Bengal,  where  it  is  called 
''jessur";  in  the  plains  of  central  India,  as  well  as  in  the 
Himalayas  to  an  altitude  of  6000  feet ;  and  in  Burmah. 
It  is  highly  poisonous,  probably  causing  many  deaths. 
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FoiiuDAtely  its  loud  Hissing  when  disturbed  warns  those 
who  oome  within  dangerous  proximity  to  it. 

The  small  Viperine  snake,  JBchis  earinata  (fig.  17),  which 
scaroelj  exceeds  a  length  of  20  inches,  shares  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  its  range,  being  found  in  the  arid  districts 
of  southern  India,  and  extending  through  the  intervening 
parts  of  Asia  to  North  A^ca.  It  is  a  desert  type,  having 
the  lateral  scales  curiously  arranged,  strongly  keeled,  with 
the  tips  directed  downwuds.  It  produces  with  their  aid 
a  rustling  sound.  Whilst  some  observers  deny  that  fatal 
consequences  have  resulted  from  its  bite,  Dr  Imlach  reports 
th&t  it  (the  "kuppur")  is  "  the  most  deadly  poisonous  snake 
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in  Sind."  This  desert  type  is  replaced  farther  south  in 
Africa  where  vegetation  flourishes  by  a  closely  allied  genus, 
Atheris,  which,  however,  possesses  a  prehensile  tail  and 
vivid  coloration  and  has  assumed  truly  arboreal  habits. 

Of  the  pit  vipers  without  rattles  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  inhabit  tropical  America.  Tngonocephalus 
iararaca,  T.  atrox^  and  T.  lanceolatus  attain  to  a  length  of 
6  feet,  Uie  first  two  being  common  in  Brazil  and  north- 
wards to  Central  America.  The  last  is  limited  to  some 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  Martinique  and  St 
Lucia,  and  Lb  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "for  do 
lance,"  which  has  been  given  to  it  from  the  markings  on 
itfl  head.  It  infests  the  sugar-plantations,  and  has  greatly 
multiplied  in  consequence  of  the  protection  which  the  cover 
of  the  cane-fields  aJQTorded  it,  and  the  abundance  of  food 
supplied  by  the  rats  which  swarm  on  the  plantations. 
Thus,  whilst  it  did  a  certain  amount  of  good  by  the 
destruction  of  vermin,  it  caused  a  great  number  of 
deaths  among  the  black  labourers  who  were  engaged  in 
the  fields.    Tbese  thre^  specie?  of  TT^onocephalu^  are  sur- 


passed in  size  by  LachetU  miUtu,  probably  the  largest  of 
terrestrial  poisonous  snakes,  which  is  said  to  exceed  a 
length  of  10  feet,  and  h  bulky  in  proportion.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  hottest  parts  of  tropical  America.  Similar 
snakes,  but  smaller  in  size,  inhabit  the  warmer  and  tem- 
perate parts  of  North  America,  viz.,  the  Copper-head 
(Cenchris  coittortrie)  and  the  Crater- mocassin  (C.  pisci- 
varus),  the  former  of  terrestriar  habits,  the  latter  being 
always  found  near  water  and  feeding  chiefly  on  aquatic 
animals.  Both  are  much  feared  and  cause  accidents  more 
frequently  than  rattlesnakes,  being  more  aggressive  and 
striking  the  intruder  without  previously  warning  him  of 
their  presence.  In  the  Indian  region  this  type  of  pit 
vipers  without  rattles  is  likewise  well  represented,  one 
genus  (Trimere$unu)  being  adapted  for  an  arboreal  life, 
like  Atherit  among  the  Yiperidx.  Their  body  (fig.  18)  is 
not  more  elongate  than  that  of  other  ground  Crotalines,  but 
their  tail  is  prehensile,  and  their  colour  generally  resembles 
that  of  the  bright  foliage  among  which  they  live.  Some- 
times bright  yellow  or  red  markings  render  these  snakes 
still  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Accidents  caused  by  them 
are  of  not  uncommon  occurrence,  but  fortunately  only  a  few 
individuals  exceed  a  length  of  2  feet,  and  the  consequences 
of  their  bite  are  less  to  be  dreaded  than  of  that  of  other 
allied  genera.  Indeed,  numerous  cases  are  on  record 
which  show  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  caused  by 
their  poison  were  of  jshort  duration,  lasting  only  from  two 
to  forty-eight  hours,  and  being  confined  to  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  fever.  The  bite  of  larger  specimens,  of  from  2  to 
3  feet  long,  is  more  dangerous  and  has  occasionally  proved 
fatal.   They  feed  on  frogs,  mammals,  and  birds.   (a.c.  o.) 

SNAKE-STONE,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Water- 
of-Ayr  stone  (see  Hone,  vol.  xiu  p.  134).  Certain  stones 
reputed,  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  possess  efficacy  as 
antidotes  to  snake-bites  are  known  as  snake-stones  (see 
above,  p.  192).  The  term  is  also  popularly  applied  to 
ammonites  and  certain  other  fossils  which,  owing  to  their 
spiral  shape,  were  formerly  regarded  as  petrified  snakes. 

SNEEK,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Friesland,  18  miles  south-south-west  of  Leeuwarden,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  canal  and  (since  1885)  by  rail. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  butter  and  cheese  markets  of  the 
country  and  has  communal  buildings  (1863),  a  town-house, 
a  court-house,  an  orphanage,  a  synagogue,  and  several 
churches,  in  one  of  which  (the  Qroote  or  Maartenskerk) 
is  the  tomU  of  the  naval  hero  Lange  Pier  (Long  Peter). 
The  population  of  the  town  was  in  1870  8456 ;  that  of 
the  commune,  which  numbered  only  3253  in  1714,  was 
9248  in  1870  and  10,496  in  1880. 

Sneek  appears  in  the  list  of  Frisian  towns  in  1268.  It  was  almost 
reduced  to  ashes  in  1295,  and  again  in  1417  and  1457.  In  1515  it 
was  attacked  and  in  1517  formally  besieffed  by  the  Burgnndians. 
A  diet  met  in  the  town  hi  the  cloae  of  tnis  latter  rear  ;  and  long 
after,  in  1672,  Sneek  was  again  the  seat  of  an  assembly  of  the  states. 
In  1570  and  in  1825  there  were  severe  inundations. 

SNELL,  WiLLEBRORD  (1591-1626),  commonly  known 
as  Snellius,  astronomer  and  mathematician,  was  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1591.  In  1613  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Leyden. 
In  1615  he  planned  and  carried  into  practice  a  new 
method  of  finding  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  by  deter- 
mining the  distance  of  one  point  on  its  surface  from  the 
parallel  of  another,  by  means  of  a  triangulation,  His 
work  Eratosthenes  Batavus,  published  in  1617,  describes 
the  method  and  gives  as  the  result  of  his  operations  be- 
tween Alkmaar  and  Bergen -op -Zoom  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  equal  to  55,100  toises  - 1 17,449  yards.  (A  later 
recalculation  has  given  57,033  toises- 121,569  yards,  after 
applying  some  corrections  to  the  measures  indicated  by 
himself.)  Snell  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathe- 
maticiaui  and  discovered  the  law  of  refraction,  which. 
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however,  is  generally  attributed  to  Descartes,  who  made 
it  mon)  widely  known.  Sneil  died  at  Leyden  on  30th 
October  1626. 

In  addition  to  the  Eraloslhenes  ScUavua  he  published  C^cUmetria 
gitt  dt  eireuli  dimensione  (Leyden,  1621,  4to),  and  edited  Ooeli  et 
sid&rum  in  co  erranlium  obssrvationes  Hasaiacm  (ibid.,  1618,  4to), 
containing  the  astronomical  observations  of  Landgrave  William 
IV.  of  Hesse.  About  his  Tipfiys  Batavus  &  Jlistiodromicef  de 
navium  eurnbus  et  re  navali  (1624X  see  Navioatiox,  vol.  xviL  p. 
255,  note.  A  trigonometrv  {DoUrina  trianffttlorum)  by  him  vas 
published  a  year  after  his  death. 

SNIPE  (Anglo-Saxon  Snite,  Icelandic  Snipa,  Dutch 
Snip,  German  Schnepfe),  one  of  the  commonest  Limicoline 
birds,  in  high  repute  no  less  for  the  table  than  for  the 
exciting  sport  it  affords.  It  is  the  Scclopax  gallinago  of 
linntBUs,  but  by  many  later  writers  separated  from  that 
genus,  the  type  of  which  is  the  Woodcock  (g.v.),  and 
hence  has  been  Tariously  named  Gallinago  caletiitj  G. 
media,  or  O,  scolopacina.  Though  considerable  numbers 
are  still  bred  in  the  British  Islands,  notwithstanding  the 
diminished  area  suitable  for  them,  most  of  those  that  fall 
to  the  gun  are  undoubtedly  of  foreign  origin,  arriving  from 
Scandinavia  towards  the  close  of  summer  or  later,  and  many 
will  outstay  the  winter  if  the  weather  be  not  too  severe, 
while  the  home-bred  birds  emigrate  in  autumn  to  return 
the  following  spring.  Of  late  years  British  markets  have 
been  chiefly  supplied  from  abroad,  mostly  from  Holland. 

The  Snipe  is  fortunately  too  well  known  to  need  description,  for 
A  description  of  its  variegated  plumage,  if  attempted,  would  be 
lonff.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  as  subject  to  no  inconsiderable 
nanation,  especially  in  the  extent  of  dark  markinj^  on  the  belly, 
ranks,  and  azillaries,  while  exainples  are  occasionally  seen  in  which 
nn  trace  of  white,  and  hardly  any  of  buff  or  grey,  is  visible, — the 
prace  of  these  tints  being  taken  by  several  shades  of  chocolate- 
Drown.  Such  examples  were  lonff  considered  to  form  a  distinct 
species,  the  S.  eabiniif  but  its  invalidity  is  now  generally  admitted. 
Other  examx>le8  in  which  buff  or  rust-colour  predominates  have  also 
b6en  deemed  distinct,  and  to  these  has  been  applied  the  epithet 
ruseata.  Again,  a  slight  deviation  from  the  ordinary  formation  of 
the  tail,  whose  rectrices  normally  number  14,  and  present  a  rounded 
termination,  has  led  to  the  belief  in  a  species,  S.  brehmi,  now  wholly 
discredited.  Bnt,  setting  aside  two  European  species,  to  be  pre- 
sently noticed  more  particularly,  there  are  at  least  a  score,  more  or 
less  nearly  allied,  belonging  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  no 
considerable  territory  is  without  its  representative.  Thus  North 
America  produces  O.  tnUoni,  ao  like  the  English  Snipe  as  not  to  be 
easily  distinguished  except  by  the  possession  of  16  rectrices,  and 
Australia  hu  0.  aiudralit,  a  Uiger  and  somewhat  differently 
coloured  bird  with  18  recmcea.  India,  while  affording  a  winter 
resort  to  multitudes  of  the  common  species,  which  besiaes  Europe 
extends  its  breeding  range  over  the  whole  of  northern  Asia,  has 
the  so-called  Pin-taued  Snipe,  O,  aUnura,  in  which  the  number  of 
rectrices  is  still  greater,  vaiying  from  20  to  28,  it  is  said,  though 
22  seems  to  be  the  usual  nuniber.  This  curious  variability,  de- 
serving more  attention  .than  it  has  yet  received,  only  occurs  m  the 
outer  feathers  of  the  series,  which  are  narrow  in  form  and  extremely 
stiff,  there  being  always  10  in  the  middle  of  ordinaij  breadth. 

Those  who  only  know  the  Snipe  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  shoot- 
ing-season, when  without  warning  it  rises  from  the  boggy  ground 
uttering  a  sharp  note  that  soumj  like  scapes  scape,  and,  after  a 
few  rapid  twists,  darts  away,  if  it  be  not  brought  down  by  the  gun, 
to  disappear  in  the  distance  after  a  desultory  flight,  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  bird's  behaviour  at  breeding -time.  Then,  though 
Hushed  quite  as  suddenly,  it  will  fly  round  the  intruder,  at  times 
almost  hovering  over  his  head.  But,  if  he  have  j^tience,  he  will 
see  it  mount  aloft  and  there  execute  a  series  of  aerial  evolutions  of 
an  astounding  kind.  After  wildly  circlinf  about,  and  reaching  a 
height  at  which  it  appears  a  mere  speck,  where  it  winnows  a  rantlom 
zigiag  course,  it  abruptly  shoots  downwards  and  aslant,  and  then 
ns  abruptly  stops 'to  regain  its  former  elevation,  and  this  nrocess 
it  repeats  many  times.  A  few  seconds,  more  or  less  according  to 
distance,  after  each  of  these  headlong  descents  a  mysterious  sound 
strikes  his  ear— compared  by  some  to  drumming  and  by  others  to 
the  bleating  of  a  sneep  or  goat,^  which  sound  evidently  comes 
from  the  bird  as  it  shoots  downwards,  and  then  only ;  but  now  the 
sound  is  made  is  a  Question  on  which  many  pjersons  are  still  unde- 
cided. There  are  tnpae  who  maintain  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
throat,  while  some  declare  it  is  produced  by  the  wings,  which 
nharp-sighted  oheervers  say  they  can  see  in  tremulous  motion. 

-  Hence  in  many  languages  the  Snipe  is  known  by  names  signifying 
-Jlyins  Goat,"  "Heaven's  Earn,"  as  in  Scotland  by  " Heather-bleater." 


Others,  again,  assert  that  it  is  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  webs 
of  the  outer  rectrices,  and  these  last  have  in  supi>ort  of  their 
opinion  the  fkct  that  a  similar  sound  may  be  made  by  affixing  those 
feathers  to  the  end  of  a  rod  and  drawing  them  rapidly  downwartls 
in  the  same  nosition  as  they  occupy  in  the  binl's  tail  while  it  is 
performing  the  feat.'  But,  however  it  be  produced,  the  air  will 
also  ring  with  loud  notes  that  have  been  syllabled  tinker,  tinker, 
tinker,  while  other  notes  in  a  different  key,  something  like  <^fwp, 
djeppt  djepp  rajiidly  uttered,  may  be  heuxl  as  if  in  response.  The 
nest  is  always  on  the  ground  and  is  a  rather  deep  hol£)w  wror  jht 
in  a  tuft  of  herbage,  and  lined  with  dry  grass-leaves.  The  eggs 
are  four  in  number,  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  rich  brown.  The  young  when  freshly  hatched  are  beautifully 
clothed  in  down  of  a  dark  maroon,  variegated  with  black,  white» 
and  buff. 

The  Double  or  Solitary  Snipe  of  English  sportsmen,  S.  major,  a 
larger  species,  also  inhabits  northern  Europe  and  may  be  readily  re- 
cognized by  the  white  bars  in  its  wings  and  by  its  16  or  occasionally 
18  rectrices.  It  has  also  a  very  different  behaviour.  When  flushed 
it  rises  without  alarm -cry,  and  flies  heavily.  In  the  breediuff 
season  much  of  its  love-performance  is  exhibited  on  the  ground,  and 
the  sounds  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  of  another  character ;  but  the 
exact  way  in  which  its  "  drumming  "  is  effected  hss  not  been  sscer- 
tainod.  Its  gesticulations  at  this  time  have  been  well  described  by 
Prof.  Collett  in  a  communication  to  Mr  Dresser's  Birde  of  Europe 
(vol.  viL  pp.  635-637).  It  visits  Great  Britain  eveiy  year  at  the 
close  of  summer,  but  in  very  small  numbers,  and  is  idmost  always 
seen  singly — ^not  uuoommoniy  in  places  where  no  one  could  exjiect 
to  find  a  Snipe. 

The  third  species  of  which  any  details  can  here  be  given  !s  tlie 
Jack-* or  Half-Snipe,  8.  mUlinvla,  the  smallest  and  most  beautifully 
coloured  of  the  ^roup.  Without  being  as  numerous  as  the  common 
or  full  Snipe,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Great  Britain  from  Sep- 
tember to  April  (and  occasionally  both  earlier  and  later) ;  but  it 
breeds  only,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  northern  Scandinavia  and  Russia ; 
and  the  first  trustworthy  information  on  that  subject  was  obtained 
by  Wolley  in  June  1853»  when  he  found  several  of  its  nests  near 
Muonioniska  in  Lanland.^  Instead  of  rising  wildly  as  do  most  of 
its  allies,  it  generally  lies  so  close  as  to  let  itself  be  almost  trodden 
up6n,  and  then  takes  wing  silently,  to  alight  at  a  short  distance  (if 
it  escape  the  gun),  and  to  return  to  the  same  place  on  the  morrovr. 
In  the  breeding-season,  however,  it  is  as  noisy  and  oonspicuons  m» 
its  larger  brethren  while  executing  its  aerial  evolutions. 

As  a  group  the  Snipes  are  in  several  respects  highly 
specialized,  but  here  there  is  only  space  to  mention  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  bill,  which,  though  to  some  extent 
noticeable  in  many  Sandpipers  (see  voL  xxi.  p.  260),  is  in 
Snipes  carried  to  an  extreme  by  a  number  of  filaments, 
belonging  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  run  almost  to 
the  tip,  and  open  immediately  under  the  soft  cuticle  in  a 
series  of  cells  that  give  this  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
premaxillaries,  when  exposed,  a  honeycomb -like  appear- 
ance. Thus  the  bill  becomes  a  most  delicate  organ  of 
sensation,  and  by  its  means  the  bird,  while  probing  for 
food,  is  at  once  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  objects 
it  encounters,  though  these  are  wholly  out  of  sight  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  sternum  of  all  the  Sni^jes,  except  the 
Jack -Snipe,  departs  from  the  normal  Limicoline  forma- 
tion, a  fact  which  tends  to  justify  the  removal  of  that 
species  to  a  separate  genus,  Limw>eryptu}  (a.  n.)  * 


>  Cf.  Meves,  (EJvere.  K,  VeL-Akad,  FSrK,  1856,  pp.  275-277  (transL 
Naumannia,  1858,  pp.  116,  117),  and  Proc,  Zod.  Society,  1858,  pc 
208,  with  Wolley'sremarics  thereon,  ZooL  Garten,  1878,  pp.  204-208. 

*  Though  this  word  is  clearly  not  intended  as  a.  nickname,  such  aa 
is  the  prefix  which  onstom  has  applied  to  the  Daw,  Pie,  Redbreast, 
Titmouse,  or  Wren,  one  can  only  gnees  at  its  origin  or  meaning.  It 
may  be,  as  in  Jackiss,  an  indication  of  sex,  for  it  is  a  popalar  bdlef 
that  the  Jack-Snipe  is  the  male  of  the  eon'mon  species  ;  or,  sgain,  it 
may  refer  to  the  comparatively  small  si^e  of  the  bird,  as  the  "jack  "  in 
the  game  of  bowls  is  the  smallest  of  the  balls  used,  and  as  fishermen 
call  the  smaller  Pikes  Jacks. 

*  His  account  was  published  by  Hewitson  in  Hay  1855  (Bffga  Br, 
Birde,  8d  ed.,  iL  pp.  856-858). 

*  The  so-called  Painted  Snipes,  forming  the  genus  Bkyneksea^ 
demand  a  few  words.  Four  spedes  have  been  described,  natires 
respectively  of  South  America,  Africa,  India  with  China,  and  Australia. 
In  all  of  these  it  appears  that  the  female  is  Isfg^  and  more  briilianUy 
colouied  than  the  inale,  and  in  the  Australian  species  she  is  Airthe? 
distinguished  by  what  in  most  birds  is  emphatically  a  masculine  pro- 
perty,  though  its  use  is  here  unknown, — ^namely,  a  comfdex  trachea, 
while  tae  male  has  that  oigaa  simple.  He  is  also  hoUeTed  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  incubation 
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SNORRO  STURLUSON  (Snorri,  son  of  Sturia)  (1179- 
1241),  the -celebrated  Icelandic  historian,  born  in  1179,  the 
youngest  son  of  a  chief  in  theVestfirOir  (western  fiords),  was 
brought  up  by  a  powerful  chief,  Jon  Loptason,  in  Odda,  who 
seems  fin»t  to  have  awakened  in  him  an  interest  for  history 
and  poetry.  His  career  begins  with  hu»  marriage,  which 
made'him  a  wealthy  man ;  in  1206  he  settled  at  Reykjaholt, 
where,  he  constructed  magnificent  buildings  and  a  bath  of 
hewn  stones,  preserved  to  the  present  day,  to  which  water 
was  conducted  from  a  neighbouring  hot  spring.  He  early 
made  himself  known  as  a  poet,  especially  by  glorifying 
the  exploits  of  the  contemporary  Norse  lungs  and  earls ; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  Icarncxl  lawyer,  and  from  1215 
became  the  **  logsogumaSr,"  or  president  of  the  legislative 
assembly  and  supreme  court  of  Iceland.  The  prominent 
features  of  his  character  seem  to  have  been  cunning,  am- 
bition, and  avarice,  combined  with  want  of  courage  and 
aversion  to  effort.  By  royal  invitation  he  went  in  1218 
to  Norway,  where  he  remained  a  long  time  with  the  young 
king  Hakon  and  his  tutor  Earl  Skuli.  When,  owing  to 
disputes  between.  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  merchants, 
Skuli  thought  of  a  military  expedition  to  Iceland,  Snorro 
persuaded  him  to  give  up  this  plan,  promising  to  make 
the  inhabitants  submit  to  Hakon  of  their  own  free  will. 
Snorro  himself  became  the  "  lendrmaSr,"  vassal  or  baron, 
of  the  king  of  Norway,  and  held  his  lands  aa  a  fief  under 
liim.  On  his  return  home  Snorro  sent  his  son  to  the  king 
as  a  hostage,  and  made  peace  between  Norway  and  Iceland, 
but  his  power  and  influence  were  used  more  for  his  own 
enrichment  and  aggrandizement — he  was  "  logsogumaSr  " 
again  from  1222  to  1232 — than  for  the  advantage  of  the 
king.  Hakon,  therefore,  stirred  up  strife  between  Snorro's 
kinsman  Sturia  and  Snorro,  who  had  to  fly  from  Reykjaholt 
in  1236 ;  and  in  1237  he  left  the  country  and  went  back 
to  Norway.  Here  he  joined  the  party  of  Skuli,  who  was 
meditating  a  revolt.  Learning  that  his  cousin  Sturia  in 
Iceland  had  fallen  in  battle  against  Gissur,  Snorro's  son-in- 
law,  Snorro,  although  expressly  forbidden  by  his  liege  lord, 
returned  to  Iceland  in  1239  and  once  more  took  possession 
of  his  property.  Meanwhile  Hakon,  who  had  vanquished 
Skuli  in  1240,  sent  orders  to  Qissur  to  punish  Snorro  for 
his  disobedience  either  by  capturing  )iim  and  sending  him 
back  to  Norway  or  by  putting  him  to  death.  Gissur  took 
the  latter  course,  attacked  Snorro  at  his  residence,  Reykja- 
holt, and  slew  him  on  22d  September  1241. 

Snorro  is  the  author  of  the  £dda  and  of  the  Sagas  of  the  Nor^ 
^pcffian  Kinga.  The  Edda,  now  called  tlie  Prose  Edtla,  to  distioffaish 
it  from  the  Poetic  or^aemund's  Edda,  was  finished  iu  1222,  and  con- 
sists of  three  parts.  (1)  The  Oylfaginning,  or  the  Delasion  of  Gylfi, 
with  a  short  preface,  gives  a  summary  of  the  ancient  Norse  myth- 
olo^,  founded  on  the  VUluspd  and  other  mythical  poems;  the 
author  gives  a  euhemeristic  account  of  the  ancient  gods,  regarding 
them  aa  chiefs  versed  iu  witchcraft  who  had  immigrated  to  the 
north  and  there  introduced  their  special  relieion.  (2)  The  Skdlds' 
laparmdl,  or  Art  of  Poetry,  gives,  under  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  god  Bras;i  and  the  giant  (jotun)  Mf^r,  an  explanation 
of  all  figurative  mythological  expressions  of  toe  ancient  poetry, 
.ind  the  rules  for  uring  them.  (3)  The  HdUatalf  or  Enumeration  of 
Metros,  is  a  running  commentary  on  three  poems  composed  by 
Suorro  in  1222  in  honour  of 'Hakon  and  Skuli,  the  stanxas  of  which, 
numbering  about  a  hundred,  are  each  in  a  ditferent  metre.  In  the 
ilSS.  the  £dda  has  received  many  additions,  which  are  wrongly  i 
ascribed  to  Snorro.  For  different  editions  aee  Edd a.  TheSagascfthe 
/iTorufegian  Kings  gives  a  connected  series  of  biographies  of  the  kings  ' 
r>f  Norway  down  to  Sverri  in  1177  ;  here  the  author  stops,  because  j 
the  history  of  Sverri  and  his  successors  had  thready  been  written.  I 
Mie  work  opens  with  the  Ynghnga  Saga,  a  brief  history  of  the  pre- 
r  'nded  immigration  into  Sweden  of  the  .£sir,  of  their  successors  in 
I  !iat  country,  the  kings  of  Upsala,  and  of  the  oldest  Norwegian  kinga, 
I !ieir  descendants  'Next  come  the  biographies  of  the  succeeding 
Norwegian  kings,  the  moet  detailed  being  tliose  of  the  two  mission- 
a ry  kings  Olaf  Tryggvason  and  St  Olaf.  Snorro'a  sources  were  partly 
succinct  histories  of  the  realm,  as  the  chronological  sketch  of  Ari ; 
partly  more  voluminous  early  collections  of  traditions,  as  the  Ncrtqs 
KonungaJUa  (Fagrskiima)  and  the  Jarlasaga;  partly  legendary 
biognphles  of  the  two  Olab ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  itadies  wd 


collectiona  which  he  himself  made  during  his  ionneys  in  Nor- 
way. *  All  these  he  worke<l  up  with  great  independence  and  critical 
sagaci^  into  an  harmonious  whole.  His  critical  principles  are  ex- 
plained in  the  preface,  where  he  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  starting 
aa  much  as  possible  from  trustworthy  contemporary  sources,  or  at 
least  from  thoae  nearest  to  antinuity,— the  touchstone  by  which 
verbal  traditions  can  be  tested  oeing  contemporary  poems.  He 
inclines  to  rationalism,  rejecting  the  marvellous  and  recasting 
legends  containing  it  in  a  more  historical  s|nrit ;  but  he  makes  an 
exception  in  the  accounts  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Norway  and  of  the  national  saint  St  Olaf.  Snorro's  style  is  peculiar 
to  himself.  He  strives  everywhere  to  impart  life  and  vigour  to  his 
narrative,  to  express  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  actors,  and 
he  gives  the  dialogues  in  the  iudividual  character  of  each  porscn. 
Especially  in  thia  last  he  shows  a  tendency  to  epigram  and  often 
uses  humorous  and  pathetic  expressions.  Besides  his  principal 
work,  he  elaborated  in  a  separate  form  its  better  and  larger  part, 
the  History  qf  St  Ola/ {the  great  Olafs  Snga),  In  the  preface  to 
this  he  gives  a  brief  extract  of  the  earlier  historr,  and,  as  an  appen- 
dix, a  short  account  of  St  Olafs  miracles  alter  his  death  ;  here  too 
he  employs  critical  art,  as  sppeara  from  a  comparison  with  his 
source,  the  Latin  legend. 

The  Sa^gamftkM  Norwegian  Kingt  has  Ijeen  preaen-ed  in  Mveral  3168.  of  the 
ISth  eentunr ;  the  oldest  of  theiie,  no  longer  extant,  Uad  loat  at  an  early  period 
Its  first  leaf  containing  the  prelkce,  and  thxx*  came  to  beatn  with  the  wonls, 
Kringlaktlmsiiu^-orhlt  temrumX  which cbumkI  flrst  this  li^  and  Uter(aboofe 
1700)  the  whole  work  to  bo  called  the  Htimtkringla.  Edition! :— by  Periog- 
akiold,  8  vols,  fol, Stockholm,  1007;  by  Gerhard  6ch6nlng  and  Bkale Thnrlacius, 
3  vols,  fol.,  Coiienhagrn,  1777-1783 ;  by  C  RUneer,  1  voL  8vo, Chriatianla,  1808. 
Modem  translations :— into  Danish,  bv  M.  F.  8.  Qrandtvig,  1818-28 ;  Korvegian, 
by  Jacob  Aall.  18SS-30,  and  by  P.  A.  Munch,  1859 ;  Swedish,  by  Richert,  1810. 
29,  and  by  H.  Hildebrand,  18I9-71 ;  Geniian,  by  Wachter,  1885-86;  English,  by 
Laing.  1844.  (0.  &t) 

SNOW.  See  Msteobolooy,  toI.  zvi  p.  154;  also 
Geology,  vol.  x.  pp.  230-281. 
1^  SNOWDROP,  Galanthus  nivalis,  is  the  best-known 
representative  of  a  small  genus  of  AmarylUdsi  all  the 
species  of  which  have  bulbs,  linear  leaves,  erect  flower- 
stalks,  destitute  of  leaves  but  bearing  at  the  top  a  solitary 
pendulous  bell-shaped  flower.  The  white  perianth  is  six- 
parted,  the  outer  three  segments  being  larger  and  more 
convex  than  the  inner  series.  The  six  anthers  open  by 
pores  or  short  slits.  The  ovary  is  three-celled,  ripening 
into  a  three-celled  capsule.  The  snowdrop  is  a  doubtful 
native  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  largely  cultivated  for  market 
in  Lincolnshire.  There  are  numerous  varieties,  differing 
in  the  size  of  the  flower  and  the  period  of  flowering.  Tha 
double  form  is  probably  the  least  attractive.  Other  dis- 
tinct species  of  snowdrop,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
varieties  before  mentioned,  are  the  Crimean  snowdrop, 
G.  pliecUus,  with  broad  leaves  folded  like  a  fan,  and  G. 
JSlwesiij  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  large  flowers,  the 
three  inner  segments  of  which  have  a  much  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  green  blotch  than  the  commoner  kinds. 
All  the  species  are  very  graceful,  and  as  universal  favourites 
amply  repay  cultivation. 

^  SNOW-SHOES  are  a  kind  of  foot  gear  used  by  Indians 
and  trappers  in  Canada  for  travelling  over  the  frozen  surface 
of  snow.  Li  the  long  North-American  winters  they  are  the 
sole  means  of  locomotion  when  railways  and  roads  are  snowed 
up,  as  the  frozen  surface  of  snow  is  not  sufficiently  consistent 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  human  body  without  artificial 
aid.  The  snow-ehoer  protects  his  feet  by  wearing  moccasins 
of  mooee-skin.  The  framework  of  a  snow-shoe  consists  of 
a  long  narrow  piece  of  pliable  hickory  wood,  placed  edge- 
ways and  then  bent  round  with  an  oval-shaped  front,  and 
is  adorned  on  the  sides  with  tufts  of  crimson  wool  The 
ends  taper  gradually  to  the  rear,  where  they  are  fastened 
firmly  to  each  other.  The  total  length  is  about  39  inches 
and  the  width  from  13  to  16  inches.  Across  the  oval,  and 
fitted  into  the  inside  of  the  framework  by  mortices,  are 
two  battens  of  wood,  5  or  6  inches  clear  of  both  ends. 
.Over  the  front  one  at  an  open  space  a  deerskin  thong  is 
fastened,  forming  an  aperture  for  the  reception  of  the 
great  toe.  The  thong  is  then  crossed  over  the  top  of  the 
foot,  passed  round  and  tied  to  the  sides,  This  leaves  the 
heel  free  to  move  up  and  down  on  the  sJioe  and  rests  the 
weight  q(  it  on  the  toes.     Over  the  remainder  of  the  oval 
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is  stretched  a  aecwork  of  tightly  drawn  strips  of  leatller. 
At  a  convention  held  in  Montreal  on  dOth  December  1871 
a  role  was  passed  that  a  ''pair  of  racing  shoes^  including 
strings*  shsil  not  weigh  li»s  than  1^  lb  nor  measure  less 
than  10  inches  of  gut  in  width."  The  motion  of  a  snow- 
shoer  in  the  distance  is  curious  and  resembles  that  of  some 
ungainly  web-footed  animal.  On  using  the  implements 
the  knees  most  be  tamed  inwards  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  feet  outwards  to  avoid  wounding  the  ankles  with  the 
frameworks.  At  first  the  fatigue  and  consequent  stiffness 
are  great ;  but  with  practice  this  wears  off  and  the  motions 
become  easy.  The  speed  attained  as  compared  to  that 
in  skating  h  not  quick.  The  following  are  the  best  recorded 
times  in  Montreal,  Canada,  with  shoes  of  regulation  size 
and  weight :— 100  yards,  12  sec.;  220  yards,  26  sec  ;  J 
mile,  1  min.  7  j  sec. ;  ^  mile,  2  min.  33  sec. ;  |  mile,  4  min. 
21  sec.;  1  mile,  5  mm.  42}  sec.;  2  miles,  11  min.  52| 
sec. ;  3  miles,  20  min.  18  sec. ;  4  miles,  27  min.  10  sec. ; 
4}  miles,  30  min.  36  sec. ;  5  miles,  33  min.  49^  sec.  The 
best  history  of  the  pastime  and  its  records  is  Mowtreal 
Snouhtkoe  Clvb,  &m.  8vo,  Montreal,  1882. 

SNUFF.     See  Tobaooo. 

SNYDERS,  Franz  (1579-1657),  painter  of  animals 
and  still  life,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1579.  In  1593  he 
was  studying  under  Peter  Breughel,  and  afterwards  he 
received  instmction  from  Henry  van  Balen,  the  first 
master  of  Vandyke.  He  devoU^l  himself  to  painting 
flowers,  fruit,  and  subjects  of  still  life,  but  afterwards 
turned  to  animal-painting,  and  executed  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  spirit  hunting  pieces  and  combats  of  wild 
animals.  1^  composition  u  rich  and  varied,  his  drawing 
correct  and  vigorous,  his  touch  bold  and  thoroughly  ex- 
pressive of  the  different  textures  of  the  furs  and  skins  of 
the  animals  represented.  His  excellence  in  this  depart- 
ment excited  the  admiration  of  Rubens,  who  frequently 
employed  him  to  paint  animals,  fruit,  and  still  life  in  his 
own  pictures,  and  he  assisted  Jordaens  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  the  lion  and  boar  hunts  which  bear  the  name  of 
Snyders  the  hand  of  Eubens  sometimes  appears.  He 
was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  archduke  Albert, 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  whom  he  executed 
some  of  his  finest  works.  One  of  these,  a  Stag-Hunt,  was 
presented  to  Philip  HI.,  who  commissioned  Qie  artist  to 
})aint  several  subjects  of  the  chase,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  Spain.  Snyders  died  at  Antwerp  in  1657. 
\-  SOAP  may  in  general  terms  be  defined  as  a  chemical 
compound  resulting  from  the  union  of  fatty  oils  and  fats 
with  alkaline  bodies.  In  a  scientific  definition  the  com- 
pounds of  fatty  acids  with  basic  metallic  oxides,  lime, 
magnesia,  lead  oxide,  &c.,  should  also  be  included  under 
soap ;  but,  as  these  compounds  are  insoluble  in  water,  while 
the  very  essence  of  a  soap  in  its  industrial  relations  is 
solubility,  it  is  better  to  speak  of  the  insoluble  compounds 
as  "plasters,"  limiting  the  name  " soap  "  to  the  compounds 
of  fatty  acids  with  soda  and  potash.  Soap  both  as  a  medi- 
cinal and  as  a  cleansing  agent  was  known  to  Pliny  (ZT.iT., 
xiviii.  51),  who  speaks  of  two  kinds — hard  and  soft — as 
used  by  the  Germans.  He  mentions  it  as  originally  a 
Gallic  invention  for  giving  a  bright  hue  to  the  hair  ("mti- 
landis  capillis  ").  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  soap  came 
to  the  Romans  from  Germany,  and  that  the  detergents  in 
naQ  in  earlier  times  and  mentioned  as  soap  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Jer.  ii.  22 ;  Mai.  iii.  2,  <S:c.)  refer  to  the  ashes 
of  plants  and  other  such  purifying  agents  (comp.  vol.  x.. 
p.  697). 

Till  Chevreul's  classical  researches  on  fatty  bodies  (1811- 
23)  it.  was  believed  that  soap  consisted  simply  of  a  binary 
compound  of  fat  and  alkafl.  .Qaude  J.  Geoffroy  in  1741 
pointed  out  that  the  fat  or\)il  recovered  from  a  soap 
sdution  by  neutralization  with  a  mineral  add  differs  from 
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olive  oil  with  oxide  of  lead  an- 

palpably  analogous  to  that  of  th 

a  sweet  substance  which,  call< 

("  principium  dulce  oleorum"),  l* 

These  discoveries  of  Geoffroy  an 

of  Chevreul's  researches  by  wh 

stitution  of  oib  and  the  true  m 

voL  xvii.  p.  740,  and  Gltcejun, 

articles  it  is  pointed  out  that  . 

mixtures  of  glycerides,  that  is, 

alcohol  glycerin  Ci,Hg(0H)3,  an( 

palmitic  acid  (CigH3i02)H.     Ur 

C^,(0H),+3(Ci,H„0,)H  give 
Glycerin.        Palmitic  Acid. 

I^e  corresponding  decompositioxt^i  ptuuiibiu  uitu  ^uuiiitic 

acid  and  glycerin  takes  place  when  the  glyceride  is  distilled 

in  superheated  steam,  and  similarly  it  can  be  realized  by 

boiling  in  water  mixed  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  caustic 

potash  or  soda.     But  in  this  case  the  fatty  acid  unites 

with  the  alkali  into  its  potash  or  soda  salt,  forming  a  soap — 

C,H,(C,eH„0,)3  +  SNaOH  =  3N«C„HaO,  +  C,H,(OH), 
Paluitin.         Soda  Hydrmte.       Suap.  Glxoerio. 

Of  the  natural  fats  or  glycerides  contained  in  oils  the  most 
important  in  addition  to  palmitin  are  stearin  and  olein, 
and  these  it  may  be  sufficient  to  regard  as  the  principal 
fatty  bodies  concerned  in  soap-making.   -  • 

The  general  characters  of  a  soap  are  a  certain  greasiness . 
to  the  touch,  ready  solubility  in  water,  with  formation  of 
viscid  solutions  which  on  agitation  yield  a  tenacious  froth 
or  **  lather,"  an  indisposition  to  crystallize,  readiness  to 
amalgamate  with  small  proportions  of  hot  water  into 
homogeneous  slimes,  which  on  cooling  set  into  jellies  or 
more  or  less  consistent  pastes.  Soaps  give  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  have  a  decided  acrid  taste ;  in  a  piu*e  condi- 
tion— a  state  never  reached  in  practice — they  have  neither 
smell  nor  colour.  Almost  without  exception  potash  soaps 
even  if  made  from  the  solid  fatty  acids  are  "  soft,"  and 
soda  soaps,  although  made  with  fluid  olein,  are  "hard"; 
but  there  are  considerable  variations  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing fatty  acid  in  the  compound.  Almost  &11  soda 
soaps  are  precipitated  from  their  watery  solutions  by  the 
addition  of  a  sufficiency  of  common  salt.  Potash  soap 
with  the  same  reagent  undergoes  double  decomposition — a 
proportion  being  changed  into  a  soda  soap  with  the  forma- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium.  Soap  when  dissolved  in  a 
large  amount  of  water  suffers  hydrolysis,  with  formation  of 
a  precipitate  of  alkaliferous  fatty  acid  and  a  solution  con- 
taining free  alkali.  Its  cleansing  power  is  ordinarily  ex- 
plained by  this  reaction ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a 
solution  which  has  just  thrown  off  most  of  its  fatty  acids 
should  be  disposed  to  take  up  even  a  glyceride.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  cleansing  power  of  soap  is  due  to  the 
inherent  property  of  its  solution  to  emulsionize  fats. 

Resin  soaps  are  compounds  of  soda  or  potash  with  the 
complex  acids  (chiefly  abietic)  of  which  coniferous  resins 
consist.  Their  formation  is  not  due  to  a  tme  process  of 
saponification  ;  but  they  occupy  an  important  place  in 
compound  soaps. 

Manufacture. — The  varieties  of  soape  made  are  numoroos  ;  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  are  raried  ;  the  material!  em- 
ployed embrace  a  considerable  range  of  oils,  fats,  and  other  bodies  ; 
and  the.  processes  adopted  undergo  many  modifications.  As  regards 
processes  of  manufacture  soaps  may  bo  made  bv  the  direct  combina- 
tion of  fatty  acids,  separated  from  oils,  tiith  alkaline  solutiona.  In 
the  manufacture  of  stearin  for  candles,  &c.,  the  fatty  matter  is  de- 
composed, and  the  liquid  olein,  separated  from  the  solid  fatty  acids, 
is  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  soap-making.    A  soap  to  mads  is. 
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not  the  result  of  MponificAtion  but  of  a  simple  combination,  as  is 
t he  case  also  with  resin  soansL  All  other  soaps  result  from  the  eom- 
Unation  of  fattv  oils  and  fats  with  potash  or  soda  solutions  under 
conditions  which  favour  ssponification.  The  soap  solution  which 
resnlts  from  the  combination  forms  soan-size  and  is  a  «nixture  of 
soap  wiih  water,  the  excess  alkali,  and  tne  glycerin  liberated  from 
tjie  oiL  In  such  condition  ordinary  soft  soaps  and  certain  kinds 
of  hard  soap  are  brought  to  the  market  In  curd  soaps,  however, 
which  form  the  basis  of  most  household  soap,  the  uncombined 
alkali  and  the  glycerin  are  separated  by  "salting  out,"  and  the 
soap  in  this  condition  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  water.  Soap 
may  be  framed  and  finished  in  this  state,  but  alu^ost  invariably  it 
receives  a  further  treatment  called  "  refining  "  or  **  fitting,"  in  which 
bv  remelting  with  water,  with  or  without  the  subsequent  addition 
of  other  agenta  to  harden  the  finished  product,  the  soap  may  be 
made  to  contain  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  water  and  yet  present 
a  firm  hard  texture. 

Among  the  raw  materials  used  by  the  soap-boiler  the  principal 
fatty  bodies  are  tallow,  lard,  palm  oil,  palm-kernel  oil,  olive  oil, 
rotton-seed  oil,  sesame  oil,  and  cocoa-nut  oil  for  hard  soaps,  and 
lish  oils,  linseed  oil,  marrow  fat,  and  the  lower  qualities  of  other 
oils  obtained  by  extraction,  kc,  for  potash  or  soft  soapsi  Almond 
oil,  spermaceti,  cocoa-butter,  ground-nut  oil,  and  some  others  form 
the  basis  of  certain  toiletand  medicinal  soaps.  Resin  and  colophony 
form  essential  ingredients  in  vellow  soapo.  The  alkalis  are  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  condition  of  caustic  lyM,— solutions  of 
their  respective  hydrates  in  water.  Caustic  soda  is  now  obtained 
direct  from  the  soda  uianufscturer,  and  one  operation,  causticizing 
the  soda,  is  thus  spared  the  soap-boiler.  Potash  lyes  are,  however, 
iitincipolly  sharpened  or  causticized  by  the  soap-boiler  himself 
irom  potash  caroonate,  the  process  for  which  is  described  under 
I'OTiBBiux  HiTALs  (voL  xix.  p.  589). 

The  process  of  soap-boiling  is  carried  out  in  large  iron  boilers 
called  "soap  pans**  or  "copiiers,"  some  of  which  have  capacity  for  a 
charge  of  80  tons  or  mors.  The  pan  proner  is  surmounted  by  a 
great  cone  or  hopper  called  a  curb,  to  provide  for  the  foaming  up  of 
the  boilix^s  mass  and  to  prevent  loss  from  overflowing.  Formerly 
the  pans  were  heated  by  open  firins  from  below ;  out  now  the 
almoat  universal  practice  is  to  boil  by  steam  injected  from  per- 
forated pipes  coiled  within  the  pan,  such  iigection  favouring  the 
iiDiform  heatinff  of  the  mass  and  causixkg  an  sgitation  favou-abh  to 
the  ultimate  mixtnr*  and  saponification  of  tne  materials.  Direct 
firing  is  nsed  for  the  second  boiling  of  the  soap  mixture ;  but  for 
this  superheated  steam  may  with  sdvsntsge  bs  substituted,  either 
spplied  by  a  steam-jacket  .round  the  pan  or  hj  a  closed  coil  of  pipe 
within  it  In  huge  pans  a  mechanical  stirring  apparatus  is  pro- 
rided,  which  in  some  casM,  as  in  Morfit's  steam  *'  twirl,"  is  formed 
of  the  steam-heating  tubes  geared  to  rotate.  Closed  cylinders  in 
which  the  materials  are  boiled  under  pressure  are  also  employed 
for  certain  soaps. 

Ourd  Soap,— Tie  oil  mixture  nsed  differs  in  the  several  manu- 
fscturing  countries,  and  the  commercial  name  of  the  product  is 
correspondin^y  varied.  In  Germany  tallow  is  the  principal  fat ; 
in  France  olive  oil  occupies  the  chief  place  and  the  product  is  known 
«a  Marseilles  or  Qsstile  soap  ;  and  in  England  tallow  and  palm  oil 
are  largely  used.  But  in  all  countries  a  mixture  of  several  oils 
enters  into  the  composition  of  curd  soaps  and  the  proportions  used 
have  no  fixity.  For  each  ton  of  soap  to  oe  made  from  12  to  16  cwts. 
of  oil  is  required.  The  soap  pan  is  charged  with  the  tallow  or  other 
lat,  and  open  steam  is  turned  on.  So  soon  as  the  tallow  is  melted 
a  quantity  of  weak  lye  is  added,  and  the  s|sitation  of  the  iiriected 
steam  causes  th6  fat  and  lye  to  become  intimately  mixed  and  pro- 
duces a  milky  emulsion.  As  the  1  ve  becomes  absorbed,  a  condition 
indieated  by  the  taste  of  the  goooa,  additional  quantities  of  lye  of 
increasinff  strength  are  added.  After  some  time,  the  contents  of 
the  paa  Mgin  to  dear  and  become  in  the  end  very  transparent 
Lye  still  continues  to  be  poured  in  till  a  sample  tastes  distinctly 
aDcaline,— a  test  wluch  indicates  that  the  Whole  of  the  fatty  scids 
hare  been  taken  up  by  and  combined  with  the  alkalL  Then  with- 
out further  addition  of  alkali  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  soap  is  read^  for  salting  out  or  "graining.'* 
Kither  common  salt  or  strong  bnne  in  measured  quanti^  is  added 
to  tba  diarge,  and,  the  soap  being  insoluble  in  such  salt  solution, 
a  sepantion  of  constituents  takes  place :  the  soap  collects  on  the 
surface  in  an  open  granular  condition,  and  the  spent  lye  sinks  to 
the  bottom  after  it  has  been  left  for  a  short  time  to  settle.  Suppos- 
ing now  that  a  pure  soap  without  resin  is  to  be  made — a  product 
little  seen  in  the  market— the  spent  Ive  is  run  off,  steam  is  again 
turned  on,  pure  water  or  very  weak  lye  run  in,  and  the  contenta 
bofled  nn  till  the  whole  is  thin,  dose,  and  clear.  The  soap  is  from 
this  sigain  grained  off  or  salted  out,  and  the  underlye  so  thrown 
down  carries  with  it  coloured  impurities  which  may  have  been  ia 
the  materials  or  which  srise  from  contact  with  the  boiler.  Such 
washing  process  mav  have  to  be  repeated  several  times  when  im- 

Snre  materials  have  been  used.    The  spent  lye  of  the  washing  being 
rained  off,  the  soap  now  receives  its  strengthening  boil.    Steam 
Is  turned  on,  and,  the  mass  being  brought  tp  a  dear  co;i4ition  with 


weak  Ive  or  water,  strong  lye  is  added  and  the  boiling  rontiuuM 
with  close  steam  till  the  lyo  sttains  such  a  state  of  coucoutrstioii 
that  the  soap  is  no  longer  soluble  iu  it,  and  it  will  separate  from 
the  caustic  lye  as  from  a  common  salt  solution.  Tlie  contcuts  of 
the  pan  are  once  more  allowcil  to  cool  and  settle,  and  the  sosp  as 
now  formed  constitutes  a  pure  curd  soap,  carrying  with  it  some  pro- 
portion of  uncombined  alkali,  but  coutaimng  the  miniiimm  omouut 
of  water.  It  may  be  skimmed  off  the  underlye  and  placed  direct 
in  the  frames  for  solidification  ;  but  that  is  a  practice  scarcely  at 
all  followed,  the  addition  of  resin  soap  in  the  nan  and  the  sub- 
sequent "crutching  in  "  of  silicate  of  soda  and  adulterant  mixings 
bomg  features  common  to  the  manufacture.  The  lye  from  tlio 
strengthening  boil  contains  much  alkali  and  is  used  in  connexion 
nith  other  boilings. 

MoUltd  Hoap.—X  pure  curd  soap  always  carries  with  it  into  the 
cooling  frame  a  considerable  amount  of  coloured  impurity,  such 
as  iron  sulphate,  kc  When  it  is  pennitted  to  cool  rapidly  the 
colouring  matter  remains  uniformly  disseminated  througliout  the 
mass ;  but  when  means  are  taken  to  cause  the  sosp  to  cool  and 
solidify  slowly  a  segregation  takes  place :  the  stearate  and  palmitate 
form  a  semi -crystalline  solid,  while  the  oleate,  solidifying  more 
slowly,  comes  by  itself  into  translucent  veins,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  coloured  matter  is  drawn.  In  this  way  mottled  or 
marbled  soap  is  formed,  and  such  mottled  appearance  was  formerly 
highly  valued  as  an  indication  of  freedom  nom  excess  of  water  or 
other  adulteration,  because  in  fitted  soaps  the  impurities  are  either 
washed  out  or  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  mass  in  cooling.  Now, 
however,  the  most  perfect  mottle  can  be  produced  b^  working 
colouring  matter  into  the  soap  in  the  frame,  and  mottling  is  vvi-y 
far  from  Doing  a  certificate  of  excellence  of  quality. 

Yellow  Soap  consists  of  a  mixturs  of  any  hard  fatty  soap  with  a 
variable  pro|x)rtion — up  to  40  per  cent  or  more— of  resin  soap. 
That  substance  by  itself  has  a  t«nadous  gluey  consistence,  and  its 
intermixture  in  excess  renders  the  resulting  com(K>und  soft  snd 
gressy.  The  ordinary  method  of  adding  ream  consists  in  stirring 
ic  in  small  fragments  into  the  fatty  soap  in  the  stage  of  clear- 
boiling  ;  but  a  better  result  is  obtained  by  sciisratcly  preparing  a 
fatty  soap  and  the  resin  soap,  and  combining  the  two  in  the  pan 
after  the  underlye  has  been  salte<l  out  and  removed  from  the  fatty 
soap.  The  compound  then  receives  its  strengthening  boil,  after 
which  it  is  fitted  by  boiling  with  added  water  or  weak  lye,  continu- 
ing the  boil  till  by  examination  of  a  sample  tlie  proper  consistency 
has  been  reached.  On  settling  a  dark  coloured  "  nigger"  or  under- 
lye separates  out,  which,  because  it  contains  some  soap  and  alkali, 
is  saved  for  future  use. 

Marine  Soap. — Cocoa-nut  oil. behaves  as  regards  saponification 
quite  differently  from  all  other  oils  and  fats  in  relation  to  the 
caustic  alkalis.  It  does  not  form  an  emulsion  with  weak  alkalis ; 
these  even  undor  prolonged  boiling  have  no  influence  on  the  fat 
With  strong  slkahne  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  it  saponifies  with 
the  utmost  readiness  even  without  heat,  snd  forms  without  the 
separation  of  any  underlre  a  soap  of  stiff  firm  consistence  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  water.  Such 
soap  is  not  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt ;  hence  it  forms  a 
lather  and  can  be  used  for  washing  with  sea- water,  from  which 
peculiarity  it  derives  its  name  "  marine  soap. "  Being  thus  soluble 
in  salt  water  it  cannot  of  course  be  salted  out  like  common  soaps ; 
but  if  a  very  concentrated  salt  solution  is  used  predpitation  u 
effected,  and  a  curd  soap  is  separated  so  hard  and  refractory  as  to 
be  i>r«<ticallv  usele^  Cocoa-nut  soap  is  usually  prepared  by  the 
so-called  cold  method,  in  which  the  fat  heated  to  80*  C.  is  treated 
with  a  calculated  quantity  of  caustic  soda  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1'350, 
the  two  constituents  being  stirred  together  till  the  setting  and 
hardening  of  the  combination  prevents  further  agitation.  The 
property  that  cocoa-nut  soap  possesses  of  absorbing  lar«e  propor- 
tiona  of  water,  and  yet  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  nard  solid 
body,  makes  the  material  a  favourite  basis  for  highly  sophisticated 
compounds,  in  which  water,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  other  alkaline 
solutions,  soluble  dlicates,  fullers  earth,  starch,  kc.,  plav  an  im- 
portant and  biilky  part  Cocoa-nut  soap  is  little  prepared  by  itself; 
out  it  forms  a  prindpal  ingredient  in  compound  soaps  meant  to 
imitate  curd  ana  yellow  soaps.  Two  principal  methoos  of  prepar- 
ing such  compound  soaps  are  employed.  In  the  first  way  the 
OTuinary  oil  and  the  cocoa-nut  oil  are  mixed  and  saponified  together 
with  such  a  measured  quantity  of  alkaline  solution  as  serves  to 
produce  a  hard  soap  without  any  salting  out  or  separation  of  under- 
lye. According  to  the  second  plan,  the  ordinal^  oil  is  treated  as 
for  the  preparation  of  a  curd  soap,  and  to  this  the  cocoa-nut  soap 
separstdv  saponified  is  added  in  the  pan  and  both  are  boiledjo- 
gether  till  they  form  a  homogeneous  soap. 

SilieaU  Soaps,— Ji  further  means  of  enabling  a  soap  to  contain 
large  proportions  of  water  and  yet  present  a  firm  consistence  i? 
found  m  the  use  of  silicate  of  soda.  The  silicate  in  the  form  of  a 
concentrated  solution  is  crutched  or  stirred  into  the  soap  in  a 
mechanical  mixing  machine  after  the  completion  of  the  saponifica- 
tion, and  it  appears  to  enter  into  a  distinct  ehemical  combination 
with  the  aooe.     WhiW  wUcatc  joaps  beaj  >«^.xv  watarinst  .«»« 
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Boluble  ailieate  itself  is  a  powerful  dete1^a^  ^d  it  poasenes  certain 
adTantagea  when  used  with  hard  waters,  so  that,  taking  its  cheap- 
ness into  accoant,  the  question  whether  its  introduction  into  soap 
is  a  fraud  may  be  fairly  discussed  and  much  said  in  its  defence. 

Frajni^ff- — ^^be  frames  into  which  hard  soaps  are  ladled  for  cooling 
and  solidification  consist  of  rectangular  boxes  made  of  iron  plates 
and  bound  and  clamped  together  in  a  way  that  allows  the  sides  to 
be  removed  when  required.  The  solidification  Ib  a  7017  gradual  pro- 
cess, dependinj^,  of  course,  for  its  completion  on  the  size  of  the  block ; 
but  before  cutting  into  bars  it  is  essential  that  the  whple  should  be 
set  and  hardened  through  and  through,  else  the  cut  bsrs  would  not 
hold  together.  Many  ingenious  devices  for  forming  bars- have  been 
produced  ;  but  generally  a  strong  frame  is  used,  across  which  steel 
wires  are  stretched  at  distances  equal  to  the  size  of  the  bars  to  be 
made,  the  blocks  being  first  cut  into  slabs  and  then  into  bars. 

So/l  Soap, — As  alrefMy  said,  soft  soaps  are  made  with  potash  lyes, 
although  in  practice  a  small  quantity  of  soda  is  also  used  to  give 
'the'soap  some  consistence.  There  is  no  separation  of  underlyes  in 
potash  soap,  consequently  the  product  contains  the  whole  consti- 
ituents  of  tne  oils  used,  as  the  operation  of  saltinff  out  is  quite  im- 
practicable owing  to  the  double  decomposition  which  results  from 
.the  action  of  salt,  producing  thereby  a  hard  principally  soda  soap 
with  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance it  is  impossible  to  "fit*  or  in  any  way  purify  soft  soap,  and 
all  impurities  which  go  into  the  pan  of  necessity  enter  into  the 
'  '  '  *  ict.    The  making  of  soft  soap,  although  thus  a  much 

Srocess  than  hara  soap  making,  is  one  that  demands 
experience  for  its  success.  From  the  conditions  of 
the  manufacture-  care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  amount  and 
strength  of  the  alkali  in  proportion  to  the  oil  used,  and  the  degree 
of  concentration  to  which  the  boiling  ought  to  be  continued  has  to 
.be  determined  with  close  observation. 

Toilet  Soaos,  kc — Soaps  used  in- personal  ablution  in  no  way 
differ  from  tha  soans  previously  alluded  to,  and  mav  consist  of  any 
of  the  varieties,  it  is  of  conseauence  that  they  snould,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  freo  from  excess  of  allcali  and  all  other  salts  and  foreign 
ingredients  which  may  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  skin.  The 
manufacturer  of  toilet  soap  generally  takes  care  to  present  his  wares 
in  convenient  form  and  of  agreeable  appearance  and  smell ;  the 
more  weighty  dut^  of  having  them  free  from  uncombined  alkali  is 
in  many  cases  entirely  overlooked.  Ti-ansparont  soaps  are  prepared 
by  dissolving  ordinary  soap  in  strong  alcohol  and  distilling  off  the 
g^reater  portion  of  thci  alcohol  till  the  residue  comes  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  thick  transparent  jelly.  This,  when  cast  into  forms  and 
allowed  to  harden  and  dry  slowly,  comes  out  as  transparent  soap. 
A  class  of  transparent  soap  may  also  be  made  by  the  cold  process, 
with  the  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  castor  oil,  and  sugar.  It  generally 
contains  a  large  amount  of  uncombined  alkali,  and  that,  with  ita 
nnpleasant  odour  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  makes  it  a  most  undesirable  soap 
for  personal  use.  Toilet  soaps  of  common  quality  are  perfumed  by 
simple  melting  and  stirring  into  the  mass  some  cheap  odorous  body 
that  is  not  affected  by  alkalis  under  the  intfuence  of  heat  The 
finer  soaps  are  perfumed  bv  the  cold  method  ;  the  soap  is  shaved 
down  to  thin  slices,  gnd  the  essential  oil  kneaded  into  and  mixed 
with  it  by  special  machinery,  alter  which  it  is  formed  into  cakes 
by  pressure  in  suitable  moulds. 

Glycerin  soap  ordinarily  consists  of  about  equal  parts  of  pure 
hard  soap  and  glycerin  (the  latter  valuable  for  its  emollient 
properties).  The  soap  is  melted  by  heat,  the  glycerin  is  stirred  in, 
and  the  mixture  strained  and  poured  into  forms,  in  which  it  hardens 
but  slowly  into-  a  transparent  mass.  With  excess  of  glycerin  a 
fluid  soap  is  formed,  soap  being  soluble  in  that  body,  and  such 
fluid  soap  has^  only  fe^lo  lathering  properties.  Soap  containing 
small  proportions  of  glycerin,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  very 
tenacious  lather,  and  when  soap  bubbles  of  an  enduring  character 
are  desired  glycerin  is  added  to  the  solution.  Soaps  are  also  pre- 
pared in  which  large  proportions  of  fine  sharp  sand,  or  of  powdered 
puiiiioe,  are  incorporatea,  and  these  substances,  by  their  abrading 
action,  powerfully  assist  the  detergent  influence  of  the  soop  on 
hands  much  begnmed  by  manufacturing  operations.* 

M&dieated  aoapt  contain  certain  substances  which  exercise  a 
specific  influence  on  the  skin.  A  few  medicated  soaps  are  prepared 
for  internal  use,  among  which  are  croton  soap  and'p'alap  soap, 
both  gentler  cathartics  than  the  uncompounded  medicinal  prin- 
ciples. Medicated  soaps  for  external  use  are  only  employed  in 
cases  of  skin  ailments  and  as  prophylactic  washes.     Among  the 

1>rincipal  varieties  are  those  which  contain  carbolic  acid,  pctro- 
enm,  Doraz,  camphor,  chlorine,  iodine,  mercurial  salts,  sulphur, 
and  tannin.  Arsenicr.l  soap  is  very  much  employed  by  taxider- 
mists for  the  preservation  of  the  skins  of  birds  and  mammals.  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  white  arsenic,  hard  soap,  and  slaked  lime, 
say  4  OS.  of  each,  with'  12  oz.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  whole 
being  mads  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  average  composition  of  several 
commercial  soaps : — 
^  '*  Soap  powders  "  and  **  soap  extracts  "  are  simply  preparations  of 


Water. 

^ 

Bodo. 

id-2 

o5« 

0 

II 

L.ift- 

Com- 
bined. 

Free. 

Tallow  eoap   .... 
Marseilles    soap, 
mottled    ....:. 
Palm-oUaoap    .. 
Yellow  aoap  .... 
Cocoa«ntoUBoap 

SlUeate  aoap 

80ft  aoap    

S8-8 

lOlA 
84-4 
98-28 
68 '74 
W4 
48-8 

M-O 

40*9 

82-82 

6-5 
41  •« 

••8 

885 
T-0 

8-a» 

4->0 
10-7 

1-8 

0-25 
10 

1-00 

83'4 

2-8       2-5 

4-95     *• 

1-1    1    6-« 

2-26     0-42 

Soap  Analysia. — Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  tests 
which  can  be  executed  without  special  chemical  knowledge.  To  dc- 
terndne  the  water  in  a  soap — a  most  important  question — a  few  thin 
slices  are  weighed  and  dned  in  a  stove  at  lOS'C.  so  long  as  loss  of 
weight  continues.  The  losi  of  weight  is  the  measure  of  uncombined 
water  in  the  sample.  Added  salts,  such  as  alkaline  silicates,  sul- 
phates, &C.  and  insoluble  earthy  admixtures  are  detected  by  boiling 
a  sample  with  alcohol,  in  which  only  the  soap  proper  dissolves. 
The  residue  is  collected  in  a  filter,  washed  witn  hot  alcohol,  and 
weighed.  An  excessive  proportion  of  surplus  alkali  can  be  detected 
by  aissoWing  the  soap  in  not  water  and  adding  a  sufficiency  of 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt  to  salt  i£  out  The  alkali  remains 
in  solution  and  can  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  a  standai-d  acid 
solution  it  neutralizes. 

Commeree. — Marseilles  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  most  im- 
portant centre  of  the  soap  trade,  a  position  that  city  ori^iially 
achieved  through  its  ready  command  of  the  supplies  of  obve  oil. 
The  city  is  still  very  favourably  situatcil  for  obtaining  supplies 
of  oils  both  locail  and  foreign,  including  sesame,  ground  nut, 
castor  oil,  &c.  In  England  tne  soap  trade  did  not  exist  till  tho 
16th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  monoply  of  soap-making 
was  farmed  to  a  corporation  of  soap-boilers  in  London, — a  proceed- 
ing which  led  to  serious  complicationa  From  1712  to  1853  an 
excise  dutv  ranging  from  Id.  to  3d.  was  levied  on  soap  made  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  heavy  impost  (equal  wnen  3d.  to 
more  than  100  per  cent)  greatly  impeded  the  development  of  the 
industry.  In  1793,  when  the  excise  duty  was  24d.  on  hard  ami 
Ifd.  on  soft  soap,  the  revenue  yielded  was  a  little  over  £400,000  ; 
in  1815  it  was  almost  £750,000 ;  in  1835,  when  tho  duty  was  levied 
at  Ij^d.  and  Id.  respectively  (and  when  a  drawback  was  allowed  for 
soap  used  in  manufactures),  the  revenue  was  almost  £1,000,000 ; 
and  in  1862,  tho  last  year  in  which  the  duty  wan  levied,  it 
amounted  to  £1,1 26, 046, -with  a  drawback  on  exportation  amount- 
ing to  £271,000.  What  the  manufactnre  has  risen  to  since  that 
time  there  is  no  accurate  way  of  estimating.        (W.  D.^J.  PA.) 

SOAP  BARK.  A  vegetable  principle  known  as  "  sap- 
onin," and  chemically  analogous  to  the  arabin  of  soluble 
gums  and  to  mucilage,  forms  with  water  a  lather,  and  is 
on  that  account  available  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  Saponin 
is  obtainable  from  soap  nuts,  tbe  fruit  of  a  Iree,  Saponaria 
offidnafia  and  allied  species;  but  its  most  important  source 
is  tbe  Quillai  bark  of  Chili  yielded  by  a  large  tree,  QuUlaja 
saponaria.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  reduced  to  powder, 
is  employed  in  Chili  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

SOBIESKI,  John,  king  of  Poland.  See  John  III.,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  714,  and  Poland,  vol.  xix.  p.  295. 

SOCAGE  is  a  form  of  tenure.  Bracton,  Britton,  and 
other  old  writers  derived  the  word  from  the  French  soe, 
"a  ploughshare."  Modern  etymologists,  however,  prefer  to 
derive  it  from  the  Old  English  »oc,  "  a  franchise  **  or  "  privi- 
lege," or  the  land  over  which  such  franchise  or  privilege  was 
exercised.  Socage  differs  from  knight  service  in  being 
agricultural  rather  than  military  in  its  nature,  and  from 
frankalmoign  in  being  based  on  temporal  rather  than 
spiritual  services.  It  is  either  free  or  villein.  Free  socage 
i»  capite  was  abolished  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  That  form 
of  free  socage  called  common  socage  is  the  ordinary  modem 
freehold  tenure.  Yarioties  of  it  lu'e  burgage,  gavelkind, 
and  petit  seijeanty.  Scutage,  while  it  existed,  was  another 
variety.  The  only  representative  of  villein  socage  is  the 
comparatively  rare  tenure  of  ancient  demesne  confined  to 
manors,  described  in  Domesday  Book  as  tfrra  regis,  Socago 
tenure  is  said  to  have  formerly  existed  in  Scotland,  The 
descent  of  socage  ladds  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  to 
all  the  sons  equally,  as  was  originally  the  case  in  England. 
(See  BuBOAGB,  Qavelxind,  Rbal  Estate,  Scutagk.  ) 

,*  Including  resin  acids.  "* 
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THE  word  "aociaHsm"  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
having  been  coined  in  England  in  1835.  In  that 
year  a  society  which  received  the  gran<ftloqnent  name 
of  the  *' Association  of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations''  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  Robert  Owen;  and  the 
words  "socialist**  and  ''socialism"  were  first  used  during  the 
discussions  which  arose  in  connexion  with  it.  As  Owen  and 
his  school  had  no  esteem  for  the  political  reform  of  the 
time,  and  kid  aU  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  social 
improvement  and  reconstruction,  it  is  obvious  how  the  name 
came  to  be  recognized  as  suitable  and  distinctive.  The 
term  was  borrowed  from  England  by  a  distinguished 
French  writer,  Reybaud,  in  his  well-known  work  the 
Reformateui's  modernes  (1839),  in  which  he  discussed  the 
theories  of  Saint ->Simon,  Fourier,  and  Owen.  Through 
Reybaud  it  soon  gain  oil  wide  currency  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  now  the  accci>teil  wr,i'ld-historic  name  for  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  movemcnti  of  the  19th  century. 

The  name  was  thus  first  applied  in  England  to  Owen's 
theory  of  social  reconstruction,  and  in  France  to  those 
aliso  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier.  The  be<tt  usage  has 
always  connected  it  with  the  views  of  these  men  and  the 
cognate  opinions  which  have  since  appeared.  The  word, 
however,  is  used  with  a  great  variety  of  meaning  not  only 
in  jKipuIar  speech  and  by  politicians  but  even  by  economists 
a]id  learned  critics  of  socialism.  The  general  tendency  is 
to  regard  as  socialistic  any  interference  with  property 
undertaken  by  society  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  limitation 
of  the^  principle  of  laisaet-faii'e  in  favour  of  the  suffering 
classes^  radical  social  reform  which  disturbs  the  present 
system  of  private  property  as  regulated  by  free  competition. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  the  word  ^^-ill  be  permanently 
used  to  express  the  tendency  indicated  in  these  phrases, 
as  a  general  name  for  tlie  strong  reaction  that  has  now  set 
in  against  the  overstrained  individimlism  and  one-sided 
freedom  which  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 
The  application  is  neither  precise  nor  accurate ;  but  it  is 
use  and  wont  that  determine  the  meaning  of  words^  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  use  and  wont. 

Even  economic  writers  differ  greatly  in  the  meaning 
they  attach  to  the  word.  The  great  Qerman  economist 
Hoscher  defines  it  as  including  "  those  tendencies  which 
demand  a  greater  regard  for  the  common  weal  than  consists 
with  human  nature."  Adolf  Held  says  that  "  we  may  define 
as  socialistic  every  tendency  which  demands  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  individual  will  to  the  community."  Janet 
more  precisely  defines  it  as  follows : — *'  We  call  socialism 
every  doctriue  which  teaches  that  the  state  has  a  right  to 
correct  the  inequality  of  wealth  which  exists  among  men 
and  to  legally  establish  the  balance  by  taking  from  those 
who  have  too  much  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  have  not 
enough,  and  that  in  a  permanent  manner,  and  not  in  such 
and  such  a  particular  case,— a  famine,  for  instance,  a  public 
calamity,  ^c."  Laveleye  explains  it  thus :  **  In  the  first 
place  every  socialistic  doctrine  aims  at  introducing  greater 
equality  in  social  conditions,  and  in  the  second  place  at 
realizing  those  reforms  by  the  law  or  the  state."  Yon 
Scheel  simply  defines  it  as  the  **  economic  philosophy  of  the 
suffering  classes."  Of  all  these  definitions  it  can  only  be 
said  tfiirt  they  more  or  less  faithfully  reflect  current  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  socialism.    They  are  either  too  vague 

1  The  lim  of  the  preMnt  article  U  esMntially  to  giy«  a  history  and  ex- 
position of  aoeialism  in  its  leading  phaaei  aod  piinciplee.  The  point 
of  Tiev  is  objective,— to  explain  what  socialism  has  been  and  is. 
A  eontrorerainl  or  eritical  artida  on  the  tnany  vexed  qnestiona  sng- 
gested  by  tbo  wtject  irould  have  been  iaeonaistent  with  the  plan  of 
this  work. 


or  they  are  misleading,  and  they  quite  raiT  io  dring  out  titt» 
clear  and  strongly  marked  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  phenomena  to  which  the  name  of  socialism  is  properly 
applied.  To  say  that  socialism  exacts  a  greater  regard  for 
the  common  weal  than  is  compatible  with  human  nature 
is  to  pass  sentence  on  the  movement,  not  to  define  it.  In 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  under  all  forms  and  tendencies 
of  government  and  of  social  evolution,  the  will  of  the 
individual  has  been  subordinated  to  the  will  of  society, 
often  unduly  so.  It  is  also  most  misleading  to  speak  as 
if  socialism  must  proceed  from  the  state  as  we  know  it. 
The  early  socialism  proceeded  from  private  effort  and 
experiment.  A  great  deal  of  the  most  notorious  socialism 
of  the  present  day  aims  not  only  at  subverting  the  existing 
state  in  every  form  but  all  the  existing  political  and  social 
institutions.  The  most  powerful  and  most  philosophic, 
that  of  Karl  Marx,  aimed  at  superseding  the  existing 
governments  by  a  vast  international  combination  of  the 
workers  of  all  nations,  without  distinction  of  creed,  colour, 
or  nationality. 

Still  more  objectionable,  however,  is  the  tendency  not 

unfrequently  shown  to  identify  socialism  with  a  violent 

and  lawless  revolutionary  spirit.      As   sometimes  used, 

'*  socialism  "  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  most 

modem  form  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  with  a  suggestion 

of  anarchy  and  dynamite.     This  is  to  confound  the  essence 

of  the  movement  with  an  accidental  feature  more  or  less 

common  to  all  great  innovations.     Every  new  thing  of  any 

moment,  whether  good  or  evil,  has  its  revolutionary  stage 

in  which  it  disturbs  and  upsets  the  accepted  beliefs  and 

institutions.     The  Protestant  Reformation  was  for  more 

than  a  century  and  a  half  the  occasion  of  national  and 

international  trouble  and  bloodshed.     The  suppression  of 

American  slavery  could  not  be  effected  without  a  tiemen- 

I  dous  civil  war.     There  was  a  time  when  the  opinions  com- 

I  prehended  under  the  name  of  **  liberalism  "  had  to  fight  to 

,  the  death  for  toleration;  and  representative  government 

j  was  at  one  time  a  revolutionary  innovation.     The  fact 

I  that  a  movement  is  revolutionary  generally  implies  only 

that  it  is  new,  that  it  is  disposed  to  exert  itself  by  strong 

methods,  and  is  calculated  to  make  great  changes.     It  is 

{  an  unhappy  feature  of  most  great  changes  that  they  have 

been  attended  with  the  exercise  of  force,  but  that  is  be- 

'  cause  the  powers  in  possession  have  generally  attempted 

to  suppress  them  by  the  exercise  of  force. 

In  point  of  fact  socialism  is  one  of  the  most  elastic  and 
protean  phenomena  of  history,  varying  according  to  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  appears  and  with  the 
character  and  opinions  and  institutions  of  the  people  who 
adopt  it.  Such  a  movement  cannot  be  condemned  or 
approved  tn  bloe»  Most  of  the  current  formulas  to  which 
it  has  been  referred  for  praise  or  censure  are  totally  errone- 
ous and  misleading.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  various 
theories  that  go  by  the  name  of  '< socialism"  there  is  a  kernel 
of  principle  that  is  common  to  them  all.  That  principle 
is  of  an  economic  nature,  and  is  most  clear  and  precise. 
The  central  aim  of  socialism  is  to  tenninate  the  divorce  of 
the  workers  from  the  natural  sources  of  subsistence  and 
of  culture.  The  socialist  theory  is  based  on  the  historical 
assertion  that  the  course  of  social  evolution  for  centuries 
has  gradually  been  to  exclude  the  producing  classes  from 
the  possession  of  land  and  capital  and  to  establish  a  new 
subjection,  the  subjection  of  workers,  who  have  nothing 
to  depend  on  but  precarious  wage-labour.  The  socialists 
maintain  that  the  present  system  (in  which  land  and  capital 
are  the  property  of  private  individuals  freely  struggling 
for  increase  of  wealth)  leads  inevitably  to  sociid  and 
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economic  anarchy,  to  the  degradation  of  the  working  man 
and  his  family,  to  the  growth  of  vice  and  idleness  among 
the  wealthy  classes  and  their  dependants,  to  bad  and  in- 
artistic workmanship,  and  to  adulteration  in  all  its  forms ; 
and  that  it  is  tending  more  and  more  to  separate  society 
into  two  classes, — wealthy  millionaires  confronted  with 
an  enormous  mass  of  proletarians, — the  issue  out  of  which 
must  either  be  socialism  or  social  ruin.  To  avoid  all  these 
•evils  and  to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
means  and  appliances  of  happiness,  the  socialists  propose 
that  land  and  capital,  which  are  the  requisites  of  labour 
and  the  sources  of  all  wealth  and  culture,  should  become 
the  property  of  society,  and  be  managed  by  it  for  the 
general  good.  In  thus  maintaining  that  society  should 
assume  the  management  of  industry  and  secure  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  its  fruits  socialists  are  agreed,  but  in 
the  most  important  points  of  detail  they  differ  very  greatly. 

They  differ  as  to  the  form  society  will  take  in  carrying 
out  the  socialist  programme,  as  to  the  relation  of  local 
bodies  to  the  central  government,  and  whether  there  is  to 
be  any  central  government,  or  any  government  at  all  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word^  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
national  idea  in  the  society  of  the  future,  <fec.  They 
differ  also  as  to  what  should  be  regarded  as  an  "equitable" 
system  of  distribution.  The  school  of  Saint-Simon  advo- 
cated a  social  hierarchy  in  which  every  man  should  be 
placed  according  to  his  capacity  and  rewarded  according,  to 
fai3  works.  In  the  communities  of  Fourier  the  minimum 
of  subsistence  was  to  be  guaranteed  to  each  out  of  the 
common  gain,  the  remainder  to  be  divided  between  labour, 
capital,  and  talent, — five-twelfths  going  to  the  first,  four- 
twelfths  to  the  second,  and  three -twelfths  to  the  third. 
At  the  revolution  of  1848  Louh  Blanc  pi'oposed  that  remu- 
neration should  be  equal  for  all  members  of  his  iocial  toork- 
ahops.  In  the  programme  drawn  up  by  the  united  social 
democrats  of  Germany  (Gotha,  1875)  it  is  i^rovided  that 
all  shall  enjoy  the  results  of  labour  "according  to  their 
reasonable  wants,"  all  of  course  being  bound  to  work. 
It  is  needless  to  say  also  that  the  theories  of  socialism 
have  been  held  in  connexion  *  with  the  most  varying 
opinions  in  philosophy  and  religion.  A  great  deal  of 
the  historic  socialism  has  been  regarded  as  a  necessary 
implicate  of  idealism.  Most  of  the  prevailing  socialism 
of  the  day  is  based  on  the  frankest  and  most  outspoken 
revolutionary  materialLim.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
socialists  hold  that  their  system  is  a  necessary  outcome 
of  Christianity,  that  8ocialii<m  and  Christianity  are  essen- 
tial the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  should  be  said  that  the 
ethics  of  socialism  are  closely  akin  to  the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  not  identical  with  them. 

Still  it  should  be  insisted  that  the  basis  of  socialism 
is  economic,  involving  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
relation  of  labour  to  Land  and  capital, — a  change  which 
will  largely  affect  production,  but  will  entirely  revolu- 
tionize the  existing  system  of  distribution.  But,  while 
its  basis  is  economic,  socialism  implies  and  carries  with  it 
a  diange  in  the  political,  ethical,  technical,  and  artistic 
arrangements  and  institutions  of  society  which  would  con- 
stitute a  revolution  greater  probably  than  has  ever  taken 
plaee  in  human  history,  greater  than  the  transition  from 
the  ancient  to  the  mediaeval  world,  or  from  the  latter 
to  the  existing  order  of  society.  In  the  first  place,  such 
a  change  generally  assimies  as  its  political  complement 
the  most  thoroughly  democi-atic  organization  of  society. 
The  early  socialism  of  Owen  and  Saint -Simon  wa* 
marked  by  not  a  little  of  the  autocratic  spirit;  but 
the  tendency  of  the  present  socialism  is  more  and  more 
to  ally  itself  with  the  most  advanced  democracy.  So- 
cialism, in  fact,  claims  to  be  the  economic  complement 
of  democracy,  maintaining  that  without  a  fundamental 


economic  change  political  privilege  has  neither  meaning 
nor  value.  In  the  second  place,  socialism  naturally  goes 
with  an  unselfish  or  altruistic  system  of  ethics.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  old  societies  was  the  exjiloita- 
tion  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  under  the  systems  of 
slavery,  serfdom^  and  wage-la]>our.  Under  the  sociaUstic 
regime  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  strong  and 
talented  to  use  their  superior  force  and  richer  endowments 
in  the  service  of  their  fellow-men  without  distinction  of 
class  or  nation  or  creed.  In  the  third  place,  socialii'tj 
maintain  that  under  their  system  and  no  other  can  the 
highest  excellence  and  beauty  be  realized  in  industrial 
production  and  in  art,  whereas  under  the  present  syptem 
beauty  and  thoroughness  are  alike  sacrificed  to  cheapness, 
which  is  a  necessity  of  successful  competition.  Lastly, 
the  socialists  refuse  to  admit  that  individual  happiness  or 
freedom  or  character  would  be  sacrificed  under  the  social 
arrangements  they  propose.  They  believe  that  under  the 
present  system  a  free  and  harmonious  development  of  indi- 
vidual capacity  and  happiness  is  possible  only  for  the  privi- 
leged minority,  and  that  socialism  alone  can  open  up  a 
fair  opportunity  for  all.  They  believe,  ii'  short,  that  there 
is  no  opposition  whatever  between  socialism  and  indi- 
viduality rightly  understood,  that  these  two  are  comple- 
ments the  one  of  the  other,  that  in  socialism  alone  may 
every  individual  have  hope  of  free  development  and  a  full 
realization  of  himself. 

Having  seen,  then,  how  wide  a  social  revolution  is 
implied  in  the  socialistic  scheme  of  reconstruction,  let  us 
repeat  (1)  that  the  essence  of  the  theory  consists  in  this 
— associated  production  with  a  collective  capital  with 
the  view  to  an  equitable  dLstribntion.  In  the  words  of 
Schaffle,  "the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  socialism  u  the  trans- 
formation of  private  competing  cax'itals  into  a  united 
collective  capital"  {Quintessetu  des  Sociotlfatniu).  A.  Wag- 
ner's more  elaborate  definition  of  it  (in  his  Gruftdfeffunj/) 
is  entirely  in  agreement  with  that  of  Schaffle.  Tias  is 
the  principle  on  which  all  the  schools  of  socialism,  how- 
ever opposed  otherwise,  are  at  One.  Such  a  system,  while 
insisting  on  collective  capital  (including  land),  is  quite 
consistent  with  private  property  in  other  forms,  and  with 
perfect  freedom  in  the  use  of  one's  own  share  in  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  associated 
labour.  A  thoroughgoing  socialism  demands  that  thid 
principle  should  be  applied  to  the  capital  and  production 
of  the  whole  world ;  only  then  can  it  attain  to  supreme 
and  perfect  realization.  But  a  sober-minded  socialism 
will  admit  that  the  varions  intermediate  stages  in  which ' 
the  principle  finds  a  partial  application  are  so  far  a  true 
and  real  development  of  the  socialistic  idea.  (2)  Rocialism 
is  both  a  theory  of  social  evolution  and  a  working  force  in 
the  history  of  the  19th  century.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
socialists,  such  as  Bodbertus,  regard  their  theory  as  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  social  development  of  the  future  rather 
than  as  a  subject  of  agitation.  In  their  view  pocialism  im 
the  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  society,  destined  after 
many  generations  to  supersede  capitalism,  as  capitalism 
displaced  feudalism  and  feudalism  i>ucceeded  to  slavery. 
Even  the  majority  of  the  most  active  f<ocialists  couxider  the 
question  as  still  in  the  stage  of  agitation  and  propaganda, 
their  present  task  being  that  of  enlightening  the  m&ssOb 
until  the  consummation  of  the  present  social  developmeiit, 
and  the  declared  bankruptcy  of  the  present  social  order, 
shall  have  delivered  the  world  into  their  hand;*.  Socialism, 
therefore,  is  for  the  most  part  a  theory  affecting  tho 
future,  more  or  less  remote,  and  has  only  to  a  limited 
degree  gained  a  real  and  practical  footing  in  the  Ufe  of  our 
time.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  its  theories 
have  most  powerfully  affected  all  the  ablest  recent 
economic  writers  of  Germany,  and  have  even  considerably 
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modified  German  legislation.  Its  influence  is  rapidly 
growing  among  the  lower  and  also  afnong  the  most  ad- 
vanced classes  in  ahnoet  every  country  dominated  by 
European  culture,  following  as  a  destroying  negation  the 
development  of  capitalism.  (3)  In  its  doctrinal  aspects 
socialism  is  most  interesting  as  a  criticism  of  the  present 
economic  order,  of  what  socialists  call  the  capitalistic  system, 
with  which  the  existing  land  system  is  connected.  Under 
the  present  economic  order  land  and  capital  (the  material 
and  instruments  without  which  industry  ia  impossible) 
are  the  property  of  a  class,  employing  a  class  of  wage- 
labourers  handicapped  by  their  exclusion  from  land  and 
capital  Competition  is  the  general  rule  by  which  the 
share  of  the  members  of  those  classes  in  the  fruits  of  pro- 
duction is  determined.  Against  this  system  critical  social- 
ism is  a  reasoned  protest ;  and  it  is  at  issue  abo  with  the 
prevailing  political  economy,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  or 
maint4iin«  the  permanence  or  righteousness  of  this  eco- 
nomic order.  Of  the  economic  optimism  implied  in  the 
historic  doctrine  of  laisse^faire  socialism  is  ai^  uncom- 
promising rejection.  (4)  Socialism  is  usually  re^^uded  as 
a  phase  of  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  labour, 
for  the  complete  participation  of  the  working  classes  in 
the  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  inheritance  of  the 
human  race.  This  is  certainly  the  most  substantial  and 
most  prominent  part  of  tbe  socialiBt  programme,  the 
working  classes  being  the  most  numerous  and  the  worst 
sufferers  from  the  present  r^gime^  Jhis  view,  however, 
is  rather  one-sided,  for  socialism  jclaims  not  less  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  small  capitalist  gradually  crushed  by 
tl^  competition  of  the  larger,  iuid  in  the  interest  abo  o^  the 
large  capitalist,  whose  position  is  endangered  by  the  huoe 
immanageabJeness  of  lus  success,  and  by  the  world-wide 
lieonomic  anarchy  from  which  even  the  greatest  are  not 
secure.  Still  it  is  the  deliverance  of  the  working  class 
that  stands  in  the  front  of  every  socialistic  theoiy ;  and, 
tboogh  the  initiative  in  socialist  speculation  and  action 
has  usually  come  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  yet 
it  ia  to  the  working  men  that  they  generally  appeal 

While  recognizing  the  great  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
^ord  "socialism,"  we  have  treated  it  as  properly  a  pheno- 
menon of  tlie  19tii  century,  beginning  in  France  with 
Saint-Simon  and  Fourier,  in  England  with  Robert  Owen, 
and  most  powerfully  represented  at  the  present  day  by  the 
school  of  Karl  Marx.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  there 
are  definitions  of  the  word  which  would  give  it  a  wider 
range  of  meaning  and  a  more  ancient  beginnlag,  com- 
pared with  which  capitalism  is  but  oi  ye«terdav, — "virhich 
would,  in  fact,  make  it  as  old  as  human  society  itself.  In 
the  early  stages  of  human  development,  when  the  tribe  or 
the  village  community  was  the  social  unit,  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  indiviaual  to  the  society  in  which  he  dwelt  was 
the  rule,  and  common  property  was  the  prevalent  form. 
In  thedevelopment  of  the  idea  of  property,  especially  as  re- 
gards land,  three  successive  histoncal  stages  are  broadly  re- 
cognized,—common  property  and  common  enjoyment  of  it, 
common  property  and  private  ezyoyment,  private  property 
and  private  enjoyment.  The  last  form  did  not  attain  to  full 
expression  till  the  end  ofthe  1 8th  century,  when  the  principle 
of  individual  freedom,  which  was  really  a  reaction  against 
privileged  restriction,  was  proclaimed  as  a  positive  axiom 
of  government  and  of  economics.  The  free  individual 
straggle  for  wealth  and  for  the  social  advantages  dependent 
on  wealth  b  a  comparatively  recent  thing,  in  all  periods 
of  history  the  state  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  interpose 
in  the  arrangraients  of  property, — sometimes  in  favour  of 
the  poor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  poor  law,  which 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  socialistic  measure.  Moreover, 
aH  through  history  revolts  in  favour  of  a  rearrangement  of 
property  have  been  veiy  frequent.    And  in  the  sedetiee 


of  the  Catholic  Church  we  have  a  permanent  example  of 
common  property  and  a  common  enjoyment  of  it. 

How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  socialism  of  the  19th 
century  from  these  old-world  phenomena,  and  especially 
from  the  communism  ^  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in 
history  t  To  this  query  socialists,  especially  of  the  school 
of  Marx,  have  a  clear  and  precise  answer.  Socialism  us  a 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  sodiety  which  could  not  arrive 
till  the  conditions  necessary  to  it  had  been  established. 
The  first  and  most  essential  of  these  was  the  development 
of  the  great  industrialism  which  after  a  long  period  of  pre- 
paration and  gradual  growth  began  to  reach  its  culminating 
point  with  the  inventions  and  technical  improvements,  with 
the  application  of  steam  and  the  rise  of  the  factory  system,  in 
England  towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  <;entury.  Under  this 
system  industry  was  organized  into  a  vast  social  operation, 
and  was  thus  aLneady  socialized ;  but  it  was  a  system  that 
was  expbited  by  the  individual  owner  of  the  capital  at 
his  own  pleasure  and  for  his  own  behoof.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  competition  of  the  large  industry,  the  small 
capitalist  is  gradually  crushed  out,  and  the  working  pro- 
ducen  become  wage-labourera  organized  and  drilled  in 
immense  factories  and  workshops.  The  development  of 
this  system  still  continues  and  is  enveloping  the  whole 
worid.  Such  is  the  industrial  revolution.  F^uallel  with 
this  a  revolution  in  the  world  of  ideas  equally  great  and 
equally  necessary  to  the  rise  of  socialism  has  taken  place. 
This  change  of  thought  which  made  its  world-historic 
announcement  in  the  French  Revolution  made  reason  the 
supreme  judge  and  had  freedom  for  its  great  practical 
watchwoid.  It  was  represented  in  the  economic  sphere 
by  the  school  of  Adam  Smith.  Socialism  was  an  outcome 
of  it  too^  and  first  of  all  in  Saint-Simon  and  his  school 
professed  to  give  the  positive  and  constructive  corrective  to 
a  negative  movement  which  did  not  see  that  it  was  merely 
negative  and  therefore  temporary.  In  other  words,  Saint- 
Simon  may  be  said  to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  antl  Adam  Smith. 
Thus  socialism  professes  to  be  the  legitimate  child  of  two 
greal  revolutions,— -of  the  industrial  revolution  which  began 
to  establish  itself  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th 
century,  and  of  the  parallel  revolution  in  thought  which 
about  the  same  time  found  most  prominent  expression  in 
France.  Robert  Owen  worked  chief  y  under  the  influence 
of  the  former ;  Saint^imon  and  Fourier  grew  up  under 
the  latter.  The  conspiracy  of  Btfbeuf  is  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  crude  revolutionary  communism  not  essen- 
tiuly  different  from  the  rude  efforts  in  communism  made  in 
earlier  periods  of  history.  With  Saint-Simon  and  Owen 
historic  socialism  really  begins,  and  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
fact,  but  has  had  a  continuous  and  widening  development, 
the  succession  of  socialistic  teaching  and  propaganda  being 
taken  up  by  one  country  after  another  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  t 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  rise  of  socialism  as  a  new 
and  reasoned  theory  of  society  was  relative  to  the  industrial 
revolution  and  to  the  ideas  proclaimed  in  -the  French 
Revolution,  prominent  among  which,  besides  the  much 
emphasized  idea  of  freedom  and  the  less  easily  realized 
id^s  of  equality  and  fraternity,  was  the  conception  of  the 
wortk  and  dignity  of  labour.  Though  Owen  was  most 
largely  influenced  by  the  former  and  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier  by  tiie  latter,  it  is  certain  that  all  three  were 


>  As  iu«d  in  euirent  speech,  and  also  in  economics,  no  very 
definite  line  (^  distinction  between  communism  and  socialism  can  be 
dzswn.  G«neFaU]r  speaking  commonism  is'  a  term  for  a  system  of 
common  property,  and  th^  should  be  aooepted  as  the  reasonably 
ooneet  usage  of  the  word ;  but  eren  by  socialists  it  is  frequently  used 
as  practically  synonymous  with  sociidism.  Ck>llectiTism  is  a  word 
which  haa  recently  come  into  vogue  to  express  the  economic  basiii  of 
socialism  as  above  ezphuned. 
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greatly  affected  by  lK)th  tlie  new  moTeraents.  The  motive 
lK)wer  in  Owen's  career  was  the  philanthropy  and  humani- 
tarianism  of  the  18th  century.  He  had  grown  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  industrial  revolution ;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  pioneers  in  the  improvement  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. No  one  could  be  more  deeply  conscious  of  the 
enormous  abuses  of  the  factory  py^item ;  and  no  one  better 
knew  the  wonderful  services  it  could  render  if  technical 
improvement  were  only  made  subordinate  to  human  well- 
being.  In  the  career  of  Owen  we  see  the  new  spirit  of 
the  18th  century  seeking  to  bring  the  :nechani^m  of  the 
new  industrial  system  under  the  direction  of  a  nobler  prin- 
ciple, in  which  the  good  of  all  should  be  the  great  and 
.-^fole  aim.  The  position  of  Saint-Simon  was  considerably 
different,  yet  akin.  As  Owen  had  before  his  eyes  the  evils 
of  a  young  but  gigantic  industrialism,  Saint-Simon  con- 
templated the  hoary  abuses  of  an  idle  and  privileged 
feudalism,  fearfully  shaken  no  doubt  by  the  Revolution, 
but  still  strong  in  Europe,  and  in  France  as  eL^ewhere 
powerfully  revived  during  the  period  after  Waterloo.  Saint- 
Simon  saw  that  a  new  world,  an  industrial  world  resting 
on  Labour,  had  arisen,  while  the  old  feudal  and  theological 
vfOTld—fniiiearU  courtiers  and  a  clergy  steeped  in  ignorance 
— still  ruled.  AH  this  array  of  parasites,  who  had  no  longer 
any  useful  function  to  perform  for  spciety,  Saint-Simon 
sought  to  replace  by  the  industrial  chiefs  and  scientific 
leaders  as  the  real  working  heads  of  the  French  2>oople. 
Only  he  expected  that  these  exceptionally  gifted  men, 
instead  of  exploiting  the  labour  of  othei*s,  should  control 
an  industrial  France  for  the  general  good.  Neither  Owen 
nor  Saint-Simon  was  revolutionary  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Owen  was  most  anxious  that  the  English  and  other  Govem- 
ments  should  adopt  his  projects  of  socialistic  reform. 
Leading  statesmen  and  royal  ]>ersonages  befriended  him. 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  political  refoiius  of  1832;  he 
reckoned  the  political  side  of  chartism  as  of  no  account, 
and  he  jjref erred  socialistic  experiment  under  autocratic 
giidance  until  the  A^orkmen' should  be  trained  to  rule 
themselves.  The  same  autocratic  tendency  was  very  pro- 
nounced in  Saint-Simon  and  his  schooL  His  first  appeal 
was  to  Louis  XVIII.  He  wished  to  supersede  the  feudal 
aristocracy  by  a  working  aristocracy  of  merit.  His  school 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  warn  the  Governments  of 
Europe  of  the  rise  of  revolutionary  socialism.  (For  further 
information  as  to  Saint-Simon  and  his  school,  see  Saint- 
Simon.)  The  good  and  bad  aspects  of  the  Saint-Simon 
socialism  are  too  obvious  to  require  elucidation  in  this 
article.  The  antagonism  between  the  old  economic  order 
and  the  new  had  only  begun  to  declare  itself.  The  extent 
and  violence  of  the  disease  were  not  yet  apparent ;  both 
diagnosis  and  remedy  wore  superficial  and  premature. 
Such  deep-seated  organic  disorder  was  not  to  be  conjured 
away  by  the  waving  of  a  magic  wand.  T*he  movement 
was  all  too  Utopian  ajid  extravagant  in  much  of  its  activity. 
The  most  prominent  portion  of  the  school  attacked  social 
order  in  its  essential  jwint — the  family  morality — adopting 
the  worst  features  of  a  fantastic,  arrogant,  and  prurient 
afiwierdotalism,  and  parading  them  in  the  face  of  Europe. 
Thus  it  ha2)pencd  that  a  school  which  attracted  so  many 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  young  men  of  France, 
which  was  so  striking  and  original  in  its  criticism  of  the 
existing  condition  of  things,  which  was  so  strong  in  the 
Hpicit  of  initiative,  and  was  in  many  ways  po  noble,  un- 
selhsh,  and  aspiring,  sank  amidst  the  laughter  and  indigna- 
tion of  a  scandalized  society. 

The  beginning  of  socialism  may  be  dated  from  1817,  the 
year  when  Owen  laid  his  scheme  for  a  socialistic  com- 
munity before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  poor  law,  the  year  also  that  the  speculations  of 
BAint-Simoa  definitely  took  a  socialistic  direction.     The 


outlines  of  the  history  of  socialism  are  very  simple. 
Till  1850  there  was  a  double  movement  in  France  and 
England.  In  the  former  country  after  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier  the  movement  was  rei)resented  chiefly  by  Proudhon 
and  Louis  Blanc.  In  England  after  Owen  the  moTen.cnt 
was  taken  up  by  the  body  of  Christian  socialists  associated 
with  l^faurice  and  Kingsley.  The  more  recent  socialinn  is 
due  chiefly  to  German  and  tiLso  Ilussian  thinkers,  but  is 
generally  international  both  in  sympathy  and  activity. 

Considered  as  a  purely  literary  and  ppeculative  product, 
the  socialism  of  Fourie'T  was  prior  to  tho^^e  of  both  Owen  and 
Saint-Simon.  His  great  work,  T/teone  dis  Qvatre  Motive- 
lUfntSf  was  published  as  early  as  1808.  The  socialism  of 
Fourier,  however,  scarcely  attracted  any  attention  and 
exercised  no  influence  till  those  of  Owen  and  Saint-Simon 
were  on  the  decline.  His  system  is  one  in  which  the 
wildest  fantasy  is  mixed  with  ingenious  theory  and  the 
most  searching  critioibm  of  the  present  competitive  syi<tcm ; 
even  yet  it  is  almost  unrivalled  in  pungency  and  effective- 
ness. The  pantheistic  conception  of  the  world  which 
underlay  the  Saint-Si monian  theory  of  the  "  rehabilitation 
of  the  flesh  "  formed  the  basis  also  of  the  social  ethics  and 
arrangements  of  Fourier.  According  to  Fourier,  evil  i*  the 
artificial  product  and  attendant  of  civilization,  the  result  of 
IHjrverted  human  in^titutionp,  which  have  run  counter  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  Creator  in  2>ronouncing  passionit  and  affec- 
tions to  be  bad  which  are  simply  natural.  Between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator  there  have  been  5000  years  of 
misunderstanding.  There  is  but  one  way  of  removing  tliis 
misunderstanding, — to  give  a  free  and  healthy  and  com- 
plete development  to  our  paAsions.  Tliis  Fourier  sought 
to  accom})Ush  in  his  phalan^fs,  which,  united  in  a  system 
of  free  federation,  would,  as  he  Iwjlicved,  soon  cover  the 
world  (see  Foukier). 

The  year  1830  was  an  important  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  socialism.  During  the  fermentation  of  that 
time  the  activity  of  the  Saint-Simon  school  came  to  a  crisis, 
and  the  ideas  of  Fouiier  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
practical  effect.  Some  of  the  Saint-Sinionians  joined  him. 
The  movement  in  France  was  short-lived ;  and  the  numerous 
experiments  tried  in  America  were  not  more  successful. 
One  of  the  most  notable  societies  suggested  by  Fourier'a 
influence,  but  entirely  free  from  his  immoral  tcndeucie<s, 
was  Brook  Farm,  established  by  George  Itiplty  and  otlier 
cultured  Americans  in  18:10.  A  most  prai.-«ewoi*thy  and 
successful  institution  also  suggested  by  the  teaching  of 
Fourier  is  the  FamiUsthre  at  Guise  (Aijiiie)  eoaductcd  by  M. 
Godin.  But  by  far  the  greatest  result  of  the  revolution  of 
1830  was  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  conti-ast  be- 
tween the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat.  Hitherto  thc^e 
two  classes  had  fought  i«ide  by  side  against  feudalism  and 
the  reaction.  The  bourgeoisie  were  i*^w  rulers,  and  the 
proletariat  became  the  revolutionary  party,  the  fir^t  outbreak 
under  the  new  conditions  taking  place  at  Lyons  in  1831, 
when  the  starving  workmen  ro/«e  to  arms  with  the  device, 
**  Live  workini;  or  die  fighting."  During  thp  lattor  half 
of  the  reign  of  the  bourgeois  king  Louis  rhilii)pe  Paris  be- 
came more  than  ever  the  centre  of  socialistic  fermentation. 
In  1 839  Louis  Blanc  published  his  Ort/rtnisution  dn  Travail^ 
and  Cabet  his  Voyage  en  Icarie.  In  1840  Proudhon  pub- 
lished his  book  on  property.  At  this  period  Paris  counted 
among  her  visitors  Lassalle,  the  founder  of  the  social  de- 
mocracy of  Germany ;  Karl  ^larx,  the  chief  of  scientific 
international  socialism ;  and  Bakunin,  the  apostle  of 
anarchhim. 

The  socialism  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  was  largely 
speculative,  imaginative,  and  Utopian,  and  had  only  a  very 
remote  connexion  with  the  practical  life  of  their  tinu 
With  Louis  Blanc  (1811-1882)  socialism  came  into  real 
contact  with  the  public  history  of  France.     The  most  con- 
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spicnoDB  feature  of  Loois  Blanc's  teaching  was  that  he 
demanded  the  democratic  organization  of  the  state  as  pre- 
paratory to  social  reorganization.  His  system,  therefore, 
had  a  poeitiYe  and  practical  basis,  in  so  far  as  it  allied 
itself  to  a  dominant  tendency  in  the  existing  state.  Louis 
Blanc  was  an  eminent  journalist,  bom  at  Madrid,  where 
his  father  had  a  high  post  on  the  finances  of  King  Joseph. 
Bia  celebrated  work  on  socialism,  OrganUation  du  TravaUy 
exerted  a  very  large  influence  on  the  thought  of  France. 
The  formula  of  progress,  says  Louis  Blanc,  is  double  in 
its  unity, — ^moral  and  material  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
all  by  the  free  co^iperation  of  all  and  their  fraternal  associa- 
tion. He  saw,  however,  that  the  great  end  of  social  re- 
form could  not  be  attained  without  political  reform.  It 
was  not  enough  to  discover  the  true  methods  for  inaugurat- 
ing the  principle  of  association  and  the  organization  of 
labour  according  to  the  rules  of  reason,  justice,  and  human- 
ity. It  was  necessary  to  have  political  power  on  the  side 
of  social  reform,  political  power  resting  on  the  chambers, 
on  the  tribunals,  and  on  the  army ;  not  to  take  it  as  an  in- 
stroment  was  to  meet  it  as  an  obstacle.  For  these  reasons 
he  wished  to  see  the  state  constituted  on  a  thoroughly 
democratic  basis  as  the  first  condition  of  success.  He 
demanded  that  the  state  thus  reformed  should  establish 
associations,  which  he  called  iocial  workshops,  for  co-opera- 
tive production.  The  money  should  be  provided  by  the 
state,  which  also  should  draw  up  the  rules.  The  state 
should  appoint  the  functionaries  for  the  first  year.  After 
that  the  workmen  should  elect  their  own  managers. 
"Though  the  false  and  anti-social  education  given  to  the 
preset  generation  makes  it  difficult  to  find  any  other 
motive  of  emulation  and  encouragement  than  a  higher 
salary,  the  wages  will  be  equaJ,  as  the  ideas  and 
character  of  men  will  be  changed  by  an  absolutely  new 
education."  Louis  Blanc  hoped  that  private  firms  would 
not  be  able  to  exist  under  the  competition  of  such  associa- 
tions, and  that  the  latter  would  in  .time  absorb  all  the 
[ffoduction  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  infiuence 
exerted  by  Louis  Bhwc  and  the  working  men's  party  in 
the  provisional  Government  of  1848,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
his  plans  obtained  a  fair  hearing  or  a  fair  trial.  His 
schemes  were  certainly  not  carried  out  in  the  national 
workshops  of  that  year.  These  were  reallv  a  travesty  of 
Louis  Blanc's  proposals,  instituted  expressly  to  discredit 
them.  They  were  simply  means  of  finding  work  for  a 
motley  proletariat  thrown  out  of  employment  during  the 
period  of  revolutionary  disturbance ;  and  these  men  were 
pnt  to  unproductive  work,  whereas  of  course  Louis  Blanc 
contemplated  nothing  but  productive  work,  and  the  men 
he  proposed  to  invite  to  join  his  associations  were  to  give 
goarantees  of  character.  The  months  following  the  re- 
volution of  February  were,  moreover,  a  period  of  industrial 
stagnation  and  insecurity,  when  any  new  project  of  trade, 
either  on  the  old  or  new  lines,  had  very  Uttle  prospect  of 
SQccess.  This  remark  applies  largely  also  to  the  private 
associations  for  co-operative  production  subsidized  by  the 
r^nblican  Government  These  were  more  closely  akin  to 
the  plans  of  Louis  Blanc ;  but  to  them  also  the  times  were 
unfavourable^  and  the  help  given  them  was  both  scanty 
and  injudicious.  As  one  of  the  leaders  during  this  diffi- 
colt  crisis  Louis  Blanc  had  neither  personal  force  nor 
enduring  political  influence  sufficient  to  secure  any  con- 
siderable snoceas  for  his  cause.  He  was  an  amiable  and 
gonial  enthusiast,  but  without  weight  enough  to  be  a  con- 
troller of  men  on  a  wide  scale.  The  labour  conferences  at 
the  Luxembourg,  over  which  he  presided,  ended  also  as 
his  opponents  desired,  without  any  tangible  result  The 
proletariat  at  F^tfis,  incensed  at  the  closing  of  the  national 
workshops,  rose  in  armed  insurrection,  which  was  over- 
thrown by  Oavai^nac  in  the  sanguiDaiy  days  of  Jnne  (see 


Cavaiokao).  Louis  Blanc  was  in  no  way  implicated  in 
the  revolt,  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  go  into  exile  in 
England.  With  the  bloodshed  of  the  days  of  June  French 
socialism  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  a  considerable  force. 
Socialism  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word  was  indeed 
only  partially  responsible  for  the  insurrection.  It  was  a 
rising  of  a  proletariat  not  particularly  versed  in  theories 
of  social  reconstruction,  but  deeply  incensed  at  the  re- 
actionary measures  of  their  rulers.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  it  destroyed  the  most  enterprising  leaders  of  the  work- 
men and  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  remainder,  it  thoroughly 
repressed  the  tendency  to  innovation  amongst  them  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  while  the  false  prosperity  of  the  second 
empire  removed  their  most  crying  grievances.  Under 
Kapoleon  IIL  there  was  consequentiy  comparative  quiet- 
ness in  France.  Even  the  International  had  very  littie 
influence  on  French  soil,  though  Freroh  working  men  had 
an  important  share  in  starting  it 

Compared  with  the  parallel  movement  in  France  the 
early  socialism  of  England  had  an  uneventful  history  (see 
OwEN^.  ^  In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  Owen's 
work  It  is  necessary  to  recall  some  of  the  more  important 
features  of  the  social  condition  of  the  country  in  his  time. 
The  English  worker  had  no  fixed  interest  in  the  soil  He 
had  no  voice  either  in  local  or  national  government  He 
had  litUe  education  or  none  at  all.  His  dwelling  was 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  right  even  of  combination 
was  denied  him  till  1824.  The  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  were  miserably  low.  The  workman's  s^ue  in  the 
benefits  of  the  industrud  revolution  was  doubtful.  Great 
numbers  of  his  class  were  reduced  to  utter  poverty  and 
ruin  by  the  great  changes  consequent  on  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery;  the  tendency  to  readjustment 
was  slow  and  continually  disturbed  by  f rec^  change.  The 
hours  of  work  were  mercilessly  long.  He  had  to  compete 
against  the  labour  of  women,  and  of  children  brought  fre- 
quently at  the  age  of  five  or  six  from  the  workhouses. 
These  children  had  to  work  the  same  long  houn  as  the 
adults,  and  they  were  sometimes  strapped  by  the  over- 
seers till  the  blood  came.  Destitute  as  tiiey  so  often  were 
of  parental  protection  and  oversight,  with  both  sexes 
huddled  togetiier  under  immoral  and  insanitary  conditions^ 
it  was  only  natural  that  th^  should  fall  into  the  worst 
habits,  and  that  their  ofTspri/ig  should  to  such  a  lament- 
able degree  be  vicious,  improvident,  and  physically  de- 
generate. In  a  country  where  the  labourers  had  neither 
education  nor  political  or  social  rights,  and  where  the 
peasantry  were  practically  landless  serfs,  the  old  English 
poor-law  was  only  a  doubtful  part  of  an  evil  system.  All 
these  permanent  causes  of  mischief  were  aggravated  by 
special  causes  connected  with  the  cessation  of  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  which  are  well  known.  It  was  in  such  circum- 
stances, when  English  pauperism  had  become  a  grave 
national  question,  that  Owen  first  brought  forward  his 
scheme  of  socialism  (1817).  In  his  communities,  which 
were  intended  to  be  self-dependent  units,  Owen  sought  to 
provide  the  best  education  and  the  constant  exercise  of 
unselfish  intelligence,  to  unite  the  advantages  of  town  and 
country,  and  to  correct  the  monotonous  activity  of  the 
factory  with  the  greatest  variety  of  occupation,  while 
utilizing  all  the  latest  improvements  in  industrial  technique. 
The  causes  of  Owen's  failure  in  establishing  his  communi- 
ties are  obvious  enough.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  socialism,  he  injured  the  social  cause  by  going  out 
of  his  way  to  attack  the  historic  religions  and  the  accepted 
views  on  marriage,  by  his  quixotry  and  tediousness,  by 
refusing  to  see  that  for  the  mass  of  men  measures  of 
transition  from  an  old  to  a  new  system  must  be  adopted. 
If  he  had  been  truer  to  his  earlier  methods  and  retained 
the  autocmtic  guidance  of  his  e^>eriments,  the  chances  o* 
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sacceas  would  have  been  greater.  Above  all,  Owen  bad  too 
great  faith  in  human  nature,  and  he  did  not  understand 
the  laws  of  social  evolution.  His  great  doctrine  of  the 
influence  of  circumstances  in  the  formation  of  character 
was  only  a  very  crude  way  of  expressing  the  law  of  social 
continuity  so  much  emphasized  by  recent  socialism.  He 
thought  that  he  could  break  the  chain  of  continuity,  and 
as  by  magic  create  a  new  set  of  circumstances,  which 
would  forthwith  produce  a  new  generation,  of  rational  and 
unselfish  men.  The  time  was  too  strong  for  him,  and 
the  current  of  English  history  swept  past  him.  Even  a 
very  brief  account  of  Owen,  however,  would  be  incomplete 
without  indicating  his  relation  to  Malthus.  Against  Mal- 
thus  he  showed  tkit  the  wealth  of  the  country  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  mechanical  improvement,  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  problem,  therefore, 
was  not  to  restrict  population,  but  to  institute  rational 
social  arrangements  and  to  secure  a  fair  distribution  of 
wealth.  Whenever  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  of 
his  communities  increased  beyond  the  maximum,  new 
ones  should  be  created,  until  they  extended  over  the  whole 
world,  uniting  all  in  one  great  republic  with  one  interest. 
There  would  be  no  fear  of  over-population  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Its  evils  were  then  felt  in  Ireland  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  that  condition  of  things  was  owing  to  the  total 
want  of  the  most  .ordinary  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
blinded  authorities  of  the  world.  The  period  would  prob- 
ably never  arrive  when  the  earth  would  be  full ;  but  if  it 
should  the  human  race  will  be  good,  intelligent,  and  rational, 
and  would  know  much  better  than  the  present  irrational 
generation  how  to  provide  for  the  occurrence.  Such  was 
Owen's  socialist  tjreatment  of  the  population  problem. 

In  England  the  reform  of  1832  had  the  same  effect  as 
the  revolution  of  July  (1830)  in  France :  it  brought  the 
middle  class  into  power,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  work- 
men emphasized  their  existence  as  a  separate  class.  The 
discontent  of  the  workmen  now  found  expression  in  Chart- 
ism. As  is  obvious  from  the  contents  of  the  charter, 
Chartism  was  most  prominently  a  demand  for  political 
reform;  but  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  ultimate  aim 
the  movement  was  more  essentially  economic.  As  regards 
tlie  study  of  socialism,  the  interest  of  this  movement  lies 
greatly  in  the  fact  that  in  its  organs  the  doctrine  of  "  sur- 
plus  value  "  afterwards  elaborated  by  Marx  as  the  basis  of 
his  system  is  broadly  and  emphatically  enunciated.  While 
the  worker  produces  all  the  wealth,  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  meagre  share  necessary  to  support 
his  existence  and  the  surplus  goes  to  the  capitalist,  who, 
with  the  king,  the  priests,  lords,  esquires,  and  gentlemen, 
lives  upon  the  labour  of  the  working  man  {Poor  Man'i 
Guardian,  1835). 

After  the  downfall  of  Owenism  began  the  Christian 
so<ualist  movement  in  England  (1848-52),  of  which  the 
leaders  were  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Mr  Ludlow.  The 
abortive  Chartist  demonstration  of  April  1848  excited  in 
Maurice  and  his  friends  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  English  working  class, — a  feeling  which  was 
intensified  by  the  revelations  regarding  "  London  Labour 
and  the  London  Poor  "  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
( 1 849).  Mr  LudloTY,  who  had  in  France  become  acquainted 
with  the  theories  of  Fourier,  was  the  economist  of  the 
movement,  and  it  was  with  him  that  the  idea  originated 
of  starting  co-operative  associations.  In  Politics  for  tht 
People,  in  the  Christian  SocialiBt,  in  the  pulpit  and  on 
the  platform,  and  in  Yeast  and  Alton  Locke,  well-known 
novels  of  Kingsley,  the  representatives  of  the  movement 
exposed  the  evils  of  the  competitive  system,  carried  on 
an  unsparing  warfare  against  the  Manchester  school,  and 
maintained  that  socialism  rightly  understood  was  only 
Christianity  applied  to  social  reform.     Their  labours  in 


insisting  on  ethical  and  spiritual  principles  as  the  true 
bonds  of  society,  in  promoting  associations,  and  in  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  co-operation  were  largely  beneficial  In  the 
north  of  England  they  joined  hands  with  the  co-operative 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  Rochdale  pioneers  (1844) 
under  the  influence  of  Owenism.  Productive  co-operation 
made  very  little  progress,  but  co-operative  distribution  has 
proved  a  great  success. 

In  1852  the  twofold  socialist  movement  in  France  and 
England  had  come  to  a  close,  leaving  no  visible  result  of 
any  importance.  From  that  date  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  socialism  have  been  German  and  Russian.  To 
reach  the  beginnings  of  German  socialism  we  must  go  back 
a.  little,  as  it  took  its  rise  in  the  years  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  Its  most  conspicuous  chiefs  are  Karl  Marx, 
Friedrich  Engels,  Lassalle,  and  Rodbertus  (for  the  last 
two,  see  Lassalle  and  Rodbebtus).  The  greatest  and 
most  influential  of  the  four  was  unquestionably  Marx,  who 
and  his  like-minded  companion  Engels  are  the  acknow- 
ledged heads  of  the  "  scientific  and  revolutionary "  school 
of  socialism,  which  has  its  representatives  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is  generally  recognized 
as  the  most  serious  and  formidable  form  of  socialism. 
Karl  Marx  (1818-1883)  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  He 
was  bom  at  Treves,  and  studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  but 
neglected  the  speciality  of  law,  which  he  nominally  adopted, 
for  the  more  congenial  subjects  of  philosophy  and  history. 
He  was  a  zealous  student  and  apparently  an  adherent  of 
Hegelianism,  but  soon  gave  up  his  intention  of  following 
an  academic  career  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Rhenish  Gazette,  published  at  Cologne  as 
an  organ  of  the  extreme  democracy.  In  1843,  after  marry- 
ing the  sister  of  the  Prussian  mimster  Yon  Westfalen,  he 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
economic  and  social  questions  and  began  to  publish  those 
youthful  writings  which  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
powerful  expositions  of  the  early  form  of  German  socialisnL 
With  Arnold  Ruge  he  edited  t\i.^'  Deutsche Framosische 
Jahrbikher,  In  1845  he  was  expelled  from  Paris  and 
settled  in  Brussels,  where  he  published  his  Discoun  sur  U 
Libre  JSchange,  and  his  criticism  of  Proudhon's  Philosopkie 
de  la  Mis^e,  entitled  Muire  de  la  PhUosophie.  In  Paris 
he  had  aheady  met  Friedrich  Engels,  who  was  destined  to 
be  his  lifelong  and  loyal  friend  and  companion-in-arms, 
i|nd  who  in  1845  published  his  important  work  JHe  Lage 
der  arbeitenden  Klasse  in  England,  The  two  friends  found 
that  they  had  arrived  at  a  complete  identity  of  opinion ; 
and  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  an  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  their  common  views.  A  society  of  socialists,  a  kind 
of  forerunner  of  the  International,  had  established  itself 
in  London,  and  had  been  attracted  by  the  new  theories  of 
Marx  and  the  spirit  of  strong  and  uncompromising  convic- 
tion with  which  he  advocated  them.  They  entered  into  re- 
lation with  Mltx  and  Engels;  the  society  was  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  the  Communist  League ;  and  a  congress 
was  held,  which  resulted  (1847)  in  the  framing  of  the  Mani- 
festo of  the  Communist  Party,  which  was  published  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  western  Europe,  and  is  the  first 
proclamation  of  that  revolutionary  socialism  armed  with 
all  the  learning  of  the  19th  century,  but  expressed  with 
the  fire  and  energy  of  the  agitator,  which  in  the  Interna 
tional  and  other  movements  has  so  startled  the  world. 
During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848  Marx  returned 
to  Germany,  and  along  with  his  comrades  Engels,  Wolff, 
kc.,  he  supported  the  most  advanced  democracy  in  the 
New  Rhenish  Gazette,  In  1849  he  settled  in  London, 
where  till  his  death  in  1883  he  applied  himself  to  the 
elaboration  of  his  economic  views  and  to  the  realization 
of  his  revolutionary  programme.  During  this  period  he 
published  Zur  KriHk  der  jxditischen  Oehonomie  (I859)| 
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and  die  first  Tolnme  of  liis  great  work  on  capital,  D<u 
KapUal  (1867). 

The  causes  which  have  variouslj  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  Qerman  socialism  are  sufficiently  clear.  With  the  accesr* 
«ion  of  the  romanticist  Frederick  William  IV.  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia  in  1840  German  liberalism  reoeiyed  a 
fresh  expansion.  At  the  same  time  the  HegeMan  school 
began  to  break  up,  and  the  interest  in  pure  philosophy 
began  to  wane.  It  was  a  time  of  disillusionment^  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  idealism,  of  transition  to  realistic  and  even 
to  materialistic  ways  of  thinking.  This  found  strongest 
expression  in  the  Hegelian  left,  to  which,  after  the  ideals 
of  the  old  religions  and  philosophies  had  proved  unsub- 
stantial,  there  remained  as  solid  residuum  the  real  fact  of 
man  with  his  positive  interests  in  this  life.  The  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  which  had  previously  been  fixed  on  ideal 
and  spiritual  conceptions  were  concentrated  on  humanity. 
To  adherents  of  the  Hegelian  left,  who  had  been  delivered 
from  intellectual  routine  by  the  most  intrepid  spirit  of 
criticism,  and  who,  therefore,  had  little  respect  for  the 
conventionalisms  of  a  feudal  society,  it  natunJly  appeared 
that  the  interests  of  humanity  had  been  cruelly  sacrificed 
in  favour  of  class  privilege  and  prejudice.  The  greatest 
thinkers  of  Germany  had  recognized  the  noble  elements 
in  the  French  Bevolution.  To  recognize  also  the  noble  and 
promising  features  of  French  socialism  was  a  natural  thing, 
especially  for  Germans  who  had  been  in  Paris, — the  great 
hearth  of  the  new  ideas.  Here  they  found  themselves 
definitely  and  consciously  in  presence  of  the  last  and 
greatest  interest  of  humanity,  the  suffering  and  struggling 
proletariat  of  western  Europe,  which  had  so  recently  made 
its  definite  entry  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Thus  social- 
ism became  a  social,  political,  and  economic  creed  to  Karl 
Marx  and  his  associates.  But  they  felt  that  the  theories 
which  preceded  them  were  wanting  in  scientific  basis ;  and 
it  was  henceforward  the  twofold  aim  of  the  school  to  give 
scientific  form  to  socialism  and  to  propagate  it  in  Europe 
by  the  best  and  most  effective  revolutionary  methods. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Marx  school  and  of  the 
whole  cognate  socialism  is  the  theory  of  "  surplus  value," — 
the  doctrine^  namely,  that,  after  the  labourer  has  been  paid 
y&e  wage  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and 
family,  the  surplus  produce  of  his  labour  is  appropriated 
by  the  capitalist  who  exploits  it  This  theory  is  an  applica- 
tion of  tiie  principle  that  labour  is  the  source  of  value^ 
which  was  enunciated  by  many  of  the  old  writers  on 
economics,  such  as  Locke  and  Petty,  which  was  set  forth 
with  some  vagueness  and  inconsistency  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  was  more  systematically  expounded  by  Ricardo.  The 
socialistic  application  of  the  principle  in  the  doctrine  of 
sarplus  value  had  been  made  both  by  Owenites  and  chart- 
ists. It  was  to  prevent  this  appropriation  of  surplus 
value  by  capitalists  and  middlemen  that  the  Owen  school 
tried  the  system  of  exchange  by  labour  notes  in  1832, — 
the  value  of  goods  being  estimated  in  labour-time,  repre- 
sented by  labour  notes.  The  principle  that  labour  is  the 
source  of  value  has  been  accepted  in  all  its  logical  conse- 
quences by  Marx,  and  by  him  elaborated  with  extraordinary 
dialectical  skill  and  historical  learning  into  the  most  com- 
plete system  of  sodalism  that  has  ever  been  formulated. 
A  like  application  of  the  principle  but  in  a  less  rigorous 
fashion  has  been  made  by  Bodbsrtus ;  and  it  is  the  same 
theory  that  underlies  the  extravagancies  and  paradoxes  of 
Prondhon.  The  question  whether  the  priority  in  the 
scientific  development  of  the  principle  is  due  to  Marx  or 
Bodbertus  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here.  But  it  may  be 
said  that^  while  the  Social  LeUer$  of  Bodbertus  to  Yon 
Kirrhmann  were  published  in  1850,  the  importance  of  the 
•principle  was  undefstood  by  the  Marx  school  as  early  as 
1845^  and  in  a  broad  and  general  ynkj  had  indeed  become 


the  common  property  of  socialists.  The  historical  import- 
ance and  scientific  worth  of  the  writings  of  Bodbertus 
should  not  be  overlooked ;  nor  are  they  tikely  to  be  when 
so  much  attention  has  tMsen  given  to  him  by  A.  Wagner 
and  other  distinguished  German  economists.  But  in  the 
great  work  of  Biarx  the  socialist  theory  is  elaborated 
with  a  fulness  of  learning  and  a  logical  power  to  which 
Bodbertus  has  no  claim.  With  Marx  the  doctrine  of 
surplus  value  receives  its  widest  application*  and  develop- 
ment ;  it  supplies  the  key  to  his  explanation  of  the  history 
and  influence  of  capital,  and  consequently  of  the  present 
economic  era,  which  is  dominated  by  it  It  is  the  basis, 
in  fact,  of  a  vast  and  elaborate  system  of  social  philosophy. 
In  any  case  it  is  an  absurdity  as  well  as  an  historiod 
error  to  speak  of  Marx  as  having  borrowed  from  Bodbertus. 
Marx  was  an  independent  thinker  of  great  originality  and 
force  of  character,  who  had  made  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  modem  Europe  the  study  of  a  laborious  lifetime, 
and  who  was  in  the  habit,  not  of  borrowing,  but  of  strongly 
asserting  the  results  of  his  own  research  and  of  impressing 
them  upon  other  men. 

The  great  work  of  Marx  may  be  described  as  an  exposi- 
tion and  critid^  of  capital  But  it  is  also  indirectly  an 
exposition  of  socialism;  inasmuch  as  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  capital  is  governed  by  natural  laws,  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  which  is  towards  socialism.  It  is  the  great 
aim  of  Marx  to  reveal  the  law  of  the  economic  movement 
of  modem  times.  Now  the  economic  movement  of  modern 
times  is  dominated  by  capital  Explain,  therefore,  the 
natural  history  of  capital,  the  rise,  consolidation,  and  de- 
cline of  its  supremacy  as  an  evolutionary  process,  and  you 
forecast  the  nature  of  that  into  which  it  is  being  trans- 
formed,— socialism.  Hence  the  great  task  of  the  Marx 
school  is  not  to  preach  a  new  economic  and  social  gospel, 
not  to  provide  ready-made  schemes  of  social  regeneration 
after  the  fashion  of  the  early  socialists,  nor  to  counteract 
by  alleviating  measures  the  wretchedness  of  our  present 
system,  but  to  explain  and  promote  the  inevitable  process 
of  social  evolution,  so  that  tiie  domination  of  capital  may 
run  its  course  and  give  place  to  the  higher  system  that  is 
to  come. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  regime  of  capital,  or, 
as  Marx  usually  calls  it,  the  capitalistic  method  of  produc- 
tion, is,  that  industrial  operations  are  carried  on  by  indi- 
vidual capitalists  employing  free  labourers,  whose  sole 
dependence  is  the  wage  they  receive.  Those  free  labourers 
perform  the  function  fulfilled  in  other  states  of  society  by 
the  slave  and  the  serf.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  capital- 
istic system  to  consolidate  those  two  classes, — the  capitalist 
class,  enriching  itself  on  the  profits  of  industry,  which  they 
control  in  their  own  interest,  and  the  class  of  workers, 
nominally  free,  but  without  land  or  capital,  divorced,  there- 
fore, from  the  means  of  production,  and  dependent  on  their 
wages, — the  modem  proletariat.  The  great  aim  t>f  the 
capitalist  is  the  increase  of  wealth  through  the  accumula- 
tion of  his  profits.  This  accumulation  is  secured  by  the 
appropriation  of  what  the  socialists  call  surplus  value. 
The  history  of  the  capitalistic  method  of  production  is  the 
history  of  the  appropriation  and  accumulation  of  surplus 
value.  To  understand  the  capitalistic  system  is  to  under- 
stand surplus  value.  With  the  analysis  of  value,  there- 
fore, the  great  work  of  Marx  begins. 

Tlie  wealth  of  the  societies  in  which  the  capitalistic 
method  of  production  prevails  appears  as  an  enormous 
collection  of  commodities.  A  commodity  is  in  the  first 
place  an  external  object  adapted  to  satisfy  human  wants ; 
and  this  usefulness  gives  it  value  in  use,  makes  it  a  use 
value.  These  use  values  form  the  material  of  wealth, 
whatever  its  social  form  may  be.  In  modem  societies, 
where  the  business  of  production  is  carried  on  to  meet  the 
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demandB  of  the  market,  for  exchange,  these  nse  values 
appeiM^  as  exchange  values.  Exchange  value  is  the  pro- 
portion in  which  use  values  of  different  kind»  exchange 
for  each  other.  But  the  enormous  mass  of  things  that 
circulate  in  the  world  market  exchange  for  each  other  in 
the  most  different  proportions.  They  must,  however,  have 
a  common  quality  or  they  could  not  be  compared.  This 
common  quality  cannot  be  any  of  the  natural  properties 
of  the  commodities.  In  the  business  of  exchange  one 
thing  is  as  good  as  another,  provided  you  have  it  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Leaving  out  of  consideration,  there- 
fore, the  physical  qualities  that  give  commodities  use 
value,  we  find  in  them  but  one  commpn  characteristic, — 
that  they  are  all  products' of  human  labour.  They  are  all 
crjTstallized  forms  of  human  labour.  It  is  labour  applied 
to  natural  objects  that  gives  them  value.  What  con- 
stitutes value  is  the  human  labour  9mbodied  in  commo- 
dities. And  the  relation  of  exchange  is  only  a  phase  of 
this  value,  which  is  therefore  to  be  considered  independ- 
ently of  it.  Further,  the  labour-time  spent  in  producing 
value  is  the  measure  of  value,  not  tlus  or  that  individual 
labour,  in  which  case  a  lazy  or  unskilled  man  would  pro- 
duce as  great  a  quantity  of  value  as  the  most  skilful  and 
energetic.  We  must  take  as  our  standard  the  average 
labour-force  of  the  community.  The  labour-time  which 
we  take  as  the  measure  of  value  is  the  time  required  to 
produce  a  commodity  under  the  normal  social  conditions 
of  production  with  the  average  degree  of  skill  and  intensity 
of  labour.  Thus  labour  is  both  the  source  and  the  measure 
of  value. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
capitalistic  system  of  production  is.  that  industry  is  con- 
trolled by  capitalists  employing  free  wage-labour ;  that  is, 
while  the  capitalist  owns  and  controls  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, the  free  labourer  has  lost  all  ownership  in  land 
and  capital  and  has  nothing  to  depend  on  but  his  wage. 
This  condition  of  things  wfis  established  only  after  a  long 
and  gradual  process  of  social  change,  which  Marx  copiously 
illustrates  from  the  history  of  England,  as  the  classic  land 
of  the  fully  developed  capitalism.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
craftsman  and  peasant  were  the  owners  of  the  small  means 
of  production  then  extant,  and  they  produced  for  their 
own  needs  and  for  their  feudal  superior ;  only  the  super- 
fluity went  into  the  general  market.  Such  production 
was  necessarily  small,  limited,  and  technically  imperfect. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  great  change 
set  in  caused  by  a  remarkable  combination  of  circucr.- 
stances, — the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  sea 
route  to  India.  Through  the  breaking  up  of  the  feudal 
houses  with  their  numerous  retainers,  through  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  peasant-holdings  into  extensive  sheep- 
runs,  and  generally  through  the  prevalent  application  of 
the  commercial  system  to  the  management  of  land  instead 
of  the  Catholic  and  feudal  spirit,  the  peasantry  were  driven 
off  the  land,  a  multitude  of  people  totally  destitute*  of 
property  were  thrown  loose  from  their  old  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  were  reduced  to  vagabondage  or  forced  into  the 
towns.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  modem  proletarians 
made  their  tragic  entry  in  history.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  parallel  development  of  the  capitalist  class, 
brought  about  by  the  slave  trade,  the  exploitation  of  the 
American  colonies  and  of  both  the  Indies,  and  by  the 
robbery,  violence,  and  corruption  which  attended  the  trans- 
ference of  the  land' from  the  Catholic  and  feudal  to  the 
modem  regime.  The  opening  and  extension  of  the  great 
world  market,  moreover,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  industry 
at  home.  The  old  guilds  having  already  been  expropriated 
aAd  dissolved,  the  early  organization  of  industry  under  the 
control  of  an  infant  capitalism  passed  through  its  first 


painful  and  laborious  stages,  till  with  the  great  meehaaical 
inventions,  with  the  application  of  steam  as  the  motive- 
power,  and  the  rise  of  the  factory  system  towards  the  close 
of  the  18th  century,  the  great  industrial  revolution  was 
accomplished,  and  the  capitalistic  method  of  production 
attained  to  its  colossal  manhood. 

The  capitalistic  system  thus  established,  we  have  to 
remember  that  in  all  its  forms,  and  throughout  all  the 
stages  of  its  history,  the  great  aim  of  the  capitalist  is  to 
increase  and  consolidate  his  gains  through  the  appropria* 
tion  of  surplus  value.  This  appropriation  of  surplus 
value  is  a  very  old  phenomenon  in  human  society.  In 
all  the  forms  of  society  which  depended  on  slave  labour, 
and  under  the  feudal  regime,  the  appropriation  of  the 
results  of  other  men's  labour  was  open  and  undisguised. 
Under  the  capitalistic  system  it  is  disguised  under  the 
form  of  free  contract.  The  worknum  appears  on  the 
labour  market  with  the  sole  commodity  of  which  he  has 
to  dispose,  his  labour  force,  and  sells  it  for  a  specified  time 
at  the  price  it  can  bring,  which  we  call  his  wage,  and 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  average  means  of  subsistence 
required  to  support  himself  and  to  provide  for  the  future 
supply  of  labour  (in  his  family).  But  the  labour  force  of 
the  workman  as  utilized  by  }he  capitalist  in  the  factory 
or  the  mine  produces  a  net  value  in  excess  of  his  wage. 
That  is,  over  and  above  his  entire  outlay,  including  the 
wage  paid  to  his  workmen,  the  capitalist  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  a  surplus,  which  can  only  represent  the. 
"unpaid  labour"  of  his  workmen.  This  surplus  is  the 
surplus  value  of  Karl  Marx,  the  product  of  unpaid 
labour.  This  it  is  which  the  capitalist  seeks  to  obtain 
and  to  accumulate  by  all  the  methods  available.  These 
methods  are  described  by  lilarx  with  great  detail  and 
elaboration  through  several  hundred  pages  of  his  first 
volume.  His  account,  supported  at  every  step  by  long  and 
copious  citations  from  the  best  historical  authorities  and 
from  the  blue-books  of  the  various  parliamentary  com- 
missions, is  a  lurid  and  ghastly  picture  of  the  many  abuses 
of  English  industrialism.  It  is  the  dark  and  gloomy 
reverse  of  the  industrial  glories  of  England.  The  fearful 
prolongation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  merciless  exploita- 
tion of  women,  and  of  children  from  the  age  of  infancy,  the 
utter  neglect  of  sanitary  conditions,  whatever  could  lessen 
the  costs  of  production  and  swell  the  profits  of  the  capitalist^ 
though  every  law  of  man  and  nature  were  violated  in 
the  process, — such  are  the  historical  facts  which  Marx 
emphasizes  and  illustrates  with  an  overwhelming  force  of 
evidence.  They  receive  ample  confirmation  in  the  history  • 
of  the  English  Factory  Acts,  imposed  on  greedy  and  un- 
scrapulous  capitalists  after  a  severe  struggle  prolonged  for 
half  a  century,  and  required  to  prevent  the  morel  and 
physical  rain  of  the  industrial  population. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  result 
of  the  capitalistic  system  is  that,  while  production  is  a 
social  operation  carried  on  bv  men  organized  and  associ- 
ated in  factories,  the  product  is  a])propriated  by  individual 
capitalists :  it  is  social  production  and  capitalistic  appro- 
priation. Another  conspicuous  and  important  result  is 
that,  while  we  have  this  organization  in  the  factories,  we 
have  outside  of  them  all  the  anarchy  of  competition.  We 
have  the  capitalistic  appropriators  of  the  product  of  labour 
contending  for  the  possession  of  the  market,  without 
systematic  regard  to  the  supply  required  by  that  market — 
each  one  filling  the  market  only  as  dictated  by  his  own 
interest,  and  trying  to  outdo  his  rivals  by  all  the  methods 
of  adulteretion,  bribery,  and  intrigue, — an  economic  war 
hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  capitalistic  system  machinery  is  more  and  more 
perfected,  for  to  neglect  improvement  is  to  succumb  in  the 
straggle;  the  improved  machinery  renders  labour  super- 
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floona,  whicb  is  aoeordingly  thrown  idle  and  exposed  to 
fctarraticn.  But,  as  the  technique  improves,  the  productive 
power  of  indostry  increases,  and  continually  tends  more 
and  more  to  surpass  the  available  needs  of  the  market,  wide 
as  it  is.  The  consequence  ii  that  the  market  tends  to  be 
overstocked  even  to  absolute  repletion;  goods  will  not 
sell,  and  a  commercial  crisis  is  established,  in  which  we 
have  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  widespread  panic, 
misery,  and  starvation  resulting  from  a  superabundance  of 
wealth, — a  *'  crise  pl6thorique,"  as  Fourier  called  it,  a  crisis 
<lue  to  a  plethora  of  wealth.  These  crises  occur  at  periodic 
intervals,  each  one  severer  and  more  widespread  than 
the  preceding,  until  they  now  tend  to  become  chronic  and 
permanent,  and  the  whole  capitalistic  world  staggers  under 
an  atlantean  weight  of  ill-distributed  wealtL  Thus  the 
process  goes  on  in  obedience  to  its  own  inherent  laws. 
Production  is  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
inammoth  capitalists  and  colossal  joint-stock  companies, 
under  which  the  proletariat  are  organised  and  drilled  into 
vast  industrial  armies.  But,  as  crisis  succeeds  crisis,  until 
I^nic,  stagnation,  and  disorder  are  universal,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  bourgeoisie  are  no  longer  capable  of  control- 
ling the  industrial  world.  The  incompatibility  between 
social  i^roduction  and  anarchic  distribution  decidedly  de- 
clares itselfl  With  the  progress  of  democracy  the  prole- 
Uriat  seizes  the  political  iK>wer,  and  through  it  at  last  takes 
complete  control  over  the  economic  functions  of  society. 
It  expropriates  the  private  capitalist  and  appropriating 
the  means  of  production  manages  them  in  its  own  interest, 
which  IB  the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole ;  society  passes 
into  the  socialistic  stage  through  a  revolution  determined 
by  the  natural  laws  of  social  evolution,  and  not  by  a  merely 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  It  is  a  result  determined  by 
the  inherent  laws  of  social  evolution,  independent  of  the 
will  and  pur^Kxie  of  individual  men.  All  that  the  most 
powerful  and  clear-sighted  intellect  can  do  is  to  learn  to 
divine  the  laws  of  the  great  movement  ctf  society,  and  to 
shorten  and  alleviato  the  birth-pangs  of  the  new  era.  The 
efforts  of  reactionaries  of  every  class  to  turn  the  wheel  of 
history  backwards  are  in  vain.  But  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  its  tendencies  and  a  willing  co-operation  with  them 
will  make  progress  easier,  smoother,  and  more  rapid. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  what  Marx  and  his  school 
contemplate  is  an  economic  revolution  brought  about  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of  historic  evolution. 
But  in  order  to  understand  the  full  import  of  this  revolu- 
tion in  the  mind  of  Marx  we  must  remember  that  he 
regards  the  economic  order  of  society  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  same,  determining  all  the  other  forms  of  social 
order.  The  entire  legal  and  political  structure  as  well  as 
philosophy  and  religion  are  constituted  and  controlled  in 
accordance  with  the  economic  basis.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  his  method  and  his  conception  of  the  world,  whi<^ 
is  the  Hegelian  reversed.  "  For  Hegel  the  thought  process, 
which  he  transforms  into  an  independent  subject  under 
the  name  idea,  is  the  creator  of  the  real,  which  forms  only 
its  external  manifestation.  With  me,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ideal  is  nothing  else  than  the  material  transformed  and 
translated  in  £e  human  brain."  His  conception  of  the 
world  is  a  frank  and  avowed  materialism.  Wb  method  is 
the  dialectic  applied  to  a  world  thus  understood ;  the  busi- 
ness of  inquiiy,  namely,  is  to  trace  the  connexion  and 
concatenation  in  the  links  that  make  up  the  process  of 
'.^  historic  evolution,  to  investigate  how  one  stage  succeeds 
another  in  the  development  ci  society,  the  facts  and  forms 
of  human  life  and  hifl^ry  not  being  stable  and  stereotyped 
things,  but  the  ever-changing  manifestations  of  the  fluent 
and  unresting  real,  the  course  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
actence  to  rei^aL  The  whole  position  of  the  Marx  school 
may  thonf ore  be  characterised  as  evdutionacy  and  revolu- 


tionary socialism,  based  on  a  materialistic  conception  of 
the  world  and  of  human  history.  Socialism  is  a  social 
revolution  determined  by  the  laws  of  historic  evolution — 
a  revolution  which,  changing  the  economic  groundwork 
of  society,  will  change  the  whole  structure. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  work  of  Marx  is  a  natural  history 
of  capital,  especially  in  its  relation  to  labour,  and  in  its 
most  essentied  features  is  a  development  of  two  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  classic  economics, — that  labour 
is  the  source  of  value,  but  that  of  this  value  the  labourer 
obtains  for  himself  merely  a  subsistence  wage,  the  surplus 
being  appropriated  by  the  exploiting  capitolist.  Marx's 
great  work  may  be  described  as  an  ehkborate  historical  de- 
velopment of  this  glaring  fundamental  contradiction  of  the 
Ricardian  economics,  the  contradiction  between  the  iron 
law  of  wages  and  the  great  principle  that  labour  is  the 
source  of  wealth.  Marx's  conception  of  labour  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Ricardo,  and  as  a  h)giaLl  exposition  of  the  historic 
contradiction  between  the  two  principles  on  the  basis  of 
Ricardo  the  work  of  Marx  is  quite  unanswerable.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  definition  of  labour  assumed 
both  in  Ricardo  and  Marx  is  too  narrow.  The  labour  they 
broadly  posit  as  the  source  of  wealth  is  manual  labour. 
In  the  early  stages  of  industry,  when  the  market  was  small 
and  limited  and  the  technique  was  of  the  simplest  and 
rudest  description,  labour  in  that  sense  might  correctly 
enough  be  described  as  the  source  of  value.  But  in 
modem  industry,  when  the  market  is  world-wide^  the 
technique  most  complex,  and  the  competition  most  severe, 
when  inventiveness^  sagacity,  courage,  and  decision  in  ini- 
tiative, and  skill  in  management,  are  factors  so  important, 
no  such  exclusive  pkce  as  has  been  claimed  can  be  assigned 
to  labour.  The  Ricardian  principle,  therefore,  falls  to  the 
ground.  And  it  is  not  historically  true  to  maintain,  as 
Marx  does,  that  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  are  obtained 
simply  by  appropriatmg  the  products  of  unpaid  labour. 
In  initiating  and  managing  the  capitalist  is  cnarged  with 
the  most  difficult  and  important  part  of  the  work  of  pro- 
duction. As  a  natural  consequence  it  follows  that  Mbit 
is  also  historically  inaccurate  in  roundly  explaining  capital 
as  the  accumulation  of  unpaid  labour  appropriated  by 
the  capitalist  In  past  accumulation,  as  in  the  control 
and  management  of  industry  generally,  the  capitalist  has 
had  the  leading  part  Capital,  therefore^  is  not  necessarily 
robbery,  and  in  an  economic  order  in  which  the  system 
of  free  exchange  is  the  rule^  and  the  mutiudly  beneficial 
interchange  of  utilities,  no  oljection  can  be  ioaised  to  the 
principle  of  lending  and  borrowing  of  money  for  interest 
In  short,  in  his  tibeor^  of  unpaid  labour  as  supplying 
the  key  to  his  explanation  of  the  genesis  and  development 
of  the  a4>italistic  system  Marx  is  not  true  to  history.  It 
is  the  perfectly  lo^^cal  outcome  of  certain  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  £cardian  school,  but  it  does  not  give  an 
adequate  or  accurate  account  of  the  facts  of  economic 
evolutioiL 

It  may  indeed  be  maintained  that  in  his  theory  of  un- 
paid labour  Marx  is  not  consistent  with  the  general 
principles  of  his  own  philosophy  of  social  evolution.  With 
him  history  is  a  process  determined  by  material  forces, 
a  succession  of  orderly  phenomena  controlled  by  natural 
lawa  Now  we  may  waive  the  objection  suggested  by  the 
principle  enunciated  in  the  Marx  school  itself,  that  it  is 
not  legitimate  to  apply  ethical  categories  in  judgment  on 
economic  processes  that  are  merely  natural,  wluch,  how- 
ever, Marx  does  with  revolutionary  emphasis  throughout 
some  hundreds  of  pages  of  his  great  work.  It  is  more 
important  to  point  ont^  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
principles  of  the  school,  that  the  energy  and  inventiveness 
of  the  early  c^ntalists  especially  were  the  most  essential 
fiicton  in  determining  the  eTistfenfe  and  development  of  a 
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great  economic  era,  and  that  the  aKsertion  of  freedom  was 
an  indispensable  condition  in  breaking  the  bonds  of  the 
old  feudal  order,  which  the  new  system  displaced.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  living  and  growing  rich  on  the  produce 
of  unpaid  labour,  the  capitalist  had  a  great  social  and 
industrial  function  to  perform,  and  played  a  great  part  in 
historic  evolution.  The  position  and  function  of  the 
workman  was  subordinate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  his  theory  of  surplus 
value  obtained  from  unpaid  labour  Marx  as  agitator  and 
controversialist  has  fallen  into  serious  contradiction  with 
himself  as  scientific  historian  and  philosopher.  The  theory 
that  labour  is  the  source  of  value  was  widely  accepted 
among  economistd  during  his  early  life,  and  by  its  justice 
and  nobleness  it  was  well  stdapted  to  the  comfortable 
optimism  prevalent  among  so  many  of  the  classical  school. 
The  economists,  however,  did  not  follow  the  principle  to 
ita  obvious  conclusion,  that  if  labour  is  the  source  of 
wealth  the  labourer  should  enjoy  it  alL  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  socialists,  who  were  not  alow  to  perceive  the 
bearing  of  the  theory  on  the  existing  economic  order.  In 
his  controversial  treatise  against  Froudhon  Marx  gives  a 
list  of  writers  (beginning  with  the  political  economy  of 
Hopkins,  published  in  1822,  only  five  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Ricardo's  great  work)  by  whom  the  principle 
was  applied  to  revolutionary  purposes.  Its  simplicity  and 
seeming  effectiveness  must  have  made  it  most  attractive. 
As  posited  by  the  classic  economy  and  applied  by  the 
socialists  Marx  accepted  the  principle.  It  was  an  un- 
answerable argnmerUum  ad  kotnirum  when  addressed  to 
an  economist  of  the  Eicardian  school ;  but  it  should  have 
broken  down  when  confronted  with  historical  fact.  Never- 
theless it  was  made  and  continued  to  be  the  foundation 
ptone  of  the  system  of  Marx,  and  is  really  its  weakest 
point.  His  doctrine  of  surplus  value  is  the  vitiating  factor 
in  his  history  of  the  capitalistic  system.  The  most  obvious 
excuse  for  him  is  that  he  borrowed  it  from  the  classic 
economists.  It  would  be  the  greatest  possible  mistake, 
however,  to  make  this  a  reason  for  undervaluing  the  re- 
markable services  rendered  to  economics  bv  Karl  Marx. 
He  spent  forty  laborious  years  almost  wholly  in  exile  as 
the  scientific  champion  of  the  proletariat.  In  the  combina- 
tion of  learning,  philosophic  acumen,  and  literary  power  he 
is  probably  second  to  no  economic  thinker  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. He  seems  to  have  been  master  of  the  whole  range  of 
ebonomip  literature,  and  wielded  it  with  a  logical  skill  not 
less  masterly.  But  his  great  strength  lay  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  technical  and  economic  development  of  modem 
industry  and  in  his  marvellous  insight  into  the  tendencies 
in  social  evolution  determined  by  the  technical  and  economic 
factors.  Whether  liis  theories  in  this  department  are  right 
or  wrong  they  have  suggested  questions  that  will  demand 
the  attention  of  economic  thinkers  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
It  id  in  this  department  and  not  in  his  theory  of  surplus 
value  that  Marx's  significance  as  a  scientific  economist  is 
to  be  found. 

The  great  merit  of  Marx,  therefore,  lies  in  the  work  he 
lias  done  as  scientific  inquirer  into  the  economic  movement 
of  modern  times,  as  the  philosophic  historian  of  the  capi- 
talistic era.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  inquirers  worthy  of 
the  name  that  history,  including  economic  history,  is  a 
succession  of  orderly  phenomena,  that  each  phase  in  the 
line  of  succession  is  marked  by  facts  and  tendencies  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  laws  and  principles  which  we 
now  condemn  had  formerly  an  historical  necessity,  justifica- 
tion, and  validity.  In  accordance  with  tlus  fundamental 
principle  of  historical  evolution  arrangements  and  institu- 
tions which  were  once  necessary,  and  originally  formed  a 
stage  in  human  proi^ress,  may  gradually  develop  contradic- 
tious and  abuses  and  thus  become  more  or  less  antiquated. 


The  economic  social  pind  political  forms  which  were  the 
progressive  and  even  adequate  expressions  of  the  life  of 
one  era  become  hindrances  and  fetters  to  the  life  of  the 
succeeding  times.  This,  the  school  of  Karl  Marx  says,  io 
precisely  the  condition  of  the  present  economic  order.  The 
existing  arrangements  of  landlord,  capitalist,  and  wage- 
labourer  under  free  competition  are  burdened 'with  contra- 
diction and  abuse.  The  life  of  society  ia  being  strangled 
by  the  forms  which  once  promoted  it  They  maintain 
that  the  really  vital  and  powerful  tendencies  of  our  time 
ard  towards  a  higher  and  wider  form  of  social  and  economic 
organization, — towards  socialism.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  central  point  of  the  whole  question;  but  the  fuller 
discussion  of  it  can  more  conveniently  be  postponed  to  the 
close  of  this  article,  when  we  come  to  consider  socialism  as 
a  whole. 

Thu  opinions  of  Marx  were  destined  to  find  expression  in 
two  movements,  which  have  played  a  considerable  part  in 
recent  history, — the  International  and  the  social  democracy 
of  Germany.  Of  the  International  Marx  was  the  inspiring 
and  controlling  head  from  the  beginning  ;  and  the  Qerman 
social  democracy,  though  originated  by  Lassalle,  before  long 
fell  under  Marx's  influence.  Marx  wrote  the  famous  inau- 
gural address  of  the  International  and  drew  up  its  statutes, 
maintaining  a  moderation  of  tone  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  outspoken  vigour  of  the  communist  manifesto  of 
1847.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  revolutionary 
socialism  which  underlay  the  movement  gained  the  up^jer 
hand.  This  found  strongest  expression  in  the  address 
drawn  up  by  Marx  in  1871  after  the  suppression  of  the 
commune,  and  entitled  TIi^  Civil  War  in  France.  The 
International  was  not  responsible  for  the  revolt  of  the 
commune,  which  was  a  rising  for  the  autonomy  of  Paris, 
supported  chiefly  by  the  lower  classes.  It  was  a  protest 
against  excessive  centralization  raised  by  the  democracy 
of  Paris,  which  has  always  been  far  in  advance  of  the 
provinces,  and  which  found  itself  in  possession  of  arms 
after  the  siege  of  the  town  by  the  Germans.  But,  while  it 
was  prominently  an  assertion  of  local  autonomy,  it  was 
also  a  revolt  against  the  economic  oppression  of  the 
moneyed  classes,  and  thus  contained  within  it  strong 
socialistic  tendencies.  The  socialists  properly  so  called 
were  only  a  small  minority.  In  this  address,  however, 
Marx  and  his  associates  made  themselves  morally  solidaire 
with  the  commune.  They  saw  in  it  a  great  rising  against 
the  existing  conditions  of  the  Parisian  proletariat,  which 
only  partially  saw  the  way  of  deliverance,  but  was  tired  of 
oppression  and  full  of  just  indignation  against  the  tyrannous 
upper  classes,  that  controlled  the  central  government  of 
France.  This  address,  if  it  tended  to  increase  the  prestige 
of  the  International,  greatly  reduced  its  real  influence. 
Its  last  meeting  as  controlled  by  Marx  took  place  at  The 
Hague  in  1872.  The  chief  himself  was  present,  and 
succeeded  in  casting  out  the  anarchist  following  of 
Bakunin ;  but  it  was  the  expiring  effort.     See  IirrxR- 

KATIONAL. 

This  loss  of  influence  by  l^Iarx  was  in  the  meantime 
more  than  compensated  by  his  success  in  gaining  control 
over  the  social  democracy  of  Germany.  Of  the  workmen's 
unions  which  had  grown  so  rapidly  in  Germany  in  the 
years  following  1860,  and  which  had  first  been  patronized 
by  the  Progressist  party,  some  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  national  socialism  of  Lassalle,  but  many  held  aloof 
from  that  movement,  and  under  the  influence  of  liebknecht 
and  Bebel  were  gradually  drawn  over  to  the  views  of  Marx. 
At  Lassalle's  death  in  1864  his  "general  working-men's 
union  of  Germany  "  numbered  only  4610  members.  After 
losing  its  founder  the  union  had  a  changeful  and  somewhat 
precarious  career  for  a  time ;  and  it  was  only  under  the 
presidency  of  Von  Schweitzer,  which  lasted  for  four  years 
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(1867-1871),  that  tt  began  moderately  to  floturuh.  In  the 
meantime  the  adyecse  party  alao  made  considerable  progress. 
The  confederation  of  German  unions,  which  was  founded 
in  1863,  declared  in  1865  for  uniyersal  suffirage,  pronounced 
against  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  schemes  in  1866,  and  in  the 
congress  at  Nuremberg  of  1 868  by  a  large  majority  declared 
their  adhesion  to  the  International  Li  a  great  congress 
at  Eisenach  in  1869  they  founded  the  *'  social  democratic 
working-men's  party,**  and  in  the  same  year  tent  repre- 
sentatiTes  to  the  International  congress  at  Basel  Great 
efforts  were  made  for  a  fusion  of  the  Eisenach  and  the 
Laasalla  party,  and  this  was  effected  in  a  congress  at  Gotha 
(May  1875).  At  this  congress  25,000  regular  members 
were  represented,  of  whom  9000  belonged  to  the  Marx 
party  and  15,000  to  that  of  Lassalle.  The  united  body 
assumed  the  name  of  the  "socialistic  working-men's 
party  of  Germany,"  and  drew  up  a  programme,  which,  as 
the  most  important  manifesto  hitherto  published  by  any 
socialist  body,  deserves  to  be  given  entire. 

I.  Laboar  vt  tlie  source  of  all  wealth  aiid  all  ealture,  and  as  use- 
fal  work  in  general  is  poeaible  ouly  throngh  aoriety,  so  to  society — 
that  li^  to  all  its  membera— belonoi  the  entire  product  of  labour  by 
an  equal  right,  to  each  one  aoconung  to  his  reasonable  wants, — all 
being  bottAd  to  work. 

In  the  existing  soriety  the  insfcrumeuts  of  labour  are  a  monopoly 
of  Uio  capitalist  claaa ;  the  subieotion  of  the  working  olaaa  thus 
arising  is  the  cause  of  misery  and  servitude  in  every  form. 

The  emSDcipation  of  the  working  dass  demands  the  transforma- 
tioo  oC  the  inatmmenta  of  labour  into  the  common  property  of 
society  and  the  oo- operative  control  of  the  total  labour,  with 
application  of  the  product  of  labour  to  the  common  .good,  and  just 
diatrilmtion  of  tlie  same. 

The  emancipetiou  of  labour  must  be  the  work  of  the  labouring 
class,  in  contrast  to  which  all  other  clssses  are  only  a  reactionary 


IL  Proceeding  from  these  principles,  the  socialistic  working-men's 
jmitr  of  Germany  aims  b^  all  legal  means  at  the  establishment  of 
the  free  state  and  the  soculbtio  society,  to  destroy  the  iron  lav  of 
warn  by  aboiinhiug  the  system  of  wage-labour,  to  put  a  term  to 
axplottation  in  erery  form,  to  remove  all  social  and  political  in* 
equality. 

The  socialiAtie  vorklng-men'fi  party  of  Germany,  though  working 
first  of  all  within  the  national  limits,  is  conscious  of  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  labour  moyonient,  and  resolved  to  fulfil 
all  dnUes  wliich  thia  imposes  on  the  workmen,  in  order  to  reaUze 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  men. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  social  question, 
the  socialistic  working-men's  {^arty  of  Germany  demands  the  estab- 
lishment of  socialistic  productive  asieociations  with  state  help  under 
the  democratic  control  of  the  labouring  i>eople.  The  productive 
aesoeiationa  are  to  be  founded  on  such  a  scale  both  for  induatrv 
and  agriculture  that  out  of  them  may  develop  the  socialistic  organi- 
zation of  the  total  labour. 

The  aocisUntic  working-men's  party  donianda  as  bases  of  the 
state  —  (1)  universal,  equal,  and  direct  right  of  electing  and 
Totittg,  with  secret  and  obligatory  voting,  of  all  citiseoa  from  twenty 
years  of  age  for  all  elections  and  deliberations  in  the  state  and  local 
bodies  ;  the  dav  of  election  or  voting  must  be  a  Sunday  or  holiday; 
(2)  direct  legielation  by  the  people  ;  questions  of  war  and  peace  to 
be  decided  by  the  people ;  (3)  unirersal  military  duty ;  a  people's 
army  iu  iJace  of  the  standing  armies ;  (4)  abolition  of  all  excep- 
tional laws,  especially  as  reganla  the  preas,  unions,  and  meetings, 
and  ^nerally  of  all  laws  which  reatnct  freedom  of  thought  and 
iuqmr^  ;  (5)  administration  of  justice  by  the  people  ;  free  justice  ; 
(6)  universal  and  eifual  education  by  the  state  ;  eompuL«>ry  educa- 
tion ;  free  education  in  all  public  placea  of  instruction ;  religion 
'lcelare<l  to  lie  a  private  concern. 

Within  the  existing  aociety  the  socialistic  working-men's  party  of 
Genuany  demands  —  (1)  greateat  poesible  extension  of  political 
righta  and  liberties  in  the  sense  of  tne  above  demandi' ;  (2)  a  single 
progreaeire  income-tax  for  state  and  local  purpoaee,  instead  of  the 
pxinting  taxes,  and  especially  of  the  indirect  taxes  that  oppress  the 
|ieople  ;  (S)  unrestricted  right  of  combination  ;  (4)  a  normal  work- 
ug-day  correeponding  to  the  needs  of  society ;  prohibition  of  Sun- 
day labour  ;  (5)  prohibition  of  labour  of  children,  and  of  all  womeu'a 
work  injurious  to  health  and  morality  ;  (6)  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  life  and  health  of  workmen  ;  sanitary  control  of  workmen's 
dwellincs ;  inspection  pf  mines,  of  factories,  workshops,  and  house- 
l^bonr,  by  oAciala  choeen  by  the  workmen ;  an  effective  employers' 
liability  Act ;  (7)  regulation  of  prison  labour ;  (8)  workmen^  fnnda 
to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the  workmen. 

By  this  time  the  socialism  of  (Germany  began  to  be  a 


power,  which  was  calculated  to  excite  grave  alarm  amor.^ 
the  ruling  classes.  The  social  democrats  had  returned  fi%e 
members  to  the  North  German  diet  in  1867.  For  the 
German  diet  in  1871  they  had  counted  only  120,000 
votes,  and  returned  two  memberd ;  but  in  1«77  they  had 
returned  twelve  members  and  polled  nearly  half  a  million. 
In  Berlin  the  socialist  voting  strength  had  nsen  from  669ri 
in  1871  to  57,511  in  1878,— an  increade  which  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  Ladsalle  could  hardly  obtain  a  hear- 
ing in  the  capital  when  he  commenced  hid  career.  A  much 
more  significant  feature  of  the  movement  was  the  admirable 
state  of  organization  to  which  the  socialidt  propaganda  had 
attained.  A  large  number  of  skilful,  intelligent,  and  ener- 
getic agitators  spread  their  doctrines  throughout  Qeniiauy ; 
a  whole  machinery  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  treatides, 
social  gatherings,  and  even  almanacs  diffiu«d  the  new 
ereed.  In  all  the  great  centres  of  population,  in  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  and  the  industrial  towns  in  Sazpny  and  on  the 
Rhine,  the  socialists  were  rapidly  tending  to  become  the 
strongest  party.  The  Government  accordingly  intervened 
with  exceptional  legislation,  which  in  1878  was  carried 
during  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  attempts  on  the 
emperor's  life  of  Hodel  and  Nobeling.  These  exceptional 
laws,  though  administered  with  great  rigour,  have  not  by 
any  means  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment, as  at  the  election  to  the  Reichstag  in  1884  the 
socialists  polled  about  600,000  votes  and  returned  tweijt>- 
four  members.  Berlin  alone  counted  68,000  socialidt 
voters.  In  the  last  report  relating  to  the  auti-socialist 
law  laid  before  the  Reichstag  (1885)  the  continued  pro- 
gress of  the  party  is  admitted. 

The  participation  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  in 
the  social  question  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Lassalle 
agitation.  In  1863  Dollinger  recommended  that  tbp 
church  should  intervene  in  the  movement,  and  Bishop  von 
Ketteler  of  Mains  lost  no  time  in  expressing  sympathy 
with  Lassalle.  In  a  treatise  entitled  IHe  At-heiterfraye  nnJ 
dot  Chrittenthum  (1864)  Ketteler  criticizes  the  liberalism 
of  the  Manchester  school  in  substantially  the  same  tenns 
as  Lassalle,  and  recommends  the  voluntary  formation  of 
productive  associations  with  capital  supplied  by  the  faith- 
ful. In  1868  the  Catholic  socialism  of  Germany  took  a 
more  practical  form :  it  started  an  organ  of  its  own  and 
began  to  organize  unions  for  the  elevation  of  the  workiog 
men.  The  principles  of  the  movement  have  been  with 
some  precision  expounded  1»y  Canon  Moufang  in  an  elec- 
toral address  at  Mainz  (1871),  and  by  the  writers  in  their 
organ.  All  agree  in  condemning  the  principles  of  liberal- 
ism, especially  in  its  economic  aspects,  as  destructive  of 
society  and  pernicious  to  the  working-man,  who,  under  th^ 
pretence  of  freedom,  is  exposed  to  all  the  precariousness 
and  anarchy  of  competition  and  sacrificed  to  the  iron  law 
of  wages.  Self-help  as  practised  in  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
schemes  is  also  considered  to  be  no  sure  way  of  deliverance. 
This  general  remedy  is  union  on  Catholic  principles, 
especially  the  formation  of  trade  guilds  suited  to  modem 
exigencies,  which  some  of  their  leaders  would  make  a 
compuUory  measure  enforced  by  the  state.  The  views  of 
Moufang,  which  are  most  definite,  may  be  thos  summar- 
ized :  legal  protection  for  the  workers,  especially  as  regards 
hours  of  lalx)ur,  wages,  the  labour  of  women  and  children, 
sanitation ;  subventions  for  workmen's  productive  associa- 
tions; lightening  of  taxes  on  labour;  control  of  the  moneyed 
and  speculating  interests.  In  the  organization  of  unions 
the  success  of  Catholic  socialism  has  been  great ;  and  the 
social  democrats  admit  that  they  can  make  no  progrcsd 
in  CathoUo  districts  where  the  church  has  developed  its 
social  activity. 

The  socialist  activity  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany 
dates  from  1878.     The  most  important  literary  product  of 
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the  moToment  is  a  work  by  Pastor  Todt  entitled  Der  radi- 
hale  deaUch^  Spcialismus  and  die  christliche  Gesellsehaft. 
In  thifl  work  Todt  condemns  the  economics  of  liberalism  as 
unchridtian,  and  seeks  to  show  that  the  ideals  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  are  entirely  Scriptural,  as  are  also 
the  Bocialiut  demands  for  the  abolition  of  private  property 
and  of  the  wage  system,  that  the  labourer  should  have  the 
full  produce  of  his  labour,  and  that  labour  should  be 
associated.  The  chief  leader  of  the  movement  is  the 
court  preacher  Stdcker,  the  head  abo  of  the  anti-Semitic 
agitation,  which  is  largely  traceable  to  economic  causes. 
Stocker  founded  two  associations, — a  central  union  for  social 
refoim,  consisting  of  members  of  the  middle  classes  inter- 
ested in  the  emancipation  of  labour,  and  a  Christian  social 
working-men's  party.  The  former  has  had  considerable 
succeed,  especially  among  the  Lutheran  clergy.  The  move- 
ment has  met  with  the  most  strenuous  resistance  from  the 
social  democratic  party  and  has  been  greatly  hampered  by 
the  anti-socialist  law  of  1878. 

Little  can  here  be  said  of  the  state  socialism  of  Bismarck, 
— a  very  recent  movement,  which  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  pass  into  history.  Its  leading  principles  were  announced 
in  an  imperial  message  to  the  Reichstag  in  November  1881. 
Besides  the  repressive  measures  necessary  to  rebtrain  the 
excesses  of  the  social  democracy,  the  emperor  declared  that 
the  healing  of  social  evils  was  to  be  sought  in  positive 
measures  for  the  good  of  the  working  man.  The  measures 
proposed  were  for  the  insurance  of  the  workmen  against 
accident,  sickness,  old  age,  and  inability  to  work  by  ar- 
rangements under  state  control  *'  The  finding  of  the  right 
ways  and  means  for  this  state  protection  of  the  working 
man  is  a  difficult  task,  but  also  one  of  the  highest  that 
concern  every  society  standing  on  the  ethical  foundations 
of  the  Christian  national  life."  The  message  then  proceeds 
to  i>peak  of  measures  for  "organizing  the  life  of  the  people 
in  the  form  of  corporative  associations  imder  the  protection 
and  furtherance  of  the  state,'' — a  clause  which  might  be 
taken  as  an  admission  of  the  collectivist  principle.  As 
yet  the  inperial  programme  has  only  been  partially 
realizeiL  It  will  be  obvious  that  such  measures  can  be 
rightly  appreciated  only  with  reference  to  the  general 
theory  and  practice  of  Prussian  government. 

The  acknowledged  father  of  anarchism  isPBoni>HON({^.v.); 
but  the  doctrine  owes  its  development  chiefly  to  Russian 
thiukerrf  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Hegelian  left. 
The  great  apodtle  of  the  system  in  its  advanced  and  most 
chaiacteriatic  stage  was  Michael  Bakunin.  Bakunin  was 
sprung  from  the  highest  Budsian  arL^tocracy,  and  was 
born  at  Tor^^hok,  in  the  government  of  Tver,  in  1814. 
Leaving  the  army,  in  which  he  served  for  some  time,  he 
vi<«ited  western  Europe,  chiefly  Paris,  where  he  met 
George  Sand  and  Proudhon  in  1847.  For  his  share 
iu  the  Uerman  didturbanoes  of  1849  he  was  imprisoned 
in  i^Ui^ia  for  tfeveral  years  and  then  sent  to  Siberia, 
from  which  he  escaped,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
exil"  in  western  Europe,  principally  in  Switzerland.  In 
ir69  he  founded  the  Social  Democratic  Alliance,  which, 
however,  dissolved  in  the  same  year  and  entered  the 
International.  In  1870  he  attempted  a  rising  at  Lyons 
on  the  princii>les  afterwards  exemplified  by  the  Paris 
commune.  At  The  Hague  congress  of  the  International 
in  i87:J  he  was  outvoted  and  expelled  by  the  Marx 
)»art\.  BsJcunin's  activity  was  most  remarkable  as  an 
agitator.  The  intemational  socialism  of  the  Romance 
countries,  especially  that  of  Spain  and  Italy,  has  been 
largely  moulded  by  him.  He  died  at  Bern  in  1876. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  frank  and  comprehensive 
in  its  destructiveness  than  the  socialism  of  Bakunin.  It 
is  revolutionary  socialism  based  on  materialism  and  aim- 
ing at  the  destruction  of  external  authority  by  every 


available  means.  He  rejects  all  the  ideal  systems  in  every 
name  and  shape,  from  the  idea  of  Gkxl  downwards ;  and 
he  rejects  every  form  of  external  authority,  whether 
emanating  from  the  will  of  a  sovereign  or  from  universal 
suffrage.  '*  The  liberty  of  man,"  he  says  in  his  Dieu  el 
V£uu,  "  consists  solely  in  this,  that  he  obey  the  laws  of 
nature,  because  he  has  him^lf  recognized  them  as  snch, 
and  not  because  they  have  been  imposed  upon  him  ex- 
ternally by  any  foreign  will  whatsoever,  human  or  divine, 
collective  or  IndividuaL"  In  this  way  will  the  whole 
problem  of  freedom  be  solved :  that  natural  laws  be  ascer- 
tained by  scientific  discovery,  and  the  knowledge  of  them 
be  universally  diffused  among  the  masses.  Natural  laws 
being  thus  recognized  by  every  man  for  himself,  he  cannot 
but  obey  them,  for  they  are  the  laws  aL<o  of  his  own 
nature ;  and  the  need  for  political  organization,  adminiF- 
tration,  and  legislation  will  at  once  disappear.  Nor  will 
he  admit  of  any  privileged  position  or  class,  for  "  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  privilege  and  of  every  privileged  position  to 
kill  the  intellect  and  heart  of  man.  The  privileged  man, 
whether  he  be  privileged  politically  or  economi^ly,  is  a 
man  depraved  in  intellect  and  heart"  "  In  a  word,  we 
object  to  all  legislation,  all  authority,  and  all  influence, 
privileged,  patented,  official,  and  legal,  even  when  it  has 
proceeded  from  universal  suffrage,  convinced  that  it  must 
always  turn  to  the  profit  of  a  dominating  and  exploiting 
minority,  against  the  interests  of  the  immense  majority 
enslaved."  The  anarchy  of  Bakunin  is  therefore  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Proudhon,  but  expressed  with- 
out paradox,  and  with  a  destructive  revolutionary  energy 
which  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  history.  What  they 
both  contemplate  is  a  condition  of  human  enlightenment 
and  self-control  in  which  the  individual  shall  be  a  law  to 
himself,  and  in  which  all  external  authority  shaU  be 
abolished  as  a  despotic  interference  with  personal  freedom. 
It  is  an  ideal  to  which  the  highest  religion  and  philosophy 
look  forward  as  the  goal  of  man,  not  as  one,  however, 
which  can  be  forthwith  reached  through  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  present  framework  of  society,  but 
through  a  long  process  of  ethical  and  social  improvement 
The  erroi;  of  the  anarch'isCs  consists  in  their  impatient  in- 
sistence on  this  proclamation  of  absolute  freedom  in  the 
present  debased  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  every  class.  They  insist  on  taking  the  last  step  in 
social  development  b^ore  they  have  quite  taken  the  first 
The  other  leading  principles  of  anarchism  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  following  extracts  taken  from  the 
programme  of  the  Intemational  Social  Democratic  Alliance. 
The  AlUanoe  demands  above  all  things  the  definitive 
and  complete  abolition  of  classes,  and  political,  economic, 
and  social  equality  of  individuals  and  sexes,  and  abolition 
of  inheritance,  so  that  in  the  future  every  man  may  enjoy 
a  like  share  in  the  produce  of  labour ;  that  land  and  soil, 
instruments  of  labour,  and  all  other  capital,  becoming  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  society,  may  be  used  only 
by  the  workers,  that  is,  by  associations  of  cultivators  and 
industrialists.  It  looks  forward  to  the  final  solution  of 
the  social  question  through  the  universal  and  intemational 
solidarity  of  the  workers  of  all  countries,  and  condemns 
every  policy  grounded  on  so-called  patriotism  and  national 
jealousy.  It  demands  the  universal  federation  of  all 
local  associations  through  the  principle  of  freedom. 
Bakunin's  methods  of  realizing  his  revolutionary  pro- 
gramme are  not  less  frank  and  destractive  than  hid 
principles.  The  revolutionist,  as  he  would  recommend 
him  to  be,  is  a  consecrated  man,  who  will  allow  no  private 
interests  or  feelings,  and  no  suraples  of  religion,  patriot- 
ism, or  morality,  to  turn  him  aside  from  his  mission,  the 
aim  of  which  is  by  all  available  means  to  overturn  th« 
existing  society.     His  work  is  merciless  and  universal 
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dastmction.  The  fnhire  oiganization  will  donbtlers  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  moyement  and  life  of  the  people,  but  it  is 
the  concern  of  coining  generations.  In  the  meantime  all 
that  Bakunin  enahlea  qb  to  see  aa  promise  of  future  re- 
constmction  is  the  free  federation  of  free  associations, — 
associations  of  which  we  find  the  type  in  the  Russian 
commune. 

Baknnin,  as  we  haye  seen,  has  hacT  great  influence  on 
the  socialism  of  the  Romance  countries.  The  important 
risings  in  Spain  in  1873  were  due  to  his  activity ;  and  the ' 
socialism  of  Italy  has  been  largely  inspired  by  him.  In 
those  countries,  as  well  as  in  France  and  French  Switzer- 
land, anarchist  doctrines  of  the  same  general  type  as  that 
of  Bakunin  are  still  in  vogue,  and  are  advocated  by  men  of 
mark  in  literature  and  science  like  Eropotkine  and  Elis^ 
Reclus.  The  views  of  the  propaganda  which  they  repre- 
sent were  most  clearly  and  distinctly  brought  out  during 
the  great  anarchist  tnal  at  Lyons  in  1883.  What  they 
aim  at  is  the  most  absolute  freedom,  the  most  complete 
satisfaction  of  human  wants,  without  other  limit  than  the 
impossibilities  of  nature  and  the  wants  of  their  neighbours 
equally  worthy  of  respect.  They  object  to  all  authority 
and  all  government  on  principle,  and  in  all  human  rela- 
tions would  in  place  of  legal  and  administrative  control 
subetitute  free  contract,  perpetually  subject  to  revision 
and  cancelment.  But,  as  no  freedom  is  possible  in  a  society 
•^here  capital  is  monopolized  by  a  diminishing  minority, 
they  believe  that  capital,  the  common  inheritance  of 
humanity,  since  it  is  the  fmit  of  the  co-operation  of  past 
and  {M^sent  generations,  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  all, 
80  that  no  man  be  excluded  from  it,  and  no  man  seize 
part  of  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  In  a  word,  they 
wish  equality,  equality  of  fact,  as  corollary  or  rather  as 
primordial  condition  of  freedom.  From  each  one  accord- 
ing to  his  faculties ;  to  each  one  according  to  his  needs. 
They  demand  bread  for  all,  science  for  all,  work  for  all ; 
for  all,  too,  independence  and  justice.  Even  a  government 
based  on  univer»d  sufirage  gives  them  no  scope  for  effective 
action  in  the  deliverance  of  the  poor,  as  they  maintain 
that  of  the  eight  million  electors  of  France  only  some  half 
a  million  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  free  vote.  In  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  and  in  view  of  the  continued  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  proletariat,  they  proclaim  the  sacred 
right  of  insurrection  as  the  ultima  ratio  servorum. 

It  18  an  interesting  fact  that  socialism  has  taken  its 
most  aggressive  form  in  that  European  country  whose 
civilization  is  most  recent  The  revolutionary  opinions  of 
Rnsaaa  are  not  the  growth  of  the  soil,  and  are  not  the 
natural  and  normal  outcome  of  its  own  social  development : 
they  have  been  imported  from  abroad.  '"  Palling  on  youth- 
ful and  enthusiastic  temperaments  which  had  not  previously 
been  inoculated  with  the  principle  of  innovation,  the  new 
ideas  have  broken  forth  with  an  irrepressible  and  uncom- 
promising vigour  which  has  astonished  the  older  nations 
of  Europe.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  €k>vemment  is  an  autocracy  served  or  controlled  by  a 
camarilla  largely  foreign  both  in  origin  and  sympathy.  In 
this  case,  then,  we  have  a  revolutionary  party  inspired  by 
the  socialism  of  western  Europe  fighting  against  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  also  in  many  ways  an  exotic  and  is  not 
rooted  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  chief  support  of 
the  Qovemment  is  to  be  found  in  the  reverence  of  the 
peasantry  for  the  person  and  office  of  the  czar,  while  the 
nihiHsts  look  upon  the  communal  institutions  of  the 
country  as  their  great  ground  of  hope.  Considered  as  a 
national  movement,  three  distinct  stages  are  recognized  in 
the  phenomena  called  Rus^iian  nihilism.  In  its  first  stage 
it  was  a  speculative  and  anti-religious  tendency,  destructive 
of  all  orthodox  tradition  and  authority.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Hegelian  left  frankly  accepting  the  materialism  of 


Buchner  and  Moleschott  as  the  final  deliverance  of  philo. 
sophy ;  and  the  time  was  the  early  years  of  Alexander  IL 
when  the  old  despotic  restraints  were  so  largely  removed,^ 
a  period  of  reform  and  innovation  and  comparative  freedom. 
In  a  country  where  religion  had  little  infiuence  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  where  philosophy  was  not  a  slow  and 
gradual  growth  of  the  native  mind,  but  a  fashion  imported 
from  abroad,  the  most  destructive  materialism  found  an 
easy  conquest      It  was  the  prevalent  form  among  the 
advanced  thinkers;  it  was  clear,  simple,  and  thorough; 
and  it  suited  well  the  anti-religious  mood  of  the  time.     By 
the  side  of  this  negative  speciJation,  however,  the  Russian 
youth  became  aware  of  a  new  creed,  destructive  also  in  its 
beginnings,  but  full  of  the  positive  promise  of  future  recon^ 
struction  and  regeneration, — socialisuL     Here  they  saw 
the  struggle  of  the  proletariat,  so  terribly  conspicuous  in 
the  Paris  commune,  which  attracted  universal  attention  in 
1871,  a  proletariat  represented  in  Russia  by  a  nation  of 
peasantry  sunk  in  immemorial  ignorance  and  wretched- 
ness.    At  this  period  hundreds  of  young  Russians  of  both 
sexes  were  studying  in  western  Europe,   especially  in 
Switzerland.    In  1873  they  were  by  an  imperial  ukaze 
recalled  home,  but  they  carried  the  new  ideas  with  them. 
The  period  of  speculation  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
socialist  propaganda,  which  naturally  met  with  implacable 
opposition  and  merciless  repression  from  the  Qovemment 
As  they  received  no  mercy,  the  nihilists  determined  to  show 
none;  and  in  1878  began  the  terrible  duel  of  the  Russian 
revolutionists  against  the  autocracy  and  its  servants,  which 
culminated  in  tibe  violent  death  of  Alexander  IL  in  188L 

How  far  we  are  to  regard  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  Russia  as  cognate  in  principle  with  anarclusm  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  In  despotic  countries,  where  consti- 
tutional reform  and  opposition  to  government  are  not 
tolerated,  resolute  innovators  are  naturally  driven  to  secret 
conspiracy  and  to  violent  action.  What  distinguishes  the 
Russian  revolutionary  party  from  other  movements  of  a  like 
nature  is  the  intensity  of  the  enthusiastic  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  with  which  they  have  braved  death,  imprisonment^ 
exile,  and  privation  in  every  form  and  the  calculating  skill 
with  which  they  have  called  the  resources  of  modem 
chemistry  to  their  aid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
doctrines  of  men  like  Bakunin  have  had  great  influence 
on  Russian  socialism ;  but  so  have  the  writings  of  Marx, 
as  also  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  other  advanced  thmkers,  who 
have  no  connexion  with  anarchism.  It  is  certain  that 
the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party  resorted  to  violent 
measures  only  after  their  peaceful  propaganda  was  being 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  With  regard  to  political  reform 
many  of  their  leaders  have  declined  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  constitutionalism.  In  the  address  sent  to 
the  emperor  Alexander  IIL  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  March  1881,  the  executive  committee  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  offered  to  submit  unconditionally  to  a  national 
assembly  duly  elected  by  the  people.  In  this  recognition 
of  constitutionalism,  as  well  as  in  the  strongly  centralized 
organization  of  their  executive,  the  Russian  revolutionary 
party  are  essentially  at  variance  with  anarchism.  In 
economics  they  advocate  a  thoroughgoing  collectivism. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  various  forms 
of  socialism  as  Uiey  have  historically  appeared.  It  may 
be  useful  to  group  them  as  accurately  and  clearly  as  possible. 
(1)  Experiments  in  socialism  conducted  by  private  initia- 
tive, as  carried  on  in  the  schools  of  Saint-Simon,  Fourier, 
and  Owen;  not  that  they  objected  to  state  help,  but 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  their  efforts  were  conducted  by  pri- 
vate means.  (2)  Productive  associations  with  state  help : 
the  programme  of  economic  change  favoured  by  Louis  Blanc 
and  Laissalle.  (3)  The  Marx  school  of  socialism,  scientific 
and  r-svolutionary,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  im- 
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portant  and  moet  inflnential  of  all  forms  of  Bocialism. 
(4)  Anaiy»liiinn  (5)  NihiliBxii.  (6)  Christian  socialism; 
inasmuch  as  the  varions  phases  of  Christiaa  socialism 
condemn  the  principle  of  competition  as  operating  in 
modem  industry,  and  favour  the  organization  of  labour  on 
united  principles,  and  especially  of  productiTO  associations 
with  a  common  capital  and  an  equitable  system  of  distri- 
bution,  they  must  be  regarded  as  true  forms  of  socialism. 
(7)  To  tiiese  should  be  added  the  speculative  socialism  of 
which  Eodbertus  is  the  most  renmrkable  example ;  recog- 
nizing the  fundamental  evils  of  the  present  system  and 
agreeing  with  the  Marx  school  in  holding  that  socialism 
is  the  next  stage  in  social  evolution,  Bodbertus  believed 
that  the  period  of  its  realization  is  so  remote  that  any 
decidedly  practical  effort  towards  that  end  is  inapplicable ; 
hence  he  could  only  recommend  transitional  remedial 
measures,  which  will  at  least  circumscribe  the  mischief 
inherent  in  the  present  economic  order  and  also  pave  the 
way  towards  a  better  state.  (8)  And  last  of  all  may  be 
added  the  various  forms  of  state  socialism,  which  are  all 
examples  of  state  action  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  especially 
of  the  use  of  the  pubUo  resources  for  that  purpose.  The 
word  "socialism"  is  very  frequently  used  in  this  sense. 
As  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  such  a  way  is  almost 
a  certainty,  this  phase  of  the  subject  must  be  recognized 
here.  It  may  be  described  as  socialistic  inasmuch  as  it 
fully  admits  the  responsibility  of  sodety  for  all  its 
members ;  but  in  many  respects  its  tendencies  are  opposed 
to  true  socialism.  It  is  a  vague  movement  which  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  take  shape,  and  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
**  Socialism  of  the  chair  '*  has  akeady  been  discussed  under 
PouTiou.  EcoKOHT,  voL  xix.  p.  393. 

The  above  classification  can  of  course  pretend  only  to 
be  a  rough  and  general  one.  The  various  heads  of  the 
classification  are  not  exclusive.  The  first  variety  has  chiefly 
an  historical  interest  The  American  communities  (dis- 
cussed under  CoionTNisu)  are  really  cases  of  the  old  crude 
communism.  Productive  associations  with  state  help 
stand  on  the  Ootha  programme  of  the  social  democrats  of 
Qermany.  They  are  recommended  by  Christian  socialists, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  they  form  an  important 
item  in  the  programme  of  the  "knights  of  labour"  of 
America.  The  resemblance  in  type  between  the  "com- 
munity "  of  Owen,  the  phalange  of  Fourier,  the  mir  or 
commune  of  Russia,  and  the  free  commune  of  Bakunin  is 
apparent.  It  is  the  social  unit  as  determined  by  obvious 
economic,  local,  and  historical  conditions,  and  in  socialism 
naturally  becomes  the  point  of  departure  for  a  ne^  con- 
struction of  society.  It  will  have  been  noted  that  most 
of  the  important  phases  of  socialism  have  been  and  are 
international  in  sympathy  and  activity.  The  Marx  so- 
cialism is  spreading  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  doctrine  being  diffused  by  energetic  agitators, 
and  not  seldom  by  men  of  philosophic  and  literary 
culture.  In  late  years  this  is  true  both  of  France  and 
England.  It  is  well  known  how  active  anarchism  has 
been.  The  Christian  socialist  movement  is  more  or  less 
operative  in  Belgium,  France,  Qermany,  Austria,  and  to 
some  extent  in  England. 

In  this  article  our  aim  has  been  to  give  an  expository 
and  historical  account  of  the  various  phases  of  socialism. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  refer  to  all  the  different  questions 
suggested  in  our  sketch ;  and  to  discuss  the  relations  of 
antagonism  and  affinity  between  socialism  and  the  pre- 
vailing social  and  economic  ideas  and  institutions  would 
require  a  long  and  elaborate  treatise.  In  the  course  of 
the  article  many  obvious  points  of  relationship,  and  parti- 
cularly of  contrast,  between  socialism  and  political  economy 
have  presented  themselves.  All  that  we  can  now  do  is  to 
emphasize  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these.    The 


scope  of  the  current  political  economy  of  Great  Britain  mtv 
be  broadly  defined  as  follows: — given  the  existing 
arrangements  with  regard  to  land,  capital,  and  labour,  to 
determine  the  economic  phenomena  and  the  eoonomio 
laws  that  will  prevail  under  a  system  of  free  individul 
competition.  As  we  have  abundantly  seen,  socialism  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  permanent  continuance  of 
these  arrangements."  It  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  present  system  of  individual  property  in  land  and 
capital  served  by  wage-labour  will  pass  away,  and  when 
free  competition  on  that  basis  will  cease  with  th')  system 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  regards  the  present  economie 
order  with  tho  laws  and  conditions  peculiar  to  it  as  a  pass- 
ing phase  in  the  historic  evolution  of  mankind,  with  no 
greater  claim  to  permanence  or  finality  than  other  historic 
eras  which  have  had  their  day.  What  enlightened  socialism 
above  all  demands  is  that  sn  unprejudiced  science  should 
endeavour  to  distinguish  between  such  economic  laws  as  are 
permanently  grounded  in  the  nature  of  man  and  his  en- 
vironment and  such  as  have  their  validity  only  in  the  exist- 
ing economic  order,  between  such  as  are  enduringly  founded 
on  nature  and  such  as  are  only  the  accidents  or  temporary 
manifestations  of  a  changing  civilization.  Socialists  ^)peal 
to  history  to  prove  that  what  the  orthodox  economy  con- 
sidered the  natural  and  normal  order  of  things,  with  its  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  under  the  three  categories  of  rent,  profit; 
and  wages,  is  really  an  exceptional  phenomenon  lunited 
both  in  extent  and  duration.  It  is  therefore  an  obvious 
error  to  speak  of  socialism  as  roundly  controverting  econo- 
mic law.  It  is  no  business  of  socialism  to  controvert  a 
law  grounded  in  nature,  such  as  the  physiological  basis  of 
the  law  of  population ;  but  it  denies  the  applicability  of 
the  Malthusian  precept  imder  the  present  condition,  when 
wealth  is  superabundant,  but  badly  distributed  owing  to 
causes  for  which  neither  nature  nor  science,  but  human 
selfishness  and  ignorance  are  responsible.  Nor  does  it  lie 
in  the  principles  of  socialism  to  question  the  validity  'of 
those  special  economic  laws  that  hold  good  under  the 
present  economic  order.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  iron 
law  of  wages,  socialism  is  disposed  rather  to  aooentnate 
unduly  as  a  necessity  of  the  present  system.  It  is  the 
aim  of  socialism  to  abolish  the  conditions  under  which  such 
laws  have  their  validity.  Socialists  object  to  the  present 
economic  order  hecaute  of  the  necessity  of  results  which 
are  opposed  to  human  wellbeing.  They  object  entirely  to 
the  existing  order  with  its  distribution  of  the  produce  <rf 
labour  into  the  three  categories  of  rent,  profit,  and  wagea^ 
because  on  it  are  founded  class  distinctions,  witl^  the 
consequent  antagonism  of  classes,  and  the  subjection  and 
degradation  of  Uie  lower  classes, — holding  that  economie 
subjection  involves  all  other  forms  of  subjection  and 
degradation.  In  short,  scientific  socialism  as  represented 
by  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels  appeals  against  the  Axigting 
economic  order,  of  which  the  orthodox  political  economy 
is  an  exposition  and  for  which  it  is  so  frequently  an 
apology,  to  the  higher  laws  and  principles  of  social  evola- 
tion  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  man  in  relation  to  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives  and  develops. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  trace  historically  the  influence 
of  political  economy  in  the  genesis  of  socialism,  nor  that 
of  socialism  on  the  recent  political  economy.  It  has  natu- 
rally been  the  tendency  of  socialism  to  emphasize  the  idea 
of  the  worth  and  significance  of  labour,  so  prominent  in  the 
school  of  Adam  Smith.  This  was  one  of  the  most  valuahle 
features  of  the  Saint-Simon  school,  otherwise  so  much  dis- 
figured with  utopianism  and  extravagance.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  socialism  of  Marx  is  in  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant aspects  a  development  of  Ricardian  prindplea 
Turning  to  the  influence  of  socialism  on  political  economists, 
we  need  but  refer  to  that  exercised  by  French  r^^^T«" 
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cm  J.  S.  Mil],  as  deBcrifaed  in  Ids  A^tUbiographjf.  The 
economics  of  Germany  has  for  the  last  fifteen  yean  been 
most  powerfolly  affected  by  the  theories  of  TiiHHBlle^  Man, 
and  latterly  also  of  Rodbertus.  The  canses  which  haye 
produced  socialism  have  also  affected  eoonomirs;  bat  a 
large  part  of  the  change  \b  due  directly  to  Uie  teadbng  of 
the  socialists^  especially  of  Marx,  whose  great  work  is  re- 
cognized as  of  the  first  importance.  Without  commanding 
assent  to  its  leading  condnsionSi  socialism  has  given  a  new 
direction  to  most  of  the  recent  Continental  research  in 
political  economy.  The  German  "  socialism  of  the  chair," 
the  influence  of  which  Lb  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
country  that  produced  it,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Marx  and  his  school  accept  in 
the  completest  form  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  they 
learned  first  in  Hegel,  but  finally  hold  as  taught  by  Darwin ; 
and,  in  common  with  most  socialists,  from  Saint-Simon 
downwards,  they  recognize  three  stages  in  the  economic 
development  of  society, — slavery,  serfdom,  and  wage-labour, 
—which  last  they  believe  will  be  dispkiced  by  an  era  of 
associated  labour  with  a  collective  capital  But  how,  it 
is  asked,  does  this  theory  of  socialism  as  the  next  gocd  of 
society  consist  with  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  t  Is  not  com- 
petition, this  hke  noire  of  the  socialists,  simply  the  social 
and  economic  form  of  the  struggle  for  existence  t  Is  not 
competition,  therefore,  the  very  condition  of  social  progress  t 
Is  not  socialism,  therefore,  incoiunstent  with  progress  t  The 
question  ^suggested  is  a  large  and  complicated  one^  to 
which  we  cannot  here  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  or 
determinate  answer,  but  can  only  indicate  some  of  the 
main  lines  of  discussioii.  (1)  In  all  periods  of  human 
development,  and  especially  in  its  higher  stages,  progress 
consists  most  essentially  in  a  growing  social  and  ethical 
virtue  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  both  in 
s:;Dtiment  and  art  With  such  an  enlarging  ideal  of 
progress,  how  harmonize  a  system  of  competition  like  the 
present,  by  which  millions  in  every  great  European  country 
are  effectively  deprived  of  the  means  of  development^  and 
even  of  bare  livelihood  t  The  struggle  for  existence  has 
:!way8  been  modified  by  social  and  ethical  conditions.  If 
it  is  to  continue,  as  it  will  in  various  forms^  it  should  be 
Carried  on  under  higher  conditions,  suitable  to  a  higher 
and  less  animal  stage  in  the  evolution  of  man.  (2)  Human 
pi  ogress  has  undoubtedly  been  attained  through  struggle^ 
especially  through  the  struggle  for  existence;  but  the 
struggle  has  essentially  been  one  of  men  united  in  society, 
of  tribe  against  tribe,  of  city  against  city,  of  nation  against 
nation,  and  race  against  race.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  exagger- 
ate unduly  the  importance  of  the  struggle  of  tiie  individual 
man.  History  has  only  too  often  seen  the  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  private  selfishness,  so  overgrown  as  to  weaken, 
and  finally  dissolve  and  overthrow,  the  society  in  which  it 
acted,  thereby  accomplishing  its  own  destruction.  This 
is  indeed  the  open  secret  of  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  com- 
monities  that  have  existed.  In  short,  a  happy  and  healthy 
individual  development  can  be  secured  only  through  its 
due  subordination  to  social  virtue  and  the  general  welfare. 
Human  progress  has  been  by  strong  societies  with  a  well- 
dsveloped  social  and  public  virtue.  The  excessive  develop- 
ment of  "  individualism "  within  a  society  has  been  its 
weakness  and  ruin.  (3)  While  emphasising  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  hereditary  principle,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  fundamental  institution  of  the  family,  we 
should  also  recognize  its  tendency  to  abuse  in  perpetuatiDg 
the  enormous  inequalities  of  property  and  condition,  many 
of  which  originated  in  a  less  perfect  system  of  society. 
The  hereditary  principle  has  indeed  greatly  contributed  to 
the  solidity  and  continuity  of  the  social  order ;  but  it  also 
Sives  an  exceptional  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  I 


to  the  privileged  few.  In  this  pointy  therefore,  the  present 
system  does  not  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  evolution 
theory  as  applied  to  society.  The  struggle  is  not  one  of 
merit.  It  is  frequently  one  of  merit  against  hereditary 
privilege ;  not  seldom  it  is  one  of  privilege  against  privilege 
without  regard  to  merit  at  alL  (4)  In  considering  the 
possibilities  of  human  progress  afforded  by  the  present 
system  of  society  in  the  Ught  of  the  evolution  theory,  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  continuance  of  the 
race  depends  most  on  the  less  fit  members  of  society,  on 
the  lower  strata,  which  are  thriftless,  the  worst  fed,  and 
worst  educated.  While  the  classes  which  are  most  in- 
telligent and  endowed  with  self-control  abstain  from 
marriage  or  defer  it,  those  who  have  tho  lowest  organiza- 
tion marry  early  and  have  large  families.  Even  to  per- 
petuate disease  and  deformity  is  not  considered  wrong. 
It  may  be  that  prohibitory  and  restrictive  law^  even  if 
passed,  would  prove  inoperative  and  ineffectual  in  restrain- 
ing so  many  hasty  and  ill-considered  unions  that  only 
serve  to  multiply  misery  and  disease;  but  it  is  surely 
excusable  at  least  to  inquire  whether  this  abuse  of  freedom 
could  not  be  curtailed  by  strengthening  the  social  union 
and  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  enlightenment  and  moral 
sense  of  the  community.  ^6)  Above  all,  as  the  tenden<^ 
of  the  present  order  is  to  give  the  victory  to  cheapness^  it 
maybe  asked  whether  competition, — the  economic  form  of 
the  struggle  for  existence— is  really  such  a  sure  and  potent 
element  of  progress^  unless  most  powerfully  counteracted 
by  otlrer  prmdplest  In  short,  history  is  the  resultant  of 
many  complex  forces,  and  it  is  easy  to  push  too  far  the 
formula  of  any  system.  It  is  out  of  the  balance  and 
harmony  of  many  principles^  of  which  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  but  one^  that  human  progress  can  proceed. 
(6)  The  main  point  is  that  in  social  evolution  the  widest 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  between  forms  of 
social  organisation.  Hence  the  great  question  as  regards 
socialism  is  whether  it  is  the  fittest  form  of  social  organ- 
ization for  the  time  coming  t  Is  it  best  adapted  to  carry 
forward  and  develop  in  wider  and  more  adequate  form 
the  progressive  life  of  the  future  t 

While  many  socialists  have  announced  lax  views  regard- 
ing marriage  and  the  family,  it  cannot  in  view  of  popular 
misunderstanding  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that  the 
essence  of  socialism  is  an  economic  change.  It  enunciates 
no  special  doctrine  on  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  In  common 
with  other  social  reformers,  socialists  generally  advocate 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  emancipation  of  women ; 
they  object  to  the  mercenary  element  so  common  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  they  abhor  prostitution  as  one  of  the  worst  and 
vilest  of  existing  evils,  believing,  moreover,  that  it  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  present  distinction  of  classes  and  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  The  views  of  the 
anarchists  have  already  been  noted.  In  the  Marx  school 
there  is  a  tendency  to  denounce  the  legally  binding  con^ 
tract  in  marriage.  But  such  views  ail  belong  to  the 
accidents  of  socialism. 

So  with  regard  to  religion.  Socialism  has  been  and 
still  is  very  frequently  associated  with  irreligion  and 
atheism.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Continental 
liberalism,  and  partly  for  a  like  reason :  the  absolute 
Governments  of  the  Continent  have  taken  the  existing 
forms  of  religion  into  their  service  and  have  repressed  re- 
ligious freedom.  On  religion  as  on  marriage  sociaUsm 
has  no  special  teaching.  While  the  anarchists  of  the 
school  of  Bakunin  woiUd  overturn  all  forms  of  religion 
and  reject  the  idea  of  God,  the  social  democrats  of  Ger- 
many in  their  Gotha  programme  of  1875  declare  religion 
to  be  a  private  concern.  As  we  have  seen.  Christian 
socialism  is  a  considerable  force  in  many  European  coun- 
tries; and  in  many  of  the  other  schools,  especial^  that  of 
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portant  and  mort  infltiential  of  all  forms  of  socialism. 
(4)  Anarchism.  (5)  Nihilism.  (6)  Christian  socialism; 
inasmuch  as  the  yarious  phases  of  Christian  socialism 
condemn  the  principle  of  competition  as  operating  in 
modem  industry,  and  favour  the  organization  of  labour  on 
luiited  principles,  and  especially  of  productive  associations 
with  a  common  capital  and  an  equitable  system  of  distri- 
bution, they  must  be  regarded  as  true  forms  of  socialism. 
(7)  To  tiiese  should  be  added  the  speculative  socialism  of 
which  Eodbertus  is  the  most  remarkable  example ;  recog- 
nizing the  fundamental  evils  of  the  pre<$ent  system  and 
agreeing  with  the  Marx  school  in  holding  that  socialism 
is  the  next  stage  in  social  evolution,  Bodbertus  believed 
that  the  period  of  its  realization  is  so  remote  that  any 
decidedly  practical  effort  towards  that  end  is  inapplicable ; 
hence  he  could  only  recommend  transitional  remedial 
measures,  which  will  at  least  circumscribe  the  mischief 
inherent  in  the  present  economic  order  and  also  pave  the 
way  towards  a  better  state.  (8)  And  last  of  all  may  be 
added  the  various  forms  of  state  socialism,  which  are  all 
examples  of  state  action  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  especiaUy 
of  the  use  of  the  public  resources  for  that  purpose.  The 
word  ''socialism''  is  very  frequently  used  in  this  sense. 
As  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  such  a  way  is  almost 
a  certainty,  this  phase  of  the  subject  must  be  recognized 
here.  It  may  be  described  as  socialistic  inasmuch  as  it 
fully  admits  the  responsibility  of  sodety  for  all  its 
members ;  but  in  many  respects  its  tendencies  are  opposed 
to  true  socialism.  It  is  a  vague  movement  which  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  take  shape,  and  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
**  Socialism  of  the  chair  "  has  already  been  discussed  under 
PouTiou.  EcoKOHT,  voL  xix.  p.  393. 

The  above  classification  can  of  course  pretend  only  to 
be  a  rough  and  general  one.  The  various  heads  of  the 
classification  are  not  exclusive.  The  first  variety  has  chiefly 
an  historical  interest  The  American  communities  (dis- 
cussed under  CoionnnsM)  are  really  cases  of  the  old  crude 
communism.  Productive  associations  with  state  help 
stand  on  the  Qotha  programme  of  the  social  democrats  of 
Qermany.  They  are  recommended  by  Christian  socialists, 
both  Catholic  and  I^testant,  and  they  form  an  important 
item  in  the  programme  of  the  "knights  of  labour"  of 
America.  The  resemblance  in  type  between  the  ''com- 
munity" of  Owen,  the  phalange  of  Fourier,  the  mir  or 
commune  of  Russia,  and  the  free  commune  of  Bakunin  is 
apparent.  It  is  the  social  unit  as  determined  by  obvious 
economic,  local,  and  historical  conditions,  and  in  socialism 
naturally  becomes  the  point  of  departure  for  a  nei^  con- 
struction of  society.  It  will  have  been  noted  that  most 
of  the  important  phases  of  socialism  have  been  and  are 
international  in  sympathy  and  activity.  The  Marx  so- 
cialism is  spreading  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  doctrine  being  diffused  by  energetic  agitators, 
and  not  seldom  by  men  of  philosophic  and  literary 
culture.  In  late  years  this  is  true  both  of  France  and 
England.  It  is  well  known  how  active  anarchism  has 
been.  The  Christian  socialist  movement  is  more  or  less 
operative  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  to 
some  extent  in  England. 

In  this  article  our  aim  has  been  to  give  an  expository 
and  historical  account  of  the  various  phases  of  socialism. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  refer  to  all  the  different  questions 
suggested  in  our  sketch ;  and  to  discuss  the  relations  of 
antagonism  and  affinity  between  socialism  and  the  pre^ 
vailing  social  and  economic  ideas  and  institutions  would 
require  a  long  and  elaborate  treatise.  In  the  course  of 
the  article  many  obvious  points  of  relationship,  and  parti- 
cularly of  contrast,  between  socialism  and  political  economy 
have  presented  themselves.  All  that  we  can  now  do  is  to 
emphasize  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these.    The 


scope  of  the  current  political  economy  of  Great  Brittdn  may 
be  broadly  defined  as  follows: — given  the  existing 
arrangements  with  regard  to  land,  capital,  and  labour,  to 
determine  the  economic  phenomena  and  the  economic 
laws  that  will  prevail  under  a  system  of  free  individual 
competition.  As  we  have  abundantly  seen,  socialism  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  permanent  continuance  of 
these  arrangements."  It  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  present  system  of  individual  property  in  land  and 
capital  served  by  wage-labour  will  pass  away,  and  when 
free  competition  on  that  basis  will  cease  with  th')  system 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  regards  the  present  economio 
order  with  the  laws  and  conditions  peculiar  to  it  as  a  pass^ 
ing  phase  in  the  historic  evolution  of  mankind,  with  no 
greater  claim  to  permanence  or  finality  than  other  historic 
eras  which  have  had  their  day.  What  enlightened  socialism 
above  all  demands  is  that  an  unprejudiced  science  should 
endeavour  to  distinguish  between  such  economic  laws  as  are 
permanently  grounded  in  the  nature  of  man  and  his  en- 
vironment and  such  as  have  their  validity  only  in  the  exist- 
ing economic  order,  between  such  as  are  enduringly  founded 
on  nature  and  such  as  are  only  the  accidents  or  temporary 
manifestations  of  a  changing  civilization.  Socialists  appeal 
to  history  to  prove  that  what  the  orthodox  economy  con- 
sidered Uie  natural  and  normal  order  of  things,  with  its  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  under  the  three  categories  of  rent,  profit, 
and  wages,  is  really  an  exceptional  phenomenon  limited 
both  in  extent  and  duration.  It  is  therefore  an  obvious 
error  to  speak  of  socialism  as  roundly  controverting  econo- 
mic law.  It  is  no  business  of  socialism  to  controvert  a 
law  grounded  in  nature,  such  as  the  physiological  basis  of 
the  law  of  population ;  but  it  denies  Uie  applicability  of 
the  Malthusian  precept  under  the  present  condition,  when 
wealth  is  superabundant^  but  badly  distributed  owing  to 
causes  for  which  neither  nature  nor  science,  but  human 
selfishness  and  ignorance  are  responsible.  Nor  does  it  lie 
in  the  principles  of  socialism  to  question  the  validity  'of 
those  special  economic  laws  that  hold  good  under  the 
present  economic  order.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  iron 
law  of  wages,  socialism  is  disposed  rather  to  accentuate 
unduly  as  a  necessity  of  the  present  system.  It  is  the 
aim  of  socialism  to  abolish  the  conditions  under  which  such 
laws  have  their  validity.  Socialists  object  to  the  present 
economic  order  heeatue  of  the  necessity  of  results  which 
are  opposed  to  human  wellbeing.  They  object  entirely  to 
the  existing  order  with  its  distribution  of  the  produce  of 
labour  into  the  three  categories  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages, 
because  on  it  are  founded  class  distinctions,  witl^  the 
consequent  antagonism  of  classes,  and  the  subjection  and 
degradation  of  the  lower  classes, — holding  that  economic 
subjection  involves  all  other  forms  of  subjection  and 
degradation.  In  short,  scientific  socialism  as  represented 
by  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels  appeals  against  the  existing 
economic  order,  of  which  the  orthodox  political  economy 
is  an  exposition  and  for  which  it  is  so  frequently  an 
apology,  to  the  higher  laws  and  principles  of  social  evolu- 
tion as  determined  by  the  nature  of  man  in  relation  to  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives  and  develops. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  trace  historically  the  influence 
of  political  economy  in  the  genesis  of  socialism,  nor  that 
of  socialism  on  the  recent  political  economy.  It  has  natu- 
rally been  the  tendency  of  socialism  to  emphasize  the  idea 
of  the  worth  and  significance  of  labour,  so  prominent  in  the 
school  of  Adam  Smith.  This  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  Saint-Simon  school,  otherwise  so  much  dia- 
figured  with  utopianism  and  extravagance.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  socialism  of  Marx  is  in  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant aspects  a  development  of  Ricardian  principles. 
Turning  to  the  influence  of  socialism  on  political  economists, 
we  need  bat  refer  to  that  exercised  by  French  aocjaliam 
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on  J.  S.  Mill,  as  deBcrifaed  in  Ids.  A^iobiographf.  The 
economics  of  Germany  has  for  the  last  fifteen  yean  been 
moet  poweifolly  affected  by  the  theories  of  Laasalle,  Man, 
and  latterly  also  of  Rodbertus.  The  caases  whidi  hare 
produced  socialism  have  also  affected  eoonomirs;  but  a 
large  part  of  the  change  is  due  directly  to  the  teaci&mg  of 
the  socialists,  especially  of  Marx,  whose  great  work  is  re- 
cognized as  of  the  first  importance.  Without  commanding 
assent  to  its  leading  condusionSi  socialism  has  given  a  new 
direction  to  most  of  the  recent  Continental  research  in 
political  economy.  The  German  "  socialism  of  the  chair," 
the  influence  of  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
country  that  produced  it,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Harx  and  his  school  accept  in 
the  completest  form  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  they 
learned  first  in  Hegel,  but  finally  hold  as  taught  by  Darwin  j 
and,  in  common  with  most  socialists,  from  Saint-Simon 
downwards,  they  recognize  three  stages  in  the  economic 
development  of  society, — slavery,  serfdom,  and  wage-labour, 
— ^which  last  they  believe  will  be  displaced  by  an  era  of 
associated  labour  with  a  collective  capital  But  how,  it 
is  asked,  does  this  theory  t)f  socialism  as  the  next  gocd  of 
society  consist  with  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  t  Is  not  com- 
petition, this  hke  noire  of  the  locialiBts,  simply  the  social 
and  economic  form  of  the  struggle  for  existence  t  Is  not 
competition,  therefore,  the  very  condition  of  social  progress  t 
Is  not  socialism,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  progress  t  ^le 
question  ^BuggcAted  is  a  large  and  complicated  one^  to 
which  we  cannot  here  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  or 
determinate  answer,  but  can  only  indicate  some  of  the 
main  lines  of  dlscuJBsion.  (1)  In  all  periods  of  human 
development,  and  especially  in  its  higher  stages,  progress 
consists  most  essentially  in  a  growing  social  and  ethical 
Virtue  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  both  in 
sentiment  and  art  With  such  an  enlarging  ideal  of 
progress,  how  harmonize  a  system  of  competition  like  the 
present,  by  which  millions  in  every  great  European  countiy 
are  effectively  deprived  of  the  means  of  development^  and 
even  of  bare  livelihood  t  The  struggle  fw  existence  has 
.-always  been  modified  by  social  and  ethical  conditions.  If 
\u  is  to  continue,  as  it  will  in  various  forms^  it  should  be 
carried  on  tmder  higher  conditions,  suitable  to  a  higher 
and  less  animal  stage  in  the  evolution  of  man.  (2)  Human 
p:ogress  has  undoubtedly  been  attained  throng  struggle^ 
especially  through  the  struggle  for  existence;  but  the 
struggle  has  essentially  been  one  of  men  united  in  society, 
of  tribe  against  tribe,  of  city  against  city,  of  nation  against 
nation,  and  race  against  race.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  exagger- 
ate unduly  the  importance  of  the  struggle  of  the  individual 
man.  History  has  only  too  often  seen  the  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  private  selfishness,  so  overgrown  as  to  weaken, 
and  finally  dissolve  and  overthrow,  the  society  in  which  it 
acted,  thereby  accomplishing  its  own  destruction.  This 
is  indeed  the  open  secret  of  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  com- 
monities  that  have  epdsted.  In  short,  a  happy  and  healthy 
iodiridual  development  can  be  seemed  only  through  its 
due  subordination  to  social  virtue  and  the  general  welfare. 
Human  progress  has  been  by  strong  societies  with  a  well- 
developed  social  and  public  virtue.  The  excessive  develop- 
ment of  "individualism''  within  a  society  has  been  its 
weakness  and  ruin.  (3)  While  emphasizing  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  hereditary  principle,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  fundamental  institution  of  the  family,  we 
should  also  recognize  its  tendency  to  abuse  in  perpetuating 
the  enormous  inequalities  of  property  and  condition,  many 
of  whidi  originated  in  a  less  perfect  system  of  society. 
The  hereditary  principle  has  indeed  greatly  contributed  to 
tbe  solidity  and  continuity  of  the  sodal  order ;  but  it  also 
Si^es  an  exceptional  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence 


to  the  privileged  few.  In  this  pointy  therefore,  the  present 
system  does  not  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  evolution 
theory  as  applied  to  society.  The  straggle  is  not  one  of 
merit  It  is  frequently  one  of  merit  against  hereditary 
privilege  \  not  seldom  it  is  one  of  privilege  against  privilege 
without  regard  to  merit  at  all  (4)  In  considering  the 
possibilities  of  human  progress  afforded  by  the  present 
^tem  of  society  in  the  Ught  of  the  evolution  theory,  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  fkct  that  the  continuance  of  the 
race  depends  most  on  the  less  fit  members  of  society,  on 
the  lower  strata,  which  are  thriftless,  the  worst  fed,  and 
worst  educated.  While  the  classes  which  are  most  in- 
telligent and  endowed  with  self-control  abstain  from 
marriage  or  defer  it,  those  who  have  the  lowest  organiza- 
tion marry  early  and  have  large  families.  Even  to  per- 
petuate disease  and  deformity  is  not  considered  wrong. 
It  may  be  that  prohibitory  and  restrictive  law^  even  if 
passed,  would  prove  inoperative  and  ineffectual  in  restrain- 
ing so  many  hasty  and  ill-considered  unions  that  only 
serve  to  multiply  misery  and  disease;  but  it  is  surely 
excusable  at  least  to  inquire  whether  this  abuse  of  freedom 
could  not  be  curtailed  by  strengthening  the  social  union 
and  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  enlightenment  and  moral 
sense  of  the  community.  ^6)  Above  all,  as  the  tendency 
of  the  present  order  is  to  give  the  victory  to  cheapness,  it 
maybe  asked  whether  competition, — the  economic  form  of 
the  stmg^e  for  existence— is  really  such  a  sure  and  potent 
element  of  progress^  unless  most  powerfully  counteracted 
by  other  prmdplest  In  short,  history  is  the  resultant  of 
many  complex  forces^  and  it  is  easy  to  push  too  far  the 
formula  of  any  system.  It  is  out  of  the  balance  and 
harmony  of  many  principles,  of  which  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  but  one^  that  human  progress  can  proceed. 
(6)  The  main  point  is  that  in  social  evolution  the  widest 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  between  forms  of 
social  organization.  Hence  the  great  question  as  regards 
socialism  is  whether  it  is  the  fittest  form  of  social  organ- 


ization for  the  time  coming  t  Is  it  best  adapted  to  carry 
forward  and  develop  in  wider  and  more  adequate  form 
the  progressive  life  of  the  future  t 

While  many  socialists  have  announced  lax  views  regard- 
ing marriage  and  the  family,  it  cannot  in  view  of  popular 
misunderstandixig  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that  the 
essence  of  socialism  is  an  economic  change.  It  enunciatea 
no  special  doctrine  on  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  In  common 
with  other  social  reformers,  socialists  generally  advocate 
4he  equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  emancipation  of  women ; 
they  object  to  the  mercenary  element  so  common  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  they  abhor  prostitution  as  one  of  the  worst  and 
vilest  of  existing  eviL%  believing,  moreover,  that  it  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  present  distinction  of  classes  and  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  The  views  of  the 
anarchists  have  already  been  noted.  In  the  Marx  school 
there  is  a  tendency  to  denounce  the  legally  binding  con- 
tract in  marriage.  But  such  views  idl  belong  to  the 
accidents  of  socialism. 

So  with  regard  to  religion.  Socialism  has  been  and 
still  is  very  frequently  associated  with  irreligion  and 
atheism.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Continental 
liberalism,  and  partly  for  a  like  reason :  the  absolute 
Governments  of  the  Continent  have  taken  the  existing 
forms  of  religion  into  their  service  and  have  repressed  re- 
ligious freedom.  On  religion  as  on  marriage  socialism 
has  no  special  teaching.  While  the  anarchists  of  the 
school  of  Pftlrtinin  would  ovcrtum  all  forms  of  religion 
and  reject  the  idea  of  God,  the  social  democrats  of  Ger- 
many in  their  Gotha  programme  of  1876  declare  religion 
to  be  a  private  concern.  As  we  have  seen,  Christian 
socialism  is  a  considerable  force  in  many  European  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  many  of  the  other  schools,  especially  that  of 
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Loois  Bkmo^  the  kixuship  and  ettn  identity  of  etliical  apirit 
'with  that  of  Christianity  are  nuwiHtakable, 

In  their  rerolutionary  impati^stce  the  anarchists  have 
avowed  their  hostility  to  all  the  existing  political  forms 
except  the  free  commune,  which  alone  will  be  left  standing 
amid  the  general  wreck  tiiey  contemplate.  The  Marx 
school,  as  represented  by  its  ablest  living  exponent^  Friedrich 
Engels^  also  look  forward  to  a  period  in  the  evolution  of 
society  when  the  state  will  become  superfluous,  and,  having 
no  longer  any  function  to  perform,  will  die  away.  The 
state  they  regard  as  an  exploiting  institution,  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  ruling  clashes  for  retaining  the  workers  in 
economic  suljection.  The  International  was  an  attempt 
to  supersede  tiie  exploiting  states  by  a  combination  of  the 
workers  of  aU  countries  wiUiout  distinction  of  creed,  colour, 
or  nationality.  When  the  workers  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  society  seise  political  power  and  take  over  the  con- 
trol of  production,  the  rule  of  cla&ses,  their  conflicts  and 
the  excesses  of  the  struggle  for  existence  among  them,  will 
cease.  Instead  of  a  government  over  persons  we  shall 
have  an  administration  of  things  and  the  control  of  pro- 
4uctive  processes.  Obviously  &e  Marx  school  reserve  the 
realization  of  this  idea  till  the  evolution  of  society  has 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Inter- 
national they  insisted  on  a  strongly  centralized  form  of 
organization  as  against  the  free  federalism  and  the  rejection 
of  all  authority  maintained  by  Bakunin  and  his  followers. 
Tlus  opposition  between  centralization  and  federalism  does 
not  concern  us  here ;  it  is  a  question  common  to  theoretical 
and  practical  politics.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say  a 
word  about  the  opposition  between  the  national  tendency 
of  the  Lassalle  sdiooi  and  the  international  socialism  of 
Marx.  As  we  have  seen,  a  compromise  was  effected  in 
the  Gk>tha  programme  of  1875,  in  which  the  importance 
of  the  nation  as  an  existing  form  of  human  society  is 
amply  recognized.  The  question  is  still  discussed  in  the 
organs  of  the  social  democrats ;  but  the  international  tend- 
ency is  decidedly  the  prevalent  one.  "  Want  of  patriotism  " 
is  one  of  the  current  epithets  of  reproach  cast  at  them. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  as  most  new  movements  of 
importance  have  been  revolutionary,  so  also  have  they  for 
good  or  evil  been  international  In  becoming  international 
the  labour  movement  has  only  followed  the  example  set 
by  commerce,  finance^  diplomacy,  religion,  philosophy,  art, 
music. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  socialist  movement.  As  we  heve  seen,  socialism  is  a 
new  form  of  social  organization,  based  on  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  economic  order  of  society.  Socialists  believe 
that  the  present  economic  order,  in  which  industry  is 
carried  on  by  private  competitive  capital,  must  and  ought 
to  pass  away,  and  that  the  normal  economic  order  of  the 
future  will  be  one  with  collective  means  of  production  and 
associated  labour  working  for  the  genereJ  good.  This 
principle  of  socialism  is  cardinal  and  fundamental  All 
the  other  theories  so  often  connected  with  it  and  so  im- 
portant in  relation  to  religion,  philosophy,  marriage, 
patriotism,  ^.,  are  with  regard  to  socialism  non-essential 
Questions  of  method,  though  supremely  important,  must 
idso  be  distinguished  from  the  essential  principle.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  seen  that  an  economic  change,  such 
as  that  contemplated  in  socialism,  would  most  powerfully 
affect  every  other  department  of  human  life.  Socialism,  in 
short,  means  that  in  industry,  in  the  economic  arrange- 
ments of  society,  the  collective  or  co-operative  principle 
shall  become  normal  or  nniversd,  that  all  who  are  able 
should  contribute  to  the  service  of  society,  and  that  all 
should  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  aasociated  labour  according 
to  some  good  and  equitable  principle.  In  such  a  condition 
of  things  the  noblest  field  for  ambition  yrHl  be  in  tho 


service  of  society,— an  ideal  which  is  already  partially  real- 
ized in  the  democratic  state.  It  is  in  this  fundamental 
sense  that  J.  S.  Mill  declared  himself  a  socialist^  It  is 
in  this  sense  also  that  Albert  Sdiitffle^  one  of  the  first  living 
authorities  on  economics  and  sociology,  has,  after  long 
years  of  study  of  the  sulgecti  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
**  the  future  belongs  to  the  purified  socialism." ' 

Scientific  sodaUists  strongly  insist  that  this  economic 
order  of  the  future  cazmot  be  realized  by  Utopian  schemes 
or  arbitrary  legislation  or  mere  revolutionary  disturbance. 
If  it  come  at  all,  it  most  come  as  the  consummation  of 
the  dominant  tendencies  of  modem  social  development ;  it 
must  be  realized  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  our 
nature  and  environment.  In  discussing  the  doctrines  of 
Marx  we  stated  that  the  central  point  of  the  question  was 
this — do  the  strongest  forces  of  the  social  development  of 
our  time  really  tend  towards  the  superseding  of  the  present 
economic  order  and  towards  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  wider  order  based  on  collective  capital  and  associated 
labour  t  Socialists  maintain  that  they  do,  and  that  there  is 
at  present  going  forward  a  double  process  of  dissolution 
and  reconstruction, — ^the  dissolution  of  individualism  with 
a  constructive  tendency  towards  collectivism.  From  the 
socialist  point  of  view  the  f oUowing  may  be  signalized  as 
indicative  of  such  a  process.  (1)  The  tendency  towards 
economic  anarchy  alreiEbdy  explained  in  treating  of  Marx's 
views.  Over  the  whole  industrial  world  we  see  great 
crises  succeeding  each  other,  resulting  in  stagnation  and 
depression  which  now  threaten  to  be  chronic  and  permanent. 
While  the  productive  forces  of  the  world  are  enormously 
increasing,  they  only  tend  the  more  to  intensify  national 
and  international  competition,  and  to  render  labour  super- 
fluous, precarious,  and  dependent.  Under  Uus  system  the 
worker  has  neither  freed  om  nor  security.  All  this  variety 
of  symptoms  are  only  a  sign  of  the  break-down  of  the 
present  econonuc  order  both  in  principle  and  method. 
They  are  the  necessaiy  results  of  the  competitive  system, 
which  has  thus  finally  revealed  its  real  nature  and  tendency, 
— economic  and  social  anarchy.  (2)  The  constant  and  inevi- 
table tendency  towards  concentration  in  industrial  opera- 
tions, which  began  with  the  introduction  of  steam  and  of 
the  factory  system,  through  which  the  small  producer  has 
been  superseded  by  the  capitalisti  the  smaller  capitalist  by 
the  larger.  And  now  the  single  capitalist  is  being  absorbed 
in  the  company,  a  growing  proportion  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness being  so  large  that  only  a  great  company  can  provide 
the  requisite  capital  and  organization ;  whilst  in  the  large 
companies  there  is  a  tendency,  in  case  they  cannot  drive 
each  other  out  of  the  field,  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of 
interests.  In  all  this  we  see  a  great  constructive  process 
inevitably  going  on  as  the  result  of  the  inherent  tendencies 
of  industrial  development.  Thus  the  control  of  industry 
will  be  concentrated  in  a  few  colossal  companies  and  their 
chiefs.  It  is  obvious  how  this  process  could  simplify  the 
transference  of  the  whole  to  a  collective  management  by 
society.  (3)  This  leads  us  to  a  third  important  point,  the 
growing  tendency  towards  state  control  of  industry,  and 
tile  growing  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  society  for  all 
its  members,  observable  in  German  politics,  not  leas  than 
under  the  more  democratic  conditions  of  France  and  £n^ 
land.  It  is  apparent  how  under  this  influence  the  existing 
state  might  absorb  one  by  one  all  the  large  social  functions, 
as  has  already  happened  with  regard  to  education,  means 
of  communication,  dec.  Naturally  this  could  be  accom- 
plished only  through  a  most  comprehensive  development 
of  local  and  subordinate  bodies  of  every  kind.  Socialism 
by  no  means  implies  that  such  an  enormous  burden  of 
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work  ahonld  be  thrown  on  the  central  govenunent.  Most 
aocialist  schools  have  contemplated  a  vast  increase  of  com- 
munal or  local  autonomy, — a  coarse  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  cany  with  it  the  subversion  of  the  central 
government.  (4)  In  England  daring  the  last  half  centary 
we  have  seen  a  long  succession  of  efforts,  partially  success- 
ful, towards  a  new  organization  of  society  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  changes  due  to  the  industrial  revolution.  In 
economics  as  in  other  spheres  the  watchword  of  the  new 
era  has  been  freedom,  the  removal  of  restraint.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  positive  measures  ol  reconstruction 
were  aiao  necessary.  ^Factory  legislation  carried  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailijQg  economic  theory,  trades  unions, 
employers'  combinations,  industrial  partnerships,  boards  of 
conciliation,  the  cooperative  system, — all  these  are  real,  if 
partial,  endeavours  towards  a  new  organization  of  society 
suited  to  the  new  conditions.  Socialism  claims  to  be  the 
comprehensive  scheme  of  organization  which  embraces  in 
a  complete  and  consistent  unity  all  these  partial  efforts. 
(5)  B«t  the  great  social  force  which  is  destined  to  work 
out  the  vast  transformation  consists  of  the  human  beings 
most  directly  interested  in  the  colossalstruggle, — ^the  modem 
democracy.  This  democracy  is  marked  by  a  combination 
of  characteristics  which  are  new  to  history.  It  is  being 
educated  and  enlightened  in  the  school  and  by  the  cheap 
press ;  it  is  being  drilled  and  organized  in  large  factories, 
in  the  national  armies,  by  vast  popular  demonstrations,  in 
the  gigantic  electoral  struggles  of  the  time.  Thus  it  is 
becoming  conscious  of  its  enormous  power,  and  able  to 
make  use  of  it.  It  id  becoming  conscious  also  of  its  unsatis- 
factory social  and  economic  position.  The  democracy 
which  has  become  the  master-force  of  the  civilized  world 
are  economically  a  mass  of  proletarians  dependent  on  pre- 
carioaa  wage-labour.  Having  transformed  the  political 
condition  of  things,  they  are  ready  now  for  an  economic 
transformation.  But  the  inevitable  process  of  concentra- 
tion of  industrial  operations  already  referred  to  is  entirely 
against  the  continuance  or  restoration  of  the  small  producer, 
whether  workman  or  peasant  proprietor.  Such  efforts  of 
continuance  or  restoration  are  reactionary;  they  are  econo- 
mically unsound  and  must  faiL    Production  and  distribu- 


tion ever  tend  to  larger  dimensions.  The  only  issue  ofat 
of  the  present  economic  condition  is  concentrated  collect- 
ive industry  under  the  control  of  the  new  democracy  and 
its  chosen  leaders.  On  the  irresistible  momentum  of 
these  two  inevitable  and  ever-growing  forces — the  concen- 
tration of  industry  and  the  growth  of  the  new  democracy — 
socialism  depends  for  the  realization  of  its  scheme  of  trans- 
formation. 

Such  are  the  tendencies  to  which  philo80{>hic  socialists 
point  as  already  working  towards  a  transformation  of 
society  of  the  kind  they  expect.  It  is  essentially  a 
question  of  the  future,  with  which  we  have  no  concern 
in  this  article.  Our  duty  has  simply  been  to  point  out 
the  forces  which  socialists  believe  to  be  actually  at  work 
for  the  realization  of  their  theory  of  social  organization 
and  here  we  must  leave  the  subject 

lAitratum. — The  literature  of  socuJum  ia  enormotia  and  rapidly 
growing ;  ^eeidea  thoee  named  under  the  apedal  articles  we  now 
give  a  list  of  some  of  the  leading  works  which  are  in  whole  or  In 
part  devoted  to  it :— Earl  Uarx^Iku  KapUal  (Ist  vol.,  8d  ed.,  Ham- 
burg; 18S8 ;  2d  vol.,  Ist  ed.,  Hamburg,  1886) ;  Friedrich  Eugels, 
Eugen  DuhrCn^a  UmtoUbnimg  dtr  Wineusdu^  a  controversial  work, 
but  containing  a  remarkably  clear  and  able  ez]x>sition  of  the  Marx 
position  by  its  nest  livinff  exponent  (2d  ed.,  Hottingen -Zurich,  1886) ; 
Albert  Schifffle,  Bau  undLeSen  des  wcialen  KHrpers  (Tubingen,  1878 ; 
the  third  vol  of  this  work  supersedes  his  KapUalismus  und  s^oeiaU 
%9mu9,  Tubingen,  1870),  QuinUaaenz  de»  8ocialUm\t»  (7th  ed.,  Gotha, 
1879) ;  Adolf  Held,  Soxialiamw,  Sotial-DtmokralU,  und  SosieU- 
PclUik  (Leipdo,  1878) ;  Von  Sybel,  Di§  Zehren  da  hetUigen  Social'- 
iamtu  und  Gommunismua  (Bonn,  1872) ;  Lujo  Brentano,  DU  chria- 
licK-atOiaU  BetMffung  in  England  (Leipeic,  1883) ;  Yon  Scheel,  Dis 
Theorie  der  tosiaUn  Frage  (Jena,  1871) ;  Alphons  Thun,  OtsehiekU 
der  nvoltUumdren  Betoegungen  in  Russland  (Leipsic,  1888);  Rudolf 
Meyer,  Der  Emawipalions-kampf  daa  viertm  Slandes  (2d  ed. ,  Berlin, 
1882);  Franz  Mehnng,  Die  Deutsche  SociaXdemokraiiet  ihre  Oeschiehie 
und  ihre  Lehre  (Bremen,  1879) ;  Lavcleye,  Le  Socialiame  Contem- 
porain  (2d  ed,  Paiis,  1883) ;  Paul  Janet,  Lee  Originee  du  Socialisma 
Contemparain  (Paris,  1883) ;  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Le  CoUectivieme 
(Paris,  1884) ;  Le  Proda  dee  AnarchieUe  (Lyons,  1888) ;  John  Bae. 
ConUmporarv  Socialism  (London,  1884);  Stenniak,  Underground 
Bueeia  (London,  1883) ;  Hyndman,jErMort;ca/  Baeie  qf  Socialism  in 
England  (London,  1884).  See  also  the  relative  chapters  in  Roscher's 
Orwndlagen  der  jiationaliikonomie  ;  Adolf  Wagner's  Lehrbueh  der 
polUieehen  Oekonomie  (toL  i.,  Orundlegung^  2d  ed.,  Leipdc,  1879) ; 
VLilVu Political  Economy  and  AutdHography;  and  Sidgwiek's  Prin* 
eiplee  qf  PolUiecU  Economy,  (T.  K. ) 


SOCIETIES.  Under  AcADmcY  will  be  found  an  ac 
count  of  the  various  bodies  of  which  that  word  forms  part 
of  the  titles,  usually  denoting  some  kind  c'  state  support 
or  patronage.  The  present  article  is  restricted  to  scien- 
tiiic,  archaeological,  and  literary  societies,  chiefly  those 
founded  and  carried  on  by  private  collective  efiFort.  Cer- 
tain academies  omitted  in  the  previous  article  are,  how- 
ever, referred  to.  Governmental,  collegiate,  and  univer- 
sity institutions  do  not  come  within  our  scope,  neither  as 
a  rule  do  endowed  societies,  nor  yet  institutions  which, 
although  they  bear  the  name,  carry  on  no  kind  of  joint 
literary  or  scientific  work.  With  a  few  exceptions  here 
and  there,  the  societies  mentioned  are  still  flouriFhing. 

In  their  modern  form  learned  and  literary  societies  have 
their  origin  in  the  Italian  academies  of  the  EenaLesance ; 
bat  private  scientific  societies  have  arisen  chiefly  during 
the  19th  century,  being  due  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
organization  of  knowledge  and  the  desire  among  scholars 
for  a  common  ground  to  meet  and  compare  results  and 
collect  facts  for  future  generalization.  These  bodies 
rapidly  tend  to  increase  ^Ji  number  and  to  become  more 
and  more  specialized.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  tabulate  and  analyse  the  literature  pub- 
lished in  their  proceedings,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  indexes 
of  Beuss  (1801-21)  and  the  Boyal  Society  (1867-79)  for 
physics  LxA  natural  scidnoe^  and  thoee  of  Walther  (1845) 
and  EoDer  (1852-56)  for  hittory.    A  farther  development 


of  the  work  done  by  societies  was  made  in  1822,  when, 
chiefly  owing  to  Humboldt,  the  Geaelldchafl  deuUcher 
NcAurforacher  und  Aerzte  first  met  at  Leipsic.  This  inau- 
guration of  the  system  of  national  congresses  was  followed 
in  1831  by  the  Britiak  Aaaocxation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  has  served  as  the  model  for  similar  societies 
in  France,  America,  and  eLsewLere.  The  merit  of  intro- 
ducing the  idea  of  migratory  congresses  into  France  is 
due  to  the  distinguished  arclueologist,  M.  ArcLise  de  Cau- 
mont  (1 802-73),  who  established  the  AasocicUion  Jformande, 
which  since  1845  has  held  a  reunion  in  one  or  other  of 
the  towns  of  the  province  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
relating  to  history,  archaeology,  science,  and  agriculture, 
with  local  exhibitions.  From  the  same  initiation  came 
the  Congrh  Archedogique  de  France  (1834),  which  was 
organized  by  the  Societe  Fran^iae  pour  la  Conservation  dee 
MonufnetUa  Hiatoriques,  the  Congrea  Scientifique,  which  held 
its  first  meeting  at  Caen  in  1833  (directed  by  the  Inaliiut 
dea  Provincea\  and  the  Congrh  dea  SociHSa  Savintea  dea 
Depariementaj  which  for  many  years  after  1850  held  its 
annual  sittings  at  Paris.  The  idea  received  the  sanction 
of  the  French  Government  in  1861,  when  a  Congrh 
dea  SociHea  Savaniea  was  first  convoked  at  the  Sorbonne 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  In  Italy  Charles 
Bonaparte,  prince  of  Canino^  started  an  aesociation  with 
like  objects,  which  held  its  first  meeting  at  Pisa  in  1839. 
B  jssia  has  had  an  itinerant  gathering  of  natxuulists  sinoo 
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1867.  International  meetings  are  a  natoral  growth  from 
congresses  in  which  specialists  of  one  country  or  speech 
are  alone  represented.  Two  remarkable  examples  of 
these  cosmopolitan  societies  are  the  Ccngrh  InierruUional 
iTArehiologie  et  cPAnthropologie  Fr^hi^UnriqybUy  founded 
at  Bpezzia  in  1865,  and  the  Congrh  InierjuUional  de$ 
0rienial%8ie$  (1873).  Another  step  towards  more  com- 
plete organization  was  taken  when  the  Smithaonian  JnsU- 
ttUton  (Washington,  U.S.)  developed  the  admirable  system 
of  international  exchanges  of  its  publications,  as  well  as 
of  other  works  and  specimens,  among  societies  and  indi-. 
Tiduals.  The  IiutittOion  has  agents  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  entertains  relations  with  all  the  leading  societies 
in  the  world.  The  International  Scientific  Bureau^  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  was  established  at  Haarlem  by  Dr  Van 
Baumhauer  to  facilitate  the  sending  of  parcels  among  so- 
cieties and  scientific  men  in  Holland.  Since  1 875  the  French 
ministry  of  public  instruction  has  organized  a  distribution 
of  foreign  publications  among  societies  in  France.  In  Eng- 
land load  scientific  societies  are  now  officially  represented 
at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association.  In  1883  rules 
were  framed  for  the  admission  of  corresponding  societies 
and  for  the  institution  of  a  conference  of  delegates  to  hold 
sittings  contemporaneously  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  "propositions 
bearing  on  the  promotion  of  more  systematic  observation 
and  plans  of  operation,  and  of  greater  uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  publishing  results,"  as  well  as  for  the  consideration 
of  "matters  in  which  the  co-operation  of  corresponding 
societies  is  desired."  A  committee  was  appointed  in  1882 
at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  AdvoMcement  of  Science  "  to  confer  with  conmiittees  of 
foreign  associations  for  the  advancement  of  science  with 
reference  to  an  international  convention  of  scientific  associa- 
tions ; "  and  a  fund  for  the  purpose  has  been  started. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  classify  the  societies 
treated  of  in  the  present  article  under  the  following  head- 
ings, the  first  of  which  includes  those  of  the  widest  scope, 
dealing  with  the  whole  range  of  natural  history,  or  with 
archaeology  and  literature  as  well  as  science  :^— I.  science 
generally;  IL  mathematics ;  HL  astronomy;  IV.  physics; 
V.  chemistry;  YI.  geology,  mineralogy,  and  palaeontology; 
YLL  meteorology;  VIIL  microscopy;  IX.  botany  and 
horticulture;  X.  zoology;  XL  anthropology;  XIL  sociology 
(embracing  economic  science,  statistics,  law,  and  educa- 
tion); XIIL  medicine,  suilgery,  &c.;  XIY.  engineering  and 
architecture ;  XY.  naval  and  military  science ;  XYL  agri- 
culture and  trades;  JLVIL  literature^  archeology,  and 
history;  XYIIL  geography. 

L   SCIXNCS  OKNOULLLT. 

UiriTXD  Kingdom. — First  in  antiqnity  and  dignity  amone  English 
societies  comes  the  Rotal  Society  (g.v.)  of  London,  which  dates 
from  1660.  In  1683  William  Moljneoz,  the  aathor  of  Ths  Cote  ^ 
Ireland  Stated,  exerted  bimself  to  form  a  society  in  Dublin  after 
the  pattern  of  that  of  London.  In  consequence  of  his  efforts  and 
labours  the  Dublin  fhilosopMeal  Society  ina  established  in  January 
1684,  with  Sir  William  Petty  as  first  president  The  members 
subseauentlj  acquired  a  botanic  garden,  a  laboratoiy,  and  a  museum, 
and  placed  themselres  in  communication  with  tiie  Royal  Society 
of  London.  Their  meetings  after  1686  were  few  and  irregular,  and 
came  to  an  end  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  James 
II.  and  William  IIL  The  society  was  reorganized  in  1698  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  meetings  took  place  durng  several  years. 
On  25th  June  1731,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Dr  S.  H. 
Madden,  the  Dublin  Society  for  Improving  ffuOandry,  Manufac- 
iurea,  and  other  Uaefut  Arts  came  into  existence.  In  January  1787 
they  commenced  to  publish  the  Dublin  Societies  TTeekly  (Aserva- 
turns,  and  in  1746  the  society  was  placed  on  the  civil  establishment, 
with  an  allowance  of  £500  a  year  from  the  Government  A  charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1750,  and  seven  years  later  the 
JloyiU  Dublin  Society  for  the  first  time  owned  a  house  of  iU  own, 
and  in  the  following  year  began  the  drawing  school,  which  subse- 
quently did  so  much  for  Irish  art  Between  1761  and  1767  Govern- 
nent  grants  to  the  amount  of  ^648,000  for  promoting  national 


agricnlturs  and  manafactures  were  diitribiitad  hj[  the  todelj,  which 
claims  to  be  the  oldest  Bcientifio  body  in  the  United  Kin^om  after 
the  Boyal  Society  of  London.  It  has  published  Transactions  ( 1 799- 
1810);  and  its  iVocMrftn^ (1764.75;  1848,  Ac.)  and  J<mmia(  1858, 
ko,)  are  stili issued.    For  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  see  AcAnsMY. 

The  Xoyai  Physical  Society  qf  Edinburgh  was  instituted  in  1771, 
and  incorporated  in  1788  ;  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  natural  his- 
tory and  the  physical  sciences.  With  it  have  been  merged  many 
other  societies,  such  as  the  Chirurgo-Jfedieal  in  1796,  the  American 
Physical  in  1796,  the  Hibernian  Medical  in  1799,  the  Chemical  in 
180is,  the  Katwral  History  in  1812  (which  brought  in  Brougham  and 
Mackintosh),  and  the  Didactic  in  1813.  It  issues  Proceedings  (1858, 
kc  \  From  the  Philoeophieal  Society  qf  Bdinburgh  (1739)  was  de- 
veloped the  £oyaP Society  qf  Edinburgh,  whose  charter  is  dated  29tb 
March  1788.  It  was  to  comprise  a  phjpical  and  a  literary  class  ; 
among  the  members  of  the  latter  were  Bobertson,  Hume,  Burke, 
and  Keid,  and  amonff  those  of  the  former  Hutton,  Black,  Flayfair, 
Dugald  Stewart,  ana  Watt  The  literary  division  has  been  much 
less  productive  than  the  other.  A  second  charter  was  obtained  in 
1811.  The  society  has  published  Transactions  (4to,  1788,  &c.)  and 
Proceedings  (8vo,  1846,  ko,). 

The  Linnean  Society  for  the  promotion  of  xoology  and  botany 
was  founded  in  1788  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  J.  £.  Smith,  in  order 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  obtained  a  ro^l 
charter  in  1802.  The  herbarium  and  collections  of  linneus,  with 
the  founder's  additions,  were  purchased  after  his  death.  It  re- 
moved  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  old  house  in  Soho  Square  to  Bur- 
lington House  (London)  in  1857,  and  assumed  the  apartments  it 
now  occupies  in  1878.  It  has  published  Proceedings  (1849,  kc). 
The  Journal  (8vo,  1857,  kc)  and  the  Transactions  (4to,  1791,  &c. ) 
are  divided  into  xoological  and  botanical  sections.  The  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  qf  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures  took  its  origin 
in  1758  from  an  academy  established  in  the  Strand  by  the  landscape 
painter  William  Shipley.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  application 
of  science  to  practical  purposes,  a  subject  passed  over  by  the  Royal 
Society.  Rxnibitions  of  pictures  by  native  artists  were  held,  and 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy  took  place  in  its  rooms. 
A  fresh  start  in  a  new  career  was  made  by  the  Society  qf  Arts  in 
1847,  when  it  obtained  a  charter  and  the  presidency  of  ^e  Prince 
Consort.  The  International  Exhibition  of  1851  spnng  from  the 
smaller  exhibitions  previously  held  in  its  rooms.  The  East  Indian 
section  dates  from  1869,  the  foreign  and  colonial  and  the  chemical 
sections  from  1874.  Its  organs  have  been  Transactions  (1788-1 849) 
and  the  Journal  (1858,  &c. ).  Sir  Joseph  Banka^  Count  Rumford, 
and  other  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  started  the  Boyal  Institution 
in  1799,  when  a  site  was  purchased  in  Albemarle  Street  for  "an 
establishment  in  London  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  naefiil 
mechanical  improvements,"  to  '*  teach  the  application  of  science 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  life."  The  institution  was  incorporated 
in  the  followin j^  year.  One  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the 
history  of  chemistry  mnst  be  dated  from  the  establishment  of  the 
laboratory  where  Davy  and  Faraday  pursued  their  investigations. 
Belonging  to  the  institution  are  foundations  for  professoiahipa  in 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  Courses  of  lectures 
on  special  subjects  are  given  as  well  as  discourses  (once  a  week)  of 
a  more  general  and  literary  character.  Its  Journal  has  been  issued 
since  1802.  The  Xofu£m  Jtueituium  was  established  on  a  similar  basLn 
in  1806  and  incorporated  in  1807.  The  building  in  Finsbury  Circus 
was  erected  in  1819.  The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
qf  Science  was  instituted  at  York  on  27th  September  1881  in  imita- 
tion of  the  itinerant  scientific  parliament  held  in  (Jcrmany  since 
1822  (already  referred  to),  and  arose  from  a  proposal  by  Sir  D. 
Brewster.  A  meeting  is  held  annually  in  one  of  the  chief  provincial 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to 
promote  science,  to  dii'ect  general  attention  to  scientifio  matters, 
and  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  scientific  workers.  Abstracts 
of  the  proceedings  and  reports  of  committees  are  published  in  the 
annual  BqfoH  (1888,  ke. ).  The  Bistorical  Society  qf  Science  (1841] 
printed  a  couple  of  volumes ;  and  the  Bay  Society  (1844X  instituted 
for  the  printing  of  original  and  scarce  old  works  (38  vols,  have 
appeueo)  in  soology  and  botany,  still  flourishes.  The  Moyal 
Colonial  Institute  was  founded  in  1868  and  incorporated  in  1882. 
It  provides  a  place  of  meeting  for  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
coloniesoind  Briti^  India,  undertakes  investigations  into  subjects 
relating  to  the  British  empire,  has  establiahed  a  museum  and  library, 
and  gives  lectures  in  its  new  buUding  in  Northumberland  Avenue 
(London).  It  has  published  Proceedings  since  1870.  The  Fidoria 
Institute,  or  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  was  founded 
in  1865  to  form  a  connecting  bond  between  men  of  science  and 
others  engaged  in  investigati^  important  questions  of  philosophy 
and  science,  mon  especially  those  bearing  upon  the  truths  revealed 
in  ^oly  Scriptur«.  Its  organ  is  the  Journal  (1867,  kc).  The 
Balloon  Society  of  Great  Bntain  (1880)  is  not  restricted  to  aero- 
nautics, but  deals  with  recent  discoveries  and  inventions,  and 
science  generally.  The  foundation  in  1821  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  qf  the  Useful  Arts  in  SeoUand,  now  nsuallv  known 
as  the  Eoyal  SeoUish  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful 
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arts  and  aneh  bnnelMa  of  adttiM  u  bear  upon  them  ma  doe  to  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  Sir  J.  MaffklTitowh,  and  others ;  it  was  incozporated 
in  1841,  and  has  published  TrafuaeUont  wom  that  year. 

Tlaa  iMdIns  proTincial  aooietles  of  Omt  Britain  of*  general  eharMter  are  aa 
foUova.  JLberdaen,  NaL  Hitt.  Soc  (186tX  Trmu.;  PhIL  Soe,  a840>  Alloa,  Soe, 
^  NOL  HiMt,  CMl  jlrdL  (1M8X  J'roe.  OMA,  te-X  BaoMiin  ytddClvb  amd  Se. 
Soe.  aflStOb  iVw.  Bath,  NaL  HiiL  and  Antiq.  FUUClub  n866X  Proc  (1867. 
Ac).  BtS/MMn  HcL  Hi$L  See.  (1876X  TroHM.  Belftat,  NaL  Hid.  and  tkiL 
SoeTosil),  Pne.  OSSS,  Ac):  NatmraliM  FIM  aub  (XaeSX  Proe.  (1875,  ItcX 
iterwWurv  ifofaniiW/  (»«»  a^lX  i^'oc^  08M|  *«.).  BMcenhead.  Lil.  aiuf 
.Sc  Soc  a<»7).  Birmingham,  iTaL  j/k.  cmtf  JTter.  &>&  0858),  i^oe.  (1809.  iic) ; 
^jrMir.9kaaft  and  Midland  InatUuto  St.  Soo.  (1870X  7nmj;  of  archasolacical  sec- 
tioB  (1871,  ftc) ;  PhiL  Soc:  (18781  haa  a  ftind  for  promotion  of  oritfinal  rcMarch, 
Proe:;  MidlMd  Unioa  of  NaL  HUt.  Soeitifet  (1877),  Midland  NatumliiL  BolUm . 
lAL  and  PfM.  Soc  (1871X  Bradford,  PkiL  Soc  (1866),  with  various  local  imcicticH 
aAUated  to  It  Brighton,  Brighten  amd  Soemai  NaL  HiA  Soc  (1854^  Ann.  JU- 
fwrta  (1855,  &C.X  Brlatol,  MMMvm  and  Ubrarji  (formed  by  the  ama)|{aiiiation 
of  the  ImMtotUm  for  tho  AdooMommA  f^fSCy  LiL,  amd  Ike  Fine  ArU  with  the 


JJL  Soc^  fkmnded'ms);  NaturaUel^  Soc  (1868),  Proc  (ISM,  &e.X 
Itt.  OJid  &.  Ciiift  a«73>,  JVbim;     ~    *  ^ 


,  ,       ..  ,  ,     Burnley, 

Borton-on-Trent,  NaL  UiaL  and  ArOi.  Soc 


(187^  Cambridge.  PhiL  Soc  ^1819 ;  ineorpotated  18m  fur  the  promotion  of 
philoaophy  and  nainral  aeieace,  owna  mnaeom  and  Horary,  Proc  (1805,  *c.X 
lYaai.(lnl,luxX  Caidkff.NaturaUM  Soc(Wer),Tmnc  ateeieT,  Soc  qf  NaL 
Sc  (1871X  Proc  Cork.  Royal  InaL  (18a7X  library ;  Owieria*  and  Arch.  Soc 
OSaex  CbrnwaB  Apyol  imC,  at  Troro  (1818X  devoted  to  natural  philoMpby, 
natural  hiatory,  and  anthiuiUea,  Joumid  (18C4,  &c.):  Beyal  Polylteknie  Soc,  at 
~ '    nded  by  the  daughtera  of  R.  W.  Fox  and  othersX  for  the 


TVatUL  (1885,  ftcX 


fkUiionth(18SS;  founded    . 

cneooragement  of  aclanee  and  the  line  and  industrial        . 

Cuwiberlmmi  Asooc  far  Ike  Advanetmeni  ot  LH-  and  Sc  (1876X  provldea  a  means 

oC  onion  for  the  loeal  aclentlflo  aooietiea  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 

rmma   Derry  NaL  NisL  and  PhiL  Soc  (LVTO).   Devonshire  AeoocprfJ^ '^^^^oo- 


I  ^  Sc  ^isesx     hwmi  NaL  HioL  and  Antiq.  CUb  (1875X     Dnm/rUetkire 

\  GeiOwmBa  Sc,  NaL  UiiL,  and  Antiq.  Soc  (187eX  Tranc     Dundee,  NatU' 

ndiM  Sec  (1878X    Bastboome.  NaL  met.  Soc  (1887X  Proe.  p8W.  Aa]^    EaM 


t 


SeoOamd  llniein  ^  Naturalietif  Soeietiea  (1684);  Tninc    Ebbw  Vale.  lAL  and 
.  JneL  assOX  owna  hiboratory.  Elgin,  Styin  and  Moraytkiro  lAL  and  Sc  Ataoc 

g83«X  Xms /Wd  Clad  (1880),  at  Buckhnrst  Hill,  TVtMM  Zxeter.  Natnralist^ 
Mb  and  Anh.  Amoc  (ISesi  Glasgow,  PhiL  Soc  hwi\  J^oe.  (1844,  Ac) ;  NaL 
HieL  Soc  (1851X  iVoe.  (1868,  Ac);  Soc  (tf  Field  NatuniieU  nm\  Tranc  (1872. 
te.X  Qloneeater,  lit  and  Se.  ^Moc  (1888X  Oreenook,  PAil  Soe.  (1861X  HaU- 
flut,  PkU.  and  UL  Soc  (1830X  museum  and  library.  Hereford,  Woelhom  Naln^ 
mtiel^  Midi  Claft,  Her^rd  Pomona  and  Trane.  0866,  fto-X  HerObnUhin  NaL 
NieL  Soc  md  FiJd  ClA  formed  in  1870  tnm  the  WatfardNaL  HieL  Soc  (1875X 
Tranc  High  Wycombe,  Not  £fi«(.  Soo.  (186SX  Mo^asiM  (1866,  &e.>  HuU,  L«. 
and  Pta.  Soc  a8S2).  Traiu.  0824.  fto.>  InTemcss,  Se.  So&  oad  Fidd  Clvi (1875X 
/ate  «tf  WiAt  PhiL  and  Sc  Soc  hKO).  Kent  (AuQ  NaL  HUL  Soa,  at  (3anter> 
borr  (1868X  IVans.  Leeds.  PhiL  and  LiL  Soe.  (1820) ;  NaturaliM  anb  (1870X 
Tnmc  Leicester.  lAL  and  PML  Soc  (1887X  T^nc  Lewes,  Uwu  md  EaM 
Sne$ex  NaL  HieL  See  (1864X  Liverpool,  LiL  and  PhiL  Soc  (18)2 ;  united  with 
NaL  HieL  Soc  in  1844X>rae.  (1845.  &&); PhiUmathieSoc  a825XrroiM. ;  Potyteehnio 
Sjc  (1S88X  Jonmal  (1838,  Ac.);  NatwraUet^  Field  Club  flMOX  Manchester,  UL 
ead  PUL  Soc  (1781X  two  sections,  one  physical  and  matheinatical,  the  other  for 
mieraaoopy  and  natural  history,~-the  ori^nal  statementa  respecting  the  atomic 
theory  were  given  by  Dalton  in  the  Mmoirt  (1789,  ttc);  FiddNainralitU  and 
ArdLSoc  aSeOi,  Tranc;  SelentUUi  Sludente  Aeeoc  Cl9bh    Montraee,  NaL  HieL 

-    ■    ■     ^      Newbury,  DWrirfWdd  Club  (LWO),  rran*. 

UL  a»d  PhU.  Soc  079SX  library ;  Norlhun^. 
NaL  HieL  Soc  (1889X  a  museum  (opened 
in  1884)l  IVwns.  Norfolk.  NoryUk  and  Normiek  Naturaliet^  Soc  (1860X  ^rstu. 
(IS70,4&A  Nottingham.  la  and  p;k<l.So6a864X  Orkney  Antiq.  and  NaL  HitL 
Soc  (18S7X  naueom.  Oxford,  ^«ksioI«a»  Soe.  0826).  promotes  all  branchea  of 
practical  knowledge.  Falaley,  PhiL  Jnetitution  Q8Q6X  tna  llbiai/ and  museum ; 
Mr  Coata  presented  his  observatory  in  1882.  rensanoe,  NaL  aioL  and  Antiq. 
Soc  (1839X  museum,  Pne.  (1845,  kc\  Perth,  LiL  and  Antiq.  Soc  0784) ;  PerOi- 
Ain  Soc  ^NaL  Sc  Q867X  Proe.  0809,  hc\  The  SeoUiek  Naturaliet  (1870,  tec). 
Flymonth,  PlywtoalhlneL  and  Devon  and  ComtoaU  NaL  HUL  Soc  0812\  museum, 
art  nUery,  and  library.  Richmond,  Riehmond  and  North  Riding  Naturalist^ 
fUdOiishseSX  TVoiu.  Ripon,  Mitara^M/ aic5  and  Sd  jMoe.  0882)l  Scar- 
booogh,  TW.  and  Ardh.  Soc  (1881X  museom  and  library.  Si«er»  Valley  Natu- 
nOeffFUld  Clab,  at  Bridgenorth  0868X  Bheffleld,  LiL  and  PhiL  Soc  (18221 
OiOandrttL  and  Sd  Soe.,  1%  Lerwick  (IseiX    "       -  .     ..  . 


EieL  mod  Antiq.  Soc  0835).  at  Shrewsburr. 
Soc,  aft  Taunton  '       '  ^ —    " 


Shropthirt  and  North  Woiee  NaL 
Somertttsklire  Arch,  and  NaL  HisL 


I  (1840X  Proc  (1851,  Ac.!    Southampton,  Hartley  Institution 

^ bequest  of  H.  R.  Hartley  In  1859,  Incorporated  1862X  for  the 

promotioa  of  aelentlfio,  antiquarian,  and  Oriental  studies  snd  the  line  arts, 
owns  a  mnffqn  and  library.  Staffordshlro  (North)  Naturalist/  Field  Club  ana 
ArA.  See.  (founded  as  a  natural  history  society  in  1865 ;  enlarged  1877X  holds 

> «.._»_  ^^    ^^     JJ^^    ^^    J^^^   g^   ^g^gj^     J,^^        g^^^, 

MX  I>«n«.    Suffolk  Ind.  qf  Artk.  and  NaL  HisL, 

,_  -.^,  Proc  (1848,  £c\  Tht  East  Anglian  0869,  ko.). 

,  Royal  InetUntion  (founded  1835 :  inoorporab'i  1883),  with  a  museum 
and  library,  promotea  natural  history  ana  applied  acience,  literature  and  fine 
arta,  local  history  and  antiquities.  TkmwflKh,  NaL  HisL.  Gtolog.,  and  Antia. 
Sbfr(187lX  TelgnNatmraUet/FiadaubClSbS).  Torquay,  JiTat  Hi«(.  Soe.  0844), 
nusram  and  librair.  rwMdride  and  Kdso  Pkyeieal  and  An  Iq.  Soc  08S4> 
Warrington,  I4C  and  PhiL  Soc  (founded  in  1870  upon  the  Mier.  Soc?).  Wanpiek- 
shire  NaL  HisL  and  ArA.  Soo.  (1836X  haa  a  library  and  geological  museum ; 
ITsrwidMlrv J'V«(daiift(1854X  Whitby. LU.andPftil.S0&(1822X ownsamusenm. 
iratskire  ArA.  and  NaL  HieL  Soc,  at  Devises  0858X  lyuishirs  Uagaeine  (1853. 
A&X  Windsor,  FFindoer  tmd  Ston  Sc  See,  Tranc  Witney,  NaL  HieL  and 
LtL  Soc  0858X  ITeriErtirs  PML  Soc  (im.  the  museum  In  the  grounds  of 
6t  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  contains  a  zemarkable  collection  of  Roman  remains ; 
HeiOog.  ttstd  PehdeAnie  Soc  (1887X  qnarterly  meetings  in  various  Torkshire 
towns ;  Naturalist/  Union  of  the  natural  hbtory  and  sdeutiOc  societies  of 
the  emmty  (fOnnded  In  1861  as  the  HTeet  Riding  ConeoOdated  NatwaUst/  Soc ; 
xeorganised  In  1876X  the  Naturaliet  0876,  ko.) 

Arnicx :  Gape  Town,  SouA  Aft.  PhU.  Soc,  Trans.  0878,  ke.) ;  Mauritius,  Roy, 
Soc  of  Arte  and  Se.,  Proc  0846^  ko.)  and  Tnins.  0848,  kc).  Camada  :  Haiiftx, 
Nora.  SaMan  InsL,  Proc  0808,  kc;  1867,  kc.).  Montreal;  JVOX.  HisL  Soc,  Cana- 
'lUinNatvraUelCli67,kc).  Ottawa.  2^<. and &. Soe.  Toronto,  Canadian /afC. 
Canadian  Jonmal(lii2-'tei  Proc  (}.gT9,kc).  Winnipeg,  i7i«(.  and  Sc  Soe.  Waar 
Ivnjcs :  Kingston.  Roy.  Soc  of  ArU  of  Janaioa,  Tranc  (1854,  kc).  Port  of 
Upain.  Sc  Aesoc  of  Trinidad,  Proc  0866,  kc).  AvanuUA  and  Nsw  Zcalahd  : 
Adelaide,  PhiL  Soc,  Tranc  0865,  kc) ;  SomA  Australian  InsL  0886X  library ; 
Roy,  Aoc  ^S  Australia.  Auckland.  Jndbland /lut  Brisbane,  Qv/oufcind  PiiO. 
Soc  Ghriatdiurch,  PhiL  JneL  Hobart  Town.  J2oy.  Soc  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Paper*  0851«4e.):  Roy.  Soc  of  rosnoNia,  MonOdy  Notiose  0868,  kc).  Mel- 
boame,  Roy.  PhiL  Soc  ^Vietoria,  Tranc  0855,  kc);  NaL  HisL  Soe.;  Sootog.  and 
AoeNm.  Soc,  Proc  08TSX  BrliM7.  Linnean  Soc  ofN.  S.  IT.,  Proc  0876,  kc) ; 
PhiL  Soc,  Tranc  (1861  kc;  1866.  kc);  Roy.  Soc  of  N.  &  W,,  ZVwia  0887, 
kc\   Wemagtoii,jr<wr«ateMCiMll,2VwiibCi86e,*o.X 


UnxTKD  SrA-na.— The  flret  selenflfle  soelety  Is  the  TTUtsd  Btetv  eriglnated 
fh>m  a  ProKMoI  ^r  PMMMitfng  Vstfid  Kmowleige  ammg  tk$  RrtUA  FtantatUmi, 
leaned  tar  Dr  FTanktln  In  1748.  In  the  foUowlngyear  the  ^sMrfeo*  Pftlle. 
eophieal Society  waa  founded  at FhlhMlelphliL  wiUiThomai 


aident  and  Franklin  aa  secretary.  WI&H  was  united  on  Si  January  iTM 
another  Philadelphia  aodety.  The  Junto  0758X  the  reoords  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  Anmiean  nOoeapkieal  Soeietyia  stiU  in  vlgorons  Ufo, and  16 
an  exclusively  scientiflo  body  and  the  Oldest  oiaaniaed  eooiety  in  the  United 
tttates  for  the  punuit  of  phlloeophlcal  Inveatigation  In  ita  broadest  sease.    II 


(8vO,1840,lkcX  Althoogh 


publishes  rfwuac<ton«(4to,  1771,  se.)and  J 

not  a  societsr  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  the  ^mitkeonian  Inetihition,  i 
mnst  baportaat  scientiflo  body  in  America,  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  was 
founded  at  Washington  by  Jamea  Lewis  Made,  afterwards  called  fimlthsoBi 
a  natural  eon  of  Hugh  Bmithaon,  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  died  In  1829, 
leaving  by  will  a  aum  of  money  which  In  1838  amounted  to  over  half  a  mlllloa 
dollars,  ''^to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu* 
tioii,  an  establishment  for  the Inereaae  and  dilAiaiaii  of  knowledge  among  mea.** 
The  institution  was  established  by  Act  of  Congress  In  1838.  Iha  Midovmettt 
has  now  been  Increased  to  half  aa  much  again  aa  the  original  beqneat.  The 
National  Museum,  founded  in  1842Jthe  nueleus  of  which  was  the  nataiel  hiatory 
cfllleotions  brought  home  by  the  Wilkes  and  other  exploring  expeditione,  wae 
given  into  the  custody  of  the  Bmithaonian  Institution  In  A58.  It  has  etaee 
been  largely  Increased  and  ii  now  particularly  rich  In  the  ethnology,  aoelegy, 
and  mineralogy  of  the  United  Statin.  The  chief  function  of  the  Institotlonia 
to  sssist  scientiflo  reeearch  and  to  act  aa  an  organised  centre  tor  the  exehange 
of  books  and  specimens  with  scientiflo  bodies  and  Individuals  throns^iont  the 
whole  workL  The  Annual  ReporU  date  fh>m  1846  (8vo,  1847,  &c.X  the  AniCIU 
sonian  Contributions  to  Knowledgo  (4to)  ftom  1848,  and  the  MiseeUaneuui  Collso- 
tione  from  1856  (8vo,  1862,  kc).  The  ProoMdinfo  and  DulUtin  0876,  &c)  of  the 
National  Museum  are  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Smithsonian  Instlta* 
tion,  aa  well  aa  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  the  RuUetin 
ot  the  Pkiloeopkieal  Soeisty  of  WoAingUm,  Second  In  point  of  date  eomes  the 
Jmsrioan  itoodemy  i^  ArU  and  Seienes*  ot  Boston,  inooiporated  In  1780  with  the 
olijeot  of  fOrthering  the  study  of  the  antiquitiea  and  natural  history  of  the 
country.    lU  Memoirs  (4to,  1785,  kc)  and  Proesedings  (8vo,  1848,  Ac)  are  stOl 

Siblished.  The  Conneelieid  Aeadeoky  of  ArU  and  Sduieu  was  Incorporated  at 
ew  Haven  In  1709.  At  first  onl  v  devoted  to  mattera  connected  with  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  it  now  embraces  the  whole  fleld  of  the  sclencee  and  oeeftd  arte. 
It  has  issued  Memoin  0810-16X  and  now  publiahea  rnmaadtone  (U66l  kc). 
One  of  the  leading  societies  in  the  United  States,  the  ^lestfMiy  </  Natural 
Sciences  ot  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1812  and  incorporated  In  1817,  poeeeene  the 
best  natural  history  libinry  (35,000  vob.)  in  the  country  and  one  of  the  largest 
natural  hiatory  museums  in  the  world,  being  especially  rich  In  eoncholocy  Ik 
issues  a  Journal  (1817,  kc)  and  ProoMdtn^s  (1843,  kc\  The  ^insriom  Bnteauh 
logical  Society  is  merged  with  it  The  Franklin  JnslUnU  ot  the  same  city,  in- 
oorporated  in  1824,  poaaesees  a  library,  gi  vea  leeturee,  and  iaanea  a  Jourtul  0826, 
kc\  The  fioKon  Soetely  of  Naturtd  History  was  founded  npon  the  Xi»nea«» 
Society  0814)  In  1880  and  inoorpomted  In  1881.  It  poeeeeNaa  Ufarary  and  a 
cabinet  of  specimens.  It  pnbUsned  the  Boiam  Joumtd  <^  Natund  Hietiry  (8vo, 
1837-68X  followed  by  Memoirs (4to.  1866,  kc);  Proesedings {lUt,  kc)en  also 
issued.  The  lyonm  nf  Natural  History,  New  Yor^  waa  Incorporated  in  1817 
and  haa  published  Arvnale  from  1823  (1824.  kc)  exAProoeedings  (1870,  *e.>  In 
1876  the  name  waa  changed  to  New  York  Aoademy  <^  StUneec  A  number  of 
American  naturalists  and  geologists,  having  held  meetinga  la  various  cities  be- 
tween 1640  and  1847,  resolved  themselves  at  their  Boston  congress  In  Um  latter 
year  into  the  Ameriean  Association  for  tke  Advaneeaunt  of  &ienci,  which  waa 
incorporated  in  1874.  Its  ohjeet  Is  "  by  periodical  and  ndgratory  meetings  to 
promote  intercourse  between  American  acfentlata."  Ithaa  publiahed  ProMMinfS 
(1649,  kc).  The  A'aiionsl-^oodemy  of  Scienee  waa  Incorporated  at  Waahhigtoa 
in  1863  with  a  view  to  making  the  knowledge  of  apeelaliata  available  for  the 
service  of  Government.  There  srs  two  classes  of  members,  those  in  mathe- 
matics and  phyaica  and  thoae  In  natural  history.  It  haa  isansd  Jnnwola 
(Cambridge,  1865,  kc)  and  Reporie,  aa  well  aa  Mesioira  0866,  &cX  The  ilaidemiea 
of  Sciences  at  San  Francisco  fl863X  St  Louie  0856,  Incorporated  1867),  Chlosflo 
(1657,  incorporated  1865X  and  Davenport  (1867)  deserve  q)eeial  mention. 

Among  the  remaining  societies  of  a  general  aolenU|io  character  are— Jibaitf 
InsL  (1828),  Tranc  (1830,  ftci  Ptdol  0870,  kc).  Ann  Arbor,  Se.  Aeeoc  (18761 
Baltimore,  Marytond  .4aid.  qf  Sc  and  JAL,  Tranc  (18S7).  Buflklo,  Soe:  qfNoL 
Sc  a^l),  BuUsHn  0873,  4e.X  Charleston.  KUiot  Soc  ^  NaL  HieL  (ISSSX 
Pro&  (1855,  kc),  Journal  (4t&  1869,  ftcX  Cincinnati,  Soc  «/Nat.  HieL  O870X 
Proe.  0876.  kc).  Cleveland,  ilaid.  of  NaL  Se.  0862X  Annals  and  Proc 
Dubuque,  Iowa  IniLqf  Sc  and  ArU,  Tranc  Indianapolis,  jleod.  q^Sa,  IVoM; 
OS72,  kc).  Madison,  IKimonei*  ieod.  of  Soienese,  Arte,  and  Letters  O870X 
Bulletin  0870,  kc),  Tranc  0872,  kc).  Minneapolis,  MiansaHa  ^eod.  if  Nat. 
8c  nv:Z),  RuUetin,  New  Orleans,  iload.  o/Sc  (1853X  Prw;  Portland  (MalneX 
Soe.  of  NaL  HisL  0660X  Proe.  0862,  kc).  Fonghkeepeie,  Soc  qfNoL  Hist.  (liltA 
Proc  (1874,  kc;  1876,  kc).  Rochester,  ilood.  of  NaL  Sc  (1881X  Salem  (Maa8.X 
JCMia  County  NaL  HisL  Soc  0833 ;  now  merged  in  the  Essex  InstUute),  pnbliibed 
tiie  ^Burican  NaturaliU  0867-68X  afterwards  Issued  by  the  Peabody  Atad.  of 

Scienee.  ss  weU  as  Proe.  (1856,  kc)  and  BvUetin  0869,  kci    Topeka,  J 

jlead.  ofSc  (1867).  holds  meetings  in  vartoua  cities,  TVans,  (l872,  kc\ 

Fravci.— The  /nel«itl  de  Franos  (see  bMrmrra  or  FaAiKraX  whlca  indndee 
five  separate  academies,  stands  at  the  bead  of  all  French  aocietiea.    The  Soei^H 


\iquc  founded  in  1795  aud  recognised  as  of  public  usefulness  by 
cree  of  11th  May  1861,  has  for  its  ottject  the  encouragement  snd  study  of  I 


tore,  science,  and  the  flne  arts.  Two  publio  meetings  sre  held  snnually.  The 
^nnvairs  0840,  kc)  is  its  literarv  organ.  The  SoeiM  ^Sneouragement  pour 
rindustrU  Nationals  was  founded  m  1801  for  the  amelioTiation  of  all  branchea 
of  French  Industry,  and  was  rvcognised  by  the  state  in  1824.  Prises  snd  medals 
are  offered.  It  publishes  a  Bid^eliib  The  iloifd^ie  ^oiionol^  ^^rieolc.  Month 
fiuturih%  CVMnswreiaZe  was  founded  by  the  due  de  Montmorency  In  1880^  and 
aleo  offers  prises  and  medals,  and  brings  out  a  Bulletin  (1830.  kc).  The  il«ao> 
eioMon  PraneaiM  pour  rAvanenunt  du  SeienoM  0871X  xoonded  on  the  aaodel 
of  the  British  Association,  holds  migratory  msetin|n  and  publiahes  Cosu4«e 
Renduc  The  scientiflo  congreeees  whoee  origbi  was  due  to  the  Inifelatkm  or  M. 
A.  de  Caumont  1  ave  been  noticed  at  the  bt^nning  of  the  article. 

The  departmental  soeietiea  are  very  numerous  and  active.  The  chief  ax»  the 
following.  Abbeville,  Soc  d'imidafion  (1797X  if^ia.  0797,  ko.).  Agen,  Soc 
dAgr.,  Sc,  st  Arts  0784X  RecusU  (1804,  kc\  Aix,  .^aid.  desSc,kc  0829X  fwaed 
on  Soo.  des  ilstie  de  Za  Sc  O808X  Mim.  0819,  kc).  Alais,  SocScelLUL  0868X 
- -    "     Amiens,  .^cod.,  based  on  Soc  Xitt.  074«,  M*su  a885,  Ac); 


B«U.(i868,  ko\ 

Soe.  Linnienns  (IBSS),  Mhn.  0866.' &cX 

"1857X  Mem.  (1857,  kc) ;  Soc  d'Agr.,  Jtc  0818X 


Sirs,  Soc  Aeud.  da  MMoa  el  Loirs 
857X  Mem.  (1857,  kc) ;  Soc  d'Agr.,  dc  0818X  Him.  (1831,  kc) ;  Soe.  Xtnn.  de 
'.  et  L.  0652),  Annales  (1858,  kc).  Angonl6me.  f^oc  d!Agr.,  kc,  de  la  CharenU 
2808X  Annales  0810>  *c.X  Annecy,  Soc  PIoHsumlane  0851X  ^naalet  0851, 
c)and  Reo.  Savoie\enne  (l^Ob,  kc).    Apt,  Soc  LUL,  Sc, «(  ArL  0868X  /       *' 


dc'(1752;  suppressed  In  1798;  i«-establiiahed' 1806X  StanoMjwN.  O806,  fto.); 
8Qcg^mulati4fa(JMft)»M*aLi:M\,kc).   Btatea,  fipa  ^irslC,  Aa,  *e.  (1SI4 
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se.>  uunM.  HOC  am  eo.n  iMwn  as  uatT-m^nm'  ixoozl  mtm.  \ibbb, 
dMoz,  Atad.  (VtUx  snppraaMd  17M ;  r*-wto1dldMd  1810X  ^«i» 
\  Soe.  Unn. OSISX  BM. 0880-29)  and  AeU$  (1888,  Ae.):  8oc  dm  Se. 
k  aSM,  4e.>    BoaloBM,  Soe.  Aead.  a80SX  Jf <m.  (\Mi»  4aX    Bourg, 


JhJL  0888.  ft«.)L  BlolL&)fr<lM&kcl£«(fr«d«Ioir^-C»«r08SfV  JriM.0888, 
dtc\     Bordeaux,  wi«d.  07U  '*       ' 

Soe.  d /mutation  0783);  CcmpiulL  6802-22)  aodAmialm  0868.  8(0.).  '  BoorgM, 
.Hoe.  EUL,  ^,  dH  CA«r  084d)L  JMm.  (1867.  *c.)l  Caen,  Aead.  Nat.  OttSX  •>>««• 
(1754-80  and  1822.  Ac);  &i«.  L<ai».  (1823X  JTim.  (1834.  &e.X  and  JhcU.  08M.  AcV 
Camlnal,  Soe.  tT^wtulation  O804X  -V^nk  O806.  &c)i  Cannes.  Soe.  dm  Se.  0868), 
JTim.  0889.  ftcX  ChamMiT,  ^Cincr.  (1819X  ivim.  (1825.  Ao.)l  Chiteaadnn.  Spe. 
Dunolm  0864X  ^viL  0864,  to.).  Cberbooiv,  Soe  Acad.  0756%  MiwL  088S.  Ac.) ; 
Soo.  Nat.  08S1X  if^"k  0882.  A&X  Clermont-Ferrand,  Aead.  (1747X  ^moImOS^S, 
&o.)and  MiwL  0889.  *«.X  I>U<»«  •^««'>  (1740 ;  luppresMd  179S ;  r*-ertabU*hed 
1800X  Jihn.  0789,  frcX  Dooai,  So&  (f^^..  ftc.,  du  iMfp.  d«  ifoni  0799X  Mim. 
(1828,  4e.X  Dragolnan,  Soe.  dttudm  So.  (XW),  BvU.  0888,  Ae.>  Dunkirk, 
Soe.  bunkortuolm  086D,  if^m.  0888,  *&>  Epinal,  5oe.  d'^tOoMcm  0828)^ 
Aunalm  0831.  Ac).  Errenz,  £ba  Libre  dAgr.,  Ac  O807X  Ji«cit«a  0890.  kc). 
Grenoble,  .^ood.  DeipMnaU  0789X  baaed  on  Soe.  LUL  077n.  .BvZI.  0848,  he.). 
Uon.  Soe.  iAood.  O850X  BuO.  0882,  Aai  La  RooheU«,  ^ood.  0788 ;  rappreaaed 
1791 ;  reoonatituted  in  ISOS  aa  Lyde  Roehelals  and  in  1883  under  ita  former  nameX 
^niial<t0884,  A&V  Le  Havre,  Soe.  do  Se.  d  .4rte  0868X  3u2I.  (1888,  *G.k  Le 
Hana,  Soe.  dAgr.,  kc.,d*la  SanA«(founded in  1781 ;  reorganiaed  on  aeTexal  oeea- 
Blona,  and  Anally  in  18S9X  BuU.  08SS,  kc.).  Le  Pny,  Soe.  dAgr.,  Se.,  4e.  (1819X 
Annatm  (1828,  kc)  and  Butt.  (1838.  *o.X  LUle,  Soe.  do  Sc.,  fto.  (founded  1802 
aa  Soe.  dAmatevni  Miwi.  0819,  kc\  Umogea,  Soe.  dAor.,  Se.,  ftc,  de  la  Hauto- 
Fie»iM(1789X  BvlL  0822,  kc).  Lona-le-Sannier,  Soe.  d Emulation duJura(lSl7), 
Mhn.  0818.  kc).  Lyona,  Aead.  O700X  Mim.  0845,  Ae.) ;  Soe.  dAgr.,  HiM.  NaL, 
ko.  0781X  CoMvtm  B.  0808,  Ac)  and  ifim.  0838,  kc);  Soe.  lAnn.  (ISa),  Annalm 
0888.  kc).  Mftcon.  ^ood.  O805X  Comvtm  B.  (1818-47)  and  AnnaUe  0888.  &aX 
MaraelUea,  ^tcod.  0728 ;  in  1768  called  Soe.  dm  Seienem ;  rappreaaed  in  1798 :  re- 
•irganiaed  in  1799,  and  finally  in  1802X  BmuM  0727-88)  and  Mhn.  (1808,  kc). 
If  eanx.  Soe.  Libn  dAgr.,  Se.,  kc  0796 ;  reoiganlied  in  1820X  PubL  (1888,  kc). 
M end«,  Soe.  dAgr.,  kc,  dn  Din.  de  la  Lotire  (m9),  Mhn.  0827, 4e.)  and  BuU. 
(1850.  AeA  UontMliard,  Soe.  cr£M.0852XJrim.  (1852,  AcX  Montpellier..dead. 
(founded  in  1708  aa  Soe.  BoyaU ;  auppreaaed  in  1798 :  finally  reorganiaed  in  1848X 
M*wi.  0848.  kc);  Soe. dHoriieuU.,  kc,  de  THhauU  O860X  Annalm 0880.  kc). 
Moulina,  Soe.  dBm.  de  TAUier  0848X  Mhn.  et  Bull  (IBbO,  kc).  Nancy,  ^eod. 
d$  Stanidae  (1750X  Mhn.  0754,  kc)  ;3oe.dmSe.  0878X  founded  on  Soe.  dei  Sol 
NaL  de  Strasbourg  0828X  Miwi.  (1830,  kc)  and  BuU.  (1868,  kc).  Nantes.  Soe 
Aead.  de  la  Loire  In/.  (IMS\  founded  in  1798  aa  Jnstitut  DhaarhntntaL  Annalm 
(1830,fte.i  Nevera,  Soe.  ^tMmaiee085lX-B«^  0851.  &e.X  Nice,  So&  da  ladm, 
kc,  dm  Alpm-ilarU.  (1861X  Annalm  0885.  kc).  Ntmes,  Aead.  d«  Gard  0682), 
Mhn.  Viort,  Soe.  deStati$LSe.,kc,  dm  Deu»-Sivrm(l8M\ Mhn. (1936,  ko.)aaui 
BuU.  0852,  kc).  Orleana.  ^ood.  de  Sainte^rolM  (IMS),  Leet.  et  Mhn.  QW5,  kc) ; 
Soe.  dAgr.,  $e.,  kc  QW9),  BulL  0810-lSX  Ann.  0818-87X  ud  Mhn.  0887,  kc). 
Pan.  Soe.  da  Se,,  Uttrm,  kc  (\M\\  BuU.  ClMl,  k«^  Pirigueux.  Soe.  dAgr., 
Se,^  kCtdeU  DnT^gm  (t  S^i :  ■  >  -  n 840,  kc).  Perpignan.  Soe.  Agr.,  kc,  et 
Hit  fUt  P^niAsOr.  (1B33),  /  hc).    Poltlen,  Soe.  dAgr.,  BeUee-Lettret, 

kc  (lU^l  BulL  (UlS,  4tc>.  ^  ..■  ocdmSe.  NaL  et  Hiet.  (LMl),  BuU.  (1881. 
&C).  RheLmd,  Jaid.  Nat.  {ISAi},  .^m  loie  (1844,  &aX  Bochefort,  Soe.  dAor., 
SktUt-LtiirtM,  kc,  (IBOdX  Trnvaux  (i*',:.^.  kc).  Bodes,  Soe.  dm  LeUree,  Se.,  kc, 
tti  rA  iHvrfin^i^^},  Jfm.  (lS3fl,  dw:-)  a:i4  Prooke-Verb.  (1864.  kc).    Bouen,  .dead. 

il744X  f^*t^i^  AnaifL  (1744,  kc):S<y.  dm  AmU  dm  So.  NaL  0884X.BidI.  0865, 
ic).  bftlDt  Brlftw,  &4>  dim,t  SmU.  et  Jf^ai.(1881,  kc).  Baint-Etienne,  Soe. 
dAfr. .  kc .  d§  la  Loire  085«X  Bull  ^.tinWean  d'Angily,  Soe.  Hid.  et  Se.  0863X 
Jhdl  (ISfia,  kc).  aalnU^iuntin,  £oc  Aead.(L825),  Mhn.  Q8S0,  kc).  Bemur,  Soe. 
da  Sc  J/Ufn  «(  iVfff.  (IM^X  ^u/i.  (LB^-i,  ftcX  Soiaaona,  Soe.  Artk.,  Hid.,  et  Se. 
hu^X  Ji'^m.  O^r.  &e.X  Tarberi.  -"^  >.  ilood.  dca  JfaiOct-PyWiUea  0858X  BulL 
(1BS4.  Ac).  Toulon,  Soe.  Amd.  ^u  Tor  0811X  i^hn.  (1882,  &&>  Toulouae, 
X«k1,  (fouikdad  IB  1840;  kRJTvrrt  to  17Q4  uSoo.dMLaiUemuUsandbyothernames 
id  imj,  vh^n  pne^nt  titliv  w>  at^anKlX  HieL  et  JTim  0782-90)  and  Mhn.  0827. 
key,  JSoe.  dim.  NaL  (UttSX  BuU.  (184:7.  £c);  So&  deiSe.  0872X  BuU.  0872,  &c.X 
Tours,  Soe.  dAgr.,  kc,  dlndre-et-Loire  (founded  in  1781  aa  Soe.  Bog.  dAgr.), 
Jleeueil  0788  and  1808-10)  and  Annaim  0821.  kc).  Troyes,  Soe.  Aead.,  baaed  on. 
Soe.  Aead.  de  PAube  (1801X  Mhn.  0801.  8tcX  Valenciennes,  Soe.  dAgr..  Se.,  et 
ArU  (18S1X  Mhn.  (1883,  kc;  1885.  &c)  and  Bevme  AgricoU 0840,  &aj  Vannes, 
Soe.  PolumathUiue  du  Morhikain  (1898X  (km>pim  R.  (1827,  &&)  and  BuU.  0857, 
ftcX  Venddme,  Soe.  Arxii.,  Se.,  et  LitL  0862X  BuU.  0862,  Aci  Verdun,  So& 
rkUomath.  (1822),  JTim.  O840X  Versalllea,  Soe.  dAgr.  et  dm  ArU  0798X  Mhn. 
(1799-1884)  and  Bull  0868.  4a) ;  Soe.  dca  Six  Jfot.  «(  Mid.  0832X  A»m.  a835. 
iccX  Veaoul,  Soe.  dAgr..  kc.  de  la  Haute-Sa/hu  0801 :  reorganiaed  in  1819  and 
1882X  BeeueU  Agronam.  (ISM^  kc\  Mhn.  0859,  ko\  and  Jhitt;  0869,  kc). 
Vitry-le-Prancoia,  Soe.  dm  Se.  d  Arte  0881X  BuU.  (1867,  &cX 

Gbrmaxt  and  AuaruA-HunGABT :  Agrsm,  Jugo-davenOea  AkademUa  or 
South  ^ae.  Aead.  (1808X  Tarioua  publieationa.  Altenbuiv,  Naturfareeh.  Gee.  d. 
OaUtiandm  (181 7X  MittheiL  Augsburg,  Naturibred^  Ver.  (1848),  Ber.  (1848,  ftcX 
Bamberg,  Natur/bredi.  Oee.  0884X  Brr.  0852,  kc).  Berlin,  0«.  nohtr/.  Freundo 
0778),  Siiaitn^a&er.  ri862,  &0.X  Blankenburg,  Naturwiee.  Ver.  dm  Harme  0881X 
il*r.0841,  *cX  Bonn,  NaturK-Verein  (IMS),  VerluindL  (1844.  kc);  G^rrm 
Oee.  0876X  HieL  JahrbOeh.  (1860,  kc);  NiederrJuin.  Gee.  (1818;  reorganised 
1889X  Bremen.  Naiurwim.  Ver.  (L8M),  AbhandL  (1888.  4c.X  Breslau,  SeMct. 
Gee.  f.  vateri.  Kultur  (L90S),  Jahredter.  0804,  kc\  Brilnn,  K.  h.  MShr..SehUe. 
Gee.,  MlttkM.  0821,  ^X  Casael,  Ver.  /.  Naturhunde,  Jakredter.  0887,  *c.X 
Colmar,  Soe.  d'^M.J^at.(1859X£Mtt.  (I860,  AcX  Cncow,TouiarwyetunNaukou>e, 
afterwarda  Akademija  Umiejetnoeet  or  .dead,  qf  Science,  many  publieationa. 
Dantsio,  Naturjtneh.  Gee..Vertuche(nib.57)aMASehriften(lS»,  kc):  Bot.-Zoolog. 
Ver.  0878X  Donauoachingen.  Ver.  /  GcmA.  «.  Naturgeedi.  (IBOl),  SAriften. 
Draaden,  Naturwiee.  Gee.  Jeie  (18SS),  Sit*ungd>er.  (1861,  *c);  Gee./.  Natur-  %. 
HeiLKunde  (ISIS),  Jahredm:  0848,  kc);  Gee./.  Botanik  u.  Zoologie,  Nunguam 
Otioeus  0870,  &e.X  DUrkbeim.  PolUcMa,  Natururiet.  Ver.,  /oAresber.  0843,  kc). 
Blberfeld,  Naluneiee.  Ver.,  Jakreeber.  0851,  kc).     Emden,  Naturfared^  Gee. 

fi814X  Jahred)er.  (1837,  kc).  Frankfort,  Seckenbergieche  naturforadi.  Gee., 
ueeum  (1834-85)  and  AbhandL  0854,  kc).  Freiburg  Qn  BadenX  Naturfirredi. 
Gee.  0821X  Ber.  0858,  &cX  Fulda,  Ver.  /.  NaiurlnLnde  0865X  Ber.  0870,  *o.X 
Gieasen,  Oberhem.  Gee.  /.  Natur-  und  Hett-Kunde,  Ber.  (1847,  kc\  G6rUtz,  Ober- 
laueitMer  Gee.  d.  Wite.  0779X  Magaxin ;  Naturjbrech.  Gm.,  AbhandL.  0827,  kc\ 
GOrs,  Soe.  Imp.  ReaU,  Mem.  G8ttingen,  JT.  Gca.  d.  lKi<atfMe^,  Anmiger  0789, 
&e.X  AbhandL  0845,  kc\  and  Naehr.  0845,  kc).  Gratz,  Naturviee.  Ver., 
MittheiL  0863,  AcX    Greifsirald.  Naturwiee.  Ver.  von Neu-Vorpommem,  MittheiL 

S.869,  kc).  Halle,  Natur/.  Gee.  0779X  AbhandL  0853,  Ac) ;  Naturwiee.  Ver., 
eitechrifl  (1863,  kc).  Hamburg.  ^ofurviM.  Fer.,.46AaiidL  0848,  A&X  Hanan, 
iretUranieehe  Gee.  (1808X  Jahred>er.  0852,  kc\  Heidelberg,  NatwrhieL-Med. 
Ver.,  VerhandL  0857,  kc).  HerraannsUdt,  Sidienburgleeh.  med.  Ver./  Natur- 
vise.,  VerhandL  (1840,  kc).  Innabnick,  Ferdinand*um,  BHtrdge  0825-84)  and 
Neue  Zelteehrift  (1835,  kc).  Jena,  K.  Leopold. -CaroL  Akad.,  Athenetum  (1875, 
kc) ;  K.  LnpoUL-Carol.  D.  Akad.  d.  Natur/.,  Leopoldina  0859,  kc) ;  Med.-natur' 
wlm.  (7m.,  Jen.  Zeitsehr.  0864,  ^.X  Karlarube,  Naturwiee.  Ver.,  VerhandL 
(1884,  kc).  Klansanburg,  SUbenburg.  Mueeum,  Annalen.  Leipdc,  K.  SOehe. 
fUe.  d.  IKixa.,  Ber.  0840,  &c.)and  AbhandL  0850,  AcX  Lemberg.  Gee.  v.  Galieien, 
Ber.  IMnehtxrg,  Naturwiee.  Ver.,  Jahred)er.  (1862,  kc).  Mngdehvag,  Naturwiee. 
I'er.,  Abhandl.  (I860,  kc).  Mainz,  Bhein.  naturMeek.  Gee.  (1834X  Mannheim, 
I'er.  /  Naturk.,  Jahrednr.  0834,  kc).  Marburg,  Gee.  /.  d.  Geeek.  naturwiee., 
Schrijten  0828,  kc.)  and  Siteunpber.  0866,  Ac.X    Meiasen,  Ver.  /.  Erdk.  Jeie 


Q848X    U0lM,Aead..\»M»A<m8oe.dmLttint,ke,(inSt),UiMiL(^9n,kc,);8at.. 


^HieL  NaL,  Mhn.  (l8iS)  and  BidL  0844,  kc).  Nuremberg,  NaturkitL  Gee. 
— ^2./     '     -  ^-  ^.      -       - 

wyar  Tue 

IrdlyH  Magyar  Verm4emtL  Tdrmdat  or  it.  Hung.  Soe.  o/ 
NaL'Siienem.  many  publications.    Prague,  K.  Bdhm.  Gee.,  AbkandL  0788.  Ae.) 


8801X  AbhandL  0852,  kc) ;  German.  Mueeum,  Jahredm.  0854,  kc\  and  Anaeig. 
853,  kc).   Pesth,  Magyar  Tudomdnyc»  Akademia  or  Hung.  Aead..   '"  ' 
many  publications ;  Kirdlyrt  Mi 


Tudomdnyoe  Akademia  or  Hung.  Aead.  ^  &    

TermiemtL  rdmJai  or  it.  Hung.  Soe.  o/ 


«iia*>  uvavmtiva,  iiimii/   yM wm w www.       ^aa^uv,  jk.  dfvn'vHk    w*.,  ^iiwwinw.  \*iqw,  ^»«./ 

and  SUawapster.  0859, 4c.) :  JYo/vrkM.  K«r.  hdoe,  Lotoe  0851, 4e.X  Preasborg, 
Ver.  /.  Naturk.,  VerhandL  0856,  &&>  Batisbon,  £oolog.-min»raiog.  Ver.  (LSit, 
stnoe  1888  called  J^al«rw{«.  Ker.).  Abhandl.  0849.  A&X  Beichenbach  (VoigUand, 
BazonyX  Ver.  /.  i^a<«rfc.  0859X  MUtheiL  Boveredo,  Imp.  Aeead.  075m,  AM 
0828,  &C.X    StimsbnriL  SocdmSc  Agr.  d  ArU  O802X  if^m.  (1811, 4c)  and  Bit/L 

(1843, 4cX  Stuttgart,  F«r./.t««rl.i\fa<wk.0822X  ./a;      ' -    - 

^ieue  Ver.  (ISSVi    Trieste,  Soe.  AdriaHoa^JML 


faturk.  asaS),  Jakreeber.  (1860,  kc).  Thora, 
-  -  •    ^       ^  ••     XJlm,  Ver.  /.  MaOttm.  u. 


Naturwiee.,  VerhandL  Vienna,  K.  Akad.  d.  Wiee.,  Denkediriflen  0850,  4o.X 
and  Sitamngdier.  (1848,  kc);  X,  k.  Zoolog.'BoL  Gee.,  VerhandL  0851,  4e.): 
Vertin  m.  Verb.  Naturwiee.  Kentniaee,  Sd^rf/Un  0882,  4e.X  Wiesbaden,  Nae- 
eauiecher  Ver.  /  Naturk.  (1839),  Jakrbid^»(L84i,  kc).  Zweibrtcken,  NalwrkieL 
Ver.  (1863X  Jakredter.  (1864,  4e.X 

BwiTzxKLAin> :  Basel,  Naturpreik.  Oee.,  Ber.  0885,  4c)  and  VerhandL  0857, 
4cX  Bern,  NaturM^dL  Gee.,  MittheiL  0844,  4cX  Chur,  NaiurMedi.  Gee., 
Jakred)er.  (1866,  kc).  Genera.  Soe.  de  Phye.  d  dJfieL  NaL,  Mhn.  0821,  4c); 
IneL  dm  Sc,  dm  Lettree,  kc,  Mhn.  and  BuU  Lausanne,  See.  Vaudoim  du  sc 
Nat.,  BuU.  (1842.  4cX  NeuehAtel.  Soe.  dm  Sc  NaL,  Mim.  0886,  4c)  aad 
BuU  0844,  4cX  St  Gall.  Naturwiee.  Gee.,  Ber.  0860,  4cX  Solothnm, 
Nalurhid.  Kantomd-Oee.,  Jakredxr.  (1825,  kc).     Zurich,  NaiurJbredL  Oee., 


AbkofidL  (1781-66X  MittkM.  0848.  4cX  and  Kierie^raefcr.  0856,  4c);  . 
- '      •        -----       ....      a     .      .  .  «  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

JKimtoiM  diyli  Sc 


Sekuaimr.  Gee./d.  Naturwiee.,  VerhandL,  Aneeiger,  and  DenkeAr.  08! 

Italy  :  Congreeeo  degH  Soteneiati  Italiani,  AtH  (1844-45) ;  JKimtoiM 
Ital.,  AtH  0839-47 ;  1878,  4cX  Bologna,  ^oood.  deUe  Se.  delT  IdiL  di  Bologna, 
JZendie.  0833,  4cX  and  Mem.  (L860,  kc).  Brescia,  ^eood.,  afterwards  ^leiuo, 
CommmiL  (1808.  4c>  Catania,  Aecad.  Gioenia  di  So.  ^ot,  AM  0838,  4cX 
Florence,  R.  Mumo  di  Fie.  e  Star.  Nat.,  Annali  (1808,  kc).    Loeoa,  M.  Aeead. 

Luoduer.  J"' '  i.X    Messina,  B.  Aeead.  Peloritana.    Milan,  ^eoodL  Fie.- 

Med.  Si  I  AM  0848,  4c);  B.  IdiL  Lombardo,  Menu  0819.  kcX 

Giomai  M0860.  4cX  and  Jlendie.  0864.  4c);  Soe. /KO.  deUe  Sd 

Nat.,  A'' I  a  ^>>.  ^ c. )  liad  Mewi.  0865,  4cX  Mpdena.  B.  Aeead.  di  Sc,  4c,  Jfesi. 
0888,  4.  )  1  f;^  Jtal  ddU  Sc.  Mem.  (1782. 4cX  Naples,  R.  IdiL  dlneora^.  aUa 
Sc  NaL  At:i  (1  Sll,  Ac).  Padua.  B.  Aeead.  di  Se.,  Lett.,  ed  ArU,  Saggi  0786,  4c) 
and  iZr  i,  Lc).    Venice,  JL  IdiL  Vendo  di  Sc,  ko.,  AM  0841,  4c) 

and  Jr#  ^>. 

Bklo  ',.  hi,  ilood.  Boy.  dm  Sc.  dm  Lettrm.  d  dm  Bmhs  .dric  (tounded 

by  Man*  x»»«.*  ui  i772 ;  reoiganized  In  1845X  Mhn.  0818,  4cX  BuU.  08SS. 
4cX  and  Annuaire  0885,  4c) ;  Soe.  iloy.  dct  &».  J^ot «(  Mid.  082SX  /Mm.  de 
Mid.  0848)  and  Joum.  de  Pharm.  0845,  4c) ;  Soe.  Boy.  Unn.  (1836),  BuU.  087S. 
4cX  Li^ge,  Soe.  Roy.  dm  Sc  (i836),  Mhn.  0848,  4cX  Hons,  Boc  Frvw.  dm 
Sc,  kc,  du  Hainaut  (1833X  Mhn.  (1889,  4cX 

HoixA>n> :  Amsterdam,  K.  NederlandeA  InetUwd,  Proc-Vefh.  0806,  4e.X 
VerhandeL  (1812,  kc),  Tijdedirijt  0847);  Genootediap  ter  B^/ML  dor  Natwear-, 
4c,  Jr«iid<,  MaaiMad  0807,  4c)  and  H^arlm_O870,  4c);  Hdlamdadm  Moat' 

'  VPfit  ly^rken  0810.  kc) ;  K.  Akad.  van  Wetonod^,  Verdagen  (L869,  4cX 
-Aandel.  0854.  4cX  and  Jaarbode  (1857. 4cX  Amheim.  Natuwrkumdig  OenoeC. 

,  Haetddingm^ 


Verl 
eehai 


'erhandeL  0854.  4cX  and  Jaarbode  (1857, 4cX  Amheim.  Natuwrkumdig  6 
hap,  TijdedirUt  0844.  4cX    Bois-le-Due.  Provinc  Gmioatmhap,  Hondo 

S837,  4cX    Groningen,  Nahiurk.  Genootediap,  Verd.  0802,  4c>    Haarlem, 
ollandeehe  Maatediappij  der  Wetenedi..  VerhandeL  0754.  4cX    The  Hague,  K. 
Zoolog.-BotanieA  Oenootediaip,  Verd.  0864,  4cX     Lazembounr,  Soe  d«t  Se. 


Nat.,  PubL  (1858,  4c>  rMiddelbuig,  Zeeuweek  Genooteduip  der  Wetonedi.,  Ver- 
handeL 0780.  4c)  and  Ardii^Q868,  kc).  Utrecht,  Provhic  Genooteduu  van 
Kuneten  en  Wetonedt.,  VerhandeL  0781, 4c)  and  Aantedconingen  0845,  4cX 
Batavia  :  Balaviaaeck  Genooteekap  van  Kunden  en  Wetened^,  VerhandeL  0779. 
4cX  Tiidedirifl  0862,  4cX  and  NotuUn  0864, 4c) ;  Nahiurk.  Vereeniging  to 
NedorU  Indie,  Tijdediri/t  0850.  4c)  and  Verhandd.  (1856.  4cX 

DsmcARK :  Oopenhsgen.  X.  Daruke  Videndcabemm  Selekab,  based  on  ISSbee^ 
havndce  Selailn&  (1743-1818X  SkriJIer  0781,  4c)  and  A/handUnger  Q^U,  4c): 
Nahtrhid.  Forening.  Medddeleer  (1849,  4c). 

SwKonr :  Gottenbniv,  K.  Vetenskape  oek  Vittorhete  SemUZZc,  HdiidZ{ii0orrin8, 
4cX  Stockholm,  K.  Svenda.  Vettnakape  Akadomi,  HandUngar  CLlilO,  4c)  and 
Jrberatteleer  (1820,  4cX    Upeala,  X.  Vetenekape  Societeten,  Ada  O790,  4c> 

Norway:  ChristianJa,  Phyeiographidce  Forening,  Mag.  Jbr  Natur -Videnek. 
0832,  4c);  Videndcabe-Seldoabd,  ForhandL  0859, 4cX  ThrondlvJem,  X.  Kordm 
Videnek.'SeUkab,  Skri/ter  0817,  4e.X 

Spaiv  :  Madrid,  it.  Aoad.  de  Cion.  Exadae,  Fie.,  y  Nat.,  Mem.  0880. 4c):  8oc 
Jbraff.  de  Hid.  Nat.,  Analm  0872.  4cX    Ban  Fernando.  JL  Aead.,  Mem. 

BusaiA :  Sieed  Rueddkk  Yedmtvoitmytatdy  (MeeHng  </  Ruee.  NaturalieU),  first 
meeting  at  St  Petersbuiv  1867-88,  Trudy  or  Trane.  (4to,  1868,  4cX  Borpat, 
Natwr^reek.  Gee.,  Siteungdier.  0853, 4c.) and  Arxkiv 0854, 4c);  GddirU  Eetniedto 
Gee.,  VerhandL  (1846,  4cX  Schrf/ten  Q868.  4cX  and  Sitsungeber.  (1808,  kc). 
Helsingfors,  Soe  ScienL  Fenniea,  Ada  (1842.  4cX    Kaminiets,  Natnrjbreek.  Gee. 


Kasan,  Soe.  o/  NaiuralisU  at  Univereity,  Protokoly  0870.  4c)  and  TVvdy  0872, 
.4cX  Kharkoff,  Soe.  qfSeientide  at  Univ.,  Trudy  (1870, 4c)  and  Protokoly  0870. 
4c>.  Kleir,  Soe  0/  Natnraliete,  Zapidd.  Moeeow,  Imp.  Soe.  ^  the  Friende  V 
Nat.  Hid.,  Anthrop.,  kc,  leviediva  or  BuU.  0885,  4c);  Soe.  Imp  dm  Natura- 
lidm,  Mim.  (4to,  1806)  and  BulL  (8vo,  1829, 4c.X  Odessa,  Socl  </ Naturtdlete  qf 
New  Bueeia,  ZapUki  0872,  4c)  and  Protokoly  0874,  4cl  Biga,  Natwrjbredi.' 
Ver.,  Corr..Blatt  0846,  4c)  and  Arbeiten  0865,  4cX  St  Petersburg.  Soe  V 
NaturalieU,  Trudy  (1870,  4cX  Warsaw,  Soe  (ff  Friende  qf  Se,  BoemiM  (ISOS-SSX 
BouMAJOA :  Bttcluu-est,  Soe.  Aoad.  RomSni,  Annalile  (1867,  4cX 
Cemtrai.  and  South  America  :  BogotA.  Soe  de  Naturab^^ae  Neo-Omnadinm, 
Contribueionm  0860, 4cX  Buenoe  Atmsy  Soe  Cienti/ioa  Argentina.  Oaraess, 
Soe  de  Ciendae,  Boletin  (1808,  kc).  Cordova,  iieod.  NaeUm.,  BoL  0874,  kc), 
Guatemala,  InetiL  Nae.    Havana,  .dead,  de  Cien.,^Analm  0864,  4cX    Mexico, 


wianiviM^sa,    Mnwtt*.  aiiaw.       j^mTmum,  JSCUU.  H«    V»CT».,  ^Iiwun  ^lOWV,    «»«./.       JBVXIOO, 

Soa  Mhe.  de  Hid.  Nat.,  La  Naturaleea  0889,  4cX    Bio  de  Janeiro,  Paleetn  CionL, 
ATxMvot(L8S8,kc).    baatiogo,  Soe  de  HieL  NaL 

IL   MATBOCATIOti 

Many  of  the  general  scientific  societies  (see  class  I.)  have  mathematical  and 
other  special  acetiona.  Among  defunct  English  aocirtiea  may  be  mentioned 
the  ifa<A«ma/ica2  Soeiefy,  which  used  to  meet  in  SpItalBelda  (1717-1845)  and 
poaaeased  a  librarv,  and  the  Cambridae  Analytical  Society,  which  pubUahed 
Memoirs  (4 to,  181  S\  The  London  Mathematical  Society,  Proe  (1865,  4cX  and 
the  Edinburgh  Ma(kematieal  Society (\8S3),  Proe  (IS83,  Ac),  are  stiU  fiouriahing. 

Francs:  Paria,  Soe.  Mathhn.  de  Franm  0872X  BulL  0873,  &cX  Grrjiakt : 
Berlin.  Mathem.   Ver.  der  Univ.  0861X  Ber.  0876,  4cX    Casael,  Geomder-Ver. 

5878X  Dresden,  Ver.  praktisch.  Geometer  0854).  Jakresber.  (1861,  kc).  Eaaan, 
eldmeeeer.  Ver.  (1869X  Frankfort,  Phys.  Ver.  0824>  GdtUngen,  MathemaL  Far. 
(1868X  Hamburg,  Mathemat.  Gee.  (\(m),  MittheiL  Kbnlgaberg,  Geometor-Ver. 
0872X  Btrsaburg,  Geometer-Ver.  0881X  Stuttgart,  Deutedur  Geomoter-Vor., 
Zeitechrijt  (1872,  4o.X  HoLLAim:  Amaterdam,  Genooteehap  der  Mathowud. 
Weteneeh.  Xunstoeffinengen  (17»2-88X  Mengdwerken  0793-1816X  and  ilrefc{<^(1858. 
4cX  BPAtir :  Valladolld,  R.  Aead.  de  Matematicae  (1803,  4cX  now  diasolved. 
Russia  :  Moscow,  MathemaL  Soe  Japam  :  MathemaL  Soe  o/  7oUo,  /onraol 
(1878,  4c.X 
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Astraoomieal  obtenratoriet  and  thdr  pobUoatkms  hare  beta  already  tnated 
and  aniuiiexated  in  tho  arttole  OBBSKTAToaT.  Tha  Royat  AMronomkcU  SoeUtj/ 
VM  foondad  in  18S0  rnider  the  ttOe  ot  Attronomieal  SocUty  <^  London^  and  waa 
ineorporatad  on  Tth  March  1831.  It  ooooplea  rooma  in  UnrUncton  Hoqm,  and 
haa  pabUahad  Mtmain  (182S,  Ac)  and  MonOUf  NotUmt  (IWlTlcX  Thaia  ara 
alao  Molatiea  at  Bristol  (1M9).  BeporU ;  Li  venwol  Xmi) ;  and  Leiprie,  JMrmio- 
auMftt  Oct.  CL86SX  PaU.  (1806,  Ac)  and  rUrU{}aXr99ekr(/t  (1800»  *o.X 

IT.  PHTaica. 

The  PftfrfflBl  SoeMy  e/ London  waa  founded  in  1874  and  ragiatered  nndar  tha 
Onanuilea  Aet ;  it  has  published  J'irormdinm  (1874,  ftoA  Tha  London  EUetrioal 
Sxi^  Q8M^  did  ueftil  worlc  U  ita  Trunmudioiu  (1891 -aL  toL  L)  and  J'rootodings 
(lStl-4S>  Sir  W-  Siemens  waa  one  of  the  uriKtuators  of  the  Soeittf  ^  TtUgrauk 
Ki^tinanM  and  SUetrielant,  which  waa  founded  hi  isn  and  registered  in  IS&I. 
It  onrns  tha  Boaalds  lilniuy  of  electricity  and  macnetism  and  pobUshes  a 
JonmaL 

DirrrxD  BcAxm :  C3&ioaco.  Amei:  BectrlaU  Soe.,  Joum.  (1875i  New  Toric, 
jfaHonal  TtUfr.  Union,  TttegnijAtr  (1864-70)1  FaAMca :  Cambrai,  Soe.  Itao- 
%Mqm,  Areklvm  0M6>  Paris,  Soc  >raNf.  cU  PAy*.  (racognised  as  of  pabllo 
utility  on  16th  January  lf>81>,  IhtU. .  OaniLunr:  Derlin,  rkgnikalitekt  Om.  (1843), 
ForitdkriiU  dsr  Phgtik  (1847,  Ac);  KUUrotoeknUek.  V»r.  (1877),  Ztockr.  (1886, 
Ac),  firealau,  PkyaUaaiiKktr  Ver,  Franlcfort,  PkytikiUUehfr  Vtr.,  JahrtAor. 
Italy  :  Naplea,  &  Accad.  d«a$  So,  FU  •  UaUm^  BtndU.  (1850.  kc)  and  Jul 
(1803).  Rome,  Soe.  deaii  SpottrooeopUtl  lUiL  Hollaitd  :  Botterdam,  DatM^^ek. 
daooUckap  «a»  Fn^ndenlndd^JU  IFV^w^wrle,  VtrhamdtL  (17T4,  kc.). 

y.  Cbsuibtbt. 

Fbarmaoaotieal  aocietlea  are  pUced  iu  class  zilL  (Medicine,  kc).  The 
Clmicoi  SocUlg  of  London  for  the  promotion  of  chemiHtry  and  the  sciences 
immediately  connected  with  it  was  instituted  on  S8d  February  1841 ;  a  charter 
of  hieorporation  was  obtained  in  1848.  It  publishes  iftmoin  (1848,  Ao.)  and 
Quarltrif  Jonmal  (18*9,  kc.y.  Chemistry  and  its  connexion  with  the  arts, 
and  asrieiiltural  and  teclinical  mattera,  form  the  sut^eots  of  the  InttUvt*  cf 
Ckeetljfry,  fbnnded  on  Sd  September  1877  and  incorporated  on  9d  October  1877. 
The  SocUtff  ^  ChnUeal  Industm  (1881)  is  specially  devoted  to  the  branch  of 
chemical  engineen.  T^e  SocMy  of  Fublte  A  nalftU  publishes  the  Andlif$t  (iST6, 
kc).  The  oldest  of  the  numerous  photographic  societiae  is  the  Fkeioftrapkie 
SocUtjf  of  Ortai  Britain  (1853).  which  issues  a  JoumaL  The  Boyod  CMogo  qf 
Cktwuttrn  waa  founded  in  July  1845,  and  had  a  brief  career;  it  published 
BeporU  CiSiSf).  Tha  CaptHditk  SoeUtg  was  Instituted  in  1840  for  the  publica- 
tion and  translation  of  works  and  papara  on  chemistry.  It  cama  to  an  end  in 
IS7S  iAar  haTlng  issued  80  toU. 

UnrxD  SiATn :  New  Tork,  ilswrioaa  Ckomleed  Soe,  (1870),  Proe.  (1870)  and 
Jonm.  (1879,  4e.i  Faanca :  Paris,  Soe.  Cklmit/Ho,  BulL  (1858,  kc.\  OKBiiunr : 
Berlin,  DnUocko  Chttntseke  Geo.  as^ji  Ber.  0808,  4c.)l  Ftankfort,  Cktm.  Gu. 
Jena.  Ckeai.  lateral  Wtlrabuiv,  ChttnioAe  Get.  (18721  Bohbmu  :  Prague, 
SpoUk  Clumikn  ikakjdk  or  Soe.  of  Boktmlan  Ckemiata,  Zpravy  or  TVtnu.  (187S, 
« ^  Petenibai:^  Bum.  Ckewu  and  Pkye.  Soc  at  Univ.,  Jowmal 


(1800, 


YL  Gboumt,  MnnaAixxiT,  akd  PALiBOMTOLoar. 

Among  thaae  the  Gedogiedi  Soeletg  (/London,  founded  in  1807  and  Ineorporatad 
in  18M^  is  the  largest  and  most  important ;  it  has  published  ProMed(ap«  (1884- 
it),  Tmnmutiont  asil,  kc),  and  a  ^wurUrlji  Journal (IMb,  ke.).  The  GeoUteieUf 
AmdatUm  waa  instituted  in  1860,  and  issuea  Proe$$ding$  (1859,  kcX  The 
Minindoglcei8oeUiy(l8iq  has  united  with  it  the  CryttaUoffioal  Society ;  it  issuea 
the  iHneratoftaU  MagoMitu  (1870,  kc).  Tlie  PalmontoaravMeal  SoeiMy  waa 
founded  In  1847  for  the  delineation  and  description  of  British  fossils ;  it  issuea 
f^WeaHofns (99to18.  4to,  1847.  kc).  The  ComwaU JUtyal  GeotoaiealSoeietvntU) 
(ieTotea  specUl  attantion  to  the  mining  intarests  of  the  ooonty,  and  pobliahas 
rroasoeCtoas (1818,  ke,).  It  holds  its  meetings  at  Pensanea.  In  SootUad  there 
are  the  Otoloykal  Society  qfSdlnlmrgkaaU),  which  has  rraa«aoN<m«(1870,  kc), 
and  the  Giaagow  Geologleal  Soelety  (LUS),  which  also  has  2V«a«aoMo»«  HSOO, 
ftcA  Tha  Boyal  Geologioai  Soeietv  of  Ireland  (18SS)  is  ehiafly  directed  to  the 
geology  of  tha  eoantry.  It  publlihea  a  Jommal  (1887,  ke.\  Tbtn  ara  ^so 
the  QeologkxU  Aeeodatione  of  Leeds  (1874)  and  lirerpool  GMO),  TrwiM.,  the 
6oe{<MetofUTarpool(1869XPn)e.,  Mancheatar(1888X  IVans., and  Norwich  (18041 
iToe.,  and  tha  Yortakire  Geologioai  and  TecknolMloal  Soeietw,  Proe.  (1889,  ie.). 

UarrKD  SrAna:  Loaisrille,  Ky..  Ohio  FaUe  Gedog,  Soe.  Bah  Francisco, 
CUVbrato  StaU  Geolog.Soe.  0070^  FBiUfOB:  Lille,  Soe.  OM.  d%  Nord  (1870X 
AnnaUe  0874,  Ac.)l  lOarra,  Soc.  G4oL  de  Normandle,  BuO.  (1878,  kc).  ParU, 
Soe.  OUL  de  Franee  (18S0.j«oogniaed  18M),  awarda  the  Priz  Yiqneanel  (£40) 

' :  Soe.  Franf.  d|  Jfiair* 
j,Bua.    Saftit-Btienne, 

randAoBTaiA-HuMOAaT: 

Berlin,  Deutaeke  GeoL  Gee.  (lOlA,  Zteckr.  0849,  kci.  BrOnn,  Wemerteker  GeoL 
Ver.,  Jakreeber.  Barmstadt,  JfiMelHMaieeAcr  GeoL  Ver.  (iSbl),  MiUMl  0865, 
kc).  Dreadan,  Oebirge-Ver.  ClSbS).  Peath,  GeoL  Ver.  f.  Ungam.  BwrrzKnuurD : 
^leHefrfse^  GcoL  Gee.  (18831  eection  of  Alia.  Sekw.  Gee.  Znrleh,  Sckweie. 
PaldontoL  Gee.  (1874X  ^MaadL  0875,  kc\  ItALy :  Soe.  GeoL  ItaL,  founded  at 
ttie  second  International  Geological  Congress.  BBLonm:  Antwerp,  So& 
PnUonM.  08571  BM.  Charleroi,  Soe.  PaUontoL  0808X  DoownenU  el  Rapporte 
(1800,  ftcl  LMge,  So&  GM.  de  Belaique,  Annalee  (1874,  ko.).  SwaDaw :  Stock- 
bolm,  OMfogisfca  JForeaiatf,  FSrkandlingar  (187S,  kc).  BoasiA :  St  Petersburg, 
i mp.  Jtm^eian  Mlneralog.  Soe.,  Trane.  (1^  kc).  ABOBnaxs  BsroBUo:  Boanoa 
Ajrrea,  Soo.  i\il«»alo(. 

YIL  MsraoaouxiT. 

Tha  Inlemattoind  lle*eoroloffleal  Congreee  first  mat  at  Tlenna  in  187S.  The 
Soiial  Meteorological  Soelety  (1850)  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1800 :  its  organ 
U  Q^rUriy  Journal  (1878,  ftcl  To  this  must  be  added  tha  BrUiik  Bainjidl 
f'cciett  and  the  Seoaiek  Meleortiogleal  Society,  which  holda  tte  maetiuga  at  Edin- 
burgh and  issues  a  Journal  (1800,  kc).  Port  Louis  (ManrltiusX  Meieorolog.  Soc, 
Tmne.  0858.  kc).  Paris,  Soe.  MMorolog.  de  France,  Annuaire  (1849,  kc)  and 
KowKllee  Ilkiorolog.  0808,  kc).  HaniW?,  Deuteeke  ileteorolog.  Gee  (18831 
Zl^r.  Magdeburg,  Ver.  f.  landwlrike^  Wettnkunde  08811  Meissen, 
(kmOedi.  lele.  Yieona,  Oeelerreick.  Gee.  f.  UeteorvL,  ZeUmkrtjfQBM,  kc). 
Modeaa,  Soc.  Meieorolog.  ItaL 

YUL  MjoaoaoopT. 

Tha  Boyal  lOoroeeopteal  Society  (1889.  incorporated  1800)^  with  TraneaetUme 
(1843-08)  sad  Journal  (1809,  kc) ;  the  QuekeU  itieroeeopleai  aub  08051  with  a 
Jonnud  0888,  kc):  ami  the  Poetal  Uieroeeoyie. Society  OS^t^  alao  with  n  Journal, 
are  looated  in  London.  Tliore  are  anhnrban  aocietiea  at  Baling  0877),  Hackney 
0^77)^  Hifi^ibury  (1878)^  South  London  (1871X  and  Sydenham  08711  Amongst 
tUoae  in  the  prorinoes  may  be  mentioned  the  ones  at  Bath  0860),  Birmingham 
(18801  Boltou  08^).  BnKlford  088S\  Bristol  08481  Oarliale,  Chichester  (Troas.! 
Croydon  (1870.  Trane.),  Dublin  O840X  Bast  Kent  0858),  Lidrerpool  0888,  Trane.), 
Msnobestor  (1880),  New  Cross  0872),  and  Sheffleld  08771  In  tha  United  SUtea 
tba3liMJflcnwojhiete.q^imNO(«pul)li8heathaX«ns(L843,*o.);  BalIUo,^aMr. 


Soc  ^IfioroeeopieU ;  New  York,  Jfleroieop.  Sec  Dmaaelt,  Soc  Mae  de  Jfiore- 
eeep.  08751  ProcVerb.  0875,  fto.)and  Annate 0870,  kc).  Berlin,  Gecf.  J/tietv. 
eftcp.  0877)^  ^teekr.  0878,  kc).    BanoTer,  Gee  f.  Mikroekop.  0879),  Jakmbtr, 

JX.  BOTAJTY  AVD  HoBTIOITLTUllB. 

TJnnwan  loclettea,  which  Usually  deal  with  both  aoology  and  botany,  ara 
placed  in  the  general  olaas  (No.  i.l  The  Congrie  International  d^Hortieulture 
nrat  mat  at  Brussels  in  1804  and  the  Congr^  International  de  Botaniqne  at 
Amaterdam  in  1805.  The  Boyal  Botanic  Society  cf  London  (Incorporstod  188i!0  has 
gardana  in  the  inner  circle  of  Begenf  s  Park,  and  issues  a  Quarterly  Becord  (i860, 
kc).  The  Boyal  HortieuUural  Society  (esUbllahed  in  1804,  incorporated  in  1800) 
has  gardena  at  Chlswick,  and  publishes  a  Journal  0840,  &cl  The  chief  pro- 
vincial societies  ara— Aberdeen,  Nortk  cfScotL  Hnrtie.  Aeeo^  (1879),  Trane.  Ar> 
brosth,  Hortie.  Aetoe.  (L880).  Binubisham,  BoL  and  Hortie,  Soc  (18.H0X  sardcns. 
Dublin,  Boy.  Hortie.  Soc  (1230).  Edinburgh,  Bol.  Soc  (1836),  Proe.  (1837,  kc)  and 
Traae.  (1844,  kc) ;  Seottlak  Arborie.  Soc  (1854X  Trane;  Cryiiogamic  Sne.  ofScotl. 
0976X    Cakada:  Kingston,  Hoc  Soe.  of  Canada  (1800),  Annals  (I8«l,  kc). 

UKiTBO  Statbs  :  Boston,  Hortie  Soc  (18201  New  York,  Torrty  Jiotaniral  CTafc, 
BulL  0870,  kc).  Ban  Fr&ncibco,  State  Hortie.  Soc  P&AMcri  Beau  vale,  Soe. 
dHortic  etde  BoL  (1804),  BalL  0804,  kc\  Bordeaux,  Soc  d Hortie.  Cbartres, 
Soe.  dHortic  et  de  VitieuUurc  Chauny,  Soc.  de  Pomologic  Dijon,  ."or.  dHorltc 
Fontenay-le-Comte,  Soo.  dHortic    Lisicux,  Soc  dHortic.  et  de  BoL  (1800X  BulL 

Bkc).  Lyons,  Soo,  dHortic  Pratlqvr  08441  Butt.  0844,  kc) ;  Soc.  BoL 
Annalee  0872,  Ac.) ;  Soc.  Pomologique  (18721  BuU.  Q87S,  An.l  Moullns, 
fforfie.  Nlmes,  Soc  d'/foHic.  Niort,  Soe.  d'^orlie.  Orleans,  .W  d" /Tori fc 
0889X  Butt.  0841,  kc).  Paris,  Soc  HaL  dHortic  0827 ;  declared  t*f  public 
Utility  186S1  Journal ;  Soc  Bot.  de  Franoe.BulL  (1854,  Acl  Rouen,  Soc  CcAtr. 
dHortic  Saint  Oermain-en-Laye,  Soc  dHortic  Senile,  Soc  dHortic  Troyee, 
Socd Hortie  \onn\l\oB,Soc dHortic  OaucAjnrandAosraiA-HuiiaAr.T:  Berlin, 
Bot.  Ver.  (18501  Verhandl.  0869,  Ac.);  Deuledie  BoL  Gee  (18^;  Horitmlt.  Gee 
BUnkenbnrg,  JM.  Ver.  Bonn,  BoL  Ver.  (18181  Jakreeber.  (1837,  fto-X  Dreeden, 
FlororGee  /  Bot^  iliUkeiL  (1841,  kc).  Erfiirt,  GarUnbau  Ver.  Frankfort, 
GarienbauGee  Fre ibunr,  ik>f.  Kcr.  Gorlitz,  (^rieniaa  Ker,  Gotha,  r&#/-(tf0  r 
Garienban  Ver.  Klasenfurt,  Kdmtnnieeke  Gartenbau  Gee  Laadahut,  BoL  Ver. 
(1804>  MeiningeiK  rcr./.  Poiiio/o9lci<.Garlrate«.  Munich,  BairriecAeriFaiinibaK 
Gee  Ratisbon,  K.  Baierieche  BoL  Gee  (1700),  Flora  0818,  Ac.)  and  Bnmrloriutn 
(1804,  kc).  Reutlingen.  Pomolog.  I  net.  SondershauAen,  BoL  Ver.  Btuttgart« 
GartenbauGee,  Flore  Ylenna,  K.  k.  Garienban  Gee ;  Bofaa.  Ver.,  VerhandL  0851, 
kc).  Weimar,  Ver.f  Blumietik.  Wttrzburg,  BoL  IneL,  Arbeiten  0871.  Ac.l 
Italt  :  Milan ,  Soc.  Crittog.  Jtal.  ,Atti  0878,  Acl  BauirvM :  Fidirutlon  dee  Soe, 
dHortic  de  BelgLiue  (\8iXi),  BuU.  Antwerp,  Soc  Boy.  dHortic  et  dAgr.;  Soc 
Pkytologfane,  Annalee  (1804,  kc).  Bruges,  Soc  dHortic  etde  la  BoL  BrusMls, 
Soc  Boy.  de  BoL  (1803),  BulL  0803,  Ac);  Soc.  Boy.  de  Flore;  Soc  Centr.  J" Arborie, 
Annalee  lAig9,  Soc  Boy.  dHortic  Hollaitd:  LeydeTX.Kederl. BoL  Vereen.  Luxem- 
bourg, Soe.  de  BoL,  BecueU  0874.  kc).  Nimeguen,  IfederL  BoL  Vertm..  Areklef 
(1871,  kc).    PcjrxAAJL:  Copenhagen,  BoL  Forening,  Tideekrifl  (1800,  kc). 

JL  Zoouxrr. 

Bodatiaf  dealing  with  natural  history  in  general,  or  aoology  and  botany 
together,  are  arranged  under  class  1.  The  ^oo(off(oa<4ocfely<tri«a<bm  (founded 
IffiM,  incorporated  lS29Vis  Camons  for  its  collection  of  live  anijnala  in  its 
gardena  at  Regent's  Park.  It  publiahes  ProoMdiaj^  (8to,  1880,  Ac.)  and  TV\ias- 
ne<ion«  (4to,  1835,  kc).  The  other  metropolitan  societies  tn^—BrUUk  Omitko- 
loalet^  Union  O850) ;  Kntomologieal  Society  cf  London  08881  Trans.  0884,  kc) ; 
National  Fiek  CvUure  Aeeooiation  (1883).  The  Jfariae  Biologioal  Aeeociatlon  </ 
Great  Britain  (1884X  for  the  study  of  marine  food  fishes  and  shell-flsh,  has  a 
laboratory  at  Plyimrath.  The  Boyal  Zoologieal  Society  of  Ireland  n881)  has 
gardena  u>  the  Phoenix  Park.  There  is  the  British  Beekeeper/  Aeeooiation 
(1874).  AusraAUA  and  New  Zkauuco  :  Auckland,  .^eeliiaaXualion  Soc  Bria- 
bana,  AedimoL  Soe.  Christchurch,  Aoeiieiat.  Soc  Melbourne,  Zoolog.  and 
AodimaL  Soe.  qf  Victoria,  Beport  (1801,  kc).  Sydney,  iCoeiimol.  Soc  qf  H.S. 
Walee,  Bewrt  0802,  Ac) ;  Enbmkog.  Soc  of  H.S.  W.,  Trane  (1803,  kc).  Wei- 
lington,  Weetland  Nat.  and  AedimaL  Soc  Afmoa:  Cape  Town.  ZoUog.  Sor. 
Port  Loula  (Mauritius),  Soc  d AodimaL  Canada  :  Toronto,  EnUmolog.  Soc  ; 
Boekeeperw  Aeeoe. 

UarrKD  BTATca:  Cambridge,  Nuttall  GmUholog.  Club.  Quart  BulL  0870, 
Ac):  and  SnUmolog.  Club,  Psyche  (1874,  Ac-X  Cincinnati,  Zoolog.  Soc.  0874X 
Jte2X>r(0875,Ac).  nilnole  Central  Beekeepenf  Aeeoeiatlon.  Philadelphia,  Zoolog. 
Soc  (L818),keport  0874,  Ac) ;  and  Amer.  EnUmolog.  Soc,  merged  in  the  Acad,  cf 
NaL  8c  Washington,  Bidog.  Soc  ;  and  E^Uomolog.  Soc  Framob:  Alais,  S>c 
ShrieiooU,  BuU.  (1876,  Ac.l  Amiens,  Soc  d Apiculture,  Butt.  0875,  Acl  Clcr- 
mont,  Soc  Centr.  dApicviL,  BulL  (1875,  AcX  LUle,  IneL  Zoo&g.  d  JKiswrviir. 
Travaiur  0877,  Acl  Paris.  Soc  NaL  dAedimat.  (1854),  BulL  Iteneud  0854. 
Ac)  and  Ckron.  Bimene  (1875.  Ac);  Soc  Zooloff.  de  Franee,  BuU.  (1870,  Ac); 
Soc  Bntomolog.  de  France;  and  Soc.  de  Bidogie,  Comptee  Rendue  (1860,  Ac). 
GaniCAirr  and  AuerRiA-HuKOAaT :  fFandcrTrrsamiiUun^DcvfscAerBicaenj^e^/rr. 
VerkandL  (1850,  AcX  Dendorf,  AkklimaL-Ver.  Berlin,  AkkliwnL-Ver.  0850X 
Zettedtr.  (1858,  Ac);  Central-Inet.  /.  AkklinuxL,  UiUhea.  0869,  Ac);  DctitJcAc 
Zooloe.  Gee  ;  Deuted^e  OmitkologenrGee  (18451  Ber.  (1850,  Ac) ;  Deutedte  Fiech- 
erei  Ver.,  PublikaL  0S71,  Ac);  Deuleche  KtUomolog.  Gee.  (1850X  Bntomolog. 
Zeitedir.  0857,  Ac);  Krr.  turn  B^rd.  dee  Seidenbaute.  Jakreeber.  0809,  Ac); 
Phyeiolog.  Gee,  VerkandL  (1877,  AcX  BreaUtu.  Phyeiolog.  Inst.,  Studien  0801, 
Ac);  Ver.  f.  SdUee  InsekUnkunde,  ZeUechr.  (1847,  AcX  Brunswick.  Deuteeke 
Omitkolog.  Gee  Carlsruhe,  Badiedier  Ver.  f.  Gf/lvgetrudU,  UonatMatt  (1872, 
Acl  Frankenberg,  Bienenwirtkeckc^/tL  Haupt-Vtr.,  Sadie  Bienei^/reund  (1805, 
AcX  Frankfort,  Zodog.  Gee.  Der  Zoolog.  Garten  0800,  Ac);  Deutedu  Malako- 
mxAog.  Gee,  JakrUdi.  0874  Jkc)  and  NaAriditMatt  0809,  AcX  Halberstadt, 
Deutei^  Ornitkolog.  Gee:  Halle,  Omitkdog,  CentralrVer.  Hamburg,  Zoolog. 
Gee,  Ber.  (1802,  AcX  Hanover,  BienenuririkeckaflL  Central-Ver.,  CentralblaU 
(1805,  AcX  Leipaic,  Sacke  Seidenbau  Ver.,  Zeitsckr.  (1808,  AcX  Munich, 
Entomdog.  Ver.  087<n;  FiedierH  Ver.,  MittkeU.  0875,  AcX  NttrdUngen,  Ver. 
Dentedier  Blenenwirtke,  B.-Zeitung  (1845,  AcX  Rstisbon.  Zoolog.. jJlneralog. 
Ver.  (see  class  i.X  Stettin,  Ornitkolog.  Ver.  (L67Z),  Jakreeber.  (1873,  kc) ; 
Bntomolog.  Ver.  (18871  Ent.  ZeUvng  (1840,  Acl  Triest,  Zodog.  Inet.  u.  Zodog. 
Station,  ArbeiUn (1878,  Lc).  Troppnu^SchUeBlenenjniekt -Ver.  (1873).  Ylenns, 
EnUmolog.  Ver. ;  EinbryoUig.  IneL,  ilUthelL  (1871,  Ac) ;  Ornitkdog,  Ver.  Wllrx- 
burg,  Zodog..Zootomischee  InsL  (1872X  Arbeiten  0874,  AcX  Bwitzbrlakd: 
Bern,  Schu^eie  EnUnnolog.  Gee  Geneva,  ^uoc  Zoolog.  dn  Lhnan ;  Soc  Ornitk. 
dog.  Suisse  0805X  Bull.  (180C,  AcX  Italy  :  Caaale,  £>oe.  Bacolotrloa,  BdL  0800, 
AcX  Florence,  Soc.  AflatUina  lud..  La  SerioieuUura  0865,  Ac);  Soc  Bmomo- 
U>g.  lUiL,  BulL  (180Q.  AcX  Vnpln,  Zodog.  Station,  UitiheiL  0878).  Palermo, 
Soc  di  Aodim/t:.,  Atti  (18C1,  Ac.>.  Piss,  Soc  Italacdog.  lUd.,  BuU.aSl6,  kc). 
Rome,  Soc  di  PieiooU.  IkU.  (18731  Belqicm  :  Antwerp,  Soc  Boy.  de  Zodogie. 
Bmsaela,  Soc  Boy.  de  Zodogie;  Soc  EntomoU)g.  de  BeUfUtue  (18551  Annalee  and 
BulL  0857,  Ac) ;  Soc.  Italaoolog.  (1803),  Annalee  (1808,  Ac)  and  Proote-Verb. 

£878,  Acl  Houjlvd:  Amsterdam,  K.  Zoolog.  Genooteeken  "Natnra  Artie 
agietra,'^  Jaarboekje  0858,  Ac)  and  Tiidedir.  (1803,  AcX  The  Hague,  Nederl 
SnUmolog.  Vereen.,  TUdsdtr.  (1857,  Acl  Rotterdam,  NedertDierkundlge 
Ksreerk,  TiJdethr,  0874,  AcX  Nokwat  :  Bergen,  Seltkabet  Jbr  Norgee  Fiekerier, 
BwKDEN :  Btocknoun,  Bntomolog.  f  droning.  RoasiA :  Moscow,  AodimaL  Soc 
St.  Petersburg,  Russian  EnUmolog.  Boo.  AManrmn  Rbpublio  :  Buenoa  Ayres^ 
Soc  Zoolog,  Arjicntina,  Period.  Zoolog,  (1875,  Ac) ;  Soc  EnUmoU>g.  ArgenL 
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TlM  Groyiif  J^itnaHmuA  gAniknpetogU  tt  dTArtkUUtgU  JVAMoK^iim  hdd 
Ita  flnfc  meotlDg at  NenflhAtel  in  1866 ;  it  iwoM  Qmptm  SmdwClBM,  kc).  The 
Antkropologieat  JiutUvi*  nf  OreeU  BrUeOn  and  Jnkmd  «u  fotmded  lo  1871 
opon  the  kttMotogioal  SoeUty  (1843),  which  pablished  a  Jounal  (184M6)  and 
Tranmetioiu  (1859-69),  and  the  Anthropological  Socirly  QSm),  which  iMoed 
ifmoir*  (186a^)  and  Um  AnOknpologicalBevitw 0864-70).  The  InstUnU  helngt 
ent  a  Journal  (1871,  &e.>.  • 

Uhitkd  BTATn:  AMktdbvJa  Anihropelog.  Soe.  New  York,  Amtr.  BtkntOoa, 
&)&,  rraiu.  (184S.5S)  and  £«a.  (1860-61) ;  AntkroptOog.  InaL,  Joum.  (1871,  ftc)L 
Waahinston,  Anthropolog.  Soc  Francs:  Paria,  Soc  d^AnthropologU  (1850 :  n- 
cognizcd  1864X  Bail,  and  Min.  0860,  ftc.);  Soo.  ^ffaao^r.,  ^nmraira  (1862,  &a) 
and  BtPHs  (I860,  Ac.) ;  Soc  in  TradUltM  I*apntalro$  (1886),  Bovue.  Gauf  akt 
and  ▲VBTRIA'HUNOABT :  Berlin,  G'ca  /.  AtdkropoiogU^  &c.  (1860X  ZUtXr.  (1870, 
Ac  )  and  VerkandU  0871,  &e.>  Bruniwick,  X>««Mft«  G»,f.A  nthropoloffit,  Archiv 
(1870,  &e.)  and  Cerr..mnlL  (1874,  fto.>  Gdttlnscn,  ^nMroiMZoff.  Vm-.,  irttOciZ. 
(1874,  &c)i  Leipsic,  Fer.  /  ilaMropo^.,  B«r.  (1871,  &c),  afterwaida  joined  to 
tlM  Vtr.  d$r  Erdk.  Munich,  Ges.  /.  Anthropolog.  OS70).  JieUr.  0876,  ftcV 
Stuttgart,  Anthropolog.  Cos.  Vienna,  ^lUAropotoff.  dcs.,  i/iaA«iL  (1870,  ftc). 
Italy  :  Florence,  Sod.  ItoL  di  Antropologia.  Arehiv'u)  (1073,  kc.\  Sweden  : 
HtDokholm,  Antropologiska  S&lUkapet,  Tidakr.  (1875,  &&>  Spain:  Madrid, 
Soo.  AntnpoUg.  Esp.^  RtvUta  (1875.  ftcX  BaTana  (Cuba),  Soo.  AntropoUg. 
RusaiA :  Imp.  Soc  for  FrUndi  qfMutarch  In  NaL  Sc,  Antkropolotift  &a 

ZIT.  SociOLOOT  (Economic  Science,  Statistics,  Law  Edncatio&X 
The  international  Boeletlea  are  the  Attoeiation  IntenuUionala  pour  U  Progrht 
du  SctenccB  SocUUea  and  the  Qmgrh  Jntemational  d»  Statistlque,  which  first  met 
at  Brussels  in  1853.  Both  have  Issued  Compte*  Jiendiis.  Tho  Congria  I nttnuMonal 
ds  Bltn/itlmnee  may  bo  traced  to  a  suggestion  at  the  Congrh  PHUentiain  held 
at  FranlcTort  in  1847.  The  first  meeting  took  place  at  Brussels  in  1856.  The 
National  A$$oeiation  for  th«  Prmnollon  qf  Social  Sdcnet  (ISS^O  ^^^  united  with 


it  In  1864  the  Society  >br  Promoting  the  Am*ndnuHt  of  the  Lav.  It  holds  a  Tearlj 
migratory  meeting,  and  publlAes  Tranaaetiom  (1858,  Ac.)  and  Social  Sdenc$ 
Q866,  ftcV    The  Statistical  Society  (1834),  with  a  Journal  (1830.  he) ;  Pditioal 


JSeotumu  Club  0821) ;  Cobdtn  Club  (1806),  for  the  difftasion  of  the  political  and 
econoinleal  prlnoipies  with  which  Cobden's  name  is  associated,  having  various 
publications ;  InatUute  of  Advarica ;  Inatitui*  of  CAarfarvd  Acoauniiafd*  0880) ; 
and  the  /jutitvte  of  Banhtrs  (1919)  meet  In  London.  There  are  also  the  Man- 
Chester  Statistical  Society  0888X  with  Tramaetiona ;  the  Actuarial  Soeiaty  </ 


Edinburgh  (1850) :  and  the  Social  amd  Statistical  Sodkv  of  Ireland  0847),  with  a 
Journal^  at  Dublin.  After  the  InN^  of  GovaT  (^.v.),  the  most  impcrtant  of 
English  legal  societies  is  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom 
0827,  ineorpomted  1831) ;  it  began  oouxsea  of  lectures  for  students  in  1833,  and 
was  appointed  registrar  of  soudtors  ten  years  later,  and  obtained  supple- 
raentenr  oharten  in  1846  and  1878 ;  it  has  fifty  provincial  law  societies  in 
association.  The  FsnOasi  Soeisfy  0846)  published  a  few  books  and  came  to 
an  end.  The  Sddan  Society  for  &e  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  history  of 
law  was  eetablished  in  1887.  The  headquarters  of  the  ilMoetatio»  for  the 
R^m  and  OodlJloatUtn  of  the  Law  (^  NiUiona  are  in  London,  but  conferences 
are  held  in  various  Continental  towns.  The  Institute  of  Patent  Aoenta  (incor- 
porated 1882)  issues  rronsocfums.  The  Juridical  Society  <ff  Edinbur^  0773) 
has  published  five  editions  of  a  Complete  System  qf  Conveyanctna.  The  Asciham 
Socfalu  was  founded  in  1879  for  the  improvement  of  educational  methods; 
and  the  Society  for  tha  DavOopmant  <^f  the  ScUnca  of  Education  0675)  issues 
7ranme(ioiM: 

UNrrao  Statb:  Boston,  Amer.  Assoc  for  IVomoiioa  of  Soc  8c;  Amer. 
StaiiaL  Aasoct  CoUaetiona  0847,  Ac).  New  York,  Soaybr  PdU.  Education,  PubL 
Feahcs  :  Grenoble,  Socl  da  Statist.  0838),  BulLhUQ.  kc.).  Marseilles,  See  da 
StatisL  (1827X  Sipertobrs  (ISVTJkc).  Faris,  SocInLdaa  Etudaa  Praiiqusa  Heon. 
0866,  recognised  1869);  La  Siforma  Soc ;  Soc.  F^n,  da  StatiaL  ifniv.  08291 
Journal  issued  joinUy  with  Acad  Nat.  since  1849 ;  Soc  da  Statist,  da  Paria  0860, 
noogniaed  1860X  Joum.  0860,  Ac);  Soe.  <ULigidationCompariei\8e»  rec(Mmiscd 
1873),  BuU.,  Annuairt  da  lAg.  Franc.^  and  Ann.  da  Ug.  Btrtm.;  Soe.  pourflnatr. 
EUmant.  0815,  recognized  1831X  BulL  St  Mai»nt,  Soe.  da  StatiaL  das  Deux- 
Sivrec  Obrmant:  Berlin,  Volkswirthc  Gee  OSOOX  VoOiswirihc  ZeUfragen 
(1879,  Ac.);  Ver.  /  dautsche  Volkswirtha.  (1876X  Ztsehr.  (1880,  ke.) ;  Var.f  fordo- 
rung  d.  Handsl^firalheU  (1878X  Mitthail.  (1879,  kc) ;  Ver.  f.  d.  Statiat. ;  JuriaL  Gee 
0859), /a&nK5w.  0868,  &e.X  Dresden;  Sta<is(isd(«r  Fer.  (1831),  IfitMciL  Frank- 
fort, Statlatiacha  Gaa.;  Juriatischa  Ges.  0866),  Rundsthau  0867,  kc).  Laibach, 
JurisLGec  halpaiojrer.  f  wise  PSdaaogi^,  Jahrbueh  said  HitthaU.  BsLonrM: 
Brussels,  Ligue  de  rEnseignemant  0864),  BtUL  ;  Soc  Centr.  des  Inatitutewrs  Beiges 
(1860),  La  Progric  Holland  :  Amsterdam,  Ver.  voor  da  Statist,  in  Nederland, 
Jaarboei0e(184»,  kc.) and /aareii/^#0882,  kc).  SPAn :  Madrid,  Junta  E:icdlsL 
Russia:  Moscow, /uridioot  Soo.  St  Petersburg,  Ptelcvoffioai  Soe;  £om:  Cairo, 
^ursav  Cantral  da  SlatiaL    Japan  :  Tokio,  StatiaL  Soc 

ZIIL  Mbdicike,  SiTMSBT,  ko. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Congria  Midical  Intenuaional  was  held  at  Fnis  In 
1867  :  a  Bulletin  has  been  issued  annually  since  1868.  The  Proceedings  of  the 
BrUiah  National  Veterinary  Coi^rass  date  ftom  1881.  The  Royal  CoUeges  of 
Phjrsiclans  and  of  Burgeons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  do  not  come 
within  our  scope.  The  Uedioal  Society  of  London  (1773)  is  the  oldest  in  the 
metropolis :  it  has  issued  Memoirs  0787-1805),  Transactions  (1810.  kc),  and 
Proceedings  (1872,  kcX-  The  other  London  societies  include  the  Abemethian 
Society  (1795),  which  issues  Prcceedlngs ;  Brilish  Dental  Association  0879).  with 
a  Journal  (1880,  kc);  British  Gy:u9oological  Society  0884) ;  BrUish  Homosopathie 
Association  0859),  with  Annuls  (1860,  kc);  BrUish  Medical  Association  (18SV), 
which  has  mora  than  forty  home  and  colonial  branches,  and  publishes  British 
Medical  Journal  0857,  &c.) ;  CliHiaU  Society  (1867),  with  TraTisactiona ;  DemuUo- 
logical SoeUty(iaS2);  Epidai:xiological Society (1860),  with  Trcnsactions (18!}5,  kc); 
Hahnemann  Publishing  Society  (1852X  Materia  Medica  (1852.  &c.) ;  Harveian 
Society  0831);  Homceopaihlc  Assodaiion  0845);  HwUerian  Socioln  (1819);  New 
i'ydenhnm  Society  0658),  which  publishes  BUnnial  Betrospect  as67,  kc),  and 
tranKlations  and  reprints  of  books  and  papers  of  value,  succeeded  the  Old  Syden- 
ham Society  (18  M-67X  which  issued  40  vols. ;  Obstetrical  Society  085S),  with  TraHS- 
nctiow  (1860,  kc);  OdoiUological  Society  (1S56),  with  Transactions  0858,  kc): 
Ofphthalmologlcal  Society  (\9aQ)\  Parkcs  Museum  (1876),  founded  In  memory  of 
the  services  of  Dr.  EL  A.  Parkcs  to  sanitary  science ;  Pathdoqicai  Society  (1846) 
Transactions ;  Pharmaceutical  Society  (1841),  with  museum,  which  has  a  branch 
at  Bitinburgh,  Pharmaeeutlocl  Joumai  (1342.  kc) ;  Phyeicloglcal  AssocicUlon 
(1876),  Journ.  of  Physiology  (1818,  &c.);  Roy^  Medical  and  Chirurgteal  Society 
11805 ;.  charter  1834),  with  library,  and  Transactions  (1809,  kc.)  and  Proceedings 
(1857,  kc);  Ikinitary  Institute  (1876),  the  council  of  which  appoint  examiners ; 
,^09lety  ofMnlical  Ofilcsrs  of  Health  (1856),  Transactions.  The  provincial  societies 
are  very  numerous  and  Include— Birmingham,  Midland  Med.  Soe.  (1848).  DabI  in, 
AeatL  tf  M»f.  in  Ireland  (1882),  Trans.  (1883,  kci  Edinburgh,  Roy.  Med.  Soc 
(1737 ;  charter  1778) ;  Harveian  Soc  0762) ;  Med%co-(PiiTurtj.  Soc.  0821X  rmaa. 
(Ib24,  key,  and  Obstetrical  Soc  OS40)l  Glasgow,  Medico-Chirurg.  Soe.  08(S6),  based 
upon  Med.  Sr;.  and  Med.-(;hirurj.  Soc  (both  1814).    Manchester,  Med.  Sec.  08341 


AudTHALiA :  Melbourne,  Med.  Soo.  eif  Vietoriei.  Auatr.  Med.  Jovm.  0656,  kc] 
Cama^:  MonU-eal,  Union  Mid.  du  Canada,  Savua  0872,  kc);  Canada  " 


om 


disss'*  JT^.^S'^^^  iTOA^Boinhay,  JTsd.  tmd  Phydad  Sec,  Tmu, 
0888.  te.).    Oaleiitta,lfM.aiM.,2VB»a<188S,ftc.)L 

Ukitbd Scaxn:  Amar,  PiA.  Saattk  Aaaoc.  Raporta 0878,  ke.);  Amer,  Donkd 
Assoc,  Tramc  O860,  kn.) ;  and  Amer.  IneL  efHomssop.,  Ttane.  (1878,  *e.l  The 
State  medical  assoclatiooa  include  tfaoes  of  Alabama,  rmws.  (1869.  Ac.);  Oeonla. 
Trama.  (MTS.  Ac) ;  Maine,  3>«m.  (1863,  kc) ;  Missouri,  Trane.  0861,  kc) ;  and 
Booth  Qvolina,  Trane.  The  State  medical  societies  include  those  of  Arkansas. 
Tynans.  (l«n,  Ac);  Oallfoniia.  rraii*.  0870,  kc) ;  Illinoia,  Trana.  0861,  &c) • 
5*"""i.  ^^T*^  y^*  **^>  *  »»**9»»2  rnMW-  (1869,  4c) ;  Minnesota,  froas. 
Q874,  Ac);  Nebiaska,  Traau.  0860,  Ac);  New  Jersey,  Trana  0869,  kc); 
Pennsylvania,  rraiuL  0861,  *c);  Rhode  laland,  Tranc  (187Y,  Ac);  Tcras. 
Tnac  0874) ;  and  Wisconsin,  Tnmc  0880,  Acl  To  these  have  to  be  added 
the  following  town aasociatfona.  Albany,  Ircd.  Soc,  Traitt.  O807,  Ac)l  -BalU- 
mors,  ir«d.  anil  Chirurp.  Faculty  of  Maruland,  Ttanc  0856,  Acl  Bwton, 
Amer.  Gunaseolog.  Soc,  Trans.  0876,  Ac) ;  ifasa.  Madieo-Legal  Soc,  IVana  0878, 
AcX  New  York,  ..load.  oT  Med.,  Trana.  0847,  Ac)  and  BuU.  0860^  Ac) ;  Med. 
Soc,  Tranc  0816,  Ac);  JKMrioo.C^in(ry.  Soc,  Tranc  <1878,  Ac);  Amer.  Surg, 
Assoc,  Tranc  0888,  Ac):  Medieo-La^  Soc,  Sanitarian  0873,  Ac);  Amer. 
Ophthalmolog.  Soc.  Tranc  (1865,  Ac).  PhiLidelpWa»,^ sur.  Jfcd.  ^mool,  rroas. 
0848,  Ac);  Mad.  6oc,  IVaaa.  O850,  Ac);  ObateL  Soc,  Tranc  aw»,  Ac);  Amer, 
Fharm.  Assoc,  Proc ;  Pathdog.  Soc    Richmond,  Jfcd.  Soc,  Tranc  (18T1,  Ac). 

France  :  BesanQon,  Sac  de  Mid.  0845).  BuU.  0845.  kc).  Bordeaux,  Sbc  de 
Mid.  0798),  Jowrn.  0829,  Ac) ;  Soe:  de.  PAorsi.  0834),  Bull  0860,  Ac) ;  Soc  da 
Mid.  at  da  Chirurg.  Caen,  Soc  de  Mid.  0799 ;  known  by  its  present  name  since 
1875),  Annie  Mid.  0876,  Ac).  ChamWry,  Soc:  Mid.  0848),  (Smptea  Rend.  0848, 
Ac)  imd  Butt.  0859,  AcA  Grenoble,  Soc  da  Mid.  at  da  Pharm.  Havn,  Soe.  de 
Pkarm.085Q,  AT^sk  Lills.  Soe:  Gmlr.  de  ^^d.  0845X  .DkU.  0846,  Acl  Lyons, 
Soc  NaL  de^id.  (1199),  la  Lyon  Mid.  0869,  AcX  Marwdlle^,  Soc  de  Mid. 
'  mSU  Comptea  Rend.  0826.53)  and  le  Jfors.  Mid.  (1869,  Ac) ;  Sbc:  Mid.-Chirvrg, 

872).  Paris,  Soc  da  Mid.  Pratique  (L808),  Bull. ;  Acad.  NaL  de  Mid.  0820) ;  Sbc 

I  Chirwrc  0848,  reoraanised  1859),  Mim.  (1847,  Ac)  and  Butt.  (1848,  Ac) :  Soc 
AnaL.BuiL  Cim,  Ac^;  Soc:  ainsquSf  BaO.  0877,  Ac);  Soc  Mid.  deaEbpUaux, 
BuU.  (1849,  Ac) :  Soe.  Mid.  Legala ;  Soe.  da  Pharm.,  Jonm.  (1815,  kc);  Soc  de 
Thtrmautiaua ;  Soc  Fran,  da  Hygiina ;  Soc  Centr.  da  Mid.  Vitennairc  Rouen, 
Sbc:  da  Mid.  0821X  Union  Mid.  (1861,  Ac) ;  Soc  Libre  dee  Pharmacicna  O802), 
BuU.  Toolooae,  Soe.  de  Mid.  (l&k).  Bull  and  Revue  0867,  AcX  Toura,  Soc 
Mid.  08011  Gbbmant  and  Austria-Hung  art:  Dctt/aolher  Aertievereiniimnd 
(1878X  VarhaauU. ;  Central  Ver.  d.  Zahndrzte  (1859),  MittheiL ;  D.  Veterindrratk 
(1874);  D.  ApothOxr-Var.  0820X  Ardiiv  (1822,  AcX  Berlin,  Ver.f  HeUkmide 
0882),  MagoHn  0835,  Ac);  Gee  f.  GeburtdiitVe  u.  Oynaskologla  (1676X  ZtaOir. 
0877,  Ac) ;  dee.  /.  Hedkunde  0855) ;  Berl.  Med.  Gee  086(0,  Varhandl:  0866,  Ac)  ; 
>MoIoy.  Oce.  O860X  VerhandL  0877,  Ac) ;  D.  Ver./.  Med.  Statiatik  0868);  Var. 
HomSop.  AarsU  0871),  Ztachr.  (1882,  kc);  D.  Gsc  f.  Chintrgia  0872X  VarhaatdL 
Bonn,  Fer6and  dcr  AersU.  Veraina  08651  BresUu,  Ver.  f.  Phyaiolog.  EaOkunda 
0848X  Ztsehr.  0850,  Ac)  •  Verband  d.  Sehlec  Aerste-Var.  0878).  Cologne,  JZfeein. 
Jif«d.-Cbir«ry.  Ver.  0848),  Or^an  0852,  Acl  Daimstadt,  AersO.  Kraiever.  0M4)l 
Dreaden,  Gee  J.  Natwr-  u.  Heil-Kunda  0818X  Jahresbar,  0848,  AcX  Erlangea. 
Phyaik^ed.  Soc  (1808),  Sitzungsber.  0870,  AcX  Frankfort,  Aen£  Ver.  0845X 
Jairaabar.  0857,  AcX  Hambuiig,  AerttL  Ver.  0816X  Hanover,  Ver.  AmalyL 
CKsatOw  08781  Heidelberg,  OpUXot.  C^  Q857X  Kdnigsbeiv,  Ftr. /.  wffiL  Jfei/- 
kwnda  0851X  Leipeie,  Medi  Gee  0829);  Gac  f.  G^tfwrUMiXfo  (1854X  JfitOsiL; 
HcmSop.  CvstralrVar.  0829X  Magdeburg,  D.  ChirurgwrVer.  0844X  ZtmSkr, 
0847, Acl  '^^^^i^'^Y*t'^^}\}'^-:P^<y^^^\  S^^'^'^'^ 
Ver.  (i8Sl),  L 

AenU,  Ztaehr.  ^1844,'  AcX  Weimar,  Med.-Naturwlaa:  Var.  0868)7  Wttrxburg, 
PkyaikaL-Mad.  Gee  08491  VarkandL  (L8b0,  AcX  SwnzzaLAND :  Geneva,  Soc 
Mid.  Zurich,  Soc  de  Mid. :  SAweie.  Apofhskar-Ver.  Italt  :  Bologna,  Soe.  Jfed.  - 
Ckirurg.  Qaxoc,  Aeead.  Mad.  Chirurg.  liHui,  Soc  ItaL  eTIgiena.  Modena,Sor. 
Med..Chirurg.  Naples,  ReaL  Aeoad.  Med.-(^irurg.  Rome,  iZ.  IstiL  Fiaieo-Pato' 
logiec  Turin,  .doood.  ReaL  Med.-Chirurg.  BsLonm :  Antwerp,  Soe:  da  Mid. 
(1839),  Annalee  Brussels,  .^ead.  Roy.  de  Mid.  08411  BuU.  0841,  Ac)  and  Mim. ; 
Soc  Roy.  da  Pkarm.  0856),  Bull ;  Soc  Anat.  Paihalog.  0857).  Annates;  Scr. 
Edge  de  Mid.  Eomcsop.  Ghent,  Soc  de  Mid.  0834X  Annalee  lAi^a,  Soc  Mid. 
Chirurg.  Holland  :  Amsterdam,  Genootachap  ttr  Beoorderlng  der  Geneea-  ta 
Eeel-Kunde,  VerhandO.  0841,  Ac);  NederL  Meuztaehappij  ter  Bavord.  der  Fhar- 
maeie  Bata.ytSL(Jevn),GeneeskundigaVaraaniging.  Denmabx:  Copenhagen,  A'. 
Med.Selskdb;VeteHnaerSelskab.  Norway  :  Christlania,  Med.  SiZsfcak  Swedxk: 
Stockholm,  Farmoorullefta  InsL  Spain  and  Portuoal:  Lisbon.  Soc  de  Sc, 
Med.;  Soc  Pharm.  Lusltana.  Rubbla:  Dorpat,  Pftorai.  Soe:  Moicow,  Phyc- 
Med.  Soc  Riga,  Soc  ef  Practical  Physldane  St  Petersburg,  Soc  <^  Praclieal 
Phyaieiana ;  Imp.  Pham .  Soc  Warsaw,  Med.-Chinirg.  Soc  Orsecb  :  Athena, 
Soc  Mid.  Turret  :  Constantinople,  Soc  Imp.  da  Mid.;  Soc  de  Pharm.  Central 
and  SouTs  America:  Buenos  Ayres,  ^soc  Med.  Caracas,  Jeseuela  Med. 
Gnadalijara  (MezicoX  Soc  Med.  Merida  (MexiooX  Soc  1/ed.  Mexico,  .icad.  de 
Med. ;  Soc  M«d.  Monte  Video,  Soc  de  Med.  Bantiaeo,  Soc  Med,  Japan  :  Tokia 
Soc  for  Ado.  of  Med,  Sc,  Trane  0886,  AcX 

XIV.  {Snozneerzno  AND  ABCHrracruB& 

The  principal  English  society  dealing  with  mechanical  acienoe  Is  the  ImalUU' 
tion  ^Civil  Engineers  (established  in  1818,  incorporated  hi  1828X  which  pob. 
lishes  Transaetione  (4to,  1836-42)  and  Miatifci  q^  Proceedings  (8vo,  1887,  AcX 
George  Stephenson  was  the  first  president  of  the  /njii<i(<ton  ^f  HeAanieal 
Engineers,  which  was  founded  at  Birmingham  in  1847,  removed  to  London  in 
1877,  and  registered  under  the  Companiea  Act  in  1878.  It  holds  migratory 
meetings  and  publishes  Proeeedlnae  The  Society  of  Engineers  (1864),  with 
rmneodioaf  0861,  Ac);  the  Cfvu  and  Mechanical  Engineer^  Society  (1864); 
the  Iron  and  Steel  InstUuU  (1869),  with  rraaeacfioiu ;  the  Surveweir^  InatUutton 
0868,  incorporated  in  1881),  which  publishes  Transaetione  and  holds  profes- 
sional ezaminations!  and  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain  0866)  also 
meet  in  London.  There  are  institutions  In  the  provinces  at  Cardilf  0857, 
incorporated  in  1S81X  Chesterfield  0871X  Dublin  (1835,  incorporated  lu  1857), 
Glasgow  0857,  with  rranMctums),  Mlddlcsborough  0861X  ^nd  ^'ewcastie-on- 
Tyne  0852,  incorporated  in  1876.  with  rmiuacfioiuX 

The  leading  architectural  society  is  the  Royal  Institute  ofBritiA  Architects, 
founded  In  1334,  incorporated  in  1837,  and  granted  a  new  charter  in  18S7.  It 
appointa  examining  professional  boards  and  publishes  rranjocfioaeOSSd ;  1879, 
Ac)  and  Proceedings  0879,  AcX  There  are  also  the  ac^ociations  of  Bfrmlngliam 
0874),  Edinburgh  O850X  Exeter  0843X  Glasgow  086SX  Leeds  0876),  Leicester- 
shire 0855),  Liverpool  0848X  Manchester  (1876X  Newcastie-on-Tyne.  and  the 
societies  of  Manchester  0865)  and  Oxford  08371  The  .drc&i(ee<«irai  ifaneiotfoa 
of  London  publishes  a  Sketch  Book  0870,  AcX  ^e  Architectural  Publiahing 
Cociety  0848)  hu  published  Essays  0846-521  and  since  1852  has  been  bringing 
out  a  Dictionary  qf  Architecture    There  is  aJso  a  Society  qfArchUeete 

U KITED  States  :  Easton,  Pa.,  Inst,  of  Mining  Engineere  New  Tac7x,  .dmer. 
!-oe.  of  Civ.  Sng.,  Trane  ;  Amer.  Inst,  of  Min.  Eng. ;  Amer.  InsL  of  Ar^iteste 
Prance:  Lyons,  Soc  Acad.  dArch.  (1830X  Annaies  (1867,  AcX  Paris,  Soc  dat 
fn^inieiire  CiviU,  Mim.  0848,  Ac.) ;  Soc  CenL  des  Arehiteeles,  BuU.  (1851,  Ac) 
and  Annates  0875,  Ac) ;  it  has  held  a  congress  since  1375.  Saint-  Etienne,  Soc 
da  rinduatrU  Min.  0856X  BvU,    Geemant  and  Austru-Hunqabt:  Berlin, 
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Tif. 


riOmliM  Xtoolr.  fXOT)  nA  WvkwuAr\fi  0877,  Aa);  Ywr, 


f«r. /Ok.  4^  AbLZtMite  (18021  Cooatuaot^amHerbom  Vtr.  (LSSl).  Dres. 
dcB.  Siak&  Iv*«>' «>  Arckiwum-ver.,  Ftotek.  a»aarw,  AtA.-  «.  Jniitn,-Vtr., 
2tAr.  'Wla^fnr\td&FfnmdEiitUm'MmMd$Am  Ver,  htolMTi, K.JcBtrg-Akad. 
Manidi,  B^fr.  Ardk.-  «.  Jngti^-Vtr.,  Ztaekr,  Pngtuu  ArdL-Mnd  Inat%.'V»r. 
Yknaa,  Omttrr,  Imftm.- «.  jlrek-Fcr.,  iTtel^. ;  Qm.  /  BOd.  £«iutc    8wii 


Soe.  rmdoiw  dM  Iii«^  «(  da  ArtK    Zliiich,  Ktr.  &ifcto(ii. 

[talt:  Turin,  Soc  dtgU  IngtnurUAUi  Cl8«S-70i    Beixiium: 

If  Ingfm^   I'Mse,  Amoc  du  Ingin.  (1847),  Annuain  (18^1  •  'Bc). 

madam,  MaattAtmif  tot  Btvortkring  <Ur  Bouiokurutt  Bowvkun- 

BUdrtifm  (IStt,  h9.\    The  B«ra«,  foil.  Jiut  wm  Jngtn.,  Verdag  0848, 

,  F«rkmdaL  (18*8,  ftc^  tad  T^diKftr.  (1870,  tbc).    Spaik  and  PpsruoAi.: 


4c.),  VtHumdA  08*8,  Ac)  and     .  .       , 

Ltoten,  iUioa.  dot  Jn^mJUifw  C(«.  Fort ;  Soc  dot  ArekUeoto$  «  Ardmlogot. 

Madzld,  Ado^  Gralral  dc  ^r2««Mtoc 

X7.  Hatal  A>o  HiUTAKT  BcnvcB. 

BmBpibI  ZTnOHi&rviot  JfuMhrfiM,  flnt  known  as  the  Ifavol  and  Jniitary 
(brary  aid  JfuMiMi  (1881),  took  the  name  of  the  UniUd  /krvie§  InttUvtUm  in 


lOrary 

1830,and«aa 

a /(ranud  (1867,  lEc^ 


in  1800 ,  it  basaproliBeeional  mnseom  and  publlahea 

^  The  hone  of  the  aocoety  U  in  London,  aa  ia  alio  that  of 

thi  Jmlttuilom  ^Nami  ArtkUtett  (1800),  which  jmbUahee  rraiuacMoiu  (4to,  1800, 
4e.X  The  £oyal  AriUkrg  Jn$Httaion  0838),  which  iasuea  JfiniOet  qf  Froc9tding$ 
(1868,  *G.X  te  St  Woobrieh,  and  the  Jbyol  At^Cneert  /njMlvlc  0875).  which 
fanaa  Aoyal  JliMiMfff  Prr^imUnuU  Paptn^  at  Chatham.  Camada  :  Toronto, 
Jfllitenr /«it    Ivdia:  SinUa,  UniUd 8tnriie$  InttihUUm. 

VmtD  OtAxmi  New  TociL  JfiUtory  Anriet  /nH,  /onmol  O870,  fta). 
raiacB:  Farla,  Slvitto*  dM  ^leirn^  now  GircU  MUUain,  BuiL  0871,  Ac). 
QniCAVT  and  AmruA-HmKunT:  Mnnidi,  iraUdr.  (7m.  0808),  Jakrbiidi. 
,  JC  k.  JfiHt-OM^. /tut,  ^rMlM  (1871,  *«.>    Holland: 


HSil^U 


Utnekt,  FM«m.  M  Fengprvidiiig  «tm  KmnU  aangaando  /Landi  Verdmiiging, 
JinrtMnfaf  (UTS  4c)  and  IFtribrik  KonwAT :  Ohristiania,  Maumn  Samfund, 
ITordtk  MWL  Tidmbrifi  (1848,  4c).    DnxAms:  Oopenhaoen,  KrigivUUiuhab- 


.  ndMferVI  (1848,  4c). 
d^&Uhrtb  JTiltt.  riddb^(U78,  Ac)l 

ZTL  laBiouLTuma  AHD  Tbash. 
The&qplil^riMZlMralSoeicly^trJMaadbeaanai  the  IEmUA  jf^KeuZfural 
AmMV  ia  1888  and  waa  InoOTporated  in  1840.  It  holda  annnaUy  one  migratory 
■MHng  in  eooM  part  of  England  or  Wales  and  two  meetings  in  London,  where 
ue  its  hcad-ooartsrs;  it  pablishea  a  Journal  0840,  4cX  The  leading  pro> 
Tiadsl  agrtenftnini  socieUse  and  associations  arb— Aberdeen.  Jtoy.  NorOiim 
iyr.  So60848)l  Arbroath,  ^ii^im ^^.  ilooa  Banbury  0884).  Basingstoke, 
JEoy.  ComMm  Jar.  See.  a8M).  Bith,  Bath  and  Wnt  qf  ingL  Soe.  and  Soutium 
OmMm  Jjma.  Cftmnded  in  1777,  enlamd  in  1858,  and  reoiKanised  in  18«0), 
UUm  sad FaB$r»  0780-1810)  and  Journal  0M2,  4c)i  Bel&st,  CUmico-Agr.  Soc 
^  ITUtr  08%  Prot. ;  N.  K,  Agr.  Amoe.  nf  Inland,  Birkenhead,  Wirrd  and 
ArinJbMd  Afr.  fte.  (I84S)l  Brecknock  0855).  Oarluke  0888X  Chelmsford, 
Ina^ffr.&&a868)L  Chertsey08m  Doncaster  0872>  Dublin,  Jtov.  Aor. 
Soe.  (/JfitoMd  08«)i    Bdinbgndi,  A^pUoNd  and  Agr,  Soc  <^  ScoOand  mUt 


iBCoraocatsd 


184U 
1W7X 


ktsd  fa  ITBTX  IVons..  (ITM,  4c>    HalUkx  (1889,  enlaiged  in  i858X 


A#rffe  Agr.  Amoc  (i881X  OUey.  IP%ar>da2«  Agr.  Soc  FaUley, 
4n  Awr*  Boc  080Ql  Warwick.  Worcester  08881  Afbica  ;  Cape 
Town,  Agr,  Socm  AmrBAUA:  Sydney,  Agr.  Soe.  qfN.  8.  Walet.  BaiTiSH 
Oqi&ia:  GeormiowB,  Bog.  Agr,  and  Commtroial  Soc  Cavada:  Montreal,  Soc 
^iSn   IniiA :  Csleotta,  Aor.  amd  HorHc  Soc.Joum.  084S.  4c)l 

UnriD  BcAiBB :  Albany,  Slal*  Agr.  Soe. ,  Tks  OuUivator  and  JoumaL  Atlanta, 
SbUAgr.  ftc  Boston,  Ad.  ^  Toeknologg.  Hoboken.  StewMs  /mC  qfToehnoL 
MuUsoo,  State  .Afr.  Soc,  Thnu.  (1858,  4cX  Sacramento,  Soc  of  Agr.  and 
Eortk.  Ssa  Trmndsoo.  Aor.  ond  JSTorl  Soc  Troy,  JZoiumImt  FolyUAnie  Ind. 
WoroftsT-  jy«i  /Mt  ^Inaudrg, 

PaAVci:  Algiers,  Sbc  d-Agr.  0840),  BuZL  Amiens.  Soc  JndiMfrisas  O801), 
ML  Angen,  Soe,  JnOmdr.  dAar.  0880).  BM,  Bordeaux,  Soc  dAar,  Bou- 
logne, Soc  SAgr,  Oseo,  Asmc  Nonnande  four  rAgr.,  TlnduMtriCt  &c  0831), 
'  ir$  aSSSL  4c);  Soc  (FjLOr.  it  de  Comm«re$  (1708),  Jf^m.  (1853-58)  and 
1868,  tecV.  GUikms-snr.Manie,  Sbc  d'A^.,  4c  0798),  ilim.  0807,  4cA 
-  ,  X  .  ^ .^„ ..  Soe.d:Agr.  ttiTHortie.dssSiSud- 
Agr.  0857),  BulL  Lyons.  Sk.  dM 
Montpdller,^&ic  ^Agr.  limiBuU.  (1808,  4c.X 


ML  0868, 

Bbmdt  Spc  iii^Hi«r.  0868), 
JM  0865,  4c).  Lekans, 
St.  JwdMMtr,  <lMS)b  AmmIm. 


mni^Soili^mitr,  g868),JhdL  Grenoble,  Sbc  ^^Agr^djekortie.  0835J,  Siui- 

pelller,  Soc  SAgr.  l 
ftrls.  Soc  Sfd,  dAgr.  dt  Franot O'Ol ;  reconstructed 


Ksaer, 
tal878 


',8M,dm»r,drj^. 


talSfSwlthaTisw 

ud^sO.    Bhalma,  Soc /adMlr. 


Goremment  on  agricultural  matters),  Jihn. 
AuU.  0858,  4c).    Rouen,  Soc /ndiufr. 


BBuO, ;  Soe.  dm  Commmte  d  de  ^Jnd,  SaintJean-d'Angily,  Soc  d'Agr. 
BuO.  a888,  4c).  81  Qoantin,  Soc  Indudr,  O808).  BidL  Toulouse, 
Agr,  OwauAjn  and  AutnLi-HuvOAnT :  The  migratory  Congrut  DtiU- 
tdm  VoBawlrtko  first  met  at  Gotha  in  1868.  Agram,  KrooHtcK-Siav.  Land- 
virftc  Gob,.  BUUtor.  AngsbnrgL  Landvirtka,  r9r.,Landw.  Blatter.  Berlin, 
rmtMfL  BeHinmloaiUouU  «.  Tadiwlr. ;  Ver.  f.  B^/6rd.  dm  Otwrhtfieisus. 
Bona,  iMdwirOsaJt.  Oon/trvA-Vor,  Bremen,  LamdwirtKe.  Vor.  Breslau,  Land- 
wklU  Oalral-Ftr.;  SoMm.  CMral  (hvmbo-Vor.  Oassel,  LamdvirOis.  Contral- 
Vtr.,  MUtkdL  Cncow,  Akortna  Ote.,  Annolm.  Dantdo.  VolkivHrfhg.  Gtt. 
(1860X  Dsnnstadt,  londtpirac  Fcr.,  Ztoekir,  Dresden,  K.  (kkonomU  Gu. ; 
K.  Sdckt.  Pdyticknioum.  Fttrtii.  GeumlM-ror.  Giats,  K.  k.  Steierwuirklsclu 
Landtrirlke.  Qm.  Greiftwald,  MMmAst  (Valrtl^^fr.  HaUe,  landvArUxM.  Cen- 
trd-Vtr.  Banorer,  Oouorbo-Ver.  lanabrock,  K.  k,  Lemdwirtko.  Ges.,  WocKen- 
tAr. ;  KSruL  IndudrU- «.  0«wtr6s.Fcr.  Jena,  landvrirtAc  In$L  Koaigsbeig, 
Odfrtmm.  londwirac  (kniroi-Vor,  hd^de,  LoMdwMhM.  Krd»-Vor.;  PUytechn. 
Gu.  Una,  JC  k.  Loadwirac  Qm,  LUbeek,  londicrirflU.  Vor.,  MiWuiL  HUhl- 
hMsea,  Soc  Induttr.,  BuU,  Munidi.  Lamdwlrtke.  Krdo-Ver. ;  Polytmhn.  Ver. 
KaremtMrg.  PUdoAn.  Ver.  Pestfa,  Ungar,  Akm^aiu  Qm.,  MiUML  ;  InduttridU 
Go.  Prague,  BShmioAtr  Qman^Vor. ;  InOudrU  Qm..  MitthM.  and  AnndUn, 
Batisbon,  IxmdwMko,  Krd$-Vtr.,  Baiumj^rmnd,  Stuttgart,  K.  WiirtUmb. 
C^ntnl-SldU,  WoehmMad.  Trieste,  Alcsrtoa  Qm.  Tdbingen,  LandwMks.  Vor, 
Vienna,  K.  k.  Bdeke  Lmmivtrlho,  Qm.,  Ztaekr,.  Wiesbaden,  QtwrU-Vor.  Bwit- 
zsaLurn:  Ben,  Oofeenosk  (7m.  Lausanne,  Soc  d:Agr.  dM  la  SuiMt  JZoMondc 
ZoTich,  r«r. /.  laadwiKkc  «.  Qotrlonbam,  Italy:  Bologna, Soc  Agrwria,  Anmali, 
Gi^Uscl.  Soc  Afr.  sd  Amosi.  Florenoe,  Soc  Amosi.  sd  Agr.,  BondioonH, 
MiSn;  Soc  Agr,  di  JUmterdto;  Soc  Qmu  degU  AgriedL  ItaL  ;  Soc  Slneoragg. 
diArU9M$$tUrl,J><mord,  Perugia,  Soc  Amiosi.  sd  A^.,  AttC  Turin,  Aooad. 
Btak  di  AgriedL ;  Asmml  Agr.  ItaL,  Smrdiadoni.  Verona,  Aoood.  dAgrUxlL 
Bsionm :  Sec  Cmdr.  dTAgrieulL  0864),  ih;^.  Ghent.  Soc  Bog.  dAgr.  ddeBot, 
"■      '      -     r.,/0i»C0860,4c):^em«r—     ^-    '      —  


litre,  Soc  d'A^r.^/ovm.  0860, 4c):  Yerriers.  Soc /ndustr.  ««  a>miiMrc  0808), 
Bm.  Hollaxd:  Anstsrdam,  Aardrjjekundig  Gonootaekap ;  Vtremiging  voor 
rdkmU^  DanuBK:Oopen]M«enA::ldNufiUiMMdMii0eSddbaft;  rMStai^ 
Tadswk.  Hocwat:  Ohristtak, BdgldBmidce Forotdng.  B  r-va:  JLLandU 
Imki  IhsitMifw.  BrAor  sad  Pobsooal:  Barcelona,  Soc  E«mom.,Adae, 
lisboa,  iMt  BmI  AAfHc;  Soc  ProMceorti  do  JndMilr.  Madrid.  Soc  fooaom. 
JfaMoaML-AMlM.  Opoftq.  A«ad.  JVfyCMM.  BoasiA :  Dorpat,  JcL  LMdndiocfts 
Cifcoaesk  OM., /alUMI^  Kaam, /stpi  .Soonosi.  Soc,  ifoiUUy  JZmorte.  Moscow, 
isMu  Soc  ^AfrtetturalMc  Odtrnk^Imp.  Jgronom.Boe,qf  8.BMada,  Bi9^ 
r(riMaBlSec-BIBBtaabns^lMp.i;eoiiioik  Jk.^,Z>M«.;  ridMootSM  Boo- 
xsba:  BodMMtifloailpwMiiis  if A«r. 


XTH.  LiTEEinu,  HofoBr,  ASH  AacsjnLoaT. 

Th*  Ccrtvtfrii  Int^nmUowd  d»  OKntioIii^  llr»t  itiflt  %t  Parii  In  1871 ;  It 

Cf^i;.fij  ;j**f*wj  (187*,  Ac),    The  CQ«ffri»  /liUio^TvjjA^^iu  /tOcnuiltawil  held 
Ita  iLm  meeLLiia  In  lfl78,  nod  the  Cimfffit  Af  jlpwrimim***  ib  flnt  i 
1^75,     T"-  -^  ^  -     ' -_„  . 

wllJi  /ir  .        .  

roUowtng  Uterary  lo^Un  nod  prmtUi«  cluba,  til  of  wliich  Italifi  nublicatioDi  : 
^v4TriitoteJia«  (1979)    Amthort  <^a»4X  ioJJai*  {1868>,  Br^tii^  {Um),   Q^ltUU 

S^!?K*^te*?^  1\^)'  ^iP  ^1^1^  ^"'  f*****)"  ^-"^  J^^  AiKld^tiii™  risaSx 
£iu{uA  £rt£j«l  (Waj,  (^(idte^  J/t&mo  LOrmlwrii  GB'2),  iitUtnii  Mudit,  QSTlil 
JiidM(ia7T),  Li^ftirv  Amekdion  (ibrr),  Lom-^jh  iJki;«tt»t  (iseix  ^'*v  StialtpJt 


The  Jeoyai  Soe^y  q/'  Littfslurs  (ISiS.  incorpcn»t«l  la  IfiSfl),  wilTrrosj- 
(4tO^  18»*89 :  8vi>,  lfiJ3,  at^X  iTitl  th«  JJo^o:  ^jia/i*  Sxitfy  0«23). 
^wrnai  (ISH,  4c.),  kav^  their  bca^XqavU™  In  L(jQd«o,  u  wuft  u  tl/e 


la  Bo^aad  desling  wtth  hittmy  and 
f  l«niig*i^  vfaieh  eiiUiiiAluti  trace  to- 


nuiif  alfft  b«  »(fDtJot»d.  '  *^ 

TtiE  Cildut  and  laoct  Important  eotdetr  In  1 

arehKiloigr  u  tbe  l^ciftv  q/ Aiilimiflrte  i/ X — ^^ .„„  ^.^  ^ 

&o  iiaMtnUoti  rquti4«i  by  Arebbliibop  Parker  in  1571  The  mwUagi  wen  not 
pabllc  jf  rwscttmenojd  nitlU  n07  ;  tha  ^m^ut  body  wu  (iicflrporit*d  la  1 75 1  : 
it^ubUihM  r^  Jf«»«iiKRii  (ToL,  ir47,  Ac),  ArrimlogUtiita,  mO,  ^c),  and 
^iwdt  Mf  (ITO,  18«ft,  4c A  the  Aafo/  /  r^kfcJef ioBi  /uf tfiitt  (1 W3).  i«(ilij  * 
thfl  AfioAwptogf^  /parW  08*5,  ftc);  the  JJriffA  AnM^fM^coJ  AmotimUm 
n943),  with  Joitnidi  aw*,  Ac.);  tho  J^mnttmoiifl  3peM»  088*)^  teiUfue  the 
jTttRtwwU^fi  GfcmonKft  (1838.  At) "  and  the  R^ry^  ffid&Hod  SoetdM  ^wC^ih 
rTUPwoceMw,  belong  ti)  l/jedon,  an  w*U  aa  tlie  foUimtiifl  hlitoricAl  and  antl^ 
oaiian  sockthH,  all  of  iThich  iuue  EmbliEationi  -^AntHdd  (isis),  CaouJ^j* 
BSg,  Qf^Todarion  n7ilT8,  txviveff  fn  ISWJ,  Bikaanti  07Z41  ktilk  i^^ 


qua 
(197 


PJ,  iWeOi 
I4mda%a 


Itii^J,  JifHJaUdti  0S8SL  JfwUc  L\n>a^  Jb<^  0984J,  /'a;*f^,rapAiaa,  Fip* 
brf  (IBflSX  JIflWail  rfiA  (1B7B>,  SmtQ^^^  BM.  ATzhMaL\\hm,  sk  jW 
FrvL  Anc,  J5»*«(?fnflt  aam,  r^ep^tfropiiflol  (iBaOt  Tho  SorUiv  qf  A  ntCt^ArU*  q/ 
JSEotfand  0^01,  at  EJlubuJi^h,  and  tba  7rl*A  ^rWt^cJ^sCT  a«J  Ctltit  Sociftv,  it 
Dublin,  are  the  leadlaK  MioclaUoiss  otqfcsJile  London.  Amouir  othert  ans^ 
Aberdeen,  A>w  Saitding  ClttftOew);  Uw&'ffrJiftii^  JnA*rf,  {>i^  AtrhiitcL  See. 
0644);  BftitoL  .flrOtoi  atuia&Meffor  A]^:JL  Scp£,  08J«>;  Caj>Uirian  Arvk.  Amx. 
h&4C) ;  OtmMid^  A%ii^  Soe.  Qtiti) ;  Publifi,  Jtor.  SUL  and  dftA.  Soe. ;  Durham, 
B^rtm  Soe.  fl854);  fnHs  AnA^  Soe.  Oes^K  Bxotej,  IHimimii  ^rc^  ^c.  (lS4l)t 
Gifl*flBW  J™*.  Soc  O^M)  :  KtM  Anh,  Soc,  pMT) ;  Ixtnt  and  CA«*lre  ^  nlU  Sqr. 
(1&B3) ;  Maiiehc!it«a-|  CMUm  Soc>  {IB43>  j  iV^ii*ai£jii<jn.T»nt  Sat  <?f  >1  ntf^j.  (L813) : 
Nnnricb,  Nttrfulkaml NorvUk  ArcA  Soe,  0«Q> ;  Oxford.  A  nSittft.  and  Jtitl,  Soe, 
OR 39)  and  IfUl.  Soc  QCM);  Furhtck  Sw. ;  Sustcz  Arr^  fiot  (IM<J)i  W-slaiipooL 
Pidtifj  Lafid  Club  CI  Be?):  a&d  ForUh^w  Arth.  and  Tcpofr.  Amoc  (ises). 

CjLWUiA  I  MDntrcaJ,  Spt  l/i*t:<  Jf^wk  OaJ^t  4c.) ;  NumUwu  aftd  Aiaig.  Sot, 
/oum,  CIS7J,  1£,Jl  Quebec,  LlL  and  Hid,  &c,  rraai.  08«*  *c.>,  Torunto. 
Uf.  and  Hid.  Soc     CnmA :   Hpok  Kon^t  Boy.  Atisitic  Soc    ehinghat.  Ra^. 

JliWMi.  aM4,  *c-J.   Calcutta,  Adaiie  Soc  nf  Rfne^U,  Jin^m,  0&3-l*o.J  and  i¥oc 
0806,  Ac),    Colombo,  JJcj>*  Aildtid  Sot,  Joum.  0B4*,  4c.),     Blug^poie,  Aiy. 
Aifaii<t5«. 
DKnao  fiTATta:  BaJtlmen:,  HM;  $oc     Boston,  ITaii.  ^UL  Soc,  OfOtdUmM 

Orinisil  Soc  (\&ii%  Jtmn^,  (ibi^,  Act  BmniwLek,  HiiL  Soc  dilcigo.  Bid, 
Sea  Ouopord,  ^i*t  &it.  Cwti.  (1  fl24 ,  *t >,  lUrtford ,  -J ■wr.  /* ihlog.  Si>c  ;  J/£jt 
Soc ,  Ceit.  0  B450,  Ac).  Jktailitir:jii ,  if  i«r.  iioe, ,  Co{{.  (|  BS».  Ac,  1  U 1  □  neat>oUft,  If  i«L 
Soc,  CSttO.  ClSe9,  Ac^l  Montjp^Ller,  Hid.  Sob.  of  Vimont,  Cdl.  (liiop,  £aK  New 
York*  Hid,  Soc^  CdL  CliU.k^}',  Gtnta^,  Sac  \  Amtr.  Library  Atfoe  OBT'Ok 
Liifr.  JouTTt.  Ph HadelpMa,  Hid.  Sm, ^  Mtn.  (IIS^p  ^ ;  J^u^unk  andArdLjSotL 
riM&).  Fortland,  JTtif it«  Bid.  £oc ,  CoU.  {ISSl,  &  c,)l  ProTld e  dc«,  Iftjj.  &«. ,  CatL 
(l ^27,  A&  1  m chmDnd ,  Kfrtf.  ^(if.  ond  i^iLSac,  FuTA.  O £74,  Ac \  gt  Lonii, 
ATiiiourt  Hut,  Soc  Sarannab,  Hid.  Soe,,  tWL  (IWO,  At).  Toj^ka,  //irt.  Soc, 
Tflj  ttt  (I  Sfl  1 , 4 c).  WorMit*  r,  vi  mcr.  A  nl  t^,  ^^. ,  /Vuc.  and  A  rdL  J  Ewr.  O830#  ^^^^  }l 
Fkahcs  :  The  Congri*  ATchtoloBi^tu  do  ta  Fnxm^  flrrt  mvi  la  104.  Alflen, 
Soc.  Hid  nS60),  /Eeirwi  CL^iC,  ftc.).  AmJens,  £pa.  d^  ^  rUf^^  OIMp^  Mim,  0*18, 
Ac)  aod  Bu/t,  AngonJ^me,  Soff^  Jn^  tt  HImL  0^^)*  AiO.  Bordmn,  Ac 
ArcA/oJ>  (1 579),  C^frn,  Soc  dm  Anti^.  rfe  ^'orma}uI£^  (iai^4),  !»«.  08^*  Ac^)  and 
Ail.  {mm,  kc),  Soc  Fran.  tTATck.  OSSi),  C^ft^  ilwl  0834.  Ac)  And  /fwU. 
JrffFiJ.  (1SJ5.  tc\  ConitantlMj  ^Jot  ,irtA.  (1&52),  /«««***.  Dllou,  tTtfmia.  du 
An^i^ifEbfj  (lanc^  Jf^,  C1U!3.  SO.),  Lining^,  Jmx.  Hid  d  Anh,  {Uitt},  Bull, 
L¥i7tt»,£ocnid,,LUL,dAreLilstfI),Min.{lS61,kc.}.  MontpeU Ear, ^^nv A r^ . 
Min.  tlS/^,&c).  KancT,  Soc  it  A  rtk.  dt  Lorrui  h  { INIl  Mim,  0  ^^,  Ac)  and 
Jifun*,  (I&32,  fcc).  Katilea,  5k.  Afi**  {l&iA),  SvlL  0»J»,  Ao-i  Orleana,  &K. 
An:h.d  Hid.  0 &4Sn.  M^^  0.^  1 ,  &&  V and  ^U.  Pam,  Soc.  Nat.  da  A niiq.  dt  Ft, 
riHucd  no.  the  Jniti<^^  CfiUiqvtXMioL.  0^17,  Ac  Vend  fiu^f.  (iBfiT;^^)'  ^^  (^ 
i7/W.  dff  J-maa  (ISSH),  has  pnbUilied  sbocrt  2ttf  vol*. ;  Soc  d*  FE&k  Hal  da 
Charitf  {OH},  BiHidkiiiiitl  Soe.  AwiiUiqtu  0^122).  Journal  AHaL  (1822,  Ac), 
km. ;  Soc  /run.  tf  Ard^  «f  di  ^vmirat,  :  Soc  d§  fHUL  du  FnL  Fta-n. ;  Soc  m 
U^jgAiUiiqw  ;  Soc  Btblwor.  (mx),  PeiifffiblititK  ToiiiBn.  Soc  dct  A  miq^  h»Si), 
Mh^  EousDj  Soc  de  tHiH.  dt  tform.  (lSfl9>,  PubL  Toulotiae,  Soc  Atxh.  flflSl), 
Mivu  TourKt  fkie,  Atsh,  (L940>,  JU^iA.  (1&4?,  ic^Ju  dtiuiAjfT  an^l  AuanuA* 
HcTiflAmT:  Gtxn.  Vfr.  d*  D.  Oa^.  «.  AIL  K<w{*u  <l84a>  Aftmm.  Gn.  /,  Siid. 
Slav.  Ail^th.  Altenhnrfi,  Gtock,  u.  AlttrAunM  Go.  O^Sfj),  UttlAj^iL  ilMJ.  Ac). 
AujtboTf,  Hid.  Vrr,  fiaaj,  reorgaiilaed  la  18S4V  JfArtBbec  (ifiss  tc-V  Baden, 
Alltrthvm4-Vrr.  {lUii  Sthrt/ln.  Bambeif,  Httt.  Yft.  (IPSO),  mr.  rtBM,  Ac), 
Berlin ,  Ker.  /,  E^ckA.  4J.  JftErlfc  AundnSu  OS»X  Fom^unmn  (1  »41 ,  Ac) ;  Vtr.  /.  tf . 
£;cjch.  BtrUiiM  OS&^},'^Art^94-  ^£gt  Gui,OSTS),  JTttCfe^f. ;  AfcAtiofM,  r7««.  C^Ml), 
ArcAdoi,  Jrifnij?,'  J^timfrti.  0«.  (1840),  JWruf^.  (1044  *tV,  Htroid  UM9); 
pit:.  {Spj.  (1S43),  Dtr  G^doTOi*  0S61,  Ac)  ;  <kx.f,  D*  rhitdpgiM  (ISTTX  JoXfwfin-. 
(1B79,  AcJl  Bcinn^  Kfr.  /.  All^tk.  (lMl},JahmbtT. ;  Soc  J'ftlfo/^JC^aOB5^).  Bran' 
denbiuv,  ITUt.  Vtr.  n^m,  JaXrubtf*  flBjOt  Aclt  BraDnAb«Ji<,  fii^,  Vtr.  <l8Mft. 
ItMQht.  (iaw3^  4c.)l  Brealfin.  Vw.f.  GfteK  n,  jlitifcAi.  (lS4(i).  ^t«Ar,  fl  RVfl,  Ac) ; 
ifrufaufr  iHiAftfrjcAi-if  pseoX  Casiel,  Vtr.  /  tftm  GiicA.  (1BS4),  ^iicAr.  CIMT, 
Ac).  Colocnu,  J?iit  Ter.  (Hi^fV  Antiafffn  O^^i  Ac>.  Dumsladt,  ffiiL  Kfn 
(l&W),  ArcAli'  (IS35,  At).  Dwdeti,  Jf.  Si?U  Alt  Vw.  0824)<  JaAfriiiiT.  OSBS, 
Ac  )  iind  AffaA^lL  0S3J,  ^t.y  FfwikfQrt,  Gm.  f.  ZSrtttteJUmiAi  dJt  c^ochl^A^i- 
tnwff  (1^0  ;  ilnca  TR7&  nn.icr  raldaDce  of  C^nfnsJ.IXr,  d.  JV«i*.  &#riii.X  i^oib 
f^crm.  (l&l^fi,  Ac)  I  Gts.f.  Utsth,  K.  JTuiutO^^  MUthdL  O^ABf  &&):  /VvImD. 
H-^JutiJi  in  ancthtt  VatefhauiQKH},  HaiUf,  7%iT.-Sadia.  Vtr.  O^lVi  JfitfbC 
(l-il^i,  Ac.>  S  D,  Af<?!VfTiK  ft*  aM4).  itmikr.  flH7,  *c)  and  AMoadL  OSW.  *e,)i 
lianAFer,  ifffC  r<r.  08S5X  £C*^t.  EUel.  Gc«,  /  GmA,  SM.^HfAd.  Q&S,  T^ 
aTiirnnlzol  In  1H75),  Jrcftfir  (iSSS,  Aic.  Wnd  ZtMcSr.  nWTQ,  k^%  Letpde,  D.  Gm  a, 
jrr/i3tviAii:fL{;r  m/tvir.  5pr.  v.  AUtrth.  0<^7*  reDrpAnl^d  In  liSt%  JaJknihor.  Clt3&^ 
he)  at.tl  i.n^^Aetl.  0^^  AoJ;  Mrid)^(<A  /aSJEsncraiilfi  Oul  i[L7H)t  Aelo  C17T3 
Ac)  J  iikV^TitTTH  i  J>.  J3iuAftd  ndJer  Ofi2j>^  £ci«fn«ttf(  0^34,  At) ;  if  if*.  Thodoa. 
Go,  mm     Llil-eclc,  Ffl;iwtlrA#f  G*^.   IVr,  O^^OX     Mimkb,  ifUt  Kw.  (1S^7% 

oTiitn  ilU4X  had  united  witli  !L  In  li$74  the  Il(.  Fct.  (1^96^)^  Ptv^nie.  fV,  / 
CMC*.     RitlaboQ,  lUst,  FfT.  O^^h  Vtrfuindl,  a 83?,  Ao,)^    ficbwvrin.  Vtr.  / 
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Vlwrna?  JC.  fc.  OrUiU.  AhO.  Weimar,  D.  Shale9p«an  Gu,  OSW),  Juhrbuek  OMS, 
itc,\lrioAadea,r9r.  /.  Ntm.  AlUrlk.  CiS7l\  A  aAaIe»  a»MO,  Ac).  Wttnburg, 
HUL  r$r.  0830),  Archiv  hsS3).  Switxbrlahd:  Baaol.  *ii'ty^,J^^'f^°^^ 
Bern,  SekvmiM,mtL€h$.  Freiburg,  Soe.  rf"  if  W.  Geneva,  Soc.  (f^fW.  rf  rfiln*. 
LanaluiiM,  &>&  cfiTM.  Zurich,  Soe.  (TUUt. ;  ilii^f?.  Ces.  Italy:  GenoA.  Soe. 
dl  Storia  PtUria.  Kaplee,  JL  Acoad. ;  J2.  Acoad.  SreoUmeM,  Rome,  Aert,d.  Bom. 
dl  Ard^.  ;  Soe,  Bom.  di  Storia  Patrla ;  Itttl.  di  Corr.  Arck. ;  Brit,  and  Am*r. 
Arek.  Soe.',  K.  D$Ht^.  ArehOolog.  Inst.,  Arvh.  Ztng.  (1843-&^)ftnd  Jakrh.  Turin, 
BJta  DtpvOas.  di  Star..  Patr.  Bsuiicu :  Antwerp,  Aead.  d'ArckM,  O^^S),  BhIL 
aW5.  fcaV.  Bruges,  Soe.  pour  rHl$L  tt  lu  Antlti.  d»  la  Flaudre  a889X  PmM. 
BruMele,  Sbe.  dtVAlA  dt  Belglqtu  (1858).  Puhl. ;  ^oc.  Roy.  d*  Numltm.  0841), 
Rt»u$;  Soe.  due  BlUlopktUe  (18^>  Ghent  Soe.  Bon.  dn  Dnnx-Artt  et  de  la 
LUL  0808),  Annalea  0844,  fco.);  JTWeiR*  Fond  0"1X  LI^8».  ^m**-  -^re*^<»'- 
0852),  BmW.  08S2,  Ac>  Louvaln,  Soe.  LUt.  OS39),  .Vriii.  oml  PuU.  Monij, 
C>rrf#itrcW(rf.  086«),  -i »iia/«0857,  &c.X  Tounutl,  5oc.  //ut.  d  LltL  084«),  B«W. 
0849,  &0.X  Vor\iere,  Soe.  Areh.  Ypree,  Soe  H/rt.  0801X  Hoixakd:  L«]rden, 
^ead.  LHorfimo-Batowi.  Lnxemboars,  ImL  ArclOoL  0846,  reorsaqlwd  In  18C3X 
AAnales  ClBiO,  Ac>  Uttecht,  Hlal.  Gtnoottehap.  Denmark:  Copenhagen, 
JOatuL  Lltt.  SeUkab ;  K.  Daneke  Selskub ;  K.  Nordlsk  Oldskri/l  SeMab.  tteykJavik 
OcelandX  FornWarjaaa.  Nobwat  :  Chrietlania,  Norske  Hut.  Forening ;  Nonke 
Oldtkrl/t  Selakab.  Bwkdkh :  K.  VUterhett  Hiat.  ock  A niiq.  Akad. ;  SvenAa  Akad. 
SPAnr :  Barcelona,  B.  Acad,  de  Buenos  Letras ;  Madrid,  B.  Acad,  de  Ciene.  Uor. 
vPoL;  B.  Acad.  Esp.  Arq. ;  B.  Acad,  de  la  Hist.  Greece  :  Athene,  Soe.  ArchM. 
Bdssia  :  Hclelngfora,  Finskn  LitL  SdUekapet.  UiUu,  CourUtnd  Soe.  oilM.  and 
Art,  HoMOW,  Imp.  Buss.  Soe.  qf  HisL  and  AtUlq. ;  Archmolog.  Soe.  NarAa, 
ArAsn^og.  Soe.  Odessa,  HlsL  and  Antlq.  Soe.  Riga,  Left.  LU.  Oes. ;  HUL  and 
AnilirSoo.  St  Petersburg,  Bnts.  HlsL  Soe.  Turkey  :  CoDstantinople.  Soo.  for 
Adv.  ef  TwrkUh  Ut. ;  HMenie  FhlMog.  Soe.  Japav  :  Tokdhama,  AeiatU  Soe,  qf 
Japan,  Trane.  0874,  he). 

XVIIL  GsoosATBr. 

The  Congrh  Intsrnntlonal  pour  lee  Progrh  dee  SeteTUtt  Oiographtques  first  met 
in  1871.  The  Boyal  Geographical  Society  (^London,  founded  in  1880,  had  Joined 
to  it  in  the  following  jear  the  A^iean  Assoelation  0788),  the  auoceasor  of  the 
Saturday  avb;  the  Palestine  AseoetatUmasOi)  became  merged  with  it  in  1834. 
It  publishes  Journal  0832,  Ac)  and  Proceedings  0857,  Ac).  The  HaJduifi 
Society  0846)  has  printfid  more  than  7(rvoIs.  of  rare  voyages  and  travels.  The 
Alpine  dub  (1858).  whoM  publications  are  Peaks  Passes,  and  Glaciers  a850-62) 
and  Journal  0868,  (Ac),  and  the  Palestine  O^ratUM  Fund  0865X  publishing 
Quarterly  SkOement  0869,  Ac)  and  l/«mo{r«,  meet  in  London.  The  Scottisk  Geo- 
graphical Society  0884)  has  tta  centre  at  Edinburgh,  and  issues  the  Scottish 
Geographical  Magastne,  M&nohmtachMMnlaon Geographical  Society.  Australia: 
Melbourne,  Geogr.  Soe.  Sydney,  Oeo^r.  InsL  Cakada:  Qaeljee,  Geogr.  Sac 
IwDiA :  Bombay,  Geogr.  Soe.,  Trans.  O8S0,  Ac). 

UvrrxD  States  :  New  Tork,  Amer.  Geogr.  (and  Sto(WL)  Soe,  Bull.  (1952.  AcX 
Journ.  0859,  AcX  and  Proe.  0862,  Ac);  Palestine  Ezfloration  &c  O870)i 
Fkavob:  Bordeaux,  Soe.  de  Geogr.  Commsrciale  0874X  BuU.  Lyons,  Soe.  de 
Oiogr.  0878X  BuU.  Marseilles,  Soe  de  Geogr.  0876X  BuU.  Farl3,  Soe  de  Giogr. 
0821,  reoraanised  in  1827),  SidL  0822,  Ac>  Gbrmaky  and  Avbtria-Humoary  : 
D.  OeograpkntagCiSai),  VerhanM. ;  D.  AlpenVer.  0869),  Ztschr.  u.  Jahrb.  0860, 
Ac).  Berlin,  Chs.  /.  Brdkunde  0828X  Xtschr.  (IBM,  Ac)  and  Verhandl.  (1878, 
AcJ;  Cks.  Mur  Erforsdiung  AequaL  Afrikas  Q87S)I  Corr.-Biatt. ;  AJHk.  Gee. 
OSfe^  MtUheU,  Bremen,  Googravk.  Gee.  (IVir),  Geogr.  Blatter,  (2arlsmhe, 
Badisehe  Geogr.  Gee.  08801  Verhandl.  Ckssel,  Ver.f.  Srdk.  0882).  Darmstadt, 
Ver.f.  Brdk.  0845),  ycXisIiSuf 0854,  Aci  Dresden.Kerj:  Srdk.  0863),  Jahresber. 
Frankfort,  Ver.  /.  Geogr.  u.  SlatieL  0836),  Jahresber,  HaUe,  Ver.  /.  Krdk.  0878> 
Hamburg,  Googr.  Get.  0878X  Jahresber.  Hanover,  Geogr.  Gts.  0878X  Jahre^jer. 
Jena,  Geogr.  Gee.  O880),  MittheO.  Letpsie,  Ver.  /.  Brdk.  0861),  JahreOer. 
Labeck,  (leogr.  Ges.  0880).  Munich,  (kogr.  Gee,  0869),  Jakresbsr.  Festh,  Hung. 
Geogr,  Soe.  08781  Vienna,  K.  fc.  Geogr.  Ges.,  Alltth.  ri857,  Ac);  Ver.  der 
Geogr.  Weimar,  Geogr.  JnsL  SwrmRLAXO :  Bern,  Jiut  Geoar.;  Schweis.  Alpen- 
CImA.  QeDfTR,  Soe.  de  Oiogr.,  Mim.  0800,  Ac)l  Zurich,  Karten-Ver.  Italy: 
Rome,  fll^  <hogr.  JtaL,  BuU.  0868,  Ac).  Turin,  Clreolo  Geogr.  ItaL  0868V 
BsLaiuH!  Antwerp,  Soe.  Beige  de  Oiogr,  O870X  BvU.  Brussels,  Soe  Beige  de 
Gioar,  Holland:  Amsterdam,  Htt  AardriJkOnindig  Genoot.,  TiJdstArift  (IVTA, 
Ac) ;  Landkundlge  Genootsdum.  Denmark  :  (3openlugen,  Geogr.  Selskab.  Spain 
and  FosTUOAL :  Lisbon,  Soe.  de  Geogr.,  Bel.  0876,  AcX  Madrid,  Soe.  Googr.,  BoL 
0876,  Ac).  Russia  :  Irkutsk,  (3eogr.  Soe.,  BuU.  0871,  Ac).  St  Petersburg, 
Imp.  Rues.  Geogr.  Soe,  Mem.  0849,  Ac) and  BuU.  0865,  Ac)l  Tiflis,  Geogr.  Soe, 
Mem.  0852,  Acl  Egypt  :  Cairo,  Soe.  KhMlviaU  de  Oiogr.,  Bull  n876,  Ac)l 
Japav  :  Tokio,  Geogr,^  Soe.  Central  and  Soutb  America  :  Buenos  Ayres,  Inst. 
Oeogr,  ArgenL  Mexico,  Soe,  de  Geogr.  ed  Estad.,  BoL  0861,  Ac)l  Bio  Janeiro, 
Jtotf.  Oeogr.  Soe, 

finuooRAPHT.— The  (kUal.  qfPHnted  Booke  in  (he  BrUiA  Mveeum  0841X  folio, 
&r.  **  Aoademiea,"  contains  a  list  of  all  the  anbUcatlons  of  societies  at  that  time 
lb  the  museum.  This  has  boon  re-arranged  and  greatlj  enUrged  as  Academiee 
nS86-86X  6  parts  folic  See  abo  Annwirs  dte  Soe.  Sao.  de  la  Franoe  et  de 
tmtranger  0846),  8vo;  iu  d'HOii^onrit,  Ann-uaire,  1868-66,  S  pts.  8vo;  OU.  </ 
PeHodioals  i%  Bodleian  Lib.,  [jI.  tit.  F^^svi^ji,  \f^%  8vo;  8.  H.  Seudder,  Cat.  qf 
SeientiAo Serials,  16SS.1876,Car>i\-.  {U.  S.>,;st0,  Svo.very  complete ;  P.  K  Rlchter, 
Ptriodtea  isi  BesitM  dm  k.  6f.  H.  IL  r»  I^n-srff  u,  l  ^^,  8vo :  6u.  (/  Trans.,  Ac,  in 
Baddip  lAb.,  1884, 8vo ;  Usi  ->(  Fitrtiyn  Curr.  of  ihe  Smithsonian  InsL  1886,  8vc 
British  societies  are  now  weir  rt  ]>rfi&eDUMl  En  the  Year  Book  qf  (he  Seientiflc  and 
Learned  Soeistise  <^  Great  BriL  ^  J  fnlaiid,  i&Si,  Ac  See  also  Hume's  Learned 
SoeUtlee  and  Printing  Clube  r-f  fht  U,  A^,  1^^,  jvo;  E.  MaiUy,  InsL  Se.  de  la 
Grande  BreL,  1861.67,  6  pts. ;  ft  rj,  Bohn.  Ap(,.  r^  BtUiographei^e  Manual,  1864, 
8to;  Bngl  Catal  qf  Books,  li^^^,  ^  ..:*  ^vw,  and  "Be  Societies  and  Field 
Clubs,"  in  Nature,  t.,  viU.  For  Franoe,  see  U.  Robert,  Bibl.  deeSoeSae  dela 
France,  pt  L,  1878 ;  P.  BouiUier,  L'InetUut  et  lee  Acad,  de  Provinee,  1879,  8vo ; 
Biblioar.  dm  TravauM  HisL  et  Arch.  pubL  par  les  Soe.  Sao.  de  la  Franoe,  1885, 
Ac,  4to  On  prog.>    For  (Germany  and  Austria-Hunganr,  see  H.  A.  StOhr,  Allg. 


Deuteehee  VeretnthandbudL  1878,'Ac,  8vo ;  J.  Mttller.  b'ie  wtes.  Vereine  u.  Gn. 
Deuteehlands  im  men  Jahrh.,  1888, 4to  (in  prog.) ;  J.  Winekler,  DU  period,  Presss 
Oesterreiche,  1876,  8to;  and  P.  A.  F.  Walther  for  German  historical  societies 
ri846)L  B.  Huth,  Vermtohniee,  Berlin,  1887,  Ac  (in  prog.),  describes  publica- 
tions of  societies  relating  to  natural  science.  See  also  ^*  Les  Omgrfes  Scienti- 
flqnes,"  1%  Count  de  Marsy.  in  Conujte  Bendn  du  Congrie  BiUiogr.,  1879.  For 
Belgium,  see  Introd.  d  la  BOL  de  la  Bilgique,  1875.  For  Italy,  see  G.  Ottino,  La 
Stampa  Periodioa  in  Italia,  1875, 8vo.  For  Russia,  consult  C.  Wddemar,  XSesch. 
d.  rues.  CUUhrten-  und  Schul-Anetalten,  St  Petersburg,  1866^  8vo,  and  Kawall, 
Dirneuen  ruM.  Natw/orschergeeeUeehafltfh  Biga,  187S-74.  (H.  R.  T.). 

SOCIETT  ISLANDS.    See  Tahiti  Abchifelago. 

SOCINUS,  the  Latmized  form  of  the  Italian  Soccini, 
Soani,  or  Sozzim. 

L  LsLio  FsAVCEBoo  Maria  Sozmx  (1525-1562),  theo- 
logical inqnirer,  waa  bom  at  Siena  on  29th  Jannary  1525. 
His  famil^  descended  from  Sozsso^  a  banker  at  Percena^ 


whose  second  son,  Mino  Sozzi,  settled  oa  a  notary  at  Siena 
in  1304.  Mino  Sozzi's  grandson,  Sozzino  (d.  1403),  was 
the  ancestor  of  a  line  of  patrician  jurists,  of  whom  Mariano 
Sozzini,  senior  (1397-1467),  was  the  first  and  the  most 
famous.  Lelio  was  the  sixth  son  of  Mariano  Sozzini,  junior 
(1482-1556),  by  his  wife  Camilla  Salvetti.  The  family 
name  is  variously  spelled  (usually  "  Soccini "  by  modem 
writers) ;  Lelio  invariably  uses  the  form  "  Sozini,"  Latin- 
izing it  "Sozinus" ;  his  nephew  Fausto  (see  below)  writes 
"  Sozzini "  and  "  Socinus."  Sozini  was  educated  &n  a  juridt 
under  his  father's  eye  at  Bologna.  According  to  ^lelan- 
chthon,  it  was  his  desire  to  reach  ihe  fofites  Jitfis  which  led 
him  to  Biblical  studies  and  hence  to  the  rejection  of  "  the 
idolatry  of  Rome."  Later  on  he  acquired  Bome  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (he  gave  to  Bibliandcr  a  manuscript 
of  the  Koran)  as  well  as  Greek,  but  he  wad  never  a  labori- 
ous student.  His  father  supplied  him  with  means,  and  on 
coming  of  age  he  went  to  Venice,  the  headquarters  of  the 
evangelical  movement  in  Italy.  A  tradition  first  published 
by  Sand  in  1678,  and  amplified  by  subsequent  writers, 
makes  Sozini  the  leading  spirit  in  certain  alleged  theological 
conferences  at  Vicenza,  jEklx>ut  1546,  which  are  said  to  have 
forecast  the  main  positions  of  the  Unitarian  heresy ;  but 
the  whole  account,  including  the  story  of  the  flight  of  Sozini, 
must  be  rejected  as  mythical.  At  this  period  the  standpoint 
of  Sozini  was  that  of  evangelical  Protestantism ;  his  mental 
temper  presents  a  singular  union  of  enthusiastic  piety  with 
a  love  for  the  subtleties  of  theological  speculation.  It  was 
at  Chiavenna  in  1547  that  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  a  gentle  mystic,  Camillo  of  Sicily,  sumamed  "Renato," 
whose  teaching  anticipated  at  many  points  that  of  the 
early  Quakers.  Pursuing  his  religious  travels,  Sozini  visited 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  returning  to 
Switzerland  at  the  close  of  1548.  He  had  commendatory 
letters  to  the  Swiss  churches  from  Nicolas  Meyer,  envoy 
from  Wittenberg  to  Italy;  but  his  family  name  was  a 
sufficient  passport,  and  wherever  he  went  his  personal 
charm  won  friends.  We  find  him  in  1549-50  at  (Geneva 
and  Basel  (with  Sebastian  Munster),  but  chiefly  at  Zurich, 
where  he  lodges  with  Pellican.  He  spends  eleven  months 
(July  1550  to  June  1551)  at  Wittenberg,  at  first  under 
Melanchthon's  roof,  then  with  Johann  Forster  for  the  im- 
provement of  his. Hebrew.  From  Wittenberg  Sozini  re- 
turned to  Zurich  (end  of  1551)  after  visiting  Prague, 
Vienna,  and  Cracow.  Political  events  attracted  him  back 
to  Italy  in  June  1552.  Two  visits  to  Siena  (where  free- 
dom of  speech  was  for  the  moment  possible,  owing  to 
the  shaking  off  of  the  Spanish  yoke)  brought  him  into 
fruitful  contact  with  his  young  nephew  Fausta  He 
was  at  Padua  (not  at  Geneva,  as  is  often  said)  at  the 
date  of  Servetus's  execution  (27th  October  1 55c  ).  Thence 
he  made  his  way  to  Basel  (January  1554),  Geneva  (April), 
and  Zurich  (May),  where  he  took  up  his  abode. 

Calvin,  as  well  as  Melanchthon,  received  Sozini  with  open 
arms.  Melanchthon  (though  a  phrase  in  one  of  his  letters 
has  been  strangely  misinterpreted)  never  regarded  him 
with  theological  suspicion.  To  Calvin's  keen  glance 
Sozini's  over-si)eculative  tendency  and  the  genuineness  of 
his  religious  nature  were  equally  apparent.  A  passage 
often  quoted  from  one  of  Calvin's  letters  to  Sozini  (1st 
January  1552)  has  been  construed  as  a  breaking  off  of 
amicable  intercourse ;  but,  while  more  than  once  uneasy 
apprehensions  arose  in  Calvin's  mind,  there  was  no  breach 
of  correspondence  or  of  friendship.  Of  all  the  Reformers 
Bullinger  was  Sozini's  closest  intimate,  his  warmest  and 
wisest  friend.  Sozini's  theological  difficulties  turned  upon 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  predestination,  the  ground  of 
salvation  (these  were  the  points  on  which  he  corresponded 
with  Calvin),  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  original  gospel 
(queries  addressed  to  Bullinger),  the  nature  of  repentance 
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(to  Budolph  Gn^ther),  the  Mun-aments  (to  Joliann  Wolff). 
Xot  till  the  fate  of  Serretus  had  directed  his  mind  to  the 
cfiiestion  of  the  Trinity  did  he  throw  oat  any  doubts  upon 
this  sabjecv.  At  Geneva,  in  April  1554,  he  had  nttered 
incaations  remarks  on  the  common  doctrine,  emphasised 
in  a  soheequent  letter  to  Martinengo,  the  Italian  pastor. 
Builinger,  warned  by  several  correspondents  (including 
OJvin),  questioned  Sozini  as  to  his  faith,  and  received 
from  him  an  explicitly  orthodox  confession,  afterwardi* 
reduced  to  writing  (15th  July  1555),  with  a  frank  renerva- 
tion  of  the  right  of  further  inquiry.  A  month  before 
tL.j  Sozini  had  lieen  sent  with  Martino  Huralto  to  BaMl 
to  secure  Ochino  as  pastor  of  the  Italian  church  at  Zurich. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  minds  of  Sozini  and 
Ochino  (a  thinker  of  the  same  order  as  Camillo,  but  with 
finer  diaJectio  skill)  acted  powerfully  on  each  oih&t  in  the 
radical  discussion  of  theological  problems.  Sozini  lost  his 
father  In  1556,  an  event  which  mvolved  him  in  pecuniary 
snzietieB.  To  what  property  he  was  entitled  does  not 
appear ;  he  got  nothing  under  his  other's  wilL  Fortified 
with  the  most  influential  introductions  (including  one  from 
OEdvinX  be  iddited  in  1558  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Cracow  to  obtain  support  for  his  appeal  to  the  reigning 
duke  of  Florence.  His  object  was  to  realise  his  own  estate 
and  securd  that  of  his  family.  It  is  a  sufficiently  curious 
drcunutance  that  Melanchthon's  letter  introducing  Sozini 
to  Maximilian  IL  invokes  the  historic  parallel  of  the 
emperor  Gonstans  rendering  a  hospitable  reception  to 
Athanasius,  when  he  fled  finom  Egyp^  ^  Treves.  Well 
received  out  of  Italy,  Sozini  (who  <k>es  not  appear  to  have 
got  beyond  Venice)  found  he  could  do  nothing  at  home. 
The  Inquisition  had  its  eye  on  lus  family :  his  brother 
Oomelio  v^as  imprisoned  at  Bome ;  his  brotiiers  Celso  and 
Camillo  and  lus  nephew  Fausto  were  "  reputati  Luterani  ** 
at  Sien%  and  Camillo  had  taken  refuge  in  flight.  In 
August  1059  Sozini  returned  to  Zurich,  and  we  hear  little 
more  of  liim.  His  brief  career  ended  on  14th  ^lay  1562, 
at  his  lodging  in  the  house  of  Hans  Wyss,  silk-weaver. 

The  news  of  Ids  death  reached  lus  nephew  at  Lyons 
tVrough  Antonio  liaria  Beeozzo.  Fausto  repaired  to  Zurich 
and  got  his  uncle's  papers,  comprising  very  little  connected 
writmg,  but  a  good  many  notes.  Fausto  has  so  often  been 
regarded  as  a  plagiarist  from  Lelio  that  it  may  be  well 
here  to  state  that  his  debt  to  Lelio^  somewhat  over-estimated 
by  himself  was  twofold.  (1)  He  derived  from  him  in  con- 
versation (1552-53)  the  germ  of  his  theorr  of  salvation ; 
(2)  Ldio's  paraphrase  (1561)  of  ipxj  hi  John  1.  1  as  "  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel "  gave  Fausto  a  hint  of  Biblical 
ezegesls  by  help  of  which  h6  constructed  a  new  Christology. 
Apart  from  these  suggestions,  Fausto  owed  nothing  to 
Lelio  except  a  curiously  far-fetched  interpretation  of  John 
viiL  68,  and  the  stimulating  remembrance  of  his  pure 
character  and  brilliant  gifts.  The  two  men  were  of  totally 
diflefent  genius.  Lelio,  impulsive  and  inquiritive,  was  in 
quest  of  the  spiritual  ground  of  religious  truth ;  the  drier 
mind  of  Fausto  sought  in  external  authority  a  basis  for 
the  ethical  teachmg  of  Christianity. 

Sosinf  ■  extant  writingi  are  (1)  2>«  SaerammUia  Di8$ericUio,  four 
parts,  1560,  and  (2)  De  BeturrtdUme^  a  fragment  Both  were  first 
printed  bi  F*  €i  L.  Soeini,  iUtn  R  Sonari  JVaekOus,  Amsterdam, 
165^  16mo.  To  those  may  be  added  his  Cimfetaion,  1565  (printed 
hi  Hottinger,  Rid.  BceUa,  N,  T.,  voL  ix.,  seo.  16,  Dart  6, 1667),  and 
about  twenty -fonr  letters,  some  still  nnprinted  ;  out  the  most  im- 
portant will  be  foond  in  Illgen  and  Trechsel,  and  (the  earliest)  in 
the  edition  of  Oalyin*s  works  by  Baom,  Conitz,  and  Beuss.  Sand 
adds  a  Bhap$odia  in  Eaaiam  Prophctam,  of  which  nothing  is  knows. 
Beia  Bospected  that  Sozini  hod  a  hand  in  the  Dt  EmraUeis,  an  $int 
feruquendi,  1558,  and  to  him  has  also  been  assigned  the  Oonira 
LOkUum  OfUvini,  1554  ;  but  theoe  ascriptions  were  not  made  till 
bis  nephew  had  identified  his  name  with  active  heresy,  and  are 
sot  sonnorted  by  internal  evidence.  To  Lelio  also  Besa  assigned 
(in  1567)  sn  anonymous  Bxpluatio  (1662)  of  the  proem  of  St  John's 
Q<*psl«  which  was  tlie  work  of  Fausto.    This  error,  adopts  by 


Zanchi,  hsa  been  the  chief  souroe  of  the  miseoneeption  which  repre- 
sents Lelio  as  a  heresiarch.  In  Frano.  Gninio'a  Defmsio  Cath.  DocL 
d9  S,  Trin.,  1590-91,  is  an  anonymous  enumanUio  of  motives  for 
adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv,  by.  some  ascribed  to  Lelio, 
1^  others^  with  somewhat  more  probabili^^  to  Fausto. 

For  tite  llilB  of  L.  flosinl  the  beat  goide  U  Tracbae],  DU  Prot.  AntUHn.  vor  F. 
Soein,  roL  U.,  1844 ;  bat  there  are  valnable  materUIi  In  ni«n,  Tito  X.  Soeini, 
1814,  end  anaolaUy  S^mbolm  ad  Vitam  H  Dodrinam  L.  Soe.,  aa,  18iS6.  WaUace 
(AiMlrin.  Stog.,  ISOC^  U.  88)  (Itm  the  ordinary  Unitaxlan  tIov,  ralylng  on 
Book.  Dm  Porta,  and  LnbienaeU ;  aee  alao  Bonet-Haory'a  Sarlv  Sottrou  cj 
SHgUak  UntL  Oiiritt,  18SI,  ehaj*.  0.    Die  boa  baen  made  aliore  of  nnprinted 


n.  Faxtsto  Paolo  Bozznn  (1539-1604),  theological 
writer,  was  bom  at  Riena  on  5th  BecemheT  1539,  the 
only  son  of  Alerisandro  Rozzini,  "  princeps  subtilitatum,''  by 
Agnese,  daughter  of  Borghese  Petrncci.  He  was  thus 
descended  on  the  one  side  from  the  long  line  of  great 
lawyers,  of  whom  Mariano  the  elder  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  been  the  first  heretic  of  the  family,  on  the  other 
from  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  the  CromweU  of  Siena.  Hid  father 
died  in  1541  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one.  Fausto  re- 
ceived no  regular  education ;  he  was  brought  up  at  home 
with  his  sister  Fillide.  The  influence  of  the  able  women 
of  his  family  communicated  a  strong  moral  impress  to  his 
thought.  His  youth  was  8|jent  in  desultory  reading  at 
Scopeto^  the  country  seat  of  his  family.  His  early  intel- 
lectual stimulus  came  from  his  uncle  Celso,  an  ea^rt^/orf, 
though  always  nominally  a  Catholic,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Aocademia  dei  Sirienti  (1554),  of  which  Fausto  was  a 
member.  In  1556  his  grandfather's  will  made  him  inde- 
pendent by  leaving  him  one-fourth  of  the  family  estates. 
Next  year  he  was  enrolled  in  the  famous  Accademia  degli 
Intronati,  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Siena.  His 
academic  name  was  "H  Frastagliato'';  he  took  as  his  badge 
"  un  mare  turbato  da  venti,"  with  the  motto  "  turbant  sed 
extollunt."  About  this  time  Pamdrolo  (De  Claris  Legg. 
IrUerpp.y  not  published  till  1637)  describes  him  as  a  young 
man  of  fine  tEdent,  and  bespeaks  for  him  a  legal  career. 
But  Fausto  despised  the  law,  and  preferred  the  writing  of 
sonnets.  He  was  suspected  of  Lutheranism  in  1558-59; 
soon  after  he  came  of  age  (1561)  he  went  to  Lyons,  being 
probably  employed  there  in  mercantile  business;  he  re- 
visited Italy  after  his  uncle  Lelio's  death ;  we  next  find 
him  enrolled  for  a  short  time  in  1562  as  a  member  of  the 
Italian  church  at  Geneva;  he  returned  to  Lyons  next 
year.  The  evangelical  position  was  not  radical  enough 
for  him.  His  Hxplicatio  (1562)  of  the  proem  to  St  John's 
Qoepel  shows  that  already  he  attributed  to  our  Lord  an 
official  instead  of  an  essential  deity;  a  letter  of  1563 
rejects  the  natural  immortality  of  man  (a  position  developed 
long  after  in  his  disputation  with  Pucci).  '  Towards  the 
end  of  1563  he  conformed  again  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  spent  the  next  twelve  years  in  Italy,  partly  at  court. 
Przypkowski,  regardless  of  chronology,  places  him  in  the 
service  of  Francesco,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  His  unpub- 
lished letters  show  that  he  was  in  the  service  only  of 
Isabella  de'  Medici,  Francesco's  sister.  This  portion  of  his 
life  is  obscure,  and  he  afterwards  regarded  it  as  wasted. 
Till  1567  he  continued  to  give  some  attention  to  legal 
studies.  He  found  time  to  write  (1570)  his  treatise  De 
AuetoritaU  S,  Saipiura.  In  1571  he  was  in  Rome,  per- 
haps with  his  patroness.  At  the  end  of  1575  he  left  Italy, 
and  after  Isabella's  death  (strangled  by  her  husband  in 
1576)  declined  the  overtures  of  Francesco,  who  pressed  him 
to  return.  Francesco  was  probably  aware  of  the  motives 
which  led  Sozzini  to  quit  Italy ;  for  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  statement  of  Przypkowski  that  the  grand- 
duke  agreed  to  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  tiie  in- 
come of  his  property  so  long  as  he  published  nothing  in 
his  own  name.  Sozzini  now  fixed  himself  at  Basel,  where 
he  gave  himself  to  close  study  of  the  Bible,  began  a  poetic 
version  of  the  PBalms,  edited  posthumous  dialogues  of 
Qas^lHo^  and,  in  spite  of  his  increasing  deafness,  became  a 
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recognized  centre  of  tlieobgical  dkeiusion.  One  of  tlieae 
discusBions  was  on  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  with  Jacques 
Oouet.  It  resulted  in  a  bulky  treatise,  De  Jetu  ChrUto 
Servatore  (finished  12th  July  1578),  the  circulation  of  which 
in  manuscript  appears  to  have  commended  his  powers  to 
the  notice  of  Giorgio  Biandrata  (1615-1 588),  court  physician 
in  Transylvania,  and  an  unscrupulous  ecclesiastical  wire- 
puller.^ 

Transylvania  had  for  a  short  time  (1559-71)  enjoyed 
religious  liberty  under  an  antitrinitarian  prince,  John 
Sigismund.  But  the  existing  ruler,  Christopher  Bdthori, 
favoured  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  an  object  with  Biandrata 
to  limit  the  "Judaic"  tendencies  of  the  antitrinitarian 
bishop,  Francis  DAvid  (1510-1579),  with  whom  he  had 
previously  acted.  By  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  stain  upon 
Biandrata's  tnoraJs  of  the  gravest  sort  his  influence  with 
D4vid  was  destroyed.  Now  Sozzini's  scheme  of  doctrine 
encouraged  the  use  of  seemingly  orthodox  language  in  an 
heretical  sense.  C3irist  was  to  be  called  God,  and  invoked 
with  divine  honours,  though  without  any  inherent  title  to 
such  homage,  but  as  "  un  Dio  subaltemo,  al  quale  in  un 
dato  tempo  il  Dio  supremo  cedette  il  governo  del  mondo  " 
(Cantd).  It  occurred  to  Biandrata  that,  if  Sozrini  could 
convert  the  eloquent  DAvid  to  this  view,  all  would  be  well. 
Accordingly  in  November  1578  Sozzini  reached  Kolozsv&r 
(Klausenburg),  and  did  his  best,  during  a  visit  of  four 
months  and  a  half  under  DAvid's  roof,  to  teach  him  the 
doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  Christ.  Though  Sozzini  did 
not  (as  Biandrata  desired)  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of 
this  invocation,  the  result  was  a  public  explosion  on  DAvid's 
part  against  the  cultus  of  Christ  in  any  shape  or  form. 
His  trial  followed,  on  a  charge  of  innovation.  Sozzini 
hurried  off  to  Poland  before  it  began.  He  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  a  guilty  complicity  with  what  he  caUs  the  jage  of 
Biandrata,  for  he  was  no  party  to  the  incarceration  of 
DAvid  at  D6va,  where  the  old  man  miserably  perished  in 
prison.  But  he  was  willing  that  DAvid  should  be  prohibited 
from  preaching  pending  the  decision  of  the  controversy 
by  a  general  synod ;  and  his  references  to  the  case  show 
that  (as  in  the  later  instances  of  Jacobo  Paleologo,  Christian 
Franken,  and  Martin  Seidel)  theological  aversions,  though 
they  never  made  him  uncivil,  froze  up  his  kindness  and 
blinded  his  perceptions  of  character.  Biandrata  ultimately 
conformed  to  the  Catholic  Church;  yet  as  late  as  1584 
Sozrini,  always  constant  to  the  leanings  of  friendship, 
sought  his  patronage  for  his  treatise  De  Jetu  Ckrxsti  Natum^ 
in  reply  to  the  Calvinist  Andrew  Wolan.  The  remainder 
(1579-1 604)  of  Sozzini's  life  was  spent  in  Poland.  Excluded 
at  first  by  his  views  on  baptism  from  the  Minor  or  Anti- 
trinitarian Church  (anabaptist  in  its  constitution),  he  ac- 
quired by  degrees  a  predominant  influence  in  its  synods. 
He  converted  the  Arians  from  their  avowal  of  our  Saviour's 
pre-existence  and  their  refusal  to  honour  Him  by  invoca- 
tion ;  he  repressed  the  semi  Judaizers  whom  he  could  not 
convince.  Through  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
official  places  he  ruled  also  the  policy  of  the  Antitrinitarian 
Church  of  Transylvania.  Forced  to  leave  Cracow  in  1583, 
he  found  a  home  with  a  Polish  noble,  Christopher  Morsztyn, 
whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  married  (1586).  She  died 
in  the  following  year,  a  few  months  after  giving  birth  to 


^  Biandrata  waB  Bozzini's  evil  geniiu.  Bom  of  an  old  fkmily  in 
Pketlmont  and  educated  in  France,  Biandrata  had  attached  himself  to 
the  lefl  wing  of  Protestantism,  and  had  moved  here  and  there  among 
the  npper  circles  of  the  Reformed,  depending  for  professional  adrance- 
roent  on  a  special  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  women.  Driven  east- 
wards a  second  time  in  1558  (after  famenUng  antitrinitarian  heresy  in 
the  Italian  church  of  Oeneva),  he  had  for  twenty  years  been  the  confi- 
dential adviser  of  ladies  of  the  reigning  house,  first  in  Poland  and  then 
in  Transylvania.  In  both  countries  he  was  a  dexterous  meddler  in 
church  affain ;  his  ix>licy  was  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  broad 
church,  with  a  confession  nakedly  Scriptural  in  its  terms,  and  a  resolute 
fiupprcj^sion  of  all  compromising  eztremesi 


a  daughter,  Agnese,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Stanislau  Wiss- 
owaty.  In  1587  tiie  grand-duke  Francesco  died,  and  to 
this  event  Sozzini's  biographers  attribute  the  loss  of  his 
Italian  property.  But  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Fran- 
cesco's successor,  and  might  have  continued  to  receive  his 
rents  had  not  family  disputes  arisen  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  grandfather's  wilL  The  holy  office  at 
Siena  disinherited  him  in  October  1590;  but  he  was 
allowed  a  pension,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  paid. 
The  failure  of  supplies  from  Italy  dissolved  the  compact 
under  which  his  works  were  to  remain  anonymous.  He 
began  to  publish  under  his  own  name.  The  consequence 
was  that  in  1598  a  mob  expelled  him  from  Cracow,  wreck- 
ing his  house  and  grossly  ill-using  his  person.  Friends  gave 
him  a  ready  welcome  at  Luslawice,  30  miles  east  from 
Cracow ;  and  here,  having  long  been  troubled  with  colic 
and  the  stone,  he  died  on  4th  March  1604.  A  limestone 
block,  with  illegible  inscriptions,  marks  his  grave.' 

Sozzini's  works,  as  edited  by  his  grandson  Andrew  Wiszowaty 
and  the  learned  printer  F.  Kuyper,  are  contained  in  two  closely 
printed  folios,  Amsterdam,  1668.  They  are  usually  reckoned  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  BIbliotheea  Fratrum  Ptlonorum,  but  la 
fact  the  works  of  Crell  and  Schlichting  preceded  them  in  th« 
series.  They  include  all  Sozzini's  extant  theological  writings, 
except  his  essa^r  On  Predeitinaiion  (in  which  he  denies  that  God 
foresees  the  actions  of  free  agenta),  prefixed  to  Castellio's  DttUogi 
IV.  t  1578  (reprintod  1613),  and  his  revision  of  a  school  manual, 
Inslrvmentum  Doctrinarum  AristoteUcum,  1586.  His  peendonyms, 
easily  internreted,  were  Felix  Turpio  Urbevetanus,  Prosper  Dyaidflens, 
Gratianus  Prosper,  and  Gratianus  Turpio  Gerapolensis  (sSenenaia). 
Some  of  his  early  poetry  will  be  found  in  Ferentilli's  Seiella  di 
Stanxe  di  Diveni  AiUori  Toseani,  1579  (reprinted  1594) ;  other 
specimens  are  given  in  Cant&,  and  in  the  Aihenmum,  11th  Anguat 
1877.    Sozzini  himself  considered  that  his  Contra  Atheot,  which 

Serished  in  the  riot  at  Cracow,  was  his  ablest  work  In  later  life 
e  bej^n,  but  loft  incomplete,  more  than  one  work  intended  to 
exhibit  his  systenf  as  a  whole.  His  reputation  aa  a  thinker  must 
rest  on  (1)  his  De  AuctoritaU  S.  Senplurm,  and  (2)  his  De  Jetu 
ChrxAo  Servatore,  The  former  was  first  pnbliahed  at  Seville 
(1588)  by  Lope^  a  Jeanit,  who  claimed  it  aa  nis  own,  bat  prefixed 
a  prelace  in  which,  contrary  to  a  fundamental  position  of  Sozsini, 
he  maintains  that  man  by  nature  has  a  knowledge  of  God.  A 
French  version  (1692)  was  approved  by  the  ministers  of  Basel; 
and  the  English  translation  (1731)  bv  Edward  Coombe  was  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  the  commendation  of  the  work  in  a  chargo 
(1728)  by  Bishop  Smalbroke,  who  observes  that  Grotins  had  laid 
it  under  contribution  in  his  De  VeritaU  CkritL  ReL  In  a  small 
compass  it  anticipates  the  whole  argument  of  the  ''credibility'* 
writers ;  but  in  tiyine  it  by  modem  tests  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Sozzini  reffardea  it  (in  1581)  as  not  adequately  meeting  the 
cardinal  difficultiea  attending  the  proof  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  subsequently  began  to  reconstruct  ita  arffument  in  his  nn* 
finished  Leetiones  Saerm,  His  treatise  on  salvation  constitutes 
his  main  service  to  theology,  placing  orthodoxy  and  heresy  in  new 
relations  of  fundamental  anta^nism,  and  naxrowing  the  conflict 
to  the  central  interest  of  religion.  Of  the  person  of  Christ  in  this 
treatise  he  says  nothing ;  he  deals  exclusively  with  the  work  of 
Christ,  which  in  hia  view  operates  upon  man  alone ;  and  it  is  by 
the  persistency  with  which  this  idea  tends  to  recur  that  we  must 
estimate  the  theological  sagacity  of  SozzinL  Though  hia  name  has 
been  attached  to  a  school  of  opinion  (SocinianiBm),he  disclaimed  the 
r61e  of  a  heresiarch,  and  declined  to  sive  his  unreserved  adhesion 
to  any  one  sect.  The  confidence  with  which  he  relied  upon  the 
conclusions  of  his  own  mind  has  gained  him  the  repute  of  a  dogma- 
tist ;  but  it  was  hia  constant  aim  to  reduce  and  simplify  the  funda- 
mentals  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  not  without  ground  that  the 
memorial  tablet  at  Siena  (inscription  by  Brigidi,  1879)  chanctsrizes 
him  as  a  vindicator  of  human  reason  a^ptinst  the  supernatural.  Of 
his  non-theological  doctrines  the  most  important  is  his  asMrtion  of 
the  unlawfulness,  not  onlv  of  war,  but  of  the  taking  of  human  life 
in  any  circumstances.  Hence  the  comparative  mil&ess  of  his  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  religious  offenders ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  had  grasped  the  full  idea  of  toleration.  Hence  too  his  con- 
tention that  magisterial  oflice  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian. 

For  the  blomphy  of  Soxsliii  the  best  materlalt  an  \>iM  letters.  Tbers  Is  a 
ooUeetlon  In  hie  works ;  othera  are  siren  by  Csntft :  some  are  unpnbUahed. 
In  bis  correspondenoe  he  delineates  himself  A^eely,  not  sparing  his  weak  Dolnts 
of  character  or  of  attainment.  The  earliest  life,  prefixed  (with  engrared jpor- 
tnilt)  to  the  works,  ii  by  Prsypkowaki  OSSSV  translated  Into  BagUeh  by  BidU 
(16&8X    This  la  the  fbundation  of  the  article  by  Bayle,  the  Mmoin  by  IVmlmta 


s  No  trace  is  dlaooverable  on  the  stooa  of  the  alleged  epitaph-^ 
"  Tots  mit  Babylon :  destnndt  teota  Lathero^ 
GalTtBus  nniros,  sU  ftandamenta  Bodnus.'* 
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In  OK  Entiel  dTl 


(TJteUa,  IM^  ToL  IL,  givw  a  sonMlogr  of  the  Bositiil 
(needliw  ioiim  coireetlooX  lbs  bwt  deftnoe  of  Soz£iii  in  fib  reUtiou  with 
bdvld  fi  br  Jam«  TatM,  in  CkriaL  Pionmr,  Febn»r7  18S4 ;  •  lew  fitvoomble 
▼S0W  li  takoi  bf  tlM  Honsuiatt  Uompher  of  David  (Jakab,  Awid  7.  MmUk*, 
18T9)l  or  hit  cjrtain,  moafe  gaoflrally  known  throoob  the  BocovUm  CaUekism, 
1«0S  (pinned  by  8o^nl,  bat  ehiefly  carried  oat  by  othera,  principaUy  Bchmala ; 
tnuudtafeed  by  Bcei,  ISISI  then  ia  a  apedal  atody  by  Fodc,  Dtr  SoeinianUmntt 
lair.  Bee  alao  "  The  Boidnl  and  their  School,"  In  rheoL  Jbr.,  1879  (corrected  in 
CkrUL  JJJL  2Sth  Aognat  188SX    Uae  haa  bean  made  abore  of  nnpabliahed 

Eanen  in  the  aichirea  at  Florenee,  with  othera  in  the  archlTee,  ooaununal 
taesry,  and  eoUeetton  of  Fadre  Toti  at  Siena.  (A.  OO.) 

SOCORRO,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  a  county 
of  the  same  name  in  New  Mexico,  76  miles  sonth  of  Alba- 
q^ierqne  junction  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6 
Railroad,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  silver  and  lead  mining  district,  and 
ba3  a  stamp  mill  and  smelting-works.  Fruit-groTeing  and 
cattle-breeding  are  prosecuted  in  the  vidinity.  The  popula- 
tion, including  old  and  new  town,  was  about  5000  in  1887. 

SOCOTRAf  or  Sogotori.  (Arabic  Sokofrd),  an  island  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  150  miles  from  Ostpe  Qardafui  and 
about  220  from  the  Arabian  coast.  Its  length  from  oast 
to  west  is  71  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  22.  A  plain  2 
to  4  miles  wide  skirts  the  greater  part  of  the  coast,  while 
the  interior  is  mountainous.  The  granite  peaks  behind 
Tamarfda  (a  village  on  the  north  coast  and  the  chief  place 
in  the  island,  but  now  much  decayed)  rise  to  a  height  of 
4000  feet,  and  a  limestone  chain  connected  with  these  runs 
north  and  south  with  an  average  height  of  about  1900 
feet.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  not  unhealthy,  with  much 
rain,  especially  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  At  this 
season  tiie  temperature  rises  to  80*  or  even  95*,  but  on  the 
whole  the  heat  is  not  excessive.  The  scenery  of  the  island 
is  very  striking,  with  bare  rocky  heights  and  fertile  valleys; 
but  there  is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  living  mainly 
by  their  vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  or  on  dates,  home- 
grown and  imported.  Milch  cows  are  numerous  near 
TwTTiarfda.  The  population  is  about  5000,  of  two  distinct 
1^  ^03.  The  nomad  inhabitauts  of  the  uplands  are  a  peculiar 
race,  well  built,  with  good  features  and  long  curling  but  not 
rroolly  hair;  they  resemble  neither  the  Arabs  nor  the 
SomiL  In  Tamarida  and  other  villages  and  towcLrds  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island  the  population  is  a  mixture  of 
Arab^  African,  and  other  elements,  even  including  Portu- 
guese. The  native  speech  is  not  intelligible  to  ordinary 
Arabs,  but  Wellsted  says  that  it  can  sometimes  be  made 
oat  by  Arabs  from  the  opposite  (Mahra)  coast.  In  fact, 
according  to  Ibn  Moj&wir  and  HamdAni,  the  Socotrans  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  regarded  as  Mahra  and  spoke  the 
Mahra  dialect  Their  way  of  life  is  rude  and  dmple  in 
the  extreme,  but  they  are  hospitable  and  generally  well- 
behaved,  though  they  have  almost  no  government ;  they 
are  nominally  dependent  on  the  sultan  of  Eeshfn.  A  certain 
dependence  (at  least  of  places  on  the  coast)  on  some  sove- 
reign of  the  Arabian  coast  has  endured  for  many  centuries, 
except  during  the  short  Portuguese  occupation  of  Tamarida 
by  Albuquerque.  From  1876  to  1886  the  sultan  of  Keshin 
was  bound  by  treaty  not  to  cede  the  island  to  a  foreign  power 
or  allow  settlements  on  it  without  the  consent  of  England. 
In  1886  it  was  formally  annexed  by  Great  Britain. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  Socotra  are  peculiar.  As  regards 
mammalia  the  civet  cat  is  found,  but  the  ordinary  wild 
beasts  of  Arabia  are  unknown.  The  flora  w^s  studied  by 
Professor  Bailey  Balfour  in  1880,  and  his  account  of  it  is 
about  to  be  published,  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
The  most  valuable  vegetable  products  are  now,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  aloes  and  dragon's-blood.  The  Socotran  aloes 
(the  French  chicotin)  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world 
when  unadulterated.  In  old  times  the  ambergris  of 
Socotra  was  also  famous. 

Socotra  was  known  to  the  ancionts  as  the  iale  of  Dioscorides ; 
this  name,  and  that  by  which  the  island  ia  now  known,  an  naaally 
tnoed  bfck  to  a  Sanscrit  form,  Dripa-Sakhadhira,  "the  bland 
abode  of  bhas,"  whkh  again  laggests  an  identifiottion  with  the 


r^ra  €d9alfum  of  Agttharehidss  (|  106).  The  P»ipiu8  of  the 
£ry  thnean  Sea  speaks  of  the  island  aa  peopled  only  in  one  part  by 
a  mixed  race  of  Arab,  Indian,  and  Greek  traders.  It  was  subject 
to  the  king  of  the  Incense  Country,  and  was  a  meeting-place  of 
Arabian  and  Indian  shipo.  Cosmas  in  the  6th  centniy  says  that 
the  people  spoke  Greek  and  were  largely  Christian,  with  a  bishop 
sent  from  I^rsia.  The  Arab  geographers  alM>  had  a  tradition  <» 
an  eailv  Greek  settlement  (wmch  they  natnrally  ascribe  to  Alex- 
ander), ont  also  of  later  Persian  inflnenoc,  followed  bra  settlement 
of  Mahra  tribes,  who  partly  adopted  Christianity.  The  Socotrans 
remained  Nestorian  Christians,  with  a  bishop  under  the  metro- 
politan of  Persia,  throqgh  the  Middle  Ages  (Aasemani,  jB.O.,iL 
459 ;  oomn.  Mohallebf,  in  Abolfeda,  p.  871) ;  bnt  in  their  isolated 
position  tney  have  gradually  lost  sJl  trace  of  Christianity  except 
reverence  for  the  cross,  end  practise  the  old  South  Arabianmoon 
worship.  There  was  much  more  at  least  of  the  forms  of  Christ- 
ianity when  Europeans  first  visited  the  island  in  the  16th  oentui^. 
In  ..he  Middle  Ages  Socotra  was  a  station  of  the  Indian  corsairs 
who  harassed  the  Arab  trada  with  the  far  East.  The  population 
seems  then  to  have  been  much  larger ;  Arabian  writers  estimate 
the  fighting  men  at  10,000. 

See,  for  the  histoiy  of  Soootre,  Tale.  Vatvo  Pblo.  U.  400  m..  and,  beeldee  iba 
antboritiet  then  cited,  Tikftt, «.«. ;  Hundinf.  p.  5S ;  JfJuiAaU  U.  54.  For  the 
state  of  the  bland  at  the  beginning  of  the  IStli  oentoiy.  tee  ttw  aeootmt  of  the 
French  expedition  to  Temen  in  17W  (Viagglo  nOF  Arabia  Fdiet,  Venie&  1721) 


igglo  nOe  Arabia  Fdiet,  Veniee,  1721) ; 
and,  for  the  prMcnt  century,  Wellsted.  CUt  qftKe  (Mipki,  ToL  IL  QMff^  fbr 
the  topography,  Ac.,  see  i«i  &a  PiUd,  Sd  ed.,  1881. 

SOCRATES^  son  of  the  statuary  Sophromscns  and  of 
the  midwife  Fhsenarete,  wrs  bom  at  Athens^  not  earlier 
than  471  nor  later  than  May  or  June  469  BXi.  As  a  youth 
he  reoeived  the  customary  instruction  in  gynmastic  and 
music ;  and  in  after  years  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
geometry  and  astronomy  and  studied  the  methods  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  leaders  of  Greek  thoujdit  and  culture. 
He  began  life  as  a  sculptor.;  and  in  the  2d  century  ajdw  a 
group  of  the  Graces,  supposed  to  be  his  work,  was  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  road  to  the  Acropolis.  But  he  soon  aban- 
doned art  and  gave  himself  to  what  may  best  be  called 
education,  conceiving  that  he  had  a  divine  commission, 
witnessed  by  oracles,  dreams,  and  signs,  not  indeed  to  teach 
anv  positive  doctrine,  but  to  convicTmen  of  ignorance  mis* 
taking  itself  for  knowledgei  and  by  so  doing  to  promote 
their  intellectual  and  moral  improvemenl  He  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  Athenian  contemporaries,  and,  at  any  rate  in  later  life, 
was  personally  known  to  very  many  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
His  domestic  relations  were,  it  is  said,  unhappy.  The 
shrewishness  of  his  wife  Aanthippe  became  proverbial 
with  the  ancients,  as  it  still  is  witn  ourselves.  Aristotle^ 
in  his  remarks  upon  genius  and  its  degeneracy  (Bhet,,  iL 
15),  speaks  of  Socrates's  sons  as  dull  and  fatuous;  and 
in  Xenophon's  Memorahilict,  one  of  them,  Lamprocles,  re- 
ceives a  formal  rebuke  for  undutiful  behaviour  towards  his 
mother. 

Socrates  served  as  a  hoplite  at  Poticbea  ^432-429),  where 
on  one  occasion  he  saved  the  life  of  Alclbiades,  at  Delium 
(424),  and  at  Amphipolis  (422).  In  these  campaiffus  his 
bi|bvery  and  endurance  were  conspicuous.  But,  while  he 
thus  performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Greek  citizen  with 
credit,  he  neither  attained  nor  sought  political  position. 
His  **  divine  voice,"  he  said,  had  warned  him  to  refrain 
from  politics,  presumably  because  office  would  have  en- 
tailed the  sacrifice  of  his  principles  and  the  abandonment 
of  his  proper  vocatioiL  Vet  in  406  he  was  a  member  of 
the  senate ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial  of  the  victors 
of  Arginusae,  being  president  of  the  prytanes,  he  resisted^ 
first,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  afterwaiJs,  when 
they  yielded,  alone — ^the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
posal of  CaUixenus,  that  the  fate  of  the  eight  generals 
should  be  decided  by  a  single  vote  of  the  assemlly.  Not 
less  courageous  than  this  opposition  to  the  "civium' ardor 
prava  jub^ntium"  was  his  disregard  of  the  "vultus  instantis 
tyranni "  two  years  later.  During  the  reign  of  terror  of 
404  the  Thirty,  anxious  to  implicate  in  their  crimes  men 
of  repute  who  might  otherwise  have  opposed  their  plans, 
ordered  five  citizens,  one  of  whom  was  Socrates,  to  go  to 
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SaUmiB  and  bring  thence  their  destined  victim  Leon. 
Socrates  alone  disobeyed.  But,  thongli  he  was  exception- 
ally obnoxious  to  the  Thirty, — as  appears,  not  only  in  this 
incident,  but  also  in  their  tiireat  of  punishment  under  a 
special  ordinance  forbidding  "  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
argument," — it  was  reserved  for  the  reconstituted  demo- 
cracy to  bring  him  to  trial  and  to  put  him  to  death.  In 
399,  four  years  after  the  restoration  and  the  amnesty,  he 
was  indicted  as  an  offender  against  public  morality.  His 
accusers  were  Meletus  the  poet,  Anytus  the  tanner,  and 
Lycon  the  orator,  all  of  them  members  of  the  democratic 
or  patriot  party  who  had  returned  from  Phyle  with  Thrasy- 
bulus.  The  accusation  ran  thus:  "Socrates  is  guilty, 
firstly,  of  denying  the  gods  recognized  by  the  state  and 
introducing  new  divinities,  and  secondly,  of  corrupting  the 
young.''  In  his  unpremeditated  defence,  so  far  from  seek- 
ing to  conciliate  his  judges,  Socrates  defied  them.  He  was 
found  guilty  by  280  votes,  it  is  supposed,  against  220. 
Meletus  having  called  for  capital  punishment,  it  now  rested 
with  the  accused  to  make  a  counter-proposition ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  Socrates  without  further  re- 
mark suggested  some  smaller  but  yet  substantial  penalty, 
the  proposal  would  have  been  accepted.  But,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  judges  and  the  distress  of  his  friends,  Socrates 
proudly  declared  that  for  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  city  he  deserved,  not  punishment,  but  the 
reward  of  a  public  benefactor, — maintenance  in  the  Pry- 
taneum  at  the  cost  of  the  state;  and,  although  at  the 
close  of  his-  speech  he  professed  himself  \«-illing  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  mina,  and  upon  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his 
friends  raised  the  amount  of  his  offer  to  thirty  minas,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  disgidse  his  indifference  to  the  result. 
His  attitude  exasperated  the  judges,  and  the  penalty  of 
death  was  decreed  by  an  increased  majority.  Then  in  a 
short  address  Socrates  declared  his  contentment  with  his 
own  conduct  and  with  the  sentence.  Whether  death  was 
a  dreamless  sleep  or  a  new  life  in  Hades,  where  he  would 
have  opportunities  of  testing  the  wisdom  of  the  heroes  and 
the  sages  of  antiquity,  in  either  case  he  esteemed  it  a  gain 
to  die.  In  the  same  spirit  he  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
a  scheme  arranged  by  his  friend  Crito  for  an  escape  from 
prison.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  condemned 
criminal  clrank  the  cup  of  hemlock  on  the  day  after  the 
trial;  but  in  the  case  of  Socrates  the  rule  Uiat  during 
the  absence  of  the  sacred  ship  sent  annually  to  Delos  no 
one  should  be  put  to  death  caused  an  exceptional  delay. 
For  thirty  days  he  remained  in  imprisonment,  receiving 
his  intimates  and  conversing  with  them  in  his  accustomed 
manner.  How  in  his  last  conversation  he  argued  that 
the  wise  man  will  regard  approaching  death  witi^  a  cheer- 
ful confidence  Plato  relates  in  the  Phado ;  and,  while 
the  central  argument — which  rests  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality  upon  the  theory  of  ideas — must  be  accounted 
Platonic,  in  all  other  respects  the  narrative,  though  not 
that  of  an  eye-witness,  has  the  air  of  accuracy  and  truth. 

But  what  were  the  personal  characteristics  which  won 
for  this  man,  poor  in  worldly  goods,  the  affectionate  regard 
of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  f  Why  was  it  that  the 
Athenians,  forgetting  his  loyal  performance  of  civic  duties, 
his  virtuous  life,  and  his  disinterested  anxiety  for  their 
welfare,  brought  him  to  trial,  condemned  him,  put  him  to 
death  f  What  were  the  principles  upon  which  his  teach- 
ing rested,  and  what  was  the  message  which,  instant  in 
season,  out  of  season,  he  carried  to  his  countr3rmen  1  How 
were  his  principles  interpreted  by  his  followers,  and  what 
influence  did  lua  teaching  exert  upon  subsequent  specula- 
tion 1  These  are  the  questions  which  demand  considera- 
tion in  the  present  article. 

Happily,  though  Socrates  left  no  writings  behind  him, 
and  indeed,  as  inll  hereafter  appear,  was  by  his  principles 


precluded  from  dogmatic  ezpoeition,  we  have  in  the 
*Arojivr]fiov€v/iara  or  Jfenunrs  and  other  works  of  Xeno- 
phon  records  of  Socrates's  conversation,  and  in  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  refined  applications  of  his  method.  Xenophon, 
having  no  philosophical  views  of  his  own  to  develop,  and 
no  imagination  to  lead  him  astray, — ^being,  in  fact,  to 
Socrates  what  Boswell  was  to  Johnson, — is  an  excellent 
witness.  The  'Avofivrj/uovtvfjLaTa  or  Memorabilia  are  in- 
deed confessedly  apologetic,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
nothing  is  introduced  which  might  embitter  these  who, 
hating  Socrates,  were  ready  to  persecute  the  Socratics ;  but 
the  plain,  straightforward  narrative  of  Socrates's  talk,  on 
many  occasions,  with  many  dissimilar  interlocutors,  carries 
with  it  in  its  simplicity  and  congruity  the  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial justice  and  truth.  Plato,  though  he  understood 
his  master  better,  is  a  less  trustworthy  authority,  as  he 
makes  Socrates  the  mouthpiece  of  his  own  more  advaxKed 
and  even  antagonistic  doctrine.  Yet  to  all  appearance 
the  Apology  is  a  careful  and  exact  account  of  Socrates's 
habits  and  principles  of  action ;  the  earlier  dialogues,  those 
which  are  commonly  called  "Socratic,"  represent,  with 
such  changes  only  as  are  necessitated  by  their  form, 
Socrates's  method ;  and,  if  in  the  later  and  more  important 
dialogues  the  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  echoes  of 
the  master's  teaching  are  still  discoverable,  approving 
themselves  as  such  by  their  accord  with  the  Xenophontean 
testimony.  In  the  face  of  these  two  principal  witnesses 
other  evidence  is  of  small  importance. 

Personal  Cliaracteristics. — What,  then,  were  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  man  t  Outwardly  his  presence  was 
mean  and  his  countenance  grotesque.  Short  of  stature, 
thick- necked,  and  somewhat  corpulent,  with  prominent 
eyes,  with  nose  upturned  and  nostrils  outspread,  with  large 
mouth  and  coarse  lips,  he  seemed  the  embodiment  of  sensu- 
ality and  even  stupidity.  Inwardly  he  was,  as  his  friends 
knew,  ''so  pious  that  he  did  nothing  without  taking 
counsel  of  the  gods,  so  just  that  he  never  did  an  injury 
to  any  man,  whilst  he  was  the  benefactor  of  his  associates, 
so  temperate  that  he  never  preferred  pleasure  to  right,  so 
wise  that  in  judging  of  good  and  evil  he  was  never  at 
fault, — in  a  word,  the  best  and  the  happiest  of  men." 
"  His  self-control  was  absolute ;  his  powers  of  endurance 
were  unfailing ;  he  had  so  schooled  himself  to  moderation 
that  his  scanty  means  satisfied  all  his  wants."  "  To  want 
nothing,"  he  said  himself,  **  is  divine ;  to  want  as  little  as 
possible  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  divine 
life";  and  accordingly  he  practised  temi)erance  and  self- 
denial  to  a  degree  which  some  thought  ostentatious  and 
affected.  Yet  the  hearty  enjoyment  of  social  pleasures 
was  another  of  his  marked  characteristics ;  for  to  abstaiji 
from  innocent  gratification  from  fear  of  falling  into  excess 
would  have  seemed  to  him  to  imply  either  a  pedantic 
formalism  or  a  lack  of  real  self-control.  In  short,  hii 
strength  of  will,  if  by  its  very  perfection  it  led  to  his 
theoretical  identification  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  secured 
him  in  practice  against  the  ascetic  extravagances  of  hi.^ 
associate  Antisthenes.    , 

The  intellectual  gifts  of  Socrates  were  hauUy  less  re- 
markable than  his  moral  virtues.  Naturally  observant^ 
acute,  and  thoughtful,  he  developed  the<;e  qualities  by 
constant  and  systematic  use.  The  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers  was,  he  conceived,  no  mere  occupation  of  leisure 
hours,  but  rather  a  sacred  and  ever-present  duty ;  because, 
moral  error  being  intellectual  error  translated  into  act,  ho 
who  would  live  virtuously  must  first  rid  himself  of  ignor- 
ance and  folly.  He  had,  it  may  be  conjectured,  but  little 
turn  for  philosophical  speculation;  yet  by  the  careful 
study  of  the  ethical  problems  which  met  him  in  himself 
and  in  others  he  acquired  a  remarkable  tact  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  practical  morality ;  and  in  the  course  of 
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the  lifelong  war  wluch  he  waged  against  YaguenMs  of 
thought  and  laxity  of  speech  he  made  himself  a  singularly 
cpt  and  ready  reasoner. 

While  he  regarded  the  improvement,  not  only  of  himself 
but  also  of  others,  as  a  task  divinely  appointed  to  him, 
there  was  in  his  demeanour  nothing  exclusive  or  Pharisai- 
cal. On  the  contrary,  deeply  conscious  of  his  own  limita- 
tions and  infirmities,  he  felt  and  cherished  a  profound 
sympathy  with  erring  humanity,  and  loved  with  a  love 
passing  the  love  of  women  fellow-men  who  had  not  learnt, 
as  he  had  done,  to  overcome  human  frailties  and  weak- 
nesses. NeverUieless  ^Teat  wrongs  roused  in  him  a 
righteous  indignation  which  sometimes  found  expression 
in  fierce  and  angry  rebuke.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that 
Plato  in  his  idealized  portrait  gives  his  hero  credit  not 
only  for  a  deeper  philosophical  insight  but  also  for  a 
greater  urbanity  than  facts  warranted.  Hence,  whilst 
those  who  knew  him  best  met  his  affection  with  a  regard 
equal  to  his  own,  there  were,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
some  who  never  forgave  his  stem  reproofs,  and  many  who 
regarded  him  as  an  impertinent  busybody. 

He  was  a  true  patriot.  Deeply  sensible  of  his  debt  to 
the  city  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  bred,  he  thought 
that  in  giving  his  life  to  the  spread  of  sounder  views  in 
regard  to  ethical  and  political  subjects  he  made  no  more 
than  an  imperfect  return ;  and,  when  in  the  exercise  of 
constitutional  authority  that  city  brought  him  to  trial  and 
threatened  him  with  death,  it  was  not  so  much  his  local 
attachment,  strong  though  that  sentiment  was,  as  rather 
his  sense  of  duty  which  forbade  him  to  retire  into  exile 
before  the  trial  began,  to  acquiesce  in  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment when  the  verdict  had  been  given  against  him,  and 
to  accept  the  opportunity  of  escape  which  was  offered  him 
during  his  imprisonment.  Tet  his  patriotism  had  none  of 
the  narrowness  which  was  characteristic  of  the  patriotism 
ol  his  Greek  contemporaries.  His  generous  benevolence 
and  unaffected  philanthropy  taught  him' to  overstep  the 
limits  of  the  Athenian  demus  and  the  Hellenic  race,  and 
to  regard  himself  as  a  "  citizen  of  the  wojrld." 

He  was  blest  with  an  all-pervading  humour,  a  subtle 
bat  kindly  appreciation  of  tiie  incongruities  of  human 
nature  and  conduct  In  a  less  robust  character  this 
quality  might  have  degenerated  into  sentimentality  or 
cynicism ;  in  Socrates,  who  had  not  a. -trace  of  either,  it 
showed  itself  principally  in  what  his  contemporaries  knew 
as  his  *<  accustomed  irony."  Profoundly  sensible  of  the  in- 
consistencies of  his  own  thoughts  and  words  and  actions, 
and  shrewdly  suspecting  that  the  like  inconsistencies  were 
to  be  found  in  other  men,  he  was  careful  always  to  place 
himself  upon  the  standpoint  of  ignorance  and  to  invite 
others  to  join  him  there,  in  order  that,  proving  all  things, 
he  and  they  might  hold  fast  that  whidi  is  good.  ''Intel- 
lectually the  acutest  man  of  his  age,**  says  W.  H.  Thompson 
in  a  brilliant  and  instractive  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Plato's  PhsMlrus,  "  he  represents  himself  in  all  companies 
as  the  dullest  person  present.  Morally  the  purest,  he 
affects  to  be  the  slave  of  passion,  and  borrows  the  language 
of  gallantry  to  describe  a  benevolence  too  exalted  for  the 
comprehension  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  by  turns  an 
<pa(m^  a  vpoayioyov,  a  fuurrporos,  a  fiauvrticov,  disguising 
the  sanctity  of  his  trae  vocation  by  names  suggestive  of 
vile  or  ridiculous  images.  The  same  spirit  of  whimsical 
paradox  leads  him,  in  Xenophon's  Banquet,  to  argue  that 
his  own  satyr-like  visage  was  superior  in  b^uty  to  that  of 
the  handsomest  man  present.  That  thb  irony  was  to 
soine  extent  calculated  is  more<  than  probable ;  it  disarmed 
ridicule  by  anticipating  it ;  it  allayed  jealousy  and  propi- 
tiated envy ;  and  it  possibly  procured  him  admission  into 
gsy  circles  from  which  a  more  solemn  teacher  would  have 
been  excluded.    Bat  it  had  for  its  basis  a  real  greatness 


of  soul,  a  hearty  and  unaffected  disregard  of  public  opinion, 
a  perfect  disinterestedness,  an  entire  abnegation  of  self. 
He  made  himself  a  fool  that  others  by  his  folly  might  be 
made  wise;  he  humbled  himself  to  the  level  of  those 
among  whom  his  work  lay  that  he  might  raise  some  few 
among  them  to  his  own  level ;  he  was  <  all  things  to  all 
men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  win  some./ "  It  would 
seem  that  this  humorous  depreciation  of  his  own  great 
qualities,  this  pretence  of  being  no  better  than  his  neigh- 
bours, led  to  grave  misapprehension  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries. That  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  slanders  of 
the  Peripatetic  Aristozenus  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Socrates  was  further  a  man  of  sincere  and  fervent  piety. 
"No  one,"  says.Xenophon,  "ever  knew  of  hb  doing  or 
saying  anything  profane  or  unholy."  There  was  indeed 
in  the  popular  mythology  much  which  he  could  not  accept. 
It  was  incredible,  he  argued,  that  the  gods  should  have 
committed  acts  which  would  be  disgraceful  in  the  worst  of 
men.  Such  stories,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  the  inventions 
of  lying  poets.  But,  when  he  had  thus  purified  the  con- 
temporary polytheism,  he  was  able  to  reconcile  it  with  his 
own  steadfast. belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  intelligent 
and  beneficent  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  to  find  in  the 
national  ritual  the  means  of  satisfying  his  religious  aspira- 
tions. For  proof  of  the  existence  of  "the  divine,"  he 
appealed  to  the  providential  arrangement  of  nature,  to  the 
universality  of  the  belief,  and  to  the  revelations  and  warn> 
ings  which  are  given  to  men  through  signs  and  oracles. 
Thinking  that  tihe  soul  of  man  partook  of  the  divine,  he 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  its  immortality  as  an  article  of 
faith,  but  not  of  knowledge.  While  he  held  that,  the 
gods  alone  knowing  what  is  for  man's  benefit,  man  should 
pray,  not  for  particular  goods,  but  only  for  that  which  is 
good,  he  was  regular  in  prayer  and  punctual  in  sacrifice. 
He  looked  to  oracles  and  signs  for  guidance  in  those 
matters,  and  ih  those  matters  only,  which  could  not  be 
resolved  by  experience  and  judgment,  and  he  further 
supposed  himself  to  receive  special  warnings  of  a  miantic 
character  through  what  he  called  his  ''divine  sign"(8at/Aoi'iov, 
SatfJuSvwy  aiifiitov), 

Socratas*8  frequent  references  to  his  ** divine  sign"  were,  says 
Xenophon,  the  ori^n  of  the  charge  of  "introducing  new  dirinitiee" 
brought  uainit  him  hv  his  accusers,  and  in  early  Christian  times, 
amongst  Keoplatonic  pniloeophers  and  fitthers  of  the  church,  nve 
riM  to  the  notion  that  he  supposed  himself  to  be  attended  by  a 
"genius**  or  "demon.**  Similarly  in  our  own  day  spiritualuts 
have  attributed  to  him  the  belief— which  they  justify — ^in  "an 
intelligent  spiritual  being  who  accompanied  him  through  life,— in 
other  words,  a  guardian  spirit "  (A.  B.  Wallace).  But  the  very  pre- 
cise testimony  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  shows  plainly  that  Socrates 
did  not  regard  his  "  customary  sign  '*  either  as  a  divinity  or  as  a 

Seniua  Accordlnff  to  Xenophon,  the  sign  was  a  warning,  either  to 
0  or  not  to  do  which  it  would  be  folly  to  neglect,  not  superseding 
ordinarv  prudence,  but  'dealing  with  thoee  uncertainties  in  respect 
of  which  other  men  found  guidance  in  oracles  and  tokens ;  Socrates 
believed  in  it  profoundly,  and  never  disobeyed  it  According  to 
Plato,  the  sign  was  a  "voice"  which  warned  Socrates  to  refrain  from 
some  act  which  ha  contemplated ;  he  heard  it  frequently  and  on 
the  most  trifling  occasions ;  the  phenomenon  dated  from  his  early 
years,  and  was,  so  far  as  he  knew,  peculiar  to  himself.  These 
statements  have  been  variously  interpreted.  Thus  it  has  been 
maintained  that,  in  laying  claim  to  supernatural  revelations, 
Socrates  (1)  committed  a  pious  fraud,  (2)  indulged  his  "accustomed 
irony,*'  (8)  recognized  the  voice  of  conscience,  (4)  indicated  a  general 
belief  in  a  divine  mission,  (6)  described  "  the  inward  voice  of  hia 
individual  tact,  which  in  consequence  partly  of  his  experience  and 
penetration,  partly  of  his  knowledge  of^himself  and  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  what  was  m  harmony  with  his  individuality,  had  attoined 
to  an  unusual  accuracy,'*  (6)  was  mad  ("^tait  fou"),  being  subject 
not  only  to  hallucinations  of  sense  but  also  to  aberrations  of  reason. 
Xenophon's  testimony  that  Socrates  was  plainly  sincere  in  his 
belief  excludes  the  first  and  the  second  of  these  theories ;  the  char- 
acter of  the  warnings  given,  which  are  always  concerned,  not  with 
tile  moral  worth  of  actions,  but  with  their  uncertain  results,  warrants 
the  rejection  of  the  third  and  the  fourth  ;  the  fifth,  while  it  suffi- 
ciently att»nnts  for  the  matter  of  the  warning,  leaves  unexplained 
its  manner,  the  roeal  ntteranoe ;  the  sixth,  while  it  plausibly  exr 
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plaixis  the  manner  of  the  warning,  goea  herond  the  facta  when  it 
attribntea  to  it  irrationality  of  matter.  It  remaina  for  ua,  then, 
modifying  the  fifth  hypotheais,  that  of  Diderot,  Zeller,  and  othera, 
and  the  nxth,  that  of  Lilat  and  littr^  and  combining  the  two,  to 
aappoae  that  Socratea  waa  aabject,  not  indeed  to  deluaiona  of  mind, 
but  to  hallucinationa  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  ao  that  the  rational 
suggestions  of  his  own  brain,  exceptionally  valuable  in  conaequeoce 
of %e  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  his  highly  cultivated  tact,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  projected  without  him,  and  to  be  returned  to  him  through 
the  outward  ear.  It  appears  that,  though  in  aome  of  the  best 
known  inatances— for  example,  those  of  Cowper  and  Sidney 
Walker— hallucinations  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  otherwise  cloeely 
resembling  Soorates's  "divine  aign,**  have  been  accompanied  bv 
parfial  derangement  of  reason,  caaea  are  not  wanting  in  which 
"the  thoughts  transformed  into  external  senaorial  impresalona" 
are  perfectly  rational. 

The  eccentricity  of  Socrates's  life  waa  not  leas  remark- 
able than  the  oddity  of  his  appearance  and  the  irony  of  his 
conversation.    His  whole  time  was  spent  in  public, — in  the 
market-place,  the  streets,  the  gymnasia.     Thinking  with 
Dr  Johnson  Uiat  "  a  great  city  is  the  school  for  studying 
life,"  he  had  no  liking  for  the  country,  and  seldom  passed 
the  gates.      "Fields  and  trees,"  Plato  makes  him  say, 
'*  won't  teach  me  anything ;  the  life  of  the  streets  will." 
He  talked  to  all  comers, — to  the  craftsman  and  the  artist 
as  willingly  as  to  the  poet  or  the  politician, — questioning 
them  about  their  affairs,  about  the  processes  of  their  several 
occupations,  about  their  notions  of  morality,  in  a  word, 
about  familiar  matters  in  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
take  an  interest.     The  ostensible  purpose  of  these  inter- 
rogatories was  to  test,  and  thus  either  refute  or  explain, 
the  famous  oracle  which  had  pronounced  him  the  wisest  of 
men.     Conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  had  at  first 
imagined  that  the  Qod  was  mistaken.     When,  however, 
experience  showed  that  those  who  esteemed  themselves 
wise  were  unable  to  give  an  account  of  their  knowledge,  he 
had  to  admit  that,  as  the  oracle  had  said,  he  was  wiser 
than  others,  in  so  far  as,  whilst  they,  being  ignorant^  sup- 
posed themselves  to  know,  he,  being  ignorant,  was  aware 
of  his  ignorance.     Such,  according  to  the  Apology,  was 
Socrates's  account  of  his  procedure  and  its  results.     But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  statement  is  coloured  by  the  accus- 
tomed irony.     When  in  the  same  speech  Socrates  tells  his 
judges  that  he  would  never  from  fear  of  death  or  any 
other  motive  disobey  the  command  of  the  god,  and  that» 
if  they  put  him  to  death,  the  loss  would  be,  not  his,  but 
theirs,  since  they  would  not  readily  find  any  one  to  take 
his  place,  it  becomes  plain  that  he  conceived  himself  to 
hold  a  commission  to  educate,  and  was  consciously  seeking 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  lus  countr3rmen. 
His  end  could  not  be  achieved  without  the  sacrifice  of  self. 
His  meat  and  drink  were  of  the  poorest;  summer  and 
winter  his  coat  was  the  same ;  he  was  shoeless  and  shirt- 
less.   "  A  slave  whose  master  made  him  live  as  you  do,"  says 
a  sophist  in  the  Memotxibilia,  "  would  run  away."     But 
by  the  surrender  of  the  luxuries  and  the  comforts  of  life 
Socrates  secured  for  himself  the  independence  which  was 
necessary  that  he  might  go  about  his  appointed  business, 
and  therewith  he  was  content. 

His  message  was  to  all,  but  it  was  variously  received. 
Those  who  heard  him  perforce  and  occasionally  were  apt 
to  regard  his  teaching  either  with  indifference  or  with  irri- 
tation,— with  indifference  if,  as  might  be,  they  failed  to 
see  in  the  elenchus  anything  more  than  elaborate  trifling ; 
with  irritation  if,  as  was  probable,  they  perceived  that,  in 
spite  of  his  assumed  ignorance,  Socrates  was  well  aware  of 
the  result  to  which  their  enforced  answers  tended.  Amongst 
those  who  deliberately  sought  and  sedulously  cultivated 
his  acquaintance  there  were  some  who  attached  themselves 
to  him  as  they  might  have  attached  themselves  to  any 
ordinary  sophist,  conceiving  that  by  temporary  contact 
with  so  acute  a  reasoner  they  would  best  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  logomachies  of  Uie  law  courts,  the  assembly, 


and  the  senate.  Again,  there  were  others  who  nw  ili 
Socrates  at  once  master,  counsellor,  and  friend,  and  hoped 
by  pssociating  with  him  "  to  become  good  men  and  true, 
capable  of  doing  their  duty  by  house  and  household,  by 
relations  and  friends,  by  city  and  f ellow-^tisens  "  (Xeno- 
phon).  Finally,  there  was  a  little  knot  of  intimates  who, 
having  something  of  Soorates's  enthusiaam,  entered  more 
deeply  than  the  rest  into  his  principles,  and,  when  he  died, 
transmitted  them  to  the  next  generation.  Tet  even  those 
who  belonged  to  this  inner  circle  were  united,  not  by  any 
conmion  doctrine,  but  by  a  common  admiration  for  their 
master's  intellect  and  character. 

For  the  paradoxes  of  Socrales's  personality  and  the 
eccentricity  of  his  behaviour,  if  they  offended  the  many, 
fascinated  th^few.  "  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  in  my  con- 
dition," says  the  intoxicated  Alcibiades  in  Plato's  Syntr 
ponunif  "to  describe  the  singularity  of  Socrates's  character. 
But  I  will  try  to  tell  his  pndses  in  similitudes.  He  is 
like  the  piping  Silenes  in  the  statuaries'  shope^  which, 
when  you  open  them,  are  found  to  contain  images  of  gods. 
Or,  again,  he  is  like  the  satyr  Marsyas,  not  only  in  out- 
ward appearance — that,  Socrates,  you  will  yourself  allow — 
but  in  other  ways  also.  like  him,  you  are  given  to  frolic, 
— I  can  produce  evidence  to  that;  and,  above  all,  like 
him,  you  are  a  wonderful  musician.  Only  there  is  this 
difference, — what  he  does  with  the  help  of  his  instrument 
you  do  with  mere  words ;  for  whatsoever  man,  woman,  or 
child  hears  you,  or  even  a  feeble  report  of  what  you  have 
said,  is  struck  with  awe  and  possessed  with  acbniration. 
As  for  myself,  were  I  not  afraid  that  you  would  think  me 
more  drunk  than  I  am,  I  would  tell  you  on  oath  how  his 
words  have  moved  me, — ay,  and  how  they  move  me  stilL 
When  I  Usten  to  him  my  heart  beats  with  a  more  than 
Corybantic  excitement;  he  has  only  to  speak  and  my 
tears  flow.  Orators,  such  as  Pericles,  never  moved  me  in  ' 
this  way, — never  roused  my  soul  to  the  thought  of  my 
servile  condition ;  but  this  Marsyas  makes  me  think  that 
life  is  not  worth  living  so  long  as  I  am  what  I  am.  Even 
now,  if  I  were  to  listen,  I  could  not  resist.  So  there  is 
nothing  for  me  but  to  stop  my  ears  against  this  siren's 
song  and  fly  for  my  life,  that  I  may  not  grow  old  sitting 
at  his  feet  No  one  would  think  that  I  had  any  shame 
in  me ;  but  I  am  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  Socrates." 

Th€  Accuaaiion  and  iU  Causes. — ^The  life  led  by  Socrates 
was  not  likely  to  win  for  him  either  the  affection  ir  the 
esteem  of  the  vulgar.  Those  who  did  not  know  him  per^ 
sonally,  seeing  him  with  the  eyes  of  tJie  comic  poets,  con- 
ceived him  as  a  "  visionary"  (jurtiapoXjoyo^)  and  a  "  bore" 
(d&oXMrxns).  Those  who  had  faced  him  in  argument,  even 
if  they  had  not  smarted  under  his  rebukes,  hi^  at  any  rate 
winced  under  his  interrogatory,  and  regarded  him  in  con- 
sequence with  feelings  of  dislike  and  fear.  But  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  genius  and  the  ill-will  borne  towards  him  by 
individuals  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  acoiont  for 
the  tragedy  of  399.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  study 
the  circumstances  of  the  trial,  and  to  investigate  the 
motives  which  led  the  accusers  to  seek  his  death  and  the 
people  of  Athens  to  acquiesce  in  it 

Socrates  was  accused  (1)  of  denying  the  gods  recog- 
nized by  the  state  and  introducing  instead  of  them  strange 
divinities  (Sai/wvux),  and  (2)  of  corrupting  the  young. 
The  first  of  these  charges  rested  upon  the  notorious  fact 
that  he  supposed  himself  to  be  guided  by  a  divine  visitant 
or  sign  (Baifioviov),  The  second,  Xenophon  tells  us,  was 
supported  by  a  series  of  particular  allegations, — (a)  that  he 
taught  his  associates  to  despise  the  institutions  of  tiie  state, 
and  especially  election  by  lot ;  (b)  that  he  had  numbered 
amongst  .lus  associates  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  the  mo^ 
dangerous  of  the  representatives  of  the  oligarchical  and 
democratical  parties  respectively ;  (6)that  he  tao^^ht  th« 
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young  to  disobey  pAients  and  guardians  and  to  prefer  his 
own  autihority  to  theirs ;  (d)  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
quoting  nuschievouB  passages  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  the 
prcgudice  of  morality  and  democracy. 

It  is  plain  that  the  defence  was  not  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate a  hostile  jury.  Nevertheless,  it  is  at  first  sight 
difficult  to  understand  how  an  adverse  verdict  became 
possible.  If  Socrates  rejected  portions  of  the  conventional 
mythology,  he  accepted  the  established  faith  and  performed 
its  offices  with  exemplary  regularity.  If  he  talked  of  a 
fiai/iovtov,  the  Sat/jtoviov  was  no  new  divinity,  but  a  mantic 
sign  divinely  accorded  to  him,  presumably  by  the  gods  of 
the  state.  If  he  questioned  the  propriety  of  certain  of 
the  institutions  of  Athens,  he  was  prepared  to  yield  an  un- 
hesitating obedience  to  all  He  had  never  countenanced 
the  misdeeds  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  and  indeed,  by  a 
sharp  censure,  had  earned  the  undying  hatred  of  one  of 
them.  Duty  to  parents  he  inculcated  as  he  inctdcated 
other  virtues;  and,  if  he  made  the  son  wiser  than  the 
father,  surely  that  was  not  a  fault.  The  citation  of  a  few 
lines  from  the  poets  ought  not  to  weigh  against  the  clear 
evidence  of  his  large-hearted  patriotism ;  and  it  might  be 
suspected  that  the  accuser  had  strangely  misrepresented 
his  application  of  the  familiar  words. 

To  the  modem  reader  Xenophon's  reply,  of  which  the 
foregoing  paragraph  b  in  effect  a  summary,  will  prob- 
ably seem  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient.  But  it 
most  not  be  forgotten  that  Athenians  of  the  old  school 
approached  the  subject  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view.  Socrates  was  in  all  things  an  innovator, — in  reli- 
gion, inasmuch  as  he  sought  to  eliminate  from  the  theology 
of  his  contemporaries  "  those  lies  which  poets  tell " ;  in 
politics,  inasmuch  as  he  distrusted  several  institutions  dear 
to  Athenian  democracy;  in  education,  inasmuch  as  he 
waged  war  against  authority,  and  in  a  certain  sense  made 
each  man  the  measure  of  his  own  actions.  It  is  because 
Socrates  was  an  innovator  that  we,  who  see  in  him  the 
founder  of  philosophical  inquiry,  regard  him  as  a  great 
man ;  it  was  because  Socrates  was  an  innovator  that  old- 
fashioned  Athenians,  who  saw  in  the  new-fangled  culture 
the  origin  of  all  their  recent  distresses  and  disasters,  re- 
garded him  as  a  great  criminal.  It  is,  then,  after  all  in  no 
wise  strange  that  a  majority  was  found  first  to  pronounce 
him  guilty,  and  afterwards,  when  he  refused  to  make  any 
submission  and  professed  himself  indifferent  to  any  miti- 
gation of  the  penalty,  to  pass  upon  him  the  sentence  of 
death.  That  the  verdict  and  the  sentence  were  not  in  any 
way  illegal  is  generally  acknowledged. 

But,  &ough  the  popular  distrust  of  eccentricity,  the  irri- 
tation of  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals,  the  attitude 
of  Socrates  himself,  and  the  prevalent  dislike  of  the  intel- 
lectual movement  which  he  represented  go  far  to  account 
for  the  result  of  the  trial,  they  do  not  explain  the  occasion 
of  the  attack.  Socrates's  oddity  and  brusquerie  were 
no  new  things ;  yet  in  the  past,  though  they  had  made 
him  unpopular,  they  had  not  brought  him  into  the  courts. 
His  sturdy  resistance  to  the  demus  in  406  and  to  the 
Thirty  in  404  had  passed,  if  not  unnoticed,  at  all  events 
nnpunished.  His  political  heresies  and  general  unortho- 
dozy  had  not  caused  him  to  be  excluded  from  the  amnesty 
of  403.  Why  was  it,  then,  that  in  399,  when  Socrates's 
idiosyncrasies  were  more  than  ever  familiar,  and  when  the 
constitution  had  been  restored,  the  toleration  hitherto  ex- 
tended to  him  was  withdrawn  f  What  were  the  special 
circumstances  which  induced  three  members  of  the  patriot 
party,  two  of  them  leading  politicians,  to  unite  their  efforts 
against  one  who  apparently  was  so  little  formidable  t 

For  an  answer  to  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  look 
to  the  history  of  Athenian  politics.  Besides  the  oligarchical 
jiarty,  properly  so  called,  which  in  411  was  represented  by 


the  Four  Hundred  and  in  404  by  the  Thirty,  and  the  de- 
mocratical  party,  which  returned  to  power  in  410  and  in 
403,  there  was  at  Athens  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  a  party  of  ''moderate  oligarchs," 
antagonistic  to  both.  It  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  moderate  party  that  the  Four  Hundred  in  41 1  promised 
to  constitute  the  Five  Thousand,  and  that  the  Thirty  in 
404  actually  constituted  the  Three  Thousand.  It  was  in 
the  hope  of  realizing  the  aspirations  of  the  moderate  party 
that  Theramenes,  its  most  prominent  representative,  allied 
himself,  first  with  the  Four  Hundred,  afterwards  with  the 
Thirty.  In  411  the  policy  of  Theramenes  was  temporarily 
successful,  the  Five  Thousand  superseding  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. In  404  the  Thirty  outwitted  him ;  for,  though  they 
acted  upon  his  advice  so  far  as  to  constitute  the  Three 
Thousand,  they  were  careful  to  keep  all  real  power  in  their 
own  hands.  But  on  both  occasions  the  "  polity'' — for  such, 
in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  term,  the  constitution  of 
411-410  was,  and  the  constitution  of  404-403  professed  to 
be — was  insecurely  based,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before 
the  "  unmixed  democracy  "  was  restored.  The  programme 
of  the  '*  moderates  " — which  included  (1)  the  limitation  of 
the  franchise,  by  the  exclusion  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  panoply  of  a  hoplite  and 
thus  to  render  to  the  city  substantial  service,  (2)  the 
abolition  of  payment  for  the  performance  of  political 
functions,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  (3)  the  disuse  of  the  lot 
in  the  election  of  magistrates — found  especial  favour  with 
the  intellectual  class.  Thus  Alcibiades  and  Antiphon  were 
amongst  its  promoters,  and  Thucydides  commends  the  con- 
stitution established  after  the  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred  as 
the  best  which  in  his  time  Athens  had  ezgoyed.  Now  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  Socra^^es  disliked  election  by  lot  ; 
it  is  certain  that,  regarding  paid  educational  service  as  a 
species  of  prostitution,  he  would  account  paid  political 
service  not.  a  whit  less  odious ;  and  the  stress  laid  by  the 
accuser  upon  the  Homeric  quotation  (Hiadf  ii.  188-202^ 
— which  ends  with  the  lines  SaifUvi'f  drpifias  ^o,  koI 
aXXcDV  ^vOov  &KOV€  ota-to  ^/rrepot  curt  *  <rv  S'airroXc/ios-  Kai 
dfaXKt?,  ovre  won^  tv  roXcfup  ivapCOfiios  ov/  ivl  fiovkn — 
becomes  intelligible  if  we  may  suppose  that  Socrates,  like 
Theramenes,  wished  to  restrict  the  franchise  to  those  who 
were  rich  enough  to  serve  as  hoplites  at  their  own  expense. 
Thus,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  Socrates  was  a 
"moderate,"  and  the  treatment  which  he  received  from 
both  the  extreme  parties  suggests — even  if  with  Grote  we 
reject  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  (xiv.  5),  how,  when  Thera- 
menes was  dragged  from  the  altar,  Socrates  attempted  a 
rescue — that  his  sympathy  with  the  moderate  party  was 
pronounced  and  notorious.  Even  in  the  moment  of  demo- 
cratic triumph  the  "  moderates "  made  themselves  heard, 
Fhormisius  proposing  that  those  alone  should  exercise  the 
franchise  who  possessed  land  in  Attica ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  their  position  was  stronger  in  399  than 
in  403.  These  considerations  seem  to  indicate  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  indictment  of  Socrates  by  the  democratic 
politicians.  It  was  a  blow  struck  at  the  "moderates," 
Socrates  being  singled  out  for  attack  because,  though  not  a 
professional  politician,  he  was  the  very  type  of  the  malcon- 
tent party,  and  had  done  much,  probably  more  than  any 
man  living,  to  make  and  to  foster  views  which,  if  not  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  oligarchical,  were  confessedly 
hostile  to  the  "  unmixed  democracy."  His  eccentricity  and 
heterodoxy,  as  well  as  the  personal  animosities  which  he 
had  provoked,  doubtless  contributed,  as  his  accusers  had 
foreseen,  to  bring  about  the  conviction;  but,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  present  writer,  it  was  ttie  fear  of  what  may  be 
called  "philosophical  radicalism"  which  prompted  the 
action  of  Meletus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon.  The  result  did  not 
dh^appoint  their  expectations.     The  friends  of  Socrates 
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abandoned  the  straggle  and  retired  into  exile ;  and,  when 
they  returned  to  Athena,  the  most  prominent  of  them,  Plato, 
was  careful  to  confine  himself  to  theory,  and  to  announce 
in  emphatic  terms  his  withdrawal  from  the  practical  politics 
of  his  nativs  city. 

Method  and  Doctrine.— Qocn,\M  was  not  a  "philoaopher,"  nor 
yet  a  "  teacher,"  but  rather  an  "educator,"  having  for  his  function 
"to  rouse,  persuade,  and  rebuke "  (Plato,  Apology,  80  £).  Hence, 
in  examining  his  life's  work  it  is  proper  to  ask,  not  What  was  his 
philosophy  f  but  What  was  his  theory,  and  what  was  his  practice, 
of  education?  It  is  true  that  he  was  brought  to  his  theory  of 
education  by  the  study  of  previous  philosophies,  and  that  his 
practice  led  to  the  Platonic  revival;  but  to  attribute  to  him 
philosophy,  except  in  that  loose  sense  in  which  philosophy  is 
ascribed  to  one  who,  denying  the  existence  of  such  a  thing,  can 
give  an  account  of  his  disbelief,  is  misleading  and  even  erroneous. 

Socrates's  theoiy  of  education  had  for  its  basis  a  profound  and 
consistent  scepticism  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  not  only  rejected  the  con- 
flicting theories  of  the  physicists, ^f  whom  "some  conceived 
existence  as  a  unity,  others  as  a  plurality ;  some  affirmed  perpetual 
motion,  others  perpetual  rest ;  some  declared  becoming  and  perish- 
ing to  be  universal,  others  sltogether  denied  such  tnings,  — but 
also  condemned,  as  a  futile  attempt  to  transcend  the  limitations  of 
human  intelligence,  their  ^Xoao^la,  their  "  pursuit  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake."  Unconsciously,  or  more  probably  consciously, 
Socrates  rested  his  scepticism  upon  the  Protagorean  doctrine  that 
man  is  the  measure  of  his  own  sensations  and  feelinffs ;  whence  he 
inferred,  not  only  that  knowledge  such  as  the  phuosophers  had 
TOUght,  certain  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  law%  was  unattainable, 
but  also  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  had  authority  to 
overbear  the  opinions  of  another,  or  power  to  convey  instruction 
to  one  who  had  it  not  Accordingly,  wnereas  Protagoras  and  others, 
abandoning  physical  speculation  and  coming  forward  as  teachers  of 
culture,  claimed  for  themselves  in  this  new  field  power  to  instruct 
and  authority  to  dogmatize,  Socrates,  unable  to  reconcile  himself 
to  this  inconsistency,  proceeded  with  the  investigation  of  prin- 
ciples  until  he  found  a  resting-place,  a  vov  rnif  in  the  distinction 
between  ^ood  and  eviL  While  all  opinions  were  eaually  true,  of 
thaso  opinions  which  were  capable  of  being  translated  into  act 
some,  he  conceived,  were  as  working  hypotheses  more  serviceable 
than  others.  It  was  here  that  the  function  of  such  a  one  as  him- 
self beg^n.  Though  he  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to 
force  his  opinions  upon  another,  he  might  by  a  systematic  inter- 
rogatory lead  another  to  substitute  a  Mtter  opinion  for  a  worse, 
just  as  a  physician  by  appropriate  remedies  may  enable  his  patient 
to  substitute  a  healthy  sense  of  taste  for  a  morbid  onei  To  ad- 
minister such  an  interrogatory  and  thus  to  be  the  physician  of 
souls  was,  Socrates  thought,  his  divinely  appointed  duty ;  and, 
when  he  described  himseir  as  a  "talker  or  " converaer,*'  he  not 
only  negatively  distinguished  himself  from  those  who,  whether 
philosophers  or  sophist^  called  themselves  "  teachers  "  {StSd^KoXoi), 
but  also  positively  indicated  the  method  of  auestion  and  answer 
{diaXeKTucij)  which  he  consistently  preferred  and  nabitually  practised. 

That  it  was  in  this  way  that  Socrates  was  brought  to  regard 
"dialectic,"  "question  and  answer,"  as  the  only  admissible metnod 
of  education  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  no  matter  of 
mere  conjecture.  In  the  review  of  theories  of  knowledge  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  Plato's  TheeUttita  mention  Is  made  (172  B) 
of  certain  "  incomplete  Protagoreans,"  who  held  that,  while  all 
impressions  are  equally  true,  one  impression  is  better  than  another, 
ana  that  the  "  wise  man  "  is  one  who  by  his  arguments  causes  good 
impressions  to  take  the  place  of  bad  ones,  thus  reforming  the  soul 
of  the  individual  or  the  laws  of  a  state  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
of  the  physician  or  the  farmer  (166  D  sq.) ;  and  these  "  incomplete 
Prota^reans"  are  identified  with  Socrates  and  the  Socratics  by 
their  insistence  (167  D)  upon  the  characteristically  Socratic  distinc- 
tion between  disputation  and  dialectic,  as  well  as  by  other  familiar 
traits  of  Socratic  converse.  In  fact,  this  passage  becomes  intel- 
ligible and  significant  if  it  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  historical 
Socrates;  ana  by  teaching  ns  to  re^rd  him  as  an  "incomplete 
Protagorean  "  it  supplies  the  link  which  connects  his  phUosophical 
scepticism  with  his  dialectical  theory  of  education.  It  is  no  doubt 
possible  that  Socrates  was  unaware  of  the  closeness  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  Protagoras ;  but  the  fitct,  once  stated,  hardly  admits  of 
question. 

In  the  application  of  the  "dialectical"  or  "maieutic"  method 
two  processes  are  distinguishable, — the  destructive  process,  by  which 
the  worse  opinion  was  eradicated,  and  the  constructive  process,  by 
which  the  better  opinion  was  induced.  In  general  it  was  not 
mere  **  Ignorance"  with  which  Socrates  had  to  contend,  but  "ignor- 
ance mistaking  itself  for  knowled^  "  or  "  false  conceit  of  wisdom," — 
a  more  stubborn  and  a  more  formidable  foe,  who,  safe  so  lon^  as  he 
remained  in  his  entrenchments,  must  be  drawn  from  them,  circum- 
vented, and  surprised.  Accordingly,  taking  his  departure  from 
soiae  apparently  remote  principle  or  proposition  to  which  the  re- 
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spondent  yielded  a  ready  absent,  Socrates  would  draw  from  it  an 
unexpected  but  undeniable  consequence  which  was  plainly  incon- 
sistent with  the  opinion  impugned.  In  this  way  he  brought  his 
interlocutor  to  pass  judgment  upon  himself,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  "  doubt "  or  "  perplexity  "  (dwopla).     **  Before  I  ever  met 

ou,"  says  Meno  in  the  dialogue  which  Plato  called  by  his  name 
79  E),  "  I  was  told  that  you  spent  your  time  in  doubting  and  lead- 
ng  others  to  doubt ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  your  witcheries  and  spells 
have  brought  me  to  that  condition  ;  you  are  like  the  torpedo :  as 
it  benumbs  any  one  who  approaches  and  touches  it,  so  do  you. 
For  myself,  my  soul  and  iny  tongue  are  benumbed,  so  that  1  have 
no  answer  to  give  you."  Even  if,  as  often  happened,  the  respond- 
ent, baffled  and  disgusted  by  the  fXryxot  or  destructive  process,  at 
this  point  withdrew  from  the  inquiry,  he  had,  in  Socrates's  judg- 
ment, gained  something  ;  for,  whereas  formerly,  being  ignorant,  he 
had  supposed  himself  to  have  knowledge,  now,  being  ignorant,  he 
was  in  some  sort  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  and  accordingly  would 
be  for  the  future  more  ciroumspect  in  action.  If,  however,  havine 
been  thus  convinced  of  ignorance,  the  respondent  did  not  shrinE 
from  a  new  efibr^  Socrates  was  ready  to  aid  him  by  further  ques- 
tions of  a  suggestive  sort  Consistent  thinking  with  a  view  to  con- 
sistent action  being  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  Socrates  would  direct 
the  respondent's  attention  to  instances  analogous  to  that  in  hand, 
and  so  lead  him  to  frame  for  himself  a  generalization  from  which 
the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  moment  were,  as  far  as  might 
be,  excluded.  In  this  constructive  process,  though  the  element  of 
surprise  was  no  longer  necessary,  the  interrogative  form  was  studi- 
ously preserved,  because  it  secured  at  each  step  the  conscious  and 
responsible  assent  of  the  learner. 

6f  the  two  processes  of  the  dialectical  method,  the  Aryxot  or 
destructive  process  attracted  the  more  attention,  both  In  conse- 
quence of  its  novelty  and  because  many  of  those  who  willingly  or 
unwillingly  submitted  to  it  stopped  short  at  the  stage  of  "perplex- 
ity." But  to  Socrates  and  his  intimates  the  constructive  process 
was  the  proper  and  necessary  sequel  It  is  true  that  in  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato  the  destructive  process  is  not  always,  or  even  often, 
followed  by  construction,  and  that  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon 
construction  is  not  always,  or  even  often,  preceded  by  the  diytruc- 
tive  process.  There  is,  however,  in  this  nothing  surprising.  On 
the  one  hand,  Xenophon,  having  for  his  principal  purpose  the 
defence  of  his  master  against  vulgar  calumny,  seeks  to  show  by 
efiective  examples  the  excellence  of  his  positive  teaching,  and 
accordingly  is  not  careful  to  distinguish,  stiU  less  to  emphasise,  the 
negative  procedure.  On  the  other  hand,  Plato's  aim  being  not  so 
much  to  preserve  Socrates's  positive  teaching  as  rather  by  written 
words  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  self-scrutiny,  just  as  the  spoken 
words  of  the  master  had  stimulated  the  hearer,  he  is  compeUed 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  task  to  keep  the  constructive  element 
in  the  background,  knd,  where  Socrates  would  have  drawn  an  un- 
mistakable conclusion,  to  confine  himself  to  enigmatical  hints.  For 
example,  when  we  compare  Xenophon 's  Mcnvorabilia,  iv.  6,  2-4, 
with  Plato's  Buthyphro,  we  note  that,  while  in  the  former  the  in- 
terlocutor is  led  by  a  few  suggestive  questions  to  define  "  piety  " 
as  "the  knowledge  of  those  laws  which  are  concerned  with  the 
gods,"  in  the  latter,  though  on  a  further  scrutiny  it  appean  that 
"piety"  is  "that  part  of  justice  which  is  concerned  with  the 
service  of  the  gods,'  the  conversation  is  ostensibly  inconclusive. 
In  short,  Xenophon,  a  mere  reporter  of  Socrates's  conversations, 
cives  the  results,  but  troubles  himself  little  about  the  steps  which 
led  to  them  ;  Plato,  who  in  early  manhood  was  an  educator  of  the 
Socratic  type,  withholds  the  resulte  that  he  may  secure  the  advan- 
teges  of  the  elenctic  stimulus. 

What,  then,  were  the  positive  conclusions  to  which  Socrates 
carried  his  hearen!  and  how  were  those  positive  conclusions 
obtained  T  Tuminc  to  Xenophon  for  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
we  note  (1)  that  the  recorded  conversations  are  concerned  with 
practical  action,  political,  moral,  or  artistic ;  (2)  that  in  general 
there  is  a  process  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  through  a 
generalization,  expressed  or  implied ;  (8)  that  the  generalizations 
are  sometimes  rules  of  conduct,  justified  by  examination  of  known 
instances,  sometimes  definitions  similarly  esteblished.  Thus,  in 
Memorabilia,  iv.  1, 8,  Socrates  argues  from  the  known  instances  of 
horses  and  dogs  that  the  best  natures  stond  most  in  need  of  training, 
and  then  applies  the  generalization  to  the  instenoe  under  discus- 
sion, that  of  men  ;  and  in  iv.  6,  18-14,  he  leads  his  interlocutor 
to  a  definition  of  "the  good  citizen,"  and  then  uses  it  to  decide 
between  two  citizens  for  whom  respectively  superiority  is  claimed. 
Now  in  the  former  of  these  esses  the  process — which  Aristotle 
would  describe  as  "example"  (rapddrcyfia),  and  a  modem  mi^ht 
regard  as  "induction  "  of  an  uncritical  sort — sufficiently  axplaina 
itself.  The  conclusion  is  a  provisional  assurance  that  in  tho 
particular  matter  in  hand  a  certain  course  of  action  la,  or  is  not,  to 
ne  adopted.  But  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  of  explanation  about 
the  latter  case,  in  which,  the  generalization  being  a  definition, 
that  is  to  say,  a  declantion  that  to  a  given  term  the  interlocutor 
attaches  in  general  a  specified  meanin^^  the  conclusion  is  a  pro- 
▼isional  assurance  that  the  interlocutor  may,  or  may  not,  with- 
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tmi  falling  into  ineonsisteilcT,  apply  fhe  term  in  question  to  a 
certain  person  or  act  Moral  error,  Socrates  conoeived,  is  largely 
due  to  uie  iSUsappUcation  of  general  terms,  which,  once  affixed  to 
a  person  or  to  an  act,  poesiblv  in  a  moment  of  passion  or  prejudice, 
too  often  stand  in  the  way  of  sober  and  carefal  reflection.  It  was 
in  order  to  exclude  error  of  this  sort  that  Socrates  insisted  upon  rb 
i^i^$M  iat$&'Kov  with  iroKTucol  X67(u  for  its  basis,  fiy  requiring  a 
definition  and  the  refei'ence  to  it  of  the  act  or  person  in  question, 
he  sought  to  secure  in  the  individual  at  any  rate  consistency  of 
though  tj  and,  in  so  far,  consistency  of  action.  Accordingly  he 
spent  his  life  in  seeking  and  helping  others  to  seek  '*the  what" 
(t6  rO,  or  the  definition,  of  the  various  words  by  which  the  moral 
qnality  of  actions  is  described,  valuing  the  results  thus  obtained, 
not  as  eontributious  to  knowledge,  but  as  means  to  right  action  in 
the  multifarious  relations  of  life. 

While,  however,  Socrates  sought  neither  knowledge,  which  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  he  held  to  be  unattainable,  nor  yet, 
except  as  a  means  to  right  action,  true  opinion,  the  results  of  ob- 
servation accumulated  until  they  formed,  not  perhaps  a  system  of 
ethics,  but  at  any  rate  a  body  of  ethical  doctrine.  Himself  blessed 
^th  a  will  so  powerful  that  it  moved  almost  without  friction,  he 
fell  into  the  error  of  ignoring  its  operations,  and  was  thus  led  to 
regard  knowledge  as  the  sole  condition  of  well-doing  Where  there 
is  knowledge, — ^that  is  to  say,  practical  wisdom  {^fSnfffisX  the  only 
knowledge  which  he  recognized, — right  action,  he  conceived,  fol- 
lows of  itself;  for  no  one  knowingly  prefers  wliat  is  evil ;  and,  if 
there  are  cases  in  which  men  seem  to  act  against  knowledge,  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  is,  not  that  knowledge  and  wrongdoing  are 
compatible,  but  that  in  the  cases  in  question  the  supposed  know- 
ledge was  after  all  ignorance.  Virtue,  then,  is  knowledge,  knowledge 
at  once  of  end  and  of  means  irresistibly  realizing  itself  in  act. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  several  virtues  which  are  commonly  dis- 
tinguished are  essentially  one.  ''Eiety,"  "justice,"  "courage,'* 
and  "  temperance  **  are  the  names  which  "wisdom  "  bears  in  differ- 
ent spheres  of  action :  to  be  pious  is  to  know  what  is  due  to  the 
^ods :  to  be  just  is  to  know  wnat  is  due  to  men  ;  to  be  courageous 
IS  to  know  what  is  to  be  feared  and  what  is  not ;  to  be  temperate 
is  to  know  how  to  use  what  is  good  and  avoid  what  is  evil. 
Further,  inasmuch  as  virtue  is'  knowledge,  it  can  be  acquired  by 
education  and  trainings  though  it  is  certain  that  one  soul  has  by 
nature  a  greater  aptitude  than  another  for  such  acquisition. 

But,  if  virtue  is  knowledge,  what  has  this  knowledge  for  its  object  t 
To  this  Question  Socrates  replies.  Its  object  is  the  Good,  what, 
then,  is  tne  Good  f  It  is  the  useful,  ihe  advantageous.  Utility,  the 
immediate  utility  of  the  individual,  thus  becomes  the  measure  of 
conduct  and  the  foundation  of  all  moral  rule  and  legal  enactment 
Accordingly,  each  precept  of  which  Socrates  delivers  himself  is  re- 
commenoed  on  the  ground  that  obedience  to  it  will  promote  the 
pleasure,  t^e  comfort,  the  advancement,  the  wellbeing  of  the  indi- 
Tidual ;  and  Prodicus's  apologue  of  the  Choice  of  Heracles,  with  its 
commonplace  offers  of  worldly  reward,  is  accepted-  as  an  adequate 
statdment  of  the  motives  of  virtuous  action.  Of  the  graver  diffi- 
culties of  ethical  theory  Socrates  has  no  conception,  hsving,  as  it 
would  seem,  so  perfectly  absorbed  the  lessons  of  what  Plato  calls 
"lK>litioal  virtue"  that  morality  has  become  with  him  a  second 
DJ^ne,  and  the  scmtiny  of  its  credentials  from  an  external  stand- 
point has  ceased  to  be  possible.  His  theory  la  indeed  so  little 
BTStamatio  that»  wheress,  as  has  been  seen,  virtue  or  wisdom  has 
the  Good  for  its  object,  he  sometimes  identifies  the  Good  with  virtue 
or  wisdom,  thus  falling  into  the  error  which  Plato  {JUpublic,  vi. 
505  G),  perhaps  with  distinct  reference  to  Socrates,  ascribes  to 
certain  ''cultivated  thinkers."  In  short,  the  ethical  theory  of 
Socrates,  like  the  rest  of  his  teaching,  is  by  confession  unscientific ; 
it  is  the  statement  of  the  convictions  of  a  remarkable  nsture,  which 
statement  emerges  in  the  course  of  an  appeal  to  the  individual  to 
study  consistency  in  the  inter]>retation  of  traditional  rules  of  con- 
duct. For  a  critical  examination  of  the  ethical  teaching  which  is 
here  described  in  outline,  see  £thic8. 

Ths  Soeratiet, 
It  has  been  seen  that  so  far  from  having  any  system,  physical 
or  metaphysical,  to  enunciate,  Socrates  regeectd  *'the  pursuit  of 
knowlei&e  for  its  own  sake  "  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare. — a  delusion, 
inasmuch  as  knowledge,  properly  so  called,  is  unattainable,  and  a 
snare,  in  so  far  as  the  pursuit  of-  it  draws  us  away  from  the  study 
of  conduct  He  has  therefore  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  a  philosophical  school.  But  he  had  made  some  tentative 
contributions  to  a  theory  of  morality ;  he  had  shown  both  in  his 
life  and  in  his  death  that  his  principles  stood  the  test  of  practical 
application;  he  had  invented  a  method  having  for  its  end  the  recti- 
fication of  opinion ;  and,  above  all,  he  hsd  asserted  "the  autonomy 
of  the  individual  intellect"  Accordingly,  not  one  school  but 
several  schools  sprang  un  amongst  his  associates,  those  of  them 
who  had  a  turn  for  spectilation  taking  severaUy  firom  his  teaching 
so  much  ss  their  pre-exiiting  tendencies  and  convictions  allowed 
them  to  assimilate.  Thus  iiristippus  of  Cyrene  interpreted  hedo- 
nisticsUy  the  theoretical  morali^ ;  Antisthenes  the  Cynic  copied 


and  caricatured  the  austere  example ;  Euclides  of  Megara  prac- 
tised and  nerverted  the  elenctio  method;  Plato  the  Academic, 
accepting  the  whole  of  the  Socratic  teaching,  first  developed  it 
harmonioualy  in  the  sceptical  spirit  of  its  author,  and,  afterwards 
conceiving  that  he  had  found  m  Socrates's  agnosticism  the  germ 
of  a  philosophy,  proceeded  to  construct  a  system  which  should 
embrace  at  once  ontology,  physics,  and  ethics.  From  the  four 
schools  thus  established  sprang  subsequently  four  other  schools. — 
the  Epicuretos  being  the  natnxal  succertjrs  of  the  Cyrenaics.  the 
Stoics  of  the  Cynics,  the  Sceptics  of  the  Megarians,  and  the  Peri- 
patetics of  the  Academy.  In  this  way  the  teaching  of  Socrates 
made  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  post -Socratic  philo- 
sophy. Of  the  influence  which  he  exercised  upon  Aristippnii, 
Antisthenes,  and  Euclides,  the  "incomplete  Socratics,"  as  they 
are  commonl]r  called,  as  well  as  upon  the  ''complete  Socratic 
Plato,  sometlung  must  now  be  said. 

The  "  incomplete  Socratics "  were,  like  Socratci»,  sceptics ;  but, 
whereas  Aristippus,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  contact  with  Pro- 
tagorean&sm  before  he  made  acouaintance  with  Socrates,  came  to 
scepticism,  as  Protagoras  had  done,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pluralists,  Antisthenes,  like  his  former  master  Gorgias,  and  Euclides, 
m  whom  the  ancients  rightly  saw  a  successor  of  Zeno,  came  to 
scepticism  from  the  standpoint  of  Eleatic  monism.  In  other  words, 
Anstippus  was  sceptical  because,  taking  into  accoimt  the  subjective 
element  in  sensation,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  regard  what 
are  called  "things"  as  successions  ef  feelings,  which  reelings  are 
themselves  absolutely  distinct  from  one  another  ;  while  Antif>thene8 
and  Euclides  were  sceptical  because,  like  Zeno,  they  did  not  under- 
stand how  the  same  thing  could  at  the  same  moment  bear  various 
and  inconsistent  epithets,  and  conseouently  conceived  all  predica^ 
tion  which  was  not  identical  to  be  illegitimate.  Thus  Arutippus 
recognized  only  feelings,  denying  things ;  Antisthenes  recognized 
things,  denying  attributions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  matter 
Euclides  was  at  one  with  liim.  For,  tnough  since  Schlciennacher 
many  historians,  unnecessarily  identifying  tne  tllStp  4A\m.  of  Plato's 
Sophitt  with  the  Megarians,  have  ascrib^  to  Euclides  a  theory  of 
"ideas,"  and  on  the  strength  of  this  single  passsge  thus  con« 
jecturally  interpreted  have  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  history  of 
Megarianism,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  see  how.  if  the  founder 
of  tne  school  had  broken  loose  from  the  trammels  of  the  Zenonian 
paradox,  his  successors,  and  amount  them  Stilpo,  should  have  re- 
conciled themselves,  as  they  certainly  did,  to  the  Cynic  denial  of 
predicatioOi 

While  the  "  incomplete  Socratics  "  made  no  attempt  to  oveipass 
the  limits  which  Socrates  had  imposed  upon  himself,  witlan  those 
limits  they  occupied  each  his  department  Aristippus,  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  drawn  to  Athens  by  the  fame  of  Socrates,  and  retained 
there  by  the  sincere  affection  which  he  conceived  for  him.  inter- 
preted the  ethical  doctrine  of  Socrates  In  accordance  with  his  own 
theory  of  pleasure,  which  iir  its  turn  came  under  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  Socrates's  theory  of  ^pdirticit.  Contrariwise,  Antisthenes, 
a  rugged  but  not  ungenerous  nature,  a  hater  of  pleasure,  troubled 
himuMlf  little  about  ethical  theory  and  g^ve  his  life  to  the  imita- 
tion of  his  master's  asceticism.  Virtue,  he  held,  depended  upon 
"works,"  not  upon  aiguments  or  lessons;  all  that  was  necessary 
to  it  was  the  strength  of  a  Socrates  (Diog.  Laert.,  vi  11).  Yet 
here  too  the  Socratic  theory  of  4>pli»iiait  hsd  a  qualifying  efiect :  so 
that  Cyrenaic  hedonism  and  Cynic  asceticism  sometimes  exhibit 
unexpected  approximations  The  teaching  of  Euclides,  though  the 
Good  is  still  supposed  to  be  the  highest  ooject  of  knowledge,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  ethical  element ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  deficiency  the  dialectic  of  Socrates  degenerated  in  Me^puian 
hands,  first  into  a  series  of  exercises  in  fallacies,  secondly  into  a 
vulgar  and  fhtile  eristic  In  fact,  the  partial  Socraticisms  of  the 
incomplete  Socratics  necessarily  suffered,  even  within  their  own 
narrow  limits,  by  the  dismemberment  which  the  system  had  .under- 
^ne.  Apparentiy  the  maieutic  theory  of  education  was  not  valued 
by  any  of  the  three;  and,  however  this  may  be,  they  deviated 
from  Socratic  tradition  so  far  as  to  establish  schools,  snd,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  take  fees  like  the  professional  educators  called  Sophists. 

Of  the  relations  in  which  the  metaphysic  of  Plato  stood  to  the 
Socratic  search  for  definitions  there  are  of  necessity  almost  as  many 
theories  as  there  are  interpretations  of  the  Platonic  system.  Henc<* 
in  this  place  the  writer  must  content  himself  with  a  summary  state- 
ment or  his  own  views.  Initiated  into  philoeophical  speculation 
by  the  Heraclitean  Cratylus,  PUto  began  his  intellectual  life  as  an 
sbsolute  sceptic,  the  followers  of  Heraclitus  having  towards  thp 
end  of  the  oth  century  pushed  to  its  conclusion  the  unconscious 
scepticism  of  their  master.  There  would  have  been  then  nothing 
to  provoke  surprise,  if,  leaving  speculation,  Plato  had  ^ven  him- 
seli  to  politics.  In  407,  however,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  who  crave  to  his  thoughts  a  new  direction.  '  Plato  now 
found  an  occupation  for  his  intellectual  energies,  as  Socrates  had 
done,  in  the  scmtiny  of  his  belief  and  the  systematization  of  his 
principles  of  action.  But-  it  was  not  until  the  catastrophe  of  809 
that  Flato  gave  himself  to  hii  life's  work.  An  ^xile,  out  off  from 
political  ambitions,  be  came  forward  as  the  author  of  dialogues 
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wbich  timed  at  producing  upon  naden  the  aune  effect  which  the 
Toiee  of  the  iHMter  had  produced  upon  hearers.  For  a  time  he  was 
content  thus  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Socrates,  and  of  this  period 
we  haye  records  in  thoee  dialogoee  which  an  commonly  designated 
Socratic.  Bat  Flato  had  too  decided  a  bent  for  metaphysics  to 
linger  long  over  propedeutic  studies.  Graying  knowledge — not 
merely  proTisional  and  subjectire  knowledge  of  ethical  concepts, 
such  as  that  which  had  satisfied  Socrates,  but  knowledge  of  .the 
causes  and  laws  of  the  uniyerae,  such  as  that  which  the  physicists 
had  sooflht— he  asked  himself  what  was  necesaary  that  the  "  right 
opinion^  which  Socrates  had  obtained  by  abstraction  from  psrticmar 
instances  might  be  converted  into  "  knowledge  "  properly  so  called 
In  this  way  Flato  was  led  to  assume  for  every  Socratic  universal 
a  corresponding  unitv,  eternal,  immutable,  supraaensual,  to  be  the 
canse  of  thoee  particulars  which  Ire  called  by  the  common  name.  On 
this  assumption  the  Socratic  definition  or  statement  of  :;he  **  what " 
of  the  univeraal,  being  obtained  by  the  inspection  of  particulara, 
in  some  sort  represented  the  unity,  form,  or  "  idea "  m>m  which 
they  derived  their  characteristics,  and  in  so  far  was  valuable :  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  inspection  of  the  particulars  was  partial  and 
imperfect,  the  Socratic  definition  was  only  a  partial  and  imperfect 
repreaentation  of  the  eternal,  immutable,  supraaensusHdea.  How, 
then,  was  the  imperfect  representation  of  the  idea  to  be  converted 
into  a  perfect  repreaentation  f  To  this  (question  Plato's  answer  was 
vague  and  tentative.  By  constant  revision  of  the  provisional  defini- 
tions which  imperfectly -represented  the  ideas  he  hoped  to  bring 
them  into  such  shapes  that  they  should  culminate  in  the  de- 
finition of  the  supreme  principle,  the  Oood,  from  which  the. ideas 
themselves  derive  their  being.  If  in  this  way  we  could  pass  from 
uncertified  general  notions,  reflections  of  idess,  to  the  Good,  ao 
as  to  be  able  to  say,  not  only  that  the  Quod,  causes  the  ideas  to  be 
what  thej  are,  but  also  that  the  Oood  causes  the  ideas  to  be  what 
we  conceive  them,  we  might  infer,  he  thought,  that  our  definitions, 
hitherto  provisional,  are  adequate  representations  of  real  existences. 
But  theTlatonism  of  this  period  had  another  ingredient  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  Eleatic  Zeno  had  rested  his  denial  of  plural- 
ity upon  certain  supposed  difficulties  of  nredication,  and  that  they 
continued  to  perplex  Ajtisthenes  as  well  as  perhaps  Euclides  and 
others  of  Plato's  contemporaries.  These  difficulties  must  be  dis- 
posed of  if  the  new  philosophy  was  to  hold  its  ^und ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, to  tho  fundamenlAl  assertion  of  the  existence  of  eternal 
idimntable  ideas,  the  objects  of  knowled^,  Flato  added  two  sub- 
ordinate propositions,  namely,  (1)  "the  idea  ia  immxment  in  the 
particular,"  and  (2)  <*  there  is  an  idea  wherever  a  plurality  of 
particulan  is  called  by  the  same  name."  Of  these  propositions  the 
one  was  intended  to  explain  the  attribution  of  various  and  even 
inconsistent  epithets  to  the  same  particular  at  the  same  time, 
whilst  the  other  was  neceasary  to  make  this  erplanation  available 
in  the  case  of  common  terms  other  than  the  Socratic  univerals. 
Such  was  the  Platomsm  of  the  Btpublie  and  the  Phado,  a  provi- 
sional ontology*  with  a  acheme  of  acientific  reaearch,  which,  aa  Plato 
honeatly  conleased,  was  no  more  than  an  unrealized  aspiration.  It 
was  the  non- Socratic  element  which  made  the  weakness  of  this 
the  earlier  theoiy  of  ideas.  Plato  soon  saw  that  the  hypothesis  of 
the  idea's  immanence  in  particulan  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  its 
unity,  whiUt  as  a  theory  of  predication  that  hypothesis  was  in- 
sufficient, becauae  applicable  to  particulan  only,  not  to  the  ideas 
themselves.  But  witn  clearer  views  about  relations  and  negations 
the  pandox  of  Zeno  ceased  to  perplex ;  and  with  the  consequent 
withdnwal  of  the  two  supplementary  articles  the  development  of 
the  fundamental  assumption  of  ideas,  eternal,  immutable,  supn- 
sensual,  might  be  attempted  afresh.  In  the  more  definite  theoi^ 
which  Plato  now  propounded  the  idea  was  no  longer  a  Socntic  urn- 
versal,  perfected  and  nypostatized,  but  nther  the  perfect  ^pe  of  a 
natural  kind,  to  which  type  its  imperfect  membere  were  related  by 
imitation,  whilst  this  relation  was  metaphysically  explained  by 
means  of  a  "  thoroughgoing  idealism  "  (R.  V.  Archer-Hind).  Thus, 
whereas  in  the  earlier  theory  of  ideas  the  ethical  univeraak  of 
Socntes  had  been  held  to  have  a  first  claim  to  hvpoatatization  in 
the  world  of  ideas,  they  are  now  peremptorily  excluded,  whilst  the 
idealism  which  reconciles  plurality  ana  unity  gives  an  entirely  new 
significance  to  so  much  of  the  Socntic  element  as  is  still  retamed. 
The  growth  of  the  metaphysical  system  necessarily  influenced 
Plato's  ethical  doctrines  ;  but  here  his  final  position  ia  leas  remote 
from  that  of  Socntes.  Content  in  the  purely  Socntic  period  to 
elabonte  and  to  record  ethical  definitions  such  as  Socntes  himself 
might  have  propounded,  as  soon  as  the  theory  of  ideas  ofTered  itself 
to  Plato's  imagination  he  looked  to  it  for  the  foundation- of  ethics 
as  of  all  other  sciences.  Though  in  the  earlier  ages  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  atate  a  aound  t^tilitarian  monlity  of  the  Socntic 
sort  waa  uaeful,  nay  valuable,  the  monlity  of  the  future  ahould, 
he  thought,  rest  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  Good.  Such  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Befnihlic,  But  with  the  revision  of  the  metaphysical 
system  came  a  complete  chauffe  in  the  view  which  Plato  took  of 
ethics  and  its  prospects.  Whilst  in  the  previous  period  it  had 
ranked  as  the  nret  of  scic  uces,  it  was  now  no  longer  a  science ; 
becaose,  though  Good  absolute  still  occupied  the  firat  plaoe.  Good 


relative  and  all  its  various  forms — ntstioe,  tamperuiee^  eonrsgef 
wisdom — not  bein^  idess,  were  incapable  of  beinc  **  known. "  Henoo 
it  is  that  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  later  dialogues  bean  an  in- 
telligible, thon|g;h  perhaps  unexpected,  reeemblanoe  to  the  simple 
practical  teaching  of  the  unphiloeophical  Socntes. 

Yet  throughout  these  revolutions  of  doctrine  Plato  was  ever  true 
to  the  Socntic  theory  of  education.  His  manner  indeed  changed  ; 
for,  whereas  in  the  earlier  dialogues  the  chancteiisties  of  the 


"The  wft  sad  intricate  diaeome. 
The  wit  that  ualcaB  na  tolerant  perfocoa, 
Tlia  m  jatte  legend,  and  the  Tene  that  dropa 
Aa  anowllalcea  ahower  on  wlntrr  foreat  topa. 
The  oocationa  worldng  wedga-Uke  to  the  prooT, 
The  thnada  ct  vnjtt  from  old  nUgion'a  woof; 
The  ooorteona  akill  of  keen  rebokea  that  ehida 
The  leamer'a  folly  and  the  aophtet'i  pride  "— 

an  studiously  and  skilfully  preserved,  in  the  later  dialogue:* 
Socntes  fint  becomes  metaphysical,  then  ceases  to  be  protsgoni&t, 
and  at  last  diaappean  from  the  scene.  But  in  the  later  dklognea, 
as  in  the  earlier,  Plato's  aim  is  the  aim  which  Socntes  in  his  con- 
versation never  lost  sight  of^  namely,  the  dialectiod  improvement 
of  the  learner. 

BMioffrupkif.  Of  the  hlatorles  of  Greek  phHoaophy  enninented  in  tbe  srtlcia 
TaMMXKJvtar  the  moat  important  for  the  atndy  of  Boeratea'a  life  and  vock  ia 
Zellei'a  PhOetopkU  d.  Oritehtn.  The  part  in  qneatlon  haa  bean  tmalated  into 
Engliah  under  the  title  of  SoeraUi  and  tht  SoenU  :  ScAogb,  London,  IBH. 
Bchwegler'a  Ge$AickU  d.  grieeki$chen  PJtOoMpftit  wffl  alao  be  fonnd  inatmctive. 
It  ia  plainlj  impoaaible  to  aappljr  here  andi  a  liat  of  apedal  treatiaea  aa  ia 
gfTenV  Ueberweg  in  hia  GnmdriM  d.  GcidUdUc  d.  Fkilet^it,  and  attll  mora 
ao  to  proTide  a  eomplete  bibliography.  Bat  the  following  aooroaa  of  informa- 
tion maj  be  mentioned  :~F.  Sehleicrmachar,  **  Ueber  d.  werth  d.  Bokntca  ala 
Fhfloaophen,**  In  Alk.  d.  BnUiur  Akad.  d.  Wimemaek,,  1818,  and  IFMbe,  UL, 
L  287-808,  tnnalated  Into  EncUah  hy  C.  ThirliraU,  in  tha  PJMIoeojAkol  M^tewm, 
Ckmbridge,  1888,  iL  588-W5 :  L.  F.  Ltiut,  i>«iMBumii«&iefa<i^  PBna,18B8, 1860, 
reviewed  by  B.  Littr«  in  Midselm*  tt  Mid^ehu,  Faria,  18TS:  O.  Grote,  Fiitory 
o/Grmee,  eh.  IxvUL,  and  Flato  and  tk*  tUktr  C!»ai|MMii(m«- q/ Sofcraio^  London, 
1865;  C.  F.  Hermann,  Dt  Soenii$  oentaalonbai^  Gdtti^an,  1864:  W.  B. 
ThompaoB,  Tkt  Pkmdnu  of  Ptato^  London,  1868,  Appendix  I. ;  T.  WQdaaer,  D. 
PteMo9i*d.WUkn$  M  SoknUm,  *c,  Innabrnck,  1877.  For  the  view  takm 
in  the  present  arttele  with  regard  to  the  &u/i^tar,  aea  the  writai'a  paper 
"On  the  iaifuhftar  of  Socratea,"  in  tkb  Journal  nfPkiloion,  v. ;  and  oomp.  Chr. 
Melnera,  KenaueUf  vkOooofikioAo  Sdirifton,  Leipaic,  1778— **  in  momenta  of 
'Schwirmerei'  Boeratea  took  for  the  voice  of  an  attendant  genioa  what  waa  In 
reality  an  inatantaneoos  preacntiment  in  regard  to  the  iaane  of  a  oootempteted 
act**  Fora  fuller  atatement  of  the  writer'a  Tiew  of  Fhito'a  relatione  to  Boomtes, 
aee  a  paper  on  Flaio'a  JlQmMie,  tL  600  D  eg.,  in  ihB  Journal  qfPhiloloM,  x.,  and 
a  aerlea  of  papera  on  "  Plato'a  later  Theory  of  Ideaa,^  In  vols,  x.,  xL,  nil.,  xiv.  of 
the  aame  periodicaL    Oomp.  Soraisrs  and  (by  all  meaoe)  Braica.    (H.  JA.) 

BOCELATESf  church  historian.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  (425-450)  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
n.  (the  first  thorou^y  Byzantine  emperor)  at  least  six 
church  histories  were  written  in  Qreek  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  empire, — those,  namely,  of  Philostorgius 
the  Arian,  of  Philippos  Sidetes,  of  Socrates,  of  ^Sozomen, 
of  Theodoret,  and  of  Hesychius.  Of  these  the  firsts  no 
longer  extant  except  in  fragments,  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  important.  Those  of  Philip  and  of  Hesychius  (the 
former  an  untrustworthy  and  dreary  performance)  have 
also  perished.  The  remaining  three  are  now  our  main 
sources  for  church  history  from  Ck)nstantine  to  Theodosius 
n.  None  of  them  has  ventured  upon  a  fresh  treatment 
of  the  period  dealt  with  by  Eusebius;  all  three  begin 
their  narratives  about  the  point  where  his  closes.  Ia  the 
West  the  Church  Hittofy  of  that  author  had  abready  been 
continued  by  Rufinus  and  his  ChronieU  by  Jerome,  and 
the  work  of  Rufinus  was  certainly  known  to  the  Byzantines. 
Nor  did  these  write  independently  of  each  other,  for 
SozoMEK  {q.v,)  certainly  had  before  him  the  work  of  So- 
crates, and  Thbodokbt  (^r.v.)  knew  one  or  both  of  them. 
The  three  histories  together  became  known  in  the  West 
from  the  6th  century  &ough  the  selection  which  Gassio- 
dorus  caused  to  be  made  from  them,  and  it  is  to  this  selec- 
tion (if  we  leave  Rufinus  and  Jerome  out  of  account)  that 
the  Middle  Ages  were  mainly  indebted  for  all  they  knew 
of  the  Arian  controversies,  and  of  the  period  generally 
between  the  councils  of  Nice'and  Ephesus. 

The  'Eic*cA€o-Munrt#c^  •I<rro/9a»  of  Socrates,  still  complete;, 
in  several  books,  embracing  the  period  from  306  to  439, 
was  written  about,  or  at  all  events  not  later  than,  440. 
He  was  bom  and  brought  up  at  Constantinople ;  the  data 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  can  hardly  l^ve  been  be- 
fore 385.  Of  the  facts  of  his  life  we  know  practicallj 
nothing,  except  that  he  was  not  a  cleric  but  a  "scholaa- 
ticns''  or  advocate.    Of  the  ooeanon,  plaii,  and  object  of 
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bis  work  he  has  himaelf  informed  us  in  the  prolognes  to 
his  first,  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  books.  It  is  dedicated 
to  one  Theodoms,  who  had  urged  him  to  write  sach  a  his- 
tory. He  had  no  thorough  preparation  for  the  task,  and 
for  the  period  down  to  the  death  of  Constantius  (361) 
was  practically  dependent  on  Rnfinns.  His  work  finished, 
he  became  a  stodent  of  Athanasios  and  came  to  see  how 
untrustworthy  his  goide  had  been.  He  accordingly  re- 
wrote his  first  two  books,  and  it  is  only  this  revision  that 
has  reached  us.  The  chief  sources  from  which  he  drew 
were--(l)  the  Ckmn^  Eittory,  the  Life  of  Conataniine, 
and  the  theological  works  of  Eusebios;  (2)  the  Chftreh 
Hitiory  of  Rnfinns ;  (8)  the  works  of  Athanasius ;  (4)  the 
no  longer  extant  2vvay«*yi^  rwv  Svi^ucwv  of  the  Mace- 
donian and  semi-Arian  Sabinns, — a  collection  with  com- 
montaries  of  acts  of  councils,  brought  down  to  the  reign  of 
Tlieodosins  L  (this  was  a  main  source) ;  (5)  collections  of 
letters  by  members  of  the  Arian  and  orthodox  parties; 
(6)  the  AnoonUm  of  Epiphanius ;  ^7)  works  of  Aichelaus, 
Gregory  of  Laodicea,  Eragrius,  FkUadius,  orations  of  Nes- 
torins,  Ae.  Theological  literature  proper — as,  for  example, 
the  writings  of  the  Gappadodans — ^he  quite  neglected. 
On  the  oti^er  hand,  he  appears  to  have  known  some  of 
Origeu's  work,  and  the  Apdogiapro  Origene  of  Funphilus. 
It  is  to  Origen  and  Origan's  immediate  disd^ples  tiiat  he 
refers  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  old  church  wnters,"  or  of 
**  the  Ghristzan  philoeoj^ers  ";  the  last  designation^  how- 
OTer,  also  includes  the  monks.  Jeep  alleges,  but  does  not 
adduce  any  adequate  proof,  that  Socrates  made  use  of 
Philostorgius.  As  reguds  profane  history  his  materials 
were  exceedingly  defective.  Thus,  for  example^  he  con- 
fesses his  reason  for  not  relating  the  political  history  of 
CoDstantine  to  be  that  he  has  been  unable  to  ascertain 
anything  about  it  Jeep  has  instituted  an  examination 
into  the  /ojfi,  containing  historical  notes,  made  use  of  by 
our  author  with  the  folLwing  results.  His  chronologiccd 
data  with  the  facts  he  appends  to  them  are  of  the  highest 
Tsive,  especially  in  those  cases  where,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens^ data  are  preserved  which  are  less  precisely  given  m 
other  fasti  and  chronicles.  Somewhere  al)out  ue  year 
395-400  his  use  of  these  precisely  dated  records  of  profane 
history  comes  to  an  end.  From  this  point  his  information 
is  purely  ecclesiastical  (dates  of  ordmadon  and  death  of 
bii^ops  and  the  like);  that  is  to  say,  he  makes  use  of 
chnrch  fastL  The  secular  fasti  of  Socrates  come  down 
predsely  to  the  same  point  as  those  which  lay  in  the  first 
rank  b^ore  Idatius.^  His  reckonings  by  Olympiads  are 
generally  wrong,  the  error  arising  not  from  any  systematic 
source  but  merely  from  carelessness.  It  is  not  altogether 
impossible^  however,  after  all  that  Socrates  may  have 
taken  the  historical  data  of  his  fasti  at  second  hand  from 
the  profane  historians.  He  certainly  made  use  of  Eutro- 
plus;  but  that  he  had  any  recourse,  to  Eunapius  and 
Olympiodorus  is  more  doubtful,  and  indeed  would  be  quite 
improbable  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  Philostorgius 
before  him.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  known 
the  works  of  Dexippus  and  Zosimus.  But  he  is  greatly 
-ndebted  to  onl  tradition  and  to  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses^ eq>ec]aUy  of  members  of  the  Novatian  com- 
munity  in  Constantinople ;  something  also  he  has  set  down 
from  personal  jmowledge.  The  contents  of  the  dosing 
books  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  oral  tradition, 
&om  the  narratives  of  friends  and  countrymen,  from  what 
was  still  generally  known  and  current  in  the  capital  about 
past  events^  and  from  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day. 
The  tbadJQgiail  |KMiti<m  of  Socntfls,  ao  &r  Ms  he  cen  be  said  to 
i  had  one,  ia  st  ooee  diacloeed  in  hia  unlimited  admiration  for 
All  the  enemiea  of  the  greet  Aleiandrien  he  renrds 
t  mtptj  sad  vsia  oheeoimtifta ;  for  the  orthodoxy  of  hia 
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hero  he  appeala  to  Athanasiaa.  Cloaely  connected  with  hia  high 
regard  for  Origen  are  hia  appreciation  or  acience  generail  j  and  the 
moderation  of  hia  judgment  on  all  dogmatic  a  uestiona  Aoooiding 
to  him,  AXipuH^  voiMa  ia  quite  indiapenaable  within  the  church ; 
many  Greek  nhiloeophers  were  not  far  from  the  knowledge  of  God, 
aa  ia  proved  dy  their  triumphant  arguments  against  atheiata  and 
gainaayera  of  dirine  proyidenoe.  The  apostles  did  not  set  them- 
eelrea  against  the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  science ;  Paul  had 
even  made  a  thorough  study  of  them  himselt  The  Scriptures,  it 
ia  true,  contain  all  that  appertains  to  faith  and  life,  but  give  no 
clue  to  the  art  of  oonftiting  ninsayers.  Greek  science,  therefore^ 
must  not  be  banished  from  the  church,  and  the  tendency  within 
the  church  so  to  deal  with  it  is  wrong.  This  point  of  view  was  the 
common  one  of  the  migority  of  educated  Christians  at  that  period, 
and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  exceptionally  liberal.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  position  of  Socrates  m  regsrd  to  dogmatic  questions. 
On  the  one.  hand,  indeed,  orthodoxy  and  heresy  are  symbolised  to 
his  mind  by  the  wheat  and  the  tares  respectively  ;  he  cliufli  to  the 
naive  opinion  of  OathoUcism,  that  contemporary  orthodoxy  nas  pre- 
vailed within  the  ehuroh  from  the  first ;  he  recognises  the  true  faith 
only  in  the  mystery  of  the  TriniW ;  he  Judges  heretics  who  have 
been  already  condemned  as  interlopers,  ss  impudent  innovators, 
actuated  by  bad  and  self-seeking  motives  ;  he  apologises  for  having 
so  muoh  aa  treated  of  Arianism  st  all  in  his  history  of  the  church  ; 
he  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  aa  much 
as  in  that  of  the  Scripturss  themselves.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
takes  absolutely  no  utereat  in  dogmatical  subtleties  and  clerical 
disputes;  he  regards  them  aa  the  aouroe  of  great  evils,  and  expresses 
hia  craving  for  peace :  "  one  oucht  to  adore  the  inefiable  mystery  ' 
in  silence.  Tms  attitude,  which  was  that  of  most  educated  By- 
xantine  Uymen,  has  in  particular  cases  made  it  poesible  for  him 
to  arrive  at  very  f^  juogmenta.  Even  grantixig  that  aome  feeble 
remaina  of  antique  reeerve  mav  have  contributeato  Uiia,  and  even 
although  aome  or  it  ia  certainly  to  be  aet  down  to  his  disposition 
and  temperament,  atill  it  waa'his  religious  pasaivity  that  here 
determined  the  character  of  Socratea  and  maoe  him  a  typical  ex- 
ample  of  the  later  Byxantine  Christianity.  If  Socrates  nad  lived 
about  the 'year  8S6,  he  oertainly  would  not  have  ranked  himself 
on  the  side  of  Athanaaiua,  but  would  have  Joined  the  party  of 
mediation.  But— the  6/tMi6aiot  haa  been  laid  down,  and  muat  be 
recognised  aa  correctly  expreaaing  the  mystery ;  only  one  ought  to 
rest  aatiafied  with  that  word  and  with  the  repudiatioU  of  Arianism. 
Anything  more,  every  new  diatinction,  ia  mischievoua.  The  con- 
troversy m  its  details  is  a  wvKro/iaxi^  to  him,  fhll  of  miaunder- 
atandinga.  Sometimea  he  givea  prominence,  and  correctly,  to  the- 
&ot  that  the  disputants  partially  failed  to  understand  one  another, 
because  they  had  separate  interests  at  heart, —those  on  the  one  side 
desiring  above  everything  to  guard  against  polytheism,  those  on 
the  other  being  most  afr^  of  Sabellianism.  lie  did  not  fidl,  how- 
ever, to  recognise  also  that  the  controversies  frequently  had  their 
root  in  mere  emulation,  slander,  and  sophistry.  Mot  unf^uently 
he  passes  very  sharp  Judgments  on  whole  groupe  of  bishops.  In 
the  preface  to  his  fifth  book  he  excuses  his  tnnching  on  the  region 
of  political  history  on  the  ground  of  his  desire  to  spare  his  readers 
the  disgust  which  perusal  of  the  endleaa  diaputes  of  the  biahops 
could  not  fail  to  excite,  and  in  that  to  his  sixth  book  he  piidea 
himself  on  never  having  flattered  even  the  orthodox  bidiopa.  This 
attitude  of  his  has  given  him  a  certain  measun  of  impartiality. 
Constantius,  and  even  Julian— not  Yalens,  it  is  true — an  esti- 
mated very  lUrly.  The  Arian  Goths  who  died  for  their  roligion 
an  recognised  as  genuine  martvis.  His  characterizations  of  Cpil 
and  Kestorius,  and  his  narrative  and  criticism  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  Chriatological  controversy,  an  models  of  candour  and  hia- 
torioal  oonsdentbusnesa.  In  frequent  insfanoes,  moreover,  he 
acknowledges  his  own  incompetency  to  give  an  opinion  and  hands 
the  queation  over  to  the  dmgy.  For  the  cleigy  as  a  whole,  in 
apite  of  hia  criticism  of  individuala,  he  has  the  very  highest  respect^ 
as  alK>  for  the  monkiL  without  himself  making  any  inordinate 
reluions  yofessinns.  In  a  apecial  excunua  of  considerable  length 
he  has  paid  a  tribute  of  the  highest  order  to  monachism,  and  in 
his  chancterisation  of  Theodosius  II.  also  (when  he  has  inode  use 
of  the  brightest  coloun)  he  does  not  fsil  to  point  out  that  in  piety 
the  emperor  could  almost  compete  with  the  monks.  But,  apart 
from  theee  two  ehapten  (iv.  28,  vii  22),  it  i»  but  seldom  that  one 
could  learn  from  the  peges  of  Socntee  that  then  was  such  a  thing 
as  monasticism  in  those  days.  To  his  mind  the  convent  is  not  far 
nmoved  from  the  chnnh,  and  as  a  layman  he  is  not  at  all  inclined 
to  accept  the  principles  of  monachism  as  applying  to  himself  or  vo 
squan  nis  views  of  history  in  aooordance  with  them.  He  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  formally  to  eroress  his  sympathy  with  Paphnutius, 
the  champim  of  the  right  of  bishope  to  marrv. 

As  a  source  for  the  period  within  which  ne  wrote,  the  work  of 
Socntes  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but  as  '^lustoi^"  it  disappoints 
even  the  meet  modest  expectations.  Ensebius,  afto-  all,  haif  some 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  "church  history,"  but  Socntes  has 
none.  "  As  long  as  then  is  peace  then  ia  no  material  for  a  history 
of  the  church  " ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  do  heresies  by  rights 
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come  into  the  story.  Wliatj  then,  is  left  for  it  t  A  oollectiou  of  anec- 
dotes and  a  series  of  episodes.  In  point  of  fact  this  is  the  view 
actaally  taken  hj  Socrates.  His  utter  want  of  care  and  consistency 
appears  most  clearly  in  his  Tscillation  as  to  the  relations  between 
ecclesiastical  and  political  history.  At  one  time  he  briugs  in  politics, 
at  another  he  excuses  himself  fi*om  doing  so.  He  has  not  foiled  to 
observe  that  church  and  state  act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  but  be 
has  no  notion  how  the  relation  ought  to  be  conceived.  Nevertheless 
his  whole  narrative  follows  the  thread  of  political — ^tluit  is  to  say, 
of  imperial— history.  This  indeed  is  characteristic  of  his  Byzantine 
Christian  point  of  view ;  church  historv  becomes  metamorphoeed 
into  a  history  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  stete,  because  a  special 
church  history  is  at  bottom  impossible.  But  even  so  one  hardly 
hears  anytliing  about  stete  or  court  except  ^peat  enterprises  and 
anecdotes.  Political  insight  is  wholly  wanting  to  Socrates;  all 
the  orthodox  emperors  blaze  forth  in  a  uniform  light  of  dazzling 
splendour  ;  even  the  miserable  Arcadius  is  praiwd,  and  Theodoeius 
n.  figures  as  a  saint  whose  exemi>lary  piety  turned  the  capital  into  a 
church.  If  in  addition  to  all  this  we  Dear  in  mind  that  m  his  later 
books  the  historian's  horizon  is  confined  to  the  cil^  and  patriarchate 
of  Consteutiuople,  that  he  was  exceediuglv  ill  informed  on  all  that 
related  to  Rome  and  the  West,  that  in  oruer  to  fill  out  his  pages  he 
has  intioduced  narratives  of  the  most  unimportant  description,  that 
in  not  a  few  instences  he  has  evinced  his  credulity  (although  when 
compared  with  the  minority  of  his  contemporaries  he  is  stUl  entitled 
to  be  called  critical),  it  becomes  sufficiently  clear  that  his  ffidary, 
viewed  as  a  whole  and  as  a  literary  production,  can  at  best  take  only 
a  secondary  place.  One  great  excellence,  however,  cannot  be  denied 
him,  his  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  be  impartial.  He  tried  ahn, 
as  far  as  he  could,  to  distinguish  between  the  certain,  the  probable, 
the  doubtful,  and  the  untrue.  He  made  no  pretence  to  be  a 
searcher  of  hearte  and  frequently  declines  to  analyse  motives.  He 
has  made  frank  confession  of  his  nescience,  «nd  in  certain  pnsiwye 
his  critical  judgment  and  sober  sense  and  circumspection  are  quite 
striking.  He  writes  a  plain  and  unadorned  style  and  shuns  super- 
fluous words.  Occasionally  even  there  are  touches  of  good  humour 
and  of  trenchant  satiiie,— always  the  si^  of  an  honest  writer.  In 
short,  the  rule  to  be  applied  in  the  criticism  of  Socrates  is  that  his 
learning  and  knowledge  can  Y^  trusted  only  a  little  but  his  good- 
will and  straightforwardness  a  great  deal.  Considering  the  eircum- 
stences  under  which  ho  wrote  and  the  miseries  of  the  time,  it  can 
only  be  matter  for  congratulation  that  such  a  man  should  have 
become  our  informant  and  that  his  work  hss  been  preserved  to  us. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Socrates  was  either  himself  origin- 
ally a  Novatianist  who  had  afterwards  joined  the  Catholic  Church, 
or  fluct  whether  through  his  ancestors  or  by  education  he  had  stood 
in  most  intimate  relations  with  the  Novatianist  Church.  In  his 
History  he  betrays  great  sympathy  with  that  body,  has  ^ne  with 
exactness  into  ite  history  in  Constantinople  and  Phiygia,  and  is 
indebted  for  much  of  the  material  of  his  work  to  Novatianist  tradi- 
tion and  to  his  intercourse  with  prominent  members  of  the  sect. 
Both  directly  and  indirectly  he  has  declared  that  Kovatianiste  and 
Catholics  are  brothers,  that  as  such  they  ought  to  seek  the  cloeest 
relations  with  one  another,  and  that  the  former  onght  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  the  latter.  His  efibrts,  however,  had  only  this 
result,  that  he  himself  afterwards  fell  under  suspicion  of  Mova- 
tianism.     For  bibliography,  see  Sozomem.  (A.  HA.) 

SODIUM  AND  SODA.  Sodium  is  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal alkali  metals,  regarcling  the  general  properties  of 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chsmibtbt  (yoL  y.  p.  624) 
and  the  introductory  portion  of  Potassium  (yoL  ziz.  p.  688). 
In  combination  sodium  is  a  generally  diffused  and  most 
abundant  element.  The  salt  dSssolved  in  sea  water  consists 
chieflj  of  chloride  of  sodium  (Nad),  and  according  to 
Dittmar's  calculation  (see  Sea  W  atkb)  the  oceans  of  the 
world  contain  of  sodium  calculated  as  chloride  not  less 
than  36,000  x  10^'  (t.^.,  36,000  million  million)  tons,  whilst 
of  potassium  calculated  as  sulphate  the  amount  in  sea  water 
is  1141x1 0^' (1141  million  million)  tons.  From  sea  water 
ha^e  been  deposited  the  enormous  beds  of  rock  salt  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  (see  Salt).  Sodium  carbonates 
are  also  widely  dispersed  in  nature,  forming  constituente 
of  many  mineral  waters,  and  occurring  as  principal  saline 
components  in  natron  or  trona  laken,  as  ehlorescences  in 
Lower  £g3rpt,  Persia,  and  China,  and  as  urao  in  Mexico, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  The  solid  crusts  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Araxes  plain  in  Armenia 
contain  about  16  per  cent  of  caibonate  and  80  of  sulphate 
of  soda.  In  New  Granada  there  occurs  a  double  salt, 
Na2COs  +  CaC08  +  6£[20,  known  as  gay-lussite.  In 
Wyoming^  California,  and  NeYada  enormous  deposits  of 


carbonates,  mixed  in  sotnd  6aseS  with  sulphate  and  with 
chloride,  occur.  About  Szegedin  in  Hungary  and  ail 
over  the  vast  pusstas  (steppes)  between  the  l^eiss  and  the 
Danube,  and  from  the  Theiss  up  to  and  beyond  Debreczin, 
the  soil  contains  sodium  carbonate,  which  frequently 
assumes  the  form  of  crude  alkaline  crusts,  called  "szekso^* 
and  of  small  saline  ponds.  A  purified  specimen  of  sudi 
Debreczin  soda  was  found  to  contain  as  much  as  90  per 
cent  of  real  carbonate  (NaCO^)  and  4  of  common  salt. 
Natural  sulphate  occurs  in  an  anhydrous .  condition  as 
thenardite  (Na^SO  J  at  Tarapaca,  Peru,  and  in  the  rock- 
salt  deposits  at  Espartinas  near  Aranjuez,  Spain.  Hy- 
drated  sulphates  occur  at  several  localities  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Madrid  and  in  other  provinces  of  Spain,  and  at 
Miihlingen  in  Aargau,  and  copious  deposits  of  glauberite, 
the  double  sulphate  of  sodium  and  calcium,  are  met  with 
in  the  salt-mines  of  Yillarrubia  in  Spain,  at  Stassfurt,  and 
in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  Peru,  &c.  A  native  nitrate 
of  soda  is  obtained  in  great  abundance  in  the  dbtrict  of 
Atacama  and  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  and  is  imported 
into  Europe  in  enormous  quantities  as  cubical  nitre  for  the 
preparation  of  saltpetre  (see  NrrRoour,  voL  xriL  p.  518). 
Cryolite,  a  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  AlF,  +  SNaF, 
is  extensively  mined  in  Greenland  for  industrial  purposes. 
These  form  the  principal  natural  sources  of  sodium  com- 
pounds,— the  chloride  as  rock  salt  and  in  sea  water  being 
of  such  predominating  importance  as  quite  to  outweigh 
all  the  others.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  taken  al- 
together the  mass  of  sodium  they  represent  is  as  much  as 
that  disseminated  throughout  the  rocky  crust  in  the  form 
of  soda  felspar  («.«.,  as  silicate  of  soda)  and  in  other  soda- 
oontaining  rocks.  From  this  source  all  soils  contain  small 
proportions  of  sodi  jn  in  soluble  forms,  hence  the  ashes  of 
plants,  although  they  preferably  imbibe  potassium  salts, 
contain  traces  and  sometimes  notable  quantities  of  sodium 
salts.  Sodium  salts  also  form  essential  ingredients  in  all 
animal  juices. 

Considered  industrially,  by  far  the  most  important  bodies 
are  the  carbonates,  the  sulphates,  and  caustic  soda  (sodium 
hydrate),  the  manufacture  of  which  forms  the  basiB  of  the 
soda  industiy.*  Immense  quantities  of  these  bodies  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass,  and  under  the  name 
of  '*  washing  soda"  or  "  soda  crystals  **  the  consumption  of 
vne  hydrated  carbonate  for  domestic  washing  is  iko  very 
great.  There  are  indeed  few  chemical  industries  in  which 
soda  in  one  form  or  another  does  not  play  an  important 
part,  and  the  combinations  of  economic  value  into  which  it 
enters  are  numberless.  It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of 
the  manufacture  as  a  whole  by  itself,  after  speaking  of 
sodium  and  its  salts  in  their  chemical  relations. 

Sodium^  in  QermanilTa^ifm  (symbol,  Na;  atomic  weight, 
23*053 ;  O  «- 16),  is  a  univalent  metal.  It  occurs  nowhere 
in  nature  in  an  uncombined  condition,  and  was  first  isolated 
in  1807  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  through  the  medium  of 
voltaic  electricity.  It  is  prepared  by  distillation  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  charcoal.  The 
process  is  quite  analogous  to  that  followed  in  making 
metallic  potassium  (Potassium,  voL  xix.  p.  590),  but  much 
easier  of  execution,  and  free  from  certain  dangers  which 
attend  the  preparation  of  the  other.  The  distillation  is  con- 
ducted in  cylindrical  iron  retorts  protected  against  the  fire 
by  means  of  fireclay  tubes  fitting  closely  round  them.  In 
the  charge  is  included  a  certain  proportion  of  chalk,  which, 
giving  off  carbonic  acid,  aids  in  driving  over  the  metallic 
vapour  and  protects  the  distillate  against  oxidation.  The 
metal  cast  into  the  form  of  cakes  or  ingots  is  protected 
from  the  air  by  a  coating  of  paraffin  and  secured  in  closely 
fitting  soldered-up  tinned-iron  boxes.  Metallic  sodium  ia 
very  similar  in  properties  4uid  appearance  to  potassium. 
The  prindpai  points  of  difference  are  its  pure  white  colour, 
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its  Bpecific  gravity  (0-9735  at  13'-5  C),  and  its  fusing  point 
(95**6  C.)-  In  thin  layers  its  vapour  is  colourless,  but  dense 
fumes  have  a  purple  tint.  It  decomposes  water  violently, 
but  the  hydrogen  evolved  does  not  take  fire,  although  the 
reaction  is  more  dangerous  than  the  corresponding  pheno- 
mena developed  by  potassium,  because  it  leads  frequently 
to  most  violent  explosions.  Tet  the  process  serves  in 
practice  for  the  preparation  of  pure  soda  hydrate.  In  this 
oi^eration  a  piece  of  sodium  is  placed  in  a  silver  basin 
standing  in  a  shallow  cold-water  bath.  Drop  by  drop 
water  is  added — the  metal  between  the  additions  being 
allowed  to  expend  its  energy — ^till  the  desired  quantity  of 
hydrate  is  formed.  The  process,  in  short,  is  so  conducted 
that,  except  at  first,  the  metal  never  touches  water  in  any 
other  form  than  that  of  a  strong  soda  lye.  Sodium  is 
largely  made  for  use  as  an  agent  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminium  and  magnesium,  and  as  a  reagent  in  laboratory 
operations.  The  metal  does  not  affect  carbonic  oxide  at 
any  temperature ;  it  acts  on  hydrogen  as  potassium  does ; 
but  the  compound  is  less  stable.  On  ammonia  gas  it  acts, 
as  in  the  ^jarallel  case  of  potassium,  with  the  formation  of 
XH^Xa,  only  the  reaction  is  less  energetic.  Sodium  has 
less  powerful  affinity  to  oxygen  than  potassium ;  in  dry 
air  or  oxygen  it  bums  into  the  dioxide  Na^Oj, — a  product 
obtainable  also  by  heating  the  nitrate  or  nitrite.  A 
white  solid  soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  hydrate, 
Na^Oj-t-SHjO,  is  obtainable  in  crystals,  the  solution  of 
which  is  strongly  alkaline.  With  acids  it  yields  sodium 
salts  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Sodium  tetroxide  (NajO  J 
is  not  known  to  exist. 

Cciuntie  Soda  (NaHO)  is  prepared  from  carbonate  by 
means  of  caustic  lime,  just  as  caustic  potash  is  made 
from  its  carbonate  (see  Potassium).  The  analogy  between 
the  two  caustic  alkalis  is  so  perfect  that  we  need  only 
summarize  the  points  of  difference  between  them.  Com- 
pared with  caustic  potash,  caustic  soda  is  less  easily  soluble 
in  water,  less  caustic,  less  energetically  basilous,  less  prone 
when  fused  in  air  to  pass  into  peroxide,  hence  less  de- 
structive to  platinum,  iron,  nickel,  and  silver  vessels. 

Sodium  Chloride  (NaCl)  occurs  in  nature  in  a  nearly 
pure  state.  Absolutely  pure  salt  is  made  from  commercial 
salt  by  precipitating  from  a  solution  the  lime  and  magnesia 
by  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  filtering,  neutralixing  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  concentrating  by  evaporation,  and  then 
precipitating  the  pure  salt  by  a  stream  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  The  crystalline  precipitate  is  collected  over 
glass  wool,  washed  with  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  dried  by  heating  in  .a  platinum  basin.  It  forms  non- 
hygroscopic  crystals,  free  from  combined  water,  having  a 
specific  gravity  at  16*  C.  of  2-162  (Stolba),«nd  according 
to  Canielley  fusing  at  776*  C.  The  solubility  of  pure 
salt  in  water  is  almost  indepeuUent  of  temperature ;  100 
parts  of  water  dissolve — 

at    C  14*  «r  lOOr  VUBT^ 

(boUing) 
85-52        85-87        87-26        89-61        40-63  pwta  of  NaCL 
Ilegarding  its  commercial  relations,  Ac.,  see  Salt.' 

Chlorate  of  Soda  (NaGO,)  is  a  salt  of  some  industrial 
im^iortance,  from  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline 
black.  It  may  be  made  from  the  potash  salt  (a)  by  de- 
composing this  ^ith  hydrofluosilicic  acid  (which  precipi- 
tates the  potassium  as  fluosilicate  and  yields  a  solution  of 
chloric  acid),  and  neutralizing  the  chloric  acid  solution 
with  soda,  or  (6)  by  double  decomposition  with  bitartrate 
of  aoda,  NaHC^H^Oj,— the  cream  of  tartar  (KHC^H^O,,) 
separating  out  almost  completely,  whilst  the  chlorate  of 
soda  remains  in  solution.  According  to  Weldon,  it  is  best 
manufactured  from  caustic  soda  by  the  direct  action  of 
chlorine,  the  two  salts  NaCl  and  NaClOj  being  separated 
by  crystallization.  Chlorate  of  soda  forms  cubes  which 
often  exhibit  tetrahedral  faces;  100  parU  of  water  dis- 


solve at  0*  81*9,  at  20*  99,  and  at  100*  C.  233  parts  of 
the  salt.  Hence  it  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  potash 
salt,  on  which  account  it  is  preferred  for  aniline  black 
printing. 

Sulpfuite  (NajSO^)  is  the  most  largely  produced  of  all 
soda  salts  in  manufacturing  operations,  although  it  is  re- 
garded principally  as  an  intermediate  product  The  an- 
hydrous salt  readily  combines  with  water  into  a  crystalline 
soluble  compound,  NagSG^-i- lOHjO,  known  as  Glauber's 
salt.  This  forms  large  transparent  monoclinic  crystals,  and 
is  characteristically  prone  to  form  supersaturated  solutions. 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve — 

•t     (T  ll'-6T      25*'05        Zr-'l      SS*-88 

12-17     26-38    99-48     822-1     8121  jiartsof  Na-SO.  +  lO  H.O, 
602    10-12    2811      60-66    504  parts  of  NaSO^. 

As  the  temperature  rises  beyond  about  33*,  the  solu- 
bility decreases  (Gay-Lussac).  Glauber's  salt,  when  ex- 
posed to  dry  air,  especially  in  summer  heat,  gradually 
falls  into  a  powder  of  anhydrous  sulphate.  It  is  much 
less  volatile  than  the  chloride.  The  thiosulphate,  Na^S^Oj 
(commercial  hyposulphite  of  soda),  and  soda  salts  of  other 
lower  sulphur  acids,  are  reserved  for  Sulphub. 

Of  all  sodium  compounds,  except  common  salt,  the  car- 
bonates are  by  far  the  most  important,  both  industrially 
and  chemically.     These  comprise  the  following. 

Normal  Carbonate,  NajCO,. — The  anhydrous  salt  usually 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  white  opaque  porous  solid, 
specific  gravity  2-65  (Karsten).  According  to  Carnelley, 
it  fuses  at  818*  C.  (dull  red  heat)  into  a  colourless  liquid. 
On  fusing  it  loses  some  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  at  a  bright 
red  heat  it  volatilizes  appreciably.  The  porous  salt  absorbs 
water  from  the  air ;  when  moistened  with  water  it  gives 
off  heat  and  unites  into  crystalline  hydrates,  of  which  the 
important  compound  is 

Decahydrate,  NagCOj-l- lOHaO.— -This  salt,  known  as 
soda  crystals  or  washing  soda,  forms  large  transparent 
monoclinic  rhomboidal  prisms  or  double  pyramids.  The 
salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  strongly  alkaline 
solutions,  which  emulsionize  fats,  though  less  readily  than 
is  done  by  caustic  lyes.     100  parts  of  water  dissolve — 

•t  0*         16*        »•         «r  as*         104* 

21-33     63-20     92-82     273*6     1142*2     689*6    of  crystals, 
6-97     16-20     21*71       8724       61*67     46*47  of  KajCO, 

(Lowel).  According  to  this  observer,  the  dissolved  salt 
from  38*  C.  upwards  assumes  the  form  of  lower  hydrates, 
hence  the  diminution  in  solubility  at  higher  temperatures. 
A  saturated  solution,  when  evaporated  down  by  heat, 
deposits  a  granular  salt  of  the  composition  Ka2CO,(H20 
or  2H2O).  The  decahydrate,  when  exposed  to  dry  air 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  loses  water,  with  the  fonuA- 
tion  of  monohydrate,  KajCOjH^O.  It  also  readily  takes 
up  carbonic  acid  with  the  formation  of 

Bicarbonate,  NaHCOj. — Its  formation  may  be  thus  for- 
mulated -  NajCOj  +  lOHjO  -h  CO,  -  2NaHC05  +  9H,0. 
The  bicarbonate  remains  as  a  crystalline  mass,  while  the 
liberated  water  runs  off  with  more  or  less  of  dissolved  car- 
bonate and  the  saline  impurities  which  may  be  present. 
Bicarbonate  forms  small  four-sided  monoclinic  plates  with 
a  feebly  alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve — 

•to"  20*  40*  w 

6-90        9-60        12-70        1640  of  KaHCO^ 

(Dibbits).  From  about  70*  C.  upwards  the  solution  gives  off 
carbonic  acid  with  formation  of  Sesquiearbonaie, — 2Na-0 
+  SCO,  -I-  4H5O  -  Na3CO,2NaHCO.  +  Sa^O.  This  salt, 
found  in  nature  as  trona  or  urao,  forms  m  its  pure  slate 
crystals  which  do  not  lose  water  in  the  air.  At  20*  C.  100 
parts  of  water  dissolve  18*3  parts  of  the  salt  calculated  as 
anhydride,  2Na303C05.  Both  bicarbonate  and  sesquicar- 
bonate  when  heated  dry  break  up  readily  (below  redness) 
into  normal  carbonate,  water,  and  carbonic  acid. 
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Other  salts  of  soda  which  are  of  importance  on  account 
of  their  acid  constituents — nitrate,  silicate,  phosphate — 
are  dealt  with  under  Nitsoobn,  Silica,  Phosphorus. 

The  estimation  and  analysis  of  alkalis  are  sufficiently 
dealt  with  at  the  close  of  the  article  Potabsiuh. 

Soda  Jlant^fadurc 

The  ancients  probably  did  not  know  soda  in  other  than  its  native 
forms,  and  till  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century  potash  was,  of  the 
two  alkalis,  the  more  abundant  and  generally  used  substance.  In- 
deed it  was  not  till  well  into  that  century  that  the  chemical  dis- 
tinctions of  the  alkalis  were  established;  they  were  previously 
spoken  of  indiiSerently  as  nitrum,  natron,  kali,  alkali,  and  soda, 
names  simply  meaning  a  fixed  alkali.  Soda  has  properly  a  separate 
history  only  from  1786,  when  Duhamel  established  the  fact  that 
common  siut  and  mineral  alkali  have  the  same  base, — a  body 
different  from  the  salt  of  tartar  or  vegetable  alkali  Yet  soda, 
from  both  mineral  and  vegetable  sources,  had  long  previously  been 
used  in  Europe,  the  Arabs  having  probably  brought  into  Spain  a 
knowledge  of  the  alkali  and  its  sources.  Apart  from  the  trona 
and  soda  lakea,  &c,  already  alluded  to,  the  gbIj  source  till  the 
close  of  the  19th  centnrr  was  the  aahes  of  certain  plants  which 
grow  an  the  aea-coast  and  in  salt-impregnated  soils.  These  plants, 
principally  species  of  SaUola  and  a  row  other  genera  of  the  natural 
^rder  AtrMie»as,  on  incineration  yield  an  ash  containing  in  some 
eases  about  (fO  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  ash  of  these 
plants,  fluxed  by  red  heat  into  a  pasty  mass  and  broken  into  con- 
yenient  lumps,  forms  the  barilla  of  commerce,  which  in  former  times 
was  a  product  of  the  first  importance  on  the  shores  of  Spain,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1834  as  much 
as  12,000  tons  of  barilla  were  introduced  into  England  from  Spain 
alone,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  artificial  soda,  the  manu- 
facture of  barilla  is  still — or  at  least  was  till  recently — carried  on  at 
various  localities  on  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  west  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  laree  amounts  of  impure  soda  carbonate  were 
obtained  from  the  kelp  oumed  from  ceruin  sea-weeds ;  but  the 
introduction  of  artificial  soda  early  extinguished  that  industry, 
although  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  iodine  and  other 
products  a  small  quantity  of  sea-weed  soda  continues  to  be  made  in 
Scotland  till  the  present  day. 

The  increasing  price  of  potash  salts  and  the  discovery  of 
Duhamel  led  to  strenuous  attempts  to  produce  the  carbonate  from 
common  salt  In  1775  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a 
prize  of  2400  livres  for  a  practical  method  of  converting  salt  into 
soda.  But  it  was  never  awarded,  although  the  problem  was  soon 
triumphantly  solved.  Indeed  in  that  same  year  ocheele  succeeded 
in  mudng  soda  from  common  salt  bv  means  of  litharge.  Several 
claims  were  made  for  the  prize,  the  nrst  being  based  on  a  process 
invented  by  a  Benedictine  monk,  Malherbe,  in  1778,  which  was 
worked  with  some  success  for  several  years.  Some  time  about  or 
before  1787  De  la  Metherie  proposed  a  plan  for  calcining  with 
charcoal  the  sulphate  prepared  from  chloride,— -an  impracticable 
proposal,  because  nearly  all  the  resulting  product  is  sulphide.^ 
But  this  proposal  has  historical  importance,  because  from  the  pub- 
lished account  of  it  Le  Blanc  received  in  1787,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  the  first  suggestion  of  his  process,— probably  the 
most  valuable  and. fertile  chemical  discovery  of  all  times.  Nicolas 
Le  Blanc,  bom  at  Issoudun  (Indre)  in  1753,  was  private  surgeon 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  a  chemist  as  well  as  a  surgeon, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  Academv  prize  attracted  his  attention  to 
the  soda  problem.  He  added  to  tne  sulphate  and  charcoal  mixture 
proposed  by  De  la  Metherie  a  certain  proportion  of  chalk,  and  by 
fluxing  the  mixture  in  crucibles  succeedea  in  effectingthe  desired 
transformation.  The  chemist  D'Arcet  and  his  assistant  Diz^  having 
recognized  the  soundness  of  the  process,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  early 
in  1790,  agreed  to  provide  a  capital  of  200,000  francs  for  working 
the  process.  In  September  1791  the  National  Assembly  granted 
Le  Blanc  a  patent  for  fifteen  years,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Le  Blanc  himself,  with  DizA  and  Henri  8h^,  the  steward  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  a  work  was  established  at  Saint  Denis.  But  on 
the  fall  and  execution  of  his  patron  Le  Blanc,  and  all  others  owning 
and  working  soda  processes,  were  ordered  to  resien  them  to  the  state 
for  the  public  benefit,  he  receiving  the  miseraUe  compensation  of 
4000  francs.  In  1800  his  works  were  reconveyed  to  him,  but  in 
1806,  broken  in  hope,  health,  spirit,  and  resputce,  he  perished  by 
his  own  hand  in  a  workh6nae. 

Le  Blanc's  process  continued  to  hold  the  field  aeainst  all  compet- 
ing schemes  till  within  the  last  few  years,  and  that  essentially  in 

^  It  is  well  established^however,  that  carbonate  4>f  soda  can  be  pro* 
dooed  in  this  manner.  11  was  liebig,  we  believe,  who  showed  that 
the  first  step  in  the  Le  Blanc  process  is  approximately  thus — 
2Na^4+6CsNaA+Na,CO,+5CO,  only  the  disulphlde  and  the 
carbonate  on  continued  heating  act  on  each  other  and  on  the  carbon 
to  form  Na^— Na^+Na^O,+2Cs2Na^-l-800. 


its  original  form.  Owin«r  to  the  nw  flMferials  e0ploj«d  in  it 
and  the  products  evolved,  it  became  the  basis  of  a  series  of  import- 
ant industries,  and  many  interesting  collateral  processes  have 
been^vrafted  on  the  manufacture.  Its  o^^i  was  contemporaneotu 
with  the  introduction  of  bleaching-powder  (see  Chlokinb,  vol  r. 
p.  678),  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  givea  off  in  the  convernon  of 
chloride  into  sulphate  of  soda  becau*  the  raw  material  of  that 
industry,  the  two  processes  being  worked  in  conjunction.  Since 
the  days  of  Le  Blanc  many  other  methods  for  more  directly  manu- 
facturing artificial  soda  have  been  proposed  ;  but  only  one— the  so- 
called  "  ammonia  process  "—has  seriously  threatened  to  supplant  it 

Le  Blaw^t  Proees$.  —-This  consists  of  two  stages.  In  the  nrst  stsge 
common  salt  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.  At  first  acid  sulphate  of  soda  is  produced  thus — 
2NaCl  +  H^4=HCl+NaHS04  +  NaCl;  but  subseouently  at  a. 
aufficient  temperature  the  acid  sulphate  decomposes  the  remainder 
of  the  salt  thus~NaHS04+NaCl=No^04-t-HC],  so  that  aU  the. 
chlorine  is  expelled  as  hydrochloric  aciii  with  formation  of  normal, 
sulphate  of  soda.  In  the  second  stage  the  sulphate  mixed  with 
limestone^  and  coal  (charcoal  in  Le  Blanc's  original  proposal)  is 
calcined  in  a  reducing  flame,  whereby  a  mixture  of  aolphide  of 
calcium  (CaS)  and  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed,  oxygen  being  gen- 
erally supposed  to  pass  off  as  carbonic  oxide,  CO.  According  to 
Lunge,  however,  the  gas  produced  consists  chiefly  of  carbbuic  aciJ,. 
so  that  the  reaction  should  correspond  essentially  to  the  equation 
Na^4 + 2C  -t-  CaCO. = Na^CO, + C^  +  200..  The  sulphide  of  col- 
cium  Ming  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  only  very  slowly  acted 
on  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  at  temperatures  under  45*  C, 
the  carbonate  is  extracted  by  systematic  lixiviation  with  water  at 
a  temperature  under  that  limit  and  is  recovered  from  the  solution 
by  evaporation.  If  an  excess  of  lime  is  used,  more  or  less  of  the: 
soda  assumes  the  caustic  form  (NaHO).  All  crude  soda-ash  lyea. 
contain  some  caustic  alkali  besides  the  following  impurities:-^ 
chloride  of  sodium;  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphide  of  sodium  combincdl 
with  sulphide  of  iron  into  a  soluble  green  compound  which  occa- 
sions much  trouble  to  the  manufacturer.  This  solution  contains 
also  occasionally  cyanide  or  ferrocyanide  of  sodium,  produced  by 
the  action  of  cyanide  on  the  soluble  form  of  sulphide  of  iron. 

Salt  Cake  Making.  — The  conversion  of  the  salt  into  sulphate,  called? 
"salt  cake,"  is  effected  by  means  of  sulnhuric  acid  of  about  60  per- 
cent (chamber  acid\  and  may  be,  and  still  very  commonly  is»  earned, 
out  in  reverberatory  furnaces  having  flat  soles  of  cast  iron,  attached, 
to  one  end  of  which  is  a  pan  of  the  same  material.  The  waste  heat 
from  the  reverberatory  furnace  Is  utilized  to  heat  the  charge  ptaeed 
in  the  pan,  where  the  first  part  of  the  change  is  effected,  the  ie«^n 
be|i;inning  briskly  with  evolution  of  copious  fUmes  of  hydxocklefic 
acid  immediately  the  acid  and  salt  are  mixed.  Before.,  the  Alkali. 
Act  of  1863  hydrochloric  acid  was  freely  allowed  to  espsp^  thorough. 
the  stalk  with  the  smoke  and  fire  gases,  carrying  desfenictioiii  t«  tner 
vegetation  of  vast  tracts  sround  the  works ;  but  now  all  ^Im  add 
is  everywhere  carefully  collected,  both  becaps^^  it  ia  «t  towres  of' 
profit  and  from  sanitary  considerations.  H^ce  in  modenk  '*opeA 
roasters,"  as  these  reverberatory  furnaces^  are  called,  the.  ptn  and. 
the  calcining  sole  are  separated,  so  that  the  comparatively  pure  and. 
undiluted  /umes  from  the  pan  can  be  led  away  and  coUaeted  by 
themselves,  leaving  the  mixed  air,  fire  cases,  and  acid  fumes  from- 
the  furnace  hearth  to  be  separately  dealt  with.  In  another  class, 
of  furnace,  called  a  **  blind  roaster,"  the  calcination  of  the  half- 
finished  sulphate  is  carried  out  in  a  mu£Be,  so  that  none  of  the 
hydrochloric  add  is  mixed  with  air  and  fh^B  gases.  Certain  ad- 
vantages attend  each  class  of  furnace.  In  working  these  hand- 
fumaoes  there  is  much  unpleasant  manual  labour,  to  avoid  which 
mechanical  furnaces  have  been  devised,  in  which  the  stirring  of' 
the  charge,  &c,  is  accomplished  by  machinery.  The  first  mechanical . 
roaster  actually  used  was  patented  by  Jones  k  Walsh  in  1875.  In 
it  the  whole  operation  from  beginning  to  end  is  carried  out  on  the 
sole  of  a  large  cast-iron  pan  heated  from  above.  Through  the  roof 
of  the  chamber  enclosing  the  pan  passes  a  vertical  shaft  geared  to< 
rotate,  to  which  are  attached  four  horizontal  arms,  and  to  these: 
slanting  rods  are  fixed  which  terminate  in  scrapers.  These  scrapers 
are  fixed  at  different  lengths  from  the  shaft  centre,  so  that  when 
the  shaft  is  in  motion  they  pass  through  and  turn  over  the  whole 
of  the  charge  strewn  over  the  sole  of  the  pan.  The  acid  is  passed 
into  the  pan  by  a  pipe  from  a  tank  situated  above  the  roaster.  The 
hot  mixturo  of  fire  gases  and  acid  fumes  is  led  through  a  long  pipe 
to  cool  down  before  reaching  the  condensers. 

Hargreave»*»  Proeest  for  making  sulphate  without  the  direct  use 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  based  on  the  employment  of  sulphnroua  acid 
obtained  by  the  ignition  of  pyrites  aided  by  air  and  steam.  In 
this  way  Mr  Hai^greaves  may  be  said  to  oet  his  sulphuric  ad4  ex 
tempore.  The  process  has  only  been  elaborated  as  the  result  of  % 
most  extensive  series  of  investigations  and  experimenta  carried  out 
in  conjunction  with  Mr  Robinson,  their  fint  patent  having  been 
obtained  In  January  1870.  The  reaction  on  which  the  process  de- 
pends mav  be  thus  formulated— 2NaCl + SO,  -i-  Rfi + O  s  NaJBO^  +■ 
2HCL  The  salt  used  is  rendered  porous  by  first  moistening  it  witli 
water  and  then  rediying  it  by  passing  it  through  a  hot-air  channel 
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on  an  endless  ebain  of  pUtM.  The  aalt  so  Ttfemred  u  dutributed 
in  a  rango  of  not  leds  than  ei^ht  cast-iron  cylinden,  which  an  per- 
raded  succewively  by  a  correut  of  mixed  8n{)erheated  steam  and 
salphnroas  acid  given  off  by  p]nite&  The  reaction  begins  at  about 
40(r  C.  and  increases  in  euerKy  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  but 
it  is  impractica))le  to  force  the  heat  beyond  500'  to  j&O",  as  the 
charge  tnen  begins  to  fuM  and  ceases  to  be  permeable  by  ga^es. 

The  condeueation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  ^ven  off  in  these 
proc«8i«e><  It  effected  by  a  rariety  of  means  according  to  the  pur]K>se 
in  Tiew  in  securing  the  gas.  In  Continental  works  a  favourite 
niotUofl  ia  to  p&«s  the  ^an  through  a  range  of  ^Voulfe'lt  bottles 
arranged  in  an  ascending  i<erie;<. — fresh  water  entering  the  topmost 
and  pa«ting  tlirough  the  whole,  till  in  the  last  and  lowest,  liiglily 
chargerl  with  acid,  it  meets  the  gas  coming  direct  from  the  roaster. 
After  leaving  the  last  and  highest  bottle  the  gas  is  generally  watdied 
thoroughly  out  by  jnAaing  it  into  a  small  coke  tower,  in  which  it 
meets  a  «Jownward  trickle  of  water.  In  EnglLdi  works  Woulfe'« 
hottles  are  not  employed,  and  the  gams  are  commonly  conducted 
by  a  long  range  of  pipings  in  which  they  are  cooled,  to  one  or  a  series 
of  coke  towers,  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  an  enormously  extended 
condensing  surface  of  water  trickling  over  the  coke,  stones,  or  brick 
with  which  the  interiors  of  the  towers  are  filled. 

Blmxk  Ath  JIaking. — The  conversion  of  the  crude  sulphate  or 
salt  cake  into  carbonate  of  Mda,  peculiarly  the  process  of  Le  Blanc, 
is  conducted  in  what  is  termed  a  **  balling  fiiruaoe. "  In  ite  simplest 
form  tlus  consitfte  of  a  long  reverberatoiy  ftimace  in  wluch  the  fuel 
occupies  a  lower  grating  at  one  extremity  of  the  flat  sole,  on  which 
the  vhole  reaction  is  carried  out  This  sole  has  usually  two  beds, 
that  mors  distent  from  the  fire-bridge  being  a  little  higher  than 
the  front  division  ;  and  on  front  and  back  beds  two  separate  charges 
at  different  stages  of  ad  vaucemeut  are  treated  simul  taneously .  The 
salt-cake  u  teken  as  it  comes  from  the  roaster,  mixed  with  lime- 
stone or  chalk  (crushed  to  pieces  not  bigger  than  a  walnut)  and  with 
coal  or  anthracite  in  the  form  of  slack  or  culm.  The  proportions  of 
therto  ingrediente  used  in  different  works  vary  widely ;  out,  generally 
stated,  to  each  100  parte  of  sulphate  there  are  added  from  100  to 
1-10  parte  of  chalk  or  nmestouo  and  from  40  to  70  of  coal.  These 
in««diente  roughly  mixed  sre  paiised  by  a  hopper  into  the  back 
bed  of  the  furnace,  where  they  become  aried  and  heated,  while  a 
previous  charge  is  being  finished  on  the  hot  front  or  working  bed. 
when  the  charge  on  the  working  bed  has  been  withdrawn,  the 
mixture  on  the  oack  bed  is  pushed  forward  and  spread  over  the 
highly  heated  sole.  During  the  time  it  ia  exposed  to  the  flames 
the  hall-fumacoman  is  constantly  at  work  with  a  paddle  or  rake 
turning  oyer  and  exposing  e<|uaUy  the  whole  charge  to  the  action 
of  the  lame.  Very  soon  the  mixture  begins  to  soften  and  fuse  on 
the  surface,  and  by  desroes  the  whole  mass  assumes  a  stiff  pasty 
form.  Meantime  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  copiously  given 
oflTy  the  material  becoming  of  thinner  consistence  ;  but  afterwards 
the  ch%rge  becomes  s^u  stiff,  and  carbonic  oxide  instead  of  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  which  as  it  is  given  off  bums  in  long  pointed 
flames,  called  ''pipes  "  or  "candles.  The  copions  appearance  of  these 
flames  indicates  the  completion  of  the  operation,  and  the  ball  of 
black  ash  must  now  oe  withdrawn  without  delay.  The  time 
reouirsd  for  working  off  a  charge  is  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes. 

The  manual  labour  of  black  ash  bslling  is  extremely  hard  and 
trying,  while  it  demands  for  ite  success  considerable  luagment  and 
experience.  On  these  accounte  the  efforte  of  manufacturers  were 
eany  directed  to  the  introduction  of  mechanical  furnaces ;  and  in 
1848  W.  W.  Pattiuflon  patented  a  roteting  ball-furnace,  which,  how- 
ever, owing  to  severe  tear  and  wear,  was  nnsnccessfnl  Improve- 
ments on  the  revolving  furnace  Avere  effected  bjr  Elliot  k  Russell, 
Stevenson  k  Williamson,  Mactear,  and  others,  which  have  rendered 
the  working  of  revolvers  a  complete  sucoess.  In  ite'  general  features 
a  revolver  consiste  of  a  large  boiler-like  cylinder  of  csst  iron,  Uned 
internally  with  fire-bricks,  and  suspended  horizontally  so  that  it 
can  be  made  to  rotete  about  ite  axis.  One  of  the  two  open  ends 
communicates  with  a  furnace,  which  sends  ite  flame  through  the 
cylinder.  From  the  other  end  the  hot  ^ases  are  led  away  for  evapo- 
rating black-ash  liquor.  The  cylinder  is  surmounted  by  s  platform 
of  rauway  from  which  it  receives  the  charge  through  a  manhole  in 
its  side.  The  charge  is  made  in  two  separate  instalments, — the 
whole  of  the  chalk  and  two-thirds  of  the  coal  being  first  introduced, 
and  the  cylinder  slowly  rotated  till  a  i^rtion  of  the  chalk  has  been 
homed  to  lime.  Then  the  snlphate  and  the  remainder  of  the  coal, 
well  mixe<L  are  added,  the  revolver  goin^  slowly  at  first,  but  more 
rapidly  as  the  end  approaches,  the  whole  balling  being  completed 
in  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  manhole  door  oeiug 
opened,  the  revolver  ii  turned  round  to  allow  the  fluid  bkck  ash 
to  pour  out  by  it  into  a  series  of  vessels  placed  beneatli  it  Under- 
Atactear's  improved  process  the  whole  of  the  charge  is  introduced 
into  the  rsvofyer  at  first,  and  after  the  decomposition  Ib  comj^lete 
a  small  proportion  of  caustic  Ume  is  throtfu  in  and  quickly  mixed 
with  the  charge,  which  is  thereon  at  once  drawn. 

The  fixiviation  of  the  black  ash  is  conducted  in  a  systematic 
manner  so  as  to  extract  aU  the  soda  with  the  minimum  of  water. 
The  apparatus  generally  employed— the  Buff-Donlop  sy>tem~ 


consiste  of  a  series  of  at  least  four  tanks  each  provided  with  a  false 
bottom  and  two  outlet  pipes,  and  so  arranged  that  the  liquid  part  of 
the  conteute  can  be  nuufe  to  flow  from  any  one  of  the  tanks  into 
any  other.  The  method  of  working  consiste  in  making  fresh  water 
meet  nearly  exhausted  ash,  and  the  liquid,  passing  on  through  the 
series  of  teuks  and  becoming  gradually  stronger,  meeta  ash  less  and 
less  sxhausted,  till  in  the  last  tank  of  the  series  the  watery  solution 
in  ite  most  concentrated  state  comes  in  con  tart  with  fresh  black  ash. 
As  soon  as  the  ssh  in  the  first  tank  if«  completely  exhausted  the  waste 
residue  is  withdrawn  and  a  fresh  charge  introduced.  It  then  be- 
comes the  last  of  the  aeries,  number  two  taking  the  first  place ;  and 
so  the  work  goes  on  in  regular  rotation.  The  lye  obtainea  is  sJlowed 
to  clear  in  large  tank>«,  from  which  it  is  drawn  for  evai)oration. 

Boiling  Doicn.—T\xt  evaporation  of  the  taiik-liuuor  is  generally 
effected  in  flat  iron  i>ans,  heated  from  the  top  by  tno  waste  heat  of 
the  black-ash  furnacea  So  soon  as  a  certam  degree  of  concentra- 
tion is  |>assed.  soda  begins  to  mparate  out  in  the  form  of  granular 
crystals.  Thene  are  ladled  out  and  allowed  to  drain  for  subseouent 
calcination  and  oonvorsion  into  soda  ash.  The  purity  of  the 
granular  sslt  decresaos  as  the  evaporation  proceeds,  chloride  and 
sulphate  of  sodium,  with  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  {Hxlium,  separat- 
ing out  with  the  carbonate.  Tue  red  liquor  which  remains  with 
the  rait  owes  ite  colour  to  the  iron  sulphide  it  coutaina  It  is 
intensely,  caustic,  ronteinins  much  caustic  soda.  In  draining  from 
the  soda  it  carries  off  with  it  much  of  the  sulphide  and  minor 
impurities  from  the  tanka  The  impure  soda  obtained  from  the 
evaporating  mns  is  known  as  black  salt  and  consiste  essentially 
of  a  monohydrate,  Na^CO,  -I-  H,0.  A  process  for  evaporation  from 
the  bottom  is  also  worked  in  Lancaahire  and  on  the  Continent 

OarboneUing. — Salti*  that  are  fished  out  of  the  evaporating  pan  in 
the  early  stage  of  boiling^  down,  being  comparatively  pure,  require 
little  treatment  for  finishing  as  soda  ash.  xhoy  have  simply  to  be 
dried  at  a  moderate  heat  to  ex^)?!  the  water  of  crystallization.  But 
with  the  ordinary  black  salt,  which  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  both  caustic  poda  and  radium  sulphide,  a  special  purifying  and 
finishing  treatment,  celled  "  carbonatmg,"  has  to  be  adopted.  For 
carbonating  black  salt  the  strong  lye  in  the  erajiorating  tanks  is 
mixed  with  sawdust  and  evaporated  down  to  dryness.  The  mixture 
is  then  introduced  into  a  carbonating  furnace,  where  the  heat  is 
graduaUy  raised  till  the  whole  of  the  sawdust  it  contains  is  burnt 
off,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonie  acid  given  off  in  ita  com- 
bustion the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  the  caustic  soda  present  are  con- 
verted into  carbonate.  Mechanical  carbonating  furnaces  have  been 
introduced,  the  most  successful  of  which  is  that  of  Msctear,  in  which 
there  is  a  rotating  circular  hearth  acteil  on  by  scrapers  or  ploughs 
Ordinary  soda  ash  is  at  best  an  impure  product  containing  alwava 
some  caustic  soda,  which,  however,  considering  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  impunty  or  defect 
Ite  value  is  determined  by  analysis  and  is  calculated  from  the  amount 
of  anhydrous  soda  (Na^O)  it  contains  as  carbonate  or  hydrate. 

In  many  soda-works  the  black-ash  process  is  purposely  so  con- 
ducted as  to  produce  much  caustic  soda,  and  the  red  liquor  is  then 
worked  up  into  caustic  soda  in  the  following  manner.  It  ia  first 
highly  concentrated  by  boiling  in  a  deep  iron  pan.  To  Uie  con- 
centrated solution  nitrate  of  soda  is  added,  whidi  decomposes  the 
sulphide  present  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation  of 
sulphate,  thus  Na,S  +  KaXO,  +  2H,0  =  Na«S04 -H  NH,  +  NaHO. 
The  evaporation  is  continued  till  practically  all  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  heat  is  forced  1^11  fusion  seto  m.  Then  the  remain- 
ing sulphide  of  sodium  with  tie  cyanide  is  oxidixed  by  the  nitrate, 
which  breaks  up  thus— 2NaN0s= Na,0  +  2N  -h  60,  with  formation 
of  sulphate  of  soda  and  oxide  of  iron.  Part  of  the  carbon  of  the 
cyanogen  separates  as  graphite  (Pauli).  The  fused  mass  is  aUowod 
to  stand,  when  the  suspended  matter,  including,  singularly,  most  of 
the  alumina,  setties  down,  leaving  a  perfectly  clear  liauid,  which  is 
run  into  iron  drumi,  where  it  sohdifiea  By  means  oi  this  process^ 
which  has  been  principally  elaborated  by  Herr  Ph.  Pauli  of  Uochst 
near  Wiesbaden,  a  remarkably  pure  x^roduct  can  be  obtained  from 
a  very  dirty  liquor. 

Refined  AllwL — Ordinary  soda  ash  is  sufficiently  pure  for  most 
punvoses  for  which  the  alkali  is  required  in  bulk ;  out  for  glass 
making,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  t^-acos  of  iron.  For  this 
purixwe  the  ash  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  if  a  well-carbonated  ash 
IS  under  treatment  it  is  merely  well  agitated  and  allowed  to  stand 
quietly  till  impurities  settle.  By  some  manufacturers  a  email 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  added  to  the  settiing  tank  to  cany 
down  the  impurities.  Ash  containing  iron  salts,  sulphide,  and 
coloured  impurities  is  treate<l  with  a  small  pro^)ortiou  of  chloride 
of  lime  to  oxidize  the  iron  and  cause  ita  precipitation  as  hvdrated 
ferric  oxide.  The  settied  liouor  is  boiled  down,  the  crystals  drained, 
dried,  and  heated  in  a  reverDeratory  fiiniace,  and  finally  ground  for 
the  market 

Soda  CtystaU  (washing  soda)  are  similarly  prepared,  by  forminff 
a  strong  solution  of  soda  aah,  allowing  the  litiuor  to  settle,  ana 
running  it  into  large  coolers  or  crystallizing  cones,  in  which  the 
crystals  form  in  from  one  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the  ooolness 
of  the  position.    When  the  czystallization  is  complete  the  crust  is 
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broken,  the  mother-liqnor,  still  holding  a  lum  amoant  of  aoda,  is 
run  off  for  future  use,  and  the  crystals  are  broken  up,  drained,  and 
dried  for  nacking  and  use.  Soda  crystals  contain  68  per  cent  of 
water,  and  their  principal  employment  is  for  domestic  washing,  for 
which  their  comparative  non-causticity  well  fits  them. 

Suljthur  BMovery.—Ot  the  several  raw  materials  of  the  Le  Blanc 
process,  sulphur,  now  always  used  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  is  by  far 
the  most  expenaiTe.  The  sulphuric  acid  employed  passes  out  in 
valueless  combination  as  crude  sulphide  of  calcium,  ana  accumulates 
in  huge  mounds.  Under  the  influence  of  rain  sulphide  of  calcium 
in  these  heajw  gradually  assumes  the  forms  of  sulphide  of  hydn»en 
and  by  drated  oxide  of  calcium,— CaS  +  2H3O  ^  CaOH,0  +  H^.  The 
hydrogen  sulphide  combines  in  its  turn  with  another  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  calcium  into  CaS,Hy  which  being  soluble  in  water  runs 
off  as  yellow  liquor  to  contaminate  streams  and  give  off  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  with  its  disgusting  smelL  By  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric oxy^n  part  of  the  CaS,H,  loses  its  hydrogen  as  water,  and 
the  remaining  CaS.  passes  into  thiosulphate  of  calcium,  CaS,0„ 
with  simultaneous  formation  of  polysulphides.  Upon  this  latter 
tendency  Mond  founded  his  original  method  for  recovering  sulphur. 
He  hastened  the  oxidation  by  blowing  air  through  the  moist  waste 
till  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sulphide  was  converted  into  thiosul- 
phate, and  the  residue  into  sulphhydrate  CaH^^  or  polysnlphide. 
The  mass  is  lixiviated  with  water,  the  liquor  decanted  off,  and  mixed 
with  excess  of  hvdrochloric  acid,  which  produces  HgS,  and  in  ^peneral 
sulphur,  from  the  sulphhydrate  and  sulphides  of  caldnm,  with  SO, 
ana  sulplmr  from  the  thiosulphate.  But  2H^  +  SO.  decompose  each 
other  into  3S  +  2H,0.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  process  of 
oxidation  is  stopped  at  the  right  point,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
will  be  recovered  as  such.  The  precipitated  sulphur  is  mixed  with 
water  placed  in  a  closed  cylinder  and  fused  by  raisinff  the  temper- 
ature of  water  round  it  in  an  outer  casing  above  the  mdting  point  of 
Bulphur..    The  sulphur  then  runs  together  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

S  Under,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  by  a  pipe  and  cast  into  rolls.  Tlie 
ond  process,  of  all  the  many  sulphur-recovery  processes  yet  intro- 
duced, IS  the  best ;  but  even  it  no  more  than  pays  working  expenses, 
and  enables  the  manufacturer  to  end  his  process  with  an  innocuous 
chloride  of  calcium  (CaCL)  without  actual  loss  of  money. 

About  1880  considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  a  sulphur- 
recovery  process  patented  by  Schaffner  and  Helbig  in  1878,  which 
was  expected  io  revolutionize  the  soda  trade.  As  these  hopes  have 
not  been  realized,  we  merelv  state  the  principle  of  the  process.  The 
soda  waste  is  digested  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
which  in  the  first  instance  leads  to  the  formation  of  CaCl|  and  MgS. 
But  the  latter  is  at  once  decomposed,  with  formation  of  magnesia 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, ~MgS  -h  2H,0  »  MgOH,0  -1-  H^.  The 
sulphuretted  hydro^n  is  caused  to  act  on  sulphurous  acid  within 
a  solution  of  chlonde  of  calcium,  when  the  sulphur  settles  in  a 
filtrable  form.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  expulsion  of  H^ 
from  the  mixture  of  waste  and  chlonde  of  ma^esium  consists  of 
a  precipitate  of  magnesia  and  a  solution  of  chlonde  of  calcium.  B^ 
blowing  carbonic  aci4  into  the  mixture  the  following  decomposi- 
tion is  effected— MgO-t- CO, -i-CaCl,»CaCO,  + Mfla,— so  that  the 
magnesium  is  recovered  in  its  original  form  and  the  calcium  of  the 
waste  obtained  as  carbonate,  which  may  again  be  returned  to  the 
bUck  ash  roaster.  This  very  pretty  and  complete  process  might 
probably  have  been  worked  out  as  a  practical  success  had  the  con- 
viction not  arisen  that  even  with  profitable  sulphur  recovery  the 
Le  Blanc  process  wiU  not  long  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
ammonia  process. 

Ammonia  Soda  Procesi. — This  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  when  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  common 
salt,  decomposes  the  salt  with  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  bicar- 
bonatr.  of  soda  and  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  (sal-ammoniac), 
thus  JN'aCl  +  (K HJHCO, = "S^fii  +  KaHCO^  The  ammonia  is  re- 
coverable from  the  sal-ammoniac  by  distillation  with  lime,  and, 
supposing  no  waste  to  occur,  is  usable  ad  it^finitiim.  From  bicar- 
bonate the  normal  salt  is  easily  prepared  b7  the  application  of  heat 
— 2NaHC0, = NsjCOg + CX),  +  H,0.  Thus  by  theory  on e-half  of  the 
carbonic  scid  is  recovered,  and,  supposing  the  quicklime  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  sal-ammoniac  to  be  made  by  heating  limestone, 
the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  is  made  up  incidentally  from  tnat  source. 
The  only  waste  product  which  remains  for  disposal  is  the  entirely 
innocuous  chloride  of  calcium  made  in  recovering  ammonia  by  means 
of  lime  from  sal-ammoniac.  The  ammonia  process  was  first  enun- 
ciated and  patented  in  England  by  Dyar  ft  Hemming  in  183S ;  and 
works  on  the  system  were  established  in  Cheshire  and  some  localities 
on  the  Continent,  where  it  attracted  great  attention.  Numerous 
patents,  both  English  and  Continental,  followed,  and  many  experi- 
mental works  were  erected,  which  all  failed  to  sustain  themselves 
In  competition  with  the  Le  Blanc  works.  The  principal  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  were  imperfect  conversion  of  the  salt,  and  more 
especially  the  loss  of  ammonia ;  and  it  was  not  till  1861  that  real 
economical  success  in  the  ammonia  recovery  apparatus  was  attained 
by  Ernest  Solvay  of  Touillot  near  Charleroi,  Belgium.  Works  on 
the  Solvav  principle  were  establUhed  at  Couillot  in  1863  ;  and  since 
that  date  Dy  the  inventor  and  others,  among  whom  ought  to  bo  men- 


tioned Ludwig  Kond,  the  process  has  been  «o  perfected  that  !ti 
general  adoption  now  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time.  Alreadj 
on  the  Continent  it  has  practically  displaced  the  Le  Blimo  process, 
but  in  the  United  Kiu^om  there  is  as  yet  only  one  establiiduuent 
manufactaring  ammonia  soda. 

The  first  essential  stage  in  Solvay*s  process  consists  in  saturating 
the  brine  with  ammonia.  The  brine,  treated  with  milk  of  Ume  and 
ammonium  carbonate  to  precipitate  magnosinm  and  calcium  salts^ 
and  of  proper  density,  is  placed  in  two  cylindrical  close  iron  tanks, 
which  communicate  Dy  pipes  at  top  and  bottom  with  the  ammonia 
diasolver  placed  between  Uiem.  Tne  ammonia  dlssolver  is  a  cylin- 
drical vessel  having  the  same  height  as  tiie  tanks  and  provided  with 
a  perforated  false  Attorn,  down  to  which  a  tube  is  lea  through  the 
centre  of  the  vessel,  and  by  this  tube  the  ammonia  gas  is  intit>duced. 
Coiled  within  the  cylinder  is  a  worm  pipe,  through  which  cold  water 
circulates.  Each  brine  tank  is  put  sftemately  in  connexion  with 
the  disaolver.  Circulation  from  the  brine  tank  into  the  dlssolver 
is' kept  up  by  mechanical  agitation.  As  the  ammonia  becomes  ab- 
sorbed by  the  brine  the  tem]ieratare  of  the  lic^uid  rises  rapidly,  and 
the  cold  water  circulating  within  the  coiled  pipe  keeps  the  temper- 
ature down.  As  soon  as  sufficient  ammonia  nas  been  passed  mto 
the  brine  the  stirrers  in  the  brine  tank  are  stopped  ;  the  sludge  of 
lime  and  magnesia  precipitate  is  drawn  off  as  it  settles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  brine  tank,  or  when  such  precipitate  is  abundant  it  is  settled 
and  withdrawn  in  a  special  decanting  tank.  The  decanted  liquor 
is  filtered  through  fine  doth  by  pressure,  and  the  filtrate  is  cooled 
down  in  a  refrigerating  apparatus  previous  to  the  next  operation. 

Treating  the  AmmoniaeaX  Brins  itfith  Carhonio  Aeid,—Yot  this 
purpose  a  cylindrical  tower  ii  employed,  divided  internally  into  a 
series  of  superimposed  segments  by  aisphragma  consiating  of  per- 
forated dome-shaped  plates.  The  tower  is  about  40  to  60  feet  in 
height  and  is  kepi  nearly  full  of  liquid,  which  ii  introduced  by  a 
pipe  half  way  up  its  side.  Carbonic  acid  nnder  a  pressure  1'5  to  2 
atmospheres  is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  and  works  its 
way  gradually  upwards  through  the  perforations  in  the  diaphragms, 
thus  cominff  into  intimate  contact  with  the  ammoniacal  brineu 
Every  half  hour  a  part  of  .the  pasty  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  ammonium  chloride  solution  is  drawn  off  and  replaced  by  fresh 
liquor.  The  solid  bicarbonate  is  separated  out  either  by  centrifugal 
action  or  by  a  vacuum  filter ;  as  thus  obtained  it  is  still  contaminated 
with  ammonia,  of  which  it  smells.  To  free  the  bicarbonate  from 
this  impurity  water  is  squirted  over  it  till  the  smell  almost  entirely 
dinppears. 

Converticn  into  Soda  Ath  of  the  bicarbonate  is  essential,  becanse 
there  is  a  comparatively  limited  demand  for  bicarbonate^  and  that 
salt,  moreover,  obstinately  retains  an  ammoniacal  odour,  which 
lessens  its  value.  The  preparation  of  soda  ash  is  attended  with 
considerable  practical  difficulties^  owing  to  the  necessity  of  retain- 
ing the  contained  ammonia.  The  bicarbonate  is  first  exposed  to  a 
comparatively  low  heat  in  a  closed  roaster,  after  which  It  is  finished 
in  a  mnffle  furnace  at  a  bright  red  heat  The  gases  given  off  are 
drawn  by  an  air-pump  into  a  washing  apparatus,  where  tne  ammonia 
is  retained,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  which  passes  on,  is  conducted 
to  the  abeorption  tower  for  again  impregnating  the  ammonia<ml 
brine.  By  tnii  process  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  of  common  salt 
comes  away  as  waste  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  calcium.  To  obtain 
that  body  in  combination  as  hydrochloric  acid,  Solvav  proposed 
in  his  patent  of  1872  to  employ  magnesia  in  place  of  lime  in  the 
deoomposition  of  the  sal-ammoniac,  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
magnesium  remaining  after  the  distillation  is  boiled  to  dryness,  and 
being  by  the  action  of  steam  separated  into  magnesia  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,— M^.  +  up  »  MgO + 2HCL  The  magnesia  theoreti- 
cally works  in  a  circle,  being  changed  into  chloride  on  the  liberation 
of  the  ammonia  from  the  sal-ammoniac,  and  recovered  again  as 
magnesia  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  add,  as  above  indi- 
cated. But  the  expense  of  the  process  has  hitherto  been  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  product  ootatned,  and  the  one  weak  point 
of  the  Solvay  process  is  the  loss  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  Le  Blano  cyde.  The  loss  of 
ammonia  calculated  as  sulphate  in  the  early  days  of  the  Solvay  ^ 
process  was  as  much  as  9  per  cent,  on  the  carbonate  of  soda  pro- 
duced ;  but  by  successive  improvements  it  has  been  reduced  to  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  The  Solvay  plant  ii  very  expensive,  amount- 
ing, according  to  his  own  estimate,  to  £1600  per  ton  of  soda  ash 
produced  daily  ;  but  other  authorities  put  the  capital  expenditure 
as  high  as  £2400  per  ton  worked  daily. 

CryoliU  Soda.--Ot  the  many  processes  other  than  those  above 
mentioned,  which  have  been  proposed  for  soda-making,  the  only- 
one  practically  employed  is  that  in  which  cryolite  forms  the  raw 
material.  Cryolite,  a  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  AlF.-i- 
8NaF,  is  a  mineral  substance  found  in  extensive  deposits  at  Ivikat 
(Ivi^ut)  (61*  34'  N.  lat)  in  south-west  Greenland.  For  soda- 
making  the  mineral  is  treated  by  a  process  discovered  in  1850  by 
Professor  Julius  Thomseu  of  Copenhagen.  It  ii  ignited  with  chalk 
or  limestone,  whereby  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  and  fluoride  of 
calcium  and  aluminate  of  soda  are  formed— 2(AlF.-|-8NaF) + 
6CaCO,s6CaF,+8Na,0,A]tOs+6COr    The  aluminate  of  soda  ir 
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sspamted  firom  th«  artificial  flaoride  of  calciam  hj  llziTiaiIoii|  and 
the  solution  so  obtained  ia  decompoaed  by  treatment  with  carbonic 
mad,  which  producea  a  precipitate  of  alumina  arailable  for  alum- 
making,  tc,  leaving  a  aolntion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  About  8000 
tooa  of  ciyolite  are  annually  treated  in  Pennaylvania  and  in  Denmark. 
Slaiidica  of  Soda  Trade. — No  means  exist  for  obtaining  an 
Aecmate  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  soda  trade ;  and  such 
«atimAte8  as  are  published  can  only  be  accepted  as  approximations 
based -on  knowledge  of  the  productive  capacity  of  existing  works 
and  the  general  course  of  traoa.  Speaking  at  the  Socielj  of  Chemi- 
cal  Industry  (London  section)  in  January  1888,  the  Ute  Walter 
Weldon  gave  the  following  estimate  (in  tons)  of  the  soda  produc- 
tion of  the  world  at  that  date :— 


LeBlaiie 
Soda. 

Ammonia 
Sofia. 

TotaL 

Orast  Britain 

880,000 
70,000 
56,500 
80,000 

6S.O0O 

57,125 
44,000 
1000 
8.O0I 

1,100 

452,000 
187,125 
100.500 
40,000 
8^000 
1.100 

PrniM    

OeiiaaiiT 

Austria 

B*Mnni    .   ...   

United  States , ,   .  . 

645,600 

168,825 

708,725 

In  thes9  figures  the  whole  of  the  products  made— soda  ash  erjrstala, 
bicarbonate,  caostio  soda,  Jkc-^-are  calculated  in  terms  of  pure  car- 
bonate, KaCX)..  Assuming  the  fairness  of  the  calculation,  we  are 
warranted  in  stating  the  present  (1887)  production  of  alkali,  as  pure 
carbonate,  to  be  not  leas  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  tona 
jmnuaUy.  (W.  D.— J.  PA.) 

SODOM  Am)  GOMORRAH.  See  Dbad  Sia,  toL  Til 
pp.  1-3 ;  oomp.  Ph(XN1CIa,  toL  zyiii  p.  803,  and  Lor. 

SODOMA,  Il»  or,  more  properly,  Sodoka  (e.  1479- 
1549X  Italian  painter.  GmrNANTOiao  Bazzi  (who  until 
recent  jearB  was  erroneously  named  Rajkzi)  appears  to 
have  borne  also  the  name  of  "  Sodoha  "  as  a  family  name ; 
it  18  signed  upon  some  of  his  pictures.  While  ''Bazzi"  was 
corrupted  into  "Razzi,''  "Sodona"  was  corrupted  into 
**  Sodoma  " ;  and  Yasari,  followed  by  other  writers  on  art, 
accounts  for  the  latter  name  by  giving  various  and  explicit 
details  which  we  leave  undiscussed,  for,  if  the  painter  did 
not  really  pass  by  the  appellation  of  "Sodoma,"  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  explanations  which  would  have  been  ger- 
mane to  that  appellation  are  not  germane  to  the  man 
himself.  Bazzi  was  bom  at  YerceUi  in  Piedmont  towards 
1479,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  his  native  place  a 
scholar  of  the  painter  Giovenone.  Acquiring  thhs  the 
strong  colouring  and  other  distinctive  marks  of  the  Lom- 
bard school,  he  was  brought  to  Siena  towards  tiie  close  of 
the  15th  century  by  some  agents  of  the  Spannocchi  family; 
and,  as  the  bulk  of  his  professional  life  was  passed  in  tlus 
Tuscan  city,  he  counts  as  a  member  of  the  Sienese  school, 
although  not  strictly  afi^ed  to  it  in  point  of  style.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  steady  or  laborious  student 
in  Siena,  apart  from  some  attention  which  he  bestowed 
npcn  the  sculptures  of  Jacopo  deUa  Quercia.  Along  with 
Finturicchio,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  there  Uie 
matured  style  of  the  Cinquecento.  His  earliest  works  of 
repute  are  seventeen  frescos  in  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Monte  Oliveto,  on  the  road  from  Siena  to  Rome^  illus- 
trating the  life  of  St  Benedict^  in  continuation  of  the  series 
which  Luca  Signorelli  had  begun  in  1498;  Bazzi  completed 
the  set  in  1502.  Hence  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  the 
celebrated  Sienesp  merchant  Agostino  Chigi,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Pope  Julius  XL  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatnra 
in  the  Vatican.  He  executed  two  great  compositions  and 
various  ornaments  and  grotesques.  The  latter  are  still 
extant;  but  the  larger  works  did  not  satisfy  the  pope, 
who  engaged  Raphael  to  substitute  lus  Justice,  Poetry, 
and  Theology.  In  the  Chigi  palace  (now  Famesina) 
8odona  painted  some  subjects  from  the  Ufe  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  Alexander  in  the  Tent  of  Darius  and  the 
Nuptials  of  the  Conqueror  with  Roxana  are  more  particu- 
larly noticed.  When  Leo  X.  was  made  pope  (1513)  Bazzi 
presented  him  with  a  picture  of  the  Death  of  Lucretia  (or 
of  01eopatr%  according  to  somo  apoounts);  Leo  gave  him 


a  large  sum  of  money  in  recompense  and  created  him  a 
cavaliere.  Bazzi  afterwards  returned  to  Siena,  and  at  a 
later  date  went  in  quest  of  work  to  Fisa^  Yolterra,  and 
Lucca.  From  Lucca  he  returned  to  Siena,  not  long  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  14th  February  1549  (the 
older  narratives  say  1554).  He  had  siiuandered  his  pro- 
perty and  died  in  penury  in  the  great  hospital  of  Siena. 
Bazzi  had  married  in  youth  a  lady  of  good  position,  but 
the  spouses  diuagreed  and  separated  pretty  soon  afterwards. 
A  daughter  of  theirs  married  Bartdlommeo  Neroni,  named 
also  Riccio  Sanese  or  Maestro  Riccio,  one  of  Bazzi's  princi- 
pal pupils. 

It  is  said  that  Bast  jeered  at  the  ffitlory  oftht  PainUn  written 
by  Yasari,  and  that  Yasari  consequently  traduced  him ;  oertainlv 
he  gives  a  bad  account  of  Barn's  monus  and  demeanour,  and  u 
ni^Kudly  towards  the  merits  of  his  art  According  to  Vasari,  the 
ordinary  name  by  which  Sodona  was  known  was  "  U  Mattacdo " 
(the  Madcap,  the  Maniac), — this  epithet  being  first  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto.  He  dressed  gaudily,  like  a 
mountebank ;  his  house  waa  a  perfect  Noah'a  ark,  owing  to  the 
atrange  nuscellany  of  animaLs  which  he  kept  there.  He  was  a 
cracker  of  jokes  and  fond  of  music,  and  sang  some  poems  composed 
by  himself  on  indecorous  subjects.  In  his  art  Yasari  aliens  that 
mzA  was  always  ne£[ligent^— his  early  success  in  Siena,  where  he 
painted  many  portraits,  being  partly  due  to  want  of  competition. 
As  he  adyanced  in  age  he  beoune  too  lazv  to  make  any  cartoona 
for  his  frescos,  but  daubed  them  straight  off  upon  the  walL  Yasari 
admits,  nevertheless,  that  Bazzi  produced  at  intervals  some  works  of 
verjv  fine  quality,  and  during  his  lifetime  his  reputation  stood  high. 

The  general  verdict  ii  that  Sodona  was  sii  able  master  in  ex- 


Ion,  motion,  and  colour.  His  taste  was  something  like  that 
of  Da  Yinci,  especially  in  the  figures  of  women,  which  have  grace, 
sweetness,  and  uncommon  eamestnesa.  He  ii  not  eminent  for 
drawing,  grouping,  or  general  eleeanoe  of  form.  His  easel  pictures 
are  rare.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  in  Siena.  In  S. 
Domenico,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  are  two  frescos 
painted  in  1626,  showing  Catherine  in  ecstasy  and  fainting  as 
she  is  about  to  receive  the  Eucharist  from  an  angel, — a  beautiful 
and  pathetic  treatment  In  the  oratory  of  S.  Bernardino,  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  Madonna,  painted  by  Bazzi  in  conjunction 
with  Pacchia  and  BeccaAimi  (1686  to  1588)— the  Yisitation  and  the 
Assumption — are  noticeable.  In  S.  Francesco  are  the  DepKwition 
from  tne  Cross  (1618)  and  Christ  Scourged ;  bv  many  critics  one 
or  other  of  these  paintinas  is  regarded  as  Bazzi  s  masterpiece.  In 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  ii  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and 
in  the  gallery  of  Florence  a  St  Sebastian. 

SOEST,  an  ancient  industrial  town  in  Westphalia, 
Prussia,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  pUun  (Soestrr  Mrde\ 
27  miles  to  the  east  of  Dortmund  and  34  to  the  south- 
east of  MUnster.  Its  early  importance  is  borne  witness 
to  by  its  six  fine  churches,  of  which  the  most  striking  are 
St  Peters,  St  Mary-in-the-Fields,  founded  in  1314  and 
restored  in  1850-52,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
founded  in  the  10th  century  by  Bruno,  brother  of  Otho 
the  Great,  thongh  the  present  building  was  erected  in  the 
12th  century.  This  last,,  with  its  very  original  facade,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  Germany. 
Remains  of  the  broad  wall  (now  partly  enclosmg  gardens 
and  fields)  and  one  of  the  gates  still  remain;  but  the 
thirty -six  strong  towers  which  once  defended  the  town 
have  disappeared  and  the  moats  have  been  converted  into 
promenades.  Iron-working,  the  manufacture  of  soap,  hats, 
cigars,  and  bricks  and  tiles,  linen -weaving,  tanning,  and 
brewing,  together  with  market-gardening  and  farming  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  trade  in  cattle  and  grain,  are  the 
leading  industries.  The  population  in  1880  was  13,985, 
and  in  1885  14,848,  of  whom  about  6000  were  Roman 
Gatholics. 

Mentioned  in  documents  as  early  as  the  9th  century,  Soest  waa 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Hanseatio  towns  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  a  population  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  60,00a 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  on  the  early  trailing  route  be- 
tween Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony.  Its  code  of  municipal  laws 
{Schran ;  jua  8VMttteiim\  dating  from  1144  to  1165,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best,  and  served  as  a  model  even  to  Lttbeck.  On  the 
fall  of  Henry  tbe  lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  Soest  passed  with  the  rest 
of  Angria  to  Cologne.  In  the  15th  century  the  strife  between  the 
townsmen  and  the  vchbishops  broke  out  in  open  war.  and  in  1444 
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the  itroDg  fortificttioiis  of  the  town  withstood  r  long  liege  by  an 
army  of  60,000  men.  The  women  of  Soest  are  said  to  have  diatin- 
gniflhed  themaelves  in  tliis  contest  {Soestcr  Fe/uU).  Pajial  intocren- 
tion  ended  the  strife  and  Soest  was  permitted  to  remain  under  the 
protection  of  the  dukes  of  Gleves.  The  prosperity  of  the  town 
waned  in  more  modem  times:  in  1763  its  population  was  only 
3800  ;  in  1816  it  was  6687. 

SOFALA,  a  seaport  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  ri^er  of  the  same  name  to  the  south  of  20* 
S.  lat.,  the  seat  of  a  Portugue<se  commandant.  It  is  now 
a  wretched  place  of  about  1000  inliabitantd,  with  not  more 
than  twenty  European  re<iidentd,  and,  as  its  port  is  ob- 
structed with  sandbanks,  there  is  only  a  small  coasting 
trade  with  Chiluan  and  Inhambane.  But  Sof&la  was 
formerly  a  town  of  considerable  im|x>rtance,  with  a  harbour 
capable  of  holding  a  hundred  large  vessels.  Previous  to 
its  conquest  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505  it  was  the  chief 
and  populous  centre  of  a  wealthy  Mohammedan  state ;  and 
the  firdt  governors  of  the  Portuguese  East  African  posses- 
sions were  entitled  captains-general  of  Sofila.  The  identi- 
fication of  Sof^la  with  Solomon's  Ophir,  to  which  Milton 
alludes  (Par,  Lost,  xl  399-401),  is  untenable. 

See  SidL  Oeogr.  Soc,  MozauUtiaue  (1882)  for  an  account  of  the 
Sofala  mines ;  and,  generally,  Ednsi,  ClinuUe  \^  8th  section ;  Dap^ier ; 
Baines,  The  Oold  Regums  qf  South  Africa  (1877) ;  and  Burton's 
notes  to  his  edition  of  Camoens. 

SOFIA,  since  1878  the  capiUl  of  Bulgaria,  though 
previously  only  a  district  town  of  the  Tuna  (Danube) 
vilayet  of  Turkey,  is  situated  1755  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
the  midst  of  a  dreary  plain  between  the  Stara  Planina  or 
main  range  of  the  ^^estern  Balkans  and  the  bare  but  im- 
] losing  granite  mass  of  the  Yitosh  Mountains  (3400  feet). 
It  stands  at  the  meeting  of  five  great  routes  from  Nish  and 
Belgrade,  Lorn  and  Yidin,  Plevna  and  Rustchuk,  Philip- 
popolis  and  Constantinople,  and  Kostendil  and  Salonica. 
At  present  (1887)  it  is  two  days' journey  from  the  nearest 
railway  station  (Tatar-bazarjik),  and  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment id  inconveniently  near  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Ihe  kingdom ;  but  it  lies  on  the  prospective  great  railway 
route  between  Constantinople  and  Belgrade,  and  was  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  selected  it  the  prospective  capital  of 
a  much  more  extensive  territory.  The  climate  of  Sofia  is 
subject  to  severe  seasonal  and  diurnal  changes :  in  January 
the  thermometer  sinks  4*  below  zero  and  in  August  ap- 
proaches 100",  and  the  daily  range  is  frequently  27  or  28 
degrees.  Minaretd  and  gardens  give  a  certain  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  town  itself,  but  the  outdkirts  are  pain- 
fully destitute  of  foliage.  In  an  eastern  suburb  stands 
the  royal  palace,  a  vast  building  which  cost  more  than 
4,000,000  francs ;  and  in  that  neighbourhood,  on  the  site 
of  an  abandoned  Turkish  quarter,  quite  a  new  "  European  " 
town  has  sprung  up.  The  redt  of  Sofia  retains  its  Turkish 
character,  with  tortuous  streets  and  mean  wooden  houses. 
The  modem  cathedral  and  the  archbishop's  palace  are  both 
large  edifices  of  no  special  note.  Or  the  many  mosques 
the  most  striking  is  the  Buyuk-Jami,  with  its  nine  metal 
cupolas  j  but  more  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  Sophia 
mosque,  occupying  the  highest  point  in  the  town  to  which 
it  gave  its  name.  It  is  now  completely  in  ruins  (the  result 
of  an  earthquake),  but  tradition,  which  in  thia  case  is  con- 
firmed by  the  aichitectm-e  of  the  building,  asserts  that  it 
was  a  cSiridtian  church  erected  by  a  certain  Byzantine 
princess  Sophia.  Kanitz  in  1871  still  observed  remains 
of  old  Byzantine  frescos  in  the  narthex.  The  public 
baths  occupy  a  very  extensive  building,  with  separate 
puites  of  aiMTtments  for  different  nationalities  or  rather 
religions.  The  water  as  it  issues  from  the  springs  has  a 
temi)erature  of  117*.  Sofia  exports  hides  and  skins  to 
Yienna,  <Scc.,  and  especially  goat-skins  to  Marseilles;  its 
principal  imjiorts  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  alcoholic 
liquors — ^the  last  a  very  large  item.  Formerly  the  popu- 
lation was  50,000.     In  187Q  ^nitz  found  19,000— « 


liberal  estimate— 8000  being  Bulgarians,  5000  Turks,  5000 
Jews  (a  colony  dating  from  the  expulsion  from  Spain),  900 
Gipsies.  At  present  (1887)  the  total  is  20,000.  Close 
to  the  north  of  the  town  are  extensive  remains  of  t>trong 
Boman  fortifications. 

Sofia  is  the  Serdica  or  Sardiea  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  (so 
called  after  the  Serds  or  Sards),  the  Triaditz^  A  the  Byzantiiio 
writers,  and  the  Srtdee  of  the  Slavs.  "  Sardiea  is  my  Rome,"  said 
Constantine  before  he  thought  of  his  new  capital  on  the  Bo»ithonia 
It  had  already  been  made  the  capital  of  Dacia  Ripensis  by  Anrelian, 
and  about  843  It  became  fiimona  as  the  seat  of  a  church  council 
The  town  was  plundered  by  Attila :  and  in  809  it  ras  captured  by 
the  BulgariaDS,  who  held  it  until  tno  Turks  got  po88e.«8ion  of  it  by 
stratagem  in  1878,  or  more  probably  1882.  In  1443  Sofia  was  for 
a  brief  period  occupied  by  the  Hungarian  John  Hunyad  v  (Coryinus), 
and  on  the  defeat  of  his  enterprise  was  laid  waste  by  the  retreating 
army.  In  1829  it  was  the  iitiadquarters  of  Hustapha  Pasha  of 
Scutari,  whose  raTages  have  made  the  name  of  Albanian  a  word  of 
terror  to  the  children  in  Sofia  eyen  now.  The  Russians  entered 
Sofia  on  4th  January  1878,  after  Gonrko*8  passage  of  the  Balkans. 

Bee  Kaaits,  D<man  BuigarUnf  1877 ;  Laveleye.  £a  PMiuhI*  tfM  Bnlkon,  1886. 

SOGDIANA,  or  Soqdiake,  in  Old  Persian  Sughud/i^  a 
province  of  the  /  haemenian  empire,  the  eighteenth  in 
the  list  in  the  Behistun  inscription  of  Dariu:i  (i.  16), 
corresponded  to  the  modern  districts  of  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara ;  that  is,  it  lay  north  of  Bactriana  between  the 
Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  and  embraced  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Polytimetus  or  Zarafshan.  Under  the  Greeks  Sogdiana 
was  united  in  one  satrapy  with  Bactria,  and  subsequently 
it  formed  part  of  the  Bactrian  Greek  kingdom  till  the 
"  Scythians  *  (the  Yue-clii)  occupied  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  B.c.*(comp.  vol  xviii.  pp.  586  «g.,  592  tq.).  The 
valley  of  the  Zarafshan  about  Samarkand  retain^  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  of  the  Soghd  of  Samarkand. 
Arabic  geographers  reckon  it  as  one  of  the  four  fairest 
spots  in  the  world. 

@OHXr,  the  second  port  of  OmAn,  Arabia,  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  <OmAn  in  24*  22'  N.  lat.  and  56*  45'  £. 
long.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  industry, 
well  built,  fortified  with  walls  and  a  castle,  and  inhabited 
by  a  hospitable  and  far  from  bigoted  ix)pulation  of  the 
*Ib4di  sect  The  anchorage  ih  good,  sheltered  between  two 
promontories,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  populous 
and  fertile.  Indeed  the  coast-land  of  ^min  is  naturally 
the  most  favoured  part  of  Arabia. 

The  town  of  ^ohkt  is  older  than  Islam,  and  its  cloths  are  men- 
tioned in  the  me  of  Mohammed  (Ibn  Hisham,  p.  1019).  Before 
the  Moslem  conquest  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
Persian  name  ifasCLn  ia  not  uncommonly  appl'ed  to  it  by  older 
Arabic  writem.  Under  lalam  it  became  the  capital  of  *Oman,  and 
it  is  sometimes  called  'Omin.  from  which  fact  it*has  sometimes, 
but  very  precariously,  been  identined  with  the  Omaua  of  classical 
writers.  In  the  earlier  Middle-  Agea  ^oLar  was  one  of  the  first 
commercial  cities  of  Islam  on  the  Indiui  Ocean  and  had  an  active 
part  in  the  China  trade.  This  prosperity  was  unabated  when 
Mokaddaa£  wrote  of  it  (p.  92)  towards  the  close  of  the  loth  century ; 
in  the  12th  century,  when  Edrisf  wrote,  the  China  trade  was  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  and  about  1230  Ibn  Mojiwir  describes  it  as  a  ruin  in- 
habited by  the  demons  of  the  desert  Its  decay  appears  to  be 
connected  with  the  rise  of  other  ports — Kalhat  on  the  Arabian 
and  Ormns  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf — but  more 
especially  with  the  political  convulsions  of  Omin.  This  district, 
which  has  alwayrhad  an  isolated  position  in  Eastern  history,  early 
became  a  stronghold  of  theKBawarn  ('Iba<jliya)  and  paid  very  in- 
termittent obedienoe  to  the  c^diphs  tul  it  was  «educed  by  Mo'ta/lid 
about  the  year  900.  Even  after  thu  conquest  the  native  imaitus 
held  their  ground  in  the  mountainous  inland  country  at  Kama 
(IstakhH,  p.  26),  and  renewed  the  struggle  for  independence  with 
the  Buwaihid  and  Se^iik  80verei|(ns  of  Pars,  who  succeeded  in  these 
regions  to  th^  jpower  of'  the  cahphate.  Ibn  Moidwir  connects  the 
deatraction  of  dohir  with  these  struggles,  and,  though  he  aeema  to 
imply  a  later  date,  it  is  possible  that  his  statement  is  to  be  com- 
bined with  whst  Ibn  al-Athfr  (iz.  887)  tells  of  the  rising  of  Al-IU»hid 
billah  about  1050.  After  this  event  there  is  a  pe'riod  of  obscurity 
in  the  annals  of  'Omin ;  the  indepndenoe  ot  the  eountry  was 
ultimately  secured  under  the  native  (Axdite)  princes  of  Kaswa,  but 
fyihkt  never  recovered  its  importance.  It  is  mentioned,  however, 
by  Maroo  Polo^  under  the  name  of  Soer,  as  trading  in  horses  with 
Malabar,  and  also  bv  Ibn  Batiita,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
resettled  sooii  after  ta«  tiiq^  ct  IImi  Kojiwir*     3o^  was  seised  by 
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^tliePaitti«iiflMml60eiBaiiillA'^thM^'^l2lM>atl<^^  btfao 
1%A.  QBBtary  Kiebahr  tpetki  of  it  at  a  ouita  vnimportuit  nboe ; 
Welkted  in  ISM  aingiied  to  U«  popnladon  of  «000 ;  IVdgnre  in 
1M8  astimfttad  fhe  popolation  at  v^<MX).  an  aatiouta  iba  more  re- 
nmkabla  that  in  the  interral  tlia  town  liaA  aaflbved  aererelT  from 
'the  WahbiUa.  The  JM  Asi'liM(I8«i);gi¥aatbamon.piobaUe 
Jfigoza  4^4000  to  iSOOO. 

SOISSONS,  A  city  «i  FuEttMi^  a  lito  d6)ftutiiient  of 
Aisne,  tihB  seat  of  a  bidi^priB  and  a  f ortffied  post  oa  the 
left  hvA  of  l&e  Aisne  at  Uttib  juootioii  Of  l3te  Oise,  lies 
65  nJleB  north-east  of  Beuib  by  the  lailw^  to  tjaon.  The 
popiUation  in  1881  was  10,895  <il,112  in  the  commune). 
The  catibedial  of  Notre  Bame  8t  OtrvaiB  and  8t  Ptotaia, 
began  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  and  finished 
about  the  end  of  the  18^  is  S^B  feet  long  and  87  wide; 
the  Tanlting  of  the  nave  la  100  feet  Above  the  pave- 
ment Hie  aiagle  tower  dates  from  the  middle  of  tiie 
13th  eentny  and  is  a  lairiy  good  imitation  oi  l&ose  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Tuia,  idiich  it  equals  in  height  (216  feet^. 
The  transepts  are  of  different  dates  and  dissimilar  in  tbeir 
arrangement.  In  the  north  transept  there  is  a  very  fine 
door  on  the  east;  the  sonth  transept  is  the  oldest  and 
most  graceful  portion  of  the  whole  edifice.  l!hib  cboir  is 
sorroimded  witii  eight  square  chapels,  and  the  apae.witii 
five  large  polygonal  chaiMla^  of  which  the  three  in  tlie 
middle  (as  well  as  the  bi^  windows  of  the  choir)  still 
retain  their  fine  13th-century  glass.  The  rose-window  of 
the  north  transit  represents  tbe  life  of  the  Yirgin  in 
twelve  medalliona.  The  hi^  altar  is  flanked  I7  two 
marble  figures  representing  the  annunciation  and  above  it 
is  an  Adoration  A  the  Shepherds  ascribed  to  RubeAe ;  the 
cathedral  also  has  some  rich  1 6th-oentury  tapestries.  Con- 
siderable remains  still  exist  of  the  magnificent  abbey  of  St 
Jean  des  Yignes,  where  Thomas  a  Beoket  resided  from  1 161 
to  1170,  and  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century;  these 
include  the  ruins  of  two  cloisters  ^the  smaller  dating  from 
the  Benaissance),  the  refectory,  ana  above  all  the  cathedral- 
like facade  of  the  church  (recently  restored).  Of  the  three 
portals  with  twisted  columns  the  central  one  is  adorned 
with  statues ;  above  them  runs  a  gallery,  over  which  again 
IB  a  large  windoir;  the  two  unequal  towers  (230  and 
246  feet)  of  the  I6U1  and  16th  centuries  are  surmounted 
by  beautiful  stone  spires,  which  command  the  town, 
llie  ruins  of  this  fine  building  are  unfortunately  occupied 
by  the  military  authorities.  The  church  of  St  L^ier, 
erected  in  1139  and  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  was  formerly  attached  to  an  abbey  of  the  G^dov6- 
fains.  Beneath  are  two  crypts  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  Of  the  abbey  church  of  St  Tierre,  built  in  the 
12th  century  in  the  Bomanesque  style,  the  only  remains 
are  the  facade  and  two  bays  of  the  choir.  Hie  royaJ  abbey 
of  Notre  Dame  was  founded  in  660  for  monks  and  nuns 
by  Leutrade,  wife  of  Ebroin,  the  celebrated  mayor  of  the 
palace.  The  number  ci  the  nuns  (216  in  808X  the  wealth 
of  the  library  in  manuscripts,  the  valuable  relics,  the  high 
birth  of  the  abbesses,  the  popularity  of  the  pilgrimages, 
all  contributed  to  the  importance  of  this  abbi^,  of  wJ^ch 
there  exist  only  some  inconsiderable  remains.  The  wealth- 
iest of  all  the  abbeys  in  Soissons  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  France  during  the  first  two  dynasties  was 
that  of  St  M^dard,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  founded 
in  560  by  Lothaire  L,  beside  the  villa  of  Syagrius,  which 
had  become  the  pakoe  of  the  Frankiah  kings.  StMMard, 
apostle  of  Yermandois,  and  Kings  Lothaire  and  Sigebert 
were  buried  in  the  monastery,  which  became  the  residence 
of  400  monks  and  the  meeting-plaoe  of  several  councils. 
It  was  there  that  Ghilderic  IH,  the  last  Merovingian,  was 
deposed  and  Pippin  the  Short  was  crowned  by  the  papal 
legate ;  and  there  Louis  the  Pious  was  kept  in  captivity 
in  833.  The  abbots  of  St  M^dard  coined  money,  and  in 
Abelard's  time  (12tb  century)  were  lorda  of  220  viUageSi 


farms,  and  manors.  At  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (1214)  the 
abbot  commanded  150  vassals.  Li  1530  St  M^dard  was 
visited  by  a  procession  of  300,000  pilgrims.  But  the 
religious  wars  ruined  the  abbey,  and,  although  it  was 
restored  by  the  Benedictines  in  1637,  it  never  recovered 
its  former  splendour.  Of  the  seven  churches  and  the  con- 
ventual buildings  of  the  ancient  foundation  there  hardly 
reinains  a  trace.  The  site  is  occupied  by  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  the  chapel  of  which  stands  over  the  crypt  of 
the  great  abbey  church,  which  was  altered  in  the  12th 
centuiy.  In  the  ciypt  is  a  stone  coffin,  said  to  have  been 
Lothaire's,  and  close  at  hand  is  an  underground  chamber, 
reputed  to  have  been  the  place  of  captivity  of  LouiH  the 
Pious.  The  civil  buildings  of  Soissons  are  not  of  much 
interest  The  h6tel  de  ville  contains  a  museum  with 
scientific  and  archsological  collections;  the  hdtel  dieu 
goes  back  to  the  13th  century ;  the  library  contains  40,000 
volumes  and  curious  manuscripts.  Among  the  industrial 
establishments  are  tanneries,  saw-mills,  and  foundries  and 
factories  for  the  production  of  stoves,  agricultural  im- 
plements, candles,  and  chocolate.  Grain,  flour,  haricot 
beans  of  exceptional  quality,  pease,  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
cattle,  timber,  and  charcoal  are  the  principal  articles  of 
trade.  There  is  also  a  large  bottle  factory,  and  work  is 
done  for  the  flannel  and  blanket  factories  of  Rheims. 

Soissons  ii  mneFsIIy  believBd  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  oppidnm 
of  GkUia  Bel^ct  called  y^oviodunum  by  Cesar ;  but  some  writers 
identify  this  place  with  Noyon,  Koyant,  or  Nourion.  One  thing 
is  clear,  that  tlus  oppidnm  was  the  capital  of  the  Suessiones,  who 
OGcnpied  twelve  towns  and  whose  king,  DiTitJacns,  one  of  the  most 
powerftil  in  Ganl,  had  extended  his  anthority  even  beyond  the  sea 
among  the  Britons.  In  68  B.a  Qalba,  king  of  the  Saessiones, 
separated  from  the  oohiiBderation  of  the  Belf^uis  and  sabmitted  to 
the  Romans.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  empire  Koriodnntim  took 
the  name  of  Auguata  SvMiUmunit  and  afterwaids  that  of  SueuUma, 
and  became  the  second  capital  of  Gallia  Belgica,  of  which  Rheims 
was  the  metropolis  The  town  was  before  Ions  sonoonded  with  a 
r^^pUr  wall  and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  and  it  Decam.e  the  starting- 
pomt  of  several  military  roads  (to  Rheims,  Ch&teaa-Thierry.  Keanx, 
Paris,  Amiens,  and  St  Qnentio).  Christiani^  was  introduced  by 
St  Orispin  and  St  Crispinian,  men  of  noble  birth,  who^  however, 
earned  their  livelihood  by  shoemaking^  and  thus  became  patrons  of 
that  craft.  After  their  martyrdom  in  297  their  work  was  continued 
1^  St  Sinitius,  the  first  bishop  of  Soissons.  After  the  barbarians 
had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  the  Keuse  Soinons  became  the  metro* 

Soils  of  the  Roman  poesessions  in  the  north  of  Qaul,  and  on  the 
efeat  of  Syagrius  by  Clovis  the  Franks  seised  the  town.  It  was 
at  Soissons  that  Gloria  married  Clotilde,  and,  though  he  afterwards 
settled  at  Paris,  Soissons  was  the  capital  of  his  eldest  son  Lothaire, 
and  afterwards  of  Chilperic  I. ,  king  of  Neustria.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  o.  Chilperic's  son,  Lothaire  II.,  that  the  kingdom  of  Soissons 
was  incorporated  with  that  of  Paris.  In  762  Pippm  the  Short  was 
at  Soissons  proclaimed  kiag  by  an  assembly  of  feude$  and  bishops, 
and  he  was  there  crowned  l>y  the  papal  legate  St  Bonifitoe  before 
being  crowned  at  Saint  Denis  by  the  pope  himselt  Louis  the  Pious 
did  penance  there  after  being  deposed  by  the  assembly  at  Com- 
"    le.    Under  Charles  the  Fat  (886)  the  Kormans  failed  in  an 


attempt  sgainst  the  town,  but  laid  waste  St  MMard  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  928  Charles  the  Simple  was  defeated  outside  the 
walls  by  the  supporters  of  Rudolph  of  Burgundy,  and  Hugh  the 
Great  liesieged  and  partly  bumeil  the  town  in  948.  Under  the 
first  Capets  Soinons  was  held  by  hereditary  counts,  frequently  at 
war  with  the  king  or  the  citizens.  Thus  the  latter  bought  in 
1181  a  communal  charter  from  Louis  YI.  and  their  bishop.  In 
1166,  at  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons  held  at  Soissoos,  Louis 
YII.  issued  a  famous  decree  forbidding  all  private  wars  for  a  space 
of  ten  years ;  and  in  1325  Charles  the  Fair  replaced  the  mayor  of 
Soissons  bv  a  royal  provost  dependent  on  the  baihwick  of  VennandoiB, 
the  inhabitants  retaining  only  the  right  of  electing  four  Aihevifis. 
Louis  of  ChAtillon,  count  of  SoiBsons,  was  killed  at  Cr6cy,  and  his 
son,  a  hostage  for  King  John  in  England,  sold  his  countship  to 
Snguerrandde  Coucy  to  obtain  money  for  his  ranaom  in  1887. 
Finally  the  last  count  of  Soissons,  sprung  from  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  rebelled  agidnst  Louis  XIII.,  and  def<5ated  the 
royal  troops  at  La  ICarf^Se  in  1641,  but  ))eriBhed  in  the  battle.  The 
town  had  to  suffer  severely  during  the  war  of  the  Hundred  Years ; 
in  1414,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Burgnndiaus,  it  was  captured 
and  sacked  by  tiie  Armagnaca  under  the  danjihin ;  and  this  same 
fate  again  befell  it  six  tunes  witliin  twenty  years.  The  treaty  of 
Arras  (1486)  brought  it  again  under  the  royal  authority.  It  was 
SMked  1^  (Wles  Y.  in  1644  and  in  1666  by  the  Huguenots,  vrfao 
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Uid  tin  dmrehM  in  ndns  snd,  soppoited  by  th«  prinee  of  Cond^ 
eoant  of  SomoiaM,  kept  posseaaon  of  the  town  Tor  six  montha. 
Dnring  the  Leesne  GbiaaonB  Mgerly  joined  the  Catholic  party. 
Hayenine  made  ue  tewn  hia  principal  reaidenoe,  and  he  diea  there 
in  1611.  A  Emopean  oongreis  was  held  there  in  1728.  In  1814 
Soiaaona  was  captured  and  recaptored  by  the  aUiea  and  the  French. 
In  1816,  after  Waterloo^  it  waa  a  rallying  point  for  the  ranqniahed, 
and  it  waa  not  ooonvied  by  the  RnMianw  till  the  14th  of  Aagaat 
In  1870  it  eapitaktad  to  the  Gennans  after  a  bombardment  of  three 
daya. 

SOEOTO,  an  important  Fulah  kingdom  or  empire  in 
Central  Soudan,  oompnaing  what  are  frequently  called  the 
Haussa  states.  Its  boundaries  (see  yol.  i.  pi.  IL)  are  irregu- 
larly marked  off  by  the  plateau  lands  of  Air  or  Asben  on 
the  north,  the  kindred  Fulak  state  of  Qandu  on  the  west, 
while  the  riyer  Binui  practically  forms  its  southern  limit 
AS  far  as  the  meridian  ot  10*  £.;  beyond  this  it  runs  south 
into  the  Congo  basin.  On  the  east  lies  the  kingdom  of 
Bomu.  From  north-west  to  south-east  Sokoto  has  a  length 
little  short  of  900  English  miles  and  its  average  breadth 
is  about  280.  The  whole  area  has  been  roughly  computed 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  Spain  (about  195,000  square  miles), 
and  to  have  a  population  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions. 
The  country  may  be  described  as  a  great  undulating  plain, 
rarely  exceeding  1000  feet  in  height,  with  the  exception  of 
the  province  of  Bauchi  in  the  centre,  which  runs  into  a 
highland  region  with  heights  of  3000  feet,  and  the  still 
more  imposing  masses  of  Adamawa  in  the  south,  which 
are  said  to  attain  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  in  Mount 
Alant'lr'^  In  other  respects  Sokoto  presents  more  varied 
features,  chiefly  determined  by.  the  amount  of  rainfall, 
though  the  varying  fertility  of  the  soil  is  a  not  unimport- 
ant factor.  In  the  southern  parts,  where  there  are  almost 
perpetual  rains,  large  streams  and  rivers  are  numerous, 
— tile  feeders  of  the  Binu^  the  great  eastern  (left-hand) 
tributary  of  the  Niger.  Here  grow  the  virgin  forests  with 
giant  growths  and  exuberant  foliage,  with  creepers,  with 
bananas  and  plantains,  palm-oil  trees  and  yams.  In  the 
more  temperate — because  more  elevated — districts  of  the 
middle  area,  with  a  smaller  rainfall,  the  vegetation  is  less 
luxuriant,  and  such  fruits  as  the  date,  lime,  and  pome- 
granate are  cultivated.  In  the  northern  parts  the  climate 
is  still  more  arid,  and  the  country  is  burned  up  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  This  is  the  region  of  acacias  and 
mimosas,  of  baobabs,  of  the  branching  diim  palm  and  the 
curiously  bulged  del6b.  Here  are  no  forests  nor  rank 
grass,  while  the  exigencies  of  a  dense  population  have 
causeid  the  clearing  away  of  the  bush  except  on  the 
most  barren  spots,  where  it  supplies  the  necessary  fuel  for 
domestic  purposes.  In  this  northern  district  there  are  no 
streams  except  in  the  wet  season,  and  the  wants  of  the 
people  are  supplied  by  fountains  in  the  more  favoured 
places,  and  by  wells — ^frequently  very  deep — in  those  not  so 
advantageously  situated.  Lying  within  the  tropics,  Sokoto 
18  subject  to  excessive  heat, — damp  and  steamy  in  the 
south,  dry  and  furnace-like  in  the  north,  where  it  suffers 
irom  the  hot  winds  from  the  Sahara.  In  Adamawa  the 
rainy  season^r,  to  be  more  correct,  the  season  of  excessive 
rains— commences  in  April  and  lasts  till  October  or  later, 
while  in  Gober  in  the  north  the  rains  commence  in  June 
and  seldom  last  more  than  three  months,  daring  which  the 
country  becomes  transformed  from  a  repellent  desert  into 
a  well-cultivated  nursery  garden. 

For  Central  Africa  Sokoto  may  be  described  as  fairly  healthy, 
though,  as  may  be  expected  from  a  conjunction  of  excessive  heat 
with  excessive  rain,  fereni  are  not  nncommon  in  the  southern  parta, 
while  ophthalmia  ii  prevalent  in  the  north,  especially  among  the 
poorer  claasea,  who  are  compelled  to  expose  themaelvea  to  the  blind- 
ing dnat  from  the  deserts  and  the  exoesaiTe  glue  of  the  son  reflected 
from  the  bnmtng  sands. 

The  natural  productions  of  Sokoto  are  such  aa  are  more  or  leas 
common  throucnout  the  whole  of  the  Soudan  (q.v.).  Among 
cereala  rice  and  wheat  are  cnltiyated  in  many  parts,  though  the 
staple  prodnctions  are  Ksffre  com,  millet,  and  maize.  Sweet  potatoes, 


nonnd  nnta,  yams^  onioni,  and  other  vflgetablei  an  Urgdij  grown. 
Of  froita  datea,  pomMpranatea,  citrons,  and  bananaa  abound  in 
more  reatricted  areaa.  The  Shea  battar  tree  soppUes  an  excellent  oil 
for  lampa,  and  alao  for  cooking,  though  it  ia  only  uaed  by  the  poorer 
dasaea.  The  palm-oil  tree  is  only  found  in  the  damp  baain  of  the 
Binn^  The  moat  important  Tcgetable  prodocte  are  cotton  and 
indigo,  which  are  universally  grown.  The  cotton  is  mannfactured 
into  doth,  being  used  by  the  native  population  aa  well  as  largely 
exported  to  neighbouring  countries.  In  some  parte  a  species  of 
silk  found  in  the  forestau  larmly  need,  and  the  people  or  Yakoba 
in  fianchi  are  aaid  to  rear  the  sukworm.  Of  minenl  prodncte  there 
aeem  to  be  few,  though  it  is  known  that  both  silver  and  lead  occur 
in  the  Binn^  area.  Iron  ii  extonsiTely  diffused  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  inhabitanto  of  this  extensiye  region,  held  together  by  a 
conquering  race  and  not  by  anv  natural  tie  into  one  common 
kingdonL  are  of  divene  trlba  ana  afftnitiea.  They,  howeTer,  may 
be  roughly  diyided  into  three  groupa.  (l)Fir8t  come  the  pure  N^ra 
racea  of  Adamawa,  of  which  the  chief  tribe  is  the  Eatts.  (2)  The 
Hanasa  form  the  mass  of  the  population  except  in  Adamawa.  Iliey 
are  pre-eminent  amoAgNegroea  for  their  physical  appearance  and 
iutallectual  abilitiea.  They  are  wonderfully  skilled  in  yariona  arte 
and  induatriea  and  noted  for  their  co^piercial  aenius  and  enterprise. 
Mohammedanism  is  their  relielon,  and  indeed  in  all  reepecto  they 
are  well  advanced  on  the  road  to  dvilitttion.  They  are  veiy  fond 
of  volnminous  dothea.  (8)  The  Folaha  are  a  Hamitic  race,  who 
from  being  aimple  herdsmen  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centnry 
have  beoome  the  mlera  end  masters  over  a  hundred  alien  races  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Tchad.  They  have  not  the  commereiat 
or  industrial  akill  of  uie  Haussa,  but  in  other  respecte  have  reached 
a  higher  leveL  They  are  of  slender  build  and  are  diatinguiihed  by 
their  light  coppery  colour.  The  inhabitanto  of  Sokoto  five  moatly 
in  laige  towna,  many  of  which  contain  from  10,000  to  20,000  in- 
habitanta.  These  towns  are  all  protected  by  strong  mud  walls  and 
outer  dry  moata.  Their  interior  la  divided  into  a  aeriea  of  com- 
pounds, each  entered  throufh  a  flat- roofed  audience  chamber. 
Inaide  are  the  beeUve-shapea  hnte  of -the  household.  The  gate- 
waya  are  also  atrongly^  fortified.  The  ruler  over  Sokoto  ia  a  Fnlah 
saltan,  whoae  power  ia  absolute,  thou^  tempered  by  a  speciec  of 
feudal  ayatem.  The  governors  of  some  of  the  larger  provincee, 
though  owning  all^anoe  to  the  sovereign,  are  moaQy  hereditary, 
and  beyond  aending  a  yearly  tribute  are  practically  udependent 
The  tie  indeed  ia  more  relij^ous  than  anything  else.  Tne  great 
weakness  of  the  empire  is  ite  want  of  coherence  and  the  absence  of 
a  atrong  oentrsl  Government  Yet,  though  always  appearing  to 
be  on  the  [wlnt  of  ftUins  to  nieoea,  it  oonmvea  to  keep  togeuier. 
The  condition  in  which  Bartn  found  it  in  1866  waa  practics&y  ihe 
same  aa  when  the  present  writer  visited  it  in  1886. 

The  chief  provinces  of  Sokoto  are  Zamphoro,  Zaiia,  Eatsena, 
Bauchi,  Kano,  and  Adamawa.  The  moat  important  towna  ar»~ 
Sokoto,  the  acknowledged  capital  of  the  empfreu  iamed  chiefly  for 
ite  leather-woik  and  atraw  hate  (it  divides  witn  Wuma  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  residence  of  the  aultan ;  Clapperton  dieil 
here  in  1887);  Wnmu,  about  18  milea  farther  eaat,  the  present  (1887) 
headquartera  of  the  court ;  Eano,  the  great  oommernal  emporiam 
of  Central  Soudan  ;  and  Yakoba,  chiefly  noted  for  ite  laige  size, — 
said  to  contain  160,000  inhabitanta. 

The  history  of  Sokoto  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the 
19th  century.  Previous  to  that  date  little  ia  known  further  than 
that  the  country  waa  divided  among  a  number  of  am^  ehiefa, 
a  prey  to  the  powerful  kings  of  Bomu,  Kebbi,  and  Songhwai 
(Songhai).  In  1802  the  Fulaha,  then  little  regarded  and  semi- 
serfs  in  position,  were  scattered  all  over  the  country,  apparently 
without  any  national  tie  to  unite  them  to  common  action.  At 
httt,  however,  an  im^— one  Othman  dan  Fodio— appeared,  who 
with  the  watchword  of  Idem  gave  a  new  life  to  hia  tribeamen  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  transformed  them  from  peaceable  nomada 
into  soldiers  of  the  Crescent,  and  after  a  few  initial  reverses  swept 
like  a  whirlwind  over  an  enormous  area,  eateblidiinff  himself  aa 
ruler  and  Mohammedanism  as  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Central 
Soudan.  At  his  death  the  parte  nowknown  aa  Sokoto  fell  to  the 
share  of  his  son  Bello,  and  in  the  family  of  Othman  the  reina  of 
government  have  aince  remained,  tiiough  the  descent  is  not  as  a 
rule  from  &ther  to  son,  but  either  to  a  brotiier  or  a  brother's  son. 
The  latest  phaae  in  the  history  ii  the  prodaiming  of  a  protector- 
ate over  a  part  of  Sokoto  on  the  Binu<  by  the  l^ritiBh  Govern- 
ment, and  the  handing  over  of  the  adminiatration  of  the  Niger 
region  to  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  To  this  company  the  sulten 
haa  conceded  all  hia  ri^hte  on  the  Binu<  and  a  monopoly  of  trade 
throuffhout  his  dominions^  thus  wia^fng  them  practically  masters 
of  all  foreign  interooorse. 
The  most  imn 
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and  ininm-  teayeUert  liATe  been  Flcgel.  «1k>  visited  Sokoto  In  1880.  and  Thomeoii. 
who  opadactedaeQmnMidBl.sad  wUttcd  nisifon  to  tbsoowt  of  tbe  miltaD 
lal«86,  ^^  ^.TH.) 
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SOLAN  GOOSE.    Sco  Qannzt. 

SOLABIO,  ANTomo  {c,  1382-1455),  a  painter  of  lead- 
ing importance  in  the  Neapolitan  school,  is  commonly 
called  Lo  Zingaro,  or  The  Gipsy.  His  father  ia  said  to 
have  been  a  travelling  smith.  To  all  appearance  Antonio 
was  born  at  CiTita  in  the  Abrnzsi,  although  it  is  true 
that  one  of  his  pictures  is  signed  "Antonio  de  Solario 
Venelus,"  which  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  on  the 
;rround  that  the  signature  is  not  genuine.  Solario  is  said 
to  have  gone  through  a  love-adventure  similar  to  that  of 
the  Flemish  painter,  Quintin  Massya.  He  was  at  first  a 
smith,  and  did  a  job  of  work  in  the  house  of  the  prime 
Nea|)olitan  painter  Colantonio  del  Fiore ;  he  fell  in  love 
with  ColantonioV  daughter,  and  she  with  him ;  and  the 
father,  to  stave  him  ofi^  daid  if  he  would  come  back  in  ten 
years  an  accomplished  painter  the  young  lady  should  be 
his.  Solario  studied  the  art,  returned  in  nine  years,  and 
claimed  and  obtained  his  bride.  The  fact  is  that  Colantonio 
del  Fiore  is  one  of  those  painters  who  never  existed; 
consequently  his  daughter  never  existed,  and  the  whole 
i^tory,  as  relating  to  these  particular  personages,  must  be 
untrue.  Whether  it  has  any  truth,  in  relation  to  some  un- 
identified painter  and  his  daughter,  is  a  separate  question 
which  we  cannot  decide.  SoUino  made  an  extensive  round 
of  study, — first  with  Lippo  Dalmasio  in  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  in  Venice,  Ferrara,  Florence,  and  Rome.  On 
returning  to  Naples  he  rapidly  took  the  first  pkce  in  his 
art.  His  principal  performance  is  in  the  court  of  the 
monastery  of  S.  Severino— twenty  large  frescos  illustrat- 
ing the  life  of  St  Benedict,  now  greatly  decayed;  they 
jiresent  a  vast  variety  of  figures  and  details,  with 
dexterous  modelling  and  colouring.  Sometimes,  however, 
Lo  Zingaro's  colour  is  crude,  and  he  generally  shows 
weakness  of  draughtsmanship  in  hands  and  feet  His 
tendency  is  that  of  a  naturalist, — ^the  heads  life-like  and 
individual,  and  the  Umdscape  backgrounds  better  invented 
and  cared  for  than  in  any  contemporary.  Tn  the  Studj 
gallery  of  Naples  are  three  pictures  attributed  to  this 
master,  the  most  remarkable  one  being  a  Mad(»ina  and 
Child  Enthroned  with  Saints.  The  heads  here  are  reputed 
to  be  mostly  portraita  Solario  initiated  a  mode  of  art 
new  in  Naples ;  and  the  works  painted  between  his  time 
and  that  of  Tesauro  are  locally  termed  "  Zingareschi" 
He  bad  many  scholars,  but  not  of  pre-eminent  standing — 
Nicola  Yito,  Simone  Papa,  Angiolillo  Roccadirame^  Pietro 
and  Ippolito  dal  Donzello.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
Solario  painted  in  oil,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

SOLDER  is  a  metallic  alloy  or  metal  employed  for 
cementing  or  binding  together  two  metallic  surfocea.  The 
solder  is  applied  to  the  surfaces  to  be  united  in  a  molten 
state,  and  it  is-  therefore  generally  either  a  more  fusible 
body  than  the  m$tal  to  be  acted  on  or  it  is  presented  ii^ 
a  more  fusible  condition.  The  process  of  autogenous 
wAdenjig  consists  in  uniting  the  individual  metallic  edges 
themselves  by  melting  and  fusing  them  in  the  heat  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  or  by  means  of  an  ignited  blast 
of  mixed  coal  gas  and  air.  Autogenous  soldering  is 
extensively  used  in  connexion  with  large  plumber  work. 
Ordinary  solders  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft  classes, 
the  hard  comprising  such  as  require  a  red  heat  for  their 
melting.  The  soft  solders  used  by  plumbers  and  tinsmiths 
consist  of  variable  mixtures  of  lead  and  tin,  and  for 
lievterersi'  use  bismuth  is  added  to  these.  The  hardest 
brazing  solder  has  equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  for 
softer  qualities  increased  amounts  of  zinc  with  tin  and 
sometimes  antimony  are  employed.  For  fine  jewellery 
alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  used ;  silver  solder  is 
employed  for  infenor  qualifies,  and  even  common  soft 
solder  finds  extensive  employment  in  the  jewellery  trade. 
Silver  is  the  proper  solder  for  German  silver  manufactures 


also ;  and  gold  is  the  medium  for  joining  the  edges  of 
platinum  vessels.  Li  soldering,  the  metalUc  edges  to  be 
united  must  be  free  from  oxidation  and  dirt ;  and  to  keep 
them  unoxidized  during  the  operation  several  fiuxes  are 
used,  such  as  borax  in  brass  soldering,  roein  and  solution 
of  zinc  chloride  for  tin-plate,  zinc  chloride  for  zinc,  rosin 
and  tallow  for  lead  and  tin,  and  olive  oil  in  pewter  work. 
Special  machinery  has  been  devised  for  the  soldering  of 
the  tinned  cases  now  so  extensively  employed  in  the 
preserved  food  trade.  In  common  soft  soldering  the  solder 
is  melted  and  applied  to  the  joint  by  a  heated  iron  or 
copi)er  soldering  bolt,  but  solders  are  also  applied  by  being 
melted  on  in  the  open  fire^  or  in  the  muffle  furnace,  by 
immersing  the  joint  in  a  bath  of  molten  solder,  or  by 
pouring  the  molten  material  on  thegoint  In  dealing 
with  hard  solders  the  heat  of  the  blowpipe  flame  \a  used. 

SOLK  Soles  are  a  group  of  Fiat-Fishes  (Pleuronec- 
tidm\  which  is  represented  by  numerous  species  in  all  suit- 
able localities  within  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones; 
they  become,  however,  scarce  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
southern  temperate  zone,  and  are  absent  altogeUier  in  some 
districts — for  instance,  on  the  coasts  of  southern  Australia. 
Many  of  the  species  enter  fresh  .water  freely,  and  some 
have  become  thoroughly  acclimatized  in  it.  Soles  are  a 
highly  specialized  type  of  flat-fish;  their  mouth  is  very 
narrow,  twisted  round  to  the  blind  side,  and  small  teeth 
are  developed  on  that  side  only.  Aa  they  always  lie  or 
swim  on  one  side,  the  pectoral  fins  have  ceased  to  have 
a  function,  and  consequently  these  organs  are  reduced  in 
size,  and  in  many  of  the  species  are  mere  rudiments  or  are 
lost  entirely.  The  eyes  are  small,  invariably  on  the  right 
side  of  the  fish,  the  upper  occupying  a  position  more 
or  less  in  advance  of  the  lower.  Soles  are  littoral  fishes, 
inhabiting  sandy  bottoms,  shifting  with  the  season  from 
shallow  into  somewhat  deeper  water.  Like  all  flat-fishes 
they  are  carnivorous,  but  feed  on  small  animals  only; 
none  attain  to  a  large  size,  scarcely  exceeding  that  of 
3  feet.  Of  the  forty  species  known  of  the  genus  Solea, 
four  are  found  on  the  British  coast ;  the  one  most  gene- 
rally known  and  commercially  most  important  is  the 
Common  Sole  (Solea  solea) ;  it  seems  to  occur  in  greater 
or  less  abundance  on  all  flat  coasts  of  Europe,  but  its 
numbers  have  been  considerably  thinned  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  at  least  on  the  British  coasts,  doubt- 
less in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  trawl.  At 
any  rate,  that  over-fishing  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of 
this  valuable  table  fish  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that 
simultaneously  with  the  quantity  the  average  weight  of 
the  fish  has  been  diminished,  soles  of  12  inches  in  length 
and  of  8  ounces  in  weight  being  now  in  many  localities 
the  largest  that  can  be  obtained.  At  l^resent  young 
specimens  form  the  majority  of  the  soles  in  the  market, 
and  are  sold  under  the  names  of  **  slips  **  or  "  tongues." 
During  the  breeding-season,  which  falls  in  the  months 
from  February  to  April,  soles  lose  much  of  their  flavour. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  male  soles  seem  to  be  almost 
unknown,  and  some  ichthyologists  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing that  the  males  remain  much  smaller  than  the 
females,  and  are  overlooked  in  consequencei  The  Lemon 
Sole  (Solea  aurantinea)  is  much  less  esteemed  than  the 
common  sole,  and  more  rarely  seen  in  the  market,  prob- 
ably because  it  is  locally  dbtributed  in  deeper  water.  It 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  marbled  with  brown  and  irregularly 
spotted  with  black ;  the  pectoral  fin  is  ornamented  with 
an  ovate  black  spot  on  its  hinder  half.  Even  when  this 
bright  colore  tion  has  disappeared  in  the  fish  after  death, 
it  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  common  sole  by 
its  large  dilated  nasal  opening  on  the  blind  side,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  broad  fringe.  The  Variegated  Sole 
(Solea  varieffota)  ia  at  times  taken  in  considerable  numbers 
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on  the  Booth  coast  by  means  of  the  trawl,  and  esteemed  as 
a  table  fisL  It  differs  from  the  two  preceding  species  by 
the  radimentary  condition  of  the  pectoral  fins,  that  of  the 
blind  side  being  minate.  The  colour  is  brown;  darker 
bands  cross  the  body,  and  are  darkest  on  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  where  they  appear  as  a  row  of  about  six  large 
spots.  It  does  not  appear  to  grow  to  the  same  sise  as  the 
common  sole.  The  fonrth  British  species,  SoUa  mmuia, 
is  still  smaller,  not  mnch  exceeding  5  inches  in  length ',  it 
is  therefore  not  of  commercial  importance,  although  it 
may  be  caught  at  times  in  the  trawl  in  large  numbers. 
As  in  the  preceding  species,  the  pectoral  on  the  blind  side 
is  minute,  but  that  of  the  right  side  is  large  enough  to 
show  a  distinct  black  spot  The  colour  of  the  body  is 
brownish  or  greyish,  with  small  black  spots,  and  every 
sixth  or  seventh  ray  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  is  black. 

Flat-flflheg  iwembling  soles  aboand  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  beside  the  trae  soles,  but  they  hare  the  eyes  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head  and  lack  pectoral  fins  altogether.  They  have  been 
referred,    therefore,   to  distinet   genera,  such   ss   Flagutia  and 

SOLEURE,  or  Solothttkn,  is  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  ranking  as  tenth  in  the  Confederation,  and 
taking  its  name  from  its  chief  town.  As  it  consists  simply 
of  the  territories  won  by  the  city,  its  irregular  shape  is 
easily  accounted  for.  It  takes  in  most  of  the  valley  of 
the  Aar  between  the  towns  of  Soleure  and  Olten,.  but 
stretches  across  the  eastern  Jura  to  Domach  not  far  from 
Basel,  whUe  to  the  south  it  tends  in  the  direction  of  Bern. 
The  total  area  is  305*9  square  milc»,  of  which  all  but  25*4 
sr[uare  miles  is  classed  as  "productive,"  103*3  square  miles 
of  this  being  covered  by  forests.  In  other  words,  91*7  per 
cent  is  fertile.  The  highest  point  in  the  canton  is  the 
Hasenmatte  (4754  feet),  in  the  range  behind  the  town  of 
Soleure,  in  which  too  is  the  Weissenstein  (4213  feet),  so 
well  known  as  a  great  centre  for  the  air  and  whey  cure^  as 
also  for  its  fine  view.  In  1880  the  population  of  the 
canton  was  80,424  (an  increase  of  5754  on  the  census  of 
1870),  the  women  outnumbering  the  men  by  1704.  Of 
these  no  fewer  than  79,514  are  Qerman-epeaking. 

Soleure  now  includes  63,037  Boman  Oatholics  to  17,114 
Protestants,  but  in  the  ten  years  1870-1880  the  latter 
increased  by  4666,  the  former  only  by  965.  Ecclesiastio- 
ally  the  districts  now  forming  part  of  the  canton  belonged 
till  1814  to  the  dioceses  of  Lausanne,  Basel,  and  C^- 
stance ;  but  since  the  complete  reorganiation  of  1828  it 
is  part  of  the  diocese  of  Basel,  and  the  bishop  of  Basel 
lives  in  the  city  of  Soleure. 

The  only  pUoes  of  any  size  in  the  canton  are  its  capital, 
Soleure  {7668  inhabitants),  which  poeseeses  the  finest 
armoury  u  Switzerland,  and  Olten  (3979).  It  is  counted 
as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  cantons  in  the 
Confederation,  and  exports  iron,  wood,  marl,  marble^  ghiu, 
Ac  In  educational  matters  it  takes  a  high  place,  and  its 
two  chief  towns  are  connected  by  a  railway,  Olten  being 
one  of  the  principal  railway  junctions  in  Switserland,  and 
the  meeting-place  of  the  St  Ootthard  railway  with  the 
main  lines  branching  off  to  the  north,  east,  and  west 

An  old  rhyme  claims  for  the  town  of  Soleon  the  fiune  of  being 
the  oldest  pkce  in  "Gallia"  save  Treves:  Certainly  its  name 
**  Salodunun "  is  found  in  Boman  inscriptions  (the  termination 
possibly  pointing  to  a  Celtic  orisin),  and  ito  position  as  command- 
ing the  approach  to  the  Bhine  from  the  sonth-west  has  led  to  its 
being  more  than  onoe  strongly  fortified.  Sitnated  just  on  the 
borders  of  Alamannia  and  Burgundy,  it  seems  to  have  inclined  to 
the  latter  allmnce,  and  it  was  at  Soleure  that  in  1088  the 
Baignndian  nobles  made  their  final  submission  to  the  emperor 
Connd  II.  The  medinval  town  orew  up  round  the  house  of 
secular  canons  founded  in  honour  of  St  Uisus  and  St  Victor  (two 
of  the  Theban  legion  who  are  said  to  have  been  mar^red  here  in 
the  8d  century)  by  Queen  Bertha,  either  the  mother  of  Qiarlemagne 
and  wife  of  Pippin  (8th  contury)  or  the  mora  famous  wife  of  Rudolph 
11.,  king  of  Burgundy  (10th  century),  snd  was  natoially  in  & 


of  Lsnaanna.    The  prior  snd  canons  had  many  ririits  over 

the  town,  but  criminal  iunsdietion  and  the  "advocatia^  of  the 
house  remained  with  the  kinn  of  Buigundy,  passed  to  the  Zi&ringcn 
dynasty,  and  on  its  extincoon  in  1218  reverted  to  the  emperor. 
The  city  thus  became  a  free  imperial  ei^,  and  in  1252  shook  off 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  canons  and  took  thom  under  its  protection. 
In  1295  we  find  it  allied  with  Bern,  and  this  connexion  is  the  key 
to  its  later  history.  It  helped  Bern  in  1298  in  the  isreat  fight 
against  the  nobles  at  the  Dombiihl,  and  asain  at  Lanpen  in  1389 
against  the  jealous  Buigundian  nobles.  It  was  besieged  in  1322 
by  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  (the  defeated  of  Morgarten)  during  the 
strqsgle  for  the  empire,  but  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  In 
the  14th  century  the  government  of  the  town  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  guilds,  wliich  practically  filled  all  the  public  offices.  Through 
Bern  (which  became  a  member  in  1358)  ooloure  was  drawn  into 
association  with  the  Swiss  Confederation.  An  attempt  to  surprise 
it  in  1882,  made  by  the  decaTing  Kybuig  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
was  foiled,  and  resulted  in  the  admittance  of  Soleure  in  1385  into 
the  Swabian  League  and  in  its  sharing  in  the  Seninach  war. 
Though  Soleure  took  no  part  in  that  battle,  she  is  incluued  in  the 
Sempach  ordinance  of  1898  and  in  the  great  treaty  of  1894  by 
whicn  the  Hapsburgs  renounced  their  claims  to  all  territories 
within  the  Confederation.  In  1411  she  in  vain  sought  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Confederstion,  a  nrivilege  only  granted  to  her  in 
1481  at  the  diet  of  Stons,  after  she  nad  tucen  wt  in  the  Aaigau, 
Italian,  Toggenbuig,  and  Burgundian  wars,  it  was  also  in  the 
15th  century  that  by  purchase  or  conquest  the  town  acquired  the 
main  part  of  the  territories  forming  the  present  canton.  In  1529 
the  nugority  of  the  "communes"  went  over  to  the  Reformers,  and 
men  were  sent  to  fight  on  Zwingli's  side  at  Kappel  (1531),  but  in 
1588  the  old  faith  regained  its  sway,  and  in  1586  Soleure  was  a 
member  of  the  Golden  or  Borromean  League.  Though  the  citr 
ruled  the  surrounding  districts,  the  peasants  were  fairly  treated,  and 
hence  their  revolt  in  1658  was  not  so  desperate  as  in  other  places. 
Soleure  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  no 
doubt  this  helped  on  the  formation  of  a  "patriciate,**  for  after 
1681  no  fresh  citizens  were  sdmitted.  and  later  we  find  only  twenty* 
five  ruling  &milies  diatributed  over  the  eleven  guilds.  Serfage 
was  abolisiied  by  Soleure,  in  1785.  The  old  system  of  the  city 
ruling  over  eleven  bailiwiclcs  came  to  an  end  in  March  1798,  when 
Soleure  opened  its  gates  to  the  French  army.  She  was  one  of  the 
dx  "directorial**  cantons  under  the  1808  constitution.  In  1814  the 
old  aristocratio  government  was  set  up  again,  but  this  was  finally 
broken  down  in  1889,  Soleure  in  1882  joining  the  League  of  the  Seven 
to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the  new  cantonsl  oonstitutionB. 
Though  distinctly  a  Roman  (Satholic  canton,  she  did  not  join  the 
*  Sonderbund,**  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  federal  constitutions  of 
1848  and  1874.  Since  1880  she  has  revised  her  constitution  in 
1840,  1850,  1856^  and  1875,  besides  thrae  putial  revisions  of  1867, 
1869,  and  1881.  The  present  constitution  may  be  described  as  an 
ultramontane  democracy,  the  priests  having  very  great  influence. 
The  "Kantonarath**  or  Ittsialative  assembly  is  elected  by  aU 
eitiaens  over  twenty  years  oi  age,  in  the  proportion  of  one  member 
to  800  inhabitants.  This  assembly  selecU  the  "  Begierungsrath  " 
or  ezeeutive,  oonaisting  of  five  members.  In  both  cases  the  period 
of  offloe  is  five  yeara,  though  on  the  demand  of  4000  citizens  n 
popular  vote  must  be  taken  as  to  whether  tiie  existing  membem 
shall  oontinne  to  sit  .or  not  In  the  canton  the  "obligatonr 
referendum**  and  the  "initiative'*  are  le^  Br  the  former  all 
laws  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  all  flnannal  resolutions  involving 
the  expenditure  of  100,000  franca  or  of  an  annual  anm  of  20,000 
francs,  must  be  approved  by  a  popular  vote.  By  the  latter  2000 
eitiaens  oan  compel  the  assemblv  to  eonsider  any  proposal  for 
mskinff  a  new  law  or  for  amendmg  an  old  one.  Further,  the 
demand  of  the  m^ority  of  the  assembly  or  of  8000  dtisena  is 
sufficient  to  necessitate  a  popular  vote  as  to  the  advisability  of 
revising  the  constitution,  the  revised  draft  itself  requiring  a 
Airther  popular  vote. 

SOIJ,  ftn  andent  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Oilicia,  betwnen  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Fyramus,  from  each 
of  which  it  is  about  62  miles  distant  Colonists  from 
Argos  in  Greece  and  lindns  in  Rhodes  are  described  as 
the  foonders  of  the  town,  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Qym&  In  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  so 
wealthy  that  that  conqueror  exacted  from  its  inhabitants  a 
fine  of  200  talents.  La  the  war  between  Mithradates  and 
the  Bomans  Soli  was  destroyed  by  Tigranes,  but  it  was 
subsequently  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  who  settled  there  many 
of  the  pirates  whom  he  had  captured,  and  called  the  town 
after  himself,  Pompeiopolis.  Soli  was  the  birthplace  of 
Ghrysippus  the  Stoic  and  of  the  poets  Philemon  and 
AiatoA    The  bad  Greek  spoken  there  g»ve  rise  to  tha 
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facm  mXMKuritos,  '*aoIecitm,'  wUeh  baa  found  its  way 
into  aU  the  modem  languages  of  Eorope.  Extensive  rains 
stUl  mark  the  site  of  the  town ;  the  place  is  now  called 
MeseUo. 

80LICIT0B.  Bee  Attornxt.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  hj  the  Sapreme  Gonrt  of  Jodicatnre  Act^  1873,  §  87, 
all  persons  admitted  as  solicitor^  attorneys^  or  proctors  of 
any  English  conrt,  the  jorisdiction  of  which  was  transferred 
by  the  Act  to  the  High  Conrt  of  Justice  or  the  Oonrt  of 
Appeal,  were  thenceforth  to  be  called  solicitors  of  the 
supreme  conrt  The  title  of  attorney-general,  howeyer, 
still  remains  as  that  of  the  highest  law  officer  of  the  crown. 
Hie  Legal  Practitioners  Act,  1876,  and  the  Solicitors  Act, 
1877j  enabled  solicitors  to  practice  as  proctors  in  the  eccle- 
siastical eoorts  (see  Fbootob).  The  Conveyancing  Act, 
1881,  having  made  great  changes  in  the  practice  of  con- 
veyancings it  became  necessary  to  place  the  remuneration 
of  aolioitors  upon  a  new  basis.  This  was  done  by  the 
Solicitors  ttemuneration  Act,  passed  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Conveyancing  Act  It  provides  for  the  framing  of 
general  orders^  fixing  the  principles  of  remuneration  with 
reference  inter  alia  to  the  skill  and  r^^nsibility  involved, 
not,  as  was  generally  the  case  before,  with  reference  simply 
to  the  length  of  the  documents  perused  or  preparod. 
Oeneial  orders  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  were  issued  in 
1882. 

In  Scoflaiid  soUdton  In  ths  raprems  court  sr»  not,  u  in 
Englsnd,  the  only  ]^«noni  entitled  to  aet  as  Uw  agents.  They 
share  tiie  privilege  with  writen  to  the  signet  in  the  supreme  conrt, 
with  solicitors  at  law  and  procnrators  in  the  inferior  coiirte.  This 
difference  ia,  however,  now  of  little  importance,  aa  by  the  Law 
Agents  Act,  1873,  any  penon  daly  admitted  a  law  agent  is  entitled 
to  prKtise  before  any  conrt  in  Scotland.  In  tbe  United  States 
the  term  solicitor  la  need  in  aome  Statee  in  the  eenae  which  it  bore 
in  England  before  the  Jndicatoro  Act,  vis.,  a  law  agent  practising 
before  a  court  of  equity. 

Uany  of  the  great  pablie  offices  In  England  and  the  United  States 
have  ibeir  eolicitors.  In  England  the  treaanry  solicitor  flUs  an 
cspedally  important  position.  He  ii  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  pavments  due  to  the  treasury.  The  office  of  queen'e  proctor 
is  now  combined  with  that  of  treasury  eolicitor.  Under  hie  powere 
as  queen's  proctor  the  treaanry  eolicitor  acts  ss  administrator  of 
the  persona!  eetate  of  an  intestate  which  haa  lapeed  to  the  crown, 
and  intervenee  in  ceaee  of  divorce  where  collusion  ii  sllesed  (aee 
DrvoBOi).  Since  the  Proeecution  of  OfTencee  Act,  1884,  he  nti'aleo 
acted  aa  director  of  public  proeecntiona.  In  the  United  States  the 
office  of  eolicitor  to  the  treasury  waa  created  by  Act  of  Coo^reee  in 
18S0.  Hia  principal  dutiee  are  to  take  meaeuree  for  protecting  the 
revenue  ana  to  deal  with  lands  acquired  by^he  United  Statee  by 
judicial  proceea  or  vetted  in  them  by  eecuri^  for  payment  of  debta. 

80LICIT0B-0ENERAL.  See  ATTonKxr-QivERAL. 
The  position  of  the  solicitor-general  for  Scotland  in  the 
main  corresponds  with  that  of  the  English  solicitor- 
general  He  is  next  in  rank  to  the  lord-advocate.  In  the 
United  States  the  office  of  solicitor-general  of  the  United 
States  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1870. 

80LIMAN,  or  Suudcak,  sultan  of  the  Ottomans, 
somamed  The  Magnificent^  bom  abont  1490,  was  the  only 
son  of  Selim  L,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1520.  He  died 
while  he  was  besieging  Saget  in  Hungary,  on  September  5, 
1566.    See  Tituxt. 

SOLDiAN,  orSuLBDCAir,  shahof  Ftosia.  See  Pkbsia, 
ToL  zviii  p.  639. 

SOIJNQEN,  a  Fmssian  town,  in  the  province  of  the 
Khine,  stands  on  a  height  near  the  Wnpper,  18  miles  east- 
by-sonth  of  DusseldorL  It  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
German  iron  and  steel  industry,  its  specialty  consisting  in 
aU  kinds  of  cutting  implements  of  steel  Solingen  sword- 
blades  have  been  celebrated  for  centuries,  and  probably 
form  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  modem  army,  while 
bayonets^  knives,  sctsson^  sdrgical  instruments,  files,  steel 
frames^  and  the  like  are  also  produced  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, lliese  articles  are  largely  made  by  the  workmen 
at  their  own  homes  and  supplied  to  the  depots  of  the  large 


dealers ;  there  are  about  30,000  workers  in  steel  in  Solin- 
gen and  its  vicinity.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1885 
was  18,643,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  Protestants. 

Solinsen  is  an  ancient  place,  and  received  iti  town  charter  in 
1874.  Sword-Uadee  have  been  made  here  eince  the  early  pert  of 
the  Middle  Am  and  tradition  affirms  that  the  art  waa  intro- 
duoed  during  the  cnjaades  by  smiths  from  Damaacua. 

SOLIS^  Antonio  i>b  (1610-1686),  Spanish  dramatist 
and  historian,  was  born  in  1610  at  Alcali  de  Henares, 
and  studied  law  at  Salamanca,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  comedy  which  was  acted  in  1627.  About 
1640  he  became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Oropesa,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  various  official  missions;  in  1654  he 
became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Philip  lY.,  and  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  chronicler.  In  his  later  years  he  joined 
one  of  the  religious  orders.     He  died  at  Madrid  in  1686. 

Of  the  nine  extant  plays  of  SoUa  two  at  least  have  aome  place  in 
the  history  of  the  drama,— J[?2  Amor  al  Uto  C*  Love  i  la  llode  **) 
having  afterwards  been  adapted  by  T.  Comeille,  while  La  OitaniUa 
d$  JIadrid  C  The  Oinsy  of  l^drid  \  itself  founded  on  the  "  novela  ** 
been 


of  Oervantes^  haa  been  made  use  of  bv  Rowley  and  Hiddleton, 
P.  A  Wolff,  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  other  more  recent 
anthore.  The  titlee  of  the  remaining  eeven  are  Triun/ot  de  Amor 
f  Fortunet,  Erudie$y  Orfw^  El  Aleaxar  del  Seereto,  Las  Amazona$t 
JS7  Doctor  Carlino,  un  Babo  haze  eienio,  and  Amparar  al  Snemigo, 
The  Hietoria  de  la  Conquieta  de  M^ioo,  covering  the  three  years 
between  the  appointment  of  Cortes  to  command  Die  invading  force 
and  the  fall  of  the  city,  deservedly  ranks  aa  a  Spanish  prose 
daaeic.  It  first  appeared  in  1684;  there  hsve  been  numerous 
reprints^  the  moet  recent  being  that  published  with  notee  by 
Bevilla  (Paris,  1858) ;  an  Enclish  translation  by  Townshend 
appeared  in  1724.  A  volume  of  Foet(a»  sagradat  y  kumanae  by 
Solis  wss  published  in  1892,  and  several  unimportant  letters  of  his 
may  be  read  in  the  Epielolario  SepaMol  of  Bivadeneyr^ 

SOLOMON  (Hebiew  nD^,^Ai2An^forShelOm5n,"man 
of  peace";  the  English  form  follows  the  XoXdujm  of  K.T. 
and  Josephus;  the  Latin  Salamo  agrees  with  ^aXifjuuv, 
one  of  several  variant  forms  shown  in  MSS.  of  the  LXX.), 
son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  and  his  successor  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  The  reign  of  Solomon  has  been 
sketched  in  Ibsaxl  ^voL  xiiL  p.  405),  and  his  relation  to 
the  philoeophical  and  proverbiid  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  so-called  chokma,  or  "wisdom,"  has  been  critically 
considered  in  the  article  PnoviRBa.  The  political  system 
of  Solomon  fell  to  pieces  at  his  death,  but  the  fame  of  his 
wisdom  and  splendour  in  succeeding  generations  was  all 
the  greater  that  none  of  his  successors  at  Jerusalem  was 
in  a  position  to  rival  him.  The  many  floating  and  frag- 
mentary notes  of  various  dates  that  have  found  a  place  in 
the  account  of  lus  reign  in  the  book  of  Kmos  (q.w.)  show 
how  much  Hebrew  tradition  was  occupied  with  Che  monarch 
under  whom  the  throne  of  Israel  reached  its  highest  glory; 
and  that  time  only  magnified  in  popular  imagination  the 
proportions  of  so  striking  a  figure  appears  iJike  in  the 
unfriendly  picture  of  Solomon  in  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(originally,  it  would  seem,,  sketched  in  the  Northern 
kingdom,  however  much  it  may  have  been  retouched  and 
overlaid  by  additions  of  later  date — see  Caitticues)  and 
in  the  monologue  of  Ecclesiabtbs  (q.v,)  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  wise  king  who  had  tasted  all  that  life  can 
offer  by  one  of  the  latest  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  again,  the  composi- 
tioi:  r/f  an  Egyptian  Hellenist,  who  from  internal  evidence 
is  judged  to  have  lived  somewhat  earlier  than  Fhilo^ 
Solomon  is  introduced  uttering  words  of  admonition, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophers,  to  heathen 
sovereigns.  The  so-called  Psalter  of  Solomon,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  collection  of  Pharisee  psalms  vrrittea  in  Hebrew 
soon  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  and  pre- 
served to  lis  only  in  a  Greek  version,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Solomon  or  the  traditional  conception  of  his  person, 
and  seems  to  owe  its  name  to  a  transcriber  who  thus 
distinguished  these  newes  pieces  from  the  older  "Psalms 
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of  David.*^  la  New  Testament  times  Solomon  was  the 
enrrent  type  alike  of  magnificence  and  of  wisdom  (Matt  vi 
29 ;  Luke  zL  31).  But  Jewish  legend  was  not  content  with 
this,  and,  starting  from  a  false  interpretation  of  Ecdes. 
iL  8,  gave  him  sovereignty  over  demons,  to  which  were 
added  (by  a  perversion  of  1  Kings  iv.  33)  lordship  over  all 
beasts  and  birds,  and  the  power  of  understanding  their 
speech.  These  fables  passed  to  the  Arabs  before  the  time 
of  Mohammed  (N&bigha,  L  22\  found  a  place  in  the  Koran, 
and  gave  Solomon  (Suleim&n)  a  lasting  fame  throughout 
the  Moslem  East.  The  story  of  Solomon,  the  hoopoe,  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba  in  sur.  zxviL  of  the  Koran  closely 
follows  the  second  Targum  to  Esther  L  2,  where  the  Jewish 
fables  about  him  may  be  read  at  larga  Solomon  was 
supposed  to  owe  his  sovereignty  over  demons  to  the 
possession  of  a  seal  on  which  the  "most  great  name  of 
Qod  "  was  engraved.  See  Lane,  Arabian  NighU^  introd., 
note  21,  and  chap.  L  note  15. 

SOLOMON,  SoNO  OF.    See  Canticlbb. 

SOLOMON,  Wisdom  of.    See  Apochtpha. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  an  extensive  group  of  islands, 
the  largest  and  as  yet  least  known  of  any  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  though  among  the  very  first  that  were  discovered. 
They  form  a  double  chain  of  seven  large  and  many  small 
islands,  extending  for  over  600  miles  in  a  north-west  and 
south-east  direction  between  5*  S.  lat,  \bi*  40'  E.  long., 
and  10*  54'  S.  lat,  162'  30'  £.  long.  The  northern 
extremity  stretches  to  within  120  miles  of  New  Ireland, 
the  south-eastern  point  to  200  miles  west  of  Santa  Cnu»  and 
the  nearest  portion  of  New  Guinea  lies  about  400  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  the  group.^    See  vol.  zix.  Plate  III. 

The  Solomon  Islands  vary  considerably  both  in  size 
and  character.  It  is  as  yet  doubtful  which  of  them  is  the 
largest,  but  seven  are  from  50  to  over  100  miles  in  length 
and  from  15  to  30  miles  in  breadth;  several  must  there- 
fore equal  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  area.  They  are 
well  watered,  though  Uie  streams  seem  to  be  small ;  their 
coaste  afford  some  good  harbours.^  All  the  large  and  some 
of  the  smaller  iskmds  appear  to  be  composed  of  ancient 
volcanic  rock,  with  an  incrustation  qf  coral  limestone 
showing  here  and  there  along  the  coast.  Their  interior  is 
mountainous,  and  Quadalcaiukl,  where  there  is  an  active 
volcano,  reaches  an  altitude  of  8000  feet.  Mahmta  and 
Christoval  are  over  4000^  Tsabel  and  Choiseul  2000 
feet  high.  The  mountains  of  the  latter  fall  steep  to  the 
sea,  and  the  whole  of  ito  north-east  portion  forms  an 
elevated  wooded  plain.  There  is  some  level  land  in 
Bougainville,  which  is  also  said  to  possess  an  active  volcano. 
Every  traveller  has  extolled  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  islands.  In  San  Christoval  deep  vallejrs  separate  the 
gently-rounded  ridges  of  ite  forest-clad  mountains,  lofty 
spurs  descend  from  the  interior,  and,  running  down  to  the 
sea,  terminate,  on  the  north,  in  bold  rocky  headlands  800 
to  1000  feet  in  height,  while,  on  the  south,  they  form  and 
shelter  bays  of  deep  water.  On  the  small  high  island  of 
Florida  there  is  much  undulating  grass  land,  interspersed 


^  TliA  m<wt  ancient  tradition,  that  of  the  LXX.,  given  Solomon  no 
part  in  the  authorship  of  the  canonical  psalter  ;  see  vol.  xx.  p.  29. 

•  lOanda  qfthe  Arch%pelaffo.--Th^  larger  are— in  the  eastern  chain, 
BougainTlIle,  Cholsen],  Yaabel,  MalanU:  and  in  the  western  chain,  New 
Georgia,  Gtiadaloaaal  (often  misspelt  Onadalcanar),  San  Christoval. 
The  nnaller  are—Boka  (the  most  northern),  Shortland,  Treasury, 
Paro,  Slmba  (Eddjstone),  Rnbiana,  Hammond,  Marsh,  Savo,  Buena 
Vista,  Annda,  Ngela  (Florida),  THawa  (Contrariety),  Ugi,  Three  Sisters, 
SU  .Anna,  6U  Catalina,  Bellona,  Rennet  (the  most  southern). 
MendaBA  mentions  seeing  near  Bnena  YisU  a  small  island  in  a  state 
of  violent  eruption :  he  named  it  Sesarga.  Ongtong  Java  is  a  group 
of  ooral  iilaada  in  the  ncrth-east,  bnt  it  does  not,  geographically,  form 
part  of  the  group. 

*  Blanche  Bay,  Boogainvine;  Port  Pnulin,  Ysabel;  Harnvo,  New 
GeoigU ;  Port  Wiseman,  Florida ;  Coragoa  Harbour  in  Karau  S^nnd, 
Onadalcanal ;  Recherche  Bay,  Makira  Bay,  and  Vangs  Harbour,  San 
Christoval. 


with  fine  clumps  of  trees;  but  patehes  of  eullaTated  land 
surround  its  numerous  villages,  and  plantations  on  the 
hill-sides  testify  to  the  richness  of  its  aoiL  To  the  south 
of  Choiseul  lies  a  small  cliff-girt  islet,  Simba  (ShorUand'a 
Eddystone),  with  a  peak  ending  in  a  crater  1200  feet  high, 
on  &e  side  of  which  are  a  solfatara  and  two  boiling  springs. 
It  is  inhabited,  and  has  a  small  safe  harbour.  Surgeon 
Quppy,  late  of  H.M.S. "  Lark,"  has  recently  made  valuable 
geological  observations  in  Uie  north  and  south  of  the 
group.  The  whole  chain  of  islands  appear  to  be  rising 
steadily,  and  traces  of  ancient  upheaval  are  very  general, — 
for  instance,  Treasury  Island,  where  a  coral-encrusted 
volcanic  peak  has  been  raised  1200  feet,  and  the  atoll  of 
Sta  Anna,  the  ring  of  which  now  stands  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  of  recent  calcareous  formation.  Barrier  and 
fringing  reefs,  as  well  as  atolls,  occur  in  the  group,  but 
the  channeU  between  the  islands  are  dangerous,  chiefly 
from  the  strong  currents  which  set  through  them. 

The  climate  is  very  damp  and  debilitating.  The  rain- 
fall is  unusually  heavy.  Fever  and  ague  prevail  on  the 
coast,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  highlands  will  prove  much 
more  healthy.  The  dry  season,  with  north-west  winds, 
lasts  from  December  to  May. 

A  comparatively  shoal  sea — under  1000  fathoms^- 
surrounds  the  Archipelago,  and,  including  the  New  Britain 
and  Admiralty  Islands,  stretches  to  New  Guinea  and 
thence  to  Australia.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
Papuan  character  of  its  fauna,  of  which,  however,  it  is  the 
eastern  limit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  shoal  water 
extends  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  New  Hebrides.  Here 
the  strange  little  marsupial  the  cuscus  (see  Phalakoer) 
ia  still  to  be  met  with;  the  hombill,  tiie  cockatoo,  the 
crimson  lory,  and  birds  of  a  dozen  other  genera  have  already 
been  discovered,  '^all,"  as  Wallace  remarks,  "highly 
characteristic  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  and  quite 
unknown  in  any  of  the  more  remote  Pacific  islands.** 
But,  like  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon  Islands 
possess  a  megapode  (M,  hrenddeyi)  which  is  peculiar  to 
itself.  An  alligator  frequents  the  ooast^  and  the  sea 
teems  with  fish.  Insects  seem  to  be  fairly  well  repre- 
sented. The  flora  has  been  even  less  studied  than  tiie 
xoology,  but  it  also  shows  strong  Papuan  affinities.  Vege- 
tation is  most  luxuriant :  unbroken  tracts  of  magnificent 
forest  clothe  the  mountains,  where  sandalwood,  ebony,  and 
lignum  vits  have  already  been  found.  Mangrove  swamps 
are  conunon  on  the  coasts. 

The  Solomon  lalanders,  ezeoptiiig  those  of  Bellona  and  Rexmell 
in  the  south,  and  Oogtong  Java  in  the  north— who  are  pnre 
Polynesians— are  a  small  sturdy  Melanesian  race,  taller  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south,  but  averaging  about  6  feet  4  inches  for 
men,  and  4  feet  9  Inches  for  women.  They  are  well  proportioned, 
with  nicely  rounded  limbs.     Prujecting  brows,  deeply-sunk  dark 


not  unpleasing.  The  mesocejihalic  appears  to  be  the  preponderant 
form  of  skull,  though  this  is  unusual  among  Melanesian  races. 
In  colour  the  skin  variea  from  a  black-brown  to  a  copperish  hue, 
but  the  darker  are  tlie  most  common  shades.  The  liair  is  dark, 
often  dyed  red  or  fawn.  Crisp,  inclining  to  woolly,  it  naturally 
hangs  in  a  moo  of  ringlets  8  to  8  inches  in  length ;  but,  when 
carefully  tended,  it  fonns  one  smooth  bush— the  usucd  fashion  for 
both  sexes.  Epilation  is  practised;  little  hair,  as  a  rule,  grows 
on  the  face,  but  hairy  men  are  not  rare.*  Skin  diseases  are  pre- 
valent 

The  Solomon  lalanden  are  in^llgent,  of  a  quick  and  nervous 
temperament,  crafty,  thievish,  and  revengeful,  yet,  quicldy  amen- 
able to  good  treatment,  they  make  faithful  servants.  Thev  an> 
fond  of  dancing;  their  muaio  ia  a  monotonous  chant  witn  aa 

«  On  the  islands  in  Bougainville  Strait  tribes  with  lank,  almoct 
straight,  black  hair  and  very  dark  akin  are  found.  The  mountains  of 
the  large  islands  seem  to  be  thinly  inhabited  by  %  smaller  and  radflr 
raM>  with  whom  theooast  tifbes  wage  peipetoal  war  sad  for  whom 
fh^  sspnas  grsat  oonfesmpL 
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MOOiMMiiiment  of  Vonboo  drama.  They  make  pan-pipea  and 
jew'a  Barpa.  Of  their  religion  and  maanera  and  eoatoms  very  little 
u  known.  Their  langnage  ia  of  pure  Melaneaian  type  thoogh  a 
nnmber  of  dialecta  are  apoken  throngbont  the  group, — ^many  eren 
on  the  aame  ialand.  Broken  into  munerooa  clua,  they  are  rarely 
at  peace  with  each  other  ;  bat  the  attention  beatowed  on  planta* 
tiona  prorea  them  good  agricaltntista.  Tama,  arum-roota,  bread- 
fniit,  eoooa-nnta,  and  fiah  conatitnte  the  chief  of  their  food.  Pigs, 
dogs,  and  fowU  are  also  eaten,  and,  aa  theae  are  mentioned  by  Men- 
daAa,  they  muat  have  been  known  in  the  ialanda  for  orer  three 
lanndred  yeara.  The  ialandera  are  srut  betel-chewera,  bat  little 
palm  arrack  or  kava  aeema  to  be  droiuL  The  reapect  paid  to  chiefa 
and  eldera  rariea  in  different  ialanda.  They  are  canmbala,  though 
to  what  extent  ia  onknown.  Trophioa  of  human  akulla  are  common, 
and  preaerred  heada^tbe  face  inlaid  with  ahell— haTe  been  procured 
in  Guadalcanal  and  Bubiana.  They  are  aaid  to  pay  honour  to 
departed  pplritt.  Carvinga  repreeenting  both  men  and  animala 
often  form  the  nosta  of  houaea  and  ahedOi,  and  adorn  the  prowa  of 
canoea.  Their  nouaea  are  aquare  or  oblongs  atrongly  built,  with 
high  projecting  roob,  which  aometiniea,  aa  in  their  eanoe-aheda, 
almoat  reach  to  the  nound.  The  floor-mats  are  Teiy  rough. 
Large  halla  and  apirit-houeea  exist  in  aome  of  the  Yillagea,  and 
great  care  and  skill  are  beatowed  on  their  decoration.^  Great 
nice^  of  finiah  charaeterisea  their  weapona.  They  are  moatly  licht 
and  naceftil,  and  copslst  of  bows  and  arrows>  spears,  and  clnoa ; 
the  ding  aeema  unknown.  Some  of  the  apeara  have  the  barbed 
head  canred  oat  of  a  human  leg  or  arm  bone ;  others,  if  not  cut  oat 
of  the  solid  wood,  have  bones,  thorns,  or  splinters  of  wood  attached 
in  a  moat  masterly  manner.  Arrows  are  similarly  fashioned,  and 
their  reed  shafta  ornamented  with  incised  lines^  None  of  them 
appear  to  be  poisoned.  The  bowa,  often  large  and  powerful,  are 
made  of  palm-wood  or  a  atrip  of  bamboa  Clubs  vary  considerably 
in  ahape ;  their  butta  are  aometimee  covered  with  finely -plaited 
eoloured  gtaasL  Some,  which  are  lonff  and  slight,  are  ncale-  or 
•eytho-liki^  others  lanoeolate  or  apoon-uiaped ;  and  some,  smaller, 
resemble  a  very  broad  dagger.  Tliia  is,  in  the  Pacific,  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  shield.  It  is  an  unknown  weapon  in  the  other  ialanda 
— Melaneaian  as  well  as  Polynesian,— but  to  the  weat,  in  the  New 
Britain  groap,  and  in  New  Guinea,  various  forms  of  it  occur, 
whenoe,  through  the  Malav  islands,  it  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
Aaiatio  continent  The  snield  is  also  used  by  the  Australians. 
That  of  the  Solomon  Ialandera  is  made  of  reeds,  and  Is  of  an  oval 
or  oblong  form.  Their  canoes  are  built  of  planks  aewn  together 
and  eaujked,  and  are  the  meet  beautiful  in  the  Pacific.  They 
are  very  light,  alim,  and  taper,  20  to  60  feat  in  length,  with  1  to  8 
feet  beam,  but  tliey  balance  ao  well  that  an  outri^^r  ia  dispensed 
with.  The  high  carved  prow  and  stem — which  are  said  to  act  as 
a  shield  from  arrows  when  atem  on^-give  the  craft  almoat  a 
Cfeaceat  ahape.  Theee  and  the  gunwale  are  tastefhlly  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  wreathed  with  shells  and  feathera.  Baila 
are  not  used,  but  the  narrow  pointed  paddlea  propel  the  canoee 
with  great  speed  through  the  water.'  Graceful  do  wis,  with  some 
bird  or  animal  for  model,  are  also  made.  They  are  cut  out  of  the 
solid,  and  eometimea  measure  over  8  feet  in  length.  Stone  adxea 
appear  to  be  now  used  only  in  the  Interior  and  in  the  north  of  the 
group.  They  are  well  ground,  flat  and  pyriform  in  ahape^  and 
very  different  from  any  made  in  the  neighbouring  groups  of  isianda. 
Clothing  is  of  the  scantiest.  Both  men  and  women  not  unfre- 
quently  go  naked ;  but,  aa  a  rale,  aome  slight  covering  ia  wora, 
and  neatly-made  fringed  girdlea  are  uaed  in  aome  diatricta. 
Tattooing  and  acarring  of  the  body  is  but  alightly  practised. 
Omamenta  are  used  in  profusion,  and  often  are  very  tasteful. 
Carved  wooden  belta,  coloured  ahell-bead  banda,  and  a  variety  of 
armlets,  oomba,  and  feather  head-dresses  ars  worn,  alao  shell  disks 
covered  with  tortoiae-ahell  fretwork.  Neoklaoee  of  teeth  and  shell 
are  common  and  multifonn ;  one  much  prised  is  made  of  human 
incisors.  The  ears,  and,  in  men,' the  aeptum  of  the  nose,  are 
pLeroed,  —fluently,  alao,  the  cartilage  of  one  or  both  nostrils.  In 
these  the  atrangeat  ornamenta  are  inserted,  such  aa  tortoise-shell 
rinfls,  bones,  teeth,  ahella,  crab-claws,  and  the  like.* 

history.— The  Bpaniah  navigator  Hendafia  must  be  credited  with 
the  discovery  of  theee  islands,  though  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  he  was  actually  the  first  European  who  set  eyee  on 
them.  He  sidled  from  Gallao  in  1667,  by  command  of  the  governor 
of  Peru,  to  diecover  the  aouthera  continent,  the  presumed  eziatenoe 
of  which  in  the  then  unknown  region  between  America  and  Asia 
had  already  given  rise  to  mach  speculation  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  strangely  unfortunate.  Sailing  west  he  discovered  only  a  few 
ooral  ialeta  (f  Ellice  gh)up)  until,  having  crossed  more  than  7000 
milee  of  ocean,  he  fell  in  with  an  archipelago  of  large  ialanda.  By 
their  aize  and  poeition  he  oonaidered  them  to  form  part  of  the  land 

>  'See  frontispiece  to  Brenchley'a  Oura^oa, 

*  Rode  outrigger  eaaoea  with  mat  sails  ars  used  in  eome  parte  of 
the  areiiipelaaoi. 

*  Of  the  island  maaufaetores  fine  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
British,  Cambridge,  and  Kaidstone  museums. 


he  waa  in  search  of,  and  in  pleasing  antidpation  of  their  natural 
riches  he  named  them  Islas  ae  Salomon.  The  expedition  aurveyed 
the  southern  portion  of  the  group,  and  named  the  tnree  large  ialanda 
San  Chriatoval,  Guadalcanal,  and  Ysabel.  On  his  return  to  Pera 
liendafia  endeavoured  to  organize  another  expedition  to  colonize 
the  islands,  but  it  was  not  before  June  1595  that  he,  with  Qairoa 
as  second  in  command,  waa  enabled  to  set  sail  for  this  purpose. 
The  Ifarauesas  and  Santa  Craz  Isianda  were  now  discovered ;  but 
on  theee  latter  ialanda,  after  various  delays  and  troublea,  MendaAa 
died,  and  the  expedition  eventually  collapaed. 

Even  the  position  of  the  Solomon  Islands  waa  now  veiled  in 
uncertainty,  and  the^  were  quite  lost  sight  of  until,  in  1767,  two 
centuries  after  their  mt  discovery,* Carteret  lighted  on  their  eastern 
ahorea  at  Gower  Island,  and  passed  to  the  north  of  the  group, 
without,  however,  lecofinizio^  that  it  formed  part  of  the  Spanish 
diacoveriea.  In  1768  Bougainville  found  hia  way  thither.  Ho 
discovered  the  three  northern  ialands  (Buka,  Boutin ville,  and 
Choiaeul),  and  sailed  through  the  channel  which  divides  the  latter 
twa  In  1769  Surville  explored  the  east  coast,  and  waa  the  first, 
in  spite  of  the  hoetility  of  the  nativea,  to  make  any  lengthened  stay 
in  tne  grou^  He  brought  home  some  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  islands,  which  he  called  Terras  des  Arsacides ;  but  their 
identity  with  Mendafia's  Islas  de  Salomon  was  soon  established 
by  French  geographera.  In  1788  Shortland  discovered  New 
Georda,  with  some  of  the  smaller  ialanda ;  and  in  1792  llanning 
sailed  through  the  atrait  which  separate  Tsabel  from  Choiseul  and 
now  bears  his  name.  In  the  aame  jear,  and  in  1798,  D'Entrecaateaux 
surveyed  portions  of  the  coaat-hne  of  the  laige  islands.  In  1794 
Butler  visited  the  groups  and  WOliamaon  in  the  "  Indispensable  " 
explored  the  channda  wnich  divide  Guadalcanal  from  San  Chriatoval 
and  Yaabel  from  Malanta.  There  waa  a  break  of  nearly  half  a 
centnrv  before  D'Urville  in  1888  took  nn  the  aurvey. 

Traders  now  endeavoured  to  settle  in  tlie  islands,  and  missionaries 
began  to  think  of  this  freah  field  for  labour,  but  neither  met  with 
much  ancoeaa,  and  little  waa  heard  of  the  islanders  save  accounts 
of  murder  and  plunder  perpetrated  by  them.  In  1846  the 
French  Harist  fathera  went  to  Ysabel.  where  Mgr  EpauUe,  first 
vicar-apoatolic  of  Helaneaia,  waa  killed  by  the  natives  soon  after 
landing.  Three  yeara  later  thia  mission  had  to  be  abandoned ;  but 
aince  1881  work  haa  asain  been  resumed.  In  1856  John  Coleridge 
Patteson,  aftsrwarda  bia&op  of  Helaneaia,  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  ialanda,  and  native  teacners  trained  at  the  Melaneaian  mission 
college  have  aince  eatablished  themselves  there,  as  well  as  a  few 
traders.  About  thia  date  the  yacht  **Wanderer"  cruised  in 
theae  aeaa,  but  her  owner  waa  kidnapped  by  the  natives  and 
never  afterwarda  heard  of.  In  1878  the  ''foreign-labour"  traffic  in 
plantation  handa  for  Queensland  and  Fiji  extended  its  baneful ' 
influence  fh>m  the  New  Hebrides  to  these  islands.  Noteworthy 
recent  visits  are  thoee  of  H.H.8.  "Cura9oa"  in  1865,  H.M.S. 
*' Blanche"  and  Mr  C.  F.  Wood'a  yacht  in  1872,  the  German 
war-ahip  "Gazelle"  in  1876,  and  H.U.8.  "Lark"  in  1881-84. 

flas  Dalmnpto,  Tcvagu  and  J>Ue«f«rU$  M  tht  South  Pacific  (ktan  (Spanish 
Toragac),  1770.  1. ;  Havkasworth,  CciUctim  of  Tofogu  (Cuteret,  A&X  17OT. 
L :  naw1«D.  L4t»wmrte»  tfM  FraofoU  m  2768  «t  1789  (Spanish  voyagw  and 
Sorftilc);  UbUlarditev  (lyEntracMtesiix),  JUehtrcht  do  La  P^rovto,  1791-0'^ 
I. ;  DamoDk  d'Unrllto.  Votago  aa  Polo  Bad,  J«.,  1SS7-4Q.  t..  and  Verafft  awtour 
da  Moado,  11.x  M«ad«,  Mido  tkroagh  tko  DUtarUd  DittrUU  of  Utto  ZeatanJ, 
4«.;  BrencWey.  Crai$o  of  H.M.a.  '*Caratoa/'  18«5;  Wood,  raehtiaff  CroUo 
ia  tho  Booth  Boaoi  Roratlty,  Tht  Wottem  Pueifie,  Jc.;  Sehlelnitz,  "Ctnfir. 
a.  Ethnogr.  Bcobaehtungvn  auf  Nou  Ontnea,  *c.*  (S.M.8.  Otselle,  1874-7«), 
MotU.  Ooi.  Frdtaado,  xli.,  1877  •  Guppy,  **  Raocnt  (^kareons  Formatiena  of  tlia 
Solomon  Oroap,"  Traat.  Rot.  Aac.  £diM^  zxxtt.,  and  "  Pfajraical  Characters  of 
th«  Solomon  lalandara.'*  Joam.  Anth.  /Ml.,  xr, ;  Flower,  Cot.  Hut.  Itopal  Coll. 
of  Bargooiu,  p».  1,  Man;  Codrlncton,  the  Motaaetian  Lan^ao9\  UaUnlelic. 
Dio  Jaaola  do*  aWoa  Ocoaoti  Wallace,  Aa$trataMiai  Yimge,  Lifo  of  Bitkop 
Patt€$on ;  RedUdc,  -  A  Cniise  amonn  Cannibals,"  Ofogr.  Rtwiea,  I     (A.  t.  H.) 

SOLON.  The  legislation  of  the  Athenian  Solon,  which 
to  a  large  extent  moulded  the  subeequent  political  life  of 
Athens,  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  B.C.* 
It  followed  almost  immediately  on  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  aristocratic  families 
of  Attica,  one  of  which,  however,  that  of  the  Alcmiconids, 
was  driven  into  exile ;  and  it  preceded  by  a  short  interval 
the  famous  usurpation  of  Fisistratus.  Solon  had  won  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  having  recovered  for 
them  the  island  of  Salamis,  close  to  the  shores  of  Attica, 
an  old  and  valued  possession,  which  their  neighbours  of 
Megara  had  taken  from  them.  Solon,  himself  a  native  of 
Salamis,  encouraged  them  to  fight  once  again  for  the 
"  lovely  island,"  as  he  called  it,  in  a  short  poem  which  he 
publicly  recited,  feigning,  it  is  said^  the  excitement  of  a 
madman.  Through  Spartan  intervention  in  the  war 
between  Athens  and  Megara  Salamis  was  restored  to  tho 
Athenians,  and  Solon  had  the  credit  of  the  result  In 
*  The  dates  of  hia  birth  and  death  are  approximately  638  and  559. 
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594  B.a  he  was  sammoned  under  the  constitationai  title 
of  "archon"  to  undertake  the  work  of  sweeping  political 
reforms,  which,  in  consequence  of  bitter  party  strifes 
and  the  poverty  and  indebtedness  of  the  small  farmers  or 
proprietors  of  Attica,  were  sorely  needed.  The  Athenian 
like  the  Roman  debtor  had  often  sunk,  under  the  legalised 
oppression  of  his  creditor,  into  an  actual  slaye,  and  had 
from  time  to  time  been  sold  and  exported,  liany  poor 
creatures  had  fled  away  from  home^  and  were  supporting 
themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  in  foreign 
countries.  Many  men  who  still  clung  to  their  little  pro- 
perties could,  with  all  their  pinching,  barely  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  The  governing  classes  themselves  felt 
that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  tiiey  appealed  to  Solod 
and  made  him  practic^  dietaioh  Had  he  chosen  to 
work  on  the  j^pular  disconten^  kd  &iight  have  easily 
ernshed  the  ikristocracy  and  become  a  despot,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  called  it,  a  tyrant,  as  many  had  done  in  other 
states  of  Greece  by  coming  forward  as  champions  of  the 
people  against  the  great  ruling  families.  Solon  obeyed  a 
nobler  impulse  and  aimed  at  saving  lus  country  without 
too  violent  a  revolution.  His  first  step  was  to  give 
immediate  relief  to  the  poor  debtor,  to  the  wretchedly 
impoverished  small  farmer  or  proprietor,  and  to  interpose 
between  him  and  his  creditor  and  landlord.  On  very 
many  of  the  little  properties  of  Attica  were  to  be  seen 
stone  pill&rs  with  -Uie  name  of  the  mortgagee  and  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  inscribed  on  them.  By  a  relief 
law,  "a  shaking-off  of  burdens"  (a«urax^ta),  he  annulled 
all  mortgages,  justifying  no  doubt  so  extreme  a  measure 
by  the  hanshness  of  the  contracts  imposed  by  mortgagees 
on  needy  tenants  and  proprietors  and  by  the  urgent 
necessity  of  prompt  release  for  the  multitude  of  such 
small  debtors.  Thus  the  "  mortgage  pillars  "  were  swept 
away  and  the  land  was  once  more  free.  Such  a  setting 
aside  of  the  rights  of  property,  expedient  as  it  may  have 
been  ui^der  circumstances  of  acute  public  distresi^  must 
have  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  wealthier  class,  and 
the  landlord  and  the  mortgagee  would  also  have  a  fair 
claim  for  relief.  This,  it  appears,  Solon  accomplished  by 
a  device  which  has  been  variously  explained,  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  which  relieved  to  a  considerable 
extent— 27  per  cent.,  according  to  Grote's  ^  calculation — 
the  wealthier  debtors  of  the  landlord  and  mortgagee  class. 
Grote  here  remarks  that,  had  Sobn  cancelled  all  debts 
and  contracts,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  interfere 
with  the  currency  and  lower  the  standard  of  moneji^  His 
reUef  law  could  not  have  been  so  sweeping  and  revolu- 
tionary as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented.  There  was 
no  redistribution  or  conflscation  of  the  land,  no  universal 
remission  of  debts.  For  the  great  migority  of  the  people 
indeed  there  was  substantial  relief.  The  land  was  free 
from  incumbrance,  and  the  small  cultivator  had  a  fresh 
start  in  life;  there  was  no  imprisonment  or  slavery  for 
the  debtor;  and  it  would  seem  that  debtors  who  had 
sought  refuge  abroad  were  purchased  back  and  restored  to 
their  homes.  Such  on  the  whole  appears  to  have  been 
the  character  of  Solon's  first  great  reform,  though  some  of 
the  details  remain  obscure.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
political  SjTstem  on  the  principle  that  every  citizen  was  to 
Jiave  a  share  in  the  government  was  Solon's  next  work. 
A  few  noble  families,  Enpatrids,  as  they  were  called,  had 
hitherto  had  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  Solon 
made  property  the  measure  of  political  power,  and  con- 
fined the  higher  offices  of  state  to  the  wealthiest  citizens ; 
but  election  to  these  offices  was  to  be  made  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  the  tenure  of  office  was  limited  as  to 
time,  and  an  account  had  to  be  rendered  publicly  as  to  its 
exercise.  The  dtisens  were  distributed  into  four  classes 
»  Mithnf  o/Gnee9,  ch.  xL 


according  to  a  graduated  scale  of  property,  the  first  dass 
being  alone  eligible  to  the  archonslup  or  highest  office  and 
to  nulitaiy  and  naval  commands.  The  actual  administrsr 
tion  of  public  affairs  was  thus  restricted  to  the  wealthy 
few.  llie  second  class  were  the  knights  or  horsemen — the 
men  who  could  keep  a  waishorse  for  the  service  of  the 
state;  these  were  assessed  at  three-fifths  of  the  amount 
of  the  first  dasSi  The  third  class  answered  to  our  yeomen, 
and  had  to  serve  as  heavy-armed  infantry.  Theee  three 
classes  were  subject  to  direct  taxation  in  the  form  of  a 
graduated  income  tax,  which  was,  however,  simply  an 
extraordinary  tax,  levied  only  in  special  emergencies  at 
varying  amounts  per  csnt  on  a  citizen's  rateable  property, 
Cks  set  down  in  a  public  schedule.  The  fourth  and  lowest 
and  most  numerous  class,  which  supplied  light  troops  and 
sailors  for  the  fleet,  was  exempt  from  all  direct  taxation, 
but  paid  indirect  taxes;  it  would  be  made  up  of  small 
farmers,  tradesmen,  and  artisans,  and  consist  in  fact  of 
quite  the  poorest  and  humblest  class  of  citizens.  Its 
members  could  not  hold  any  office ;  but  they  had  a  large 
amount  of  political  power  throu^  their  votes  in  the 
popular  assembly  which  elected  the  magistrates  and  called 
them  to  account,  and  through  the  very  great  judicial 
powers  with  whidi  they  were  intrusted,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Athenian  juror  practically  decided  questions 
both  of  fact  and  of  law.  Solon's  constitution  thus  gave 
the  people  ample  means  of  protecting  themselves  from  mis- 
government  and  oppression,  every  magistrate  being  directly 
responsible  to  them.*  Not  that  Solon  himself  contemplated 
anything  like  pure  democracy;  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  he  shrank  from  it ;  but  pure  democracy  was  pretty 
sure  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  people  distinctly  realized 
their  power.  Solon's  council  of  400,  taken  exclusively 
from  the  first  three  classes,  must  have  been  meant  to 
furnish  the  popular  assembly  with  political  guidance,  and 
this  it  did  by  preparing  and  introducing  measures  for 
discussion  and  superintending  its  meetings  and  exercising 
some  direction  over  its  prooeedingSi  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  define  its  peculiar  functions  precisely.  It  was,  how- 
ever, ultimately  under  the  control  of  the  popular  assembly, 
by  which  probably  it  was  annually  elected,  and  to  which 
it  had  annually  to  render  an  account.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  either  the  council  or  the  popular  assembly 
originated  with  Solon.  What  he  really  did  was  to  put 
them  on  a  new  footing,  and  to  the  latter,  which  previously 
in  all  probability  had  hardly  any  weight  or  influence, 
he  gave  greatly  enlarged  powers.  The  archons  and 
magistrates  and  the  council  itself  were  elected  by  the 
popular  assembly,  and  were  responsible  to  it  for  good 
behaviour  during  their  term  of  office.  In  this  assembly 
met  the  citizens  of  all  four  classes,  and  consequently  the 
great  minority  of  its  members  would  be  poor  men  and 
almost  peasants.  The  voting  was  by  show  of  hands; 
every  voter  was  allowed  to  sp^Jc ;  and  in  the  voting  there 
was  no  distinction  of  classes,  all  being  on  a  perfectly  equal 
footing.  Although  theoretically  they  could  not  originate 
any  measure,  but  had  to  accept  for  discussion  what  had 
been  prepared  for  them  by  the  council,  they  had  an 
absolute  power  of  veto;  and,  as  the  election  of  the  council 
was  in  their  hands,  it  must  have  been  ea^iy  for  them  to  get 
that  body  to  bring  forward  any  proposal  which  they  might 
wish  to  discuss.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Solon 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  democracy.  And  through 
the  Heliasa,  as  it  was  called,— a  body  of  6000  citizens 
annually  elected  by  lot  to  act  as  jurors  for  the  trial 
specially  of  political  offences, — the  people  acquired  a 
complete  control  over  public  affairs.  There  was  but  one 
proviso :  tho  Athenian  juror  must  be  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  age.  In  the  Athenian  courts  which  were  formed 
out  pf  these  6000  dti^ns  the  functions  of  judge  and  juiy 
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ware  united  in  one  and  the  enme  penon,  and  political 
queetiODB  were  oontinaally  decided  when,  as  often 
happened,  a  citizen  was  pat  on  his  trial  for  some  alleged 
iUe^  or  nnoonstitati<mal  proposal  By  such  means 
|K>pa]ar  rights  and  priyileges  were  eifectnally  protected, 
and  the  democratic  character  of  the  oonstitntion  enlarged 
and  confirmed,  as  we  see  in  the  snbseqnent  history  of 
Athens.  Bolon,  indeed,  retained  (he  did  not  create)  the 
famous  senate  of  the  Areopagus,  and  aimed  at  ciaking  it 
respected  and  capable  of  exercising  a  general  saperintend- 
ence  over  the  morals  and  social  life  of  the  citizens.  It 
was  to  be  an  aristocratic  body,  consKBting  only  of  archons 
who  had  acquitted  themselves  well  and  hononrably  during 
their  year  of  office.  It  seems  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
prescribe  to  it  any  special  or  particular  dnties,  bat  that 
he  rather  trusted  to  its  making  its  inflnence  felt  from  the 
fact  that  it  was,  as  every  one  knew,  composed  of  men  of 
acknowledged  n.3rit  and  ability.  Consequently,  as  Thirl- 
wall  obeerves  (Hui,  o/Gr.,  ch.  zi),  *'it  could  only  exercise 
its  powers  with  advantage  as  long  as  it  retained  the 
confidence  of  its  fellow-citizens ;  when  that  was  lost  it 
became  time  that  its  legal  authority  should  cease."  Solon 
evidently  felt  that^  for  a  time  at  least,  there  must  be 
checks  on  popular  government.  Had  it  been  hinted  to 
him  that  under  his  constitution  power  must  finally  drift 
down  to  the  lowest  social  stratum,  he  would  perhaps  have 
replied  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  supply  the  entire 
people  with  a  political  training  which  should  by  degrees 
qualify  them  for  absolute  self-government. 

Solon  encouraged  commerce  and  mannfactnring  indus- 
try, and  drew  a  number  of  settlers  from  foreign  parts  to 
Athens^  on  condition  of  their  paying  an  anntud  tax  and 
putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  citizen  who 
was  to  be  their  legal  representative — their  "patronus," 
according  to  Roman*  phrase.  These  settlers  (^MroiVoc, 
"metics")  had  none  of  the  political  privileges  of  the 
Athenian  citizen,  and  they  could  not  acquire  landed 
property.  Many  of  them,  however,  flourished  and  grew 
rich,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Sieir 
position,  which,  in  a  kindly  and  tolerant  commnnity  like 
that  of  Athene,  was  continually  improving.  Solon,  too, 
like  all  the  legislators  of  antiquity,  endeavonreid  to 
regulate  every  department  of  life,  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  the  youths  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  at  the  public 
gymnastic  schools,  and  requiring  them  to  serve  the  next 
two  years  on  garrison  duty.  Restraints  were  put  upon 
women  as  to  their  appearance  in  public,  and  even  as  to 
their  mourning  at  funerals.  Colon's  punishments  were  for 
the  most  part  rather  lenient,  and  indicated  a  humane  and 
generous  temper.  It  is  of  course  not  to  be  supposed  that 
all  the  details  of  his  legislation  were  m^m^in^^  but  they 
undoubtedly  left  their  mark  on  the  Athenian  character. 

Having  done  his  work,  Solon  left  Athens  and  travelled 
for  ten  years  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Asia,  gathering  fresh 
stores  of  knowledge  for  himself  and  giving  counsel  to 
others.  On  9  would  like  to  believe  the  beautiful  story 
Herodotus  tells  of  his  interview  with  Croesus,  kkig  of 
Lydi%  whom  he  warned  with  the  memorable  saying  that 
''we  must  not  pronounce  any  man  happy  till  we  have  seen 
his  end."  Unfortunately,  Croesus  did  not  begin  to  reign 
till  several  years  after  Solon's  travels,  and  with'  Grote  we 
must  be  content  to  take  the  story  as  merely  an  "illustra- 
tive fiction."  On  his  return  to  Athens  in  his  old  age  he 
found  the  old  feuds  once  more  raging;  and  Pisistratus,  his 
kinsman,  and  his  friend  in  past  days,  intriguing  for  power. 
The  two  men  had,  it  seems^  a  sincere  respect  for  one 
another,  but  Solon  protested  against  the  complete  surrender 
oC  the  government  to  Pisistratus.  the  danger  of  which  he 
pnblidy  pdnted  out^  though  without  effect  The  crisis 
ended  in  the  rule,  in  many  respects  an  enlightaned  and 


beneficent  mle^  of  Fisistratas  and  his  sons^  of  which  Solon 
lived  only  to  see  the  first  beginning.  He  diod,  soon  after 
having  made  his  honourable  protest^  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
leaving  behind  him  the  good  effects  of  a  work  which  only 
a  man  of  rare  intelligence  and  wide  sympathies  could 
have  accomplished.  He  was  something  of  a  poet,  and 
several  fragments  of  his  poems,  written  generally  with  a 
practical  purpose,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  throw  light 
on  his  politiokl  aims  and  sentiments. 

Orota  and  Thirlwall  in  their  histories  of  Greece  give  a  full  ao- 
oonnt  of  Solon's  Illation.  Plntsrch's  life  of  Solon,  not  a  yerj 
critical  performance,  is  our  chief  original  authority.     (W.  J.  B.) 

SOLOTHURN.     See  Solkukk. 

SOHJLU,  SomJLl,  a  H/Jxiitic  people  of  east  Central 
Africa,  mainly  confined  to  the  eastern  "horn"  of  the 
continent^  which  from  them  takes  the  name  of  SomAli 
Land,  probably  the  Punt  of  the  Egyptian  records.  Here 
they  are  conterminous  towards  the  north-west  with  the 
kindred  Afars  (Dankali),  and  elsewhere  with  the  more 
cloeely  related  Qallas,  from  whom  they  are  separated  on 
the  south-west  by  the  river  Juba.  T^jurra  Bay,  with  the 
lower  course  of  the  Hawaah,  is  usually  given  as  the  north- 
west frontier ;  but^  according  to  the  recent  explorations  of 
Abargues  de  Sost^n  in  eastern  Abyssinia,  there  appears  to 
be  here  an  overlapping  of  the  three  peoples,  the  Isa 
SomAli  encroaching  on  the  Afar  domain  north  of  T^jurra 
Bay  nearly  to  the  parallel  of  Asab  Bay  (13'  N.),  while  the 
Dawari  Qallas  penetrate  between  this  SomAli  tribe  and  the 
lower  Hawash  eastwards  to  the  coast  at  Obok  (12*  K.). 
A  line  drawn  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  through 
the  Harrar  district  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Haines  river 
(Webbe-Shebeyli  or  "  Leopard  river ")  southwards  to  the 
equator  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juba  will  roughly  define  the 
landward  frontier  of  the  SomAli  territory,  which  is  else- 
where sea-girt, — by  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  north,  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  Cape  Guardafni  to  the  equator. 

Our  first  contact  with  the  SomAli  people  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  English  occupation  of  Aden  in  1839.  But^ 
notwithstanding  the  early  visits  of  Cruttenden,  Ch.  H. 
Johnston,  Captain  Burton,  and  one  or  two  others,  very 
little  was  known  about  them  before  the  seizure  of  Berberah 
by  the  £;gyptians  in  1874.  This  event  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  rektions  with  the  coast  tribes,  and 
was  followed  by  several  excursions  into  the  interior,  of 
which  the  most  fruitful  in  results  have  been  those  of 
Saoconi,  Revoil,  F.  L.  James,  Paulitschke,  Von  Hardegger, 
and  Josef  Menge,  the  last  three  bringing  our  information 
down  to  the  year  1885.  From  the  reports  of  these  ob- 
servers the  true  relations  of  the  SomAli  have  been  gradually 
determined,  and  we  now  know  that  they  form  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  eastern  {**  Ethiopic")  Hamitic  stock,  of  which 
the  other  chief  members  are  the  neighbouring  Qallas  and 
Afars,  the  Abyssinian  Agau,  and  the  Bejas  (Bishari)  of  the 
sUppe  lands  between  the  Nubian  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Their  dose  affinities  both  in  physical  type  and  in  speech 
with  the  surrounding  Qallas  are  obvious,  and  like  them 
they  are  described  as  a  fine  race,^  tall,  active,  and  robust, 
with  fairly  regular  features,  but  not  free  from  an  infusion 
of  Negro  blood,  as  shown  both  in  their  dark,  often  almost 
black  complexion,  and  still  more  in  their  kinky  and  even 
woolly  hair,  sometimes  short,  sometimes  long  enough  to  be 
plaited  in  tresses  hanging  down  to  the  shoulders.'    Like 

^  Captain  Wharton,  who  has  been  rtoentlj  snrveyiDg  the  SomAli 
seahoaxd,  describes  the  coast  tribes  near  the  equator  as  "  the  hand- 
somest raoe  of  men  and  iromen  he  had  ever  seen,**  black  in  colonr, 
bat  with  Btagnifioent  physiqne  {Proc  Boy.  Owg,  &)c,  Oct,  1886). 
Captain  F.  M.  Hunter  also  describes  them  as  a  tall,  fine-Iookiug 
people,  with  oval  faoe,  high  ronnded  forehead,  full  lips,  strong  regular 
teeti^  bright  restless  eye,  but  lower  limbs  seldom  well  developed  {A 
Orammar  qf  tKe  Somal  Language,  Bombay,  1880). 

'  The  oocasional  prssenoe  of  "steatopyga"  (Topinard)  shows  that 
■n  these  featnist  ne  undonbtedly  dne  to  Negro  intennizture. 
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the  QftUaa  also  they  are  stDl  in  fhe  tribal  state^  broken  up 
into  an  endleas  nomber  of  clans  and  septs,  yarionsly  grouped 
by  different  writers.  According  to  Captain  Guillain^  there 
are  three  main  divisions — the  Aji  on  the  north  and  north- 
east coast^  the  Hawiya  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  the 
Bahhanwin  in  the  interior.  But  these  are  reduced  by  James 
to  two,  Isak  and  Darode  (apparently  the  Edur  and  Darrud 
of  older  observers),  with  several  main  branches  as  under : — 

'Habr  Gerhigi,  south  from  B«rbenh,  beyond  the  coast 
range. 
Isak     •  Habr  Ijaleh,  east  from  Berberah,  north  of  the  coast 
range. 

^Habr  Awdl,  Berberah  districL 

'Mejertain,  east  coast  from  Goardafol  to  i*  north. 

Dolbohanti,  Nogal  River. 
Darode  •  Wanangneli,  north  coast,  west  from  GoardafuL 

Harehan,  between  the  Mejertain  and  Ogadain. 

^Ogadain,  Webbe  basin,  and  widespread  in  interior. 
To  these,  however,  must  be  added  the  powerful  Qadabirsi 
west  from  Berberah  and  the  Isa  (Issa)  of  the  Hawash 
basin,  besides  the  three  low-caste  tribes  dispersed  amongst 
the  others, — ^TonuJ  (ironworkers),  £bir  (dealers  in 
charms),  and  Midgan  (ostrich  breeders). 

The  Som&li,  who  are  mainlv  Mohammedans  of  a  somewhat 
fanatical  type,  are  a  fierce  lawless  people,  impatient  of  control, 
and  yieldin^^  a  reluctant  obedience  even  to  their  own  rulers. 
Henoe  the  tnbel  chiefs  enjoy  little  more  than  a  nominal  authority, 
although  some  of  the  more  powerful  amongst  them  affect  the  title 
of  sultan.  At  present  the  great  Habr^Gerhaji  nation  appears  to 
be  split  into  two  sections,  each  under  a  chief  claiming  ttiis  rank. 
All  go  armed  with  spear,  shield,  and  abort  swor{  the  latter 
exactly  like  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whom  the  Som&li  are 
otherwise  said  to  resemble  more  than  any  other  African  people. 
The  weapons  are  freely  used  in  their  disputes,  although  the  tribal 
laws  agamst  homicide  are  severe,  heavy  fines  of  camels  or  other 
property  being  imposed,  which  must  be  paid  either  by  the  criminal 
or  the  community.  They  are  groat  talkers,  keenly  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  and  auick-tempend,  although  amenable  to 'reason  if  they 
can  be  inducea  to  argue  the  point.  According  to  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  climate  they  hve  a  settled  or  nomad  life,  in  some 
places  breeding  numerous  herds  of  camels,  goats,  and  fat-tailed 
ah^pi  in  others  gr6wing  largo  crops  especially  of  durrah,  or  collect- 
ing the  guma— Kankincense  and  myrrh — for  which  the  land  has 
always  been  famous.  The  Marehan  (properly  Murrey  ban)  tribe  is 
said  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  m^h,  which  is  obtained  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  their  district,  although  the  term  seems  too 
old  to  admit  of  this  derivation,  and  is  more  probably  connected 
with  a  Semitic  root  mar,  m«r— bitter.  Through  th^  ports  of  Ber- 
berah and  Zeyla,  a  considerable  export  trade  to  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
India  is  carried  on  with  these  articles  and  the  other  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  such  as  hides,  horns,  ostrich  feathers,  oofiee  of 
a  very  fine  quality,  indigo,  salt  But  the  natives  take  little  part  in 
tliis  movement,  which  from  remote  times  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
.  the  Indian  banians  settled  at  various  points  on  the  coast  In  1879-80 
tiie  total  value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at  about  £liO,000. 

Like  manv  other  Mohammedan  peoples,  the  Som&li  claim  Arab 
descent,  their  progenitor  having  been  a  certain  Sherif  Ishak  b. 
Ahmad,  who  crossed  over  from  Hadramaut  with  forty  followers 
about  five  hundred  yean  aco.  Other  traditions  ^  farther  back, 
tracing  their  origin  to  the  Ilimyaritic  chiefs  Sanhl^  and  Samaroah. 
said  to  have  been  coeval  with  a  King  Afrikus,  who  is  supposea 
to  have  conquered  Africa  about  400  a.d.  These  legends  should 
perhaps  be  interpreted  as  pointing  at  a  series. of  Arab  immigra- 
tions, the  last  two  of  which  are  referred  to  the  13th  and  15th 
centuries.  But  these  intruders  seem  to  have  been  successively 
absorbed  in  the  SomAl  stock ;  and.it  is  remarkable  that  the  Aralw 
never  succeeded  in  establishing  permanent  settled  or  nomad  com- 
munities in  this  nsgion,  aa  they  nave  done  in  so  many  other  parts 
of  the  continent  Their  influence  has  been  very  slight  even  on 
the  Som&l  language,  whoee  structure  and  vocabulary  are  essentially 
Hamitic,  with  marked  affinities  to  the  Galla  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
the  Dankali  (Afar)  on  the  other.  Captain  Hunter's  Gframmarf  with 
exercises  and  vocabularies  (Bombay,  1880),  utUizing  the  materiala 

Eiiblished  by  Creneral  Rigby  in  the  PrciiBeedingt  of  the  Bombay 
oographical  Society  (1849X  is  the  only  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  Isnguage,  which  appears  to  be  spoken  with  great  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  of  Som&li  Land.  Hunter  mentions  an 
eastern  and  a  western  dialect,  differing,  however,  but  little  from  one 
another,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  that  there  is  no  written 
standard  and  litUe  oral  literature,  beyond  some  proverbial  sayings, 
short  stories  inculcating  certain  moral  teachings,  and  some  dmple 
love-songfc  Although  the  rhythm  is  defective,  these  chants  are 
"^^VoeumeiUs  tur  thiHaire,  Jte,,  ds  fJjftri^us  OrientaU,  ia$^9*  . 


not  lacking  in  posticsl  ideas,  snd  often  bettsT  an  unexpected 
refinement  of  feeling  not  inferior  to  Chat  of  similar  compoeitioiia 
'amongst  more  dvilixed  peoples.  (A.  EL  K.) 

SOMERS,  John  (1652-1716),  was  bom  on  March  4, 
1652,  at  Worcester, — the  eldest  son  of  John  Somers,  an 
attorney  in  large  practice  in  that  town  who  had  formerly 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament^  and  of  Catherine 
Ceaveme  of  Shropshire.  After  being  at  school  at  Wor- 
cester be  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity 
CSollege,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  studied  law  under  Sir 
Francis  Winnington,  who  became  solicitor-general,  and 
joined  the  Middle  Temple.  He  appears,  in  addition  to 
his  legal  studies,  to  have  written  several  poems  and 
pamphlets.  He  soon  became  intimate  with  the  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  especially  with  Essex,  Russell,  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  but  never  entered  into  their  plans  so  far 
as  to  commit  himself  beyond  recall  He  was  the  author 
of  the  HUtory  of  ike  Succeuum  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
coUecUd  oui  of  Becorde,  d&e.,  and  was  reputed  to  have 
written  the  Just  and  Modeei  Vi$ulication  of  the  Two  Last 
ParliamenU,  which  was  put  forward  as  the  answer  to 
Charles  IL's  famous  declaration  of  his  reasons  for  dis- 
solving them.  This^  however,  was  by  Sidney,  though 
probably  Somers  was  responsible  for  the  final  draft. 
When  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  threw  out  the  bill 
against  Shi^tesbury,  and  were  vehemently  attacked  for 
so  doing,  Somers  wrote  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  grand 
juries.  In  1683  he  was  counsel  for  the  sheriffs  Pilkington 
and  Shuts  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  secured 
a  reputation  which  continually  increased  until  the  trial 
of  the  seven  bishops,  in  which  he  was  junior  counseL 
*' Somers  rose  hst  He  spoke  little  more  than  five 
minutes,  but  every  word  was  full  of  weighty  matter; 
and  when  he  sat  down  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and 
a  constitutional  lawyer  was  established."  In  the  secret 
councils  of  those  who  were  planning  the  revolution  Somers 
took  a  leading  part,  and  in  the  Convention  Fkirliament 
was  elected  a  member  for  his  native  town.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the 
Commons  in  the  conferences  between  the  Houses,  and  in 
arguing  the  questions  whether  James  IL  had  left  the 
throne  vacant  by  abdication  and  whether  the  Acts  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  were  legal — that  parliament  having 
been  summoned  without  the  usual  writs — ^he  displayed 
great  learning  and  legal  subtlety.  He  was  further 
distinguished  by  being  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Right  On 
May  9, 1689,  Somers  was  made  solicitor-generaL  He  now 
became  William  UL's  most  confidential  adviser.  In  the 
controversy  which  arose  between  the  Houses  on  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  regarding  Titus  Oates,  and  of  the  action  of 
the  Lords  in  sustaining  this  decision,  Somers  was  again  the 
leading  manager  for  the  Commons,  and  has  left  a  clear 
and  interesting  account  of  the  debates.  He  was  next 
employed  in  January  1690  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Corporation 
Bill,  by  which  those  corporations  which  had  surrendered 
their  charters  to  the  crown  during  the  last  two  reigns  .were 
restored  to  their  rights ;  but  he  refused  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  violent  measures  of  retaliation  which  the 
Whigs  on  that  occasion  endeavoured  to  include  in  the 
bill  In  April  a  speech  by  him  carried  through  the 
Lower  House,  without  opposition,  the  bill  which  declared 
all  the  laws  passed  by  the  Convention  Parliament  to  be 
valid.  As  solicitor-general  he  had  to  conduct  the  prose- 
cution of  Preston  and  Ashton  in  1691,  and  did  so  with  a 
moderation  and  humanity  which  were  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  customs  of  the  former  reigns.  He  was  shortly 
appointed  attorney-general,  and  in  that  capacity  strongly 
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opposed  the  bill  for  the  regalation  of  trials  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  On  March  23, 1693,  the  great  seal  having  mean- 
while been  in  commission,  Somers  was  appointed  lord- 
keeper,  with  a  pension  of  ^2000  a  year  from  the  day  on 
which  he  should  quit  his  office,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
made  a  privy  councillor.  He  had  previously  been  knighted. 
Somers  now  became  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Junto,  the  small  council  which  comprised  the  chief  members 
of  the  Whig  party.  When  William  left  in  May  1695  to 
take  command  of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  Somers  was 
made  one  of  the  seven  lords-justices  to  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence  was  entrusted ; 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  William  and  the  princess  Anne. 

The  question  of  improving  the  currency  now  became 
pressing,  and  Somers  was  the  aut)ior  of  the  bold  sugges- 
tion that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  simultaneously 
all  over  the  kingdom,  announcing  that  henceforth  iJl 
clipped  and  hammered  coins  were  to  be  reckoned  only 
by  weight  But  all  possessors  of  such  coins  mighty  by 
delivering  them  up  on  a  certain  day,  receive  a  note 
entitling  them  to  draw  from  the  treasury  at  a  future  time 
the  difference  between  the  actual  and  nominal  values. 
The  difficulties  of  the  plan,  however,  rendered  its  adop- 
tion impossible.  In  April  16.97  Somers  was  made  lord 
chancellor,  and  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Somers  of  Evesham.  When  the  discussion  arose  on  the 
question  of  disbanding  the  army,  he  summed  up  the  case 
against  disbanding,  in  answer  to  Trenchard,  in  a  remark- 
able pamphlet  called  **  The  Balancing  Letter."  In  August 
1698  he  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells  for  his  health.  While 
there  he  received  the  king's  letter  announcing  the  first 
Partitiou  Treaty,  and  at  once  replied  with  a  memorandum 
representing  the  necessity  in  the  state  of  feeling  in 
England  of  avoiding  further  war.  When  the  king,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Disbanding  Bill,  expressed  his  determination 
to  leave  the  country,  Somers  boldly  remonstrated,  while 
he  clearly  expressed  in  a  speech  in  the  Lords  the  danger 
of  the  course  that  was  being  taken.  Hitherto  Somers*s 
character  had  kept  him  free  from  attack  at  the  hands 
of  political  opponents ;  but  his  connexion  in  1699  with 
the  notorious  Kidd,  who,  being  sent  out  to  put  down  the 
pirates  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  turned  pirate  himself,  and 
to  the  defraying  of.  whose  expedition  Somers  had  given 
£1000,  afforded  an  opportunity;  the  vote  of  censure, 
however,  proposed  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  giving  Kidd  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  was 
reje^ed  by  199  to  131.  The  attack  was  renewed  shortly 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  accepted  grants  of  crown 
property  to  the  amount  of  £1600  a  year,  but  was  again 
defeated.  On  the  subject  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  a  third 
attack  was  made  in  1700,  a  motion  being  brought  for- 
ward to  request  the  king  to  remove  Somers  from  his 
counsels  and  presence  for  ever ;  but  this  again  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
incessant  agitation,  William  now  requested  Somers  to 
resign;  this  he  refused  to  do,  but  gave  up  the  seals  to 
William's  messenger.  In  1701  he  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
negotiations  relating  to  the  Partition  Treaty  in  1698,  and 
defended  himself  most  ably  before  the  House,  answering 
the  charges  teriatim.  The  impeachment  was  voted  and 
sentnp  to  the  Lords,  but  was  there  dismissed.  On  the 
death  of  the  king  Somen  retired  almost  entirely  into 
private  life.  He  was,  however,  active  in  1702  in  oppos- 
ing the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and  in  1706  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  union  with  Scotland.  In  the 
same  year  he  carried  a  bill  regulating  and  improving  the 
proceedings  of  the  law  courts.  He  was  made  president  of 
thie  ooonol  in  1708  upon  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to 
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power,  and  retained  the  office  imtil  their  downfall  in  1710. 
From  this  time  his  powers  of  mind  rapidly  declined,  and 
ait&t  being  almost  imbecile  for  six  years  he  died  of 
apoplexy  on  April  26,  1716.  Somers  wad  never  married,^ 
but  left  two  sisters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Mary,  married 
Charles  Cocks,  whose  grandson.  Sir  Charles  Cocks,  Bart, 
became  the  second  Lord  Somers  in  1784. 

For  a  contemporary  character  of  Somen  Addison's  jiaper  in  the 
FruholcUr  for  May  14, 1716,  should  be  referred  to  ;  and  therQ  is  in 
Macaulty's  History  (voL  ir.  p.  53)  an  eloqaeut  and  worthy  tribute 
to  his  stainless  character  and  comurehensive  leorning.  A  catalogue 
of  his  publications  will  be  found  in  Walpole's  Jtof/al  and  Jiokle 
Authors,  (0.  A.) 

SOMERSET,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  bounded  K  by  Wiltshire,  S.K  by  Dorset,  8.W. 
and  W.  by  Devonshire,  N.W.'  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
N.  by  Qloucestershire.  The  total  area  of  land  and  water 
is  1,049,815  acres  or  1640  square  miles. 

The  shape  of  the  county  is  determined  by  the  nearly 
rectangular  bend  taken  by  the  coast  not  far  from  Bridg- 
water«  It  falls  into  three  natural  divisions,  which  answer 
remarkably  to  the  three  waves  of  West-Saxon  conquest 
and  to  the  parliamentary  divisions  as  they  stood  till  the 
latest  changes.  The  range  of  ^lendip,  breaking  off  from 
the  high  ground  in  the  east  of  the  county,  completely 
shuts  off  the  northern  part,  between  Mendip  and  Bristol, 
itself  hilly.  Mendip^  itself,  running  slightly  north-west- 
ward towards  the  Channel,  has  for  its  summit  a  tableland 
sloping  much  more  gently  to.  the  north  than  to  the  south. 
Its  most  striking  though  not  its  highest  points  are 
towards  the  Channel,  where  it  ends  in  the  promontory  of 
Brean  Down,  while  the  Steep  Holm  stands  as  an  outpost 
between  the  hills  of  Somerset  and  those  of  Glamorgan. 
The  sides  of  Mendip  are  broken  by  many  passes  or  comhn^ 
the  most  marked  of  which  are  Ebbor  rocks  near  Wells  and 
the  greater  pass  of  Cheddar  cliffs,  whose  varied  outlines, 
in  the  many  turns  of  the  pass,  are  probably  the  most 
noteworthy  of  their  kind  in  England.  Between  Mendip  and 
the  region  of  loftier  hills  in  the  south  lies  a  great  alluvial 
plain,  known  generally  as  Sedgemoor,  but  with  different 
names  in  different  parts.  This  plain,  intersected  by  ditches 
known  as  rkines^  and  in  some  parts  rich  in  peat,  is  broken 
by  isolated  hills  and  lower  ridiges,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  Brent  Knoll  near  Burnham,  the  Isle  of 
Avalon,  rising  with  Glastonbury  Tor  as  its  highest 
point,  and  the  long  bw  ridge  of  Foiden  ending  to  the 
west  in  a  steep  bluff.  In  the  south  is  Blackdown  on  the 
border  of  Devonshire,  the  higher  range  of  Quantock 
(highest  point  1262  feet)  stretching  to  the  sea,  and  to 
the  west  again  the  mountainous  region  of  Brendon  and 
Exmoor,  commonly  believed  by  tourists  to  be  part  of 
Devonshire.  Here  are  hills  of  much  greater  height  and 
bolder  outline,  the  highest  point  being  that  of  Dunkery 
(1709  feet)  above  Porlock.  The  two  principal  rivers  are 
the  Lower  Avon  and  the  Farret.  The  Avon,  after  forming 
for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  with  Wilts,  crosses  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  county,  encircling  Bath,  and 
forms  the  boundary  with  Gloucestershire  till  it  reaches  the 
sea  6  miles  beyond  Bristol  It  is  navigable  for  barges  as 
far  as  Bath.  The  Farret  from  South  Ferrott  in  Dorset^ 
on  the  borders  of  Somersot,  crosses  the  centre  of  the 
county  north-westwards  by  Bridgwater,  receiving  the  Ivel 
or  Teo  and  Cary  on  the  right,  and  the  Isle  and  Tone  on 
the  left  Among  other  streams  are  the  Axe,  which  rises 
at  Wookey  Hole  in  the  Mendips  and  flows  north-westward 
along  their  base  to  the  Bristol  Channel  near  Blackrock ; 
the  Brue,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  Bruton,  near  the 
borders  of  Wiltshire,  and  enters  the  Bristol  Channel  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Farret ;  and  the  Exe  (with  its  tributary 
the  BarleX  which  rises  in  Exmoor  forest  and  passes  south- 
ward into  Devoq. 
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The  diversified  surface  of  the  county  is  accoanted  for 
by  the  variety  and  complexity  of  its  geological  structare. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  composed  of  sandbanks  and  mnd- 
banks  of  a  land-locked  lake,  is  met  with  in  the  Mendip 
Hills  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  but  presents  no 
feature  of  importance.  The  Devonian  rocks,  after  plunging 
beneath  the  Trlassic  strata  of  the  low  ground  between 
Williton  and  Taunton,  rise  again  to  the  surface  in  the 
well-wooded  Quantock  Hills.  The  Carboniferous  strata 
occupy  a  considerable  area  between  Bristol  and  the  Mendip 
Hills,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Bristol  and  Somerset  coal- 
field. The  Carboniferous  limestone,  built  up  mainly 
of  petrified  shells  and  corals,  forms  a  truncated  arch  in 
the  Mendip  Hills,  which  owe  their  steepness  and  rugged 
contours  to  its  compact  and  jointed  structure,  and  their 
ravines  and  caves  to  atmospheric  influences  and  to  streams 
acting  on  the  formation  at  and  below  the  surface.  It 
overlai>s  to  the  south  the  plain  of  Somerset^  and  plunges 
northwards  under  the  coal-measures  and  Triassic  rocks, 
reappearing  in  isolated  and  picturesque  masses.  The  coal- 
mcasure.4,  which  have  a  thickness  of  about  7000  feet, 
include  an  upper  and  a  lower  series,  separated  by  beds  of 
grit  about  2000  feet  in  thickness,  also  containing  beds  of 
coal  (see  Coal,  voL  vi.  p.  52).  It  is  supposed  that  similar 
beds  underlie  the  marshes  to  the  south  at  a  depth  of  from 
1000  to  1200  feet  A  large  portion  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  are  covered  unconformably  with  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  and  Liassic  and  Oolitic  strata.  Triassic  rocks 
prevail  over  the  whole  western  area,  from  the  Mendips  to 
Ezmoor.  The  highly  fossiliferous  Rhtetic  strata  rest  on 
the  grey  marls  of  the  Trias,  and  constitute  the  lower  part 
of  the  bold  scarp  of  the  Lias  limestone  and  ckiys  of  the 
ranges  from  the  sea  to  the  Poldens.  Plunging  beneath 
the  Oolitic  strata,  they  occupy  a  large  but  scattered  area 
in  the  east  between  Yeovil  and  Bath ;  and  these  in  their 
turn  pass  under  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  serried  Black- 
down  Hills.  A  large  extent  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
alluvial  deposits.     Caves  are  common  in  the  body  of  the 


hills,  among  which  the  greatest  are  the  bone  cave  near 
Banwell,  the  stalactite  caves  at  Cheddar,  and  Wookey 
Hole.  Hard  by  the  last-named  is  the  hyena  cave  dis- 
covered in  1852,  and  explored  in  1857-63,  when,  besides 
animal  remains  belonging  to  a  great  variety  of  species^ 
flint  and  chert  implements  were  also  discovered. 

Minerals.  ^Though  the  exposed  ares  of  the  coalfield  of  Somerset 
is  only  about  14  square  miles,  it  is  estimated  to  extend  over  238 
iqaare  miles.  Tke  araoont  of  coal  raised  nriUiin  the  connty  in 
188i  waa  843,487  toas,  rained  at  £296,202.  Spatlioso  iron  ore 
has  been  long  worked  in  the  Brendon  Hills,  but  the  iudustry  is 
declining,— 28,041  tons,  valued  at  £13,021,  baring  been  obi&ined 
in  1858  and  onlv  8682  tons,  valued  at  £2619,  in  1884.  Lead  mining 
has  been  cariea  Qn  in  the  Jlendips  from  time  immemorial,  but  the 
industry  is  ot  much  lees'  importance  than  it  was  in  earlier  times, 
the  amount  of  dreased  lead  ore  obtained  in  1884  being  only  684 
tons,  of  lead  obtained  in  smelting  178  tons,  of  silver  obtained  from 
the  lead  2760  ounces,  and  the  value  of  the  ore  at  the  niiues  £1056. 
Next  to  coal  the  most  important  mineral  production  is  freestone 
from  the  Oolitic  strata,  the  largest  quarries  being  in  Uie  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath.  Copper  and  manganese  are  obtained  in  small  quanti- 
ties, as  well  as  fuller  s  earth,  marl,  cement  from  the  Lias,  and  ochre. 

Jlailway8.—Tht  connty  is  so  completely  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  in  the  north  and  west,  and  of  tha 
South  Western  in  the  south  and  east,  that  there  is  perhapR  no 
hamlet  more  than  seven  miles  from  a  rsilway  station. 

Jtfanu/otf^urM.— Woollen  and  worsted  goods  are  manufactured  in 
a  large  number  of  towns ;  silk  at  Frome,  Taunton,  and  Sheptou 
Mallet ;  gloves  at  Yeovil,  Taunton,  and  other  places ;  crape  at 
Dulrerton  and  Shepton  Mallet  There  are  largo  potteries  at 
Bridgwater  and  Weston-super-Mare ;  at  the  former  town  and  at 
Bath  there  are  extensive  carribge-works ;  and  there  are  paper-milU 
on  several  of  the  streams.  Most  of  the  commerce  of  the  county 
passes  through  Bristol,  which  is  situated  mainly  in  GloucesterBhirc 

AffrieuUure,—lu  the  hilly  districts  much  of  the  land  is  unculti- 
vated and  barren,  althoo^n  affording  some  pasturage  for  shevu. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  nch  meadow  land  along  the  tanks  of  the 
rivers,  aud  tne  vale  of  Taunton  is  well  c.dapted  for  wheat  Ou 
account  of  the  extensire  damage  frequently  caused  in  the  lower 
groondi  by  floods,  the  Somerset  Drainage  Act  waa  pasaed  by 
parliament  11th  June  1877,  providing  for  the  -appointment  of 
commissioners  to  take  measures  for  the  drainage  of  lands  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Parret,  He,  Yeo,  Brue,  Axe,  Gary,  and  Tone,  where 
extensive  damage  is  frequently  caused  by  floods.  The  following 
table  gives  a  classification  of  the  holdings  in  1876  and  1880: — 


M  Acres  and 
under. 

From  M  to  100 
Acre*. 

From  100  to  800 

ACfM. 

From  800  to  800 
Acre*. 

From  800  to  1000 
Acrok 

Abore  1000  Aerci. 

Total. 

Ko. 

Acres.      |  No. 

AerM. 

Ko. 

Aeroa. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acroi. 

No. 

Acres. 

1875 
1880 

11,999 
18,300 

186.068 
140.9U 

1.SI2 
1,7«0 

13S.687 
139,838 

iM9 

896,218          841 
403,421          888 

127,111 
182,748 

62 
72 

37.966 
43,168 

4 

4 

6.394 
6.786 

16,872 
17,838 

836.401 
884,870 

Out  of  a  total  area  of  1,049,816  acres  there  were  867,469  acres  in 
1885  under  cuKure,  of  which  626,967  acres,  or  nearly  three-fourths, 
were  in  permanent  pasture,  68,883  under  clover  and  rotation 
grasses,  115,005  under  com  crops,  61,660  green  crops,  560  flax, 
and  6434  fallow.  Of  the  com  crops  the  largest  area— 49,199  acros 
— waa  occapiinl  by  wheat,  barley  occupying  27,934  acres,  oats 
24,783,  beans  11,349,  pease  1676,  and  ire  164.  About  one  half  of 
the  area  under  green  crops  was  occupied  by  turnips,  which  covered 
30,891  acros,  man;fold  coming  next  with  10,867  acres,  while 
votched  occujued  8881,  potatoes  only  7617,  and  carrots  212. 
Horses  in  1886  numbered  34,848,  of  which  23,229  were  used  solely 
for  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  number  of  cattle  was  236,899,  of 
which  110,068  were  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf.  Cattle- 
feeding  and  dairy-fanning  are  the  principal  branches  of  husbandry. 
Largo  numbers  of  cattle  are  brongot  from  Devon  to  be  graced  on 
the  rich  Somersetshire  meadows.  The  district  east  and  west  of 
Wells,  with  that  of  Cheddar,  is  famed  for  the  cheese  of  that  name, 
and  cheese  is  also  extensively  made  in  other  districts.  Sheep, 
chiefly  Leioestera  aud  Southdowns,  aro  graxcd.  the  number  in  1886 
being  601,020.  The  number  of  pU^  in  1885  was  111,719.  and  of 
poultry  414.803.  In  the  extent  of  ita  orchards,  chiefly  apple  trees, 
Somerset  comes  next  araonir  the  counties  of  England  to  Hereford 
and  Deron,  the  area  in  18b5  being  23,660  acrea.  The  apples  are 
priuciiMlIy  made  into  citlor,  wliirh  i4  the  common  drink  of  the 
ix>a8antr>.  Tlie  area  under  market  gardcna  was  769  acrc^  and 
under  nursery  grounds  170  acres.  There  were  39.860  acres  in  1881 
under  wood. 

Accordiuf;r  to  the  lAndownors  Uetuni  Somerset  in  1878  waa 
divided  among  82,766  owners,  possessing  940,483  acrea,  at  an 
annual  value  of  £2.706,893,  ISa..  or  an  average  value  all  over  of 
about  £2,  178.  6d.  per  acre.  There  were  20.370  proprietors,  or 
about  62  per  cent,  who  possessed  less  than  909  ii^re,  and  19,246 


acres  were  common  land.  The  following  possessed  over  9000  acrea 
each:— Viscount  Portman,  24,171 ;  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  16,320  ;  Sir 
J.  H.  O.  Smyth,  18,648  ;  Sari  of  Uchester,  13,169 ;  O.  F.  Luttroll, 
12,732  ;  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  12,732;  Earl  Poulett,  10,118;  A.  G. 
Lethbridge,  9103;  and  Sir  A.  A.  Hood,  9008. 

AdminiBtraUon  and  Population, — Somerset  comprises  forty  hun- 
dreds, two  liberties  (Hampton  and  Olsverton,  Mells  and  Leigh), 
the  cities  of  Bath  (population  61.814  in  1881)  and  Wells  (4684), 
part  (38,131)  of  the  oity  of  Bristol,  and  the  municipal  boroughs  of 
Bridgwater  (12,007),  Chard  (2411),  Glastonbury  (S719),  Taunton 
(16,614),  and  Yeovil  (8479).  For  parliamentary  purposes  the 
county,  which  waa  formerly  divided  into  Eaat,  Mid,  and  West 
Somerset,  was  by  the  Act  of  1886  parted  out  in  seven  separate 
divisions->North,  South,  East,  West  (or  Wellin^n),  Bridgwater, 
Frome,  aud  Wells.  The  borough  of  Frome  was  m  1885  merged  in 
ita  county  district  The  ci^  of  Bath  returns  two  members,  and 
a  portion  of  the  East  Division  of  Bristol  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  county.  In  addition  to  the  borougha  the  following  urban 
sanitary  districts  are  situated  within  the  county: — Bamham  (1904), 
Clevedon  (4869),  a  rising  watering-place,  {"rome  (937^),  Midsomer- 
Norton  (4422),  Badstock  (8074),  Shepton  Mallet  (5322),  Street 
(2514),  Wellington  (6360),  Weston-super-Mare  (12,884;,  a  favourito 
watorini^.place,  and  Wiveliseombe  (1624).  The  county  hss  one 
eourt  of  quarter  sessions,  and  u  divided  into  twenty -two  petty  antl 
special  sessinnal  diviiiieiis.  The  city  of  Bath  and  the  borough  of 
Bridgwater  have  commitMiens  of  the  peace  and  separate  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  ;  and  the  city  ef  Wells  and  the  borough  of  Yeovil 
nave  commissions  of  the  peaee.  The  county  contains  489  civil 
parishes,  with  parts  of  three  othen.  Eccleaiastically  it  correapondtf 
closely  to  the  diocese  of  Bath  aud  Wells.  From  273,577  in  1801 
the  population  bed  increased  in  1831  to  403,795.  in  1861  to  443,916, 
in  1871 19  468,488,  and  in  1981  to  469|109,  oC  whom  220,682  Vato 
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Valet  and  148,527  femaleiL  The  mimbar  of  penona  to  an  acre  in 
1881  waa  0*46  and  of  acres  to  a  person  2-24. 

'Histoiy. — Someneti  tho  lana  of  the  Sumonmtanf  is  one  of  the 
Weat-Sazon  shires  which  grew  bjgradasl  oonqneat  fifom  the  Welsh, 
aa  oppoaed  to  the  Mercian  shins  mapped  out  round  a  town  and 
called  bj  its  name.  The  nana  may  well  enonj^  be  what  it  aeems  at 
firat  sight,  aa  it  is  called  in  WeUh  Jyiad-yr^haft  and  in  Latin  some- 
times miiva  rtgia.  Anyhow  the  land  bears  the  name  of  the  folk. 
There  has  never  been  any  central  town  or  acknowledced  capital, 
tho>n^h  Somerton  bears  a  name  coguste  with  the  land.  Assises, 
elections,  and  the  like  have  been  held  at  different  placea  at  different 
tinaea  There  ia  no  diatinct  name  for  the  land  earlier  than  the  English 
conaneat ;  it  does  not  praserre  the  name  of  any  British  tribe,  like  the 
neignbonring  Damnonii  and  Durotriges.  But  there  are  abundance 
of  remains  wth  of  prehistoric  and  of  Roman  timea,  beginning  with 
the  atonea  which  have  fiven  their  name  to  Stanton  Drew  and  the 
great  giant's  chamber  at  Wallow.  Many  of  the  hiUs  ars  crowned  with 
campe,  as  Cadbnry.  seven  aerea  in  extent,  the  remaina  on  Hampton 
Down,  nexr  Bath,  the  fortress  of  Maesbory  Castle,  remarkably  well 
preserved,  the  camp  on  Worlebary  Hill,  containing  a  number  of  hat 
circles,  Dolbnry  camp  on  the  Mendipa,  of  great  extent  and  sor- 
Toimded  by  a  atone  ditch  and  rampart,  and  Norton  Fitswarrsn,  near 
Taunton.  At  Bath  the  Romans  had  an  important  city,  ^9tut  Sulii, 
on  the  line  of  the  "  fosse "  which  crossed  the  centre  of  Somerset, 
akirting  tho  eastern  ridges  of  the  Mendips  by  Shepton  Mallet  and 
llcheeter  {lehalis)  to  the  ancient  Ifaridunum,  lYom  Ilcheater  an- 
other Roman  road  passed  to  Dumovium  (Dorchester).  From  Brean 
Down,  where  there  waa  a  Roman  port,  a  road  crossed  south-east- 
varda  bythe  Mendipa  and  Shepton  Mallet  to  Sorhiodunum  (Salia- 
btizy).  The  completeness  of  toe  Roman  occupation  is  evidenced 
not  only  by  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  relica  which  have 
been  diacove'^ed,  but  by  the  wide  area  over  which  they  are  spread. 
Th*rle»d  vas'wronght  by  the  Romans  ia  the  Mendips  is  evidenced 
hy  Unhimfi  found  at  various  placea  bearing  the  impend  stamp ; 
from  €he  remains  of  old  pottery  kilns  that  have  been  discovered  it 
wovld  appear  that  this  mdustry  then  as  now  waa  of  considerable 
importance  j  the  foundations  of  Roman  villas  are  very  common,  and 
there  are  many  remarkablv  fine  specimens  of  Roman  pavements. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  power,  the  district  formed 
part  of  the  British  kingdom  of  Damnonia  or  West  Wales,  and  it 
playi  its  part  in  the  legends  of  Arthur,  which  seem  to  have  grown 
oat  of  the  history  of  that  kingdom.  The  religioaa  historygathers 
Toond  the  Isle  of  Avalon  and  its  monastery,  known  in  ^Uh  aa 
Ynysvitrin  and  in  English  as  Qlaatonbory,  names  of  somewhat 
uncertain  origin  and  use,  and  which  must  not  be  pressed  too 
•tronglv.  Wild  legends  connect  the  place  witli  Joseph  of 
ArimatluBa  and  a  crowd  of  saints  from  Ireland  and  alsewherB.  It 
Is  enough  to  say  that  it  nndoubtedly  was  a  religious  house,  though 
perhaps  of  no  y%tj  great  antiouity,  before  the  English  conquest 
reached  so  far,  and  that  it  waa  the  one  great  church  (as  Exeter  waa 
the  one  great  city)  which  lived  on  uninterruptedly  through  the 
Eofflish  conquest  That  conquest  began  in  677  with  the  campaign 
of  Ceawlin,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Deorham,  he  took  Glouoester, 
Cirencester,  and  Bath  and  advanced  his  frontier  to  the  Axe.  This 
-was  the  last  heathen  oononest ;  before  the  second  advance  under 
Cenwealh  the  West-Sazons  nad  become  Cniristians.  Hia  two  victories 
in  652  and  658  carried  the  English  frontier  to  the  Parret,  and  took 
in  Glastonbury.  The  later  stages  sre  less  clear;  Centwine  in  672 
"  drove  the  BretweaUa  to  the  sea,"  and  Ine  fought  with  the  Welsh 
long  Oerest  in  710  and  made  Taunton  a  border  fortresa  at  aome 
time  before  722.  By  this  time  the  conquest  wss  complete.  In 
tbe  Danish  wars  JSlfrad  in  878  found  shelter  at  Athelney  and  then 
went  forth  to  his  victory  at  Ethandun  (Edington  in  Wiltshire), 
after  which  peace  was  made  with  the  Danes  at  Wedmore.  We 
hear  of  several  later  Danish  invasions,  but  the  Danea  never  made 
any  aettlementa.  Under  Edward  the  Confessor  Somerset  formed 
jiart  of  the  earldom,  first  of  Swegen  and  then  Of  Harold.  It  prob- 
ably submitted  to  the  Korman  Gonqneror  after  the  taking  of 
Exeter  in  1068,  and  an  English  revolt  in  the  next  year  was  put 
down.  In  1088  Ilchester  stood  a  siege  in  the  cause  of  William 
RufuB,  and  the  county  plays  its  part  in  the  wars  of  Stephen. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  onward  to  the  period  of  the  civil  war  the 
historical  events  of  Somerset—with  the  exception  of  the  episode 
of  Perkln  Warbeek,  who  seised  and  abandoned  Taunton  in  1497 — 
are  chiefly  associated  with  Bristol  {q.v,}.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  especially  those  in  the  towns,  took  the  Parliament  side  in 
tbe  sreat  conflict,  but  from  1648  to  1645  the  shire  was  in  .the 
hands  of  the  Royalists,  with  the  exception  of  Taunton,  which  held 
out  heroically  under  Blake  till  relieved  by  Fairfax  on  the  11th 
Hay  of  the  latter  year,  which  was  followed  by  other  successes 
nnta  the  whole  district  was  regained  by  the  Cromwellian  party. 
The  continuance  of  a  strong  Puritan  feeling  in  the  district  wss 
evidenced  forty  years  later  by  the  support  given  to  the  Monmouth 
zebellion,  the  latest  historical  event  of  special  importance  con- 
nected with  the  county. 

.  The  history  of  the  county  and  its  existing  remaina  of  antiquity 
|ia?e  bean  la^y  aiEMtad  by  its  eccleaiaatical  hiatoiy.    First  part 


of  the  aingle  biahoprio  of  Weasez  at  Wlneheater,  then  of  that  of 
Sherborne,  the  land  of  Sumorsotan  became  a  diatinct  diocese  in 
909  with  its  bishopstool  at  Wells.  The  seat  and  style  of  tho  bishop 
have  changed  several  times,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  diocese  have 
chaoaed  remarkably  little.  Nowhere  except  in  Sussex  have  the  shire 
and  the  diooeee  been  so  nearly  the  same  thing  at  all  times.  The 
ffreat  possessions  of  the  bishoprio  and  of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury 
led  to  a  remarkable  lack  of  castios  in  the  mid  part  of  the  county, 
and  also  tended  to  overshadow  all  other  ecclesiastical  foundations. 
Even  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county  casties  are  not  a  prominent 
feature,  and  no  monastic  church  remains  perfect  except  tiiose  of 
Bath  and  its  cell  Dunster.  To  Bath  the  bishopstool  was  removed 
in  1088,  and  after  some  shlftings,  including  a  transfer  to  Olaston- 
bufy,  the  double  style  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  established,  the 
monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons  of  Wells  forming  two  separate 
chapters  for  the  bishop.  At  the  disaolution  of  monasteries  Bath 
was  suppressed,  Wells  became  the  sole  chapter,  but  the  name  of 
Bath  was  still  kept  in  the  bishop's  style.  The  monastery  of  Glaston> 
bury  waa  destroyed,  as  were  most  of  the  smaller  monasteries  also. 
Of  thoee  which  have  left  any  remains^  Woodspring,  Montacote 
(Cluniac),  Gleeve  (Cistercian),  end  Michelney  are  the  most  remark- 
able, Athelney,  founded  by  iElfred  on  the  spot  where  ho  found 
shelter,  haa  utterly  perished.  Montacute  and  Dunster  fill  a  place 
in  both  ecclesiastical  and  military  history.  The  castle  of  Robert 
of  Mortain,  the  Conqueror's  brother,  wss  built  on  the  peaked  hill 
{mons  aeutus)  of  Leodgaresburh,  where  the  holy  orosa  of  Walthem 
waa  found.  The  priory  arose  at  the  foot.  Dunster,  one  of  the  few 
inhabited  castles  in  England,  stands  on  a  hill  crowned  by  an  English 
mound.  Besides  these  there  are  also  remains  at  Kunney  and  Castle 
Carey ;  but  castles  are  not  a  strong  point  in  Somerset  antiquities. 
In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  two  great  churches  of  Wells  and 
Glastonbury  supply  a  great  study  of  the  development  of  tbe 
earlier  Pointed  style  out  of  Romanesque.  But  the  architectural 
strength  of  the  county  lies  in  its  great  parish  churches,  chiefly  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  of  which  they  present  a  charactenatio 
variety.  In  the  same  style  among  greater  churches  are  Bath 
abbey,  Sherborne  minster  in  Dorset,  and  Saint  Mary  RedcUff  at 
Bristol  (locally  in  Somerset  and  till  lately  in  the  diocese),  a  parish 
church  on  the  type  of  a  minster.  Of  earlier  work  there  is  little 
Norman,  and  hualy  any  Primitive  Romanesque,  but  there  is  a 
characteristic  local  style  in  some  of  the  smaller  btuldings  of  the 
14th  century.  The  earlier  churchea  were  often  crudform,  and 
sometimes  with  side  towers.  In  domestic  remains  no  district  ia 
richer ;  Somerset  stands  alongside  of  Northsmptonshire  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  good  stone  in  both.  Clevedon  Court  is  a  very 
fine  inhabited  manor-house  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  houses, 
great  and  small,  of  the  Idth,  16th,  and  17th  centuriea  are  endless. 
Indeed,  the  style  has  neyer  quite  gone  out,  as  the  gable  and  the 
mullioned  window  have  lingered  on  to  this  day.  Bamngton  Court 
in  the  16th  century  and  Montacute  House  in  the  17th  are  soecially 
fine  examples.  There  are  also  some  very  fine  barns,  as  at  (ilaston- 
bury,  Wells,  and  Pilton. 

Among  the  more  illustrious  nativea  of  Somersetshire  are  Dnnstan, 
Roger  Bacon.  John  Locke,  Admiral  Blake,  Pym,  Bishop  Ken, 
Fielding,  Cudworth,  and  the  poet  Daniel 

Bee  CqlUaton,  BUtory  ^  Bomtntltklrty  8  toU.,  1791 ;  Phelps,  Modem  SonunH- 
$Mrt,  IMP ;  Ftoeetdkigg  e/lkt  Somtrmtthir*  Arehmotoffical  and  Natural  Hiatorw 
OecUtgi  Eyton,  Sonurntt  Btw9€y,  9  Tola.,  1880;  Hunt,  I>ioet$am  HUtorf  ^  Bath 
and  wait,  1880 ;  Freeaiaa,  Bngli$h  Twam  md  DUtrieU,  pp.  MS  »q. 

SOMERSET,  Edward  Skymoub,  Duke  of  (c  1500- 
1552),  eldest  brother  of  Jane  Seymour,  Henry  YIIL'b 
third  wife,  waa  created  earl  of  Hertford  in  1537,  on  the 
birth  of  his  nephew,  afterwards  Edward  VI.  In  1544 
he  commanded  in  the  war  with  Scotland,  and  sacked 
Edinburgh.  Next  year  he  again  commanded  against  the 
Scots ;  and  he  was  employed  by  Henry  in  many  important 
negotiations  throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  YL  ho  was  made  protector  by 
the  council,  and  was  soon  afterwards  created  duke  of 
Somerset  He  at  once  made  use  of  his  power  to  encour- 
age tho  extreme  Reformers,  and  a  general  destruction  of 
ecclesiastical  works  of  art  was  the  result  In  September 
1547,  finding  the  Scots  unwilling  to  listen  to  his  pro- 
posals for  a  marriage  between  Edward  and  Mary  Stuart, 
he  inarched  an  army  into  Scotland  and  won  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  Cleugh, — a  worthless  victory,  which  only  threw 
Scotkind  into  the  arms  of  France.  War  with  that  country 
followed,  and  the  result  was  the  loss  of  Boulogne. 
Equally  disastrous  was  the  protector's  domestic  policy. 
He  was  animated  by  a  dislike  of  arbitrary  government, 
and  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  bat 
was  at  tbe  same  time  a  slave  to  his  own  ambitioa    He 
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pushed  on  the  Protestant  Reformation  with  inconsiderate 
speed,  repealed  the  Treason  Acts  of  Henry  VIIL's  reign, 
and  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  agricultural 
distress.  The  agitation  into  which  these  measures  threw 
the  country  produced  insurrections  in  the  west  and  east, 
which  were  with  some  difficulty  suppressed.  Irritated  by 
his  arrogance,  rashness,  and  incapacity,  the  council,  in 
October  1549,  turned  against  him,  deprived  him  of  the 
protectorate,  and  confined  him  in  the  Tower.  Released  in 
1550,  he  recovered  much  of  his  influence  through  the 
misgovernment  of  his  successors,  and  contemplated  a 
return  to  power  at  their  expense.  Hib  plans  being  dis- 
covered, he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  felony,  and  executed 
on  January  22,  1552.  His  popularity  was  immense,  and 
in  some  respects  deserved;  but  he  aspired  to  a  tyranny, 
and  had  he  retained  or  recovered  power  he  would  have 
gone  far  towards  ruining  the  nation. 

JltUhorUi68,—''Ho\inBhed*B  ChronieU;  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
fortheJUignqf  Edward  VI, ;  Strype's  i/innofiaZ*;  Froude's  JSTMIory 
of  England. 

SOMERSET,  RoBEBT  Cabb,  Eabl  of  (c.  1590-^1645), 
came  of  a  good  Scottish  family,  the  Kers  of  Ferniehurst. 
The  date  of  his  birth  seems  uncertain,  but  he  was  a  lad 
when  James  L  ascended  the  English  throne.  When  this 
event  occurred  Carr  gave  up  the  position  which  he  had 
hitherto  occupied  as  page  at  the  Scottish  court,  and  sought 
for  a  time  to  make  his  fortune  in  France.  Returning  to 
England  he  entered  the  service  of  Lord  Hay,  and  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  king.  Entirely  devoid  of 
all  higher  qualities,  Carr  was  endowed  with  good  looks, 
excellent  spirits,  and  considerable  personal  accomplish- 
ments. These  advantages  were  sufficient  for  James,  who 
knighted  the  young  man  and  at  once  took  him  into 
favour.  In  1607  an  opportunity  enabled  the  king  to  con- 
fer upon  him  a  more  substantial  mark  of  his  affection. 
SirW.  Raleigh  had  through  his  attainder  forfeited  his  life- 
interest  in  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  but  he  had  previously 
executed  a  conveyance  by  which  the  property  was  to  pass 
on  his  death  to  his  eldest  son.  This  document  was, 
unfortunately,  rendered  worthless  by  a  flaw  which  gave 
the  king  eventual  possession  of  the  property.  Acting  on 
Salisbury's  suggestion,  James  resolved  to  confer  the  manor 
on  Carr.  The  case  was  argued  at  law,  and  judgment  was 
in  1609  given  for  the  crown.  Lady  Raleigh  received 
some  compensation,  apparently  inadequate,  and  Carr  at 
once  entered  on  possession.  His  influence  was  already 
such  that  in  1610  he  persuaded  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  which  had  shown  signs  of  attacking  the 
Scottish  favourites.  Next  year  Carr  was  made  an  English 
peer,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Viscount 
Rochester.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  in  the  autumn  of  1613  he  was  created  earl  of 
Somerset     In  1614  he  became  lord  chamberlain. 

He  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power^  but  the  event 
had  already  occurred  which  was  to  prove  his  ruin.  Before 
1609,  while  still  only  Sir  Robert  Carr,  he  had  commenced 
an  intrigue  with  Lady  Essex.  In  1613  that  lady  set 
about  procuring  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  with  the 
object  of  afterwards  marrying  Carr.  James  favoured  the 
cause  of  Lady  Essex ;  the  court  pronounced  a  decree  of 
divorce;  and  in  December  1613  she  married  the  earl  of 
Somerset  Ten  days  before  the  cdurt  gave  judgment,  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  who  apparently  knew  facts  concerning 
Lady  Essex  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  her  success, 
was  poisoned  in  the  Tower.  No  idea  s^ems  to  have  been 
entertained  at  the  time  that  Lady  Essex  and -her  future 
husband  were  implicated.  JFor  two  years  more  Somerset 
continued  to  exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  James, 
and  it  was  not  till  1615  that  his  arrogant  behaviour 
began  to  alienate  the  king. ,  His  fall  was  due,  however, 


not  to  the  loss  of  the  king's  favour  nor  to  the  combination 
at  court  against  him,  but  to  the  discovery  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Overbury's  death.  In  July  1615  Somerset 
obtained  a  full  pardon  from  the  king  for  all  offences  which 
he  might  have  committed.  Soon  afterwards  the  truth 
about  the  murder  came  out.  Coke  and  Bacon  were  set  to 
unravel  the  plot  After  four  of  the  principal  sgents  had 
been  convicted  and  punished,  the  earl  and  countess  were 
brought  to  trial  The  latter  confessed,  and  of  her  guilt 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Somerset's  share  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  discover,  and  probably  will  never  be  fully  known. 
The  evidence  against  him  rested  on  mere  presumption, 
and  he  consistently  declared  himself  innocent.  Probabili- 
ties are  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  he 
was  not  more  than  an  accessory  after  the  fact  James  let 
matters  take  their  course,  and  both  earl  and  countess  were 
found  guilty.  The  sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect 
against  either  culprit  The  countess  was  pardoned 
immediately.  The  earl  appears  to  have  refused  to  buy 
forgiveness  by  concessions,  and  it  was  not  till  1624  that 
he  obtained  his  pardon.  Thenceforward  he  disappears 
from  public  view.     He  died,  without  heirs,  in  1645. 

Authorities.— State  Trials-,  Carets  Letters;  Life  and  Letters  of 
Bacon,  ed.  Spedding;  SpeddiDg,  Studies  in  English  llistofy; 
Gardiner,  History  o/England. 

SOMERYILLE,  previous  to  its  recent  incorporation 
with  Boston  a  city  of  the  United  States^  in  ^liddlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  lying  on  Mystic  river,  2  miles 
north-west  of  the  Boston  stato-house.  It  was  named  in 
honour  of  Richard  Somers,  a  naval  officer,  and  was  incor- 
porated as. a  city  in  1872.  The  population  was  24,933  in 
1881.  Glass-works,  bottle- works^  flour-mills,  a  bleachery, 
and  at  brass-tubing  factory  are  among  the  industrial 
establishments. 

SOMERVILLE,  Mabt  (1780-1872),  scientific  writer, 
was  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  William  George  Fairfax, 
and  was  bom  26th. December  1780. in  the  manse  of  Jed- 
burgh, the  house  of  her  mother's  sister,  wife  of  Dr  Thomas 
Somerville,  author  of  i/y  Own  Life  and  Times,  whose  son 
was  her  second  husband.  She  received  a  rather  desultory 
education,  and  mastered  algebra  and  Euclid  in  secret 
after  she  had  left  school,  and  without  any  extraneous  help. 
In  1804  she  married  her  cousin  Captain  Samuel  Greig,  who 
died  in  1806;  and  in  1812  she  married  another  cousin, 
Dr  William  Somerville,  inspector  of  the  army  medical 
board,  who  encouraged  and  greatly  aided  her  in  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences.  After  her  marrisge  she  made 
the  acquaintance  on  the  Continent  and  in  London  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  time,  among  whom  her 
talents  had  attracted  attention  before  she  had  acquired 
general  fame,  Laplace  paying  her  the  compliment  of 
stating  that  she  was  the  only  woman  who  understood  his 
works.  Having  been  requested  by  Lord  Brougham  to 
translate  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge the  Meeanxifue  Celeite  of  Laplace,  she  greatly 
popularized  its  form,  and  its  publication  in  1831  under  the 
title  of  The  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  at  once  made  her 
famous.  She  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  her  bust  by  Cbantrey  was 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Her 
other  works  are  the  Connertion  of  the  Physiral  Sciences 
(1834),  Physical  Geogmphy  (1848),  and  Ifofecular  and 
Microscopic  Science  (1869).  Much  of  the  popularity  of  her 
writings  is  due  to  their  clear  and  crisp  style,  and  the 
underlying  enthusiasm  for  her  subject  which  pervades 
them.  In  1835  she  received  a  pension  of  £300  from 
Government  She  died  at  Naples  28th  November  1872. 
In  the  following  year  there  appeared  her  Personal 
Recollections,  consisting  of  reminiscences  written  daring 
her  old  age,  and  of  great  interest  both  for  what  they 
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)reveal  ot  tier  own  character  and  life  and  the  glimpses 
they  afford  of  the  literary  and  scientiAc  society  of  bygone 
times. 

SOMME,  a  department  of  northern  France,  formed  in 
1790  of  a  large  part  of  the  produce  of  Picardy  (compris- 
ing Yennandois,  Santerre,  Araidnois,  Ponthien,  Yimeu, 
and  Marqnenterre)  and  a  small  portion  of  Artois.  It 
is  bonndeid  on  the  N.  by  Pas-de-Calais  and  Kord,  K.  by 
Aiane,  S.  by  Oise,  and  S.W.  by  Seine- Inf^rieure,  and 
its  sea-coast  extends  28  miles  along  the  English  Channel 
Two  streams  flowing  into  the  Channel — the  Anthie  on 
the  north  and  the  Bresle  on  the  sonth-west — bonnd  it  in 
these  diFections.  The  surface  consists  of  great  rolling 
plains,  generally  well-cnltivated  and  very  fertile.  The 
highest  point,  hardly  700  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  in  the 
south-west,  not  far  from  Aumale.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Anthie  to  the  Bay  of  the  Somme  the  coast  is  lined  with  a 
belt  of  sand-dnnes  about  2  miles  broad,  behind  which  is 
the  Marqnenterre,  a  tract  of  50,000  acres  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  by  means  of  dykes  and  traversed  by  drainage 
canals.  The  Bay  of  the  Somme,  obstructed  by  dangerous 
sand-banks,  but  containing  the  three  ports  of  Crotoy  in 
the  north,  St  Yalery  in  the  south,  and  Hourdel  in  the 
south-west,  has  also  been  considerably  encroached  upon 
by  the  same  methods.  Kext  come  the  shingle  banks, 
behind  which  the  low  fields  of  Cayeux  (25,000  acres) 
have  been  reclaimed;  and  then  at  the  hamlet  of  Ault 
commence  the  chalk  cli£EB,  which  continue  onwards  into 
Normandy.  The  river  Somme  traverses  the  department 
from  soutii-east  to  north-west  for  a  distance  of  125  miles, 
through  a  marshy  valley  abounding  in  peat  Commanded 
by  Ham,  P^nne,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville,  this  valley 
forms  a  northern  Une  of  defence  for  Paris.  Apart  from 
the  water-power  it  supplies,  the  Somme  is  of  great  com- 
mercial value,  being  accompanied  by  a  canal  all  the  way 
from  its  source  wherever  it  is  not  itself  navigable.  From 
Abbeville  to  St  Yalery  its  lower  course,  forms  a  maritime 
icanal  165  feet  wide,  13  feet  deep,  and  8  to  9  miles,  long^ 
Icapable  of  bearing  at  high  tide  vessels  of  300  tons  burden. 
From  St  Yalery  to  the  open  sea  the  channel  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  towing-path  embankment  2  miles  long, 
and  on  the  north  by  a  dyke,  capable  of  being  laid  under 
water,  1  mile  long,  and  there  the  current  hollows  out  a  very 
variable  bed  accessible  at  certain  tides  for  vessels  of  500 
tons.  The  most  important  affluents  of  the  Somme — the 
Ancre  from  the  north-east  by  way  of  Albert  and  Corbie,  the 
Avre  from  the  south-east  by  Hc^e,  and  the  Selle  from  the 
south  by  Conty— join  the  main  stream  at  Amiens.  The 
Authie  and  thd  Bresle  are  respectively  65  and  45  miles 
long.  ■  The  latter  ends  in  a  maritime  canal  about  14  feet 
deep  between  £u  and  Treport  The  mean  temperature  is 
lower  than  that  of;  Vbsib  (49''  Fahr.  at  Abbeville).  Rain 
falls  on  175  days  per  annum  (33  inches  at  Abbeville). 

Of  the  total  area  of  1,522,620  acree,  1,178,184  acree  are  under 
tillage,  68,844. are  under  meadotri  and  pasture  land,  188,887  are 
occapied  by  wood,  lirhile  •60,614  Acres  are  heaths  or  ononltivated 
tracts.  In  1881  the  live  stock  included  78,069  hones,  040 
moles,  6126  asses,  140,612  cattle,  449,676  sheep  (wooLclip  1117 
tons),  82,766  pigs,  21,726  goats;  there  were  also  27,902  hires 
(116  tons  of  honey  and  86  of  waxX  The  department,  Mpecially 
in  the  north-east,  u  one  of  the  best-cnltivated  in  France.  Beetroot 
for  sngar  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  P4ronne  arrondlssement ;  cereals, 
fodder,  oil  plants  (especially  the  poppy),  hemp,  and  potatoes  are 
grown  throof^hont  the  department,  tne  latter  more  largely  on  the 
•eahoard.    No  wine  is  grown,  bnt  the   dder   harvest  of  1888 


11,197,892  of  oats,  4,980,067  of  potatoes,  1,161,666  tons  of  beetroot 
for  sogar,  and  208,686  tons  of  beetroot  for  fodder,  40  tons  of  hops, 
242  tons  of  hempeeed.  661  tons  of  hemp  fibre,  1128  tons  of  flax,  6246 
tons  of  cola  seed,  and  240,811  tons  of  fodder.    Peat-cutting  (84,886 

tons  in  1882)  glTes  employment  to  2640  hands 

and  the  deepest  workings  being  ia  the  valley  of  t 


Amiens  and  Abbeville.  The  peat  of  inferior  quality  is  burned  on 
the  spot  and  the  ashes  used  aa  mannre.  Textile  industries  employ 
86,000  hands.  The  linen  and  hemp  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
dieesing  establishments  and  spinning  and  weaving  factories  with 
60,000  spindles,  2260  ^wer-looms,  and  4000  hand-looms,  and 
the  manufactures  comprise  canvas  for  packinfr  and  sail-making^ 
and  linen  (including  damask).  Cotton  is  spun  by  72,800  spindles 
and  woven  by  745  power-looms  and  6000  hand-looms.  Moleskins 
and  Telvets  for  uphoLstenr  and  other  purposes  are  among  the 
articlee  manufactured.  Wool  is  wrought  in  4i  establi^ment;i 
with  124,000  spindles,  120  power-looms,  and  400  hand-looms,  pro- 
ducing yams  of  all  kinils,  "Scotch  cashmeres,"  "China  satins." 
serses,  merinos,  repps,  poplins,  kc  Tulles,  embroidery,  laces, 
ribbons,  plush,  carpets,  cotton,  and  woollen  hoee  are  also  manu- 
factured. The  last  industry  employs  half  the  population  of 
Santerre.  About  6400  workmen  are  engaged  in  the  iron  and 
copper  industriei^  steam-engine  tod  boiler  making  and  the  pro- 
duction of  spinning-mill  machineir.  railway  plant,  and  umbreUa 
framea.  The  arrondissement  of  AbbeTille  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
lock-manufacture,  employing  Arom  4000  to  6000  workmen.  There 
are  also  chemical  factories,  bloacheries,  tanneries,  paper-milb 
(470  hands,  product  6108  tons  in  1881),  saw-mills,  ana  soan  and 
candle  works.  Beetroot  sugar  is  manufactured  in  66  estaoUsh- 
ments  (6090  horse-power  and  6460  workmen).  In  1881  63,177 
tons  of  sugar  were  produced  and  2,247, 146  gallons  of  spirit  distilled 
from  the  molasses  and  the  beet  The  total  number  of  hands 
emploved  in  the  industries  of  the  department  is  64,000,  and  the 
total  horse-power  18,181.  Thirty-seven  decked  boats  with  400 
hands  are  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  in  the  coast  fishery  182 
small  boata  with  800  handa.  Cereals,  horses  of  the  Boulogne  or 
Norman  breed,  cattle,  hemp  and  linen,  and  the  manufactured  goods 
are  the  exports  of  the  department  Vegetables  and  other  lood- 
stufis  are  MoUt  to  England,  and  ahin^e  for  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware.  Besides  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacturing 
industries,  wines,  timber,  dye-stufls,  and  coal  (727,788  tons  in 
1882)  are  imported.  There  are  886  mllee  of  national  and  6038 
miles  of  local  roads,  119  miles  of  naTioable  rirer  or  canal,  and  879 
miles  of  railway.  AdministratiTely  die  department  comprises  6 
arrondissements  (Amiens.  Abbeville,  Doullens,  Montdidier,  and 
P4ronne),  il  cantons,  and  886  communes.  The  population  in  1881 
was  660,887.  The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  <d  Amiens, 
which  city  (population  in  1881,  67,874)  is  also  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  appeal  and  the  headquarters  of  the  2d  corps  d'arm4e,  in  which 
the  department  is  included. 

SOMMERFELD,  an  industrial  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  lies  on  the  Lubis,  40  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Its  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth  are  important^ — the  annual  value 
of  the  goods  produced  being  upwards  of  half  a  million 
sterling ;  and  it  also  contains  finishing  and  dye  works,  an 
iron  foundry,  boiler-works^  dec.  Hie  population  in  1885 
was  11,364,  almost  all  Flrotestants. 

SOMNAMBULISM.     See  Sueip,  wpra,  pi  157. 

SOMNAtH,  an  andent  but  decayed  city  of  peninsular 
Guzerat,  India,  with  a  population  in  1881  of  6644j  mostly 
Mohammedans,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Arabian  Sea, 
in  20*  58'  N.  lat  and  70*  24'  K  long.  The  port,  which 
is  called  YerAwal,  is  distinct  from  the  dty  proper  (Deva- 
Pattan,  SomnAth-Pattan,  or  Prahhas).  The  latter  occupies 
a  prominence  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  is  surrounded 
by  massive  fortifications,  and  retains  in  its  ruins  and 
numerous  tombs  many  traces  of  its. former  greatness  as  a 
commercial  port  But  the  city  was  most  famous  for  the 
temple  just  outside  its  waUs  in  which  stood  the  great  idol 
or  rather  columnar  emblem  of  Mahadeo  called  SonmAth 
(Moon's  lord),  which  was  destroyed  by  Mahmtid  of  Ghazni ; 
see  the  details  in  voL  zv.  p.  287.  For  the  so-called 
'*  gates  of  SomnAth,"  now  at  Agra,  see  Quazsi^  vol.  z.  p. 
560.  The  temple  was  again  plundered  by  A14  el-Din  in 
1300,^andapi5ears  to  have  been  converted  into  a  mosque. 
See  Yule*s  edition  of  Marco  Polo,  voL  il  p.  389  iq^  - 

SONDEBSHAUSEN.      See  ScHWARZBXJSO-Soin>i 


BATTSBK. 

SONNET  (ItaL  Sondto,  dim.  of  Suono,  Fr.  Somtet). 
The  sonnet  in  the  literature  of  modem  Europe  is  a  brief 
poetic  form  of  fourteen  rhymed  verses,  ranged  according  to 
prescription.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  to  what  has  been 
called,  properly  perhaps,  under  Rokdeatt  (^.r.),  the  poetry 
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of  ingenuity.  Althongli  in  a  langoage  like  the  EngliBh  it 
does  no  doubt  rec^uire  considerable  ingenuity  to  condtruct  a 
NitMactoty  :«onnct  of  octave  and  sestst  running  upon  four 
rliymes.  this  ingenuity  U  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end 
being  properly  that  a  sin^io  wave  of  emotion,  when 
emotion  ici  cither  too  deeply  charged  with  thought,  or  too 
much  adulterated  with  fancy,  to  pa.^  spontaneously  into 
the  movements  of  pure  lyric,  chall  1>e  embodied  in  a  single 
metrical  doT  and  return.  Whether  any  given  sonnet  be 
comi>oHed  like  that  of  Pier  dolle  Vigne  (of  two  quatrains 
with  fhymes  running  a,  b,  a,  b,  a,  b  a^  b,  and  of  two 
tercets  with  rhymes  running  c,  d,  e,  c,  d,  e),  or  whether  the 
verses  be  arranged  (on  the  authority  of  hJhakespeare  and 
Drayton)  in  three  quatrains  of  alternate  rhymes  clinched 
by  a  couplet,  or,  as  in  the  Honnet  of  Petrarch,  in  an  octave 
of  two  rhymes  and  a  seftet  of  either  two  or  three  rhymes, 
— in  each  case,  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  the  ear  derives 
from  the  sonnet  a.^  a  metrical  form  lies  in  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  verses  being  preaeribed,  and  distinctly 
recognizable  as  being  prescribed.  That  the  impulse  to 
Helect  for  the  rendering  of  single  phases  of  feeling  or 
reflexion  a  certain  recognized  form  is  born  of  a  natural 
and  universal  instinct  is  perhaps  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  even  when  a  metrical  arrangement  discloses  no 
Btructural  law  demanding  a  prescriptive  number  and 
arrangement  of  verses,  the  poet  will  nevertheless,  in  certain 
moods,  choose  to  restrict  himself  to  a  prescribed  number 
and  arrangement,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Italian  ttomello^ 
the  Welsh  triban,  and  the  beautiful  rhymeless  short  ode 
of  Japanese  poetry,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr  Chamberlain.  And  perhaps,  if  space 
permitted  us  to  probe  the  matter  deeply,  we  should  find 
that  the  recognized  prescription  of  form  gives  a  sense  of 
oneness  that  nothing  else  save  the  refrain  can  give  to  a 
poem  which,  being  at  once  too  long  for  a  stanza  in  a 
series  and  too  short  to  have  the  self-sustaining  power  of  the 
more  extended  kinds  of  poetic  art,  suffers  by  suggesting  to 
the  ear  a  sense  of  the  fragmentary  and  the  inchoate.  It  is 
not  then  merely  the  number  of  the  verses,  it  is  also  their 
arrangement  as  to  rhymes, — an  arrangement  leading  the 
ear  to  expect  a  prescribed  sequence  and  then  satLsfying 
that  expectation, — which  entitles  a  form  of  fourteen  verses 
to  be  called  a  sonnet. 

Hence  the  so-called  irregular  sonnets  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
which  lead  the  ear  of  the  reader  to  expect  the  pleasure  of 
a  prescribed  arrangement  when  what  they  have  to  offer  is 
a  pleasure  of  an  exactly  opposite  kind — the  pleasure  of  an 
absolute  freedom  from  prescribed  arrangement — are  un- 
satisfactory, while  (as  the  present  writer  has  often  pointed 
out)  the  same  poet's  fourteen-line  poem,  "  Work  without 
Hope,"  in  which  the  reader  expects  and  gets  freedom  from 
prescription,  is  entirely  satisfactory.  This  same  little 
^oem  of  Coleridge's  also  affords  an  excellent  illustration 
of  another  point  in  connexion  with  the  sonnet.  If  we 
trace  the  history  and  the  development  of  the  sonnet  from 
Pier  delle  Vigne  to  Eossetti  we  shall  find  that  the  poet's 
quest  from  the  very  first  has  been  to  write  a  poem  in 
fourteen  verses  so  arranged  that  they  should,  better  than 
any  other  number  and  arrangement  of  verses,  produce  a 
certain  xhelodic  effect  upon  the  ear,  and  an  effect,  more- 
over, that  should  bear  iteration  and  reitecation  in  other 
poems  similarly  constructed.  Now  if  we  ask  ourselvetf 
whether,  beautiful  as  is  this  poem,  ''  Work  without  Hope," 
taken  as  a  single  and  original  metrical  arrangement,  we 
should  get  out  of  a  series  of  poems  modelled  line  for  line 
upon  it  that  pleasure  of  iteration  which  we  get  out  of  a 
series  of  Peti*arcban  sonnets,  we  shall  easily  see  why  the 
regular  sonnet  of  octave  and  sestet  on  the  one  hand,  and 
what  is  called  the  Shakespearean  sonnet  on  the  other,  have 
survived  all  other  completing  forms. 


In  modem  Europe  the  sonnet  has  always  had  a  ^jeculiar 
fascination  for  poets  of  the  first  class — poets,  that  is,  in 
whom  what  we  have  called  poetic  energy  (see  Poetby^  and 
plastic  power  are  equally  combined.  It  woald  seem  that 
the  very  fact  that  the  sounet  id  a  recognized  i^ructure  sug-: 
gestive  of  mere  art — suggestive  in  some  measure,  indeed,  of 
what  Schiller  would  call  "  sport  *'  in  art — has  drawn  some 
of  the  most  passionate  poets  in  the  world  to  the  sonnet  as 
the  medium  of  their  siucerest  utterances.  Without  being 
coldly  artificial,  like  the  rondeau,  the  sestina,  the  balladey  • 
the  vUlanelle^  <S:c,  the  sonnet  is  yet  so  artistic  in  structure, 
its  form  is  so  universally  known,  recognized,  and  adopted 
as  being  artistic,  that  the  too  fervid  six>ntaneity  and 
reality  of  the  poet's  emotion  may  be  in  a  certain  degreo 
veiled,  and  the  poet  can  whisper,  as  from  behind  a  mask, 
those  deepest  secrets  of  the  heart  which  could  otherwise 
only  find  expression  in  purely  dramatic  forms. 

That  the  sonnet  was  invented,  not  in  Provence,  as  French 
critics  pretend,  but  in  Italy  in  the  13th,  century,  is  pretty 
clear,  but  by  whom  is  still  perhaps  an  open  question.  Mr 
S.  Waddington  {Sonnets  of  Livimj  Writers)  and  several 
other  contemporary  critics  attribute  to  Fra  Guittone  the 
honour  of  having  invented  the  form.  But  Mr  J.  A. 
Symonds  has  reminded  us  that  the  sonnet  beginning  Pird 
eh*  amoref  attributed  to  Pier  delle  Vigne,  secretary  of  state 
in  the  Sicilian  court  of  Frederick,  has  claims  which  no 
student  of  early  Italian  ix>etry  can  ignore. 

As  regards  English  sonnets,  whether  the  Petrarchan  and 
the  Shakespearean  are  really  the  best  of  all  possible  forms 
we  need  not  inquire.  But,  inasmuch  as  they  have  become 
so  vital  and  so  dominant  over  other  sonnet  forms  that  when- 
ever we  begin  to  read  the  first  verse  of  an  English  sonnet 
we  expect  to  find  one  or  other  of  these  recognized  rhyme* 
arrangements,  any  departure  from  these  two  arrangements, 
even  though  the  result  be  such  a  magnificent  ix>em  as 
Shelley's  "Ozymandias,"  disappoints  the  expectation,  baffles 
the  ear,  and  brings  with  it  that  sense  of  the  fragmentary 
and  the  inchoate  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  If, 
however,  some  writer  should  arise  with  sufficient  originality 
of  metrical  endowment  and  sufficient  poetic  power  to  do 
what  Keats,  in  a  famous  experiment  of  his  tried  to  do 
and  failed, — impress  the  public  ear  with  a  new  sonnet 
structure,  impress  the  public  ear  so  powerfully  that  a  new 
kind  of  expectance  is  created  the  moment  the  first  verse 
of  a  sonnet  is  recited, — then  there  will  be  three  kinds 
of  English  sonnets  instead  of  two. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  Petrarchan  sonnet,  all  critics  are 
perhaps  now  agreed  that,  while  the  form  of  the  octave  is 
invariable,  the  form  of  the  sestet  is  absolutely  free,  save 
that  the  emotions  should  govern  tLe  arrangement  of  the 
verses.  But  as  regards  the  division  between  octave  ard 
sestet,  Mr  Mark  Pattison  says,  with  great  boldness,  but 
perhaps  with  truth,  that  by  blending  octave  with  sestet 
Milton  missed  the  very  object  and  end  of  the  Petrarchan 
scheme.  Another  critic,  however,  ,Mr  Hall  Caice,  in  his 
preface  to  Sonnets  of  Tlwee  Centun'es,  contends  that  by 
making  "  octave  flow  into  sestet  without  break  of  music 
or  thought "  Milton  consciously  or  unconsciously  invented 
a  new  form  of  sonnet ;  that  is  to  say,  Milton,  in  his  use 
of  the  Petrarchan  octave  and  sestet  for  the  embodiment 
of  intellectual  substance  incapable  of  that  partial  disin- 
tegration which  Petrarch  himself  always  or  mostly  sought, 
invented  a  species  of  sonnet  which  is  English  in  impetus, 
but  Italian,  or  partially  Italian,  in  structure.  Hence  this 
critic,  like  lit  William  Sharp  (Sonnets  of  this  Cfntvry), 
divides  all  English  sonnets  into  four  groups : — (1)  sonnets 
of  Shakesi>earean  structure;  (2)  sonnets  of  octave  and 
sestet  of  Miltonic  structure ;  (3)  sonnets  of  contemporary 
structure,  t.e.,  all  sonnets  on  the  Petrarchan  model  in 
which  the  metrical  and  intellectual   "wave  of  flow  and 
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ebb  **  (as  originally  formulated  by  tke  present  writer  in  a 
sonnet  on  the  sonnet;  which  has  appeared  in  most  of  the 
recent .  anthologies)  ia  strictly  observed,  and  in  which, 
while  the  rhyme-arrangement  of  the  octave  is  invariable^ 
that  of  the  sestet  is  free;  (4)  sonnets  of  nuscellaneons 
stmcture. 

With  regard  to  what  is  called  the  contemporary  form, 
— a  Petrarchan  arrangement  with  «e  sestet  divided  very 
sharply  from  the  octave, — the  crowning  difficulty  and  the 
crowning  triumph  of  the  sonnet  writer  has  always  been  to 
80  handle  the  rhythm  of  the  prescribed  structure  as  to 
make  it  seem  in  each  individual  sonnet  the  inevitable  and 
natural  rhythm  demanded  by  the  emotion  which  gives  the 
individual  sonnet  birth,  and  this  can  perhaps  only  be 
achieved  when  the  richness  and  apparent  complexity  of 
the  rhymo^rrangement  is  balanced  by  that  perfect  lucidity 
and  simplicity  of  syntax  which  is  the  special  quest  of  the 
*'  sonnet  of  flow  and  ebb." 

The  wave  theory  has  found  acceptance  with  most  recent 
students  of  the  sonnet,  such  as  Bossetti  and  the  late  Mark 
Pattison,  Mr  J.  A.  Symond^  Mr  Hall  Caine,  and  Mr 
William  Sharp.  Mr  Symonds,  indeed,  seems  to  hint  that 
the  very  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the  two  tercets^ 
the  volta  or  turn,  indicates  the  metrical  meaning  of  the 
form.  ''The  striking  metaphorical  symbol,**  says  he, 
^  drawn  from  the  observation  of  the  swelling  and  declining 
wave  can  even  in  some  examples  be  applied  to  sonnets 
OQ  the  Shakespearean  model;  for,  as  a  wave  may  fall 
gradually  or  abruptly,  so  the  sonnet  may  sink  with  stately 
volume  or  with  precipitate  subsidence  to  its  close. 
Roasetti  famishes  incomparable  examples  of  the  former 
and  more  desirable  conclusion;  Sydney  Dobell,  in  Home  in 
War  Time^  yields  an  extreme  specimen  of  the  latter." 

And  now  as  to  the  Shakespearean  sonnet  Some  very 
acute  critics  have  spoken  as  if  this  form  were  merelv  a 
lawless  succession  of  three  quatrains  clinched  by  a  couplet, 
and  as  if  the  number  of  the  quatrains  might  just  as  well 
have  been  two  or  four  as  the  present  prescribed  number 
of  three.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  unquestionably  be 
a  serious  impeachment  of  the  Shakespearean  sonnet^  for 
save  in  the  poetry  of  ingenuity  no  metric  arrangement 
is  otherwise  than  bad  unless  it  be  the  result  of  a  deep 
metrical  necessity. 

If  the  prescriptive  arrangement  of  three  quatrains 
clinched  by  a  couplet  is  not  a  metrical  necessity,  if  it  is 
not  demanded  in  order  to  prevent  the  couplet  from  losing 
its  power,  such  an  arrangement  is  idle  and  worae  than 
idle ;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnet^  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  solid  unity  of  the  outflowing  wave  can 
be  maintained  as  completely  upon  three  rhymes  as  upon 
two,  then  the  restriction  of  the  octave  to  two  rhymes  ia 
simple  pedantry.  But  he  who  would  test  the  metrical 
necessity  of  the  arrangement  in  the  Shakespearean  sonnet 
has  only  to  make  the  experiment  of  writing  a  poem  of  two 
quatrains  with  a  couplet^  and  then  another  poem  of  four 
quatrains  with  a  couple^  in  order  to  see  how  inevitable  ia 
the  metrical  necessity  of  the  Shakespearean  number  and 
arrangement  for  the  achievement  of  the  metrical  effect 
which  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and  others  sought.  While 
in  the  poem  of  two  quatrains  the  expected  couplet  has 
the  sharp  epigrammatic  effect  of  the  couplet  in  ordinary 
stanzas  (such  as  that  of  ottava  rtmo,  and  as  that  of  the 
Venus  and  Adome  stanza),  destroying  that  pensive  sweet- 
ness which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Shakespearean 
sonnet,  the  poem  of  four  quatrains  is  just  sufficiently  long 
for  tlie  expected  pleasure  of  the  couplet  to  be  dispersed 
and  wasted. 

^e  quest  of  the  Shakespearean  sonnet  is  not^  like  that 
o!  the  sonnet  of  octave  and  sestet^  sonority,  and,  so  to  speak, 
metrical  oonnterpointi  but  sweetness ;  mi  the  sweetest  of 


all  possible  arrangements  in  English  Tersification  is  a 
succession  of  decasyllabic  quatrains  in  alternate  rhymes 
knit  together  and  clinched  by  a  couplet — a  couplet  coming 
not  .80  far  from  the  initial  verse  as  to  lose  its  binding 
power,  and  yet  not  so  near  the  initial  verse  that  the  ring 
of  epigram  disturbs  the  "linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out"  <ff  this  movement^  but  sufficiently  near  to  shed  its 
influence  over  the  poem  back  to  the  initial  verse.  A 
chief  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Shakespearean  sonnet 
is  the  expectance  of  the  climacteric  rest  of  the  couplet 
at  the  end  (just  as  a  chief  part  of  the  pleasure  of  tho 
sonnet  of  octave  and  sestet  is  the  expectance  of  the 
answering  ebb  of  the  sestet  when  the  close  of  the  octave 
has  been  reached);  and  this  expectance  is  gratified  too 
early  if  it  comes  after  two  quatrains,  while,  if  it  comes 
after  a  greater  number  of  quatrains  than  three,  it  ia 
dispersed  and  wasted  altogether. 

The  French  sonnet  has  a  regular  Petrarchan  octavo 
with  a  sestet  of  three  rhymes  beginning  with  a  couplet. 
The  Spanish  sonnet  is  also  based  on  the  pure  Italian  Qrpe, 
and  is  extremely  graceful  and  airy.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Portuguese  sonnet — a  form  of  which  the 
illustrious  Oamoens  has  left  nearly  three  hundred 
examples.  (t.  w.) 

SOPHIA  DOBOTHEA  (1666-1726),  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Duke  Qeorge  William  of  Brunswick-Liineburg- 
Celle,  was  bom  on  September  15,  1666.  On  November 
21,  1682,  she  was  married  to  Prince  George  Louis  of 
Hanover,  afterwards  George  L  of  England,  to  whom  she 
bore  in  1683  a  son,  afterwards  King  George  IL,  and  in 
1687  a  daughter,  Sophia  Dorothea,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Frederick  William  L  of  Prussia  and  the  mother  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great  For  her  illicit  relations  with  Count  Philip 
Christopher  von  Konigsmark  (see  voL  x:  p.  420)  Sophia 
Dorothea  was  divorced  from  her  husband  the  elector  in 
December  1694^  and  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent 
in  a  dignified  captivity  under  a  military  guard  at  her 
ancestral  seat  of  Ahlden.  She  died  on  November  13, 
1726.  Her  correspondence  with  Konigsmark  was  dis- 
covered at  Lund  by  Prof.  Palmblad,  and  published  by 
him  in  1847 ;  see  idso  the  Count  von  Schulenburg's  JTer- 
Mogin  von  Ahlden  (Leipsic,  1852). 

SOPHISTS.  Sophi8t,or''manof  wisdom, "was thename 
given  by  the  Greeks  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
B.a  to  certain  teachers  of  a  superior  grade  who,  distinguish- 
ing themselves  from  philosophers  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
artists  and  craftsmen  on  the  other,  claimed  to  prepare 
their  pupils,  not  for  any  particular  study  or  profession,  but 
for  civic  life.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  sophists 
held  almost  a  monopoly  of  general  or  liberal  education. 
Yet,  within  the  limits  of  the  profession,  there  was  con- 
siderable diversity  both  of  theory  and  of  practice.  Four 
principal  varieties  are  distinguishable,  and  may  be 
described  as  the  sophistries  of  culture^  of  rhetoric,  of 
politics,  and  of  eristic  or  disputation.  Each  of  these 
predominated  in  its  turn,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  the  sophistry  of  culture  beginning  about  447,  and 
leading  to  the  sophistry  of  eristic,  and  the  sophistry  of 
rhetoric  taking  root  in  central  Greece  about  427,  and 
merging  in  the  sophistry  of  politics.  Further,  since 
Socrates  and  the  Socratics  were  educators,  they  too  might 
be,  and  in  general  were,  regarded  as  sophists ;  but,  as  they 
conceived  truth— rso  far  as  truth  was  attainable — rather 
than  success  in  life,  in  the  law  court,  in  the  assembly,  or 
in  debate,  to  be  the  right  end  of  intellectual  effort,  they 
were  at  variance  with  their  rivals,  and  are  commonly 
ranked  by  historians,  not  with  the  sophists,  who  confessedly 
despaired  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  philosophers,  who,- 
however  nnavailingly,  continued  to  seek  it.  With  the 
eatabliflhme&t  ol  the  great  phikeophical  schools—first,  of 
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the  Academy,  next  of  the  Lyceum — the  philoeophen  took 
the  place  of  the  sophists  as  the  educators  of  Qreece. 

llie  sophistical  movement  ^as  then  primarily  au 
attempt  to  provide  a  general  or  liberal  education  which 
should  supplement  the  customary  instruetion  in  reading, 
writing,  gymnastic,  and  music.  But,  as  the  so^ihists  of 
the  first  period  chose  for  their  instruments  grammar,  style, 
literature,  and  oratory,  while  those  of  ti^e  second  and 
third  developments  were  professed  rhetoricians,  sophistry 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  literature.  Then 
again,  as  the  movement,  taking  its  rise  in  the  philoso- 
phical agnosticism  which  grew  out  of  the  early  physical 
systems,  was  itself  persistently  sceptical,  sophistry  may 
be  regarded  as  an  interlude  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. Finally,  the  practice  of  rhetoric  and  eristic,  which 
presently  became  prominent  in  sophistical  teaching,  had, 
or  at  any  rate  seemed  te  have,  a  mischievous  effect  upon 
conduct ;  and  the  charge  of  seeking,  whether  in  exposition 
or  in  debate,  not  truth  but  victory — which  charge  was 
impressively  urged  against  the  sophists  by  Plato— grew 
into  an  accusation  of  holding  and  teaching  immoral  and 
unsocial'  doctrines,  and  in  our  own  day  has  been  the 
subject  of  eager  controversy.  In  the  present  article  the 
matters  above  indicated  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
following  heads : — (1)  the  genesis  and  development  of 
sophistry;  (2)  the  relations  of  sophistry  to  education, 
literature,  and  philosophy ;  (3)  the  theory  of  Qrote. 

(1)  Genesis  and  Development  of  Sophistry. — Sophistry 
arose  out  of  a  crisis  in  philosophy.  The  earlier  Ionian 
physicists, — Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes, — in 
their  attempts  to  trace  the  multiplicity  of  things  to  a 
single  material  element,  had  been  troubled  by  no  misgivings 
about  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  But,  when  Heraclitus 
to  the  assumption  of  hre  as  the  single  material  cause 
added  the  doctrine  that  all  things  are  in  perpetual  flux, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  admit  that  things  cannot  be 
known.  Thus,  though,  in  so  far  as  he  asserted  his  funda- 
mental doctrine  without  doubt  or  qualification,  he  was  a 
dogmatist,  in  all  else  he  was  a  sceptic.  Again,  the  Eleatic 
Parmenides,  deriving  from  the  theologian  Xenophanes  the 
distinction  between  hrurnjfxrf  and  5d^a,  conceived  that, 
whilst  the  One  exists,  and  is  the  object  of  knowledge, 
the  Multiplicity  of  things  becomes,  and  is  the  object  of 
opinion ;  but,  when  his  successor  Zeno  provided  the  system 
with  a  logic,  the  consistent  application  of  that  logic 
resolved  the  fundamental  doctrine  into  the  single  proposi* 
tion  '*  One  is  One,''  or,  more  exactly,  into  the  single 
identity  "  One  One."  Thus  Eleaticism,  though  professedly 
dogmatic,  was  inconsistent  in  its  theory  of  the  One  and  its 
attributes,  and  openly  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  world  of 
nature.  Lastly,  the  philosophers  of  the  second  physical 
succession, — Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras, — not  directly 
attacking  the  great  mystery  of  the  One  and  the  Many, 
but  in  virtue  of  a  scientific  instinct  approaching  it  through 
the  investigation  of  phenomena,  were  brought  by  their 
study  of  sensation  to  perceive  and  to  proclaim  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  organs  of  sense.  Thus  they  too,  despite 
their  air  of  dogmatism,  were  in  effect  sceptics.  In  short, 
from  different  standpoints,  the  three  philosophical  succes- 
sions had  devised  &3rstemd  which  were  in  reality  sceptical, 
though  they  had  none  of  them  recognized  the  sceptical 
inference. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  however, 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  taking  account  of  the  teaching  of 
the  first,  and  possibly  of  the  second,  of  the  physical 
successions,  and  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  starting  from  the 
teaching  of  the  metaphysical  succession  of  Elea,  drew 
that  sceptical  inference  from  which  the  philoeiophers  had 
shrunk.  If,  argued  Protagoras  in  a  treatij«e  entitled  Truth, 
all  things  are  in  flux,  so  that  sensation  ia  subjective,  it 


follows  that  '<  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  of  what  U^ 
that  it  is,  and  of  what  is  not,  that  it  is  not";  iu  otlicr 
words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  objective  truth.  Simi- 
larly, Gorgias,  in  a  work  On  Natwtf  or  <fn  the  Scnentj 
maintained  (a)  that  nothing  is,  (6)  that,  if  anything  is,  it 
cannot  be  known,  (c)  that,  if  anything  is  and  can  bo 
known,  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  s^)eech ;  and  the  sum- 
maries which  have  been  preserved  by  Sextus  Empiricus 
(Adv.  Math.,  vii.  65-87)  and  by  the  author  of  the  I>e 
Melissa,  Ac.  (cc  5,  6),  show  that,  in  defending  these  pro- 
positions, Gorgias  availed  himself  of  the  argniuents  which 
Zeno  had  used  to  discredit  the  i)opular  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Many;  in  other  words,  that  Gorgias  turned  the 
destructive  logic  of  Zeno  against  the  constructive  ontology 
of  Parmenides,  thereby  not  only  reducing  Eleaticism  to 
nothingness,  but  also,  until  such  time  as  a  better  logic 
than  that  of  Zeno  should  be  provided,  precluding  all 
philosophical  inquiry  whatsoever.  Thus,  whereas  the 
representatives  of  the  three  successions  had  continuod  to 
regard  themselves  as  philosophers  or  seekers  after  truth, 
Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  plainly  acknowledging  their 
defeat,  withdrew  from  the  ungrateful  struggle. 

Meagre  as  were  the  results  which  the  earlier  thinkers 
had  obtained,  the  extinction  of  philosophy  just  at  the 
time  when  the  liberal  arts  became  more  technical,  and 
consequently  less  available  as  employments  of  leisure, 
threatened  to  leave  a  blank  in  Hellenic  life.  Accordingly 
Protagoras,  while  with  the  one  hand  he  put  away  philo- 
sophy, with  the  other  offered  a  substitute.  Emphasizing 
the  function  of  the  teacher,  which  with  the  philosophers 
had  been  subordinate,  and  proclaiming  the  right  end  of 
intellectual  endeavour  to' be,  not  "truth"  {&Xij$€ia)  or 
"  wisdom  "  (<ro</>ta),  which  was  unattainable,  but  "  virtue  " 
or  "  excellence "  (dperq),  he  sought  to  communicate,  not 
a  theory  of  tHe  universe,  but  an  aptitude  for  civic  life. 
"  The  lesson  which  I  have  to  teach,"  Plato  makes  him  say 
{Prot.,  318  E),  "is  prudence  or  good  counsel,  both  in 
respect  of  domestic  matters,  that  the  man  may  manage  his 
household  aright,  and  in  respect  of  public  affairs,  that  he 
may  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  part,  both  by  deed 
and  by  word,  in  the  business  of  the  state.  In  other  words, 
I  profess  to  make  men  good  citizens."  As  instruments  of 
educatioA  Protagoras  used  grammar,  style,  poetry,  and 
oratory.  Thus,  whereas  hitherto  the  young  Greek,  having 
completed  his  elementcu-y  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
v/>a/t/iari<m7s,  the  KiOaptani^  and  the  TraiSorpiPfi^,  Avas 
left  to  prepare  himself  for  his  life's  work  as  best  he 
might,  by  pjiilosophical  speculation,  by  artistic  practice, 
or  otherwise,  one  who  passed  from  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  lecture-room  of  Protagoras  received  from  him  a 
"higher  education."  The  programme  was  exclusively 
literary,  but  for  the  moment  it  enabled  Protagoras  to 
satisfy  the  demand  which  he  had  discovered  and  evoked. 
Wherever  he  went,  his  lecture-room  was  crowded  with 
admiring  pupils,  whose  homage  filled  his  2)urse  and 
enhanced  his  reputation. 

After  Protagoras  the  most  prominent  of  the  literary 
sophists  was  Prodicus  of  Ceos.  Establi;<liing  himpelf  at 
Athens,  he  taught  '*  virtue  "  or  "  excellence,"  in  the  sense 
attached  to  the  word  by  Protagoras,  partly  by  means  of 
literary  subjects,  partly  in  discourses  }x\jon  practical  ethics. 
It  is  plain  that  Prodicus  was  an  affected  pedant.  Yet  hiA 
simple  conventional  morality  found  favour,  and  Plato 
(Hep.y  600  C)  couples  him  with  Protagoran  in  his  tecti- 
mony  to  the  popularity  of  the  soplusts  and  th  'U*  teaching. 

At  Athens,  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Greece, 
there  was  soon  to  be  found  a  host  of  sophists :  dome 
of  them  strangers,  others  citizens;  some  of  them  bred 
under  Protagoras  and  Prodicus,  others  self-taught.  In 
the  teaching  of  the  sophists  of  this  younger  generation^ 
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two  jxnDts  ate  observable.  First,  their  independence  of 
philoeophy  and  the  arts  being  assured,  though  thej 
eontiniied  to  regard  '*  einc  ezcellence  "  as  their  aim,  it  was 
no  longer  neceaaary  for  them  to  make  the  assertion  of  its 
claims  a  principal  element  in  their  exposition.  Secondly, 
for  the  EsJce  of  novelty  they  extended  their  range,  inclad- 
ing  sdentifie  and  technical  sabjecto,  bat  handling  them, 
and  teaching  their  pupils  to  handle  them,  in  a  popolar 
way.  In  this  stage  of  sophistry  then,  the  sophist^  though 
not  a  specialist,  trenched  upon  the  provinces  of  specialists ; 
and  accordingly  Plato  (Froi.,  318  £)  makes  Protagoras 
pointedly  refer  to  sophists  who,  '*  when  young  men  have 
made  their  escape  from  the  arts,  plunge  them  once  more 
into  technical  study,  and  teach  them  such  subjects  as 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  geometry,  and  music''  The  sophist 
of  "whom  the  Platonic  Protagoras  is  here  thinking  was 
Hippias  of  Ella,  who  gave  popular  lectures,  not  only  upon 
the  four  subjects  just  mentioned,  but  also  upon  grammar, 
mythology,  family  history,  archeology,  Homerology,  and 
the  education  of  youth.  In  this  polymath  we  see  at  once 
the  degradation  of  the  sophistry  of  culture  and  the  link 
which  connects  Protagoras  and  Prodicus  with  the  eristics, 
who  at  a  later  period  taught,  not,  like  Hippias^  all  branches 
of  learning,  but  a  universally  applicable  method  of  dis- 
putation. 

Meanwhile,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  who,  as  has  been  seen, 
had  studied  and  rejected  the  philosophy  of  western  Greece, 
gave  to  sophistry  a  new  direction  by  bringing  to  the 
mother  country  the  technical  study  of  rhetoric, — especially 
forensic  rhetoric  ^Plato,  Gorg.,  454  B;  ef,  Aristotle,  Met., 
1354  b  26), — which  study  had  begun  in  Sicily  with 
Corax  and  Tisias  nearly  forty  years  before.  Qorgias  was 
already  advanced  in  years  and  rich  in  honours  when,  in 
427,  he  visited  Athens  as  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent  to 
solicit  aid  against  Syracuse.  Received  with  acclamation, 
he  apent  the  rest  of  his  long  life  in  central  Greece,  win- 
ning applause  by  the  dbplay  of  his  oratorical  gifts  and 
acquiring  wealth  by  the  teaching  of  rhetoric.  There"  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  at  any  period  of  his  life  he  called 
himself  a  sophist;  and,  aa  Plato  (Gorg.,  449  A)  makes 
him  describe  himself  as  a  /Si/rMp,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  preferred  that  title.  That  he  should  do  so 
waa  only  natural,  since  his  position  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
was  already  secure  when  P^tagoraa  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  a  sophist;  and,  as  Protagoras, 
Prodicus,  and  the  rest  qf  the  sophists  of  culture  offered  a 
comprehensive  education,  of  which  oratory  formed  only  a 
part,  whilst  Gorgias  made  no  pretence  of  teaching  "  civic 
excellence  "  (Plato,  MenOf  95  C),  and  found  a  substitute 
for  philosophy,  not  in  literature  generally,  but  in  the 
professional  study  of  rhetoric  alone,  it  would  have  been 
convenient  if  the  distinction  between  sophistry  and 
rhetoric  had  been  maintained.  But»  though,  aa  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  these  two  sorts  of  education  were  some- 
times distinguished,  Gorgias  and  those  who  succeeded  him 
as  teachers  of  rhetoric,  such  aa  Thrasymachus  of  Chalce- 
don  and  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  were  commonly  called  by 
the  title  which  Protagoras  had  assumed  and  brought  into 
familiar  use. 

Khetorical  sophistry,  as  taught  by  Gorgias  with  special 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  courts,  led  by  an 
easy  transition  to  political  sophistry.  During  the  century 
'which  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids 
and  the  establishment  of  the  democracy,  the  Athenian 
constitution  had  developed  with  a  rapidity  which  produced 
an  oligarchical  reaction,  and  the  discussion  of  constitu- 
tional principles  and  precedents,  always  familiar  to  the 
citizen  of  Athens,  was  thus  abnormally  stimulated.  The 
Peloponnesian  War  too  not  only  added  a  deeper  interest 
to  or^inanr  questioo^  of  poller,   but  alse   oauaed  the 


relations  of  dissentient  parties,  of  allied  and  belligerent 
states,  of  citizens  and  aliens,  of  bond  and  free,  of  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  to  be  eagerly  debated  in  the  light  of 
present  experience.  It  was  only  natural  then  that  some 
of  those  who  professed  to  prepare  young  Athenians  for 
public  life  should  give  to  their  teaching  a  distinctively 
political  direction;  and  accordingly  we  find  Isocr&tes 
recognizing  teachers  of  politics,  and  discriminating  them 
at  once  from  those  earlier  sophists  who  gave  popular 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  from  the  contemporary  eriaticJ. 
To  thb  claisa,  that  of  the  political  sophists,  may  be  assigned 
Lycophron,  Alcidamas,  and  Isocrateo  himself.  For,  though 
that  celebrated  personage  would  have  liked  to  be  called, 
not  "sophist,"  but  ''political  philosopher,"  and  tried  to 
fasten  the  name  of  "sophist"  upon  his  opi>oncnt3  the 
Socratics,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  statement  that  ho  T?a3 
commonly  ranked  with  the  sophists,  and  that  he  had  no 
claim,  except  on  the  score  of  superior  popularity  and 
success,  to  be  dissociated  from  the  other  teachers  of 
political  rhetoric.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  a  political 
sophist  of  the  vulgar  type,  that  as  a  theorist  he  was 
honest  and  patriotic,  and  that,  in  addition  to  his  fame  as 
a  teacher,  ha  had  a  distinct  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters ; 
but  he  was  a  professor  of  political  rhetoric,  and,  as  such, 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  a  sophist  He  had  already 
reached  the  height  of  his  fame  when  Plato  opened  a  rival 
school  at  the  Academy,  and  pointedly  attacked  him  in  the 
Gorffiatf  the  Phadrui,  and  the  Bejntblic.  Thenceforward 
there  waa  a  perpetual  coiitroversy  between  the  rhetorician 
and  the  philosopher,  and  the  struggle  of  educational 
systems  continued  until,  in  the  next  generation,  tho 
philosophers  were  left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

While  the  sophistry  of  rhetoric  led  to  the  sophistry  of 
politics,  the  sophistry  of  culture  led  to  the  sophistry  of 
disputation.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  range  of  subjects 
recognized  by  Protagoras  and  Prodicus  gradually  extended 
itself,  until  Hippias  professed  himself  a  teacher  of  all 
branches  of  learning,  including  in  his  list  subjects  taught 
by  artists  and  professional  men,  but  handling  them  from 
a  popular  or  non-professional  point  of  view.  The  suc- 
cessors of  the  polymath  claimed  to  possess  and  to  com- 
municate, not  the  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  learning, 
but  an  aptitude  for  dealing  with  all  subjects,  which 
aptitude  should  make  the  knowledge  of  any  subject  super- 
fluous. In  other  words,  they  cultivated  skill  in  disputa- 
tion. Now  skill  in  disputation  is  plainly  a  valuable 
accomplishment ;  and,  as  the  Aristotelian  logic  grew  out 
of  the  regulated  discussions  of  the  eristics  and  their  pupils, 
the  disputant  sophistry  of  the  4th  century  deserves  more 
attention  and  more  respect  than  it  usually  receives  from 
historians  of  Greek  thought  But  when  men  set  them- 
selves to  cultivate  skill  in  disputation,  irrespective  of  tho 
matter  debated,  —when  men  regard  the  matter  discussed, 
not  as  a  serious  iasue,  but  as  a  thesis  upon  which  to 
practise  their  powers  of  controversy, — they  learn  to  pursue, 
not  truth,  but  victory ;  and,  their  criterion  of  excellence 
having  been  thus  perverted,  they  presently  prefer  in- 
genious fallacy  to  solid  reasoning,  and  the  applause  of 
bystanders  to  the  consciousness  of  honest  effort  Indeed, 
the  sophists  generally  had  a  predisposition  to  error  of  this 
sort,  not  only  because  sophistry  was  from  the  beginning  a 
substitute  for  the  pursuit  of  truth,  but  also  because  Uie 
successful  professor,  travelling  from  city  to  city,  or  settling 
abroad,  could  take  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  thus  was 
not  at  every  step  reminded  of  the  importance  of  the 
"  material "  element  of  exposition  and  reason ing.  Paradox, 
however,  soon  becomes  stale,  and  fallacy  wearisome. 
Hence,  despite  its  original  popularity,  eridtical  sophistry 
could  not  hold  its  ground.  The  man  of  the  world  who  had 
cultivated  it  in  his  -youth  regarded  it  in  riper  years  as  a 
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foolish  pedantry,  or  at  best  as  a  propadeutic  exercise; 
while  the  serious  student,  necessarily  preferring  that  form 
of  disputation  which  recognized  truth  as  the  end  of  this 
as  of  other  intellectual  processes^  betook  himself  to  one  or 
other  of  the  philosophies  of  the  revival. 

In  order  to  complete  this  sketch  of  the  development  of 
sophistry  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  and  the 
earlier  half  of  the  4  th,  it  is  necessary  next  to  take  account 
of  Socrates  and  the  Socratics.  A  foe  to  philosophy  and  a 
renegade  from  art,  Socrates  took  his  departure  from  the 
same  point  as  Protagoras,  and  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, that  of  the  education  of  youth.  Finding  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  "virtue"  or  "excellence"  a  substitute  for  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  truth,  and  in  disputation  the  sole 
means  by  which  "virtue"  or  "excellence"  could  be 
attained,  he  resembled  at  once  the  sophists  of  culture  and 
the  sophists  of  eristic  But,  inasmuch  as  the  "  virtue  "  or 
"  excellence  "  which  he  sought  was  that  of  the  man  rather 
than  that  of  the  official,  while  the  disputation  which  he 
practised  had  for  its  aim,  not  victory,  but  the  elimination 
of  error,  the  differences  which  separated  him  from  the 
sophists  of  calture  and  the  sophists  of  eristic  were  only 
less  considerable  than  the  resemblances  which  he  bore  to 
both;  and  further, though  his  whole  time  and  attention 
were  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  young  Athenians,  his 
theory  of  the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil  differed  from 
that  of  the  recognized  professors  of  education,  inasmuch  as 
the  taking  of  fees  seemed  to  him  to  entail  a  base  surrender 
of  the  teacher's  independence.  The  principal  character- 
istics of  Socrates's  theory  of  education  were  accepted, 
mtOatu  mutandiSf  by  the  leading  Socratics.  With  these 
resemblances  to  the  contemporary  professors  of  education, 
and  with  these  differences,  were  Socrates  and  the  Socratics 
sophists  or  nott  To  this  question  there  is  no  simple 
answer,  yes  or  no.  It  is  certain  that  Socrates's  contem- 
poraries regarded  him  as  a  sophist;  and  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  they  should  so  regard  him,  because  in 
opposition  to  the  physicists  of  the  past  and  the  artists  of 
the  present  he  asserted  the  claims  of  higher  education. 
But,  though  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  time  he 
was  a  sophist,  he  was  not  a  typical  sophist, — his  principle 
that,  while  scientific  truth  is  unattainable  by  man,  right 
opinion  is  the  only  basis  of  right  action,  clearly  differentiat- 
ing him  from  all  the  other  professors  of  "  virtue."  Again, 
as  the  Socratics — Phito  himself,  when  he  established  him- 
self at  the  Academy,  being  no  exception — were,  like  their 
master,  educators  rather  than  philosophers,  and  in  their 
teaching  laid  especial  stress  upon  discussion,  they  too 
were  doubtless  regarded  as  sophists,  not  by  Isocrates  only, 
but  by  their  contemporaries  in  general ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  disputatious  tendencies  of  the  Megarian 
school  made  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  Plato  and  others  to 
secure  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  dia- 
lectic, or  discussion  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  eristic,  or  discussion  with  a  view  to  victory.  Changing 
circumstances^  however,  carry  with  them  changes  in  the 
meaning  and  application  of  words.  Whereas,  sa  long  as 
philosophy  was  in  abeyance  Socrates  and  the  Socratics  were 
regarded  as  sophists  of  an  abnormal  sort,  as  soon  as  philo- 
sophy revived  it  was  dimly  perceived  that,  in  so  far  as 
S(M:rates  and  the  Socratics  dissented  from  sophistry,  they 
preserved  the  philosophical  tradition.  This  being  so,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  revise  the  terminology  of  the  past,  and 
to  include  in  the  philosophical  succession  those  who,  though 
not  philosophers,  had  cherished  the  sacred  spark.  As  for 
Socrates,  he  ranked  himself  neither  with  the  philosophers^ 
who  professed  to  know,  nor  with  the  sophists,  who  pro- 
fessed to  teach ;  and,  if  he  sometimes  described  himself  as 
a  ^«Xo<ro^oc,  he  wad  careful  to  indicate  that  he  pretended 
to  no  other  knowledge  than  that  of  his  own  limitations. 


It  would  seem  then,  (1)  ^^^  popular  nomenclature 
included  under  the  term  "  sophist "  all  teachers — whether 
professors,  or,  like  Socrates^  amateurs — who  communi- 
cated, not  artistic  skill,  nor  philosophical  theory,  but  a 
geneial  or  liberal  education  ;  (2)  that,  of  those  who  were 
commonly  accounted  sophists,  some  professed  culture, 
some  forensic  rhetoric,  some  political  rhetoric,  some 
eristic,  some  {u<,,  the  SocrLtics)  dialectic ;  (3)  that  the 
differences  between  the  different  grou[is  of  sophists  were  not 
inconsiderable,  and  that  in  parties Ur  the  teaching  of  t^  :^ 
rhetoricians  was  distinct  in  origin,  and,  in  so  far  as  lU 
aim  was  success  in  a  special  walk  of  life,  distinct  in 
character,  from  the  more  general  teaching  of  the  sophists 
of  culture,  the  eristics,  and  the  dialecticians,  while  tl^o 
teaching  of  the  dialecticians  was  discriminated  from  that 
of  the  rest,  in  so  far  as  the  aim  of  the  dialecticians  was 
truth,  or  at  least  the  bettering  of  opinion;  and,  conse- 
quently, (4)  that,  in  awarding  praise  and  bhime  to  sophistry 
and  its  representatives,  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  groups  above  enumerated  must  be  studiously  kept  in 
view. 

Lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances  broughl 
with  them,  not  merely  changes  in  the  subjects  taught,  but 
also  changes  in  the  popular  estimate  of  sophistry  and 
sophists.  The  first  and  most  obvious  sentiment  which 
sophistry  evoked  was  an  enthusiastic  and  admiring  interest 
The  sophist  seemed  to  his  youthful  hearers  to  open  a  new 
field  of  intellectual  activity  and  thereby  to  add  a  fresh 
zest  to  existence.  But  in  proportion  to  the  fascination 
which  he  exercised  upon  the  young  was  the  distrust  which 
he  inspired  in  their  less  pliable  elders.  Not  only  were 
they  dismayed  by  the  novelty  of  the  sophisticrl  teaching, 
but  also  they  vaguely  perceived  that  it  was  subversive  of 
authority,  of  the  authority  of  the  parent  over  the  child  as 
well  as  of  the  authority  of  the  state  over  the  citizen.  Of  the 
two  conflicting  sentiments,  the  favour  of  the  young,  gain* 
ing  as  years  passed  away,  naturally  prevailed ;  sophistry 
ceased  to  be  novel,  and  attendance  in  the  lecture-rooms  of 
the  sophists  came  to  be  thought  not  less  necessary  for  the 
youth  than  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the 
boy.  The  lively  enthusiasm  and  the  furious  oppositioii 
which  greeted  Protagoras  had  now  burnt  themselves  out, 
and  before  long  the  sophist  was  treated  by  the  man  of  tho 
world  as  a  harmless,  necessary  pedagogue. 

That  sophistry  must  be  studied  in  its  historical  derolopment 
wta  cle&rW  seen  by  Plato,  whose  dialo^e  called  the  Sophiat  oon- 
taina  a  formal  review  of  the  changiog  phaaoa  and  aB|HK:ta  of 
sophistical  teaching.  The  subject  which  is  discussed  in  that 
dialogue  and  its  successor  the  StaUsman  beins  the  question 
**Are  sophist,  statesman,  and  philosopher  identical  or  different  I" 
the  Eleate  who  acta  as  protagonist  seeks  a  definition  of  tho  term 
** sophist"  by  means  of  a  series  of  divisions  or  dichotomies.  In 
this  way  ho  is  led  to  regard  the  sophist  successively- (1)  as  a 
practitioner  of  that  branch  of  mercenary  persuasion  la  private 
which  profoases  to  impart  "virtue"  and  exacts  payment  in  the 
shape  of  a  fee,  in  opposition  to  the  flatterer  who  offers  pleasure, 
askiuff  for  sustenance  in  return;  (2)  as  -*.  practitioner  of  that 
branch  of  mental  tradinff  which  purveys  from  city  to  city  dis- 
courses and  lessons  about  virtue,"  in  opposition  to  the  artist  who 
similarly  purveys  discourses  and  lessons  about  the  arts;  (8)  and 
(4)  as  a  practitioner  of  those  branches  o'  mental  trading,  retail 
and  wholesale,  which  purvey  discourses  and  lessons  about  '*  virtue  '* 
within  a  city,  in  opposition  to  tho  artists  who  similarly  purvey 
discourses  and  lessons  about  the  arts;  (6)  as  a  practitioner  of 
that  bsanch  of  eristic  which  brings  to  the  professor  pecnniiry 
emolument,  eristic  being  the  systeniatii  form  of  antilcgic,  aca 
dealing  with  justice,  injustice,  and  other  abstractions,  and  antilogtc 
being  that  form  of  disp*2tation  which  uses  i|aestion  and  answer 
in  private,  in  opposition  to  forensic,  which  uses  continuous 
discourse  in  the  law-courts ;  (6)  as  a  practitioner  of  that  branch  of 
education  which  purges  away  tho  vain  conceit  of  wisdom  by  moans 
of  cross-examination,  in  opposition  to  the  trsditionsl  method  of 
reproof  or  admonition.  These  definitions  being  thus  various,  the 
Eleate  notes  that  the  sophist,  la  consideration  of  a  fee^  disputes, 
and  teaches  others  to  oispute,  about  things  divine^  eosmical, 
metaphysical,  legal,  politics],  technical,— in  &c^  shoiit  everything.' 
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—not  Karing  knovlodgo  of  them,  bacaoM  nrironal  knowledge  b 
analtauiAble ;  after  which  he  ia  in  a  poeition  to  de&ae  the  sophist 
(7)  as  a  oonsciooa  impostor  who,  in  private,  by  discontinuous 
didooora^  oompola  hia  interlocutor  to  oontradiot  himself,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  lhijlL0\oyuc6s,  who,  in  public,  by  continuous  discottrso, 
linjxyes  n^ion  crowds. 

It  ia  clear  that  the  final  definition  u  preferred,  not  bocanao  of 
snj  intrinsic  ru|ierioritY,  but  boeaiuo  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  qnojlion  "Are  sopnlt,  statesman,  end  philojopher  identical 
or  dinVrcnt  t "  and  that  the  rarioua  definitioiu  represent  different 
ctogcj  or  fomu  of  sophiiftrjr  u  conceired  from  different  points  of 
viow.  Thu3  the  first  and  second  definitiooa  represent  the  founders 
of  the  sophistry  of  culture,  Protagoraj  and  Prodicus,  from  the 
reipeotiTo  jiointi  of  view  of  the  older  Athenians,  who  disliked  the 
DOW  culture,  and  the  younger  Athenians,  who  admired  it;  the 
third  and  fourth  dirfluitioiu  represent  imitators  to  whom  the  note 
of  itinerancy  naa  not  applicable;  the  fifth  definition  represents  the 
earlier  erlitica,  coutemporarloj  of  Socratoj,  whom  it  was  necessarpr 
to  di«tingai4h  from  the  teachers  of  forensio  oratory;  the  sixth  is 
framed  to  meet  tho  anomalous  caue  of  Socratai,  in  whom  many 
siw  tho  typical  sonhitft,  though  Plato  oonceivea  this  view  to  lie 
onfortnnate ;  and  tne  seventh  and  final  definition,  haring  in  view 
orutical  sophistry  fully  developed,  distinguisheait  from  ZiifkoXoyiKi, 
Lc,  political  rhetoric^  bat  at  the  same  time  hints  tliat,  though 
re^c^TMif  and  Sif/teXeytjnjf  may  be  discriminated,  they  are  neverthe- 
lejs  near  akin,  tlie  one  being  the  ane  of  philosonhy,  the  other  the 
spo  of  stataimanshipw  In  short,  Plato  traced  tne  chan^  which, 
ia  leas  than  a  eentiirr,  had -taken  place  in  the, meaning  of  the 
term,  partly  thron^gh  changes  in  the  practice  of  the  sophui^  partly 
through  ehangea  in  their  surroundingj  and  in  public  opinion,  so 
Si  to  show  by  a  familiar  instance  that  general  terms  which  do  not 
deicriba  natural  kinds  cannot  have  a  atable  connotation. 

Kow  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  this  carvful  atatement  Plato 
lecognizca  three  perioda  The  first  four  defluitions  represent  the 
lieriod  of  Protsgoras,  Prodicus,  and  their  immediate  successors, 
when  tho  object  sought  was  ** virtue,"  ''excellence,*  "culture," 
and  tho  means  to  it  was  literature.  The  fifth  and  sixth  definitions 
topre^nt  the  closa  of  the  5th  century,  when  sophistry  handled 
enstically,  and  perhaps,  though  Plato  demurs  to  the  inclusion, 
dioJeutically,  queationa  of  justice,  iigustice,  and  tho  like,  Buta^ucii 
or  forensio  rhetoric  being  its  proximate  rival  The  seveath 
definition  represents  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century,  when 
sophistry  was  eristical  in  a  wider  field,  having  for  its  nval,  not 
forensio  rhetoric,  but  the  rhetorio  of  the  assembly.  Plato's  classi- 
fication of  educational  theories  is  then  substantially  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  in  this  article,  though,  whereas  here,  in  sccordanee 
with  well-attested  nopnlar  usage,  all  the  educational  theories 
mentioned  are  included  under  tho  head  of  sophistry,  PUto  allows 
to  rhetoric,  forensic  and  political,  an  independent  position,  and 
hinta  that  there  are  grounda  for  denying  the  title  of  sophist  to  the 
dialectician  Socrates.  Incidental!  vwe  gather  two  important  facts, — 
(1)  that  contemnorarv  with  tlie  oialectio  of  Socrates  there  was  an 
eristic,  and  (2)  that  this  eristie  was  mainlv  applied  to  ethical  quea- 
tiona. Finally,  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  Plato  was  thus  careful  to 
distin,(uish  the  phases  and  aspects  of  sophistical  development,  he 
could  never  have  fallen  into  tne  modem  e«Tor  of  bestowing  upon 
those  whom  the  Greeks  called  sojdiists  either  indiscriminate  censure 
or  indiscriminate  laudation. 

(2)  Etlations  of  Sophistry  to  Edueaiian,  LUtraiurey  and 
Philosophy. — If  then  the  aophists,  from  Protagoras  to 
Isocratea^  were  before  everything  educators,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  their  labours  marked  or  pro- 
moted au  advance  in  educational  theory  and  method.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  B.O.  every  young  Greek  of 
the  better  sort  already  received  rudimentary  instruction, 
not  only  in  music  and  gymnastics,  but  ahib  in  reading  and 
writing.  Further,  in  the  colonies,  and  especially  the 
colonics  of  the  West,  philosophy  and  art  had  done  some- 
thing for  higher  education.  Thus  in  Italy,  the  Pytha- 
gorean school  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  tJie  term,  an 
educational  institution ;  and  in  Sicily  the  rhetorical  teach- 
ing of  Corax  and  Tisius  was  presumably  educational  in 
the  same  sonso  as  the  teaching  of  Qorgias.  But  in  central 
Greece,  where,  at  any  rate  down  to  the  Persian  Wars, 
politics,  domestic  and  foreign,  were  all-engrossing,  and 
left  the  citizen  little  leLure  for  self-cultivation,  the  need 
•f  a  higher  education  had  hardly  made  itself  felt  The 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  invaders  changed  all  this. 
Henceforward  the  best  of  Greek  art,  philosophy,  and 
literature  gravitated  to  Athens,  and  with  their  concentra- 
tion and  consequent  development  camo  a  general  and 


growing  demand  for  teaching.  As  has  been  seen,  it  was 
just  at  this  period  that  philosophy  and  art  ceased  to  be 
available  for  educational  purposes,  and  accordingly  the 
literary  sophists  were  popular  precisely  because  they 
ofifered  advanced  teaching  which  was  neither  philosophical 
nor  artistic.  Their  recognition  of  the  demand  and  their 
attempt  to  satisfy  it  are  no  small  claims  to  dlistinction. 
That,  whereas  before  the  time  of  Protagoras  there  was 
little  systematic  education  in  the  colonies  and  lesa  in 
central  Greece,  after  his  time  attendance  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  sophists  was  the  customary  sequel  to  attend- 
ance in  the  elementary  school^  is  a  fact  which  speaks  for 
itself. 

But  this  i9  not  alL  The  education  provided  by  tho 
sophists  of  culture  hod  positive  merits.  When  Protagoras 
included  in  his  course  grammar,  style,  interpretation  of 
the  poets,  and  oratory,  supplementing  his  own  continuous 
expositions  by  disputations  in  which  he  and  his  pupils 
took  part,  he  showed  a  not  inadequate  appreciation  of  the 
requisites  of  a  literary  education ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  his  comprehensive  programme,  which  Prodicus  and 
others  extended,  had  something  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  that  versatility  which  was  the  most  notable  element 
in  the  Athenian  character. 

There  Is  less  to  be  said  for  the  teachers  of  rhetoric, 
politics,  and  eristic,  who,  in  limiting  themselves  each  to  a 
single  subject, — the  rhetoricians  proper  or  forensic  rheto- 
ricians to  one  branch  of  oratory,  the  politicians  or  political 
rhetoricians  to  another,  and  Uie  eristics  to  disputation, — 
ceased  to  be  educators  and  became  instructors.  Neverthe- 
less, rhetoric  and  disputation,  though  at  the  present  day 
strangely  neglected  in  English  schools  and  universities, 
are,  within  their  limits,  yalnable  instruments ;' and,  as 
specialization  in  teaching  does  not  necessarily  imply 
specialization  in  learning,  many  of  those  who  attended 
the  lectures  and  the  classes  of  a  rhetorician  or  an  eristic 
sought  and  found  other  instructfon  elsewhere.  It  would 
seem  then  that  even  in  its  decL'ne  sophistry  had  its 
educational  use.  But  in  any  case  it  may  be  claimed  for 
its  professors  that  in  the  course  of  a  century^  they 
discovered  and  turned  to  account  most  of  the  instruments 
of  literary  education. 

With  •these  considerable  merits,  normal  sophistry  had 
one  defect,  its  indifference  to  truth.  Despairing  of 
philosophy, — that  is  to  say,  of  physical  science, — the 
sophists  were  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in  scepticiBm. 
Accordingly  the  epideictic  sophists  in  exposition,  and  tho 
argumentative  sophists  in  debate,  one  and  all,  studied, 
not  matter  but  style,  not  accuracy  but  effect,  not  proof 
but  persuasion.  In  short,  in  their  hostility  to  science  they 
refused  to  handle  literature  in  a  scientific  spirit  That 
this  defect  was  serious  was  dimly  apprehended  even  by 
those  who  frequented  and  admired  the  lectures  of  the 
earlier  sophists;  that  it  was  fatal  was  clearly  seen  by 
Socrates,  who^  himself  commonly  regarded  as  a  sophis^ 
emphatically  roprehendod,  not  only  the  taking  of  fees, 
which  was  after  all  a  mere  incident,  objectionable  because 
it  seemed  to  preclude  independence  of  thought,  but  also 
the  fundamental  disregard  of  truth  ivhich  infected  every 
part  and  every  phase  of  cophistical  teaching.  To  these 
contemporary  censures  tho  modern  critic  cannot  refuse  his 
assent  '*• 

To  literature  and  to  oratory  the  sophists  rendered  good 
service.  Themselves  of  necessity  stylists,  because  their 
professional  success  largely  depended  upon  skilful  and 
effective  expoaitioo,  the  sophists  both  of  culture  and  of 
rhetoric  were  professedly  teachers  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  the  principles  of  written  and  spoken  discourse.  Thus, 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  they  not  only  taught 
their  bearers  to  value  literary  and  oratorical  excellence^ 
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but  also  took  the  lead  in  fasbioning  the  style  of  their  time. 
Their  influence  in  these  respects  was  weighty  and  import- 
ant. Whereas  when  sophistry  began  prose  composition 
was  hardly  practised  in  central  Greece,  the  sophists  were 
still  the  leaders  in  literature  and  oratory  when  Plato  wrote 
the  BepMtc,  and  they  had  hardly  lost  their  position  when 
Demosthenes  delivered  the  Philippici,  In  fact,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  sophists  who  provided 
those  great  masters  with  tbeir  consummate  instrument,  and 
it  detracts  jbnt  little  from  the  merit  of  the  makers  if  they 
were  themselves  unable  to  draw  from  it  its  finer  tones. 

The  relation  of  sophistry  to  philosophy  was  throughout 
one  of  pronounced  hostility.  From  the  days  of  Protagoras^ 
when  this  hostility  was  triumphant  and  contemptuous,  to 
the  days  of  Isocrates,  when  it  was  jealous  and  bitter,  the 
sophists  were  declared  and  consistent  sceptics.  But,  al- 
though Protagoras  and  Qorgias  had  examined  the  teaching 
of  their  predecessors  so  far  as  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its 
futility  and  to  draw  the  sceptical  inference,  their  study 
of  the  great  problem  of  the  day  was  preliminary  to  their 
sophistry  rather  than  a  part  of  it;  and,  as  the  overthrow 
of  philosophy  was  complete  and  the  attractions  of  sophistry 
were  all-powerful,  the  question,  "What  is  knowledge?" 
ceased  fbr  a  time  to  claim  or  to  receive  attention.  There 
is  then  no  such  thing  as  a  "sophistical  theory  of  know- 
ledge.'* Similarly,  the  recognition  of  a  "sophistical 
ethic  "  is,  to  say  the  least,  misleading.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  sophists'  preference  of  seeming  to  reality,  of 
success  to  truth,  had  a  mischievous  effect  upon  the 
morality  of  the  time ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  had  no 
common  theory  of  ethics,  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
assumption  that  a  sophist,  as  such,  specially  interested 
himself  in  ethical  questions.  When  F^tagoras  asserted 
"  civic  excellence  "  or  *'  virtue ''  to  be  the  end  of  education, 
he  neither  expressed  nor  implied  a  theory  of  morality. 
Prodicus  in  his  platitudes  reflected  the  customary  morality 
of  the  time.  Gbrgias  said  plainly  that  he  did  not  teach 
"virtue.'^  If  Hippias,  Polua,  and  Thrasymachus  defied 
conventional  morality,  they  did  so  independently  of  one 
another,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  they  were 
disputants  maintaining  paradoxical  theses,  rather  than 
thinkers  announcing  heretical  convictions.  The  morality 
of  Isocrates  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  Socrates. 
In  short,  the  attitude  of  the  sophists  towards  inquiry  in 
general  precluded  them,  collectively  and  individually,  from 
attachment  to  any  particular  theory.  Tet  among  the 
so-called  sophists  there  were  two  who  had  philosophical 
leanings,  as  appears  in  their  willingness  to  be  called  by 
the  title  of  philosopher.  First,  Socrates,  whilst  he 
conceived  that  the  physicists  had  mistaken  the  field  of 
inquiry,  absolute  truth  being  unattainable,  maintained,  as 
has  been  seen,  that  one  opinion  was  better  than  another, 
and  that  consistency  of  opinion,  resulting  in  consistency 
of  action,  was  the  end  which  the  human  intellect  properly 
proposes  to  itself.  Hence,  though  an  agnostic,  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  be  called  a  philosopher,  in  so  far  as  he 
pursued  such  truth  as  was  attainable  by  man.  Secondly, 
when  sophistry  had  begun  to  fall  into  contempt,  the 
political  rhetorician  Isocrates  claimed  for  himself  the  time- 
honoured  designation  of  philosopher,  "  herein,"  says  Plato, 
"  resembling  some  tinker,  bald-pated  and  short  of  stature, 
who,  having  made  money,  knocks  off  his  chains,  goes  to 
the  bath,  buys  a  new  suit^  and  then  takes  advantage  of 
the  poverty  and  desolation  of  his  master's  daughter  to  urge 
upon  her  his  odious  addresses"  (Bep.^  vL  495  E).  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  neither  Socrates  nor  Isocrates 
was  philosopher  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the 
speculative  aims  of  physicists  and  metaphysicians  being 
foreign  to  the  practical  theories  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other. 


Ab  for  the  cUutification  of  sopbiatical  methods,  so  for  their 
criticisin,  the  testimony  of  Plato  is  all-important  It  may  be 
ooigectarod  that,  when  ne  emerged  from  the  purely  Socratic  phase 
of  his  earlier  yean,  Plato  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  contemporary 
methods  of  education  and  to  the  elaboration  of  an  educational 
svstom  of  his  own,  and  tiiat  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  came  to 
the  metaphysial  speculations  of  his  maturity,  it  may  be  imagined 
further  that,  when  he  established  himself  at  the  Academy,  his  fint 
care  was  to  dnw  up  a  scheme  of  education,  including  arithmetic, 
geometry  (plane  ana  solid),  astronomy,  harmonics,  and  dialectic, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  arranoed  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  programme  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  special  functions 
of  professor  of  philosophy.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  amongst 
his  writings, — ^intermediate,  as  it  would  seem,  between  the  Socratic 
oonversations  of  his  first  period  of  literary  activity  and  the  meta- 
ph3r8ical  disc^uisitions  of  a  later  time,~a  aeries  of  diaIo^;ues  which, 
however  varied  their  ostensible  subjects,  agree  in  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  education.  Thus  the  Protagoras  brings  the  educa- 
tional theory  of  Protagoras  and  the  sophists  of  culture  face  to  face 
with  the  educational  theory  of  Socrates,  so  as  to  expose  the  limita- 
tions of  both ;  the  Oorgicu  deals  with  the  moral  aspect  of  the  tescb- 
ings  of  the  foi«nsic  rhetorician  Gorgias  and  the  political  rhetorician 
Isocrates,  and  the  intellectual  aspect  of  their  respective  theories  of 
education  is  handled  in  the  Pluidrus ;  the  Meno  on  the  one  hand 
exhibits  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
and  on  the  other  brings  into  view  the  makeshift  method  of  those 
who,  despising  systematic  teaching  regarded  the  practical  poli- 
tician as  the  true  educator ;  the  Suthwiemua  has  for  its  subject 
the  eristical  method;  finally,  havingin  these  dialogues  characterized 
the  current  theories  of  education,  riato  proceeds  in  the  Jtqntblia 
to  develop  an  original  scheme.  Plato's  criticisms  of  the  sophists 
are  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  no  mere  obiter 
didckf  introduced  for  purposes  of  literary  adornment  or  dramatic 
effect  but  rather  the  expressions  of  profound  and  reasoned  convic- 
tion, and,  as  such,  entitled  at  any  rate  to  respect  For  the  details 
of  Plato*s  critique,  the  reader  should  so,  not  to  the  summaries  of 
commentators,  but  to  the  dialogues  themselves.  In  this  place  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  thal^  while  Plato  accounts  no  education  satis- 
factory which  has  not  knowledge  for  its  basis,  he  emphatically 
prefers  the  sce|>ticism  of  Socrates,  which,  despairing  of  knowledce, 
seeks  right  opinion,  to  the  scepticism  of  the  sophists,  which,  de- 
spairing of  luiowledge,  abandons  the  attempt  to  better  existing 
beliefs. 

(3)  The  Theory  of  Grote,— The  post-Platonic  historians 
and  critics,  who,  while  they  knew  the  earlier  sophistry 
only  through  tradition,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  sophisUy 
of  the  decadence,  were  more  alive  to  the  faults  than  to 
the  virtues  of  the  movement.  Overlooking  the  differences 
which  separated  the  humanists  from  the  eristics,  and  both 
of  these  from  the  rhetoricians,  and  taking  no  account  of 
Socrates,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  philosopher,  they 
forgot  the  services  which  Protagoras  and  Prodicus,  Qorgias 
and  Isocrates,  had  rendered  to  education  and  to  literature, 
and  included  the  whole  profession  in  an  indiscriminate  and 
contemptuous  censure.  This  prejudice,  establishing  itself 
in  familiar  speech,  has  descended  from  antiquity  to  modem 
times,  colouring,  when  it  does  not  distort,  the  narratives  of 
biographers  and  the  criticisms  of  commentators.  ''The 
sophists,**  says  Qrote,  *'  are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of 
men,  or  sometimes  in  language  which  implies  a  new 
doctrinal  sect  or  school,  as  if  they  then  sprang  up  in 
Greece  for  the  first  time — ostentatious  impostors,  flattering 
and  duping  the  rich  youth  for  their  own  personal  gain,  under- 
mining the  morality  of  Athens,  public  and  private,  and 
encouraging  their  pupils  to  the  unscrupulous  prosecution 
of  ambition  and  cupidity.  They  are  even  afiirmed  to 
have  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  general  morality,  so  that 
Athens  had  become  miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  as  compared 
with  what  she  was  in  the  time  of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides ;" 
and,  although  amongst  the  pre-Grotian  scholars  there  were 
some  who  saw  as  clearly  as  Grote  himself  that  *'the 
sophists  are  a  much-calumniated  race"  (G.  H.  Lewes),  it 
is  certain  that  historians  of  philosophy,  and  editors  of 
Plato,  especially  the  "acumen  plumbeum  Stallbaumii,"  bad 
given  ample  occasion  for  the  energetic  protest  contained 
in  the  famous  sixty-seventh  chapter  of  Grote's  Historp  of 
Chreece,    Amongst  the  many  merits  of  that  admirable 
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acholar,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  he  has  laid  ''the 
fiend  called  die  SopkisHk,**  that  is  to  say,  the*  theory  that 
aophistiy  was  an  organized  conspiracy  against  Iskw  and 
morals.  Neyertheless,  in  this  matter  he  is  always  an 
advocate;  and  it  may  be  thought  that^  while  he  success- 
fnlly  disposes  of  the  current  slander,  his  description  of  his 
clients  needs  correction  in  some  important  particulars. 
Hence  the  following  paragraphs,  while  they  will  resume 
&nd  affirm  his  principal  results,  will  qualify  and  impugn 
some  of  his  positions. 

In  so  far  as  he  is  critical,  Grote  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  That  the  persons  styled  sophists  '*were  not  a 
sect  or  school,  with  common  doctrines  or  method,"  is  clear. 
Common  doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  common  doctrine  of  a 
positive  sort,  they  could  not  have,  because,  being  sceptics, 
they  had  nothing  which  could  be  called  positive  doctrine; 
while  there  was  a  period  when  even  their  scepticism  was 
in  no  wise  distinctive,  because  they  shared  it  with  all  or 
nearly  all  their  contemporaries.  Neither  were  they  united 
by  a  common  educational  method,  the  end  and  the  instru- 
ments of  education  being  diversely  conceived  by  Prota- 
goras, Gorgias,  and  Isocrates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wider 
differences  which  separate  these  three  from  the  eristics, 
and  all  the  four  normal  types  from  the  abnormal  type 
represented  by  Socrates. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  theoretical  and  practical 
morality  of  the  sophists,  regarded  as  a  class,  was  **  neither 
above  nor  below  the  standard  of  the  age."  The  taking  of 
fees,  the  pride  of  professional  success,  and  the  teaching 
of  rhetoric  are  no  proofs  either  of  conscious  charlatanism 
or  of  ingrained  depravity.  Indeed,  we  have  evidence 
of  flound^  if  conventional,  principle  in  Prodicus's  apo- 
logae  of  the  "Choice  of  Heracles,"  and  of  honourable, 
though  eccentric,  practice  in  the  story  of  Protagoras's 
treatment  of  defaulting  pupils.  But,  above  all,  it  is 
antecedently  certain  tl^t  defection  from  the  ordinary 
standard  of  morality  would  have  precluded  the  success 
which  the  sophists  unquestionably  sought  and  won.  In 
fact,  public  opinion  made  the  morality  of  the  sophists, 
rather  than  the  sophists  the  morality  of  public  opinion. 
Hence,  even  if  we  demur  to  the  judgment  of  Qrote  that 
"  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  not 
more  corrupt  than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and 
Aristeides,"  we  shall  not  "  consider  the  sophists  as  the  cor- 
ruptors  of  Athenian  morality,"  but  rather  with  Plato  lay 
the  blame  upon  society  itself,  which,  "in  popular  meet- 
ings, kw-courts,  theatres,  armies,  and  other  great  gather- 
ings, with  uproarious  censure  and  clamorous  applause" 
{Ji€p.,  vL  492),  educates  young  and  old,  and  fashions  them 
according  to  its  pleasura 

Nor  can  we  regard  "Plato  and  his  followers  as  the 
aathorized  teachers  of  the  Greek  nation  and  the  sophists 
as  the  dissenters."  On  the  contrary,  the  sophists  were  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  field  when  Plato^  returning  to 
Athens,  opened  the  rival  school  of  the  Academy;  and, 
while  their  teaching  in  all  respects  accommodated  itself  to 
earrent  opinion,  his,  in  many  matters,  ran  directly  counter 
to  it 

But  if  thus  far  Grote's  protest  against  prevalent 
aasnmptions  carries  an  immediate  and  unhesitating  con- 
viction, it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  positive  statement 
can  be  accounted  final  "  The  appearance  of  the  sophists," 
he  says,  "  was  no  new  fact.  ....  The  paid  teachers — 
whom  modem  writers  set  down  as  the  sophists^  and 
denounce  as  the  modem  pestilence  of  their  age— were  not 
distinguished  in  any  marked  or  generic  way  from  their 
predecessors."  Now  it  is  true  that  before  447  B.C., 
besides  the  teachers  of  writing,  gymnastic,  and  music,  to 
whom  the  young  Greek  resorted  for  elementary  instruo- 
taon,  there  srers  artiste  and  artiqaaa  who  not  only  practised 


their  crafts  but  also  communicated  them  to  apprentices 
and  pupils,  and  that  accordingly  the  Platonic  Protagoras 
recognises  in  the  gymnast  Iccus,  the  physician  Herodicus, 
and  the  musicians  Agathocles  and  Pythoclides  fore- 
ranners  of  the  sophists.  But  the  forerunners  of  the 
sophists  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  sophists  them- 
selves, and  the  difference  between  them  Is  not  far  to  seek. 
Though  some  of  those  who  resorted  to  the  teachers  of 
radiments  and  the  artists  derived  from  them  such  sub- 
stitute for  "higher  education"  as  was  before  447  generally 
obtainable,  it  Was  only  incidentally  that  the  teachers  of 
rudiments  and  the  artists  communicated  anything  which 
could  be  called  by  that  name.  Ck>ntrariwise,  the  sophists 
were  always  and  essentially  professors  of  the  higher 
education ;  and,  although  in  process  of  time  specialization 
assimilated  sophistry  to  the  arts,  at  the  outset  at  any  rate, 
its  declared  aim — ^the  cultivation  of  the  civic  character — 
sufficiently  distinguished  sophistical  education  both  from 
mdimentary  instraction  and  from  artistic  training.  It  is 
trae  too  that  in  some  of  the  colonies  philosophy  had 
busied  itself  with  higher  education;  but  here  again  the 
foreranners  of  the  sophists  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  sophists,  since  the  sophists  condemned,  not  only  the 
scientific  speculations  of  Uieir  predecessors,  but  also  their 
phi]osophi(»d  aims,  and  offered  to  the  Greek  world  a  new 
employment  for  leisure,  a  new  intellectual  ambition. 

Nor  is  it  altogether  correct  to  say  that  "  the  persons 
styled  sophists  had  no  principles  common  to  them,  all  and 
distinguishing  them  from  others."  Various  as  were  the 
phases  through  which  sophistry  passed  between  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  and  the  middle  of  the  4th,  the  sophists — 
Socrates  himself  being  no  exception — had  in  their  declared 
antagonism  to  philosophy  a  common  characteristic ;  and, 
if  in  the  interval,  philosophical  speculation  being  tempor- 
arily suspended,  scepticism  ceased  for  the  time  to  be 
peculiar,  at  the  outset,  when  Protagoras  and  Gorgias 
broke  with  the  physicist,  and  in  the  sequel,  when  Plato 
raised  the  cry  of  "back  to  Parmenides,"  this  common 
characteristic  was  distinctive. 

Further,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Grote  b  sufficiently 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the  charges  brought  against 
the  sophists  personally  and  the  criticism  of  &eir  educa- 
tional methods.  When  the  sophists  are  represented  as 
conscious  impostors  who  "poisoned  and  demoralized  by 
corrupt  teaching  the  Athenian  moral  character,"  he  has, 
as  has  been  seen,  an  easy  and  complete  reply.  But  the 
question  still  remains — Was  the  education  provided  by 
Protagoras,  by  Gorgias,  by  Isocrates,  by  the  eristics,  and 
by  Socrates  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  t  And,  though  the 
modem  critic  will  not  be  prepared  with  Plato  to  deny  the 
name  of  education  to  all  teaching  which  is  not  based  upon 
an  ontology,  it  may  nevertheless  be  thought  that  normal 
sophistry — as  opposed  to  the  sophistry  of  Socrates — was 
in  various  degrees  unsatisfactory,  in  so  far  as  it  tacitly  or 
confessedly  ignored  the  "material "  element  of  exposition 
or  reasoning. 

And  if  Grote  overlooks  important  agreements  he  seems 
also  to  understate  important  differences.  Begarding  Pro- 
tagortis,  Gorgias,  and  Isocrates  as  types  of  one  and  the 
same  sophistry  (pp.  487,  493,  496,  499,  544,  2d  edition), 
and  neglecting  as  slander  or  exaggeration  all  the  evidenco 
in  regard  to  ti^e  sophistry  of  eristic  (p.  540),  he  conceives 
that  the  sophists  undertook  "  to  educate  young  men  so  as 
to  make  them  better  qualified  for  statesmen  or  ministers," 
and  that  "that  which  stood  most  prominent  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Gorgias  and  the  other  sophists  was,  that  they 
cultivated  and  improved  the  powers  of  public  speaking  in 
their  pupils."  Excellent  as  a  statement  of  the  aim  and 
method  of  Isocrates,  and  tolerable  as  a  statement  of 
thoee  of  Gorgias,  these  phrases  are  inexact  if  applied  to 
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IVotagoraa,  who,  makmg  ^'dvio  virtne''  his  aim,  regarded 
statesmanship  and  administration  as  parts  of  "ciyic 
virtue,"  and  consequently  assigned  to  oratory  no  more 
than  a  subordinate  place  in  his  programme^  While  to  the 
eristics — whose  existence  is  attested,  not  only  by  Plato, 
but  also  by  Isocrates  and  Aristotle — and  to  Socrates — 
whom  Grote  himself  accounts  a  sophist — the  description 
is  plainly  and  palpably  inappropriate. 

Groto's  note  about  the  eristical  soplusts  is  perhaps  the  least 
satUfactorr  part  of  his  exposition.  That  "  there  were  in  Athena 
prsons  Tvho  Abased  the  aialectical  exercise  for  frivoloos  pozzies  " 
he  admits;  bat  "to  treat  Eathvdcmus  and  Dionysodorus  as 
samples  of  'The  Sophists'  is,"  he  continues,  "altogether  un- 
warrantable.*' It  would  Boera  then  that,  while  he  rogams  rhetoric 
as  the  function  of  normal  sophistry,  taking  iudifTerently  as  his 
typos  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  Isocrates,  he  accounts  Euthydemus 
and  Dionysodorus  (together  with  Socrstes)  as  sophists,  but  as 
sophists  of  an  abnormalsort,  who  may  therefore  be  neglected.  Now 
this  view  is  inconsistent  with  the  uTidence  of  Pkto,  who,  in  the 
Sophiatf  in  his  final  and  operative  definition,  gives  prominence  to 
the  eristical  element,  and  plainly  accounts  it  the  main  character- 
istic,  not  indeed  of  the  sophistry  of  the  5th  century,  but  of  the 
sophistry  of  the  4th.  It  must  be  presumed  then  that,  in  virtue 
of  his  general  suspicions  of  the  Platonic  testimony,  Grote  in  this 
matter  leaves  the  Sophuit  out  of  account  There  is,  however, 
another  tlioory  of  the  significanoe  of  Plato's  allusions  to  eristical 
sophistry,  that  of  Prof.  if.  Sidgwick,  whoso  brilliant  defence  of 
Grote  is  an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  original  document 
Giving  a  hearty  general  assent  to  Grote*s  theory,  Sidgwick  never- 
theless introduces  qualifications  similar  to  some  of  those  which  are 
suggested  in  this  article.  In  particular  he  allows  that  "there  was 
at  any  rate  enough  of  charlatanism  in  Protagoras  and  Hinpias  to 
l)rovent  any  ardour  for  their  historical  reputation,"  tnat  the 
sophists  generally  "had  in  their  lifetime  more  sucuests  than  thev 
d^rved,  that  it  was  "antagonism  to  their  teaching  which 
developed  tne  genius  of  Socrates,"  and,  above  all,  that,  "in  his 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  Sophist,  Grote  laid  more  stress  than 
is  at  all  necessary  on  the  partisanship  of  Plato. "  Now  this  last 
admission  precluuos  Sidgwick  from  neglecting,  as  Grote  had  done, 
the  evidence  of  the  BuPiydemua.  Pointing  out  that  the  aoph&.ts 
of  that  dialogue  ''profess  tit  ipcr^t  iwifi.4K9ieaf  wparpii^ai  by 
means  of  dialogue,"  tnat  '*they  challenge  the  interlocutor  dr^x*'*' 
x6yoif"  that  "their  examples  are  drawn  from  common  objects  and 
vulgar  trades,"  that  "they  maintain  positions  that  we  know  to 
have  been  held  by  Menrians  and  Cyuics,"  he  infers  that  ''what 
we  have  here  presented  to  us  as  'sophistic'  is  neither  more  nor 
lees  than  a  cancature  of  the  Mega  nan  logic  ;"  and  further,  on  the 
ground  that  "the  whole  conception  of  Socrates  and  his  effect 
on  his  contemporaries,  as  all  autliorities  combine  to  represent  it, 
requires  us  to  assume  that  his  manner  of  discourse  was  quite  novel, 
that  no  0D9  before  had  systematically  attempted  to  show  men  their 
ignorance  of  what  they  believed  themselves  to  know,"  he  is 
"disposed  to  think  that  the  art  of  disputation  which  is  ascribed 
to  sophists  in  the  Euthydeinua  and  the  Sophistes  (and  exhaustively 
analysed  by  Aristotle  in  the  Ttpl  lo^icrucAw  'EA^^xw)  originated 
entirely  with  Socrates,  and  that  he  is  altogether  responsible  for  the 
form  at  least  of  this  second  species  of  sophistic"  To  this  theory 
the  present  writer  is  unable  to  subscribe.  Thst  Plato  was  not  care- 
ful to  distinguish  the  Megarians  and  the  Cynics  from  the  eristical 
sophists,  and  that  the  disputants  of  the  4th  century  affected  some 
of  the  mannerisms  of  the  greatest  disputant  of  the  5th  centnry,  he 
willindy  concedes.  But  he  cannot  allow  either  that  the  Megarians 
and  the  Cynics  were  the  only  eristics,  or  that  eristical  sophistry 
began  with  Socrates.  Plainly  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  exa- 
miuation  of  theNjuestion ;  yet  it  may  bo  remarked— (1)  that  the 
previous  history  of  the  sophists  of  the  Euthi/dcmut,  who  had  boon 
professors  of  tactics  (Xenophon,  Jifem.j  iii.  1,  1),  swordsmanship, 
and  forensic  argumentation,  implies  that  they  came  to  eristic,  not 
from  the  sophistnr  of  Socrates,  but  from  that  of  the  later  human- 
ists, polyinatlis  of  the  typo  of  Hipnias;  (2)  that  the  fifth  and  sixth 
definitions  of  the  Sophist^  in  which  "  that  branch  of  eristic  which 
brings  pecuniary  gain  to  the  practitioner"  is  op]x>8ed  to  the 
"patience-trying,  purgative  elcnchns"  of  Socrates,  indicate  that 
contemporary  with  Socrates  there  were  eristics  whoso  aims  were  not 
his  ;  (8)  that,  whereas  the  sophist  of  the  final  definition  "disputes, 
and  teaches  others  to  dispute,  about  things  divine,  oosmical,  meta- 
jihysical,  legal,  political,  technical,  in  fact,  about  all  things,"  we  have 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Mc^rinns  and  the  Cynics  used  their 
eristic  for  any  purpose  except  the  defence  of  their  logical  heresies. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  accept  the  statements  that  "  the 
•splendid  genius,  the  lasting  influence,  and  the  reiterated 
polemics  of  Plato  have  stamped  the  name  sophist  upon 
the  men  against  whom  b?  wrote  as  if  it   were  th^ir 


reoognized,  legitimate,  and  pecoUar  designation,"  and 
that  "Plata  not  only  stole  the  name  out  of  general 
circulation,  in  order  tQ  fasten  it  specially  upon  hiA 
opponents  the  paid  teachers,  but  also  connected  with  it 
express  discreditable  attributes  which  formed  no  part  of 
its  primitive  and  reoognized  meaning  and  were  altogether 
didtinct  from,  though  grafted  upon,  the  vague  sentiment 
of  dislike  associated  with  it"  That  is  to  say,  Qrute 
supposes  that  for  at  least  eight  and  forty  years,  from  447 
to  399,  the  paid  professors  had  no  professional  title ;  that, 
this  period  having  elapsed,  a  youthful  opponent  succeeded 
in  fastening  an  uncomplimentary  title,  not  only  upon  the 
contemporary  teachers,  but  alio,  retrospectively,  upon 
their  predecessors;  and  that,  artfully  enhancing  the 
indignity  of  the  title  affixed,  he  thus  obscured,  perverted, 
and  effaced  the  records  and  the  memories  of  the  past. 
Manifestly  all  three  propositions  are  antecedently  im- 
probable. But  more  than  this:  whereas  in  the  nomen- 
claturo  of  Plato's  contemporaries  Protagoras,  Qorgias, 
Socrates,  Dionysodorus,  and  Isocrates  were  all  of  them 
sophists,  Plato  himself  in  his  careful  investigation  sum- 
marized above  limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  so  that  it 
shall  include  the  humanists  and  the  eristics  only.  Now, 
if  his  use  of  the  term  was  stricter  than  the  customary  use, 
he  can  hardly  be  held  answerable  for  the  latter. 

Nor  is  Qrote  altogether  just  in  his  account  of  Plato's 
attitude  towards  the  several  sophists,  or  altogether 
judicious,  in  his  appreciation  of  Plato's  testimony.  How- 
ever contemptuous  in  his  portraiture  of  Hippias  and 
Dionysodorus;  however  severe  in  his  polemic  against 
Isocrates,  Plato  regards  Protagoras  with  admiration  and 
Gorgias  with  respect  While  he  emphasizes  in  the  la^er 
sophists  the  consequences  of  the  fundamental  error  of 
sophistry, — ^its  indifference  to  truth, — he  does  honour  to  tho 
genius  and  the  originality  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
Indeed,  the  author  of  this  article  finds  in  the  writings 
of  Plato  a  grave  and  discriminatinfl;  study  of  the  sovcnd 
forms  of  sophistry,  but  no  trace  whatsoever  of  that  blind 
hostility  which  should  warrant  us  in  neglecting  his  clear 
and  precise  evidence. 

In  a  word,  the  present  writer  agrees  with  Grote  that 
the  sophists  were  not  a  sect  or  school  with  common 
doctrine  or  method;  that  their  theoretical  and  practical 
morality  was  neither  above  nor  below  that  of  their  age, 
being,  in  fact,  determined  by  it ;  and  that  Plato  and  his 
followers  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  authorized  teachers 
of  the  Greek  nation,  nor  the  sophists  as  the  dissenters,  but 
vice  versa.  At  the  same  time,  in  opposition  to  Grote,  he 
maintains  that  the  appearance  of  tho  sophists  marked  a 
new  departure,  in  so  far  as  they  were  the  first  professors 
of  "  higher  education "  as  such ;  that  they  agreed  in  the 
rejection  of  "philosophy";  that  the  education  which  they 
severally  gave  was  open  to  criticism,  inasmuch  as,  with  the 
exception  of  Socrates,  they  attached  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  form,  too  little  to  the  matter,  of  tlicir 
discourses  and  arguments;  that  humanism,  rhetoric, 
politic,  and  disputation  were  characteristic,  not  of  all 
sophists  collectively,  but  of  sections  of  tho  profession; 
that  Plato  was  not  the  first  to  give  a  special  meaning  to 
the  term  "sophist"  and  to  affix  it  upon  the  professors  of 
education;  and,  finally,  that  Plato's  evidence  is  in  all 
essentials  trustworthy. 

Bibliographu. — On  the  significance  of  tho  sophistical  move, 
ment,  see  £.  Zcllcr,  Philoaophie  d,  Orieefun,  4th  etl.,  LeipKtc,  1876, 
L  932-1041  {Presocratie  Philoaopfiy,  London,  18S1,  it  394-516); 
6.  Grote,  HiMory  of  Oreccc,  London,  1851,  &c.,  clu  Ixvii. ;  E.  M. 
Cope,  "On  the  Sophists'*  and  "  On  the  Sophistical  Rhetoric, **  in 
Jour.  Class,  and  Sacr.  Philol.^  Cambrid^^  li.  1855,  and  iii.  1857, 
an  erudite  but  incotirlusive  reply  to  Grote;  H.  Sid;^ck,  "The 
Sophists,"  in  Jour,  of  Philol.,  Cambridge,  iv.  1872,  and  v.  1874, 
a  brilliant  defence  of  Grote;  A.  W.  Ijonn,  77m>  Orcek  Pkilosophcnt, 
London,  1882,  i.  53-107.    Compare  £thid«,  vol.  viiL  pp.  670-577* 
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For  lists  of  treftti^es  npon  tht  life  and  teacliinir  of  particular  Bophists, 
•oe  Uebenvog,  Orundriat  <L  Oeaeh.  d.  Philoe,^  L  §$  27-82  {History 
of  Philoaophp^  London,  1880).  On  the  Islnt  hm  of  tho  term 
"sophist,    BOO  Rhitouic.  (H.  JA.) 

SOPHOCLES,  the  most  perfect,  and  next  to  iGschylOiS 
the  greatest,  of  Greek  tragic  poets,  W&.4  born  495  b.c.  and 
died  406  B.C.  As  in  tho  caje  of  other  Athenian  cele- 
brities yarious  particalars  of  his  life  are  handed  down, 
few  of  wliicli,  however,  dejerve  mnch  attention,  even  the 
reports  attributed  to  conteu]ix>rariej  being  mostly  trivial 
if  not  puerile.  He  is  known  to  have  reached  old  age,  anJ 
his  career  as  a  dramatist  is  believed  to  have  extended  over 
more  than  sixty  years  (468-406).  His  father's  name  was 
Sophillus,  of  the  deme  Colonus  Hippiua,  the  aristocratic 
quarter,  where  the  Government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
afterwards  comstitnted.  llie  family  burial-place  is  said 
by  the  anonymous  biographic  to  have  been  ten  stadia 
from  the  city,  on  the  Decelean  Way.  These  facts  run 
counter  to  tho  tradition,  which  seems  to  have  been  already 
discredited  by  Alexandrian  critics,  that  Sophillus  was  an 
artiisan.  The  date  aspigncd  for  the  poet'd  birth  is  in 
accordance  with  the  tale  that  youn^  Sophocles,  then 
a  pupil  of  tho  musician  Lamprus,  was  chosen  to  learl 
the  chorus  of  boys  {gdtiav  Xcirro^  CEd.  Tyi'.f  18)  in  the 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  Salamis  (480  B.C.).  The 
tiino  of  his  death  is  fixed  by  the  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Frogs  of  Aristophanes  and  in  the  Muses^  a  lost  play  of 
PhrynichnS)  the  comic  poet,  which  were  both  produced  in 
405  B.a,  shortly  before  the  capture  of  the  city.  And  the 
legend  which  implies  that  Lrsander  allowed  him  funeral 
honours  is  one  of  tha^e  which,  like  the  story  of  Alexander 
and  Pindar's  house  at  Thebes,  we  can  at  least  wish  to  be 
founded  on  "fact,  though  we  should  probably  substitute 
Agis  for  Lysander.  Apart  from  tragic  victories,  the 
event  of  Sophocled'd  life  most  fully  authenticated  is  his 
appointment  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  as  one  of  the  genemls 
Trho  served  with  Periclea  in  the  Samian  War  (440-439 
E.G.).  Conjecture  has  been  rife  as  to  the  pi^ssibillty  of 
Ilia  here  improving  acquaintance  with  Herodotus,  whom 
he  probably  met  ^ome  years  earlier  at  Athens  (see 
Hkhodoxus).  But  tho  distich  quoted  by  Plutarch — 
*Xl<B^r  'Hood^q*  rtS(«r  So^ocA^f  irimr  Ar 

is  a  slight  ground  on  which  to  reject  the  stronger  tradition 
accordhig  to  which  Herodotus  was  ere  this  established  at 
Thurii;  and  tho  coincidences  in  their  writings  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  having  drawn  from  a  common 
Bonrce.  Tho  fact  of  Sophocle^j'd  generalship  is  the  less  sur- 
prising if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  interesting  remark 
of  his  biographer  (whoso  Life,  though  absent  from  the 
ecrlie;it  MS.  through  some  mipchanco^  bears  marks  of  an 
Alexandrian  origin)  that  bo  took  his  full  share  of  civic 
duties,  and  oven  served  on  foreign  embasaies : — KoAws  r 
tTatd€\$/f  KoX  irpfi<lnj  ci'  tviropiq^  hoX  iy  TcXirtfy  leai  iv 
Tp€<r P €iai^  c^d^rro.  Tho  large  acquaintanceship 
which  thij  implied,  not  only  In  Athens,  but  in  Ionic  cities 
generally,  is  a  point  of  main  importance  in  considering  the 
opix>rtnnitie3  of  information  at  his  command.  And,  if  we 
credit  this  assertion,  we  are  the  more  at  liberty  to  doubt 
the  other  statcmrnL  though  it  is  not  incredible,  that  his 
wp[)ointment  a.i  ^'cncral  was  due  to  tho  political  wisdom  of 
the  Anli0<rti€. 

The  lostimony  borne  Ly  Ari.  tophanei  to  the  amiability 
of  the  poct'd  temper  (©  ^  tiKoXi^  /icv  ivOd^,  evtmXog  ^  «*cei) 
agrees  with  the  record  of  hif«  bios;rapher  that  ho  vrs* 
univcrriUy  Lolo^ocl.  And  th'*  anecdote  recalled  by 
Oc])lialus  in  Plato'g  lic/.uUte,  that  Sophocles  welcomed  the 
rclcojic  from  the  passions  which  is  brought  by  age,  accords 
with  the  s]>irit  of  hij  famouj  Oda  to  Love  in  tho  Anli- 
iM^.    Tho  Scjjhoclc^  who,  accgrding  to  Aristotle  (Md., 


ill  18),  said  of  the'  Government  of  the  Four  Huivdred  that 
it  was  the  better  of  two  bad  alternatives  (prol>a1)ly  the 
same  who  was  one  of  the  probtUi^  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  poet  Other  gossiping  stories  are  hardly  worth 
repeating, — as  that  Pericles  rebuked  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  thought  him  a  bad  gcnoral,  though  a  good  poet; 
that  he  humorously  boasted  of  his  own  "geueral^'.hip''  in 
affairs  of  love;  or  that  he  said  of  J^^^chylus  that  he 
was  often  right  without  knowing  it,  and  that  Enripido.4 
represented  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  onght  to  bo. 
3uch  trifles  rather  reflect  con  tern  ix)rary  or  .'ubt-equont 
impressions  of  a  superficial  kind  than  tell  uj  anything 
about  the  man  or  tho  dramatist.  The  gil>e  of  Ari.ifcophdnos 
(Pax,  695  8q.\  that  Sophocles  in  his  old  age  \\a.i  become  a 
very  Simonidcs  in  his  love  for  gain,  ma}  tarn  on  i$onio 
perversion  of  fact,'  without  being  altogether  fair  to  cither 
poet  It  is  certainly  irreconcilable  with  tho  remark  (  F>'. 
Anon.)  that  in  spite  of  pressing  invitations  he  refused 
to  leave  Athens  for  kin/Ts'  courts.  And  the  jtory  of  his 
indictment  by  his  son  lophon  for  incompetence  to  manage 
his  affairs, — to  which  Cicero  has  given  some  weight  by 
quoting  it  in  the  Dr  Semctuff, — appears  to  bo  really  trace- 
able to  Satyrus  (jlor,  r,  200  B.c.),  the  »a.me  author  \Aho 
gave  publicity  to  the  moat  ridiculous  of  the  various  absurd 
accounts  of  the  poet's  death, — tbat  his  brcoAh  failed  him 
for  want  of  a  pause  in  reading  some  pa^^sage  of  tho 
Antijon^.  Satyrus  is  at  least  the  cole  authority  for  tho 
defence  of  the  aged  poet,  who,  after  reciting  pasita^^es  from 
the  (Sd,  Coi.f  is  supposed  to  have  said  to  his  accusers, 
"If  I  am  Sophocles  I  am  no  dotard,  and  if  I  doto  I 
am  not  Sophocles."  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not 
the  testimony  of  biographers  to  assure  us  that  he  was 
devoted  to  Athens  and  renowned  for  piety.  He  is  paid 
to  have  been  priest  of  the  hero  Alcon  (or  Halon)  in  his 
old  age,  and  himself  to  have  received  divine  honours  after 
deatL 

That  the  duty  of  managing  the  actors  as  well  a/«  of 
training  the  chorus  belonged  to  the  author  is  well  known. 
But  did  j^schylufl  act  in  hia  own  plays  ?  This  certainly 
is  implied  in  tho  trr«dition  that  Sophoclen,  because  of  tho 
weakness  of  hLs  voice,  was  Iho  first  poet  who  daM^'lcd. 
from  doing  so.  In  his  TfunnyruSj  however,  ho  is  said  to 
have  performed  on  the  lyre  to  admiration,  and  in  his 
Navuxfaa  (perhaps  as  coryphaeus)  to  have  played  gi*acefully 
the  game  of  ball.  Various  minor  iniprovemonta  in  decora- 
tion and  stage  carpentry  are  attributed  to  him, — whether 
truly  or  not  who  can  tellt  It  is  more  interesting,  if 
true,  that  he  wrote  his  plays  having  certain  actors  in  his 
eye ;  that  he  formed  an  association  ifiiaaov)  for  Uie  pro* 
motion  of  liberal  culture ;  and  that  he  waj  the  first  to 
introduce  three  actors  on  the  nta^e.^  It  is  a^^'erted  oil  tho 
authority  of  Aristoxenus  that  Sophocles  wa.<  abo  tho 
first  to  emi^oy  Phrygian  melodie?.  And  it  is  eafy  to 
believe  that  Aj.,  693  sq.,  Tra^k,  205  *y.,  were  .'ung  to 
Phrygian  ronsio,  though  there  are  straiuj  in-/E^rhjlus  (r^., 
Chofp/i.,  152  sq.,  423  cq.\  which  it  is  hard  to  di.'tingui»'h 
essentially  from  these.  Ancient  critics  had  also  noted  his 
familiarity  with  Homer,  especially  with  the  OJy^ccy^hiA 
power  of  ccloction  and  of  extraclinj  an  exquisite  grace 
from  all  he  touched  (whence  ho  v/aa  named  tho  "Attic 
Bee"),  his  mingled  felicity  and  bolduc-s,  and,  above  all, 
his  subtle  delineation  of  human  nature  and  f'^clin^.  They 
observed  that  th«  balanced  proportions  and  fine  articula- 
tion of  hL«  work  are  such  that  in  a  single  half  line  or  phrase 
he  often  conveys  tho  impro.<«ion  of  an  en  tiro  character. 

'  If  any  of  SophocIcsV  eleglas  or  odos  we*^  "  pot-hoildn,"  this  might 
ho  dao  ratli«r  to  his  oasy  temper  {*htto\ia)  in  yicldlO;;  to  A  prevolcPt 
habit  or  the  time  than  to  any  mcanucis  (/3ayav<rfa  or  '^iXivxpiry^s)* 

-  If  this  WM  so.  it  muct  bays  been  previoas  to  the  appoaranoo  of 
tlic  Oresteait  trilogy. 
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Nor  is  tMa  verdict  of  antiquity  likely  to  be  reversed 
by  modem  ciiticiam.  The  object  of  the  present  article^ 
however,  is  not  to  praise  SophocleSi  but  raUier  to  describe 
him.  And  it  is  time  to  torn  from  Alexandrian  or 
Bysantine  fancies  and  jodgments  to  the  poet's  extant 
works. 

His  minor  poems,  elegies,  psBans,  iic,  have  all  perished; 
and  of  his  hundred  and  odd  dramas  only  seven  remain. 
These  all  belong  to  the  period,  of  his  maturity  (he  had 
no  decline) ;  and  not  only  the  titles  (as  Leasing  said)  but 
some  scanty  fragments  of  more  than  ninety  others  have 
been  preserved.  Several  of  these  were,  of  course,  satyrio 
dramas.  And  this  recalls  a  point  of  some  importance^ 
which  has  been  urged  on  the  authority  of  Suidaa,  who  says 
that  *'  Sophocles  began  the  practice  of  pitting  play  against 
play,  instead  of  the  tetralogy."  If  it  were  meant  that 
Sophocles  did  not  exhibit  tetralogies,  this  statement 
would  have  simply  to  be  rejected.  For  the  word  of 
Suidas  (950  a.d.)  hac  no  weight  against  quotations  from  the 
lists  of  tragic  victories  (htBaurKaXIax)  whidi  there  is  no  other 
reason  for  discrediting.  The  remark  might  be  due  to  the 
impression  made  on  some  critics  by  the  greater  complexity 
and  completeness  of  a  play  of  Sophocles — say  the  €Bdipu$ 
Tyratmui  or  Antigone — as  compared,  say,  with  the  Persm 
or  the  Septem  contra  Thebcu.  It  is  distinctiy  asserted,  for 
example,  on  the  authority  of  the  &3curKaXuu,  that  the 
Baeehm  of  Euripides,  oertamly  as  late  as  any  play  of  Sopho- 
cles, was  one  of  a  trilogy  or  tetralogy.  And  if  the  custom 
was  thus  maintained  for  «o  long  it  wto  clearly  impossible  for 
any  single  competitor  to  break  through  it.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  tiie  trilogy  had  ceased  to  be  the  continuous 
development  of  one  legend  or  cycle  of  legends, — *"  pre- 
senting Thebes  or  Pelops'  line," — if,  indeed,  it  ever  was  so 
exclusively;  and  if,  as  SchoU  and  others  have  suggested, 
a  Sophoclean  tetralogy  was  still  linked  together  by  some 
subtle  bond  of  tragic  thought  or  feeling,  this  would  not 
affect  the  criticism  of  each  play  considered  as  an  artistic 
whole.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the  satyric 
drama  lost  its  grosser  features  and  became  more  or  less 
awrimilated  to  the  milder  form  of  tragedy.  And  these 
changes,  or  something  like  them,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  statement  in  Suidaa^ 

If  the  diction  of  Sophocles  sometimes  reminds  his 
readers  of  the  Odyuey^  tiie  subjects  of  his  plays  were  more 
irequentiy  chosen  from  those  later  epics  which  subse- 

auentiy  came  to  be  embodied  in  the  epic  cycle, — such  as 
[le  JSKA#qpw,  tiie  LittU  Iliad,  the  Jliuperns,  the  Cypria, 
the  Nodi,  the  TtUgonia  (all  revolving  jx>und  the  tale  of 
Troy),  the  Thebaiea,  the  OlyiLKloai  j[Xtt<nf,  and  others,  in- 
cluding probably,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  such  atlung^ 
some  early  version  of  the  Argonautic  story.  In  one  or  other 
of  these  heroic  poems  the  legends  of  all  the  great  cities  of 
HeUas  were  by  this  time  embodied;  and,  though  there 
must  also  have  been  a  doud  of  oral  tradition  floating  over 
many  a  sacred  spot,  the  dramatic  poet  does  not  seem, 
unless  in  the  (EdifmB  Cotoneus,  to  have  directiy  drawn 
from  this.  He  was  content  to  quarty  from  the  epic 
rhapsodies  the  materials  for  his  more  concentrated  art, 
much  as  Shakespeare  made  use  of  Hollingshed  or  Plutarch, 
or  as  the  subjects  of  Tennyson's  IdylU  of  the  King  have 
been  taken  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  As  Sophocles  has 
been  accused  of  narrowing  the  range  of  ^tragic  sympathy 
from  Hellas  to  Athens,  it  deserves  mention  here  that,  of 
some  hundred  subjects  of  plays  attributed  to  him,  fifteen 
only  are  connected  with  Attica,  while  exactly  the  same 

1  Tha  advaatages  and  defaeta  of  tha  trilogy  aa  a  dramatic  fonn  an 
admirablj  atatad  by  O.  Gttnthar,  OrundaOge  der  Tragisclun  Eunttt 
Berlin,  1886.  Tha  amall  number  of  victoriea  attributed  to  Sophodaa, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hia  plays,  is  only  iDtelligible  on  tha 
auppoaition  that  thoae  ware  preaented  in  groupa. 


number  belong  to  the  tale  of  Argos,  twelve  are  Argonautic, 
and  thirty  Trojan.  Even  Corinthian  heroes  (Bellerophon, 
Polyidus)  are  not  left  out.  It  seems  probable  on  the  whole 
that,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  convention,  Sophocles 
was  guided  simply  by  his  instinctive  perception  of  the 
tragic  capabilities  of  a  particular  fable.  This  was  evidenUy 
Lessing's  view,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  quoting  his  striking 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies^  the 
ThyegUt  at  Sieyon : — 

"  Nadh  der  sfaaohealiohen  Ifahlaeit,  die  ihm  sein  Bmdar  bereitate, 
flog  ar  naeh  Bioyon.  Und  bier  war  aa  wo  er,  anf  Befragung  dea 
OznkalB,  wia  er  aich  an  aainem  Bruder  rilchen  aollte,  die  Antwort 
bekam,  er  aollte  aaine  eigne  Toehter  entehren.  £r  Hberfiel  diea 
such  tmbekaonter  Weiae ;  nnd  ana  dieaem  Beiachlafe  ward  JS^ath, 
der  den  Atreoa  hamach  nmbrachte,  enengt  Die  Yenweiflnng 
einer  gBacfaiindaten  Prinxaaain  1  Yon  einem  Unbekannten  1  In 
welchem  aie  en<Uich  ihren  Yater  erkennt  t  Eine  von  ihrem  Yater 
entehrte  Toehter  I  Und  ana  Baehe  entehrt  1  Qeaehfindeti  einen 
Mbrder  xa  gebfaen  I    Welche  Bitnationen  I  wdcha  Soenen  I  ** 

To  say  that  subsidiary  or  collateral  motives  were  never 
present  to  Sophocles  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  would, 
however,  be  beyond  the  mark.  His  first  drama,  the 
TriptoUiMu,  must  have  been  full  of  local  colouring ;  the 
Ajax  appealed  powerfuUy  to  the  national  pride ;  and  in 
the  (Edi^9u$  CUoneiti  some  faint  echoes  even  of  oligarch- 
ical partisanship  may  be  possibly  discerned.  But,  even 
where  they  existed,  such  motives  were  collateral  and 
subsidiary ;  they  were  never  primary.  All  else  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  dramatic,  or,  in  other  words,  the  purely 
human,  interest  of  the  fable.  This  central  interest  is  even 
more  dominant  and  pervading  in  Sophocles  than  the 
otherwise  supreme  influence  of  religious  and  ethical  ideas. 
The  idea  of  destiny,  for  example,  was  of  course  inseparable 
from  Qreek  tragedy.  Its  prevalence  was  one  of  the 
conditions  which  presided  over  the  art  from  its  birth,  and, 
unlike  ^schylus,  who  wresties  with  gods,  our  poet  simply 
accepts  it,  both  as  a  datum  of  tradition  and  a  fact  of  life. 
But  in  tiie  free  handling  of  Sophocles  even  fate  and 
providence  are  adminicular  to  tragic  art  They  are 
instruments  through  which  sympathetic  emotion  is 
awakened,  deepened,  intensified.  And,  while  the  vision  of 
the  eternal  and  unwritten  laws  was  holier  yet,  for  it  was 
not  the  creation  of  any  former  age^  but  rose  and 
culminated  with  the  Sophoclean  drama,  still  to  the  poet 
and  his  Periclean  audience  this  was  no  abstract  notion, 
but  was  inseparable  from  their  impassioned  contemplation 
of  the  life  of  man—eo  great  and  yet  so  helpless,  aiming 
so  high  and  falling  down  so  far,  a  plaything  of  the  gods 
and  yet  essentially  divine.  This  lofty  vision  subdued  vrith 
the  serenity  of  awe  the  terror  and  pity  of  the  scene,  but 
from  neither  oould  it  take  a  single  tremor  or  a  single  tear. 
Emotion  was  the  element  in  which  Greek  tragedy  lived 
and  moved,  albeit  an  emotion  that  was  curbed  to  a  serene 
stillness  through  its  very  depth  and  intensity. 

The  final  estimate  of  Sophoclean  tragedy  must  largely 
depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  his  treatment  of  destiny 
is  conceived.  Tliat  iBschylus  had  risen  on  the  wings  of 
faith  to  a  height  of  prophetic  vision,  from  whence  he  eaw 
the  triumph  of  equity  and  the  defeat  of  wrong  as  an 
eternal  process  moving  on  toward  one  divine  event, — that 
he  realised  sin,  retribution,  responsibility,  as  no  other 
ancient  did, — may  be  gladly  conceded.  But  it  has  been 
argued  >  that  because  Sophocles  is  saddened  by  glancing 
down  again  at  actual  life, — ^because  in  the  fatalism  of  the 
old  fables  he  finds  the  reflexion  of  a  truth, — ^he  in  so  far 
takes  a  step  backward  as  a  tragic  artist  Now  is  thb 
altogether  just  f  His  value  for  what  is  highest  in  man  is 
none  the  less  because  he  strips  it  of  earthly  rewards,  nor 
is  his  reverence  for  eternal  law  less  deep  bemuse  he  knows 
that  its  workings  are  sometimes  pitiless.     Nor,  once  more, 

'  Gttnthar,  op,  eit. 
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does  lie  disbelieve  in  providence,  because  experience  has 
shown  him  that  the  end  towards  which  tiie  supreme 
powers  lead  forth  mankind  is  still  unseen.  We  nuss  some- 
thing of  the  exultant  energy  of  the  Karathonian  man,  but 
under  the  grave  and  gentle  guidance  of  his  successor  we 
lose  nothing  of  the  conviction  that,  "because  right  is 
right,  to  follow  right  were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  conse- 
quence.'' Not  only  the  utter  devotion  of  Antigone,  but 
the  lacerated  innocence  of  CEdipua  and  Deianira,  the 
tempted  truth  of  Neoptolemus,  the  essential  nobility  of 
Ajax,  leave  an  impress  on  the  heart  which  is  ineffaceable, 
and  must  elevate  and  purify  while  it  remains.  In  one 
respect,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  SophocleiB  is 
not  before  his  age.  There  is  an  element  of  unrelieved 
vindictiveness,  not  merely  inherent  in  the  fables,  but 
inseparable  from  the  poet'a  handling  of  some  themes, 
which  is  only  too  consistent  with  the  temper  of  the 
"tyrant  city."  iEschylus  represents  this  with  equal 
dramatic  viridness,  but  he  associates  it,  not  with  heroism, 
but  with  crime. 

Sophocles  is  often  praised  for  skilful  construction.  But 
the  secret  of  his  skill  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
profound  way  in  whiclx  the  central  situation  in  each  of  his 
fables  has  been  conceived  and  felt  Concentration  is  the 
distinguishing  note  of  tragedy,  and  it  is  by  greater 
concentration  that  Sophocles  is  distinguished  from  other 
tragic  poets.  In  the  SepUm  contra  Thebaa  or  the 
Prometheus  there  is  still  somewhat  of  epic  enlargement 
and  breadth ;  in  the  Hecuba  and  other  dramas  of 
Euripides  separate  scenes  have  an  idyllic  beauty  and 
tenderness  which  affect  us  more  than  the  progress  of  the 
action  as  a  whole,  a  defect  which  the  poet  sometimes  tries 
to  compensate  by  some  novel  denouement  or  catastrophe. 
But  in  following  a  Sophoclean  tragedy  we  are  carried 
steadily  and  swiftly  onward,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left ;  the  more  elaborately  any  scene  or  single 
speech  is  wrought  the  more  does  it  contribute  to  enhance 
the  main  emotion,  and  if  there  is  a  deliberate  pause  it  is 
felt  either  as  a  welcome  breathing  space  or  as  the  calm  of 
brooding  expectancy. 

The  result  of  this  method  is  the  union,  in  the  highest 
degree,  of  simplicity  with  complexity,  of  largeness  of 
design  with  absolute  finish,  of  grandeur  with  harmony. 
Superfluities  are  thrown  off  without  an  effort  through  the 
burning  of  the  fire  within.  Crude  elements  are  fused  and 
made  transparent.  What  look  like  ornaments  are  found 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  organic  whole.  Each  of  the 
plays  is  admirable  in  structure,  not  because  it  is  cleverly 
put  together,  but  because  it  is  so  completely  alive. 

The  spectator  of  a  Sophoclean  tragedy  was  invited  to 
witness  the  supreme  crisis  of  an  individual  destiny,  and 
was  possessed  at  the  outset  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  decisive  moment  Except  in  the  TrachinuBf  where 
the  retrospective  soliloquy  of  Deianira  is  intended  to 
emphasize  her  lonely  position,  this  exposition  is  effected 
through  a  brief  dialogue,  in  which  the  protagonist  may  or 
Dxay  not  take  part  In  the  (Edipua  Tyrannus  the  king's 
entrance  and  his  colloquy  with  the  aged  priest  introduce 
the  audience  at  once  to  the  action  and  to  the  chief  person. 
In  the  Ajax  and  Philoeteia  the  entrance  or  discovery  of 
the  hero  is  made  more  impressive  by  being  delayed. 
Immediately  after  the  prologos  the  chorus  enter,  number- 
ing fifteen,  either  chanting  in  procession  as  ia  the 
Antigone  and  (Ed.  Tyr,,  or  dlspersedly  as  in  the  (Ed, 
Col.  and  Philoctetea,  or,  thirdly,  as  in  the  Electra^  where, 
after  entering  silently  during  the  monody  of  the  heroine, 
and  taking  up  their  position  in  the  orchestra,  they  address 
her  ono  by  one.  With  a  remarkable  exception,  to  be 
noted  presently,  the  chorus  having  once  entered  remain  to 
the  end.    They  always  stand  in  some  carefully  adjusted 


rebtion  to  the  principal  figure.  The  elders  of  Thebes, 
whose  age  and  coldness  throw  into  relief  the  fervour  and 
the  desolation  of  Antigone,  are  the  very  men  to  realize  the 
calamity  of  (Edipns,  and,  while  horror-stricken,  to  lament 
his  falL  The  rude  Salaminian  mariners  are  loyal  to  Ajax,' 
but  cannot  enter  into  his  grief.  The  Trachinian  maidens 
would  gladly  support  Deianira,  who  has  won  their  hearts, 
but  they  are  too  young  and  inexperienced  for  the  task. 
The  noble  Argive  women  can  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
of  Klectra,  but  no  sympathy  can  soothe  her  distress. 

The  pcurodos  of  the  chorus  is  followed  by  the  first  scene 
or  epeisodion,  with  which  the  action  may  be  said  to  begin. 
For  in  the  course  of  this  the  spectator's  interest  is  strongly 
roused  by  some  new  circumstance  involving  an  unforeseen 
complication, — the  awakening  of  Ajax  {Aj.)y  the  burial  of 
Polynices  (Awt.),  the  dream  of  Clytaemnestra  {EI.\  the  dark 
utterance  of  Tiresias  {(Ed.  Tyr.\  the  arrival  of  Lichas  with 
lole  (TVocA.),  the  report  of  Ismene  announcing  Creon's 
coming  {(Ed.  Col.),  the  sudden  entreaty  of  Philoctetes 
crossed  by  the  entrance  of  the  pretended  mariner  {Phil.). 
The  action  from  this  point  onwards  is  like  a  steadily  flow- 
ing stream  into  which  a  swift  and  turbulent  tributary 
has  suddenly  fallen,  and  4he  interest  advances  with  rapid 
and  continuous  climax  until  the  culmination  is  reached 
and  the  catastrophe  is  certain.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  done,  through  the  interweaving  of  the  p4a'€K  and 
<mxo/iv$(a  of  the  dialogue  with  the  mia-ifia  of  the  chorus, 
and  the  Kofifu)l  a^d  KOfi/uiTucd  (where  there  is  interchange 
between  the  chorus  and  the  persons),  is  very  different  in 
different  dramas,  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  Sophocles 
being  his  power  of  ingenious  variation  in  the  employment 
of  his  resources.  Not  less  admirable  is  the  strength  with 
which  he  sustains  the  interest  after  the  peripeteia,^  whether, 
as  in  the  Antigone,  by  heaping  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  or,  as 
in  the  first  (Ediput,  by  passing  from  horror  to  tenderness 
and  unlocking  liie  fountain  of  tears.  The  extreme  point 
of  boldness  in  arrangement  is  reached  in  the  Ajax,  where 
the  chorus  and  Tecmessa,  having  been  warned  of  the 
impending  danger,  depart  severally  in  quest  of  the  vanished 
hero,  and  thus  leave  not  only  the  stage  but  the  orchestra 
vacant  for  the  soliloquy  that  precedes  hiff  suicide. 

No  such  general  description  as  has  been  here  at- 
tempted can  give  even  a  remote  impression  of  the  march 
of  Sophoclean  tragedy, — by  what  subtle  yet  firm  and 
strongly  marked  gradations  the  plot  is  unfolded;  how 
stroke  after  stroke  contributes  to  Uie  harmonious  totality 
of  feeling;  what  vivid  interplay,  on  the  stage,  in  the 
orchestra,  and  between  both,  buUds  up  the  migestic,  ever- 
moving  spectacle.  Examine,  for  example,  the  epening 
scene  or  TpoKayo^  of  the  (Edipue  Tyrannus.  Its  function 
is  merely  to  propound  the  situation;  yet  it  is  in  itself  a 
miniature  drama.  First  there  is  the  silent  spectacle  of 
the  eager  throng  of  suppliants  at  the  palace  gate, — young 
children,  youths,  and  aged  priests.  To  them  the  king 
appears,  with  royal  condescension  and  true  public  zeaL 
The  priest  expresses  their  heartfelt  loyalty,  describes  the 
distress  of  Thebes,  and,  extolling  CEdipus's  past  services, 
implores  him  to  exercise  his  consummate  wisdom  for  the 
relief  of  his  people.  The  king's  reply  unveils  yet  further 
his  incessant  watchfulness  and  anxious  care  for  his 
subjects.  And  he  discloses  a  new  object  to  their  expect- 
ancy and  hope.  Creon,  a  royal  person,  had  been  sent  to 
Delphi,  and  should  ere  then  have  returned  with  the 
response  of  Apollo.  At  this  all  hearts  are  trembling  in 
suspense,  when  a  figure  is  seen  approaching.  He  is 
wreathed  with  Apollo's  laurel ;  he  looks  cheerfully.  What 
has  Phoebus  saidY  Another  moment  of  suspense  is 
interposed.     Then  the  oracle  is  repeated, — so  thrilling  to 


^  A  tragio  action  has  fire  stages,  whence  the  fire  acts  of  tho  modem 
dnsut :— the  start,  the  risoi^the  height,  the  change,  the  close. 
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the  spectator  who  nnderstands  the  story,  so  full  of  doabt 
and  hope  and  dread  to  all  the  persons  of  the  drama : 
*<  It  is  for  the  blood  of  Laius — his  murderers  are  harboured 
in  the  land  of  Thebes.  The  country  must  be  purged." 
That  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  little  tragedy.  While 
(Edipus  asks  for  information,  while  in  gaiety  of  heart  he 
nndertakes  the  search,  whild  he  bids  the  folk  of  Cadmua  to 
be  summoned  thither,  the  spectators  have  just  time  to  take 
in  the  full  significance  of  what  has  passed,  which  every 
word  that  is  uttered  sends  further  home.  All  this  in  150 
lines! 

Or,  once  more,  consider  the  employment  of  narrative  by 
this  great  poet  The  Tyrannus  might  be  again  adduced, 
bat  let  us  turn  instead  to  the  AtUiffone  and  the  Trachinis^ 
The  speech  of  the  messenger  in  the  Antigone,  the  speeches 
of  Hyllus  and  the  Nurse  in  the  Trachinix,  occur  at  the 
supreme  crises  of  the  two  dramas.  Yet  there  is  no  sense 
of  any  retardation  in  the  action  by  the  report  of  what  has 
been  happening  elsewhere.  Much  rather  the  audience  are 
carried  breathlessly  along,  while  each  speaker  brin^^  before 
their  mental  vision  the  scene  of  which  he  had  himself  been 
part  It  is  a  drama  within  the  drama,  an  action  rising 
from  its  starting  point  in  rapid  climax,  swift,  full,  con- 
centrated, until  that  wave  subsidTes,  and  is  followed  by  a 
moment  of  thrilling  expectation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
narrative  of  the  messenger  is  overheard  by  Eurydice,  that 
of  Hyllus  is  heard  by  Deianira,  that  of  Nurse  by  the 
chorus  of  Maidens.  And  in  each  case  a  poignancy  of 
tragic  signiBcance  is  added  by  this  circumstance,  while  the 
^rjax.  in  the  Antigone,  and  that  of  Hyllus  in  a  yet  higher 
degree,  bind  together  in  one  the  twofold  interest  of  an 
action  which  might  otherwise  seem  in  danger  of  distract- 
ing the  spectator. 

So  profound  is  the  contrivance,  or,  to  speak  more  accur- 
ately, such  is  the  strength  of  central  feeling  and  conception, 
which  secures  the  grace  of  unity  in  complexity  to  the 
Sophoclean  drama. 

The  proportion  of  the  lyrics  to  the  level  dialogue  is 
considerably  less  on  the  average  in  Sophocles  than  in 
iEsehylus,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  development  of 
the  purely  dramatic  element,  and  the  consequent  subord- 
ination of  the  chorus  to  the  protagonist  In  the  seven 
extant  plays  the  lyrical  portion  ranges  from  one-fifth  to 
nearly  one-third,  being  highest  in  the  Antigone  and  lowest 
in  the  (Edipu$  Tyrannue.  The  distribution  of  the  lyrical 
parts  is  still  more  widely  diversified.  In  the  Electro,  for 
instance,  the  chorus  has  less  to  do  than  in  the  (Edipus 
Tyranntu,  although  in  the  former  the  lyrics  constitute 
one-fourth,  and  in  the  latter  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
But  then  the  part  of  Electra  is  favourable  to  lyrical  out- 
bursts, whereas  it  is  only  after  the  tragic  change  that 
(Edipus  can  appropriately  pass  from  the  stately  senarius  to 
the  broken  language  of  the  dochmiac  and  the  "  lamenting" 
anapaest.  The  protagonists  of  the  Ajax  and  the  Philoctetes 
had  also  large  opportunities  for  vocal  display. 

The  union  of  strict  symmetry  with  freedom  and  yariety 
which  is  throughout  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
Sophocles  is  especially  noticeable  in  Mb  handling  of  the 
tragic  metres.  In  the  iambics  of  his  dialogue,  as  compared 
with  those  of  ^^ichylus,  there  is  an  advance  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  transition  from  "Marlowe's  mighty 
line  "  to  the  subtler  harmonies  of  Shakespeare.  Felicitous 
pauses,  the  linking  on  of  lino  to  line,  trisyllabic  feet 
introduced  for  special  effects,  alliteration  both  hard  and 
soft,  length  of  speeches  artfully  suited  to  character  and 
situations,  adaptation  of  the  caesura  to  the  feeling 
expressed,  are  some  of  the  points  which  occur  most  readily 
xn  thinking  of  hin  senarii.  A  minute  speciality  may  be 
noted  as  illustrative  of  his  manner  in  this  respect  Where 
a  line  is  broken  by  a  pause  towards  the  end,  and  the  latter 


phrase  runs  on  into  the  following  line,  elision  aometimes . 
takes  place  between  the  lines,  e.g,  {(Ed.  Tyr.,  332-3) : — 

This  is  called  aynaphea,  and  is  peculiar  to  Sophocles. 

He  differentiates  more  than  iEschylus  does  between  the 
metres  to  be  employed  in  the  Ko^tiuU  (including  the 
KOfAfULTuca)  and  in  the  choral  odes.  The  dochmius,  cretic, 
and  free  anapaest  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  KOfifioi,  la 
the  stasima  he  has  greatly  developed  the  use  of  logacedic 
and  particularly  of  glyconic  rhythmfs  and  far  less  fre- 
quently than  his  predecessor  indulges  in  long  continuous 
runs  of  dactyls  or  trochees.  The  light  trochaic  line 
^w  —  w-i-w— ,  so  frequent  in  JEschylus,  is  comjjaratively 
rare  in  Sophocles.  If,  from  the  very  severity  with  which 
the  choral  element  is  subordinated  to  the  purely  dramatic, 
his  lyrics  have  neither  the  magnificent  sweep  of  yEschylus 
nor  the  "linked  sweetness"  of  Euripides,  they  have  a 
concinnity  and  point,  a  directness  of  aim,  and  a  truth  of 
dramatic  keeping,  more  perfect  than  is  to  be  found  in 
either.  And  even  in  grandeur  it  would  be  bard  to  find 
many  passages  to  bear  comparison  with  the  second 
stasimon,  or  central  ode,  either  of  the  Antigone  (cvScu/uivcs 
<Xa^  KCLKwv)  or  the  first  (Edipus  (d  ftoc  (vytirj  ^Upcm). 
Nor  does  anything  in  Eunpides  equal  in  grace  and  sweet- 
ness the  famous  eulogy  on  Colonus  (the  poet's  birthplace) 
in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus. 

Sophoclea  was  odit«d  (probably  from  tho  Venetian  M8S.)  by 
AlduB  Manntiua,  with  the  oelp  of  Musarua,  in  1502.  The  Juntine 
editions,  in  which  the  text  of  Aldus  was  slightly  modified  with 
the  help  of  Florentine  MSS.,  were  published  in  1522,  1547, 
respoctirely.  An  edition  of  the  Scholia,  very  hearlv  oorrenponding 
to  those  on  the  maxi^n  of  tho  Medicean  ur  chief  Lanrentian  liS. 
(La  or  L)  had  preyionsly  appeared  at  Rome  in  1518.  Tho  first 
great  modification  of  the  text  was  due  to  Tumebus,  who  had  accoas 
to  the  Parisian  MSS. ;  bat  ho  was  not  fortunate  in  his  selection. 
The  earliest  editors  had  been  awaro  that  the  traditional  arrange* 
ment  of  the  metres  was  faulty,  but  little  way  had  been  nuuia 
towarda  a  readjustment  Kow  it  so  happens  that  tho  Parisian 
MS.  T,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  recension  of  Tricliuius,  an  early  14th- 
century  scholar,  contains  also  the  metrical  vie\rs  of  the  same  editor ; 
and,  having  found  (as  he  erroneously  supposed)  a  sound  authority, 
Turiiebus  blindly  adopted  it,  and  was  followed  in  this  by  H.  Ste- 
phanos (1568),  Oapperonior,  and  VauTlllers  in  France,  and  Canter 
in  Holland  (who  was  tho  first  to  mark  tho  correspondence  of  strophe 
and  antistrophe).  This  error  was  to  a  lai^  extent  corrected  by 
Bmnck  (1786),  who  rightly  preferred  Par.  A  (2712),  a  ISth-contury 
MS.,  belonging,  as  it  happened,  to  tho  same  family  with  Yen. 
467,  which  Aldus  had  mainly  followed.  Thus  after  nearlv  thnre 
centuries  the  text  returned  (though  with  many  conjectural  varia- 
tions,  some  of  which  were  due  to  Scaliger,  Anratus,  and  other  earlier 
scholars)  into  nearly  the  same  channel  as  at  first  Ikleanwhile 
the  study  of  Greek  metres  had  greatly  advanced,  and,  while  mnch 
lioence  was  ffiven  to  conjecture  (in  which  Valcknaer  and  Poison 
were  especiaUT  happy),  documentsry  eyideuce  was  also  better 
weighed  and  sifted.  The  collation  of  the  Lauren tian  MS.  hy  Peter 
Elmsley  in  1825  (with  his  transcription  of  the  Scholia)  may  bo 
'said  to  nutrk  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  textual  critieiam 
of  SophoclesL  But  tho  great  work  of  Gottfried  Hermann,  wbone 
editions  (1823-1830),  which  are  critical  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
are  adorned  with  an  ample  Latin  commentary,  made  perhaps  the 
longest  step  in  advance.  Since  Hermann  the  editora  of  Sophocles 
have  been  very  numerous.  The  li<»t,  from  Schneidewin  to  Wecklein 
and  Pappaoeorgius  amongst  Continental  scholan  and  from  Unwood 
to  Jebb  (who  is  last,  not  least)  amongst  onr  own,  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here.  (L.  C) 

SOPHRON  of  Syracuse,  next  to  Epicharmus  the 
greatest  representative  of  Sicilian  comedy,  flourished  aboat 
430  B.a  He  was  the  author  ot  mimes,  written  in  proee, 
containing  both  male  and  female  characters — Wfioi  Mp€toi 
and  Mifux  ywmK€ioi — and  depicting  scenes  from  the  daily 
life  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  From  the  extremely  'scanty 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  writings  we  can  only  see 
that  he  used  the  local  dialect,  frequently  sacrificing  refine- 
ment to  vigour ;  he  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Plautns  in 
his  employment  of  bold  and  expressiye  figures  and  turns 
of  expression.     But  we  can  judge  of  the  dramatic  power 
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aou  vivacity  ot  his  eompoaitlons  from  the  story  that  Plato 
first  introduced  them  to  Athena,  and  stadied  them  in 
order  to  give  aniioation  to  his  own  dialogues ;  and  some 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  his  mimes  may  be  derived 
from  the  2d  and  h'th  idyls  of  Theocritus,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  imitated  from  the  'AKcorpiou  and 
*l<rO/iia(ovfrai  of  his  Syracii&an  predecessor. 

The  fragtneuts  of  Sophron,  most  of  vliich  hmvs  boon  preserved 
to  illustrate  sorae  point  of  graminar  or  dialect,  are  coUectod  in 
Ahreua,  Ik  Ormem  Lltxgiim  DUdcctia,  roL  ii  pp.  464-476. 

SOPBON.    Sec  Obdenbubc. 

SOEA,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  bead  of  a  circondario  in 
t&e  province  of  Caserta  (Terra  di  Lavoro),  is  built  in  a- 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Oarigliano  and  on  the  highway 
from  Rome  vtVc  Tivoli  and  Avezzano  to  Naples.  It  is  the 
seat  of  important  manufactures, — wool-spinning,  cloth- 
weaving,  and  paper- making, — this  last  industry  dating 
from  the  time  of  Murat  The  original  cathedral,  conse- 
crated by  Pope  Adrian  lY.  in  1155,  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthauake  of  1634.  The  population  of  the  city  was  8768 
in  1.861  and  5411  (commune  13,308)  in  1881. 

Sora,  an  ancient  Yolaciau  toini,  was  thrice  captured  by  the 
Bomans,  in  845,  314,  and  305  b.o.»  berore  th^y  uianaiged,  in  3M,  by 
means  of  a  colony  4000  strong,  to  coulirin  it»  annexation,  w  In  20^ 
it  was  one  of  tlie  coloines  which  re  rased  fur  titer  coutribations.  By 
the  lex  Jnlia  it  became  a  municipinni,  but  under  Augnstua  it  was 
colonized  by  soldiers  of  the  4  th  legion.  The  castle  of  Sorella, 
boilt  on  the  rocky  height  above  the  town,  was  in  the  Middle  Acea 
a  stronghold  of  some  note ;  on  one  occasion  it  held  ont  sacceapfnlly 
against  a  whole  year's  rigorons  siege  by  AVilliam  II.  of  Sicily. 
Alfonso  of  Aragon  nude  Soia  a  dnchy  for  the  Canteloii ;  it  was 
afterwards  seixeil  hr  Pius  II.,  btit,  being  restored  to  the  Cantelmi 
by  Sixtns  IV.,  it  ultimately  passed  to  the  Delta  Rorers  of  Urbina 
Aigainst  Cwsar  Borgi*  the  city  was  heroically  defended  by  Gioranni 
di  llontefeltro.  Gantnred  by  the  martinis  of  Pescara  for  Charles 
y.,  it  was  by  hiui  bestowed  on  Carlo  Q^ares,  duke  of  Croy  and 
Aracot,  bat,  Ccares  being  afterwanls  bought  out,  the  duchy  was 
restoretl  to  the  dnko  of  Ur  bino.  By  Ore^ry  X I  II .  it  wu  pnrchaaod 
for  11,000  ducats  and  bestowed  on  his  son  Baoncompsgni,  the 
ancestor  of  the  line  of  Ruoncompagni-LudovisL  In  ancient  tiines 
8ota  was  the  birthpbbe  of  the  Decii,  Attilins  Besnlus,  and  Lncins 
Ifnmmtus ;  and  of  its  mmlem  celebrities  Cardinal  Baronins  la  one. 
The  now  mined  abbey  church  of  San  Donienioo,  founded  in  1104 
on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Liri  above  the  town,  is  believed  to  oceupy 
the  site  of  Cicero's  family  villa  and  birthplace.  It  consiated  ot  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  all  ending  in  circular  apsea. 

SOR.\U,  an  industrial  town  and  railway  junction  in 
the  south  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  is  situated  54  mil«  to 
the  south-east  of  Frank  fort-on-the-Odcr,  and  not  far  from 
the  Silesian  border.  Said  to  be  one  o^  the  oldest  towns 
in  Lower  Lusatia,  Sorau  contains  a  number  of  ancient 
buildings,  among  which  the  most  prominent  are  several 
of  the  churches  (one  dating  from  1204),  the  town-house, 
built  in  1260,  and  the  old  palace  of  1207.  The  new  palace 
was  erected  in  1711.  The  varied  manufactures  of  the  town 
comprise  cloth,  linen,  wax  candles,  starch,  bone-meal,  kc 
The  population,  3764  in  1816,  was  13,668  in  1885,  up- 
wards of  12,000  of  them  being  Lutherans. 

Sorau  is  said  to  have  existed  in  840  and  to  have  belboged  to  the 
abbey  of  7nlda  till  the  12th  century.  It  received  town-rights  in 
1200.  Witb  the  surrounding  district,  known  as  the  barony  of 
Soma,  it  became  the  seat  of  successive  noble  families  ;  snd  in  1400 
it  was  united  with  the  barony  of  Triebel.  The  last  count  of 
Promnits,  whoee  ancestor  had  nurchased  both  baronies 'from 
Frederick  of  Boh<«mia  in  1556,  sola  them  to^  the  elector  of  Saxony 
for  an  annuity  of  12,000  thalers  (£1800).  In  1816  Ssxony  had  to 
cede  them  to  Prussia,  after  holding  them  for  fdiy  years. 

SOBBOKNE,  the  name  formerly  borne  by  the  old 
laculty  of  theology  in  Paris,  and  now  applied  to  the  seat 
of  the  aoadimie  of  tiiat  city  and  of  the  three  faculties  of 
theology,  science,  and  literature.  (See  Feakci,  vol.  ia. 
p.  513 ;  Pabk,  vol  zviii.  p.  281 ;  and  Univxbsitikb.) 
The  Sorbonne  owes  its  origin  and  its  name  to  Robert  de 
Sorbon,  a  poor  priest  of  Champagne,  who^  arriving  in  Paris 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  atuined 
liigb  repute  by  his. sanctity  and  eloqnence,  and    was 


appointed  by  the  king  to  be  his  chaplain.  Assisted  by 
royal  liberality,  he  built  upon  Mont  Sainte-Genevi^ve  a 
modest  establishment  in  which  were  accommodated  seven 
priests  charged  with  the  duty  of  teaching  theology  gratuit- 
ously; to  thb  he  added  a  coUege  of  preparatory  studies,  all 
under  the  direction  of  a  proviscr,  under  whom  was  an  annual 
prior  who  had  the  actual  management  The  new  institu- 
tion  was  authorized  by  letters  patent  of  1255,  and  canonic- 
ally  sanctioned  by  Pope  Alexander  lY.  in  1259.  Destined 
originally  for  poor  students,  the  Sorbonne  soon  became  a 
meeting-place  for  all  the  students  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
who  resorted  thither  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  most 
learned  theologians  of  the  period, — Quillatmie  de  Saint- 
Amour,  Rndes  de  Douai,  Laurent  TAnglais^  Pierre  d'Ailly. 
At  the  close  of  the  century  it  was  organized  into  a  full 
faculty  of  theology,  and  under  this  definitive  form  it  con- 
ferred bachelor's,  licentiate's,  and  doctor's  degrees,  and  the 
severity  of  its  examinations  gave  an  exceptional  value  to  its 
diplomas.  The  so<»lled  "  th^e  Sorbonique,  "  instituted 
tovrards  the  beginning  of  the  I4th  century,  became  the 
type  of  its  order  by  the  length  and  difficulty  of  its  tests. 
Ultimately  the  professors  of  the  Sorbonne  came  to  be 
resorted  to^  not  only  for  lectures  and  examinations,  but  also 
for  dogmatic  decisions  and  judgments  in  canon  law;  the 
clergy  of  Prance  and  of  the  whole  Catholic  world  had 
recourse  to  them  in  difficult  cases,  and  the  Curia  Romana 
itself  more  than  once  laid  its  doubts  before  them,  giving 
them  the  title  of  **  Concilium  in  Gallia  subsistensi  "  The 
Sorbonne  took  a  leading  part  in  the  religious  discussions 
which  agitated  France  during  the  16th  and  18th  centuriea^ 
and  its  influence  thus  inevitably  extended  to  political 
qiieetions.  During  the  insanity  of  Charles  YL  it  helped 
to  bring  about  the  absolution  of  Jean  Sans-Fecfr  for  the 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  demanded  and  supported  the  condemnation  of  Joan  of 
Arc;  during  the  Reformation  it  was  the  animating  spirit 
of  all  the  persecutions  directed  against  Protestants  and 
unbelievers :  without  having  advised  the  massacre  of  St 
BaKholomew,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  justify  it,  and  it  in- 
flamed the  League  by  its  vigorous  anathemas  against  Henry 
IIL  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  hesitating  to  recognize  the 
latter  even  after  his  abjuration.  From  this  point  dates 
the  beginning  of  its  decadence,  and,  when  Richelieu  in  1629 
ordered  the  reconstruction  of  its  church  and  buildings,  the 
following  prophetic  couplet  was  circulated — 

Instanrata  ruet  jamjam  Sorbona.    Caduca 
Dnm  fail,  inconcnssa  ateUt ;  renovata  periblt. 

The  declaration  of  the  clergy  in  1682,  which  it  subscribed, 
proved  fatal  to  its  anthof ifey  with  the  Curia  Romana ;  it 
revived  for  a  short  time  under  Louis  XY.  during  the 
struggle  against  Jansenism,  but  this  was  its  last  exploit ; 
it  was  suppressed  like  the  old  universities  in  1790.  To 
the  Sorbonne  belongs  the  glory  of  having  introduced 
printing  into  France  iu  1469 :  within  its  precincts  it 
assigned  quarters  for  Ulric  Gering  and  two  companions 
in  which  to  set  up  their  presses. 

When  the  university  of  France  was  organized  in  1808 
the  Sorbonne  became  the  seat  of  the  acndhnU  of  Paris ; 
^and  between  1816  and  1821  the  faculties  of  theology, 
science,  and  literature  were  installed  tbere  with  their 
libraries.  All  the  great  university  functions  are  held 
within  its  great  amphitheatre  Since  1861  there 'has 
annually  been,  held  in  the  Sorbonne  at  Easter  an  official 
congress  in  which  are  represented  the  learned  societies 
of  the  departments :  there  are  five  sections — ^those  of 
archeology,  history,  the  moral  and  political  sciences,  the 
physical  sciences,  geography,— which  hold  separate  sittings. 
The  fine  arts  form  a.  sixth  section,  with  a  special  organ- 
ization. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne,  pro- 
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leeted  hj  Napoloon  IIL,  was  begun  in  1884,  noder  the 
aorchitectaral  direction  of  N6not  The  old  church  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Richelieu  is  to  be  retained  on  account 
of  its  artistic  merit 

SORGHUM.    See  Millet. 

SORIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Logrofio,  E.  by  Saragoesa,  S.  by  Guadalajara, 
and  W.  by  Segovia  and  Burgos ;  the  area  is  3836  square 
miles.  It  is  a  bleak  and  lofty  region,  being  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  mountains.  A  range  of  low  sierras  on  the 
north,  and  the  '^eat  Sierra  de  Moncayo  on  the  east, 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Duero  (Douro)  from  that  of 
the  Ebro,  while  on  the  south  it  is  divided  from  that  of  the 
Tagus  by  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Guadarrama.  The 
whole  of  the  province  belongs  to  the  region  watered  by  the 
Duero  and  its  affluents.  This  river  rises  in  the  northern 
mountains,  and  tniverses  the  province  in  a  circuitous 
course,  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west  The  other 
rivers  are  mostly  affluents  of  the  Duero,  such  as  the 
Tuerto,  San  Pedro,  &c ;  but  a  few  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ebro  have  their  sources  within  the  limits  of  the 
province.  The  soil  is  not  remarkable  for  fertility ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  large  proportion  of  the  area  is  occupied  with 
barren  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  There  are,  however,  in  some  places 
extensive  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech ;  while  in  others 
there  are  large  tracts  of  pasture  land,  on  which  numbers 
of  cattle^  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared.  Grain  and  veget- 
ables are  raised,  but  neither  of  very  good  quality  nor  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population. 
The  climate  is  cold  and  dry,  and  the  scenery  grand,  but 
not  very  pleasing  in  its  charaeter.  Most  of  the  people  are 
employed  in  farming  and  rearing  cattle ;  but  the  cutting 
and  sawing  of  timber  and  the  preparation  of  charcoal  also 
occupy  a  considerable  number.  There  is  a  great  want 
of  roflkds  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and  commerce  is 
consequently  very  limited.  Fine  wool  was  formerly  an 
important  production  of  the  province ;  but  of  late  years  Jt 
has  considerably  fallen  off.  The  only  important  article 
of  trade  at  present  is  timber,  which  is  sent  to  Madrid  and 
Aragon.  Soria  is  divided  into  five  partidoe  jodiciales  and 
345  ayuntamientoo.  The  population  was  returned  in  1877 
as  153,654.  There  is  a  bishop  (suffragan  of  Burgos),  resi- 
dent at  Osma.  The  only  town  of  more  than  5O0ND  inhab- 
itants is  Soria. 

SORIA,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  a  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Duero,  113  miles  north-east  of 
Madrid,  is  an  ancient  town,  still  surrounded  by  walls 
which  were  built  in  the  13th  century.  It  contains  several 
squares,  in  one  of  which  stand  the  court-house  and  prisons 
and  in  another  the  salacious  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Go- 
maia.  The  churches  of  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Nicolas, 
the  cloisters  of  the  coflvent  of  San  Juan,  and  several  other 
ecclesiastical  buildings  are  fine  specimens  of  Romanesque 
work  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  population 
is  chiefly  agricultural;  but  there  are  also  flour-mills, 
tanneries,  potteries,  ice. ;  and  some  trade  in  timber,  wool, 
and  fruit  is  carried  on.  Three  and  a  half  miles  distant  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia.  But  few  traces  of  the 
old  city,  however,  remain.  A  railway  has  long  been  pro- 
jected between  Soria  and  Calatayud,  upon  the  Madrid  and 
Saragoesa  line.     The  population  in  1877  was  6286. 

SORREL.     See  Hokticultusk,  yoL  ziL  p.  288. 

SORRENTO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  that  separates  the  Bay 
of  Naples  from  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  about  1 J  miles  to  the 
east  of  Oapo  di  Sorrento^  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Neptune.  Sorrento  contains  only  a  few  unimportant 
remains  of  the  magnificent  buildings  which  made  it  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  a  finer  city  than  Naples ;  and  its  present 


prosperity  depends  mainly  on  the  reputation  it  enjoys  as 
a  summer  watering-place,  with  a  delightful  and  healthy 
climate,  and  situated  amid  picturesque  coast  scenery.  Tho 
chief  local  industry  is  the  inlaying  of  wood.  In  ancient 
limes  the  Surrentine  wines  had  a  great  repute.  Tho 
population  was  4254  in  1861  and  6089  ir  1881. 

Surrentnm  was  of  rery  ancient  origin,  but  it 'does  not  appear 
frequency  in  history.  A  famous  temple  of  Minerva  stood  on  the 
Promoutorium  Sarrentinnm  (now  Punta  della  Campanella).  In 
156&  the  corsair  Pialy  attacked  the  town  and  carried  off  2000 
priaoners.  Statins  celebrated  the  delights  oC  the  Surrentine  rilU 
owned  by  his  friend  PoUins  Felix;  it  was  at  Sorrento  that 
Bernardo  Taaao  wrote  his  Amadigi ;  and  Torq^ato  Tasso  was  born 
in  the  town  in  1544. 

SOSIQENES,  the  astronomer  who  was  employed  by 
Julius  Caesar  to  reform  the  Roman  calendar,  46  B.G.  (see 
Calbndab).  Of  his  life  nothing  further  Lb  known,  with 
the  exception  of  two  references  to  him  by  Pliny,  which 
show  that  he  left  some  astronomical  treatises.  The  chief 
one  IB  as  follows : — 

"Tree  antem  fnere  aecta,  Chald«a,  iEgyptia,  Oraoa.  His 
addidit  quartam  apud  noa  Ciesar  dictator  annoa  ad  solis  corsum 
redigens  singnlos,  Bosigene  perito  scientic  ejus  adhibito  ;  eteaipsa 
ratio  postea  comperto  errore  correeta  eat,  ita  ut  XII.  annis  con- 
tinuis  non  intercalaretnr,  qoia  ccB^erat  sidera  annus -morari  qui 
priua  antecedebat  Et  Sosigenee  ipoe  trinis  commentationibns, 
qnamqnam  diligontior  ceteris,  non  oessaTit  tamen  addubitare  ipso 
semet  corrigendo.** — H.  N.,  xriiL  25. 

From  another  passage  (H,  JT.,  ii.  8)  we  infer  that 
Sosigenes  maintained  that  Mercury  moved  in  an  epicycle 
about  the  sun ;  this  doctrine  is  referred  to  by  his  contem- 
porary Cicero,  and  it  was  also  that  of  the  Egyptians  (see 
ProLxmr).  Sosigenes  is  commonly  called  an  Egyptian 
and  a  Peripatetic,  but  this  lias  arisen  from  his  having  been 
confounded  with  a  Peripatetic  philooopher  of  the  same 
name  who  lived  in  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
who  will  be  briefly  noticed  below.  It  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  he  was  a  Greek  of  Alexandria^  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  (1)  Cassar  had  just  returned  victorious  from 
his  Alexandrian  expedition,  which  occupied  parts  of  the 
years  48  and  47  B.a,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  Sosi- 
genes, he  settled  the  chronological  question.  (2)  We  learn 
from  Plutarch  ((7««.,  59)  that  "CiBsar  laid  the  problem 
(vi^.,  the  correction  of  the  calendar)  before  the  ablest 
philosophers  and  mathematicians,"  and  at  that  time  the 
school  of  Alexandria  was  world-famous.  (3)  We  know 
that  Cassar  was  himself  a  diligent  student  of  astronomy. 
Lucan,  in  a  passage  which  refers  to  his  cor^tion  of  the 
calendar,  represents  him  as  saying  that  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  cam^iaigns  he  had  always  found  time  for  astrono- 
mical pursuits : — 

"  media  inter  praalia,  semper 

Stellamm  casliqae  plagia  sunoriMiue  vacavi'; 

Keo  mens  Eudozi  vincetnr  Fastious  annus.*' — z.  185-7. 

(4)  Macrobius  says  that  Csraar  wrote  a  work  on  the  motion 
of  the  stars^  and  expressly  states,  moreover,  that  he  derivd 
from  the  Egyptian  schools  his  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  also  what  he  required  for  the  correction  of  the 
calendar.^  (5)  CsBsar's  arrangement  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  reform  of  the  Egyptian  calendar  in  the  year  238 
RC.  under  Ptolemy  IIL  Euergetes,  a  fact  which  remained 
unknown  until  the  discovery  of  the  Decree  of  Canopus  by 
Lepeius  at  Sanor  Tanis  in  Egypt  in  the  year  1866. 

Zeller  {Phil  d.  Or.,  voL  iiL  part  1,  2d  ed.,  p.  705-6,  note  of  p. 
708,  and  n.  694,  note  3),  and  after  him,  but  m  a  more  complete 
manner,  Th.  H.  Martin  {AnnaU§  de  la  Faculty  dcs  Lottres  de 
Bonleaux,  2*  fasc.,  1870),  have  shown,  in  opposition  to  tho  prevail- 
ing opinion,  which  had  been  formerly  held  by  Zeller  himself,  that 

>  "  Nee  inimm  si  hno  digeries  monmni  reprehemdonis  evastt,  cui 
arcessita  est  ab  .£gypto  postremn  oorrectionis  anctoritaa.  Nam  Julias 
Cauar,  ut  siderum  motns,  de  qnibus  non  indoctos  libros  reliqnit,  ab 
iBgj'ptii^  disciplinis  baudt,  ita  hoc  quoquo  ez  eadem  institutlone 
mutuatus  est,  ut  ad  solis  cuisom  flniendi  anni  tempus  extenderet**— 
Sat,  I  16. 
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t1i€  sabjoct  of  this  arttcio  bas  nothing  in  common  but  the  name 
witli  Soviji^nes  the  Peripatetic  philoao|)Aer,  author  of  a  work  on 
restituent  spheres  (j€0vty4nit  Ttpl  r^p  knXvrrovaw  f^^pwr]), 
which  is  referred  to  by  Proclus  (Hppotjfp.,  ^  111,  cd.  Ualma)  and 
followed  by  Simplicius  in  his  CommgHlary  on  the  treatise  of 
Aristotle,  Ve  CmlOf  author  also  of  some  other  works,  and  master  of 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  2d  and 
bcftinninff  of  the  8d  century  after  Christ,  and  who  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle. 

SOTO.    See  Db  Soto. 

SOUBISE,  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  Due  db  (e,  1589- 
1641),  was  the  second  son  of  Ren^  XL,  Vicomte  de 
Rohan,  and  Catherine  de  Farthenay,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  the  soldier- writer  Henri  de  Rohan  (g.v.). 
The  seignenry  of  Soabiso  came  to  the  Rohans  through 
Catherine,  and  Benjamin  took  the  title  as  her  second  son. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  does  not  seem  to  be  known, 
bat  it  is  believed  to  be  1589.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ahip  as  a  soldier  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  in  the 
Low  Countries.  But  he  hardly  becomes  an  historical 
character  before  1621,  when  the  religious  wars  once  more 
broke  out  in  France.  He  and  his  brother  Rohan  were  the 
soul  of  the  Huguenot  party, — the  elder  brother  chiefly 
teking  command  on  land  and  in  the  south,  Soubise  in  the 
west  and  along  the  sea-coast  His  exploits  in  the  conflict 
liave  been  sympathetically  related  by  his  brother,  who,  if 
be  was  not  quite  a^  impartial  witness,  was  one  of  the  best 
military  critics  of  the  time.  Soubise's  chief  performance 
was  a  singularly  bold  and  well-conducted  attack  (in  1625) 
OD  the  royalist  fleet  in  the  river  Blavet  (which  included 
the  cutting  of  a  boom  in  the  face  of  superior  numbers 
after  a  style  suggestive  of  the  best  days  of  the  English 
navy)  and  the  occupation  of  Oleron.  Soubise  commauded 
at  Rochelle  during  the  famous  siege,  and  if  we  may  believe 
his  brother  the  failure  of  the  defence  and  of  the  English 
attack  on  Rh4  was  mainly  due  to  the  alternate  obstinacy 
of  the  townsfolk  and  the  English  commanders  in  refus- 
ing to  listen  to  Soubise's  advice.  When  surrender  became 
inevitable  he  fled  to  England,  which  he  had  previously 
▼iatted  in  quest  of  succour.  He  died  in  1641,  and  hu 
title  afterwards  served  as  the  chief  second  designation 
^not  for  heirs-apparent,  but  for  the  chief  collateral  branch 
for  the  time  being)  of  the  house  of  Rohan-Chabot,  into  • 
which  the  older  Rohan  honours  were  carried  by  his  niece 
Marguerite  four  years  after  his  death. 

SOUBISE^  Chablbs  db  Rohan,  Fringe  db  (1715- 
1787),  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  grandson  of  the  Prin- 
eesse  de  Soubise,  who  is  known  to  history  as  one  of  the 
mistreflUMS  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  bom  in  Pans  on  July  15, 
1715.  He  accompanied  Louis  XV.  in  the  campaign  of 
1744-48,  and  attained  high  military  rank,  which  he  owed 
more  to  his  courtiership  than  to  his  generalship.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  through  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  24,000  men,  and  on  4th  November 
1757  he  sustained  the  crushing  defeat  of  Rossbach  (see 
▼oL  ix.  pp.  588-591,  where  also  some  subsequent  and 
more  favourable  episodes  of  his  military  career  are  briefly 
indicated).  After  1763  he  lived  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
courtier  in  Paris,  dying  on  July  4,  1787. 

SOUDAN,  or  StviN  {BiUd  ee-StidAn,  "Country  of  the 
Blacks  *^t  ft  term  applied  by  medinval  Arab  geographers  to 
the  region  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  mainly  inhabited 
by  peoples  of  Negro  blood,  hence  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
pressions Nigritia,  Negroland,  at  one  time  current  amongst 
European  writers.  It  lies  mainly  between  5*  and  18*  N. 
tat.,  consequently  entirely  within  the  tropics,  and  in  its 
widBSt  sense  stretches  right  across  the  continent  from 
Gape  Yerd  on  the  Atlantic  to  liassowah  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Bat  the  term  is  more  usually  restricted  to  the  region 
boutided  N.  by  the  Sahara,  S.  by  Upper  Guinea  and  the 


lancts  draining  to  the  Congo  basin,  W.  and  E.  by  Sene- 
gambia  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  respectively  (see 
voL  i.  plate  II.).  Within,  these  limits  it  has  an  extreme 
length  of  about  3000  miles'  between  the  Senegal  river  and 
Abyssinia,  extending  southwards  at  some  points  660  miles, 
with  a  total  area  of  perhaps  2,000;000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  approximately  estimated  at  from  80  to  90 
millions.  From  the  arid  and  sandy  northern  wastes  to 
the  well-watered  and  arable  Soudanese  lands  the  transi- 
tion is  effected  by  an  intermediate  zone  of  level  grassy 
steppes^  partly  overgrown  with  mimoeas  and  acacias,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  about  60  miles,  between  17*  and  18* 
N.  lat.,  but  towards  the  centre  reaching  as  far  south  as 
15*  N.  Excluding  this  somewhat  uniform  transitional 
zone,  the  Soudan,  properly  so  called,  may  be  described  as 
a  moderately  elevated  region,  diversified  with  extensive 
open  or  rolling  plains,  level  plateaus,  and  even  true  high- 
lands, •'e8i)ecially  in  the  south-west  It  constitutes  three 
distinct  hydrographic  systems,  corresponding  to  the  three 
main  physical  divisions  of  Western  Soudan,  draining 
through  the  Niger  southwards  to  the  Atlantic;  Central 
Soudan,  draining  to  the  great  central  depression  and  land- 
locked basin  of  Lake  Tchad;  and  Eastern  (Egyptian) 
Soudan,  draining  through  the  Nile  northwards  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Between  these  systems  the  chief  water- 
partings  are— (1)  the  M arrah  Mountains  of  Dar-Fur,  whence 
flow  the  Bahr  es-SalAmit  west  to  the  Shari,  and  numerous 
intermittent  wadies  east  to  the  Nile ;  (2)  the  Monbuttu 
uplands  (Mount  Baginze),  separating  the  western  head- 
streams  of  the  White  Nile  from  the  Welle  (Bahr  Kuta), 
which,  according  to  the  latest  information,  flows,  not  to 
the  Shari  as  Schweinfurth  supposed,  but  to  the  Congo 
through  the  Mbangi;  (3)  the  so-called  "Kong''  Moun- 
tains^ dividing  the  Niger  basin  from  the  Yolta  and  other 
streams  flowing  in  independent  channels  south  to  the 
Qulf  of  Guinea.  The  Adamawa  highlands,  culminating 
in  Mount  Alantika  (9000  to  10,000  feet),  do  not  form  a 
divide,  as  was  supposed,  between  the  Binue  (the  main 
eastern  tributary  of  the  N.'ger)  and  the  Logon  and  other 
streams  flowing  east  to  the  Shari  (the  great  southern  afflu- 
ent of  Lake  Tchad).  Flegel,  who  has  recently  explored  the 
upper  course  of  the  Binue,  found  that  it  sweeps  right  round 
the  east  foot  of  Mount  Alantika,  and  is  even  navigable 
round  thb  bend  and  some  way  southwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  central  hydrographic  system  of  Lake  Tchad  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  size  since  Lupton,  Grenfell,  and 
other  recent  explorers  have  made  it  evident  that  the  Bahr- 
Kuta  (Welle)  flows  not  to  the  Shari  but  to  the  Congo 
basin.  The  Shari  basin,  which  is  now  known  not  to  reach 
farther  south  than  about  6*  N.  lat,  may  even  be  almost 
considered,  physically  as  well  as  politically,  as  subsidiary 
to  the  Niger  hydrographic  system,  for  there  are  indications 
that  the  Logon  once  flowed  into  tlie  Binue  by  the  Mayo- 
KebbL  Tjie  Mayo-Kebbi  is  a  long  flat  trough  or  valley 
in  9^  30'  N.  lat,  with  a  level  swamp  at  the  bottom  receiving 
as  a  backwater  the  overflow  of  the  Logon,  and  also  draining 
through  the  Binue  to  the  Niger.  By  canalizing  the  Mayo- 
Kebbi  the  Binue  and  Shari  basins  might  be  permanently 
connected,  in  which  case  the  Niger  system  would  afford 
a  navigable  waterway  from  the  Qulf  of  Guinea  to  the 
southernmost  limits  of  BaghirmL 

From  the  Kong  highlands,  some  of  whode  peaks  appear 
to  attain  elevations  of  6000  to  7000  feet,  Wedtem  Soudan 
falls  gradually  towards  the  north  and  north-east  down  to 
the  Great  Desert,  where  the  city  of  Timbuktu  still  nuiin- 
tains  an  altitude  of  7 70  feet  above  sea-level  (Lenz).  South- 
east of  the  Niger  the  land  rises  in  terraces  of  1000  and 
even  3000  feet,  above  which  isolated  crests  range  from 
5000  to  9000  feet  This  little-known  western  highland 
region,  comprised  between  the  Binue  and  the  lower  Niger, 
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and  extending  from  Adamawa  to  the  Caineroons  on  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  corresponds  with  the  eastern  highUnd 
region  of  Abysrinia,  lying  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Tagaxze  and  dominating  the  Hod  Sea.  North  of  Adamawa 
the,  land  falls  rapidly  down  to  the  vast  depression  of 
Central  Soudan,  whose  lowest  part  is  flooded  with  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tchad  (Chad  or  Tsad),  the  largest  area 
of  inland  drainage,  next  to  the  Aral-Caspian  basin,  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  This  freshwater  lacustrine  de- 
pression, usually  10,000  square  miles  in  extent^  ex^iands 
to  40,000  and  oven  50,000  square  miles  when  swollen  by 
the  flood- waters  of  its  great  feeders, — the  Logon-Shari 
from  the  souili  and  the  Koma'lugu  from  the  west  From 
the  Tchad  depression,  which  is  still  1150  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  ground  rises  again  eastwards  in  the  direction  of 
Wadai  and  Dar-Fur,  to  heights  of  3000  feet  and  upwards, 
culminating  in  the  volcanic  Jebel  Marrah  (6000  feet), 
which  forms  the  natural  eastern  limit  of  Central  Soudan, 
and  the  great  divide  between  the  Tchad  and  Nile  basins. 
But  politically  the  line  between  Central  and  Bastem 
Soudan  is  usually  drawn  more  to  the  west  along  the  con- 
ventional frontiers  of  Wadai  and  Dar-Fur,  the  latter  pro- 
vince, although  never  completely  reduced,  being  claimed 
as  part  of  Egyptian  Soudan.  This  region  constitutes  two 
distinct  physioJ  divisions, — the  first  comprising  the  pro- 
vinces of  Dar-Fur  and  Kordofan,  bounded  E.  by  the  White 
Nile  and  S.  by  the  Bahr  el-Arab,  a  tableland  in  which  the 
steppe  formation  predominates,  while  the  second  is  skirted 
east  t)y  the  Bahr  el-Jebel  and  stretches  from  the  Bahr 
el-Arab  southwards  to  the  Monbuttu  uplands,  a  vast  plain 
watered  by  the  numerous  south-western  headstreams  pf  the 
White  Nile.  This  plain  rises  gradually  towards  the  south 
and  south-west  to  the  highlands,  which  appear  to  culmin- 
ate in  Mount  Baginze,  and  which  form  the  water-parting 
between  the  Nile  and  Congo  basins,  included  in  Eastern 
Soudan  is  also  the  extensive  plain  of  Senaar,  stretching 
from  the  Nile  eastwards  to  the  Abyssinian  uphinds,  and 
rising  southwards  to  the  Fazokl  and  Berta  highlands. 

The  prevailing  geological  formations  are  the  crystalline  rocks, 
GQch  as  granites,  dioritee,  slates,  gneiss,  andorlpring  the  old  and  new 
allnvia  of  tiie  plaios,  and  found  associated  with  sandstones  in  the 
highlands.  In  €he  Kong  Mountains  the  granites  underlie  the 
sandstones^  hat  in  the  Taoal^  po^V  (South  Kordofan)  the^  |mss 
over  to  porphyries  and  syemteSiUiterspened  with  extensive  diorites 
and  auriferous  quartz  veins,  volcanic  rocks  (hssalts,  lavas,  tufas) 
appear  to  be  restricted  to  the  isolated  Defafaung  and  Alantika 
Mountains  (Adamawa),  although  eolfataru  occur  in  the  Tagal^ 
district,  where  sulphur  abounda  Mineral  waters  are  also  found  in 
Dar-Fur  and  Adamawa.  The  most  widely  diffused  minerale  are 
iron  and  copper,  the  oxides  of  iron  occurring  almost  everywhere 
from  the  White  Nile  to  the  Niger,  while  pure  copper  is  met  espe- 
dally  in  Dar^Pur  and  Fertit  Gold  is  chiefly  restricted  to  the 
Tnali  and  Kong  Mountains,  Bambarra,  and  Adamawa  {  and  lead, 
anUmony,  and  tin  '  are  confined  to  a  few  isolated  diitricts. 
Oharactaristio  is  the  apparently  totsl  absence  of  limestones,  coal, 
salt,  and  natron,  the  supplies  a  salt  being  imported  mainly  from 
the  Sahara.  E^rt,  however,  speaks  of  a  laige  lake  in  the  Jebel 
Marrah,  from  which  salt  is  obtained. 

The  dimate  of  Soudan  ii  distinetly  tropical,  with  two  well-defined 
seasons,  hot  and  rainy  from  April  or  May  to  Ocfc>ber,  warm  and 
dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  fbrmer  is  accompanied  by 
tremendous  thunderstorms  and  continuous  downpours  ilnahiDg  aU 
the  khots.  wadies,  and  other  witt6roouTS9S,  flooding  large  tracts 
along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Shari,  Logon,  Komadugu,  and  Niger, 
and  interrupting  the  communications  for  weeks  together  in 
Daghirmi  and  Bomu.  Before  the  rains  set  in  the  glass  seldom  falls 
below  08*  or  100*  F.,  rising  at  noon  to  104*,  while  the  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Knka  (Bomu)  is  about  83*  F.  But  in  the  dry  season 
it  Ib  often  lowered  to  68*  or  60*,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  cool 
nortb-eest  winds  water  often  freezes  on  the  uplands,  snow  (alls  in 
Dar-Fur,  and  fires  are  kept  up  in  the  houses  in  the  central  districts 
of  Kaoo.  The  chief  ailments  are  sgue  and  other  marsh  fevers  in  the 
low-lying  tracts  subject  to  inundations,  the  Gninearworm,  cutaneous 
disesses,  and  leprosy.  The  ftven  are  dangerous  slike  to  Bnropeans 
and  natives. 

An  esubenuit  forest  vegetation  is  favoured  by  the  rich  alluvial  soil 
and  tropical  heat  wherever  moisture  abounds.    Of  large  growths  tho 


most  •characteristic  and  widesproad  are— the  baobab  [Adaiuowd\ 
reaching  north  to  the  18th  (larallel  and  attaining  a  girth  of  80 
feet ;  the  spperb  deleb  palm,  ooTering  extensive  tracts  cstierially  in 
the  east,  where  it  grows  to  a  height  of  over  120  feet ;  the  shea  or 
butter  tree  {Baasia  InUyracea)^  in  the  Niger  basin  and  Kong  uplands; 
the  cotton- tree,  dura  palm,  tamarind,  several  varieties  of  euphorbias, 
acaciaa,  and  mimosas,  the  heglyg  {BalaniUs  mmpiiacajL  and  jerjak 
of  Wadai,  which  yields  a  kind  of  vegetable  hohey.  Owiuff  to  tho 
absence  of  salt  the  dato-palm  is  very  rare.     The  chief  caltivated 

Slants  are  cotton,  maize,  several  kinds  of  durrah  {Sorghum  vulgar; 
.  eemuum^  &c),  hemp,  tobacco,  ^urds,  water-melons,  iudigo  (of 
excellent  quality  and  growing  everywhere,  wild  snd  cultivated), 
and  lastly  the  guru  or  kola  nut  {Sterculia  aeuminnta  and  S.  maero- 
oarpa),  which  in  Soudan  takes  the  place  of  the  coffee  berry.  Cotton 
of  tlie  finest  quality  has  been  raised  on  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of 
Taka  and  Senaar. 

The  beasts  of  prey,  nowhere  very  nuniorous.  are  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  the  lion,  panther,  hynna,  and  jackaL  Elephants  in 
herds  of  400  or  500  frequent  the  swampy  distncts  about  Lake  *( chad, 
but,  are  not  found  farther  north  than  tho  12th  or  13tk  parallel. 
The  ordinary  African  rhinoceros  is  common,  and  the  rare  one- 
homed  species  appears  to  have  been  met  with  in  Wadai.  The  wild 
ass,  zebra,  giraffe,  and  antelopes  in  considerable  variety  abound  on 
the  eastern  steppe  lands,  and  endless  species  of  monkeys  in  the 
forest  districts.  Crocodiles,  some  of  great  size,  from  10  to  18  feet 
long,  infest  all  the  large  rivers,  the  saugwai,— a  web-footed  variety, 
oocurring  in  the  Niger.  The  hippopotamus  also  abounds  in  these 
waters,  which  teem  with  fishj  mostly  of  unknown  species.  These 
attract  numerous  flocks  of  waterfowl,— pelicans,  snoonbUls,  cranes, 
ducks,  and  many  unknown  species,  -in  the  Tcnad,  Fittri,  and 
other  districts  the  fish  are  captured,  dried,  and  exported  in  laige 
quantities  to  Fezzail  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Niger.  Flies  and 
mos<|uitoes  swarm  in  the  marshy,  and  locusts  in  the  dry  districts ; 
and  in  the  woodlands  insect  life  ia  represented  by  myriads  of  ter- 
mites and  some  very  large  spejcies  of  bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  beddes 
beetles  and  butterflies  in  considerable  variety. 

The  term  Bilad  es^^din  is  fully  justified  by  the  etlmical  oon- 
ditiona  of  this  region,  which  may  be  r^j^rded  as  the  true  home  of 
the  Negro  variety  of  mankind.  Here  this  still  eyerywhere  forms  the 
substratum  of  too  population,  constituting  the  distinct  aboriginal 
element,  in  many  places  exclusively,  in  others  intermingled  with 
foraign  intruders  from  the  north  and  east.  As  far  as  can  now  be 
determined,  these  intruders  belong  to  two  separate  branches  of  the 
Caucasio  stock — the  Hamitic  and  the  Semitic.  The  Hamitic  is 
re|>reeented  by  three  divisions— Fulahs,^  Tibus,  and  Berbers — all 
orwhom  arrived  in  remote  prehistorio  times ;  the  Semitic  by  one 
division — the  Arabs,  who  arrived  at  various  periods  since  the  spread 
of  Islam  in  North  Africa.  The  bulk  of  the  Arab  tribes  appear  to 
have  penetrated  from  the  Nile  basin  through  Kordofan  to  Dar-Fnr 
and  Wadai,  or  from  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  through  Fezzan 
and  across  the  Sahara  to  the  Tchad  basin,  and  hence  are  still  mostly 
restricted  to  the  central  and  eastern  districts.  Owing  to  their  later 
appearance  and  stronger  racial  sentiment  they  have  kept  mon 
aloof  from  the  surrounding  populations  than  tho  Hamites,  who 
have  everywhere  interminglod  with  the  aborifldnal  Negro  element 
The  result  is  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Soudan  are  of  a  very 
mixed  character,— more  or  less  pure  Negro  peoples  predominating 
in  the  Niger  basin,  in  Adamawa,  Baffhirmi,  Wadai,  parte  of  Dar- 
Fur  and  Kordofan,  and  in  the  Nile  basin  south  of  10*  north 
latitude;  half-caste  Negroes  and  Fulahs  especially  in  Western 
Soudan  ;  half-caste  Negroes  and  Berbers  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Western  and  Central  Soudan ;  half-caste  Negroes  and  Tihns 
/Dasas)  mainly  in  Kanem  and  Bomu;  true  Fulaha  scattered  in 
iwlated  groups  between  the  Niger  and  Tchad  basins  ;  true  Berbers 
(TuaregsT  in.  the  Timbuktu  and  Moassina  districts ;  tme  Arabs 
chiefly  in  Baghirmi,  Wadai.  Dar-Fur,  and  Kordofan. 

In  the  subjoined  table  of  the  chief  Soudanese  races  the  Negro 
divisions  have  little  mora  than  a  linguistic  value. 
JTtff  mid  Negroid  Ffoplm. 

MamOngou :  Maadinka,  lUlliika,  and  In  the  eait  Yasffarava,  the  domtaiaat 
FBoe  between  the  JoUte  (upper  Niger)  and  Kong  Movntalna,  trhere  their  ilapla 
and  harmoniona  apeaeh  la  erenrwhere  current  aa  the  chief  nedlnm  of  tetereoataa ; 
fine  Negro  type,  tall,  very  daric  complexion  from  coffee-brown  to  black,  long 
frlsslj  and  irooUj  hair ;  agrlcnltoriati  and  traders ;  moetly  Mohammedana  out- 
wardly; population  six  to  ciffht  nlUVmi.  Chief  mbdlTlaloa  tlie  Bambarraa. 
whose  g^tal  la  Scgo  on  the  Jollba ;  popnlatlon  8,000.000. 

1  Moat  ethnolofftata,  adopting  Fr.  UlUler'a  general  danMcatlon.  groap  the 
Fnlaha  with  the  NnUana  in  a  aeparate  dlrlalon  r'Naba-Fnlah  (amtly"X.  u^ 
daas  the  Tlboa  at  Necroei.  But  more  recent  reaearch  hat  ahown— <1)  that  the 
Fnlaha  and  Nnblana  dUfer  fundamentally  la  apeech  and  phyalqne,  the  former 
belncof  Cancasic  and  the  latter  of  Nefrotype  (Krante,  ROppel),  and  (f)  that  the 
true  TIbua,  the  Tedaa  of  TIbeatI  aa  dltUnguldied  f jrom  the  Dataa  or  aonthen  gnNqh 
are  not  Kegroea  but  Hamltea,  akin  to  the  Tnuvga  of  the  Wealen  Sahara, 
althouf^  the  two  langnagea  are  totally  distinct  (Naebtlgal).  Hie  TIba  langnafa 
haa  been  deecrlbed  aa  a  Negro  form  of  apeech  ;  bnt  thia  la  alao  a  mlataka.    It 


forma  an  Independent  Ungolsrie  groin,  the  oMeat  and  pnraat  hnndi  of  which  la 
'"  It  of  the  Noitbeni  Tedaa.  From  Tlbeetl  U  appeara  to  haTO  aprcad  aonthwaids 
to  Kanem  and  Boran,  where  the  Daaa,  Kanwl,  and  other  dIaleeia'baTe  beam 


expoaed  to  Negro  Inflnenoaa.  Had  Tlbu  been  origlaally  a  Neffro  lanfaage,  tls 
noat  prlmltlTe  form  would  he  found,  not  in  TIbf  ifl,  but  in  Sondan.  and  Its  pn>- 
Rieaa  would  huTe  been  tlieaee  nvrthwarda.  not  fram  tlte  Sahara  auuthwards. 


s  o  u  —  s  o  u 
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Jknrhgi  or  BenglMi  An  blatorlctl  nee  whose  tmvtre  rtretehed  in  the  lach 
•entarj  tnm  the  northern  bend  of  the  Nlfter  to  the  AtUuitk  and  Morocco  t 
■peeeh  of  o  noiMMylbibie  type,  itill  cnrreet  In  the  Timbuktu  dMrkt  and  oaaee 
of  Weetern  flehara;  popnhulon  2,000,000. 

ftwfte,  JfoMo,  Otarma :  Three  lUtlo  knovn  Keero  peoples  west  of  the  Klffsr, 
wrtthtai  ttao  greet  hcnd;  afflnltlee  vnecrtain  ;  form  semi-lndcpcndent  petty  itatos, 
^ipaiently  trfbotanr  to  Moaaabi*  and  Ounda 

JTwgte  or  ifii/S* :  Large  Negro  nation  along  both  sides  of  the  Niger  tnm  Rabba 
to  tbo  Btnne  oonflneoce,  subject  to  Gando. 

TbrsAa:  Powetfnl  Negro  people  betvean  lower  Xtfrcr  and  Dahomej;  eapftal 
nosla;  Mohammedans,  paicana,  and  Chriatlaiis  (ProtvHtantX 

MaUa:  The  chief  Kcgro  people  tn  Adamawa,  now  subject  to  tho  Fulahs; 
pgigipif  cBd  If  ohammedana. 

JtowHa :  Largest,  moet  widespread,  aild  Intelligent  of  all  the  Sudanese  Kegro 
peoples,  mainly  betweeb  the  Klgei*  and  l>onin ;  qpoech  rcry  muBlctil,  the  chief 
canmerdal  medium  In  Western  and  Central  Soudan,  and  cnrront  in  parts  of 
TripoUtaaa;  shows  dUtlnct  traces  of  Hamitic  Influences  (Krause)}  mostly 
ICoiiammedansL 

MMgu  or  Mata :  Widespread  Kegro  family  brtween  Lake  Tchad  and  Adamawa 
•nd  stxetcbing  east  to  the  Shari;  chief  sttbdlTlnlona— Mandara,  Uargi,  Logon, 
daanarcu,  MargoniL  Kcrlbina:  mostly  pngans  and  nncnitured. 

7«a«Mi  {BtidHma)  and  A'irrj :  Predatory  Negro  tribes  '^  the  Islands  of  Lake 
Tchad;  appear  to  be  reteted  to  the  Kolokos  or  Mekart  of  Lof;-n  and  Bomn  t  nominal 
Mohammedans;  population  S0,000l 

JtoffMrmi:  The  dominant  people  In  Baghlrmi;  cultured  Mohammedans;  rery 
Indnstitons  snd  skilled  weaTsrs  and  dyers;  population  over  a  million. 

Maba :  The  chief  Negro  natioa  In  Wadal.  iq^nly  In  the  Wfn  and  Abeshr 
dhtrfets,  about  the  headstreams  of  the  fiaiha. 

Fir  or  For :  The  dominant  laee  In  Dsr-Fur,  which  takes  Its  name  from  them ; 
akin  to  tlie  Nuhas;  chief  aubdlTiaion  Kunjara. 

Jfmba$ :  Large  Negro  nation ;  Jcbel  Nuba,  and  other  pi.  •%  of  Xordofan,  the  orig- 
inal atock  of  the  Nile  NuUans;  chief  snbdivialons— Kargo.  Kulfan.  KolaJI.  Tnaall. 

jra«ttc  Negrtm:  Shillnks.  DInkMS,  Bongos,  Baris,  A-Madl  (Hit tu),  and  many 
others  about  the  Bahr  el-Jebel  and  aonth-westem  tributaries  of  the  White  Nile. 

Fy^fi  A  very  mixed  Negroid  race,  Senear. 

SamitM^Purs  and  Mirtd. 

T^mt^ :  A  main  branch  of  the  Berber  race,  don>*nsnt  throughout  the  Weetem 
Sahara  and  southern  steppes ;  powerful,  eapedally  lu  the  lUnbuktn  district  end 
on  the  north  fnmtler  of  Bomu. 

aorUlka  or  Auwmtk :  Called  also  Sereknlt  or  Serrako.et,  i^^  **  white  peopto  **; 
lialf-csste  Tuareg  and  Negro  naikm  scattered  In  small  eommnnitles  from  the 
Mlgor  to  the  Atlantle,  and  nnmemus  eapedally  In  Senegambia  and  Moasslna; 
cultmred  MohamwedaDS,  and  actWe  traders. 

/WaAs :  The  moet  powerful,  intelligent,  and 
peoples ;  from  their  original  home  h   ' 

mpnaA  sfaiea  the  18th  century  tlirougliout  Western  and  Central  Sondan.  and  as  far 
cast  as  Dar>Fur,  ererywhere  propagating  Islam,  orerthrowlng  the  native  Hauasa 
nnd  other  states,  and  founding  new  kingdoms' In  the  Niger  basin,  in  Adamawa, 
and  Central  Soudan ;  are  called  Fellanl  bv  the  Hausaas,  Fnldn  bjr  the  Arabs, 
FelUta  by  the  Kanurl,  the  term  meaning  "  fair"  or  "  light  coloured  ;  pure  type, 
distinctly  Caucasic,  regutar  features,  long  bllbk  hair,  brown  or  ruddy  eobiplexlMi, 


tlllgent,  and  wMesproad  of  all  the  Sondan 
I  In  Senegambia  (Vuta-Toro,  Fnta-Jalk>)  hi 
igliout  Western  and  Central  Sondan.  and  as 
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Bgnres;  but  the  Isnirnage,  which  presents 
aUe  features',  shows  onnr  faint  tracea  of  Berber  Influence,  and  appears  on  the 
whole  to  be  cssentlslly  a  Kegro  form  of  speech,  ailopted  probably  during  realdenee 
from  the  remoteat  times  In  Kegroland:  popnlatlon  seven  to  eight 


The  s(iuth«rn  branch  of  the  tlbnn,  chiefly  hi  Kanem  and  northern 
Bonrat  type  and  qpeoeh  show  disrinet  Negro  Influences. 

KoHfmbm :  The  people  of  Kanem,  with  acttlementa  In  eastern  Bonn ;  also 
originally  Tlbn»,  but  betraying  stfll  mora  deckled  Kegro  Infloenee. 
*  Kamwri :  The  ruling  race  In  Bornu ;  qieech  a  development  of  Che  Dasa  and 
Kanem ;  type  half-caste  Tibu  and  Negro. 

IheifcAaa,  Arafe,  Etmrdi'.  Mixed  Tlbu  and  Negro  trlbee;  northein  Dar-Fv,  origin- 
ally  from  Borkn  and  Wanganya,  Eastern  Sahara :  speech  akhi  to  Dasa. 

Autdd  BoiHmim  Arab* :  In  Kanem. 

Anldd  lta»Mii,  MaMmtdi  South-east  of  Borira,  and  In  Da1^Por. 
aaJdmdt,  Aulid  Hamad :  Between  the  lower  Shari  and  Bahr  el-ObasA. 
Hamr^  Bamrdn :  Kordofan. 

KababUh :  -Qoatherds; "  widespread  aloog  weal  aldo  Nile,  from  Kordofan  to 
Dongola. 
Bakkdra :  **CowherdS{ "  sooth  of  the  Kahablsh  to  left  hank  of  Bahr  el-Anh. 

Politically  Western  and  Central  Sondan  are  divided  into  eisht 
independent  and  semi-independent  states,  which  in  their  oraer 
from  west  to  east  are  as  nncbr  : — 

JBambarrat  divided  into  two  nearly  eqoal  sections  oy  the  Joliha, 
wliich  traverses  it  from  sonth-west  to  north-east,  is  mled'by  the 
Kesro  Bambarras  of  Mandingo  stock.  It  has  recently  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  penetrating  eastwards  from  their 
possessions  on  tho  Senegal  The  capital  is  Sego,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Joliba. 

Moanina,  GandOt  SokoCo,  Adamawa^  the  four  so-called  "Fnlah 
States,"  occupy  the  Niger  bssin  between  Ba.abarra  and  the 
Binne  confluence,  the  whole  of  the  Binue  basin,  and  the  region 
lying  between  the  Ki^er  and  Bomu.  Moattina  (Massina)  lies  on 
both  hanks  of  the  Ingor  from  Bambarra  to  Kabara,  the  port  of 
Timbuktu,  and  is  Peopled  by  Fnlahs,  Bambarras,  and  Sonrhais ; 
capital  Hamda-Alahi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kiger,  below  Jenne, 
wnich  is  its  chief  trading  place.  Timbuktu,  with  surrounding 
district  constitutes  a  separate  territory  governed  by  a  kadia,  or 
hersditary  mayor,  who  lately  sent  an  envoy  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  French  protection  a^inst  the  rival  Tuareg  ana  Fulah 
tribes.  Oando,  so  called  from  its  capital  on  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Niger,  stretches  alomg  the  main  etream  southiR-ards  to  the 
Binne  confluence,  inclndinff  the  Nufe  territory  and  part  of  Tomba. 
The  lower  nart  is  extremelv  fertile,  abounding  in  cotton,  indigo, 
rice,  and  all  varieties  of  African  gffn^  It  comes  within  tne 
limits  of  the  region  over  which  the  British  protectorate  has  recentiy 
been  extended.  Besides  the  capital,  there  are  several  large  towns, 
such  as  Bida  (80,000  to  60,000  inhabitants)  in  the  north  ;  Babba 
(40,000  to  60,000),  head  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Niger,  and 
a  chief  Hation  on  the  great  trade  route  running  fron  Lagos  on  the 


Guinea  Coast  northwards  to  Gando  and  Sokoto  ;  Egga  (8000),  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  centre  of  the  British  trade ;  Lokoja, 
facing  the  Binue  confluence,  an  English  factory,  headquarters  of  an 
Anglican  mission  and  scat  of  a  Nc^  biHliop.  Sokoto,  sometimes 
spoKou  of  as  tlio  "  empire  of  Sokoto, '  is  tho  largest  and  most  power- 
ful of  all  tlio  SouiUneae  states,  stretchitiff  from  Gando  to  Bornu, 
and  from  tho  Binue  noithwarUa  to  the  Soliam  (see  Sokoto).  in  it 
are  abeorbod  all  tho  foinur  **  Hanssa  Statea,**  and  to  it  Adamawa  is 
also  tributary.  Tho  inhabitanta  nre  chiefly  Fulahs  and  Hansnos, 
intermixed  with  many  aboriginal  Kcgro  peoploa,  esiiecially  in  the 
south  and  south-east  The  land  is  generally  fertile,  yielding  rich 
crops  of  cereals,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  sngnr,  yams,  black  pepper, 
^ngor,  melona  Tlie  capital  and  residence  of  the  sultan  is  Sokoto, 
in  the  extreme  north-west  Other  large  towns  are— Katsena,  before 
the  Fulah  invasion  a  place  of  100,000  inhabitants,  now  reduced 
to  7000;  Kano,  in  Berth's  time  tho  **  London  of  Soudan,"  and  still 
with  50,000  souls  (Matteucci) ;  Wumu  (16,000) ;  Gombe,  in  the 
province  of  Calam  (20,000) ;  Yakoba,  or  Gam  n-Rauchi  (160,000) ; 
Keffi  Abd  es-Senga  (30,000),  in  Zegzcg,  a  gieat  centre  of  the  ivory 
trade,  and  convei^^ng  iioint  of  the  two  great  caravan  routes  from 
the  north  (Kano)  and  the  west  (Egga).  Adwnavx^,  so  named  from 
its  Fulah  con<^oeror  Adama«  and  formerly  known  as  Fumbina,  or 
**  Southland,**  is  raled  by  a  Fulah  vassal  of  Sokoto,  who  keeps  in 
subjection  the  Battas  and  innumerable  other  Negro  peoples;  it  lies 
between  Sokoto,  Bomu,  and  Baghirmi,  merging  southWsjtb  in  the 
unexplored  equatorial  region  back  of  the  Oameroons.  The  capital  ia 
Yola,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Alantika.  Adamawa  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  healthiest  regions  in  Africa,  splendidly 
diverslfled  with  lofty  highUnds,  fertile  valleys,  and  grassy  plains, 
overgrown  in  soma  places  with  forests  of  bananas,  baoba|;is,  and 
plantains,  in  others  yielding  abundant  harvests  of  ceresls,  cotton, 
and  indigo.  The  horses  and  cattle  introduced  by  the  Fulahs  thrive 
well  on  tne  rich  paaturos,  and  elephants  abound  in  tiie  woodlands. 

Bomu,  with  Kantm,  in  the  north,  now  reduced,  snd  the  tributary 
state  of  Xo^oii  in  the  south,  completely  encircles  Lake  Tchad,  except 
at  the  south-east  comer,  where  Baghiraai  is  wedged  in  between 
Logon  and  Wadai ;  it  is  mostiy  a  flat  low-lying  re^on  with  fertile 
plains  yielding  dnrrah,  maize,  cotton,  and  indigo,  watered  by 
the  Komadngu,  Loffon,  and  Shari,  all  of  which  ftood  their  banks 
for  miles  during  the  rainy  season.  The  ruling  race  are  the 
Kannri,  coltarea  bat  fanatical  Mohammedans  of  mixed  Tibu  and 
Ne^postook.  The  capital  of  Bomu  is  Kuka  (60,000  to  00,000  in- 
habitants),  near  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tchad,  a  great  centre  of  the 
Soudanese  trade  with  the  Sahara  and  Tripolitana,  and  terminus  of 
the  main  caravan  route  from  Murzuk  (Fezzan)  across  the  desert  to 
the  Tchad  basin :  the  capital  of  Logon  is  Logon-bimi,  residence  of  a 
vassal  prince.     Population  of  Bomn  estimated  at  6,000,000. 

Baghirmi^  a  Negro  state,  since  1871  tributary  to  Vadai,  oompriaM 
the  nch  and  well-watered  plains  of  the  lower  Shari,  with  nndeflned 
southem  limits.  Capital  Masena  ;  population  about  1,600.000,  of 
whom  three-fourths  Baghirmi,  the  rest  Kotokoa,  Fulahs,  and  Arabs. 

Wadai,  a  powerful  Mohammedan  state  occupying  the  whole 
region  between  Baghirmi  and  Kanem  in  the  west  and  Dar-Fur 
in  the  east,  and  claiming  exclusive  ivory  and  slave-hunting  rights 


dukhn,  durrah,  cotton,  indigo.  Population  four  to  six  millions, 
chiefly  Mabas  and  other  Negroea,  and  numerous  Arab  tribes,  with 
some  scattered  Baghirmi,  Fulah,  and  Kanuri  settlements. 

Eastem  Soudan,  comprising  Dar-Fur,  Kordofan,  Senear,  Taka, 
and  the  Negro  countries  on  the  White  Nile  and  its  south-western 
tributaries,  respectively  called  the  Equatorial  and  Bahr-Gazal  Pro- 
vinces, belonged  politically  to  Egypt  till  the  rebellion  of  the  late 
MahdL  Since  his  death  in  1886  most  of  these  provinces  appear  to 
have  lapsed  into  s  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  in  which  few 
vestiges  remain  of  the  peace  and  order  introduced  by  the  European 
oflScers  of  the  khedive.  The  Equatorial  Province,  however,  ana  the 
Snakin  district  have  been  exempt  from  these  troubles, — the  former 
being  still  held  till  1886  by  the  go  vomer,  Emin  Bey,  for  th<> 
khedive,  while  in  the  latter  the  natives  themselves  succeeded  in  th«* 
same  year  in  putting  down  the  "rebels.**  or  party  of  Osman  Digma. 
For  details  of  Eastern  Soudan,  see  articles  Nils,  Nubia,  and 
Sknaar.  (A.  H.  K.) 

SOULT,  Nicolas  Jiak  di  Dnv,  duke  of  Dalmatia 
and  marshftl  of  France  (1769-1851),  was  bom  at  Saint- 
Amans-la-Bastide  (now  in  department  of  the  Tarn),  on 
March  29,  1769,  and  was  the  elder  son  of  a  country  notary 
at  that  place.  He  was  fairly  well  educated,  and  intended 
for  the  bar,  but  his  father'ti  death  when  he  was  still  a  boy 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  royal  infantry  in 
1785.  His  superior  education  ensured  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  sergeant  after  six  years'  service,  and  in  July 
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1 791  he  became  instructor  to  the  first  battalion  of  volunteers 
of  the  Bas-Rhin.  He  served  with  his  battalion  iu  1792, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  liie  position  of  adjutant-general,  colonel, 
and  chief  of  the  staff  to  General  Lcfebvre.  Soult  it  was 
who  practically  directed  the  operations  of  Lefobvrc's  divi- 
sion in  1794,  and  after  the  battle  of  Flcurus  he  was  pro- 
moted general  of  brigade  by  the  representatives  on  mission. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  was  constantly  employed  in 
Germany  under  Jourdan,  Moreau,  Kleber,  and  Lcfebvre. 
The  attack  of  the  French  left  at  the  battle  of  AltenJcirchen, 
which  won  the  day,  was  directed  by  Soult,  and  in  1799  he 
was  promoted  general  of  division  and  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Switzerland.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  military  fame,  and  he  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Mass^na's  great  Swiss  campaign, 
and  especially  at  the  battle  of  Zurich.  He  accompanied 
Ma&s^na  to  Genoa,  and  acted  as  his  principal  lieutenant 
throughout  the  protracted  siege  of  that  city,  during  which 
he  operated  with  a  detached  force  without  the  walls,  and 
after  many  successful  actions  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Monte  Cretto  on  13th  April  1800.  The  victory 
of  Marengo  restoring  his  freedom,  he  received  the  command 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  1802 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  generals  commanding  the 
guard  o!  the  consuls.  Though  he  was  one  of  those  generals 
who  had  served  under  Moreau,  and  who  therefore,  as  a  rule, 
disliked  and  despised  Napoleon,  SouU  had  the  wisdom  to 
show  his  devotion  to  the  ruling  power ;  in  consequence  he 
"WW  in  August  1803  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  camp  of  BoulogncL  and  in  May  1804  he  was  piade 
one  of  the  first  marshals  of  France.  When  Napoleon 
decided  to  lead  the  troops  of  the  camp  of  Boulogne  into 
Germany,  Soult  took  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  and 
it  was  by  his  capture  of  the  heights  of  Pratzen  that  the 
great  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  decided.  He  played  a  great 
part  in  all  the  famous  battles  of  the  grand  army,  except 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  and  after  the  conchision  of  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  he  returned  to  France  and  was  created 
duke  of  Dalmatia.  In  the  following  year  he  ivas  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  2d  corps  of  the  army  Vith  which 
Napoleon  intended  to  conquer  Spain,  and  after'winning  the- 
battle  of  Gamonal  he  was  detailed  by  the  emperor  topursue 
Sir  John  Moore,  whom  he  only  caught  up  at  doruna^ 
For  the  next  four  years  Soult  remained  in  Spain,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  allude  to  his  most  important 
feats  of  arms.  In  1 809,  after  his  defeat  by  Sir  John  Moore, 
he  Invaded  Portugal  and  took  Oporto,  but,  deluded  by  the 
idea  of  becoming  king  of  Portugal,  he  neglected  to  advance 
upon  Lisbon,  and  was  eventually  dislodged  from  Oporto 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  After  the  battle  of  Talavera  he 
was  made  major-general  of  French  troops  in  Spain,  and  on 
12th  November  1809  won  the  great  victory  of  Ocana.  In 
1810  he  invaded  Andalusia,  which  he  speedily  reduced, 
with  the  exception  of  Cadiz.  In  1811  he  marched  north 
into  Estremadura,  and  took  Badajoz,  and  when  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army  laid  siege  to  it  he  marched  to  its  rescue, 
and  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Albuera  (16th  May).  In 
1812,  however,  he  was  obliged,  after.  Wellington's  great 
victory  of  Salamanca,  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  and  was  soon 
after  recalled  from  Spain  at  the  request  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  with  whom  he  had  always  disagreed.  In  March 
1813  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  4th  corps  of  the 
grand  army  and  commanded  the  centre  at  Liitzen  and 
Bautzen,  but  he  was  soon  sent,  with  unlimited  powers, 
to  the  south  of  France  to  try  and  repair  the  damages  done 
by  the  great  defeat  of  Vittoria.  His  campaign  there  is 
the  finest  proof  of  his  genius  as  a  general,  although  he  was 
repeatedly  defeated  by  the  English  under  Wellington,  for 
his  soldiers  were  but  raw  conscripts^  while  those  of 
Wellington  were  the  veterans  of  many  campaigns. 


Such  was  the  military  career  of  Marshal  Soult  His 
political  career  was  by  no  means  so  creditable.  After  the 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  deckred  himself  a  royalist, 
received  the  order  of  St  Louis,  and  acted  as  minister  for 
war  from  3d  December  1814  to  1 1th  March  1815.  When 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  Soult  at  once  declared  him- 
self a  Bonapartist,  and  acted  as  major-general  to  the 
emperor  in  the  campaign  of  Watcrloa  For  this  conduct 
he  was  exiled,  but  not  for  long,  for  in  1819  ho  w^s  recalled 
and  in  1820  again  made  a  marshal  of  France,  He  once 
more  tried  to  show  him^ielf  a  fervent  royalist  and  was  made 
a  peer  in  1827.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  made  out 
that  ho  was  a  partisan  of  Louis  Philippe  and  constitutional 
royalty,  and  served  as  minister  for  war  from  1830  to  1834, 
as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  London  for  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria  in  1838,  and  again  as  minister  for  war 
from  1840  to  1844.  In  1848,  when  Louis  Philippe  was 
overthrown,  Soult  again  declared  himself  a  republican. 
He  died  at  his  casUe  of  Soultberg  near  his  birthplace 
in  1851. 

iSOUND.    See  Aooustic&. 

SOUNDING  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  sea  has  been 
practised  from  very  early  times  for  purposes  of  navigation, 
out  it  b  only  since  the  introduction  of  submarine  tele* 
graphy  that  extensive  efforts  liave  been  made  to  obtain 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  contour  of  the  ocean-bed. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  last  century  a  few  deep  soundings 
were  recorded  in  various  parts  of  the  world :  Ellis  made 
one  in  1749  of  891  fathoms  ofiE  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa.  ^But  these^arly  results  ;nust  be  accepted  only  with 
great  caution,  for  the  methods  then  in  use  were  not  such 
as  to  ensure  accuracy  at  any  depth  greater  than  a  few 
hundred  fathoms.  Sir  John  Ross,  the  arctic  explorer,  was 
much  iu  advance  of  his  times  as  regarded  such  investiga^ 
tions ;  he  invented  a  "  deep-sea  clamm  "  for  bringing  up 
a  portion  of  the  bottom,  and  on  September  1,  1819,  in 
Possession  Bay,  biade  a  successful  sounding  at  a  depth  of 
1000  fathoms,  which  is  especially  memorable  because  it 
was-clear,  from  the  organisms  which  came  up  entangled  in 
the  line,  that  animal  liife  existed  at  that  depth. 

The  -operation  of  sounding  is  readily  perfprmed  in 
shallow  water  by  letting  down  a  weight  attached  to  a 
cord,  which  is  marked  off  into  fathoms  by  worsted 
tucked  under  the  strands,  the  tens  and  hundreds  being 
inoicated  by  diflferent  colours,  The  bottom  of  the  height 
usually  presents  a  hollow,  "which  Is  filled  ^th  tallow, 
so  that;  a  portion  of  the  material  from  the  bottom  may  be 
brought  up  and  give  an  indication  of  its  nature.  $om^ 
time$  a  valved  cavity  is  used  insteaof  o^  the  tallow.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  longer  the  line  let^ut  the-greater 
will  be  its  friction  in  passing  through  the  water,  the 
more  slowly  the  weight  will  descend,  and  the  slighter-will 
be  the  shock  transmitted  to  the  upper  extremity  when  it 
reaches  the  bottom ;  indeed,  at  what  are  now  considered 
very  moderate  depths  this  becomes  quite  imperceptible ; 
hence  in  deep-sea  sounding  the  line  is  carefully  watched 
as  it  runs  out,  and  the  time  each  100-fathom  m^k  enters 
the  ivater  is  noted  down.  Owing  to  the  increasing  iriction 
these  intervals  gradually  lengthen,  but  any  sudden  incre- 
ment indicates  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached,  for  it 
shows  that  the  height  has  cease^  to  act,  and  that  further 
descent  of  the  line  is  due  merely  ta  its  own  gravitation. 
For  instance,  in  one  of  the  "  Challenger  "  soundings,  with 
a  line  1  inch  in  circumference,  and  wiUi  a  weight  of  4 
cwts.  attached,  the  time  occupied  in  descending  from  2900 
to  3000  fathoms  was  2  m.  10  s.;  from  3000  to  3100 
fathoms  2  m.  13  s.,  and  from  3100  to  3200  fathoms  3  m. 
14  s.,  this  sudden  increase  showing  that  the  bottom  hsA 
been  reached  in  the  interval 

Furthermore,  the  weight  required  to  sink  a  line  in  deep 
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water  with  soffie'ent  rapidity  for  purposes  of  accurate  ob- 
servation is  so  great  that  it  is  found  impracticable  to  bring 
it  up  again  without  putting  an  Undue 
strain  upon  the  rope  or  &cnr>iiE]j  pro- 
longing the  operation.  Hetice  in  1854 
Brooke,  an  American,  devisf^d  ^n  Ap- 
paratus by  which  the  weight  woe  d&* 
tached  when  it  reached 
the  bottom  and  only  a 
Bmall  tube  containing  a 
sample  of  the  bottom 
vras  brought  up.  This 
vras  in  fact  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  apparatus 
'which  had  been  devised 
by  Hooke  in  the  17th 
c:entury ;  he  made  an 
arrangement  in  which  a 
light  sphere  yraa  sunk 
by  a  heavy  weight,  but 
was  liberated  on  reach- 
ing the  bottom, — the 
depth  being  then  de- 
duced from  the  time 
which  elapsed  between 
the  sinking  of  the  globe 
and  its  reappearance  at 
the  surfaee.  Of  the 
Tarious  modifications  of 
Brooke's  sounding  ma- 
chine, perhaps  the  most 
famous  is  that  con- 
structed by  the  black- 
smith of  H.  M.S.  "Hv- 
dra,"  and  commonly 
known  as  the  "Hydn 
sounding  rod.**  It  was 
used  on  the  cruises  of 
the  "Lightning"  and 
''Porcupine''  and  dar- 
ing the  earlier  part  of 
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the  "  Challenger"  ezps- 


fig,  L  Fig.2. 

dition.    This' apparatus  is  shown  in  ig.  1,  where  AB  is 
the  rod,  terminating  in  a  tabo  below  so  that  it  may  bring 

np  a  sample  of  the 
bottom;  the  weights  F 
fit  loosely  round  it  and 
are  supported  by  the 
wire  £  which  passes 
over  the  stud  D,  where 
a  spris'g  presses  against 
it,  the  strength  of  which 
is  so  adjusted  that  it  is 
unable  to  displace  the 
wire  as  long  as  the 
Strain  of  the  weights 


Fig.  8.  Ilg.  4.  Fig.  6. 

ia  upon  it,  but  so  soon  as  this  is  relieved  by  their  rest- 
ing on  the  bottom  the  wire  is  thrust  oS  the  stud,  and 


Yrhen  the  line  is  hauled  in  tho  weights  and  wire  are  left 
behind. 

An  improved  apparatus  has  recently  been  invented  by 
Mr  J.  *T.  Buchanan,  and  used  by  him  on  board  the  tele- 
graph ships  "  Dacia  "  and  "  Buccaneer,"  which  can  be  used 
either  in  shallow  or  deep  water,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  up  samples  both  of  the  water  and  of  the  mud 
from  the  bottom.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  A,  fig. 
2,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  are  india-rubber  valves 
H,  K,  opening  upwards,  so  that  water  passes  freely  through 
them  during  the  descent  but  is  retained  as  soon  as  a  plug 
of  mud  occupies  the  tube  B.  The  weight  ££  which  sur- 
rounds the  cylinder  is  supported  by  a  wire  F  passing  over 
a  peculiar  hook  D,  shown  separately  in  figs.  3,  4,  5 ;  when 
sounding  in  shallow  water  it  is  not  neces^uy  to  detach  the 
weight,  and  the  wire  is  therefore  placed  as  in  fig.  3 ;  'when 
working  at  greater  depths  the  wire  rests  on  the  other  side 
of  the  nook,  as  in  fig.  4, — the  result  being  that  on  the 
bottom  being  reached  it  falls  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
notch,  fig.  5,  and  continues  to  press  the  tube  into  the  mud, 
but  when  hauling  up  commences  the  wire  slips  out  alto- 
gether and  the  weight  is  left  at  the  bottom.  A  valve 
L,  M,  N  is  sometimes  used  to  retain  the  sample  of  the 
bottom.  . 

At  the  present  time  deep-sea  tonnding  is  extensively  prsctiNd 
for  telegraphic  purDoeee,  and  ie  almoBt  entirelv  condacted  by 
metns  of  wire  instead  of  rope,  a  method  introduced  by  Sir  WiUiion 
Thomson.  The  friction  of  the  wire  in  passing  through  the  water 
is. of  ooorae  very  much  leas  than  that  or  rope,  and  hence  it  nms 
cot  and  can  be  hauled  in  much  more  rapioly;  a  smaller  ainker 
may  be  used,  and  in  very  many  instances  it  can  be  recovered.  It 
is  customary  in  sounding  for  cables  to  make  very  frequent  obser- 
vations (once  in  from  1  to  60  miles),  for  it  is  found  that  the  laying 
can  be  acoompliihed  with  much  less  risk  of  accident  if  the  contour 
of  the  ocean-bed  be  accurately  known.  The  saving  of  time  by  the 
use  of  wire  is  very  considerable;  but  the  advantage  is  not  so 
obvious  in  running  out  as  in  hauling  in,  because  a  heavier  weight 
is  used  to  increase  the  rate,  this  of  course  involving  a  loss  of  iron 
sinkers.  For  instance,  an  apparatus  similar  to  tnat  mentioned 
above  as  being  used  bv  the  "  Challenger "  took  on  an  average  24 
m.  23  8.  to  sink  2000  fathoms,  whilst  in  a  recent  sounding  by  the 
''AlbatxtMs"  the  wei^^t  ran  out  2000  fathoms  in  20  m.  80  s.  and 
was  hauled  in  in  21  m.  9  s., — a  rate  which  would  have  been  quite 
unattainable  by  the  sid  of  rope.  The  saving  in  the  matter  of 
sinkers  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable;  instead  of  8  or  4  cwts., 
only  60  to  SO  lb  are  used,  and  Sigsbee  has  calculated  that  this 
diflerence  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  any  extra  loss  there  may  be  by 
the  breaking  of  tiie  wire.  Captain  ICagnaghi  of  the-  Italian  navy 
and  Captains  Sigsbee  and  Belknap  of  the  American  Survey  have 
snocessiully  developed  the  method  of  sounding  with  wire,  and 
owing  to  its  use  the  last-mentioned  officer  was  able  to  survey  the 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan,  doin^  all  his  sounding  by 
hand,  which  would  have  been  quite  impossible  had  hempen  rope 
been  used.  When  soundings  are  made  for  scientific  purposes  it  is 
customary  to  ascertain  the  temperature,  both  at  the  bottom  and 
at  intermediate  depths,  by  a  thermometer  of  special  construction. 

For  farthor  InfomuUion,  see  Sir  Wjrine  Thomson,  Ths  Dtpthi  <if  the  Bta 
(London,  1874);  Jfarratiw*  ^  th»  Cruiu  <tf  H.M.&.  "Challtnger"  (London, 
1880):  Sigsboe,  Dttp-Sf  BomuHna  und  Drtdgina  (Waahlngton,  1880);  WlUo, 
Kongegtan  North  ItlmUU  ExptditUm,  pt.  It.,  '^Apiwrmtna  and  how  used,' 
I87S-78;  MUl,  TH*  BcottUk  Marine  StatUtn  (Edinburgh.  1886);  and,  for  an 
improTDd  apparalns  ased  on  board  th«  "Talisman.*'  La  Jfaitirt,  zU.  p.  130, 1S84 ; 
alio  the  annual  JUportt  of  tha  U.S.  Fish  Commission.  (w.  E.  HO.) 

.  SOUTH,  RoBEBT  (1633-1716),  one  of  the  wittiest  of 
English  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  London  men^hant,  and 
was  bom  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1633.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  whence  in  1651  he  was 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  became  B.A.  in 
1654,  and  the  same  year  wrote  several  Latin  verses  to 
congratulate  Cromwell  on  concluding  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  which  were  published  in  a  collection  of  university 
poems.  The  following  year  he  published  a  Latin  poem, 
entitled  Musica  Incantam.  After  commencing  M.A.  in 
1657  he  was  in  the  habit  before  obtaining  orders  in  1658 
of  preaching  as  the  champion  of  Calvinism  against 
Socinianism  and  Arminianism.  He  was  also  at  this  time 
a  strong  supporter  of  Fresbyterianism,  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  Restoration  his  views  on  ohurch  government  under- 
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went  a  change.  In  fact  he  adhered  successively  to  the 
triamphant  party  as  represented  by  Cromwell,  Charles, 
James,  and  William,  and  there  are  substantial  grounds  for 
the  assertion  of  Anthony  Wood  that  he  was  much  indebted 
for  his  preferments  to  his  zeal  for  "  the  powers  that  be." 
On  10th  August  1660  he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the 
university,  and  in  1661  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord 
Clarendon.  In  March  1663  he  was  made  prebend  of 
Westminster,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  received  from  his 
university  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1667  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  also  strongly 
opposed  the  Toleration  Act,  declaiming  in  unmeasured 
verms  against  the  various  nonconformist  sects.  In  1676 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Lawrence  Hyde  (afterwards 
earl  of  Kochester),  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  of  his  visit  he  sent  an  interesting  account 
to  Dr  Edward  Pocock  in  a  letter,  dated  Dantzic,  16th 
DecembiBr  1677,  which  was  printed  along  with  South's 
Poalkumotu  Works  in  1717.  In  1678  he  was  promoted 
by  the  chapter  of  Westminster  to  the  rectory  of  Islip, 
Oxfordshire.  Owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  personal  grudge. 
South  in  1693  published  Animadvernons  on  Dr  Sherlock's 
Bookf  etUiUed  a  VindiccUion  of  the  Holy  and  Ever  Blessed 
Trinity,  in  which  the  views  o^  Sherlock  were  attacked 
with  much  sarcastic  bitterness.  Sherlock,  in  answer, 
published  a  Defence  in  1694,  to  which  South  replied  in 
Trith/eitm  Charged  upon  Dr  Sherlocl^s  IT^o  Notion  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Charge  Made  Good.  The  controversy  was 
carried  by  the  rival  parties  into  the  pulpit,  and  occasioned 
such  keen  feeling  that  the  king  interposed  to  stop  it. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Anne  South  re- 
mained comparatively  quiet,  but  in  17 10  he  showed  himself 
a  keen  opponent  of  SacheverelL  He  died  8th  July  1716, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  style  of  South  ie  vi^rouq,  pungent,  and  brilllAnt,  though 
tending  to  exuberance.  Hu  aermons  are  strongly  practical,  bnt 
his  theory  of  life  is  not  ascetic.  His  wit  generallv  inclinea  towards 
sarcasm,  and  it  was  probably  the  knowledge  of  his  quarrelsome 
temperament  that  prevented  his  promotion  to  a  bishopric  If  he 
saonficed  principle  to  his  desire  for  preferment,  his  ambition  was 
not  of  a  sordid  kind,  for  he  was  noted  for  the  extent  of  his  charities. 
He  published  a  large  number  of  single  sermons,  and  they  appeared 
in  a  collected  form  in  1692  in  six  volumes,  reaching  a  second 
edition  in  his  lifetime  in  1715.  His  Opera  Posthtma  LaHrta, 
including  his  will,  his  Latin  poems,  and  his  orations  while  public 
orator,  with  memoirs  of  his  life,  appeared  in  1717.  His  JForks 
were  published  with  a  memoir  by  the  Clarendon  press  in  1828, 
and  hare  been  several  times  reprinted.  The  contemporary  notice 
of  South  by  Wood  in  his  AUurus  is  characterixed  .by  a  strongly 
hostile  tone,  partly  to  be  explained  by  a  criticinn  of  SonUi  at 
Wood's  expense. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC,    See  Transvaal. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  which  gives  name  to  Hampshire,  or  the  county 
of  Southampton,  and  one  of  the  principal  seaiwrts  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head 
of  Southampton  Water,  forming  the  mouth  of  the  Test,  on 
a  sloping  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  east  l^  the  Itchen, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  South-Westem  Railway,  79  miles 
south-west,  of  London,  13  south-south-west  of  Winchester, 
and  24  west-north-west  of  Portsmouth.  Southampton  is 
also  a  county  of  itself,— the  county  of  the  town  of 
Southampton.  It  preserves  much  of  its  antique  ap- 
pearance, but,  although  in  the  older  parts  the  streets  if 
picturesque  are  narrow  and  irregular,  it  may  still  claim  the 
distinction  it  Enjoyed  in  Leland's  time  of  ranking  "as  one 
of  the  fairest  that  is  in  England,"  handsome  and  spacious 
shops  limng  the  principal  streets,  while  the  suburbs  are 
studded  with  numerous  villas  and  mansions  embosomed 
in  woods.  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  old 
town  walls  built  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  the  most 
remarkable  being  a  portion  of  the  west  walls,  with  an 


arcade  on  its  exterior  face.  Four  of  the  seven  gates  are 
comparatively  well  preserved — North  or  Bar  Gate,  South 
Castle  Gate,  Westgate,  and  Blue  Anchor  Gate.  The 
finest  of  these  is  Bargate,  in  a  room  above  which  is  the 
ancient  Guildhall,  where  the  quarter  sessions  are  held. 
The  representations  of  Sir  Be  vis  of  Hampton  and  the 
giant  Ascupart  which  formerly  stood  on  each  side  have 
recently  been  obliterated.  The  castle,  originally  a  Saxon 
fortress,  and  rebuilt  when  the  walls  were  erected,  was 
partly  demolished  in  1650.  After  its  rebuilding  had  been 
begun  by  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  1805,  it  was  sold, 
and  in  1818  the  site  was  parcelled  out  for  building  plots. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  there  are  some  houses  of  very 
ancient  date,  including  King's  House  (Early  Norman). 
The  two  old  churches,  St  Michaers  (originaJly  Norman 
about  the  date  of  1080)  and  Holyrood,  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  modernized ;  the  former  contains  a  beautiful 
Byzantine  font  and  a  monument  to  Sir  R.  Lyster,  chief- 
justice  in  the  16th  century.  The  French  chapel  of  St 
Julien,  originally  attached  to  the  hospital  of  God's  House, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  for  eight  poor  persons,  is  of 
Norman  architecture ;  it  contains  the  burial-place  of  the 
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earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
who  in  1415  were  executed  outside  the  Bargate  for  con- 
spiring against  Henry  V.  Among  the  modem  public 
buildings  are  the  Watt<«  memorial  hcdl,  erected  in  1876  at 
a  cost  of  £8000,  the  municioal  office,  occupying  the  old 
/audit-house,  the  custom-house,  the  philharmonic  hall,  the 
assembly  rooms,  the  county  court-house,  the  com  exchange 
and  chunber  of  ccmmerce,  and  two  theatres.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  include  the  Hartley  Institution,  founded 
by  bequest  for  the  advancement  of  natural  histo:^,  astro- 
nomy, antiquities,  and  classical  and  Oriental  literature,  and 
now  embracing  a  library,  reading-room,  museum,  art  gallery, 
laboratories,  and  schools  of  science  and  art  associated 
with  So'Ath  Kensington ;  the  Edward  VL  grammar  schooly 
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founded  in  1550,  and  reorganized  in  1875;  and  AJderman 
Taonton's  school,  founded  in  1752,  and  lately  remodelled. 
The  school  board  was  established  in  1871.  The  benevolent 
and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous,  embracing  the 
dispensary  (1809),  the  royal  South  Hants  infirmary 
(1838),  the  female  orphan  asylum,  the  homccopathic  dis- 
pensary (1873),  St  Mary's  cottage  hospital  (1873),  and  the 
Palk  memorial  home  (187G).  To  the  north  of  the  town 
is  Southampton  Common,  formerly  part  of  the  manor  of 
Shirley ;  and  adjoining  the  town  to  the  north  of  Above  Bar 
Street  is  the  Public  Park,  prettily  laid  out  and  containing 
statues  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Dr  Watts,  and  Mayor  Andrews. 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  partly  from  artesian  weUs 
and  partly  from  reservoir;5.  The  population  of  the  muni- 
cipal borough  (area  2004  acres)  in  1871  was  53,741,  and 
in  1881  it  was  60,051.  In  1885  the  area  of  the  parlia- 
mentary  borough,  formerly  coextensive  with  that  of  the 
municipal  borough,  was  extended  to  include  the  parish  of 
Millbrook,  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  the  Holy  Saviour, 
Bitterne,  the  parish  of  St  Mary  Extra,  and  the  detached 
portion  of  Hound  indjided  within  St  Mary  Extra.  The 
population  of  this  area  in  1881  was  84,384.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  two  members. 

Tho  importance  of  tho  port  datoa  from  the  Korman  Comiuest, 
and  was  originally  daa  to  its  relation  to  Winchester.  It  had  a  con> 
aiderable  trade  in  trine  as  early  at  1152,  and  from  Queen  Mary  it 
obtained  a  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  aireet  wines  from  the 
Grecian  islands.  \^ith  Venice  and  Italy  it  had  a  large  trade  as 
early  as  the  14th  century,  and  in  the  subsequent  century  it  had  a 
conue^don  vith  Newfoundland,  n'hile  its  Channel  trade  and  its 
shiplJailding  trere  also  of  importance.  About  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  its  trade  had,  hotr«ver,  begun  to  decline,  and  tho  visitation 
of  the  plague  in  1665  tended  still  further  to  aid  its  retrogression. 
Some  iuiitrovcment  took  place  in  its  prospects  bv  the  creation  of  a 
Pier  ana  Harbour  Commission  in  1S03,  and  tne  erection  of  tho 
Royal  Victoria  pier  in  lb31  iras  a  further  step  totrards  pmspcrity, 
but  its  modern  trade  really  dates  from  the  opening  up  of  railway 
communication  with  London  in  1840.  It  posscascs  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbours  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  double  tide,  a  socood 
high  tide  occiuring  two  boors  after  the  first.  TN'hile  Isrgeiy 
dependent  for  its  import  trade  on  its  connexion  with  London  and 
its  easy  communication  with  France,  ft  has  become  an  outlet  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  midland  and  northern  towns.  Its  great 
tidal  dock,  completed  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  £140,000,  has  an  area  of 
16  acres  with  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  low  water,  and  the  inner  dock, 
completed  in  1851,  an  area  of  10  acres  and  a  depth  of  28  feet 
Two  other  docks  embracing  an  area  of  50  acres  aie  being  con* 
structed.  There  are  also  four  dry  docks,  capable  of  receiving 
▼easels  of  the  largest  tonnage  at  all  tides.  TN  itbin  recent  years 
the  port  has  lost  tho  overland  trade  between  London  and  Indu  by 
the  removal  to  London  of  the  head<iaarters  of  tho  Pminsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company.     At  present  it  is  the  hcad- 

ynartera  of  the  Royu  Mail  Steam  Packet  Comijany  for  the  West 
indies  and  the  Pacific  {tin  Panama)  and  for  Braeil  and  the  Birer 
Plate,  the  Union  Lino  for  the  Caiw  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  and  East 
Africa,  and  the  London  end  South  AVesteni  Railway  Company's 
steamers  to  tho  Fronch  coast.  Steamers  sIm  sail  regularly  for  Ireland 
and  varioos  ports  on  tho  west  coast  of  England ;  and  the  Kteatirers  of 
the  Korth  German  Uoyd  Comi^any  touch  at  the  port  on  the  way  to 
and  from  Kew  York,  and  also  to  and  from  Asiatic  and  Australian 
porta.  The  total  number  of  ves^ls  that  entered  the  port  in  1876 
was 7840  of  1,201,801  tons,  of  wUch  3780  with  a  tonnage  of  201,434 
were  sailing  vessels,  and  4060  with  a  tonnage' of  999,867  were 
steamers.  The  number  that  cleared  in  the  same  year  waa  8047  of  | 
1,174,865  tons,  of  which  8994  (196,064  tons)  were  sailing  vessels,  . 
and  4053  (078,801  tons)  were  steamers.  In  1885  the  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  the  port  was  9768  of  1,539,357  tons,  of  which 
3456  (175,900  tons)  were  sailing  vessels,  and  6312  (1.363,457 
tons)  were  steamers.  The  number  that  cleaied  in  the  same  year 
was  9641  of  1,523.759  tons,  of  which  8350  (182,688  tons)  were 
sailing  vessels,  and  6291  (1,841,071  tons)  wore  steamers.  Since 
1845  the  trade  has  increased  more  tBan  tenfold,  although  within 
recent  years  the  port  has  suffered  from  the  prevailing  dulness. 
The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1845  was  £1,475,000  ;  in 
1880  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £9,205,183  and  in  1884  it  was 
€7,544,854  ;  for  these  last  years  tho  raluef.of  the  exports  of  United 
Kingdom  produce  was  £9,306,826  and  £6.909,072;  while  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  manufactures  in 
1882  was  £1,589,652  and  in  1884  £1,150,954.  Amonff  the  principal 
ini|iorts  are  cocoa,  coffee,  corn  (including  maize),  apples,  provisions 
fes^iocially  batter,  eggi»  and  jiotatuvs  from  Franco  and  the  Channel 


Isles),  mm  and  brandy,  sugar,  wine,  wool,  and  rags.  Among  the 
prindpinoxnc4-t8  of  tho  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  api«rol, 
cottou  goods,  leather,  linen  goods,  inachinorv,  copper  and  iron 
goods,  woollen  and  worsted  goods.  Tlio  nnmbor  of  ahi|tt  built  at 
the  port  in  18S5  was  19,  of  17,875  tons  burden. 

The  Roman  station  of  Clausentum  wan  situated  at  Bittorne  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Itohon,  where  extousivo  Roman  remains  have 
Iwen  found.  The  present  town  was  founded  by  the  AVest  Saxons, 
probably  soon  after  their  lauding  nndor  Cerdio  and  Cynrio  on  the 
hhores  of  Southampton  AVater  in  405.  Tho  name  Hantuu-scire 
(Hamptonshire)  occurs  in  tho  fit*ron  Chronich  under  date  755,  and 
Hamtun  is  first  mentioned  aejiaratoly  in  837.  The  prefix  "South" 
waa  probably  added  after  tho  annexation  of  AYes&?x  to  llorcia  in  920, 
to  diktinguiah  it  from  tho  Hampton  in  iJcrcia  aftorwarda  called 
Nortliampton.  The  town  wp  frequently  ravaged  by  the  Danes 
in  tho  9th  and  10th  centuries.  Canute,  after  hit  establishment  on 
the  throne,  made  it  his  occasional  rosidenco,  and  Southampton 
beach  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  rebuke  to  tho  flattery 
of  his  courtiers,  by  the  demonstration  of  his  ])owerlosrne8s  to 
control  tho  waves.  Southampton  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as 
Hantune.  It  ]H>«se&cd  a  mint  as  early  as  925.  It  was  frequently 
visited  by  successive  monarchs  from  tho  time  of  Henry  I.  In 
1338  it  repulsed  sn  attack  of  the  French  and  Genoese.  In  1415 
it  was  the  rondoxvouo  of  the  army  of  Henry  Y.  for  Franco,  and 
during  his  stay  in  tho  town  he  aetccted  the  conspiracy  against 
him  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomaa  Grey, 
who  were  executed  outside  the  Bargnte.  In  1512  tho  marquis  of 
Dorset  embarked  from  the  port  with  10,000  men  to  the  aid  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  against  France,  and  in  1522  tho  earl  of  Surrey 
set  out  from  it  with  a  large  fleet  to  eacort  Charlea  Y.  Queen 
Elittbeth  held  a  court  at  Southampton  in  1569.  On  account  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1625  the  council  was 
transferred  by  the  king  to  Southampton,  where  on  tho  7th  September 
a  treaty  was  signed  with  the  United  Provincea  The  town  received 
its  first  charter  from  Henry  II.,  and  a  charter  of  incorporation 
from  Henry  YL  in  1445  under  the  style  of  *'  mayor,  bailiff,  and 
burgessoa"  This  charter  was  somewhat  modified  by  that  granted 
by  Charles  I.  which  remained  the  governing  charter  till  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Act  The  corporation  act  aa  tho  urban  sanitary 
authority.  The  town  first  returned  members  to  parliament  in  1295. 
Among  eminent  persons  connected  with  Southampton  are  Dibdin 
tho  song  writer,  Btahop  Peacocke,  Thomas  Fuller,  and  Dr  >Yatt8. 

See  UUfrt  ^  aotthampton,  hj  J.  Sjlverter  Dsrlos.  1883. 

SOUTH  AUSTRA.LIA,  which  lies  between  129'  and 
141*  £.  long.,  has  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  on 
the  R,  Western  Australia  on  the  W.,  and  the  Southern 
Ocean  on  the  S.  Originally  its  northern  line  was  26* 
S.  lat,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  Northern  Territory,  or 
Alexandra  Land,  the  area  has  been  extended  from  380,070 
square  miles  to  903,690,  and  the  northern  border  carried 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  length  is  therefore  from  lat. 
38*  S.  to  11*  S.,  nearly  2000  miles.  Being  much  more 
northern  and  less  southern  than  the  neighbouring  colony, 
its  present  designation  ia  incorrect  in  point  of  fact 

The  southern  coast-line  shows  two  large  gulf<s,  Spencer 
and  St  Vincent, — the  first  180  miles  long,  the  other  100. 
Spencer  Gulf  is  open  to  the  ocean,  while  St  Vincent  Gulf 
is  partly  shielded  by  Kangaroo  Island,  with  Investigator 
Straits  as  its  westerly  entrance  and  Backstairs  Passage  for 
an  easterly  one.  Yorke  Peninsula  separates  the  two  gulfs. 
Port  Lincoln  and  Sleaford  Bay  are  at  the  south-west  of 
Spencer  Gulf.  On  the  western  side  of  Eyria  Peninsula — 
the  land  westward  of  Spencer  Gulf — are  the  following 
bays: — Coffin,  Anxious,  Venus,  Streaky,  Denial,  and 
Fowler.  The  junction  of  South  and  Western  Australia  is 
on  the  Australian  Bight  Encounter  Bay  is  on  the  Victo- 
rian side,  with  Lacepode,  Ouichen,  Rivoli,  and  Mac(}onnell 
Bays  to  the  south-east.  •  Flinders,  Investigator,  and  Nuyt 
Islands  are  south-west  Cape  Jervis  is  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  St  Vincent  GiUif,  Spencer  at  the  western. 
In  Northern  Territory  are  Melville,  Adam,  Amhem,  and 
Raffles  Bays,  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  Port  E^sington,  and 
Port  Darwin  (lat  12*  S.).  The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
divides  the  territory  from  Cape  York  Peninsula  of  Queens- 
land. Melville,  Bathurst,  and  Groote-Eylandt  are  northern 
islands.  The  ranges  of  hiUs  are  few,  rarely  reaching 
3000  feet.  One  chain  runs  north  from  Cape  Jervis. 
Flind^rt  range  hai  Brown  and  Arden,  3Q0Q  feet     Lofty, 
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near  Adelaide,  is  2330  feet.  Yolcamc  conea^  aa  Qambier 
and  Schanck,  are  soath-east,  near  VictoniL  In  general 
the  country  is  level,  where  not  elightly  undulating.  It 
is  far  from  being  well  watered,  especiaUy  to  the  west- 
ward and  in  the  interior.  The  Murray,  passing  through 
liQike  Victoria,  had  previously  received  most  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  three  eastern  colonies.  The  Torrens  flows  by 
Adelaide.  Few  streams  reach  the  ocean.  Cooper's  Creek 
dndns  part  of  Western  Queensland.  The  Indian  seas 
receive  the  Alligator,  Liverpool,  Roper,  Macarthur,  Baly 
and  Victoria  rivers.  Albert  and  the  Coorong  are  lakes  at 
the  Murray  mouth.  The  depressed  area  northward  con- 
tains Lakes  Torrens,  Eyre,  Gairdner,  Blanche,  Hope,  and 
Amadeus.  The  overland  telegraph  to  Port  Darwin  passes 
mostly  through  an  ill-watered  country,  with  oases  around 
springs.  The  population,  330,000,  is  principally  within 
100  miles  of  Adelaide,  the  capitaJ,  in  lat  35*  S.  The 
leading  places  north  of  Adelaide  are  Qawler,  25  miles, 
Barossa  38,  Kapuoda  49,  Angaston  51,  Port  Wakefield  60, 
Clare  90,  Kooringa  of  Burra  Burra  100,  Moonta  100 
north-west,  Eadina  96  north-west,  Blyth  100,  Morgan 
or  North-Wsst  Bend  105,  Broughton  150,  St  Petersburg 
154,  Port  Pirie  155  north-west,  Port  Augusta  240  north- 
west, Colton  320,  Blinman  350.  To  the  east  are  Barker 
21,  Echunga  23,  Nairne  25,  Kingston  or  Port  Caroline 
170  south-east,  Karracoorte  220,  Penola  250,  Qambier 
290,  Macdonnell  304.  Lincoln  is  210  west  Adelaide 
Port  is  7,  Qlenclg  7,  Brighton  10,  Willunga  30  south; 
Goolwa,  the  Murray  port,  is  60  south.  Palmerston  of 
Port  Darwin  is  the  chief  town  of  Northern  Territory; 
Southport  is  25  miles  south  of  it  Other  settlements  are 
inland  mining  townships.  There  are  36  counties,  4  pas- 
toral districts,  23  municipalities,  and  112  district  coiuicilB 
in  South  Australia  proper. 

Climate, — Excepting  Western  Australia,  this  is  the  driest 
portion  of  the  island  continent.  The  rain  clouds  from  the 
Pacific  or  the  Indian  Ocean  have  little  store  left  on  reach- 
ing the  South  Australian.districts.  The  north-west  summer 
monsoons  favour  the  northern  coastrlands,  though  the  rains 
penetrate  but  few  miles  inland.  The  trade-winds  bring 
only  dry  blasts  from  the  Queensland  side.  A  lai^  propor- 
tion of  the  south-western  shore  has  a  very  partial  deposi- 
tion, and  even  the  southern  Yorke  Peninsula,  laved  by  two 
great  gulfs,  seldom  shows  any  surface  water.  The  conflict 
between  the  polar  and  equatorial  currents  occasionally 
throws  down  rain  in  the  interior,  though  many  a  thunder- 
storm fails  to  let  fall  more  than  a  few  drops.  But  the 
south-eastern  coast  catches  a  fair  amount  of  rain  from 
the  western  breezes  off  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  settled 
districts  havo  winter  rains,  when  Adelaide  plains  are 
transformed  from  parched  sterility  to  luxuriaut  vegetation. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  there  is  but  20  inches,  with 
an  evaporation  of  three  times  that  amount  In  1885  (a 
dry  year)  Adelaide  had  only  16  inches.  In  some  years 
only  5  inches  have  fallen,-  even  on  parts  of  the  sea-shore. 
The  interior,  however,  has  been  known  to  have  extensive 
floods  after  sudden  storms.  The  northern  coast,  as  at  Port 
Darwin,  has  from  50  to  70  inches,  though  for  several 
months  without  a  shower.  The  heat  la  considerable  during 
the  dry  summer  time,  though  cold  is  felt  severely  on  winter 
mornings  and  nights,  even  in  the  tropics,  when  a  dozen 
degrees  of  frost  9iay  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  tem- 
perature of  80*  or  90'. 

The  health  conditions  of  the  colony  are  but  little 
inferior,  except  in  Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin,  to  those 
ruling  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  which  are  so  much 
cooler  and  wetter.  Dry  heat  is  never  so  prejudicial  as  a 
moist  heat  A  raging  ho^  wind  from  the  north  and 
north-west,  to  which  Adelaide  is  so  unpleasantly  exposed, 
is  trying  to  young  children,  though  it  never  brings  noziQtts 


gases.  On  the  contrary,  when  passing  over  eucalyptun 
forests  it  brings  down  health-giving  airs,  in  spite  of  160* 
in  the  sun,  or  even  120*  in  the  dbade.  Diarrhoea  may 
trouble  in  summer,  and  catarrh  in  winter ;  but,  with  a 
birth-rate  of  39  in  the  thousand  and  a  death-rate  of  from 
12  to  17,  South  Australia  stands  more  favourably  than 
England  in  relation  to  health.  Recently,  several  town- 
ships had  for  the  year  but  seven  deaths  in  the  thousand, 
exhibiting  a  freedom  from  mortality  three  times  greater 
than  London.  The  death-rate  of  the  colony  during  1885 
was  only  12*48  to  the  thousand,  while  the  birth-rate  was 
37  *70.  One-third  of  the  deaths  were  in  Adelaide.  Reports 
from  the  tropical  Northern  Territory  speak  of  fever  and 
ague,  especially  among  imprudent  gold-miners. 

Cftology.—'Th.t  few  moimtam  ran^  scattered  throii^hont  the 
colony  were  osce,  in  all  probability,  bnt  iBlands  rising  in  a 
mediterranean  sea  that  connected  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Java  Sea 
with  the  Southern  Ocean.  Over  at  least  the  southern  half  of 
South  Anstralian  territory  the  water  flowed  in  Tertiary  times.  The 
climatic  effect  of  such  an  archipela^  of  islands  must  have  been 
very  different  from  what  now  is  realized  in  that  region.  The  rise 
of  the* country  displayed  that  vast  extent  of  arenaceous  limestone 
forming  the  southern  coast  floor,  and  extending  westward 
hundrMS  of  miles  in  Western  Australia,  and  far  eastward  in 
Victoria.  The  south  coast  is  still  rising.  The  Murray  cuts  its 
channel  throu^  this  vast  coralline  formation.  According  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Tenira  Woods,  the  newer  Pliocene  is  near  Adelaide, 
while  the  older  is  at  Mount  Gambler.  The  Murray  cli£b  are 
Upper  Miocene,  and  the  Murray  flats  are  Lower  Miocene.  He 
finos  little  or  none  of  Eocene.  Flint  bands  <fccm  in  this  lime- 
stone, particularly  at  Qambier.  The  Biscuit  country,  south-east, 
has  flat  limestone  concretionary  cakes  on  the  surface,  more  or  less 
rounded.  Beds  of  sand  cover  large  areas  of  the  recent  rock. 
Caves  abound  in  the  Gambler  distnct,  provided  with  stalactites 
and  stalagmites.  Subterranean  rivers  flow  through  some  of  the 
caverns,  and  are  occasionally  reached  by  natural  sloping  wells. 
GamUer  exhibits  much  Bryozoan  limestone.  Its  40  species  and 
16  gfinen,  of  Fblfxoa  are  in  Lower  Crag.  The  ooral  limestone 
there  has  extensive  flint  bands.  Foramini/era  are  of  many  kinds; 
some  of  the  Rhiiopods  are  still  existing  in  Anstralian  waters. 
Sharks'  teeth  and  large  nautili  are  frequently  met  with.  Most 
fossils  are  in  casts,  except  Peden,  Bryotoa,  Eddni,  &c  The 
Murray  clifis  mark  the  remains  of  an  extensivo  formation,  since 
larj^ly  denuded.  The  Gambler  deposits  prove  the  presence  of  an 
ancient  deep  sea,  when  little  of  Australia,  as  we  now  perceive  it, 
had  any  existence.  The  South  Australian  ranges  are  generally  of 
Primary  order,  the  Silurian  formation  being  often  pierced  or 
flooded  by  igneous  rocks,  which  have  transmuted  tne  strata. 
While  granites  and  granitoids  are  in  gre<t  masses,  the  basalts  and 
menstones  of  a  later  age  are  not  wanting  in  the  ranges.  The 
JPrimaiy  rocks  are  observed,  alao,  in  Eyria  Peninsula,  Port  Lmcoln, 
the  central  continental  districts,  and  very  prominently  in  the 
Northern  Territory.  Flat-topped  sandstone  bills  prevail  north- 
ward.  Westward  and  south-eastward  the  Tertiary  rests  on  a 
gramte  floor.  Eastward  there  is  the  same  Primary  presence,  with 
crystalline  mountains  developing  silver  mines  just  over  tiie  border. 
Metamorphic  rocks,  rising  amidst  Tertiary  beds,  are  strong  in 
Torke  Peninsula,  producing  much  copper.  The  tablelands  are  of 
horizontal  sandstone,  often  on  spiriferous  limestone.  Desert  sand- 
stone may  be  Miocene.  Near  the  Victorian  houndary,  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  South  Australia,  recent  volcanic  action  is 
apparent  Several  of  the  lakes  there  were  once  craters.  The 
deep  Blue  Lake,  or  Devil's  Inkstand,  occupies  the  centre  of  Mount 
Gambler.  The  banks  are  nearly  800  feet  high,  and  are  formed  of 
lavas  and  volcanic  ashes.  Cinder  walls  are  detected,  and  other 
varieties  of  volcanic  products.  Several  smaller  cones  surround  the 
great  mount  The  country  itself  is  of  the  usual  Tertiary  lime- 
stone, more  or  less  covered  with  Sshes.  Mount  Schanck,  between 
Gambier  and  the  sea,  is  known  as  the  Devil's  Punchbowl  This 
cone  of  lava  has  an  empty  crater  200  feet  deep.  Qambier  and 
Schanck  are  landmarks  to  passing  mariners.  Amons  the  fossil 
forms  in  Tertiary  Pliocene  strata  are  those  of  the  huge  2>iprototoi, 
a  marsupial  vegetable  feeder  16  feet  in  height^  with  gigantic 
kanoaroos,  emus,  wombats,  ko, 

if intfTvOf. —South  Australia,  though  without  coal,  was  the  first 
Australian  colony  to  have  a  metallic  mine,  and  the  first  to  possess 
a  gold  mine.  In  1841  the'  wheel  of  a  dray,  going  over  a  hfll 
near  Adelaide,  disclosed  to  view  silver-lead  ore.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bad  times  in  1848  the  Sapunda  copper  mine  was  found.  In 
1845  the  wonderful  Burra  Burnt  copper  was  fint  wrought  The 
land,  10,000  acres,  cost  £10.000;  and  for  several  years  the 
dividends  to  shareholders  were  800  per  cent  per  annum.  The  &«t 
oolooiftl  mineral  export  was  30  ton?  of  lead  pn,  value  £128,  in 
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1S43.  Thd  copper  dadiiied  an  prices  fell,  (t  wte  £322,983  iu  1865, 
when  rates  were  £60  a  tou,  bnt  £762,386  ten  yean  before  with 
over  £90.  In  1886  mo^t  of  the  mtnos  were  oloaod.  Itotwoen  250 
and  400  miles  north  of  AdoUvlo  a  very  rich  copiier  district  exists. 
Lead  is  very  abundant  Maujnneso,  uickol,  bismuth,  antimony, 
and  silver  have  boeu  mined  Tin  is  seen  in  granitic  places.  Iron 
occurs  in  almost  all  fbmiations  and  in  all  conditions.  There  is 
abundance  of  limmatitc,  micaceous,  bos,  and  other  ores  rich  in  the 
nietaL  Taliskor  and  other  minoa  paid  in  silver.  Tbe  wonderful 
SUverton,  of  Barrier  Rsnges,  in  a  desert,  is  just  outside  the  boundarv, 
though  300  milmi  only  from  Adelaide  while  600  from  Sydney.  Qold 
was  got  from  a  cjusrts  vein  at  the  Victoria  mine,  near  Adelaide,-  as 
early  ss  1846,  bnt  did  not  {lay  the  company.  Partial  gold  working 
has  been  conducted  at  Echnuga,  &&,  in  southern  hilla  There  are 
rich  alluvial  and  quarts  gold  mines  iu  Northern  Territory,  at  from 
100  to  150  miles  sontlt  of  Port  Darwin.  For  the  year  1884  the 
yield  was  £77,936.  Of  1349  miners  1205  were  Chinese.  Gold  is 
now  worked  at  Waukariiigs,  226  miles  north  of  Adelaide.  Copper, 
tin,  and  silver  are  found  in  Northern  Territorv.  Among  other 
minerals  asbestos,  roofing  slates,  and  fine  marbles  may  be  named; 
Somo  forty  years  ago  precious  stones,  especiidly  jnmets  and 
8ai>phiros,  wexe  gathered  in  the  Barossa  Hills.  Qirbonaoaous 
material  is  found  at  the  Coorong^  kc,  yielding  60  per  cent  of  oiL 
Lake  Eyre  hss  a  rude  coaL  Kspunda  marble  quarry  is  a  socoess. 
In  1886  there  were  16,493  acres  leased  for  minerals.  The  value 
of  minerals  exported  in  1885  was  £388,182. 

AgrieuUHrt.—^ThiB  is  essentially  an  agricultural  colony.  In  its 
first  establishment,  farming  was  intended  as  the  main  oocopation. 
The  land  was  cut  up  for  sale  into  eighty-acre  lots  with  the  view  of 
settling  the  XMopl«  on  arrival,  and  concentrating  them,  instead  of 
having  them  scattered  as  in  the  neighbouring  colonies,  in  which 
pastoml  pnnnits  comiilotely  dwarfed  the  farming  industry.  This 
wise  pronsion  made  tne  colony  for  years  the  supplier  of  breadstufis 
to  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbsnf,  Perth,  and  Auckland.  As  neigh- 
boars  became  whest-pro«lucers,  Adelaide  merchants  had  to  seek 
markets  iu  Natal,  Mauritius,  tlie  Cspe,  or  even  Europe.  At  all 
times  the  state  has  lent  every  sssistance  to  agriculture.  As  the 
colony  suffers  more  from  drought  than  anything  else,  public  reser- 
voirs are  constructed  and  artesian  wells  are  sunk.  Forest  culture 
has  especially  attracted  Government  attention.  Reforesting  and 
the  establish  ment  of  nurseries  for  the  trees,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
of  other  lands  go  hand  in  hand.  Forest  reserves  already  amount  to 
1 50, 000  acres.    Huml  reds  of  thousands  of  trees  are  snnually  planted. 

lite  land  system,  sound  st  the  beginning,  has  been  repeatedly 
amended,  es[iecially  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  pastoral 
interests.  Instead  of  cash  sales,  as  formerly,  conditional  pnrohases 
may  be  made,  extending  ovqr  a  long  period,  subject  to  conditions 
of  resitlonce  and  cultivation.  At  the  end  of  1884  only  ten  million 
aertM  had  been  purchased.  There  were,  however,  68,000,000  acres 
enclosed,  chiefly  for  pssturage,  and  2,785,490  under  cultivation. 
The  crop  for  March  1885  was  ss  follows  :~wheat,  1,942,653  acres; 
fallow,  460,636;  hay,  308,429;  artificial  msses,  23,217;  barlev, 
15,697;  lucerne,  8649;  oats,  7264;  orchard,  6825;  poUtoes,  5666; 
pease,  4601 ;  vineyard,  4590.  The  culture  indicates  a  warm  and 
dry  climate,  different  from  New  Zealand  or  the  tropical  coast  of 
Queensland.  The  product  of  South  Australian  fields  is  so  much 
smaller  per  acre  than  in  anv  of  the  neighbouring  colonies  that  only 
an  open  level  country  of  cheap  land,  with  effective  machinery  at 
moderate  coet,  could  be  managed  at  a  profit  Going  northward 
from  Adelaide  the  country  becomes  too  dry  for  roots,  and  then  too 
precarious  even  for  wheat  The  county  of  Adelaide  ia  very  favour- 
ably placed  for  vineyards,  olivevards,  and  orohards.  About  half  the 
olive  trees  and  a  thud  of  the  almond  trees  sre  there.  Of  8,704,107 
grape  vines  in  the  colony,  Adelaide  county  had  2,168,468,  and 
Light,  in  the  ueiglibourinj|  hills,  had  860,356.  There  were  in 
1884  473,635  gallons  of  wine  made.  The  commissioners  lately 
reported  that  the  light  white  wines  kept  sound  and  good,  while 
full-bodied  red  wines  continue  to  improve  with  age.  The  Water 
Coniervation  Department  is  of  great  service  to  sgrioultnre.  Tropical 
cultivation  receives  somo  attention  already  in  Northern  Territory. 
The  Ohiueae  raise  rice  crops,  there  being  heavy  rains  near  the  coast 
Daly  river  has  excellent  soil  and  climate  for  susar  and  coffee. 

The  pastoral  progress  has  been  considerable,  notwithstanding 
want  of  moisture.  In  1885  there  wero  1528  leases  over  214,916 
square  miles,  besides  257  annual  lessee  with  11.214  square  miles. 
llierB  were  then  168.420  horses.  389,726  cattle,  163,807  pigs, 
6,696,406  sheep  (twenty  sheep  per  head  of  population).  Of 
these  the  settled  counties  had  151,058  horses.  179,206  cattle,  and 
,4,995,894  aheep.  In  Northern  Territory,  with  136.000  cattle, 
'there  were  in  December  1885  6000  horses  snd  40,000  sheep,  that 
country,  exceptiuff  in  the  dry  interior,  being  unfitted  for  wool- 
bearers.  The  total  export  of  wool  grown  in  South  Australia  had 
only  the  valub  of  £1,6<  1,775  in  1885.  The  prices  obtained  were  a 
fourth  lees  than  ten  yeani  before.  The  rabbitpest  is  felt  ss  seriously 
in  pastoral  as  in  agricultural  operations.  Kangaroos  are  far  less 
tronblesomo  to  stockholders  than  in  QueensUnd.  Where  water 
can  be  procured  by  dams,  reservoirs,  or  wells  stock  can  be  kept, 


sinoe.  where  the  grass  fails,  cotton  bush  and  various  saline  plaubi 
snppljr  sufficient  food.  An  artesian  well  lately  was  sunk  1220  foot 
Wool  is  remarkably  fine  there.  While  a  South  Australia  merino  has 
27i0  serrations  to  an  inch  of  wool,  a  Leicester  sheep  has  but  1850. 

Fayma, — South  Austrjdia  is  not  separated  from  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies  by  any  natural  boundaries ;  hence  the  fauna  mcludes 
many  animals  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  land  lying  to  the 
east  and  west.  The  northern  half  of  the  colony  lies  within  the 
tropics,  and  possesses  a  tropical  fauna,  which  ia,  however,  practic- 
ally identical  with  that  of  northern  Queensland.  In  spite  of  ita 
immense  extent  north  and  south,  and  a  corresponding  diversity  iu 
climate,  the  colony  is  poorer  in  animal  life  than  its  neighbours. 
It  possesses  thirty -five  genera  of  mammaU.  These  include  both 
genera  of  the  order  MonUreMnkL, — the  .fisAufna,  or  spiny  ant- 
eater,  and  the  OniUkorhynehutt  or  duck-billed  platypus,  both 
of  which  are  found  also  in  eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The 
other  order  otMami/uUia  associs  ted  with  Australia,  the  Marauyialia, 
is  well  repreeented  in  South  Australis.  It  contains  seven  genera 
of  Mcuropodidm  or  kangaroos,  including  the  wallaby  and  kangaroo 
rat,  four  genera  of  PhalangtsHdm,  or  opoasums,  and  five  species 
of  Dasyutridm,  or  "' native  cats."  Two  genera  of  thui  family  are 
iieculiar  to  the  region — the  Chmtoetrcu*  and  the  AiUiehinomy ;  tho 
latter  is  found  in  the  interior.  It  is  a  mouse-like  animal  with 
Isige  ears,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  elongation  of  its  fore-arm 
and  hind-foot  and  for  the  complete  absence  of  the  hallux.  The 
PkateoioMj/Sf  or  wombat,  one  of  the  Uu-gest  of  the  marsupials,  is  also 
found  in  South  Australia,  and  the  curious  Mynneeobvu,  or  ant- 
eater  of  Western  Australia.  This  remarkable  animal  is  about  tlie 
sise  of  a  squirrel ;  it  iiousesses  fifty-two  teeth  (a  greater  number 
than  any  known  quaoruped),  and,  unlike  the  other  members  of 
its  order,  tlie  female  has  no  pouch,  the  young  hsugiug  from  nipplen 
concealed  amount  the  hair  of  her  sbdomen.  The  Ckmroput,  with 
peenliarly  slender  limbs  and  a  pouch  opening  backwards,  is  found 
m  the  interior.  The  remaining  Mamtnalia  consist  of  the  dingo,  or 
native  dog,  and  a  few  epeciea  of  Muridmt  the  mouse  family,  and 
OkeiropUra,  or  bate.  There  are  about  700  species  of  birds, 
including  60  species  of  parrots.  Of  the  9  families  neculiar  to  th<> 
Anstraliau  region,  5  are  well  represented,  including  the  HeHphagidm 
(honey-sucken),  Caealuidm  (cockatoos),  Plalycereidm  (broad-tailed 
and  grass  parroquets),  Uegapodidm  rmound-maker«^)  and  CaatuKridm 
(cassowanea).  The  last-named  family  is  represented  by  the 
DnmrniMf  or  emu,  which  is  hunted  iu  some  parts  of  the  colony. 
Reptiles  are  fairly  repreaented :  there  are  fifteen  species  of 
poisonous  snakes.  The  luarda  are  very  peculiar ;  South  and  Western 
Australia  contain  twelve  peculiar  geners.  No  tailed  AmphiUn  exist 
in  the  continent,  but  frogs  and  toads  sre  plentiful. 

J^oro.— The  plant  species  resemble  those  of  the  eastern  colonies 
and  Western  Australia,  but  are  more  limiteil  iu  variety.  The 
colony,  firom  its  dryness,  lacks  a  number  known  elsewhere. 
Enormous  areas  are  almost  destitute  of  forests  or  of  tuuber  trees. 
The  Euealyptut  family,  so  valuable  for  timber  and  gum  as  well  as 
for  sanitary  reasons,  are  fairly  represented.  Acacias  are  abundant, 
the  bark  of  some  being  an  article  of  commerce.  Fliuden  range 
haa  much  of  the  valuable  sugar-gum,  Enealypltis  Corynoeulyx, 
which  ia  being  now  preserved  in  forest  reserves.  Its  timber  is 
very  hard  and  strong,  not  warping,  resisting  damp  and  ants.  The 
head-flowered  atringybark,  Eu^  capiUllaia,  has  a  peraistent  bark. 
A  sort  of  stringybark,  Eite.  tetrocUmia,  is  found  in  Noilhem 
Territory.  The  gouty -stem  tree  {Adutuonia)  or  monkey-bread  of 
the  nortti  is  a  sort  of  baobab.  About  600  northern  plants  are 
Indian.  The  Tamarindm  indiea  occnn  iu  Amhem  hind,  with 
native  rice,  nttans,  and  wild  nutmeg.  The  cedar  Is  of  the  Indian 
variety.  Pines  are  numerous  in  the  south,  palms  in  the  north ; 
among  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Kenfia  aeumtnata,  Banksias  are 
very  common  in  aandy  districts.  Flowering  shrubs  sre  common  in 
the  south.     There  are  180  known  ffrasses  in  Northern  Territory. 

l^bAmea— Whaling  was  formerly  an  important  industry  about 
Encounter  Bay,  aa  sealing  was  in  Kangaroo  laland.  The  whalea 
have  migrated,  and  thelseius  are  exterminatedi  On  the  northern  side 
trepang  or  bdche-de-mer  fishery  haa  commenced,  and  pearl  fisheries 
have  been  established.  Of  fish  within  colonisl  waters  there  are 
forty -two  peculiar  genera.  The  tropical  north  has  similar  fish  to 
those  of  North  Queensland,  while  those  of  soutliem  bays  resemble 
many  of  the  species  of  Yictoria.  Tssmania,  and  New  South  Walea 
There  are  the  barracouta,  bonito,  bream,  carp,  catfish,  rock  cod 
and  Murray  cod,  conger,  crayfiah.  cuttle,  dogfish,  eel.  flatfish,  flat- 
head,  flounder,  flying-fish,  gadfiah,  grayling,  gurnard,  hake,  John 
Dory,  my,  sabnon  (so-called),  schnapper,  seahorse,  ahark,  aole, 

2uid.  awordfidi,  whiting,  kc    Though  called  by  English  names, 
e  fish  do  not  always  correspond  to  those  in  Enropei    The  Mumy 
cod  is  a  noble  freshwater  fish. 

CofMtieree.'-Then  is  little  speculative  trade,  the  shipping  being 
employed  in  the  eonveyanoe  of  the  reports  of  the  colony  and 
the  introduction  of  needful  supplies.  The  imporU  during  1884 
smounted  to  £6,749,868.  of  which  £2.988,296  came  from  the  United 
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Kingdom,  £997,785  fh>m  Kaw  Sonth  Wales,  £714,S7S  from 
Victoria,  £38,460  from  Taamaoia,  £84,875  from  New  Zealand, 
£97,280  from  India,  £28,011  fromKaUl,  £65,598  frY>m  Hongkong, 
£19,201  from  Canada,  £289,098  from  MauritiQa,  £54,945  from 
China,  £49,028  frx>m  France,  £81,727  from  Germany,  £72,214 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  £188,288  from  the  United  Statee. 
Of  the  ezporta,  £6,628,704,  there  wont  to  the  United  Kingdom 
£4,081,864;  New  Sonth  Wales,  £778,240;  Yictoria,  £651,019; 
QueenaUnd,  £255,746;  Cape  Colony,  £249,844;  India,  £144,287; 
Western  Australia,  £182,554;  Natal,  £78,118;  France,  £57,500; 
Manritios,  £52,010;  Belgium,  £88,092.  Among  the  enorta 
during  1884  wero  wool,  £2,616,626;  wheat,  £1,694,005;  flour, 
£794,812;  copper,  £469,281;  BheepaUna,  £87,455;  aiWer-lead, 
£66,592;  bark,  £45,049;  jams.  £85,888;  horses,  £30,845;  tallow, 
£28,408;  wine,  £17.061;  gold,  £16,469.  There  were  imported 
OTerland  411,807  sheep,  and  exported  188,770.  Of  shipping, 
there  entered  1120  vessels  of  909,336  tons,  and  cleared  1111  of 
925,197.  The  British  amounts  were  768,801  and  788,121  tons 
respectively.  In  the  Northern  Territory  the  imports  were 
£140,229,  exports  £90,411 ;  the  gold  export  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1885  was  £33,869.  The  asseta  of  the  eleven  banks  at  the  close 
of  1886  wero £13,880,716,— total  deposiU £6,880,960.  The  Oovem- 
ment  savings  banks,  on  June  80, 1885,  had  53,164  depositors,  with 
£1,671,283  aa  balances — ^five  per  cent  interest  being  allowed. 

Jlanufadurea, — Increased  attention  haa  been  lately  directed  to 
local  industries,  and  a  more  protective  tariff  has  been  enforced  with 
a  view  to  their  development  The  official  returns  for  March  81, 
1886,  gave  640  works,  employing  7962  men  and  1350  women. 

Communication.— The  aistrict  councils  have  charge  of  many  of 
the  roads.  The  general  dryness  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  the 
condition  of  roads.  Railways  have  been  constructed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  farming  produce  to  market,  the  carriage  of  minerala  to 
port,  and  the  tapping  of  the  Murrey  river  tnffie  from  the  east. 
At  the  beginning  of  188f  there  were  1211  miles  of  railway  open, 
and  670  in  course  of  construction.  The  working  expenses  during 
1885  came  to  £386,000,  and  the  revenue  to  £556,000.  There  are 
several  tramwavs,  supplementing  railway  tnffie. 

WaUr-Suppiy.  — Tne  Government  is  aiding  the  railway  Inovement 
for  opening  out  the  interior  by  the  construction  of  waterworks  and 
public  reservoirs.  To  supply  Adelaide,  independently  of  the  Torrens 
river,  there  has  been  an  expenditure  of  £866,942.  Eapunda  has  a. 
reservoir  of  41,200,000  gallons;  Port  Pirie  of  25,700,000;  Mount 
Barker  of  6,000,000;  Port  Augusta  of  666,000;  Mount  Oambier 
and  Oawler  each  of  279,000.  There  are  large  storage  tanks  at 
many  places,  e.g.,  for  810,000  gallons  at  Moonta. 

Administration. — ^The  governor  is  the  representative  of  the 
crown.  The  legislative  council,  of  twenty-four  members,  one  third 
retiring  every  three  yean,  is  chosen  by  82,000  Rectors.  The  house 
of  assembly,  of  fifty-two  members,  is  appointed  for  three  yean  by 
60,000  electors.  Biesponsible  government  dates  from  1866.  The 
public  debt,  contracted  for  useful  public  works,  was  £18,000,000 
in  1886.  For  the  year  1884-85  the  revenue  was  £2,157,931,  but 
expenditure  was  £2,430,518.  A  revision  of  the  tariff  was  necessary. 
Customs  yielded  £511,230;  railways,  £662,455,  against  working 
expenses  £411,850;  land  sales,  £388,869;  land  rents,  £132,018; 
waterworks,  £72,366.  The  expenditure  included  £811,189  for 
public  works,  besides  loans;  police,  £102,784;  civil  establish- 
mento,  £73,828 ;  legal,  £60.051 ;  charitable  institutions,  £86,968 
(there  being  no  poor  law) ;  military  defences,  £89,478 ;  immigra- 
tion, £31,129,  &c.  The  Northern  Territory  gave  £71,518  aa  re- 
ceipts  to  the  state,  but  with  £86,000  charges.  The  revenue  for 
1885-86  was  £2,279,039,  and  the  expenditure  £2,888,290.  No 
Australasian  colonv  has  done  so  much  for  the  good  of  the  aborigines 
and  the  advance  of  good  morals  as  South  Australia.  The  adminls- 
tntion  is  just  and  nrm,  being  well  sustained  by  public  sentiment 

BdueiUion.—J^ot  b^g  so  wealthy  as  its  eastern  neighboun,  the 
colony  has  not  been  able  to  devote  so  large  an  amount  to  schools ; 
■till,  a  grant  of  £126,000  was  made  during  1884-85  towards  the 
instruction  of  50,000  pupils.  Of  450  schools,  half  are  callcMl 
public,  half  provisiohal  !or  thinlv-peoplod  districts.  Payment 
from  scholan  is  not  dispensed  with  as  in  Victoria.  Lands  are 
being  set  apart  as  educational  grants  for  the  future.  All  religious 
denominationa  are  equal  in  tne  sight  of  the  law,  none  receiving 
any  state  aid.  Bible  reading  ia  aanctioued  before  school  houn, 
and  anv  religious  lessons  may  be  civen  at  the  close  of  school  time. 
The  Adelaide  university,  so  richly  endowed  by  the  colonists,  re- 
ceives an  annual  grant  of  £2550  from  the  local  parliament 

F&pulation. — Including  the  Northern  Territory,  the  population 
was  returned  in  1881  aa  279.865  (149,680  males,  180,835  females), 
in  addition  to  6846  aborigines  (8478  males,  2868  femalea).  The 
births  during  1885  were  12,046,  and  the  deaths  8987  (2205  males 
and  1782  femalea).  Classed  at  the  last  census  according  to  religion, 
the  population  may  be  thus  stated :— Church  of  England,  76,000  ; 
Boman  Catholic,  48,920 ;  Wesleyans,  42,108 ;  Lutherans,  19,617  ; 
Presbyterians^  17,917 ;  Baptists,  14.000 ;  Bible  Christians,  10,500 ; 
Primitive  Methodists,  10,860;  Congregationalists,  9908.  The 
population  in  the  Northern  Toritory,  8500,  contains  only  about 


a  hundred  females^  but  has  8000  Chinamen.  More  than  half  the 
people  of  South  Austndia,  whether  of  English  or  German  parentage, 
are  native-born.     In  1886  the  population  was  826,000. 

JTiiCory.— Though  the  coast  of  Northern  Territory  was  well 
known  to  Portugueee  and  Spanish  navigaton  as  early  as  perhaps 
1580,  being  called  Great  Java,  it  was  not  surveyed  till  1644,  when 
Tasman  laid  down  the  line  of  shore  pretty  accuntelv.  The 
western  part  of  the  southern  coast  had  been  seen  end  named  Nuyt's 
Land  in  1627.  But  Flindera,  by  his  discovery  of  the  two  great  gulfa. 
Kangaroo  laland,  and  Encounter  Bay,  in  1802,  was  the  fint  to 
reveu  South  Australia  proper.  Captain  Sturt  descended  the 
Murray  in  1880,  and  looked  over  the  hills  near  Adelaide.  The 
first  to  direct  attention  to  a  settlement  there  was  M^jor  Baron, 
who  communicated  with  the  colonial  office  in  February  1881. 
His  suggestion  was  to  establiah,  at  no  charge  to  the  Britiah 
Government,  a  private  company,  that  ahould  settie  a  party  on 
Torice  Peninsula.  He  believed  a  large  river  entered  Spencer 
Gulf.  In  August  Colonel  Torrens  and  otnen  propoeed  to  purchase 
land  between  182*  and  141*— 500,000  acres  at  5s.  an  acre.  Some 
were  in  favour  of  Spencer  Gulf,  othera  of  Kangaroo  Island,  and  a 
few  for  the  mainland  towarda  the  Murray.  Memorialists  in  1832 
sought  a  charter  for  the  South  Australian  Association,  giving 
extensive  powen  of  self-government  Land  sales  were  to  pay  the 
paasages  or  free  labour,  chiefljr  young  married  people,  and  no  con- 
victs were  ever  to  be  sent  thitner.  Lord  Goderich  did  not  favour 
the  scheme,  and  thought  a  colony  with  free  institutions  might 
prejudice  tiie  interests  of  New  South  Wales,  while  free  trade 
would  interfere  with  the  English  navigation  laws.  After  much 
negotiation,  the  English  authorities  regarded  the  echeme  more 
favourably,  but  would  not  consent  to  give  the  company  the  powen 
they  souffht.  The  company  receded  in  their  demanda,  and  offered 
security  for  the  proper  ooservance  of  law  and  order,  while  deposit- 
ing cash  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Captain  Sturt  in  1884 
informed  the  colonial  secretary  that  Spencer  Gulf  and  Kangaroo 
Island  were  objectionable,  but  that  the  eastern  side  of  St  Vincent 
Gulf  waa  the  best  locality.  In  1835  the  ministry  got  an  Act 
passed  for  the  erection  of  a  colony,  under  commissionera  appointed 
by  the  crown,  who  would  be  responsible  for  their  acts  to  the  Britiah 
Ciovemment  It  waa  arranged  that  a  local  government  ahould  be 
established  when  the  settiement  had  50,000  people.  Mr  Geoige 
Fife  Angas  advanced  a  lai^ge  aum  aa  security  to  the  state.  Though 
the  lint  setUen  were  sent  to  Kangaroo  Island,  all  were  aftera-ards 
gathered  on  the  Adelaide  plaina.  The  colonv  was  proclaimed 
under  a  gum  tree,  December  28, 1886.  Great  oielay  took  place  in 
the  survey  of  land.  The  South  Australian  Company  purchased 
large  tracts  from  the  commissionen  at  12s.  per  acre  and  sold  at 
20s.  A  general  speculative  spirit  arrested  process.  Governor 
Gawler  went  into  extravagant  ouUaj  on  public  buildings,  &c.,  and 
drew  against  orden  upon  the  English  treasury.  Such  difficulties 
arose  that  the  British  mien  had  to  suspend  the  charter  in  1841  and 
make  South  Austnlia  a  crown  colonv.  A  revival  of  prosperity  took 
place  when  the  farma  were  tilled  and  poverty  had  tau^t  prudence. 
Copper  and  lead  mines  were  aubsequentl^  discovert  ICapuuda 
in  1843,  and  the  Bum  Bum  copper  mine  in  1845,  grcatiy  aided  in 
the  restoration  of  commercial  crrait  The  gold  fever  in  Victoria 
drew  off  numben  in  1862 ;  but  the  sood  prices  then  realized  for 
breadstuffs  gave  a  great  impetus  to  tanning.  It  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  that  nrely  if  ever  has  a  colony  been  so  favoured  aa 
South  Australia  in  the  character  of  its  early  settlers.        (J.  BO. ) 

SOUTH  BEND,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  coonty 
seat  of  St  Joseph  county,  Indiana,  received  its  name  from 
its  position  at  a  great  bend* of  the  St  Joseph  river,  which 
is  navigable  to  this  point  from  its  mouth  at  St  Joseph  on 
Lake  Michigan.  By  railway  the  city  is  85  miles  east  of 
Chicago.  It  is  a  great  manufacturing  centre,  with  iron- 
works, carriage,  waggon,  plough,  and  sewing  machine 
factories,  flour-mills,  paper-mills,  &c.  The  court-house  is 
one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  State ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  university  of  Notre  Dame,  St  Mary's  academy, 
and  St  Joseph's  academy  are  institutions  of  some  import- 
ance. The  population  of  the  city  numbered  1C52  in  1850, 
7206  in  1870,  and  13,280  in  1880. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  of  the  American  Union,  commonly  known  as  the 
Palmetto  State,  from  the  abundance  of  this  kind  of  palm 
on  the  coast,  once  formed  a  part  of  that  vast  territory  of 
the  New  World  clidmed  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  name 
of  Florida  and  by  the  French  under  that  of  New  France ; 
or,  to  be  more  concise,  it  comprised  the  southern  or  lower 
portion  of  what  was  formerly  styled  Carolina,  and  subse- 
quently divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina.     It  lies 
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between  32*  i'  30"  and  35*  12'  N.  lat.  and  between  78*  25' 
and  83*  49'  W.  long.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  triangle, 
the  vertex  resting  upon  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains  in  the 
extreme  north-west,  while  the  Atlantic  forms  its  base. 
It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  North  Carolina,  S.K  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  S.W.  by  the  Savannah  river,  which, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Tugaloo  and  Chatauga,  separates 
it  from  Qeorgia.  The  state  is  189  miles  lung  and  160 
broad,  containing  30,961  square  miles  or  11/,81 5,040 
acres,  and  is  divided  inta  tlurty-four  counties  (formerly 
districts).  At  the  census  of  1880  the  population 
numbered  995,577,  of  whom  391,105  were  white,  the  rest 
ooloured.  Very  few  Indians  are  to  be  found.  The  surface 
may  be  about  equally  divided  into  high,  middling,  and 
low  land,  the  last-named  rising  from  the  sea-coast,  where 
it  is  very  flat  and  level,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
elevation  towards  the  interior,  where  it  attains  a  mean  of 
250  feet,  continuing  to  the  north  line,  where,  after  varying 
from  300  to  800  feet  it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  of 
1000  feet  The  land  along  and  near  the  coast  is  low, 
marshy,  and  swampy,  especially  on  the  rivers'  banks,  rolling 
and  diversified  towards  the  centre,  and  undulating  near  the 
mountain  slope,  but  in  places  abrupt.  King's  Mountain 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  500  feet  The  chief  eleva- 
tions in  this  section  are  the  Saluda  Mountains,  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  King's  Mountain  (1692  feet),  Paris  Mountain 
(2054  feet),  Table  Rock  (3000  feet),  Ctesar's  Head  (3118 
feet),  and  Mount  Pinnacle  (3436  feet).  This  region  abounds 
in  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery,  rendering  it  attraetive 
to  tourists,  and  making  it  a  great  summer  resort 

The  land  is  irrigated  and  well-drained  by  numerous 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Santee,  formed  by  the 
Saluda,  Congaree,  Catawba,  and  Wateree,  uniting  at  the 
centre  of  the  State.  The  other  rivers  of  any  size  are  the 
Waocamaw,  Lynch's,  Great  and  Little  Peedee,  forming  the 
Peedee,  Black,  Wando,  Ashley,  Cooper,  Edisto,  Combahee, 
Aahepoo,  Coosaw,  Port  Royal,  and  Broad  (on  the  coast), 
thia  last  being  more  of  a  bay.  The  sesrcoast  is  fringed 
by  numerous  islands,  and  indented  by  bays  and  inlets, — 
Winyaw  and  Bull's  Bays,  Charleston  Harbour,  Stono  Inlet, 
NorUi  and  South  Edisto  Inlets,  St  Helena  Sound,  and 
Port  Royal, — ^the  last  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  as  its  name,  said  to  have  been  given  on  this 
account  by  the  early  discoverers  and  explorers,  would 
imply.  The  entire  coast  south  of  Winyaw  is  composed  of 
a  network  of  creeks  and  sounds,  so  that,  for  small  cmf t, 
navigation  inland  may  be  had  from  this  point  to  the 
moutii  of  the  Savannah  on  the  extreme  south-west  Most 
of  the  rivers  rising  in  the  mountains  are  navigable  nearly  to 
the  foot-slope.  Here  numerous  rapids  and  waterfalls  afford 
excellent  mill-power.  Canals  throughout  the  State  are  not 
numerous,  the  few  formerly  in  use.  having  been  abandoned 
in  favour  of  the  railroads.  The  Sajitee  Canal,  connecting 
that  river  with  the  headwaters  of  the  Cooper,  22  miles  in 
length,  has  given  place  to  the  Korth-Eastern  Railway. 

The  climate  of  South  Carolina  is  mild  and  genial,  snow 
falling  in  the  mountains  but  rarely  in  the  middle  sections, 
and  seldom  or  never  along  the  coast.  The  sea  islands 
generally,  as  well  as  the  pine  barrens,  are  healthy,  furnish- 
ing the  planter  with  a  summer  home  and  safe  retreat  from 
the  malaria  of  the  rice  lands.  These  regions  were  formerly 
innocuous  to  the  whites,  as  they  still  are  to  the  negroes, 
but  subsequent  clearance  and  cultivation  have  rendered 
them  fatal  in  summer.  The  midlands  are  considered 
healthy  in  all  parts  except  here  and  there  along  the  creeks, 
while  the  mountain  region  is  unexoeptionable. 

The  ooact  of  South  Carolina,  like  places  in  the  aame  latitude,  ie 
snbjeot  to  violent  storaii,  tornadoes,  and  cyclones,  which  make 
their  annual  visits  on  or  ahout  the  autumnal  equinox,  doing  much 
damaoeu  Till  quite  recently  the  district  has  never  been  scriougly 
troubled  with  earthquakes.    Slight  tremors  have  indeed  been  lelt 


and  recorded  since  1754,  without,  however,  causiiig  serious  iiguiy. 
But  on  the  night  of  the  31st  August  1886  Charleston  was  visited 
by  an  earthriuake  which  was  followed  by  other  shocks  and  tremors, 
which  contmned  night  and  day  at  intervals  with  greater  or  less 
violence,  as  the  following  list  shows : — 


Sept    8...1  shock,  slight 
Sept.  10... 1  shock,  slight. 
Sept  12...1  shock,  slight 
Sept  16.. ,2  shocks,  moderata 
Sept  21...  1  shock,  severe. 
Sept  22. .  .1  Bhock,modcrate,loca1. 
Sept  27...  1  shock,  severe. 
Sept  28...  1  shock,  moderate. 
Sept  80...  1  shock,  slight 


August  27...  1  shock,  slight 
August  28... 1  shock,  slight 
August  81 ... 5  shocks,  destructive. 
Sept       1...8  shocks,  severe. 
Sept       2... 8  shocks,  severe. 
Sept       8... 2  shocks,  severei 
Sept       4.. .2  shocks,  slight 
Sept       fi...l  shock,  moderate. 
Sept       7...2  shocks,  slight 

The  main  thsek  was  very  destructive  to  pro[)erty,  while  about 
forty  lives  were  lost,  and  many  more  were  injured.  Crevices 
several  yards  in  length  and  varying  from  one  to  four  inches  in 
width  appeared,  and  in  some  places  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
fissures  or  much  larger  proportions  threw  up  water  to  the  height 
of  several  feet  There  was  no  warning  given  except  that  in  the 
small  town  of  Summerville,  about  22  miles  to  the  north,  consider- 
able disturbance  was  caused  by  thuds  and  tremors  with  detona- 
tions on  the  27th  and  28th,  felt  on  the  latter  date  to  some  extent 
in  Charleston.  The  violence  of  these  shocks  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  this  State,  though  they  were  felt  in  a  slighter  degree 
in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  soil  in  the  low  country  is  remarkably  fertile,  the  river 
swamps  and  reclaimed  marshes  being  admirably  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  while  the  sandy  loam  of  the  sea  islands  and 
surrounding  main  produces  the  finest  long  staple,  black  seed,  or 
sea  island  cotton  of  silky  fibre.  As  we  recede  from  the  salt  the 
staple  becomes  shorter  and  the  plant  has  a  less  luxuriant  growth. 
TbeYico  produced  here,  noted  abroad  as  Carolina  rice,  is  considered 
first  in  the  markeU  of  the  worid.  The  SUte  was  the  first  to 
introduce  rice  culture  in  America,  the  seed  having  been  brought 
in  1693  by  a  vessel  from  Madagascar.  ,  Abundant  crops  are  raised 
of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats,  barky,  buckwheat,  pease,  oeans,  sugar, 
tobacco,  indigo,  sorghum,  broom-com,  sunflower,  guinea-corn, 
sweet  and  Irish  pots  toes,  hemp,  flax,  and  hops.  Numerous 
orchards,  all  over  the  State,  furnish  quantities  oi  apples,  pears, 

aninoes,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  cherries,  and  along 
lie  coast  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  pomegranates.  The 
raspberry,  blackberry,  mulberry,  and  whortleoeny  are  produced. 
The  *  strawberry  is  extensively  cultivated  along  the  coast,  and 
shipped  in  immense  onantities  to  the  northern  markets.  Of  nuts, 
the  walnut,  pecan,  cnestnut,  hickory,  shell-bark,  hazel  nut,  and 
chinquapin  may  be  mentioned.  The  grape  grows  wild  in  manj 
portions  of  the  State,  and  in  gr^t  varieties,  which,  whe^  culti- 
vated, yield  a  delicious  wine.  In  certain  sections  hundreds  of  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  culture.  The  gardens  and  farms  produce  in 
abundance  turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  cftrrots,  artichokes,  mustard, 
benne,  rhubarb,  arrowroot,  water  and  musk  melons,  cucumbers, 
cabbages,  kale,  lettuce,  cayenne  pepper,  squashes,  okra,  pumpkins, 
onions,  leeks,  beans,  radishes,  ceiexy,  green  pease,  and  tomatoes, — 
the  last  two  from  early  spring  to  mid-winter.  The  ^jasmine, 
Cherokee  rose  or  nondescript,  wild  honeysuckle,  and  sweet-brier 
perfume  the  woods  ;  the  dog-wood  and  fringe  tree  abound  in  the 
forest;  and  earden  flowers  in  the  cities,  especially  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  Beaufort,  are  the  admiration  of  strangers.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  are  the  Camdlia  faponiea  of  all  varieties 
and  shades,  aziuea  in  every  hue,  roses  of  num'berless  descriptions, 
hyacinth,  snowdrop,  violet,  dahlia,  tulip,  verbena,  sweet  olive, 
and  heliotrope.  Yaloable  and  almost  inexhaustible  forests  extend 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  the  long  leaf  or  yellow  pine, 
confined  chiefly  to  the  low  country,  covering  10,000,000  acres,  and 
furnishing  immense  quantities  of  timber,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and 
rosin.  Here  and  elsewhere  are  found  the  magnolia,  sweet  and  black 
gum,  white,  water,  red,  and  live  oak,  black  walnut,  elm,  hickory, 
maple,  sycamore,  ash,  cypress,  chestnut,  beech,  locust,  persimmon, 
dogwood,  poplar.     The  palmetto  is  peculiar  to  the  coast 

The  forests  abound  in  deer,  wild  turkeys,  foxes,  wild  cats, 
raccoons,  opossums,  rabbits,  and  squirrels ;  and  along  the  water- 
courses are  found  the  musk  otter,  &c.  Among  the  birds  are 
Sigeons,  doves,  partridges,  woodcock,  snipe,  immense  flocks  of  wild 
Qcks,  including  the  English  or  canvas-oack,  teal,  blackhead,  &c 
Freshwater  fish  of  every  variety  are  taken  Ip  all  the  streams  in  the 
interior,  and  the  bays  and  inlets  furnish  whitinff,  mackerel,  bass, 
flounder,  sheephead,  shad,  mullet,  blackfish,  sturgeon,  terrapin, 
turtle,  shrimps,  crabs,  and  oysters.  Quantities  of  salmon  and  carp 
have  been  furnished  by  the  fiish  oommissionerB  for  stocking  the 
waters. 

Minerals  are  liberally  difiUsed  over  the  State.  Gold  is  found  in 
Lancaster,  York,  Union,  Sportanbuxg,  Greenville,  PickenB,  and 
Abbeville  counties ;  oopper  in  York,  Spartanburg,  and  Pickens ; 
lead  in  ihe  last ;  iron  of  a  superior  quab'ly  in  Union,  Spartanburg. 
Greenville,  and  Pickens ;  manganese  in  Lancaster,  York,  Chester, 
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UuioB,  Spartanburg,  GreenTllle,  Pickens,  Anderson,  Abbevflle, 
and  Edgeheld  ;  bumath  in  Choaterfield  and  Lancaater ;  plunbago 
in  Spartanbrirg ;  soapatone  in  Fairfield,  Chester,  York,  Snartan- 
boig,  Laurens,  Oreenyille,  Pickens,  Abberille,  and  Edgefield :  coal 
in  Chesterfield  and  Marlboro.  Limestone  abounds  in  nearly  all 
the  upper  counties,  but  chiefly  in  Laurens  and  Spartanbure.  The 
finest  blue  and  grey  granite  is  found  in  the  middle  and  nppe^ 
sections ;  sandstone,  burrAone,  and  flagstone  in  Edgefield^  Pickena. 
York,  and  Fairfield.  Pottery  and  porcelain  clar,  quarts,  and  sand 
for  glass  exist  in  many  places.  Tuomey  statea  that  **  the  aluminous 
formations  that  occur  in  immense  beds  of  the  finest  porcelain  day 
are  often  exposed  by  the  denuding  eflects  of  water  and  lie  in  rich 
strata  upon  the  very  surface,  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  manufacturer. 
Between  rAiken  and  Oraniterille  the  beds  are  in  many  cases  60  feet 
thick,  while  those  in  the  Savannah  rircr  near  Hamburg  are  from  10 
to  15  feet  and  of  unsuraassed  purity.'*  The  Aiken  council  committee 
report  in  this  vicinity  immense  beds  of  different  kinds  of  diyr,  from 
the  purest  and  whitest  kaolin  to  the  dark-coloured  mnd  of  which 
bricks  are  made,  sands  of  all  hues,  some  as  fine  as  flour,  others 
with  lai^  coarse  crystals,  siliceous  earths  of  many  kinds,  ferru- 
ginous saodstones,  conglomerate  shell,  burrstone,  mica,  feldspar, 
and  ochres  of  different  colours.  But  a  short  distance  off  a  deposit 
of  magnesia  is  found,  and  potash  can  readily  be  made  in  the 
surrounding  forests.  Experts  have  pronounced  the  sands  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  makiuff  glass  and  crystal,  and  the  quality 
of  the  kaolin  is  admitted  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
which  Staffordshire  ware  is  made.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  combina- 
tion of  the  ingredienta  of  glass  and  earthenware  can  be  found  in 
such  immediate  proximity  anywhere  else.  Mineral  springs  exist 
in  several  of  the  upper  counties. 

Railroads  are  on  the  increase.  The  South  Carolina  Railway, 
between  Charleston  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  was,  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
pletion, tiie  longest  continuous  railroad  in  the  world. 

Manufactures  are  growing  in  importance ;  chief  among  them  are 
cotton  yam  and  cloth,  flour,  lumber,  turpentine,  and  fertilizers. 
The  capacity  of  twenty-nine  mills  now  in  operation  is  estimated  at 
14,821,166  lb  of  yam,  70,442,827  yards  of  cloth,  and  the  value 
of  product  $9,097,464.  In  1880  there  were  82,824  spindles  and 
1676  looms;  in  1884  195,112  spindles  and  8652  looms.  The 
number  of  lumber  mills  at  work  is  729,  employing  6894  hands 
and  a  capital  of  $2,920,870.  The  value  of  their  anniul  production 
is  $5,592,565.  Of  turpentine  stills  there  are  291,  with  6991  hands 
and  a  capital  of  $1,454,800,  with  an  annual  production  to  the  value 
of  $2,912,271.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in 
less  than  four  years.  The  fertilizers  are  valued  at  $3,846,400,  and 
the  miscellaneous  manufactures  at  $2,114,680.  The  whole  value 
of  manufactured  products  was  in  1860  $8,616,195;  in  1870, 
$9,858,981;  in  1880,  $16,788,008;  in  1884,  $32,324,404.  South 
Carolina  phosphates  are  of  recent  date,  but  their  importance  may 
be  shown  by  stating  that  they  pay  yearly,  by  direct  taxation,  an 
amount  for  royalty  which  is  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  income  of 
the  State.  The  viiJue  of  this  rock  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Jonathan  Lucas,  a  planter,  who  afterwards  materially  assisted  in 
'  developing  its  usefulness.  The  first  company,  the  Charleston 
South  Carolina  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  was  formed 
in  1867.  There  are  now  fourteen  land  and  eleven  river  mining 
companies  with  capital  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $200,000.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  individuals  who  are 
licensed  by  the  State  to  mine  in  the  navigable  streams,  employing 
an  estimated  capital  of  about  $50,000.  The  total  amount  of 
phosphate  rock  mined  and  shipped  in  1868-70  was  20,000  tons; 
in  1871,  50,000  tons ;  in  1875, 115,000  tons ;  in  1880, 190,000  tons ; 
and  in  1883,  355,000  tons,— the  toUl  since  1868  being  2,290.000 
tons.  Of  this  amount  1,078,070  tons  were  river  and  1,211,830  land 
rock.  The  capital  invested  in  the  former  is  $525,000,  and  649 
hands  are  employed  (wages  $259,800),  with  an  annual  production 
of  $907,170 ;  in  the  latter  the  corresponding  figures  are — capital 
$1,980,000,  hands  1286,  wages  $363,660,  production  $1,283,830. 

The  six  gold-mining  counties  report  eleven  mines  in  operation, 
employing  600  hands,  with  a  capital  of  $440,000  and  an  annual 
production  of  $90,000.  The  same  countiea  report  eighteen  gold 
mines  or  gold-bearing  areas  not  now  worked ;  one  of  the  mines  has 
a  capital  of  $40,000.  Ten  counties  report  quarries  or  kaolin  beds. 
Wonced  and  unworked,  there  are  twenty-five  granite  quarries,  five 
kaolin  beds,  and  one  soapstone  quarry.  There  are  also  in  the  State 
large  unworked  deposits  of  mica,  nyrites,  comndum,  and  marL 
with  some  silver.  The  quarries  and  kaolin  works,  with  a  capital 
of  $96,850,  have  an  annual  production  of  $220,000. 

The  upland  cotton  crop  of  1883  was  468,227  bales  of  400  lb. 
The  corn  area  was  1,369,598  acres,  and  the  production  10,876,744 
bushels.  321, 958  acres  in  osts  yielded  a  crop  of  4, 1 87, 082  bushels. 
Of  wheat  (182, 216  acres)  the  jield  was  1 ,388, 731  bushels.  The  rice 
crop  of  1888-84  was  33,600  tierces.  The  sea-island  cotton  crop  was 
9600  bags.  This  last,  as  well  as  the  small  grain  and  subsidiary  crops, 
has  suffered  a  decline  in  the  last  few  years  of  26  to  36  per  cent 

The  proportions  of  white  and  coloured  labour  in  tne  State  are 
about  SO  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  respectively.    The  rate  of  wages 


paid  ia  from  $8  to  $9  a  month  for  men  and  $6  for  women,  with 
board.  About  2S  per  cent  of  white  women  and  children  work  on 
the  fanna,  and  about  61  per  cent  of  the  coloured.  The  svatema  used 
aze — ^the  contract,  in  which  services  rendered  are  naid  by  giving 
the  labourer  the  use  of  the  land  and  house,  or  where  the  wages 
are  paid  monthly,  or  a  portion  monthly  and  the  remainder  at 
the  end  of  the  year ;  and  the  tenant  system,  in  which  the 
labourer  rents  the  land,  and  from  the  crop  pays  the  landlord 
the  rent  and  for  the  use  of  the  animala  Land  varies  in  price 
from  60  cents  for  pine  barriBn  to  $100  for  choice  farming  load. 

Horses  and  mules  are  raised  at  very  little  cost  Ordinary  scrub 
cattle  are  seldom  housed,  roaming  the  forests  at  will,  except  when 
herded  for  branding  or  for  driving  to  market  Sheep  thrive  away 
from  the  salt,  and  are  profitable  in  the  mountains.  Hogs,  not 
improved  breeds,  like  cattle,  have  the  liberty  of  the  woods,  and  are 
taken  with  dogs  when  needed.  According  to  .estimatea  of  im- 
proved stock,  there  are  792  Jerseys,  177  Ayrshires,  60  Devons,  33 
Holsteins,  1  Guernsey,  besides  a  number  of  Shorthorns  and  Brahmina. 
Merino,  South  Down,  Oxford  Down,  and  Broad-Tail  sheep  are  raised 
in  many  parts  of  the  SUte,  with  Essex  and  Berkshire  hogs. 

Free  schooU  trace  their  origin  as  far  back  as  1710.  A  system 
of  free  schools  was  inaugurated  in  1811.  The  present  public- 
school  system  was  eatablished  in  1868.  It  provides  free  instraction 
to  pupils  of  both  races,  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
Their  management  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of 
examiners,  consisting  of  the  State  auperintendent  of  education, 
and  four  other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor.  In  each 
county  the  school  commissioner  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years.  The  schools  are  supported  entirely  by  taxation.  There 
are  3662  public  schools  in  the  State.  The  number  of  penons  in 
the  State  oetween  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  is  281,664,  of  whom 
61,440  are  white  males,  49,749  white  femsles,  90,897  coloured 
males,  89,578  coloured  females.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  178,023  (41,819  white  males,  36,639  females,  48,418  coloured 
males,  61,147  females).  The  number  of  malA  white  teachers  em- 
ployed is  1137,  females  1205 ;  coloured  malca  982,  females  449, — 
making  a  total  of  8773.  There  are  3562  public  schoolhouses, 
valued  at  $406,097.31.      Institutions  for  higher  education,  sup- 

Srted  by  the  State,  are  the  South  Carolina  Coll^  and  South 
rolina  Military  Academy  for  white  males,  and  the  Clailin  College 
for  coloured  persons  of  both  sexes.  There  is  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  There  are,  besides, 
numerous  private  schools  and  colleges. 

Churches  of  all  denominations  multiplied  in  the  State  during  the 
colonial  period,  and  subseonentiv  Episcopalians,  Presbvtensns, 
Independents,  Baptists^  and  Frencn  Protestants  established  oon^pv- 
gations  in  Charleston  just  after  1680.  Methodists  and  Bomamsta 
came  a  century  later,  Jews  in  1766,  German  Lutherans  in  17i>9. 
The  coloured  people  are  for  the  most  part  Methodists,  some  being 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  a  few  Episcopalians. 

Charleston  {q.v.)  is  the  largest  city  of  the  State.  CoLmtBiA 
(£.«.),  the  capital,  has  (1886)  a  population  of  20,000,  while  that  of 
dharleston  is  60,000.  Greenville,  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the 
State,  is  a  growing  railway  centre  and  manufacturinff  city,  with  a 
population  of  10,000.  Georgetown  and  Beaufort  on  tne  coast  do  a 
good  shipping  business  in  lumber  and  other  exporta  Spartanburi^ 
and  Aiken  are  important  places,  the  former  as  a  railway  oebtro, 
the  latter  as  a  health  resort  for  invalid  strangen  in  winter,  when 
the  population  is  more  than  doubled.  Other  towns  are  Newberry, 
Orangeburg,  Florence,  Camden,  Sumter,  Graniteville,  diester, 
Anderson,  Abbeville,  Winnsboro,  Torkville,  Union,  Chenw,  Wal- 
halk.  Piedmont,  Port  Royal,  Marion,  Darlington,  Lancaster. 

The  executive  department  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  senate,  eomptroller- 
general,  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and  a 
superintendent  of  education  ;  these  are  elected  by  the  people,  to 
serve  two  years.  The  legislative  department  embraces  a  senato 
and  a  house  of  representatives,  which  together  are  called  the  general 
assembly.  The  former  is  composed  of  thirty -seven  members, 
elected  for  four  yean,  one  from  each  county,  except  Charleston, 
which  sends  two.  The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  124 
members,  elected  for  two  years.  The  judicial  department  consists 
of  a  supreme  court  and  of  circuit,  probate,  and  iustices'  courts, 
inie  supreme  and  circuit  court  judges  are  elected  by  the  general 
asaembly, — the  former  for  six  years,  the  latter  for  four.  The 
probate  judges  for  each  county  arc  elected  by  the  people^  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  ^vemor. 

The  first  attempt  to  settle  Carolina  was  m  1562,  when  Admiral 
Coligny  obtained  from  Charles  IX.  of  France  permission  to  plant 
a  colony  of  Protestants  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  at  tiie  expense  of  the  crown,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Jean  Ribault  Fear  of  the  Spaniards  perhaps  induced 
them  to  chance  their  plana,  and,  entering  Port  Royal,  they  landed 
on  Lemon  Island,  where  they  erected  a  pillar,  and  afterwards  a 
fort,  which  they  named,  in  honour  of  the  kiuA  Arx  Carolina. 
Leaving  a  sufficient  number  to  garrison  the  Uni,  Kibanlt  returned 
to  France.     Two  years  later  a  second  expedition  nnder  Laudonni^re^ 
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one  of  IlibauIt'B  men,  was  fitted  out,  but  on  landing  at  Port  Royal 
it  found  no  traces  of  tbe  former.  This  colony  likewiso  met  with 
disaater,  being  massacred  by  the  Spaniards  from  Florida.  It  was 
not  nntil  a  century  later  that  a  permanent  settlement  was  made 
by  the  English,  who,  after  the  Kestoratioa,  began  to  recognize 
their  claim  to  a  large  territory  in  the  southern  district  of  North 
America.  In  1662  a  grant  was  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  and  in 
1667  an  expedition  sailed  under  command  of  Capt.  William  Sayle. 
They  reached  Port  Eoyal,  whore  they  made  a  settlement,  but  a  few 
years  after  removed  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Ashley,  and  built  a 
town  which  they  called,  after  the  English  monarch,  Charleatown. 
Subsequently  they  again  removed  to  Oyster  Point,  the  present  site 
of  Charleston.  (W.  SL) 

SOUTHCO"^,  Joanna  (1750-1814),  was.  born  in 
Devonshire  about  1750,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time 
a  domestic  servant  She  was  originally  an  adherent  of 
the  Methodists,  but,  becoming  persuaded  she  possessed 
supernatural  gifts,  she  wrote  and  dictated  prophecies  in 
rhyme,  and  announced  herself  as  the  woman  spoken  of  in 
the  Apocalypse  (ch.  zii.),  affirming,  when  beyond  the  age 
of  sixty,  Uiat  she  would  be  delivered  of  Shiloh  on  the 
19th  October  1814.  For  some  days  previous  to  this  she 
was  attended  by  her  followers  night  and  day,  but  Shiloh 
failed  to  appear,  and  it  was  given  out  that  she  was  in  a 
trance,  f  She  died  of  dropsy  on  the  29  th  of  the  same 
moDtL  ^  Her  followers  are  said  to  have  numbered  over 
100,000,  and  so  late  as  1860  they  were  not  eztinct       » 

Amon^  her  pnblicationa,  which  number  over  sixtv,  and  are  all 
equallf  incoherent  in  thought  and  grammar,  may  be  mentioned 
Strang  Effects  of  Faiih^  1801-2 ;  iVM  EseposUion  of.  Vie  SibU, 
1804  ;  The  Book  of  Wonders^  1818-14  ;  and  Propheeiee  announcing 
the  Birth  of  the  Prinee  of  Peace,  1814.  A  ladv  named  Essam  lefk 
laige  sums  of  money  for  printing  and  publishing  the  Sacred 
WriUnge  of  Joanna  SouthcoU.  The  will  was  disputed  by  a  niece 
on  the  ground  that  the  writings  were  blasphemous,  but  the  Court 
of  Chancery  sustained  it 

See  BoberU,  Obttrvatient  on  th*  Divini  MU»ion  of  Joanna  SontheoU,  1807 ; 
Reece,  Correct  SttUoment  of  the  dremntkmeu  eUending  the  Dtelh  ^  Joemme 
Soieheott,  181ft. 

SOUTHEND,  a  watering-place  of  Essex,  is  situated  ^n 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  5  miles  west  of  Shoeburyness, 
and  by  the  London,  Tilbury,  anil  Southend  Railway,  42 
miles  east  of  X<ondon,  with  which  it  is  also  connected  by 
steamer.  It  first  sprang  into  notice  from  a  visit  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  1804,  and,  as  it  is  the  nearest  watering-place 
to  London,  it  is  much  frequented  by  excursionists,  espe- 
cially by  the  poorer  clashes.  It  is  clean  and  well  built, 
and  at  Cliff  Town  there  are  a  number  of  large  villas. 
Opposite  Cliff  Town  there  is  a  public  garden  called  the 
Shrubbery.  The  bathing  is  good,  but  the  tide  recedes 
with  great  rapidity  and  for  nearly  a  mile.  The  pier, 
which  \b  l\  miles  in  length,  and  on  which  there  is  a  tram- 
way, permits  the  approach  of  steamers  at  all  tides.  The 
public  hall  was  erected  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  £3000,  and 
a  mechanics'  institution  dates  from  1881.  The  Rochford 
county  court  is  held  every  alternate  month  in  the  public 
halL  A  local  board  of  health  was  established  in  1866. 
The  population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  (area  3441 
acres)  in  1871  was  4561,  and  in  1881  it  wa£t7979. 

SOUTHERNE,  Tbomas  (1660-1746)— "Honest  Tom 
Southeme,"  to  give  the  author  of  The  Fatal  Marriage  the 
name  by  which  his  contemporaries  usually  called  him — 
was  a  clever  craftsman  for  tho  stage,  according  to  the 
degenerate  tradition  of  the  Restoration  dramatists, — with 
the  eye  of  a  born  opportunist  for  the  popular  interests  of 
the  hour  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  turned  to  histrionic 
account,  but  without  deeper  seeing  of  the  functions  of  the 
drama.  Bom  in  Dublin  in  1660,  he  came  to  London  and 
entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1678,  but  only  to  desert  law 
very  speedily  for  dramatic  authorship.  His  first  play.  The 
Persian  Prince^  or  the  Loyal  Brother,  is  a  good  example, 
in  its  diplomatic  reference  to  passing  events  and  its  veiled 
compliment  to  James,  duke  of  York,  of  his  ready  tact  as 
a  playwright  The  most  important  practical  result  of  the 
play,  which  was  remarkably  successful  on  the  stage,  was 


an  ensign's  commission,  noteworthy  in  that  it  supplied 
Southerue  with  materials  for  later  dramatization.  After 
an  interval  of  active  service  more  plays  followed,  and  wero 
produced  with  equal  success ;  of  these  The  Fatal  Marriage 
(1694),  known  also  by  the  name  of  its  heroine,  Isabella, 
has  the  best  claim  to  remembrance.  Its  strain  of  pathetic 
quality  echoes  the  later  Elizabethans  in  a  way  that  con- 
trasts suggestively  with  the  shalloW,  if  spirited,  indecencies 
of  Southeme's  comedies,  which,  although  their  author  was 
commended  by  Dryden  for  his  purity  as  a  playwright,  are 
certainly  not  overweighted  wifn  delicacy.  Sir  Anthony 
Love,  or  the  Jtambling  Lady,  in  which  Uie  hero  assumes 
female  disguise  without  accession  of  modesty,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  rest;  one  utterance  of  its  hero,  '* Every 
day  a  new  mistress  and  a^new  quarrel,"  might  indeed 
serve  as  a  good  motto  of  Restoration  comedy  in  general. 
Except  to  the  student,  Southeme's  work,  however,  is 
hardly  of  permanent  interest  The  Southeme  of  whom 
Pope,  who  ranked  him  as  friend  and  praised  him  for  his 
sterling  qualities,  remarked  in  some  lines  that 

*'  Heaven  aent  down  to  raiae 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  pla}  . " 
exemplifies  what  business  tact  and  dramatic  ingenuity  can 
accomplish,  for  of  real  artistic  faculty  he  had  little.  His 
plays  resulted,  through  ingenious  management,  in  a  pecun- 
iary return  which  dazzled  Dryden  and  made  their  author 
a  wealthy  citizen,  but  they  have  not  the  quality  of  work 
which  endures.     He  died  in  1746. 

SOU  THEY,  CAEOLnm  (1786-1854),  the  second  wife 
of  Robert  Southey,  was  bora  at  Lymington,  Hants,  on 
•December  6th,.  1786.  As  a  girl  Caroline  Ann  Bowles 
showed-  a  certain  literary  and  artistic  aptitude,  the  more 
remarkable  perhaps  from  the  loneliness  of  her  early  life 
and  t]ie  morbidly  delicate  condition  of  her  health, — ^an 
aptitude,  however,  of  no  real  distinction.  When  money 
difficulties  came  upon  her  in  middle  age  she  determined 
to  turn  her  talents  to  account  in  literature.  Her  first 
venture  was  the  sending  anonymously  of  a  narrative 
poem  called  Mien  FitzarUiur  to  Southey,  and  this  led  to 
the  acquaintanceship  and  lifelong  friendship  which  in 
1839  culminated  in  their  marriage.  Ellen  Fitzarthur 
'(1820)  may  be  taken  as  typical,  in  its  prosy  simplicity,  of 
the  rest  of  its  author's  work,  which  reproduced  the  studied 
unadomment  of  certain  portions  of  Southey's  and  Words- 
worth's poetry  without  that  glamour  which,  especially 
with  the  second  of  these  writers,  so  often  redeemed 
simplicity  from  mere  baldness.  Mrs  Southey's  poems 
were  published  in  a  collected  edition  in  1867.  Her  prose 
is  on  the  whole  more  interesting  than  her  verse,  though — 
with  rare  exceptions — ^infected  with  like  dulness.  Among 
her  prose  writings  may  be  mentioned  Chaptert  on  Church- 
yards (1829),  her  best  work;  Tales  of  the  Moors  (182&). 
and  Selwyn  in  Search  of  a  Daughter  (1835).  Her  most 
interesting  memoiial  is  her  correspondence  with  Southey, 
which,  somewhat  unfairly  overlooked  in  the  edition  of  the 
poet's  Life  and  Letters  edited  by  his  son,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Dowden  in  the  Dublin  University  Press 
Series.  It  was  soon  after  her  marriage  that  her  husband's 
mental  state  became  hopeless,  and  from  this  time  till  his 
death  in  1843,  and  indeed  till  her  own,  her  life  was  one 
of  much  suffering.  Mrs  Southey  died  at  Buckland  Cot- 
tage, Lymington,  on  July  20th  1854,  two  years  after  the 
queen  had  granted  her  an  annual  pension  of  X200. 

Bealdoa  the  works  already  mentioned,  ahe  wrote  The  Widovfs 
Tale,  and  other  Poems,  1822;  Solitary  Hours  (prose  and  verse), 
1826;  Tales  of  the  Paetcries,  1B3S ;  The  Birthday,  1886;  Bobin 
Hood,  written  in  conjunction  with  Southey,  at  whose  death  this 
metrical  production  waa  incomplete. 

SOUTHEY,  Robert  (1774-1843),  was  bora  in  Bristol 
on  the  12th  of  August  1774.  His  father;  a  native  of 
Somerset,  was  an  unsuccessful  draper.     To  his  mother^ 
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Margaret  Hill,  Soatliey  owed  his  buoyant  spirits,  his 
practical  sense,  and  his  earliest  friends.  The  first  of 
those,  Miss  Tyler,  his  mother's  half-sister,  took  possession 
of  him  when  he  was  three ;  under  hor  care  he  saw  and 
heard  a  great  deal  of  theatres  and  of  acting.  His  solitary 
life  in  an  old  maid's  household  threw  him  upon  his  own 
resources  and  developed  a  taste  for  reading.  He  was 
sent  to  several  private  schools,  and  had  good  fortune  at 
none  of  thom;  in  1788  he  went  to  Westminster,  where  he 
ftras  scarcely  more  fortunate.  After  a  brief  sojourn  he 
WM  ezpellod  in  1792,  because  an  essay  of  his  on  flog- 
ging, in  a  school  magazine  called  The  Flagellant,  was 
resented  by  Dr  Vincent,  the  head-master.  At  West- 
minster he  gained  tbe  friendship  of  two  boys  who  were 
faithful  to  him  and  helpful  throughout  his  life;  these 
were  Charles  Winn  and  Grosvenor  Bedford.  About  this 
time  his  father  died ;  his  aunt,  however,  determined  that 
he  should  go  to  Oxford.  He  was  refused  at  Christ 
Church  on  account  of  the  essay  in  The  Flagellant ;  but 
Balliol  gave  him  a  home.  At  Oxford  he  led  his  own  life, 
lived  in  his  owd  thoughts,  and  got  little  or  nothing  from 
the  university.  In  1794  Coleridge  dashed  at  Southey, 
took  him  by  storm,  and  filled  his  head  with  plans  for 
an  ideal  colony  in  the  wilds.  The  new  society,  whose 
mem^rs  were  to  have  all  things  in  common,  was  to 
be  called  "The  Pantisocracy."  Their  life  was  to  com- 
bine manual  labour  and  domestic  bliss;  to  attain  the 
latter.  Southey  set  his  affections  on  a  Miss  Edith  Fricker, 
whose  sister  married  Coleridge.  All  this  was  intolerable 
to  Miss  Tyler,  and  Southey  was  banished.  He  and 
Coleridge  then  tried,  by  lecturing  and  joui^nalism,  to  raise 
money  for  their  American  schemes ;  but  luckily  Southey's 
uncle,  who  had  educated  him, — Mr  Hill,  tibe  English 
chaplain  at  Lisbon, — advised  him  to  travel.  On  the  14th 
of  November  1795,  before  he  started,  he  was  secretly 
married  to  Edith  Fricker.  On  his  return  from  Lisbon 
the  marriage  was  acknowledged,  and  Southey  wandered 
from  one  house  to  another  in  the  south  of  England.  He 
tried,  or  was  urged  to  try,  the  three  professions  which  are 
by  courtesy  styled  "learned";  it  might  be  more  true  to 
call  them  the  technical,  the  stereotyped  professions. 
Southey  was  scared  from  all  three, — from  clericalism  by 
dogma,  from  medicine  by  the  dissecting-room,  from  law 
by  its  crabbed  dulness.  In  literature  alone  he  found  his 
proper  sphere ;  and  in  1803  he  settled  down  in  his  life- 
long home,  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick.  Henceforth  his 
years  were  even  and  uneventful  He  wrote  and  read 
with  mechanical,  with  appalling  regularity;  his  library 
grew  to  fourteen  thousand  volumes.  He  had  children, 
and  lost  several ;  and  his  house  was  a  ref age  for  the  wife 
and  family  of  Coleridge.  With  Wordsworth  and  Landor 
he  formed  close  friendships.  In  1813  he  was  made  poet- 
laureate  ;  and  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  offered  a 
baronetcy — which,  however,  he  with  good  reason  declined. 
Two  great  sorrows  embittered  his  life :  in  1809  he  lost  his 
eldest  boy  Herbert,  and  in  1834  his  wife  was  taken  to  a 
madhouse,  whence  she  came  back  to  die.  In  1839  he 
married  Caroline  Bowles.  That  same  year  his  memory 
failed,  his  speech  became  uncertain,  and  his  power  of 
writing  soon  went ;  softening  of  the  brain  had  taken  irre- 
mediable hold  of  the  once  tireless  intellect  To  the  last 
he  would  hover  round  his  books  and  handle  them  lovingly. 
He  died  on  the  21st  of  March  1843 ;  he  is  buried,  near 
his  first  wife  and  her  children,  in  Crosthwaite  churchyard. 

The  amount  of  Southe/a  work  in  literature  is  enormous.  His 
collected  verM,  with  its  explanatory  notes,  fills  teu  volumes ;  his 
prose  occupies  about  forty.  But  his  greatest  works  were  loft  un- 
completed, and  this,  in  some  sense,  is  tvpical  of  Southey 's  whole 
acliierement  in  the  world  of  letters;  there  is  always  something 
anaatisfving,  disappointing,  about  hinL  He  seldom  realized  or 
seldom  lonnd  aoopo  for  his  tnio  bent  in  literature    This  is  most 


truo  of  his  olTorts  in  rent*.  In  his  childhood  fioathey  fell  in  iritfc 
Tatifto,  Tasso  led  him  to  Ariosto,  and  Ariosto  to  Spenser.  These 
beautiful,  these  luxurinntly  imaginative  poets  captivated  the  boy; 
and  Southey  mistook  his  youthful  enthnsiaam  for  an  abiding,  a  life- 
long inspiration.  His  inspiration  was  not  genuinely  ima^native ; 
ho  had  too  large  an  infusion  of  proaalo  commonplace  in  his  nature 
to  be  a  truo  follower  of  Arionto  and  Spenser.  Southey,  quite  early 
in  life,  resolved  to  write  a  series  of  epics  on  the  chief  religions  of 
the  world.  The  subject  was  dangerous,  and  one  epic  is  a  life's 
work ;  it  is  not  surnnaing  that  the  too  ambitious  poet  failed.  Hi» 
failure  is  twofold :  ne  waa  wanting  in  artistic  jtower  and  in  poetif 
sympathy.  AVith  regard  to  the  first,  he  says  of  himself,  **  it  was 
long  before  I  acquired  this  power," — the  ^lower  of  plan  and  con- 
struction,— "not  fairly,  indeoil,  lill  I  was  about  five. or  six  and 
thirty."  The  fact  is,  he  never  aivjuirod  it;  ho  never  could  con- 
struct a  dramatic  plot  or  mould  it  into  artiiitic  detaila.  Wliea  his 
epics  are  not  wildly  impoettible  they  are  incurably  dull;  at  the 
IjoHt  their  interest  is  extrinsio  ratlior  tlian  intrinsic,  pervaded  bj 
the  glamour  of  historio  romance  rarhcr  than  the  light  of  pure 
poetn^.  And  a  man  is  not  fit  to  write  epics  on  the  religions  of  tiio 
world  when  he  can  say  of  the  prophet  who  has  satisfied  the  sravest 
races  of  mankind, — Mohammed  was  "far  more  remarkaDle  for 
audacious  profligacy  than  for  any  intellectual  endowments." 
Southey's  ago  was  bounded,  and  hail  little  sym^nthy  for  anything 
beyond  itself  and  its  own  narrow  interests;  it  was  violently  Tory, 
narrowly  Protestant,  defiantly  English.  And  in  kia  vetse  Southey 
truthfully  reflects  the  feeling  of  his  age.  This  led  him  to  say 
dreadful  things  about  the  Eastern  religions  in  his  prefaces  to 
KeJiama  and  Thalaba;  it  made  Joan  of  Are  Mi  incongnK>us  blend* 
ing  of  Rousseau,  of  Horace  WalpoleV  roinauticism,  of  the  Surrey 
theatre,  and  of  Lady  Huntingdon ;.  it  gave  Madoc^  a  Celt  of  tlu- 
12th  century,  the  mind  of  a  cold  middle-clasa  Saxon  evangpliol  of 
the  regency.  In  the  shorter  pieces  Southey's  commonplace  aaserta 
itself,  and  if  that  does  not  meet  us  we  liud  his  bondage  to  his  gener- 
ation. This  bondage  is  quite  abject  in  The  Visum  o/JudgmerUi 
Southey's  heavenly  personages  are  Britisli  Phili&tines  from  Old 
Sarum,  magnified  but  not  transformed,  engaged  in  endless  placid 
adoration  oC  an  infinite  George  III.  When  Southey  sets  himself 
to  fondle  the  regent,  he  loses  all  sense  of  measure  and  propriety. 
In  the  Funcnd  Ode  to  the  Princess  he  can  assert  of  her  father — 
**8neh  the  prond,  the  Tirtnone  tteij, 

Sach  the  sreat,  the  endless  glory 

Of  her  father's  splendid  reign  I " 

This  famous  ode,  '*  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of  which,"  Sir 

Henry  Taylor  thinks,  '*  no  facts  could  compete,"  is,  it  must  be  said, 

in  many  of  its  couplets,  too  like  the  average  hymn.    The  twang  of 

the  hymn  spoihi  two  of  Southey's  best  pieces.    TkeKaUf  Tree  ends-* 

"That  In  rajr  tgo  as  eheorfnt  I  might  be 

As  the  green  winter  of  the  hoOy  tree.** 

The  last  lines  of  Stanzaa  Written  in  his  Xt^rary,  a  poem  dear  to 
the  book-lover,  are  painfully  like  a  rhyme  on  a  tombstone  :<~ 
*'  Yet  learlng  here  a  oatne,  Itmst, 
That  vUl  not  perish  ]n  the  dust.** 

Some  of  his  subjects.  The  Poet*s  Pilgrimage,  for  instance,  he  would 
have  treated  delightfully  in  prose ;  others,  like  the  Botany  Bay^ 
Eclogues,  Songs  to  American  Indians,  The  Pig,  The  Dancing  Bear, 
should  never  have  been  written.  The  Betrotpeet,  of  which  thi* 
is  a  fair  specimen, — 

"  There  where  my  little  hands  were  vent  to  iter 
With  pride  the  earliest  salad  of  the  year,"— 

a  living  critic  and  biographer  of  Southey  has  compared  to  The 
DeaertM  Village.  Southey  was  not  b  the  highest  sense  of  tho 
word  a  poet ;  but  if  we  turn  from  his  verse  to  his  prose  we  are  in 
a  different  world  ;  there  Southev  is  a  master  in  his  art,  who  worka 
at  ease  with  grace  and  skill  '^  Southey's  prose  is  perfect,"  said 
Byron  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  stretoh  the  "  perfect,"  or  tak»  it  to  meaa 
the  supreme  perfection  of  the  very  greatest  masters  of  style,  Byroit 
was  right  For  good  prose,  plain,,  unassuming,  natural,  he  is  not 
surpassed  in  English.  In  his  charming  story  of  The  Three  Bears 
a  nnrase  is  often  used  which  exactly  describes  his  style ;  when  the 
ola  lady  finds  what  is  neither  too  not  nor  too  cold,  too  large  nor 
too  small,  she  says  it  is  "just  right"  Southev'a  prose  is  *'jast 
right," — it  expresses  his  meaning  with  simple  and  admirable 
precision.  In  his  prose  and  in  his  criticiam  we  of  a  later  generation 
could  do  worse  than  learn  from  Southey  ;  hia  sober  writing  is  an 
excellent  corrective  for  our  prevailing  faults.  In  prose  the  real 
Southey  emerges  from  his  conventionality.  His  interest  and  hhi 
curiosity  are  unbounded,  as  his  Co%nmon-Place  Book  will  prove; 
his  stores  of  learning  are  at  his  readers'  service,  as  in  The  Doctor  i 
his  jiatriotism  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  as  in  the  Lift  (^Nelson  \  his 
criticism  ia  sound,  as  in  the  Livee  of  Cowper  and  of  Wesley.  Bui 
the  truest  Southey  is  in  his  Letters :  the  lojral,  gallant,  tender- 
hearted, faithful  man  that  he  was  is  revealed  in  them.  SQUthey'a 
fame  will  not  rest,  as  he  supposed,  on  his  verse  ;  all  his  faults  are 
in  that, — all  his  own  weakness,  and  all  the  false  taste  of  his  age. 
But  his  prose  assures  him  a  high  place  in  English  literature,  though 
not  a  place  in  the  first  rank  even  of  prose  writers 
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S0I7THP0RT,  a  municipal  borough  ci  Lancashire, 
England,  and  a  favourite  seaside  resort,  is  situated 
between  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble, 
18  miles  north  of  Liverpool,  and  is  a  terminal  station  of 
three  railway  systems.  Its  foreshore  consists  of  a  great 
expanse  of  firm,  bright  sand^i,  to  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
which  is  attributed  the  mildness  of  its  winter  climate. 
Its  proximity  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  large 
naanufacturing  towns  has  drawn  to  it  a  large  resident 
population,  and  its  visitors,  in  que>'t  of  health  and  pleasure, 
number  many  thousands  annually.  Its  spacious  streets, 
laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  bordered  with 
trees  and  ornamental  gardens.  The  promenade  along  the 
shore  is  two  miles  in  length;  in  ltd  centre  is  the  pier,  a 
mile  long,  down  which  tranicars  are  drawn  by  a  stationary 
Hteam-engine.  Other  facilities}  for  outdoor  enjoyment 
are  provided  in  He:iketh  Park  (presented  to  the  town 
by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Hesketh,  rector  of  North  Meols, 
and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  manor),  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  Gardens,  and  the  Winter  Gardens.  The  last,  laid  out 
at  a  cost  of  £130,000,  include  a  large  conservatory,  a  fine 
enclosed  promenade,  a  theatre,  and  an  aquarium.  There 
is  also  a  glaciarium,  or  skating  and  curling  hall,  in  which 
those  amusements  may  be  practised  on  real  ice  all  the  year 
round.  The  Victoria  baths  were  erected  in  1870  at  an 
expenditure  of  £50,000.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  the  Cambridge  hall  (used  for  concerts 
Jbc),  and  an  extensive  range  of  iharkets,  erected  in  1881 
at  a  eest  of  £40,000.  Among  the  benevolent  institutions 
are  a  general  infirmary,  a  convalescent  hospital,  a  sana- 
torium for  children,  and  a  neuro-hydropathic  hospital. 
South^jort  hai)  also  a  free  library  and  art  gallery  (the  gift 
of  the  late  William  Atkinson),  a  literary  and  philosophical 
institute,  and  a  college  (Trinity  Hall)  for  the  education  of 
the  daughters  of  Wesleyan  ministers;  and  the  town  council 
are  now  (1886)  engaged  in  building  a  museum  and  schools 
of  science  and  art.  The  first  house  in  Southport  (an  inn  for 
the  reception  of  sea-bathers)  was  built  in  1791,  and  soon 
after  other  houses  were  erected  on  the  site  now  known  as 
Lord  Street.  The  population,  which  in  1809  was  100, 
had  increased  in  1851  to  1766,  and  in  1861  to  10,097. 
In  1867  the  town  received  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
and  since  then  its  progress  has  been  remarkable.  In  1871 
the  population  of  the  borough  (area  7526  acres)  was 
18,086 ;  in  1881  this  had  grown  to  32,206,  and  in  1886 
it  was  estimated  at  36,596.  Its  sanitary  arrangements 
are  very  perfect,  and  the  water  supply  is  abundant  and 
excellent.  Southport  gives  its^name  to  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary divisions  of  South- West  Lancashire. 

SOUTH  SHIELDS.    See  Shields,  South. 

SOUTHWARK.     See  London. 

SOL'VESTRE,  ^mile  (1806-1854),  a  French  novelist 
of  merit,  was  bom  on  Apnl  15, 1806,  and  died  on  July  5, 
1854.  He  was  a  native  of  Morlaix,  and  his  affection  for 
Brittany  coloured  most  of  his  best  work  in  after  life.  He 
had  rather  a  chequered  career  of  employment  besides  his 
literary  pursuits.  He  was  by  turns  a  bookseller's  assistant, 
a  private  schoolmaster,  a  journalist,  and  profesieur  at  the 
grammal*  schools  of  Brest  and  Mulhouse.  In  1848  he 
received  what  may  sound  to  English  ears  the  odd  appoint- 
ment of  ''  professor  of  administrative  style  ^  in  a  school 
founded  for  the  instruction  of  civil  servants.  His  literary 
work,  however,  was  his  labour  of  love.  He  began  like 
most  Frenchmen  with  the  drama,  but  was  never  very 
successful  with  it.  In  novel-writing  he  did  much  better, 
and  with  Jules  Sandeau  (though  on  a  somewhat  lower 
level  of  writing,  construction,  and  grasp  of  character)  may 
be  said  to  rank  as  the  chief  recent  French  novelbt  who 
deliberately  aimed  at  making  the  novel  an  engine  of  moral 
miJtraction.    With  lesif  gonins  and  less  sense  of  art  than 


Sandeau,  he  did  nut  always  escape  the  re]iroach  of  dulnos.'. 
His  best  work  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  charming 
Demiets  Brctoiu  (1835-1837)  and  Fofftr  Breton  (1844) 
(where  the  folklore  and  natural  features  of  his  native 
province  are  worked  up  into  story  form,  with  a  success 
hardly  excelled  by  any  other  writer),  and  in  Uu  Fhilosopki 
tout  let  Toitty  which  received  the  honour  of  an  academic 
prize  'in  the  year  1851.  This  Souvestre  dct-erved,  not 
merely  for  his  sentiments,  but  for  his  ca^^y  and  agreeable 
style.  He  also  wrote  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
other  works — novels,  dramas,  essays,  and  miscellanies. 

SOWERBY,  James  (1757-1822),  was  at  finst  a  painter, 
but  soon  applied  his  art  to  the  illustration  of  botanical 
and  conchological  works,  which  are  still  highly  valued, 
especially  his  English  JJotanij  (12  vols.  8vo,  1846).  IHa 
son  George  (1788-1854)  followed  in  his  father's  steps, 
and  produced  a  monumental  wovk  on  conchology. 

SOWERBY  BRIDGE,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  C!alder,  at  the  termination  of  the  Rochdale  Canal, 
and  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  2  miles 
south-west  of  Halifax,  and  8  north-west  of  Huddersfield. 
Christ  church,  dating  from  1526,  was  rebuilt  in  1819. 
The  other  public  buildings  include  the  town-hall  (1857) 
and  the  local  board  offices,  opened  in  1878,  attached  to 
which  are  the  public  baths  and  the  slaughter-houses.  The 
town  is  almost  entirely  the  growth  of  &e  last  fifty  years. 
It  possesses  worsted  and  cotton  mills,  iron-works,  dye- 
works,  and  chemical  works.  The  population  of  the  urban 
sanitary  district  (area  536  acres)  in  1871  was  7041,  and 
in  1881  it  was  8724. 

SOZOMEN,  church  historian.  Hermias  Salamanes 
(Salaminius)  Sozomenus  came  of  a  wealthy  family  of 
Palestine,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  he  himself 
was  bom  (not  later  than  400  a.d.)  and  brought  up  thei%, 
— in  Gaza  or  the  neighbourhood.  What  he  has  to  tell  us 
of  the  history  of  South  Palestine  was  derived  from  oral 
tradition.  His  grandfather,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  lived 
at  Bethel  near  Gaza,  and  became  a  Christian,  probably 
under  Constantius,  through  the  influence  of  Hilarion,  who 
among  his  other  miracles  had  miraculously  healed  an 
acquaintance  of  the  gn^odfather,  one  Alaphion.  Both  men 
with  their  families  became  zealous  Christians  and  conspicu- 
ous for  their  virtuea  The  historian's  grandfather  became 
within  his  own  circle  a  highly  esteemed  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  and  held  fast  his  profession  even  in  the  time  of 
Julian.  The  descendants  of  the  wealthy  Alaphion  founded 
churches  and  convents  in  the  district,  and  were  particularly 
active  in  promoting  monasticism.  Sozomen  himself  had 
conversed  with  one  of  these,  a  very  old  man.  He  was 
brought  up  under  monkish  influences;  so  he  expressly 
states,  and  his  history  bears  him  out.  As  a  man  he 
retained  the  impressions  of  his  youth,  and  his  great  work 
was  to  be  also  a  monument  of  his  reverence  for  the  monks 
in  general  and  for  the  disciples  of  Hilarion  in  particular. 
He  became  a  lawyer  and  advocate  in  Constantinople, 
where  as  such  he  wrote  his  *EKKkr)<ruurrucii  *l<mapCa  about 
the  year  440.  The  nine  books  of  which  it  is  composed 
begin  with  Conatantiue  and  come  down  to  the  death  of 
Honorius  (423) ;  but  according  to  his  own  statement  the 
author  intended  to  continue  it  as  far  as  the  year  439. 
From  Sozomen  himself  (iv.  17),  and  statements  of  his 
excerptors  Nicephorus  and  Theophanes,  it  can  be  made  out 
that  the  work  did  actually  come  down  to  that  year,  and 
that  consequently  it  has  reached  us  only  in  a  somewhat 
mutilated  condition,  at  least  hajlf  a  book  being  wanting. 
A  flattering  and  bombastic  dedication  to  Theodosius  II. 
is  prefixed.  When  compared  with  the  history  of  Socrates 
(ry.v.),  it  is  plainly  seen  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  that  work, 
and  that  on  a  large  scale.     Some  three-fourths  of  the 
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materialB,  essentiany  in  the  same  arrangement,  have  aimply 
been  appropriated  from  his  predecessor  without  his  being 
60  much  as  named  even  once,  the  other  sources  to  which 
Sozomen  was  indebted  being,  however,  expressly  cited. 
All  that  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  8ozomen  is  that  he 
has  been  himself  at  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  principal 
sources  used  by  Socrates  (Rufinus,  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Sabinus,  the  collections  of  epistles,  Palladius),  and  has  not 
unfrequently  supplemented  Socrates  from  them,  and  also 
that  he  has  adduced  some  new  authorities,  in  ^larticular 
sources  relating  to  Christianity  in  Persia,  Arian  history, 
monkish  histories,  the  Vita  Mutiini  of  SulpiciUd,  books  of 
Hilarius;  the  whole  of  the  ninth  book  is  entirely  dra^-n 
from  Olympiodorus. 

It  is  difficult  to  discern  the  motive  for  a  Avork  which 
was  merely  an  enlarged  edition  of  Socrates.  But  it  is 
probable  that  Sozomen  did  not  approve  of  Socrates's 
freer  attitude  towards  Greek  science,  and  that  he  wished 
to  present  a  picture  in  which  the  clergy  should  be  still 
further  glorified,  and,  above  all,  monasticism  brought  into 
still  stronger  prominence.  In  Sozomen  everything  La  a 
shade  more  ecclesiastical — but  only  a  shade — than  in 
Socrates.  Perhaps  abo  he  wrote  for  a  different  circle, — 
say,  the  monks  in  Palestine, — and  could  be  sure  that  in 
it  the  work  of  lus  predecessor  would  not  be  known. 

SoBomen  is  everywhere  an  inferior  Socrates.  VThai  in  Socntes 
•tiU  betrays  some  Teetiges  of  historical  sense,  his  moderation,  his 
reserve  in  questions  of  dSgma,  his  impartiality,— all  this  is  wanting 
in  Sosomen.  In  many  coses  he  has  repeated  the  exact  words  of 
Socrates,  hnt  with  him  they  have  passed  almost  into  mere  phrases. 
The  inferiority  of  Sozomen  to  Socrates  as  an  historian  appears  as 
much  in  tfie  manner  iu  which  ho  transcribed  him  as  in  those 
passages  where  he  introduces  something  new.  The  chronological 
•crupuloeity  of  the  earlier  writer  has  made  uo  impression  on  his 
follower ;  he  has  either  wholly  omitted  or  inaccurately  repeated  the 
diroholoffical  data.  He  writes  more  wordily  and  dimisefy.  In  his 
diarsctenzations  of  persons,  borrowed  from  Socrates,  he  is  more 
anil  and  colourless.  After  Socrates  he  has  indeed  repeated  the 
caution  not  to  be  too  rash  in  discerning  the  finger  of  God  ;  but  his 
way  of  looking  at  things  is  throughout  mean  and  rustic.  Two 
souls  inhabit  his  book  :  one,  the  better,  is  borrowed  from  Socratee ; 
another,  the  worse,  is  his  own.  Wherever  he  abandons  his  leader  he 
freauently  falls  into  mere  retailing  of  stories,  and  prostrates  him- 
self in  reverdnce  before  the  poorest  products  of  the  religious  fantasy 
of  a  degenerating  age.  Endence  of  a  boundless  credulity  with 
regard  to  all  sorts  of  monkish  fables  is  to  bo  met  with  ever^here. 
Raisings  of  the  dead  are  quite  common  occurrences  with  hiro,  and 
he  repeatedly  gives  accounts  of  enormous  dragons.  In  the  finding 
of  the  bones  of  saints  he  takes  the  highest  interest,  and  e7en  be- 
lieves in  the  rediscovery  of  the  tombs  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

Where  we  still  possess  Socrates's  account  that  of  Sozomen  verv  sel- 
dom has  any  consequence,  but  some  of  the  additions  he  has  made  are 
instructive  and  important  The  number  of  now  acts  of  councils 
introduced  by  him  is  small  His  monkish  histories  are  as  sources 
almost  utterly  valueless ;  his  account  of  the  Christians  in  Persia 
absolutely  swarms  with  mistakes.  It  must,  however,  be  noted 
that  for  uie  period  from  Theodosius  L  onward  he  has  emancipated 
himself  more  fully  frx>m  Socrates  and  has  followed  Olympiodorus 
in  part,  partly  also  oral  tradition ;  here  accordingly  his  statements 
possess  greater  value. 

BdUicma  and  LUeratii/$.—Soenlt»  and  Sozomen  hare  been  edited  by  Stephanos 
(Taris,  IMl;  Oeaeva.  leii),  Valealaa  (Paris,  1659-121),  Readlnff  (Cambrldgei, 
i720X  Hoaaer  (Oxford,  18&3, 1860>  They  aie  also  to  be  found  In  toI.  IxtU.  of 
Mlime'B  Patr^ogia,  and  there  Is  an  Oxford  sohool  edition  (1844)  after  Readlnjc. 
Brfxht  edited  Socrates  aorordinff  to  the  text  of  HuNey  in  1878.  There  are 
*'Testimonia  Veteram**  in  Valealaa  <  and  Kolte's  papers  in  Tabtng.  Qytartataehr^ 
(1S89>  p.  ei8  «o.,  (1861)  p.  417  $q.,  contain  emen«lations  in  Hnssey'a  text,  and 
sotea  towards  the  history  of  the  text  and  editions ;  see  also  Overbeck,  in  ThMl. 
lAt.  Hmg.  (1879),  No.  20. 

Special  arndies  have  been  made  by  Baronins,  MIraras,  ^^bb^  Valcalua, 
RaUoIx,  Sealiger,  CelUler,  Cave,  Daptn,  Pagi,  Ittig,  TlUemont,  Welch,  Olbbon, 
Sehroeckh,  Lariner.  See  also  Vosa,  Ih  Hiator.  OriteU;  Fabriclas-Harleaa, 
BMiUk.  Or^  vdL  TlLi  RBaaler,  Biblicthtk  d.  KtrchtnviUtr;  HolzbaDaun,  JM 
FomWmt  giritus  Soer^  Bog^  ac  7%«od.  in  tcribenda  UiUoria  Sacra  uti  siml, 
fOtftttnffen,  1825;  StXodUn,  Otuh.  u.  Lit.  d,  K.-O.,  Hanover,  1827;  Banr, 
Mpoehm  (1825);  Hanuusk,  "Socr.  n.  Sox,"  In  Herxog-PUttV  Theoi.  Sneykl. 
Detached  details  are  given  alao  hi  works  npon  Consuntlne  (Manso),  Julian 
Qitldie,  Rode,  Kenmann,  Rendall),  Damasua  (Rade),  Arianiam  (Owatkiii'a 
mftm  9f  Ariaifitm^  1869,  gives  a  severs  but  tnutwortliy  critlciam  of  Ruflnoa 
M  Mruiiii  the  manner  in  which  Socrates  waa  related  to  hitn),  the  emperors 
sAw  Jvllaa  (De  BrocUe,  Rlchter,  Clinton,  the  WtHguUbMiU  of  Ranke,  the 
QmOi,  d.  KmlMT  Aremdiwt  m.  Theod.  J/.,  1685.  of  OUdenpenning.  and  the  Kaiamr 
natdMim  d.  0r.f  Halle,  1878,  of  IlRand,  the  laat-named  work  dlacnsatag  the 
NMlioa  9t  Soeratea  to  Sor«men).  the  barbarian  migrations  (WleterslMrfm,  Datui), 
the  Ooths  (Waltz,  Beasel.  KaaflTmann,  and  Scott'a  C7/Im,  18S9).  Lastly,  re- 
nnnse  ssajr  he  mads  to  Boaenstein,  Fonck.  a.  dmuteh,  OmcK,  vol  l^-kriL 


I'wtenueh.  €b.  d.  VefhtHniu  t»  apnipioaor,  Zoiimw.  w.  <((0f.;  Sairadn,  D* 
Thfodoro  Leetore,  UttopHanU  Font*  PrMdpuo,  1881  (trra*kof  the  relation  between 
Soeratfrs  and  .sosonicu,  and  of  tho  oompletoncaa  of  ttio  former'a  work);  .locp, 
-  lM<M  -    --  - 


Qtntlfnutdtrtuch.  t.  d.  griecA.  KtrchSHkiMorittrm,  LelpHte,  1884. 
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SPA,  a  watering-place  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Liege,  20  miles  by  rail  from  Li^ge  via  Pepinster,  ii*  beaati- 
falljr  situated,  at  a  height  of  814  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wayai  (a  small  sub-tributary  of  the  Meuse). 
On  the  north  and  north-east  it  is  protected  by  the  wooded 
range  of'  hills  known  as  the  Spaloumont,  or  in  its  tsevcral 
l^rts  as  Bois  de  la  Reid,  Bois  du  Chieucul,  tkc. ;  and  on  the 
south  are  a  number  of  beautiful  ravines  cut  in  tho  Primary 
rocks  of  the  district  by  small  affluents  of  the  Wayai.  Much 
of  the  charm  of  the  place  is  due  to  tho  promenades  and 
drives  along  the  sides  and  crests  of  the  hills.  The  principal 
mineral  spring  called  the  Pouhon  (a  local  word  for  "  well ") 
is  enclosed  in  a  pump-room  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  Pierre 
le  Grand.  Public  baths,  fed  by  cha lybeate  streams  collected 
in  a  remarkable  reservoir  at  the  hamlet  of  Nivecw,  occupy  a 
large  building  in  Place  Boy  ale,  erected  in  1868 ;  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  'u  the  casino,  with  ball  and  concert 
rooms.  An  English  church  was  built  in  1872-76.  A  local 
industry  is  the  production  of  fancy  articles  in  lacquered  wood 
(bois  de  Spa).  A  liqueur  resembling  Chartreuse  is'  also 
manufactured  under  the  name  of  '*  elixir  de  Spa."  The 
population  of  the  commune  was  6930  in  1884.  Several 
springs  in  the  neighbouring  district  are  nearly  as  celebrated 
as  those  of  Spa  proper;  the  Sauveni^re  waters,  supposed  to 
be  effective  against  sterility,  are  half  a  mile  distant. 

Spa,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  TValloon  word.  JStpa,  for 
"  fountain,"  was  practically  foanded  by  a  certain  Wolf,  or  Collin 
le  Loup,  iron-master  of  Breda,  who  had  obtained  benefit  from  th^ 
waters,  and  purchased  the  piece  of  ground  containing  the  Pouhon 
spring  from  Erard  de  la  ITarck,  bishop  of  Li^ge,  iu  1826.  At  th^ 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  little  town  numbered  250  houses. 
The  European  celebrity  of  the  waters  dates  from  the  16th  century, 
TcUen  thev  were  drunk  by  the  duke  of  Nevers,  Margaret  of  Valois, 
Henry  IlL  of  France,  and  Alexander  Famese,  and  the  fashion  of 
visiting  Spa  became  thoroughly  established  in  the  18th  century. 
The  French  Revolution,  and,  as  far  as  English  visitors  were  con- 
cerned, the  attractions  cf  the  Geinnan  watering-places  made  Imown 
by  Sir  Francis  Head,  for  a  time  turned  the  tide  elsewhere  ;  but  since 
tne  middle  of  the  century  Spa  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  prosperity. 

SPAQNA,  Lo  ( f  -c  1529),  the  usual  designation  (due 
to  lus  Spanish  origin)  of  Qiovanni  di  Pietro,  one  of  the 
chief  followers  of  Perugino.  Nothing  whatever  is  known 
of  his  early  life,  or  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Perugian  school.  A  large  number 
of  panel  pictures  by  him  exist,  of  which  some  are  painted 
with  much  grace  and  refinement  of  touch.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  marked  absence  of  individuality  about  his 
style,  which  seems  like  an  imitation  of  the  earliest  manner 
of  Raphael  and  that  of  Pinturiochio  in  a  weaker  and  less 
virile  form.  The  chief  of  his  numerous  panel  paintings 
are  the  Nativity,  in -the  Vatican,  and  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  at  Berlin.  In  1510  Lo  Spagna  executed  many 
frescos  at  Todi,  and  in  1512  several  other  mural  paintings 
in  and  near  Trevi.  His  most  important  works  were  frescos 
at  Assid  and  Spoleto^  of  which  some  exist  in  good  preser- 
vatioii.  He  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Spoleto  in 
1516,  as  a  reward  for  his  work  there.  As  is  so  often  the 
case,  Lo  Spagna's  frescos  reach  a  much  higher  standard  of 
merit  than  lus  panel  pictures.  The  museum  of  the  Capitol 
in  Rome  now  possesses  a  very  beautiful  series  of  life-sized 
fresco  figures  by  him,  representing  Apollo  and  the  Nine 
Muses.  These  ar»  drawn  with  a  strong  feeling  for  grace 
of  pose  and  beauty  of  expression,  and  are  very  remarkable 
for  the  delicate  refinement  of  their  colouring ;  in  style  they 
strongly  recall  Raphael's  earliest  manner.  Lo  Spagna  was 
alive  in  1528,  but  he  appears  to  have  died  before  1530,  as 
in  that  year  a  pupil  of  his  named  Doni  completed  a  fresoa 
in  S.  Jacopo,  near  Spoleto,  which  Lo  Spagna  had  begun. 

SPAQNOLETTO.    See  Bjbxbjl 
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SPAIN,  a  country  rather  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Great  Britain  including  the  adjacent  small  islands, 
constitutes  in  its  mainland  portion  about  eleven-thirteenths 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  has  in  addition  an  insular 
area  (in  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands)  of  nearly  5000 
square  miles.     On  all  sides  except  that  of  Portugal  the 
boundaries  are  natural,  the   Peninsula  being  separated 
from  France  by  the   Pyrenees  and  on  every  other  side 
being  surrounded  by  the  sea.     On  the  side  of  Portugal  a 
tract  of  inhospitable  country  led  originally  to  the  separa- 
tion between  the  two  kingdoms,  inasmuch  as  it  caused 
the  reconquest  of  the  comparatively  populous  maritime 
tracts  from  the  Moors  to  be  carried  out  independently  of 
that  of  the  eastern  kingdoms,   which    were    abo   well 
peopled.     The  absence  of  any  such  means  of  intercom- 
munication as  navigable  rivers  afford  has  favoured  the 
continuance  of  this  isolation.     The  precise  line  of  this 
western  frontier  is  formed  for  a  considerable  length  by 
portions  of  the  chief  rivers  or  by  small  tributaries,  and  on 
the  north  ^tween  Portugal  and  Galicia)  it  is  determined 
to  a  large  extent  %by  small  mountain  ranges.     The  British 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,' 
is  separated  from  Spain  by  a  low  isthmus  known  as  the 
Neutral  Ground.     The  coast-line  on  the  north  and  north- 
west is  everywhere  steep  and  cliffy.     On  the  north  there 
are  numerous  small  indentations,   many  of  which  form 
more  or  less  convenient  harbours,  but  the  current  flowing 
along  the  coast  from  the  west  often  leaves  in  the  stiller 
water    at    their    mouths    obstructive   bars.      The    beat- 
harbours  are  to  be  found  on  the  rias  or  fiord-like  indenta- 
tions in  the  west  of  Galicia,  where  high  tides  kee|>  the 
inlefft  well  scoured ;  here  occur  the  fine  natural  harbours 
of  Fontevedra  and  Vigo,  Corufia  and  Ferrol,  the  last  one 
of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Spanish  fleet.    I^sa  varied  in 
outline  but  more  varied  in  character  are  the  Spanish 
coasts  on  the  south  and  east.     Flat  coasts  prevail  from 
the    frontier    of  Portugal  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tinto  and  that  of  the 
Guadalquivir  they  are  sandy  and  lined  by  a  series  of  sand- 
dunes  (the  tract  known  as  the  Arenas  Gordas).     Next 
follows  a  marshy  tract  at  the  vouth  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
after    which  the  coast-line  becomes  more   varied,  and 
includes  the  fine  Bay  of  Cadiz.    From  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  a  bold  and  rocky   coast-  is  continued  almost 
right  round  to  Cekpe  Palos,  a  little  beyond  the  fine  natural 
harbour  of  Cartagena.     North  of  Cape  Palos  a  line  of 
flat  coast,  beginning  with  the  narrow  strip  which  cuts  off 
the  lagoon  caUed  the  Mar  Manor  from  the  Mediterranean, 
bounds  half  of  the  province  of  Alicante^  but  in  its  northern 
half  tlus  province,  becoming  mountainous,  runs  out  to  the 
lofty  headland  of  Cape  Nao.     The  whole  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Valencia  is  low  and  ill-provided  with  harbours;  and 
along  the  east  of  Catalonia  stretches  of  steep  and  rocky 
coast  alternate  with  others  of  an  opposite  character. 

The  surface  of  Spain  is  remarkable  at  once  for  its  strik- 
ing contrasts  and  its  vast  expanses  of  dreary  uniformity. 
There  are  mountains  rising  with  Alpine  grandeur  above 
the  enow-line,  but  often  sheltering  rich  and  magnificent 
valleys  at  their  base.  Naked  walls  of  white  limestone 
tower  above  dark  woods  of  cork,  oak,  and  oliv&  In  other 
parts,  as  in  -the  Basque  country,  in  Galicia,  in  the  Serrania 
do  Cuenca  (between  the  head  waters  of  the  Tagus  and 
those  of  the  Jucar),  in  the  Albarracin  (between  the  head 
waters  of  the  'f agus  and  those  of  t}ie  GuadalaviarV  there 
are  extensive  tracts  of  undulating  iQjtrtclad  hill  country. 


and  almost  contiguous  to  these  there  are  apparently 
boundless  plains,  or  tracts  of  level  tableland,  some  almost 
uninhabitable,  and  some  streaked  with  canals  and  richly 
cultivated — like  the  Requena  of  Valencia.  While,  again, 
continuous  mountain  ranges  and  broad  plains  and  table- 
lands give  the  prevailing  character  to  the  scenery,  there 
are  here  and  there,  on  the  one  hand,  lofty  isolated  peaks, 
landmarks  for  a  wide  distance  round,  such  as  Monseny, 
Monserrat,  and  Mont  Sant  in  Catalonia,  the  Peiia  Golosa 
in  Valencia,  Moncayo  on  the  borders  of  Aragon  and  Old 
Castile,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  small  secluded  valleys, 
such  as  those  of  Vich  and  Olot  among  the  Catalonian 
Pyrenees. 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Spain  is  composed  of 
a  tableland  bounded  by  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  in  the 
north  and  the  Sierra  Morena  in  the  south,  and  divided 
into  two  by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  stretching  on  the 
whole  from  east  to  west  The  northern  half  of  the  table- 
land, made  up  of  the  provinces  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile, 
has  an  avera^  elevation  estimated  at  about  2700  feet, 
while  the  southern  half,  made  up  of  Estremaduia  and  New 
Castile,  is  slightly  lower— about  2600  feet  On  all  sides 
the  tableland  as  a  whole  is  remarkably  isolated,  and  hence 
the  passes  on  its  boundary  and  the  river  valleys  that  lead 
up*  to  it  from  the  surrounding  plains  are  geographical 
features  of  peculiar  importance.  The  isolation  on  the 
side  of  Portugal,  where  the  tableland  gradually  sinlu  to 
the  sea  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  has  already  been 
referred  ta  On  the  north-west  the  valley  of  the  Sil  and 
a  series  of  valleys  further  south,  along  both  of  which 
military  roads  have  been  carried  from  an  early  period, 
open  up  communication  between  Leon  and  the  hill  country 
of  Galicia,  which  explains  why  this  province  was  united 
to  Leon  even  before  the  conquest  of  Portugal  from  the 
Moors.  The  passes  across  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  in 
the  north  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  four  of  them  are 
already  crossed  by  railways.  The  two  most  remarkable 
are  the  Pass  of  P&jares,  across  which  winds  the  railway 
from  Leon  to  Oviedo  and  the  seaport  of  G^on,  and  that 
of  Reinosa  leading  down  to  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Beeaya,  and  now  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Valladolid 
to  Santander.  In  its  eastern  section  the  chain  is  crossed  by 
the  railways  from  Buigos  to  Bilbao  and  San  Sebastian,  the 
latter  of  which  winds  through  the  wild  and  romantic  gorge 
of  Pancorbo  (in  the  north-east  of  the  province  of  Burgos) 
before  it  traverses  the  Cantabrian  chain  at  Idiazabal. 

On  the  north-east  and  east,  where  the  edge  of  the 
tableland  sweeps  round  in  a  wide  curve,  the  surface  sinks 
on  the  whole  in  broad  terraces  to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro 
and  the  Bay  of  Valencia,  and  is  crowned  here  and  there 
by  more  or  less  isolated  mountains,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  mentioDed.  On  the  north-east  by  far  the 
most  important  communication  with  the  Ebro  valley  is 
formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Jalon,  which  has  thus  always 
formed  a  military  route  of  the  highest  consequence,  and 
which  is  now  traversed  by  the  railway  from  Madrid 
to  Saragossa.  Further  south  the  mountains  clustered  on 
the  east  of  the  tableland  (^barracin,  Serrania  de  Cuenca) 
render  direct  communication  between  Valencia  and 
^fadrid  extremely  difficult,  and  the  principal  communica- 
tions with  the  east  and  south-east  are  effected  where  the 
southern  tableland  of  La  Mancha  merges  in  the  hill 
country  which  connects  the  interior  of  Spain  with  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

•In  the  south  the  descent  from  the  tableUnd  to  tbo 
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valley  of  the  Quadalquiyir  ifi  agalu  comparatively  gradual, 
btft  even  here  in  the  eastern  half  of  ihe  Sierra  Morena 
the  passes  are  few,  the  most  important  being  the  Puerto 
de  DespefLaperros,  where  the  flio  Magana  has  cut  for 
itself  a  deep  gorge  through  which  Sie  railway  now 
ascends  from.  Andalusia  to  Madrid.  Between  Andalusia 
and  Estremadura  farther  west  the  communication  is  freer, 
the  Sierra  Morena  being  there  broken  up  into  series  of 
small  chains. 

Of  the  mountains'  belonging  to  the  tableland  the  most 
continuous  are  those  of  the  Cantabrian  chain,  which 
stretches  for  the  most  part  from  east  to  west,  parallel  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but  ultimately  bends  round  towards 
the  south  between  Leon  and  Galicta.  Almost  everywhere 
it  consists  of  two  parallel  ranged,  the  higher  of  which,  the 
more  southerly,  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  highest  summits  of  the  chain  belong  to 
the  Jura  limestones  of  the  Pe&as  de  Europa,  on  the 
borders  of  the  provinces  of  Santander,  Oviedo,  Leon,  and 
Palencia.  The  highest  of  all  is  the  Torre  de  Ceredo, 
which  attains  the  height  of  at  least  8750  feet,  and  next 
is  the  Peika  Prieta  (8300  feet).  At  the  sources  of  the 
Sil  the  main  chain  divides  into  two  branches,  enclosing 
the  fertile  and  thickly-populated  district  known  as  El 
Vierzo,  once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  now  watered  by  the  stream 
just  mentioned  and  its  tributaries.  The  whole  chain  is 
remarkable  for  its  intricate  ramifications  and  its  wild 
grandeur,  but,  as  already  indicated,  is  not  so  much  of  a 
barrier  to  communication  as  Ihight  be.  expected  from  its 
general  aspect.  Besides'  the  railways  abo^e  mentioned  it 
is  crossed  at  many  points  by  bridle-paths  and  roads. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  chain  and  dhe  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  tableland  is  formed  by  the  parameras  or 
isolated  plateaus,  surrounded  by  steep  rocky  mountains, 
sometimes  even  by  walls  of  naked  rock.  Among  the  larger 
of  these  are  the  bleak  districts  of  Siguenza  and  Soria, 
round  the  headwaters  of  the  Duero, — districts  which 
separate  t^s  mountains  of  the  so-called  Iberifin  system  on 
the  north-east  of  the  tableland  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  central  mountain  chains  of  the  peninsula.  Of  these 
chains,  to  which  Spanish  geographera  give  the  name 
Carpetano-Vetonica,  the  most  easterly  is  the  Sierra  de 
Ouadarrama,  the  general  trend  of  which  is  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  It  is  the  Montes  Carpetani  of  the 
ancients,  and  a  portion  of  it  (due  north  of  Madrid)  still 
bears  the  name  of  Carpetanos.  Composed  almost  entirely 
of  granite,  it  has  an  aspect  when  seen  from  a  distance 
highly  characteristic  of  the  mountains  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  in  general,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  saw- 
like ridge  (nfrra)  broken  up  into  numerous  sections.  Its 
mean  height  is  abcat  6250  feet,  and  near  its  centre  it  has 
three  summits  (the  highest  named  the  Pico  de  Peiialara) 
rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  8000  feet 

A- region  with  a  highly  irregular  surface,  filled  with 
hills  and  parameras,  separates  Uiis  sierra  fi-om  the  Sierra 
de  Gredoe  farther  west  This  is  the  loftiest  and  grandest 
sierra  in  the  whole  aeries.  Its  culminating  point,  the  Plaza 
de  Almanzor,  attains  the  height  of  8725  feetj  not  far  short 
of  that  of  the  highest  Cantabrian  summits.  Its  general 
trend  is  east  and  west;  towards  the  south  it  sinks 
precipitously,  and  on  the  nor^h  it  descends  with  a  some- 
what more  gentle  slope  towards  the  longitudinal  valleys  of 
the  Tormes  and  Alberche  which  separate  it  from  another 
rugged  mountain  range,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  paramera  of  Avila.  On  the  west  another  rough  and 
hilly  tract,  similar  to  t^at  which  divides  it  from  the  Sierra 
de  Goadarrama  in  the  east,  separatee  it  from  the  Sierra  de 
Gata,  the  westernmost  and  thejowest  of  the  Spanish  sierras 
belonging  to  the  aeries.  These  hilly  intervals  between  the 
)  continuooa  aierraa  greatly  facilitate  the  comanmiaii- 


tion  between  the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  th6 
Spanish  tableland.  The  Ouadarrama  is  indeed  crossed 
by  three  good  pass-roads,  and  even  the  Sierra  de  Gredoe 
has  a  road  across  it  connecting  Avila  with  Talavera  de  la 
Reina  by  the  Puerto  del  Pico ;  but  for  the  most  part  there 
are  only  bridle-paths  across  the  sierras,  and  up  to  the 
present  date  not  a  single  railway  crosses  any  one  of  the 
sierras  directly.  The  only  railway  crossing  the  central 
system  of  mountains  is  that  from  Madrid  to  Avila,  which 
traverses  the  interval  between  the  Sierras  de  Gredos  and 
Ouadarrama,  passing  through  numerous  tunnels  on  the 
way.  A  railwjEty  from  Madrid  to  Segovia  to  cro^  the 
latter  sierra  at  the  Puerto  de  ^avacerra^  (5830  feet),^  the 
pass  at  present  crossed  by  the  principal  high  road  acrods 
these  mountains,  is  now  (1886)  in  course  of  construction. 

On  the  southern  half  of  the  tableland  a  shorter  series 
of  sierras,  consisting  of  the  Montes  de  Toledo  in  the  east 
(highest  elevation  4600  feet)  and  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe 
in  the  west  (highest  elevation  .5100  feet),  separates  the 
basins  of  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana.  The  southern  system 
of  mountains  bounding  the  Iberian  tableland — the  Sierra 
Morena — is  even  less  of  a  continuous  chain  than  the  two 
systems  last  described.  As  already  intimated,  its  least 
continuous  portion  is  in  the  west  In  the  east  and  middle 
portion  it  is  composed  of  a  countless  number  of  irregularly- 
disposed  undulating  mountains  all  nearly  equal  in  height 

Even  more  important  than  the  mountains  bounding  or 
crossing  the  tableland  are  those  in  the  north-east  and  in 
the  south,  which  are  connected  with  the  tableland  only  at 
their  extremities.  The  former  are  the  Ptbenebs  (q.v.), 
the  latter  are  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  coast  ranges  still 
farther  aouth.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  or  "  snowy  sierra,*"  is 
a  well-defined  chain,  between  50  and  60  miles  in  leirgth, 
and  about  25  miles  in  breadth,  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  stretching  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jenil  in  the  west  to  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Almeria  in  the  east  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  soft  micaceous  schists,  sinking  precipitously 
down  on  the  north,  but  sloping  more  gently  to  the  south 
and  south-east  Its  culminatiog  summit,  the  Cerro  de 
Mulahacen  (11,660  feet),  is  the  highest  in  Spain,  and  the 
range  contains  several  other  peaks  upwards  of  10,000  feet 
in  height,  and  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  On  both 
sides  deep  transverse  valleys  (barrancas)  follow  one  another 
in  close  succession,  in  many  cases  with  round  basin-shaped 
heads,  like  the  eirquea  of  the  I^rrenees.  In  many  of  these 
cirques,  repose  alpine  lakes,  and  in  one  of  them,  Uie  Corral 
de  Veleta,  there  is  even  a  small  glacier,  the  most  southerly 
in  Europe.  On  the  south  the  transverse  valleys  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  open  into  the  mountainous  longitudinal 
valley  of  the  Alpujarras,  into  which  open  aJso  on  the 
other  side  the  transverse  valleys  from  the  most  easterly  of 
the  coast  sierras,  the  Sierra  Contraviesa  and  the  Sierra  de 
Alm^ara.  The  latter  are  continued  farther  west  by  the 
Sierra  de  Alhama  and  Sierra  de  Atxiakgix,  Immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  latter  sierra  lies  the  gorge  of  the  Guadal- 
horce,  which  now  affords  a  passage  for  the  railway  from 
Malaga  to  Cordova ;  and  beyond  that  gorge,  to  the  west 
and  south-west,  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  a  mountain  group 
diCcult  of  access,  stretches  out  its  sierras  in  all  directions. 
To  Spanish  geographera  the  coast  ranges  just  mentioned 
are  known  collectively  as  the  Sierra  Pecibetica.  North- 
east of  the  Sierra  Nevada  two  small  ranges,  Alcaraz  and  La 
Sagra,  rise  with  remarkable  abruptness  from  the  plateau 
of  Murcia,  wh&e  it  merges  in  that  of  the  interior. 

The  only  two  important  lowland  valleya  of  Spcin  aM 
those  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Guadalquivir.  The  former 
occupies  the  angle  in  the  north-east  batw^en  tha  firrenees 
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mod  the  central  tableland,  and  U  divided  by  ranges  of 
heigbta  proceeding  on  the  one  side  from  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  other  from  the  base  of  the  Moncayo,  into  two  portions. 
The  uppermost  of  theue,  a  plateau  of  between  1000 
and  1300  feet  above  sea-level,  is  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  sixe  of  the  remaining  portion,  which  is  chiefly  lowland, 
but  is  cut  off  from  the  coast  by  a  highland  tract  connect- 
ing the  interior  tableland  with  spurs  from  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Guadalquivir  basin  is  likewise  divided  by  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  into  a  small  upper  portion  of  con- 
siderable elevation  and  a  much  larger  lower  portion  mainly 
lowland,  the  latter  composed  from  Seville  downwards  of  a 
perfectly  level  and  to  a  large  extent  unhealthy  alluvium 
(l<u  marunuu).  The  division  between  these  two  sections 
ia  indicated  by  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  main  stream 
from  a  due  westerly  to  a  more  south-westerly  direction. 
'  Hie  main  water-parting  of  the  peninsula  is  everywhere 
near  the  edge  of  the  tableland  on  the  north,  east,  aod 
south,  and  hence  describes  a  semicircle  with  the  convexity 
to  the  east.  Xbe  Ebro  alone  of  the  great  rivers  flows  into 
the  Mediterranean.  The  following  table  gives  the  length 
of  the  principal  Iberian  rivers,  with  the  area  of  their 
baains,— the  length  according  to  different  authorities,  the 
area  of  the  basins  according  to  Strelbitsky,  whose  measure- 
ments of  area  appear  to  be  more  trustworthy  than  those 
made  by  him  of  the  length  of  rivers : — 


Lcngt 
W«gn«r. 

h  la  En«lM 
Rltter. 

i  Miles. 
Strelbitikr. 

Area  In 
Snutre 
Mllot. 

Ebro 

442 

452 
565 
510 
337 

416 
507 
553 
490 
350 

470 
485 
566 
316 
874 

38,580 
86,710 
31,865 
25,800 
21,580 

Dn«it>  (Douro) 

Tagos 

Ouadiana 

Gofldalquivir 

With  the  exception  of  the  Guadalquivir,  none  of  the 
Iberian  rivers  is  of  great  service  for  inland  navigation,  so 
far  as  they  lie  within  the  Spanish  frontier.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  of  the  east  and  south  are  of  great  value  for 
irrigation,  and  the  Jucar  and  Segura  in  the  south-east  are 
employed  in  floating  timber  from  the  Serrania  de  Cuenca. 

The  Ebro  and  Taous  are  described  in  separate 
articles  (j.v.). 

The  MiAo  (Portng.  Jfinho,  the  Jfiniua  of  the  Romans)  ia 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  small  streams  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Logo,  and  flows  first  southwards,  then  od  the  whole 
sonth-wcstwarM  to  the  Atlantic,  forming  in  the  lower  Dart  of  its 
courve  the  boundary  between  St>ain  ana  Portugal.  It  becomes 
narigable  for  small  ressels  at  Salvaterra,  25  miles  above  its  mouth. 
I^irgo  Tassels  cannot  cross  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  Its  only  important 
tributary  is  the  Sil  (left),  which  at  the  confluence  ii  the  larger  river 
of  the  two. 

The  Duero  (Portug.  Douro,  the  Duritu  of  the  Romans)  emerges 
from  the  rock  as  a  small  stream  among  the  mountains  of  Urbion 
on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  LoctoAo  and  Soria,  and,  after 
(lescribing  a  wide  sweep  to  the  east,  flows*  west  wards  across  the 
northern  half  of  the  Spanish  tableland  and  across  Portugal.  For 
a  distance  of  nearly  60  miles  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
two  eountriesH  It  begins  to  be  navigable  80  miles  abore  its  mouth, 
but  sea-going  vessels  ascend  only  to  Oi>orto,  and  even  so  far,  on 
account  of  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  only  at  high  tide.  The  principal 
tributaries  on  the  right  are  the  Pisuerca  and  Esla,  on  the  left 
tho  Adaja,  Tonnes,  and  Coa  (the  last  in  Portugal). 

The  Guadiana  (i.«.,  fVddi  Ana,  the  Anas  of  the  ancients)  was 
Ion;;  believed  to  take  its  rise  in  the  district  knoti-n  as  the  Campo 
ilo  Montifl,  where  a  string  of  small  lakes  known  as  tho  Lagunas  de 
Uaidera  (partly  in  Ciudad  Beal,  partly  in  Albacete)  are  connected 
by  a  stream  which,  on  leaving  the  last  of  them,  flows  north- westwards 
towards  the  Zancara  and  then  disappears  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  that  river.  About  22  mUos  to  the  south-west  of  the  point  of 
disappearance  the  stream  was  believed  to  re-emerge  in  the  form  of 
several  large  springs  which  form  a  number  of  lakes  at  no  great 
distance  from  tne  £incara,  and  these  lakes  are  hence  known  as  the 
"eyes  of  the  Gnadiana"  (lot  qfot  d§  Ouadiana).  The  smallstream 
tasuing  from  them  is  known  as  the  Guadiana  and  soon  joins  the 
ZAticKru,    It  has  now  been  aM-ortainnl,  however,  that  tho  stream 


which  disappears  higher  op  can  have  no  such  eowse,  but  that 
in  fact  its  waters  flow  or  trickle  underground  to  the  Zancara  itself, 
which  is  thoroforo  entitled  to  bo  regarded  as  the  up]Mfr  Ouadiaua. 
It  has  its  source  not  far  from  that  of  the  Jucar  in  the  east  of  the 
plateau  of  La  Mancha,  and  flows  westwards  till,  under  the  name 
of  the  Guadiana,  it  turns  south-south-west  on  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  In  piercing  the  Sierra  Jlorena  it  forms  a  series  of  foam- 
ing rapids,  and  it  begins  to  bo  navigable  only  at  Mertola,  about  42 
miles  above  its  mouth. 

Tho  Guatlalquivir  (».*.,  WAdieUK^if,  "the  great  river,"  the 
BmiiaQtXh^  ancients),  though  the  shortest  of  the  groat  rivers  of  the 
Peninsula,  is  the  only  one  thst  at  all  asasons  of  the  year  is  a  full- 
bodied  stream,  being  fed  in  winter  by  the  rains,  in  summer  by  tho 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  What  is  regarded 
as  tho  main  stream  rises  in  the  Siorra  de  Cosorla  in  tiie  esst  of 
the  province  of  Jaen,  but  it  does  not  become  a  considerable  river 
till  after  it  is  joined  by  the  Guadiana  Menor  (from  the  Sierra 
Nevada),  on  the  ieft  bank  and  the  Guadalimar  on  the  right. 
Lower  down  the  principal  tributary  which  it  receives  is  the  Jenil 
(left).  In  the  days  of  the  Moors  the  Guadalquivir  was  navigable 
for  large  vessels  to  Cordova,  but,  having  been  allowed  to  become 
silted  up  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  it  has  only  recently  ogsio 
been  made  narigable  for  veasels  of  1200  tons  burden  to  Seville. 

The  only  considerable  lakes  in  Spain  are  three  coast 
lagoons, — that  of  Albufera  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  the 
Mar  Menor  in  Morcia,  and  the  Laguna  de  la  Janda  in 
Cadiz  behind  Cape  Trafalgar.  Small  alpine  and  other 
lakes  are  numeroos,  and  small  salt  lakes  are  to  be  found 
in  every  steppe  region. 

The  geological  stmcture  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  is 
comparatively  simple.  Upon  a  fundamental  platform 
of  ancient  crystalline  rocks^  which  had  previoosly  been 
upraiiBed  into  detached  ridges,  a  series  of  sedimentary 
formations  ^as  laid  down,  among  which  occur  representa- 
tives of  most  of  the  geological  systems  from  the  older 
Palaeozoic  rocks  up  to  those  of  Quaternary  date.  Arranged 
in  order  of  age,  with  their  respective  areas,  these  various 
groups  of  rock  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

Quaternsry ~ coferinf  4Mn  iq.  kllom.,  or  10-00 '/,  of  sliols  wrfaee. 

PUoccne , •.064  „  1-80 

Mioeen*  and  OUffoecno.         ..  It7.8«7  „  >7W 

Eocene ta.»e4  „  4-W 

CreUceoot „  47,00S  ..  ••M                „ 

JorsMlc. „  tt.eOT  .,  4-4« 

Triauic ».444  „  4-4« 

Carbonlferoas „  ll.SOl  ..  rtt 

DaToDisn 5.780  ..  1'40 

Silurian  (an4  Cambrian)        .,  114,381  ,.  fS-M                „ 

Arthaaa... 1.6M  .,  O-SS 

Empclire  rocka  of  Taf1« 

out  agca „  .  4»,6«»  „  10-00                „' 

Archean  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Penintola. 
particularly  along  the  great  Pyrenean  axia,  in  Oalicia,  Eatremadun, 
the  Sierra  Morena,  tne  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Serrania  de  Ronda. 
They  consist  of  granites,  gneisses,  and  mica-schists,  with  talc- 
schists,  amphibolites,  and  crystalline  limestones.  The  oldest 
Palsozoio  strata  are  referred,  from  their  included  fossils,  to  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  divisions.  They  range  through  a  vast 
region  of  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  Castile,  SaUnianca,  Leon,  and 
Asturias,  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenean  and  Cautabrian 
chain.  They  consist  of  slates,  grevwackes,  quartxites,  and  dialiosea. 
Grits,  quartxites,  and  shales  referable  R>  the  Devonian  system 
occur  in  a  few  scattered  areas,  the  laigest  and  most  foasiltferous  of 
these  occurring  in  the  Asturias.  The  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Spain 
are  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  lowest  consisting  of  limestones 
with  sandstones  und  shales,  the  middle  of  conglomerates  'and 
sandstones,  and  the  upper  of  sandstones,  conglomeratea,  shalea, 
and  coals.  They  lie  in  detached  basins,  and  have  not  yet  been 
well  explored.  One  of  these  areas  covers  a  considerable  snace  in 
the  Asturias,  whence  it  stretches  more  or  less  continuously  tii  rough 
the  provinces  of  Leon,  Palencia,  and  Santander,  covering  altogethec 
an  area  -of  6500  square  kilometres.  Another  tract  occurs  at  San 
Juan  de  las  Abadesas  in  Catalonia,  where  it  occupies  about  200 
square  kilometres  ;  while  a  third,  about  600  square  kilometres  in 
extent,  runs  from  the  prorince  of  Cordova  into  that  of  Badajox. 
There  are  other  smaller  areas  containing  little  or  no  coal,  rat 
showing  by  the  included  plant-remains  that  the  strata  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  Triossic  system  is  well  developed  in  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula  along  the  Cautabrian  chain  and  eastwards  to  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  composed  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones, 
dolomites,  and  marls,  traversed  in  some  places  by  ophitic  rocks, 
and  containing  deposits  of  gypsum,  aragonite,  and  rpck-salt 
These  strata  are  overlain  by  meniDers  of  the  Jurassio  ssries,  which 
are  cspccialty  cxinspicuons  in  tho  eastern   part  of  the  J^oninoilln 
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between  Castile  and  Aragon,  along  the  Mediterranean  border,  in 
Andalusia,  and  likeivise  along  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Lias  is  best  represented.  The  Cretaceous  system  is  distributed  in 
four  great  districts  k  the  largeet  of  these  extends  through  the 
kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Valencia ;  a  second  stretches  between  the 
two  Gastiles;  a  third  ik  found  in  the  Basque  Prorinces  and  the 
Astnrias;  and  a  fourth  spreads  out  along  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Pyrenees  from  Navarre  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  lower 
members  of  the  Cretaceous  series  include  an  important  freshwater 
formation  (sandstones  and  clays),  which  extends  from  the  Cantabrian 
coast  through  the  provinces  of  Santander,  Burgos,  Soria,  and 
Logro&o,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  English  Wealden  series. 
The  higher  members  comprise  massive  hippurite  limestones,  and 
in  the  ryrenean  district  representatives  of  the.  upper  subdivisions 
of  the  system,  including  the  Danian. 

Deposits  of  Tertiary  age  cover  rather  more  than  a  third  of  Spain. 
They  are  divisible  into  two  great  series,  according  to  their  mcKle  of 
origin  in  the  sea  or  in  fresh  water.  Tl.e  marine  Tertiary  accumula- 
tions commence  with  those  that  are  referable  to  the  Eocene  series, 
consisting  of  nummnlitio  limestones,  marU,  and  siliceous  sand- 
stones. These  strata  are  developed  in  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  and 
in  a  belt  which  extends  from  Valencia  through  Murcia  and 
Andalusia  to  Cadiz.  Marine  Miocene  deposits  occupy  some  smstll 
tracts,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Valencia.  But  most  of  the  sandy 
Tertiary  rocks  of  that  district  are  Pliocene.  The  Tertiary  masses 
of  Andalusia  have  coarse  conglomerates  (Middle  Miocene)  at  their 
bsse,  followed  by  thick  beds  of  Bryozoan  molasse  and  younger 
(Pliocene)  beds.  These  strata  are  specially  noteworthy  for  con- 
taining an  important  metalliferous  deposit,  that  of  the  native  silver 
of  Herrerias,  which  is  found  in  a  Pliocene  bed  in  the  form  of  flakes, 
needles,  and  crystals.  But  the  most  extensive  and  interesting 
Tertiary  accumulations  are  those  of  the  great  lakes  which  in 
Olif^ocene  and  Miocene  time  spread  over  so  large  an  expanse  of  the 
tableland.  These  sheets  of  fresh  water  covered  the  centre  of  the 
countrv,  including  the  basins  of  the  Ebro,  Jncar,  Guadalaviar, 
Onadalquivir,  and  Tagus.  They  have  left  behind  them  thick  de- 
posits of  clays,  marls,  ^lypsum,  and  limestone,  in  which  numerous 
remains  of  the  land-animals  of  the  time  have  been  preserved. 

Quaternary  deposits  spread  over  about  a  tenth  of^  the  area  of  the 
country.  The  largest  tract  of  them  is  to  be  seen  to  the  south  of 
the  Cantabrian  chain ;  but  another,  of  hardly  inferior  extent, 
flanks  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  and  spreads  out  over  the  groat 
plain  fh)m  Madrid  to  Caceres.  Some  of  these  alluvial  accumula- 
tions indicate  a  former  greater  extension  of  the  snow^lds  that  are 
now  BO  restricted  in  the  Spanish  sierras.  Remains  of  the  reindeer 
are  found  in  caves  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Eruptive  rocks  of  many  different  ages  oconr  in  different  parts  of 
Spain.  The  most  important  tract  covered  by  them  is  that  which 
stretches  from  Cape  (megal  to  Coria  in  Estremadura  and  spreads 
over  a  large  area  of  Portugal  They  likewise  appear  in  Castile, 
forming  the  sierras  of  Credos  and  Guadarrama;  farther  south  they 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  Toledo,  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  across 
the  provinces  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Huelva,  and  Badajoz  as  far  as 
Evora  in  Portusal.  Among  the  minor  areas  occupied  by  them 
may  be  especia]Iy  mentioned  those  which  occur  in  the  Triassic 
districts.  Of  rocks  included  in  the  eruptive  series  the  most 
abundant  is  granite.  There  occur  also  quartz-porphyry  (Siena 
Morena,  Pyrenees,  &a),  diorite,  porphyrite,  diabase  (well  developed 
in  the  north  of  Andnlnsia,  where  it  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
structure  of  the  Sierra  Morena),  ophite  (Pyrenees,  Cadiz),  serpentine 
(forming  an  enormous  mass  in  tne  Serrania  de  Ronda),  trachyte, 
liparite,  andesite,  basalt.  The  last  four  rocks  occur  as  a  volcanic 
aeries  distributed  ini  three  chief  districts— that  of  Cape  Qata, 
includinff  the  south-east  of  Andalusia  and  the  south  of  Murcia, 
that  of  (Catalonia,  and  that  of  La  Mancha. 

ClimaU. — In  accordance  with  its  soutiierly  position,  its  differences 
of  elevation,  and  the  variety  in  its  superficial  configuration  in  other 
respects,  Spain  presents  within  itsi  borders  examples  of  every  kind 
of  climate  to  be  found  on  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  that  of  the  torrid  zone.  As  regards  temperature,  the 
heart  of  the  tableland  is  characterized  by  extremes  as  great  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  any  part  of  central  Europe.  The 
northern  and  north-western  maritime  provinces,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  climate  as  equable,  and,  it  may  be  added,  as  moist,  as  that 
•{  the  west  of  England  or  Scotland. 

.  Foor  zones  of  climate  are  distinguished.  The  first  zone  may  be 
called  that  of  the  tableland,  although  to  it  siso  the  greater  part  of 
the  Ebro  basin  may  be  referred.  This  is  the  zone  of  the  greatest 
extremes  of  temperature.  Even  in  summer-  the  nights  are  often 
decidedly  cold,  and  on  the  high  parameras  it  is  not  a  rare  thing 
to  see  hoar-frost  in  the  morning.  In  spring  cold  wetting  mists 
oocasionslly  envelop  the  land  for  entire  days,  while  in  summer  the 
sky  is  often  perfectly  clear  for  weeks  together.  At  all  seasons  of 
the  year  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  to  the  extent  of  from  30* 
to  60*  F.,  are  not  infrequent.  The  air  is  extremely  dry,  which 
is  all  the  more  keenly  felt  from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  constantly 
in  motion.    At  Madrid  (2150  feet  above  sea-level)  it  regularly 


freezes  so  hard  in  December  and  January  that  skating  is  carried  on 
on  the  sheet  of  water  in  the  Bnen  Retiro ;  and,  as  wmter  through- 
out Spain,  except  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  north  and 
north-west,  is  the  season  of  greatest  atmospheric  precipitation, 
snowfalls  aro  frequent,  though  the  snow  seldom  lies  long  except 
at  high  elevations.  The  summers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
only  extremely  warm  but  almost  rainless,  the  sea-winds  being 
deprived  of  their  moisture  on  tlie  edge  of  the  plateau.  In  July 
and  August  the  plains  of  New  Castile  and  Estremadura  are  sun- 
burnt wastes  ;  the  roads  aro  several  inches  deep  with  dust ;  the 
leaves  of  the  few  trees  are  withered  and  discoloured ;  the  atmo- 
sphere is  filled  with  a  fine  dust,  producing  a  haze  known  as  ocUina, 
which  converts  the  blue  of  the  sky  into  a  dull  grey.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ebro  basin  the  heat  of.  summer  is  even  more 
intense.  The  treeless  mostly  steppe-like  valley  with  a  bright- 
coloured  soil  acts  like  a  concave  mirror  in  reflecting  the  sun's 
rays,  and,  moreover,  the  mountains  and  highlands  by  which  the 
valley  is  enclosed  prevent  to  a  large  extent  the  access  of  winds, 
and  thus  hinder  the  renewal  of  the  air,  which  in  the  lowest  parts 
is  little  disturbed. 

The  second  zone  is  that  of  the  Mediterranean  provinces,  exclusive 
of  those  of  the  extreme  south.  In  this  zone  the  extremes  of 
temperature  are  less,  though  the  summers  here  also  are  warm, 
and  the  winters  decidedly  cool,  especially  in  the  north-essL 

The  southern  zone,  to  which  the  name  of  African  has  been  given, 
embraces  the  whole  of  Andalusia  as  far  as  the  Sierra  Morena,  the 
southern  hidf  of  Murcia,  and  the  province  of  Alicante.  In  this  zone 
there  prevails  a  genuine  subtropical  climate,  with  extremely  waim 
and  almost  rainless  summers  and  mild  winters,  the  temperature 
hardly  ever  sinking  below  freezing-point  The  hottest  part  of  the 
region  is  not  the  most  southerly  district  but  the  briffht-coloured 
steppes  of  the  coast  of  Granada,  and  the  plains  and  hill  terraces 
of  tne  south-east  coast  from  Almeria  to  Alicante.  Snow  and 
frost  are  here  hardly  known.  It  is  said  that  at  Malaga  snow  faUs 
only  about  once  in  twenty-five  years.  The  winter,  in  fact,  is  the 
season  of  Uie. brightest  vegetation :  after  the  long  drought  of  summer 
the  surface  gets  covered  once  more  in  late  autumn  with  a  fresh 
green  varied  with  bright-coloured  flowers,  and  so  it  remains  the 
whole  winter  through.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  part  of 
this  zone  is  the  part  of  Spain  Whidi  is  liable  to  be  visited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  scorcning  and  blasting  lewche,  tiie  name 
given  in  Spain  to  the  sirocco,  as  well  as  by  the  solano,  a  moist  and 
less  noxious  east  wind. 

The  fourth  zone,  that  of  the  north  and  north-west  maritime 
provinces,  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  all  the  others.  The 
temperature  is  mild  and  equable ;  the  rains  are  abundant  all  the 
year  round,  but  fall  chiefly  in  autumn,  as  in  the  west  of  Europe 
generally.  Monthly  roses  bloom  in  the  gardens  at  Christmas  as 
beautifully  and  as  plentifully  as  in  summer.  The  chief  drawback 
of  the  climate  is  an  excess  of  rain  in  some  parts,  especially  in 
the  west  Santiago  de  Compostella,  for  example,  has  one  of  the 
highest  rainfalls  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  (see  table  below). 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  (1.),^  altiiough  based  only 
on  data  of  short  periods  (from  ^  to  20  years),  will  help  to  illustrate 
the  preceding  general  remarks.  Greenwich  is  added  for  the  sako 
of  comparison. 


Height 
Infeetk 

Rain- 
fall In 
Indies. 

Jan. 

July. 

Tear. 

Tableland 
zone 

Southern  zone 

Meditenaaean 
zone 

Northern  mari- 
time zone 

Leon. 

2600 

2160 

90 

76 

140 

6*6 
760 
750 

sr 

41 
62 
64 
49 
62 
46 
48 
46-6 

39 

73* 

76 

75 

79 

79 

77 

70 

66 

66 

68 

68* 
66 
68 
70 
63 
64 
58 
64 
66 

60 

19 
16 
80 

14 
27 
46 
86 
66 

25 

Madrid. 

San  Fernando 

„    ^^ 

Murcia 

Mahon 

BUbao 

Oviedo 

Santiago. 

Greenwich 

Vegetation. — ^The  vesetation  of  Spain  exhibits  a  variety  in  keeping 
with  the  differences  of  cumate  just  described.  The  number  of  endemic 
species  is  exceptionally  large,  the  number  of  monotypic  genera  in 
the  Peninsula  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
domain.  The  endemic  species  are  naturally  most  numerous  in  the 
mountains,  and  above  all  in  the  loftiest  ranees,  the  Pyrenees  and 
tbe  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Spanish  tableland, 
m  eompaied  with  the  plains  and  tablelands  or  central  Europe, 
tiiat  it  also  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  endemic  plants  and 
plants  of  extremely  restricted  range.  ^  This  fact,  however,  is  also 
in  harmony  with  the  physical  conditions  above  described,  beii^ 
explained  by  the  local  varieties,  not  only  of  climate,  but  also  of 
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soQ.  Altogether  no  other  ooontry  in  Earope  of  equal  extent  has 
so  great  a  wealth  of  gpeoies  as  Spam.  Acconling  to  the  Prodromus 
Flffrm  HitfcoMm  of  Willkomm  and  Lange  (completed  in  18S0),  the 
nnmber  of  species  of  Taacolar  plants  then  ascertained  to  exist  in  the 
oonntry  was  60M. 

Spain  may  he  divided  botanically  into  four  proTinees,  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  climatio  xones. 

in  the  tableland  province  (including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ebro  Yslley)  the  flora  is  composed  chiefly  of  si)ecio8  characteristic 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  generally  of  species  confine<l  to  the 
Peninsula.  A  peculiar  character  is  imparted  to  the  vegetstion  of 
this  proTince  by  the  growth  over  laige  tracts  of  evergreen  shrubs 
and  laige  herbaceous  pTants  belonging  to  the  Cistvium  and  LtMcUm. 
Areas  covered  by  plants  of  the  former  group  are  known  to  the 
Spaniards  as  lara^ss^  and  are  particularly  extensive  in  the  Mancha 
Aita  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  where  the  ladanum  bush 
(CHthu  ladaniferuii  is  specially  abundant ;  those  covered  by  plants 
of  the  latter  ^ap  are  known  as  tomillara  (from  iomillOf  thyme), 
and  ooenr  chiefly  in  the  south,  south-west,  snd  east  of  the  table- 
land of  Kew  Castile.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  same  tableland 
huge  tiiistles  (such  ss  the  Onopordum  nervomm),  centaureas, 
artemisias,  and  other  Compositm  are  scattered  in  great  profusion. 
From  the  level  {Murts  of  these  tablelands  trees  are  almost  entirely 
absent  On  the  lofty  psrameras  of  Soria  and  other  parts  of  Old 
Castile  the  vegetation  hias  an  almost  alpine  character. 

The  southern  or  African  province  is  distinguished  cbieflv  by  the 
abundance  of  plants  which  have  their  true  home  in  North  Africa 
(a  (act  easily  understood  when  we  consider  the  geologically^  recent 
land  connexion  of  Spain  with  that  continent),  but  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  occurrence  within  it  of  numerous  Eastern 
plants  (natives  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor\  and  plants  belonging  to 
South  Africa  and  the  Canaries,  ss  well  as  natives  of  tropical 
America  which  have  become  naturalized  here  (see  below  under 
Agrie%tUurey,  In  this  province  the  maritime  parts  of  Malaga  and 
Granada  present  scenes  of  almost  tropical  richness  and  Uauty, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Murcia,  Alicante,  and  Almeria  the 
fispect  is  truly  African,  fertile  oases  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  deserts  or  barren  steppes.  A  peculiar  vegetation,  consisting 
mainly  of  low  shrubs  with  fleshy  glaucous  leaves  {Inula  erilhtnoidea, 
fte.),  covers  the  marismss  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  various  parts  of 
the  south-west  coast  where  salt-maishes  j>revail.  Everywhere  on 
moist  sandy  ground  are  to  be  seen  tall  thickets  of  Arundo  Donax, 

The  Mediterranean  province  is  that  in  which  the  general  aspect 
of  the  vegetation  agrees  most  closely  with  that  of  southern  France 
and  the  lowlands  of  ths  Mediterranean  region  generally.  On  the 
lower  dopes  of  the  mountains  and  on  all  the  parts  left  uncultivated 
the  prevailing  form  of  vegetation  consists  of  a  dense  growth  of 
shrum  with  thick  leathery  lea vea,  such  as  sre  known  to  the  French 
as  maquitf  to.  the  Italians  as  maeAie,  and  are  called  in  Spanish 
monU  bqfOf^  shrubs  which,  however  much  they  resemble  each  other 
in  extemsi  appearance,  belong  botanicaUy  to  a  great  variety  of 
families. 

The  northern  maritime  provinee,  in  accordance  with  its  climate, 
has  a  vegetation  resembling  that  of  central  Europe.  Here  only 
are  to  be  found  rich  grassy  meadows  adorned  with  flowers  such  ss 
are  seen  in  English  nelds,  and  here  only  do  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
and  cheatnut  cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  area.  The  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  ferns  {as  in  western  France)  is  likewise 
characteristic. 

The  forest  area  of  Spain  generally  is  rslativelv  small.  The 
whole  extent  of  forests  is  estimated  at  little  more  than  8  millions 
of  hectares  (7|  million  acres),  or  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  kingdom.  Evergreen  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  oonifers  are  the 
prevailing  trees.  The  cork  oaks  of  the  southern  provinces  and  of 
^talonia  are  of  immense  value,  but  the  groves  containing  this 
tree  have  suflisred  flreatly  from  the  reckless  way  in  which  the 
product  is  collected.  Among  other  chsracteristio  trees  are  the 
Spanish  pine  {PinuM  hispaniea\  the  Corsican  pine  (P.  Larieio\ 
the  Pinsapo  fir  {Abies  PiTisapoi,  and  the  Quarcus  Toxxij  the  last 
belonging  to  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Besides  the  date- 
palm  the  dwarf-palm  grows  spontaneously  in  some  parts  of  the 
south,  but  it  nowhere  makes  up  a  large  element  of  the  vegetation. 

The  Spanish  steppes  deserve  a  special  notice,  since  they  are  not 
confined  to  one  of  the  four  botanical  provinces,  but  are  found  in 
all  of  them  except  the  last  Six  considerable  steppe  regions  are 
counted:— <1)  that  of  Old  Castile,  situated  to  the  soutnof  Valladolid, 
and  composed  cbieflv  of  hills  of  gypsum  ;  (2)  that  of  New  Castile, 
in  the  south -east  (the  district  ot  La  Manoha);  (3)  tho  Ara^onese, 
oocnpying  the  upper  part  of  tho  basin  of  the  Ebro ;  (4)  the  littoral, 
stretching  alouff  the  south-east  coast  from  Alicante  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Almeria ;  (5)  the  Granadine,  in  the  east  of  Uppor 
Andalusia  (the  former  kingdom  of  Granada);  and  (6)  tho  Bntic,  in 
Lower  Andalusia,  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Jenil.  All  of 
these  are  originally  salt-steppes,  and,  where  the  soil  is  still  highly 
impregnated  with  salt,  have  only  a  sparse  covering  of  shrubs^ 

I  As  dMSnmislMd  from  Si0ftf««ae,  tbo  eeOecttvs  nsmo  for  foisil  trees. 


mostly  membefB  of  the  Salaokuem,  with  thick,  grcyith  green,  oftes 
downy  leaves.  A  ditfcrent  aspect  ia  presented  by  the  grsss  stepjies 
of  Murcia,  La  Mancha,  the  plateaus  of  Guadix  and  Huesear  in  the 
province  of  Granada,  &&,  all  of  which  are  covered  chiefly  with  the 
valuable  esparto  sraas  {Maeroehloa  tenaeiasima). 

Fauna. — Tho  Iberian  Peninsula  belon||s  to  the  Mediterranean 
subregion  of  the  Paltearctio  reeion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  a  division 
which  includes  also  the  north  of  Africa.  The  forms  that  betray 
African  aflSnities  are  naturally  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  south. 
Among  the  mammals  that  fall  under  this  head  are  the  common 
genet  {GensUa  vulgaris),  which  extends,  however,  pretty  for  north, 
snd  is  found  also  in  the  south  of  France,  the  fallow-deer,  ths 
porcupine  (very  rare),  and  a  species  of  ichneumon  {HcryeaUt 
vnddringt^mii),  which  is  confined  to  the  Peninsula,  and  is  the  only 
European  species  of  this  characteristically  African  genua  Tho 
magot  or  Barbary  ane  {Inuus  eeaiidatus),  the  only  species  of 
monkey  still  found  wud  in  Europe,  is  also  a  native  of  Spain,  but 
the  only  flock  still  surviving,  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  nss  often 
been  on  the  point  of  extinction,  and  has  to  be  lenewed  from  time 
to  time  by  importations  from  the  north  of  Africa.  Of  the  manimaU 
in  which  Spam  shows  more  affinity  to  the  fauna  of  ceittral  and 
northern  Europe,  some  of  the  most  characteristic  are  the  S{ianish 
lynx  {Lynx  pardinu8\  a  species  confined  to  the  Peninsula,  tlio 
Spanish  hare  {Lepua  madrilentia),  and  tho  species  mentioned  in  tho 
article  Pyrenrem.  The  birds  of  Spain  are  very  numeroua,  partly 
no  doubt  in  consequence  of  tho  fact  that  the  Peninsula  lies  in  tho 
route  of  those  birds  of  passage  which  cross  from  Africa  to  Euro^io 
or  Europe  to  Africa  by  way  of  the  Stiaits  of  Gibraltar.  Many 
species  belonging  to  central  Europe  pass  the  winter  in  Sjmin, 
especially  on  tho  south-eastern  coasts  and  in  the  valley  ot  the 
Guadalquivir.  Innumerable,  for  example,  are  the  snipes  mhich  in 
thst  season  are  killed  in  the  latter  diKtrict  and  brought  to  the 
market  of  Seville.  Among  the  birds  of  prey  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  tho  cinereous  and  bearded  vultures,  the  Si«nish  vulture 
{Oypt  oceidentalis),  the  African  or  Egj'ptian  vuHure  {Jieophron 
perenopierus),  which  is  found  among  all  the  mountains  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  Spanish  imperial  eagle  {Aquila  adulbtrtC^  the 
short- toed  esgle  {Circaeiua  gallicus\  the  southern  esgls-owl  {Btiho 
aihenien8ia\  besides  vsrious  kites  and  falcona  Among  gallinaooous 
birds,  besides  the  red-legged  partridge,  which  is  met  with  eveiy- 
where  on  tho  steppes,  there  are  found  also  ths  PteroeUa  alehita 
and  F.  arenarius ;  and  from  among  the  birds  of  other  orders  tho 
southern  shrike  {Laniua  maridionaiis),  tho  Spanish  sirarrow  {Puaaar 
eyaneua\  and  the  blue  magpie  {Cyanopica  cooki)  may  be  singled 
out  as  worthy  of  mention.  The  last  is  highly  remarkable  oa 
account  of  its  distribution,  it  being  confined  to  SiNiin  while  the 
species  most  closely  allied  to  it  {Cyanopica  cyan«a)  belongs  to  tho 
east  of  Asia.  The  flamingo  is  found  native  in  the  Balearic  Iplanda 
and  on  tho  southern  coasts,  and  occasionally  a  stray  specimen  Ia  to 
be  seen  on  the  tableland  of  New  Castile.  Other  birds  peculiar  to 
the  south  are  two  sjiecios  of  quails,  the  Andalusian  hcminode 
{Tumix  tylvatica),  confined  to  the  plains  of  Andalusia,  the  soutncm 
shearwater  (Pt^finua  einereua),  and  other  water-birds.  Amphibians 
and  reptiles  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  southern  provinces, 
and  amonff  these  tho  most  remarkable  are  the  large  aouthem  or 
eyed- lizard  {Laoerta  ocellata),  which  sometimes  attains  3  feet  in 
length  and  ia  very  abundant  the  FUttydaetylua  aaccicularia,  the 
grey  amphisbecna  {Blanua  dnereua),  the  European  pond-tortoi>«o 
{Einya  europaa),  and  another  species,  Emya  airgricii.  Insect  lire 
is  remarkably  abundant  and  varied.  More  than  850  siMcies  of 
butterflies,  many  of  them  endemic,  have  been  countea  in  th«* 
province  of  Madrid  alone.  Besides  the  ordiuarv  European 
scorpion,  which  is  generally  distributed  in  southern  Europe,  there 
is  another  species,  the  sting  of  which  is  said  to  be  still  more  severe, 
found  chieny  in  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  Trout  abound  in  the 
mountain  streams  and  lakes,  barbel  and  many  other  species  of 
Cyprinidaa  in  tho  rivers  of  tho  plains.  For  the  sea  fauna,  aoe 
under  Fiaheriea  below. 

Extent. — The  total  area  of  tho  mainland  of  Spain,  according  lu 
ilia  calculations  of  Strelbitsky,  is  495,612  rauaro  kilometres  or 
1&1«865  square  miles,  that  of  tho  Baloaric  Islands  4982  s«]uarc 
kilometres  or  1923  square  miles,  and  that  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
which,  though  belonging  gcographicoJly  to  Africa,  are  admin- 
istratively associated  with  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  7611  pqnare 
kilometres  or  2939  square  miles ;  so  thot  the  total  area  of  tho 
kingdom  is  508,205  square  kilometres  or  196, 22.'^  si^uaro  milca 
This  total  agrees  pretty  closely  with  thnt  in  Ja^tu^  Perthtw'4  tablo 
given  below  (Table  II.),  although  considerable  diflbrouces  will  be 
observed  in  tho  areas  assi^^ed  to  the  mainland  provinces  and  the 
two  island  groups  respectively.  Tho  length  of  tho  coa^t-luie  of 
the  mainknd,  according  to  Strelbitsky,  is  2662  miles,  whioU  is 
equivalent  to  1  mile  ot  coast  for  every  72  square  miles  of  area, 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  Franco.  Tho  greatest  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  is  420  miles. 

Terrttorial  Diviaiona  and  Population, — For  administrative  pur- 
poses the  kingdom  of  Spain  has  since  1833  been  divided  into  forty- 
nino  provinces,  forty-seven  of  which  belong  to  the  mainland. 
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Before  1888  tiie  roiJnUwd  wii  divided  into  tbirten  prorixioea,  alio 
enumerated  below,  whiohiooktbeir  namee  from  theanoent  kingdoms 
and  prindndities  ont  of  which  the  modern  kin^^om  wa?  ffradnally 
Imilt  npb  The  peaent  prorinoea  are  sabdivided  into  jadidiU  districts 
ipartiaos  Judieiaiea)  and  commnnes  {affuntamierUot). 

It  is  probable  that  the  popuktlon  of  Spain  attained  its  highest 
doTolopment  during  the  period  of  the  early  Roman  empire,  when 
it  has  been  estimated,  though  of  course  on  imperfect  data,  to  hare 
numbered  forty  or  fifty  millions.  The  best  evidenoe  of  a  dense 
popolation  in  those  days  is  that  afforded  by  the  specific  estimates 
of  ancient  writers  for  some  of  the  larger  cities.  The  population  of 
Tarraco  (Tarragona)  was  estimated  at  2^  millions,  and  that  of  Nova 
Garthsffo  (Gartiigena),  Italica  (Sevilla  la  Vieja),  and  others  at  several 
hondrras  of  thousands.  Emerita  Augusta  (Merida)  had  a  Roman 
garrison  of  90,000  men,  which  also  imj^ies  a  lai^  population.^ 

TaM$  IT.— Area  and  Population  tf  (As  Jbrmer  and  PretmU 
jProvinces, 


Nbw  Cactiu.... 
]U4rld 


Ou>  CAariLi..... 


Legrollo 

Bantander. , 

ATlta 

SecoTte 

SorlA.    

Palenda. 

TUladoUd 

Amwua .......... 

Orlado , 


EsrauABoiu... 
BmI^m 


Oalicia..... 
CornBa.... 


Almarta............ 

Onmada ........... 

Malaga.. 

Cordora ............ 

Jaen. 

Cadli  (with  CenU).. 

Bertllc 

HnelTa.............. 


Vauhoia 

CaaCalkmde  la  Plana 
Valenda. 


Albaoete. 


CATAtOnA ............... 


Oerona........ ...... 

Barcelona. 

Tarragona. 


ASAOOV  ...M..... 

HiMica. 

SaragoHa 

TorueU 


Natabba  .............. 

KftTarra ...... ...... 

BAiQua  Pbotxvcks  . 
Vkcaya  (Biscay).. 
GtiiimicoB...i....... 

AUva. 

BalaadeXslanda...... 

CBUtf7  Jalaafda 


SWbI. 190471 

Preridlos  of  Hortb  AIhm  (d 


A,realn 
Sqnare 
MUoi. 


28.018 
9,997 
4,8«9 

S,fi8« 
6,796 
7,840 

05,400 
S,6&1 
1,945 
9,119 
9,989 
9.714 
9.886 
9,196 
8,0tt 

4,091 
4,091 

16,242 
4.940 
4.188 
6,167 

16,702 
8,688 
8,014 

11,848 
8.078 
8,787 
9,739 
1.789 

88,026 

8.809 
4,987 
9.894 
8,800 
8.184 
9.898 
8,499 
4,199 

8,807 
9,446 
4.85S 
9,098 

10.440 
6,979 
4,477 

18.488 
4,776 
9,979 
9,986 
9,481 

17,070 
6.878 
6,607 
8,494 

4.046 
4.046 

2.789 

849 

798 

1,905 

1.860 
8,044 


Popalatlan 
1867. 


1,477.010 
475,785 
199.068 
898,756 
999,959 
944,898 

1,600.048 
888.856 
178.819 
914,441 
164.089 
146,889 
447,468 
185,970 
944,098 

024,020 
894,539 

861,484 
968,516 
949.169 
848,766 

707,116 
404,981 
809,184 

1,776,870 
551,989 
494,186 
871,816 
498,886 

2,087,188 
815.664 
444,629 
451,406 
851,ft86 
845,879 
890,199 
468,486 
174,891 

1,246,480 
980.919 
606,606 
878,966 

682.087 
901,118 
880,969 

1,662.291 
806,994 
810,970 
713,784 
820,598 

880,648 
957,889 
884,176 
938,628 

807.422 
.   997,499 

418,470 
160,579 
156,498 


PoiMilatloii 
Dee.  81, 
1877. 


1,627,131 

594,194 
901,288 
885.068 
986.958 
960,868 

1,664,718 
889,625 
174,495 
995.999 

180,486 
150.059 
158.659 
180,ni 
947,456 

676,862 
876,859 

886.626 

985,695 
949,790 
860,910 

780408 
489,809 
806,594 

1,848,027 
696,486 
^0,810 


284.046 


16,464.840 

sroMs)..., 


451,946 

8,288.436 

849,076 
479.066 
600.829 
885^489 
498,035 
499,906 
606,819 
910,447 

1,874,602 
288,981 
679,046 
411,565 

670,660 
919.058 
451,611 

1,762.088 
985,389 
999,709 
886,887 
830,106 

804,001 
352.939 
400,567 
949,165 

804.184 
804.184 

460.600 
189.964 
167,907 


280,036 
880^074 


18,681,860 
8,478 


16,634,846 


+  10*1 
+  24-8 
+  11 
+  1-8 
+  8-8 
+   6-6 

+  2*8 

-  0-9 
+  0-4 
+  9^ 
+  10i) 
+  9-1 
+  .4-9 

-  9-8 
+   1-4 

+  o-o 

+   9^ 

+  8-0 
+  8-3 

+   0^ 
'*+   0-4 

+  4-6 
+   6-9 

+  1-5 

+  4-0 
+  8-0 

-  8-8 

+  4-6 
^   64 

+  11-7 
+  10-8 
+  7-8 
+  10« 

+  n 

+  29'S 
+  10-9 
+   9-8 

+  90-8 

+  101 
+  8-8 
+  11-9 
+  8^ 

+  16'2 
+  8-9 
+  18*5 

+  6-0 

-  7-6 

fr-17-9 
+   8-0 

+  1«6 

-  9-9 

+  4-9 
+   1-6 

+  2'8 
+   9-3 

+  8-0 
+  18^3 
+  6-8 

-  81 

+  0*0 
+  10^ 


Popb 
per 
■q.  n, 

isn. 


+  7'6 


140 

140 


168 
198 

no 

142 
960 

04 
106 

96 
177 

73 

89 
159 
.98 

81 

164 
116 
156 
194 

«4 
86 

101 

140 
60 
131 
980 
138 

60 
44 
60 
44 

76 

75 

169 
994 
999 

78 

166 
06 


"^ 
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The  first  Spanish  oensus  was  made  in  1594,  bnt  some  of  the 
provinoes  now  included  in  the  kingdom  were  for  one  reason  or 
another  not  embraced  in  the  enumeration,  so  that  the  total  popola- 
tion assiflned  to  Spain  within  its  present  limits  for  "that  date  is 
obtained  oy  adding  the  results  of  enumerations  at  different  dates 
in  the  provinces  then  excluded.  The  total  thus  arrived  at  is 
8,206,791.  Ko  other  census  took  place  till  1787,  when 'the  total 
waa  found  to  be  10,268,150 ;  and  this  census  was  followed  by 
another  in  1797,  when  the  popuktion  was  returned  as  10,541,221. 
Varions  estimates  were  made  within  the  next  sixty  years,  but  the 
census  of  1857  proved  that  some  of  these  estimates  must  have  been 
greatly  below  the  truth.  The  total  population  then  ascertained  to 
exist  in  Spain  was  15,464.840,  an  increase  of  not  lAuch  loss  than 
50  per  cent  since  the  census  of  1797.  The  last  census  took  place 
on  December  81,  1877,  and  the  total  population  then  ascertained, 
16,681,869,  shows  an  increaae  of  only  7^  per  cent,  equal  to  an 
annual  increase  at  the  rate  of  0*85  per  cent — lower  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe  except  France. 

As  Table  II.  shows,  the  densitv  of  population  In  Spain  as  a 
whole  is  little  more  than  that  of  the  most  thinly  peopled  county 
of  England  in  1881  (Westmoreland,  82  to  the  square  mile). 
Looking  at  the  old  provinces,  we  find  that  the  most  thickly 
peopled  are  all  maritime,  and  that  all  the  maritime  provinces 
except  Andalusia  and  Murcia  have  a  densitv  exceeding  100  to 
the  square  mile.  The  most  densely  peopled  province  of  all  is 
not  Oitalonia,  in  which  manufacturing  industries  are  so  highly  de- 
veloped, nor  the  Basque  Provinces  with  their  great  iron  industry, 
bnt  Galicia,  where  there  are  neither  manufactures  nor  minerals  to 
speak  of,  but  where  tillage  occupies  a  relatif  ely  larger  area  than 
anywhere  else  in  Spain.  Of  the  modem  provinces  the  most  thinly 
peopled  are  Cuenca  and  Ciudad  Real,  in  the  barren  region  of  the 
east  and  south  of  New  Castile,  and  Albacete  in  the  Murcian  steppe, 
in  each  case  the  density  being  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  moat 
thinlv  peopled  English  county.  The  colu mn  indicating  the  increase 
(or  decrease)  per  cent  of  the  population  between  1857  and  1877 
shows  that,  outside  of  the  province  in  which  the  capital  is  situated, 
the  increase  points  chiefly  to  the  recent  development  of  manv.- 
facturea  and  mining, — to  the  development  of  copper  mines  m 
Huelva,  lead  mines  in  Jaen,  iron  mines  in  Yizcaya,  cotton  manu- 
factures in  Barcelona.  In  Murcia  it  pointa  no  doubt  to  the  ^peav 
development  of  the  trade  in  esparto  as  well  as  in  soutiem 
fruits.  On  the  other  hand  the  aecrease  in  L<?rida  and  Oerena 
indicates  how  the  attraction  of  higher  wagea  in  the  manufacit>iing 
districts  of  Catalonia  tends  to  deplete  the  neighbouring  country 
districts. 

As  regards*  the  distribution  of  population  between  town  and 
country,  Spain  contrasts  in  a  marked  manner  with  Italy,  Spain 
having  but  few  large  towns  and  a  relatively  large  country  popiila- 
tion.  In  1877  there  were  only  five  towns  with  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants :— Madrid  (897,816),  Barcelona  (248  948),  Valencia 
(143,861),  SeviUe  (18.',318),  and  Malaga  (115,882).  Only  nine  had 
a  population  between  50,000  and  100,000,  and  besides  these  only 
171  had  a  population  above  10,000. 

The  birtn-rate  in  Spain  is  83*9  per  thousand  ss  against  86*1  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  death-rate  291  (21 '4  in  England  and 
Wales);  the  number  of  marriages  per  thousand  inhabitants  wss 
7  '32 «  (8  -08  in  England  and  Wales).  The  percentsge  of  illegitimacy 
is  5*6.  The  number  of  moles  bom  for  evexy  100  females  averages 
107,  a  higher  proportion  than  in  any  oUier  country  of  Europe 
for  which  statistics  are  obtainable  except  Greece  (112)  and 
Roumania  (111). 

Foreign  Poseessiona,— The  population  of  the  principal  foreign 
possessions  of  Spain  in  1877  numbered  7,822,123,  made  np  as 
followa  :— 


Cuba 1,621,684 

Porto  Rico...!*.. 731,648 


Philippine  Islands  6,667,685 
Fernando  Po 1,106 

Besides  the  Pfiilippine  Islands  in  the  Eastern  Arcliipelsfo,  Spain 
possesses  the  greater  part  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and,  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Marianne,  Pelew,  and  Caroline  Islands.  Off  the  Guinea 
coast  she  possesses  the  Island  of  Annobon  as  well  as  tiiat  of 
Fernando  Po,  and  on  the  coast  itself  the  district  round  Corisoo 
Bajr.  She  hjis  likewise  declared  a  protectorate  over  the  West 
African  coast  between  Cspes  Bojador  and  Blanco  (desert  of  Sahara! 
The  presidios,  whose  population  is  given  in  Table  II.,  are  Pefton  de 
Yelez,  Alhucemas,  and  llelila  (bea^es  Ceuta). 

A ffrieuUure.  ^Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  important  Spanish 
industry,  nearly  73  per  cent  of  those  whose  occupations  were  clas- 
sified at  the  census  of  1877  being  entered  under  that  head.  In 
general  it  is  in  a  backward  condition,  and  is  now  much  less  pn>- 
ductive  than  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  again  under  the  Moora. 
The  expulsion  of  the  latter  people  in  many  placea  inflicted  upon 
agriculture  a  blow  from  which  it  has  not  recovered  to  this  Oky, 
Aragon  and  Estremadura,  the  two  most  thinly  peopled  of  All  the* 
old  provmces,  and  the  eaatcm  half  of  AndalusU  (above  Seville), 
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bave  all  loffered  ptrtlcdarly  In  this  maiUMr,  Uter  ooenpien  nerer 
baring  be«n  able  to  liral  the  Hoon  in  OToroomiDg  the  sterility  of 
nature,  u  in  Aragon,  or  in  taUng  adranta^  of  its  fertility,  as  in 
Andalosia  and  the  Tierra  de  Barroe.  The  implements  in  general 
hm  are  of  the  rudest  description.  The  plough  is  merely  a  pointed 
■tick  shod  with  iron,  croesed  by  another  stick  which  serres  as  a 
ahare,  scratching  the  crround  to  the  depth  of  a  few  iDches.  But  the 
regular  import  now  of  agricultural  implemeuts  (chiefly  fh>m  Eng- 
land and  France)  betokens  an  improvement  in  this  respect  In 
general  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  agriculture  since  the  introduction  of  railways,  and  in  every 
province  there  la  a  royal  commissioner  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  sapervisinff  and  encouraging  this  branch  of  industry.  Among 
other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  tlie  royal  central 
aehool  at  Arai^uez,  to  which  is  attached  a  model  farm,  is  of  special 
importanoe. 

The  provinces  in  which  agriculture  is  most  advanced  are  those 
of  Yalenda  and  Catalonia,  in  both  of  which  the  river  valleys  are 
thickly  seamed  with  irrigation  canals  and  the  hill-slopes  careftilly 
terraced  for  cultivation.  In  neither  province  is  the  soil  naturally 
fertile^  and  nothing  but  the  untiring  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
Hrwmd  in  the  one  case  by  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  province 
from  the  tableland  of  Kew  Castile  and  the  nnmerous  small  streams 
{maeimuiUot)  that  issue  from  the  base  of  the  limestone  mountains 
of  which  the  province  is  largely  composed,  and  in  the  other  case 
by  the  numerous  torrents  from  the  Pyrenees,  has  converted  them 
into  two  of  the  most  productive  rwions  in  Spain.  In  the  Basque 
Provinces  and  in  Oalicia  the  enldvable  areais  quite  as  i^lly  utilixed, 
bnt  in  these  the  difficulties  thai  have  to  be  contended  with  are  not 
so  great  The  least  productive  tracts,  apart  from  Aragon  and 
Estremadura,  are  situated  in  the  south  and  east  of  New  Castile, 
in  Mnrcia,  and  in  Lower  Andalusia— Uie  marshes  or  marisnuu  of 
the  lower  Guadalquivir  and  the  arenaa  gordat  between  that  river 
and  the  Bio  Tinto.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tableland, 
however,  is  anything  bnt  fertile^  the  principal  exceptions  being  the 
Tierra  ae  Oampoe,  said  to  be  the  chief  corn-growing  district  in 
Spain,  oocnpyinff  the  greater  part  of  Palencia  in  the  north-west  of 
Old  CsstUe,  and  the  Tierra  de  Barros,  in  the  portion  of  Badigox 
lyinff  to  the  south  of  the  Ousdiana  in  Estremadura,  another  district 
noted  for  its  com. 

Szoept  in  Leon  and  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  irrigation  is  almost  everywhere  necessanr 
for  cultivation,  at  least  in  the  esse  of  certain  crops.  Almost  ail 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  nrden-fmits,  oranges,  nee,  hemp,  and 
other  products  are  ^erally  grown  solely  or  msinly  on  imgated 
land,  whereas  most  kinds  of  grain,  vines,  and  olives  ars  cultivated 
chieflj  on  dry  soil  The  water  used  for  irrigation  is  sometimes 
derived  from  springs  and  rivers  in  mountain  valleys,  whence  it 
is  eonvsyed  by  long  canals  {ae»ptias)  along  the  mountain  sides 
and  aometimee  hj  lofty  aqueducts  to  the  fields  on  which  it  is  to 
be  need.  Sometimee  the  water  of  entire  rivers  or  vast  artificial 
reservoirs  {pdntanot)  is  used  in  feeding  a  dense  network  of  canals 
distributed  over  plains  many  square  miles  in  extent  Such  plains 
in  Yalenda  ana  Hurcia  are  known  by  the  Spanish  name  of 
huerias  (gardens),  in  Andalusia  by  the  Arabic  name  of  veaat,  which 
has  the  same  meaning.  Many  of  the  old  irrigation  works,— such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  the  plain  of  Tarragona,— date  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  many  others  from  the  Moorish  period, 
while  new  ones  are  still  bsing  laid  out  at  the  present  day.  Where 
no  running  water  is  available  for  irrigation,  water  is  often  obtained 
from  wells  by  means  of  waterwheels  {norias)  of  simple  construction. 
In  most  cases  such  wheels  merely  have  earthenware  pitchers 
attached  to  their  circumference  by  means  of  wistw  of  esparto, 
and  are  turned  bv  a  horse  harnessed  to  a  long  arm  fitted  to  a 
revolving  shaft  In  recent  years  many  artesian  wells  have  been 
sunk  for  irrigation.  According  to  Higgiu  (see  Bibliography),  the 
total  area  of  irrigated  land  in  Spain  amounU  to  4439  square  milea 
The  effect  of  irrigation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  irrigated 
portion  of  Mnrcia  has  a  population4ef  1681  to  the  square  mile  as 
against  101  for  the  whole  province,  and  OrihueU  a  population  of 
767  to  the  souare  mile  as  against  194  for  the  whole  province  of 
Alicanta  to  which  it  belongs. 

Cereals  consHtute  the  principal  object  of  cultivation,  and  among 
ihese  wheat  ranks  first,  the  next  in  importance  being  barley,  the 
chief  fodder  of  horses  and  mules.  Both  of  these  grains  are 
ealtivated  in  all  parts— on  the  plains  as  well  as  among  the 
moontaiiis,  but  cliieflv  on  the  more  level  parts  of  the  two  Castilcs 
and  Leon,  and  on  the  plains  of  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
Oats  and  rye  are  cultivated  only  in  the  higher ratrts  of  the  mountains, 
the  former  as  a  substitute  for  barley  in  feeaing  horses  and  mules, 
the  latter  as  a  breadstuff.  Maixe  also  is  cultivated  in  all  tlie 
nroyinces;  neverthelees  the  total  extent  of  its  cultitation  is 
limited,  since,  being  a  summer  crop,  it  requires  irrigation  except 
in  the  Atlantic  provinces,  and  other  products  generally  yield  a 
more  profitable  return   where  irrigation   is    pursued.    Kioe  ii 


cnltiTated  on  a  large  scale  only  in  Valencia.   'Among  oereals  of 
Issi  importance  ars  bnckwhsat  (in  the  moontainoDa  regions  of.  the 


north),  millets,  inclndlBg  both  the  oommon  millet  (PtmUum 
miliaemm)  and  the  so-called  Indian  millet  {Sorghum  vulgetn, 
the  Jodri  of  Indis,  the  dttrrah  at  Africa),  and  even  (in  La 
Mancha)  guinea-corn  {Penieilktria  tpioata).    As  to_the  quantity 


of  cereals  produced  in  the  country  we  are  without  oifieisl  mforma- 
Uon,  and  the  estimates  of  the  aversge  annual  inoduction  of  cereals 
of  all  kinds  are  very  discrepant,  varying  from  250  to  480  million 
bushels.  The  average  production  of  wheat  alone  has  been  esti« 
mated^  at  177  million  bushels,  and  the  average  produce  of  that 
crop  per  acre  at  11 '13  bushels  (that  of  England  oeing  about  29 
bushels).  If  these  figures  can  be  taken  as  approximately  correct^ 
it  follows  that  the  average  acreage  nnder  wheat  in  Spain  is  nesrlj 
16  million  acres,  or  between  fiye  and  six  times  the  syerage  in  Great 
Britain,  which  has  less  than  half  the  area  of  Spain,    llie  produce 

Eir  acre  just  indicated  places  Spain  among  those  ooimtries  of 
urope  in  which  the  return  is  least,  whidi  is  probablT  fhllT 
accounted  for  by  the  backward  state  of  cultivation  generallT  ana 
in  particular  by  the  small  expenditure  on  manure.  As  a  mie^  in 
fact,  the  straw  left  on  the  ground  is  the  only  manure*  whieh  the 
land  receives. 

The  cereal  and  especiaUy  the  wheat  production  of  the  ocmntrj 
regularly  fumishee  a  considerable  export  During  the  five  yean 
1879-88  the  value  of  the  export  of  oereals  and  TOd-fndts  of  all 
kinds  was  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  total  vslne  of  tiie  exports ;  bnt 
this  export  is  balanced  by  a  laige  ipiport,  especially  of  wneat  floor. 
In  bad  years,  indeed,  the  value  of  the  import  nnder  this  head  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  export 

In  the  production  of  pod-fruits  and  kitchen  VMntables  Spain  is 
ahesd  of  all  other  countries  in  Europe.  The  chick  pea  forms  pert 
of  the  daily  food  of  all  clssses  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  among  other 
pod-fruits  largely  cultivated  are  various  kinds  of  beans  ana  pesss^ 
lentils  {Ervum  leru),  Spanish  lentils  {Zathynu  mOtmu)  and  other 


grown  in  the  northern  provinoea    Amoi 
onions  take  the  chief  place,,  and  form  an  in( 


y^getables  girlio  and 
part  of  the 


diet  of  all  Spaniards ;  besides  these,  tomatoes  and  Spanish  perosr 
aro  .the  principal  garden  eropa  It  is  upon  such  crops  that  uw 
Spanish  peasant  in  general  bestows  his  chief  oare^ 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  the  product  wine  eomes  next  after 
cereals  among  the  objects  of  cultivation  in  Spain.  Here  sgsin  we 
are  dependent  only  upon  Tsgne  estimates  of  the  average  amount 
produced,  but  usually  the  aversge  annual  Spsnish  production  of 
wine  is  estimated  at  between  440  and  500  million  gallonsb  •& 
estimate  which  places  Spain  third  (next  after  Fnnce  and  Itsly) 
among  the  wine-producing  oonntries  of  Europe.  So  far  as  qoantt^ 
is  concerned  the  principal  wine-prodadng  districts  ars  in  the  north* 
east,  bnt  the  only  wines  of  Spain  which  bays  a  world-wide 
reputation  are  those  of  the  south,  and  mors  particularly  those 
which  take  the  name  of  "sherry,"  from  the  town  of  Jeres,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  aro  srown.  The  totsl  area  under 
the  vine  is  eetimated  at  about  8,480,000  acres  (or  about  2*8  per 
cent  of  the  entire  surface),  and  of  thia  total  about  772,700  acres 
belong  to  the  Catalonian  proyinces,  chieflj  Baroelona.  The 
provinces  which  produce  most  wine  sze  Baroebaa,  Sararasa,  Oadia^ 
and  Malaga,  the.  annual  amount  of  the  prodaction  oeing  in  the 
order  in  which  the  provinoss  sre  mentioned. 

The  official  tables  distinauish  the  wines  exported  from  Spain 
as  common  wines,  shernr  and  similar  wine%  ana  other  fhU-bodied 
wines  {vino  aengroto).  The  returns  of  recent  years,  as  will  bs  ssen 
from  Table  III.  ^ven  below,  show  that  of  late  sn  enormous  inereasa 
hss  taken  place  in  this  export  both  as  regards  qnantiW  and  valne^ 
this  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  the  extension  of  the  export  <a 
the  commoner  wines  to  France  by  way  of  Baroelons. 


Common  wine.... 

Sherry  and.  •hnilar) 

.  wines S 

Other     full  •  bodied ) 
wfnes f 


Total... 


ATenge  of  Five    Arenge  of  FIts 
Yeaxs  1874-78.      Tews  1878^48. 


40,fit4 
•,448 

9,M4 


48,114 


1.847 
8,488 

470 


188,888 
8,874 

8,888 


8,488    148,884 


7,748 

t,187 

878 


1884. 


185,481 
0,888 

8,4M 


10,784    148,ne 


1.488 
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There  is  also  a  large  export  of  grapes  and  raisins,  especially  fkom 
the  southern  provinces  (Malaga  and  AlmeriaX  The  aveiags 
quantity  of  the  two  together  exported  in  each  of  the  five  yesra 
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1879-^  was  about  60  millions  of  kilogrammes  (110  milliou  lb),  the 
average  tsIuo  abont  £1,660,000.  The  vines  whose  fruit  is  intended 
for  table  nse  as  grapes  or  raisins  are  trained  on  espaliers  or  on- 
trees,  especially  the  nettle-tree  (Celtia  australia). 

Among  fruit'trees  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  olive,  which  is 
Mtimatod  to  cover  about  8  per  cent  of  the  surface,  and  accordinglj 
about  an  equid  area  to  that  occupied  bj  the  vine.  Its  range  in 
Spain  embraces  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  tableland, 
the  greater  part  of  the  £bro  valley,  and  a  small  strip  on  the  west 
coast  of  Galicia.  Along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Morena  from 
Andi^'ar  to  the  vicinity  of  Cordova  there  run  regular  forests  of 
olives,  embracing  hundreds  of  square  miles.  The  annual  production 
of  oil  is  estimate  at  65  millions  of  gallons,  and  might  be  greatly 
increased  in  Quantity  and  improved  in  quality  if  more  attention 
were  bestowoa  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  oil.  Oranges,  excluded  from  the  plateau  by  the  severity 
of  the  winter  cold,  are  grown  in  great  quantity  on  the  plains  of 
ATll^lllnMV  and  all  round  the  Mediterranean  coast;  and  ficfs, 
almonds,  pomegranatea.  carobs.  and  other  southern  fruits  are  sLo 
grown  abundanUy  in  all  the  wanner  parts,  the  first  two  even  in 
oontral  Spain  and  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the  northern 
maritime  provinces.  In  these  last,  however,  the  prevailing  fruit- 
trees  are  those  of  central  Europe,  and  above  all  the  apple,  which  is 
very  extensively  cultivated  in  Asturias,  the  Basque  Provinces,  and 
Kavarre.  The  date-palm  ii  very  general  in  the  south-eastern  half 
of  the  kingdom,  but  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit  only  in  the  province 
of  Alicante,  in  which  lies  the  celebrated  date-grove  of  Elche.  In 
the  southern  provinces  flourish  also  various  subtropical  exotics, 
such  as  the  banana,  the  West  Indian  cherimoya^  and  the  prickly 
pear  or  Indian  fig  {OpimHa  vulaaris),  the  last  frequently  grown 
as  a  hedge-plant,  as  in  other  Medit«rxanean  countries,  and  extend- 
ing even  to  the  southern  part  of  the  tableland.  It  is  special]^ 
abundant  on  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  agave  or  American  aloe  is 
cultivated  in  a  similar  manner  throughout  Andalusia.  Cotton  is 
now  cultivated  only  here  and  there  in  the  south ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  sugar-cane,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  12th  century  or  later,  and  was  of  great  importance  in 
the  kingdom  of  Granada  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  but  has  since  undergone  great 
vicissitudes,  first  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  cane  into 
America,  and  afterwards  because  of  the  great  development  of  beet- 
sugar  in  central  Europe,  is  now  becoming  every  year  more  and  more 
of  a  staple  in  the  provinces  of  Granada,  Malaga,  and  Almeria.  The 
annual  production  on  the  Spanish  mainlandis  estimated  at  about 
76,000,000  lb.  Snch  prosperity  as  this  branch  of  agriculture  at 
present  enjoys  is  largely  due  to  the  protection  which  it  receives  at 
the  lumds  of  the  Spanish  Government.  A  duty  imposed  on  all 
imported  sugars  in  1876,  while  inflicting  a  severe  blow  on  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Cuba,  has  had  the  desired  effect  of  stimulat- 
ing the  native  production,  but  according  to  the  law  at  present 
in  force  (passea  on  June  30,  1882)  the  amount  of  this  duty, 
as  far  as  regards  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  ia  being 
gradually  r«auoed,  and  the  duty  will  be  entirely  aboliBhed  on  July 
I,  1892. 

Among  the  vegetable  products  not  yet  mentioned  the  most 
important  are  the  mulberry,  grown  in  almost  all  provinces,  but 

Srincipall;^  In  those  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  above  all 
1  Yalencia,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Spamsh  silk  production  and 
manufacture ;  hemp  and  flax,  grown  chiefly  in  Galicia  and  other 
northern  provinces;  among  aye-plants,  madder,  safiron,  woad 
{IscUia  tittctorla),  and  wild  woad  or  dyer's  weed  {JU$eda  luteola) ; 
ground-nuts  (Araehit  hypogma)^  grown  for  their  oil,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  wnich  the  nuts  are  exported  in  considerable  quantity 
to  Fianoe ;  liquorice,  cummin,  colocynth,  hui. 

The  rearing  of  animals  has  likewise  been  receiving  in  recent  years 
increased  attention  at  the  hands  of  both  Government  and  people, 
though  here  also  we  are  without  recent  official  statistics  to  show 
the  consequent  advance.  The  middle  of  the  present  century 
appears  to  have  been  the  time  when  this  industry  was  at  its 
lowest  point,  and  the  following  table  (lY.)  shows  the  increase  in 
numbers  that  has  taken  place  at  certain  subsequent  dates  for 
which  official  returns  or  estimates  are  obtainable : — 


1858. 

BnanMratkm 

Sept.  M,  lees. 

Ertlaate  1878.* 

Horses 

298.722 

499.172 

496.616 

1,667.033 

16.443,960 

3,034,701 

1,272,978 

672,669 
1.001.878 
1.290,814 
2,904,598 
22,054.967 
4.429,576 
4,264,817 
3,104 

700.000 
1,200,000 
1,300,000 
3,000.000 
23.000.000 
4,600,000 
4,600,000 

Mules. 

AWM 

Cattle. 

Sheen 

Goats 

Swine 

Camels.. 

In  1865  horses  were  reared  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Seville, 
Cocuna,  and  Cadix,  mules  in  Toledo,  Cuonca,  Terael,  Saragossa, 


and  Badi^oz,  asses  in  Badajoz,  Toledo,  Murcia,*  Seville,  and 
Granada,  cattle  in  Oviedo,  Corufia,  Iieon,  and  Pontevedia,  sheep 
in  Badajoz.  Leon.  Tcruel,  Soria,  and  Saragossa,  goats  in  Caceres 
and  Badajoz.  camels  mainly  on  the  Canary  Islands,  the  total 
number  on  tne  Spanish  mainland  at  the  date  of  the  enumeration 
being  less  than  a  hundred.  Badajoz  was  the  richest  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  live-stock  of  all  kinds,  containing  about  one-fourteenth 
of  the  total  number  of  domestic  animals  in  the  kingdom. 

The  only  animals  belonging  to  Spain  still  noted  for  their 
excellence  are  mules  and  asses,  which  are  recognized  as  the  best  to 
be  found  anywhere.  The  quality  of  the  horses  has  been  greatiy 
improved,  however,  since  the  establishment  of  Government  stuu 
more  than  forty  years  sgo.  Besides  the  cattle  reared  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  field-laoour  and  (in  the  northern  provinces)  for 
regular  dairy  fanning,  bulls  for  the  great  national  pastime  of  bull- 
fij^ting  are  specially  reared  in  manv  parts  of  the  countij,  pctf- 
ticularly  in  the  forests  of  Navarre,  tne  mountains  separating  the 
two  Castiles,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Serrania  de  Bonda  in 
Granada,  and  also  in  separate  enclosures  on  the  islands  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  Spanish  sheen,  which  in  former  times  enjoyed  so 
high  a  reputation  and  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  national 
wealth,  are  far  from  having  the  same  relative  importance  at  tiie 
present  day,  though  sheep-rearing  also  is  sharing  in  the  generij 
rise  of  a^cultural  and  other  industries.  The  most  famous  oreeds 
of  Spanish  sheep  are  the  merinos  or  migrating  sheep,  which  once 
brought  immense  revenues  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  large 
proprietors  to  whom  the^  mostiy  belonged.  These  sheep,  wMcn 
are  distinguished  by  their  long  slim  le^  and  still  more  by  their 
long  wool,  are  pastured  in  different  distncts  in  summer  and  winter. 
Their  winter  quarters  ar6  in  the  lower  parts  of  Leon  and 
Estremadura,  La  Mancha,  and  the  lowlands  of  Andalusia,  their 
summer  quarters  the  more  mountainous  districts  to  the  east  and 
north  (Plasencia  in  the  province  of  Caceres,  Avila,  Segovia;  Cuenea, 
Valencia),  which  are  not  so  much  affected  by  the  summer  droughts 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  mode  of  the  migration  and  the  routea  to 
be  followed  are  prescribed  by  law.  Eacn  herd  consists  of  about 
lO.OOO  individuals,  under  the  command  of  a  maycraly  and  is  divided 
into  sections  containing  about  1000  each,  each  section  under  the 
charge  of  an  overseer  \eapaJtaz),  who  is  assisted  by  a  number  of 
shepneids  {poutorea)  attended  bv  dogs.  The  shepherds,  rudely  clad 
in  a  aleeveless  sheepskin  jacKet,  the  wool  outside,  and  leather 
breeches,  and  loosely  wrappod  in  a  wooUen  man  tie  or  blanket,  are 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  objects  in  a  Spanish 
landscape,  especially  on  the  tableland.  The  migration  to  the 
summer  quarters  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  April,  the  return 
at  the  end  of  September.'  At  one  time  the  owners  of  merino  herds 
enjoyed  the  right  of  pasturing  their  herds  during  their  migrations 
on  a  strip  of  cronnd  about  100  yards  in  breatuh  bordenng  the 
routes  along  wnich  the  migrations  took  place,  a  strip  which  had 
accordingly  to  be  left  uncmtivated ;  but  this  ri^ht  (the  mesta,  as 
it  was  culed)  was  abolished  in  1836  as  prejudicial  to  cultivation. 
Since  that  date  the  migrating  sheep  have  been  compeUed  to  keep 
the  roada  The  average  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  the  five 
years  1879-83  was  about  9,000,000  lb.  Even  in  the  beat  of  the 
years  (1888-84)  the  total  export  of  Spanish  wool  to  all  countries 
jtdA  only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  average  import  of  that 
commodity  into  the  United  £[ingdom  during  uie  corresponding 
period. 

Bees  are  reared  chiefly  on  the  dstus  heaths  and  the  districts 
abounding  in  tomillarts  (see  p.  297).  The  rearing  of  the  silkworm 
on  the  mulberry  trees  of  the  Mediterranean  provinces  has  already 
been  referred  to ;  the  total  annual  production  of  raw  silk  in  Yalencia 
is  estimated  at  1,600,000  lb,  in  Murcia  at  600,000  lb,  and  in  Cata- 
lonia' at  200, 000  lb.  The  rearing  of  the  cochiueal-insectj  which  was 
introduced  into  southern  SjMdn  in  1820,  is  being  earned  on  with 
more  and  more  success,  especially  round  Malaga,  Yelez-Malaga,  and 
MotriL 

Fiakeriet. — The  catching  of  tunnies,  sardines,  anchovies,  and 
salmon  on  the  coasts  employs  large  numbers  of  fishermen,  and  the 
salting,  smoking,  and  packing  of  the  first  three  give  employment 
to  many  others.  Spanish  fishermen  likewise  dive  for  coral  on  the 
coasts  of  Andalusia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  fishermen  of 
Catalonia  and  Yalencia  have  the  greatest  reputation  for  their  skill 
The  centre  of  the  ]>rincipal  tunny  fisheries  of  Spain  is  a  small 
rocky  islet  called  Cristina  about  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  cf 
the  Guadiana.  The  fishing  lasts  from  May  to  August,  that  of 
sardines  from  August  to  the  end  of  January.  The  average  value 
of  the  export  of  fish  in  1879-<83  was  nearly  £120,000. 

JWnsroZa— The  mineral  resources  of  Spain  are  vast  and  varied, 
but  are  as  yet  far  from  being  adequately  turned  to  account  Ko 
European  country  produces  so  great  a  variety  of  minerals  in  librae 
amount,  and  in  the  production  of  copper  ore,  lead  ore,  and  quick- 
silver Spain  heads  the  list  In  the  pxtxluction  of  salt  and  silver  it 
is  excelled  only  by  Austria-Hungary,  and,  as  regards  silver,  not 
always  even  by  it  The  followmg  table  (Y.)  ^ves  {larticulars 
regarding  the  production  of  tome  of  the  principal  mineimli  ia 
the  years  named  :— 
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186S. 

1883. 

Tbomiida 

oTMeMe 

Tonal 

piwlucea. 

Thonamda 

ofMetrte 

Tona 

Value  In 
thooaanda 
o/PouDda 

attho 
•     Mine. 

11 

1 

1 

1 

IroDora...^ 

L«d  or«. 

lead  <«««..../ 

SOveron — 

CpPPWoro 

Mercury .... 

Zinc 

OomroooMlt.... 
Cod 

9ft 

J70 

40 

MS 
481 

4,AM 
280 

18 

88 

9,4«5 

38 

64 

80" 

l.OU 

J.40M 
U7'5 
88-8 
1,094-0 
109-1 
M-4 
17-4 
488-8 

11,187 
14,874 

8,878 
888 
8,718 
9,991 
1479 
871 
7,288 

7» 

1 
884 

1 
111 
»4 
880 

1,880 

IM 

14 

1,188 

809 

197 

108 

1.888 

788 

871 

91 

18 
88 
11 
97 
88 
488 

Of  the  mineralii  mentiouwl  in  the  prooecling  table  it  will  La  seen 
that  iron  and  copper  ores  are  those  which  show  the  greatest  adrance 
ma  ooinparo'l  with  1868.  The  prodnction  of  theM  two  ores 
adTanced  with  rapid  strided  during  the  ten  years  1874-1888.  In 
the  former  year  the  production  of  both  stood  at  about  500,000 
tons.  The  iron  ore  U  cliiefly  obtained  in  Yizcaya  and  Mnrcia,  the 
former  yielding  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  (in  1888  four-fifths 
of  the  total  production  of  Spain),  but  the  latter  yielding  the  lest 
quality  (average  value  of  Mnrciau  iron  in  1888,  6  pesetas— 4s.  per 
ton  at  the  mine,  as  against  2*25  petietas,  or  1&  9^,  the  average  for 
the  Yizcayan  ore).  All  except  a  small  (hu;tion  of  tiie  copiier  ore  is 
obtained  from  the  province  or  Huelva,  in  which  lie  the  well-known 
mines  of  fiio  Tinto.  The  lead  ore  is  obtained  ehieflv  in  Uurcia  and 
Jaen.  The  lamous  mines  of  Linares  belong  to  the  latter  province. 
Argentiferous  load  u  chiefly  produced  in  Almeria,  which  also 
produca*  moRt  of  the  silver  ore  of  other  kinds  except  argentiferous 
copper  ore,  which  is  entirely  obtained  from  Cinoad  Seal.  The 
ptiil  more  celebrated  cinnabar  (mercury)  minop  of  Almaden,  the 
richest  in  the  world  till  the  discovery  of  the  Californiau  mines  of 
New  Almailen,  belong  to  Ciudad  Real,  and  this  province,  together 
with  that  of  Oviedo,  fumisheii  the  whole  of  the  Siianish  pro«luction 
of  this  mineraL  Spanish  Rait  w  partly  marine,  portlv  derived 
from  hrine-spriugx  and  partly  froui  rock-salt,  of  wnich  last  there 
w  au  entire  mountain  at  CJardona  in  Barcelona.  Coal  is  chiefly 
obtained  in  Oviedo,  Palencie,  and  Cordova.  The  production  is 
anitt  insiignificaut  compared  with  the  extent  6C  the  coal-bearing 
.De«l^  which  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  about  8500  square 
inileri,  of  which  uearlv  a  thinl  beloiut  to  Oviedo,  between  one- 
eighth  and  ooe-Heventh  to  Burgos  ana  Soris,  and  about  one«tenth 
to  Tcruel  and  Cordova.  Among  the  less  important  Spanish  minerals 
are  mauffansHe  (chiefly  in  Ciudail  Real),  antimony,  gold,  cobalt, 
todic  sulphate,  sulphate  of  barium  (barytes),  phosphorite  (a  valu- 
able manure,  a  variety  of  apatite  found  in  Caceres),  alum,  sulphur, 
kaolin,  lignite,  asphalt,  besides  a  variety  of  building  and  oma- 
menti)  Rtoues. 

The  total  unmlier  of  mines  (including  springs  for  the  production 
of  mineral  waters)  in  operstion  in  Spain  in  1683  wa^  2620,  and  the 
totil  number  of  laliourers  emplo;|rM  in  them  in  that  year  was 
57,626.  The  working  of  the  mines  is  carried  on  under  state 
sniMrrifdon.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  kingdom,  including  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  Inlands,  is  diviiled  into  three  sections,  and 
each  of  theM  into  four  dintricts.  £aoh  section  is  under  the 
chai^  of  au  iiiRitector-geueral  of  the  first  class,  and  each  of  the 
dintncN  under  an  iuffpector  of  the  second  class.  B^  the  law  of 
July  6,  1859,  a  large  number  of  important  miues,  including  all 
the  salt-works  and  rock-^It  mines,  were  roserve«l  as  8tate  property, 
but  financial  necessities  have  compelled  the  Government  to  sur- 
render one  uiiue  after  another,  so  that  at  present  the  state  possesses 
only  the  cinnabar  mines  and  some  salt-work^  Ifany .of  the  mines 
have  been  granted  to  foreign  (principally  English)  compa-iiies. 

Of  tlie  metallic  ores  produced  in  Spain,  those  oi  lead  and 
mercury  are  the  only  ones  which  are  chiefly  reduced  in  the 
country.  Though  the  working  of  iron  is  an  industry  of  old 
standing  in  Spain,  and  a  primitive  kind  of  forge  takes  its  name 
from  Catidotiia  (see  Ihox),  the  total  production  of  iron,  refined 
and  unrefined,  in  S]iaiu  in  1888  was  only  200,000  tons,  and  by  far 
the  greater  jtiart  of  the  Spanish  ore  is  exported,  as  will  Iw  seen  by 
comparing  Tables  Y.  au'l  YI.  The  proanction  of  iron  in  Spain  is, 
however,  rapidly  an^l  steadily  increasing,  the  total  amount  in  the 
first  year  of  the  decade  ending  in  1888  having  been  less  than  6U.0OO 
iojuL  During  the  same  deca«le  the  amomit  of  copper  produced  in 
the  kingdom  increased  from  about  5000  to  32.000  tons.  The 
amount  of  steel  pnyluced  in  the  kingdom  is  quite  insignificant 
(little  more  than  400  tourf  in  1888).  The  following  taMe  (YI.) 
gives  particulars  regarding  the  export  of  the  chief  mineral  products 
of  Spain  in  1888  :— 

>  A  mettlo  fam-lOOO  kik)«cnmiiMa-l?08  Iba.,  or  86  Iba.  leaa  than  a.  ton 

<  XxdnafTe  of  100,090  Um  prodaeeA  In  lbs  stste  islt  works  of  TOnerleJa 
(AJiosute). 


TO  United 
Kingdom. 


Iron  ore......... 

ArBontlferooa 
Lead  ore............... 

Copper  ore 

Zlncorea— 

Calamine............ 

Blonde. 

Antimony  ore. 

Manganeae. 

Ptaoaphorite 

Arffontiferona  ieikd...... 

Nonargenllferoua  lasd(nawroaglit) 

Gold.., 


SIlTor «....J..!! 

Ueroirv.. • 

Wroaght-lron  and  ateeL 

Lead  bi  tnbeo  and  other  fonna.. 


Copper,    braaa,  and  brooae  In  V' 
ptatea.  tabea,  and  other  forma ) 


Uetrlo  Tona. 
8,808.000 
9.400 

888,000 


70 
8.800 
1,000 

81.000 

81.000 

Os. 

948 

190,895 

Lba. 

910,087 

7,440 

171,408 


Metric  Tona. 
611,000 
9,000 
1.400 


90,000 


18.000 
90,000 
95,000 
Oi. 

639 
649,090 


98.994 
88,708 


Total  export  to 
all  Coontriea. 


Metric  TMiB. 
4,a90,000> 
18,000 
9,M)0 

60.'.,fK)0 

80.0001 

15,0001 

70 

4,««0 

M,OVi» 

80,000 

61,<KM> 

.    77,000 

Ol. 

766 
789,688 
Lba. 
1,139,9»2« 
186.510 
646,494' 

886,661 


JIanu/aduret, — At  the  census  of  1877  only  about  8  per  cent  of 
the  classified  population  was  returned  as  en^ed  in  manufactur- 
ing industries.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  cotton,  and 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  position  of  Spain  relatively 
to  the  other  countries  of  Europe  with  reference  to  this  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry,  will  also  serve  to  some  extent  as  an  index 
of  the  rank  belonging  to  Spain  in  mechanical  industries  generally : — 

Table  Yll.^ Averoife  ImporiqfBaw  CUUmfor  Bovm  Cmuumption 
in  ths  Prineipal  Counirist  o/Surope  during  1879-1888. 


MUliona  of  lb. 

UllUona  or  ft. 

United  Kingdom.. 
Germany 

1460-8 
886-9 
809-6 
242*6 
176-6 
116  0 

Spain 

100-8 
94-8 
54-y 
58-8 
21-6 

Holland 

Belgium 

^          * 

France 

Russia. 

Switzerland 

Austria-Huninry . . 
Italy :....... 

Sweden 

The  average  import  per  head  of  population  during  the  same 

geriod  was  as  follows :— United  Kingdom,  417  lb;  Holland,  28*6; 
wit«erland,  187;  Belgium,  9-9;  France,  8-2;  Germany,  8-2; 
Spain,  6 -0 ;  Austria-Hungary,  4  6 ;  Sweden,  4  6 ;  Italy,  4  0 ;  Russia, 
2*9.  It  thus  appears  that  Spain  occupies  the  seventh  place  in  the 
consumption  or  raw  cotton,  both  in  absolute  amount  and  relatively 
to  population.  In  the  five  years  1874-78  the  average  import  of 
raw  cotton  into  Spain  was  79,690,000  lb,  so  that  the  increase 
of  the  average  in  the  sueceeding  period  of  five  years  amounted 
to  25-8  per  cent  Nevertheless  the  products  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  the  country  do  not  yet  suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  population.  There  ia  every  year  a  considerable  import  of 
cotton  manufactures,  while  the  export  of  thiM  commodity  is  too 
trifling  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  chief  exports.  The  maritime 
provinces,  being  those  most  favourably  situated  for  the  import  of 
coal,  and,  where  necessary,  of  raw  material,  are  the  chief  seats  of 
Spanish  manufactures,  and  the  cotton  industry  is  principally 
centred  in  Catalonia  and,  above  all,  in  Barcelona  and  the  surround- 
ing district  This  region  is  indeed  the  only  distinctively  manu- 
facturing portion  of  Spain,  and  in  it  also  the  manuiactures  of  iinen 
and  woollen  goods  and  of  lace  are  mainly  carried  on.  Flax- 
spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  are  pursued  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Galicia  and  Asturias.  The  silk  industry, 
which  b  likewise  of  high  importance,  but  inadequate  to  moot  the 
home  demand  for  silk  fabrics,  is  chiefly  centred  in  Valencia,  next  to 
which  come  Muruia  and  Seville.  Metal  industries  are  chiefly  carried 
on  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  where  various  articles  in  iron  and  copper 
are  made.  A  royal  factory  for  the  mnking  of  artillery  and  otner 
weapons  of  war  exists  at  La  Trubia,  in  Asturias.  Toledo  is  still 
noted,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  excellence  of 
its  sword-blades.  The  manufacture  of  leather,  another  Spanish 
industry  of  old  renown,  is  still  extensively  carried  on  in  CaUdonia 
and  elsewhere,  but  the  making  of  eoi-dioain  has  long  ceased  to  be 
a  specialty  of  Cordova,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Boots  and 
shoes  and  other  articles  in  leather  form  the  only  considerable  ex- 
port of  manufactured  goods.  Gloves  are  made  in  great  quantity  in 
Madrid,  shoos  in  the  Balearic  Islanded.  The  ^laper  industry  is  very 
flourishing,  esiiecially  in  Catalonia  and  Yaloncia.  Esparto  is  twisted 
into  cords  ana  ropes,  and  plaited  into  a  variety  of  other  articles,  in 
Murcia  and  Alicante  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  refining  of  cane-sugar  ia 
largely  carried  on  in  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Almcria,  and  Granada,  and 

*  Of  thia  total  478.000  tona  were  exported  to  Holland.  149,000  to  BeMnm,  and 
199.000  to  the  United  Statea. 

«  AH  the  blende  and  one-thM  of  tlie  calamine  were  exported  to  Belglam. 
8  Chiefly  to  PortnaaL 

•  Of  this  total  188,780  lba.  wen  esportod  to  Belgtuoi. 
'GfalsflytoCaU. 
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the  makioff  of  olire  oil  and  brandy  is  general  So  also  is  tho  making 
of  charcoal,  which  in  most  parts  of  Spain  takoa  the  place  of  coal  for 
all  ordinary  heating  purposes,  and  even  in  some  cnses  in  luechanical 
industries.  The  Urge  furnaces  for  tho  distillation  of  mercury  at 
Almadon  were  at  one  tune,  if  tlicy  are  not  still,  heated  solely  with 
charcoal  obtained  from  tho  Cuiw  ladani/ents.  Among  manufac- 
turing industries  of  less  importance  are  the  making  of  |iorcelain  (at 
Uio  royal  factory  of  Sloncloa,  near  Madrid),  glass  and  eartheniraro, 
soap,  chocolate,  aud  cork-stoppers.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
which  is  a  royal  mononoly,  is  carried  on  at  seven  factories— at 
Stiville,  Madrid,  SanUnder,  Gijon,  Corufia,  Valencia,  and  Alicante, 
— that  of  Sovillo  being  the  largest. 

Foreign  Cummeroc—ToaaeanuR  such  varied  resources  as  it  does, 
and  being  peculiarly  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  Spain  might 
be  expected  to  take  a  leading  place  among  the  trading  communities 
of  Europe.  This  it  did  at  one  time  hold,  when  the  treasure 
aoauired  by  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  was  eauanderod  in  the  purchase  of  various  commodities 
from  England,  the  Netherlands,  aiid  other  countries.  This  period 
of  outv?ard  prosperity,  however,  was  aUo  that  in  which  the  seeds 
of  decline  were  planted.  Tho  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Granada  was  contemjwraneons  with  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  Hundreds  or  thousands  of  Moors  were  driven  out  from  the 
country  on  subsequent  occasions,  and  in  the  act  Spain  lost  the 
best  of  her  agriculturists  and  handicraftsmen.  For  the  stay-at- 
home  industry  by  which  the  resources  of  the  land  could  be  de- 
veloped as  they  hod  been  by  the  Moors  the  Spaniards  of  that  day 
had  no  taste.  Excited  by  the  hope  of  rapidly-acquired  wealth  and 
the  love  of  adventure,  the  more  enterprising  spirits  embarked  upon 
a  career  of  discoveiy,  and  agriculture  and  manufacturing  Industry 
fell  into  contempt  Tho  mercantile  supremacy  of  the  country  was 
thua  short-lived.  Political  causes  supervened  to  hasten  the 
country's  decline,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  times,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  railways,  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  begun 
to  revive.  The  average  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  combined 
dcring  the  period  of  ton  years  from  1875  to  1884  was  eciual  to 
rather  less  than  £2  per  head,'  as  againat  aboat  £18  per  head  during 
the  aame  period  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  bat  even  this  sUte  of 
matters  shows  a  considerable  advance  compared  with  1859,  when 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  was  equal  to  only  about 
£1, 12a  per  head.  The  foUowing  table  (VIII.)  gives  total  value  in 
round  numbers  of  imports  and  exporta,  with  percentages  from  and 
to  Great  Britain  and  Fiance,  at  various  dates  from  1849  (the  year 
after  the  opening  of  the  first  railway  in  Spain)  to  1884 :— 


Tears. 

'   Vsloeof 

Inports. 

P.C. 

from 

BrlUln. 

P.C. 

from 
Fhmctt. 

Vsloeof 

Exports. 

P.C 

to 

Britain. 

P.C 

to 
F^imoa. 

1M» 

£8,860,000 

£0,240.000 

1860 

14,888,000 

20 

20 

10,982,000 

29 

22 

1808 

16.96t,0OO 

26 

84 

12,864,000 

20 

27 

1870 

20,877,000 

94 

88 

10.082.000 

89 

16 

1870 

«,81J,000 

84 

26 

18,081.000 

84 

16 

1880 

28,489.000 

18 

88 

20,999,000 

82 

84 

1881 

26.033,000 

21 

82 

26,886.000 

88 

88 

IRSS 

?'S^'^ 

21 

27 

80,610,000 

81 

41 

1888 

8a.788.000 

21 

26 

28,779,000 

38 

42 

1884 

81,186,000 

21 

26 

24,768,000 

27 

48 

On  the  averaM  of  the  five  years  1879-83  the  princiiial  exports, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  wore  wine,  metaU  and  mineral 
ores,  fruit,  oil,  and  cork,— wine  being  by  far  the  most  valuable  ; 
the  principal  imports,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  raw  cotton, 
brandy  and  spirits,  sugar,  machinery,  tobacco,  coal  and  coke, 
timber,  cod-fish,  iron  (wrought  and  unwrought),  hides  and  skins, 
cheldical  products,  cocoa,  cotton  manufacturea,  and  mineral  oils. 
The  large  imports  of  cod-fish  (from  Norway  and  British  North 
America)  are  due  to  the  large  consumption  of  fish,  especially  during 
Lent ;  the  great  demand  for  mineral  0il  as  a  source  of  light  is  a 
consequence  of  the  doarness  of  coaL  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
high  place  which  cocoa  takes  among  the  imports.  The  averoge 
import  of  that  commodity  is  nearly  double  that  of  coffee,  and  that 
of  tea  is  quite  insignificant  (in  1884  onlv  155,777  lbs.). 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  chiefiy  carried  on  with  the 
United  kingdom,  France,  Cuba,  and  tho  United  Statos.  In  the 
ten  years  1873-82  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  together  (in  tho  order  named)  furnished  on  an  average 
rather  more  than  67  per  oont  of  the  imports,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, Franco,  aud  Cuba  (also  in  the  order  named)  received  on  an 
average  during  the  samo  period  75  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Next 
to  tho  three  countiios  mentioned,  those  which  had  tho  latest 
share  iu  tho  import  trade  during  the  samo  period  woro  Cuba, 
Portugal,  and  tho  Argentine  Confederation,  and  in  tho  export  trade 
Portugal,  the  United  'States,  aud  the  Argentine  Coufodoratiou. 
From  tho  United  Kingiloni  S|iaiu  received  in  1884  chiefly  coal  and 
coke,  iron  and  articles  in  iron  (articlos  in  wrought-iron  and  steel, 
however,  in  rather  greater  amount  fh>m   Belgium),  locomotives 


I  (also  from  Belgium),  jute  and  jute  vam,  hemp  and  fian  yam, 
aulphur  (for  use  in  tho  vineyards),  and  alkulino  carlonates  ;  from 
France,  chiofly  wool  and  voolleu  goods,  silk  and  silk  goods,  aud 
wheat  flour ;  from  the  United  Statcn,  petrolf  um,  raw  cotton,  and 
tobacco  (also  from  tho  Philippine  Islands) ;  from  Cuba  chiefly  sugar 
and  fine  woods  ;  from  tho  Argentine  Confederation  chiefly  untauned 
hides  and  skins  and  aninuil  fats.  Wheat  won  received  chiefly  from 
Russia,  and  spirits  from  Germany,  which  altio  supplied  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  country. 

Of  the  prineii)al  export  of  Spain— wine — by  far  the  greater 
proportion  goes  to  France.  In  1884  that  country  reccivrd  four- 
fifths  of  tho  common  wine,  and  the  quantity  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  wine  classed  as  full-bodied  also  went  chiefly  to  France,  but 
that  entered  under  the  head  of  sherry  and  similar  wines  was 
imported  chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  destination  of 
the  minerals  is  shown  above  (Table  YL).  Orangea  were  sent 
mainly  to  tho  United  Kingdom,  Franco,  the  United  Statea,  aud 
Germany  ;  raisins  chiefly  to  the  United  Statea  and  the  United 
Kin^om  ;  olive  oil  (Shiefly  to  Cuba,  Denmark,  and  France,  but  in 
considerable  Quantity  also  to  other  countries  ;  esparto  grass  almost 
entirely  to  England ;  cork  and  wool  chiefly  to  Portugal  and 
Franco  ;  cattle  cniefly  to  Portugal  and  England ;  raw  silk  mainlv 
to  Fj»nce ;  and  wheat  flour  and  chickiiease  chiefly  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  of  course  carried  on  mainly 
by  sea.  In  1884  mora  than  80  |)er  cent  both  of  the  imports  and 
exports  wen  transmarine,  and  of  the  land  commerce  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  is  with  or  through  Franco.  The  smallneas  of 
tlie  trade  with  Portugal,  which  on  an  average  furnished  less  than 
1^  per  cent  of  the  ini]K>rts  and  received  less  than  54  per  cent  of 
tho  exports  during  1873-82,  is  partly  due  no  doubt  to  the  similarity 
of  the  chief  products  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  to  the  defective- 
ness of  the  communications  between  the  two  countries,  a  circum- 
stance largely  accoui^ted  for  by  the  physical  conditions  already 
alluded  to.  The  introduction  of  railways  has  as  yet  only  paitially 
asrved  to  bring  the  countries  into  more  intimate  relations.  On  the 
firat  of  January  1885  not  a  aingle  line  connected  with  the  general 

Sstom  of  Spaniah  railways  entered  Portugal  north  of  the  Tagus, 
oogh  Lisbon  was  connected  by  rail  both  with  Madrid  by  way  of 
Caceres  and  with  Valencia  by  way  of  Cindad  Real  and  Albaoete. 
At  tho  date  mentioned,  however,  a  railway  intended  to  connect 
Salamanca  with  tho  month  of  the  Mondego  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  a  branch  from  the  Portugese  coast-line  in  the  north 
was  in  process  of  boing  connected  with  the  Spanish  railway  to 
Corufia,  and  by  vr%j  of  Leon  with  other  northern  seaports. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  greatly  hampered  by  the 
number  and  amount  of  the  custom  duties,  which  are  im^KMed  on  all 
the  prtndpal  articles  both  of  export  and  import  On  imports  the 
duties  vary  from  6  to  28*33  per  cent  of  the  valne  of  the  eom- 
modities,  the  highest  duties  being  npon  c6tton  yam,  angar,  and 
cocoa  (to  protect  homo  or  colonial  industries).  For  prOtectivo 
reasons  high  import  duties  are  levied  also  on  iron  manufacturea, 
woollen  manufactures,  live  animals,  coffee,  and  wine.  Export 
duties  are  levied  mostly  in  proportion  to  quantity.  In  the  case  of 
sherry  it  amounta  to  200  pesetas  (£8)  per  hectolitre  (22  gallona); 
full-bodied  wines  pay  112  pesetas  per  hectolitre,  and  ordinary  wines 
83  pesetas  per  hectolitre.  In  the  case  of  **  the  moat  favonred  * 
natioua  slight  reductions  are  made  in  the  amount  of  the  dntiea^ 
and  under  a  treaty  which  came  into  operation  on  the  15th  of  Angost 
1886  Great  Britain  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  moat  favonred  nation 
treatment  in  consideration  of  a  reduction  in  the  import  duties  levied 
at  Britiah  ports  on  Spanish  wines. 

ShipyiMg  and  J\'avi^a<u>».— Relatively  to  the  extent  of  its  coaat- 
line  and  the  number  and  excellence  of  ita  seaports  (of  which  there 
are  sixty  on  tho  JJediterranean  coaat,  fifty-six  on  the  Atlantic),  tho 
amount  of  dipping  belonging  to  Spain  is  small  In  1884  the 
total  register  tonnage  was  524,000  tons,  not  much  more  than  that 
of  Sweden  at  the  aame  date,  and  only  ab ^ut  half  that  of  Italy.  Tho 
number  of  vessels  was  1803,  including  801  steamers.  Nearly  half 
the  transmarine  imports  (reckoned  by  value)  and  58  percent  of  the 
transmarine  exports  were  carried  under  a  foreign  fiag»  The  following 
table  (IX. )  gives  further  particukra  as  to  the  shipping  of  1884  :— 


1  An  Incrpaas  of  (he  popnriiMnfi  since  1877  at  tho  rote  ^  '16  per  (est  per 
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The  foUowing  table  (X.)  gives  the  number,  Ac,  of  ships  entered 
And  cksred  with  cugo  at  Spanish  ports  iu  1884 : — 
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The  total  number  of  Teasels  entered  with  cargo  under  the 
national  and  foreign  flags  in  1884  was  thus  11,122,  and  the  total 
qnantiU  of  cargo  dischArged  by  them  at  Spanish  ports  2,790,878 
metric  tons,  the  total  namber  of  vessels  cleared  with  cargo  18,110, 
and  the  total  qnantity  of  cargo  taken  on  board  by  them  at  Spanish 
ports  6,880,885  metric  tons.  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels 
entered  with  cargo  6768  were  steamers,  which  dischsrged  2,052,987 
tons  of  cargo,  and  4854  were  sailing  vessels,  which  discharged 
707,441  tons  of  cargo.  Of  the  number  of  vessels  cleared  with 
cargo  9506  were  steamers,  which  took  on  board  at  Spanish  ports 
5,300,366  metric  tons  of  cargo,  and  8604  were  saiung  vessels, 
which  took  on  board  580,019  metric  tons  of  cargo. 

CommnfUeation. — The  communications  in  Spain  have  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In 
1808  there  were  little  more  than  600  miles  of  carriage  roads,  but 
now  there  are  over  28,000.  At  the  end  of  1882  14,600  miles  were 
state  roads,  all  well  built  and  well  maintained,  and  8027  miles  of 
state  roads  were  in  course  of  oonstraction.  The  aggregate  leneth 
of  the  provincial  roads  then  completed  was  2714  miles,  and  that 
of  the  communal  roads  10, 760  miles.  In  the  mountainous  districts, 
where  there  are  only  narrow  paths,  frsquently  rather  steep,  it  is 
still  not  uncommon  to  meet  long  trains  of  mules. 

Bailways  have  made  great  aidvanoe  since  the  middle  of  the 
century.  The  oldest  line  is  that  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro,  174 
miles,  which  was  opened  on  the  28th  6f  October  1848.  Of  late 
years  railway  construction  has  been  going  on  pretty  rapidly.  In 
1880  the  number  of  miles  open  for  traffic  was  4645,  and  in  the 
four  succeeding  years  it  was  4800,  4867,  6118,  and  5886.  All  the 
Spanish  railv^ys  belong  to  private  companies,  but  most  of  them 
have  obtained  subventions  from  the  Government,  to  which  most  of 
the  Spanish  railways  will  revert  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years.  In  granting  a  concession  for  a  new  railway  the  regular 
practice  is  to  give  it  to  whatever  company  offers  to  construct  it 
with  the  lowest  subvention.  The  total  amount  of  the  subventions 
for  railway  construction  up  to  the  end  of  1884  was  £25,676,690. 
For  strat(%ical  reasons  the  Spanish  gauge  was  made  different  from 
that  of  France. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  systems  have  been  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  other  civilixed  countries.  The  total  number  of 
letters,  post-cards,  and  samples  (including  official  and  international 
letters,  kc)  that  passed  tnrough  the  post  office  in  1882-88  was 
111  miUionsi  The  length  of  state  telegraphic  lines  on  January  1, 
1888  was  10,664  miles,  and  of  wires  25,989  miles.  The  number  of 
messages  in  1883  was  8,020,000,  nearly  80,000  being  transit  mes- 
sages  snd  654,000  from  or  to  foreign  countries. 

Army  and  JVavy.— Military  (or  naval)  service  is  obligatory  on 
an  Spaniards,  but  in  certain  cases  recruits  are  allowed  to  buy 
themselves  off.  According  to  the  law  of  January  8,  1882,  the 
period  of  service  for  all  arms  is  twelve  years,  of  which  three  years 
must  be  passed  with  tlie  colours,  three  years  in  the  active  reserve, 
and  six  years  in  the  second  reserve.  The  minister  of  war  is 
empowered,  however,  on  financial  grounds  to  transfer  troops 
serving  with  the  colours  to  the  active  reserve  before  the  period  of 
three  years'  seirice  has  been  fulfilled.  Liability  to  service  begins 
with  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  twentieth  year 
k  completed,    rersons  holding  a  civil  appointment  or  pursuing 


any  handicraft  independently  are  allowed  to  Imy  themselves  off  for 
1500  pesetas  (£60).  and  brothers  are  allowecl  to  take  each  others' 
place  in  service,  or  to  exchange  the  nuiuben*  tiiot  have  fnllen  to 
them  by  lot  in  the  miidtig  of  the  recruits  for  tlte  year.  For  carry- 
ing out  the  law  Spsiu  is  divided  into  fonrtccu  inilftary  districts, 
the  boundaries  of  which  do  not  at  all  coincide  with  those  of  pro- 
vinces. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  regular  srmy  is  fixpd  at  about  94,000 
men  for  the  kingdom  (including  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Lilauds), 
but  this  number  may  be  brought  up  to  400,000  in  time  of  war. 
The  strength  of  the  regular  army  iu  Cul>a  is  about  22,500  men,  in 
Porto  Rico  about  3200,  and  on  the  Philippine  Isbnrls  aliout  8200. 
The  active  army  is  divided  into  140  battalions,  besides  the  same 
number  of  depdt  and  reserve  battalions  ;  24  cavalry  regiments,  and 
the  same  number  of  de^)6t  squadrons  snd  reserve  cjvalrj  rsKimcnta; 
9  regiments  of  field  artillery,  and  3  of  mounted  artillery,  benides  6 
reserve  regimeuts  of  artiUonr,  aud  10  battalions  of  engineers. 
There  are  also  13  battalions  of  fortress  artiller)'. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  strength  of  the  navy  in 
1885 : — First  Cuua — 4  ironclad  frigatea  (55  guns),  4  screw  frigstoa 
(97  guns),  6  cnilsers  (48  gnus);  Second  Clttaa—b  fiigates  (104  guns), 
3  cruiBers,  12  corvettes  aud  troopships  (39  guns);  Thiivl  Clnsa—i 
ironclad  monitor  (3  guna),  1  floating  battery,  79  gunboats,  trans- 
ports, &a  (124  guns). 

There  were  at  the  same  time  building  one  ironclad  of  the  first 
class,  five  cruisers  of  the  second  class,  brides  toq*edo  boats,  tuga, 
aud  other  vessels.  For  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  West  Indies,  there  are  thirty-five  screw 
gnnboata,  all  of  the  same  size  (about  5  feet  draught),  and  each 
caiTving  a  Itf-pounder  pivot-gun  at  the  bow. 

The  navy  is  manned  by  conscription  in  the  maritime  duitricta. 
In  1885  the  number  of  seamen  was  about  14,000,  that  of  marinea 
about  7000. 

iZs/vwn.— Roman  Catholicism  is  the  estsblislied  religion,  and 
the  church  aud  clergy  are  maintained  by  the  state.  The  immeuso 
majority  of  the  people  (in  1877  16,603,959  out  of  a  total  of 
16,634,845)  are  professed  adherents  of  this  fsith,  so  that,  so  far  aa 
numbers  go.  Spain  is  still  the  most  "Catholic''  country  in  the 
world,  as  it  has  long  been  styled.  According  to  Willkomm,  how- 
ever, religious  inditferentism  is  now  verv  general,  not  only  smong 
the  educated  but  also  among  the  lower  classes  ;  aud  of  the  bigotry 
and  fanaticism  which  in  former  times  led  to  the  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims  at  tiie  hands  of  the  Inauisition 
the  only  traces  at  the  present  day  are  to  be  found,  says  tne  same 
authorirv,  in  the  provinces  of  Aragon,  NavaiTe,  and  Kstremadura, 
where  the  clergy  still  exprcise  a  considerable  influence  over  the 
lower  orders.  By  the  constitution  of  1876  non-Catholics  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  own  forms  of  worshiii,  but  they  must  do 
so  in  private  and  without  making  any  public  announcement  of 
their  services.  At  the  census  of  1877  the  total  number  of  Pro- 
testants was  6654,  a  number  below  that  of  those  entered  aa 
rationalists  (9645).  There  are  nine  archbishoprics  (Toledo,  Blaclrid, 
Burgos,  Granada,  Santiago,  Saragossa,  Seville,  Tan-agona,  Valencia, 
and  Valladolid)  and  forty-five  bishoprics.  The  archbishop  of 
Toledo  is  primate. 

EdueaLvm.—^y  the  law  of  July  17,  1857,  primary  education  was 
declared  compulsory  on  all  children  of  school  age  (originally  fixed 
at  six  to  nine)  and  made  free  to  the  poor,  but  the  results  of  the 
census  of  1877,  thoneh  showing  an  aavance  in  elementary  educap 
tion  as  compared  with  previous  years,  makea  it  clear  that  this  law 
is  far  from  being  efficiently  carried  out  At  that  date  the  total 
number  who  could  both  read  and  write  waa  4,071,828,  equal  to 
24*48  per  cent  of  the  population,  aa  against  19*97  per  cent  in 
1860.  The  provinoea  in  which  the  percentage  of  those  able  to  read 
and  write  was  greatest  were  Alava,  Burgos,  Poutevedra,  Madrid, 
Santauder;  those  in  which  it  was  least  were  the  Canary  lalands, 
Qranada,  Malaga,  Almeria,  Alicante,  Caste! Ion. 

There  are  ten  nniversitics->those  of  Madrid  (founded  in  1886 
to  replace  the  long-celebrated  university  of  Aicala),  Barcelona, 
Granada,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Valencia,  Santiago,  Saragossa, 
Valladolid,  and  Oviedo  ;  that  of  Madrid  ia  now  the  moat  celebrated 
and  the  best  attended,  while  that  of  Salamancn,  so  renowned  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  now  iu  least  repute. 

FolUiail  Admini3frcUioH,^8^n  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the 
conatitution  of  which  rests  on  the  fundamental  law  of  June  80, 
1876.  The  sovereign  becomes  of  age  on  completing  his  or  her  six- 
teenth year.  The  so/ereign  is  grand-master  of  the  eight  Spaniah 
orders  of  knighthood,  the  principal  of  which  id  that  ofthe  Golden 
Fleece  (Toison  de  Oro),  founded  in  1431  by  Philip  of  Bur^ndy. 
The  chain  of  this  order  surrounds  the  royal  arms,  in  which  are 
included,  besidea  tho  arma  of  Castile.  Leon,  Granada,  and  the  lilies 
of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon,  the  arms  of  Austria,  Sicily,  Savoy, 
Brabant,  and  others.  The  n.itional  colours  are  red  and  yellow. 
The  flag  is  <livided  into  three  horizontal  stripes — two  red  stripes, 
with  a  yellow  one  between  bearing  tho  roval  anna. 

The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  tho  sovereign  in  con- 
junction with  the  cartes,  a  body  ix>mposed  of  two  houses— a  senate 
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and  a  chamber  of  dfipnties.  The  nenato  u  componed  of  membort 
oi  three  classoi :— (1)  inombere  by  ric;ht  of  birth  or  office— princea. 
the  wealthier  nobles  holding  the  rank  of  crrandee  {grande),  a  dignity 
conferred  by  the  king  eitlier  for  life  or  as  an  hereditary  honour, 
and  the  highejit  state  officials ;  (2)  meinl)ors  nominated  by  the  king 
for  life ;  and  (3)  memberB  elected  by  the  state  corporations  and  by 
the  roost  highly  taxed  subjects  of  the  state  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Tlie  mombero  belonging  to  the  first  two  classes  must  not 
exceed  180  in  number,  and  there  may  be  the  same  number  of 
members  of  the  third  class.  The  chamber  of  deputies  consists  of 
members  elected  for  five  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  for 
every  50,000  of  the  population.  The  electors  must  be  tvsnty-five 
^ears  of  ago  and  must  have  paid  land-tax  of  twenty-five  pesetas  (£1) 
^or  one  year,  or  an  industrial  tax  of  fifty  pesetas  for  two  years. 

The  executive  administration  is  entrusted  to  a  responsible  minis- 
try {eotuejo  dt  fninistros)f  in  which  the  presidency  belongs  either  to 
one  of  the  ministers  or  to  a  ])resident  without  portfolio.  There 
are  eight  ministerial  departments — the  first  serretaryship  of  state, 
to  which  belongs  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  the  secretary- 
ahips  of  grace  and  justice,  finance,  and  the  interior,  the  department 
for  the  promotion  of  material  and  intellectual  interests  {seerelarui 
de/omento),  and  the  secretaryships  of  war,  marine,  and  the  colonies. 

The  civil  administration  is  under  the  secretary  for  the  interior. 
In  each  province  is  a  civil  governor  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
the  governor  presides  over  a  council,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  the  representatives  of  each  commune  (ayuntamiento). 

Law  and  Justice. — Spanish  law  is  founded  on  the  Roman  law, 
the  Gothic  common  law,  and  the  national  code  proclaimed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  cortes  at  Toro  in  1501  (the  Uyes  da  Toro).  There 
is  a  court  of  first  instance  in  each  of  the  501  }tartidos  judieiales  into 
which  the  kingdom  is  divided ;  and  a  court  of  second  instance  in 
each  of  15  awliencias  UrrUorialea  into  which  the  jnirtidoa  judieiales 
are  grouped ;  and  there  sits  at  llatlrid  a  supreme  court  modelled 
on  the  Irench  eour  de  cassation.  The  administration  of  justice  is 
public.  Except  in  commercial  caj>es  the  parties  to  a  suit  must 
always  bo  represented  by  sworn  counsel  {abogadoa  fiscalea). 

Finance. — The  following  statement  (Table  XI.)  shows  the  eqni- 
yalent  in  English  money  of  the  budget  estimates  for  the  years 
noted  ;  it  should  be  explained,  however,  that  these  estimates  have 
only  a  limited  value,  inasmuch  as  the  public  accounts  of  Spain 
have  not  been  audited  since  1870,  and  have  not  been  passed  by  the 
cortes  since  1867 : — 


Tears.    |     RcTenaa.    |  Expenditure. 


18<KM;1    I  £18,933,440 
1870-71        27,901,746 


1874-75 
1R77-78 
1880-81 


91,792,000 
OT,|!»3,0OO 
81,666,031 


£18,778,698 
32,819,424 
80,821,000 
29,430,000 
88,466,047 


Teen. 


Revenue. 


1881-82 
1882-83 
188fl-«4 
1884-85 
1886-86 


£31,492,920 
31,239,769 
82,095,075 
81,444,682 
M,900,575 


Expenditure. 


£82,6ftl,59e 
81,573,088 
82,068,999 
81,008,969 
85,885,«69 


The  chief  heads  of  revenue,  according  to  the  budget  estimates 
of  1885-86,  were — excise  (including  stamp  duties  and  goyemment 
monopolies),  £10,534,480;  direct  taxes  on  land,  trade,  mines,  &c., 
£10,393,920;  taxes  on  Government  salaries,  registration,  &c., 
£5,362,000 ;  customs,  £5,360,000.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
were— the  charges  of  the  public  debt,  £10.966,937 :  the  charges  of 
the  ministry  of  war,  £6,050,944 ;  those  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  state  property,  £5.748,593 ;  the  charges  belonging  to  the 
miniHlen'o  de  fammto,  £4,177,983;  those  of  grace  and  justice, 
£2.237,844:  those  of  marine,  £1.756,022. 

The  expenses  of  quelling  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  of  1868-78, 
and  those  Bubeequently  arising  out  of  •  civil  war  in  the  Peninsula. 


imised  the  total  amount  of  the  Spanish  debt  on  the  Ist  of  January 
1881  to  about  £512.000.000  :  but,  as  it  was  by  that  time  manifest 
that  Spain  was  unable  to  meet  the  obligations  thoa  incurred,  an 
arrangement  was  come  to  by  which  the  capital  and  interest  of  the 
debt  were  reduced.  The  bulk  of  the  debt  now  bears  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  and  on  the  Ist  of  October  1884  the  capital  stood 
at  6356  million  pesetas,  or  £254,250,000,  and  the  total  anilual 
chaiige  was  238  million  pesetaa,  or  £9,522,857.  The  principal 
items  are  the  perpetual  foreign  debt,  amounting  in  October  1884  to 
£78,840,000,  a  perpetual  internal  debt,  amounting  in  October  1884 
to  £77,840,000,  and  a  redeemable  debt  (internal  and  external) 
amounting  to  £70,480,000. 

Cfurreney,  WeighiSf  avid  Measures, — ^The  French  monetary  system 
and  the  metrio  system  of  weights  and  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced— the  latter  in  1859,  tlie  former  in  1871.  In  the  case  of  Uie 
weights  and  measures  the  French  names  also  have  been  adopted, 
with  only  the  necessary  linguistic  changea  In  the  case  of  the 
currency  the  old  Spanish  name  of  pesUa  was  retained  for  the  unit 
(the  franc),  and  the  peMta  is  divided  into  100  cenHmos.  According 
to  the  present  value  of  the  peseta,  therefore,  25  pesetas  may  be  taken 
as  about  equal  to  £1.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  tLe  French 
monetary  system  the  peseta  was  the  fifth  part  of  a  jteso  duro,  which 
was  equal  to  20  reales  de  vellon,  or  rather  more  than  a  five-franc 
piece.  The  only  paper  money  in  Spain  consists  of  the  notes  of  the 
Banco  de  Espafia. 

BWioffre^hf.—Tho  noet  comprehensive  work  on  the  gtognglhT  of  Sptin  b  the 
Liceionario  OeograJSeo-hMorico  e  StatUtioo  dt  las  Provineiaa  de  Etpafia  of  Vedoz, 
16  Tola.,  1846-50.  A  more  Bummary  account  is  contained  in  the  Rttt^u 
Oeogrn/Ua,  Oeotoi^ca,  y  Agrieola  de  EtpaMa,  by  D.  Fr.  Coello.  Ac,  Madrid, 
1858 ;  and  tai  Die  PyrendUche  ffalbtnief,  by  Dr  Moritz  WiUkomni,  Lelpslc,  8  toIb., 
I864-M.  Kumeroua  notices  regarding  the  geognphj  of  Spain  are  to  be  foand 
in  the  JMetin  de  Id  Sociedad  Otografica  da  Madrid.  See  also  F.  Ganido,  La 
EtpaUa  CoMtrnporanea^  Barcelona,  9  vols.,  1865-67  (the  French  edition, 
Brussels,  1862,  is  comparatlrely  meagre) ;  DaTilller,  L'E»p0ffne,  Parts.  187S;  A. 
J.  C.  Hare,  Wanderingi  in  Spai^  ;  A.  GallenRH,  Iberian  JUminieeenrtt,  London, 
U8S;  yfthttw,  Spain,  London,  1883;  Harrison,  Spain,  Boston,  1882;  HlRftin, 
Commercial  and  Indwutriai  Spain,  London,  1886 ;  together  with  the  guide-books 
of  Ford  (Murray)  and  O'Shea  (Blackl 

The  botany  of  Spain  is  Tery  fully  treated  in  various  works  by  WUkonm. 
Besides  the  Prodromtu  Flcrm  ffitpanicm,  Stuttgart,  8  vols.  4to,  1861-80,  the 
most  important  are  lUiutrationet  Flerm  Niapanim,  Stuttgart.  1881,  Ac,  fd.,  and 
Die  Strand,  und  Steppengebiete  der  iber.  Haibiniel,.  Uipsic,  1852.  8to.  Of  another 
flora  by  Don  M.  Colmeiro,  entitled  Enumeracien  da  laa  Planiai  da  fa  Peititttula 
Iftapano-Luaitana  e  Maa  Balaarea.  one  Tolnme  has  been  published  (HadrM,  1885). 
It  is  expected  to  be  completed  In  4  Tola. 

There  is  no  recent  general  work  on  the  soology  of  Spafai. 

The  geology  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  Is  treated  in  a  series  of  articles.  Illustrated 
by  soTeral  maps,  by  D.  Federico  de  Botella,  in  the  abOTe-mentloned  BelatiK,  toI. 
H.,  1877.  See  also  Hacpherson,  Suceaaaion  EUratigrafiea  de  tea  fVrrwM  Areaieoa 
de  EipaHax  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Notaa  on  tha  Geoloffit  and  Mineralogf  tf  tha  SpaMth 
Protineaa  ef  Santamdrr  and  Madrid.  The  geological  maps  of  Spidn  already  ooni- 
pletod  are  thoee  of  De  Vemeuil  and  Collomb,  Paris,  16«4,  9d  ed.  (now  oot  of 
print)  1868,  and  De  Botella  y  de  Horaoe,  Madrid,  1879.  A  geological  surrey  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain  Is  now  hi  progress,  and  on  the  eonclnston  of  the  surrey  a 
map  will  bo  published  in  sixteen  sheets  on  the  scale  of  1: 400,000. 

Among  the  more  important  annual  or  periodical' offlcisi  sUtisUcsl  publications 
are  the  EaladUtica  Oaneral  dal  Comereio  Exterior  de  EapaMa;  JMatin  Mannal 
da  Eatadiatiea  Demografteo-Sanitaria ;  Sitaaeien  da  loa  Ferrocttrritea ;  and  Etta- 
diattca  Minera  da  EtpaHa. 

Tlie  bcrft  topographical  map  of  Ppain  Is  that  of  C.  Vogel.  In  foor  sheets,  iq 
SUeler's  Jfand  Atfaa,  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,500,000.  Among  other  maps  that  may 
be  referred  to  are  that  of  D.  Fr.  Coello.  scale  1: 1,000,000,  Madrid,  1861.  and  the 
Mapa  Jtinerario  MllUar  de  EapaMa  Formadoper  al  Oiaerpe  de  Ettado  Mafor  4H 
Ehrtito  an  1865,  scale  1 :  500.000.  An  excellent  map,  on  the  scale  of  1: 50.000, 
indicating  the  elcrations  by  means  of  contour  linea  ai  interrala of  SO  metres.and 
by  figures  for  particular  spots  (the  elevations  reduced  to  the  mean  IotoI  of  the 
Mediterranean  st  the  port  of  Alicante),  and  dlsUnguishhig  enlUrated  and  un- 
cnltiTated  ground,  and  in  the  former  diatinguishing  huertas,  gardens,  oIlTeysrds, 
Tineyarda,  orangeries,  Ac. ,  where  they  exceed  an  area  of  10  liectares.  is  now  betag 

Kbilshed  by  the  InsUtuto  Geograflco  y  Estadistleo  de  Madrid.     Of  this  nop, 
werer.  only  about  20  out  of  1080  sheeU  have  as  yel  been  issued.     Among 
those  which  hsTe  already  appeared  is  that  eontalalng  Madrid.  (0. 0.  C) 


PABT  IL— HISTORY. 


Section  L — Ancient  History. 


Hispania  was  the  name  by  which  the  Romans  called  the 
great  peninsula  made  up  of  Spain  and  Portugal  bufc  we 
know  nothing  certain  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  or 
whether  it  was  in  general  use  among  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.^ 

To  the  Greeks  Spain,  or  rather  its  coast-line  on  the 
Mediterranean,  waa  known  vaguely  as  Iberia,  a  name  we 
meet  with  in  Herodotus  (i.  163)  in  connexion  with  tae 
Phoenician  Tartessus^  which  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir and  to  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture.  It  was  the 
Phocsans,  a  branch  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  settled  in  Asia 
Minor,  who  according  to  Herodotus  first  opened  up  to  the 

^  Hamboldt  derivea  it  from  the  Baaqae  eepana  (border),  aa  signifying 
the  part  of  Europe  bordering  oo  tbe  ooean,  bat  hit  eoi\JMtiiro  soemg 
•trained  and  faneUtiL 


Greek  world  this  remote  region  of  the  extreme  West,  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  land  of  mystery  and  enchantment, 
imagined  to  be  the  home  of  the  setting  sun,  and  known 
only  by  the  reports  of  adventurous  Phoenician  mariners. 
The  hero-god  Hercules,  it  was  fabled,  had  left  traces  of 
his  presence  and  mighty  working  here,  and  the  twin  rocks 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  were  called  by  his 
name,  "the  Pillars  of  Hercules,"— the  "world's  end  "to 
the  Greeks,  nothing  but  the  all-encircling  ocean-river 
lying  beyond.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  planted  no 
colonies  in  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Emporium,  on  the 
coast  just  under  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Pyrenees,  founded 
probably  from  Massilia  (Marseilles^  by  the  Phocsans,  and 
perhaps  of  Saguntum.  In  fact  they  had  but  very  hazy 
notions  about  the  country,  and  Iberia,  as  they  called  i^ 
was  to  them  little  more  than  a  name  for  an  indefinite 
extent  of  territory  in  the  Far  West,  in  the  occupation  of 
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barbanniB  Celts  and  Iberians,  with  some  Phoenician  settle- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  trade  on  its  southern  coasts. 
SeToral  of  these  places  were  just  known  to  them  by  name ; 
bat  eTen  of  C}ades»  rich  and  populoos  as  it  seems  to  ha^e 
been  in  quite  early  days,  nothing  but  vague  hearsay  had 
reached  Uiem,  and  Herodotus,  who  mentions  it  as  Qadeira 
(iy.  S\  merely  defines  its  position  as  '*  on  the  ocean  outside 
of  (beyond)  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."  Tarraco,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  of  the  cities  of  Spain,  and  one 
of  which  we  hear  continually  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  country,  was  also  in  all  probability  a  Phoentcian 
colony.  There  are  still  here  remains  of  very  ancient  walla» 
possibly  Phoenician  work.  Qades,  Tkrtessus,  Tarraco^  all 
seem  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin^  and  of  unknown 
antiquity,  and  they  were  flourishing  places  in  the  7th 
century  B.a,  when  the  Greeks  first  made  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  Uiem, — an  acquaintance,  however,  which  they 
did  not  follow  up.  The  result  is  that  we  really  know 
nothing  about  Spain  till  the  first  war  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  (264>241  B.C.).  There  was  indeed,  in  the  4th 
oentuiy  B.G.,  an  embany  to  Alexander  the  Great  from  the 
remote  Weet^  of  Gauls  and  Iberians,  and  from  that  time 
learned  Greeks  hegan  to  discuss  the  geography  of  Spain. 
But  again  the  country  drops  out  of  sight  till  the  3d 
eentury  s.a,  when  we  find  a  close  connexion  established 
between  it  and  Carthage,  which,  being  itself  a  Phoenician 
colony,  would  feel  itself  almost  at  home  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Spain.  According  to  Polybius,  Carthage  (before 
the  First  Punic  War)  had  acquired  at  least  something 
like  a  protectorate  over  the  Iberian  tribes  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenete,  the  then  recognixed  boundary  between  the 
Iberians  and  Celts, — ^between,  in  fact,  Spain  and  GauL 
Spanish  troops  served  as  volunteers  in  Carthaginian 
armieow  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  Phoenician 
blood  in  the  south  of  Spain  for  many  centuries,  and  this 
no  doubt  prepared  the  way  for  Carthaginian  ascenden<7 
in  the  countiy.  Not  however,  till  after  the  First  Punic 
War  and  the  loss  of  Sicily  was  there  anything  that  could 
be  called  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain.  It  was  in  237 
Bia  that  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  crossed 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  set  foot  in  Spain,  not,  how- 
ever, with  any  commission  from  ths  home  €k>vemment 
at  Oarthage,  but  with  the  deliberately  formed  design  of 
making  the  countiy,  with  its  warlike  population  and  great 
mineral  wealthy  into  a  Carthaginian  province,  and  ulti- 
mately into  a  basis  of  operations  in  a  future  war  with 
Bome  (see  Hamiloax,  Hasdrubal,  HAmnBAL).  There 
were  rich  mines  in  the  mountains,  which  had  drawn  the 
Phoenicians  some  way  into  the  interior,  and  among  the 
native  tribes  there  were  the  elements  of  a  brave  and  hardy 
soldiery.  A  good  army  might  very  well  be  organized  and 
paid  out  of  tile  resources  of  Spain.  All  this  Hamilcar 
dearly  saw,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  statesman  he  set 
himself  to  the  work,  not  merely  of  subjugating  the  coun- 
tiy, but  of  making  the  Spaniards  into  loyal  subjects  of 
Carthage.  He  encouraged  marriages  between  his  officers 
and  soldiers  and  the  native  women :  his  own  son  Hannibal 
married  a  Spanish  woman.  He  showed  them  how  to 
work  their  gold  and  silver  mines  to  the  best  advantage ; 
in  every  way,  in  short,  he  made  them  feel  that  he  was 
their  fnend.  The  great  work  of  which  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  was  carried  on  after  his  death  in  228  by  his 
son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  under  whom  New  Carthage,  with  its 
fine  harbour,  founded  probably  by  Hamilcar,  became  the 
capital  of  the  country.  It  would  seem  that  by  this  time 
the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain  was  as  firmly  establidied 
over  the  southern  ludf  of  the  country  as  the  fickle  and 
uncertain  temper  of  the  native  tribes  would  admit.     The 

^  For  tte  PhoHiidMi  toknisstton  of  Bpdn,  ns  P»xnaiA,  vol 
XTiiLp.806. 


Spaniard  of  that  day,  as  indeed  more  or  less  throughout 
his  whole  history,  was  particularly  amenable  to  personal 
influence,  and  an  Hamilcar  or  a  Hannibal  could  sway  him 
as  he  pleased.  From  228  to  221  Hasdrubal  was  extending 
and  strengthening  the  Carthaginian  rule  in  Spain,  while 
the  Bomans  were  fighting  in  Cisalpine  GauL  One  pre- 
caution, indeed,  they  had  taken,  an  understanding  with 
Hasdrubal,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  treaty,  that  the 
Carthaginian  conquests  were  not  to  be  pushed  east  of  the 
Ebro.  West  of  that  river  there  was  one  town,  Saguntum, 
a  Greek  colony,  in  alliance  with  Rome;  this  HasArubal 
had  spared.  His  successor,  Hannibal,  after  two  years' 
oontinuons  fightings  which  resulted  in  the  submission  of 
hitherto  unoonquered  tribes  and  the  undisputed  supremacy 
of  Carthage  throughout  almost  iJl  Spain,  attacked  and 
took  the  place  in  218. 

This  was  the  beginnuig  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Spain 
was  now  for  the  first  time  entered  by  Roman  armies, 
under  the  command  of  the  two  Scipios, — the  brothers 
Cneius  and  Publius.  Six  yean  of  hard  fitting  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  death  of  these  two  brave  men,  bui  in 
210  the  son  of  Publius,  the  elder  Africanus,  struck  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain  by  the 
sudden  capture  of  New  Carthage.  The  war,  however, 
still  dragged  on  till  205,  in  which  year  it  may  be  said 
that  Spain,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  had  been 
under  Carthage,  was  fairly  conquered  by  the  arms  of 
Rome.  Andalnsia,  Granada,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  may  be  said  to  have  become  Boman  territory. 
Bome  had  now  to  deal  simply  with  the  native  Spaniards, 
without  the  fear  of  any  foreign  interference.  Hence  from 
205  the  reduction  of  the  country  into  a  Boman  province 
was  only  a  matter  of  time.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  a 
tedious  and  troublesome  work,  and  more  than  once  Home's 
hold  on  Spain  was  seriouslv  imperilled.  An  oppressive 
governor,  or  a  governor  i^ttout  tact  and  sympathy,  was 
sure  to  unsetUe  the  restless  and  impressionable  tribes, 
and  to  stir  up  all  manner  of  dangerous  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings.  The  Scipios,  the  elder  Africanus  espe- 
cially, knew  how  to  manage  the  people,  and  yet  even  in 
205,  the  year  of  those  brilliant  successes  of  Africanus, 
there  was  a  great  rising  of  several  of  the  tribes,  headed  by 
a  local  chieftain,  against  the  donitnion  of  Bome.  It  was 
quelled  after  a  sharp  engagement;  there  was  a  general 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  many  of  them 
became  Boman  tributaries.  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  the  country,  or  even  the  southern  half  of  it,  was 
really  subdued  into  complete  peace  and  order.  The  moun- 
tains and  the  forests  were  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
Boman  legions,  and  favoured  that  guerilla  warfare  which 
makes  conquest  slow  and  laborious.  For  a  long  period 
many  of  the  tribes  were  rather  the  allies  and  dependants 
of  Bome  than  her  subjects,  and  might  ut  any  moment  be 
roused  into  war.  In  fact,  Bome's  dominion  west  of  the 
Ebro^-Further  Spain  (Hispania  Ulterior),  as  the  province 
was  called — ^must  for  very  many  years  have  been  little 
more  than  nominal  Bome's  policy  was  to  keep  the  native 
tribes  disunited,  and  to  have  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
under  a  friendly  protectorate.  There  seem  to  have  b^n 
wide  differences  between  these  tribes, — some,  especially 
those  in  the  interior  and  in  the  north,  being  fierce  and 
utterly  barbarous,  and  others  in  the  south  and  south-west 
comparatively  mild  and  civilized.  The  Celtiberi,  in  the 
interior,  were  a  group  of  warlike  tribes,  and  were  always 
uncertain  and  intractable.  At  one  time  they  would  fight 
for  Bome;  at  another  th  y  would  serve  as  mefcenaries  for 
Home's  bitter  foe,  the  Carthaginian.  Continually  were 
they  breaking  out  into  revolt  and  defying  the  arms  of 
Bome.  The  '^ Celtiberian  War"  often  figures  in  the 
pages  of  Bomaa  histories,  and  it  generally  meant  a  war 
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involving  the  greater  part  of  Spain.  In  195  tiie  elder 
Oato  had  to  put  down  a  rising  in  the  country,  in  which 
the  Celtiberi  took  the  lead,  but  he  offered  them  favour- 
able terms,  and  showed  himself  particularly  anxious  to 
conciliate  them.  His  Spanish  campaigns  were  so  far  a 
success  as  to  establish  the  Roman  power  east  of  the  Ebro, 
and  along  with  peace  and  order  came  better  administra- 
tion and  a  development  of  the  resources  of  the  district  now 
known  as  Hither  Spain  (Hispania  Citerior).  Cato  is  said 
to  have  disarmed  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Spain,  and 
to  have  even  compelled  the  Spaniards,  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Guadalquivir,  to  pull  down  their  fortifications,  but 
still  the  smouldering  fires  of  rebellion  were  not  trampled 
out.  Some  few  years  afterwards,  in  179  and  178,  we  find 
the  father  of  the  famous  Gracchi  governor  of  Hither 
Spain,  and  fighting  with  the  troublesome  Celtiberi,  win- 
ning victories  over  them,  capturing  one  hundred  and  three 
of  their  towns,  and  then  securing  his  conquests  by  show- 
ing himself  as  great  in  peace  as  he  had  been  in  war.  He 
seems  to  have  anticipated  in  Spain  the  work  attempted 
by  his  sons  in  Italy,  making  grants  of  land  on  favourable 
conditions  to  the  poorer  natives.  Much  must  have  been 
accomplished  by  Gracchus  towards  producing  contentment 
with  the  Roman  rule,  but  in  the  west,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  and  in  the  region  known  as 
Lusitania,  answering  to  Portugal,  there  seems  to  have  been 
almost  incessant  fighting,  and  what  one  general  won 
another  general  often  lost.  Under  Muipmius,  a  governor 
of  Further  Spain  (154), — the  Mummius  who  in  146 
took  and  sacked  Corinth, — the  Romans  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat  from  the  Lusitanians,  of  which  the 
Celtiberi  took  prompt  advantage,  and  there  was  another 
Ronuin  defeat,  with  a  massacre  of  Roman  citizens  in  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  interior.  These  losses  were  avenged 
in  152  by  Claudius  Marcellus,  grandson  of  Hannibars 
illustrious  antagonist,  during  whose  command  in  Spain 
Corduba  is  said  to  have  been  established  as  a  Roman 
colony.  Marcellus  was  too  humane  and  considerate  to 
the  Spaniards  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  Roman  senate,  which 
we  may  well  suppose  to  have  been  greatly  provoked  by 
the  trouble  which  Spain  had  given  them.  The  new 
governors,  Lucius  LucuUus  and  Servius  Galba,  by  a 
combination  of  perfidy  ^nd  extortion,  drove  the  country 
into  a  most  formidable  revolt,  with  which  the  Romans, 
whose  hands  were  tied  by  the  Third  Punic  War,  could 
not  for  some  time  effectually  deal.  A  guerilla  chief  of 
Lusitania  (which  had  been  specially  ill-treat3d  by  the 
Romans),  Viriathus,  headed  the  revolt,  and  from  147  to 
140  army  after  army  of  the  Romans  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the 
formidable  -Celtiberi  had  joined  his  standard,  and  Spain 
seemed  well-nigh  lost  to  Rome.  A  treaty  was  even 
extorted  by  Viriathus  from  one  of  the  Roman  commanders, 
declaring  the  independence  of  the  Lusitanians,  and  it  is 
said  to  ha/e  been  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  the 
senate.  The  brave  man,  however,  could  not  hold  together 
his  fickle  Spanish  levies,  and  he  fell  at  last  by  native 
treachery,  encouraged  by  or  at  least  connived  at  by  the 
Romans.  The  Celtiberi,  however,  wore  still  in  arms ;  the 
strong  city  of  Numantia,  the  capital  of  the  Arevaci,  the 
most  'powerful  Celtiberian  tribe,  witnessed  more  than 
once  the  defeat  of  a  Roman  consul  before  its  walls  (141 
to  140).  The  besieging  army  became  despondent  and 
demoralized,  and  its  commander,  supplies  failing  him, 
had  to  retire,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  behind  hiuL 
It  was  humiliation  indeed  for  Rome  to  be  thus  bafiSed  by 
a  half-barbarous  country-town  of  no  great  size,  in  the 
interior  of  Spain.  She  now  sent  her  best  general,  the 
younger  Scipio,  into  the  country,  and  in  133  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Numantia  gave  Rome  a  hold 
over  the  inland  district  of  Spain  wluch  she  liad  never 


before  had  (see  Scmo).  The  province  of  Hither  Spain 
was  rendered  safe  froifl  Celtiberian  incnrsiona.  SluMtly 
afterwards  Lusitania  and  its  towns,  after  some  obstinate 
fighting,  were  reduced  to  submission  by  the  consul  Jnnius 
Brutus,  and  thus  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  its  northern 
coasts,  the  home  of  its  most  barbarous  tribes,  was  nomin- 
ally Roman  territory.  There  must  have  been  by  this 
time  a  considerable  mixture  of  Roman  blood  vrith  the 
native  population;  there  were  several  towns — Carteia, 
Valentia,  Tarraco  especially  among  them— with  a  Latin 
municipal  constitution  and  with  a  nuipber  of  Latin- 
speaking  people.  The  growth  of  Roman  civilization  had 
fairly  b^j;un,  and  it  was  promoted  by  a  commission  sent 
out  by  the  senate  after  Scipio's  victories.  Piracy  in  tiie 
Mediterranean  was  checked  in  the  interest  of  native 
Spanish  commerce,  and  the  Roman  administration  gene^ 
rally  favoured  the  development  of  the  country's  prosperity. 
The  extensive  mountain  districts  were  still  the  shelter  of 
banditti,  but,  on  the  whole,  order  was  well  maintained, 
and  Spain  from  this  time  flourished  under  Roman  rule. 
It  abounded  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  had  a  number  of 
thriving  populous  towns,  particularly  on  its  Mediterranean 
shores.  It  seems,  too,  that  it  was  never  oppressed  and 
impoverished  by  some  of  those  forms  of  tribute, — such  as 
the  exaction  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce, — under  which  many 
of  Rome's  provincials  smarted.  Fixed  money  payments, 
and  military  service  in  the  Roman  armies,  were  the  chief 
burdens  which  the  conquered  Spaniards  had  to  bear. 
Rome  on  the  whole,  by  comparison,  dealt  tenderly  with 
them.  Several  of  their  towns  bad  the  privilege  of  coining 
the  silver  money  of  Rome;  and  the  flourishing  cities 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  which  were  so  manj 
centres  of  civilization  to  the  adjacent  districts^  were  treated 
rather  as  allies  than  as  subjects.  In  these  parts  the 
Romanizing  process  went  on  rapidly  and  under  favonrable 
conditions,  while  the  west  and  the  north  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  interior  remained  barbarous,  and  Roman 
merely  in  name.  In  105  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
Romans  might  be  utterly  swept  out  of  the  country ;  in 
that  year  a  great  wave  of  invasion  passed  over  the  inland 
regions  from  the  Cimbri,  who  had  destroyed  two  Roman 
consular  armies  on  the  Rhone.  Spain  to  a  great  extent 
was  cruelly  ravaged,  and  Rome  was  too  seriously  menaced 
by  the  barbarians  nearer  home  to  be  able  to  protect  her. 
The  country  was  saved  by  the  brave  Celtiberi,  whose 
determined  resistance  forced  the  Cimbri  back  upon  GauL 

Again  in  97  and  96  we  hear  of  a  rising  of  these  same 
Celtiberians  against  Rome,  and  of  campaigns  in  the 
interior,  in  which  for  the  first  time  we  meet  the  name  of 
the  famous  Sertorius,  a  name  almost  as  conspicuous  in 
ancient  Spanish  history  as  that  of  Hamiicar  or  Hannibal. 
For  the  remarkable  episode  of  the  eight  years'  wars  of 
Sertorius  in  Spain  against  the  generals  of  Sulla  and 
against  the  great  Pompey,  and  his  almost  successful 
attempt  to  render  the  country  independent  of  the  home 
Government  at  Rome,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Sektobius.  It  was  to  his  skill  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  Spaniards,  more  even  than  to  his  very 
considerable  military  ability,  that  he  owed  his  successes. 
Rome  was  financially  most  grievously  embarrassed  by  this 
tedious  and  difficult  war,  and  Spain,  vrith  its  Roman 
civilization  and  its  Latinized  towns  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, suffered  severely.  By  the  year  71  the  country  had 
been  reconquered  .by  Pompey  for  Rome,  and  the  two 
provinces  of  Hither  and  Further  Spain  were  reorganized 
under  a  somewhat  more  stringent  rule,  the  tribute  in 
some  districts  of  the  latter  province  being  raised,  and 
some  of  the  towns  in  both  losing  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence. In  61  the  great  Ctesar  was  governor  of 
Farther  Spain,  and  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  into  the 
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imp«rf«edy  oonqnered  regioui  of  the  we«t  and  nortb-west, 
the  eountry  of  the  LnaitaiiiaDs  and  of  the  QaUseci,  and 
with  a  fleet  from  Qades  is  iaid  to  have  occupied  a  point 
in  the  north-weet  answering  to  GoroJia.  Bat  he  was  too 
abort  a  time  in  Spain  to  reduce  theee  barbarous  regions  to 
permanent  sobjedtion,  and  the  work  still  remained  to  be 
accomplished.  In  the  civil  war  with  Pompey  in  40  he 
was  in  Qither  Spain,  winning  decisive  victories  over 
Pompe/s  generals^  Afranins  and  Petreius.  Once  more, 
in  45,  he  had  to  enter  Farther  Spain  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  to  defeat  his  rival's  sona  at  Honda,  some- 
where probably  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Cordova^  a 
victoiy  which  made  him  ondispnted  master  of  the  Boman 
world.  Spaio,  however,  the  northern  part  at  least,  was 
not  ihoroaghly  sabdued — ''pacified,"  in  Boman  phrase, 
— till  the  reign  of  Aogastns,  whose  ambition  it  was  to 
advance  the  U>andaries  of  empire  to  the  ocean.  In  the 
north  was  a  wild  and  warlike  highland  population,  a 
collection  of  tribes  known  as  the  Astores  in  the  north- 
west^ and  their  neighboors  the  Gantabri  to  the  east, 
between  a  moantain  range  and  the  coast^  "the  last^''  as 
Gibbon  says  (Dedrne  and  Folly  cL  iX  "to  sabmit  to  the 
arms  of  Bome  and  the  first  to  throw  oft  the  ydce  of 
the  Arabs."  Gsesar's  flying  visit  in  61  had  done  some- 
thing to  cow  these  tribes,  bat  ever  and  again  they 
would  assert  their  independence.  Li  27  the  emperor 
Angnstos  himself  penetrated  their  stronis^olds^  and  he 
I»aaed  two  years  in  Spain;  decisive  victories  were  won 
over  the. northern  tribes,  and  their  towns  and  villages 
were  converted  into  military  posts  in  the  occupation  of 
the  legionary  veterans.  Sach  was  the  origin  of  Saragossa, 
a  modem  survival  of  the  name  of  Gsesar  Augusta  then 
given  to  an  old  town  on  the  Ebro^  henceforth  an  important 
Boman  centre  in  Spain.  The  socoesses  of  Augustus  were 
oommemorated  by  the  same  title  bestowed  on  other 
ancient  Spanish  towns,  Bracara  Augusta  (Braga)  in  the 
north-west^  Asturica  Augusta  (Astorga)  still  f urUier  north, 
Emerita^  Augusta  (Merida)  on  the  Guadiana^  which 
became  a  Boman  city  of  the  first  class, — "  the  Bome  of 
Spain,"  as  it  has  hwa  called, — and  Paz  Augusta,  perhaps 
the  modem  Badigoz.  The  work  of  consolidating  the 
Boman  dominion  in  Spain  was  completed  in  19  by  his 
friend  and  mimster,  Marcus  Agrippa^  and  now  at  last 
the  ''Gantaber  non  ante  domabilis,"  as  Horace  has  it, 
acknowledged  Bome's  supremacy.  Spain  was  &iriy  con- 
qnered ;  the  warlike  peoples  of  the  north  were  cowed  and 
broken ;  the  south  was  Uioroughly  Bomanised,  the  popula- 
tion having  adopted  Latin  manners  and  the  Latin  tongue. 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Boman  architecture,  some 
of  the  finest  Boman  coins,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
cities  of  Spain,  which  from  the  time  of  Augustus  became 
rapidly  prosperous,  and  were  famous  for  their  schools  and 
their ,  scholars.  Spain,  in  fact,  was  more  completely 
Boman  than  any  province  beyond  the  limits' of  Italy. 
The  country  w&ch  had  hitherto  harassed  Bome  with 
ince89ant  risings  and  insurrectional  was  at  last  peaceful 
and  contented,  a  happy  land  which  for  the  next  400  years 
may  be  said  to  have  bad  at  least  no  military  history. 

Under  Augustus  the  old  political  constitution  into  two 
provinces^  Further  and  Hither  Spain,  of  which  the  Ebro 
had  been  the  boundary,  was  set  aside,  and  exchanged  for 
a  division  into  the  three  provinces  of  Lusitania,  Setica, 
and  Tarraconensis,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "Three 
Spains."  Of  these  Bsetica,  so  called  from  the  Bsetis  (the 
Guadalquivir),  and  answering  nearly  to  Andalusia  inclu- 
sive of  Granada,  was  the  smallest ;  Tarraconensis,  which 
embraced  Hither  Spain  and  the  interior  and  all  the  north, 
was  much  the  largest    Lusitania  corresponds  to  modem 

lEmarits,  fh>m  "emeriti,"  ebldien  whoee  term  of  service  had 
eacpiied, — ^ia  twA,  "  veteniu  from  the  legione." 


Portugal  The  centres  of  administration  were — ^f  or  Tarra- 
conensLB^  Tarroco;  for  Bastica,  Gorduba;  f or  Lusitania^ 
Emerita  Augusta.  We  may  see^  in  part,  on  what  prin- 
ciples this  division  of  the  country  was  adopted.  Lusitania 
and  Beetica  had  tolerably  distinct  features,  the  latter 
having  been  from  the  earliest  times  the  most  civilized  and 
the  most  tractable  district  of  Spain.  North  of  the  Tagns 
came  a  much  wilder  region,  the  home  of  excitable  and 
warlike  tribes;  this  in  great  part,  so  as  to  include  the 
country  of  the  Geltiberi,  was  thrown  into  Tarraconensis, 
which,  and  also  Lusitania,  were  under  the  empire 
"  GsBsaris  provincin,"  the  governors  of  them  being  nomin- 
ated by  the  emperor.  The  smaller  and  quieter  province 
of  Beetica  was  a  "  senate's  province  ";  and  its  finances  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  old  republican  official  known  as  a 
'*  qusastor."  The  governor  of  Tarraconensis  seems  to  have 
held  decidedly  the  first  position  in  the  country ;  he  had  as 
a  matter  of  course  the  greater  part  of  the  army  under  his 
command,  and  he  was  usually,  it  may  be  presumed,  an 
ex-consuL  The  governorship,  indeed,  of  this  province 
must  have  been  one  of  the  best  appointments  in  the 
emperors'  gift 

Under  the  empire  Spain  was  divided  for  the  general 
purposes  included  under  the  head  of  local  administration 
mto  fourteen  "  conventus,"  that  is,  provincial  parliaments 
or  assemblies  made  up  of  a  union  or  -combination  of  so 
many  communities  or  townships.  The  town  or  dty  which 
was  the  centre  of  each  "conventus"  was  the  place  where 
justice  was  administered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district^ 
and  "would,  so  far,  answer  to  our  assise-town.  In  Tarra- 
conensis there  were  seven  of  these  '*  conventus^" — ^Tarraoo^ 
New  Garthage^  and  Gsesar  Augusta  being  the  chief ;  in 
Bntica,  four,— -Gades  and  Gorduba  being  of  the  number ; 
in  Lusitania^  the  least  populous  and  civilfeed  district^  three 
— Emerita  Augusta  the  principal,  Pftz  Julia,  perhaps  the 
modern  Bcja,  and  Scalabis  not  tar  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus.  EEmy  (the  elder),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  details,  enumerates  360  cities  in  Spain  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian.  These  included  every  variety  of  township, — 
the  "colonia"  which  originated  In  a  camp  or  a  settlement 
granted  to  old  soldiers,  the  town  whose  inhabitants  had 
all  been  made  Boman  citizens  in  the  f  uUest  sense  ("  muni- 
cipium "  in  Boman  phrase,  under  the  empire),  the  town 
that  had  the  inferior  franchise  ("jus  Latii"),  the  "free 
town,"  which  might  at  any  time  have  its  freedom  taken 
from  it»  and  the  "  tributary  "  town  (**  civitas  stipendiaria"). 
Spain  presented  types  of  all  these  various  communities 
till  Vespasian,  it  is  said,  gave  them  all  the  "jus  Latii," 
which  opened  an  easy  door  for  the  provincials^  the  full 
privileges  of  citisen^p.  A  native-bom  Spaniard  might 
now  rise  to  the  imperial  dignity,  as  Tngan  did ;  and  the 
Spaniards  generally  must  have  felt  themselves  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Bomans. 

The  provincial  constitution  of  Spain  was  revised  and 
modified  to  some  extent  in  the  2d  century  in  the 
time,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Antonines  and  Hadrian.  The 
vast  and  unwieldy  province  of  Xarraconensis  was  sub- 
divided, and  the  divisions  distin^mshed  as  Gallncia  (the 
north-west),  Garthaginiensis  wita  New  Garthage  for  its 
capital,  TarraconensiB  (the  old  name  being  then  still 
retained  for  one  division)  with  Gaesar  Augusta  for  its 
capital,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  which  had  always  been 
regarded  as  Spanish  territory.  Gonstantine  accepted  this 
arrangement,  including,  however,  in  it  a  strip  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  part  of  the  old  Mauritania^  which, 
from  an  ancient  Moorish  town.  Tinge  (Tangier),  took  the 
name  of  Tingitana  among  the  later  Boman  provinces. 

Spain  in  256  a.d.  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the 
Franks;  Tarraco  was  almost  destroyed,  and  several 
flourishing  towns  reduced  to  mere  viUages.    It  wae^  how- 
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ever,  but  a  passing  storm, — the  only  interfnption,  in  fact, 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  daring  400 
years.  With  the  departure  of  the  Franks  Spain  soon 
recovered  herself,  and  when  we  next  hear  of  her  early 
in  the  5th  century  we  find  commerce  and  civiliaition 
well  -established,  and  cities  ranking  among  the  finest  and 
richest  in  the  Boman  world.  In  409,  however,  the  year 
of  the  sack  of  Rome  under  Alaric,  a  tide  of  barbarism 
swept  over  the  country ;  Suevi,  Alani,  Vandals  "ravaged," 
says  a  writer  of  the  time,  quoted  by  Gibbon  (ch.  31), 
"  with  equal  fury  the  cities  and  the  open  country.*'  Spain, 
long  BO  quiet  and  prosperous,  was  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  misery.  At  this  point  the  precise  order 
of  events  is  not  quite  clearly  ascertainable.  It  seems  that 
in414or415a  Yisigothic  host  entered  Spain  under  their 
king,  Ataulphus,  Alaric's  successor  by  election,  who  had 
married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  emperor  of  the 
West,  son  of  the  great  Theodosius.  Ataulphus  was  now 
Rome's  ally,  and  fought  as  her  champion  in  Spain  against 
Suevi  and  Vandals.  A  new  era  seemed  to  have  opened, 
and  wo  may  see  in  this  alliance  a  prophecy  of  the  ultimate 
fusion  of  Latin  and  German  peoples, — the  beginnings,  in 
fact,  of  the  modem  world.  To  Ataulphus,  who  was 
murdered  at  hia  new  capital'  Barcelona,  succeeded  after  a 
brief  interval  in  415  AYalia,  a  warlike  and  ambitious  chief, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  Visigothic  or 
West-Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Roman  province.  Walia  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Honorius,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
brave  Goths,  in  a  three  years'  war  he  destroyed  or  drove 
into  remote  corners  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Vandals, 
Alani,  and  Suevi  that  had  settled  down  in  the  country. 
Spain,  thus  reconquered,  wt3  nominally  subject  to  Rome, 
but  soon  became  really  independent  and  began  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

Sbotion  II.— Spain  ttndeb  the  Wist-Gothb. 

The  West-Gothic  or  Visigothio  kingdom  in  Spain, 
founded  by  Walia,  lasted  for  nearly  thre»  centuries,  from 
418  to  711,  when  it  fell  before  the  Arab  or  Saracen  inva- 
sion. Toulouse  was  its  headquarters ;  here  was  held  the 
court  of  the  West-Gothic  kings,  while  Toledo  became  the 
centre  of  administration  for  Spain.  The  relations  of  the 
Wcjit-Goths  with  Borne  varied  from  time  to  time :  some- 
times they  were  her  friendly  allies,  sometimes,  nominally 
at  least,  her  dependants ;  sometimes  they  rose  in  revolt  and 
were  her  open  enemies.  Walia,  after  his  victories  in  Spain, 
professed  to  restore  the  country  as  once  more  a  Boman  pro- 
vince to  the  rule  of  the-  emperor  Honorius,  and  again  we 
hear  of  the  oppressions  of  imi)erial  officers  and  functionaries, 
which  seem  to  have  been  even  more  intolerable  to  the 
Spaniards  than  the  strifes  and  wars  of  Vandals,  Alani,  and 
Suevi  Nor  were  these  troubles  finally  ended ;  Walia  had 
by  no  means  thoroughly  consolidated  his  conquests ;  and 
the  West-Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  firmly  established  till  the  6th  century.  In  northern 
Spain,  in  Qalicia  more  'esi)6cially,  the  Vandals  and  Suevi 
still  had  settlements,  and  were  quarrelsome  neighbours. 
In  428  they  routed  an  allied  army  of  Bomans  and  Goths, 
and  overran  the  southern  districts,  plundering  some  of  the 
chief  cities  on  the  coast  before  they  quitted  the  country 
for  Africa  under  their  king,  the  famous  and  savage  Gen- 
eeric.  The  Suevi  yet  remained,  but  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Bomauized  Spanish  provincials  of  the  southern  cities, 
who  felt  themselves  threatened  with  utter  extinction  by 
these  barbarians,  Bome  offered  its  intervention,  which  was 
effectually  carried  out  by  the  king  of  the  West-Goths, 
Theodoric  II.,  grandson  of  Alaric.  Crossing  the  Pyrenees 
in  456,  as  Home's  representative  and  ally^  Theodoric  crushed 
the  Suevi  by  a  dedsive  victory  in  the  north-weet  of  Spain, 


near  Astorga.    It  wonid  seem  that  from  this  time  Utt 
Saevio  power  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  Galieia^ 
which  bscame  in  fact  a  mere  dependency  of  the  West- 
Gothic    kingdom.      Theodoric's    victories,   so    far    from 
strengthening  Bome's  hold  on  Spain,  greatly  weakened  it ; 
and  this  was  what  he  himself  really  intended.     He  did 
not  even  make  a  pretence  of  restoring  the  country  to  the 
imperial  rule.     His  brothar  and  successor  Euric^  (466-485) 
persistently  defied    the  empire,   completing  Theodoric's 
work,   and  establishing  by  further  successes  in  Spain, 
carried  into  its  remotest  western  districts,  the  Weet-Gothic 
kingdom  in  that  country  in  full  and  avowed  independence. 
Euric  was  something  more  than  a  sucoeasful  warrior :  he 
aspired  to  be  a  legislator,  and  he  had  the  "  customs  of  the 
Ooths"  recorded  in   writing  and  embodied  in  a  oodew 
The  work  was  continued  by  his  successor  Alario  IL  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century,  under  the  superintendence 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  and  it  was  based  mainly 
on  what  was  known  as  the  Theodosian  code  (see  Brstz- 
A&IUH  ALABiCANTTiff).     The  result  was  that  a  thoroughly 
Boman  character  was  impressed  on  the  West-Gothic  legis- 
lation, and  that  Boman  institutions,  ideas,  and  manners 
long  survived  in  Spain.     With  the  conversion  of  the  West- 
Goths  from  Arianism  to  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  latter 
part  o£  the  6  th  century,  under  their  king  Becared  (586— 
589),  came  in  new  infiuences  and  a  great  accession  of 
power  to  the  ecclesiastics.     Becared  was  the  first  Catholic 
king  of  Spain.     With  the  zeal  of  a  convert  he  set  himself 
to  root  out  Arianism,  burning  Arian  books  of  theology  and 
frightening  his  Arian  bishops  into  the  profession  of  the 
Catholic  belief.     He  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  suo- 
cessful,  and  richly  endowed  churches  and  monasteries  grew 
up  in  every  part  of  Spain.     Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
acknowledged  the  good  work  of  Becared  by  a  gift  of 
sacred  relics.     Unhappily  the  seeds  of  bigotry  and  religioua 
intolerance  had  been  sown,  and  with  the  bc^nning  of  the 
7th  century  came  a  savage  persecution  oi  the  Jews,  multi* 
tudes  of  whom  had  long  been  set  lied  in  Spain  and  had 
thriven,  as  elsewhere,  by  trade  and  industry.     The  Jew 
up  to  this  time  seems  to  have  found  in  Spain  a  particularly 
safe  and  comfortable  home.     Now,  at  the  instance  of  a 
West- Gothic  king,  he  was  so  cruelly'  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted that  even  the  Catholic  clergy  interposed  to  some 
extent  on  his  behalf.     A  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
entire  Jewish  community  was  promulgated  on  one  oocasioQ 
with  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Toledo;  but  the  Jew 
still  held  his  ground  in  Spain  and  prospmd  and  grew 
rich,  and  his  presence  in  Uie  country  contributed  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  Arab  conquest  in  the  next  century. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  we  may  note  elective' 
monarchy,  the  great  and  indeed  ovenhadowing  power 
of  the  church,  an  aristocracy  which  had  in  its  hands  a 
very  large  part  of  the  administration,  a  uniform  code  of 
laws  for  all  Spaniards,  with  both  a  distinctly  Roman  and 
ecclesiastical  impress  on  it.  The  church  on  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  the  guiding  spirit,  and  "the  Spanish 
bishops  and  clergy  were  held  in  high  esteem  for  their 
learning  and  virtue.  It  was  they  who  mainly  inspired 
the  legislation  of  the  great  national  councils  of  Toledo, 
which  to  the  West-Goths  of  Spain  were  what  the  Witen&- 
gemot  was  to  our  Saxon  ancestors.  The  church  was  the 
centre  round  which  the  whole  of  society  moved.  In  this 
fact  we  see  foreshadowed  much  of  the  future  of  Spanish 
history,  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastics,  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  Inquisition.     It  had  from  the  first  its  evil 


1  Eorio  is  B«id  to  hare  Mjawlniited  his  brother  Theodorio. 

*  Ninttty  thousand  Jwn  were  compelled  to  receiTe  baptism  (Qibboa'a 
DecUru  and  FaU,  ch.  87). 

*  Limited,  however,  to  pare  Gothiq  blood, 
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sido  in  tendencies  to  bigotry  aiid  persecution,  but  it  was 
it  the  same  time  tbo  laeand  of  giriug  Spain  laws  very  far 
above  the  average  ideas  of  a  barbaron?  people, — laws  indeed 
which  in  many  respects  were  rational,  hnmane,  enlightened, 
often  combining  the  wi^^dom  of  old  Rouie  with  the  kindly 
spirit  of  Christianity.  The  We&t-Gothic  code  recognized 
the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  such  bar- 
barloms  as  the  a-'sesdmeut  of  a  man's  value  according  to 
his  rank  and  po.-itioa,  or  judicial  combat  or  trial  by  ordeal, 
find  no  place  in  it.  It  had  certainly  great  merits;  its 
weaknei»s  aeenxn  to  have  been  in  leaving  too  much  dcope 
on  one  side  to  the  king,  on  the  other  to  the  clergy. 
Between  the  royal  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers  individual 
freedom  was  liable  to  disappear.  There  was  a  danger, 
too,  of  human  thought  and  sjieculation  behig  wholly 
absorbed  into  thtology.  In  anything  like  general  litersr 
ture  Spain  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  poor  during  this 
period,  Avhile  among  her  neighbours  in  the  south  of  Qaul 
Greek  philosophy  was  a  fashionable  study,  testifying  to 
the  presence  of  cousiderable  intellectual  activity.  Spain 
under  its  We.>t-Gothic  kings  and  its  Catholic  clergy  may 
liave  been  a  fairly  well  governed  country,  but  long  before 
the  end  came  there  must  have  been  languor  and  decay 
amongst  its  people.  After  the  conquest  of  Africa  by 
Belisarius  for  the  emperor  Justinian,  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  couutry  uiight  be  once  again  annexed  to  the 
empire  as  a  province  ;  and  an  un.«ucce.s.sful  candidate  for 
the  throne, — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  elective, — 
went  aofur  as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  actually 
to  code  to  the  troops  of  the  empire  several  towns  on  the 
^lediterranean  coast.  That  a  Gothic  king  should  con- 
descend to  ask  support  from  such  a  quarter,  and  allow 
himself  to  be  spoken  of  as  in  any  sense  the  empire's 
vaiyial,  marks  a  very  decided  decline  in  the  old  inde- 
jiendent  spirit  of  the  nation.  We  may  certainly  assume 
that  re(>c;ated  dis[»utes  as  to  the  royal  succession  had 
undermined  its  i>ower  for  resistance,  and  the  numerous 
and  not  \ery  wull  atfected  Jewish  colony  in  their  midst 
miut  have  been  a  permanent  source  of  danger.  By  the 
end  of  the  7th  century  northern  Africa  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  had  pa^fued  wholly  under  Saracenic  dominion. 
The  struggle  had  been  lon^  and  hard,  and  the  West- 
Gothic  kings,  who  had  recovered  the  towns  on  the 
southern  coasts,  and  even  made  some  small  conquests  on 
the  African  shores,  had  done  something  to  prolong  it ;  but 
in  710  a  little  band  of  Samcens  landed  unopposed  at 
Gibraltar,  returned  in  safety,  and  urged  their  brethren  at 
once  to  croM  the  sti-aits  and  take  possession  of  the 
country.  In  the  following  year  (711)  TArik,  at  the  head 
of  about  3000  Saiucen  volunteers,  entered  Spain.  A  great 
Gothic  army  under  Roderick,  "  the  last  of  the  Goths,"  was 
routed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xeres  on  the  Guadalete, 
and  the  Arab  or  Saracenic  conquest  of  Spain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north,  was 
accomplished  with  amazing  ea^  and  rapidity.  Anythbg 
like  a  vigorous  national  resistance  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  for  the  Spaniards,  enervated  as  they  were  by  long 
familiarity  with  Itoman  civilization.^  (w.  j.  a) 

SkcTION  hi. — !MEDIiFVAL  HiSTOlLY. 

The  Arab  inva.uon  of  Spain  had  been  intended  by  Mtisd, 
tbo  governor  of  Africa,  to  be  merely  a  plundering  raid 
(compare  Mohahmfdakism,  vol.  zvi.  p.  573).     A  single 

^  For  the  West-Oothio  kingdom  in  Spain,  Gibhon'j  Deditxe  and  Fail 
shoald  be  conralted,  ekapt«r«  81,  36,  37,  38,  41,  61.  In  note  122 
(ch.  3S)  he  remarks  on  ihe  obscurity  of  the  Kubject.  Spain  having  had 
tluring  tki«  period  no  chronicler  like  Bade  for  the  ^xonn  or  Gregory 
of  Toarii  for  the  Frauka.  Aa  to  the  TV  est-Gothio  Iaw»,  there  i4  a  c^ood 
deal  of  eaetly  aceeaiible  informatioa-  in  Guizot's  History  of  Civilisation^ 
WturenS,  6,  10,  11.  Compare  RoUAir  Law,  vol  xx.  p.  71S;  and 
£Ulio  Lav,  toL  zxi.  p.  216,  jecUon  (11). 


unexpected  succes?  turned  it  into  a  conquest  'TknV  had 
already  made  himself  master  of  Cordova  and  Toledo  when 
Miis^  arrived  from  Africa  and  rewarded  his  too  succer^cful 
lieutenant  by  consigning  him  to  prion.  But  his  military 
ability  was  too  valuable  to  be  dij>pensed  with,  and  ho  van 
speedily  released  to  aid  in  completing  the  conquest.  Within 
four  years  the  whole  Peninsula,  except  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  north,  had  submitted  to  the  invadertt.  ft 
was  now  Mi!isi's  turn  to  suffer  from  the  jealousy  of  his 
superior.  Recalled  to  Damascus  by  Walid,  he  arrived  jiut 
after  the  caliph's  death,  and  at  once  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  successor  SuleimAn.  His  sons,  who  had 
been  left  to  rule  in  Spain,  were  involved  in  his  disgrace, 
and  the  father  died  broken-hearted  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

Few  things  in  history  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
ease  with  which  Spain,  a  country  natui-ally  fitted  for 
defence,  was  subdued  by  a  mere  handful  of  invaders. 
The  usual  causes  assigned  are  the  misgovernment  of  the 
Visigoths,  the  excessive  influence  enjoyed  by  the  clerical 
caste,  internal  faction?  and  jealousiei>,  and  the  discontent 
of  numerous  classes,  and  e.specially  of  the  Jews.  All  of 
these  doubtless  co-operated  to  facilitate  the  conquest  and 
to  weaken  the  power  of  resistance,  but  the  real  cause  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  Visigoths  had  never  really 
amalgamated  with  the  conquered  population.  The  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  regarded  their  rulers  as  aliens,  and  had 
no  reason  to  resent  a  change  of  masters.  This  feeling 
was  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  their  new  conquerors. 
The  Arab  invasion  undoubtedly  brought  with  it  consider- 
able bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property,  but  it  was 
merciful  when  compared  with  the  previous  inroads  of 
the  German  tribes,  and  in  the  end  it  proved  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  curse  to  the  country.  To  all  who  submitted 
the  Arabs  left  their  laws  and  customs,  and  allowed  them 
to  be  administered  by  their  own  officials.  The  cultivation 
of  the  fields  was  left  to  the  natives,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  privileged  classes  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  small  hold- 
ings or  properties,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  agriculture  under  Arab  rule.  The 
slaves  found  their  lot  much  improved  under  a  religion 
which  taught  that  the  enfranchisement  of  a  slave  was  a 
meritorious  action.  The  Jews,  as  they  had  suffered  most 
under  the  Visigoths,  were  the  chief  gainers  from  a  con- 
quest which  they  had  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about 
But  nothing  was  so  influential  in  securing  ready  submission 
to  the  Arabs  as  their  tolerance  in  religious  matters.  Even 
the  most  bigoted  adherents  of  Islam  found  a  practical 
check  to  their  zeal  for  proselytism  in  the  loss  that  would 
accrue  to  the  exchequer.  The  Christians  had  to  pay  a 
poll-tax,  which  varied  according  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged.  All  property  was  subject  to  the  k/iardj\  a  tax 
proportioned  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  but  converts  to 
^lohammedanism  were  excused  from  the  poll-tax.  A  cleri- 
cal chronicler  of  the  8th  century,  while  bewailing  the  sub- 
jection of  Spain  to  an  alien  race,  says  nothing  against  the 
conquerors  as  the  professors  of  a  hostile  religion.  Ws 
silence  Li  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  haughty  tolerance 
of  the  Arabs. 

'As  time  went  on,  and  the  Arabs  felt  more  secure  in 
their  position,  their  rule  became  not  unnaturally  harsher. 
Many  of  the  treaties  which  had  secured  favourable  terms 
to  the  conquered  were  broken,  and  the  Christians  were 
provoked  to  resistance  by  persecution.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  was  the  edict  making  circumcision  compulsory  for 
Christians  as  well  as  Moslems.  Greater  hardships  still 
were  endured  by  the  "renegades,"  most  of  whom  had 
embraced  Mohammedanism  from  a  desire  for  safety  or  for 
temporal  gain,  and  who  found  that  return  to  the  old  faith 
was  blocked  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  children  by 
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the  law  which  punished  a  perverted  Mussulman  with 
death.  At  the  same  time  their  social  position  was  intoler- 
able, and  they  were  excluded  from  all  lucrative  offices  and 
from  all  share  in  the  government.  Their  discontent  led 
to  numerous  apd  stubborn  rebellions,  but  they  belong  to 
a  later  period,  and  in  the  8th  century  the  chroniclers 
record  only  a  single  rising,  that  of  the  Christians  of  Beja, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  merely  the  tools  of  an 
ambitious  Arab  chieftain. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Arabs  that  they  succeeded  at 
first  in  conciliating  the  natives,  as  otherwise  their  rule  in 
the   Peninsula   would  have    been   short-lived.      Internal 
discord  offered  the  Christians  an  easy  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessful revolt  if  they  had  chosen  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
The  conquerors  were  united  by  religion  but  not  by  race. 
When  the  task  of  conquest  was  achieved,  and  the  need  for 
unity  was  removed  by  the  submission  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  natives,  quarrels  arose  between  the  various  races 
which  Kad  taken  part  in  the  invasion.     Besides  the  Arabs 
proper,  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  true  conquering 
race,  there  were  Berbers  or  Moors,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians. 
So  difficult  was  it  to  prevent  their  quarrels  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  subdivide  the  conquered  territory  and 
to  allot   separate   settlements   to  the   different   tribes,  a 
measure  which  only  tended  to  perpetuate  their  differences. 
Matters  were   made  worse   by   the   constant    efforts   of 
ambitious  chieftains  to  raise  themselves  to  power  or  to 
ruin  their  more  successful  equals.     The  first  forty  years  of 
Arab  rule  in  Spain  are  a  period  of  woeful  confusion,  and 
it  is  difficult  even  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  emirs 
who  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.     The  great 
empire  of  the  Arabs  began  to  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it 
had  reached  its  greatest  extent.     A  movement  whose  end 
was  conquest  began  to  fail  directly  it  ceased  to  conquer. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty  by  the  Abbasids 
was  a  proof  that  disorder  prevailed  at  the  centre.     The 
extremities    inevitably    displayed  the    same    symptoms. 
Each  new  caliph  sent  a  fresh  emir  to  Spain ;  the  governor 
of  Africa  claimed  to  interfere  in  the  affiEiirs  of  a  province 
which  had  been  conquered  by  one  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
the  native  chiefs  were  often  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  new 
ruler  whose  arrival  was  the  result  of  a  revolution  in  which 
they  had  no  share  and  which  they  would  have  prevented 
if  they  could.     A  capable  and  energetic  governor,  con- 
fronted with  internal  dissension  and  alnrajrs  dreading  the 
arrival  of  a  successor  to  supersede  him,  could  only  devise 
one-way  of  solving  the  problem.     The  Arabs  were  unable 
to  live  at  peace,  and  the  one  means  of  preventing  them 
from  warring  with  each  other  was  to  find  them  new  lands 
to  conquer.     Hence  came  the  frequent  invasions  of  Gaul, 
now  ruled  by  the  degenerate  Merwings,  which  resulted 
in  the  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Se|)timania  and  Nar- 
bonne,  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  subject  the  whole  of 
western  Europe  to  the  successor  of  Mohammed.     But  the 
battles  of  Toulouse  (721)  and  of  Tours  (732)  checked  the 
advance  of  the  Moslems,  and  by  759  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  all  possessions  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
Thus  thrown  back  upon  the  peninsula,  it  seemed  probable 
that  their  empire  in  Spain  would  speedily  succumb  to  the 
disruptive  forces  which  had  no  longer  any  external  outlet 
From  this  fate  the  Arab  power  was  saved  by  *Abd  al- 
Bahmin  (Abderame),  the  one  survivor  of  the  Omayyad 
dynasty,  who  succeeded  after  a  long  series  of  romantic 
adventures  in  escaping  from  the  general  massacre  of  his 
family  (see  vol.  xvL  p.  578).    His  arrival  in  the  Peninsula 
was  welcomed  by  those  Arab  chieftains  who  had  ends  of 
their  own  to  gain  or  who  saw  how  impossible  it  was  for 
Spain  to  be  ruled  from  a  distant  centre  like  Damascus  or 
Baghdad.    The  resistance  of  the  Abbasid  emirs,  Ytlsuf  and 
*A11_  b.  Mo^hith,  wag  overcome,  and  'Abd  al-Rahmdn  was 


enabled  to  found  a  new  Omayyad  dynasty  at  Cordova. 
He  and  his  immediate  successors  seem  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  the  title  of  emir,  but  all  connexion  vriih 
the  eastern  caliphate  was  cut  off,  and  Spain  became  inde- 
pendent under  its  new  rulers.  The  reign  of  *Abd  al- 
Rahmdn  I.  was  spent  in  almost  constant  warfare.  No 
sooner  had  he  reduced  the  southern  provinces  than  a  revolt 
broke  out  in  Saragossa  under  Hosein  b.  Yahya.  Driven 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  raised  the  black  standard  of  the 
Abbasid  caliph,  Hosein  fled  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
and  implored  his  assistance.  The  Prankish  army  restored 
Hosein  to  power,  but  on  its  return  was  almost  destroyed  by 
the  Basque  mountaineers  in  the  famous  valley  of  Ronccs- 
valles  (778).  After  a  siege  of  two  years  Saragossa  was 
taken,  Hosein  was  put  to  death  as  a  rebel,  and  the  whole 
country  up  to  the  Pyrenees  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  Omayyad.  A  formidable  rising  of  the  sons  of  Yi!i8uf 
was  put  down  in  786,  and  'Abd  al-Rahmdn  was  enabled  to 
devote  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  the  arts  of  peace 
and  to  the  construction  of  his  famous  mosque  at  Cordova. 
Before  his  death  he  settled  the  succession  on  his  third  sod, 
Hishim,  who  had  been  born  in  Spain,  and  compelled  his 
followers  and  his  elder  sons  to  swear  fealty.      ' 

Hishdm's  reign,  which  lasted  only  eight  years  (788- 
796),  was  comparatively  uneventful.  He  was  successful 
in  foiling  the  attempt  of  his  elder  brothers  to  seize  the 
throne,  but  a  projected  invasion  of  Gaul  was  repulsed  by 
the  courage  of  the  count  of  Toulouse.  Hisham  was  a 
devotee, — strict  in  the  performance  of  religious  duties  and 
absorbed  in  works  of  charity.  He  completed  the  moeque 
which  his  father  had  begun,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
Cordova  the  educational  centre  of  Islam.  His  son  and 
successor,  Al-Hakam,  was  of  a  very  different  temperament. 
With  a  keen  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  Al-Hakam 
disregarded  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  which  forbade  the 
use  of  wine,  and  his  lax  practices  irritated  the  faWis, 
the  **  scribes  **  of  Mohammedanism.  The  inability  oi  the 
Arabs  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  life  of  peace  found  expres- 
sion in  a  number  of  isolated  risings,  of  which  the  moat 
notable  took  place  in  Toledo  and  Cordova.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Toledo  had  never  forgotten  that  their  city  had 
once  been  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  most  of  them  belonged 
to  the  class  of  '*  renegades,"  who  had  no  real  attachment 
to  the  dominant  faith.  Al-Hakam  determined  to  suppress 
their  discontent  by  a  notable  act  of  cruel  treachery. 
Feigning  the  most  complete  goodwill,  he  invited  the  chief  " 
citizens  to  a  banquet  in  honour  of  the  presence  of  his  son 
in  Toledo.  As  they  entered  the  door  they  were  conducted 
to  an  inner  chamber  and  massacred  by  a  band  of  assassins. 
More  than  seven  hundred  are  said  to  have  perished  on  this 
**  day  of  the  fosse"  (807),  and  the  citizens,  deprived  of  their 
leaders,  submitted  with  the  torpor  of  despair.  The  fate  of 
Toledo  terrified  the  Cordovans,  and  postponed  their  rising 
for  seven  years.  But  in  814  the  murder  of  a  blacksmith 
by  one  of  Al-Hakam's  bodyguard  provoked  a  terrible 
outbreak.  Besieged  in  his  pidace  by  the  infuriated  mob, 
Al-Hakam  •  only  escaped  death  by  his  own  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  A  detachment  of  his  guard  was  sent 
to  fire  the  houses  of  the  citizens ;  the  mob  hurried  off  to 
save  their  families  and  goods;  and  a  sudden  charge  of  the 
emir  and  his  soldiers  threw  them  into  complete  disorder. 
With  politic  severity  Al-Hakam  destroyed  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  city  and  condemned  all  the  inhabitants  to  exile. 
Part  of  them  found  a  new  home  in  Africa,  but  others, 
after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Alexandria,  conquered  Crete, 
where  they  founded  a  dynasty,  which  lasted  till  961,  when 
the  island  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks.  The  fciWuy  the 
real  instigators  of  the  rebellion,  were  treated  with  con- 
spicuous leniency,  and  their  leader,  Tallil^j^was  _  eveii 
admitted  to  Al-Hakam's  favour. ' 
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J.  By  the  end  of  the  8th  century  it  had  become  evident 
that  the  Arabs  had  committed  a  great  error  in  not  reduc- 
ing the  whole  Peninsula,  and  that  the  contemptuous 
indifference  with  which  they  had  left  the  northern 
mountains  to  a  handful  of  refugees  was  destined  to  bring 
its  own  punishment.  The  early  history  of  the  Christian 
states  of  Spain  is  wrapped  in  a  mist  of  fable  and  legend, 
but  it  is  not  hard  to  disceru  the  main  outlines.  A  scanty 
band  of  warriors,  headed  by  Pelayo,  probably  a  member 
of  the  Yisigothic  royal  family,  found  refuge  in  the  cave  of 
Covadonga,  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias. 
Their  own  bravery  and  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
enabled  them  to  hold  their  own,  and  they  became  the 
rallying  point  for  all  who  preferred  a  life  of  hardship  to 
slavish  submission.  The  formation  of  a  Christian  kingdom 
was  the  work  of  Pelayo's  grandson,  Alfonso  L,  who  seized 
the  opportunity  when  the  Arabs  were  occupied  in  the 
disputes  atteucQng  the  accession  of  'Abd  al-RahmAn  I. 
After  driving  the  Berbers  from  Galicia,  Alfonso  advanced 
with  his  victorious  troops  as  far  as  the  Douro.  But  he 
had  not  followers  enough  to  colonize  the  conquered 
territory,  and  contented  himself  with  the  northern 
districts,  leaving  a  desert  to  form  a  natural  boundary 
between  himself  and  the  Moors.  Alfonso's  son  and 
successor,  Fruela  L  (765-775),  fixed  his  capit&I  at  Oviedo, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied  with  the 
suppression  of  internal  disorders,  and  he  ultimately  fell 
a  victim  to  assassination.  His  throne  was  successfully 
usurped  by  his  cousin  Aurelia  and  his  nephew  Silo, 
both  of  whom  sought  security  against  domestic  enemies  in 
an  alliance  with  *Abd  al-RahmAn.  On  the  death  of  Silo 
(784)  a  party  among  the  nobles  elected  Fruela's  son, 
Alfonso  IL,  but  for  six  years  the  western  half  of  the 
kingdom  obeyed  a  bastard  son  of  Alfonso  L  by  a  Moorish 
captive,  nicknamed  from  his  origin  £1  Maurecato.  Under 
Alfonso  the  Chaste,  whose  long  reign  lasted  till  842,  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Oviedo  was  firmly  established.  It 
is  impossible  to  find  any  accurate  account  of  his  achieve- 
ments. The  monkish  chroniclers  are  hardly  trustworthy 
authorities  for  military  history,  and  they  prefer  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  more  congenial  subject  of  the  found- 
ing and  endowment  of  churches.  The  discovery  of  the 
pretended  tomb  of  St  James  at  Compoetella  is  in  their 
eyes  the  greatest  event  of  the  reign,  and  it  tmdoubtedly 
aided  to  give  a  religious  character  to  the  war  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  great  crusade  of  the  west.    • 

Alfonso  IL's  reign  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
another  Christian  state  in  Spain.  Charles  the  Great  had 
been  too  much  occupied  elsewhere  to  avenge  the  great 
disaster  at  Roncesvalles,  but  he  was  only  waiting  for  his 
opportunity.  This  was  offered  in  800  by  the  treachery  of 
another  governor  of  Saragossa,  who  had  revolted  against 
Al-Hakam  and  sought  assistance  from  the  Franks. 
Charles  himself  was  on  his  way  to  Italy  to  assume  the 
imperial  crown,  but  he  sent  his  son  Louis  across  the 
Pyrenees.  In  his  first  campaign  Louis  reached  the  Ebro, 
but  he  had  to  return  in  801  to  vanquish  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  Barcelona.  The  administration  of  the 
*'  Spanish  mark  "  was  entrusted  to  Bera,  a  man  of  Gothic 
-descent^  who  proved  fully  capable  of  the  task  imposed 
upon  him.  The  attacks  of  the  Arabs  were  repulsed^  and 
their  last  possessions  beyond  the  Ebro  were  lost  in  811, 
vrhen  Tortosa,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  succumbed  to  the 
forces  which  Louis  the  Pious  had  again  led  over  the 
mountains.  Henceforth  the  province  was  ruled  by  the 
counts  of  Barcelona,  as  representatives  of  the  Frankish 
kings. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  frequent  transitions,  it  will  be 
best 'to  sketch  in  advance  the  main  outlines  of  the  history 
^f  the  Christian  stales  down  to  the  formation  of  the  three 


kingdoms  of  Aragon,  Castile,  and  Kavarre,  leaving  their 
relations  with  the  Moors  to  be  narrated  in  connexion  with 
the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  It  is  impossible  to  do  much 
more  than  trace  the  dynastic  and  geographical  changes,  as 
their  mutual  quarrels  are  intricate  and  wearisome,  and  of 
little  importance  except  as  prolonging'  the  rule  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  Peninsula.  The  county  of  Barcelona  may  be 
dismissed  with  a  few  words.  It  continued  for  some  time  2 
to  be  subject  to  Frankish  suzerainty,  and  it  suffered  from  Y 
the  disorders  that  followed  the  break-up  of  Charles  the  t^ 
Great's  empire.  Bera,  its  first  count,  was  exiled,  and  his  o 
successor,  Bernhard,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the' 
intrigues  of  that  troubled  period.  At  one  moment  he 
added  Septimania  to  the  Spanish  mark,  at  another  he  was 
disgraced  and  exiled ;  and  finally  he  was  treacherously 
murdered.  In  the  later  j^art  of  the  9th  century  all 
connexion  with  Septimania  was  cut  off,  and  Wilfrid  the 
Hairy  (d.  907)  was  able  to  make  the  county  hereditary 
in  his  family.  With  its  mixed  population  and  its  long 
line  of  coast  the  county  of  Barcelona,  or  Catalonia  as 
it  came  to  be  called,  was  more  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
Gaul  than  of  Spain.  Berengar  I.  annexed  the  county  of 
Carcassonne  and  other  districts  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
(about  1050-1076),  and  Berengar  IIL  (1092-1131) 
obtained  Provence  by  marriage.  On  the  hitter's  death 
Catalonia  and  the  transmontane  territories  were  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  and  in  1150  Berengar  lY.,  by 
marriage  with  Queen  Petronilla,  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  with  which  Catalonia  was  henceforth  united. 

The  history  of  Oviedo  is  more  important  and  more 
complicated.  Alfonso  II. 's  successors,  Ramiro  I.  (842- 
850)  and  Ordofio  L  (850-866),  had  to  contend  both  with 
the  great  nobles,  who  aimed  at  independence,  and  with 
the  Basques,  who  had  never  learnt  to  submit  to  orderly 
rule.  Alfonso  III.,  in  a  long  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years 
(866-910),  won  the  title  of  "The  Great  "from  the  sue 
cess  which  attended  his  arms.  While  his  plundering 
raids  extended  as  far  as  Coimbra  and  Lisbon,  he  really 
advanced  his  frontiers  to  the  Douro,  and  in  order  to  defend 
these  more  exposed  territories  he  transferred  his  capital 
from  Oviedo  to  Leon,  on  the  further  side  of  the  mountains. 
In  accordance  with  the  universal  custom  of  the  Germans, 
Alfonso  divided  his  territories  among  his  three  sons, 
Garcia  receiving  the  southern  districts  with  Leon  as  a 
.capital,  Ordono  II.  western  Galicia,  and  FrueU  IL  the 
original  district  round  Oviedo.  In  931,  however,  the 
kingdom  was  again  united  under  Bamiro  II.,  a  scpi  of 
Ordofio  n.,  and  henceforth  called  after  the  new  capital, 
Leon.  Under  Ramiro,  a  great  warrior  against  the  Arabs, 
we  first  hear  of  a  district  that  was  destined  to  become  the 
most  important  in  Spain.  The  border  territory,  a  march 
to  the  south-east  of  Leon,  previously  Bardulia,  was  now 
known  as  Castile,  from  the  number  of  castles  that  had 
been  raised  to  hold  it  against  the  infidela  Its  count, 
Fernan  Gonzales,  was  the  most  powerful  noble  in  the 
kingdom  *  of  Leon,  and  sought  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent. Ramiro  reduced  him  to  submission  and  then 
bound  hkn  to  his  side  by  marrying  his  eldest  son  to  the 
count's  daughter.  Ordofio  IIL  (950-957)  sought  to 
emulate  his  father's  achievements  against  the  Arabs,  but 
was  hampered  by  the  revolt  of  his  brother  Sancho  and 
his  father-in-law  Fernan  Gonzales.  SanchO  I.  (957-966) 
found  an  enemy  in  his  recent  ally,  who  attempted  to 
place  a  rival  king  upon  the  throne,  and  he  could  only 
procure  restoration  to  his  kingdom  by  an  alliance  with 
the  caliph  of  Cordova.  This  alliance  lasted  during  the 
minority  of  his,  son,  Ramiro  III.  (966-982),  who  was 
deposed  by  the  malcontent  nobles  in  favour  of  his  uncle, 
Bermudo  IL  (982-999).  The  latter,  too  mild  a  ruler  for 
such  troubled  times,  had  a  hard  struggle  against  domestic 
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treacheiy  and  foreign  enemies,  and  left  a  desolate  kingdom 
to  his  son  Alfonso  Y.  Alfonso  succeeded  in  restoring 
order,  and  to  his  reign  are  attributed  the  most  important 
of  theyiMTCM,  on  which  were  based  the  local  institutions 
of  his  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  a  new  kingdom  had  sprung  up  to  the  east 
of  Leon,  which  for  a  time  seemed  Ukely  to  become  the 
chief  state  of  Christian  Spain.  The  district  in  the  western 
Pyrenees  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  the  most 
defensible  position  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was  there  that 
the  Basques  had  held  out  against  the  Qerman  invaders, 
and  that  the  Suevi  had  found  a  refuge  from  the  Visigoths. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Moslems  and  of  the  Franks  had 
been  in  turn  coknowledged,  but  had  never  been  more 
than  nominal  About  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century 
Sancho  founded  here  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  he 
succeeded  in  extending  his  rule  as  far  as  the  lower  Ebro. 
His  means  of  dof  )nce  were  primitive  but  efficient  When 
attacked  by  tLe  infidels  in  overwhelming  numbers  he 
retired  to  the  hoaccessible  mountains,  and  recovered  the 
lost  ground  as  ioon  as  the  enemy  had  turned  his  back. 
His 'grandson,  Sancho  the  Great  (970-1035),  profited  by 
the  disasters  which  befel  Leon.  He  married  the  sister  of 
Garcia,  count  of  Castile,  and  when  his  brother-in-law  fell 
a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
avenge  his  death  by  annexing  the  northern  portion  of  his 
country.  In  103  i  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  Bermudo  IIL 
(1028-1037),  the  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  Y.,  and 
conquered  eastern  Leon  as  far  as  the  river  Cea.  More 
important  still  were  his  acquisitions  in  the  south-east  of 
Navarre.  Partly  by  marriage  connexions,  and  partly  by 
the  sword,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  counties  of 
Aragon,  Sobrarbe,  and  Bibagor9a,  which  had  for  years 
been  struggling  to  maintain  their  independence  against 
the  Mussulman  govemor  of  Saragossa.  These  consider- 
able territories  Sancho  divided  on  hid  death  (1035)  among 
his  four  sons,  and  the  division  is  an  important  event  in 
the  history  of  Spain.  Garcia,  the  eldest,  received  Navarre, 
with  a  small  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro; 
Ferdinand,  the  second  son,  obtained  Castile,,  with  the 
addition  of  the  district  of  Palencia,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  Leon;  the  counties  of  Bibagorga  and 
Sobrarbe  passed  to  Gonzalo,  and  that  of  Aragon  to 
Ramiro,  a  bastard. 

The  death  of  Sancho  the  Great  peemed  to  offer  Bermudo. 
in.  an  opportunity  for  recovering  his  lost  territories,  and 
he  at  once  collected  his  forces  to  attack  Ferdinand.  In  a 
pitched  battle  near  the  river  Carrion,  Bermudo  was 
defeated  and  killed,  and  the  conqueror  at  once  annexed 
Leon  with  its  dependencied—Galicia  and  Asturias — to  his 
new  kingdom  of  Castile  (1037).  The  eldest  brother, 
Garcia,  resented  a  change  which  threatened  to  deprive 
Navarre  of  the  pre-eminence  which  it  had  enjoyed  under 
his  father.  To  gratify  hid  jealousy  he  did  not  scruple 
to  ally  himself  with  the  emirs  of  Saragossa  and  Tudela. 
But  in  the  battle  of  Atapuerca  (1054)  the  unnatural 
coalition  was  defeated,  Garcia  lost  his  life  on  the  field, 
and  Ferdinand  added  to  Castile  the  district  on  the  right 
of  the  Ebro,  leaving  the  rest  of  Navarre  to  his  nephew, 
Sancho  lY.  .  Meanwhile  Bamiro,  equally  ambitious  and 
successful,  got  rid  of  his  brother  Gonzales,  and  seized 
upon  Sobrarbe  and  Bibagorga  to  form,  with  his  own 
inheritance,  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  Henceforth  the 
history  of  Christian  Spain  centres  round  the  two  great 
states  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Leon,  much  to  the  diie^B^ust 
of  its  inhabitants,  becomes  a  province  of  the  former,  and 
Navarre  is  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  independence  by 
its  more  powerful  neighbour.  , 

We  must  now  return  to  the  history"  of  the  Arabs. 
Under  *Abd  al-Rahm4n  IL  (822-852),  one  of  the  mildest 


and  most  cultivated  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty,  began  a 
period  of  disorder  and  anarchy  which  might  have  mined 
his  power  if  the  northern  states  had  been  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  iL  Toledo,  which  had  recovereil  its 
independence  soon  after  the  "  day  of  the  fosse,"  waj  not 
reduced  until  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  eight  yeais, 
and  then  its  fall  was  mainly  due  to  internal  quarrel'. 
More  serious  was  the  growing  spirit  of  insubordination 
among  the  Christian  population  of  the  south.  In  ppite  of 
the  tolerance  with  which  they  were  treated,  the  priests 
persisted  in  preaching  against  the  rule  of  the  infidel. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Eulogiud  and  hid  friend  Alvaro, 
a  fanatical  sect  was  formed  which  dough t  to  emulate  the 
glory  of  the  early  martyrs.  So  averde  it  ad  the  Govern- 
ment to  resort  to  persecution  that  it  was  only  by  publicly 
blaspheming  Mohammed  that  they  could  bring  themdelvea 
under  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Eleven  perdoud  were  put 
to  death  for  such  conduct,  who  are  celebrated  in  P^panisb 
histoiy  as  the  "martyrs  of  Cordova.''  [t  wad  in  vain 
that  the  moderate  party  denounced  their  conduct  as 
wanton  suicide;  the  enthusiasts  perdlsted  in  their  defiant 
conduct  Mohammed  (852-866),  sterner  and  more  nar- 
row-minded than  hid  predecedsor,  was  not  unwilling  to 
take  repressive  meadures,  and  the  excKiution  of  Eulogius, 
who  had  been  chosen  archbishop  of  Toledo,  seema  to  have 
checked  for  a  time  the  thirst  for  martyrdom.  But  the 
movement  had  succeeded  in  provoking  a  freling  of  dic*- 
trust  between  the  two  religions,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
return  to  the  old  attitude  of  easy  toleiunce.  The  *'  rene- 
gades" found  their  po<'ition  altered  for  the  worse,  and 
under  Mohammed  they  were  jealously  excluded  from  all 
the  higher  offices  of  state. 

A  series  of  revolts  showed  now  pi-evalent  was  the  feel- 
ing of  discontent  The  Gothic  family  of  Beiii-Ca^^*/,  which 
had  embraced  Mohammedanism  in  order  to  advance  itself, 
had  become  extremely  powerful  in  Aragon.  ^[lidi.  the 
head  of  this  family,  made  himself  master  of  Saragodsa, 
Tudela,  and  Huesca,  concluded  a  close  alliance  with 
Toledo,  which  had  again  recovered  its  independence,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  *'  third  king  in  Spain."  Miidil's  death 
in  862,  in  a  war  with  Ordouo  L  of  Oviedo,  enablod 
Mohammed  to  regain  Tudela  and  Saragops^a,  but  hiu 
troops  were  soon  expelled  by  Miis&'s  sons,  and  the  Bcnf- 
Casi,  with  the  help  of  Alfonso  IIL,  were  for  a  long  time 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the  emir.  About 
the  same  time  an  independent  state  was  formed  in  the 
west  by  Ibn-Merwdn,  a  renegade  of  MeriJa.  But  by  far 
the  most  formidable  of  these  ridings  was  that  of  *Omar  b. 
Hafstln,  who  began  as  a  brigand  in  the  mountain^*  of 
Andalusia,  but  whode  castle  at  Boba^tro  became  th«^ 
centre  of  all  the  dissatisfied  Christians  and  renogadc<>  of 
the  south.  Neither  Mohammed  nor  his  son  and  r<uccei<ctor 
Mondhir  (886-888)  could  reduce  thid  impregnable  fortress, 
and  for  years  *Omar  was  the  real  ruler  of  Andaludia.  Kla 
authority  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  emirs  had  ever 
been;  his  administration  of  judtice  was  rude  but  efficient; 
and  the  Arab  historians  maintain  that  a  girl  laden  with 
treasure  could  in  his  time  cross  the  mountains  in  nafety. 

The  premature  death  of  Mondhir,  a  brave  and  chivalroud 
prince,  gave  the  succession  to  his  brother  *Abdallah  (888- 
902),  who  adcended  the  throne  at  a  very  critical  moment 
Not  only  had  the  rising  of  the  Christians  and  renegaded 
assumed  an  almost  national  character,  but  the  Arab  nobles 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  disorder  to  assume 
the  independence  that  was  so  congenial  to  them.  *Abd- 
allah,  considering  the  latter  danger  the  more  formidable, 
sought  to  gain  over  the  Spaniards,  and  even  offered  Ibn 
Hafsdn  the  government  of  Regie,  on  condition  that  he 
would  acknowledge  himself  as  sovereign.  But  the 
negotiation  came  to  nothing,  and  the  only  result  was  to 
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provoke  the  indignation  of  his  otm  race  ftgainsfc  the  emir. 
Lackily  for  him  the  Spaniards  had  an  old  debt  to  pay  off 
against  the  Arabs,  who  had  long  treated  them  with 
insufferable  contempt.  In  various  districts  a  desperate 
civil  war  broke  out,  which  was  destructive  of  all  law  and 
order,  but  was  not  directly  aimed  against  the  central 
Government.  The  most  violent  struggle  '(vas  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Elvira,  where  for  a  time  the  natives  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  it  was  only  after  a  desperate  conflict  that 
the  Arab  domination  was  maintained  by  the  heroism  of 
two  successive  leaders,  Sauwar  and  Sa*fd.  In  Seville  a 
similar  contest  arose,  and  'Abdallah,  after  attempting  in 
vain  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  two  parties,  was  at 
last  compelled  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Arabs.  An 
insurrection,  in  which  the  life  of  Mohammed,  the  emir's 
eldest  son,  was  in  imminent  danger,  was  punished  with 
ruUiless  severity;  but  it  was  the  Arab  nobles  who  profited 
by  the  success  to  make  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the 
province.  The  central  authority  was  almost  powerless. 
Most  of  the  provincial  governors  had  thrown  off  all  con- 
nexion with  Cordova,  and  the  others  only  rendered 
obedience  when  it  was  convenient  to  themselves.  But  at 
the  moment  when  matters  seemed  at  their  worst  the  tide 
tamed.  In  890  'Abdallah  won  his  fintt  victory  over  Ibn- 
Hafsdn,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  he  gradu- 
ally recovered  power  in  the  revolted  provinces.  The 
work  was  continued  by  his  son  and  successor,  'Abd  al- 
Bahmin  (or  Abderame)  III.  (912-961),  the  greatest  of  the 
mlers  of  Cordova.  Under  this  prince,  who  at  last  assumed 
the  title  of  caliph,  the  unity  of  Mussulman  Spain  was  lor 
tiie  time  restored. 

Ko  sooner  had  *Abd  al-RahmAn  completed  the  first  part 
of  his  task  by  the  reduction  of  the  family  of  Ibn-Hafst^n 
than  he  found  himself  confronted  by  two  dangers.  Li 
Africa  the  Fatimites  were  establishing  a  great  empire, 
and  it  was  almost  certain  that  they  would  turn  their 
attention  to  Spain  as  soon  as  their  power  was  secure  In 
the  southern  continent.  In  the  north  the  Christian  states 
had  profited  by  the  long  anarchy  among  their  old  foes  and 
were  assuming  a  very  threatening  attitude.  Alfonso  III. 
had  moved  his  capital  across  the  mountains  to  Leon,  and 
Sancho  had  recently  created  .the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
As  regards  Africa,  *Abd  al-Kahman  contented  himself  with 
encouraging  and  subsidizing  the  princes  that  still  held 
oat  against  the  Fatimites,  and  with  obtaining  possession 
of  Ceuta,  so  as  to  have  complete  command  of  the  straits. 
The  northern  danger  was  the  more  pressing.  In  914 
Ordofio  n.  made  a  successful  raid  into  the  territory  of 
Merida,  and  two  years  later  he  defeated  the  army  which 
had  been  sent  to  avenge  the  insult.  Although  Merida 
had  not  yet  returned  to  submission,  *Abd  al-Hahmi.n  was 
determined  to  conciliate  his  subjects  by  proving  his  ability 
to  defend  them.  He  spared  no  pains  to  collect  a  magni- 
ficent army,  and  his  efforts  were  rewarded  in  918  by  a 
great  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  Leon  and 
Kavarre.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  successful 
campaigns,  in  the  course  of  which  he  penetrated  as  far 
as  Sancho's  capital,  Pamplona.  But  his  victories  brought 
him  little  beyond  glory  and  revenge.  As  soon  as  his 
troops  were  withdrawn,  the  enemy  showed  himself  to  be 
really  unconquered.  In  921  Ordono  is  said  to  have 
advanced  within  a  day's  journey  of  Cordova,  and  in  923 
Sancho  excited  a  panic  in  Mussulman  Spain  by  the  cap- 
tare  of  Yiguera.  But  the  disorders  in  I^on  that  followed 
Ordono  IIJb  death  were  a  great  blow  to  the  Christians, 
and  enabled  *Abd  al-Bahmin  to  complete  his  work  of 
internal  reorganizatij^n  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  resist- 
ing the  Fatimite  conquest  of  Mauretania.  On  the  death 
of  Sancho,  his  widow  Tota  recognized  the  caliph  as  snze- 
nin  of  Navarre^ 


In  his  hter  years  *Abd  al-BahmAn  was  loss  uniformly 
successful.  The  Arabs  were  disgu5ted  by  his  policy  bi 
excluding  the  nobles  from  all  sliaro  in  the  government 
and  of  filling  the  chief  offices  with  "Skvs,"  the  generic 
title  for  all  foreign  servants  of  the  court.  Bauiiro  IT. 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  unity  to  Leon,  and  resumed 
the  warlike  policy  of  his  predecessora.  In  939  he  inflicted 
a  serious  defeat  upon  the  army  of  the  caliph  at  Alhandega, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  following  up  his  victory  by 
a  quarrel  with  the  famous  count  of  cSidtile,  Fernan  Gon- 
zales. The  divisions  which  followed  Bamiro's  death  were 
an  additional  advantage  to  *Abd  al-Balimdn ;  and  in  960  he 
gained  the  mo»t  conspicuous  success  of  his  reign  when  his 
troops  restored  the  deposed  Sancho  I.  to  the  throne  of 
Leon.  This  was  almost  his  last  act,  as  he  died  in  October 
961. 

"  Among  the  Omayyad  princes  of  Spain  *Abd  al-Bahm4n 
in.  incontestably  holds  the  first  place.  His  achievements 
bordered  on  the  fabulous.  He  had  found  the  empire  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  divided  amongst  a  cro^  d 
of  chiefs  of  different  race,  exposed  to  constant  raids  from 
the  Christians  of  the  north,  and  on  the  verge  of  being 
absorbed  either  by  Leon  or  by  the  Fatimites.  In  spite 
of  innumerable  obstacles  he  had  saved  Andalusia  both 
from  itself  and  from  foreign  rule.  He  had  given  to  it 
internal  order  and  prosperity  and  the  consideration  and 
respect  of  foreigners.  He  found  the  treasury  in  disorder ; 
he  left  it  in  the  most  fl  mrishing  condition.  A  third  of 
I  ib^  annual  revenues^  whi;h  amounted  to  6,^45,000  pieces 
61  gold,  sufficed  for  the  ordinary  expenditure;  another 
ti  ird  was  kept  as  a  reserve ;  the  rest  was  devoted  to 
bi  tidings.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  equally 
pilsperous.  Agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  the  arts 
an  1  sciences,  flourished  together.  The  foreigner  was  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  scientific  system  of  irrigation,  which 
ga  ^  fertility  to  lands  that  appeared  most  unpromising. 
He  was  struck  by  the  perfect  order  which,  thanks  to  a 
vig)lant  police,  reigned  in  the  most  inaccessible  districts. 
Con  merce  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  customs, 
the  d  tties  on  imports  and  exports  constituted  the  most  con- 
aidera^Sle  part  of  the  revenue.  A  superb  navy  enabled  *Abd 
al-Bahu&n  to  dispute  vnth  the  Fatimites  the  empire  of  the 
Mediten^anean,  and  secured  him  in  the  possession  of  Ceuta, 
the  key  cf  Mauretania.  A  numerous  and  well-disciplitied 
army,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world,  gave  him  a  preponder- 
ance over  tie  Christians  of  the  north.  The  most  haughty 
sovereigns  we.^e  eager  for  his  alliance.  Ambassadors  were 
sent  to  him  by  ^he  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Genw'^any,  Italy,  and  France." — Dozy,  iii.  90. 
The  new  caliph,  »i-Hakam  IL  (961-976),  was  distin- 
guished  as  a  patron  of  literature  and  a  collector  of  books. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  his  library  was  reckoned  at 
400,000,  and  he  is  said  to  have  read  and  annotated 
them  all.  For  politics  he  had  comparatively  little  taste. 
NaturaUy  averse  to  war,  he  was  only  forced  into  hostilities 
by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  Sancho  I.  to  fulfil  the  treaty 
which  he  had  signed  on  his  restoration,  and  he  hastened 
to  conclude  peace  on  an  empty  renewal  of  the  treaty.  The 
disorders  which  arose  during  the  minority  of  Bamiro  III. 
put  an  end  to  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Leon,  and  the 
death  of  Fernan  Gonzales  in  970  removed  a  ruler  who  had 
always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  infidel  The  most 
notable  event  of  Al-Hakam's  reign  is  the  rise  to  infiuence 
of  a  man  who  was  destined  to  play  a  more  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  Spcdn  than  any  of  the  caliphs,  not  exclud- 
ing *Abd  al-Bahm4n  III.  Mohammed  Ibn-abi-*Amir  was 
the  descendant  of  a  family  which  had  long  been  distin- 
guished in  the  civil  administration,  but  had  never  been 
admitted  to  the  higher  nobility  of  the  sword.    From  his 
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earliest  JfOUtli  he  'wa&  inspired  with  the  thought  that  he 
was  destined  to  rule.  His  ability  and  the  favour  of 
Al-Hakam's  favourite  wife,  Sobh,  combined  to  bring  about 
his  speedy  advance,  and  by  the  time  of  the  caliph's  death 
he  held  a  high  office  in  the  court.  Al-Hakam  had  done  all 
in  hb  power  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  son  by  Sobh, 
Hishim,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  But  the  chief  eunuchs, 
dreading  the  influence  which  a  minority  would  give  to 
Mofhafi,  the  iiyib  or  chief  minister,  sought  to  give  the 
6rown  to  Moghira,  a  brother  ci  Al-Hakam.  With  the  help 
of  IbiL-abi-*Adiir.  Moshafi  defeated  the  plot;  Moghira  was 
put  to  death,  ana  Hish^m  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne. 
But  ho  never  really  ruled.  Ibn-abi-*Amir,  still  aided  by 
Sobh,  whose  lover  he  was  popularly  supposed  to  be,  gradu- 
ally rose  to  absolute  power.  Moshafi,  a  man  of  little  real 
ability,  was  charged  with  peculation  and  deposed,  and  his 
younger  rival  was  apix>inted  h4;if>  in  his  place.  To  free 
himself  from  all  danger  from  the  mob  at  Cordova,  the  all- 
powerful  minister  transferred  the  government  and  the 
court  to  ZahrA,  which  he  built  for  the  purpose.  There 
the  young  caliph  was  immui*ed  in  a  magnificent  palace, 
and  was  carefully  secluded  from  all  contact  with  public 
affairs.  Hb  education  was  purposely  neglected,  and  he 
never  made  the  slightest  effort  to  free  himself  from  his 
gilded  imprisonment.  To  remove  all  obstacles  to  his 
authority,  Ibn-abi-*iLmu'  reorganized  the  army.  He  filled 
the  ranks  with  Moors  from  Africa  and  with  Spaniards 
from  Leon,  Castile,  and  Navarre,  whom  he  bound  to  his 
cause  by  lavish  generosity.  The  old  tribal  distinctions 
among  the  Arabs,  so  long  the  source  of  jealousy  and 
quarrels,  he  completely  disregarded  in  the  forming  of 
regiments,  and  thus  completed  the  work  of  assimilation 
which  'Abd  al-Kahm&n  ILL  had  commenced.  Though 
trained  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  experienced  only  in 
civil  affairs,  he  speedily  mastered  the  art  of  war  and  con- 
ciliated the  popular  favour  by  victories  such  as  no  caliph 
had  ever  won.  In  981  he  defeated  Ramiro  ILL  and  his 
allies  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  Zamora  and  Simancas,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  a  storm  from  capturing  Leon.  On 
his  return  he  assumed  the  name  of  Alman86r  (victorious 
by  the  help  of  Qod),  by  which  he  is  usually  known  in 
history.  Bermudo  IL,  whom  the  nobles  of  Leon  raised  to 
the  throne  in  place  of  the  defeated  Ramiro,  could  only 
secure  himself  by  paying  tribute  to  the  ruler  of  Cordova. 
In  985  Almans^r  invaded  Catalonia,  which  had  hitherto 
been  respected  as  a  Frankish  fief,  drove  the  count  Borrel 
into  exile,  and  took  and  sacked  Barcelona.  When 
Bermudo  IL  sought  to  free  himself  from  the  harsh 
conditions  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him  and  drove 
the  Moslem  troops  from  his  kingdom,  Almans6r  took  a 
terrible  revenge.  In  987  he  stormed  Coimbra  and  razed 
it  to  the  ground.  In  the  next  year  he  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  Leaving  Zamora,  where  Bermudo 
awaited  him,  on  one  side,  he  marched  against  the  city  of 
Leon,  and  took  it  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The 
fortifications  wei*e  utterly  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  gate,  which  was  left  to  commemorate  the  victor's 
triumpL  Zamora  was  then  attacked,  and  Bermudo  fled 
to  hui  northern  territories,  which  were  all  that  were  left  to 
him. 

In  ipite  of  these  successes  Alman86r  had  to  face  more 
than  one  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  jealous 
of  his  pre-eminence.  The  most  formidable  of  these  was 
fomented  by  his  former  patroness,  Sobh,  who  found  hei^ 
self  more  and  more  thrust  into  the  background.  She 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  her  son,  but  Almans6r  soon 
recovered  his  ascendency  over  the  feeble  caliph,  from  whom 
he  extorted  a  document  transferring  all  powers  to  himself. 
A  relnial  of  Bermudo  IL  to  continue  the  payment  of 
tribute  led  to  the  last  and  most  famous  of  his  campaigns, 


in  77hich  he  took  Oompostella  and  carried  off  the  gates  and 
bells  from  the  shrine  of  St  James,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Christians.  At  the  same  time  his  generals  were  gaining 
victories  in  Mauretania,  and  his  power  was  almost  equally 
dreaded  on  both  sides  of  the  straits.  His  death  m  1002 
deprived  the  Spanish  Moslems  of  ths  greatest  ruler  and 
warrior,  considering  his  origin,  that  their  race  had  pro- 
duced. His  campaigns  against  the  Christians,  which  are 
reckoned  by  the  Arab  historians  as  more  than  fifty,  were 
almost  uniformly  successful  Three  capitals— -Leon,  Pam- 
plona, and  Barcelona — had  been  conquered  by  him.  His 
home  administration  was  as  successful  as  his  generalship, 
and  much  of  his  attention  was  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  roads  and  bridges,  so  as  to  facilitate  communication 
between  all  parts  of  Spain.  Hfi  was  a  zealous,  if  not  an 
intelligent,  patron  of  literature,  but  his  real  interests  were 
always  practical  Finding  that  he  was  suspected  by  the 
people  of  a  laxuess  in  religious  belief,  he  did  not  hesitato 
to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by  an  act  of  politic  vandalism. 
Taking  the  chief  ^ulenid  into  the  library  of  Al-Hakam  IL, 
ho  begged  them  to  collect  all  the  books  on  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  other  prohibited  sciences ;  and  when  they 
had  completed  their  task  he  ordered  the  condemned  books 
to  be  burnt  on  a  vast  pile. 

Almans6r  had  been  absolute  in  everything  but  name. 
He  had  desired  at  one  time  to  take  the  final  step  and  to 
supersede  the  incapable  Hish4m  IL  in  the  caliphate,  but 
he  dreaded  the  inveterate  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
Omayyad  dynasty.  He  had,  however,  taken  steps  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  his  family  in  power.  His  son, 
*Abd  al-Melik  Mozaffar  succeeded  to  the  ofiSce  of  i}4/^>  &i^d 
ruled  with  the  same  authority  and  success  as  his  father. 
But  the  position  was  really  untenable.  An  hereditary 
monarchy  is  intelligible,  but  an  hereditary  line  of  chief 
ministers  is  not.  The  early  death  of  'Abd  al-Melik  (1008) 
gave  the  government  to  the  weaker  hands  of  his  brother 
*Abd  al-Rahmin.  The  latter  was  hated  by  the  Moham- 
medan clergy,  partly  because  he  indulged  in  the  use  of 
wine,  and  partly  because  his  mother  had  been  born  a 
Christian:  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Sancho,  either  the 
king  of  Navarre  or  the  count  of  Castile,  and  her  son  was 
nicknamed  Sanchol,  or  the  little  Sancha  Tlie  Amirida 
were  not  popular.  Their  exaltation  irritated,  not  only 
the  families  that  claimed  a  higher  rank  by  birth,  but 
abo  those  who  thought  themselves  their  equals.  Without 
having  any  actual  grievance  to  complain  of,  the  people 
vaguely  desired  a  change  of  rulers.  It  was  easy  under 
tlie  circumstances  to  effect  a  revolution.  When  Sanchol 
returned  from  a  campaign  against  Leon  in  1009  he  found 
that  his  power  had  been  completely  overthrown.  Moham- 
med, a  great-grandson  of  *Abd  al-Rahm4n  HI.,  had  headed 
an  insurrection  in  the  capital  and  had  gained  possession  of 
the  caliph's  person.  Sanchol  was  put  to  deatli,  and  the 
magnificent  pabce  which  hb  father  had  erected  at  ZahrA 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Amirids  fell,  and  with  them 
ended  the  grand  period  in  the  hbtory  of  ^loslem  S|)ain. 

Mohammed  was  not  long  content  with  the  office  of 
h4/ib.  Scrupling  to  kill  the  unfortunate  HishAm,  who  had 
never  made  any  opposition  to  the  acts  that  had  been  com- 
mitted in  hb  name,  he  closely  imprisoned  him,  and  buried 
the  corpse  of  a  ChrbtUn  who  bore  a  strong  personal 
resemblance  to  the  caliph.  Mohammed  was  now  raised  to 
the  caliphate,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Al-lilahdi  (guided 
by  Qod).  But  hb  reign  was  not  destined  to  be  long  or  un- 
troubled. He  had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  combination 
of  orthodox  Moslems,  of  the  so-called  "Slavs"  (foreign 
slaves  serving  in  the  royal  harem  and  in  the  army  of  the 
caliph)  and  of  Berbers,  and  he  alienated  ea<^  in  turn. 
The  Bierbers,  who  formed  an  important  part  of  the  army, 
were  the  first  to  revolt    Raising  the  standcurd  of  Bolei- 
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r^Au,  a  mcmbor  of  the  Omayyad  family,  tbey  obtained 
assi<tance  from  Count  Sancbo  of  Castile,  morcbcd  upon 
Cordova^  and  inflicted  a  scrioos  defeat  upon  the  troopd 
which  Mohammed  imprudently  led  out  to  meet  them. 
Mohammed  cndeaTOured  to  ptrengthen  bis  position  by 
producing  Uiihdm  IL,  whom  he  had  given  out  as  dead. 
But  the  Borbens  refused  to  be  turned  from  their  purpose, 
and  occupied  Cordova  in  November  1009.  The  wretched 
HishAm  wob  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Soleimin, 
and  returned  to  hu  prisca.  Mohammed,  who  had  escaped 
to  Toledo,  now  turned  for  assiitance  to  the  Christianii, 
who,  by  a  sudden  change  of  circumstances,  had  become 
the  arbiters  of  lilohammeJan  affairs.  With  the  help  of 
troops  from  Catalonia  he  recovered  Cordova,  which  had 
to  pay  in  constant  sieged  a  terrible  penalty  for  the  levity 
with  which  it  had  welcomed  the  fall  of  the  Amirids.  In 
pursuing  the  Berbers,  however,  Mohammed  was  again 
defeated.  The  Slavs,  who  had  hitherto  supported  him 
for  their  own  ends,  determined  to  desert  the  unpuccesdful 
caliph.  Hishdm  IL  was  again  dragged  fk-om  prison  to 
assume  the  throne,  and  Mohammed  was  murdered  in  his 
presence.  W^ih,  the  leader  of  the  Slavs,  was  now  44/V6, 
and  aspired  to  play  the  part  of  Almans6r.  But  his 
resources  were  at  an  end.  An  attempt  to  increase  the  taxes 
roused  general  indignation,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  own  followers  (1011).  Two  years  later  the  nominal 
reign  of  Hish&m  IL  came  to  an  end.  Cordova  was  taken 
by  Soleim&n  and  the  Berbers,  and  the  caliph  disappeared 
(1013).  Hid  fate  remains  one  of  the  unsolved  secrets  of 
history. 

SoleimAn  was  now  formally  proclaimed  caliph,  but  his 
power  was  more  nominal  than  real  The  provincial 
govemord  had  taken  advantage  of  the  civil  war  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  Soleimdn's  aathority  was 
only  recogniz2d  by  five  towns — Cordova,  Seville,  Niebla, 
Oksonoba,  and  Beja.  Even  within  this  district  he  soon 
found  an  opponent.  The  Slavs  were  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  domination  of  the  Berbers,  whose  excesses  the 
caliph  wad  unable  to  check.  Their  most  powerful  leader, 
KhairAn,  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  late  struggle, 
but  on  hid  recovery  he  determined  to  avenge  his  defeat. 
He  found  a  capable  ally  in  'All  b.  Hammiid,  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  son-in-hiw  of  the  Prophet,  but  whose  family 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  Arab  in  their  long  residence  in 
Africa.  *Ali  relied  not  only  upon  the  Slavs  but  also 
upon  the  Berbers,  who  regarded  SoleimAn  with  contempt, 
and  looked  ui)on  *Ali  as  a  fellow-countryman.  SoleimAn's 
government  was  eadily  overthrown  (1016),  but  KhairAn*s 
attempt  to  discover  HiBh&m  IL  was  nnsuccespful,  and  he 
had  to  acknowledge  *Ali  as  caliph  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  office  of  hdJiO.  The  Hammtidite  dynasty,  thus 
established  in  Cordova,  was  hot  destined  to  enjoy  a  long 
tenure  of  poTier.  Rhairdn  revolted  against  a  sovereign 
who  wsd  too  able  and  spirited  for  the  part  of  a  HishAm 
n.,  and  set  up  an  anti-caliph  in  the  person  of  another 
Onmyyad,  *Abd  al-RaJLmAn  IT.,  a  great-grandson  of  *Abd 
al-BalimAn  III.,  who  took  the  name  of  MortadA.  *Ali  was 
murdtred  in  his  bath  (1017),  but  his  supporters  rallied 
round  his  brother  l^Adim.  For  five  years  a  confused  civil 
war  raged  which  was  complicated  by  the  hostility  to 
KA'iio  of  *Ali'd  son,  YahyA.  In  1023  Morta4A  was  slain 
in  battle,  and  the  Omayyad  party  gave  the  crown  to 
another  'Abd  al-BahmAn,  a  brother  of  the  detestable  Mahdl 
Two  months  later  the  young  prince  was  murdered,  but 
his  succerpful  rival,  Mohammed  b.  *Abd  al-BahmAn  was 
driven  from  Cordova  in  1025.  The  Hammiidite  caliph, 
YahyA^  now  occufMed  the  capital,  but  was  slain  in  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  the  rebellious  todli  of  Seville  to  obedience. 
HishAm  LTL,  a  brother  of  *Abd  al-Rahmin  MortadA,  was 
now  raised  to  tlie  throne.     But  all  central  government 


was  by  this  time  at  an  end ;  no  revenues  could  be  drawn 
from  the  rebellious  provinces;  and  in  1031  HishAm 
abdicated  a  title  which  had  ceased  to  have  any  meaning, 
and  sought  peace  and  retirement  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saragossa.  His  death  five  years  later  was  almost  unnoticed 
even  in  Cordova.  With  him  ended  the  Omayyad  dynasty, 
which  had  ruled  in  Spain  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and 
which  had  produced  princes  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  of  their  contemporaries.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  time  when  it  allowed  power  to  slip  from  its  hand^  and 
to  be  wielded  by  ambitious  ministers. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Almans6r  Moslem  Spain  had 
been  gradually  s]jlitting  up  into  a  number  of  independent 
principalities.  AYith  the  extinction  of  the  Omayyads  the 
last  semblance  of  unity  disappeared.  '*  The  Berber  generals 
shared  the  south;  the  Slavs  ruled  in  the  east;  the  rest 
was  divided  either  among  successful  adventurers  or  among 
the  small  number  of  noble  families  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  blows  which  'Abd  al-BahmAn  and 
Almans6r  had  struck  at  the  aristocracy.  Finally,  the  two 
most  considerable  towns,  Cordova  and  Seville,  were 
organized  as  republics'*  (Dozy).  Into  the  history  of  the 
numerous  dynasties  which  were  established  during  this 
period  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here,  but  the  reader  will 
find  the  subject  not  only  fully  but  attractively  treated  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Dozy's  Hisioire  dea  MunUmam  cVEb- 
payne.     See  also  Plate  VIL 

It  was  of  additional  moment  that  this  disruption  of  the 
Mussulman  power  was  contemporary  vnth  the  formation 
of  the  great  Christian  states  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  They 
were  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  held  out  to 
them.  It  wav  in  this  century  that  the  Christian  cause 
found  a  champion  in  the  famous  Buy  Diaz  Campeador, 
who  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Cid  "  became  the  traditional 
hero  of  Sjianish  mediaeval  history.  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Castile  (1037-1067)  captured  the  strong  places  of  Yiseu, 
Lamego,  and  Coimbra,  and  was  only  diverted  from  the 
conquest  of  Toledo  by  the  humble  submission  of  the  emir, 
who  undertook  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Christian  king.  The 
unfortunate  division  of  his  territories  between  his  three 
sons  gave  occasion  to  civil  wars,  which  were  only  ter- 
minated in  1072  by  the  reunion  of  the  whole  kingdom 
under  Alfonso  YL  Following  up  his  father's  successes, 
Alfonso  made  himself  master  of  Toledo,  which  once  more 
became  the  capital  of  a  Christian  state.  Meanwhile 
Ramiro  L  of  Aragon  (1035-1063)  drove  the  Moors  from 
their  kst  possessions  in  the  counties  of  Aragon  and 
Sobrarbe.  His  son,  Sancho  Bamirez  (1063-1094),  jomed 
Alfonso  YL  in  an  attack  on  Navarre  which  resulted  in 
the  partition  of  that  state  between  the  two  kings,  and 
commenced  a  war  against  the  emir  of  Saragossa  which 
ended,  under  his  successors  Pedro  (109i-1104)  and 
Alfonso  L  (1104-1136),  in  the  conquest  of  Huesca  and 
Saragossa.  The  latter  town  became  henceforth  the  recog- 
nized capital  of  Aragon. 

This  period  is  also  important  in  another  aspect 
Hitherto  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  had  been 
naturally  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  the 
papacy,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Hildebrand  (Gregory 
YIL),  was  now  making  its  ecclesiastical  supremacy  a 
reality,  and  was  not  likely  to  tolerate  independence  even 
in  the  most  distant  members  of  the  church.  Aragon, 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  other  states  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, made  little  difficulty  about  complying  with  the  papal 
demands.  Bamiro  not  only  agreed  to  adopt  the  Boman 
ritual  in  his  kingdom,  but  even  sent  ti-ibute  to  Alexander 
n.  Castile,  lying  farther  distant,  was  more  inclined. to 
resent  dictation.  At  a  council  at  Burgos  (1077)  it  was 
formally  decided  to  retain  the  Gothic  ritual  But  Alfonso 
Yi.  realized  the  danger  of  isolating  hia  state  from  the  rest 
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of  Earope,  and  of  l)u  own  accord  conceded  the  demands  of 
Gregor}'  VIL  From  thLs  time  Cliristian  Si>ain  was  directly 
connecterl  with  Rome,  and  became  tlie  most  faithful,  if  not 
the  mo.-<t  jervile,  of  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

The  Christian  victories  of  the  11th  century  seemed 
likely  at  one  time  to  annihilate  the  Mohammedan  power 
in  Spain.  From  this  fate,  however,  it  was  saved,  not  by 
any  internal  s^^reugth,  but  by  the  arrival  of  assistance 
from  Africa.  The  emir  of  Seville,  AI-!Mo*tamid.  the  most 
l)0werful  of  the  Ma;lem  ]»riucci-,  watched  with  profound 
mL«<giving  the  jirogre^j  of  the  Caitilian  arms.  When 
Toledo  fell  before  Alfonso  VI.  he  determined  to  appeal  to 
Ytisuf  b.  Tashufin,  the  king  of  the  Almoravids, — a  con- 
federation of  Berber  sectariej  that  had  recently  established 
a  vast  empire  reaolung  from  the  Senegal  to  Algiers. 
Ydsuf,  who  had  established  his  capital  at  }^Iorocco  in 
106D,  wa<<  at  this  time  eighty  years  of  age,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  th«  prospect  of  a  new  field  of  conquest 
and  adventure.  In  1086  he  pailed  from  Ceuta  to 
Algcsiras,  the  cession  of  which  he  had  demanded  as  the 
price  of  his  aid,  and  was  at  once  joined  by  the  forces  of 
the  emirs  of  Andahuia.  Alfon.^o  VI.  hastened  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  count  of 
Barcelona,  and  with  a  larger  force  than  had  ever  before 
been  assembled  in  the  Christian  cause  he  met  the  Moors 
in  the  battle  of  ZallAka  (Sacralias),  a  few  miles  from 
Badajoz  (October  1086).  After  an  obstinate  struggle 
victory  declared  for  the  infidels,  and  Alfonso  had  great 
difficulty  in  escaping  with  his  life.  Luckily  for  the 
Castiiians,  Yiisuf  was  recalled  to.  Africa  by  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  left  at  Ceuta,  and  his  victory, 
which  might  have  been  as  decisive  as  that  of  T^rik,  was 
not  followed  up.  Alfonso  even  ventured  to  resume  his 
aggressions,  and  laid  siege  to  the  important  towns  of 
Murcia  and  Almeria.  Mo'tamid,  seeing  that  the  danger 
was  as  great  as  ever,  proceeded  to  Africa  in  person  in  order 
to  urge  the  return  of  Yiisuf.  The  Almoravid  prince,  on 
whom  the  attractions  of  Andalusia  had  made  a  profound 
impression,  crossed  again  to  Algesiras  (1090),  and  this 
time  the  predictions  of  the  princes  who  had  foreseen  the 
risk  of  calling  in  so  powerful  an  ally  were  fully  verified. 
Postponing  the  task  of  resisting  Alfonso,  Yi\suf  set  to  work 
to  make  himself  master  of  Andalusia.  Mo*tamid  himself 
had  to  fly  from  his  territories,  after  a  futile  appeal  for  aid 
to  the  king  of  Castile.  Captured  by  the  Africans,  the 
emir  of  Seville  was  condemned  to  end  his  life  in  close 
imprisonment.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  whole  of 
Moslem  Spain  was  reunited  under  the  king  of  Morocco, 
and  the  death  of  the  Cid  in  1099  enabled  the  Moors  to 
recover  Valencia,  which  he  had  taken  in  1094.  This  was 
the  la^t  event  of  the  rci^n  of  Ydsuf,  who  in  1103  handed 
over  the  government  to  his  son  *Ali  and  returned  to  Africa, 
where  he  died  three  years  later  at  the  ripe  age  of  a 
hundred  years. 

Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  had  raised  his  kingdom  to  such 
pre-eminence  in  the  Peninsula  that  he  had  assumed  the 
title  of  "  emjjeror  of  Spain."  But  a  great  disaster  clouded 
his  later  years.  In  1108  his  only  son  Sancho  perished 
with  the  flower  of  the  Castilian  chivalry  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Ucles,  and  most  of  Alfonso's  conquests  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  *AH.  In  1109  the  emperor  died, 
leaving  the  succession  to  his  daughter  Urraca,  the  widow 
of  Count  Raymond  of  Burgundy.  In  order  to  secure  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  kingdoms,  Urraca  was  married  to 
Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  (1104-1134),  who  imitated  his 
father-in-law  in  assuming  the  imperial  title.  But  the 
marriage  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result  Urraca 
induced  the  Castilian  nobles  to  revolt  against  the 
Aragonese  role  and  to  set  up  Alfonso  VIL,  her  son  by  her 
first  munA^Ok    A  civil  war  ensued,  which  was  only  ended 


in  1127  by  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms.  Alfonso  I. 
retained  Aragon  and  Navarre,  while  Castile,  with  Leon 
and  Galicia.  passed  to  Alfonso  VIL  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
renewed  the  war  against  the  Moors  which  he  bad  so 
gloriously  begun  by  the  capture  of  Tudela  and  Saragossa, 
but  in  1134  he  was  completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Fraga,  a  disaster  which  hastened  his  death.  As  he  had 
no  children,  he  bequeathed  his  territories  to  the  great 
crusading  order  of  the  Templars.  The  Aragonese,  however, 
refused  to  recognize  this  testament,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
his  brother,  Ramiro  11.  (1134-1137),  who  was  brought  oat 
of  a  monastery  to  continue  the  dynasty.  Ramiro  fulfilled 
his  duties  by  marrying  a  sister  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Petronilla.  At  the  age  of  two 
the  child  was  betrothed  to  Raymond  Berengar  IV.  of 
Barcelona,  and  Ramiro,  leaving  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  son-in-law,  hastened  to  return  to  hia 
cloister.  Thus  a  permanent  union  was  effected  between 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  both  of  which  passed  in  1162  to 
Petronilla*s  son,  Alfonso  II.  But,  if  Catalonia  was  gained, 
another  province,  Navarre,  was  lost  The  Navarrese  had 
long  desired  to  recover  their  independence,  and  on  the 
death  of  Alfonso  L  they  refused  to  acknowledge  Ramiro, 
and  chose  a  ruler  of  their  own,  Garcia  Ramirez.  Ramiro, 
who  needed  Garcia's  generalship  against  a  threatened 
attack  from  Castile,  recognized  him,  first  as  a  vassal  of 
Aragon  and  afterwards  as  an  independent  king.  Thas 
Navarre  regained  its  place  among  the  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
though  it  never  enjoyed  its  old  importance. 

The  main  interest  of  Spanish  history  in  the  13  th 
century  centres  round  the  war  against  the  Moors,  which 
was  beginning  to  attract  the  interest  and  assistance  of  the 
other  European  states.  It  was  the  age  of  the  great 
crusades,  and  Christendom  was  absorbed  in  the  struggle 
against  the  infidel,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Spain,  like 
Palestine,  had  its  crusading  orders,  which  vied  with  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  bo^h  in  wealth  and  military 
distinction.  The  oixler  of  Calatrava  was  founded  in  1158, 
that  of  St  James  of  Compostella  in  1175,  and  the  order 
of  Alcantara  in  1176.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which 
had  ri^en  with  great  rapidity  in  the  12th  century,  had  a 
no  less  distinguished  order,  that  of  Evora.  These  military 
priests,  debarred  by  their  profession  from  the  ordinary 
interests  of  humanity,  gave  a  firmness  and  consistency  to 
the  Christian  cause  which  had  too  often  been  sacrificed  to 
the  dynastic  quarrels  of  the  temporal  princes. 

The  empire  of  the  Almoravids,  like  so  many  of  its 
predecessors,  had  soon  begun  to  fall  to  pieces.  It  was  too 
large  and  unwieldy  for  permanence.  Its  real  centre  was 
at  Morocco,  and  the  attention  of  the  caliphs  was  absorbed 
in  the  affairs  of  Africa,  while  the  extortion  and  misgov- 
ernment  of  their  viceroys  excited  discontent  among  the 
Mohammedans  of  Spain.  This  state  of  things  gave  a 
great  advantage  to  Alfonso  VIL  of  Castile,  who  revived 
the  title  of  emperor  of  S^min,  allied  himself  with  Raymond 
Berengar  of  Barcelona  and  Aragon,  and  sought  to  emulate 
the  achievements  of  his  grandfather.  For  the  second  time 
the  Moorish  power  in  Spain  was  only  saved  from  dissolu- 
tion by  the  an-ival  of  reinforcements  from  Africa.  As 
happened  so  often  in  Mussulman  history,  a  movement 
which  began  with  religious  reform  ended  with  the  forma- 
tion of  an  empire.  Mohammed  b.  'Abdallah,  an  Arab 
from  Mount  Atlas,  gave  himself  out  as  the  expected 
Mahdf,  and  formed  a  sect  known  as  the  Almohades 
(Unitarians).  His  disciple,  *Abd  al-Mu'min,  was  chosen 
as  his  successor,  and  soon  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
Almoravids.  Tishufin,  'All's  son,  made  a  vigorous  but 
ineffectual  resistance,  and  Ihe  conqueror  crossed  the  sea  to 
complete  his  work  by  the  reduction  of  Spain  (1 146).  The 
success  of  *Abd  al-Mu'min,  if  less  rapid  than  that  of  Ytisuf 
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was  quite  as  complete,  ^e  AlmoraTids  appealed  to  iJie 
Chiiatiana^  and  both  Cestile  and  Aragon  came  to  llicir 
aid.  Alfonso  YIL,  witli  the  help  of  the  Qenoese  and 
Piaan  fleets  besieged  and  took  Almeria,  while  Raymond 
Berengar  captored  Tortosa.  Bat  these  snecesses  were  only 
temporary.  In  ten  years  the  Almoravids  had  been  driTen 
from  the  mainland,  and  only  a  small  remnant  found  refuge 
in  thp  Balearic  Islands.  Almeria  was  again  wrested  from 
the  Gastilians,  and  in  1157  Alfonso  YIL  died,  the  last  of 
the  series  of  "emperors  of  Spain."  His  territories  were 
divided  between  Ids  two  sons,  the  elder,  Sancho,  succeed- 
ing to  Castile,  while  Leon  went  to  his  brother  Ferdinand. 
The  quarrels  which  resulted  from  this  partition  would 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  Christian  cause  but  for  the 
exertions  of  the  great  knightly  orders.  The  sQccessors  of 
'Abd  al-Mu'min  (d.  1163),  Ttisuf  and  Ta*k6b  Almansdr, 
continued  to  advance  the  power  of  the  Almohadee,  and 
the  latter  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  at  Alarcos  (1195) 
upon  Alfonso  YIIL  of  Castile,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  Sancho  in  1158!  Castile  was  at  this  time  dis- 
tracted by  the  feuds  of  the  great  families  of  Lara  and 
Castro,  and  the  count  of  Castro,  who  had  been  worsted 
by  his  rival,  rendered  conspicuous  serrice  to  the  infidels 
in  the  battle.  £ven  Sancho  of  Navarre,  out  of  jealousy 
of  the  rival  kings,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Almo- 


i  Luckily  for  the  Christians  Yalnlib,  the  most  formidable 
opponent  they  had  had  to  face  since  the  great  Alman86r, 
died  in  1199,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  rising  of 
the  Almoravids  which  took  five  years  to  suppress.  Mean- 
while successful  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  pope  and 
clergy  to  arrange  the  differences  among  the  Christian 
states,  and  a  confederation  was  formed  between  the  five 
kings  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Leon,  Navarre,  and  Portugal 
When  Yali^db's  successor,  Mohammed  al-Nisir,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  order  fn  Andalusia  and  prepared  to 
march  against  the  Christians,  he  was  confronted  by  the 
allies  in  the  famous  battle  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in 
the  Sierra  Morena  (July  16,  1212).  After  an  obstinate 
straggle  the  Christians  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and 
their  success  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.  The  religious 
impulse  which  'had  constituted  the  original  strength  of 
the  Almohades  had  come  to  an  end ;  they  were  regarded 
as  infidels  by  the  orthodox  Moslems,  and  the  first  failure 
necessarily  led  to  their  downfall  The  cruelties  with 
which  they  sought  to  repress  the  rising  discontent  only 
excited  popular  feeling  against  them,  and  when  Al-Mota- 
wakkil,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Ibn  Hdd  which 
had  once  raled  in  Saragossa,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
in  Andalusia,  the  bulk  of  the  population  joined*  him,  and 
AlMa'mtin,  the  last  of  the  Almohadee  who  held  any 
power  in  Spain,  fled  to  Africa,  in  1332.  The  chief  result 
of  their  rule  was  to  depress  ihe  Arab  element  in  the  Mus- 
solman  population  of  Spain.  Hitherto  the  Arabs,  though 
numerically  in  a  minority,  had  retained  the  preponderance 
due  to  their  original  prestige.  Henceforth  the  infidels  of 
Spain  can  only  be  considered  and  spoken  of  as  Moors. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Almohades  the  triumphs  of  the 
Christian  arms  were  rapid  and  dedsive.  The  separation 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  which  had  been  productive  .of  m 
mach  disaster,  was  finally  terminated  in  1230  by  the 
accession  of  Ferdii^and  IIL,  the  son  of  Alfonso  IX.  of 
I^n  and  Berengaria  of  Castile.  The  province  of  Estre- 
inadora  had  been  annexed  to  Leon  by  Alfonso  IX.,  and 
now  formed  part  of  the  united  kingdom  which  under 
Ferdinand  IIL  rapidly  extended  itself  southwards.  In 
1233  the  Castilian  army  won  a  great  victory  over  the 
Hoots  under  Al-Motawakkil,  and  three  years  later  Ferdin- 
and himself  captured  Cordova^  so  long  the  capital  of  the 
Mohammedan  rulers  and  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 


beautiful  cities  of  Europe.  In  1237  Al-Motawakkil  was 
ass£.ssinated,  and  with  him  perished  the  last  sembUnce  of 
Moorish  unity.  The  numerous  emirs  became  independent 
rulers,  and  the  moat,  powerful  of  them,  Mohammed  Ibn 
al-Ahmar  of  Qranada,  became  a  tributary  of  Castile  and 
ceded  the  strong  town  of  Jaen  (1246).  In  1248  Seville, 
the  second  of  the  Mohammedan  dties,  submitted  to 
Ferdinand,  who  within  a  few  years  annexed  Xerez  de 
la  Frontera,  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Cadiz.  By  these 
acquisitions  the  frontier  of  Castile  was  extended  to  the 
southern  coast  before  Ferdinand  IIL's  death  in  1252.  A 
considerable  number  of  Moors  submitted  to  the  rule  of 
Castile,  but  the  Christians  had  become  intolerant  during 
the  long  war,  and  most  of  the  conquered  population 
scHight  a  new[  home  either  in  Qranada  or  in  Africa. 

Meanwhile  Aragon  had  taken  a  no  leas  important  part 
in  the  struggle.  Pedro  L  (1196-1213)^  the  successor  of 
Alfonso  II.,  had  excited  the  discontent  of  his  subjects, 
partly  by  seeking  coronation  from  Pope  Innocent  IIL, 
and  partly  by  his  excessive  taxation.  The  "union''  of 
nobles  and  towns  compelled  the  king  to  diminish  his  ex- 
actions. Pedro  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa^ 
but  his  attention  was  diverted  from  Spanish  affairs  by  his 
relationship  with  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  which  involved 
him  in  the  Albigensian  crusade,  whbre  he  met  his  death. 
His  son  James  I.  (1213-1276),  however,  resumed  the  war 
against  the  infidels,  and  won  in  it  the  title  of  "The 
Conqueror."  With  the  help  of  his  Catalonian  subjects^  at 
that  time  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  sailors  in  the 
world,  he  conquered  the  Balearic  Islands  (1229-1233), 
which  had  long  been  a  stronghold  of  the  Moslem  and 
a  centre  for  piratical  attacks  upon  the  Christian  states. 
Still  more  important  was  his  reduction  of  Valencia  (1238), 
which  had  once  before  been  conquered  by  Buy  Dias.  The 
last  achievement  of  the  great  king  was  the  conquest  of. 
the  province  of  Murcia  (1266),  the  last  of  the  Moorish 
territories  in  Spain  except  Qranada.  Murcia,  though 
reduced  by  Aragon,  was  handed  over  to  Castile.  By  the 
acquisition  of  Algarve  Portngal  had  already  acquired 
frontiers  which  correspond  roughly  to  those  which  it  has 
at  the  present  day.  It 

From  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  the  crusading 
energy  of  the  Spaniards  came  to  a  sudden  standstill,  and 
the  Moors  were  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  Granada 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  causes  of  this  fkbrupt 
termination  of  the  war  before  it  had  reached  what  seemed 
to  be  its  natural  aud  legitimate  end  have  often  been  dis- 
cussed In  the  first  place  Castile  was  henceforth  the  only 
state  which  was  directly  interested  in  the  war.  By  the 
acquisition  of  Seville  and  Murcia  it  had  separated  Granada 
both  from  Portugal  and  Aragon,  neither  of  which  states 
had  henceforth  any  conterminous  frontier  with  the  Moors. 
The  state  of  Granada,  though  small  when  compared  with 
Castile,  was  by  nature  easily  defensible,  as  was  made 
amply  apparent  in  the  last  campaigns  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  attention  of  Castile  was  often  distracted 
by  foreign  interests  or  by  internal  dissenaiona.  4gun> 
the  Moors  were  more  concentrated  aud  homogeneous  in. 
Granada  than  they  had  been  when  their  rule  was  more 
extensiva  The  Ux^  subject  population,  many  of  whom 
were  Christians  or  renegades,  had  been  a  great  source  of 
weakness,  and  this  no  longer  existed  l^ey,  like  their 
opponents,  had  given  up  the  tolerance  tiiat  had  once  dis^ 
tinguished  them,  and  hardly  any  but  true  Mohanunedans 
can  have  remained  in  Granada.  Something,  too,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  wily  policy  and  well-timed  submission  of 
Mohammjsd  Ibn  al-Ahmar,  'who  even  gave  assistance  to 
Ferdinand  IQ.  against  the  other  Moorish  emirs. 

With^  the  termination  of  the  crusade  Spanish  history 
loses  wHat  little  unity  it  had  possessed  for  the  last  two 
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centuries,  and  it  becomes  nocassary  to  follow  tho  fortanes 
of  each  Rtato  separately.  Into  the  history  of  CJranada  it 
is  a.4  inipoRsible  as  it  woald  be  tedious  to  enter  within  the 
liinitd  of  this  article.  It  is  a  long  record  of  revolution 
and  civil  war,  in  ^^hich  nothing  abovo  the  most  petty 
personal  intcre*'t«  are  eouccrncd.  There  is  no  change  of 
dynasty,  but  one  perpetual  struggle  between  members  of 
the  same  family.  It  would  not  be  ea-y  to  enumerate 
even  the  names  of  the  successive  rulers,  many  of  whom 
were  several  times  d,cposed  and  restored  to  power.  Even 
during  the  final  struggle,  when  the  exidtcnce  of  the  king- 
dom was  at  stake  and  the  one  hope  of  resistance  lay  in 
unity,  the  national  cause  wa.^  sacrificed  to  the  jealous 
rivalry  of  three  claimants  of  the  throne.  The  hidtoiy  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  on  the  other  hand,  ass,umcs  a  new 
character  and  interest  when  the  attention  of  kings  and 
people  ceased  to  be  absorbed  in  the  ovcrwhehning  excite- 
ment of  a  great  religious  war. 

The  conotitution  of  Castile  traced  its  origin  back  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Visigotlis,  which  had  been  carried  by 
the  original  refugees  into  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  but 
it  had  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  tho  kingdom  had  risen  to  greatness.  The 
war  with  the  infidel,  while  it  had  (;ivcn  strength  and 
unity  to  the  monarchy,  had  at  tho  Kama  time  compelled 
the  granting  of  considerable  independence  to  the  nobles 
and  the  great  towns.  The  religious  character  of  the  war 
had  enabled  the  clergy  to  retain  greater  powers  than  they 
possessed  in  any  other  European  country,  though  they 
had  lost  that  omnipotence  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Visigoths.  Their  councils  and  synods,  which  had  once 
formed  the  sole  constitutional  machinery  of  the  country, 
had  been  superseded  by  the  secular  assembly  of  the  cortes. 
The  early  history  of  the  cortes  is  wrapped  in  great 
obscurity,  but  its  main  outlines  are  fairly  discernible. 
Originally  a  meeting  of  the  great  nobles  and  royal  house- 
hold, it  had  attained  the  position  of  a  national  assembly 
in  1162,  when  the  deputies  of  the  chief  towns  were 
admitted  to  membership.  Its  i>owers  and  procedure 
developed  gradually,  and  naturally  varied  according  to  the 
character  of  the  different  kings.  Its  first  functions  were  the 
approval  of  legislation  and  tho  granting  of  extraordinary 
taxation,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  its  sanction  of 
such  measures  was  regarded  as  essential.  The  assembly 
consisted  of  the  three  estates — clergy,  nobles,  and  citizens 
— who  deliberated  sometimes  separately  and  sometimes 
together.  Hepresentation  existed  only  in  the  case  of  the 
third  estate,  whose  members  were  elected  at  first  by  all 
free  citizens  and  afterwards  by  the  municipal  magistrates. 
The  number  of  cities  which  sent  deputies  varied  very 
inuch  at  different  times.  As  to  what  constituted  the 
right  of  attendance  in  the  case  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
there  is  great  obscurity,  but  it  probably  depended  partly 
upon  tenancy-in-chief  and  partly  uix>n  royal  summons.  As 
both  classes  were  exempt  from  taxation,  their  functions 
were  less  important  than  those  of  the  third  estate,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  Ave  find  meetings  of  the  cortes  in 
which  the  upper  orders  took  no  part.  The  weakness  of 
the  assembly,  as  contrasted  with  the  English  parliameut, 
lay  mainly  in  the  absence  of  any  class  like  the  knights  of 
the  shire  to  form  a  link  between  the  burgesses  and  the 
great  nobles.  In  early  times,  probably  the  most  effective 
check  upon  the  royal  power  lay  in  the  independent  privi- 
leges claimed  and  exerciitd  by  the  chief  feudatories. 
Their  tenants  were  bound  to  feudal  service;  and  the  right 
of  private  war  made  them  petty  sovereigns  on  their  own 
estates.  The  long  feud  of  the  families  of  Castro  and 
Lara  i§  only  a  notable  example  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  central  power  had  to  contend  with.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  their  privilege^  both  nobles  and  towns  claimed 
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the  right  of  forming  an  armed  union  or  hermandad^  which 
resembled  the  right  of  "  confederation  "  exercised  in  later 
times  by  the  nobles  of  Poland.  The  ordinary  adminis- 
tration, except  when  war  was  going  on,  was  local  rather 
than  central.  The  nobles  had  judicial  powers  within  their 
domains,  though  it  appears  that  these  were  granted  by 
the  crown  rather  than  derived  from  their  territorial 
position.  The  bishops  and  higher  clergy  administered 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  in  other  countries,  and  at  the 
same  time  exercised  the  same  powers  as  the  secular  lords 
over  the  large  estates  which  the  piety  or  supe^ttition  of 
generations  of  benefactors  had  conferred  upon  them.  The 
connexion  wifh  Rome,  though  established  in  the  11th 
century,  had  not  become  very  close  before  the  middle  of  the 
1 2th  century ;  the  appointment  to  most  of  the  benefices  waa 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  the  church  of  Castile  was 
more  independent  even  than  that  of  England.  In  the 
cities  and  great  towns,  most  of  which  included  a  consider- 
able extent  of  adjacent  territory,  the  administration  both 
of  justice  and  of  local  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  elected 
corporations,  which  had  received  grants  of  liberties  at  (he 
time  when  they  had  served  as  important  outposts  against 
the  attacks  of  the  infidel.  In  theory,  probably,  there 
existed  in  all  cases  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  crown,  but  this 
was  a  right  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  rarely 
exercised.  The  attempt  of  subsequent  kings  to  control 
or  supersede  the  local  administration  of  justice  by  the 
appointment  of  corrfgidores  was  always  resisted  as  aji 
encroachment  upon  traditional  liberties.  Even  the  taxes, 
though  granted  by  a  central  assembly,  were  assessed  and 
collected  by  the  local  officials,  and  jealous  care  waa  taken 
to  secure  that  they  should  only  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  grant  had  been  made. 

Ferdinand  III.,  "  The  Saint,"  was  succeeded  in  1252 
by  his  son,  Alfonso  X.,  "  The  Wise."  The  new  king  gave 
up  the  military  policy  of  hia  father,  and  the  only  territorial 
acquisition  of  his  reign,  the  province  of  Murcia,  was  won 
for  him  by  the  arms  of  Aragon.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  a  great  student  and  patron  both  of  literature  and 
science,  especially  of  astronomy.  He  invited  to  his  court 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  not  only  in  Christian  but 
also  in  Arabic  lore,  and  he  raised  the  university  of 
Salamanca  to  rank  with  the  great  schools  of  Paris  and 
Oxford.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to  -  legislation,  and 
his  code,  the  Siete  Patiidas,  is  one  of  the  great  legislative 
monuments  of  an  age  which  produced  the  £ttibli8seme/Us 
of  St  Louis  and  the  great  statutes  of  Edward  L  Com- 
piled under  the  influence  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws, 
the  Siete  Pariidaa  was  in  some  respects  disadvantageous, 
especially  as  admitting  papal  encroachments  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  power  of  the  crown.  Though  drawn  up 
under  Alfonso  X.,  it  did  not  finally  supersede  the  ancient 
fuei'os  until  1348,  when  it  was  formally  approved  by  the 
cortes.  But  Alfonso's  reign,  though  dLstinguished  in  the 
history  of  literature  and  law,  was  not  on  the  whole  a 
prosperous  period  for  Castile,  and  it  was  to  a  great  extent 
his  fault  that  the  opportunity  of  driving  the  Moors  from 
the  Peninsula  was  allowed  to  slip.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  through  the  period  known  as  the 
"  great  interregnum  "  he  and  Richard  of  Cornwall,  chosen 
by  rival  parties  among  the  electors,  bore  the  empty  title 
of  king  of  the  Romans.  The  expense  of  bribing  the 
electors  and  of  maintaining  a  magnificent  court  involved 
Alfonso  in  pecuniary  difficulties  and  compelled  him  to 
alienate  hia  subjects  by  imposing  heavy  taxes  and  by 
debasing  the  coinage.  But  ^e  hardships  inflicted  on  the 
country  by  the  king's  futile  ambition  were  as  nothing 
compared  with  thoee  which  arose  from  a  disputed  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.    By  the  old  custom  of  Castile  nearness 
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of  blood  gave  a  Baperior  claim  to  priority  of  descent,  so 
that  the  second  son  of  a  king  would  be  preferred  to  the 
children  of  the  eldest  son.  The  Siete  Fartida^  recognized 
the  more  modem  rule  of  saccession ;  bnt^  as  that  code  had 
not  yet  been  accepted  by  the  cortes,  its  rnling  had  no  bind- 
ing force.  The  question  arose  in  1275,  when  Alfonso's 
eldest  son,  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  peritthed  in  a  campaign 
sgainst  the  Moors,  leaving  two  sons,  Ferdinand  and  Al- 
fonso. The  king's  second  son,  Bancho^  was  at  once  declared 
heir  to  the  crown,  but  the  widow,  Blanche,  announced  her 
intention  to  uphold  the  rights  of  her  children,  and  she 
received  slipport  both  from  Pedro  ILL  of  Aragon  and  from 
her  brother,  Philip  IIL  of  Franca  A  long  war  followed, 
which  was  further  complicated  when  Alfonso  X.,  having 
qoarrelled  with  hiti  son,  proposed  a  partition  between  the 
rival  claimants.  60  far  did  the  dispute  go  that  the  Moors, 
instead  of  being  attacked  in  Granada,  were  called  upon  to 
give  their  assistance  to  the  factions  among  their  enemies. 
The  result  of  these  internal  quarrels  was  to  increase  the 
already  excessive  power  of  the  noble  families^  and  this 
was  productive  of  further  disturbances  in  the  reign  of 
ikocho  17.  (1284-1295).  The  family  of  Castro  seems 
to  have  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance,  but  the 
Lanki  had  found  a  new  nnJ  in  the  house- of  Hara  The 
whole  state  was  .divided  by  their  feuds,  and  the  king 
found  himself  degraded  from  the  position  of  arbiter  to 
that  of  a  partisan.  The  condition  of  afEairs  became  even 
worM  when  the  death  of  Sancho  gave  the  crown  to  his 
infant  son  Ferdinand  IV.  (1295-1312).  In  an  early 
stage  of  society  a  minority  is  always  an  evil,  and  Castile 
at  this  period  had  more  than  a  fair  share  of  such 
misfortunes.  The  crown  was  contested,  not  only  by  the 
late  king's  brother  John,  but  also  by  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda, 
who  returned  from  France  to  maintain  a  claim  which  had 
aheady  been  negatived  by  the  accession  of  Sancho.  The 
king  of  Aragon  supported  Alfonso,  while  the  rulers  of 
Portagd  and  Qranada  mixed  themselves  up  in  the  quarrel 
to  obtain  advantages  for  themselves.  The  regency  had 
been  bequeathed  by  Sancho  to  his  widow,  Maria  de 
Molina,  but  her  marriage  had  been  declared  uncanonical 
by  the  pope,  so  that  a  slur  was  cast  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
Person.  Nothing  but  the  great  sloll  and  capacity  dis- 
played by  the  regent  could  have  secured  victory  under 
SQch  discouraging  circumstances.  By  mingled  submission 
and  defiance  she  disarmed  one  opponent  after  another, 
induced  the  pope  to  ratify  her  marriage^  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  transferring  the  government  to  her  son  on  his 
coming  of  age.  Ferdinand's  harshness  provoked  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict ;  but  ultimately  the  treaty  of  CamiUo  (1305) 
put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  and  compensated  the  princes 
of  La  Cerda  with  lavish  cessions  (rf  territory.  Alfonso 
preferred  to  remain  an  exile  rather  than  to  abandon  his 
ckinks,  but  his  son  accepted  the  proffered  conditions  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  great  house  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
Bat  the  treaty  made  little  difference  to  the  country. 
Disorder  and  civil  war  had  become  a  chronic  disease  in 
Gastile,  and  Ferdinand  IV.  was  himself  too  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  maintain  peace  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  story  that  i»  told  about  his  death  illustrates 
hia  character.  In  spite  of  a  solemn  pronuse  made  twice 
daring  his  reign  that  every  accused  person  should  have  a 
fair  trial,  he  (ndered  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Carvajal 
to  be  put  to  death  without  the  pretence  of  judicial  forms. 
They  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the  supreme  tribunal 
within  thirty  days,  and  on  one  morning  within  that  period 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
^8^er  ascertained,  but  the  people  regarded  the  event  as  a 
judgment,  and  he  has  received  from  this  story  the  name  of 

"The  Summoned"  (£1  EmpUuau)), 

'  Ferdinand  IT.'s  death  was  followed  by  another  and  still 


longer  minority,  as  his  son,  Alfonso  XL  (1312-1350), 
was  only  two  years  old  at  the  time.  The  regency  was 
claimed  by  the  late  king's  brother  Don  Pedro  and  by  his 
uncle  Don  John,  and  from  thin  di82>ute  arose  a  civil  war 
fiercer  and  more  destructive  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  central  authority  ceased  to  exist;  both  noblcd  and 
towns  had  to  protect  themselves  as  best  they  could ;  the 
royal  domains  were  seized  upon  by  rapacious  neighbours, 
and  the  person  of  the  young  king  was  only  saved  by  his 
being  concealed  in  the  cathedral  of  Avila.  At  last  the 
mediation  of  the  pope  and  of  Maria  de  Molina  brought 
about  a  compromise,  and  the  adminiHtration  was  divided 
between  the  two  regents, — Pedro  taking  the  south-eastern 
and  John  the  north-western  provinces  (1315).  But  a  few 
years  later  they  were  both  killed  in  a  joint  campaign 
against  the  emir  of  Qranada,  and  the  disorders  brol^  out 
with  worse  violence  than  ever  (1319).  Four  **  infants,"  as 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  called,  contended 
for  the  government)  and  the  assumption  of  power  by  the 
king  himself  at  the  age  of  fifteen  failed  to  put  a  step  to 
their  feuds.  The  character  of  Alfonso  XL  was  as  harsh 
and  brutal  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  man  who  had  been 
educated  in  such  troubled  limes.  He  invited  his  cousin, 
a  younger  Don  John,  to  a  banquet  in  the  royal  palace, 
and  treacherously  murdered  him.  His  treatment  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  be  divorced  in  order  to  marry  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,  provoked  her  father,  Don  John 
Fmanuel,  a  nephew  df  Alfonso  X.,  to  head  a  risbg  which 
took  years  to  suppress.  The  Portuguese  princess  was  also 
repuxOated  by  her  husband,  who  had  been  inspired  with  a 
passion  for  the  beautiful  Eleanor  de  Guzman,  and  the 
forces  of  P^irtugal  were  added  to  those  of  the  Gaatilia;& 
rebels.  After  a  long  struggle  (1335-1337)  AUonso  XL 
succeeded  in  reducing  his  opponents  to  submission,  while 
he  conciliated  Alfonso  IV.  of  pQiiugal  by  restoring  his 
daujghter  to  her  position  as  queen.  The  restoration  ol 
unify  was  extremely  opportune,  as  Spain  was  threatened 
at  this  moment  by  a  new  invasion  from  Africa.  Abu  '1 
Hakam,  the  head  ol  the  Merinida  and  emir  of  Foil 
crossed  over  to  Qibraltar  with  a  huge  army  in  X33d,  and 
was  acknowledged  as  suztoain  by  the  ruler  of  Granada. 
Assistance  was  obtained  both  from  Aragon  and  Portugal, 
and  in  1340  Alfonso  XI.  marched  to  the  relief  of  Tama^ 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Moors.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Salado  the  Christians  won  a  great  victory,  which  oestrpyed 
the  last  chance  of  a  revival  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in 
Spain.  Abu  1  Hakam  fled  to  Africa,  and  in  1344  Alfonso 
concluded  a  glorious  war  by  the  reduction  of  Algesiraa. 
In  the  hope  of  cutting  off  all  connexion  between  Qranada 
and  Africa,  Alfonso  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar  in  1350,  but 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  design  he  was  carried  off 
by  the  Black  Death.  His  victories  over  the  infidel  have 
led  the  Spanish  historians  to  gloss  over  the  acts  of  cruelty 
and  treachery  which  have  left  an  ine£bceable  stain  upon 
his  character.  lUs  reign,  troubled  as  it  was,  eonstitutes 
an  important  e|K)ch  in  the  history  of  Castillan  liberties. 
In  1328  he  issued  two  laws  which  formed  the  firmest 
basis  of  the  powers  of  the  cortea.  £b  recognized  the 
right  of  that  assembly  to  be  consulted  in  all  important 
matters  of  state,  and  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  and  his 
successors  not  to  impose  any  new  tax  without  its  approval 
and  consent.  These  concessiomt  were  to  some  extent 
counterbalanced  by  his  restriction  of  the  right  of  electing 
deputies  to  the  repidor*a  or  magistrates  of  each  city. 
This  narrowing  of  the  franchise  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
popular  rights,  and  it  gave  the  crown  facilities  for  tamper- 
ing with  the  elections  which  were  frequently  abused  in 
later  days.  But  at  the  time  the  municipal  magirtrates 
enjoyed  considerable  independence,  and  for  several 
tions  the  oortes  showed  no  signs  of  aubeervieDoe. 
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Alfonso's  position  mftde  bim  dependent  npon  the  support 
ot  tiie  citisens  against  the  great  lords,  so  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  aim  at  diminishing  tlie  power  of  the  former 
dasa.  Another  important  event  of  the  reign  was  the 
granting  by  the  oortes,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Moorish 
war,  of  the  aleavalct,  a  tax  of  a  twentieth  npon  every  sale 
of  real  or  personal  property.  This  tax,  one  of  the  most 
minons  that  can  be  conceived,  illustrates  the  want  of 
economical  insight  in  the  14  th  century,  and  was  destined 
ifi  later  times  to  seriously  impede  the  industrial  and 
Oommercial  development  of  Spain. 

The  atrocities  of  Alfonso  XL's  reign  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  those  committed  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Pedro  L  (1350-1369).     The  story  of  the  latter's 
rule  is  mainly  derived  from  the  narrative  of  his  avowed 
enemiei^  but  there  is  no  Reason  to  doubt  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  charges  which  have  given  him  the  name  of 
"  The  OrueL"    Some  of  his  actions  may  perhaps  be  attri- 
buted to  a  politic  desire  to  destroy  the  ascendency  of  the 
'  great  nobles,  whom  the  princes  of  the  roval  house  had  often 
headed  against  the  crown ;  but  most  of  them  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  thirst  for  bloodshed  which  almost  amounted 
to  mania.    He  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  at  once  urged  by  his  mother  Maria  of  Portugal 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  she  had  endured  at  the  hands 
of  her  rival,  Eleanor    de  Guzman.      The    unfortunate 
Eleanor  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  her  sons  dould  only 
secure  safety  by  fl^ht.    The  eldest^  Henry  of  Trastamara, 
found  a  refuge  first  in  Portugal  and  afterwards  in  France. 
A  wife  was  now  found  for  the  young  king  in  Blanche, 
daughter    of    the   duke  of    Bourbon,   in  the  hope    of 
strengthening  his  throne    by  a  French  alliance.      But 
Pedro  had  formed  a  connexion'with  Maria  de  Padilla ;  and, 
when  he  was  at  last  induced  to  go  through  the  marriage 
cereinony  with  Blanche^  he  quitted  her  immediately  to 
return  to  his  mistress,  whese  brothers  he  advanced  to  the 
chief  offices  of  state.    A  conspiracy  of  nobles,  headed  by 
Alfonso  of  Albuquerque,  lately  the  king's  favourite,  was 
suppressed  with  ruthless  severity.     Pedro  now  concluded 
a  second  marriage  with  Juana  de  Castro,  although  Blanche 
was  still  living,  but  he  again  returned  to  Maria  de  Petdilla. 
Another  conspiracy,  backed  up  by  the  pope  and  the 
French  king,  was  more  successful     After  standing  a  long 
siege  in  TordesiUas,  Pedro  was  compelled  to  concede  the 
demands  of  the  coalition  and  to  acknowledge  Blanche  as 
his  lawful  queen.     But  his  subnussion  was  only  feigned. 
Seixing  the  opportunity  of  a  hunting-party  to  escape  from 
the  imprisonment  in  which  he  was  kept  at  Toro,  he  rallied 
a  mercenary  army  round  him  and  took  terrible  vengeance 
upon  his  opponents  (1355-56).    Henry  of  Trastamara, 
who  had  joined  in  the  rising,  escaped  to  France,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  English.     It  would 
be  wearisome  to  catalogue  the  long  list  of  cruelties,  begin- 
ning with  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Blanche  of  Bour- 
bon, of  which  Pedro  was  guilty  during  the  next  ten  years. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  a  monster  should  have 
been  allowed  to  reign  in  a  country  which  had  already 
shown  so  much  independence  as  Castile.     But  sereral 
causes  combined  to  secure  him  against  deposition.     In  the 
first  place^  it  was  upon  the  nobhs  and  the  Jews  that  his 
hand  fell  with  such  severity,  while  to  the  citisen  dass  he 
was  on  the  whole  a  lenient  ruler.    This  explains  why  it 
was  that  the  oortes  made  little  or  no  opposition  when  he 
endeaTOured  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  own  children. 
In  1362.  he  solemnly  swore  that  he  iiad  been  lawfully 
married  tb  Maria  de  PadiUa,  and  his  four  children  by  her 
were  recognized  as  heirs  to  the  crown.     His  son  Alfonso, 
however,  died  in  the  same  year,  and  only  two  daughters, 
Constance  and  Isabella,  survived  their  father.     Another 
point  in  Pedro's  favour  was  the  outbreak  in  135 S  of  a  war 


with  Aragon,  which  lasted  almost  without  intermission  for 
the  rest  of  the  reign,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Aragonese  king  was  joined  by  Henry  of  Trastamara. 
Much  as  the  Castilian  nobles  hated  Pedro,  they  hated 
Aragon  still  more,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  accept  a 
king  who  might  seem  to  be  forced  upon  them  bgr  the 
neighbouring  kingdom.  Tlus  war  was  in  a  way  harmful 
to  the  interests  of  both  kings.  They  were  both  eager  to 
depress  the  powerful  nobles  in  their  territories,  but  their 
continued  hostilities  only  enabled  these  nobles  to  extend 
their  power.  On  more  than  one  occasion  this  community 
of  interest  was  on  the  verge  of  leading  to  an  *^greement 
which  would  probably  have  excluded  the  house  of  Trasta- 
mara for  ever  from  Castile,  but  each  time  national  and 
personal  enmity  combined  to  revive  the  quarrel  Though 
Castile  was  larger  and  possessed  of  more  resources  than  its 
rival,  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Csstilian  exiles 
in  Aragon  made  the  combat  fairly  even.  But  in  1365 
Henry  of  Trastamara  obtained  new  and  more  formidable 
auxiluaies.  Charles  Y.  of  France,  who  was  now  beginning 
to  reorganize  that  country  after  the  English  wars,  was  only 
too  glad  to  allow  the  disorderly  bodies  of  disbanded 
soldiers  to  seek  employment  in  Spain  under  the  leadership 
of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  To  these  formidable  enemies 
Pedro  did  not  venture  to  offer  resistance,  and  fled  to 
Bayonne,  while  his  half-brothec  .Henry  was  everywhere 
acknowledged  as  king  (1366).  But  Pedro  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  Black  Prmoe  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  and 
of  the  impolicy  of  allowing  the  French  king  to  gain  over- 
whelming influence  in  the  Peninsula.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  Edward's  army  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  a 
number  of  English  mercenaries  in  Du  Quesdin's  service 
deserted  to  the  banner  of  their  old  leader,  and  in  April 
1367  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  N(gera  or  Navarrete, 
near  Logrofia  Du  Quesclin  was  taken  prisoner ;  Henry 
of  Trastamara  fled  to  France ;  and  Pedro  was  restored  to 
his  throne.  But  the  Castilian  king  had  learnt  no  wisdom 
from  adversity.  His  barbarity  disgusted  his  allies,  who 
were  further  alienated  by  his  failure  to  furnish  his 
promised  supplies.  The  fever  had  already  begun  to 
decimate  his  troops  and  to  weaken  his  own  health  when 
the  Black  Prince  quitted  Castile.  His  departure  gave 
another  opportunity  to  Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  had 
obtained  frosh  reinforcements  from  Charles  Y.  In  1369 
the  battle  of  Montiel  was  decided  in  Henry's  favour.  Pedro 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  killed  in  a  personal  struggle 
with  his  rival,  into  whose  tent  he  was  brought.  His  two 
surviving  daughters  had  been  left  as  hostages  at  Bordeaux, 
and  were  married  to  two  brothers  of  the  Black  Prince^ 
— John  of  Gaunt,  and  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York. 

Henry  IL  (1369-1379)  was  of  illegitimate  birth,  and 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  La  Cerdas  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  his  claim  to  the 
succession.  But  within  his  kingdom  he  met  with  little 
opposition.  The  Castilians  were  glad  to  settle  down  under 
an  orderly  government  after  the  late  reign,  and  the  few 
malcontents  exiled  themselves  to  join  the  foreign  claimants 
of  the  throne.  The  most  important  of  these  was  Pedro  L 
of  Portugal,  whose  grandmother  belonged  to  the  legitimate 
line  of  Oastile,  and  John  of  Qaunt,  who  came  to  Spain  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  his  wife  Constance.  Peidro  I. 
proved  for  a  time  a  formidable  enemy.  He  allied  him- 
self with  the  Moors,  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  recover 
Algesiras,  and  with  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  annexed  the 
border  districts  of  Castile.  But  Pedro  was  an  incapable 
warrior,  and  soon  abandoned  his  own  claim  to  obtain  the 
English  support  by  acknowledging  John  of  Gaunt  But 
this  enabled  Henry  to  renew  his  alliance  with  France,  and 
with  the  help  of  French  troops  he  invaded  Portugal, 
besieged  Lisbon,  and  compelled  Pedro   to  make  peace. 
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Two  yean  later  a  treaty  was  oondaded  with  the  king  of 
Aragon,  by  which  hiB  conquestB  were  restored.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  Henry's  throne  was  secure,  and  he 
left  the  kingdom  in  peace  to  his  son  John  L  (1379>1390). 
The  chief  interest  of  the  new  reign  .centres  round  the 
relations  with  Portugal  The  first  renewal  of  the  war  was 
the  work  of  the  Portuguese  king  Ferdinand,  who  again 
supported  the  English  claims  upon  Castile.  But  the 
alliance  with  England  was  not  popular  in  Portugal,  and  in 
1383  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which,  however,  proved 
productive  lather  of  evil  than  of  good.  Beatrix,  the  only 
daughtfo  of  Ferdinand,  was  married  to  the  Castilian  king ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  her  children,  whether  male  or 
female,  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  A  few 
months  later  Ferdinand  died.  Beatrix  was  at  once  pro- 
claimed queen,  and  her  mother  undertook  the  regency. 
But  the  idea  of  union  with  Castile,  which  would  involve 
the  subordination  of  the  smaller  kingdom,  was  intensely 
unpopular  at  Lisbon.  A  rising  overthrew  Uie  authority  of 
the  queen-mother,  and  the  administration  was  entrusted  to 
John,  a  brother  of  the  late  kins.  John  of  Castile  at  once 
entered  Portugal  to  enforce  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
riffhts  of  his  wife.  But  his  high-handed  measures  only 
adkied  strength  to  the  opposition,  and  made  the  new  regent 
the  leader  of  a  national  movement  In  1384  the  Castilian 
forces  laid  siege  to  Lisbon,  which  held'  out  with  obstinate 
resolution  for  five  months,  when  the  besiegers  retired. 
Exulting  in  their  success,  the  Portuguese  determined  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Beatrix ;  and  an  assembly 
of  the  cortes  gave  the  crown  to  the  regent  John.  The 
Castilian  king  now  made  a  determined  effort  to  uphold 
his  failing  cause,  but  at  the  great  battle  of  Aljubarrota 
(August  1385)  his  army  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  It 
was  now  the  turn  of  the  Portuguese  to  take  theac^gressive, 
and  the  arrival  of  John  of  Qaunt  enabled  them  once  more 
to  take  up  his  cause.  It  was  only  the  aid  of  France  and 
the  dislike  of  the  Castilians  for  the  foreign-bred  Constance 
and  her  husband  that  enabled  John  to  make  head  against 
his  numerous  enemies.  In  1387  he  succeeded  in  termin- 
ating the  English  part  of  the  quarrel  His  eldest  son 
Henry,  the  first  heir  to  the  crown  who  received  the  title 
of  prmce  of  Asturias,  was  betrothed  to  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Constance,  in  whose  favour  John  of  Gaunt  renounced 
all  claims  on  behalf  of  his  wife  (1387).  The  war  with 
Portugal  now  sunk  into  a  chronic  struggle  on  the  frontier, 
but  was  still  going  on  when  John  I.  died  in  1390. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  HI.  (1390-U06),  a  boy  of 
eleven,  Castile  was  again  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of 
a  minority,  and  these  were  the  more  formidable  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  any  prince  of  the  blood-royal  to  assume 
the  regency.  By  the  will  of  the  late  king  the  administra- 
tion was  entrusted  to  a  council  to  be  lormed  by  joint 
representation  of  the  three  estates.  But  the  composition 
of  this  body  was  altered  so  as  to  give  more  power  to  the 
great  nobles  and  prelates,  and  their  quarrels  soon  involved 
the  kingdom  in  the  troubles  of  a  civil  war,  from  which 
it  had  been  comparatively  free  in  the  last  two  reigns. 
Lnckily  for  CastUe,  the  young  king,  who  assumed  the 
government  in  1393,  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  equal 
insight  and  resolution.  By  throwing  himself  boldly  upon 
the  support  of  the  third  estate,  and  by  giving  them  the 
predominance  in  the  cortes,  he  succeeded  in  taking 
efficient  measures  against  the  nobles.  AU  domain-lands 
which  had  been  alienated  during  his  minority  had  to  be 
restored,  and  all  confederations  among  the  barons  were 
declared  illegal  and  dissolved.  The  discontent  which 
these  measures  provoked  was  promptly  suppressed  before 
it  could  develop  into  insurrection.  At  the  same  time  the 
country  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  external  peace.  Henry's 
xziarriage  with  Catherine  of  Lancaster  secured  him  against 


hostilities  not  only  from  England  but  aho  from  Pcnrtugal, 
whose  queen  was  Catherine's  sister.  Unfortunately  for 
the  kingdom  which  he  ruled  with  such  wisdom  and  success^ 
Henry  IH.  died  in  1406  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven, 
leaving  an  infant  son  to  succeed  him. 

The  minority  of  John  U.  was  the  most  orderly  period 
of  his  reign  (1406-1454).  The  government  was  wielded 
by  the  able  hands  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  to  whom  the 
Oistilians  would  have  given  the  crown  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  supplaDt  his  nephew.  Even  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Aragon  in  1412  he  continued  to  givo  his 
advice  to  the  queen-mother.  The  administration  during 
these  years  was  strong  and  orderly.  The  fortress  of 
Antequera  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  and  the  Castilian 
•nobles  were  kept  in  the  same  subjection  as  in  the  late 
reign.  A  new  and  disastrous  period  commenced  in  1417, 
when  the  death  of  his  mother  transferred  the  reins  of 
government  to  John  II.  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Averse 
to  the  cares  of  business  and  absorbed  in  personal  pleasures, 
the  young  king  was  only  too  ready  to  allow  himself  to  be 
guided  by  any  one  who  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
rule  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Before  many  years  had 
elapsed  he  had  fallen  completely  under  the  infiuence  of 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  grandmaster  of  the  order  of  St  James 
and  constable  of  Castile.  The  minister,  possessed  of  all 
the  qualities  whicli  would  have  endowed  a  great  monarch, 
set  himself  to  increase  the  royal  power.  Not  only  were 
the  nobles  depressed  to  a  condition  of  impotence  which 
they  had  never  yet  experienced,  but  steps  were  also  taken 
to  diminish  the  powers  of  the  third  estate.  Many  of  the 
lesser  towns  in  Castile,  as  in  England  at  the  same  period, 
found  that  the  right  of  representation  involved  pecuniary 
burdens  which  they  were  eager  to  get  rid  of.  This  made 
it  easy  for  the  minister  to  reduce  the  number  of  towns 
sending  deputies  to  the  cortes  to  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  of  the  larger  cities.  This  diminution  of  the 
third  estate,  though  not  resented,  was  an  insidious  blow 
at  its  real  interests,  and  made  it  easy  for  Charles  Y.  and 
his  successor  to  reduce  the  cortes  to  impotence.  The 
arbitrary  government  of  John  II.,  which  might  have  been 
endured  if  it  had  been  really  directed  by  the  king  himself, 
was  intolerable  to  the  nobles  when  it  was  known  to  be 
inspired  by  his  minister.  The  reign  is  filled  by  a  series 
of  conspiracies,  in  which  the  domestic  malcontents  found 
powerfid  allies  in  John  11. 's  cousins,  John  and  Heniy  of 
Aragon.  But  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  a  warrior  as  well  as  a 
politician,  and  succeeded  in  foiling  all  direct  attempts  to 
effect  his  overthrow.  His  ultimate  faU  was  due  to  the 
ingratitude  of  the  king  whom  he  had  served  too  well. 
John's  second  wife,  Isabella  of  Portugal,  disgusted  at  the 
small  amount  of  influence  which  the  minister  allowed  her 
to  exercise,  set  herself  to  effect  his  overthrow.  Once 
deprived  of  the  royal  favour,  Alvaro  de  Luna  had  no 
further  support  to  rest  upon.  The  very  absolutism  which 
he  himself  had  built  up  was  turned  against  him,  and  he 
was  executed  after  a  trial  which  was  notoriously  unfair. 
A  year  later  John  U.  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  the 
crown  passed  to  his  son,  Henry  lY.,  the  feeblest  sovereign 
that  ruled  in  Castile  before  the  17th  century.  His  mind 
was  as  feeble  as  his  body,  and  the  contempt  of  his  sub- 
jects has  fixed  upon  him  the  title  of  "The  Imj>otent" 
His  first  favourite,  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  was  supplanted, 
after  Henry's  marriage  with  Joanna  of  Portugal,  by 
Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  whom  scandal  declared  to  be  the 
queen's  paramour.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  did  nothing 
to  check  these  rumours,  and  the  unfortunate  infanta  was 
only  known  as  "  la  Beltraneja."  The  government  was  not 
exactly  oppressive,  but  it  failed  to  command  respect^  and 
persoxial  jealousies  and  ill-feeling  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  revolt  The  leaders  were  the  marquis  of  Yillena 
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ftnd  Carillo,  arehbiahop  of  Toledo,  both  of  w&oin  had 
objects  of  their  own  to  Ber?e.  In  1465  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  its  first  act  was  the  formal  deposition  of 
Henry  at  Ayila,  after  an  absurd  ceremony  in  which  the 
king  was  represented  by  a  puppet  The  conspirators 
denounced  the  infanta  Joanna  as  illegitimate,  and  ofier^ 
the  crown  to  Henry's  brother  Alfonso.  In  the  course  of 
the  civil  war  which  followed,  Alfonso  died  (1468),  and 
his  partisans  at  once  put  forward  the  claims  of  his  sister 
Isabella.  But  the  infanta,  who  already  displayed  a 
wisdom  and  moderation  beyond  her  years,  refused  to  be 
involved  in  hostilities  with  her  elder  brother,  and  she 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  treaty  by  which  she  was  recog- 
nized as  Henry  lY.'s  heiress.  The  king  himself  struggled 
hard  to  evade  these  conditions,  and  after  his  death  in 
1474  Joanna's  cause  was  espoused  by  her  uncle,  Alfonso 
y.  of  Portugal.  But  Isabella  succeeded  in  securing  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  by  paving  the  way  for  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  begins  a  new  period  in  which  for  the  first  time 
there  is  a  real  history  of  united  Spain. 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon  which  we  left  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Conqueror  (1213-1276),  consisted  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia.  Each  pro- 
yince  retained  its  own  laws  and  institutions,  and  Valencia 
and  Catalonia  regarded  with  the  keenest  jealousy  any 
attempt  to  govern  them  on  the  principles  which  prevailed 
in  Anigon.  The  powers  of  the  crown  were  far  more 
limited  than  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Castile. 
The  great  nobles,  or  ricos  hombres^  formed  a  small  and 
exclusive  class,  whose  privileges  made  them  almost  the 
equals  of  the  monarch.  All  conquests  had  to  be  divided 
between  them,  and  the  king  was  forbidden  to  confer  a  fief 
or  honour  upon  any  person  outside  their  ranks.  They 
possessed  and  exercised  the  right  of  private  war,  and  were 
entitled  at  will  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign.  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  made  them 
much  more  united  than  the  nobles  of  Castile,  and  propor- 
tionately more  formidable.  The  difference  between  the 
two  kingdoms  was  recognized  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
with  his  usual  acuteness  when  he  said  that  **  it  was  as 
difficult  to  divide  the  nobles  of  Aragon  as  it  was  to  unite 
those  of  Castile. '<  But  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  great 
af9  they  were,  were  not  the  only  check  upon  the  royal 
power.  Each  province  had  its  own  cortes,  which  possessed 
from  a  very  early  date  the  right  of  granting  taxes  and 
approving  legislation.  In  Valencia  and  Catalonia  the 
cortes  consisted,  as  in  Castile,  of  the  ordinary  three 
estates ;  but  in  Catalonia,  where  a  maritime  life  had  in- 
spired the  inhabitants  vnth  a  passionate  love  of  freedom, 
the  commons  enjoyed  a  predominance  which  was  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  country  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  cortes  of  Aragon,  which  were  more  important^  and 
whose  hiotoiy  has  been  more  carefully  elucidated,  consisted 
of  four  estates  or  arms  (brazos).  Besides  the  great  prelates 
and  the  ricos  hombres,  both  of  whom  had  the  right  of 
appearing  by  proxy,  there  was  a  separate  chamber  of 
smaller  landholders.  This  contained  the  infamones^  or 
lesser  tenants-in-chicf,  and  the  caballeroa  or  knights,  who 
were  tenants  of  the  greater  barons  but  whose  military 
rank  gave  them  the  right  of  personal  attendance.  The 
fourth  chamber  alone  was  representative,  and  consisted  of 
the  deputies  of  the  towns.  Their  presence  is  first  men- 
tioned in  1133,  thirty  years  before  anything  is  heard  of 
popular  representation  in  Castile.  Their  numbers  were 
naturally  small,  as  the  kingdom  was  of  very  limited 
extent,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  early  established  that  a 
town  which  had  once  sent  deputies  was  permanently 
entitled  to  the  privilege,  and  this  preserved  them  from 
having  their  rights  .tampered  with  by  the  crown  as  was 


done  in  Castile.  Besides  their  legislative  and  tazative 
functions,  the  Aiagonese  cortes  were  also  a  supreme  court 
of  justice,  and  in  this  capacity  were  presided  over  by  the 
justiciar^  an  official  whose  unique  powers  have  attracted 
the' attention  of  all  writers  on  SiMtnish  histoiy.^  In  its 
origin  the  office  had  nothing  very  remarkable  abont  it» 
and  it  is  only  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  kingdom 
which  forced  it  into  such  prominence.  The  justiciar  was 
not  at  first  entrusted  with  any  political  functions,  but 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  king 
and  the  barons  led  to  his  being  called  in  as  mediator.  By 
the  14th  century  he  had  become  almost  the  supremo 
arbiter  in  allr  constitutional  questions.  To  him  the  people 
could  appeal  against  any  infraction  of  their  liberties,  while 
the  king  regarded  him  as  his  chief  councillor  and  as  the 
most  efficient  barrier  against  armed  rebellion,  which  was 
the  only  alternative  method  of  settling  disputes  between 
his  subjects  and  himself.  As  the  justiciar  thus  became 
the  pivot  of  the  constitution,  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
secure  that  he  should  exercise  his  functions  with  firmness 
and  impartiality.  As  the  rico$  hombrea  were  exempted 
from  corporal  punishment,  he  was  always  chosen  from  the 
lesser  nobles  or  knights,  and  was  made  responsible  to  the 
cortes  under  penalty  of  death.  The  dignity  of  the  office 
was  enhanced  by  the  character  of  its  successive  holders ; 
and  the  medisval  history  of  Aragon  abounds  with 
instances  of  their  fearless  opposition  to  the  crown  and  of 
their  resolute  resistance  to  despotism  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  anarchy  on  the  other. 

The  glorious  reign  of  James  (I.)  the  Conqueror  was 
disturbed  towards  its  close  by  quarrels  which'  arose  from 
his  scheme  of  partitioning  his  conquests  among  his 
children.  The  death,  however,  of  his  youngest  and 
favourite  son  put  an  end  to  these  projects,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  provinces  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pedro 
III.  (1276-1286).  Under  Pedro  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Alfonso  III.  (1285-1291),  attention  was  almost 
wholly  diverted  from  internal  affairs  to  the  conquest  of 
Sicily.  By  his  marriage  with  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
Manfred,  Pedro  could  put  forward  a  claim  to  succeed  to 
the  Hohenstaufen  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  make  any  use  of 
the  claim  if  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (1283)  had  not  thrown 
that  island'  into  his  hands.  The  result  was  a  long  series 
of  wars  with  the  Angevin  rulers  of  Naples,  but  the  hold 
upon  Sicily  was  steadily  retained.  These  wars  had  a 
notable  influence  upon  Aragonese  hibtory,  as  they  compelled 
the  kings  to  purchase  the  support  of  their  subjects  by 
concessions  which  could  only  vnth  great  difficulty  have 
been  extorted  from  them.  Thus  in  1283  Pedro  III. 
granted  the  famous  "  General  Privilege,"  the  Magna  Carta 
of  Aragon.  By  this  the  crown  formally  laid  down  a  number 
of  rules  to  secure  all  classes  against  oppression.  The 
General  Privilege  is  quite  as  important  a  document  as  the 
English  charter ;  it  is  even  more  full  and  precise,  and  its 
numerous  confirmations  show  that  it  was  as  highly  prized. 
It  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  issued  to  a  people 
already  possessed  of  institutions  sufficiently  developed  to 
employ  and  defend  the  national  liberties.  But  if  Pedro's 
concessions  were  for  the  advantage  of  his  country,  his 
successor  went  to  an  extreme  which  was  equally  harmful. 
In  1287  Alfonso  III.  signed  the  famous  "IVivilege  of 
Union,"  by  which  his  subjects  were  formally  authorized  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign  if  he  attempted  to 
infringe  their  liberties.  The  right  of  revolt,  while  it  is 
and  must  be  the  ultimate  safeguard  against  oppression, 
becomes  at  once  liable  to  abuse  when  it  is  formulated  and 
discussed.  The  act  of  1287  gave  an  unlimited  licence  to 
disorder,  which  could  always  disguise  itself  under  the* 
pretenpSjiiOf^efendlQi;  liberty.    Until  it  was  rejg^aledi 
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there  was  always  a  danger  tliat  the  constitation  would 
saccamb,  not  to  the  tyrannical  nanrpations  of  the  crown, 
but  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  nobles. 

On  the  death  of  Alfonso  III.  the  crown  jiassed  to  his 
brother  James  IL  (1291-1327).  The  new  king  handed 
over  Sicily  to  his  younger  brother  Frederick,  thus  creating 
a  separate  dynasty  in  that  island.  In  the  ho^je  of 
depressing  the  greater  barons,  James  II.  strengthened  the 
liftDds  of  the  justiciar  and  sought  to  conciliate  the  clergy 
and  citizens  to  the  crown.  By  these  steps  he  succeeded  in 
ayoiding  any  o^ien  conflict  during  his  reign,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  .^oucht  to  secure  external  unity  by  an  edict 
which  declared  the  three  provinces  of  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia  to  be  for  ever  indivisible  (1319).  But  his 
sacoessor,  Alfonso  IV.  (1327-1336),  did  not  hesitate  to 
break  this  edict,  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter,  by  carving  out 
great  fiefs  for  his  second  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  her 
children.  By  this  measure  he  gave  rise  to  the  difficulties, 
and  indirectly  to  the  triumphs,  of  his  son,  Pedro  IV. 
(1336-1387).  Pedro's  reign  is  a  great  epoch  in  Aragonese 
history,  as  to  him  is  due  the  arrest  of  the  tendencies  which 
threatened  to  divide  and  destroy  the  kuigdom.  He  began 
by  recalling  his  father's  excessive  grants  to  his  stepmother 
and  his  half-brothers.  The  intervention  of  Alfonso  XI.  of 
Castile  on  behalf  of  his  sister  failed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion nixm  the  king,  and  it  was  only  the  pressing  danger 
from  the  Moors,  which  was  removed  in  1340  by  the 
Ca*tilian  Tictory  on  the  Salado,  that  induced  him  at  last 
to  consent  to  a  compromise.  The  same  desire  to  unite 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Aragonese  crown  is  apparent 
in  his  treatment  of  the  king  of  Majorca,  James  II.,  the 
descendant  of  James  I.'s  younger  son,  who  had  received 
from  his  father  the  Balearic  Islands  with  Roussillon  and 
Cerdagne  as  a  vassal  kingdom.  As  James  11.  showed 
inclination  to  evade  his  legal  duties  towards  his  suzerain, 
Pedro  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
him.  In  1344  all  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Majorca 
were  declared  to  be  united  to  Aragon ;  and,  though  James 
XL  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  met  with  little  sup- 
lK>rt  from  his  former  subjects,  and  the  hopeless  struggle 
was  ended  by  his  death  in  1348. 

These  high-handed  measures  not  unnaturally  excited  the 
misgivings  of  the  nobles  of  Aragon^  whose  privileges  were 
not  likely  to  be  very  scrupulously  respected  by  a  prince 
with  such  an  obvious  sense  of  his  own  rights  and  duties. 
In  1347  chance  gave  them  an  eminent  and  capable  leader. 
There  was  no  law  against  female  succession  in  Aragon,  and 
there  was  the  precedent  of  Queen  Petronilla  in  its  favour. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  it, 
and  as  a  rule  preference  had  been  given  to  males,  although 
farther  removed  from  the  direct  line.  Pedro  IV.  had  an 
only  daughter,  Constance,  and  he  was  eager  to  secure  the 
succession  to  her  in  preference  to  his  brother  James,  who 
was  popularly  regarded  as  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This 
unconcealed  intention  excited  the  indignation  of  James, 
who  was  already  discontented  at  the  harsh  treatment  of 
the  king  of  Majorca.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
most  of  the  chief  nobles,  including  his  half-brothers,  to 
form  a  "  Union,"  which  was  also  joined  by  several  of  the 
towns  in  their  discontent  at  the  projected  settlement  of 
the  succession  (1347).  Pedro  was  taken  by  surprise  and 
could  only  gain  time  by  concessions.  He  promised  to 
convoke  annual  meetings  of  the  cortes,  to  choose  his 
councillors  with  the  approval  of  the  estates,  to  revoke  his 
will  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  and  to  recognize  his  brother 
as  his  heir.  Soon  after  this  agreement,  vhich  left  the 
Union  master  of  the  situation,  James  died;  and  men  were 
not  alow  in  attributing  his  death  to  the  machmctions  of 
the  king.  This  event  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
Pedro,  OS  it  deivrlTed  his  opponents  of  their  leader,  and 


from  this  moment  the  rebellion  began  to  be  split  up  by 
personal  rivalries.  The  king  and  his  advisers  were  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opjxirtunity  thus  offered. 
The  opposition  was  strongest  in  Aragon  and  Valencia,  and 
Pedro  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Catalonians,  who  were 
always  prone  to  act  in  isolation  from  the  other  provinces. 
With  the  troops  thus  acquired  he  met  the  army  of  the 
Union  at  Epila  (1348)  and  won  a  complete  victory.  He 
followed  up  his  bucccss  by  destroying  all  the  charters 
which  gave  any  sanction  to  armed  resistance  to  the  crown, 
and  especially  the  Privilege  of  Union  of  1287.  His  elder 
half-brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  succeeded  James  as 
leader  of  the  revolt  and  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne, 
fled  to  Castile,  but  the  chief  nobles  were  severely  punished, 
and  the  power  of  the  crown  was  raised  to  a  height  which 
it  had  never  before  attained 

Thus  Aragon,  following  the  tendencies  of  the  age, 
became  centralized  under  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  the 
forces  of  feudal  disunion  received  a  final  check.  But 
Pedro  IV.  was  far  from  establishing  anything  like  a 
despotism.  While  destroying  the  Privilege  of  Union,  he 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  respect  the  politioJ  and  personal 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  enjoined  the  same  oath  upon 
his  successors.  At  the  same  time  he  strengthened  the 
powers  of  the  justiciar,  whose  pre-eminence  dates  from 
this  reign.  The  position  of  the  king  was  immensely 
strengthened  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  which  destroyed  the 
claims  of  his  half-brothers.  The  later  part  of  his  reign 
was  occupied  with  a  war  against  Henry  II.  of  Castile, 
which  has  been  referred  to  above,  and  with  resistance  to 
James  1 11.  of  Majorca,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  co 
recover  the  territories  of  his  father.  Pedro  concluded  a 
second  marriage  with  Sibilla,  daughter  of  a  Catalonian 
knight,  and  her  influence  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
his  eldest  son,  whom  he  attempted  to  deprive  of  the  office 
of  lieutenant  general,  which  custom  assigned  to  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  But  he  found  that  the  authority  of  the 
justiciar  was  now  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  crown  as 
well  as  the  nobles.  Dominic  de  Cerda,  who  now  held  the 
office,  pronounced  that  the  infant  was  legally  entitled  to 
the  dignity  from  which  he  had  been  ousted,  and  compelled 
the  king  to  restore  him.  The  brief  reign  of  John  L 
(1387-1395)  was  mainly  occupied  with  wars  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  The  expense  which  these  involved,  which  wajs 
increased  by  the  luxury  of  a  magnificent  court,  excited  the 
most  lively  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  oortes.  The 
remonstrances  of  his  subjects  were  resented  by  the  king, 
but  they  were  backed  up  by  the  authority  of  the  justiciar, 
and  John  I.  gave  way  so  far  as  to  banii^  the  unpopular 
favourites  from  the  court  On  the  king's  death  his 
daughters  were  passed  over,  and  the  crown  was  transferred 
to  his  brother  Martin,  who  was  occupied  in  restoring  the 
Aragonese  supremacy  in  Sicily.  Under  Martin  a  private 
war  between  the  great  families  of  Urrca  and  Luna  was  put 
down,  and  the  dependence  of  the  great  nobles  was  more 
firmly  secured.  But  the  death  in  1409  of  the  king's  only 
son,  Martin  the  younger,  brought  the  kingdom  face  to 
face  with  the  difficulty  of  a  disputed  succession.  There 
were  two  male  claimants, — the  count  of  Urgel,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Alfonso  IV.,  and  the  duke  of  Qandia,  a 
grandson  of  James  II.  The  former  was  the  undoubted 
heir  if  the  succession  was  absolutely  limited  to  males, 
while  the  latter  was  advanced  in  years  and  could  only 
bring  forward  the  old  contention  of  nearness  to  the  royal 
stork.  But,  although  precedent  was  in  favour  of  the 
exclusion  of  females,  there  was  no  definite  rule  to  prevent 
the  succession  of  their  male  de^^cendants.  Of  such 
claimants  there  were  two, — Louis  of  Calabria,  the  son  of 
John  I.'b  daughter  Viohinte,  and  Ferdinand,  infant  of 
Castile,  the  son  of  Martin's  sister  Eleanor.    MoreoTer, 
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Martin  the  younger  had  left  an  illegitimate  aon,  Ftederick, 
connt  of  Luna,  and  if  the  question  had  arisen  a  centoiy 
earlier,  before  the  clergy  had  obtained  ao  mnch  power,  it 
id  probable  that  his  dainui  would  have  been  preferred. 
The  quecttion  was  still  unsettled  on  the  death  of  the  elder 
Martin  in  HIO,  with  whom  ended  the  male  line  of  the 
counts  of  Barcelona.  A  prolonged  civil  war  seemed 
inevitable,  and  for  two  years  the  kingdom  endured  the 
evils  of  an  interregnum.  If  the  dispute  was  to  be  settled 
by  force  of  arms,  the  count  of  Urgel  seemed  likely  to 
cany  all  befoin  him,  as  he  had  the  pretty  unanimous 
support^ljoth  of  the  Catalans  and  of  the  powerful  family 
of  Lunal  But  his  followers,  confident  in  their  superiority, 
allowed  themselves  to  indulge  in  acts  of  violence  which 
alienated  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  population.  The 
justiciar,  Juan  de  Cerda,  who  had  acted  with  such 
impartial  ^mness  in  the  reign  of  John  L,  succeeded  in 
forming  a  patriotic  party  which  determined  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  a  legal  decision.  Jealousy  of  the  De  Lunas 
gave  to  this  party  the  support  of  the  rival  house  of  Urrea. 
They  succeerled  in  procuring  the  api)ointment  of  a  joint 
commission  of  nine  members, — three  from  the  cortes  of  each 
l>rovince.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  claims, 
the  commissioners  decided,  on  what  principle  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  in  favour  of  the  infant  Ferdinand,  who  was 
then  acting  as  regent  of  Castile  for  his  nephew  John  IL 
(U12).  Ai  far  ad  ability  and  merit  went,  the  choice  was 
probably  the  bet<t  that  could  have  been  made.  By  mingled 
firmness  and  concession  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  restoring 
order  and  unity  to  the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies.  A 
revolt  headed  by  the  di^ppointed  count  of  Urgel  in  the 
next  year  was  suppressed,  and  its  leader  was  punished 
with  the  confiscation  of  his  territories  and  perpetual 
imprisonment 

Thus  the  house  of  Trastamara  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  crown  of  Aragon  as  well  as  that  of  Castile.  Ferdinand 
1.,  the  first  king  of  the  new  dynasty,  did  not  live  long  to 
wield  the  sceptre  which  he  had  so  fortunately  acquired. 
On  his  death  in  1  il6  the  crown  passed  to  his  son  Alfonso 
V.  (1416-1458).  The  new  prince  pbyed  littie  part  in 
Aragonese  history,  as  his  attention  was  almost  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  To  his  inherited  posses- 
sions of  Sicily  and  Bcurdinia  he  added  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  after  a  seven  years'  contest  with  the  Angevin 
chimant,  Reu6  le  Bon  of  Provence  (1436-1442).  From 
this  time  he  never  quitted  his  new  kingdom,  where  his 
politic  rule  and  his  patronage  of  literature  acquired  for 
him  the  name  of  "The  Magnanimous."  During  his 
absence  the  government  of  Aragon  was  entrusted  to  his 
brother  John,  as  lieutenant-general.  The  arbitrary  char- 
acter of  thif>  prince,  which  is  so  clearly  visible  in  his 
subsequent  history,  seems  to  have  been  foreseen  by  his 
subjects.  In  order  to  secure  the  justiciar  from  undue 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  a  law  was  made  in 
1442  that  the  office  should  be  held  for  life,  and  that  its 
occupant  could  only  be  dismissed  by  the  king  with  the 
express  approval  of  the  cortes.  In  1461  this  provision 
was  followed  up  by  another  law  which  directed  that  all 
complaints  against  the  justiciar  should  be  heard  before  a 
commission  regularly  chosen  from  the  four  estates. 

The  history  of  John,  both  as  regent  for  his  brother  and 
later  as  king  in  his  own  right  centres  round  the  family 
quarrels  which  finally  led  to  a  formidable  rebellion  against 
him.  His  first  wife  was  Blanche,  widow  of  Martin  of 
Sicily  and  heiress  of  Navarre.  This  littie  kingdom,  which 
comprised  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  had 
been  more  closely  connected  with  France  than  vrith  Spain 
since  its  separation  from  Aragon  on  the  death  of  Allonso 
L  (1134).  In  the  13th  century  it  was  united  to  the 
French  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Jeanne  of  Navarre  with 


the   French   king,    Philip    IV.,  but   it  again   became 
independent  on  the  death  of  Louis  X.  in   1315.     His 
daughter  Jeanne  was  the  undoubted  heiress  of  NaTarre, 
and,  though  she  was  kept  out  of  her  rights  by  her  nncles, 
Philip  V.  and  Charies  IV.,  she  was  allowed  to  saoceed 
after  their  death.     In  1329  she  was  crowned  at  Pamplona 
with  her  husband.  Philip  of  Evreux.     Her  son,  Charles 
the  Bad  (1349-1387),  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety 
for  the  part  which  he  played  in  French  history  during 
the  troublous  period  of  the  English  wars.     His  son,  Charles 
IIL  (1387-1425),  was  a  peace-loving  prince,  who  devoted 
more  attention  to  art  and  literature  than  to  politics.     The 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Blanche  with  John  of  Aragon 
brought  the  mountain-kingdom  once    more    into    cloee 
connexion  with  the  western  peninsula.     By  her  marriage 
contract,  Navarre  was  to  pass  on  her  death  to  her  children 
and  not  to  her  husband,  but  a  later  agreement  enjoined 
her  son,  before  assuming  the  sovereignty,  to  obtain  "  the 
goodwill  and  approbation  of  his  father."    When  Blanche 
died  in  1442,  John  seems  to  have  considered  that  this 
later  stipulation  justified  him  in  retaining  the  title  of  king 
of  Navarre,  though  he  entrusted  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Charles  of  Yiana.     For  some  time  no 
difficulty  was  made  about  this  arrangement     But  in  1447 
John   married  a  second  wife,   Joanna   Henriqnez,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  family  of  Castile,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  sent  Joanna  to  share  the  government  of  Navarre 
with   his  son.      This    appointment,    coupled    with    the 
arrogant  conduct  of  his  stepmother,  was  regarded  as  an 
insult  by  Charles  of  Yiana,  who  was  not  slow  to  remember 
that   by  right  he  was  entitled  to  the  crown.     The  old 
parties  of  Navarre,  the  Beaumonts  and  Agramonts,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  renew  their  feuds, — the  former  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  prince,  the  latter  that  of  the  queen. 
Before  long  the  dispute  developed  into  civil  war,  and  John 
marched  into  Navarre  to  assist  his  wife,  who  was  besieged 
in  Estella  by  her  stepson.     At  Aybar  the  hostile  forces 
met  in  open  conflict^  but  the  superior  discipline  of  the 
ro3ral  troops  gave  them  a  complete  victory,  and  Charles 
fell  a  prisoner  into  his  father's  hands  (1452).     The  prince 
was  released  after  a  short  imprisonment,  but  the  recon- 
ciliation was  only  a  hollow  one.     The  birth  of  a  son  to 
Joanna  Henriqnez  (1452),  afterwards  famous  as  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  interests  of  the 
elder  son.     The  queen  scarcely  concealed  her  desire  to 
secure  the  succession  to  her  own  child,  and  her  influence 
over  her  husband  was  unbounded.     Charles  found  that 
his  defeat  had  given  the  supremacy  in  Navarre  to  the 
hostile  party,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  his 
power  he  went  to  Naples  to  appeal  to  his  uncle  Alfonso 
V.     But  his  hopes  in  this  quarter  were  destroyed  by 
Alfonso's  death  in  1458.     Of  his  possessions,  Aragon, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia  passed  to  his  brother  John  II.,  while 
Naples,  as  a  private  acquisition  of  his  own,  was  bequeathed 
to  his  natural  son  Ferdinand.     The  Neapolitan  barons, 
dreading  the  gloomy  and  tyrannical  character  of  their  new 
ruler,  offered  to  support-  Charles  of  Yiana  as  a  candidate 
for  the  throne,  but  he  refused  to  oppose  his  cousin,  and 
retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  spent  the  next  two  years  in 
seclusion.      In  1460  he  was  induced  to  return   by  the 
solicitations  of  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
quieted by  the  popularity  which  the  prince  had  obtained 
among  the  Sicilians.     The  intrigues  of  Joanna  were  not 
long  in  exciting  the  old  mistrust  between  father  and  son, 
and  her  hostility  towards  Charles  was  increased  by  his 
attempts  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  whom 
she  had  already  fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  bride  for  her  own 
son  Ferdinand.     In  1461  Charles   was  induced  to  meet 
his  father  at  Lerida,  and  was  at  once  imprisoned.     When 
asked  about  the  cause  of  this  arbitrary,  proceedings  John 
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only  replied  with-  obecore  hints  at  a  oonspiracy.  Bat  hiB 
aatgeeta  were  not  prepared  to  aoqoieace  in  this  nnnatoral 
treatment  of  a  prince  whom  they  had  learned  to  love  and 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  future  ruler.  The  Catalans, 
always  easily  moved,  rose  in  arms  and  marched  upon 
Lerida,  and  it  was  only  by  a  hasty  retreat  that  John  was 
able  to  escape  with  his  court  to  Saragosn.  But  the 
revolt  speedily  spread  from  Catalonia  to  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  even  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  while  it  found 
supporters  in  the  king  of  Castile  and  in  the  faction  of  the 
Beiuunonts  in  Navarre.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  John 
IL  found  it  necessary  to  yield.  He  not  only  released  his 
aon^  professing  that  he  did  so  at  his  wife's  request,  but 
appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of  Catalonia  and  pro- 
nuBed  not  to  enter  that  province  without  the  permission 
of  the  oortes.  But  no  sooner  had  Charles  of  Yiana 
regained  his  liberty  than  he  died,  on  September  23, 1461 ; 
and  the  circumstancee  led  ready  credence  to  be  given  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned  during  his  captivity. 

The  crown  of  Navarre  now  devolved  by  right  upon 
Charles's  elder  sister  Blanche,  who  had  been  married  to 
and  afterwards  repudiated  by  Henry  lY.  of  Castile.  But 
she  had  incurred  her  father's  enmity  by  the  support  which 
she  had  given  to  her  brother;  and  John  IL  was  not 
unwilling  to  cuny  favour  with  France  by  securing  Navarre 
to  his  second  daughter  Eleanor  of  Foix,  whose  son  Qaston 
had  married  a  sister  of  Louis  XL  The  unfortunate 
Blanche  was  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  her 
younger  sister,  and  after  two  years  of  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  Orthez  she  died  of  poison.  But  Eleanor  reaped 
little  advantage  from  the  crime  which  all  historians  impute 
to  her.  Her  father  retained  the  crown  of  Navar^  till  his 
death,  and  she  only  survived  him  a  few  weeks.  She  was 
ancceeded  by  her  grandson  Francis  Phcebua,  but  he  only 
lived  for  four  years,  and  his  sister  and  heiress  Catherine 
brought  the  crown  of  Navarre  by  her  marriage  to  the 
French  house  of  D'Albret,  from  which  it  was  wrested  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1512.  Thb  third  union  with 
Aragon  proved  permanent,  although  the  district  north  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  subsequently  annexed  to  France. 

Meanwhile  the  troubles  of  John  IL  were  by  no  means 
removed  by  his  son's  death.  In  Aragon  the  young  Fer- 
dinand was  acknowledged  as  heir,  and  was  then  sent  with 
his  mother  to  Catalonia  to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  that  province.  But  the  Catalans  rose  again  in  rebel- 
lion, and  besieged  Joanna  and  her  son  in  the  fortress  of 
Gerona.  As  John  IL  was  unable  to  advance  through  the 
revolted  province  to  his  wife's  relief,  he  purchased  the 
assistance  of  Louis  XI.  by  a  promise  of  200,000  gold 
crowns,  as  security  for  which  he  pledged  the  counties  of 
Rouasillon  and  Cerdagne  (1462).  The  Catalans  replied  to 
this  alliance  by  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  John  and 
proclaiming  a  republic.  As,  however,  Gerona  was  relieved 
by  the  French,  and  the  royal  troops  succeeded  in  reducing 
several  of  the  chief  towns,  they  determined  to  appeal  for 
foreign  aid.  The  crown  was  offered  first  to  Henry  IV.  of 
CastUe  and  then  to  the  constable  of  Portugal,  who  was 
descended  from  the  old  counts  of  Barcelona.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1466  the  rebels  turned  to  the  tradi- 
tional rivals  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  and  offered  the  crown 
to  Rend  le  Bon,  the  head  of  the  Angevin  house.  Rend, 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  putting  forward  claims  which 
he  had  never  been  able  to  enforce,  accepted  the  offer  and 
sent  his  chivalrous  son  John  of  Calabria  to  assist  the 
Catalans  (1467).  John  II.'s  fortunes  were  now  at  their 
nadir.  He  had  lost  his  eyesight,  and  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1468  deprived  him  of  the  companion  and  adviser 
who  had  for  years  directed  and  inspired  his  policy.  John 
of  Calabria,  whose  enterprise  was  secretly  encouraged  by 
the  treacherous  king  of  France,  was  steadily  regaining; 


much  of  the  ground  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Catalans 
before  his  arrival  But  the  old  king,  whose  sight  was 
restored  by  a  surgical  operation,  fought  on  with  a  dogged 
obstinacy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  death  of  the 
duke  of  CaUhria  in  1469  deprived  his  opponents  of  their 
leader,  and  from  this  moment  their  ultimate  defeat  was 
inevitable.  The  fall  of  Barcelona  (1472)  completed  the 
reduction  of  Catalonia.  But  John  did  not  venture  to 
abuse  the  victory  which  he  had  so  hardly  won.  He 
granted  a  general  amnesty,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
.respect  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  conquered 
provinca  The  only  notable  event  of  the  remaining  years 
of  John  IL's  reign  was  an  attempt  to  recover  Boussillon 
and  Cerdagne.  But  Louis  XI.  kept  a  firm  hold  by  arms 
upon  the  provinces  which  his  diplomacy  had  won,  and  they 
were  only  r^tored  to  Aragon  in  1493  when  Charles  YIII. 
ceded  them  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  1479  the  death 
of  John  IL,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two,  transferred  the 
crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  who  ten  years  before  had  con* 
eluded  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Caatila 

£i<0ra<i4r0.— Lftfaente,  HisUma  Oeneral  de  Eapana;  Ortiz, 
Compendio  ChnereU  d$  la  Hisloria  de  EmUa ;  Mariana,  Historia 
Omiral  d$  Etpa/Ha ;  Lembke,  Schilfer,  and  Schirrmacher,  OeachichU 
wm  Spemien  (down  to  1296);  Dozy,  Eiatovre  d€t  Mwu2man§ 
tCSapagnu  (to  1110);  Desormeanz,  Ahrig4  Chronologique  de 
rSietaire  d^Eepagne.  For  the  constitutional  history  the  chief 
books  of  reference  are->for  Castile,  Marina,  TeorUx  de  lae  Cortea^  and 
Semp^re,  HUtoire  dee  OorUa  d^Espagne^  and  for  Aragon,  Blancas, 
Commsntorii  Berum  Araaoneneium  ;  but  a  fair  summary  of  their 
conclusions  may  be  found  in  chapter  iv.  of  fiallam's  Middle  Agee 
and  in  the  introaaction  to  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The 
history  of  the  Caatilian  cortee  has  been  recently  elucidated  by 
Don  Manuel  Colmeiro  in  his  Cortee  de  loe  Aniiguoe  JMnoe  de  Leon 
y  de  Caeiilla  (Madrid,  1888).  The  chief  medissval  chroniclers  may 
be  found,  though  not  well  edited,  in  Florez,  Etpana  Sagrada,  and 
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Sicnov  rv. — ^MoDEBv  Hibtobt. 


The  history  of  Spain  as  a  united  state  dates  from  the 
union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand.  The  marriage^ took  place  in  1469,  before 
the  accession  of  either  sovereign.  In  1474  the  crown  of 
Castile  was  claimed  by  IsabeUa  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Henry  lY.,  whose  daughter  Joanna  was  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  illegitimate.  It  was  contended  by 
the  pcurtisans  of  Ferdinand  that  female  succession  was 
prohibited  in  Castile,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
crown  as  the  nearest  male  heir  after  his  father.  Ulti- 
mately the  question  was  settled  in  Isabella's  favour,  and 
she  obtained  the  most  important  rights  of  sovereignty, 
though  the  government  was  carried  on  in  their  joint 
names.  It  is  possible  that  Ferdinand  would  have  refused 
to  accept  this  arrangement,  if  concerted  action  had  not 
been  necessary  to  oppose  the  party^  which  espoused  the 
cause  of  Joanna.  A  number  of  the  Castilian  nobles, 
headed  by  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  dreaded  the  danger  to 
the  privileges  of  their  order  that  might  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  government  They  found  an 
ally  in  Alfonso  Y.  of  Portugal,  who  was  Joanna's  uncle 
by  the  mother's  side,  and  who  cherished  the  design  of 
obtaining  the  Castilian  throne  by  a  marriage  with  his 
niece.  In  1476  the  confederates  were  routed  in  the 
battle  of  Toro,  and  Alfonso  departed  to  France  with  the 
chimerical  plan  of  seeking  assistance  from  Louis  XL  The 
treaty  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  between  France  and  Castile  in 
1478  ruined  theser  hopes,  and  in  the  next  year  Alfonso 
was  compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Lisbon,  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  his  niece.  This  terminated  the  war  of  succession 
in  Castile ;  and  Joanna,  known  from  her  reputed  father 
as  La  Beltraneja,  retired  into  a  convent.  A  few  months 
before  the  treaty  of  Lisbon  the  death  of  John  IL  (January 
20,  1479)  gave  to  Ferdinand  the  succession  to  Aragon, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,     Navarre,  which  had  been  brought 
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to  John  11.  by  hia  first  wife,  i^aased  to  iiiB  oaoghter  by 
that  marriage,  Eleanor,  conntess  of  Foix.  -  Two  provinces 
of  the  Aragonese  crown,  Roussillon  and  Cerda^e,  had 
been  pledg^  by  John  to  Louis  XL  of  France,  and  were 
still  retained  by  that  monarch..  The  union  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  effected  in  1479  was  merely  a  personal  union. 
Each  province  retained  its  own  institutions  and  its  own 
laws,  and  each  would  have  resented  the  idea  of  absorption 
in  the  other. 

The  first  care  of  the  two  86vereign8  was  to  reform  the 
system  of  government,  especially  in  Castile,  where  the 
recent  civil  wars  had  given  rise  to  serious  disorders.  One 
of  their  chief  objects  was  to  depress  the  nobles,  whose 
privileges,  acquired  during  the  long  struggle  against  the 
Moors,  were  inconsistent  with  a  strong  centralized  govern- 
ment. Jjn  accordance  with  true  policy  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sought  to 
counterbalance  the  nobles  by  relying  upon  the  burgher 
clan.  The  Santa  Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood, 
which  was  organized  in  1476,  was  a  popular  confederation 
of  the  whole  kingdom  for  police  and  judicial  purposes. 
Its  affairs  were  managed  by  local  courts, — ^from  which 
appeals  could  be  made  to  a  supreme  tribunal, — and  by  a 
general  junta  composed  of  deputies  from  all  cities,  which 
was  convened  once  a  year.  A  body  of  2000  cavidry  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  association,  and  a  special  code  of 
laws  for  its  guidance  was  compiled  in  1485.  The  institu- 
tion was  completely  successful  in  maintaining  order  and  in 
diminishing  the  independence  of  the  local  jurisdiction  of 
the  great  nobles.  About  the  same  time  the  lavish  grants 
from  the  royal  domain,  which  had  enriched  the  nobles  at 
the  expense  of  the  crown,  were  revoked,  the  central  judicial 
courts  were  made  more  efficient  by  the  introduction  of 
trained  lawyers,  and  steps  Were  taken  to  codify  the 
numerous  laws  that  had  been  made  since  the  Side  ParUdas 
of  Alfonso  X.  The  grandmasterships  of  the  great  orders 
of  St  lago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  which  conferred 
powers  too  great  to  be  entrusted  to  a  subject,  were  on 
successive  vacancies  secured  to  the  crown.  Trade  was 
encouraged  by  protective  measures,  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  barriers  between  Castile  and  Aragon,  by  a  strict 
reform  of  the  currency,  and  by  the  commutation  for  a 
fixed  impost  of  the  detested  alcavala^  a  tax  of  one-tenth 
upon  all  sales  iand  transfers  of  property. 

The  increased  prosperity  of  the  country  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  steady  rise  of  the  revenue.  ''In  1474,  the 
year  of  Isabella's  accession,  the  ordinary  rents  of  the 
Gastilian  crown  '^mounted  to  885,000  reals;  in  1477  to 
2,390,078;  in  1482,  after  the  resumption  of  the  royal 
grants,  to  12,711,591 ;  and  finally,  in  1504,  when  the 
acquisition  of  Granada  and  the  domestic  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom  had  encouraged  the  free  expansion  of  all 
its  resources,  to  26,283,334,  or  thirty  times  the  amount 
received  at  her  accession.  All  this  was  derived  from  the 
customary  established  taxes,  without  the  imposition  of  a 
single  new  one  "  (Presoott^  iL  575).  No  attack  was  made 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  subjects ;  the  oortes  of  Castile 
were  frequently  convened;  the  same  towns  were  called 
upon  to  send  deputies ;  and  the  only  innovation  was  the 
frequent  neglect  to  summon  the  nobles.  The  numerous 
pragmaticas^  or  royal  ordinances,  were  mostly  limited  to 
administrative  matters  or  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law. 
The  credit  for  the  domestic  administration  rests  mainly 
with  Isabella.  Ferdinand  busied  himself  more  with  military 
and  diplomatic  affairs,  and  comparatively  few  innovations 
were  made  in  Aragoa  The  Hermandad  was  introduced, 
and  in  some  other  points  the  example  of  Castile  was 
followed.  But  the  advanced  constitutional  liberties  of 
Aragon  were  uncongenial  to  Ferdinand.  He  summoned 
the  cortes  as  rarelj  as  possible ;  and  when  that  assembly 


met  he  spared  no  pains  to  influence  its  composition  and  its 
decisions.  The  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  reign  were 
carried  still  further  in  both  provinces  in  the  later  period 
when  Ximenes,  who  became  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1495, 
exercised  the  chief  influence.  Five  councilA  were  entmated 
with  the  administration  of  affairs : — the  "  royal  council," 
the  chief  court  of  justice ;  the  *'  council  of  the  supreme  " 
for  ecclesiastical  business ;  the  "council  of  the  orders'*  for 
the  great  military  fraternities ;  the  "  council  of  Aragon " 
for  the  management  of  that  kingdom  and  of  Naples ;  and 
the  "  council  of  the  Indies "  for  the  great  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  lus  companions. 

The  political  unity  of  Spain  was  to  be  based  upon  its 
religious  unity.  Both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
imbued  with  that  stem  spirit  of  orthodoxy  with  which  the 
Spaniards  were  inspired  by  their  long  crusade  against  the 
infidel  No  institution  of  their  reign  was  so  important  as 
the  Inquisition,  which  was  authorized  by  a  bull  of  Sixtus 
IV.  in  1478,  and  constituted  for  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1483  under  the  presidency  of  Torquemada.  Its  extension 
to  Aragon  was  bitterly  protested  against  by  the  liberty- 
loving  people,  but  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  iron  wUl 
of  Ferdinand.  The  activity  of  the  Holy  Office  was  at 
first  directed  against  the  Jews^  whose  obstinate  adherence 
to  their  faith  in  spite  of  persecution  was  punished  by 
an  edict  for  their  expulsion  in  1492.  Their  departure 
deprived  Spain  of  many  industrious  inhabitants ;  but  ita 
importance  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  authors  who 
have  failed  to  notice  that  it  was  followed,  not  by  the 
decline  of  Spain,  but  by  the  period  of  its  greatest  pro- 
sperity. In  spite  of  their  orthodoxy,  however,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  by  no  means  slavish  adherents  of  the 
papacy.  The  claim  of  the  popes  to  appoint  to  important 
benefices  was  strenuously  resisted,  and  the  chief  control  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  was  successfully  vindicated  for  the 
crown.        •  .       '  i*» 

The  steady  extension  of  the  royal  power  in  Spain  was 
due  in  no  small  degree,  as  Machiavelli  has  pointed  out,  to 
the  constant  succession  of  enterprises  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  nobles  was  absorbed.  .These  enterprises 
may  be  summarized  under  three  heads : — (1)  the  union  of 
the  Peninaula ;  (2)  the  extension  of  colonial  empire ;  and 
(3)  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territories. 

(1)  Under  the  first  head  the  most  important  achievement 
was  the  final  extinction  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain. 
The  war  which  began  in  1481  was  carried  on  in  a  desultoiy 
manner  for  ten  years,  and  was  completed  in  1492  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada.  The  Moors,  who  had  fought  with 
the  courage  of  despair,  received  veiy  lenient  terms  from 
their  conquerors.  They  were  secured  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own 
laws,  customs,  and  language.  In  some  points,  such  as  the 
trade  with  Africa,  they  obtained  privileges  which  were  not 
even  shared  by  the  Castilians.  But  tha  spirit  of  proselyt- 
ism  was  too  strong  in  Spain  to  allow  this  treaty  to  be 
observed.  The  measures  taken  by  Ximenes  to  bring  about 
the  conversion  of  the  Moors  provoked  a  revolt  in  1500, 
which  was  put  down  with  great  severity.  -  They  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  conversion  oc  banishment,  and, 
although  most  of  them  accepted  the  former  alternative, 
the  Moriacoes,  as  they  were  now  called,  found  themselves 
henceforward  in  the  hopeless  position  of  a  proscribed  and 
hated  minority.  In  1493  Ferdinand  extorted  from  the 
fears  and  hopes  of  Charles  VIIL  of  France  the  restoration 
of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona. 
In  1512,  after  Isabella's  death,  he  annexed  Navarre.  The 
whole  Peninsula  was  now  united,  vrith  the  exception  of 
Portugal,  and  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  acquisition  of 
that  kii^^om  by  marriage.  Isabella,  Ferdinand's  eldest 
daughter,  was  married  to  Alfonso^  the  son  and  heir  of. 
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John  IL  of  Portugal.  After  the  death  of  that  prince  his 
widow  married  Emanoel,  who  succeeded  to  the  Portuguese 
crown  in  1495.  iBaboUa  herself  died  in  ginng  birth  to 
a  son,  but  the  connexion  was  still  maintained  by  the 
marriage  of  Emanuel  to  her  younger  sister  Mary.  The 
fruits  of  this  persistent  policy  were  not  reaped,  howeyer, 
till  the  reign  of  Philip  11. 

(2)  Maritime  discovery  was  the  task  of  the  age,  a  task 
forced  upon  it  by  the  Turkish  occupation  of  the  Levant, 
which  had  closed  the  old  commercial  routes  to  the  East 
The  foremost  pioneers  in  the  work  were  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards,  whose  efforts  brought  them  into  rivalry 
with  each  other.  The  treaty  of  Lisbon  in  1479  secured 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  Portugal,  but  enabled 
Spain  to  complete  the  annexation  of  the  Canaries.  The 
Spaniards  now  turned  further  westwards,  and  a  wholly 
new  problem  was  created  by  Columbus's  discovery  of  the 
West  Indies  in  1492.  His  voyage  had  been  undertaken 
under  the  patronage  of  Isabella,  and  the  new  territories 
were  regarded  as  pertaining  to  Castile.  To  solve  any 
difficulties  that  might  arise,  a  bull  was  obtained  from 
Alexander  YL  in  1493,  which  granted  to  Spain  all  dis- 
coveries west  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  100  leagues  to 
the  west  of  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands.  As 
this  arrangement  excited  Portuguese  discontent^  it  was 
modified  by  a  treaty  at  Tordesillas  in  1494,  which  removed 
the  boundary  line  to  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands.  Tlus  modification  had  important  faults  for  the 
Portuguese,  as  giving  them  their  subsequent  claim  to  Brazil. 
In  the  meanwhile  Spain  redoubled  its  exertions.  In  1498 
Columbus  landed  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  whole  western  coast  was  explored  by 
subsequent  adventurers.  In  1512  Ponce  de  Leon  dis- 
covered Florida,  and  in  the  next  year  Balboa  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  and  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
Pacific.  Ko  exertions  were  spared  by  the  Qovemment  to 
encourage  settlement  in  its  new  territories ;  but  the  regu- 
lations of  colonial  trade,  and  especially  the  provision  that 
it  should  pass  through  the  single  port  of  Seville,  were  con- 
ceived in  a  narrow  and  selfish  spirit  which  prevented  the 
full  development  of  their  resources. 

(3)  The  foreign  affairs  of  the  reign,  which  were  almost 
wholly  connected  with  Italy,  were  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
on  behalf  of  Aragon,  just  as  the  extension  of  the  colonies 
was  directed  for  the  benefit  of  Castile.  Charles  YIII.'s 
invasion  of  Naples,  Hrhich  was  ruled  by  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  was  undertaken  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  support  or  at  least  the  ileutrality  of  Spain 
was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona.  -But  Ferdinand, 
jealous  of  the  rapid  success  of  the  French,  seized  the 
first  pretext  to  disregard  the  treaty,  and  became  a  member 
Off  the  league  which  was  formed  at  Yenice  in  1495 
against  Charles.  His  troops,  under  the  famous  Qonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  took  a  prominent  part  in  restoring  Ferdinand 
n.  to  the  Neapolitan  throne.  With  the  accession  of 
Louis  XIL  came  a  great  change  in  Ferdinand's  policy,  and 
he  determined  to  advance  the  claim  to  Naples  which  he 
himself  possessed  as  the  legitimate  head  of  the  Aragonese 
house.  By  the  treaty  of  Qranada  in  1500  Naples  was  to 
be  divided  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  reigning 
king  Frederick  could  make  no  resistance  to  such  over- 
whelming forces.  But  a  quarrel  naturally  arose  about  the 
terms  of  the  partition,  and  by  1504  Qonsalvo  de  Cordova 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  French  from  Naples,  which  was 
henceforth  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

In  1504  the  unity  of  Spain  was  interrupted  for  a 
time  by  the  death  of  Isabella.  The  successive  deaths 
of  the  infant  John  (1497),  of  Isabella  of  Portugal  (1498), 
and  of  her  infant  sen  Miguel  (1500)  had  left  the  succes- 
sion in  Cajtile  to  the  second  daughter,  Joanna ;  she  was 


married  to  the  archduke  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian  L,  and 
ruler,  through  his  mother  Mary  of  Burgundy,  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Franche-Comt^.  Unfortunately  Joanna, 
who  was  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand, 
had  already  given  signs  of  that  insanity  which  was  to 
cloud  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  career.  Philip,  who 
had  visited  Spain  in  1502,  had  then  excited  the  distrust 
of  his  wife's  parents,  and  Isabella  by  her  will  left  the 
regency  in  Castile  to  her  husband  until  the  majority  of 
their  grandson  Charles.  But  Ferdinand,  in  spite  of  his 
brilliant  successes,  was  not  popular  among  the  Castilian 
nobles,  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  support  the  more 
natural  claims  of  Philip  to  govern  on  behalf  of  his  wife. 
Ferdinand  showed  his  disgust  by  actions  which  threatened 
to  undo  all  the  previous  objects  of  his  policy.  He  con- 
cluded a  trea^  with  Louis  XIL  in  1505,  by  which  he 
undertook  to  marry  the  French  king's  niece,  Qermaine  de 
Foix.  To  her  Louis  resigned  his  claims  upon  Naples, 
but  in  case  of  her  death  without  issue  his  share  in  the 
kingdom  by  the  treaty  of  Qranada  was  to  revert  to  France. 
Thus  Ferdinand  was  willing  to  gratify  his  spite  and  to 
perpetuate  the  division  between  Aragon  and  Castile, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  recent  conquests  in 
Italy.  His  second  marriage  was  concluded  in  March 
1506,  and  two  months  later  he  resigned  the  regency  in 
Castile  to  Philip,  and  soon  afterwards  sailed  to  Naples. 

But  the  division  of  the  Peninsula  was  not  destined  to 
last  long.  On  September  25  Philip  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eighty  and  the  devotion  of  Ximenes  SQCured  the 
restoration  of  the  regency  to  Ferdinand.  Joanna,  who 
had  been  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband,  lost  all 
siemblance  of  reason  after  his  death,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  execciae  any  influence  over  the  conduct  of  affairs  The 
remaining  part  of  Ferdinand's  reign  is  uneventful  in  the 
history  of  Spain.  The  government  was  carried  on  on  the 
same  system,  but  with  more  avowed  absolutism,  as  diiring 
the  lifetime  of  Isabella.  Ximenes,  whose  energies  found 
insufficient  occupation  in  the  compilation  of  his  Polyglott 
Bible  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Alcala  de 
Henares,  fitted  out  and  headed  an  expedition  to  Oran  in 
1509,  which  resulted  in  extensive  but  short-lived  con- 
quests in  northern  Africa.  Ferdinand  threw  himself  with 
more  energy  than  ever  into  the  current  of  European  poli- 
tics. By  joining  the  league  of  Cambray  he  wrested  from 
Yenice  five  important  towns  in  Apulia  which  had  been 
pawned  to  the  republic  by  Ferdinand  II.  As  a  member 
of  the  Holy  League  against  France  he  succeeded  in  con- 
quering Navarre  in  1512.  Navarre  had  passed  to  the 
French  family  of  Albret  by  the  marriage  of  Catharine  de 
Foix  with  Jean  d' Albret,  and  it  was  the  close  connexion 
with  France  which  gave  Ferdinand  a  pretext  for  its 
invasion.  In  1515  lus  new  conquest  was  formaUy  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  This  was  Ferdi- 
nand's last  success;  and  he  died  on  January  23,  1516. 
His  will  recognized  Joanna  as  his  heiress  in  Aragon,  and 
his  grandson  Charles  as  the  regent  in  both  kingdoms. 
Until  his  arrival,  the  administration  of  Castile  was 
entrusted  to  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  that  of  Aragon  to  his 
own  natural  son,  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa. 

With  the  death  of  Ferdinand  begins  the  period  of 
uninterrupted  Hapsburg  rule  in  Spain,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  In  the  course  of  this  period  the 
monarchy  obtained  absolute  authority,  and  Spain,  after 
rising  for  a  time  to  be  the  foremost  state  in  Europe,  sank 
to  the  position  of  a  second-rate  power,  from  which  it  has 
never  since  emerged.  At  first  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
by'  ^o  means  promising  for  the  crown.  The  iinity  of 
Spain,  which  had  advanced  with  such  rapid  strides  after 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had  been  seriously 
shaken  by  the  selfish  policy  pursued  by  the  king  since  his 
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wife's  deatL  Aragon  and  OMtile  were  dittinot  kingdome, 
and  the  former  wae  again  divided  into  the  three  promoee 
of  Aragon,  Oatalonia,  and  Valencia,  each  of  whlon  had  its 
own  cortes,  its  own  privileges,  and  the  most  warmly- 
cheriahed  traditions  of  independence.  Classes  were  every- 
where divided  against  each  other,  and  within  each  class 
jealonaies  and  quarrels  were  frequent.  The  foreign 
possessions  of  the  two  crowns  were  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  France  stood  ready  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  contest  the  possession  of  Kavarre 
with  Castile,  and  that  of  Naples  with  Aragon. 

The  difficulties  of  domestic  government  were  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  prospective  ruler  was  a  youthful 
foreigner,  who  had  never  visited  Spain,  and  who  was 
completely  ignorant  of  the  customs  and  even  of  the 
language  of  the  country.  Charles  had  been  bom  and 
educat^  in  the  Netherlands,  of  which  he  had  been 
nominal  ruler  over  since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1506. 
All  his  friends  and  advisers  were  Flemings,  who  cared 
nothing  for  Spanish  interests  and  had  already  acquired  an 
ovil  reputation  for  selfish  greed.  The  first  symptom  of 
discontent  in  Spair\  was  excited  by  Charles's  demand  to  be 
recognized  as  king,  in  utter  disregard  of  his  unfortunate 
mother.  In  Aragon  the  demand  was  unhesitatingly 
refused,  but  in  Castile  the  vigorous  measured  of  Ximenes 
secured  Charles's  proclamation.  The  regent,  however,  had 
great  difficulties  to  face.  The  nobles,  delighted  to  be  rid 
of  the  strong  government  of  Ferdinand,  wished  to  utilize 
the  opix>rtunity  to  regain  the  privileges  and  independence 
they  hald  lost  In  thhi  criiid  the  loyal  devotion  of  Ximenes 
saved  the  monarchy.  Throwing  himself  upon  the  support 
of  the  citizen  class,  he  organized  a  militia  which  overawed 
the  nobles  and  maintained  order.  A  French  invasion  of 
Navarre  was  repulsed,  and  to  avoid  any  danger  from  the 
discontent  of  the  inhabitants  all  the  fortresses  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  the  single  exception  of  Pamplona,  were  dis- 
mantled. These  di^tingvushed  services  were  rewarded  with 
more  than  royal  ingratitude  by  Charles,  who  came  to  Spain 
fn  1517,  and  who  allowed  the  aged  cardinal  to  die  on 
November  8  without  even  granting  him  an  interview. 

The  young  king  soon  felt  the  loss  of  so  able  and  experi- 
enced an  advUer.  His  Flemish  ministers,  with  Chi^vres 
at  their  head,  regarded  Spain  as  a  rich  booty  to  be 
plundered  at  will.  The  Castiltans,  the  proudest  nation  in 
Europe,  found  all  the  places  of  honour  and  profit  seized 
by  greedy  foreigners.  The  cortes  had  shown  their  loyalty 
by  acknowledging  CLarled  as  joint-king  with  his  mother 
and  by  granting  him  an  unprecedented  service  of  600,000 
ducats.  But  they  had  accompanied  their  grants  with 
eighty-eight  significant  demands,  which  the  young  king 
accepted  but  made  no  pretence  of  fulfilling.  In  Aragon 
and  Catalonia  more  difficulty  wa^  experienced.  Nearly 
two  yeard  were  wasted  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the 
royal  title,  and  no  supplies,  were  forthcoming.  Valencia 
was  not  visited  at  all,  and  the  attempt  to  induce  the 
people  to  do  homage  to  a  viceroy  wa.«  a  failure.  A  civil 
war  broke  out  in  the  province  between  the  privileged 
nobles  and  a  y^nnandtda^  or  brotherhood,  of  the  burgher 
class.  The  Qovernment  exasperated  parties  by  supporting 
each  in  turn,  but  ultimately  threw  in  its  lot  with  the 
nobles. 

Meanwhile  the  death  of  Maximilian  had  given  Cliarles 
the  succession  to  the  considerable  Hapdburg  territories  in 
Germany,  and  in  1519  the  German  electors  had  chosen 
him  to  be  king  of  the  Bomand.  He  was  now  the  first 
prince  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
Spain  to  look  after  his  interests  in  Germany  and  to 
cement  there  alliances  which  he  needed  against  the  inevit- 
able hostility  of  France.  But  his  elevation  by  no  means 
increased  his  pooularity  in  Castile.     The  Castilians  had 


already  pfenQr  of  grounds  for  oomplaint  in  the  rapadty 
of  the  Flemings  and  in  Charles's  failure  to  perform  his 
promises  to  the  cortes.  But  these  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  prospect  that  Csstile  might  no  longer  be 
the  primary  state  of  their  king,  and  that  their  revenues 
might  be  employed  in  the  attainment  of  objects  in  which 
they  had  not  the  slightest  interest.  While  opinions  were 
thus  excited,  Charles,  who  had  been  reduced  to  great 
straits  by  his  military  preparations  and  his  piomises  to 
the  German  electors,  summoned  the  cortes  to  meet  at 
Santiago  (Compostella)  in  Galicia,  and  thence  transferred 
them  to  CoruHa  in  order  to  embark  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  the  supplies  he  needed.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  carefully  chosen  so  as  to  isolate  the  assembly  and  to 
expose  it  to  royal  influence  or  intimidation.  The  lead  of 
the  opposition  was  taken  by  Toledo,  which  refused  to 
send  its  two  deputies,  as  being  too  favourable  to  the 
crown,  but  sent  other  representatives  to  remonstrate  vrith 
Charles  and  to  encourage  the  other  cities.  They  were 
driven  from  Corufla,  and  the  deputies  of  Salamanca  were 
excluded  from  the  cortes.  By  these  and  similar  means 
the  desired  grant  was  extorted.  Charles  hastened  to  quit 
Spain  with  the  first  favourable  wind,  leaving  Adrian  of 
Utrecht  as  regent  in  Castile,  and  two  native  nobles  in 
Aragon  and*  Catalonia.  His  departure  was  really  neces- 
saiy  for  his  other  interests;  but  it  must  have  seemed 
reckless  to  the  Spaniards  at  a  time  when  Valencia  was  in 
the  flames  of  civil  war  and  Castile  was  on  the  verge  of 
rebellion.  Before  starting  he  had  ordered  the  removal  of 
the  magistrates  of  Toledo,  and  had  sent  a  new  governor 
to  reduce  the  city  to  obedience.  The  citizens,  h^ed  by 
a  young  noble,  Juan  de  Padilla,  resisted  this  order  and 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection.  Other  cities  hastened 
to  join  the  movement,  and  a  central  committee,  known  as 
the  *<  Holy  Junta,"  established  itself  at  Avila.  The  unfor- 
tunate regent,  a  churchman  of  distinguished  piety  and 
gentle  character,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  difiicul- 
ties  that  would  have  taxed  all  the  resources  of  Ximenes. 
His  attempt  to  reduce  Segovia  by  arms  was  a  lamentable 
failure,  and  he  had  to  confess  his  utter  defeat  by  disband- 
ing his  forces.  The  nobles,  alienated  by  the  appointment 
of  a  foreigner  to  the  regency,  made  no  attempt  to  check 
a  movement  against  a  €k>vemment  they  detested.  The 
insurgents  had  matters  their  own  way,  and  Padilla, 
advancing  to  Tordesillas,  made  himself  master  of  the 
pert*on  of  Joanna,  in  whose  name  it  'was  intended  to  con- 
duct the  government.  But  thid  move  was  less  advan- 
tageous than  it  at  first  appeared.  Joanna  refused  to 
transact  any  business  or  to  sign  any  document,  and  this 
public  proof  of  her  incapacity  served  to  justify  Charles's 
contention  that  he  was  the  only  possible  ruler.  The 
Castilians  were  not  prepared  to  get  rid  of  the  monarchy, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  rebels  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  coming  to  terms  with  Charles.  The  ^  Holy 
Junta,**  which  had  moved  from  Avila  to  Tordesillas,  drew 
up  a  series  of  demandd,  which,  if  acceded  to,  would  have 
established  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  Spain.  But  their 
envoys  to  Germany  found  it  impossible  even  to  secure  an 
audience  from  the  king,  and  meanwhile  the  failure  of  the 
insurrection  was  decided.  The  very  ease  with  which  the 
rebels  had  triumphed  proved  an  evil,  because  it  encouraged 
internal  dissensions  which  opposition  might  have  healed. 
Especially  Burgos  showed  its  jealousy  of  the  leading 
position  which  had  been  assumed  by  Toleda  Class 
differences,  the  bane  of  every  country  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
supplied  the  final  stumbling-block.  Many  of  the  demands 
of  the  communes  were  diametrically  opposed  to-  the 
interests  of  the  nobles,  whose  eyes  were  at  last  opened  to 
the  danger  of  their  attitude  of  neutrality.  Their  chief 
grievance  had  been  removed  by  Charles's  appointment  of 
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the  admind  and  oonstable  of  Castile  a?  joint-regentd  with 
Adrian.  An  armj  was  raised,  and  on  the  field  of  Yillalar 
the  forces  of  the  communes  were  utterly  defeated  (April 
33,  1522).  Fadilla,  who  had  shown  more  enthusiasm 
than  ability,  was  executed,  and  one  city  after  another  was 
reduced  to  submission.  A  portion  of  the  victorious  army 
was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  nobles  in  Valencia,  where 
the  germandnda  was  at  last  crushed.  The  return  of 
Charles  to  Spain  in  June  1522  completed  the  triumph  of 
the  monarchy.  In  1323  he  convened  theCastilian  cortej, 
and  compelled  them  to  grant  supplies  before  preMuting 
their  petitions  for  redre^d^  thus  establishing  a  precedent 
which  was  conclui^ive  for  the  future. 

Charled'd  reign  belongs  to  the  history  of  Europe  rather 
than  to  that  of  Spain,  and  has  been  sufficiently  treated  else- 
where (mo  Chables  v.).  Hid  enormous  inheritance  was 
increased  by  the  succe:»se8  of  Cortej  in  Mexico  and  of  Fixarro 
in  Peru,  by  hLi  own  annexation  of  the  Milanese,  and  by  his 
conquests  in  northern  Africa.  In  the  government  of  thid 
vast  empire  Spain  played  an  important  but  on  the  whole 
a  subordinate  part.  Its  soldiers  and  its  subsidies  were 
Charles's  most  effective  weapons,  and  to  render  them  more 
readily  available  it  was  necessary  to  depress  still  further 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  independence  of  the 
towns  had  been  crushed  at  Yillalar,  but  only  by  the 
intervention  of  the  nobles ;  and  these  had  now  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  selfish  loyalty.  In  1538,  after  Charles 
had  for  a  time  concluded  his  struggle  with  France  by  the 
truce  of  Nice,  he  pro^KMed  to  raise  supplies  in  Castile  by 
an  excise  upon  commodities.  The  nobles  objected  on  the 
ground  of  their  exemption  from  taxation,  and  the  emperor 
had  to  give  way.  But  he  took  his  revenge  by  excluding 
them  altogether  from  the  oortes,  which  henceforth  consisted 
only  of  thirty-six  deputies  from  eighteen  towns,  a  body 
that  waji  powerless  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  crown. 

The  vast  enterprises  in  which  Charles  was  involved  ex- 
hausted his  energies,  and  the  failure  of  his  policy  in  Ger- 
many reduced  him  to  despair.  In  1555-56  he  resigned  all 
his  dignities,  and  ended  his  life  in  1558  in  retirement  at 
Tuste.  From  this  time  the  house  of  Hapsburg  is  divided 
into  the  two  branches  of  Spain  and  Austria.  Charles's 
brother  Ferdinand  became  king  of  the  Romans  and 
obtained  the  German  territories  of  the  family,  to  which  he 
had  added  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Philip 
H,  Charles's  only  legitimate  son,  succeeded  to  the  Spanish 
and  Burgundian  inheritance,  with  the  addition  of  Milan. 
Philip  IL,  like  his  father,  pUtyed  a  great  part  in  European 
history  (see  Philip  II.),  but  with  this  important  differ- 
ence that  tSastile  was  definitely  the  central  point  of  his 
monarchy,  and  that  his  policy  was  absolutely  directed  by 
Spanish  interests.  In  character  and  education  he  was  a 
Spaniard  of  the  Spaniards,  and  after  1559  he  never  quitted 
Spain.  He  gave  the  country  a  capital,  which  it  had 
never  yet  possessed,  by  fixing  his  residence  at  Madrid. 
Castile,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  king,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  crushing  despotism.  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia  were  governed  as  mere  provinces,  in  the 
same  m:^nner  as  Milan,  Kaples,  and  Sicily.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  division^  of  the  country,  while  it 
lessened  its  strength,  was  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
royal  power.  It  was  easy  for  the  king  to  employ  the 
forces  of  one  province  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the'  others. 
And  Philip  possessed  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  for  secular  purposes. 
Political  independence  was  crushed  with  the  same  relent- 
less severity  as  religious  dissent  Hitherto  Aragon  had 
preserved  its  mediaeval  privileges  almost  intact  The 
king  1MM  not  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  the  province 
nntU  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  its  '*  fueros."  For 
the  decisions  of  the  oortes  unanimity  was  required,   so 


that  each  deputy  had  a  practical  right  of  veto.  The 
authority  of  the  justiciar  rivalled  that  of  the  crown.  It 
was  natural  that  Philip  should  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  attacking  institutions  which  could  thwart  his  will.  In 
1590  Antonio  Perez  (see  Pebez),  a  minister  who  had 
incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  fled  to  Aragon  and  appealed 
to  its  fuerod  for  protection.  Philip  had  him  brought 
before  the  Inq^jisition,  and  when  the  people  rose  in 
defence  of  their  liberties  they  were  crushed  by  troops 
from  Castile.  The  justiciar  was  put  to  death,  and  his 
successors  became  nominees  of  the  crown.  The  cortes 
were  assembled  in  1591  at  Tarragona,  and  compelled  to 
abolish  the  most  obnoxious  fueros.  Their  control  over 
the  judicial  administration  was  abrogated,  and  the 
necessity  of  unanimity  was  only  retained  in  certain 
specified  cases,  notably  the  granting  of  supplies.  To 
avoid  any  danger  from  the  few  privileges  that  were  left,  a 
citadel  was  built  in  Saragossa  for  the  reception  of  a  royal 
garrison.  The  creation  of  a  regular  standing  army  com- 
pleted the  edifice  of  abMlutism,  while  the  militia  which 
had  been  established  by  Ximenes  was  retained  and 
extended  for  the  suppression  of  local  disorders. 

Philip's  internal  administration  was  everywhere  success^ 
ful  in  obtaining  the  objects  which  he  set  before  himself. 
A  rising  of  the  Moors  in  the  AlpT]garra8  was  crushed  by 
the  military  ability  of  his  famous  half-brother,  Don  John 
of  Austria  In  1580  a  claim  to  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
which  Philip  derived  from  his  mother,  was  successfully 
asserted.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Peninsula  was  at  last 
completed,  while  the  colonial  territories  of  Spain  were 
immencely  extended.  Unfortunately,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  conciliate  the  Portuguese  to  their  new  ruler. 
The  kingdom  was  treated  as  a  conquered  province;  all 
who  had  resisted  the  Spanish  invasion  were  punished  as 
traitors ;  the  native  nobles  were  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  which  was  entrusted  solely  to  Spaniards ; 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  ruined  by  provisions 
which  conferred  a  practical  monopoly  upon  Spain.  The 
result  of  this  short-sighted  policy  was  that  .the  Portuguese 
stiffed  their  discontent,  and  eagerly  awaited  the  first  opening 
for  the  recovery  of  their  independence. 

Outside  Spain  Philip's  policy  proved  a  complete  faOure. 
His  religious  intolerance  excited  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  seven  northern 
provinces.  His  grand  schemes  against  England  were 
utterly  ruined  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
And,  finally,  his  endeavour  to  establish  a  preponderant 
Spanish  influence  over  France  was  foiled  by  the  accession 
and  triumph  of  Henry  IV.  The  treaty  of  Vervins,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  his  humiliating  defeat,  was 
almost  the  last  act  of  Philip  II. 's  reign,  which  ended  with 
his  death  on  September  13,  1598. 

Philip  II.  left  to  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  III.,  an 
empire  which  was  nominally  undiminished,  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces  had  never  been  recog- 
nized, and  the  war  for  their  reduction  was  still  going  on. 
But  the  unwieldy  mass  was  suffering  from  internal 
exhaustion.  The  resources  of  Spain  and  the  New  World 
had  been  squandered  in  the  prosecution  of  schemes  of 
ambition  which  had  ended  in  failure.  The  attention  of 
the  people  had  been  distracted  from  peaceful  industry  to 
the  unprofitable  occupation  of  war.  The  soldiery  of 
Spain,  once  reckoned  invincible,  had  lost  their  prestige  in 
the  marshes  of  Holland.  The  enormous  taxes,  from  which 
nobles  and  clergy  were  exempted,  fell  with  ruinous  severity 
upon  the  productive  classes.  Castile  had  suffered  most, 
because  it  was  most  completely  subject  The  provinces 
which  retained  their  liberties  longest  were  more  prosperous, 
even  though  they  had  no  share  in  the  riches  that  were 
poured  into  Castile  from  the  western  colonies.     But  they 
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too,  had  Buffdred  troib  the  king's  reckless  ambition  and 
from  an  economic  policy  which  follov/ed  the  most  glaring 
errors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ever^  other  consideration 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  accumulation  of  specie,  with 
the  result  that  prices  were  forced  up  to  an  abnormal 
height,  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  currency.  The  nobles  were  carefully  excluded 
from  all  political  affairs  and  ceased  to  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  administration.  When  this  exclusion  came 
to  an  end  after  Philip  XL's  death,  they  appear  as  mere 
courtiers,  rivalling  each  other  in  the  extrayagance  of  their 
expenditure,  but  contributing  nothing  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  state.  The  government  had  been  centralized  by  suc- 
cessive kings,  but  it  was  carried  on  without  either  wisdom 
or  impartiality.  The  administration  of  justice  was  venal 
and  incompetent.  The  people  had  been  deprived  of  their 
liberties,  but  they  failed  to  receive  compensation  in  increased 
order  and  security.  Spain  had  to  pay  dearly  for  its  short 
period  of  glory.  Its  rapid  decline  in  the  17th  century  was 
the  inevitable  penalty  for  the  faults  and  errors  of  the  16th. 

"Gkxi,"  said  Philip  IL,  "who  has  been  gracious  in 
giving  me  so  many  states,  has  not  given  me  an  heir 
capable  of  goyerning  them."  His  successor  was  the 
natural  product  of  his  father's  system :  the  exhaustion  of 
Spain  was  inevitably  accompanied  by  the  degeneracy  of 
its  rulers.  Philip  III.,  who  was  twenty-one  years  old  at 
his  accession,  had  been  brought  up  among  priests  and 
women,  and  showed  all  the  defects  of  his  education. 
Spanish  writers  are  never  weary  of  dilating  upon  his  piety 
and  his  devotion.  The  cares  of  government  he  left  entirely 
to  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Lerma,  while  he  contented 
himself  with  the  performance  of  religious  duties  and  the 
ceremonies  of  a  stately  court.  The  change  of  rulers  was 
significantly  marked  in  a  quarrel  with  the  province  of 
Biscay,  which  still  retained  its  ancient  privileges  intact 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1601  to  impose  new  duties  by  a 
royal  ordinance;  the  Biscayan  deputies  protested  vigorously 
against  this  encroachment  upon  their  liberties,  and  openly 
threatened  to  seek  another  ruler.  Philip  III.  hastened  to 
avert  the  storm  by  withdrawing  the  obnoxious  ordinance. 
Thus  the  policy  of  centralization  was  abandoned,  and  the 
tendencies  to  division  and  isolation  were  confirmed. 

The  piety  of  Philip  III.,  which  was  as  disastrous  to 
Spain  as  the  more  masculine  bigotry  of  his  predecessors, 
found  characteristic  expression  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Moriscoes.  Ever  since  the  suppression  of  their  first  revolt 
in  1502, — a  revolt  which  was  provoked  by  the  breach  of 
the  compact  made  on  the  fall  of  Granada, — the  conquered 
Moors  had  been  cruelly  oppressed.  Charles  Y.  renewed 
the  edict  of  1502  in  1526,  and  the  overt  profession  of 
^f ohammedanism  was  extinguished  in  Spain.  But  in 
secret  they  continued  to  cherish  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors,  and  this  was  enough  to  exasperate  a  monarch 
who  preferred  to  have  no  subjects  at  all  rather  than  to 
rule  over  heretics.  An  edict  of  Philip  II.  in  1566  forbade 
them  to  speak  or  write  in  Arabic,  and  ordered  them  to 
renounce  all  their  traditional  habits  and  ceremonies. 
Futile  remonstrances  were  followed  by  a  desperate  rising, 
which  was  quelled  in  1570.  The  most  obstinate  of  the 
rebels  were  exiled  to  Africa,  but  most  of  them  sullenly 
submitted.  Philip  III.  determined  to  prove  his  zeal  for 
orthodoxy  by  completing  the  work  whicb  his  father  had 
left  unfinished.  In  1609  all  the  Moriscoes  were  ordered 
to  depart  from  the  Peninsula  within  three  days,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  decreed  against  all  who  failed  to 
obey,  and  against  any  Christians  who  should  shelter  the 
recalcitrant.  The  edict  was  obeyed,  but  it.  was  the  ruin 
of  Spain.  The  Moriscoes  were  the  backbone  of  the 
industrial  population,  not  only  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
but  also  in    agriculture.      The    haughty  and   indolent 


Spaniards  had  willingly  left  what  they  considered  degrad- 
ing employments  to  their  inferiors.  The  Moors  had  intro- 
duced into  Spain  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
and  silk.  They  had  estabUshed  a  system  of  irrigation 
which  had  given  fertility  to  the  soiL  The  province  of 
Valencia  in  their  hands  had  become  a  model  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  manufactures  and  com- 
merce they  had  shown  equal  superiority  to  the  Christian 
in^bitants,  and  many  of  the  products  of  Spain  were 
eageAy  sought  for  by  other  countries.  All  these  advant- 
ages were  sacrificed  to  an  insane  desire  for  jreligioos 
nnity. 

The  re*>urces  of  Spain,  already  exhausted,  never 
recovered  from  this  terrible  blow.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  ambitions 
schemes  of  previous  rulers  should  be  abandoned ;  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  Lerma  was  personally  inclined  to  a 
policy  of  peace  and  that  events  occurred  to  favour  its 
adoption.  The  accession  of  James  I.  in  England  gave  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  concluding  the  long  war  that 
had  been  carried  on  with  Elizabeth.  English  mediation 
brought  about  a  twelve  years'  truce  in  1609  with  the 
United  Provinces,  which  amounted  to  a  practical  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence.  The  death  of  Hbnry  IV.  and 
the  regency  of  Mary  de'  Medici  enabled  Lerma  to  arrange 
an  alliance  with  France,  which  was  cemented  by  a  double 
marriage.  Louis  XIII.  married  the  infanta  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  Elizabeth  of  France  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
and  heir  of  Philip  III.  For  the  moment  Spain  occupied 
a  higher  position  in  Europe  than  it  had  held  since  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada.  James  I.  was  weakened  by 
quarreb  with  his  parliament  and  by  the  want  of  a  definite 
policy.  France  under  the  regency  had  abandoned  the 
attitude  of  Henry  IV.  and  was  distracted  by  internal 
squabbles.  The  empire  was  in  the  feeble  hands  of 
Mathias,  and  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs  were  still  divided 
by  the  family  jealousies  that  had  arisen  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  Rudolph  n.  The  Turks  had  declined  since  the 
days  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent  with  a  rapidity  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  powers.  In  the  midst  of  these 
states  Spain,  subject  to  an  apparently  absolute  monarchy, 
enjoyed  much  the  same  prestige  as  in  the  best  days  of 
Philip  n.  With  the  consciousness  of  power  the  old 
ambitions  revived.  An  arrangement  was  being  discussed 
for  the  recognition  of  the  archduke  FercUnand  as  the 
successor  of  Mathias  in  the  Austrian  territories.  FhiUp 
III.,  however,  advanced  a  claim  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
on  the  ground  that  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Maximilian  II.,  whereas  Ferdinand  was  only  descended 
from  that  emperor's  brother.  The  claim  was  by  no  means 
indisputable,  but  it  was  inconvenient  to  Ferdinand  to 
have  to  discuss  it.  He  agreed  therefore  to  purchase  the 
support  of  Spain  by  ceding  Alsace,  and  the  vacant  imperial 
fief  of  Finale  in  Italy  (1617),  and  on  these  terms  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  designs.  Thus  a  prospect  was 
opened  to  Spain  of  connecting  its  Italian  possessions  with 
the  Netherlands  and  of  forming  a  compact  Spanish 
dominion  in  central  Europe.  At  the  samo  time  the  old 
policy  of  advancing  Roman  Catholicism  was  resumed,  as 
the  success  of  Ferdinand  promised  to  secure  a  signal 
victory  for  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Germany.  But 
this  forward  policy  was  distasteful  to  Lerma,  who  found 
it  necessary  to  retire  in  1618.  His  withdrawal  from 
affairs  was  not  accompanied  by  any  loss  of  the  Toyal 
favour,  and  the  offices  which  he  had  held  were  conferred 
upon  his  son,  the  duke  of  Uzeda. 

The  alliance  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  was  not  finally  completed  by  the  anangement 
with  Ferdinand.  It  was  vigorously  nrged  by  0£U^  the 
Spanish  representative  at  Vienna,  by  EhevenhQllei*.  ths 
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AtiBtrian  eoToy  at  Madrid,  and  by  the  Spanuh  party, 
headed  Uy  Zoniga,  xrhich  bad  alwayb  opposed  the  policy 
of  Lerina.  But  neitk:>r  I.  zoda  nor  the  royal  confessor 
Aliaga  waQ  in  favoar  of  an  alliance  by  which  Spanish 
blood  and  tieasnre  were  to  be  expended  in  cecarins:  the 
interests  of  Aa^tria.  Philip  IIL,  bcwover,  \ras  cained 
over  by  an  appeal  to  hu  religions  ^eelincs.  aod  in  January 
16:20  he  undertook  to  send  anjiitance  in  men  and  money 
to  Ferdinand  IT.  Thod  .*^pain  wa:)  inrolved  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  which  had  been  commenced  in  1G18 
by  the  rerolt  of  Bohemia  against  Ferdinand,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  crown  by  the  elector-]  talatine  Frederick 
V.  Spanish  troops  from  Italy  aided  Tilly  to  win  the 
battle  of  the  White  Hill,  and  Spinola  led  an  army  from 
the  Netherlands  against  the  Palatinate.  But  the  party  of 
peace  was  still  strong  in  Spain.  Frulorick  V.  was  the 
son-in-law  of  James  L,  and  hid  complete  humiliation  would 
hinder  the  long-cherished  project  of  a  marria^re  between 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanich  infanta.  The  truce  with 
Holland  would  expire  in  April  162 1,  and  if  the  war  was 
to  be  resumed  with  the  Dutch  it  was  es;»ential  to  isolate 
them  by  concluding  the  alliance  with  £n  inland.  Moreover, 
the  finances  of  Bimn  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to 
support  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  a  European  war. 
All  these  considerations  i)ointed  to  peace,  and  Phili)> 
IIL  was  on  the  point  of  recalling  Lerma,  when  he  died 
in  3d[arch  1621.  His  reign  had  not  been  glorious  or 
advantageous  to  Spain,  but  it  oontrastd  favourably  with 
those  of  his  succes.«orF.  Spanish  literature  and  art,  which 
had  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries  under  previous  rulers,  reached  their 
senith  during  his  lifetime.  Three  writers  have  obtained 
European  fame— Cervantes,  who  produced  the  immortal 
Don  QuixoU  between  1605  and  1613,  and  two  of  the 
most  fertile  of  romantic  dramatists,  Lope  de  Tega  and 
Calderon.  In  the  domain  of  art  Spain  produced  two  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  17  th  century,  VeUsciuex  and 
Murilla 

The  time  which  Philip  m.  had  spent  on  his  devotions 
was  given  by  his  successor  to  the  more  secular  pleasures 
of  hunting  and  the  theatre.  But  Philip  IV.  shared  to  the 
full  his  father's  disinclination  to  burden  himself  with  the 
cares  of  government  The  office  of  first  minister  was 
given  to  Zufiiga,  the  chief  advocate  of  an  aggressive 
policy  in  the  late  reign.  Lerma  and  Uzeda  were  banished 
from  the  court  But  the  chief  influence  o>er  the  adminis- 
tration was  exercised  from  the  first  by  the  royal  favourite, 
the  count  of  Olieares.  who  succeeded  to  ZuiiicraV  office  on 
the  latter^s  death.  Olivares  was  a  man  of  considerable 
industry  and  ability,  though  his  reputation  has  suffered 
from  the  inevitable  comftarison  with  his  great  contem- 
porary and  rival,  Richelieu.  He  conceived  the  plan  of 
restoring  Spain  to  its  former  greatness  by  returning  to 
the  policy  of  Philip  IL,  regardless  of  the  chr.nge  in  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country.  All  ideas  of  peace  were 
abandoned,  and  S[>ain  plunged  headlong  into  the  European 
struggle.  The  truce  with  the  United  Provinces  was 
unpopular  because  the  commercial  prOj^e.«s  of  the  Dutch 
was  fatal  to  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
Amsterdam  had  already  begun  to  take  the  pUce  of  Ant- 
werp. The  expiration  of  the  truce  in  April  1621  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  renewal  of  the  war.  To  make 
the  war  successful  it  was  imi)erative  to  secure  the  alliance 
with  England,  but  this  was  sacrificed  because  the  emperor 
insisted  Ufion  confiscating  the  Palatinate,  which  was 
conferred  upon  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  The  match  with 
the  Spanish  infanta  was  broken  oft,  and  Prince  Charles 
married  Henrietta  Maria  of  France.  The  alienation  of 
England  was  enough  in  itself  to  ensure  the  ultimate 
tailuvo  of  the  Dutch  War.    On  the  mainland  the  pucces- 


sive  stadtholders.  Maurice  and  Frederick  Henry,  held 
their  own  oven  aG:ainst  the  experienced  Spinola.  and  after 
the  latter'n  recall  in  1629  had  a  distinct  advantage.  But 
it  was  by  cea  that  the  butch  gained  their  most  con- 
spicuous successes.  In  1628  the  »^nanish  treasure-fleet 
was  captured  by  .\dmiral  Hein.  whose  Ixx>ty  was  estimated 
at  seven  millions  of  guilders.  The  greater  }uirt  of  Brazil, 
tofirethor  with  Malacca,  Ceylon,  Ja^a,  and  other  i^'landti, 
were  conituered  by  the  Dutch  sailors.  Instead  of  con- 
quering the  northern  provinces,  Spain  had  to  make  great 
exertions  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  tbe  southern  Nether- 
lands. 

Ill  central  Europe  the  fortune  of  war  was  more  favour- 
able to  S])ain  and  her  allies.  The  crushing  defeat  of  the 
elector-iialatiue  was  followed  by  the  humiliation  of  the 
Protestant  champion.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.  Ferdi- 
nand IF.  enjoyed  for  a  moment  greater  (lo^er  than  any 
other  successor  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  Edict  of  Bej>titution 
seemed  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  reaction 
in  Germany.  But  the  revival  of  the  Hai)sbnrg  power 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  France,  inhich  in  162 1  had 
fallen  under  the  strong  rule  of  Bichelieu.  The  S[)aniards 
had  occuiiied  the  Valtelline,  an*  important  pafts  which 
connected  Lombardy  with  Tyrol  A  French  anoy  expelled 
the  conquerors  in  162 1,  and  the  treaty  of  Moni^on  restored 
the  pass  to  the  community  of  the  GriM>ns.  For  a  time 
France  was  occupied  with  the  suppreMion  of  a  Huguenot 
rising,  but  no  sooner  had  La  Hochelie  fallen  than  Bichelieu 
again  interfered  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Spain  in  the 
question  of  the  3IantuRn  accession.  The  S^taniards 
endeavoured  to  exclude  the  duke  of  Nevers,  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  duchy,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with 
France.  But  Bichelieu  forced  the  Spanish  troops  to  raise 
the  siesre  of  Casale,  and  ultimately  extorted  the  treaty  of 
Cherasco  (1631),  by  which  the  emi>eror  recognized  the 
succession  of  the  duke  of  Kevers  in  ^fantua.  The 
occupation  of  Pinerolo  in  this  war  ga\o  the  Frencl\  an 
opening  into  Italy  and  threatened  the  ascendency  ifihich 
Spain  had  so  long  exercised  in  the  Peninsula.  Mean- 
while the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  destroyed 
the  imperial  and  Catholic  ascendency  in  Germany.  The 
Spaniards  were  ignominiously  driven  from  the  positions 
which  they  occupied  on  the  Bhine. 

The  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Liitzen  inspired 
the  Boman  Catholic  powers  with  new  hopes.  Spain 
determined  to  I'train  every  nerve  to  turn  the  tide  of 
victory.  Philip  IV.'s  brother  Ferdinand,  the  cardinal- 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  sent  to  raise  troops  in  Italy  and 
to  lead  them  through  Germany  into  the  Netherlands.  In 
1634  Ferdinand  edected  a  junction  with  the  imperial 
forces,  and  their  combined  efforts  won  a  signal  victory 
at  Kordlingen.  The  Lutheran  princes,  headed  by  John 
George  of  r^axony,  hastened  to  make  terms  with  the 
emperor  in  the  treaty  of  Prague  (1636).  The  Swedes 
were  Ibft  almost  isolated  in  Germany,  and  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  seemed  inevitable.  At  this  crisis 
Bichelieu  decided  to  embark  in  the  war  as  a  principal, 
and  concluded  a  close  alliance  with  the  Dutch  p^'ainst 
Spain.  For  two  or  three  years  the  new  policy  of  France 
seemed  likely  to  bo  attended  with  failure.  The  French 
troops,  unaccustomed  to  war,  were  no  match  for  the 
trained  veterans  of  Spain.  Not  only  were  they  repdlsed 
from  the  Netherlands,  but  the  cardinal-infant  actually 
invaded  France  (1636)  and  inspired  a  panic  in  the  capital 
itself.  His  success,  however,  was  only  temporary,  and 
before  long  the  superior  policy  of  Bichelieu  gave  Franoe 
the  upper  hand.  The  occupation  of  Alsace,  which  fell 
into  French  hands  after  the  death  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  interrupted  the  connexion  between  the  Nether- 
Unds  and  Italy.     In  the  latter  peninsuk  ths  fVench 
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gained  groand  and  restored  the  regent  of  Savoy,  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  expelled.  Finally,  more  important  than 
all,  the  alliance  with  Holland  gave  France  the  superiority 
by  sea.  The  destruction  of  a  great  Spanish  fleet  in  the 
Downs,  where  it  had  taken  refuge  under  the  neutral  flag 
of  England,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  send  reinforce- 
ments from  Spain  to  Brussels.  By  striking  at  the  points  of 
connesdon,  Richelieu  was  breaking  the  unwieldy  Spanish 
empire  to  pieces.  At  this  moment  his  task  was  immensely 
facilitated  by  the  outbreak  of  internal  dissensions. 

Olivares  had  been  inspired  by  the  success  of  his  great 
rival  with  the  idea  of  strengthening  Spain  by  a  vigorous 
policy  of  centralization.  The  monarchy  consisted  of  a 
number  of  scattered  provinces,  each  ruled  by  a  separate 
council  at  Madrid,  and  each  possessed  of  its  own  separate 
institutions.  They  were  held  together  only  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  Castile  and  by  religious  unity,  ^is  system 
Olivares  determined  to  abolish  by  elevating  the  royal 
power  to  equal  absolutism  in  all  the  provinces.  The 
dangers  from  foreign  enemies  were  to  be  met  by  forming 
Spain  into  one  indissoluble  whole.  But  the  spirit  of  pro- 
vincial independence  was  still  strong,  and  it  was  artfully 
encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of  Richelieu,  who  wished  to 
absorb  the  .attention  of  Spain  in  its  domestic  afiaira  An 
edict  ordering  all  able-bodied  men  to  arm  for  the  war, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation,  provoked  a  revolt  in  1640 
among  the  Catalans,  who  were  jealously  attached  to  their 
old  privileges,  and  whose  proximity  to  the  French  frontier 
had  already  exposed  them  to  intolerable  hardships.  The 
Castilian  troops  were  driven  from  the  province,  and 
Catalonia  formed  itself  into  a  republic  under  the  protection 
of  France.  This  event  exerted  a  magical  influence  upon 
Portugal,  where  Richelieu's  emissaries  had  also  been 
active^  a«d  where  the  antipathy  to  Castile  was  national 
raiher  than  provincial  In  December  1640  a  revolution 
was  successfully  accomplished  in  Lisbon,  and  the  crown 
was.  assumed  by  a  native  noble,  John  of  Braganza,  in 
whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  ancient  kings.  These 
disasters  were  fatal  to  Olivares,  to  whose  system  of 
government  they  were  not  unnaturally  attributed.  In 
1643  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  post,  and  Philip  IV. 
announced  his  intention  of  ruling  alone. 

The  revolt  of  Catalonia  and  Portugal,  together  with  the 
nndisgmsed  discontent  shown  by  several  of  the  other 
provinces,  could  not  but  hamper  Spain  in  the  conduct  of 
the  European  War.  The  conquest  of  Roussillon  in  1642 
enabled  the  French  to  give  effectual  assistance  to  the 
Catalans,  who  acknowledged  Louis  XIIL  as  count  of 
Barcelona.  The  successive  deaths  of  Richelieu  (1642)  and 
Louis  Xin.  (1643)  made  no  difference  to  the  policy  of 
France,  which  was  directed  by  Mazarin  under  the  regency 
of  Anne  of  Austria.  The  French  had  now  completely 
made  up  the  military  inferiority  which  had  foiled  their 
efforts  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  1643  Enghien 
(afterwards 'the  great  Cond6)  won  the  first  of  a  brilliant 
series  of  victories  at  Rocroi,  and  his  success  was  the  more 
important  because  it  placed  the  domestic  authority  of  the 
regent  upon  a  firm  footing.  The  disasters  of  Spain  were 
increased  by  the  formidable  rising  of  Masaniello  in  Naples 
(1647),  which  was  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Quise  and 
was  suppressed  with  difficulty  in  1648.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the.  loss  of  the  Austrian  alliance  through  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia.  As  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  Spain  to  contend  single-handed  against  the  hostile 
coalition,  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  make  terms  with 
Holland.  This  was  only  achieved  by  consenting  to  great 
sacrifices.  Not  only  did  Spain  surrender  all  claims  to 
sovereignty  over  the  northern  provinces,  but  it  also  ceded 
to  them  the  northern  dLstricts  of  Brabant^  Flanders,  and 
Limburg,  with  the  strong  fortresses  of  Maestricht,  Her- 


togenbosch  (Bois-le-Duc),  Bergen-op-SSoom,  and  Breda.  The 
Dutch  retained  all  their  conquests  in  America  and  the 
Indies,  and  secured  themselves  from  the  rivalry  of  Ant- 
werp by  a  clause  which  enjoined  the  permanent  closing  of 
the  Scheldt.  This  marks  the  final  recognition  of  the 
United  Provinces  as  an  independent  state,  and  also  the 
transference  to  the  northern  powers  of  the  maritime 
supremacy  hitherto  claimed  by  Spain. 

France  and  S^jain  were  now  left  face  to  face  with  each 
other.  For  the  next  four  years  the  disturbances  of  the 
Fronde  gave  the  Spaniards  a  great  opportunity,  of  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  In  the  Nether- 
lands they  recovered  Qravelines,  Ypres,  and  Dunkirk, 
while  Don  John  of  Austria,  a  natural  son  of  Philip  lY., 
took  Barcelona  and  reduced  the  Catalans  to  submission. 
But  the  triumph  of  Mazarin  in  1653  enabled  France  once 
more  to  devote  itself  to  the  war,  although  at  the  same 
time  it  drove  the  great  Cond^  into  the  Spanish  service. 
The  military  operations  now  reduced  themselves  to  a  duel 
in  the  Netherlands  between  the  rival  generals  Cond^  and 
Turenne.  The  old  tactics,  which  were  adhered  to  with 
Spanish  obstinacy,  were  now  out  of  date,  and  the  once 
invincible  infantry  was  almost  useless  against  the  quick 
movements  of  light-armed  troops  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  struggle  was  finally 
decided  by  the  intervention  of  England.  Both  powers 
had  earnestly  sued  for  the  support  of  CromwelL  The 
rapid  advance  of  the  French  power  was  a  cogent  reason 
for  England  to  assist  Spain,  but  the  religious  bigotry  that 
still  prevailed  at  Madrid  made  the  alliance  impossible. 
At  last  Mazarin  gained  over  the  Protector  by  promising 
to  banish  the  Stuarts  from  France  and  to  cede  Dunkirk. 
Reinforced  by  6000  Ironsides,  probably  the  best  soldiers 
in  Europe,  Turenne  was  irresistible.  Dunkirk  waa  re- 
duced after  an  obstinate  defence  and  handed  over  to  the 
English,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe. 
One  after  another  the  fortresses  of  Flanders  foil  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and,  though  the  death  of  Cromwell 
lost  them  the  support  of  England,  it  was  impossible  for 
Spain  to  continue  the  war.  In  1659  Mazarin  and  Don 
Luis  de  Haro,  the  successor  of  Olivares,  met  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Bidassoa,  and  there  arranged  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Spain  had  again  to  make  great  sacrifices. 
Besides  Artois  and  several  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands, 
Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  were  ceded  to  France,  and  thus 
the  Pyrenees  were  fixed  by  law  as  the  boundary  between 
the  two  countries.  Louis  XIV.  was  to  marry  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  who  was  to  receive  a  large  dowry,  but  was 
to  renounce  all  eventual  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  only  concessions  made  by  France  were  the  pardon  of 
Cond^,  the  recognition  of  Catalonia  as  a  province  of 
Spain,  and  the  promise  to  give  no  more  assistance  to  the 
Portuguese.  <2 

Now  that  Spain  was  freed  from  external  hostilities,  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  reduction  of  Portugal  might  be 
at  last  accomplished.  But  the  alliance  of  France  was 
speedily  replaced  by  that  of  England,  and  Catherine  of 
Braganza  was  married  to  Charles  IL  Louis  XIV., 
too,  tried  to  obtain  from  the  Spanish  Government  an 
acknowledgment  of  hia  wife's  claims  to  the  succession, 
and  failing  in  this  he  continued  to  send  secret  assistance 
to  the  Portuguese.  A  French  general,  Schomberg, 
defeated  Don  John  of  Austria  in  1663,  and  two  years 
later  routed  the  Spanish  forces  at  the  battle  of  Villa 
Viciosa.  This  final  disaster  crushed  the  declining  energies 
of  Philip  IV.,  who  died  on  September  17,  1665.  As  his 
son  Charles  IL  was  only  four  years  old,  he  bequeathed 
the  government  to  his  widow  Maria  Anna  of  Austria, 
with  a  special  junta  to  advise  her  in  the  coujiuct  of 
affairs.      As  the  Spanish    monarchy  had  declined,   its 
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authoritj  liad  been  exercised  by  a  series  of  cbief  minisiere, 
— Lerma,  Olivares,  and  Haro, — and  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  the  unity  of  the  executive  power  could  now 
be  maintained.  The  favour  of  the  queen-mother  raised  to 
this  position  her  confessor,  Father  Nithard,  a  nafive  of 
Styria.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  and 
set  himself  to  cope  with  the  most  glaring  evils  of  the 
state.  He  endeavoured  to  dimininish  the  public  expend- 
iture by  limiting  the  salaries  of  officials,  and  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  abuses  which  hindered  the  commerce  with 
the  colonies.  Bat  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  face 
unexpected  difficulties.  Louis  XIV.  advanced  a  claim, 
on  behalf  of  his  wife,  to  certain  territories  in  the  Nether- 
Uinds  in  virtue  of  the  so-called  ''law  of  devolution. ** 
This  was  an  old  custom  by  which  the  children  of  the  first 
marriage  succeeded,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  later  descendants. 
As  Spain  resisted  the  claim,  the  French  invaded  Flanders 
and  overran  Franche-Comt^.  The  regent  was  compelled 
to  purchase  the  restoration  of  the  latter  province  by 
ceding  part  of  Flanders  to  France  in  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la^Jhapelle  (1668).  At  the  same  time  the  independence 
of  Portugal  was  finally  acknowledged.  These  disasters 
increased  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Spanish  nobles 
regarded  the  rule  of  a  Jesuit  and  a  foreigner.  A  strong 
opposition  party  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  in  1669  Nithard  was  compelled  to 
resign.  But  among  the  nobles  themselves  there  was  little 
unity,  and  a  difference  arose  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
when  Louis  XIV.  attacked  Holland  in  1672.  The  queen- 
mother  was  naturally  on  the  side  of  Austria,  and  her 
influence  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Spain  to 
the  first  European  coalition  against  France.  This  success 
she  followed  up  by  obtaining  the  post  of  chief  minister 
for  ano^er  favourite,  Fernando  de  Valenzuela,  who  was 
appointed  marquis  of  Villafierra  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  grandee  of  Spain.  This  revived  the  jealousy  of  the 
aobiesy  who  again  formed  a  league  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  privileges  under  Don  John  of  Austria.  This  time 
they  were  completely  successful.  Not  only  was  Valenzuela 
banished,  but  Maria  Anna  herself  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  court  and  to  take  up  her  residence  in  Toledo. 
Don  John  was  now  all-powerfuL  A  natural  antipathy  to 
the  policy  of  the  regent  led  him  to  draw  aloof  horn  the 
Austrian  alliance  and  to  attach  himself  to  France.  A 
marriage  was  concluded  between  Charles  IL  and  Maria 
Louisa  of  Orleana  It  was  hoped  that  by  this  means 
better  terms  would  be  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.,  but  in 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  Spain  had  to  surrender  Franche- 
Comt^  and  fourteen  fortresses  in  Flanders.  This  treaty 
marks  the  complete  loss  by  Spain  of  its  position  as  a 
first-rate  power.  Henceforth  it  could  only  exist  by  the 
support  of  those  states  which  resented  the  aggrandlxement 
Off  France.  Don  John  was  no  more  successful  in  his 
domestic  than  in  his  foreign  policy.  His  industry  was  as 
unwearying  as  that  of  Philip  IL  himself,  and  he  deter^ 
mined  to  rule  independently  of  all  interested  advisers. 
The  reform  fromi  which  he  hoped  most  was  a  revocation  of 
the  crown  domains  which  had  passed  into  private  hands. 
But  fh»  scheme  met  with  natural  opposition  from  the 
noblefi;  and  he  died  in  1679  without  having  accomplished ' 
anythbig.  For  a  year  Charles  IL  endeavoured  to  rule  in 
persop  with  the  help  of  the  ordinary  council,  but  the 
^ttempt  only  showed  how  the  strength  of  the  monarchy 
was  bound  up  with  the  personal  character  of  the  ruler. 
''Charles  V.,"  says  Mignet,  **  had  been  both  general  and 
king;  Philip  IL  was  merely  king,  Philip  IIL  and  Philip  lY. 
had  not  been  kings;  Charles  EL  was  not  even  a  man." 
From  infancy  Charles's  health  had  been  so  defective  that 
his  death  had  appeared  an  imminent  contingeocy,  and  his 
intollflct  was  as  feeble  as  his  body.    It  was  impossible  for 


him  to  exercise  any  effective  control  over  the  government, 
and  he  was  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  who,  under  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  had  recovered  mucli 
of  the  political  influence  from  which  Olivares  had  excluded 
them.  In  1680  the  office  of  first  minister  was  given  to 
the  greatest  of  Spanish  magnates,  the  duke  of  Medina- 
CelL  It  was  at  this  time  that  Louis  XIY.  was  conducting 
his  famous  reunions,  and  the  weakness  of  Spai«^  enabled 
him  to  annex  without  opposition  Courtrai,  Dixmude, 
and  the  great  fortress  of  Luxemburg.  Medina-Celi,  dis- 
gusted with  his  thankless  task,  resigned  in.  1685,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Count  Oropesa.  The  new 
minister  revived  the  alliance  with  Austria,  and  Spain 
became  a  member  of  the  league  of  Augsburg  in  1686. 
The  success  of  the  league  seemed  to  be  almost  assured 
by  the  Revolution  which  gave  the  crown  of  England  to 
William  IIL,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Louis  XJY. 
But  in  spite  of  apparently  overwhelming  odds  France 
more  than  held  her  own,  and  Spain  was  humiliated  by 
the  capture  of  Urgel  and  Barcelona.  Ministers  held 
office  only  at  4he  will  of  court  factions,  and  the  fircst 
disaster  was  fatal  to  Oropesa.  Spain  continued  to  play  a 
secondary  part  in  the  war,  which  was  concluded  in  1697 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  first  for  many  years  in 
which  France  did  not  obtain  any  addition  of  territory. 
The  chief  motive  for  Louis  XIV.'s  moderation  was  the 
desire  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  approaching  question 
of  the  Spanish  succession. 

The  decline  of  Spain  in  the  17th  century  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  territorial  losses.  Holland  had  extorted 
a  tardy  recognition  of  its  independence;  Portugal  was 
once  more  a  separate  kingdom;  Catalonia  was  reduced 
only  to  very  doubtful  submission;  France  had  seized 
upon  Koussillon  and  Cerdagne,  Franche-Comt6,  and  great 
part  of  the  southern  Netherlands ;  French  influence  had 
been  established  in  Italy  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of 
Spain.  But  the  weakness  of  the  extremities,  to  which 
these  facts  bear  conclusive  testimony,  was  the  result  of 
still  greater  weakness  at  the  centre.  The  population  of 
the  peninsula,  estimated  at  twenty  millions  under  the 
Arabs  and  at  twelve  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had 
fallen  to  less  than  six  millions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
This  decrease  of  numbers  was  doubtless  due  in  the  first 
place  to  the  religious  bigotry  which  had  condemned 
thousands  of  Jews  and  Moriscoes  to  death  or  exile,  but 
it  is  partly  traceable  to  a  fatal  decline  in  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Agriculture,  for  which  many 
parts  of  Spain  were  peculiarly  fitted,  had  suflered  from 
the  departure  of  the  Moriscoes  and  from  a  number  of 
other  causes.  The  want  of  any  law  of  mortmain  had  led 
to  the  accumulation  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  land  in 
the  hands  of  the  monasteries,  the  most  charitable  but  the 
most  careless  and  conservative  of  landlords.  Thanks  to 
their  obstinate  adherence  to  obsolete  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, their  estates  produced  little  more  than  one  per  cent. 
on  the  outlay.  The  system  of  entail,  which  earlier 
monarchs  had  striven  to  restrict,  made  enormous  strides  in 
the  16th  century,  and  most  of  the  secular  estates  were 
inalienably  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great 
nobles,  who  lived  at  Madrid  and  spent  their  revenues  in 
lavish  extravagance  without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of 
their  tenants.  In  the  fertile  provinces  of  Andalusia  and 
Estremadnra  agriculture  was  entirely  ruined  by  the 
system  of  sheep-farming.  In  the  12th  century,  when  the 
country  was  exposed  to  the  destructive  forays  of  the 
Moors,  the  inhabitants  had  been  forbidden  to  enclose  their 
lands  with  either  hedges  or  ditches,  and  successive  kings 
had  encouraged  the  rearing  of  huge  flocks  of  sheep  whidi 
could  easily  be  driven  over  the  open  country  into  a  place 
of  safety.    In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  oondition 
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of  things  had  entirely  changed,  but  the  old  raguktions 
were  jealously  maintained  by  the  company  of  La  Mesta^ 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  independent  corporations  in 
Spain.  This  body,  which  derived  large  revenues  from  the 
sfikle  of  wool,  was  enabled  to  retain-  its  privileges  intact 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  HL  Every  summer  their 
flocks  poured  down  the  northern  mountains,  and  the 
absence  of  enclosures  made  it  impossible  to  defend  the 
crops  from  their  ravages.  Besides  making  agriculture 
impossible,  the  exclusive  attention  to  sheep-rearing  led  to 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  old  forests,  and,  as  no 
one  ventured  to  plant  new  trees,  great  parts  of  Castile 
became  an  arid  desert.  Every  kind  of  industry  suffered 
in  the  same  way  as  agriculture.  The  true  Spaniard 
despised  all  who  earned  a  living  by  handicraft,  and  when 
the  Moriscoes  had  been  banished  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  skilled  artisans  except  by  importing*  diem.  The 
Spaniards  could  not  even  cut  their  own  timber  into  ships 
or  construct  fortifications  for  their  own  towns.  Madrid 
and  other  cities  were  crowded  with  foreigners,  who 
hastened  to  make  a  fortune  that  they  might  carry  it  back 
to  their  native  land.  The  Qovemme-it  was  quite  as  milch 
to  blame  as  individuals.  The  gold  from  the  New  World 
would  have  enabled  Spain  to  command  the  markets  of 
Europe,  but  the  mediaeval  restrictions  on  the  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals  were  strictly  enforced.  The  high 
price  of  commodities  was  attributed,  not  to  the  superfluity 
of  the  medium  of  exchange,  but  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  and  colonial  markets.  It  was  forbidden  to  export 
one  article  after  another,  and  the  colonies  were  expected 
io  send  gold  without  receiving  anything  in  exchange.  A 
more  ruinous  policy  could  hardly  be  conceived ;  but  it  was 
supported  by  the  merchants  themselves,  who  refused  to 
fill  their  vessels  with  anything  but  gold  and  silver,  and 
left  the  indigo,  cotton,  and  other  commodities  to  the 
English  and  the  Dutch.  Domestic  production,  crippled 
by  these  restrictions,  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  exces- 
sive taxation  rendered  necessary  by  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Philip  IL  and  his  descendants.  It  is  notorious  that 
Austria  could  never  have  carried  on  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  so  long  but  for  the  supplies  received  from  Spain. 
Spain,  in  fact,  was  the  great  subsidizing  power  in  the 
17th  century,  as  England  was  in  the  18th.  The  enormous 
expenditure  thus  necessitated  was  wrung  from  the  classes 
least  able  to  pay  it,  as  the  Government  was  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  exemption  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
The  aloavcUoj  the  tax  on  sales  which  Ximenes  had 
abolished,  ifas  restored  under  Philip  IL,  and  in  the  17th 
century  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  14  per  cent. 
The  tiaders  naturally  sought  to  evade  a  tax  which  it  wm 
impossible  to  pay.  But  this  only  increased  the  vigilance 
of  the  revenue  oflScers,  who  endeavoured  to  collect  the  tax 
at  every  opportunity,  on  the  raw  material,  on  the  manu- 
factured product,  and  again  every  time  that  it  changed 
haods.  Taxation  in  Spain  was  a  caricature  of  Alva's 
system  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  even  more  ruinous 
than  that  had  been.  Foreign  nations  reaped  all  the 
advantages  which  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Spaniards 
threw  away.  It  has  been  calculated  that  five-sixths  of 
the  manufactured  commodities  consumed  in  Spain  were 
provided  by  foreigiiers,  and  that  they  carried  on  nine- 
tenths  of  the  commerce  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  By 
law  all  foreign  trade  with  the  colonies  was  prohibited,  but 
the  decline  of  native  industry  made  it  impossible  to 
enforce  the  laws,  and  the  Spanish  Government  had  to  con- 
nive at  a  contraband  trade  of  which  other  countries  gained 
all  the  profit  The  policy  of  the  earlier  kings  had  made 
tiie  colonies  dependent  upon  European  products,  and 
when  Spain  could  no  longer  supply  them  they  had  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere.     Circumstances  in  the  latter  half  of 


the  17  til  century  allied  Spain  with  England  and  Holland 
against  France,  and  the  English  and  Dutch  founded  their 
commercial  supremacy  upon  the  trade  which  Spain  threw 
into  their  hands.  The  country  which  had  sent  a  hundred 
vessels  to  Lepantb,  and  which  in  1588  had  despatched  the 
great  Armada  against  England,  was  reduced  under  Charles 
IL  to  borrowing  Genoese  vessels  to  maintain  its  con- 
nexion with  the  New  World.  The  army,  which  had  once 
been  the  terror  of  Europe,  had  sunk  at  this  time  to  an 
effective  force  of  little  more  than  20,000  men.  In  litera- 
ture and  art  the  decadence  of  Spain  was  equally  con- 
spicuous and  complete.  The  religious  unity  of  Uie  country 
was  preserved,  but  all  touch  with  the  intellectual  advance 
of  Europe  was  deliberately  sacrificed. 

In  spite  of  its  loss  of  power  and  prestige,  the  crown  of 
Spain  was  still  regarded  as  a  prize  well  worth  winning. 
Ever  since  Charles  II. 'r  accession  the  Spanish  succession 
had  been  a  prominent  question  for  European  diplomacy, 
and  from  1697  it  became  the  pivot  on  which  international 
relations  turned.  Charles  IL's  first  wife,  Maria  Louisa 
of  Orleans,  had  died  childless  in  1689,  and  his  second 
marriage  to-  Maria  Anna  of  Neuburg  was  equally  unfruit- 
ful. The  male  line  of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs  was 
evidently  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  by  law  and 
tradition  the  crown  would  pass  to  the  nearest  female  or 
her  heir.  But  the  question  was  complicated  in  many 
ways.  Of  Charles  IL's  two  sisters,  the  elder,  Maria 
Theresa,  had  married  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  renounced  her 
claims,  but  her  husband  had  always  protested  against  the 
renunciation,  and  the  non-payment  of  the  stipulated 
dowry  gave  him  an  argument  for  its  nullity.  The 
younger,  Margaret  Theresa,  had  married  the  emperor 
Leoi)old  I.,  and  had  made  no  renunciation ;  but  she  had 
since  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Maria,  who  married 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Going  a  generation  baok,  the 
two  sisters  of  Philip  lY.  had  also  married  into  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg.  Anne  of  Austria,  whose 
renunciation  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  undisputed,  was 
the  mother  of  Louis  XIY.,  while  Maria  Anna  was  the 
mother  of  Leopold  I.  Ever  since  the  division  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  into  two  branches  it  had  been  agreed 
by  a  family  compact  that  if  either  became  extinct  the 
other  should  succeed  to  its  territories.  Leopold  I.  was 
extremely  anxious  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  family  by 
securing  the  observance  of  this  compact,  and  he  had  a 
great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  Charles  II. 's  mother  was 
his  own  sister,  and  Charles's  second  wife  wajs  his  sister- 
in-law.  The  will  of  Philip  IV.  had  arranged  that,  after 
Charles  IL  and  his  descendants,  the  crown  should  pass, 
first  to  Margaret  Theresa  and  h6r  children,  and  secondly  to 
Leopold  and  his  children.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  Leopold  that  his  first  wife  left  him  only  a  daughter, 
but  he  tried  to  secure  the  claims  of  his  family  by  extort- 
ing from  her  on  her  marriage  a  renunciation  of  her  rights 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  This  renunciation  the  Spanish 
Government  had  never  recognized,  and  the  queen-mother, 
whose  adherence  to  the  Hapsburg  interests  was  overcome 
by  her  feelings  for  her  own  family,  induced  Charles  IL  to 
make  a  will  in  1696  in  which  he  named  Joseph  Ferdinand, 
the  infant  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  as  lus  heir.  But 
the  queen-mother's  death  withdrew  the  dominant  influence 
at  the  court  of  Idadrid  and  enabled  the  Austrian  envoy, 
Count  Harfach,  with  the  help  of  the  queen,  to  procure  the 
revocation  of  this  will.  The  succession  now  became  the 
subject  of  party  quarrels  and  intrigues,  in  which  the  rival' 
envoys  of  Austria  and  France  took  a  prominent  part. 
The  aim  of  Leopold  L  was  to  obtain  the  succession  of 
his  second  son,  Uie  archduke  Charles,  while  Louis  XIY. 
hoped  to  procure  the  Spanish  crown,  if  not  for  his  son,  at 
least  for  one  of  his  grandsons.     The  office  of  first  minister 
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in  Spain  liad  not  been  filled  up  since  the  fall  of  Oropesa, 
and  the  most  inflaential  man  in  the  kingdom  W23  Cardinal 
Fortocarroro,  archbiBhop  of  Toledo.  He  was  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  queen,  who  was  extremely  unpopular,  and 
all  hid*  efforts  were  directed  to  thwart  the  schemes  of 
Austria.  To  depress  the  cardinal,  Maria  xVnoa  induced 
Charles  IL  to  recall  Oropesa,  but  the  latter  declined  to 
return  to  the  Austrian  alliance  which  he  had  previously 
championed,  and  espoused* the  cause  of  the  electoral  prince. 
There  was  no  semblance  at  this  time  of  a  French  party  in 
Madrid,  but  Louis  XIY.  availed  himself  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  to  send  thither  an  able  diplomatist,  Count 
Harcourt,  who  speedily  contrived  to  exercise  considerable 
influence  over  the  course  of  events. 

Too  many  European  interests  were  involved  in  the 
succession  to  allow  it  to  be  settled  as  a  mere  question  of 
domestic  politics.  The  idea  of  the  balance  of  power 
dominated  European  diplomacy  at  this  time,  and  William 
IIL  of  England  was  its  avowed  and  recognized  champion. 
England  and  Holland,  the  two  countries  with  which 
William  was  connected,  were  vitally  interested  in  the 
Spanish  trade.  The  accession  of  a  French  prince  in 
Spain  would  almost  inevitably  transfer  to  France  all  the 
advantages  which  they  at  present  enjoyed  It  was 
obvious  that  William  IIL  must  have  a  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  succession,  and  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  no 
desire  for  a  new  European  war,  was  willing  to  recognize 
this.  The  negotiations  between  England  and  France 
resulted  in  the  first  treaty  of  partition  (October  11, 1698). 
The  electoral  prince  was  to  receive  the  bulk  of  the  Spanidi 
empire,  viz.,  SpKin  itself  the  Netherlands,  Sardinia,  and 
the  colonies;  the  dauphin  was  to  have  Naples,  Sicily, 
Finale,  and  Guipuzcoa ;  while  Lombardy  was  to  go  to  the 
archduke  Charles.  This  treaty  had  one  fatal  defeclr— that 
it  was  based  solely  on  the  interests  of  the  contracting 
powers  and  took  no  account  of  the  wishes  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  resented  any  proposal  for  the  division  of  the  empire. 
The  first  hint  of  the  treaty  irriUted  Charles  IL  into 
making  a  second  will  in  November  in  favour  of  the 
electoral  prince,  and  all  parties  in  Spain  agreed  in  its 
approval.  But  within  three  months  both  treaty  and  will 
were  rendered  null  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  infant 
prince  (February  1699),  and  the  question,  thus  reopened, 
became  more  thorny  than  ever,  as  the  choice  now  lay 
definitely  between  Austria  and  France.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  general  war,  but 
William  in.  patiently  reunited  the  broken  threads  of 
his  diplomacy,  and  arranged  with  France  a  second  treaty 
of  partition.  The  Spanuh  monarchy  was  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  larger,  consisting  of  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  Sardinia,  and  the  colonies,  was  to  go  to  the 
archduke  Charles.  The  dauphin  was  to  receive  the  share 
stipulated  in  the  former  treaty,  with  the  material  addition 
of  Lorraine.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  to  be  compensated 
with  the  Milanese.  This  treaty,  unlike  the  first,  was 
communicated  to  Austria;  but  the  emperor,  who  was  now 
confident  of  securing  the  whole  inheritance,  refused  to 
accept  it. 

Meanwhile  the  death  of  the  electoral  prince  had  de- 
stroyed the  temporary  unanimity  at  Madrid.  Portocarrero 
and  hit  partisans  were  gained  over  to  the  side  of  France 
by  Harcourt  Oropesa  fell  back  upon  a  scheme  of  his 
own  for  unitmg  the  whole  Peninsula  under  the  king  of 
Portugal  The  queen  returned  to  her  old  allegiance  to 
her  brotber-in-law,  and  formed  a  dose  alliance  with 
Harraeh  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles.  A  popular  rising  overthrew  Oropesa  and 
enabled  Portocarrero  to  regain  his  ascendency.  At  this 
juncture  came  the  news  of  the  second  partition  treaty, 
which  a^;ain  irritated  the  tender  susceptibility  of  the 


Spaniards.  The  Anstrian  party  hoped  to  utilize  the 
popular  feeling  against  Louis  XIY.  as  a  party  to  the 
hated  treaty.  But  Harcourt  adroitly  contrived  to  suggest 
that  the  best  way  of  annulling  the  [)artition  project  was 
to  enlist  Louis's  own  interests  against  it  The  view 
steadily  gained  ground  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
the  oidy  power  strong  enough  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
Spanish  empire^  Portocarrero  succeeded  in  inducing 
Pope  Innocent  XIL  to  support  the  French  claim.  Charles 
IL,  feeble  to  the  last,  succumbed  to  this  combination  of 
influences,  and  signed  a  testament  bequeathing  the  suc- 
cession tc  Philip  of  Anjou,  the  second  grandson  of  Louis 
XIY.,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  all  claims  to 
the  crown  of  France  (October  3,  1700).  Thus  his  last 
act  was  to  disinherit  his  own  family  in  favour  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war  almost  all  his  reign. 
He  died  on  the  1st  of  November  1700. 

Everything  now  depended  upon  the  decision  of  Louis 
XIY.  The  treaty  of  partition  offered  substantial  advant- 
ages to  France ;  Charles  IL's  will  would  exalt  the  house 
of  Bourbon  above  every  other  family  in  Europe.  His 
hesitation,  whether  real  or  feigned,  did  not  last  long.  On 
November  16  he  introduced  his  grandson  to  the  French 
court  as  Philip  Y.  of  Spain.  The  dynastic  ambition  of 
the  king  was  also  based  upon  sound  policy.  In  the  face 
of  Spanish  opinion  and  of  the  emperor's  refusal  it  was 
impossible  to  cany  out  the  partition  treaty.  And  for  the 
moment  it  appealed  that  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon 
prince  would  be  secured  without  difficulty.  Philip  Y 
was  proclaimed  in  all  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  amid 
popular  acclamations.  Leopold  I.  protested  and  prepared 
to  attack  Lombardy,  but  he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the 
whole  succession  for  his  son  without  the  assistance  of 
the  maritime  powers.  William  IIL,  who  saw  the  aims  of 
his  life  threatened  with  ruin,  was  eager  for  war,  but  his 
subjects,  both  in  England  and  Holland,  were  resolute  to 
maintain  peace.  In  these  circumstances  Louis  XIY. 
played  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  expelled  the 
Dutch  garrisons  from  the  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands 
which  they  had  occupied  since  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and 
replaced  them  by  French  troops.  He  showed  a  cynical 
intention  to  regard  Spain  as  a  province  of  France,  and  ha 
took  measures  to  secure  for  the  French  the  commercial 
advantages  hitherto  exgoyed  by  England  and  Holland. 
William  IIL  was  thus  enabled  to  conclude  the  Qrand 
Alliance  (September  7,  1701),  by  which  the  contracting 
powers  undertook  to  obtain  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Italian  provinces  of  Spain  for  the  archduke  Charles  and 
to  preserve  the  mercantile  monopoly  of  the  English  and 
Dutch.  A  few  days  afterwards  James  II.  died  at  St 
Qermains,  and  Louis  XIY.  was  injudicious  enough  to 
acknowledge  his  son  as  king  of  England.  This  insult 
exasperated  public  opinion  in  that  country;  the  Tory 
parliament  was  dissolved;  and  the  last  obstacle  to 
William's  warlike  policy  was  swept  away.  William  him- 
self died  in  March  1702,  but  he  left  the  continuance  of 
his  policy  to  the  able  hands  of  Marlborough  and  Heinsius. 
The  war  which  the  emperor  had  commenced  single-handed 
in  1701  became  general  in  the  next  year. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  military  operations  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  have  been  rendered 
faiikous  by  the  exploits  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough.  The 
chibf  scenes  of  hostilities  were  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  in  each  of  which  the  French  suffered  fatal  and 
humiliating  reverses.  At  first  the  peninsula  of  Spain  was 
uot  directly  concerned  in  the  war.  The  Qiand  Alliance 
did  not  aim  at  excluding  Philip  from  the  Spanish 
monarchy  as  a  whole,  but  only  from  those  parts  whrch  the 
maritime  powers  wished  to  preserve  from  French  influence. 
But  m  1703  Pedro  IL  of  Portogal  deserted  the  cause  of 
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France  and  concluded  the  Metbuen  treaty  with  England. 
This  opened  the  Peninsula  to  the  allied  forces  and 
necessitated  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  alliance. 
Pedro's  support  could  only  be  purchased  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Spain,  and  the  allies  now  determined 
10  claim  tho  whole  Spanish  inheritance  for  the  archduke 
Charles.  In  1704  the  archduke  appeared  in  Portugal, 
and  the  English  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Rooke,  captured 
Gibraltar.  As  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  was  only 
half-hearted,  it  was  decided  in  1705  to  seek  a  new  open- 
ing in  tho  east  Catalonia,  always  inclined  to  revolt 
against  its  rulers,  and  recently  irritated  by  the  conduct  of 
Philip  v.,  offereid  a  convenient  base  of  operations.  The 
brilliant  but  eccentric  earl  of  Peterborough  succeeded  in 
capturing  Barcelona,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  arch- 
duke was  acknowledged  as  Charles  IIL  in  Catalonia, 
Valencia,  and  Aragon.  A  great  effort  on  the  part  of 
Philip  to  recover  the  lost  provinces  was  repulsed,  and  a 
simultaneous  advance  of  the  allies  from  the  east  and  from 
Portugal  compelled  him  to  evacuate  Madrid,  where  Charles 
III.  was  formally  proclaimed.  But  the  provincial  dis- 
union, which  had  so  often  hampered  the  Hapsburg  kings, 
proved  the  salvation  of  their  Bourbon  successor.  The 
Castilians  refused  to  obey  a  king  who  was  forced  upon 
them  from  Aragon,  and  their  religious  instincts  were 
offended  by  the  alliance  of  Charles  with  the  heretics  of 
England  and  Holland.  Disunion  among  the  allies  aided 
the  revolt  of  Castile,  and  by  the  end  of  1706  Charles  IIL 
found  himself  compelled  to  evacuate  his  recent  conquests 
and  to  return  to  Barcelona.  In  1707  the  allies  attempted 
another  invasion  of  Castile,  but  they  were  routed  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick  at  Almanza^  and  Aragon  and-  Valencia 
were  forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Philip  V. 
For  the  next  two  years  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  languished. 
Charles  IIL  received  reinforcements  from  Austria  under 
Stahremberg,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  retain 
his  hold  upon  Barcelona.  In  1710  the  cause  of  the  allies 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  arrival  of  Stanhope  with 
supplies  of  men  and  money  from  England.  Under 
the  joint  command  of  Stanhope  and  Stahremberg  the 
army  advanced  westwards  from  Barcelona,  defeated  Philip 
V.  at  Almenara  and  Saragossa,  and  for  the  second  time 
occupied  Madrid.  The  disasters  which  the  French  had 
experienced  in  other  parts  of  Europe  had  broken  the 
pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  was  prepared  to  purchase 
peace  by  sacrificing  his  grandson.  A  treaty  would  have 
been  concluded  to  this  effect  at  Gkrtruydenburg,  if  the 
allies  had  not  insisted  that  the  French  troops  should  be 
employed  in  forcing  Philip  V.  to  accept  it.  Louis  XIV. 
refused  to  take  arms  against  his  own  family,  and  a  sudden 
change  in  the  current  of  fortune  saved  him  from  the 
humiliation  which  his  enemies  wished  to  force  upon  him. 
Charles  III.  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  Madrid  in 
face  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Castilians  fpr  his  rival. 
The  capital  of  Spain  was  of  no  importance  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  the  allies  determined  on  its  evacuation. 
On  their  retreat  they  were  followed  by  Venddme,  whom 
Louis  XIV.  had  sent  to  his  grandspn's  assistance.  Stan- 
hope, attacked  at  Brihuega,  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
with  all  his  forces  before  Stahremberg  could  arrive  to  his 
assLstance.  The  latter  was  defeated  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  at  Villa  Viciosa.  Aragon  and  Valencia  again 
submitted  to  Philip,  and  the  archduke  was  once  more 
confined  to  Catalonia. 

At  this  juncture  two  events  occurred  which  completely 
altered  the  balance  of  the  contending  powers.  The  fall  of 
the  Whig  ministry  through  a  court  intrigue  gave  the  con- 
trol of  English  policy  to  the  Tories,  who  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  war.  The  death  of  Joseph  I.  in  April  1711 
left  the  Austrian  territories  to  his  brother,  the  archduke 


Charles,  who  was  eoon  afterwards  elected  emperor  as 
Charles  VI.  To  allov*  him  to  obtain  thQ  Spanish  succes- 
sion would  be  to  revive  the  empire  of  Charles  V.,  and 
would  be  even  more  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  power 
than  the  recognition  of  Philip  V.  with  adequate  securities 
against  the  union  of  France  and  Spain.  The  object  for 
which  the  allies  had  been  making  such  immense  exertions 
was  now  a  result  to  be  averted  at  any  cost. 

In  these  altered  circumstances,  Bolingbroke,  the  English 
minister,  hurried  on  the  negotiations  with  France  which 
resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  England,  Franoi% 
Spain,  and  Holland.  Philip  V.  was  acknowledged  as 
king  of  Spain,  on  condition  that  he  should  formally 
renounce  all  eventual  claims  to  the  crown  of  France.  But 
the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  allies.  The  Netherlands  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  Austria,  on  condition  that  the  Dutch  should  garrison 
the  barrier  fortresses.  Austria  was  also  to  receive  tho 
Italian  provinces  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Sicily, 
which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  title  of 
king.  England  naturally  obtained  considerable  advant- 
ages from  a  war  in  which  she  had  borne  so  prominent  a 
part.  The  acquisition  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  gave  her 
the  control  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  asienio  conferred 
upon  her  the  privilege  of  importing  slaves  into  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  she  also  obtained  the  right  of  sending  a 
single  vessel  into  the  South  Seas.  France  had  to  recog- 
nize the  Protestant  succession,  and  to  cede  Newfoundland, 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Charles  VI. 
refused  to  accept  the  terms  offered  to  him  at  Utrecht,  but 
he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war  by  himself, 
and  in  1714  he  made  peace  with  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Rastatt  But  he  still  retained  the  title  of  king  of  Spain, 
and  showed  no  willingness  to  acknowledge  Philip  V. 

The  great  blot  on  the  conduct  of  the  allies  in  arranging 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  the  desertion  of  the  Catalans, 
who  had  rendered  such  loyal  services  during  the  war. 
They  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Philip  V.,  who 
sent  Berwick  to  reduce  the  rebellious  province.  Barcelona 
resisted  for  many  months  with  the  heroism  of  despair,  and 
was  well-nigh  reduced  to  ashes  before  it  could  be  taken 
(September  1714).  With  its  fall  all  resistance  came  to 
an  end.  The  three  Aragonese  provinces  were  deprived  of 
the  last  remnants  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  wero 
henceforth  ruled  from  Madrid  under  Castilian  laws. 

With  the  final  accession  of  a  Bourbon  king  Spain 
entered  upon  a  new  period  of  history,  in  which  it  once 
more  played  a  considerable  part  in  European  politics. 
The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (1715),  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  regency  in  France  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  destroyed 
the  close  connexion  that  had  hitherto  existed  between 
France  and  Spain.  Philip  V.  was  hypochondriacal  and 
bigoted,  the  slave  of  his  wife  and  his  confessor,  but Jie 
had  certain  definite  schemes  to  which  he  clung  with  the 
obstinacy  of  a  weak  character.  In  spite  of  his  solemn 
renunciations  and  the  guarantee  of  the  European  powers, 
he  never  relinquished  the  idea  of  ultimately  succeeding  to 
the  French  throne.  In  what  was  regarded  as  the  probable 
event  of  Louis  XV. 's  death,  he  was  determined  to  enforce 
his  hereditary  claim,  even  if  he  had  to  resign  the  crown  of 
Spain.  His  interests  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was,  after  Philip's  family,  the 
natural  heir  to  Louis  XV.  Philip  V.  had  one  other  guid- 
ing passion,  enmity  to  Charles  VI.,  who  had  robbed  the 
Spanish  monarchy  of  its  fairest  provinces  in  Italy.  These 
provinces  he  set  his  heart  upon  regaining,  and  in  this 
project  he  was  encouraged  by  the  two  people  who  had 
most  influence  over  him, — his  wife  and  his  minister.         d 

Philip  V.'s  first  wife,  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  had  died  in 
1714,  leaving  him  two  sons,  Louis  and  Ferdinand.    A  sun. 
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r  was  speedily  found  for  ber  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth 
Famese^  niece  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  was  suggested 
by  Alberoni,  at  that  time  agent  for  Parma  at  Madrid. 
The  new  queen  speedily  obtained  unlimited  ascendency 
oTer  her  husband's  mind,  and  she  displayed  an  unbridled 
ambition  and  a  capacity  for  intrigue  astounding  in  one 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  complete  retirement     As 
Philip's  sons  by  his  first  wife  would  exclude  her  own 
children  from  the   Spanish  throne,  she  was  anxious  to 
obtain  for  the  latter  the  reversion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Tuscany,  to  which  she  had  an  eventual  claim.     With 
tills  end  in  view  she  encouraged  her  husband's  designs  in 
Italy,  while  personal  ambition  made  her  eager  to  see  him 
on  Uie  French  throne.     Her  favour  gave  the  conduct  of 
Spanish  afiairs  for  a  short  period  to  her  countryman 
Alberoni,   one  of  the  strangest  personages  of  the   18th 
century.     The  son  of  a  gardener  at  Fiacenza,  he  had 
sought  a  career  in  the  church,  and  had  come  to  Spain  in 
the  suite  of  Venddme,  whose  favour  he  had  won  by  com- 
bining the  functions  of  a  cook  and  a  buffoon.     After  the 
death  of  his  patron  he  remained  in  Spain,  and  conceived 
an  ardent  affection  for  the  country  of  his  adoption.     Raised 
to  power  by  the  part  he  had  played  in  effecting  the  king's 
marriage,  he  determined  to  exalt  Spain  from  its  long  de- 
pression to  the  position  it  had  once  occupied  in  Europe. 
His  domestic  reforms  showed  that  he  had  a  real  capacity 
for  government     Commerce  and  industry  revived  under 
his  patronage ;  the  army  was  reorganized,  and  the  revenue 
increased.     But  his  chief  attention  was  given  to  the  navy, 
the  real  foundation  of  the  former  greatness  of  Spain. 
Foreigners  who  had  known  the  country  under  Charles  IL 
cr  during  the  Succession   War  were  astounded  at  the 
strides  which  it  had  made  under  the  new  administration. 
Alberoni  himsdf  is  said  to  have  assured  Philip  that  with 
five  years  of  peace  he  would  make  him  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  of  Europe.     But  these  years  of  peace  he  was 
not  destined  to  have.    Alberoni  cordially  approved  the 
Italian  desu^s  of  Philip,  and  hoped  to  emplov  the  restored 
might  of  opain  in  freeing  his  native  country  from  the 
hated  rule  of  Austria.     He  had  less  sympathy  with  the 
king's  hankering  after  the  French  crown  and  his  enmity 
to  the  regent  Orleans.     But  he  held  office  only  by  the 
royal  favour,  and  could  not  venture  to  set  up  his  own  will 
against  that  of  his  master.     He  was  convinced,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  everything  would  go  well  if  he  could 
secore  the  English  alliance. 

But  the  attitude  of  Spain  had  already  awakened  sus- 
picion in  France,  and  the  ready  mind  of  Dubois  had 
conceived  a  plan  for  thwarting  Alberoni.  He  determined 
to  desert  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  and  to  conclude  a 
close  alliance  between  France  and  England.  This  was  to 
be  based  upon  the  common  danger  from  rival  pretenders, 
which  urged  the  houses  of  Orleans  and  Hanover  to  main- 
tain the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of'  Utrecht  An  agree- 
ment was  arranged  between  the  two  states  in  1716,  and, 
being  joined  by  Holland  in  January  1717,  was  known  as 
the  Triple  Alliance.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  Alberoni, 
and  made  him  anxious  to  postpone  all  hostilities  until  his 
prex)arations  were  complete.  But  his  hand  was  forced  by 
the  indignation  excited  in  Philip  Y.'s  mind  by  an  insult 
offered  to  him  by  the  emperor.  The  grand  inquisitor 
of  Spain  was  arrested  in  Lombordy  as  a  rebel  against 
Charles  UL,  his  lawful  king.  Philip  Y.  decided  for  an 
immediate  rupture,  and  Alberoni  against  his  will  had  to^ 
send  an  expedition  to  Sardinia,  which  overran  the  island^ 
in  1717.  The  enthusiasm  excited  in  Spain  by  the 
unwonted  news  of  a  military  success  was  increased  in 
1718  when  another  Spanish  force  occupied  Sicily.  But 
meanwhile  Charles  YI.  had  appealed  to  France  and  Eng- 
land for  aflsifltance  against  this  rupture  of  the  treaty  of 


Utrecht  The  Triple  Alliance,  reinforced  by  the  junction 
of  Austria,  became  the  Quadruple  Alliance  ^August  1718\ 
The  resolution  of  the  allies  was  convincingly  displayed  m 
a  naval  encounter  in  which  Admiral  Byng  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Ca^^e  Passaro. 

Hitherto  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  Alberoni's 
schemes  is  4hat  they  were  attempted  prematurely,  and 
this  was  the  fault  of  the  kin^  rather  than  of  ihe  minister. 
But  the  Quadruple  Alliance  drove  him  in  despair  to  form 
those  far-reaching  projects  which  are  generally  associated 
with  his  name,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  unjust 
impression  that  his    whole  policy  was    chimerical  and 
unsound.     To  meet  the  hostility  of  England  and  France 
he  must  make  use  of  internal  divisions.     He  invited  the 
Pretender  to  Spain,  prepared  an  expedition'  in  his  behalf, 
and  concerted  with  Count  Gorz,  the  minister  of  Charles 
XII.,  a  grand  scheme  by  which  Sweden  and  Buasia  were 
to  combine  in  supporting  the  Jacobites  agahist  George  I, 
At  the  same  time,  through  the  Spanish  envoy  Cellamare» 
he  organized  a  conspiracy  among  the  numerous  opponents 
of  the  regent     All  these  schemes  broke  down  simul- 
taneously.   Charles  XIL  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  an 
obscure  town  in  Norway ;  Gons  was  executed  by  his 
successor ;  the  Spanish  fleet  which  was  to  carry  the  Pre- 
tender to  England  was  wrecked;  the  oonspizacy  of  Cel- 
lamare  was  discovered  and  suppressed.    Fnmce  declared 
war,  and  sent  an  army  under  Berwick  across  the  I^^renees. 
An  English  fleet  gratified  the  national  love  of  a  maritime 
monopoly  by  burning  along  the  Spanish  coast  the  vessels 
and  docks  which  AlberoDi  had  created.    The  emperor, 
who  had  just  ended  a  war  with  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of 
PassarowitiL  was  able  to  send  a  force  which  succeeded  in 
recovering  eicilv.    Alberoni  was  sacrificed  to  appease  the 
enemies  of  Spain,  and  was  exiled  ^from  the  k^gdom  he 
had  served  so  loyally  in  December  1719.    A  month  bter 
Philip  Y.  accepted  the  terms  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Quadruple  Aluance.     He  had  to  confirm  his  renunciation 
of  the  French  crown,  and  also  to  abandon  all  claims  on 
the  provinces  of  Spain  which  had  been  ceded  to  Austria 
by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Bastatt     He  also  allowea 
the  emperor  to  retain  Sicily,  the  duke  of  Savoy  being 
compensated  with  Sardinia.     On  the  other  hand  Charles 
YL's  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  crown  were  definitely 
abandoned,  and  the  allies  recognized  the  eyentual  claims 
to  Parma  and  Tuscany  of  Philip's  children  by  his  second 
marriage,  on  condition  that  those  duchies  should  never  be 
united  with  Spain. 

In  spite  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Philip  continued  to 
dierish  his  animosity  against  Charles  YL,  especially  as 
the  latter  showed  an  inclination  to  evade  the  condition 
about  Parma  and  Tuscany  by  encouraging  other  cUimants 
to  come  forward.  To  gratify  this  passion,  Philip  went  so 
far  as  to  by  aside  his  old  enmity  against  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  to  authorize  the  negotiation  of  a  close 
-alliance  with  France.  His  eldest  son,  Don  Luis,  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  regent,  axid  Louis  XY.  was 
betrothed  to  the  infanta  Maria  Anna.  But  the  death  of 
Orleans  in  1723  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  king's  policy. 
In  1724  Europe  was  astounded  by  the  news  that  Philip 
had  abdicated  in  favour  of  Don  Luis,  and  had  gone  into 
retirement  at  San  Ildefonsa  This  act  was  genendly  attri- 
buted to  the  indolence  and  superstition  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  character,  but  the  real  motive  was  undoubtedly 
a  desire  to  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  accession  in 
France.  Louis  XY.,  however,  disappointed  his  expecta- 
tions  by  continuing  to  live,  and  the  queen  soon  wearied  of 
her  unwonted  seclusion.  Luis  only  survived  his  accession 
eight  months,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  world  Philip  Y. 
emerged  from  his  retreat  to  resume  the  crown  which  h« 
had  laid  down  of  his  own  accord. 
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The  queen  returned  to  power  more  determined,  than 
erer  to  curry  out  her  favourite  scheme  of  obtaining  an 
Italian  principalitj  for  her  eldest  son  Don  Carlos.  As 
France  and  England  had  shown  themselves  lukewarm  in 
the  matter,  she  resolved  to  turn  to  her  husband's  enemy, 
Charles  YL  This  scheme  was  suggested  by  a  Dutch 
adventurer,  Bipperda,  who  inspired  Elizabeth  with  a 
belief  that  the  Austrian  alliance  would  enable  her  not 
only  to  effect  her  object  in  Italy,  but  also  to  regain 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  for  Spain.  This  was  rendered  the 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Charles  YI.  had  quarrelled 
with  England  about  the  foundation  of  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany. The  conduct  of  the  affair  was  entrusted  to  Bip- 
perda himself,  and  while  he  was  at  Vienna  a  great  impulse 
was  given  to  the  negotiation  by  a  complete  rupture 
between  Spain  and  France.  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  who 
had  become  chief  minister  in  France  after  the  death  of 
Orleans,  had  set  himself  to  reverse  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor. To  complete  this,  he  sent  the  infanta  back  to 
Spain    and    married  Louis    XY.  to    Maria    Leczinska, 


daughter  of  the  ez-king  of  Poland.  This  insult  removed 
the  last  scruples  of  Philip  Y.  about  the  Austrian  alliance, 
and  in  April  1725  Bipperda  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Yienna.  The  mutual  renunciations  arranged  by  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  were  confirmed  :  Spain  recognized  the 
settlement  of  the  Austrian  succession  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  promised  great  commercial  privileges  to  the 
Ostend  Company,  while  Charles  YL  pledged  himself  to 
secure  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  in  Parma  and  Tuscany 
and  to  use  his  influence  with  England  to  obtain  the  restitu- 
tion of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  By  a  secret  treaty  Charles 
further  undertook,  in  the  case  of  England's  refusal,  to 
assist  S*>ain  with  arms  and  also  to  send  aid  to  the 
Jacobites.  These  terms  were  soon  divulged  by  the  indis- 
creet vanity  of  Bipperda  himself,  and  England  and  France 
formed  the  counter-league  of  Hanover  (September  1725), 
which  was  also  joined  by  Frederick  William  L  of  Prussia, 
though  only  for  a  short  time. 

Bipperda  returned  to  Spain,  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
office  of  chief  minister.  But  his  success  seems  to  have 
turned  his  head ;  his  boasts  about  the  grand  results  to  be 
expected  from  the  Austrian  alliance  proved  to  be  ill- 
founded,  and  his  fall  was  as  sudden  as  his  rise  had  been. 
After  a  brief  period  of  exile  in  England,  he  sought  a  new 
home  in  Morocco,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  Islam 
and  died  in  1737.  But  his  policy  was  continued  by  his 
successor,  DonJ'oseph  PatiSo,  who  sent  a  fleet  to  lay  siege 
to  Gibraltar.  Europe  was  now  divided  into  two  hostile 
leagues,  but  the  outbreak  of  a  general  war  was  averted, 
partly  by  the  pacific  inclinations  of  Walpole  in  England 
and  Fleury  in  France,  and  partly  by  the  growing  coolness 
between  Austria  and  Spain.  Charles  YL  had  been  led 
into  the  treaty  of  Yienna  by  a  momentary  pique  against 
England,  but  he  soon  realized  that  he  had  more  to  lose 
than  to  gain  by  favouring  the  Spanish  designs  upon  Italy. 
Accordingly,  in  May  1727,  while  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 
was  proceeding,  he  threw  over  his  obligations  to  Spain 
and  signed  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  with  England  and 
France.  The  Ostend  Company  was  suspended,  and  the 
questions  about  Parma,  Tuscany,  and  Gibraltar  were 
referred  to  a  European  congress  at  Soissons.  The  Spanish 
Government  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  in  isolation, 
and  accepted  these  terms  by  the  convention*  of  the  Pardo 
(March  1728). 

The  congress  of  Soissons  was  a  complete  failure^  and 
the  irrepressible  energy  of  the  Spanish  queen  discovered  a 
new  method  of  obtaining  her  ends.  The  birth  of  a  son  to 
Louis  XY.  removed  into  the  background  all  idea  of  the 
succession  in  France,  and  the  attitude  of  Charles  YI. 
proved  that  he  would  do  nothing  for  Don  Carlos.    Under 


these  circumstances  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  sacri- 
fice the  prospect  of  recovering  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  and 
to  seek  the  alliance  of  England  and  France.  By  the 
treaty  of  Seville  (November  1729)  these  powers,  with 
Holland,  concluded  an  offensive  and  dcfem<ive  alliance 
with  Spain.  The  privileges  which  the  latter  country  had 
conferred  upon  the  Ostend  Company  were  revoked.  Don 
Carlos  was  recogniised  as  the  heir  to  Parmu  and  Tuscany, 
and  to  enforce  his  claims  these  provinces  were  to  be 
occupied  by  6000  Spanish  troo]^M.  Charles  YI.,  astounded 
at  this  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  affaini,  took  active 
steps  to  oppose  this  occupation  of  the  duchies.  Ho 
collected  30,000  troops  in  Italy,  and  when  the  old  duke  of 
Parma  died  in  January  1731  he  seized  his  territories  as 
an  imperial  fief.  Elizabeth  called  upon  her  allies  to  carry 
out  the  treaty  of  Seville,  but  Walpole  and  Fleury  were 
unwilling  to  resort  to  hostilities.  Luckily  Charles  YI. 
thought  more  of  securing  his  daughter's  succession  in 
Austria  than  of  anything  else.  By  promising  that  Eng- 
land would  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  Walpole 
induced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  second  treaty  of 
Yienna  (March  1731),  which  dissolved  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany and  confirmed  the  provisions  of  Jie  treaty  of  Seville^ 
In  1732  English  ships  conveyed  Don  Carlos  and  the 
Spanish  troops  to  Italy.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were 
immediately  occupied,  and  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
acknowledged  Don  Carlos  as  his  heir. 

In  the  long  and  intricate  series  of  negotiations  of  which 
we  have  given  a  brief  summary  the  guiding  thread  is  the 
grasping  ambition  of  the  queen  of  Spain.  That  ambition 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  by  the  results  obtained  in  the 
treaty  of  Yienna.  Austria  still  held  the  Italian  provinces 
of  Spain  and  was  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  to  expel 
Don  Carlos  from  centred  Italy.  England  retained  her 
hold  upon  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  claimed  a  maritime 
and  colonial  supremacy  which  threatened  to  thwart  all 
schemes  for  the  revival  of  Spanish  commerce.  Elizabeth 
never  relinquished  for  a  moment  the  hope  of  humiliating 
England  and  expelling  the  Hapsburgs  from  Italy.  Cir- 
cumstances at  this  time  were  more  favourable  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  The  able  administration  of  PatiHo, 
"  the  Colbert  of  Spain,''  had  restored  order  in  the  Spanish 
finances,  and  had  already  made  considerable  strides 
towards  the  creation  of  a  formidable  fleet.  But  the  great 
advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  death  of  Orleans  and 
the  birth  of  children  'to  Louis  XY.  had  removed  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  alliance  between  Spain  and 
France.  The  close  union  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  the  Grand  Alliance  had 
endeavoured  to  avert,  and  which  circumstances  had  post- 
poned for  twenty  years,  was  now  to  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  In  1733  "an  eternal  and  irrevocable  family 
compact "  was  signed  by  the  Count  Bottembourg  and  Don 
Joseph  Patiuo.  France  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
pursue  a  common  policy  in  regard  both  to  Austria  and 
England,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Italian 
ascendenoy  of  the  one  and  the  commercial  monopoly  of 
the  other.  This  treaty,  which  constituted  a  danger  to 
Europe  hardly  less  than  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIY., 
was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and,  though  its  existence  was 
more  than  suspected  at  the  time,  its  full  im]^>ortance  has 
not  been  apprehended  until  recent  times. 

The  first  opportunity  for  carrying  out  this  common 
policy  was  offered  by  the  dispute  about  the  Polish  suocee- 
sion  which  broke  out  in  1733  between  Stanislaus  Leczin- 
ski  and  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony.  Austria  and  Bussia 
supported  the  latter  prince,  while  Iiouis  XY.  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  father-in-law.  But  the  war  in  Poland  itself 
was  of  very  secondary  importance  compared  with  the 
hostilities  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  southern  Europe. 
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France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  concluded  the  league  of  Turin 
(October  1733)  for  the  partition  of  Charles  Vl/a  Italian 
provinces.  The  chief  events  of  the  war,  from  the  S|>anish 
point  of  view,  were  the  occupation  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
by  Don  Carlos.  It  was  intended  that  ho  should  keep 
these  kingdoms,  and  that  Parma  and  Tuscany  should  bo 
transferred  to  his  younger  brother  Don  Philip.  *  But 
Flenry,  seeing  an  opi^ortunity  of  securing  his  own  ends, 
rcfns(Ml  to  continue  the  war  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Spain.  In  1735  he  concluded  the  preliminaries  of  a  (icaco 
with  Austria  by  which  Don  Carlos  was  to  be  recognized 
as  king  pf  the  Two  Sicilies,  Charles  VI.  was  to  be  com- 
pensated with  Parma,  and  his  son-in-law  was  to  receive 
Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lorraine,  which  was  eventually 
to  pass  to  France.  The  Spanish  qi^een  was  bitterly  indig- 
nant at  the  desertion  of  her  ally,  at  the  cession  of  her 
native  Parma  to  Austria,  and  at  the  failure  to  provide 
anything  for  her  second  son.  She  struggled  hard  to  pro- 
long the  war,  but  the  only  result  of  her  mana'uvres  was 
to  iiostpone  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  until 
1739,  when  the  preliminaries  were  confirmed 

Meanwhile  Spain  had  become  involved  in  a  maritime 
quarrel  with  England.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  upon  English  trade  with  the  S^janish 
colonics  had  been  systematically  evaded  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  organized  smuggling  on  the  ixirt  of 
the  British  traders.  The  Si^aniards,  encouraged  by  the 
secret  compact  with  France,  refused  to  tolerate  an  abuse 
which  theii'  weakness  had  comix)llod  them  to  connive  at 
in  the  previous  century.  To  put  a  stop  to  it  they  rigidly 
enforced  their  right  of  search,  often  seizing  British  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  aiid  treating  the  crews  with  gross 
brutality.  This  gave  rise  to  great  ill-feeling  between  the 
two  nations,  which  was  increased  by  other  colonial  dis- 
putes about  the  right  of  gathering  logwood  in  Campeachy 
Bay  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Florida.  The  popular  indigna- 
tion in  England,  which  Walpole's  opponents  fanned  for 
their  own  puqwses,  was  raised  to  fever-heat  by  the  story 
of  Jenkins,  an  English  captain,  who  maintained  that  he 
had  been  tortured  and  his  ears  cut  off  by  a  Spanish  guarda 
co»ta.  WaljMle,  who  had  refused  to  believe  in  the  Family 
Compact,  and  had  steadily  adhered  to  a  policy  of  peace, 
was  cominJled  by  the  popular  clamour  to  declare  war  in 
October  1739.  The  maritime  operations  which  followed 
were  insignificant  Admiral  Yernoa  took  Porto  Bello, 
and  Aason  plundered  Payta ;  but  England  was  distracted 
by  i^arty  jealousies  and  her  naval  organization  had  fallen 
into  disorder  during  the  long  peace.  Luckily  fw  her, 
Patiuo  had  died  in  1/36,  and  the  impulse  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Sixinish  navy  ended  with  him.  But  before 
long  the  quarrel  ^as  absorbed  in  tht  great  European  war 
which  araso  about  the  Austrian  succession. 

CharluH  VI.  had  pcrsuarled  almost  every  European 
ix>wcr  to  guanLutoo  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  the  suc- 
cosnion  of  Maria  Theresa  to  his  territories  was  not  in  the 
lca.it  facilitated  by  the  pa[X)r  promises  to  sup|x)rt  her. 
England  was  almost  the  only  i)ower  that  adhered  to  its 
cngagcmontA.  Frederick  of  Prussia  advanced  an  obsolete 
claim  to  Silcnia,  and  Franco  seized  the  opportunity  to 
humiliate  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Spain  hastened  to  join 
the  coalition  against  the  unfortunate  heiress.  Philip  V. 
claimed  to  represent  the  S^ianish  branch  of  the  Ha])8burg8, 
and  pleaded  the  old  family  agreement  by  which  they  were 
to  succeed  on  the  extinction  of  the  Austrian  line.  There 
was  no  poriidbility  of  so  alwnrd  a  claim  l)cing  recognized, 
but  it  o|)onc(l  the  prosj^ect  of  recovering  the  lost  provinces 
in  Italy.  Sardinia  was  gained  over  by  the  promise  of 
jiart  of  Lombardy.  Napk»  and  Sicily  were  already  in 
.th»  hands  of  Don  Carlos.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
)faria  Theresa,  prened  V7  enemies  on  every  aide^  ooold 


successfully  defend  her  Italian  territories.  A  Spanish 
army  under  Montemar  was  embarked  in  French  vessels, 
and,  after  evading  the  English  fleet,  knded  in  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  in  1741.  Tlio  first  news  was  discouraging,  aa 
Charles  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia,  ready  like  his  predecessors 
to. sell  his  alliance  to  the  highest  bidder,  had  been  bought 
off  by  Maria  Theresa.  It  was  not  till  1742  that  the 
campaign  began  with  an  advance  U2X>n  Modena,  where 
the  duke  had  promised  his  support  to  Spain.  But  the 
Austrians  and  Sardinians  were  the  first  in  the  field. 
They  expelled  the  duke  of  ^lodona  from  his  territories, 
and  drove  ^lontcmar  to  retreat  towards  Naples.  At 
the  same  time  the  JCnglish  fleet  api>oarcd  before  Naples, 
and  the  threat  of  an  immediate  bombardment  compelled 
Don  Carlos  to  pronuHO  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  rest 
of  the  war.  Count  Gages,  who  was  sent  to  su])ersede  the 
unsuccessful  lilontcniar,  was  unable  to  recover  the  lost 
ground,  and  the  fimt  camijaign  ended  without  any  seriouH 
advantage  to  cither  side  beyond  the  Austrian  occu|iation 
of  Modena.  In  1743  Gages  again  iittempted  the  invasion 
of  Lombardy,  but  was  defeated  at  Cam^M)  Santo  and 
repulsed.  Austria  and  Sardinia  concluded  a  close  alliance 
in  the  treaty  of  Worms  (September  1743),  which  was 
negotiated  by  England.  France  and  S^Miin  sought  to 
meet  this  coalition  by  renewing  the  Family  Comiuust  at 
Fontainebleau  (October  1743).  France  undertook  to  aid 
in  conquering  the  Milanese  for  Don  Philip,  to  declare  war 
against  England,  and  not  to  make  i)eace  until  Gibraltar, 
and  if  ixMfeible  Minorca  too,  had  been  restored  to  Spain. 
Don  Philip  himself  was  sent  with  a  Spanish  army  through 
southern  France,  but  he  failed  to  force  a  i>assage  through 
the  Alps.  The  cam^jaign  of  1744  was  indecisive,  but  in 
the  next  year  the  great  efforts  made  by  Maria  Theresa  to 
recover  SUesia  gave  her  opponents  in  Italy  an  opportunity 
of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  Gages 
effected  a  junction  at  Genoa  with  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  troops  under  Maillebois  and  Don  Philip. 
Advancing  into  Piedmont  the  allies  took  Tortooa,  and 
after  occupying  Parma  and  Piacenza  they  invaded  Lom- 
bardy. This  move  effected  the  desired  object  of  separat- 
ing the  Austrians  and  Sardiniana  Schulenburg  hurried 
off  to  the  defence  of  his  mistress's  territories^  and  the 
allies  at  once  turned  upon  Charles  Emmanuel  and  defeated 
him  at  Bassignano.  The  French  wished  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Piedmont,  but  the  Spaniards  insisted  upon 
renewing  the  invasion  of  Lombardy.  That  province  was 
now  entirely  undefended,  as  the  Austriana  had  returned 
to  the  assistaaoe  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  who  detained 
them  by  the  threat  that  if  he  were  deserted  he  would 
make  terms  with  the  alliea.  One  town  after  another 
surrendered  or  was  taken,  and  in  December  Don  Philip 
entered  Mihin  in  triumph.  But  meanwhile  Maria  Theresa 
had  ended  the  Silesian  War  by  the  tr6aty  of  Dresden,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  send  reinforcements  into  Italy.  The 
tide  of  success  turned  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The 
S|janiards  evacuated  LomlNirdy,  and  were  noon  driven 
from  all  their  conquests  in  Piedmont  except  Tortona.  At 
Piacenza,  to  which  the  Bourbon  army  had  retreated,  it 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  Austriana 

At  this  juncture  the  news  arrived  from  Spain  that 
Philip  V.  had  died  on  July  9,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
Ferdinand  VI.,  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  first  marriage. 
Elizabeth  Farneso,  "  the  termagant,"  as  Carlyle  calls  her, 
whose  ambition  had  kept  Euroiie  embroiled  for  thirty 
years,  went  into  retirement  at  San  Ildefonso.  This  event 
naturally  influenced  the  war  in  Italy.  It  was  not  likely 
that  the  new  king,  who  had  never  been  on  good  terms 
with  his  stepmother,  would  exi^nd  more  of  his  country's 
blood  and  treasure  to  obtain  a  principality  for  his  half- 
brother.    His  first  act  vu  to  snpersede  Gages  by  the 
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marquis  of  Los  Minas,  who  found  the  Spanish  army  at 
Tortona  and  hastened  to  withdraw  it  from  Italy  into 
Savoy,  whioh  Don  Philip  had  occupied  since  1742.  The 
Austrians  at  once  besieged  and  captured  Genoa,  thus 
cutting  off  the  possibility  of  a  renewed  invtcsion  of  Italy, 
except  thh>ugh  the  well-guarded  passes  of  the  Alps, 
From  thii  time  the  military  operations  ceased  to  have  any 
direct  importance  for  Spain,  and  all  interest  centred  in 
the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  at  Breda  in  1747 
and  transferred  to  Aiz-la-Chapelle  in  the  next  year.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  peace  was  the  demand  of  a  principality 
for  Bon  Philip,  which  Ferdinand  YI.  persisted  in  as 
neceteaiy  for  tne  honour  of  Spain.  Maria  Theresa  had 
already  made  sacrifices  to  Prussia  and  to  Sardinia,  and 
relented  the  idea  of  ceding  any  more  of  her  territories. 
Bat  the  persistence  of  England  carried  the  day,  and  in 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (October  1748)  Don  Philip 

<,  obtained  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  as  an  hereditary 
principality,  on  condition  that  they  should  revert  to 
Austria  on  extinction  of  his  male  descendants.  This  was 
the  sole  advantage  gained  by  Spain.  Austria  retained 
Lombardy,  shorn  of  the  portion  promised  to  Charles 
Emmanuel ;  and  the  commercial  and  naval  ascendency  of 
England  remained  unshaken.  The  recovery  of  Gibraltar, 
whKsh  at  one  time  Philip  Y.  had  confidently  expected,  was 
now  further  off  than  ever. 

Ferdinand  YI.  was  as  feeble  in  health  and  as  averse  to 
business  as  his  father  had  been,  but  he  was  equally 
obstinate  on  certain  points.  He  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  aggressive  policy  of  his  stepmother  or  with 
the  Bourbon  schemes  for  the  humiliation  of  England. 
His  accession  broke  off  the  Family  Compact,  and  gave  tp 
Spain  the  unaccustomed  boon  of  thirteen  years'  peace. 
His  aim  was  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  rival  powers 
of  western  Europe,  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by  the  discord 
between  his  two  ministers,  Ensenada  and  Carvalho,  of 
whom  the  former  favoured  France  and  the  latter  England. 
When  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  envoy  at  Yersailles,  was 
endeavouring  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  the  Haps- 
burgs  and  £)urbons,  Ferdinand  seized  the  opportunity  to 
conclude  the  treaty  of  Aranjuez^  which  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  two  families. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  1756  great 
efforts    were   made    to  draw  Spain  into  the  struggle. 

.  France  offered  Minorca,  which  had  been  loet  l^y  Byng  at 
the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  England  hastened  to 
make  the  counter-proposition  of  a  cession  of  Gibraltar. 
Ferdinand,  however,  refused  both  bribes,  and  maintained 
his  policy  of  peace  till  his  death  in  1759. 

lliis  event  gave  the  Spanish  crown  to  Charles  IIL,  who 
had  ruled  the  Two  Sicilies  since  1735.  His  accession 
threatened  a  speedy  reversal  of  Spanish  policy.  The  new 
king  was  a  true  Bourbon,  and  naturally  inclined  to  the 
French  alliance.  He  had  an  old  grudge  against  England 
for  the  treatment  he  had  received  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  He  also  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Maria  Theresa  for  enabling  him  to  transfer  the  crown 
of  Naples  to  his  third  son,  whereas  by  thtp  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  it  ought  to  have  passed  to  his  brother,  Philip 
of  Parma.  In  spite  of  these  motives,  he  hesitated  for 
two  years  to  take  a  decisive  step.  Spain  was  not  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  Charles  had  never  cordially  approved 
the  change  of  policy  at  Yersailles  which  had  united  France 
with  its  old  rival  Austria.  But  the  rapid  successes  of 
England  under  Pitt's  administration,  and  the  danger  of 
a  vasf  extension  of  the  maritime  and  colonial  ascendency 
of  that  country,  soon  overcame  his  scruples.  In  1761  the 
third  Family  Compact  was  concluded,  and  Spain  under- 
took to  give  active  assistance  to  France  unless  peace  were 
pOQoladed  within  a  year.    Pitt,  suspecting  the  existence 


of  this  agreement,  proposed  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  against  Spain,  but  he  failed  to  convince  his  cabinet 
and  resigned.  His  successors,  however,  were  driven  to 
adopt  his  policy,  and  in  January  1762  hostilities  com- 
menced between  the  two  countries.  But  Spain  only 
entered  the  war  to  share  the  disasters  which  France  had 
already  begun  to  suffer.  An  invasion  of  Portugal,  which 
had  been  regarded  as  a  defenceless  prey,  was  foiled  by 
English  assistance,  and  the  English  fleet  captured  ^far- 
tinique  and  Havana.  The  Bourbon  powers  found  it  neces- 
sary to  implore  peace,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that 
the  English  government  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bute,  who  was  eager  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Pitt  by 
terminating  the  war.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (February 
1763)  England  recovered  Minorca,  extended  its  colonies 
in  every  direction  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  rejected 
all  the  demands  which  Charles  IIL  had  advanced  on 
behalf  of  Spain. 

In  spite  of  the  treaty  Charles  IIL's  foreign  policy 
continued  to  be  guided  by  jealousy  of  England,  and  he 
clung  to  the  French  alliance  as  the  only  means  by  which 
he  could  avenge  his  recent  humiliation.  In  this  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  foreign  minister,  Grimaldi,  who  was  so 
devoted  to  France  that  Choiseul  declared  himself  to  be 
more  powerful  at  Madrid  than  at  Yersailles.  In  1770  a 
dispute  about  the  Falkland  Islands,  from  which  the 
English  settlers  had  been  expelled  by  a  Spanish  force, 
would  probably  have  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  if  a  domestic 
intrigue  had  not  succeeded  at  this  juncture  in  overthrow- 
ing Choiseul.  For  the  next  few  yeara  a  marked  coolness 
grew  up  between  France  and  Spain,  which  was  increased 
when  Louis  XYI.  disappointed  the  hopes  that  had  been 
formed  of  his  accession  and  left  Choiseul  in  retirement 
Grimaldi,  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  an  alliance  on  which 
all  his  schemes  were  based,  resigned  office  in  1777  and 
was  succeeded  by  Count  Florida  Blancci,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  able  ministers  who  ruled  Spain 
during  this  period.  The  change  of  ministers  made  no 
difference  to  the  policy  of  Charles  HI.,  whose  obstinacy 
was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  For 
many  years  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  engaged  in 
disputes  about  the  frontiers  of  their  territories  in  South 
America,  disputes  which  were  rendered  more  bitter  by  the 
arrogance  of  Pombal,  the  Portuguese  minister.  The  death 
of  Joseph  L  in  1777  and  the  consequent  dismissal  of 
Pombal  enabled  Florida  Blanca  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of 
San  Hdefonso,  by  which  Sacramento  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  were  ceded  to  Spain,  and  a  definite 
boundary  was  drawn  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  on  the 
one  side  and  Peru  on  the  other.  This  was  followed  in 
March  1778  by  the  conclusion  of  a  perpetual  alliance  at 
the  Pardo,  by  which  Portugal  was  attached  to  the  interests 
of  the  Bourbon  states.  These  treaties,  which  Florida 
Blanca  regarded  as  among  the  most  signal  successes  of  his 
ministry,  came  very  opportunely  to  enable  Charles  III.  to 
resume  the  schemes  that  had  lain  in  abe3rance  since  1763. 
England  was  involved  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
revolted  colonies  of  North  America,  and  this  offered  the 
Bourbons  the  long-desired  opportunity  for  revenge.  In 
1778  France  entered  into  close  alliance  withjthe  colonists, 
and  in  the  next  year  Spain  followed  her  example.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  favour  the  allies.  The  Northern  powers, 
irritated  by  the  high-handed  way  in  which  England  had 
asserted  and  exercised  her  maritime  supremacy,  formed 
the  "  armed  neutrality "  under  the  lead  of  Catherine  11. 
of  Russia.  Even  Holland,  the  oldest  and  most  constant 
ally  of  England,  was  involved  in  the  general  coalition. 
England,  which  had  failed  single-handed  to  coerce  its  own 
subjects,  was  now  face  to  face  with  the  whcle  maritime 
power  of  Europe,  and  was  also  hampered  by  domeetio  and 
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Irish  troublei.  Spain  BQCceeded  in  eaptoring  Minorca 
and  laid  close  yiege  to  Gibraltar.  MaDy  of  the  West- 
Indian  idaodd  were  captured  from  the  English,  and  the 
sorrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  destroyed  the  last 
hope  of  restoring  American  depeodence.  The  most  con- 
fident hopes  were  entertained  of  stripping  England  of  the 
great  bulk  of  its  colonial  possessions.  Bnt  in  1782  the 
tide  of  success  turned.  Bodney,  by  the  novel  manoeuvre 
of  breaking  the  line,  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  the 
AYest  Indies,  while  the  heroic  defence  of  General  Elliott 
and  the  opportune  arrival  of  supplies  under  the  convoy 
of  Lord  Howe  saved  Gibraltar  from  overwhelming  odds. 
The  want  of  unanimity  among  the  allies,  each  of  whom 
thought  only  of  its  own  interests,  hastened  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  17d3.  The  treaty  of  Versailles,  by  which 
Spain  kept  Minorca  and  obtained  the  Floridas,  was  the 
most  honourable  which  that  country  had  concluded  since 
Cateau  Cambr^is.  But  the  failure  to  recover  Gibraltar 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Charles  IIL,  who  con- 
tinued till  his  death  (December  14,  1788)  to  cherish  the 
scheme  of  renewing  the  war,  though  the  growing  disorders 
in  France  made  it  more  and  more  certain  that  he  could 
no  longer  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  that  country. 

The  reigns  of  the  first  three  Bourbon  kings  form  a 
period  of  great  importance  in  Spanish  history.  At  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  Spain  api)eared  to  be  a  lifeless 
corpse,  over  which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  could  con- 
tend at  will  In  the  18th  century  men  were  astounded 
to  see  that  country  rise  with  renewed  vigour  to  play  once 
more  an  independent  part  on  the  international  stage. 
This  revival  was  due  in  the  first  phu»  to  the  change  of 
dynasty.  Another  Hapsburg  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued the  obsolete  policy  of  his  predecessors.  The 
accession  of  the  Bourbons  introduced  into  Spain  the 
methods  and  ideas  of  government  which  had  raised  France 
to  greatness  under  Richelieu,  Maarin,  and  Colbert  The 
two  great  problems  to  be  grappled  with  were  the  profound 
depression  of  trade  and  agricultture  and  the  fatal  wealth 
and  ascendency  of  the  church.  Philip  Y.,  feeble  as  he 
was  personally,  began  the  movement  in  advance  even 
during  the  Succession  War.  The  abolition  of  the  old 
provincial  independence  rendered  possible  a  more  regular 
and  centralized  government,  an  increase  of  thd  revenue^ 
and  the  removal  of  the  old  impediments  to  trade  between 
the  various  provinces.  The  French  officers  who  accom- 
panied the  king  gave  a  new  organization  and  new  tactics 
to  the  Spanish  army.  Under  the  influence  of  the  princ&ss 
Orsini  Philip  seemed  inclined  to  attack  even  th^  prescrip- 
tive privileges  of  the  clergy.  His  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Famese  saved  the  hierarchy  and  diverted  his  attention  to 
wan  of  aggrandizement  But  these  wars  were  directed 
by  purely  political  motives ;  the  old  Hapsburg  idea  of  a 
religious  propaganda  was  for  ever  abandoned.  And  even 
during  the  war  the  task  of  internal  reform  was  hindered 
rather  than  neglected.  The  efforts  of  Alberoni  and 
Fatino  gave  Spain  a  navy  more  powerful  than  that  of 
Philip  n.  The  conquest  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the 
acquisition  of  Parma,  though  they  brought  little  direct 
advantage  to  Spain,  yet  gave  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
old  lethargy  had  been  shaken  off  and  that  the  country 
was  capable  of  exertions  and  sacrifices  which  had  long 
appeared  Lmpossibia.  The  period  of  peace  under  Ferdi- 
nand YL  was  an  inestimable  boon  to  Spain.  Taxation  was 
listened,  production  was  facilitated  by  the  removal  of  the 
most  crushing  burdens,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  revenue 
improved  and  the  chronic  deficit  of  previous  reigns  was 
replaced  by  a  surplus.  And  this  prince  took  a  step  which 
no  one  would  have  expected  from  him.  The  concordat  of 
1753  was  the  first  vindication  of  the  political  interests 
of  Spain  against  the  pretensions  of  Rome.    The  crown 


asserted  its  right  to  appoint  to  all  important  benefices, 
and  the  number  of  papal  i^resentations  was  reduced  from 
twelve  thousand  to  fifty-two.  The  revenue  derived  by  ^ 
the  curia  frqm  S^iein  wad  proportionately  diminished,  and 
the  clergy  were  compelled  to  recognize  their  obligations  as 
members  of  the  body  politic.  Thid  measure  was  followed 
by  an  edict  that  henceforth  p&psA  bulls  should  not  be 
obeyed  until  they  had  received  the  royal  sanction. 

The  work  of  reform,  thus  tentatively  commenced  under 
Philip  Y.  and  Ferdinand  VI.,  was  carried  ptill  further  by 
Charles  UL,  whose  reign  is  regarded  with  more  pride  by 
the  Spaniards  than  any  other  since  that  of  Philip  JL 
CharloB  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment in  Kaples,  where,  with  the  help  of  his  minister 
Tanuoci,  he  had  successfully  grappled  with  evib  similar 
to  those  from  which  Spain  was  suffering.  He  would 
have  been  a  prince  quite  after  the  heart  of  the  18th 
century  if  he  ^had  not  retained  too  krge  a  share  of  the 
superstition  of  his  family.  He  shared  to  the  full  that 
conception  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  monarchy  which 
inspired  the  reforms  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Joseph 
II.,  and  his  allegiance  to  the  church  was  fortunately 
counterbalanced  by  his  desire  for  absolutism.  His  greatest 
work,  the  expuLiion  of  the  Jesuits,  would  never  have  been 
carried  out  if  he  had  not  been  persuaded  of  its  political 
necessity.  The  order  had  already  been  driven  by  Pombal 
from  Portugal  and  by  Choiseul  from  France,  when  Charles 
ILL  was  convinced  that  a  riot  in  Madrid,  provoked  by  the 
financial  measures  of  Squillaci,  had  been  promoted  by  the 
Jesuits.  This  conviction  overpowered  all  scruples;  the 
fathers  were  promptly  removed  from  the  country,  and 
Spain  joined  the  other  3ourbon  courts  in  demanding  that 
suppression  of  the  order  which  was  finally  decreed  by 
Clement  XIY.  in  1773.  The  Rubicon  once  crossed, 
Charles's  ministers  urged  him  on  in  the  path  of  ecclesias- 
tical reform.  The  increase  of  lands  in  mortmain  was 
restricted;  the  number  of  monasteries  was  diminished;  and 
the  Inquisition  was  compelled  to  moderate  its  procedure 
and  to  subordinate  its  independence  to  the  royal  will 
For  the  papal  jurisdiction  was  substituted  a  national 
court,  the  Jiota,  established  at  Madrid. 

These  measdres,  of  which  the  importance  in  'a  country 
like  Spain  can  hardly  be  over^timated,  were  accompanied 
by  others  no  less  notable  for  the  development  of  trade  and 
agriculture.  The  colonial  trade  was  freed  from  the  old 
restriction  which  compelled  it  to  pass  through  Cadiz^  and 
other  ports  were  opened  for  its  reception.  Native  manu- 
factures  were  encouraged  in  every  way,  and  a  famous 
ordinance  in  1773  endeavoured  to  remove  the  old  pre- 
judice against  trade  by  declaring  that  the  engaging  in 
industrial  occupations  should  not  involve  any  loss  of  rank 
or  its  privileges.  Internal  communication  was  facilitated 
by  the  construction  of  canals.  Agriculture  was  revived  by 
the  removal  of  the  old  prohibition  against  enclosures, — 
so  long  maintained  by  the  selflsh  influence  of  the  liedOy 
— by  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  arid  deserts  of  central 
Spain,  and  by  the  rapid  growth  of  population,  which  rose 
in  the  course  of  the  century  from  5,700,000  to  10,541.000. 
These  measures,  which  are  only  selected  from  a  large 
number  tending  in  the  same  direction,  are  to  be  credited  to 
three  ministers,  whose  names  reflect  its  chief  lustre  upon 
Charles  IIL's  reign.  D'Aranda,  who  succeeded  the  Itauan 
Squillaci  as  finance  minister,  was  an  Aragonese  noble 
who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  philosophical  speculation 
from  France.  He  was  the  first  htyman  who  presided  in 
the  council  of  Castile,  and  he  introduced  into  tiie  Spanish 
administration  a  liberal  tendency-  quite  opposed  to  the 
traditions  of  the  country.  His  views,  however,  were  not 
congenial  to  the  king,  and,  after  completing  his  work  with 
regard  to  the  Jesuit9  and  the  Inquisition,  he  retired  to  th«. 
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mhtMj  in  IWs  and  was  nieoeeded  1^  Campomanos. 
Tbe  latter  was  not  only  a  distingnished  ttatesman  but 
also  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  Slkudish  Ittera- 
tnre.  He  iras  one  of  tho  earliest  students  of  political 
eeonomj,  and  many  of  tlie  most  enlightened  measnres  for 
the  relief  and  encouragement  of  trade  arc  to  be  assigned 
to  him.  But  his  administration,  vhich  aimed  at  educat- 
ing the  jieopio  to  a  share  in  political  life,  was  almost  as 
alien  to  the  iribhes  of  Charles  IIL  as  the  liberal  and  anti- 
clerical schemes  of  D'Aranda.  A  far  more  congenial 
minister  was  found  in  Florida  Bbuca,  whose  aim  was  to 
promote  the  material  interests  of  Spain  by  the  supernsion 
of  an  internal  despotism,  who  stopped  the  attack  on  the 
church  when  its  subordination  was  secured,  who  supported 
the  eoonomip  reforms  of  Campomanes,  but  would  only 
carry  them  out  by  a  rigid  bureaucracy,  and  who  conciliated 
the  king  by  falling  in  with  his  foreign  policy  even  when 
it  conflicted  with  the  national  welfare. 

Meritorious  as  Charles  IIL's  reforms  were,  it  would 
give  a  lalse  impression  to  represent  them  as  completely 
successful  Tho  regeneration  of  Spain  was  by  no  means 
acoompUshed,  and  many  of  the  abuses  which  had  been 
growing  for  centuries  survived  the  attempt  to  effect  their 
annihilation.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  failure  was 
the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the  lower  officials.  The 
reforming  impulse  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes, 
ijnd  made  little  impression  upon  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
It  was  of  little  use  to  devise  the  moat  enlightened 
measures  \ihen  there  was  no  efficient  machinery  to  cany 
them  out  Many  of  the  most  promising  reforms  remained 
mere  paper  schemes.  The  methods  employed,  too^  were 
not  always  the  best  calculated  to  obtain  their  end.  The 
state  took  too  much  upon  itself,  and  attempted  to  dis- 
charge fusctions  which  would  have  been  better  left  to 
local  enterprise.  Boads  were  constructed  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  but  only  too  often  in  directions  where  they  were 
not  wanted,  and  they  remained  almost  unused.  Thus  the 
debt  was  increased  without  any  improvement  of  the 
revenue.  The  return  of  Charles  IIL  to  a  military  policy 
imposed  seriotis  burdens  upon  the  country,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  prolonged  the  peace  of  Ferdi- 
nand TI.'s  reign,  inglorious  as  it  appeared  to  an  ambitious 
king.  Undoubtedly  a  great  advance  was  made,  but  equal 
exertions  would  have  produced  a  greater  result  in  any 
other  country.  The  population  of  Spain  remained  to  a 
great  extent  sunk  in  sloth  and  superstition.  Much  might 
be  hoped  from  a  .steady  persistence  in  ameliorative 
measures,  but  unfortunately  the  work  of  reform  was 
interrupted  just  at  the  moment  when  success  appeared  to 
be  within  reach. 

The  death  of  Charles  IIL  and  the  accession  of  Charles 
IV.  ^ere  contemporary  with  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  a  decisive 
infiuence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  adjacent  peninsula. 
Florida  Blanca,  who  continued  to  hold  office  during  the 
first  three  yeara  of  the  new  reign,  found  it  imix)8sible  to 
continue  hi^  policy.  The  revival  of  Spain  could  only  be 
effected  by  tiie  restoration  of  its  naval  and  colonial 
ascendency  at  the  expense  of  England,  and  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  scheme  the  support  of  France  was  impera- 
tively necea-oary.  But  the  French  alliance  rested  upon  the 
relationship  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  Family  Compact  ceased  to  exist  when 
Louis  XVL  was  deprived  of  power  by  his  subjects.  Of 
this  conclusive  evidence  was  given  in  1791.  Some 
English  merchants  founded  a  settlement  at  Kootka  Sound 
on  the  west  coast  of  America,  which  provoked  an  indignant 
protest  from  S\mn,  But  Uie  French  national  assembly 
refused  to  send  any  assistance,  and  Florida  Blanca  was 
compelled  to  conclude  a  humiliating  treaty  and  to  give  up 


all  hope  of  opposing  the  progress  of  England.  This  failure 
was  attributed  by  the  minister  to  the  Kevolution,  of  which 
he  became  the  uncompromising  opponent  The  reforms 
of  Charles  IIL's  reign  wero  abandoned ;  all  liberal  tend- 
encies in  Spain  wero  suppressed ;  and  the  Government  set 
itself  to  restoro  tho  old  lethar^  under  absolute  rule  from 
which  tho  country  had  been  gradually  awakened.  The 
movement  of  reform  had  mado  so  little  progress  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  that  reaction  was  really  easier  than 
progress.  But  Florida  Blanca  was  not  content  with 
suppressing  liberalism  in  Spain ;  he  was  eager  to  a\engo 
his  disappointment  by  crushing  the  Revolution  in  France. 
He  opened  negotiations  with  the  emigrants^  urged  tho 
European  powers  to  a  crusade  on  behalf  of  legitimacy,  and 
paraded  the  devotion  of  Charles  IV.  to  the  head  of  his 
family.  This  bellicose  policy,  however,  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  queexL  Maria  Louisa  of  Farma,  a  woman 
whose  real  abilities  were  perverted  to  the  gratification  of 
sensual  lusts,  was. unwilling  to  allow  the  minister  to  sharo 
her  ascendency  over  the  feeble  mind  of  her  husband,  and 
she  feared  that  the  outbreak  of  war  would  diminirh  tlio 
revenues  which  she  squandered  in  self-indulgence.  »Sho 
had  already  removed  from  the  ministry  Campomane^  und 
other  supporters  of  Florida  Blanca,  and  had  compelled  tho 
latter  to  restrict  himself  to  the  single  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  Early  in  1792  she  completed  her  task  by 
inducing  Charles  FV.  to  banish  Florida  Blanca  to  ^lurcia, 
and  his  place  was  entrusted  to  the  veteran  D'Aranda.  But 
the  new  minister  found  that  he  held  office  only  at  tho 
favour  of  the  queen,  and  that  this  had  to  be  purchased  by 
a  disgraceful  servility  to  her  paramour,  Emanuel  Godoy. 
Siiain  withdrew  from  the  projected  coalition  against 
fWuco,  and  sought  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality, 
which  alienated  the  other  powers,  while  it  faile4  to 
conciliate  the  republic.  The  repressive  measures  of 
Florida  Blanca  were  withdrawn;  society  and  the  presa 
regained  their  freedom;  and  no  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  propaganda  of  French  ideas.  I^Aranda's  policy  might 
have  been  successful  if  it  had  been  adopted  earlier,  bat 
the  time  for  temporixing  was  now  past,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Spain  to  choose  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
the  decision  was  not  allowed  to  rest  with  the  man  who  had 
always  shown  a  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. In  November  1792  the  queen  felt  herself  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  the  scheme  which  she  had  been  long 
Inaturing.  D'Aranda  was  dismissed,  and  the  office  of  first 
minister  was  entrusted  to  Godoy,  who  had  recently 
received  the  title  of  duke  of  Alcudia.  Godoy,  who  was  at 
once  the  queen's  lover  and  the  personal  favourite  of  tho 
king,  had  had  no  education  for  the  part  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  play.  Though  endowed  with  a  natural 
quickness  of  parts  and  a  capacity  for  intrigue,  he  had  no 
habits  of  application,  no  experience  of  the  routine  of  office, 
and  above  all  no  settled  policy.  His  appointment  wap 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  tho  grandees  of  Rpain,  whilo  his 
undisguised  relations  with  the  queen  outraged  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  best  part  of  the  nation.  Luckily  for 
Godoy,  tiie  course  to  be  pursued  was  decided  for  him. 
The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  (January  21,  1793)  made  a 
profound  impression  in  a  country  where  loyalty  was  a 
superstition.  Charles  IV.  T\ad  roused  to  demand  vca> 
geance  for  the  insult  to  his  family,  and  Trom  one  end  of 
Spain  to  the  other  a  cry  resounded  for  immediate  war  with 
tho  impious  rebels  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  an  anointed 
king.  Godoy  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  national 
impulse,  and  Spain  became  a  member  of  the  first  coalition 
against  France.  Everything  seemed  to  promise  a  rapid 
and  complete  success.  The  number  of  volunteers  xvho 
ofiered  their  services  rendered  conscrijjtion  unnecessary; 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  France  were  so  prcpor.dcr* 
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atiogly  royaliBt  tlutt  thej  were  ready  to  welcome  the 
Spaniards  as  deliverers.  These  advantages,  however,  were 
nullified  by  the  shameful  incompetence  and  carelessness  of 
the  Government  The  troops  were  left  without  supplies ; 
no  plan  of  combined  action  was  imposed  upon  the  com- 
manders;  and  each  regiment  was  left  to  act  of  its  own  will. 
Tbe  military  action  of  Spain  provoked  the  contempt  of 
£uroi>e.  The  two  campaigns  of  1793  and  1704  were  one 
long  catalogue  of  failures.  Tho  bravery  of  the  soldiers 
was  rendered  useless  by  tho  incapacity  of  their  ofHcers,  and 
the  maladministration  of  the  central  Government  excited 
such  disgust  that  an  outbreak  of  revolutionary  disturbance 
in  Spain  itself  seemed  more  than  possible.  Instead  of 
reducing  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  the  Spaniards 
were  driven  from  the  strong  fortresses  that  guanded  tho 
Pyrenees,  and  the  French  advanced  almost  to  the  Ebro. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  English,  the  hated  rivals  of 
Spain,  were  utilizing  the  war  to  extend  their  colonial 
power  and  were  establishing  more  firmly  that  maritime 
supremacy  which  the  Spanish  Government  had  been 
struggling  for  almost  a  century  to  overthrow.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  queen  and  Godoy 
hastened  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Prussia,  and 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Basel  with  France.  The  terms 
were  unexpectedly  favourable.  Spain  purchased  the 
evacuation  of  her  territories  and  fortresses  by  the  cession 
of  her  share  of  St  Domingo,  which  had  little  but  a 
sentimental  value  as  the  first  discovery  of  Columbus,  and 
which  had  already  been  occupied  by  the  English.  So 
great  was  the  joy  excited  in  Madrid  that  popular  accla- 
mation greeted  the  bestowal  npon  Godoy  of  the  title  of 
''Prince  of  the  Peace."  But  the  moderation  of  the  treaty 
was  only  a  flimsy  disguise  of  the  disgrace  that  it  involved. 
Spain  formd  herself  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  French 
republic  Godoy  had  to  satisfy  his  allies  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  referms  which  both  he  and  his  mistress  loathed, 
and  in  1796  the  veil  was  removed  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty^  of  San  Ildefonso.  This  was  a  virtual  renewal 
of  the  Family  (Compact  of  1761,  but  with  far  more  dis- 
advantageous terms  to  Spain.  Each  power  was  pledged 
to  assist  the  other  in  case  of  war  with  twenty-five  ships, 
18,000  infantry,  and  6000  cavalry.  The  real  object  of  the 
treaty,  which  was  to  involve  Spain  in  the  war  against 
England,  was  cynically  avowed  in  the  eighteenth  article, 
by  which,  during  the  present  war,  the  Spanish  obliga- 
tions were  only  to  apply  to  the  quarrel  between  England 
and  France.  A  scheme  was  prepared  for  a  joint 
attack  on  the  English  coast,  but  it  was  foiled  by  the 
battle  of  St  Vincent,  in  which  Jervis  and  Nelson  forced 
the  Spanish  fleet  to  retire  to  Cadhs.  This  defeat  was 
the  more  disastrous  because  it  cut  off  the  connexion 
with  the  colonies  and  thus  deprived  Spain  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  that  quarter.  The  finances,  already  exhausted 
by  extravagance  and  maladministration,  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  naval  war.  England 
seized  the  opportunity  to  punish  Spain  for  its  conduct  in 
the  American  War  by  encouraging  discontent  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  in  the  Penins^  itself  both  nobles 
and  people  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  qneen  and  her 
favourite.  It  was  in  vain  that  Godoy  sought  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  the  zeforming  party  by  giving  office 
to  two  of  its  most  prominent  members,  Jovellanos  and 
Saavedra.  Spanish  pride  and  bigotry  were  offended  by 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome  and  the  erectiou  of  a 
republic  in  the  place  of  the  papal  government.  The 
treatment  of  the  dnke  of  Parma  by  the  Directory  was 
keenly  resented  by  the  (queen.  Godoy  found  himself 
between  two  parties,  the  liberals  and  the  nltramontanes, 
who  agreed  only  in  hatred  of  himself.  At  the  same  time 
the  Dirwtory,  whcie  qustro^t  was  excited  by  his  attitude 


in  the  question  of  P&rma,  insisted  upon  his  dismLssaL 
Charles  lY.  could  not  venture  to  refuse  a  demand  from 
France ;  tho .  queen  was  alienated  by  Godoy's  notorious 
infidelities;  and  in  March  1798  ho  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office.  But  he  did  not  forfeit  his  hold  on  the  kind's 
favour,  and  ho  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  emerge  from  his  retirement. 

Godoy's  office  was  entrusted  to  Saavedra,  but  the 
reformers  did  not  obtain  the  advantages  which  they 
expected  from  the  change.  Jovellanos  was  compelled  in 
August  to  retire  on  account  of  ill-health, — the  result,  it  wav 
rumoured,  of  attemijts  on  the  part  of  his  opponents  to 
poison  him.  His  place  was  taken  by  Caballero,  an  ardent 
opponent  of  reform,  who  restored  all  the  abuses  of  tho  old 
bureaucratic  administration  and  pandered  to  tho  most 
bigoted  prejudices  of  the  clergy  and  the  court.  The 
ministry  was  hopelessly  divided,  and  the  policy  of  the 
country  was  directed  by  the  basest  and  most  paltry 
intrigues.  The  only  advantage  which  Spain  exgoyed  at 
this  period  was  comparative  independence  of  Franco. 
The  military  plans  of  the  Directory  were  unsuccessful 
during  the  absence  of  their  greatest  general  in  Egypt^  and 
the  second  coalition  gained  successes  in  1799  which  had 
seemed  impossible  since  1793.  But  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte, followed  as  it  was  by  the  fall  of  the  Directory  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Consulate,  commenced  a  new 
epoch  for  Spain.  As  soon  as  the  First  Consul  had  time 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Peninsula,  he  determined  to 
restore  Godoy,  who  had  already  regained  the  affection  of 
the  queen,  and  to  make  him  the  tool  of  his  policy.  Maria 
Louisa  was  easily  gained  over  by  playing  on  her  devotion 
to  the  house  of  Parma,  and  on  October  1,  1800,  a  secret 
treaty  was  concluded  at  San  Ildefonso.  Spain  undertook 
to  cede  Louisiana  and  to  aid  France  in  all  her  wars,  while 
Bonaparte  promised  to  raise  the  duke  of  Parma  to  the 
rank  of  king  and  to  increase  his  territories  by  the  addition 
either  of  Tuscany  or  of  the  Boman  Legations.  This  was 
followed  by  Godoy's  return  to  power,  though  he  left  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  to  a  subordinate.  Spain 
was  now  more  servile  to  France  than  ever,  and  in  1801 
was  compelled  to  attack  Portugal  in  the  French  interests. 
Bonaparte  was  indignant  against  Portugal,  partly  because 
its  fleet  had  aided  his  enemies  in  Egypt,  and  partly 
because  its  harbours  offered  great  naval  advantages  to  the 
English.  The  Spanish  invasion,  which  was  commanded 
by  Godoy  in  person,  met  with  no  resistance,  and  the 
prince  ventured  to  conclude  a  peace  on  his  own  authority 
by  which  Portugal  promised  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
on  couditiou  t^t  its  territories  were  left  undiminished. 
But  Bonaparte  resented  this  show  of  independence,  and 
compelled  Charles  IV.  to  refuse  his  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Portugal  had  to  submit  to  far  harsher  terms,  and 
could  only  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  territory  in 
Guiana,  by  a  disadvantageous  treaty  of  commerce,  and  by 
a  payment  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs.  This  insult 
to  his  ally  Bonaparte  followed  up  by  others.  In  the 
preliminary  treaty  with  England  he  ceded  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Trinidad  without  even  consulting  the  court*  of 
Madrid,  while  he  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in 
spite  of  his  promise  not  to  alienate  it  except  to  Spain. 
For  these  humiliations  Spain  had  to  console  itself  with 
the  empty  honour  of  being  the  first  signatory  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens. 

For  nearly  three  years  Spain  was  allowed  to  remain  at 
peace.  Its  finances  were  partially  revived  by  the  restora- 
tion of  free  intercourse  with  the  colonies  and  by  the  pay- 
ment of.  the  supplies  which  had  been  withheld  for  the  last 
six  years.  But  the  administration  was  as  incompetent 
and  misdirected  as  ever.  Godoy,  since  his  retom  to  office, 
had  abandoned  all  connexion  with  the  reforming  party 
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and  had  thrown  himself  into  tho  reactionary  policy  of 
CabaUero.  The  Spanish  church  was  once  more  placed  in 
Ptrict  HubjectioQ  to  the  Roman  see,  from  which  for  a  short 
time  it  had  been  freed.  But  the  worst  evil  lay  in  the 
ondidgoiMed  domination  of  France,  which  tho  Qovemment 
was  wholly  incapable  of  shaking  ofiL  As  soon  as  Bona- 
parte saw  himi>eif  Involved  in  a  new  war  with  England, 
he  turned  to  Hpain  for  aa^istance  and  extorted  a  new 
treaty  (October  9, 1803),  which  wad  still  more  burdensome 
than  that  of  1706.  Spain  had  to  pay  a  monthly  subsidy 
of  six  million  francos  and  to  pledge  itself  to  enforce  a  strict 
neutrality  upon  Portugal.  Thus  the  country  was  involved 
in  a  new  and  still  more  disastrous  war  with  England. 
The  last  remnants  of  its  maritime  power  were  shattered 
in  the  battles  of  Cape  Finisterre  and  Trafalgar,  and  the 
EndL4h  seized  Buenos  Ayres.  The  popular  hatred  of 
Godoy  wad  roused  to  passion  by  these  disasters,  and  many 
competent  obeervess  believed  that  Spain  .stood  on  the 
brink  of  revolution.  At  the  head  of  the  opposition  was 
the  crown  prince  Ferdinand,  as  insignificant  as  his  rival, 
but  endowed  with  all  good  qualities  by  the  credulous 
favour  of  the  people.  To  maintain  himself  against  his 
domestic  enemies  Qodoy  turned  to  France,  where  Bona- 
parte, now  the  emperor  Napoleon  L,  was  irritated  by  the 
crown  prince's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Naples.  The  court  quarrels  at  Madrid  were  fomented 
from  Paris  in  order  to  complete  the  subordination  of 
Spain.  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  eager  to  humble  Eng- 
land by  excluding  it  from  all  trade  with  Europe.  The 
only  country  which  had  not  accepted  his  ''continental 
system "  was  Portugal,  and  he  determined  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  by  force.  It  was  not  difficult  to  bribe  Godoy, 
who  was  conscious  that  his  position  could  not  be  main- 
tained after  the  death  of  Charles  lY.  In  October  1807 
Spain  accepted  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which 
arranged  a  partition  of  Portugal  into  three  parts.  The 
northern  provinces  were  to  be  given  to  the  young  king  of 
Etruria,  who  was  to  purchase  them  by  the  cession  of 
Tupcaoy.  In  the  south  a  principality  was  to  be  carved 
out  for  Godoy  himself.  The  central  district  was  to  be 
kept  in  pledge  by  France  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace.  The  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  when  a  French 
army  under  Junot  marched  through  Spain  to  Portugal, 
and  the  royal  family  of  that  country  fled  to  BraziL  But 
Spain  waii  destined  to  share  the  same  fate  as  its  neigh- 
bour. The  crown  prince,  whose  wife  had  died  in  1806, 
determined  to  imitate  his  rival  by  bidding  for  French 
support.  He  entered  into  secret  relations  with  Beauhar- 
nais,  Napoleci's  envoy  at  Madrid,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
demand  the  hand  of  a  Bonaparte  princess.  Godoy,  who 
discovered  the  intrigue,  indnced  Charles  IV.  to  order  his 
son'd  arrept.  Napoleon  at  once  seized  the  opportunity  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  of  Spain,  and  ordered 
French  troops  to  crow  the  Pyrenees  in  support  of  the 
prince.  Thid  act  terrified  Godoy  into  a  reconciliation 
with  hi;«  opponents,  but  the  French  invasion  was  not 
delayed  by  the  removal  of  its  pretext  Charles  IV.  and 
hi:^  minidter,  conscious  that  they  could  expect  no  support 
from  tho  people,  determined  on  flight  The  news  of  this 
intention,  however,  excited  a  popular  rising  in  Madrid,  and 
the  king  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son 
^lui-at,  however,  who  commanded  the  French,  refused  to 
be  turned  aside  by  this  change  of  circumstances.  He 
obtained  from  Charles  lY.  a  declaration  that  his  abdica- 
ti  )n  had  been  involuntary,  and  occupied  Madrid  (March 
2  3,  1  ^08).  Meanwhile  Napoleon  advanced  to  the  frontier, 
and  F'  rdiuand  was  lured  by  French  agents  to  an  interview 
with  the  emperor  at  Bayonne.  There  he  was  confronted 
with  hid  parents  and  Godoy,  and  was  intimidated  into 
restoring  the  crown  to  his  father,  who  at  once  made  a 


second  abdication.  Napoleon  now  divulged  the  real  inten- 
tion of  his  actions,  and  the  crown  of  Spain  was  formaUy 
conferred  upon  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  two 
yeard  before  had  been  made  king  of  Naples. 

But  Spanish  byalty  wad  too  profound  to  be  daunted 
even  by  the  awe-inspiring  power  of  the  French  emperor. 
For  the  first  time  Napoleon  found  himself  confronted,  not 
by  terrified  and  selfish  rulers,  but  by  an  infuriated  people. 
The  rising  in  Spain  commenced  the  popular  movement 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  his  power.  At  first  he 
treated  the  novel  phenomenon  with  contempt,  and  thought 
it  sufficient  to  send  his  less  prominent  generals  against 
the  rebels.  Madrid  was  taken  without  difficulty,  but  the 
capital  was  absolutely  devoid  of  military  importance,  and 
the  Spaniardd  showed  great  capacity  for  the  guerilla 
warfare  in  the  provinces.  The  French  were  repuU^  from 
Valencia ;  and  Dupont,  who  had  advaiiced  into  the  heart 
of  Andalusia,  was  compelled  to  retreat  and  ultimately  to 
capitulate  with  all  his  forces  at  Bayleu  (July  10).  The 
Spaniards  now  advanced  upon  Madrid  and  drove  Joseph 
from  the  capital,  which  he  had  just  entered.  Unfortun- 
ately the  insurgents  displayed  leds  political  ability  than 
military  courage.  The  government  was  entrudted  in 
Ferdinand's  name  to  a  central  junta  of  thirty-four  members, 
a  number  which  was  far  too  large  for  the  conduct  of 
executive  businesa  Napoleon's  arrival  in  Spain  was 
enough  to  restore  victory  to  the  French.  In  less  than  a 
week  the  Spanish  army  wad  broken  through  and  scattered, 
and  Napoleon  restored  his  brother  in  Madrid.  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  advanced  with  an  English  army  to  the 
relief  of  the  capital,  retired  when  he  found  he  was  too  late, 
and  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  the  gallant  general  lost 
his  life,  had  to  be  fought  before  the  troopd  could  secure 
their  embarkation  at  Corufia.  Napoleon,  thinking  the 
work  accomplished,  had  quitted  the  Peninsula,  and  Soult 
and  Victor  were  left  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces.  The  capture  of  Seville  resulted  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  central  junta,  and  the  Peninsula  was  only 
saved  from  final  submission  by  the  obstinate  reaidtance  of 
Wellington  in  Portugal  and  by  dip.4endiond  among  the 
French.  The  marshals  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
Napoleon's  plans  were  not  appioved  by  his  brother. 
Joseph  wished  to  redtore  peace  and  order  among  his 
subjects  in  the  hope  of  ruling  an  independent  nation, 
while  Napoleon  was  determined  to  annex  Spain  to  his  own 
overgrown  empire.  So  far  did  these  disputes  go  that 
Joseph  resigned  his  crown,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  resume  it  Meanwhile  Cadiz  became  the  capital  of 
what  was  left  of  independent  Spain,  and  there  the  corses 
met  in  1810  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  new 
constitution.  The  fall  of  the  old  monarchy  and  the 
exigencies  of  self-defence  had  given  to  the  reforming  party 
an  ascendency  which  they  had  never  before  possessed.  I^ 
the  constitution  which  was  promulgated  early  in  1812  the 
principles  of  the  French  constituent  assembly  were  closely 
followed.  The  Inquisition  had  already  perished,  and  the 
last  relics  of  the  old  autocratic  government  shared  its  fate. 
Supreme  legislative  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  national  assembly,  and  effective  checks  were  devised 
to  restrict  the  power  of  the  monarchy  whenever  it  should 
be  revived.  The  freedom  of  the  press  was  established,  and 
the  property  of  the  clergy  was  confiscated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  great  defect  of  the  constitution 
was  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  party,  to  which  circum- 
stances had  given  a  temporary  supremacy,  and  it  failed  to 
command  the  suj^port  of  the  united  nation.  Tho  nobles 
and  priests  were  bitterly  hostile,  and  the  latter  had  more 
influence  in  Spain  than  in  any  European  country  except 
Ireland. 

The  restoration  of  Spanish  independence  could  hardly 
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have  been  accompliHbod  without  the  assistance  of  Encland. 
Wcliiiigtou  had  already  made  two  attemptA  to  advance 
from  Portugal  into  the  adjacent  kingdom,  but  had  been 
foiled  bj  buperior  forced.  In  1812  he  determined  on  a 
great  effort.  He  secured  hia  base  of  operationn  by  the 
capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  at  Salamanca 
he  complcf:ely  routed  the  op[x>i!iQg  army  of  Marmont. 
Thij  victory  enabled  the  English  general  to  enter  Madrid 
(August  12),  and  Jojeph  retreated  to  Valencia.  But 
further  advance  was  prevented  by  the  concentration  of 
the  French  forceis  in  the  east,  and  Wellington  found  it 
ad\a''able  to  retire  for  tlie  third  time  to  winter-quarters  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier.  It  was  during  this  winter  that 
Na[)oleon  suffered  his  first  and  greatest  reverse  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  and  the  destruction  of  his  grand 
army.  ThL3  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  "  war 
of  liberation  "  in  Germany,  and  French  troope  had  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Spain  to  central  Europe.  For  the  first 
time  Wellington  found  himself  opposed  by  fairly  equal 
forces.  In  the  spring  of  1813  he  advanced  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  defeated  Jourdan  at  Yittoria,  the  battle 
which  finally  decided  the  Peninsular  War.  Joseph  retired 
altogether  from  his  kingdom,  and  Wellington,  eager  to 
take  hiift  part  in  the  great  European  contest,  fought  his 
way  through  the  Pyrenees  into  France.  Napoleon,  who 
had  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  Leipsic,  hastened  to 
recognize  the  impossibility  of  retaining  Spain  by  releasing 
Ferdinand  VIL,  who  returned  to  Madrid  in  March  1814. 

After  the  convulsions  it  had  endured  Spain  required  a 
period  of  firm  but  conciliatory  government,  but  the  ill-fate 
of  the  country  gave  the  throne  at  this  crisis  to  the  worst 
of  her  Bourbon  kings.  Ferdinand  VII.  had  never  posr 
sessed  the  good  qualities  which  i>opular  credulity  had 
assigned  to  him,  and  he  had  learnt  nothing  in  his  four 
years'  captivity  except  an  aptitude  for  lying  and  intrigue. 
He  had  no  conception  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler ;  his  public 
conduct  was  regulated  by  pride  and  superstition,  and  his 
private  life  was  stained  by  the  grossest  sensual  indulgence. 
8[)ain  was  still  governed  under  the  constitution  of  1812, 
but  the  king's  first  act  was  to  dissolve  the  cortes  and  to 
abrogate  the  constitution,  promising,  however,  to  grant  a 
new  one  in  its  pUce.  But  no  sooner  was  he  established  on 
the  throne,  and  coascious  of  the  strong  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  monarchy,  than  he  .threw  his  pronvises  to  the  wind 
and  set  himself  to  restore  the  old  absolutism  with  all  its 
worst  abuses.  The  nobles  recovered  their  privileges  and 
their  exemption  from  taxes;  the  monasteries  were  restored; 
the  Inquisition  resumed  its  activity;  and  the  Jesuits 
returned  to  Spain.  The  liberals  •  were  ruthlessly  per- 
secuted, together  with  all  who  had  acknowledged  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  A  camarilla  of  worthless  courtiers  and  priests 
conducted  the  government^  and  urged  the  king  to  fresh 
acts  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  six  years  Spain 
groaned  under  a  royalist  "  reign  of  terror,"  and  isolated 
revolts  only  served  as  the  occasion  for  fresh  cruelties. 
The  finances  were  squandered  in  futile  expeditions  to 
recover  the  South  American  colonies,  which  had  taken 
advantage  of  Napoleon's  conquest  of  Spain  to  establish 
their  indei)endence.  In  his  straits  for  money  Ferdinand 
ventured  to  outrage  national  sentiment  by  selling  Florida 
to  the  United  States  in  1819.  Discontent  found  expres- 
sion in  the  formation  of  secret  societies,  which  were 
especially  powerful  among  the  neglected  and  ill -paid 
soldiers.  At  last,  in  1820,  Riego  and  Quiroga,  two 
officers  of  an  expedition  which  had  been  prepared  for 
South  America,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Cadiz. 
Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  proved  as  incapable  as  they 
were  tyrannical,  and  their  feeble  irresolution  enabled  the 
movement  to  spread  over  the  whole  country.  In  March 
the  king  gave  way  and  accepted  the  constitution  of  1812. 


The  royalists  or  servi/eSf  as  they  were  called,  were  dismissed 
from  ottice  and  their  places  taken  by  liberals.  The  cortes 
met  in  July,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  dissolve  the 
momirteries  and  the  fnquL&itiou,  to  confiscate  the  clerical 
tithes  to  a1)oli»h  entails,  and  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
presj  ahd  of  poputar  meetings.  Great  re-ults  might  have 
been  achieved  if  the  moderate  party,  under  Martinez  de  la 
Uo.;a,  had  been  able  to  grnpple  with  the  task  of  suppress- 
ing diAorder  and  e.  tabli»hing  a  permanent  constitution. 
But  this  was  the  hat  thing  which  the  king  de.iired,  and 
the  moderates  were  defeated  by  a  factious  combination  of 
the  aervUea  and  the  radicaU  Kiaings  took  place  among 
the  loyal  and  bigoted  peasants  of  the  provinces,  and  their 
suppression  contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  extreme 
party,  which  reemed  to  be  secured  in  1822  by  the  election 
of  Biego  as  president  of  the  cortea 

But  Spain  was  not  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  nalva^ 
tion.  Europe  was  dominated  at  thl4  time  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  which  disguised  a  resolution  to  repress  popular 
liberties  and  to  maintain  despotism  under  a  pretended 
zeal  for  piety,  justice,  and  brotherly  love.  At  the  con- 
gress of  Verona  (October  1822)  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  agreed  upon  armed  intervention  in  Spain,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  Canning  on  the  part  of  £nglan<). 
Spain  was  to  be  called  upou  to  alter  her  constitution  and 
to  'grant  greater  liberty  to  the  king,  and  if  an  unsatis- 
factory answer  were  received  France  waa  authorized  to 
take  active  measures,  llie  demand  was  unhesitatingly 
refused,  and  a  French  army,  100,000  strong,  at  once 
entered  Spain  under  the  duke  of  AugouUme  (April  1823). 
No  effective  resistance  was  made,  and  Madrid  was  entered 
by  the  invaders  (May  23).  The  cortes,  however,  had 
carried  off  the  king  to  Seville,  whence  they  again  retreated 
to  Cadiz.  The  bombardment  of  that  city  terminated  the 
revolution  and  Ferdinand  was  released  (October  1).  His 
first  act  was  to  revoke  everything  that  had  been  done 
since  1819.  The  Inquisitiou  was  not  restored,  but  the 
secular  tribunals  took  a  terrible  revenge  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion.  The  protest  of  the  duke  of  Angoul6me 
against  these  cruelties  was  unheeded.  £ven  the  fear  of 
revolt,  the  last  check  upon  despotism,  was  removed  by  the 
presence  of  the  French  army,  which  remained  in  Spain 
till  1827.  But  Spain  had  to  ijay  for  the  restoration  ol 
the  royal  absolutism,  as  Canning  backed  up  his  protest 
against  the  intervention  of  France  by  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Ferdinand  VII.  was  enabled  to  finish  hid  worthless  and 
disastrous  reign  in  comparative  peace.  In  1829  he 
married  a  fourth  wife,  Maria  Christina  of  Naples,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  issued  a  ''Pragmatic  Sanction"  abol- 
ishing the  Salic  law  in  Spain.  Ko  one  expected  any 
practical  results  from  this  edict,  but  a  formal  protest  waa 
made  against  it  by  the  king's  brothers,  Carlos  and 
Francisco,  and  also  by  the  French  and  Neapolitan  Bour- 
bons. In  the  next  year,  however,  the  queen  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  Isabella,  who  was  proclaimed  as  queen  on 
her  father's  death  in  1833,  while  her  mother  undertook 
the  office  of  regent.  Don  Carlos  at  once  asserted  his 
intention  of  maintaining  the  Salic  law,  and  rallied  round 
him  all  the  supporters  of  absolutism,  especially  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Basque  Provinces.  Christina  was  compelled 
to  rely  upon  the  liberals,  and  to  conciliate  them  by  the 
grant  of  a  constitution,  the  estatuto  rtal^  which  established 
two  cham1>er8  chosen  by  indirect  election.  But  this  con- 
stitution, drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  Louis  Philippe 
of  France,  failed  to  satisfy  the  advanced  liberals,  and  the 
Christines  split  into  two  parties,  the  moderadoi  and  pro- 
gresistas.  In  1836  the  latter  party  extorted  from  the 
segent  the  revival  of  the  constitution  of  1812.  All  this 
time  the  Ck>veroment  was  involved  in  a  desperate  struggle 
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with  the  CarlUts,  who  at  first  gained  considerable 
under  Zamalacarregni  and  Cabrera.  But  the  death  of  { 
Zomalacarregui  in  1835  and  the  support  of  France  and 
England  ultimately  gave  the  regent  the  upper  hand,  and 
in  1839  her  general,  Espartero,  forced  the  Basque  Pro- 
Tincee  to  submit  to  Isabella.  Don  Cailoe  renounced  his 
claims  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  another  Carlos,  and 
retired  to  Trieste,  where  he  died  in  1S55,  Christina  now 
tried  to  sever  herself  from  the  progresistas,  and  to  govern 
with  the  help  of  the  moderate  party  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  England,  jealous  of 
French  influence  at  Madrid,  threw  the  weight  of  her  in- 
fluence on  to  the  side  of  the  radicals,  who  found  a  powerful 
leader  in  Espartero:  In  1840  Christina  had  to  retire  to 
France,  and  Espartero  was  recognized  as  regent  by  the 
cortes.  But  his  elevation  was  resented  by  the  other 
officers,  while  his  subservience  to  England  made  him  un- 
popular, and  in  1843  he  also  had  to  go  into  exile.  Isabella 
was  now  decbired  of  age.  Christina  returned  to  Madrid, 
and  the  moderados  under  Narvaez  obt»ned  complete  control 
over  the  government.  This  was  a  great  victory  for  France^ 
and  Loms  Philippe  abused  his  success  by  negotiating  the 
infamous  "  Spanish  marriages."  A  husband  was  found  for 
Isabella  in  her  cousin,  Francis  of  Assis,  whose  recommenda- 
tion in  French  eyes  was  the  improbability  of  his  begetting 
children.  On  the  same  day  the  queen's  sister,  Maria  Louisa, 
was  married  to  Louis  Philippe's  son,  the  duke  of  Mont- 
pensier.  By  this  means.it  was  hoped  to  secure  the  reversion 
of  the  Spanish  throne  for  the  house  of  Orleans.  The  scheme 
recoiled  on  the  heads  of  those  who  framed  it.  The  aliena- 
tion of  England  gave  a  fatal  impulse  to  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe,  while  the  subsequent  birth  of  children  to  Isabella 
deprived  the  Montpensier  marriage  of  all  importance. 

Spariish  history  during  the  reign  of  Isabella  II.  presents 
a  dismal  picture  of  faction  and  intrigue.  The  queen 
herself  sought  compensation  for  her  unhappy  marriage  in 
sensual  indulgence,  and  tried  to  cover  the  dissoluteness  of 
her  private  life  by  a  superstitious  devotion  to  religion  and 
by  throwing  her  influence  on  to  the  side  of  the  clerical 
and  reactionary  party.  Every  now  and  then  the  progre- 
tistas  and  moderados  forced  themselves  into  office,  but 
their  mutual  jealousy  prevented  them  from  acquiring  any 
permanent  hold  upon  the  government.  In  1866  Isabella 
was  induced  to  take  vigorous  measures  against  the  liberal 
opposition.  Narvaez  was  appointed  chief  minister;  and 
the  most  prominent  liberals,  Serrano,  Prim,  and  O'Donnell, 
had  to  seek  safety  in  exile.  The  cortes  were  dissolved, 
and  many  of  the  deputies  were  transported  to  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  ascendency  of  the  court  party  was  main- 
tained by  a  rigorous  persecution,  which  was  continued 
after  Narvaez's  death  (April  1868)  by  Gonzales  Bravo. 
Common  dangers  succeeded  at  last  in  combining  the 
various  sections  of  the  lib:^ra1s  for  mutual  defence,  and 
the  people,  disgusted  by  the  scandals  of  the  court  and  the 
contemptible  camarilla  which  surrounded  the  queen, 
rallied  to  their  side.  In  September  1868  Serrano  aitd 
Prim  returned  to  Spain,  where  they  raised  the  standard 
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of  revolt  and  offered  the  \m>\\e  the  bribe  of  uuivrml 
suffirage.  The  revolution  was  speedily  accomplished,  and 
IsabeUa  fled  to  France,  but  the  puccessf  ul  rebels  were  at 
once  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  BUcce<'dor 
for  her.  During  the  interregnum  f^crrano  undertook  the 
regency,  and  the  cortes  drew  up  a  new  constitution,  by 
which  an  hereditary  king  was  to  rule  in  conjunction  with  a 
senate  and  a  popular  chamber.  As  no  one  of  the  Bourbon 
candidates  for  the  throne  was  acceptable,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  look  round  for  some  foreign  prince.  The  offer  of 
the  crown  to  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen  excited 
the  jealousy  of  France,  and  gave  Napoleon  lU.  the  oppor- 
tunity of  picking  a  quarrel,  which  proved  fatal  to  himself, 
with  the  rising  state  of  Prussia.  At  last  a  king  was  found 
(1870)  in  Amadeus  of  Aosta,  the  second  son  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, who  made  an  honest  effort  to  discharge  the  diffi- 
cult office  of  a  constitutional  king  in  a  country  which  was 
hardly  fitted  for  constitutional  government  But  he  found 
the  task  too  hard  and  too  distasteful,  and  resigned  in 
1873.  A  provisional  republic  was  now  formed,  of  which 
Castelar  was  the  guiding  spirit  But  the  Spaniards,  trained 
to  regard  monarchy  with  superstitious  reverence,  had  no 
sympathy  with  republican  institutions.  Don  Carlos  seized 
the  opportunity  to  revive  'the  claim  of  inalienable  male 
succession,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  Basque 
Provinces,  where  his  name  was  still  a  power.  The  dis' 
orders  of  the  democrats  and  the  approach  of  civil  war 
threw  the  responsibility  of  government  upon  the  army. 
The  cortes  were  dissolved  by  a  military  coup  ^Hai; 
Castelar  threw  up  his  office  in  disgust;  and  the  administra- 
tion was  undertdcen  by  a  committee  of  officers.  Anarchy 
was  suppressed  with  a  strong  hand,  but  it  waa  obvious 
that  order  could  only  be  restored  by  reviving  the  monarchy. 
Foreign  princes  were  no  longer  thought  of,  and  the  crown 
was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Alfonso  ]{^IL,  the  young 
son  of  the  exiled  Isabella  (1874).  His  first  task  was  to 
terminate  the  Carlist  War,  which  still  continued  in  the 
north,  and  this  was  successfully  accomplished  in  1876. 
Time  was  required  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  Spain  under 
a  peaceful  and  orderly  government  and  to  consolidate 
by  prescription  the  authority  of  the  restored  dynasty. 
Unfortunately  a  premature  death  carried  off  Alfonso  XU. 
in  1885,  before  he  could  complete  the  work  which  circum- 
fitances  laid  upon  him.  The  regency  was  entrusted  to  lus 
widow,  Christina  of  Austria,  and  the  birth  of  a  post- 
humous son  (May  17,  1886),  who  is  now  the  titular  king 
of  Spain,  has  excited  a  feeling  of  pitying  loyalty  which 
may  help  to  secure  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the  jast 
kingdom  which  is  left  to  it 

£K«r0<vr«.— Lafnente,  Bittoria  OtMrdl  dtgtpaUa ;  Ortis,  CvmpmHo  Qmtrti 
d«  la  HUtoria  dt  Stfaia ;  UaiiaiM,  BiatoHa  General  d«  BtpaUa  (cant  fron 
1616  to  leOO  by  MlftanO:  I>c«onneatiz,  Abrege  CknmoloQiqu*  4*  THlUotf 
tTEtpagnt.  Fur  8hcrrt«r  periods  Me  PreKOtt,  Ferdinand  end  I$mMU ;  Baom- 
garteo,  Oatehiehtt  Karfi  V.  (the  firht  Tolume,  the  onlj  one  vhlch  has  apKared, 
contains  the  best  accoant  of  the  rising  of  the  commnnea) ;  Prcsoott,  BMerf  «f 
PhU^  1I.\  Foraeron,  Bisteir*  d§  PhiHppt  //.:  Weias.  V^pagut  dfpvit 
Philippt  II. \  Ranke.  />/«  Onnantn  und  dU  Bpanifch§  UonanhU  \  Uignet,  Jftg*- 
ttationtrttcitUn  h  la  SveetfalondEfpagn^tcnt  Loni*  XIT.  \  HIppean,  Jr^iMNwl 
dti  Bowrbcn*  an  tr^t  dEtpagn§\  Coze,  Mtmoin  9/  th»  Ktngt  of  Stpain  ^ftht 
BouM  of  Bourbon  \  Banmirarten,  OeKhithto  BpamUnt  torn  An$brmch  derfrantti. 
JUnoltUion  i  Uoser,  OotckMtt  Spaniaat  rM  dtm  Ann  I$aMlas,  (R.  L) 


PART  m.— LANGUAGR 


The  Iberian  Peninsula  is  not  a  linguistic  unity.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  Basque,  which  still  forms  an  island  of  some 
importance  in  the  north-west,  three  Romance  languages 
share  this  extensive  territory: — (1)  Portugucse-Gidician, 
spoken  in  Portugal,  Calicia,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
province  of  Leon ;  (2)  Castilian,  covering  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Peninsula  in  the  north,  centre,  and  south;  (3) 
Catalan,  occupying  a  long  strip  of  territory  to  the  east 
and  cor.th-east 

These  three  varieties  of  the  Komana  BufHoa  are  marked 


off  from  one  another  much  more  distinctly  than  is  the 
case  with,  say,  the  Romance  dialects  of  Italy ;  they  do  not 
interpenetrate  one  another,  but  where  the  one  ends  the 
other  begins.  It  has  only  been  possible  to  establish  at 
the  points  of  junction  of  two  linguistic  regions  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  mixed  jargons  in  which  certain  forms  of 
each  language  are  intermingled;  but  these  jargon^ 
called  into  existence  for  the  necessities  of  social  rektions 
by  bilinguists,  have  an  essentially  individualistic  and 
artificial  character.    The  special  development  of  the  vulgar 
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Latin  tongua  in  Spain,  and  the  formation  of  the  three 
linguistic  types  jost  enumerated,  were  promoted  by  the 
peculiar  political  circumstances.  From  the  9th  century 
onwards  Spain  was  slowly  recaptured  from  the  Moham- 
medans, and  the  Latin  spoken  by  the  Christians  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  was  slowly 
carried  back  to  the  centre  and'  ultimately  to  the  south  of 
the  Peninsula,  whence  it  had  been  driven  by  the  Arab 
iuTasion.  Mediaeval  Spain  diyides  itself  into  three  eor^ 
qtnslcu — that  of  Castile  (much  the  most  oonsiderable),* 
that  of  Portugal,  and  that  of  Aragon ;  and  to  these  three 
political  conquests  correspond  an  equal  number  of  linguistic 
Yarieties.  If  a  given  province  now  speaks  Catalan  rather 
ihaniCastilian,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  simply  and 
solely  in  the  fact  that  it  was  conquered  by  a  king  of 
Aragon  and  peopled  by  his  Catalan  subjects. 

L  Catalak. — This  domain  now  embraces,  on  the  main- 
land, the  Spanish  provinces  of  Gkrona,  Barcelona,  Tarragona, 
and  Lerida  (the  old  principality  of  Catalonia),  and  of  Cas- 
tellon  de  la  Plana,  Valencia,  and  Alicante  (the  old  kingdom 
of  ValoDcia),  and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  (the  old  kingdom  of  Migorca).  Catalan,  by  its 
most  characteristic  features,  belongs  to  the  Romance  of 
southern  France  and  not  to  that  of  Spain ;  it  is  legitimate, 
therefore,  to  regard  it  as  imported  into  Spain  by  those 
Hispani  whom  the  Arab  conquest  had  driven  back  beyond 
the  mountains  into  Languedoc,  and  who  in  the  9th  century 
regained  the  country  of  their  origin;  this  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  dialect  is  also  that  of  two 
French  provinces  on  the  north  of  the  P3rrenee8 — Boussillon 
and  Cerdagne.  From  the  9tli  to  the  12th  century  Catalan 
spread  further  and  further  within  the  limits  of  Catalonia, 
properly  so  called ;  in  1229  it  was  brought  to  Majorca  by 
Jaime  el  Conquistador,  and  in  1238  the  same  sovereign 
carried  it  to  Valencia  also.  Even  Murcia  was  peopled  by 
Catalans  in  1266,  but  this  province  really  is  part  of  the 
Castilian  conquest,  and  accordingly  the  Castilian  element 
took  the  npper  hand  and  absorbed  the  dialect  of  the  earlier 
colonista  The  river  Segura,  which  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crihuela,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Murcia,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Catalan  domain ;  we&tward  the  boundary 
coincides  pretty  exactly  with  the  political  frontier,  the 
provinces  of  New  Castile  and  Aralfon  not  being  at  all 
encroached  on.  Catalan,  which  by  tne  reunion  of  Aragon 
and  the  countship  of  Barcebna  in  1137  became  the  official 
language  of  the  Aragonese  monarchy, — although  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  consLsting  of  the  present  provinces  of 
Saragossa,  Huesca,  and  Teruel,  has  always  been  Castilian 
in  speech, — established  a  footing  in  Italy  also,  in  all  parts 
where  the  domination  of  the  kmgs  of  Areiffon  extended, 
vis.,  in  Sicily,  Naples,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  but  it  has 
not  maintained  itself  there  in  modern  times  except  in  a 
single  district  of  the  last-named  island  (Alghero) ;  every- 
where else  in  Italy,  where  it  was  not  spoken  except  by 
the  conquerors,  nor  written  except  in  the  royal  chancery,  it 
has  disappeared  vrithout  leaving  a  trace. 

From  the  13th  century  the  name  given  to  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  eastern  Spain  has  been  Catalanesch  (Cata- 
laniacus)  or  CcUald  {Catalamu\ — ^the  idiom  of  the  Cata- 
lans.^ By  Oeitalanesch  or  Catak  was  understood,  essen- 
tially, the  spoken  language  and  the  language  of  prose, 
while  that  of  poetry,  with  a  large  admixture  of  Proven^ 
forms,  was  early  called  Lemoti,  Limon,  or  language  of 
Tiimoiiftin, — Catalan  grammarians,  and  particularly  the 
most  celebrated  of  them,  Ramon  Vidal  de  Beealii,  having 
adopted  Lemosi  as  the  generic  name  of  the  language  of 
the  troubadours.  These  grammarians  carefully  distinguish 
the  vulgar  speech,  or  pla  Catald,  from  the  refined  trobar 
^  Th«  origin  of  th«  naiM  CataUmui  !■  vaknowiu 


idiom,  which  originally  is  simply  a  more  or  less  modified 
form  of  Proven^  Afterwards,  and  oepecially  in  these 
parts  of  the  Catalan  domain  outside  of  Catalonia  which 
did  not  care  to  acknowledge  that  they  derived  thejr 
langus^  from  that  province^  Lemon  received  a  more 
extensive  signification,  so  as  to  mean  the  literary  language 
in  general,  whether  of  verse  or  of  prose.  To  this  hour, 
particularly  in  Valencia  and  the  Balearics,  Lemon  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  on  the  one  hand  the  old'Catalan  and 
on  the  other  the  very  artificial  and  somewhat  archaizing 
idiom  which  is  current  in  the  '''jochs  florals  ";  while  the 
spoken  dialect  is  called,  according  to  the  localities, 
VaUncid  (in  Valencia),  Majorqui  and  Meiun^  (in  Minorca 
and  Minorca),  or  Catald  (in  Catalonia);  the  torm  Vata- 
lane9ch  is  obsolete. 

The  principal  features  which  connect  Catalan  with  tjie 
Romance  of  France  and  separate  it  from  that  of  Spain  are 
the  following.  (1)  To  take  first  its  treatment  of  the  final 
vowels, — Catalan,  like  French  and  Proven9al,  having  only 
o ^tones  and  paroxytones,  does  not  tolerate  more  than  one 
syllable  after  the  tonic  accent:  thus  amma  gives  arma^ 
edmera  gives  eamhra.  All  the  proparoxytones  of  modem 
Catalan  are  of  recent  introduction  and  due  to  Castilian 
influence.  Further,  the  only  post-tonic  Latin  vowel  pre- 
served by  the  Catalan  is,  as  in  Gkdlo-Roman,  a :  mare 
gives  mar^  ffratu(s)  gives  grtxt,  but  anima  gives  armq ;  and, 
when  the  word  terminates  in  a  group  of  consonants  requir- 
ing a  supporting  vowel,  that  vowel  is  represented  by  an  s : 
arh(o)r€mf  Cat.  abre  (Prov.  and  Fr.  arbrey  but  Cast  drbol); 
pop(u)l{ui),  Cat.  pobie  (Prov.  poble,  Fr.  /jwip^e,  but  Cast. 
pueblo) ;  sometimes,  when  it  is  inserted  between  the 
two  consonants  instead  of  being  made  to  follow  them, 
the  supporting  vowel  is  represented  by  an  o:  e$odmdfol 
(sc&ndalum),  ftivol  ^frivolus),  dreol  (circulus).  In 
some  cases  a  post-tome  vowel  other  than  a  is  preserved 
in  Catalan,  as,  for  example,  when  that  vowel  forms  a 
diphthong  with  thetonic  (Deu^  Dens;  Ebriu^  Hebreus); 
or,  again,  it  sometimes  happens,  when  the  tonic  is  followed 
by  an  •  in  hiatus,  that  the  •  persists  {dUdvi^  diltivium ; 
wrvicij  servicium;  IdJbi^  Ubium;  ctrt^  cereus) ;  but  in 
many  cases  these  ought  to  be  regarded  as  learned  forms,  as 
is  shown  by  the  existence  of  purallel  ones,  such  as  servey, 
where  the  atonic  i  has  been  attracted  by  the  tonic  and 
forms  a  diphthoiu;  with  it  UertAci^  9ervii,  servey).  What 
has  just  been  said  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  final  vowels 
in  Catalan  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  pure 
Catalan,  unaltered  by  the  predominance  of  the  Castilian,  for 
the  actual  language  is  no  longer  faithful  to  the  principle  we 
have  laid  down ;  it  allows  the  final  o  atonic  in  a  number 
of  substantives  and  acyective^  and  in  the  verb  it  now  con- 
jugates canto,  iemOy  ierUOy — a  tning  unknown  in  the  ancient 
language.  (2)  As  regards  conjugation,  only  two  points 
need  be  taken  up  here  :^a)  it  employs  the  form  known 
as  the  inchoative,  that  is  to  sav,  the  lengthening  of  the 
radical  of  the  present  in  verbs  of  the  third  coi^jugation  by 
means  of  the  syllable  6V  or  ia?,  a  proceeding  common  to 
Italian,  Walachian,  Proven9al,  and  French,  but  altogether 
unknown  in  Hispanic  Romance ;  (()  the  formation  of  a 
great  number  of  past  participles  in  which  the  terminatioa 
is  added,  as  in  Proven^  not  to  the  radical  of  the  verb, 
but  to  that  of  the  perfect :  tiftgra  formed  from  tMtcA,  pognU 
from  pochj  conegut  from  coneeh,  while  Castilian  says  teniio 
(formerly  also  tenudo),  podido,  eonoeido^  that  is  to  say,  it 
forms  those  participles  from  the  infinitive. 

As  for  features  common  alike  to  Catalan  and  Hispanic 
(Castilian  and  Portuguese)  Romance,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  which  are  unknown  to  French  Romance,  there  is  only 
one  which  possesses  any  importance^  the  conservation, 
namely,  of  the  Latin  u  with  its  original  sound,  while  tha 
same  vowel  has  asaomed  in  French  and  Proven^  from  a 
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very  early  period, — earlier  doubtless  than  the  oldest  exist- 
ing  monuments  of  tliode  languages, — a  labio-palatal  pro- 
nunciation (u).  It  id  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  separa- 
tion of  Catalan  from  the  Gallo-rwoman  family  .should  have 
occurred  before  the  transformation  had  taken  place ;  there 
U  good  reason  to  believe  that  Catalan  possessed  the  if  at 
one  time,  but  afterwards  lost  it  in  its  contact  with  the 
Spanish  dialects.  The  que^^tion,  however,  is  one  for 
further  examination. 

Catalan  being  a  variety  of  the  luttfftM  iToc,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  it^t  phonetic  and 
inflexion  a^  compared  with  ordinary  ProvenQal. 

Tonie  Vowela.—With.  regard  to  a,  which  U  pronounced  alike  in 
oiien  and  close  syllahlea  lat/uir,  am  are  ;  abre,  arbor),  there  is 
uothing  to  remark.  The  Latin  «,  which  la  treated  like  I,  ^vea  «, 
aometimea  close,  aometimea  open.  On  this  jwint  Catalan  \n  more 
heaitatiug  than  Provonjid ;  it  does  not  dM>tin|fuish  ao  clearly  the 
pronnnciatiOti  of  e  accoraing  to  its  origin  ;  while  i  (I)  ia  capable  of 
yielding  au  open  e,  the  9  ia  often  pronoanced  doae,  and  the  poets 
have  no  difficalty  in  making  words  in  t  close  and  in  e  open  rhyme 
together,  which  ia  not  the  case  in  Provencal  The  Latin  9  never 
yielda  m  in  Catalan  aa  i  -  doea  in  French  and  occasionally  in  Pro- 
ven9al;  sedet  becomes  aeu  (where  ti  represents  the  final  d),  pedem 


sttoation  {ciri,  cerins,  cereus ;  fira,  feria),  and  for  «  in  a  close 
syllable  before  a  nasal  {eximpli,  exemplnm  ;  mintrd  for  tneniirit 
gifd  for  gmt\  I  tonic  long  and  i  shor^  when  in  hiatus  with  another 
vowel,  produce  i  {amich,  amioua  ;  via,  via).  0  tonic  long  and  o 
short  are  represented  by  0  close  and  0  open  {amor,  amorem ;  pobU, 
popnlas).  0  short  is  never  diphthongized  into  «o  or  im  ;  such  a 
treatment  is  as  foreign  to  Catalan  as  the  diphthongiiation  of  ?  into 
U,  Just  as  9  before  a  syllable  in  which  an  i  occurs  is  changed  into 
t,  so  in  the  same  circumstances  0  becomes  u  {full,  folium ;  vuUf 
volio  for  voleo)  and  also  when  the  accented  vowel  precedes  a 
group  of  consonants  like  d,pl,  and  the  like  {nil,  oo'lus ;  iscull, 
soop'lns).  Latin  u  persists  with  the  Latin  pronunciation,  and,  as 
already  said,  does  not  take  the  Franco-Proven^  pronunciation  U. 
Latin  au  becomes  0  (oua,  causa;  or,  aurum);  Old  Catalan  has 
kept  the  diphthong  better,  but  possibly  we  should  attribute  the 
examples  of  au  which  are  met  with  in  texts  of  the  18th  and  14th 
centuries  to  the  literary  influence  of  Provence.  Latin  ua  tends  to 
become  0  (ear,  quare). 

AUmie  FbtoeZf.— As  for  the  Latin  poet-tonic  vowels  already  spoken 
of,  it  remains  to  be  noted  that  a  is  often  represented  in  writing  by 
«,  especially  before  $;  in  old  Catalan,  the  substantives,  adp'ectives, 
and  participles  readily  form  their  singular  in  a  and  their  plural 
in  «f :  arma,  armes  (anima,  animas);  Iwna,  honta  (bona,  bonas); 
amadaf  amadea  (amata,  amatas).  This  e  is  neither  open  nor  close, 
but  a  surd  e  the  pronunciation  of  which  comes  very  near  a.  In  the 
same  way  the  supporting  vowel,  which  is  regularly  an  «  in  Catalan, 
is  often  written  a,  especially  after  r  (o^no,  ar  borem ;  adra,  astrum ; 
para,  patrem);  one  may  say  that  in  the  actual  state  of  the  lan^age 
post-tonic  e  and  a  become  indistinffuishable  in  a  surd  sound  inter- 
mediate between  the  French  a  ana  mute  e.  Before  the  tonic  the 
same  change  between  a  and  e  constantlv  takes  place ;  one  finds  in 
manuscripts  «nar,  emor  for  anar,  avior  (the  same  manner  of  writing 
extends  even  to  the  case  of  the  tonic  syllable,  ten  and  aeiU  from 
tantum  and  sanctum  being  far  from  rare),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  arUre,  arrar,  for  stUre,  errar,  I  atonic  is  often  represented 
by  €  even  when  it  is  long  {vehi,  vicinus).  0  atonic  close,  which 
in  genuine  Catalan  exists  only  Def'>re  the  tonic,  has  become  u;  at 
the  present  day  truvar,  cuntradir  in  the  real  pronunciation  of  the 
words  spelt  trovar,  eoniradir,  and  in  the  final  syllables,  verbal  or 
other,  wnen  under  Caatilian  influence  an  0  has  come  to  be  added  to 
the  normal  Catalan  form,  this  0  has  the  viJue  of  a  « :  trovo  (genuine 
Catalan,  trop)  is  pronounced  trovu ;  bravo  (genuine  Catalan,  brau) 
is  pronounced  bravu.     U  atonic  keeps  its  ground. 

The  only  strong  diphthongs  of  tne  spoken  langoage  an  di,  du 
(rather  nure),  H,  iu,  iu,  6i,  du,  Ut,  u«.  Ai  produced  by  a  -f-  t 
or  by  a  +  a  palatal  consonant  has  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
become  an  «  in  the  modem  lan^age ;  /actum  has  yielded /at^  fcit, 
and  then  fet,  the  lost  being  the  actual  form  ;  aritu  has  given  er 
alongside  of  aire,  ari,  which  are  learned  or  semi-learned  forms.  Of 
the  two  weak  diphthongs  id  and  ud,  the  latter,  as  has  been  seen, 
tends  to  become  o  close  in  the  atonic  syllable,  and  ia  pronounced  u : 
quaranta  has  become  eorania,  then  euranla.  After  the  tonic  tta 
often  becomes  a  in  the  Catalan  of  the  mainland  {ayga,  aqua, 
lUnga,  lingua),  while  in  Migorca  it  becomea  0  {aygo,  lUngo), 

donaonante. — Final  i  readily  disappeara  after  n  or  ^  (ton,  tantum ; 
aman,  venin,  partin,  for  amarU,  venint,  kc;  mol,  multum;  oeul, 
ocultum) ;  the  t  roappeara  in  compoaitioQ  beforo  a  vowel  (/on, 
font  em,  bat  Fonl-alba).    On  the  otner  hand,  a  I  without  etymo- 


logical origin  Is  frequently  added  to  wordi  ending  in  r  {eart  for  ear, 
quare ;  mati  for  tnar,  mart ;  auiart,  ohirt,  infiniticve/or  amar,  ohir), 
and  even  to  some  words  terminating  in  a  vowel  {geait,  ingenium; 
premii,  pre  in  i  am),  or  the  addition  of  the  t  has  taken  place  by 
assimilation  to  past  participles  in  iL  The  phenomenon  ocours  aLio 
in  Provencal  fsoe  Jlomania,  viL  107,  viii.  110).  Median  intervocal 
d,  represented  by  s  {s)  in  the  first  stage  of  the  language,  has  dis- 
(;ppcared :  fidelis  gave  fesel,  then  /eel,  and  finally  /J ;  videtin 
became  vezds,  then  vceis,  ixls,  and  vetu  Final  d  after  a  vowel  hac 
produced  t<  (jpe?*,  pedem;  niu.  nidum;f/t0U,  modum);  but,  xrhcn 
the  d,  in  cousequcnce  of  the  disappeaiance  of  the  preceding  vouel, 
rests  upon  a  consonant,  it  remains  and  paaaes  into  the  correspond- 
ing auid  :  frigidua  gi^es  /'cd  (pronounced  /ret).  The  group  dr, 
when  produced  by  the  disappearance  of  the  intermediate  vowel, 
becomes  ur  {e7'eure,  credere;  oclure,  occidere;  veure,  videre; 
eiure,  sedere).  Final  n,  if  originally  it  stood  between  two  vowels, 
falls  away  {bo,  bonum  ;  vi,  vinum),  but  not  when  it  answers  to 
mn  (thus  donum  makes  do,  but  domnqm  den;  aonum  makes 
50,  but  Bomnum  son).  i^Tf  ia  reduced  to  n  (dcmanar,  eoMatiar  (or 
deinandar,  eomandar).  A  ssibilated  c  before  «,  t  ia  tfeatod  like  d; 
within  a  word  it  disappears  after  having  been  represented  for  a 
while  by  e  (lucere  givca  llusir,  lluhit^  recipare  gives  rezebre, 
reebre,  rebre) ;  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  replaced  by  « («wii,  vie  em; 
feu,  fecit).  The  group  e'r  gives  ur,  just  like  dr  (jaure,  iacere; 
future,  nocSre ;  plaure,  placere  ;  but  facore,  dicere,  ducere, 
make  /ar  {/er),  dir,  dur.  Initial  I  has  been  preserved  only  in 
certain  monosvllables  (the  article  lo,  loe) ;  everywhen  else  it  haa 
been  replaced  by  /  mouill^e  (Prov.  Ih),  which  in  the  present  ortho- 
graphy 18  written  II  as  in  CKtilian,  but  formerly  used  to  be  repre- 
sented by  ly  or  yl  {lletra,  lite.ra ;  Uengua,  lingua).  P  readily 
disappears  after  m,  like  t  after  n  {earn,  campnm  i-teme,  tempus). 
B  ia  replaced  by  the  surd^  at  the  end  of  a  word  {trobar  in  the  in- 
finitive, but  trop  in  the  present  tense) ;  so  also  in  the  interior  of  a 
word  when  it  precedes  a  consonant  {eupvenir,  sub  venire,  eopte, 
sub'to).  Median  intervocalic  /  gives  v  {Eetive,  Stephanus;;  it 
has  disappeared  fh>m  profundus,  which  yielded  the  form  preon, 
then  pregon  {g  being  introduced  to  obviate  the  hiatus).  K,  wher- 
ever It  has  been  preserved,  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  ( ;  at  the 
end  of  a  word  and  between  vowels  it  becomes  Tocalise-l  into  u 
(euau,  suavis ;  viure,  vivare).  C  guttural,  written  qu  before  « 
and  i,  keeps  its  ground  as  a  central  and  as  a  final  letter ;  in  the 
latter  position  it  is  generally  written  ch  {amich,  amicnm ;  foeh, 
jo  cum).  O  gutturafis  replaced  as  a  final  letter  by  surd  e  {tonga, 
but  lone  ;  trigar,  but  <rteA).  Tj  after  a  consonant  gives  m  {easMr, 
captiare) ;  between  vowels,  after  having  been  ropresented  by  soft  9, 
it  has  disappeared  (rationem  gave  raz6,  rayed,  then  rah6) ;  at  the 
end  of  ever]r  word  it  behaves  like  ts,  that  is  to  say,  changes  into  u 
{preu,  pretium);  instead  of  te  the  second  person  plural  of  the  verb 
— at(i)s,  et(i)s,  it(i)8^now  has  au,  eu,  iu  after  having  had  ale,  ete, 
^'  t^j  f^^^  ^  between  vowels  {verger,  viridiarum),  and^  aaa 
terminal  (written  either  ig  or  tx:  goig,  gaudium,  mig,  miix, 
medium).  8tj  and  ee  beforo  e  and  i,  as  well  as  x  endpe,  yield  the 
sound  eh{  ropresented  in  Catalan  by  x  {angoexi,  angustia ;  eoneixer, 
cognosoere  ;  dix,  dixit;  mateix, metipse).  /almost  everywhere 
has  taken  the  sound  of  the  French/  {jutge,  frc).  Iff  and  U  give  I 
mom\\ie{ll  in  the  present  orthography:  jUl,  filium  ;  eoneell,  con- 
silium; null,  nullum).  In  the  larger  portion  of  the  Catalan 
domain  this  I  mouill^e  has  become  y ;  almost  everywhero  fly  is  pro- 
nounced for  fll,  eonscy  for  eoneell.  Nj  and  nn  give  n  mouillee  {ng  in 
both  old  and  modem  cpelling:  eenyor,  seniorem;  any,  annum). 
Sometimes  the  ny  becomes  reauced  t^  y ;  one  occasionally  meets  in 
manuscripts  with  eeyor,  ay,  for  eenyor,  any,  but  this  pronunciation 
has  not  become  general,  as  has  been  the  case  with  tbe  y  having  its 
origin  in  II.  Lingual  r  at  the  end  of  a  word  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
appear when  preyed  by  a  vowel :  thus  the  infinitives  amare, 
t  em  ere,  *legire  are  pronounced  amd,  tenii,  llegi,  It  ia  never  pre- 
served except  when  protected  by  the  non-etymological  t  alrwidy 
spoken  of  {llcgirt  or  llegi,  but  never  Uegir) ;  the  r  reappears,  nevcr- 
tneless,  whenever  the  infinitive  is  followed  by  a  pronoun  {d/onarme, 
dirho).  Jte  is  reduced  to  e  {eoe  for  core,  corpus),  ff  is  merely  an 
orthographic  sign ;  it  is  used  to  indicate  that  two  consecutive  vowels 
do  not  form  a  diphthong  {vehi,  raho),  and,  added  to  e,  it  denotes  the 
pronnnciationot  the  guttural  e  at  the  end  of  a  word  {amich). 

/f(/2«a»Mi.— Catalan,  unlike  Old  Provencal  and  Old  Fronch.  has 
never  had  declensions.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  texts  (especially 
metrical  texts)  certain  traces  of  case-endings  are  to  be  met  with,  a; 
for  example  Deue  and  Deu,  amore  and  amar,  dare  and  dar,  /oris 
^nd/ort,  tuyt  and  tote,  (ibduy  and  aMoe,  eenyer  and  eenyor,  emperaire 
and  emperador;  but,  since  these  forms  are  used  convertibly,  the 
nominative  form  when  the  word  is  in  the  objective,  and  the 
accusative  form  when  the  word  is  the  subject,  we  can  only  recof 
nize  in  these  cases  a  confused  recollection  of  the  Provenod  rales 
known  only  to  the  literate  but  of  which  the  transcribera  of  manu« 
scripts  took  no  account  Catalan,  then,  makes  no  distinctions  save 
in  tne  gender  and  the  number  of  its  nouns.  As  regards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plural  only  two  observAfions  are  necessary.  (1)  Words 
which  have  their  radiod  termination  in  n  but  wHkch  m  the  singular 
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drop  that  n,  resame  it  in  the  plural  bofore  $:  AofmV«iA  nwkM  ome 
in  tho  siDgiilar  and  amena  in  the  plural ;  asin-um  makes  aae  and 
(uena.  (2)  'Worda  terminating  iu  a  suitl--or~aonant  and  in  « 
anciently  tbruod  their  plnral  by  adding  to  tho  singnlar  the  syllable 
fs  {bras,  braues ;  prcs,  preaea ;  nuUeixy  McUeU'ct^  but  sabsequcntly, 
from  abont  the  15th  century,  tho'Castiliuii  influence  subetitutod 
»t  so  that  one  now  hears  hraaaoa^  preaoa,  watdxoa,  Tho  uords  in 
U,  aCf  at  have  been  assimilated  to  wonls  in  a  (x) ;  from  boaeh  vo 
originally  had  the  plural  boachf9,  but  now  &o9cos;  from  iriat,  iriaUa, 
but  now  triatoa,  for  these  last  in  at  there  exists  a  plural  formation 
which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  tho  language,  and 
consists  in  the  suppression  of  tho  a  bcforo  tho  t ;  from  nqucat, 
for  example,  we  have  now  ride  by  side  the  two  pluralu  aqueatoa, 
in  tho  Castilian  manner,  and  aqueta.  The  article  is  lo,  loa  (pro- 
uonncod  lu,  /us  in  a  i>ortion  of  tho  domain),  fem.  /a,  tea  (taa). 
Some  instances  of  li  occur  in  tho  ancient  tongue,  applying  Indif- 
ferently to  tho  nominative  and  tlie  objective  cose ;  el  apjdying  to 
tho  singular  is  also  not  wholly  unknown.  On  the  north-western 
border  of  Catalonia,  and  in  tho  inland  of  ^Isjorca,  the  article  is  not 
a  derivative  from  ilh  but  from  ipae  (sing.  masc.  ea  or  ao,  fem.  aa ; 
pL  masc.  ca,  and  also  eta^  which  appears  to  come  from  iatoa, — eta  for 
esia,  like  ciqueta  for  aqiteatat—fom.  aaa).  Compare  the  corresponding 
Saidinian  forms  au,  aa,  f\.  aos,  saa.  On  the  pronouns  it  has  only 
to  be  remarked  that  the  modem  language  has  borrowed-from  Castilian 
the  composite  fonns  noaaltrea  and  voaaltrea  (pronounced  also  noaaUroa 
and  noaatrua),  as  also  the  form  vos^,vimM  (Castilian  tialed  for  vueatra 
merced). 

(7<nvw^w«.— Catalan,  and  especially  modem  Catalan,  has 
greatly  narrowed  the  domain  of  the  2d  conjugation  in  ere-;  a  largo 
number  of  verbs  of  this  conjugation  have  bran  treated  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  3d  in  8re  ;  debere  makes  deure,  videre,  veure, 
and  alongside  of  haber.  which  answen  to  habere,  there  is  a  form 
heure  which  points  to  habfire.  A  curious  fact,  aud  one  which  has 
arisen  sinco  the  16th  century,  is  the  addition  of  a  jiaragogic  r  to 
those  intinitives  which  are  accented  on  tho  radical ;  in  a  portion  of 
the  Catalan  domain  ouo  hears  ereurer,  veurer.  Some  veros  origin- 
ally belonging  to  the  conju^tion  in  Sre  have  paased  over  into  that 
iu  ir;  for  example  tenere  gives  r<f>iir  alongside  of  <m<ffr,  romanere 
roinanir  and  romandre.  In  the  gerundive  and  in  the  present 
participle  Gatahin  diffen  from  Proven9al  in  still  distinguishing 
the  conjugation  in  ir  from  that  in  er,  r«,— saying,  for  example, 
eentint.  Aa  in  Proven9al,  the  past  participle  of  a  large  number  of 
verbs  of  the  2d  and  8d  conjugations  is  foraied,  not  from  the 
infinitive,  but  from  tho  perfect  {pogut,  volgut,  tingut  suggest  the 
perfects  0oe&,  voUh,  tineh,  and  not  the  infinitives  po£r,  voter, 
Uuir),  In  the  present  indicative  and  subjunctive  many  verbs  in 
ir  take  the  inchoative  form  already  described,  by  lengthening  the 
radical  in  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  and  in  the  third  penon 
of  the  plnral  by  means  or  the  syllable  eae  (iae) .  agrahir  has  the 
present  indicative  ctgraeaeh,  agraheixca,  agraliefx,  agraluixen,  the 
present  subjunctive  agraeaea,  -aa,  -a,  -an  (or  more  usually  uow 
ograeaqui,  -ia,  -<,  -in).  Tho  old  perfect  of  the  conjugation  in  ar 
had  i  (also  i)  in  the  1st  pen.  sing,  and  -rf  in  the  8d  ;  alongside  of 
the  -d,  which  is  proper  to  Catalan  exclusively,  we  also  find,  in  tho 
firat  period  of  the  language,  -et  as  in  Proren^al.  Subsequently  the 
perfect  of  the  three  conjugations  has  admitted  forms  in  -r  {anidrea, 
amdrem,  amdreu.  amarcn),  derived  from  the  ancient  pluperfect 
aimra,  kc,  which  has  held  its  ground  down  to  the  present  day, 
with  the  neaniuff  of  a  conditional  in  some  verbs.(one  still  heare 
fora,  hiufucm).  But  tho  simple  jMirfect  is  no  longer  employed  in 
the  spoken  language,  which  has  substituted  for  it  a  periphrastic 
perfect,  composed  of  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  and  the  present  of 
tho  auxiliary  anar :  vaig  oendre,  for  example,  does  not  mean  "  I 
am  going  to  take,"  but  "  1  have  taken."  Tlie  earliest  example  of 
this  periphrastic  perfect  carries  us  back  to  the  16th  century.  The 
most  usual  form  of  the  snbj.  prcs.  in  spoken  Catalan  is  that  in  -t 
for  all  the  three  conjugations  {ami,  -ia,  -»,  -an,  -eu,  -in ;  temi,  -ia, 
fcc;  aenii,  -ia,  Ac.) ;  it  appeara  to  be  an  abbreviation  from  -in,  and 
in  oflect  certain  subjunctives,  such  as  edntia,  tiniia,  tinguia,  vinguia 
(for  eaiUe,  ta^na,  tinaa,  vingia),  evidently  formed  upon  aia  (subj.  of 
<Mer),  have  been  and  still  are  Used.  The  same  i  of  the  present  sub- 
junctive, whatever  may  be  its  origin,  is  still  found  in  the  imper- 
fect :  am^  -aaaia,  -ca,  -aaaim,  kc 

Catalan  Dialect  qf  Alghero  {Sardinia),— Aa  compared  with  that 
of  the  mainland,  the  Catalan  of  Alghero,  introduced  into  this 
jtortion  of  Sardinia  by  the  Aragoneae  conquerors  and  colonists,  does 
not  present  any  very  important  differences ;  some  of  them,  such  as 
th^  are,  are  explicable  oy  the  influence  of  the  indigenous  diidtets 
of  Sassari  and  Logndoro.  In  phonetics  one  observes— (1)  the  change 
of  W  into  y  as  an  initial  before  i  Cyitx,  yigia :  lego,  Ugia),  a  change 
which  does  not  take  place  in  the  Catalan  of  the  mainland  except  ui 
the  interior,  or  at  the  end  of  the  word  ;  (2)  the  frequent  change  of 
/  between  vowels  and  of  I  after  c,g,f,pofh  into  r  {taatra,  tetbula ; 
»ndara,  eandela ;  aahgrot,  aingultum ;  frama,  fUamid),  In  coiguga- 
tion  there  aie  some  notable  pecnliaritiet.  The  lafr  pen.  sing,  does 
not  take  the  o  which  eontinental  OataUn  has  horrawed  f^m 
Castilian  {aval,  not  eofnJUi,  ftc);  the  imp.  hid.  of  Terb«  of  thq  2d 


and  8d  oonjugations  has  evo,  iva  instea^l  of  io,  a  form  which  also 
occnn  in  the  conditional  (ointonwx,  drwmxriwi^ ;  the  aimple  per- 
fect, of  which  some  types  are  still  preserved  in  the  actnal4angua^e 
{e.g.,  auMffiU,  aghd),  has  likewise  served  for  tho  formation  not  only 
of  the  past  participle  but  also  of  the  infinitive  {agher,  habere,  can 
onlv  be  explained  by  ach,  8d  person  of  the  perfect);  the  infinitives 
wiUi  r  paragoffio  {viurer,  aeurer,  plourer)  are  not  used  {viure,  aeure, 
piourt  instead) ;  in  tho  cotjugation  of  the  present  of  tho  verb 
aaaar  or  eaaar,  the  2d  pen.  sing,  aea  formed  upon  the  persons  of 
the  plural,  while  continental  Catalan  says  da  (anciently  eat),  as 
alpo,  in  the  plural,  aem,  aeu,  instead  of  aom,  aou,  are  to  be  noted  ; 
tenera  has  passed  over  to  the  conjugation  in  re  {trenda-^tendre), 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  trae  that  in  ordinary  Catalan  also  wo 
have  tindrar  alon^idc  of  tenir  the  habitual  form ;  dicere  gives  not 
dir  but  dfura,  which  is  more  regular. 

U.  CiSTiLiAK. — This  name  (derived  irqpa.  the  klDgdom 
of  Castil&  the  most  powerful  element  in  the  Spanish 
monarchy)  is  the  most  convenient  designation  to  apply  to 
the  linguistic  domain  which  comprises  the  whole  of  central 
Spain  and  the  vast  regions  of  America  and  Asia  colonized 
from  the  16th  century  onwards  by  the  Spaniards.  We 
might  also  indeed  call  it  the  Spanish  domain,  narrowing 
the  essentially  geographical  meaning  of  the  word  EapaAU 
(derived,  like  the  other  old  form  FapaiUm,  from  Biapania), 
and  using  it  in  a  purely  political  sense.  But  the  first 
expression  is  to  be  preferred,  all  the  more  because  it  Las 
been  long  in  use^  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  domain 
outside  the  two  Castiles  fully  accept  it  and  are  indeed 
the  first  to  call  their  idiom  Vaaiellano.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  Castilian  is  one  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  vulgar  Latin  of  Spain,  Portuguese-Galician  being  the 
other ;  both  idioms,  now  8e])arated  by  very  marked  differ- 
ences, can  be  traced  back  directly  to  one  commoa  source 
— the  Hispanic  Romance.  One  and  the  same  vulgar 
tongue,  diversely  modified  in  the  lapse  of  time,  has  pro- 
duced Castilian  and  Portuguese  as  two  varieties,  while 
Catalan,  the  third  language  of  the  Peninsula,  connects 
itself,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  with  the  Gallo- 
Roman. 

Within  the  Castilian  domain,  thus  embracing  all  in 
Spain  that  is  neither  Portuguese  nor  Catalan,  there  exist 
linguistic  varieties  which  it  would  perhaps  be  an  exag- 
geration to  call  dialects,  considering  the  meaning  ordinarily 
attached  to  that  word,  but  which  are  none  the  less  worthy 
of  attention.  Generally  speaking,  from  various  circum- 
stances, and  especially  that  of  the  reconquest,  by  which 
the  already-formed  idiom  of  tho  Christian  conquerors  and 
colonists  was  gradually  conveyed  from  north  to  south, 
Castilian  has  maintained  a  uniformity  of  which  the 
Romance  languages  afford  no  other  example.  We  shall 
]>roceed  in  the  first  instance  to  examine  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  normal  Cattilianf  spoken  in  the  provinces 
more  or  less  closely  corresponding  to  the  old  limits  of 
Old  and  New  Castile,  so  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  note 
the  peculiarities  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  expression, 
we  must  call  the  Castilian  dialects. 

In  some  respects  Castilian  is  hardly  further  removed 
from  classical  Latin  than  is  Italian ;  in  others  it  haa 
approximately  reached  the  same  stage  as  Proven9al.  As 
regards  the  tonic  accent  and  the  treatment  of  the  vowels 
wUch  come  after  it,  Castilian  may  be  said  to  be  essentially 
a  paroxytonic  language,  though  it  does  not  altogether 
refuse  proparoxytonic  accentuation  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  vocables  like  Idmpara,  Id^rima,  rdpido, 
kc,  as  learned  words.  In  this  feature,  and  in  its  almost 
universal  conservation  of  the  final  vowels  e,  t,  u  (o), 
Castilian  comes  very  near  Italian,  while  it  separates  from 
it  and  approaches  the  Gallo-Roman  by  its  modification  of 
the  consonants. 

Pbioels.— Normal  Castilian  faithfully  preserves  the  Towels  f,  I, 
d.  A;  the  comparatively  infrequent  instances  In  whidi  f  and  d  are 
treated  like  V  and  8  must  be  attributed  to  the  working  of  analogy. 
It  diphthoofpiei  9  iu  ia,  8  in  ue,  which  may  be  rsffuded  as  fr 
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irrakening  of  uo  (see  Romania^  iv.  30).  Somotimes  U  and  tM'in* 
the  modoru  Inngaiigo  are  cbaogeU  into  •  and  «:  rilla  from  aSlIa 
(Old  Cast,  tiella)^'  vispcra  from  viSspera  (Old  Cast  vieap9ra\  eiuiillo 
from  cast611am(01dCa8t  casliello), /rente  from  froiitem(01dCa8t 
fr%u}Uc),  ficco  from  fldccus  (Old  Cast  fluseo).  The  words  iu  which 
X  and  6  have  kept  their  groand  are  either  learned  words  like  mdtlico, 
nUrilo,  or  have  been  borrowed  from  dialects  which  do  not  sailer 
diphthou^zation.  In  many  cases  the  old  language  is  more  rigorons ; 
thns,  while  modem  Castifian  has  given  the  preference  to  menie, 
couio,  modOf  we  find  in  old  texts  mieiife^  cuemot  muedo.  Lat.  an 
makcd  0  in  all  Words  of  popular  origin  {ooaHf  oro,  kc). 

CoiuonaiUa.  ^Ou.  the  luiuiJs  /,  in,  n,  r  there  is  little  to  bo  re- 
marked, except  that  tlie  last-named  letter  has  two  pronunciations — 
one  soft  (voiced),  as  IwamoTf  burla,  the  other  hard  (voicelesH),  as  in 
rendir,  tierra  (Old  Cast  in  this  caso  goes  so  far  as  to  double  the 
initial  consonant :  rrouiir.) —and  that  n  is  often  insertod  before  «  and 
d:  etuai/Oj  menangr^  rcndir  (reddcre).  L  mouill^e  (written  II)  re- 
presents not  only  the  Latin  /,  11,  Ij\  bnt  also,  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  the  combinations  e/,  gf,  pi,  bl,fi:  Umna  (flamma),  Have 
^elavis),  //omr  (plorare);  the  tendency  of  the  modem  language 
IS,  as  in  Catalan,  to  reiluce  //  to  y ;  thus  one  readily  hears  yeuo 
(plenum).  If  mouillce  {il)  corresponds  to  the  Latin  nn,  mn,  nj, 
and  sometimes  to  initial  n:  alio  (annum),  dafio  (damnum),  fiudo 
(nodum).  Piissiog  to  the  dentals,  except  as  an  initial,  t  in  words 
that  are  popularly  current  and  belong  to  the  old  stock  of  the 
language,  can  only  be  derived  from  Lat  it,  pt,  and  sometimes  et, 
as  in  meter  (mittcre),  calar  (captare),  putUo  (punctum);  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  habitual  mode  of  representing  et  in 
normal  Castilian  is  by  eh  (prou.  teh),  as  in  dereeho  (directum), 
peeho  (pectus),  so  that  we  may  take  those  words  in  which  t  alone 
represents  et  as  secondary  forms  of  learned  words ;  thus  we  have 
IwidUo,  otubre,  taiUo  as  secondair  forms  of  the  learned  words 
bendieto,  octubre,  aaneto,  alongside  of  the  old  popnlar  forms  bendicho, 
oehubre,  taneho,  D  corresponds  in  Castilian  to  Latin  t  between 
Towels,  or  t  before  r:  amado  (amatus),  padre  (patrem).  At  the 
present  day  the  d  of  the  suffixes  ado,  ido  is  no  longer  pronounced 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  domain,  and  the  same  holds 
good  also  of  the  final  d :  aaH,  poiU,  for  »alud,  poned  (from  salnteni, 
ponite).  Sometimes  d  takes  the  interdental  sound  of  s  (English 
th\  or  is  changed  into  /;  witness  the  two  pronunciations  of  the 
name  of  the  capital— J/cufnz  nnd  Afadril  (adj.  MadriUno).  The 
Htudy  of  the  spirant^c,  z,  a;  9, ^  is  made  a  very  delicate  one  by  the 
drcumstanco  that  the  interdental  pronunciation  of  e,  t  on  the  one 
liand,  and  the  guttural  pronunciation  of  g,  j  on  the  other,  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  convey  no  notion  of  the  value  of 
these  letters  before  the  17th  century.  It  is  admitted,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  spirants  e,  c,  which  at  present  represent  but  one 
interdental  sound  (a  lisped  «,  or  a  sound  oetween  $  and  £ng.  ih  in 
thing),  had  down  till  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the 
voiceless  sound  ts  and  the  voiced  sound  dz  respectively,  and  that 
in  like  manner  the  palatal  spirants  g,  /,  «,  before  assuming  the 
uniform  pronunciation  of  the  guttural  spirant  (-Germ,  eh  in 
Buch),  had  previously  represented  the  voiced  sound  of  2  (Fr.  J) 
and  the  voiceless  sound  of  I  (Fr.  eh),  which  are  still  found  m 
Portuguese  and  in  the  Castilian  dialects  of  the  north-west  The 
substitution  of  these  interdental  and  guttural  sounds  for  the  surd 
and  sonant  spirants  respectively  did  certainly  not  take  place  simnl- 
taneously,  but  the  vacillations  of  the  old  orthography,  and  afterwards 
the  decision  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  which  suppressed  2  (-<i;  x 
was  retained  for  a)  and  allows  only  c  and  y  before  e  and  t,  z  and  / 
before  a,  0,  u,  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  follow,  with  the  help  of 
the  written  texts,  the  course  of  the  transformation.  S  now  has  the 
voiceless  sound  even  between  vowels :  easa  (pronounced  eaasa) ;  final 
8  readily  falls  away,  especially  before  liquids :  todo  loa  for  todot  Ics, 
vainono  for  vamos  not.  The  principal  sources  of  j  {g)  are — Lat  / 
and  g  before  e  and  t  {juego,  jocum  ;  ^071^,  gentom);  Lat  initial 
a  {jaban,  saponem);  Lat  x  {oojo,  cozum);  If,  el  {eons^'o,  con- 
silium; ojo,  oo'ium).  The  sources  of  a  (c)  are  Lat  ee,q,1j,8 
(eielo,  caelum;  ealza,  calcea;  rason,  rationem;  zampoHa,  sym- 
phonia).  As  regards  the  spirants/and  v,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word /has  in  many  instances  been  replaced  by 
the  aspirated  h  (afterwards  silent),  while  in  others  no  less  current 
among  the  people  the  transformation  has  not  taken  place ;  thus  we 
have  hijo  (filium)  alongside  ot fiesta  (festa).  In  some  cases  the/ 
has  been  preserved  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  that  nught  arise  from 
identity  of  sound :  Witfinfiel  (fidelis)  has  been  kept  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  from  hiel  (fel).  As  for  v,  it  has  a  marked  tendency 
to  become  confounded,  especially  as  an  initial  letter,  with  tho 
sonant  oxplosive  b\  Josepn  Scaliger's  pun — bibere  est  vivere — is 
applicable  to  the  Castilians  as  well  as  to  the  Gascons,  ff  is  now 
nothing  more  than  a  graphic  si^,  except  in  Andalusia,  where  the 
aspirate  sound  represented  by  it  comes  yery  near  /.  Words  be- 
ginning in  hue,  wnere  the  h,  not  etymolo^cally  derived,  marks  the 
inseparable  aspiration  of  the  initial  diphthong  ue,  are  readily 
pronounced  glU  throughout  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  domain  : 
gUele  for  huele  (olet) ;  giU$o  for  Aueso  (os).  This  gHe  extends  aUo 
to  words  beginning  witL.^jic.:  gUeno  for  buehfi  (bouam^ 


in/tejei<tA.—Thtn  is  uo  trace  of  doeldnsion  either  in'castAiau  ox 
in  Portuguese.  Some  nominative  tormt-'Dtda  (anciently  Dio$,  and 
in  the  Castilian  of  the  Jews  DUf),  Cdrloi,  Udrcoi,  tctttrt  (sdrtor)— 
have  been  adopted  instead  of  forms  derived  from  the  aecttMtiye,  bat 
the  vulgar  Latin  of  the  Peiiinsala  in  no  instanee  presents  two  forma 
(subjective  and  objective  case)  of  the  same  substantive.  The  article 
is  derived  from  illc,  as  it  is  almost  everywhere  throughout  the 
Romance  regions:  el,  la,  and  a  neuter  lo  ;  I08,  leu,  Tho  plural  of 
the  first  and  second  personal  pronoun  has  iu  the  modern  language 
taken  a  cotnposite  form— Hosofroa,  vosotroB — which  has  been  imitated 
in  Catalan.  Quien,  the  interrogative  pronoun  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  qui,  seems  to  come  from  on  em. 

Conjugation. — The  conjugation  of  Castilian  (and  Portupiese)  de- 
rives a  peculiar  iuterest  from  the  archaic  features  which  it  retains. 
The  vulgar  Latin  of  S^iain  has  kept  the  pluperfect  indicative,  still 
in  current  u»o  as  a  secondary  form  of  the  conditional  {eantiira,  ven- 
diira,  paHUra),  and,  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  as  not  occurring 
anywhere  else,  the  future  perfect  {ct/ntdre,  rend i/re, part Ure,  formerly 
eantdiv,  vendiero,  yartUro).  The  Latin  future  has  been  irplacetf, 
as  everywhere,  by  the  periphrasis  (cautare  habeo),  but  it  is  worth 
noticing  tliat  in  certain  old  tcxtx  of  the  13th  century,  and  in 
the  popular  songs  of  a  comparatively  ancient  date  which  have  bccu 
preserved  in  Asturias,  the  auxiliary  can  stiU  jfrececle  the  infinitive 
(habeo  cantaro),  as  with  the  Latin  writers  of  tho  decadence: 
''Mucho  de  mayor  \iVc^io  a  seer  el  tu  manto  Que  non  sera  cl  nuestro" 
(Bercoo,<9.  Laur.,  str.  70),  where  a  seer  (habet  sedere)  corrcsiwnds 
exactly  to  «0rd(sedc re  habet).  The  vulgar  Latin  of  the  Peninsula, 
moreover,  has  preserved  the  2d  pers.  pi.  of  tho  imperative  {eatUad, 
vended,  part  id),  which  has  disappeared  from  all  tlie  other  Komance 
languages.  Ajiother  s^iecial  feature  of  Castilian-Portuguese  is  the 
complete  absence  of  the  form  of  conjugation  known  as  inchoative 
(intercalation,  in  the  present  tense,  of  the  sellable  ii>e  or  eae  between 
the  radical  and  tho  inflexion),  althoufl;h  in  all  the  other  tenses, 
except  the  present,  Spanish  shows  a  tenueucy  to  lay  tho  accent  upon 
the  same  syllable  in  all  the  six  persons,  which  was  the  object  aim<d 
at  by  tho  inchoative  form.  Castilian  displaces  the  accent  on  t\o 
1st  and  2d  pel's,  pi.  of  the  imperfect  {eatitdbamos,  oanidbais),  of  tbe 
pinperfect  indicative  (cantdrauios,  eantdrais),  and  of  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  {canldaemos,  catildscis) ;  possibly  the  impulse  to  this 
was  given  by  the  forms  of  future  perfect  eantdremos,  eantdrcis 
{ea}itarlmus,  eantarltis).  The  2d  persons  plural  were  formerly 
(except  in  the  perfect)  -odes,  -edcs,  -ides  ;  it  nas  only  in  the  coane 
of  the  16th  century  that  they  got  reduced,  by  the  falling  away  of 
d,  to  aia,  eis,  and  is.  The  verb  essere  has  been  mixed,  not  as  in 
the  other  Romance  languages  with  stare,  but  with  sedere,  as  is 

{•rovcd  bv  older  forms  9cer,  sicdci,  sieden,  aeyendo,  obviously  derived 
rom  sedere,  and  wliich  have  in  the  texts  sometimes  the  meaning 
of  "  to  be^seated,"  sometimes  that  of  **  to  be,"  and  sometimes  botb. 
In  old  Latin  charten  also  sedere  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
sense  of  esse:  e,g.,  "seiieat  istum  meum  donativum  quietumet 
securum"  (anno  1134),  where  aedeat^sit.  The  2d  pers.  sing,  of 
the  present  of  »er  is  eres,  which  is  best  explained  as  borrowed  from 
the  imperfect  {eras),  this  teubo  beinff  often  used  in  Old  Spanish 
with  the  meaning  of  the  present ;  alongside  of  eres  one  finds  (bat 
only  in  old  documents  or  in  dialects)  sos,  formed  like  aois  (2d  pers. 
pi.)  upon  aomoa.  The  accentuation  in  the  inflexion  of  ]>erfectsin 
the  conjugation  called  strong,  like  hubUron,  hiiUvon,  which  cor- 
respond to  habuerunt,  feceruut  (while  in  the  other  Romance  lan- 
guages the  Latin  typeisSrunt:  It.eureni,firent\ma,y  be  re^^ed 
as  truly  etymological,  or  rather  as  a  result  of  the  assimilation  of 
these  perfects  to  the  perfects  known  as  weak  {amdron),  for  there  are 
dialectic  forms  having  the  accent  on  the  radical,  such  as  dtxsn, 
hizon.  The  pust  participle  of  verbs  in  er  was  formerly  udo  (utui) 
iu  most  cases  ;  at  present  ido  serves  for  all  verbs  in  er  and  ir,  except 
some  ten  or  twelve  in  which  the  participle  has  retained  the  Latin 
form  accented  on  the  radical :  dicho,  hecko,  visto,  kc.  It  ought  to 
be  added  that  the  past  participle  in  normal  Castilian  derives  its 
theme  not  from  the  perfect  but  from  the  infinitive:  habido,  aabid<L 
from  haber,  aaber,  not  from  hubo,  sttpo.  ^ 

Castilian  Dialects. —To  discover  the  features  by  which  tbess 
are  distinguished  from  normal  Castilian  we  must  turn  to  old  charters 
and  to  certain  modem  compositions  in  which  the  provincial  forms 
of  speech  have  been  reproduced  more  or  less  faithfully. 

Aaturian, — The  Asturian  idiom,  called  by  the  natives  bable,  i^ 
diflferentiated  from  the  Castilian  by  the  following  characters,  le 
occurs,  as  in  Old  Castilian,  in  words  formed  with  the  suffix  cUum 
{easliellu,  portiellu,  while  modem  Castilian  has  reduced  ie  to  i. 
£,  i,  tt,  post-tonic  for  a,  e,o:  penes  {pen<u),  gracies  (graeiaa),  eali 
(esU),  /renti  i/renU),  lleehi  {leehc),  nucehi  (necAtf),  unu  (»«e), 
primeru  {pritnsro).  There  is  no  guttural  spirant,  J,  but,  according 
to  circumstances,  yotx  {i) ;  thus  Lat  el,  {j  gives  y :  veyu  (Veclns), 
e«pryu(spec'lum),  eonaeyu  (consilium);  and  after  an  t  this  y  is 
hirdly  perceptible,  to  judge  by  the  forms  >5tt  (f ilium),  ,eaeouloa 
(Cast  eacogidoa),  Caatia  {Costilla) ;  Lat.  g  before  e  and  i,  Lat  initial 
j,  aud  Lat  aa,z,  giro  x  {S)—xienU  (geutem),  xudia  (Judaeus), 
6a.ru  (bassus),  coxu  (coxus),  fioxu  (fluxus).  Lat  initial /has 
kept  its  ground,  at  lea«t  iu  part  of  the  province :  fithA'^J^  C^^^* 
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A^«.  A^).  ▲  tti7  ntt^ed  futon  ii  the  habftud  **  UKraiUoT^**  of 
i  ftttd  fi  M  initial  Itttam  :  lleeki,  lUtTy  Uuna,  ittUu ;  Aon,  Munea, 
AuAW,  IhtU,  With  reapect  to  iuflexiOn  tht  following  forma  may 
ba  notad : — peraonal  pronouna  :  i  {itli),  yot  {iUo»)\  potaeaaive  pro- 
noooa:  mid;  pL  mi6B\  to,  tot  \  ao,  aoa  for  both  maso.  and  fem.; 
rtrba :  8d  para.  pL  impb  of  the  2(1  and  3d  conjn^iationa  in  in 
for  trji  (Cast  ian) ;  tmin,  tentn,  faeim  (from  faeer),  Jiin  (from  /er), 
aod  even  tome  instancca  of  the  2(1  p^ra.  ains.  [abia ;  Caat 
habias) ;  inatancca  of  pros.  aabj.  in  ia  for  a  (airvia,  maia,  §ipia). 
The  rarb  ur  givea  yea  (sometimes  yeres)  in  the  2d  pera.  eing.,  ye 
in  the  8cL  Faccro  appears  nnUer  tiro  forma-/awrand/0r, — and 
to  the  Abridged  form  corrcapond /eu, /ra^, /m,  &c.  Ire  often 
appeara  vnder  the  form  dlr  (aTUea  <U  dl/wantee  d$  iros\  which  it 
ia  not  Hoceaaary  to  explain  by  de-ire  (see  Schnchardt,  ZXach.r,J. 
rowL  Phil6l,y  t.  312). 

KatarreM'Ar<iyo7uat, — In  ita  treatment  of  the  poat-tonic  Towela 
thia  dialect  parts  company  with  normal  Castilian  and  cornea  nearer 
Catalan,  in  so  far  aa  it  dropa  the  final  e,  eapocially  after  nt,  ri 
(mofU,  ftlaziifU^  muert, /ttert,  pareiUs,  ifents);  and,  when  the  atonic 
e  has  dropped  after  a  «,  thia  9  becomea  a  Towel— 6rm  (brer em), 
grieu  ('grerem),  nueu  (norem).  .  Kavarreae-Aragoneao  has  the 
diphthonga  is,  us  from  tonic  9  and  6,  and  adherea  more  atrictly 
to  them  than  normal  Caatilian  doea,— «iMnii«  (cdmitem),  huey 
(h6dxe),  fnuyo  (pSdium),  yea  (8st),  yeran  (irant),  while  Oaatilian 
aaja  eonde,  hoy,  poyo,  ea,  eran.  The  initial  combinationa  el,  pi,  fi, 
hare  withatood  the  tranaformation  into  Jl  better  than  in  Caatilian : 
jUamo,  pleno,  pUga,  elametdo,  Jlama  are  cnirant  in  old  docnmenta  ; 
and  at  the  preaent  day,  althoa|[h  the  I  haa  come  to  be  "monill^,*' 
the  iirat  consonant  haa  not  disappeared  (plluma,  pllord,  pllano — 
prononneed  p^vvM,  Ac.).  Lat  et  girea  it,  not  eh  aa  in  Oaatilian  : 
wueyt  (nootem),  des^rttito  (deatrnctum),  jirowito  (prorectaro), 
dito  for  diiio  (d  ictnmX  D  between  vowela  kept  ita  ground  longer 
than  in  Caatilian :  documenta  of  the  14th  century  anpply  auch  forma 
aa  vidieron,  vido,  hudio,  piwedir,  redomir,  pndexn,  Benedit,  vidiando, 
ftc ;  but  afterwarda  y  came  to  be  snbatitnted  for  d  or  ify' :  veyera 
(ridere),  tayer  (aedere),  aaya  (aedeat),  wyo  (gandinro),  anuayo 
(inodinm).  Initial/doea  not  change  into  a  :  fillo,feUo.  Nararreae- 
Aragoneaa  doea  not  poaseaa  the  guttural  apirant  (/)  of  Caatilian, 
whiiui  ia  here  rendered  according  to  circnmatanoea  either  by  y  (Fr. 
/)  or  by  U  (/  monill^),  but  nerer  by  the  Aaturian  a%  Certain  forma 
of  the  ooningation  of  the  rerb  differ  from  the  Caatilian :  dar,  eatar, 
haver,  aaber,  poncr  readily  form  their  imperfecta  and  imperfect 
subjunctiyea  like  the  regular  yerbs  in  ar  and  er,^haviaron  ((}aat. 
huhieron),  aataron  (Caat  eatuhiaron),  adbid  (Caat  aupo),  daaan  (Caat 
dieaen),  ponieaa  (Cast  tmaiaaa) ;  on  the  other  hand,  paat  participlea 
and  gerandiyea  formeci  from  the  perfect  are  to  be  met  with,— /neiwfo 
for /odtfiulo  (perC /w),  tuviefido  and  twrido  for  teniando,  tanido 
(perf.   tuvo).     In  the  leflion  bordering  on  Catalonia  the  aimple 

Srfect  haa  giyen  way  before  the  periphraatio  form  proper  to 
.talan:  voy  cayar  (I  fell),  ea/T  (he  haa  aone),  fomoe  ir  (we  went), 
k^ ;  the  imperfects  of  yerba  in  er,  ir,  moreoyer,  are  found  in  eda, 
ita  {eomeba,  auhiba,  for  eomia,  aubia),  and  aome  preaanta  alao  occur 
where  the  Catalan  influence  makea  itaelf  felt :  aatigo  (Cat  aatieh), 
vaigo  (Cat  vaig),  veigo  (C^t  veig).  Nayarreae- Aragonese  makea  nae 
of  the  adyerb  en  as  a  pronoun  ;  no  lea  an  daren  paa,  no'n  hi  Aa. 

^ncZoZiMian.— The  word  *' dialect"  is  atill  more  appropriately 
applied  to  Andalusian  than  either  to  Aaturian  or  If ayarrese- 
Angonese.  Many  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  howeyer,  are 
commonly  called  Andalusian  which  are  far  from  being  confined  to 
Andalusia  proper,  but  are  met  with  in  the  yulgar  apeech  of  many 
parte  of  the  Castilian  domain,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
Of  these  but  a  few  occur  only  there,  or  at  leaat  haye  not  yet  been 
ebaenred  elsewhere  than  in  that  great  proyinoe  of  aonthem  Spain. 
They  are  the  following.  L,n,r,d  between  yowela  or  at  the  end 
ef  a  word  disappear:  ad  {aaJ),  ad  {aol),  viae  {viene),  tiaa  (tiena),  paa 
and  pa  {para),  mia  (mira),  naa  and  na  (nada),  too  and  to  \todo). 
D  is  dropped  eyen  from  the  beginning  of  a  word :  a  {da),  inaro 
{dinero),  on  {don).  Before  an  exploeiye,  1,  r,  d  are  often  represented 
byi:  aaiga  {taiga),  vaipa  {vcUga),  laigo  {largo),  maira  {madra), 
Igairt  {padre),  Lat  /  is  more  rigoroualy  represented  by  h  than 
m  normal  Caatilian,  and  thia  h  here  preseryea  the  aspirate  sound 
which  it  haa  loat  elsewhere ;  habld,  horma  (forma),  hodar,  are 
pronounced  with  a  yery  atrong  aapiration,  almoat  identical  with 
that  of  j.  The  Andalnaiana  alao  yery  readily  write  these  worda 
jabld,  jorma,  Joder.  This  aspirate,  expressed  by  /,  often  haa  no 
etymolo^cal  origin ;  for  example,  Jdndalo,  a  nickname  applied  to 
Andalnaiana,  ia  simply  the  word  Andahu  pronounced  with  the 
atroDg  aspiration  charaoteriatic  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  proyinoe. 
0,tan  aeldom  pronounced  like  a  ;  but  a  feature  more  peculiar  to 
the  Andalnaiana  la  the  inyerae  process,  the  softened  and  interdental 
pronunciation  of  the  a  (the  ao-called  cacao) -.  ufior  {aeHor),  fcc. 
Before  a  oonaonant  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  a  becomea  a  aimple 
•epilation  :  mihmo  {miamo),  JHoh  {Dioa),  do  realea  {doa  realaa).  In 
the  inflexion  of  the  yerb  there  is  nothing  special  to  note,  except 
■ome  inataneea  of  2d  pera.  aing.  of  the  perfect  in  to  f or  te : 
e^iieMfls^  aatwfitaa,  for  es^ifviifo,— eyidently  a  formation  by  analogy 
from  the  3d  pen.  of  the  other  tanaea,  which  all  haya  i. 


It  ia  with  the  Andaluaian  dialect  that  we  can  meet  readily  i 
date  the  yarietiea  of  Castilian  which  are  apoken  in  South  America. 
Here  eome  of  the  moet  characteristic  featuree  of  the  language  of  the 
extreme  south  of  Spain  are  reproduced, — either  becauae  the  Caa* 
tllian  of  America  has  spontaneoualy  paaaed  through  the  same 
phonetic  transforoiations  or  because  the  Andaluaian  element,  yery 
atronffly  represented  in  colonization,  aucceeded  in  tranaporting  ita 
local  habits  of  speech  to  the  Xow  World. 

Laoneaa. — Proceeding  on  inadequate  indicationa,  the  existence  of 
a  Leoneee  dialect  haa  been  imprudently  admitted  in  some  quarters; 
but  the  old  kingdom  of  Leon  cannot  in  any  way  be  considered  aa 
constituting  a  linguistic  domain  with  an  indiriauality  of  ita  own. 
The  fact  that  a  poem  of  the  13th  century  (the  Alexandro),  and 
certain  rodoctions  of  the  oldqt  Spanish  code,  the  Fuaro  Juzgo, 
haye  a  Leoneae  origin  has  been  made  too  much  of,  and  haa  led  to 
a  tendency  to  localize  excessiyely  certain  featuree  common  to  the 
whole  western  cone  where  the  transition  takea  place  from  Castilian 
to  Oalician-Portugueae. 

IIL  PoBTUGXTBSB. — Foriniguese-Oaliciaii  constitateB  the 
second  branch  of  the  Latin  of  Spain.  In  it  we  mnst  dis- 
tingaish~(l)  Portuguese  {Portuguety  perhaps  a  contraction 
from  the  old  Portugodez  -  Portugalensis),  the  language  of 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  its  colonies  in  Africa,- Ajiia,  and 
America  (Brazil) ;  (2)  Qalician  (Gallego),  or  the  language 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Qalicia  (the  modem  proyinces  of 
Pontevedra,  La  Coru&a,  Orense,  and  Lugo)  and  of  a  portion 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Leon  (the  territory  of  Yierzo  in  the 
province  of  Leon).  Portuguese,  like  Castilian,  Is  a  literary 
language,  which  for  ages  has  served  as  the  Vehicle  of  the 
literature  of  the  Portuguese  nation  constituted  in  the  b»- 
ginnii^  of  the  12th  century.  Qalician,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  began  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  literary  life, — for  it 
was  employed  by  Alfonso  the  Wise  in  his  catUigoi  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin,— -decayed  in  proportion  as  the  monarchy  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  to  which  Qalicia  had  been  annexed, 
gathered  force  and  unity  in  its  southward  conquest  At 
the  present  day  Qallego,  which  is  simply  Portuguese 
variously  modified  and  with  a  development  in  some 
respects  arrested,  is  far  from  having  as  a  dialect  the  same 
importance  as  Catalan,  not  only  because  the  Spaniards 
who  speak  it  (1,800,000)  number  much  less  than  the 
'  Catalans  (3,500,000),  but  also  because,  its  literary  culture 
having  been  early  abandoned  in  favour  of  Castilian,  it 
inevitably  fell  into  the  vegetative  condition  of  a  provincial 
patois.  Speaking  generally,  Portuguese  is  further  removed 
than  Castilian  from  Latin;  its  development  has  gofie 
further,  and  its  actual  forms  are  more  worn  out  than 
those  of  the  sister  language,  and  hence  it  has,  not  with^ 
out  reason,  been  compared  to  French,  with  which  it  has 
some  very  notable  analogies.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Portuguese  has  remained  more  exclusively  Latin  in  ita 
vocabulary,  and,  particularly  in  its  conjugation,  it  has 
managed  to  preserve  several  features  which  give  it^  as 
compared  with  Castilian,  a  highly  archaic  air.  Old 
Portuguese,  and  more  especially  the  poetic  language  of  the 
13th  century,  received  from  the  language  of  the  trouba- 
dours, in  whose  poetry  the  earlier  Portuguese  poets  found 
much  of  their  inspiration,  certain  words  and  certain  turns 
of  expression  which  have  left  upon  it  indelible  traces. 

Vowela. — Lat  9,  9  with  the  accent  have  not  been  diphthongized 
into  ia,  no,  ue:  p4  (pedem),  da»  (decern),  bom  (bonua),  podi 
(potet).  On  the  other  hand,  Portngueae  haa  a  large  nu^nber  of 
strong  diphthongs  produced  by  the  attraction  of  an  i  in  hiatna  or 
the  resolution  of  an  ezploaiye  into  i :  ratba  (rabia),/etm  (feria), 
feilo  (factum),  aaixo  (sazum),  oito  (octo).  Aquite  peculiar  featoia 
of  the  language  occura  in  the  "nasal  vowela,"  which  are  formed  by 
the  Latin  sccented  vowels  followed  by  m,  n,  or  nt,  nd:  Ut  (bene), 
gpA  (f^randem),  b6  Tbonum).  Theae  naaal  vowela  enter  into  com- 
bination with  a  final  atonic  vowel:  irmHo  (germanua);  also  arndo 
(amant),  aarmdo  (aermonem),  where  the  o  ia  a  degenerated  repre- 
sentative of  the  Latin  final  vowel.  In  Old  Portugueee  the  naaal 
yowel  or  diphthong  was  not  aa  now  marked  by  the  til  {"),  but  was 
ezpreased  indifferently  and  without  regard  to  the  etymology  by  m 
or  n:  bem  (bene),  ton  (tantum),  diaaarom  (dixerunt),  aarmom 
(aermonem).  The  Latin  diphthong  au  ia  rendered  in  Portugueee 
by  ou  {ouro,  aurum ;  pouco,  paucum),  also  pronounced  oi.  with 
regard  to  the  atonic  niowels,  tacre  ia  a  tendency  to  reduce  a  into  a 
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Towel  resembling  the  Fr.  e  "maet,"  to  pronounce  o  as  u,  and  to 
drop  e  aAer  a  groap  of  consonants  {dent  for  dtnte). 

Consonants. — Here  the  moat  remarkable  feature,  and  that  which 
most  distinctlj  marks  the  wear  and  tear  through  which  the  language 
has  passed,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  median  consonants  I  and  n : 
eorCa  (corona),  lua  (Inn a),  p&r  formerly  poer  (none re),  eonego 
fcanonicus),  vir  (venire),  ddr,  formerly  door  (dolorem),  pa^ 
(palatinm),  saude  [s alnt em),  pego  (pelagns).  Latin  b  passes 
regularly  into  v:  eavcUlo  (caballus),  /ava  (faba),  arvore 
(arbor em) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Latin  initial  v  readily  tends 
to  become  b:  bexiga  (vesica),  bodo  (votum).  Latin  initial/ 
never  becomes  A:  fazer  (facere),  JUo  (filum).  Latin  e  before  e 
and  ft  is  represented  either  by  the  hard  ^bilant  s  or  by  the  soft  t. 
Latin  g  Mtween  vowels  is  dropped  before  s  and  t':  Ur  for  leer 
(legere),  dedo  (digitum);  the  same  is  the  case  with  i,  of  course, 
in  similar  circumstances :  remir  (redimere),  n>  (rider e).  Latin 
j  has  assumed  the  sound  of  the  French  j.  The  Latin  combinations 
c/,  fi,  pi  at  the  beginning  of  words  are  transformed  in  two  ways  in 
words  of  popular  origin.  Either  the  initial  consonant  is  retained 
while  the  I  is  changed  into  r:  eravo  (clavum),  praxer  (placere), 
fror  (florem);  or  the  ^roup  is  changed  in  <*  (-Fr.  cA,  Cntal.  x) 
through  the  intermediate  sounds  Ig,  fi,  of:  ehamar  (clamare), 
ehao  (planus),  ehamma  (flam ma),  within  the  word  the  aame 
group  and  other  groups  also  in  which  the  second  consonant  is  an  Z 
produce  I  mouillM  (written  Ih,  just  as  n  mouill^  is  written  nA,  as 
m  Provencal):  ovelha  (ovic*la),  velho  (*veclus);  and  sometimes 
eh :  faeho  (fac'lum),  ancho  (amplum).  Lat  «9  or  se  before  e  and 
i  gives  X  (Fr.  eh):  baixo  (bas8us),/(U9a  (fascia).  The  group  d 
is  reduced  tot<:  leilo  (lectum),  peito  (pectus),  noite  (noctem); 
sometimes  to  u<:  dotito  fdoctns).  Such  words  as /ruA>,  reto,  dilOo 
are  modem  derivatives  from  the  learned  forms /rueto,  reetOf  dilsUo. 
Latin  ea  becomes  is:  sets  (sex);  or  ise,  x  (-Fr.  ich,  eh):  seixo 
(saxum),  liuro  (luxum);  or  even  ss:  disss  (dixi). 

Inflexion, — The  Portuffuese  article,  now  reduced  to  the  vocalic 
form  0,  a,  os,  as,  was  lo  (exceptionally  also  el,  which  still  survives 
in  the  expression  El-Bei),  la,  los,  las  in  the  old  lan^age.  Words 
ending  in  Z  in  the  singular  lose  the  I  in  the  plural  (because  it  then 
becomes  median,  and  so  is  dropped):  sol  (solem),  but  soes  (soles); 
those  having  do  in  the  sing,  romi  the  plural  either  in  desoTindes 
according  to  the  etymology :  thus  odo  (canem)  makes  edes,  but  ra^o 
makes  raifies.  As  regards  the  pronoun,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  non-etymological  forms  of  the  personal  mim  and  of  the  feminine 
possessive  minha,  where  the  second  nhas  been  brought  in  by  the 
initial  nasal.  Portuguese  conjugation  has  more  that  is  interesting. 
In  the  personal  suffixes  the  forms  of  the  2d  pers.  pL  in  odes,  edes, 
ides  lost  the  d  in  the  15th  century,  and  have  now  become  aw,  eis,  is 
through  the  intermediate  forms  a«s,  ees,  eis.  The  form  in  des  has 
persisted  only  in  those  verbs  where  it  was  protected  by  the  con- 
sonants n  or  r  preceding  it :  pondes,  Undes,  vindes,  amardes,  and  also 
no  doubt  in  some  forms  of  the  present  of  the  imperative,  where  Uie 
theme  has  been  reduced  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  consonant  and  the  contraction  of  vowels:  ides,  eredes,  lodes, 
lEo.  Portuguese  is  the  only  Romance  language  which  possesses  a  per- 
sonal or  conjugated  infinitive :  amar,  amar-es,  arnar,  amar-mos, 
amar-des,  amarem ;  e.g.,  antes  de  sair-mos,  "before  we  go  out" 
Again,  Portuguese  alone  has  preserved  the  pluperfect  in  its  original 
meaning,  ao  that,  for  example,  amara  (amaveram)  signifies  not 
merely  as  elsewhere  "I  would  love,"  but  also  "1  had  loved."  The 
future  perfect,  retained  as  in  Castilian,  has  lost  ito  vowel  of  in- 
flexion in  the  1st  and  8d  pers.  sing,  and  consequently  becomes 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  infinitive  (amar,  render,  partir). 
Portuguese,  though  less  frequently  than  Castilian,  employs  ter 
(ten  ere)  as  an  auxiliary,  alongside  of  aver;  and  it  ahio  supplements 
the  use  of  ess  ere  with  sedere,  which  furnished  the  subj.  saa,  the 
imperative  ae,  sede,  the  gerundive  sendo,  the  participle  Hdo,  and 
some  other  tenses  in  the  old  language.  Among  the  peculiarities  of 
Portuguese  conjugation  may  be  mentioned— ^1)  the  assimilation 
of  the  8d  pers.  sing,  to  the  1st  itfstrong  perfects  {houve,  pude,  quiz, 
fez),  while  Castilian  has  hubs  and  hubo-,  (2)  the  imperfecta  punha, 
tinha,  vinha  (from  por,  Ur,  and  vir),  which  are  accented  on  the 
radical  in  oi-der  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the  n  {ponia  would  have  made 
poia),  and  which  substitute  u  and  i  for  o  and  e  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  present  subjunctive  (ponha,  Unha,  venha). 


€hUieian.^AlmoBt  all  the  phonetic  featons  which  distiiigiiiBli 
Portuguese  from  Castilian  are  possessed  by  Oallego  alaoi  Porta- 
gnese  and  Galician  even  now  are  practically  one  language,  and  still 
more  was  this  the  caae  formerly :  the  identity  of  the  two,  idioms 
would  become  still  more  obvious  if  the  ortho^phy  employed  by 
the  Galidans  were  more  strictly  plionetic,  end  if  oertain  transcrip- 
tions of  sounds  borrowed  from  the  grammar  of  the  official  langua^ 
(Castilian)  did  not  veil  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  dialect  It  la 
stated,  for  example,  that  Oallego  does  not  possess  nasal  diph- 
thongs ;  still  it  may  be  concedea  oncA  for  all  thst  such  a  word  as 
planus,  which  in  Galiciau  is  written  sometimes cAau  and  sometimes 
chan,  cannot  be  very  remote  from  the  Portuguese  nasal  pronuncia- 
tion ehao.  One  of  the  most  notable  differences  between  normal 
Portuguese  and  Oalician  is  the  substitution  of  the  turd  spirant 
in  place  of  the  sonant  spirant  for  the  Lat  j  before  all  vowels  and  g 
beiore  s  and  i:  xitez  (judicem).  Port  juiz;  amnio  (junetum). 
Port  junto ;  xente  (gentem),  Port  gente,  Jn  conju^tion  the 
peculiarities  of  Gallego  are  more  markdi ;  some  find  their  explana- 
tion within  the  dialect  itaelf,  others  seem  to  be  due  to  Castiliaa 
influence.  The  2d  persons  plural  have  still  their  old  form  odes, 
edes,  ides,  so  that  in  this  instance  it  would  seem  as  if  Gallegu  had 
been  arrested  in  ita  progress  while  Portugese  had  gone  on  pro- 
gressing ;  but  it  is  to  he  observed  that  with  these  full  forms  the 
grammarians  admit  contracted  forma  as  well :  As  (Port  ais),  4a 
(Port  eis),  is  (Port  is).  The  let  pers.  sing,  of  tiie  perfect  of 
conjugations  in  er  and  ir  has  come  to  be  complicated  by  a  nasal 
resonance  similar  to  tliat  which  we  find  in  the  Portuguese  mim ; 
we  have  vendin,  partin,  instead  of  vendi,  varti,  and  oy  analogy 
this  form  in  in  has  extended  itself  also  to  the  perfect  of  the  con- 
jugation in  ar,  tnd/alin,  gardin,  {or  falsi,  garaei  are  found.  The 
second  persons  of  the  same  tense  take  the  endings  ehe,  ehes  in  the 
singular  and  ehedes  in  the  plural :  falache  or  fawhes  (fabnlasti), 
fcklachedes  as  well  szfaldsUdes  (fabulastis),  bateehe  or  batiks,  pi. 
batestes  or  batechedes,  kc  Ti  (tibi)  having  given  ehe  in  Galician, 
we  nee  that/oZosti  has  become /a2acA«  by  a  phonetic  process.  The 
8d  pers.  sing,  of  strong  perfect  is  not  in  «  as  in  Portugese  (hauve, 
pode\  but  in  o  {hovho,  puido,  aoubo,  coubo,  &c ) ;  Castilian  inflaence 
may  be  traceable  here.  If  a  contemporary  grammarian,  Saoo  Aroe, 
is  to  be  trusted,  Oallego  would  form  an  absolute  exception  to  the 
law  of  Spanish  accentuation  in  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  indica- 
tive: /ato6dmM,/a/aMitf«;  batidmoBj  batiddes;  pjplidmos,  pididdes; 
and/alardmos^falarddes;  baterdmos,  baterddes;  pidirdnu>s,pidirddes. 
The  future  perfect  indicative  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  seem  to  be  accented  regularly :  faldremos,  /aid' 
semos.    The  important  question  is  worth  rarther  study  in  detalL 

Bttlioffropkf. —Oa  the  general  subject  the  only  books  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
Orammata  der  rcmanitchm  Spnehen  end  tlie  EtymologUeka  WSrUrbmek  of 
Diet.  1.  Catalax.  On  the  old  lanRunKe  see  lUnuel  Miltf  y  Foutansls,  At  tot 
Trotadom  tn  Espata,  Bsrcelons,  1861,  and  several  essays  by  the  same  antbor 
In  the  Revue  de»  Longuet  Romane$,  the  Jahrb.  /.  roman.  u.  engL  LUtratwr,  toL 
▼.,  and  the  Revista  UUtdriea  of  Barcelona ;  P.  Meyer  In  Romania ;  A.  MmbbUs 
in  the  introdnctlon  to  Die  Cat^atueche  wtetrUeke  VenioH  der  iifben  wtitem  MHaUr, 
Vienna,  1876 ;  and  Morel-Fatio  in  RomanUi,  For  modern  Catalan,  see  Ballot  j 
Torres,  OramtUiea  y  Apologia  de  la  Lingua  Catholana,  Barcelona,  1814 ;  A.  de 
Bofamll,  Estudioi^  Sittema  Oramatical  y  CrtetomeUia  de  la  Lengua  Cataiama, 
Barcelona,  1864  ;  and,  before  all,  Manuel  Wld  y  FonUnals.  Ettudioa  de  ' 
CattUana,  Barcelona,  1875.    Tlie  dialectic  Tarletles  of  Valencia  and  the  ~ 


have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  Invesiigated.  On  the  Catalan  of  Alghero  (Sardinia) 
there  Is  a  memoir  by  0.  MorxMl  in  the  Miuellamea  di  Filologia  dedteata  mtta 
Memoria  dei  Prof.  Caix  §  Canelto,  Florence,  1885.  9.  Cabtiuav.  Since  Dies's 
time  no  general  work  upon  Castilian  has  been  published,  with  (he  exocpCkm  of  a 
treatise  on  Spanish  **  doublets  "  by  Mme.  Carolina  Mlchaelis,  Studien  nr  remm 
ieehea  Wortuhdjifung,  Leipsic,  1876,  and  a  SpamiKhe  /^nxKhlekre,  by  Paul  FOntei; 
Berlin,  1880,  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  On  the  granimar  of  Old  CaatlUan 
the  remarkalile  articles  of  Cornn  in  Romania  most  be  consiOted.  Hitherto  the 
dialccta  have  received  but  little  attention.  For  Astnrian  there  is  a  Meeelom  de 
Poeeiaa  en  Diatedo  AUuriano,  published  at  Oviodo  in  1839,  and  some  lexieo- 
graphieal  iiotea  C'Apnntes  Lexlcograflcos  sobro  una  Rama  del  Dialecto  Astoriaao") 
by  G.  Lavcrde,  in  the  RewiUa  de  Aeturias  for  1879.  Navarrcse-An«oneso  has 
been  worked  at  by  Jerdiiimo  Borao,  IHceionario  de  Yertt  Aragoneeas,  M  ed., 
Saragossa,  1885,  and  Andalusian  has  been  very  scarcliingly  Investigated  by  11. 
Schnchaidt  In  Ztuhr.  f.  rom.  fhiM.,  vol.  v.  On  American-S|ianiBh  there  Is  an 
excellent  work  by  R.  J.  Cuervo,  Apuniacionee  Criiiea*  tobre  el  Lenguaje  Bogo- 
tano,  4th  ed.,  Chartres.  1885.  S.  PoRTt-ouaaa.  The  researches  of  Dies  have  bct-a 
followed  up  by  F.  Ado!pho  Coclho  in  two  works.  Iheoria  da  CoiOugagdo  em  Latim 
e  Portugues,  Lisbon,  1871,  and  Queetbet  da  Lingua  Portugueta,  1st  pt,  Oporle, 
1874.  MM.  Coma  and  Coelho  have  oontilbntcd  several  very  important  attldas 
in  Portuguese  to  the  pages  of  RomoHia.  For  Galician  Saco  Arce's  OramaUea 
Galtega,  Lugo,  1SG8,  and  A.  Fernandas  y  Morales's  Bnaagoe  Poetieoe  en  Diatedo 
Berciano,  with  introduction  and  glossary  by  Mariano  Cub^  y  Soler,  Leon,  1861, 
(A.M.-F,) 


ought  te  bo  oommlted. 


PART  IV.— LITERATURE. 


The  name  Spanish  is  now  generally  restricted  to  the 
literature  of  the  Castilian  tongue.  In  the  present  article 
it  is  taken  in  the  wider  sense  as  embracing  the  literature  of 
the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula,  with  the  exceptions  of  Por- 
tugal (q.v.)  and  of  Galicia,  the  latter  of  which  as  regards 
language  and  literature  belongs  to  the  Portuguese  domain. 
Spanish  literature  thus  considered  falls  into  two  divisions 
— Castilian  and  Catalan. 


I.  Castilian  LiTERATtmE. — Of  the  Castilian  texts  now 
extant  none  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  1 2th  century,  and 
very  probably  none  go  farther  back  than  1150.  That 
accepted  as  the  oldest — the  Mystery  of  the  Magian  Kings, 
as  it  is  rather  inappropriately  designated — is  a  fragment  of 
a  short  semi-liturgical  play  meant  to  be  acted  in  the  church 
of  Toledo  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany.  Manifestly  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Latin  ludi  represented  in  France  in  the  12th 
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edntmy,  the  Spanish  piece  cannot  ha^e  been  composed 
much  before  1150. 

The  great  national  hero  Rodrigo  Diai  de  Bivar  (died 
1099),  better  known  in  history  by  the  Arabic  surname 
of  the  Cm  (^.v.),  was  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue  lees 
than  a  cent]iry  after  hiii  death  in  two  poems,  neither  of 
which,  however,  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  entirety. 
The  first  eantar,  usually  entitled  P(»tm(i  del  Cid  since 
the  first  edition  by  Tomas  Antonio  Sanchez,  relates  in  its 
first  part  the  valiant  deeds  Ua  geHti)  of  the  Cid  subde> 
quent  to  his  quarrel  with  ICing  AlfouAO  VL ;  in  the 
second  the  capture  of  Valencia,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
hero  with  the  king,  and  the  marriage' of  his  daughters 
with  the  ''infantes"  of  Carrion;^  and  then  in  the  third 
the  treason  of  the  infantes,  the  vengeance  of  the  Cid,  and 
the  second  marriage  of  his  daughters  with  the  infantes  of 
Navarre  and  Aragon.  The  narrative  of  the  last  years  of 
the  Cid,  which  closes  this  third  part,  is  very  much  curtailed. 
Whilst  in  the  Poema  the  Cid  appears  as  the  loyal  vassal, 
faithful  to  his  king  and  deploring  the  necessity  of  separ- 
ating from  him,  the  Cid  of  the  second  poem,  Crdnica 
fimada  dei  Cid^  is  almost  a  rebel  and  at  least  a  refractory 
▼anal  who  dares  treat  his  sovereign  as  an  equal  The  por- 
tion of  the  Cr6mca  which  has  been  preserved  deals  in  the 
main  with  the  youth  (mocetladeM)  of  Bodrigo ;  it  contains 
the  primitive  version  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Count  Oomes 
de  Qormaz,  and  the  marriage  of  the  slayer  of  the  count 
with  Ximena,  his  daughter,  and  also  a  series  of  fabulous 
episodes,  such  as  the  6d's  journey  to  France  to  fight  with 
the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  ^  If  the  FoetAa  really 
belongs  to  the  12th  century,  some  doubt  attaches  to  the 
date  of  the  Cr6niea ;  it  wonld  seem  that  the  form  under 
which  thifl  latter  text  has  reached  us  is  more  recent  than 
that  of  the  Poetna,  but^  on  the  other  hand,  several  tradi- 
tions collected  by  the  author  bear  an  incontestable  stamp 
of  antiqaity.  The  versification  of  both  poems  is  very 
harbaroua,  the  metre  very  irregular.  Normally  this  great 
epic  measure  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  hemistichs  of 
iSTen  or  eight  syllables  each;  but  here  the  lines  some- 
times fall  short  of  this  number  and  sometimes  exceed  it. 
Instead  of  rhyme,  assonance  steadily  prevails  throughout ; 
the  strophes  follow  the  model  of  the  lawei  of  the  French 
ehantont  de  ged€j — ^that  is,  they  have  a  single  assonance 
and  vary  greatly  in  extent 

The  other  heroes  of  Spanish  history,  such  as  the  last 
Qothic  king  Roderick,  Bernardo  del  Ci^io,  the  infantes  of 
Lara,  have  not  gi?en  rise  to  long  poems ;  at  least  we  are 
acquainted  with  none  of  which  they  are  the  subject  Still 
some  may  have  existed;  and  in  fact  the  frequent  allusions 
in  the  chronicle  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  (13th  century)  to  the 
narratives  of  the  jvglartt  suggest  that  Castilian  heroic 
poetry  was  richer  than  the  scarcity  of  the  monuments  still 
extant  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Fernan  Gonsalez,  first 
independent  count  of  Castile  (10th  century),  has  alone 
been  celebrated  in  a  poem  of  the  13th  century,  composed 
in  single-rhyme  quatrains. 

With  the  heroic  poetry  which  takes  its  themes  from 
the  national  history  and  legends,  there  grew  up  in  the 
13th  century  a  religious  and  didactic  poetry,  the  most 
eminent  representative  of  which  is  Gonzalo  de  Berceo 
(1198-1268).  This  poet,  bom  at  Berceo  in  the  province 
of  Logrono^  composed  several  lives  of  Spanish  saints  (St 
Domingo  de  Silos,  St  Millan  de  la  Cogulla,  St  Oria),  and 
also  devotional  poems,  such  as  the  Mirades  and  the 
Praita  of  the  Virgin,  and  some  religious  hymns.  Berceo 
names  hu  poems  prota,  decir,  dictado,  indicating  thereby 
that  he  intended  them  to  be  read  and  recited,  not  sung 
hke  the  eantaree.      They  are  written  in  single-rhyme 
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quatrains  and  in  verses  of  twelve  to  fourteen  syllables! 
according  as  the  ending  of  each  hemistich  is  masculine 
or  feminine.  In  the  same  kind  of  versification  were 
composed,  also  in  the  Idth  century,  two  long  poems,  ^-one 
on  Alexander  the  Great,  the  other  on  Apollonins  of  Tyre, 
— after  Latin  and  French  sources.  The  author  of  the  firnt 
of  these  poems  contrasts  his  system  of  versification,  which 
he  calls  metier  de  c/erecia,  with  the  mesier  de.jogl*irin,  the 
one  of  the  heroic  ix)etry,  intended  to  be  sung,  and  declares 
that  this  single-rhyme  quatrain  (cf<r«o  riiiuiilo  per  la 
qttntlema  via)  consists  of  counted  syllables.  The  composer 
of  Appolcnio  calbi  this  same  versification  wiieva  maeetria. 
The  single-rhyme  quatrain,  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
French  poetry  of  the  12th  century  into  Castilian  literature, 
became  from  the  time  of  Berceo  and  the  Alexandre  and 
Appolonio  the  regular  form  in  Castilian  narrative  and 
didactic  poetry,  and  prevailed  down  to  the  close  of  the 
14th  century. 

To  the  13  th  century  seem  also  to  belong  a  Life  of  St 
Mary  the  Egyptian,  translated  from  the  French,  perhaps 
through  a  Provencal  version,  and  an  Adoratitm  of  Oie 
Three  Kinge,  in  verses  of  eight  or  nine  syllables  rhyming 
in  pairs  {aa,  56,  ce,  dec.),  as  weU  as  a  fragment  of  a  Debate 
between  Soul  and  Body,  in  verses  of  six  or  seven  syllables, 
evidently  an  imitation  of  one  of  those  mediieval  Latin 
poems  entitled  Bixa  Animi  et  Corporie.  Mention  may 
here  also  be  made  of  the  cantig<u  (*'  songs ")  of  Alfonso 
the  Wise  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  aJthough,  being  in  the 
Qalician  dialect,  these  properly  belong  to  the  history  of 
Portuguese  literature. 

The  14th  century  saw  the  birth  of  the  most  original 
medieval  Spanish  poet  Juan  Ruis  (1300-1350),  arch- 
priest  of  Hita  (near  Guadalajara),  has  left  us  a  poem  of 
rather  irregular  composition,  in  which,  while  repz^ucing 
apologues  translated  from  the  Latin  or  French  fabulists, 
and  extracts  from  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  or  from  a  poem 
entitled  PamphUue  de  Awore,  or,  lastly,  trom  fabliaux  and 
dUt,  such  as  the  Bataille  de  Kuretine  et  de  Cltanutge,  the 
author  frequently  gives  way  to  hi<ft  own  inspiration.  Ruis 
celebrates  love  and  woman  ;  his  book  is  of  l^teti  amor,  that 
is,  he  shows  by  his  own  experience  and  the  example  of  the 
authors  whom  he  follows  how  a  man  ought  to  set  to  work 
to  be  a  successful  lover.  The  character  of  the  female 
go-between,  named  "  Trota-Conventos,"  here  plays  an  im- 
portant part ;  it  was  suggested  to  Ruiz  by  the  PamphUue, 
but  he  has  greatly  strengthened  the  characteristics  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Celestina  of  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  By  way  of  precaution,  the  author  repre- 
sents himself  as  one  who  has  survived  his  illusions,  and 
maintains  that  carnal  love  {loco  amor)  must  in  the  long  run 
give  place  to  divine  love ;  but'  this  stratum  of  devotion  is 
a  thin  one  and  ought  not  to  disguise  the  real  character  of 
the  work.  His  fom  of  versification  is  the  single-rhyme 
quatrain  in  the  narrative  portions;  as  to  the  "songs" 
(eafUigae)  which  sometimes  interrupt  the  narrative,  and  of 
which  the  most  successful  are  a  "  song  of  scholars  "  and  a 
''song  of  the  blind,**  their  rhythm  is  different  and  much 
more  varied.  The  Rimado  de  Palacio  of  the  grand  chan- 
cellor of  Castile,  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala  (1332-1407),  does 
not  exclusively  refer  to  court  life ;  the  author  takes  up  all 
classes  of  laymen  and  churchmen,  whose  vices  he  depicts 
in  jocular  style.  Amid  the  tirades  of  this  long  moral  poem 
there  occur  occasionally  some  eantaree  or  even  deeiree  in 
strophes  of  eight  lines  of  twelve  syllables.  Akin  to  this 
Rimado  de  Palacio  are  the  Proverbioe  Moratee  of  the  Jew 
Santob  (Shemtob)  of  Carrion,  dedicated  to  King  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  who  reigned  from  1350  to  1369,  as  weU  as  the 
General  Dance  of  J)eath  and  a  new  version  of  the  Debate 
between  Soul  and  Body,  both  in  eight-line  strophes  of  arte 
mayor  (verses  of  twelve  syllables),  and  both  imitations  of 
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French  originak.  The  14th  centory  also  produced  a  long 
historical  compositioQ  in  verse,  the  Rhymed  Chrohide  of 
Alfonao  XL  (died  1350),  by  Bodrigo  Yanes,  important 
fragments  of  which  have  come  down  to  na ;  tiie  versifica- 
tion of  this  chronicle  is  similar  to  that  of  Santoh's  Frcverhe 
(strophes  of  fonr  octosyllabic  verses  rhyming  dbab). 

The  word  romance  not  only  signifies  in  Spain,  as  in 
other  Komanio  countries,  the  vnlgar  tongne,  but  al»>  bears 
the  special  meaning  of  a  short  epic  narrative  poem  (historic 
ballad)  or,  at  a  later  date,  a  short  lyric  poem.  As  regGnrds 
the  form,  the  "romance"  (Spanish  el  romance,  in  contrast 
to  French,  ikc.,  la  romance)  is  a  composition  in  long  verses 
of  fourteen  syUablea  ending  with  one  rhyme,  or  assonance, 
which  have  been  generally,  bnt  wrongly,  divided  into  two 
short  lines,  the  first  of  which,  naturally,  is  rhymeless.  This 
being  the  form  of  the  romance  verse,  the  Cr6niied  rimada 
del  Cidf  and  even  the  Poema  (though  in  this  case  the  in- 
fluence of  >  the  French  alexandrines  is  perceptible),  might 
be  considered  as-a  series  of  romances  tagged  on  one  after 
the  other ;  and  in  fact  several  of  the  old  romances  of  the 
Cid,  which  form  each  an  independent  whole  and  have  been 
printed  as  separate  poems  in  the  16  th  century,  are  partly 
to  be  found  in  the  CrdniccL  Other  romancee^  notably 
those  dealing  with  the  heroes  of  the  Carlovingian  epic,  so 
popular  in  Spain,  or  with  the  heroes  which  Spanish  patriot- 
ism opposed  at  a  certain  period  to  the  French  paladins,— *- 
as,  for  example,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  the  TvrdX  and  the 
conqueror  of  Boland  in  Castilian  tradition, — seem  to  be 
portions  severed  from  those  eantares  de  gesta  composed  by 
jufflares  of  which  Alfonso  X.  makes  mention.  It  is  only 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  and  especially  during  the 
16^,  that  the  romances,  which  had  previously  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  by  song  and  recitation,  began  to  be  written 
down  and  afterwards  to  be  printed,  at  first  on  broadsheets 
(jplieaot  nuUoe)  and  subsequently  in  collections  (rcman- 
eerot),  either  general,  in  which  romances  of  very  different 
date,  character,  and  subject  are  mixed  up^  or  restricted  to 
a  single  historical  or  legendary  episode  or  to  a  single  per- 
sonage (for  example,  the  Bomaneero  del  Cid).  In  those 
collections  the  epic  verse  is  always  regarded  as  octosyllabic 
and  printed  as  such ;  occasionally  certain  editions  divide 
tiie  romance  into  strophes  of  four  verses  {euarUtae), 

King  Alfonso  X.  (died  1284),  under  whose  patronage 
were  published  the  memorable  code  entitled  Lae  SieU 
Partidae  and  great  scientific  compilations,  such  as  the 
LibroB  de  Aetronomia  and  the  Lapidario,  was  also  the 
founder  of  Spanish  historiography  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  CrMca  General^  composed  under  his  direction,  con- 
siBts  of  two  dbtinct  parts:  the  one  treats  of  universal 
history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  {La  General  %  Grani  ffietoria),  the 
other  exclusively  of  the  national  history  {La  CrOnica  6 
Historia  de  Eepa^)  down  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
IIL  (1252),  father  of  Alfonso.  The  main  sources  of  the 
Cr6nica  General  are  two  Spanish  chroniclers  of  the  13  th 
century, — Lucas  of  Tuy  and  Rodriguez  of  Toledo, — ^who 
wrote  in  Latin,  but  whose  works  were  early  translated 
into  the  vernacular.  In  the  HuAoria  de  JSepaAa  of 
Alfonso  X.,  which  has  collected  many  legends  and  which 
occasionally  refers  to  the  songs  of  the  juglaree  (for  the 
purpose,  however,  of  refuting  them),  the  narrative  relating 
to  the  Cid  is  partly  based  on  an  Arabic  text  This  portion 
has  frequently  been  printed  by  itself,  under  the  title  of 
Cr^ica  dd  Cid,  Alfonso's  example  bore  fruit  In  the 
14th  century  we  find  another  Cr6niea  General  de  Eepalia 
or  de  CcutiUOf  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  first  and 
embracing  the  years  1030-1312 ;  next,  the  Grant  Cr6niea 
de  Espafia  and  the  Grani  Cr6nica  de  lo§  Conqueridoree, 
compiled  by  command  of  the  grandmaster  of  the  order  of 
Bt  John  of  Jerusalem,  Juan  Fernandez  de  Heredia,  about 


139^.  Special  dironieles  of  «adi  king  of  Cutile  were  soon 
written.  Our  information  is  at  fault  in  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  the  chronicles  of  Alfonso  X.,  Sancho  IV., 
Ferdinand  IT.,  and  Alfonso  XL  ;  but  the  fonr  following 
reigns — those  of  Pedro  L,  Henry  II.,  Johu  L,  and  Henry 
III. — were  dealt  with  by  Pedro  Ix>pez  de  Ayala,  and 
here  we  can  recognize  the  man  of  literary  culture^  who  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  for  the  form 
of  the  narrative  becomes  freer  and  more  personal  and  the 
style  rises  with  the  thought  Several  authors  had  a  hand 
in  the  chronicle  of  John  IL,  but  the  final  redaction  was 
by  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman.  The  sad  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  was  related  by  Diego  Enriquez  del  Castillo  and 
Alfonao  de  Palencia,  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Fernando  del  Fulgar 
and  Andrte  Bemaldes.  Along  with  those  royal  chronicles 
must  be  mentioned  some  biographies  of  important  persons. 
Thus  in  the  15th  century  the  chronicle  of  Pedro  Nino^ 
count  of  Buelna  (1379-1452),  by  Gntierre  Dies  de  Gamez ; 
that  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  constable  of  Castile  (died  1453) ; 
also  a  very  curious  book  of  travels,  the  narrative  of  the 
embassy  sent  by  Henry  IIL  of  Castile  to  Timur  in  1403, 
written  by  the  head  of  the  mission.  Buy  Gonales  de 
Clavuo  {q.v.). 

The  other  productions  of  Castilian  prose  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  are  for  the  most  part  didactic  and  senten- 
tious compositions,  which,  however,  contain  illustrations  or 
tales  of  Eastern  origin.  The  Spanish  translation  of  KalUa 
and  DimnOj  made  direct  from  an  Arabic  text,  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  romance  of  the 
Seven  Sagee  {Sindibad),  published  under  the  title  of  En- 
gafioe  %  Aeiayamientoe  de  lae  Mugeree,  must  be  referred 
to  almost  the  same  period.  From  the  second  half  of  the 
13th  century  the  collections  of  sentences,  dite,  apologues, 
and  moral  tales  become  very  numerous :  first  of  alL  ver- 
sions of  the  Secrehim  Secrelorum,  attributed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  Aristotle,  one  of  which  is  entitled  Poridat  de  lot 
Poridadee,  next  the  Pivverlnoe  Buen^j  the  Bocadoe  de 
Oro  or  Ltln^  de  Bonium,  Bey  de  Persia,  the  Libro  de  he 
Gatoe,  which  is  derived  from  the  yarroHonee  of  Eudes  of 
Cheriton.  But  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Libro  de  loe 
Casligot  y  Documentoe  of  King  Sancho  IV.  (died  1295), 
who  also  composed  a  LueidariOf  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  of 
theology,  morals,  and  natural  history.  It  was  during  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century  that  the  nephew  of  Alfonso 
X.,  the  infant  Juan  Manuel  (1282-1349),  wrote  those 
various  works  which  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  medi- 
aeval Spanish  prose  writei-s.  The  best  known  is  the 
collection  of  tales,  many  of  them  borrowed  from  Oriental 
sources,  entitled  El  Conde  Lueanor ;  but  besides  this  con- 
tribution to  light  literature  he  wrote  graver  and  more 
specially  instructive  works,  notably  the  L^ro  de  loe  Ettadot 
or  Libro  del  In/ante,  a  kind  of  manual  of  education, 
domestic  economy,  and  politics ;  the  Libro  del  Cahallero  i 
del  Eseudero,  a  practical  treatise  on  chivalry  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  work  of  Baymond  Lully  on  the  same  subject 
Unfortunately  Juan  Manuel's  poems,  which  he  had  col- 
lected in  a  Libro  de  lae  Caniigas  or  de  loe  Cantaree,  have 
been  lost  The  knowledge  of  antiquity,  previously  so  poor 
and  vague,  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  14th  century. 
It  was  thought  desirable  to  learn  more  about  certain  epi- 
sodes of  ancient  history,  such  as  the  War  of  Troy,  and 
therefore  the  poem  on  that  subject  by  the  Frenchman 
Benott  de  Sainte-More  and  the  Latin  narrative  of  Guido 
de  Columna  were  both  translated.  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala 
translated  or  caused  to  be  translated  Pierre  Bersuire's 
French  version  of  Livy,  Boetins,  and  varioua  writings  of 
Isidore  of  Seville  and  Boccaocia 

While  the  Carlovingian  cycle  is  mainly  represented  uk 
Spain  by  romances,  of  which  the  oldest  seem  to  be  frag- 
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meats  of  lost  poemi  of  the  Jupiarei,  the  British  <jcIb 
(Lancelot,  Tristram,  Merlin,  Ac.)  is  represented  almost 
ezdnsiyely  by  works  in  prose  (compore  Romakcb).  Those 
narratives  are  known,  it  is  tnie,  only  by  15th  and  16th 
century  editions  in  which  they  have  been  more  or  leas 
modified  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  time,  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  that  books  such  as  Jffl  Bcdadro  del  Sahio 
Merlin  and  Xa  Dananda  del  Sancio  Grial  (1515)  presup- 
pose a  considerable  antecedent  literature  of  which  they 
are  only  the  afterglow.  The  principal  French  romances 
of  the  Round  Table  were  translated  and  imitated  in  Spain 
and  in  Portugal  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
century  at  least ;  of  that  there  is  no  doubt  And,  even 
if  there  was  not  on  this  point  satisfactory  testimony,  the 
prodigious  development  in  Spanish  literature  of  the  cdba- 
Ueriat  or  "book  of  chivalry,"  incontrovertibly  derived 
from  fictions  of  British  origin,  is  proof  enough  that  the 
Spaniards  have  at  an  early  date  been  familiarised  with 
this  romance  from  France.  The  first  book  which  begins 
the  series  of  strictly  Spanish  caballerias  is  the  Amadi$  d€ 
Gaula  (%,€.,  of  Wales,  not  France).  We  know  the  AmadU 
only  by  the  version  made  about  1480  in  four  books  by 
Qarci  Ordofiez  de  Montalvo  (the  oldest  edition  extant  is 
dated  1508),  but  the  work  in  its  original  form  (three 
books),  already  widely  distributed  and  celebrated  by 
▼arious  Castilian  poets  from  about  1350,  must  have  been 
composed  at  the  latest  v"^  the  second  third  of  the  14th 
century.  A  few  rather  \ague  hints  and  certain  senti- 
mental considerations  lead  one  to  seek  for  the  unknown 
ai:;;hor  of  the  first  Amadu  in  Portugal,  where  the 
romances  of  the  Bound  Table  were  even  more  highly 
appreciated  than  in  Spain,  and  where  they  have  exercised 
a  deeper  influence  on  the  national  literature.  To  Mont- 
alvo, however;  falls  the  honour  of  having  preserved  the 
book  by  republishing  it;  he  only  made  the  mistake  of 
diluting  the  original  text  too  much  and  of  adding  a 
poor  continuation,  L<u  Sergcti'de  Espiandian.  Allied  to 
Montalvo's  AmadU  with  its  Espiandian  appendage  are  the 
/>of»  Fhrimndo  and  the  Luuarte  de  Orecia,  the  Amadia 
de  Greeia,  the  D<m  FUruel  de  Niquea^  ^,  which  form 
what  Cervantes  called  the  *'Amadis  sect"  Along  with 
the  Amadises  range  the  Palmerines,  'the  most  celebrated 
of  which  are  the  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Primaieon^  and 
the  Palmerin  de  Inglaierrcu  None  of  those  eahaUeriac 
inspired  by  the  Amadie  were  printed  or  even  written  before 
the  16th  century;  and  they  bear  in  language  and  style  the 
stamp  of  that  period ;  but  they  cannot  be  separated  from 
their  mediaeval  model,  the  spirit  of  which  they  have  pre- 
served intact  Among  the  oabcUleriaa  we  may  also  class 
some  narratives  belonging  to  the  Cariovingian  epic, — the 
Mietcria  del  Emperador  Carlomagno  y  de  los  Doee  Paree^  a 
▼ery  popular  version  still  reprinted  of  the  French  romance 
of  Fterx^nxu,  the  Eep^  de  Caballeriaay  into  which  has 
passed  a  large  part  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo, 
the  Hietoria  de  la  Reina  Sibilla,  Ac, 

The  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  or,  what  comes 
almost  to  the  same  thing,  the  reign  of  John  IL  of  Castile 
(1407-1454),  is  as  regards  its  literature  characterized  by 
three  facts  ~(1)  by  the  development  of  a  court  poetry, 
artificial  and  pretentious ;  (2)  by  the  influence  of  Italian 
literature  on  (>uBtilian  prose  and  poetry,  'the  imitation  of 
Boccaccio  and  Dante,  especially  of  the  latter,  which  intro- 
duced into  Spain  a  liking  for  allegory ;  and  (3)  by  more 
assiduous  intercourse  with  antiquity — a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  Latin  writers  who  had  been  brought  to  the  front 
by  the  Italian  renaissance.  After  the  example  of  the  Pro- 
vencals, whose  literary  doctrines  had  made  their  way  into 
Oastile  through  Portugal  and  Catalonia,  poetry  is  now 
styled  the  arte  de  trobar.  The  arte  de  trchar  is  strictly 
**  court"  poetry,  which  consists  in  short  pieces  of  rather 


complicated  versification, — love  plaints,  debates,  questions, 
and  repartees,  motes  with  their  ^/o«7«,  burlesque  and  satirical 
songs, — a  poetry  wholly  "occasional)"  and  which  when 
separated  from  its  natural  environment  loses  great  part  of 
its  charm.     In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  thotw 
pieces  they  must  be  read  in  the  collections  made  by  the 
poets  of  the  time,  and  the  one  must  be  brought  to  tiirow 
light  on  the  other.     The  most  celebrated  caficionero  of  the 
15  th  century  is  that  compiled  for  the  amusement  of  his 
sovereign  by  Alfonso  de  Baena  (who  has  not  designated  him- 
self a  Jew,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  iroi^jadino  attached 
to  his  name  in  the  preface  being  nothing  but  indino)',  it  i\ 
so  to  say,  the  official  collection  of  the  poetic  court  of  John 
IL,  although  it  also  contains  some  pieces  by  poets  of  earlier 
date.     After  Baena's   collection  may  be  mentioned  the 
CancUmero  de  Stufiiga^  which  contains  the  Castilian  poems 
of  the  trobadores  who  followed  Alfonso  Y.  of  Aragon  to 
Naples.     Those  eancionef^oe^  consisting  of  the  productions 
of  a  society,  a  group,  were  succeeded  by  collections  of  a 
more  general  character  in  which  versifiers  of  very  different 
periods  and  localities  are  jumbled  together,  the  piecea 
being  classed  simply  according  to  their  type.    The  earliest 
Cancionero  General  is  that  compiled  by  Juan  Femandes 
de  Constantina,  which  appears  to  have  issued  from  the 
Valencia  press  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  16th  century ; 
the  second,  much  better  known,  was  pnbHshed  for  the  first 
time  at  Valencia  in  1511 ;  its  editor  was  called  Fernando 
del  Castilla     The  other  poetic  school  of  the  15  th  century, 
which  claims  to  be  specially  related  to  the  Italians,  had  as 
its  leaders  Juan  de  Mena  (1411-1456),  author  of  the  CQr<h 
naeion  and  the  Lahirinto  or  L<u  Treaenku  fa  long  poem 
so  called  because  of  the  number  of  stanzas  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme,  were  to  compose  it),  and  the  marquis 
of  Santillana,  D.  liLigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza  (1398-U58), 
who  in  his  sonnets  was  the  first  to  imitate  the  structure  of 
the  ItBkhiUiendecasillabo.    Along  with  those  two^  who  may 
be  designated  poetaSf  in  distinction  from  the  decidoree  and 
the  irciadoree  of  the  cancioneroe,  must  be  ranked  Francisco 
Imperial,  a  Genoese    by  descent,  who  also  helped  to 
acclimatize  in  Spain  the  forms  of  Italian  poetry.     The 
marquis  of  Santillana  occupies  a  considerable  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  15th  century,  not  only  by  reason  of  his 
poems,  but  quite  as'much  if  not  more  through  the  support 
he  afforded  to  all  the  writers  of  his  time,  and  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and  to  the  labours  of 
translators  who  at  his  request  turned  Virgil,  Ovid,  Seneca, 
Ac,  into  Castilian.     He  himself  was  not  acquainted  with 
Latin ;  but  the  generous  efforts  he  made  to  stir  up  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  learn  it  have  justly  procured  him 
the  title  of  father  of  Spanish  humanism.     That  he  had  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  national  literature  and  of  the 
literatures  of  France  and  Italy  he  has  shown  in  the  preface 
to  his  works,  which  is  a  sort  of  are  poetica  as  well  as  an 
historical  exposition  of  the  kinds  of  poetry  cultivated  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  S»pamards  and  the  neighbouring  nations. . 
With    the  exception    of    the    chronicles    and    some 
eaccUeriaOy  the  prose  of  the  15th  century  contains  nothir  7 
very  striking.     The  translation  of  Virgil  by  Enrique  de 
Viliena  (died  1434)  is  very  clumsy  and  shows  no  advance 
on  the  versions  of  Latin  authors  made  in  the  previous 
century ;  better  worth  reading  is  the  Trcbc^  de  Heretdea, 
a  whimsical  production  but  with  some  savour  in  its  style. 
A  curious  and  amusing  book,  full  of  details  about  Spanish 
manners,  is  the  CorhaaAo  of  the  archpriest  of  Tabvera, 
Alonso  Martinez  de  Toledo^  chaplain  to  King  John  IL ; 
the,  Corb'icho  belongs  to  the  numerous  family  of  oatiree 
against  women,  and  its  title  ("The  Lash"  or  "Whip") 
borrowed  from  a  work  of  Boccaccio's,  with  which  it  has 
otherwise  nothing  akin,  correctly  bdicates  that  he  has 
not  spared  thenu 
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The  ancient  liturgical  Spaniah  theatre  is  known  to  ns 
only  by  fragments  of  the  play  of  the  Mcigian  Kings^  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made;  but  certain 
regnlations  of  the  code  of  the  SieU  Fartidas  (compiled  be- 
tween 1252  and  1257)  prove  that  this  theatre  existed,  and 
that  at  the  great  festivals,  such  as  Christmas,  Epiphany, 
and  Easter,  dramatic  representations  were'  given  in 
church.  These  representations,  originally  a  mere  com- 
mentary on  the  liturgy,  grew  more  complicated  in  course 
of  time ;  they  were  gradually  adulterated  with  buffoonery, 
which  frequently  brought  down  the  censure  of  the  clergy. 
Alfonso  the  Wise  even  thought  it  necessary  formally  to 
forbid  the  '*  clerks ''  playing  juepos  de  escartUoa^  and  per- 
mitted in  the  sanctuary  only  dramas  destined  to  commem- 
orate the  principal  episodes  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Of-  all 
the  church  festivals,  the  most  popular  in  Spain  was  that 
of  Corpus  Christl,  instituted  by  Urban  lY.  in  1264.  At 
an  early  date  was  introduced  the  custom  of  accompanying 
the  celebration  of  this  festival  with  dramatic  representa- 
tions intended  to  explain  to  the  faithful'  the  Eucharistic 
mystery.  Those  dramas,  called  antos  iaeramerUaUt,  ac- 
quired more  and  more  importance ;  in  the  17th  century, 
with  Calderon,  they  become  grand  allegorical  pieces, 
regular  theological  dissertations  in  the  form  of  dramas. 
To  the  auto  tacramental  corresponds  the  auto  al  nacimieniOy 
or  drama  of  the  Nativity.  The  secular  theatre  is  in  Spain 
as  elsewhere  a  product  of  the  religious  theatre.  Expelled 
from  the  churdi,  the  jim^os  de  e9oamio9  took  possession  of 
the  public  squares  and  there  obtained  a  free  development ; 
they  cease  to  be  a  mere  travesty  of  dogma  to  become  a 
separate  type,  a  drama  whose  movement  is  no  longer 
determined  by  the  liturgy,  and  whose  actors  are  bor- 
rowed from  real  life  in  Spanish  society.  This  new  theatre 
starts  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century  with  the  little 
pastoral  pieces  of  Juan  del  Encina  (died  1534),  which, 
after  Virgil's  example,  he  caUs  eglogas,  Qenuine  shep- 
herds, clumsy,  rude,  and  long-haired  (melmudot)^  are 
the  interlocutors  of  those  bucolics,  into  which  are  also 
sometimes  introduced  students,  and  even,  by  Lucas 
Fernandez,  a  contemporary  and  pupil  of  Encina's,  gen- 
tlemen (eabalUroa)  and  soldiers.  A  book  which,  strictly 
speaking,  does  not  belong  to  the  theatre,  the  Tragicomedia 
de  Calixto  y  Melibea,  by  Fernando  de  Bojaa^  much  better 
known  as  La  Celeatina,  and  dating  from  about  1492, 
caused  the  new  theati^,  still  so  childiSi  in  the  attempts  of 
the  school  *of  Encina,  to  make  a  gigantic  step  onwards. 
The  history  of  two  lovers,  who  are  brought  together  by  a 
go-between  (Celestina),  and  who  after  various  vicissitudes 
ultimately  commit  suicide, — this  astonishing  novel  taught 
the  Spaniards  the  art  of  dialogue,  and  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  persons  of  all  classes  of  society  (particularly  the 
lowest)  spea£ing  in  harmony  with  their  natural  surround- 
ings, thinking  and  acting  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
dition of  life.  The  progress  caused  by  the  Celestina  may 
be  estimated  by  means  of  the  Fropaladia  of  Bartolom^ 
Torres  Naharro  (Naples,  1517),  a  collection  of  pieces 
represented  at  Itome  in  presence  of  Leo  X.  and  distri- 
buted by  their  author  into  two  grovL^—comedias  a  noticiay 
those  treating  of  things  really  known  and  seen,  and 
comedian  a  fantatiaf  those  bringing  fictions  on  the  stage, 
though  it  may  be  with  the  appearance  of  reality.  The 
most  interesting,  if  not  the  best  composed,  are  the  oomedia 
eoldadeaea^  depicting  to  the  life  the  Spanish  man-at-arms 
of  the  time,  and  the  comedia  tiiularia,  a  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  menials  of  the  pontifical  court  Torres 
Naharro  is  the  first  Spaniard  who  borrowed  from  France 
the  division  of  the  play  into  ''days"  (joniadae);  shortly 
after  Naharro  we  find  the  comedy  of  manners  in  Lope  de 
Rueda,  goldbeater  of  Seville  (died  about  1566),  whose 
dramatic  work  is  composed  of  regular  comedies  constructed 


on  the  model  of  Naharro  and  Italian  authors  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16  th  century,  and  also  of  little  pieces  intendod 
for  performance  in  the  intervals  between  the  larger  plays 
{eniremeeea  and  pasos),  some  of  which,  such  as  £1  Con- 
vidado,  El  Rufian  Ccharde,  Las  Aceiinnas^  are  storehouses 
of  sprightliness  and  wit.  Some  of  Naliarro's  and  espe- 
cially of  Rueda*s  pieces  have  already  the  character  of  the 
comedy  of  intrigue,  which  is  emphatically  the  type  of  the 
classic  stage.  But  to  reach  Lope  de  Vega  the  Spanish 
stage  had  to  be  enlarged  in  relation  to  national  history. 
A  poet  of  Seville,  Juan  de  la  Cueva  (born  about  1550), 
first  brought  on  the  boards  subjects  such  as  the  exploits 
of  the  Old,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  others,  which  had 
previously  been  treated  of  only  in  the  '*  romances."  To  a 
poet  called  Berrio^  of  whose  work  nothing  has  been  pre- 
served, are  attributed  the  coniediae  of  Moors  and  Christians, 
in  which  were  represented  famous  episodes  of  the  age-long 
struggle  against  the  infidel.  And  it  is  at  this  period  that 
Cervantes  (1585)  experimented  in  the  dramatic  line;  in 
his  Tratoi  de  Argel  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  galley-life, 
painful  recollections  of  his  long  captivity  in  Algiers. 
There  is  no  need  to  linger  over  certain  attempts  at 
tragedy  of  the  ancient  type  by  Qeronimo  Bermudez 
(bom  1530),  Crist6bal  de  Virues  (born  about  1550), 
Lupercio  Leonardo  Argensola  (1562-1613),  kc,,  the  only 
successful  specimen  of  which  is  the  Numaneia  of  Cer- 
vantes ;  these  works  in  fact,  cold  and  manneristic,  mere 
exercises  in  style  and  versification,  remained  without 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  Spanish  stage.  The 
pre-classio  period  of  this  stage  is,  as  regards  dramatic 
form,  one  of  indecision.  Some  write~  in  prose,  like 
Rueda;  others,  like  Naharro,  show  a  preference  for  the 
redondiUae  of  popular  poetry ;  and  there  are  those  again 
who,  to  elevate  the  style  of  the  stage,  versify  in  hendeca- 
syllabics.  Hesitation  is  also  evident  as  to  the  mode  of 
cQviding  the  drama.  At  first  a  division  into  five  acta, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  is  adopted,  and  this  is 
still  followed  by  Cervantes  in  his  first  pieces ;  then  Juan 
de  la  Cueva  reduced  the  five  acts  to  four,  and  in  this  he 
is  imitated  by  most  of  the  poets  to  the  dose  of  the  16  th 
century  (Lope  de  Vega  himself  in  his  youth  composed 
pieces  in  four  acts).  It  was  only  at  this  time  that  the 
custom  which  is  still  maintained  of  dividing  all  dramatic 
works  into  three  acts  or  days  was  introduced, — exception 
of  course  being  made  of  short  pieces  like  the  loa  (pro- 
logue), the  mtremesy  the  jdoso,  the  haUe  (different  kinds  of 
entr'acte). 

The  golden  age  of  Spanish  literature,  as  it  is  called, 
belongs  to  the  16th  and  the  17th  centuries,  extending 
approximately  from  1550  to  1650.  Previous  to  the  reign 
of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  there  eidsts,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  a  Castilian  literature,  not  very  self-reliant  and 
largely  influenced  by  imitation  first  of  France  and  then  of 
Italy  >  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile, 
and  afterwards  the  advent  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  the 
king  of  Spain's  election  as  emperor,  proved  the  creation 
at  once  of  the  political  unity  of  Spain  and  of  Spanish 
literature.  After  the  death  of  Philip  lY.  (1665)  this  fair- 
shining  light  went  out ;  the  nation,  exhausted  by  distant 
expeditions,  the  colonisation  of  America,  Continental  wars, 
and  bad  administration,  produced  nothing;  its  literary 
genius  sank  in  the  genend  decline,  and  Spain  is  destined 
ere  long  to  be  subjected  again  to  tiie  influence  of  France, 
to  which  she  had  submitted  during  ail  the  first  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the 
literature  is  eminently  national  Of  course  all  is  not 
equally  original,  and  in  certain  kinds  of  literature  the 
Spaniards  continue  to  seek  models  abroad. 

Lyric  poetry,  especially  that  of  the  highest  order,  is 
always  inspired  by  the  Italian  masters.    An  irresistible 
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tendency  leads  the  Spaniali  poeta  to  rhyme  in  hendeca- 
syUabicB^as  the  marquis  of  Santillana  had  formerly  done, 
though  his  attempts  had  fallen  into  oblivion — ^and  to  group 
their  verses  in  tercets,  octaves,  sonnets,  and  eancuhM 
(cantont),  Qarcilaso  de  la  Vega  (1503-1636),  Juan 
fioecan  (1493^  1550),  and  Diego  de  Mendoza  (1503- 
1575)  are  the  recognized  chiefs  of  the  school  a/  Ualieo  modo, 
and  to  them  belongs  the  honour  of  having  successfully 
transplanted  to  Spain  those  different  forms  of  verse,  and  of 
having  enriched  and  improved  the  poetic  language  of  their 
country.  The  few  uncouthnesses  of  which  Mendoza  and 
Boecan  more  especially  are  guUty  (such  as  certain  faults  of 
rhythmic  accentuation)  were  corrected  by  their  disciples 
Qutierre  de  Cetina,  Gregorio  Silvestre,  Hernando  de 
Acufia^  by  the  poets  of  &e  so-called  school  of  Seville, 
headed  by  Fernando  de  Herrera  (died  1597),  and  also  by 
those  of  the  rival  school  of  Salamanca,  rendered  famous 
mainly  by  the  inspired  poetry  of  Fr.  Luis  de  Leon 
( 1 528kl  591).  Against  those  innovators  the  poets  faithful 
to  the  old  Castilian  manner,  the  rhymers  of  redondUias  and 
romances,  hold  their  own ;  under  the  direction  of  Crist6bal 
de  Osstillejo  (1556)  they  carry  on  a  fierce  war  of  the  pen 
against  the  "  Petrarchists.''  But  by  the  last  third  of  the 
16th  century  the  triumph  of  the  new  Italian  school  is 
assured,  and  no  one  any  longer  thinks  of  reproaching  it  for 
its  foreign  flavour.  Only  a  sort  of  schism  is  effected  from 
that  period  between  the  higher  poetry  and  the  other 
varieties:  the  former  employs  only  the  hendecasyUabic 
and  the  heptasyllabie  (qu^frado),  while  the  popular  poets, 
or  those  who  affect  a  more  familiar  tone,  preserve  the 
national' metres.  Almost  all  the  poets,  however,  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  have  tried  their  powers  in  both 
kinds  of  versification,  using  them  in  turn  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  subjecta  Thus  Lope  de  Vega,  first  of  all, 
who  wrote  La  Jerusalem  Conquiaiada  (1609),  La  Dragowtea 
(1602),  La  ffermoeura  de  AngUica  (1602),  in  Italian  vefses 
and  in  octaves,  composed  his  long  narrative  poem  on 
Isidore,  the  husbandman  patron  of  Madrid  (1599),  in 
quintils  of  octosyllabic  verse,  not  to  mention  a  great 
number  of  ''romances."  As  regards  this  last  form, 
previously  disdainod  or  almost  so  by  artistic  poets,  Lope 
de  Vega  gave  it  a  prestige  that  brought  it  into  favour 
with  the  literates  of  the  court  A  host  of  poets  were 
pleased  to  recast  the  old  "  romances "  or  to  compose  new 
ones.  The  17  th  century,  it  may  be  said,  is  characterized 
by  a  regular  surfeit  of  lyric  poetry,  to  wbich  the  establish- 
ment of  various  literary  academies  in  the  Italian  style  con- 
tributed* not  a  little.  Of  this  enormous  mass  of  verses  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  very  little  still  keeps  afloat :  the  names 
of  three-fourths  of  the  versifiers  must  be  forgotten,  and 
in  addition  to  those  already  cited  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  Luis  de  Gdngora  (1561-1626)  and  Francisco  de 
Quevedo  Viliegas  (1580-1645).  Q^ngora  ia  especially 
famous  as  the  founder  of  the  "  cultist "  school,  as  the  intro- 
ducer into  Castilian  poetry  of  a  flowery,  bombastic,  and 
periphrastic  style,  characterized  by  sonorous  vocables  and 
artificial  arrangements  of  phrase.  The  Spaniards  have 
given  the  name  of  ctUio  to  this  pompous  and  manneristic 
style,  with  its  system  of  inversions  based  on  Latin  syntax. 
The  SoUdadee  of  Q6ngora  are  the  monument  par  excellence 
of  Spanish  mannerism,  which  nuide  numerous  victims  and 
inflicted  on  the  poetry  of  the  Peninsula  irreparable  injury. 
But  Gbngora,  a  poet  of  really  great  powers,  had  started 
better,  and  as  often  as  he  cares  to  forget  about  being 
Bonorous  and  affected,  and  u  contented  to  rhyme  romances, 
he  finds  true  poetic  accents,  ingenious  ideas,  and  felicitous 
expressions.  Quevedo,  much  greater,  moreover,  in  his 
prose  works  than  in  his  verse,  displays  real  power  only  in 
satire,  epigram,  and  iiarody.  There  are  in.  some  of  his 
•Mnou*  pieces  Uie  stuff  of  a  Juvenal,  and  hia  satiric  a>i 


burlesque  romances,  of  which  several  are  even  written  in 
slang  (^frmanta),  are  in  their  way  little  masterpieces. 
Another  commonplace  of  Spanish  poetry  at  this  period  was 
epic  poetry  after  the  ctyle  of  Taaao's  Gervraleniiue,  None 
of  those  interminable  and  prosaic  oompoditions  in  octavos 
reales  come  near  their  model ;  none  of  them  could  even  be 
compared  in  style,  elevation  of  thought,  and  besaty  of 
imagery  to  the  Lusiadiu,  They  are  in  reality  onlyThymed 
chronicles,  and  consequently,  when  the  suthor  happens  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  events  he  narrates,  they  have  a 
genuine  historical  interest  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
Araucana  ot  Alonso  de  Ercilla  (1533-1594),  of  which  it 
may  be  said  that  it  was  written  leds  with  a  pen  than  with 
a  pike.  In  borlesque  poetry  the  Spaniards  have  been 
rather  more  successful :  La  GatoMtiquiu  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  La  Mosquea  of  Villa vicioea  (died  1658)  are  somewhat 
agreeable  pieces  of  fun. 

The  departments  of  imaginative  literature  in  which  the 
genius  of  the  new  Spanish  nation  revealed  itself  with  most 
vigour  and  originality  are  the  novela  and  the  drama.  By 
novela  must  be  understood  the  novel  of  manners,  called 
picaresca  (from  picaro,  a  rogue  or  "  picaroon  ")  because  of 
the  social  status  of  the  heroes  of  thode  fictions ;  and  this 
kind  of  novel  is  quite  an  invention  of  the  Spsniards. 
Their  pastoral  romance,  on  the  other  hand — the  best  known 
examples  of  which  are  the  Diana  £nufAoraJu  of  Jorge  de 
Montemayor  (died  1561),  continued  by  Alonso  Perez  and 
Oaspar  Oil  JPolo,  the  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  and  the 
Arwidia  of  Lope  de  Vega,  as  well  as  their  novel  of 
adventure,  started  by  Cervantes  in  hid  Kovelos  Ejemplares 
(1613),  and  cultivated  after  him  by  a  hodt  of  writers — is 
directly  derived  from  Italy.  The  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro  is 
the  source  of  the  Diana  and  of  all  its  imitations,  just  as 
the  Italian  navellieri  alone  are  the  masters  of  the  Spanish 
novelisku  of  the  17th  century.  The  picaresque  novel 
starts  in  the  middle  of  the  16  th  century  with  the  Vida  de 
Lasarillo  de  Tormes^  svs  Fortvnas  y  Adversidades  (1664), 
the  work  of  a  very  bold  intellect  whose  personality  un- 
fortunately remains  unknown,  there  being  no  satldfactory 
reason  for  assigning  this  little  book,  which  Lb  as  remarkable 
for  the  vigour  of  its  satire  as  for  the  sobriety  and  firmness 
of  its  style,  to  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  A  supple- 
ment to  the  adventures  of  Lazarillo  appeared  at  Antwerp 
in  1555 ;  it  is  probably,  however,  not  the  production  of  the 
author  of  the  original  romance.  The  impetus  was  given, 
and  the  success  of  Lazarillo  was  so  great  that  imitators 
soon  appeared.  In  1599  Mateo  Aleman  publii>hed,  under 
the  title  of  Atalaya  de  la  Vida  EwnanOy  the  first  part  of 
the  adventures  of  another  picaroon,  Quzman  de  Alfarache; 
and,  as  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  finish  this  narrative,  another 
writer,  jealous  of  his  success,  took  pospession  of  it  and 
issued  in  1603,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Mateo  Luxan,  a 
continuation  of  the  first  Guzman.  Aleman,  not  to  be . 
thwarted,  resumed  his  pen,  and  publitshed  the  second  part ' 
of  his  romance  in  1605.  Quite  unlike  that  of  the 
Lcuarillo,  the  style  of  Mateo  Aleman  of  Seville  is  eloquent, 
full,  with  long  and  learned  periods,  sometimes  diffuse. 
Nothing  could  be  more  extravagant  and  more  obscure  than 
the  history  of  Justina  the  beggar  woman  {La  Pvcara 
Justina)  by  Francisco  Lopez  de  Ubeda  (1605),  an  assumed 
name  which  concealed  the  person  of  the  Dominican  Andres 
Perez  de*  Leon.  The  other  picaresque  romances  are — 
Alonso  Jfoso  de  Muotos  AinoSy  by  Qeronimo  de  Alcala 
(two  parts,  1624  and  1626) ;  the  Bisioria  y  Vida  a  J  Gran 
Taraflo  Pahio  de  Segovia  (1626),  in  which  Qaevedo  has 
made  his  most  brilliant  display  of  style  and  wit;  the 
Gard*tjia  de  Sevilft  (1634)  of  Alonso  de  Castillo  Solor- 
zano ;  7*/  Vidt  y  Hecnos  de  £8*eoiuti/lo  GonzaJa  (1646), 
described  as  eompuesto  por  ef  westno,  but  an  EstdbanQonzalez 
is  unknown  in  the  literary  history  of  the  17th  century. 
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By  degrees  the  picaresque  romftaee  was  combined  with 
the  uoYel  of  Italian  origin  and  gave  rise  to  a  new  type,— ^ 
half  novel  of  manners,  half  romanceof  adventure, — of  which 
the  characteristic  example  appears  to  be  the  Rdadcn 
de  la  Vida  y  Aveniuras  dfl  Eseudero  Jlareoa  de  Obregon 
(1618),  by  Vicente  Espinel,  One  of  the  most  genial  and 
best  written  works  of  the  17th  century.  To  the  same 
class  belong  almost  all  the  novels  of  Alonso  Ger6nimo  de 
Salas  Barbadillo,  ftuch  as  La  Iriffentosa  Helena^  Don  DUgo 
de  Noche^  El  Caballero  putUttal,  &c. ;  Luiz  Velez  de  Gue- 
vara's Diablo  Cojuelo  (1641),  the  model  of  Lesage's  Diable 
Bdtiux ;  and  Francisco  Santos's  highly  popular  pictures  of 
life  in  Madrid,  Dia  y  Noche  de  Madrid  (1663),  Periquillo, 
el  de  las  Gallinerae,  <&c.  On  the  contrary,  tha  novels  of 
Tirso  de  Molina  {Los  Cigarrales  de  Toledo^  1624),  Perez  de 
Montalban  {Pnra  Todos,  1632),  Maria  de  Zayas  {Mvelas, 
1637),  are  more  in  the  manner  of  the  Novelas  I^emplares 
of  Cervantes,  and  consequently  of  the  Italian  type. 
Among  the  so-called  historical  romances  one  only  deserves 
to  be  mentioned, — the  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada  by 
Gines  Perez  de  Hita,  which  deals  with  the  last  years  of 
the  kingdom  of  Granada  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
floors  of  the  Alpujarras  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  Don 
Quixote,  the  masterpiece  of  Miguel  Cervantes  de  Saavedra 
(1547-1616),  is  too  great  a  work  to  be  treated  along  with 
others ;  and,  besides,  it  does  not  fall  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  classes  just  mentioned.  IF  it  has  to  be 
defined,  it  may  be  described  as  the  social  romance  of  16th 
and  17th  century  Spain.  Cervantes  undoubtedly  owed 
much  to  his  predecessors,  notably  to  the  picaresque 
romancers,  but  he  considerably  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
type,  and,  what  had  as  yet  beenf  done  by  no  one,  supported 
the  framework  of  the  story  by  a  lofty  moral  idea.  His 
main  purpose  was,  as  we  are  beginning  to  realize,  not  to 
turn  into  ridicule  the  books  of  chivalry,  which  were 
already  out  of  fashion  by  his  time,  but  to  show  by  an 
example  pushed  to  absurdity  the  danger  of  hidalgism,  of 
all  those  deplorable  prejudices  of  pure  blood  and  noble 
race  with  which  three-fourths  of  the  nation  were  imbued, 
and  which,  by  the  scorn  of  all  useful  labour  which  they 
involved,  were  destined  to  bring  Spain  to  ruin.  The  lesson 
is  all  the  more  effective  as  his  hidalgo,  although  ridiculous, 
was  not  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  reader's  sympathy, 
and  the  author  condemns  only  the  exaggeration  of  the 
chivalrous  spirit,  and  not  true  courage  and  devotion  when 
these  virtues  have  a  serious  object  The  same  thing 
happened  to  Don  Quixote  which  had  happened  to  Guzman 
de  Al/arache,  After  the  publication  of  the  first  part 
(1605),  Cervantes  allowed  his  pen  to  lie  too  long  idle ;  and 
so  it  occurred  to  some  one  to  anticipate  him  in  the  glory 
of  completing  the  story  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  knight 
of  La  Mancha.  In  1614  a  second  part  of  the  adventures 
of  Don  Quixote  made  its  appearance — ^tbe  work  of  a  certain 
Avellaneda,  a  pseudonym  under  which  people  have  sought 
to  recognize  the  inquisitor  Luis  de  Aliaga.  Cervantes 
was  thus  roused  from  inactivity,  and  the  following  year 
gave  to  the  world  the  true  second  part,  which  soon  effaced 
the  bad  impression  pitKluced  by  Avellaneda's  heavy  and 
exaggerated  imitation. 

The  stage  in  the  17th  century  in  some  measure  took 
the  place  of  the  romances  of  the  previous  age ;  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  medium  of  all  the  memories,  all  the  passions,  and 
all  the  aspirations  t>f  the  Spanish  people.  Its  style,  being 
that  of  the  popular  poetry,  made  it  accessible  to  the  most 
illiterate  classes,  and  gave  it  an  immense  range  of  subject. 
From  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  acts  of  the  martyrs, 
national  traditions,  the  chronicles  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
and  foreign  histories  and  novels,  down  to  the  daily  in- 
cidents of  contemporary  Spanish  life,  the  escapades  and 
nightly  brawls  of  students,  the  gallantries  of  the  Calle 


Mayor  and  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  balcony  escalades,  sword 
thrusts  and  dagger  strokes,  duels  and  murders,  fathers 
befooled,  jealous  ladies,  pilfering  and  cowardly  valets, 
inquisitive  and  sprightly  waiting-maids,  sly  and  tricky 
peasants,  fresh  country  girls, — all  are  turned  to  dramatic 
account.  The  enormous  mass  of  plays  with  which  the 
literature  of  this  period  is  inundated  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes — ^a  secular  and  a  religious,  the  latter  again 
subdivided  into  (1)  the  liturgical  phiy,  i.e.,  the  auto  either 
sacramental  or  al  nacimienio,  and  (2)  the  cohiedia  divittt 
and  the  cofnedia  de  santos,  which  have  no  liturgical  element 
and  differ  from  a  secular  play  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
subject  is  religious,  and  frequently,  ad  one  of  the  names 
indicates,  derived  from  the  history  of  a  Baint.  In  the 
secular  drama,  classification  might  be  carried  almost  to 
any  extent  if  the  nature  of  the  subject  be  taken  as  the 
criterion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  distioguidh  the  eomedia 
(t.«.,  any  tragic  or  comic  piece  in  three  acts)  according  to 
the  social  types  brought  on  the  stsge,  the  equipment  of 
the  actors,  and  the  artifices  resorted  to  in  the  representa- 
tion. We  have  (1)  the  eomedia  de  eapa  y  espada,  which 
represents  any  everyday  incident,  the  actors  belonging 
to  the  middle  class,  simple  eaballeros,  and  consequently 
wearing  the  garb  of  ordinary  town-life,  of  which  the  chi^ 
items  were  the  cloak  and  the  sword,  and  (2)  the  eomedia 
de  teatro  or  de  ruido,  or  again  de  ttamoya  or  de  apareneias 
(i.e.,  the  theatrical,  spectacular,  or  scenic  play),  which 
prefers  kings  and  princes  for  its  dramatis  personss  and 
makes  a  great  display  of  mechanical  devices  and  deco- 
rations. Besides  the  eomedia,  the  classic  stage  has  also 
a  series  of  little  pieces  subsidiary  to  the  play  proper : 
the  loa  or  prologue,  the  entremes,  a  kind  of  interlude 
which  afterwards  developed  into  the  saynete,  the  laile,  or 
ballet  accompanied  with  singing,  and  the  tarzuela,  a  sort 
of  operetta  thus  named  after  the  royal  residence  of  La 
Zarzuela,  where  the  kings  of  Spain  had  a  theatre.  As  to 
the  dramatic  poets  of  the  golden  age,  even  more  numerous 
than  the  lyric  poets  and  the  romancers,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  group  them.  All  are  more  or  less  pupils  or  imitators 
of  the  great  chief  of  the  new  school,  Lope  Felix  de  Vega 
Carpio  (1562-1635);  ever3rthing  has  ultimately  to  be 
brought  back  to  him  whom  the  Spaniards  call  the 
"monster  of  Nature."  Among  Lope's  contemporaries, 
only  a  few  poets  of  Valencia  (Caspar  de  Aguilar,  Fran- 
cisco Tarrega,  Guillem  de  Castro  (1569-1631),  the  author 
of  the  Mocedades  del  Cid  (from  which  Comeille  derived  his 
inspiration),  formed  a  small  school,  as  it  were,  less  subject 
to  the  master  than  that  of  Madrid,  which  was  bound  to 
merit  the  applause  of  the  public  by  copying  as  exactly  as 
possible  the  manner  of  the  great  initiator.  Lope  left  his 
mark  on  all  varieties  of  the  eomedia,  but  did  not  attain  to 
equal  excellence  in  alL  He  was  especially  successful  in 
the  comedy  of  intrigue  (enredo),  of  the  eapa  y  espada  class, 
and  in  dramas  whose  subjects  are  derived  from  national 
history.  His  great  and  most  incontestable  merit  is  to 
have  given  the  Spanish  stage  a  range  and  scope  of  which 
it  had  not  been  previously  thought  capable,  and  of  having 
taught  his  contemporaries  to  find  dramatic  situations  and 
to  carry  on  a  plot.  It  is  true  he  wrote  nothing  perfect : 
his  prodigious  productiveness  and  facility  allowed  him 
no  time  to  mature  anything ;  he  wrote  negligently,  and, 
besides,  he  considered  the  stage  an  inferior  department, 
good  for  the  vu/go,  and  consequently  did  not  judge  it 
worthy  of  the  same  regard  as  lyric  or  narrative  poetry 
borrowed  from  the  Italians.  Lope's  first  pupils  exag- 
gerated some  of  his  defects,  but,  at  the  same  time,  each, 
according  to  his  own  taste,  widened  the  scope  of  the 
eomedia,  Antonio  Mira  de  Amescua  and  Luis  Yeles  de 
Guevara  (died  1644)  were  successful  especially  in  tragic 
histories  and  comedias  divinas,     Fr.  Gabriel  T^es  (1570- 
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16i8),  better  knowA  tmder  tlie  peeadonym  of  Tino  de 
Molina,  one  of  the  most  flexible,  ingoniooB,  and  inventive 
of  the  dramatists,  displayed  no  less  talent  in  the  comedy 
of  contemporary  manners  than  in  historical  drama.  El 
Burlador  de  Seoilla  (Don  Juan),  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  plays  since  the  Italians  and  the  French  have  taken 
possession  of  the  subject,  is  reckoned  his  masterpiece ;  bat 
he  showed  himself  a  much  greater  poet  in  JSl  Vergomow 
en  Falgcio,  Dm  Oil  de  las  Calzae  Verdegy  Maria  la  Pia- 
doea.  Finally  Joan  Bois  de  Alarcon  (died  1639),  the 
most  serious  and  most  observant  of  Spanish  dramatic 
poets,  BucceBsfolly  achieved  the  comedy  of  character  in 
La  Verdad  Soepeehoea,  closely  followed  by  Oomeille  in 
his  MenUvr.  The  remaining  play-writers  hardly  did 
anything  but  increase  the  number  of  the  eomediae*,  they 
added  nothing  to  the  real  elements  of  the  drama.  The 
second  epoch  of  the  classical  drama  is  represented  mainly 
by  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca  (1600-1681),  the  Spanish 
dramatist  who  has  obtained  most  celebrity  abroad,  where 
his  pieces  have  been  studied  and  admired  (perhaps  extra* 
▼agantly)  by  certain  critics  who  have  not  feared  to  rank 
him  with  Shakespeare.  It  is  Calderon  who  first  made 
honour,  or  more  correctly  the  point  of  honour,  an  essen- 
tial motive  in  the  conduct  of  Ids  personages  {e.g..  El 
IKdko  de  eu  Honra) ;  it  is  he  also  who  made  the  comedia 
de  eapa  y  espada  uniform  even  to  monotony,  and  gave  the 
oomic  "parf  of  the  ffraeioso  (confidential  valet  of  the 
eabaUero)  a  fixity  which  it  never  previously  possessed. 
Tliere  is  depth  and  poetry  in  Calderon,  but  vagueness 
also  and  much  bad  tast&  His  most  philosophic  drama. 
La  Vida  es  SueHo,  is  a  bold  and  sublime  idea,  but  indistinct 
and  feebly  worked  out ;  that  his  autoe  eacrafnewUUee  give 
evidence  of  extensive  theological  knowledge  is  all  that  can 
bo  said  in  their  favour.  Calderon  was  imitated,  as  Lope 
bad  been,  by  exaggerating  his  manner  and  perverting  his 
excellencies.  Two  poets  only  of  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  centuiy  deserve  to  be  cited  along  with  him — 
Francisco  de  Bqjas,  author  of  the  fine  historic  play  Del 
Bey  abqfo  ningvno,  and  Agiistin  Moreto  (1618-1662), 
author  of  some  pleasant  comedies.  Among  those  who 
worked  in  secondary  forms  mention  must  be  made  of 
Luis  Qniiiones  de  Benavente,  a  skilful  writer  of  entremetea, 
and  iu  fact  the  greatest  master  of  the  form. 

A  new  manner  of  writing  appears  with  the  revival  of 
learning :  the  purely  objective  style  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
with  their  tagging  on  of  one  fact  after  another,  without 
showing  the  logical  connexion  or  expressing  any  opinion 
on  men  or  things,  begins  to  be  thought  puerile.  An 
attempt  is  now  made  to  treat  the  history  of  Spain  in  the 
manner  of  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  whose  methods  of  narra- 
tion were  directly  adopted.  The  16th  century,  however, 
still  presents  certain  chroniclers  of  the  meiHsBval  type, 
with  more  erudition,  precision,  and  a  beginning  of  ihe 
critical  element  La  Crtniea  General  de  Eapafla  by 
Ambrosio  de  Morales,  the  Compendia  Hittorial  of  Est^ban 
do  Garibai,  the  Sistoria  General  de  laa  Indiof  Oceidentalet 
by  Antonio  de  Herrera,  are,  as  far  as  the  style  is  concerned, 
continuations  of  the  last  chronicles  of  Castile.  Qer6nimo 
do  Zurita  (1512-1580)  is  emphatically  a  scholar;  no  one 
io  the  16th  century  knew  as  he  did  how  to  turn  to  account 
documents  and  records  for  the  purpose  of  completing  and 
correcting  the  narratives  of  the  ancient  chronicles;  his 
Atudet  dt  la  Corona  de  Aragon  is  a  book  of  great  value, 
though  written  in  a  painful  style.     With  Juan  de  Mariana 

i  1536-1623)  history  ceases  to  be  a  mere  compilation  of 
act^  or  a  work  of  pure  erudition,  in  order  to  become  a 
work  of  art  and  of  thought.  The  ffistoria  de  EspaOa  by 
the  celebrated  Jesuit,  at  first  written  in  Latin  in  the  in- 
terest especially  of  foreigners,  was  afterwards  rendered  by 
iMi  author  into  excellent  Castilian ;  as  a  (general  survey  of 


its  history,  weU-planned,  well  written,  ftnd  well  thought 
out,  Spain  possesses  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with 
it;  it  is  eminently  a. national  work,  steeped  throughout  in 
the  prejudices  of  the  race.  Various  works  of  less  extent, — 
accounts  of  more  or  less  important  episodes  in  the  history 
of  Spain, — may  taktf  their  place  beside  Mariana's  great 
monument:  for  example,  the  Gnerra  de  Graiutda  by 
Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (a  history  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Moors  of  the  Alpiyarras  under  Philip  II),  written  about 
1572,  immediately  after  the  events,  but  not  published 
till  about  thirty  years  later,  after  the  author's  death; 
the  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  the  Catalans  in  the 
Morea  in  the  14th  century  by  Francisco  de  Moncada  (died 
1635);  that  of  the  revolt  of  the  same  Catalans  under  the 
reign  of  Philip.  IV.  by  Francisco  Manuel  de  ^lelo  (died 
1666),  a  Portuguese  by  birth ;  and  that  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Antonio  de  Solis.  Each  of  these  writers  has 
been  more  or  less  inspired  by  some  Latin  author,  one  pre- 
ferring livy,  another  Sallust,  &c.  These  imitations,  it 
must  be  admitted,  have  something  artificial  and  stilted, 
which  in  the  long  run  proves  as  fatiguing  as  the  unskil- 
fulness  and  heaviness  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  historians  of  the  wars  of 
Flanders^  such  as  Carlos  Coloma,  Bernardino  de  Mendoza, 
Alonso  Vazquez,  Francisco  Verdugo,  are  less  refined,  and 
for  that  very  reason  are  more  vivid  and  more  thoroughly 
interest  us  in  that  struggle  of  the  two  races,  so  foreign  to 
each  other  and  of  such  different  genius.  As  for  the 
accounts  of  the  trans-Atlantic  discoveries  and  conquests^ 
they  are  of  two  kinds,— either  (1)  memoirs  of  the  actors 
or  witnesses  of  those  great  dramas,  as,  e.g.,  the  ffistoria 
Verdadera  de  la  Conqutata  de  la  Nueva  Eepafia  by  Bemal 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  one  of  the  companions  of  Cortes,  and 
the  ffistoria  de  las  Indias  by  P.  Bartolom6  de  las  Casas, 
the  apostle  of  the  Indians ;  or  (2)  works  by  professional 
writers,  such  as  Francisco  Lopez  de  Qomara, — official  his- 
toriographers who  wrote  in  Spain  on  information  sent  to 
them  from  the  newly-discovered  lands. 

Letter  writers,  a  rather  numerous  body  in  Spanish 
literature,  are  nearly  related  to  the  historians;  in  fact, 
letters  written  to  be  read  by  others  than  the  persons 
addressed,  or  in  any  case  revised  afterwards,  are  only 
another  method,  a  little  more  familiar,  of  writing  history. 
Fernando  del  Pulgar  appended  to  his  Claros  Varonea  a 
series  of  letters  on  the  affairs  of  his  time;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century  Antonio  de  Quevara 
(died  1545)  collected,  under  the  title  of  Epistolas  Fami- 
liares,  his  correspondence  with  his  contemporaries,  which 
throws' a  great  light  on  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  although  it  must  be  used  with  caution  becauso 
of  the  numerous  rifaeimaiios  it  has  undergone.  A  cele- 
brated victim  of  Philip  II.,  Antonio  Perez  (died  1611), 
revenged  himself  on  his  master  by  relating  in  innumer- 
able letters,  addressed  during  his  exile  to  his  friends  and 
protectors,  all  the  incidents  of  his  disgrace,  and  by  selling 
to  the  ministers  of  France  and  England  the  secrets  of 
the  Spanish  policy  in  which  he  had  a  hand;  some  of 
tnese  letters  are  little  masterpieces  of  sprightLiness  and 
gallantry. 

Philosophy  is  rather  poorly  represented  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  in  the  literature  of  the  vernacular.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Spanish  thinkers  of  this  epoch, 
whatever  the  school  to  which  they  belonged, — scholastic, 
Platonic,  Aristotelian,  or  indei)endent, — wroto  in  Latin. 
Ascetic  and  mystical  authors  alone  made  use  of  the  vulgar 
tongue  for  the  readier  diffusion  of  their  doctrine  among 
the  illiterate,  from  whose  ranks  a  good  number  of  their 
disciples  were  recruited.  Fr.  Lais  de  Granada  (died 
1588)  the  great  preacher,  Juan  de  la  Cruz  (1542-1591), 
Fr.  LuU  de  Leon  (1528-1598),  Teresa  de  Jesus  (1515* 
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1582),  and  Malon  de  Chaide  are  tlie  brighter  llghis  of 
this  class  of  writers.  Some  of  their  books,  like  the  Guia 
de  Peeadorea  of  Fr.  Lais  de  Qranada,  the  Confeuiotu  of  St 
Teresa,  Malon  de  Chaide's  Conversion  of  the  Magdalen^ 
have  obtained  a  brilliant  and  lasting  snccess  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Peninsula^  and  have  not  been  without  some 
influence  on  the  development  of  mysticism  in  France. 
The  Spanish  mystics  are  not  only  remarkable  for  the 
depth  or  subtlety  of  their  thoughts  and  the  intensity  of 
the  divine  love  with  which  they  are  inspired;  many  of 
them  are  masters  of  style ;  some,  like  Juan  de  la  Omz^ 
have  composed  verses  which  rank  with  the  most  delicate 
in  the  1  \nguage.  A  notable  fact  is  that  those  men  who 
are  regarded  as  illuminati  profess  the  most  practical  ideas 
in  the  matter  of  morality.  Nothing  is  more  sensible, 
nothing  less  ecstatic,  than  the  manual  of  doi&estio  economy 
by  Fr.  Luis  de  Leon — La  Perfecta  Caeada,  Lay  moralists 
are  very  numerous  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Some 
write  long  and  heavy  treatises  on  the  art  of  governing, 
the  education  of  princes,  the  duties  of  subjects,  dec.  Pedro 
Fernandez  de  Navarrete's  Coneervacion  de  2ionarqvia$y 
Diego  de  Saavedra  Faxardo's  Idea  de  un  Prindpe  Crie- 
tiano,  Quevedo's  La  PoUiica  de  Dioe  y  Oobiemo  de  Cfiito, 
give  a  correct  ide^  of  the  ability  which  the  Spaniards 
have  displayed  in  this  kind  of  didactic  and  preceptorial 
literature, — ability  of  no  high  order,  for  the  Spaniard, 
when  he  means  to  teach  and  work  out  a  doctrine^  loses 
himself  in  distinctions  and  rapidly  becomes  diffuse, 
pedantic,  and  obscure.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  morality 
in  which  he  indubitably  excels,  namely,  in  social  satire, 
which,  under  all  its  forms,— dialogue  and  dream  in  the 
style  of  Lucian,  epistle  after  the  manner  of  Juvenal,  or 
pamphlet, — has  produced  several  masterpieces  and  a  host 
of  ingenious,  caustic,  and  amusing  compositions.  Juan 
de  Valdes,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish  Protestants^ 
led  the  way  by  his  Dicdogo  de  Mercurio  y  Caron,  where  all 
the  great  political  and  religious  questions  of  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century  are  discussed  and  resolved  with  admir- 
able vigour  and  freedom.  The  king  in  the  department 
of  social  satire,  as  in  those  of  literary  and  political  satire, 
IB  Quevedo.  Nothing  escapes  his  scrutinizing  spirit  and 
pitiless  irony.  All  the  vices  of  the  society  of  his  time  are, 
in  his  SueHos  and  many  other  little  pamphlets^  remorse- 
lessly placed  in  the  pillory  and  cruelly  cut  to  pieces. 
While  this  great  satirist,  in  philosophy  a  disciple  of 
Seneca,  imitates  his  master  even  m  his  style  of  writing,  he 
is  none  the  less  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original 
writers  of  the  17th  century.  The  only  serious  defect  in 
his  style  is  that  it  is  too  full,  not  of  figures  and  epithets, 
but  of  thoughts.  His  phrases  are  of  set  purpose  charged 
with  a  double  meaning,  and  we  are  never  sure  on  reading 
whether  we  have  taken  in  all  that  the  author  meant  to 
convey.  Coneeptism  is  the  name  that  has  been  given  to  this 
refinement  of  thought,  which  was  doomed  in  time  to  fall 
into  the  ambiguous  and  equivocal;  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  cvltxstn  of  G6ngora,  the  artifice  of  which 
lies  solely  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words.  This 
new  school,  of  which  Quevedo  may  be  regarded  as  th^ 
founder,  had  its  Boileau  in  the  person  of  Baltasar  Qracian, 
who  in  1642  published  his  Agudezn  y  Arte  de  Ingenio,  in 
which  all  the  subtleties  of  coneeptism  are  very  exactly 
reduced  to  a  code.  Gracian,  who  had  the  gift  of  senten- 
tious moralizing  rather  than  of  satire,  produced  in  his 
CrUiron  animated  pictures  of  the  society  of  his  own  day, 
while  he  also  displayed  much  ingenuity  in  little  collections 
of  political  and  moral  aphorisms  which  have  procured 
him  a  great  reputation  abroad, — El  Eeroe^  El  Politico  Fer- 
nando el  Catolico,  Oraculo  Manual  y  Arte  de  Prudencia, 

Spanish  thought  as  well  as  public  spirit  and  all  other 
forms  of  national  activity  began  to  decline  towards  the 


close  of  the  17th  century.  The  advent  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  increasing  invasion  of  French  influence 
in  the  domain  of  politics  as  well  as  in  literature  and 
science,  confirmed  this  decay  by  rendering  abortive  the 
efforts  of  a  few  writers  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
pure  Spanish  tradition.  In  the  hands  of  the  second-rate 
imitators  of  Calderon  the  stage  sank  ever  lower  and  lower ; 
lyric  poetry,  already  compromised  by  the  pomp  and  gali- 
matias of  Q^ngora^  was  abandoned  to  wretched  rhymsters, 
who  tried  without  success  to  make  up  by  extravagance  of 
style  for  meanness  of  thought  In  a  word,  everything 
was  suffering  from  anjemia.  The  first  symptoms^  not 
of  a  revival,  but  of  a  certain  resumption  of  intellectual 
production  appear  in  the  department  of  linguistic  study. 
In  1714  there  was  created^  on  the  model  of  the  French 
academies,  La  Beal  Academia  Espailola,  intended  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  the  language  and  to  correct  its  abuses. 
This  Academy  set  itself  at  once  to  work,  and  in  1726  was 
able  to  commence  the  publication  of  its  dictionary  in  six 
volumes  folio^  the  best  title  of  this  association  to  the 
gratitude  of  men  of  letters.  The  Gramatica  de  la  Lengua 
CasUUana^  drawn  up  by  the  Academy,  did  not  appear  till 
1771.  For  the  new  ideas  which  were  introduced  into 
Spain  as  the  result  of  more  intimate  relations  with  France^ 
and  which  were  in  many  cases  repugnant  to  a  nation  for 
two  centuries  accustomed  to  live  a  self-contained  life^  it 
was  necessary  that  fuUy  sanctioned  patrons  should  be 
found.  D.  Ignacio  de  Luzan,  well  read  in  the  literatures 
of  Italy  and  France,  a  disciple  of  Boileau  and  the  French 
rhetoricians^  yet  not  without  some  originality  of  his  own, 
undertook  in  his  Poetica  (1737)  to  expound  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  the  rules  of  the  new  school,  and,  above  all,  the 
principle  of  the  famous  "  unities  "  accepted  by  the  French 
stage  from  Comeille's  day  onward.  What  Luzan  had 
done  for  letters,  Benito  Feyjoo  (1676-1764),  a  Benedictine 
of  good  sense  and  great  learning,  did  for  the  sciences. 
His  Tea^ro  Critieo  (1726-1729)  and  Cartas  EnUitas  y 
Curiosas  (1742-1760),  collections  of  dissertations  in 
almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  intro- 
duced the  Spaniaids  to  the  leading  scientific  discoveries  of 
foreign  countries,  and  helped  to  deliver  them  from  many 
superstitions  and  absurd  prejudices.  The  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  and  the  department  of  learned  research 
in  the  domain  of  national  histories  and  literatures  had 
an  eminent  representative  in  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar 
(died  1782),  who  worthily  carried  on  the  great  tiaditioud 
of  the  renaissance ;  besides  publishing  good  editions  of  old 
Spanish  authors,  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1757  a  JRet6rica 
which  is  still  worth  consulting  and  a  number  of  learned 
memoirs.  What  may  be  called  the  lUteratwre  iTayrSmenl 
did  not  recover  much  lost  ground ;  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  vein  had  been  exhausted.  Something  of  the  old 
picaresque  novel  came  to  life  again  in  the  Risioria  del 
Famoso  Predieador  Fray  Gerundio  de  Campaeaa  of  the 
Jesuit  Jo86  Francisco  de  Isla,  a  biographical  romance 
which  is  also  and  above  all — to  the  detriment^  it  is 
true,  of  the  interest  of  the  narrative — a  satire  on  the 
follies  of  the  preachers  of  the  day ;  the  history  of  Fray 
Gerundio  is  merely  a  pretext,  as  it  were,  for  displaying  and 
holding  up  to  ridicule  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  at  the 
sorry  pass  to  which  it  had  then  been  brought  by  the 
ignorance  and  bad  taste  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  Isla  is 
known  also  by  his  translation  of  Gil  Bias,  a  work  which 
he  professed  to  restore  to  his  native  country,  trying  to 
make  out — unsuccessfully,  of  course — that  Le  Sage  had  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  rendering  it  into  FrencL  The 
lyric  poetry  of  this  period  is  very  pale  and  colourless 
when  compared  with  its  dazzling  splendour  in  the  preced- 
ing century.  Nevertheless  one  or  two  poets  can  be  named 
who  were  possessed  of  refinement  of  taste^  and  whose 
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collections  of  verse,  thoagh  wanting  in  genuine  inspiration, 
at  least  show  respect  for  tho  language  and  will  always 
meet  with  some  appreciation.  At  the  head  of  the  new 
school  is  Juan  Menendcz  Yaldds  (1754-1817),  and  with 
his  are  associated  the  names  of  P.  Diego  Gk>nsUes  (1733- 
1794),  JoaA  Iglesias  de  la  Casa  (1748-1791),  known 
especiaUy  by  hia  leiriUas,  Kicasio  Alvarez  de  Cienfuegos 
(1764-1809),  and  some  others.  Among  the  verse  writers 
of  the  18th  century  who  produced  odes  and  didactic 
poetry  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Leandro  Fernandez 
de  Horatin  (1760-1828)  and  Manuel  Jos^  Quintana 
(1772-1857),  but  the  latter  belongs  rather  to  the  present 
century,  during  the  first  half  of  which  he  published  his 
most  important  works.  The  poverty  of  the  period  in  lyric 
poetry  is  even  exceeded  by  that  of  the  stage.  Here  no 
kind  of  comedy  or  tragical  drama  arose  to  take  the  place 
of  the  ancient  comedut,  whose  platitudes  and  absurdities 
of  thought  and  expression  had  ended  by  disgusting  even 
the  least  exacting  portion  of  the  public.  The  attempt 
was  indeed  made  to  introduce  the  comedy  and  the  tragedy 
of  France,  but  the  stiff  and  pedantic  adaptations  of  such 
writers  as  Agustin  de  Montiano  y  Luyando  (1697-1764), 
Tomas  de  Iriarte  (1750-1791),  Garcia  de  la  Huerta,  and 
the  well-known  economist  Oaspar  de  Jovellanos  ^1744- 
1811)  were  unable  to  interest  the  great  mass  ot  play- 
goers. The  only  one  who  was  really  successful  in  com- 
posing on  the  French  pattern  some  pleasant  comedies, 
which  owe  much  of  their  charm  to  the  great  purity  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written,  is  Leandro  Fernandez 
do  Moratin ;  his  best  pieces  are  La  Nueva  Comedia,  a 
parody  on  the  extravagant  work  of  Comella,  a  playwrighl 
of  the  period,  El  Vt^'o  y  la  NiflOy  El  Baron^  and  parti- 
cularly El  tSi  de  la$  Niiiaa,  It  has  to  be  added  that  the 
sapnete  was  cultivated  in  the  18th  century  by  one  writer 
of  genuine  talent^  Bamon  de  la  Cruz;  nothing  helps  us 
better  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  curious  Spanish  society 
of  the  reign  of  Charles.  IV.  than  the  intermezzos  of  this 
genial  and  light-hearted  author. 

The  terrible  struggle  of  the  War  of  Independence 
(1808-1814),  which  was  destined  to  have  such  important 
consequences  in  the  world  of  politics,  did  not  exert  any 
immediate  influence  on  the  literature  of  Spain.  One 
might  have  expected  as  a  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the 
whole  nation  against  Napoleon  that  Spanish  writers  would 
have  given  up  seeking  their,  inspiration  from  those  of 
France,  and  would  have  tried  to  resume  the  national 
traditions  which  had  been  broken  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.  Not  only 
the  afranoesadoa  (as  £ho8e  were  called  who  had  accepted 
the  new  regime),  but  also  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  the 
patriotic  cause,  continued  in  literature  to  be  the  submis- 
sive  disciples  of  France.  Quintana,  who  in  his  inflam- 
matory odes  preached  to  hb  compatriots  the  duty  of 
resistance  and  revenge,  has  nothing  of  the  innovator  about 
him;  by  his  education  and  by  his  literary  doctrines  he 
remains  a  man  of  the  18th  century.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Francisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (1789-1848),  who, 
however,  from  his  intercourse  with  Horace,  whom  he  trans- 
lated with  skill  into  good  Castilian  verse,  had  a  greater 
independence  of  spirit  and  a  more  highly  trainwi  and 
classical  taste.  And,  when  romanticism  begins  to  find  its 
way  into  Spain  and  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  spirit 
and  habits  of  the  18th  century,  it  is  still  to  France  that 
the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  new  school  turn,  much 
more  than  either  to  England  or  to  Germany.  The  first 
decidedly  romantic  poet  of  the  generation  which  flourished 
about  1830  was  the  duke  of  Rivas,  Angel  de  Saavedra 
(1791-1856);  no  one  succeeded  better  in  recoiciling  the 
genius  of  Spain  and  the  tendencies  of  modern  poetry ;  his 
epic  poem  JBl  Moro  Eapdsito  and  his  drama  of  J)on  Alvaro 


6  la  Fuerza  del  Sino  belong  aff  nrnch  to  the  old  romances 
and  old  theatre  of  Spain  as  to  the  romantic  spirit  of  1830. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jos6  de  Espronceda  (1808-1842),  who 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Spanish  Musset,  savours 
much  less  of  the  soil  than  the  duke  of  Rivas ;  he  is  a  quite 
cosmopolitan  romanticist  of  the  school  of  Byron  and  the 
French  imitators  of  Byron ;  an  exclusively  lyric  poet,  he 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  give  full  proof  of  his  genius, 
but  what  he  has  left  is  certainly  exquisite.  Jose  Zorrilla  ^ 
(bom  1817)  has  a  more  flexible  and  exuberant  but  much ' 
more  unequal  talent  than  Espronceda,  and  if  the  latter 
has  written  too  little  it  cannot  but  be  regretted  thaf 
the  former  should  have  produced  too  much ;  nevertheless, 
among  a  multitude  of  hasty  performances,  brought  out 
before  they  had  been  matured,  his  Don  Juan  Tenorioy  a 
new  and  fantastic  version  of  the  legend  treated  by  Tirso 
de  Molina  and  Moli^re,  will  always  remain  as  one  of  the 
most  curious  specimens  of  Spani^  romanticism.  In  the 
dramatic  literature  of  this  period  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
tragedy  more  than  the  comedy  is  modelled  on  the  examples 
f  umjshed  by  the  French  drama  of  the  Restoration ;  thus, 
if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  play  of  Garcia  Gutierrez 
(bom  1813)  entitled  El  TrovadoTy  which  inspired  the 
well-known  opera  of  Verdi,  and  Log  Amantes  da  Teruel  of 
Juan  Eugenio  Hartzenbusch  Q>om  1806),  and  a  few  others, 
all  the  dramatic  work  belonging  to  this  date  recalls  more 
or  less  the  manner  of  the  professional  playwrights  of  the 
boulevard  theatres,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  comedy 
of  manners  still  preserves  a  certain  originality  and  a 
genuine  local  colour.  Manuel  Breton  de  los  Herreros 
(1796-1873),  who  wrote  as  many  as  a  hundred  comedies, 
some  of  them  of  the  first  order  after  their  kind,  apart 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  written  in  language  of  great 
excellence,  adheres  with  great  fidelity  to  the  tradition  of 
the  17th  century;  he  is  the  last  qf  those  writers  who 
have  preserved  the  feeling  of  the  ancient  eomedia.  One 
prose  writer  of  the  highest  talent  must  be  mentioned 
along  with  Espronceda,  with  whom  he  has  in  the  moral 
aspect  several  features  in  common, — namely,  D.  Jos^  de 
Larra  (1809-1837),  so  famous  by  nIus  pseudonym  of 
'*  Figaro,''  with  which  he  signed  the  greater  number  of  his 
works.  Caustic  in  temper,  of  a  keenly  observant  spirit^ 
remarkably  sober  and  clear  as  a  writer,  he  was  specially 
successful  in  the  political  pamphlet,  the  article  cPactualites ; 
to  this  category  belong  his  Cartas  de  un  Pobrecito  Hablador^ 
in  which  he  ridicules  without  pity  the  vices  and  oddities 
of  his  contemporaries ;  his  reputation  is  much  more  largely 
due  to  these  letters  than  either  to  his  somewhat  feeble 
play  of  MaeioB  or  .to  his  not  very  attractive  novel  El 
Doncel  de  Enrique  el  Dolienie.  With  Larra  must  be  asso- 
ciated two  other  humoristic  writers.  The  first  of  these  is 
Ramon  Mesonero  Romanos,  '*  El  Curioso  Parlante  ^  (bom 
1803),  whose  Eecenas  Afatritenses,  although  not  possessed 
of  the  literary  value  of  Larra's  articles,  give  pleasure  by 
their  good-natured  gaiety  and  by  the  curious  details  they 
furnish  with  regard  to  the  contemporary  society  of  Madrid. 
The  other  is  Serafin  Est6banez  Calderon,  "El  Solitario" 
(1799-1867),  who  in  his  Eseenas  Andaluzes  sought  to  re- 
vive the  manner  of  the  satirical  and  picaresque  writers  of 
the  17th  century;  in  a  uselessly  archaic  language  of  his 
own,  patched  up  from  fragments  taken  from  Cervantes, 
Quevedo,  and  others,  he  has  delineated  with  a  peculiar  but 
somewhat  artificial  grace  various  piquant  scenes  of  Anda- 
lusian  or  Madrilenian  life.  The  most  prominent  literary 
critics  belonging  to  the  first  generation  of  the  century  were 
Alberto  Lista  (1775-1848),  whose  critical  doctrine  may  be 
described  as  a  compromise  between  the  ideas  of  French 
classicism  and  those  of  the  romantic  school,  and  Agustin 
Duran  (died  1862\  who  made  it  his  special  task  to  restore 
to  honour  the  old  literature  of  Castile,  particularly  its 
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romances,  which  he  had  Btndied  with  unequalled  thorough- 
ness, and  of  which  he  published  highly  esteemed  collections. 
If  the  struggle  between  classicists  and  romanticists 
continued  even  after  1S30,  and  continued  to  divide  the 
literary  world  into  two  opposing  camps,  it  is  plain  that 
the  new  generation — that  which  occupieid  the  scene  from 
1&40  till  about  18G8— had  other  preoccupations.  The 
triumph  of  the  new  ideas  is  now  assured ;  only  a  few 
reactionaries  are  still  seen  to  cling  to  the  principles 
bequeathed  by  the  18th  century.  What  was  now  being 
aimed  at  was  the  creation  of  a  new  literature  which  should 
be  truly  national  and  no  longer  a  mere  echo  of  that 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  To  the  question  whether  contem- 
porary Spain  has  indeed  succeeded  in  calling  into  exist- 
ence such  a  literature,  we  may  well  hesitate  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer.  It  is  true  that  in  every  species  of  com- 
position, the  gravest  as  well  as  the  lightest^  it  can  show 
works  of  genuine  talent;  but  many  of  them  are  strik- 
ingly deficient  in  originality ;  all  of  them  either  bear  un- 
mistakable traces  of  imitation  of  foreign  models,  or  show 
(more  or  less  happily)  the  imprint  of  the  older  literature 
of  the  17th  century,  to  which  the  lustorical  criticism  of 
Duran  and  the  labours  of  various  other  scholars  had  given 
a  flavour  of  novelty.  With  this  observation  before  him, 
the  student  can  divide  the  authors  of  this  period  into  two 
groups, — the  one  composed  of  those  whc^  won  by  modem 
ideas,  are  more  or  less  liberal  in  politics,  and  draw  their 
inspiration  in  all  they  write  from  France  or  from  what  they 
are  able  to  assimilate  of  other  literatures  through  France ; 
the  other  consisting  of  ultra-conservatives,  whose  dream  in 
every  sphere — letters,  art,  and  politics — is  the  restoration 
of  the  Spain  of  the  past  Nowhere  does  this  antagonism 
manifest  itself  more  clearly  than  in  the  drama.  A  play  of 
Aureliano  Fernandez  Qaerra  might  have  been  conceived  and 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  Lope  or  of  Calderon,  while  a 
comedy  of  Adelardo  Lopez  de  Ayala  is  moulded  in  the 
pattern  given  by  the  younger  Dumas  and  by  Augier.  In 
the  department  of  romance,  on  the  other  hand — much 
neglected  by  the  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century — 
the  Spaniards  have  recovered  something  of  the  genius  of 
Cervantes  and  their  17th  century  novelcu  picarfscas.  The 
art  of  constructing  a  story  and  of  telling  it  in  an  agreeable 
way,  which  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  lost^  is 
recovered  in  such  authors  as  Feman  Caballero,  Antonio 
de  Trueba,  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon,  Juan  Valera,  Perez 
Qaldos,  and  Pereda.  These  novelists  are  far  from  alike 
in  method  or  in  spirit ;  how  widely  separated,  for  example, 
are  the  somewhat  banal  facility  and  the  sentimental 
Catholicism  of  Feman  Caballero  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
searchiug  psychological  analysis  and  the  fine  scepticism  of 
Juan  Y^era  on  the  other.  But  all  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  understand  how  to  interest  their  readers,  and  how 
to  make  their  characters  live  and  speak.  Incontestably  the 
novel  is  the  triumph  of/  contemporary  Spanish  literature ; 
it  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  composition  that  actually 
lives  with  a  life  of  its  own  and  makes  steady  progress. 
One  cannot  say  as  much  of  lyric  poetry,  represented  feebly 
enough  by  Ramon  de  Campoamor,  Nuilez  de  Arce,  and 
some  others.  Deficient  inspiration,  diffuseness  of  style, 
and  want  of  precision  in  language  characterize  them  all ; 
it  is  unfortunately  very  easy  to  make  mediocre  verses  in 
Spanish,  and  too  many  people  give  themselves  over  to 
the  pursuit.  Passing  from  the  literature  of  amusement, 
we  have  still  some  very  distinguished  names  to  enumerate. 
Philosophy,  indeed,  has  but  one  representative  of  merit, 
the  traditionalist  Jaime  Balmes, — fur  the  Krausist  school, 
an  importation  from  Germany,  may  be  ignored  here, — 
but  history  and  literary  criticism  have  been  cultivated 
during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  with  genuine  success. 
Modesto  Lafuente  ia  in  some  sort  the  Mariana  of  the  1 9th 


century;  much  inferior  as  a  writer  to  the  celebrated  Jesuit, 
he  has,  however,  always  manifested  the  same  passion  for 
his  subject,  the  same  persevering  determination  to  raise  a 
worthy  monument  of  his  fatherland ;  his  Hittoria  de  BspaAa, 
in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  deserves  respect,  and  is  at  least 
readable.  Although  primarily  a  politician,  Antonio  C4no- 
vas  del  Castillo  has  many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  a  good  historian ;  he  has  evinced  greater  acute- 
ness  and  larger  acquirements  than  Lafuente,  and  his  E^itayo 
Bohre  la  Caaa  de  Austria  en  Espafla,  founded  upon  a  careful 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  documents,  gives  evidence 
of  a  correct  judgment  and  praiseworthy  impartiality.  The 
literary  history  of  old  Spain  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  Aureliano  Fernandez  Querra  in  various  studies 
devoted  to  the  great  writers  of  the  17  th  century,  notably 
Quevedo,  and  also  quite  recently  by  a  young  and  talented 
scholar,  Marcelino  Men<5ndez  Pelayo,  whose  Historia  de  Uu 
Ideas  EetHwu  en  Etpaiia,  a  work  as  solid  in  its  substanco 
as  it  is  pure  in  its  style,  would  do  honour  to  any  yeteran 
in  literature.  As  regards  cri deism  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, no  one  shows  more  spirit  and  taste  than  Juan  Valera, 
whose  delicate  Andalusian  nature  has  been  matured  by  a 
refining  education  and  by  an  adequate  knowledge  of  foreign 
literatures. 

BibHagraphy, — The  base  of  the  student's  operations  is  alwayi 
the  ^reat  work  of  Kicolas  Antonio,  BibUotheca  Hispana  Veiua  and 
JSibltothtea  Eiapana  Nova,  in  the  revised  and  completed  edition  of 
Francisco  Perez  Bayer,  Tomas  Antonio  Sanchez,  and  Joan  Antonie 
Pellicer  (Madrid,  178S-68,  4  vols.  fol.).     The  student  can  afibrd 
to  disregwd  all  the  general  histories  which  preceded  Ticknor's 
Hiaiory  (/  Spanuh  Literature  (New  York,  1849,  S  vols.  8vo  ;  4th 
>ed.,  Boston,  1872,  8  vols.  8vo),  a  work  of  solid  valne,  especially 
from  the  bibliographical  point  of  view;  it  is  <|Qite  indispensable 
that  the  reader  should  consclt  ahto  tlie  Spanish  translation  by 
D.  Pascnal  de  Oayansos  and  Enrique  de  Yedia  (Madrid,  1851-56) 
and  the  German  translation  of  Julius  with  some  important  additions 
by  Ferdinand  Wolf  (Leipsic,  1862-<{7).     Nothing  can  bo  said  ia 
favour  of  the  French  translation  by  J.  G.  Mngnaual  (Paris,  1864-« 
72).     The  Eistoria*  Critioa  de  la  LiUraiura  Espafiola   or  Joai 
Amador  de  los  Kios  (Madrid,  1861-C5,  7  vols.  8vo),  although  de- 
ficient in  criticism  ana  full  of  errors  in  fact,  supplies  some  useful 
information  as  to  the  period  prior  to  the  15Ui  oeutunr,  with  which 
it  exclusively  deals.    Menendez  Pelayo's  Historia  dc  las  Ideas  EsU- 
tieas  en  Expafla  (l^Udrid,  1884->86,  8  vols.  8ro),  already  referred  to, 
is  very  instructive.     For  the  18th  centuty,  lieopoldo  A.  do  Cneto's 
"Bosqnejo  Hist6rico-Cr{tico  de  la  Poesia. Castellans  en  cl  Siglo 
xviii,'*  prefixed  to  th«  first  voL  of  Rivadeneyra's  PoetasLirieoedU 
Siglo  xviiLf  is  indispensable.     For  the  19tli  century  there  is  not  as 
yet  an  v  satisfactory  work  dealing  with  the  literature  as  a  whole ; 
that  of  M.  G.  Hubbard,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Contempomiai 
en  Bapagne  (Paris,  1876,  1  vol.    8vo),   although  superficial  and 
inaccurate,  is  useful  in  the  absence  of  anythuig  better.     Some 
descriptions  of  Castilian  literature  have  been  specially  studie<l  with 
care  and  comnetenoe,  notably  the  drama,  on  which  we  have  two 
thorough  works, — Frederick  von  Schack's  OescKichte  der  dram^- 
tischen  Lileraiur  u.  Eunst  in  Spanien  (Frankforton-the-Matn, 
1846-54|  8  vols.  8vo),  unfortunately  now  much  behindhand,  and 
in  no  way  improved  in  this  respect  in  tho  Spanish  translation  now 
in  course  of  publication  at  ^ladrid  under  the  superintendence  o) 
Eduardo  de  Mier,  and  Cayetano  Alberto  de  la  Barren's  excellent 
Catdloffo  Bibliogrdfico  y  BiogMfico  del  Teatro  AiUiguo  Espafkel  (Ma- 
drid, 1860,  larm  8?o).     On  the  Castilian  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  works  to  be  consulted  are  Ferdinand  Wolfs  Studien. 
aur  Oesehiehte  der  Spanisehen  u.  Fortttgiesisehen  Nationalliteratur 
(Berlin,  1859,  1  vol.  8vo)  and  Manuel  Mild  y  Fontanals's  De  la 
JPoesia  fferoi  so- Popular  CaaUllana  (Barcelona,  1874,  1  vol  8vo). 

IL  CxiA£JiK  LiTEEATUSK. — Although  the  Catalan  1&^ 
guage  ia  simply  a  hranch  of  the  southern  Gallo-Rom»n, 
the  literature,  in  ica  origin  at  least,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  appandix  of  that  of  Provence.  Kay  moro^ 
until  about  the  second  half  of  the  13(h  century  thera 
eziated  in  the  Catalan  districts  no  other  literatore  roan 
the  Provencal,  and  the  poets  of  north-eastern  Spain  used 
no  ether  language  than  that  of  the  troubadours.  OuUlem 
de  Bergadan,  Uc  de  Mataplana,  Ramon  Yidal  de  Besalii, 
Quillem  de  Cenrera^  Serveri  de  Gerona,  and  several  othei 
▼erse  writera  of  a  still  more  recent  date  are  aU  genuine 
Proven^    poets,   in  the  same    sense    aa  are  those  of 
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Limoor^in,  Querey,  or  Aavergnfi^  ttince  tbey  write  in  the 
t'twfne  tCttr  and  nuJce  uso  of  all  the  foroM  of  poetry  culti- 
vated by  the  troabadouni  north  of  the  Pyreneen.  Ramon 
Yidal  (end  of  12th  century  and  beginning  of  13th)  waa 
a  irranmiariaii  an  well  af»  a  i)oet ;  hw  Ha»09  <U  Trobnr 
liucamo  the  code  for  tho  Catalan  poetry  written  in  Pro- 
vcnv-al,  which  he  called  I^noti^  a  name  ntill  kept  np  in 
S^iain  to  da^'i^niate,  not  tho  literary  idiom  of  the  trouba- 
duurrt  only,  but  abo  tho  local  idiom—  Catalan, — which  the 
S|iantard:«  choo;40  to  conitider  as  derived  from  the  former. 
The  InHuonce  of  R.  Yidal  and  other  grammarians  of  hi^i 
tKshooI,  as  well  Bit  that  of  tho  troubadours  we  have 
named,  lasted  for  a  very  long  time;  and  even  after 
Catalan  ])rodO — an  exact  reflexion  of  the  Hpoken  language 
of  the  i(outh-ca/t  of  the  Pyrcnce.-*— had  given  evidence  of 
itM  vitality  in  wrao  coa»*idcrablo  work?*,  the  Catalan  poetry 
remained  faithful  to  the  i^oven<;al  tradition.  From  the 
combination  of  8|)oken  Catahin  with  tho  literary  language 
of  tho  troubadoors  there  arose  a  sort  of  compoaito  idiom, 
which  has  some  analogy  with  the  Franco-Italian  current 
in  certain  part««  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  iVges,  although  in  the 
one  ca^e  tho  elements  of  the  mixture  are  more  distinctly 
apparent  than  are  the  romance  of  France  and  the  roroanco 
of  Italy  in  the  other.  The  poetical  work^  of  Raymond  Lully 
(llamon  Lull)  (died  1315)  are  among  the  oldest  examples  of 
thid  l^ven^alizcd  Catalan ;  one  has  only  to  read  the  6ne 
piece  entitled  Lo  Dt-nrontH  (**  Desimir "),  or  uonic  of  his 
stanzas  on  religioai  subject .4,  to  apprehend  at  once  the 
eminently  compo^ito  nnturo  of  that  language.  Muntaner 
in  like  manner,  who»>c  prose  is  exactly  that  Pix>ken  by  his 
conteuii)oi-arics,  becomci*  troubadour  when  ho  writes  in 
verse ;  his  Scraio  on  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
(1323),  introduced  into  his  CkronirU  of  the  kings  of 
Ara^n,  exhibits  linguisticaUy  quite  tho  same  mixed 
character  as  Ib  found  in  LuIJy,  or,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
in  all  tho  Catalan  versQ  writers  of  the  14th  century. 
The«e  are  not  very  nunieroa«,  nor  are  their  works  of  any 
great  merit.  The  majority  of  their  compositions  consist 
of  what  were  called  noven  rimcuU$^  that  is,  stories  in 
octosyllabic  verse  in  rhymed  couplets.  There  exist  poems 
of  this  class  by  Pere  ^larch,  by  a  certain  Torrella,  by 
Bomat  Metge  (an  author  more  celebrated  for  hb  prose), 
and  by  others  whose  names  we  do  not  know ;  among  tho 
worki«  Itelonging  to  this  last  category  special  mention 
ought  to  be  made  of  a  version  of  the  romance  of  tho  Seven 
SnfH»,tk  translation  of  a  book  on  good  breeding  entitled 
Fffrfititx^  and  certain  tales  where,  by  the  choice  of  subjects, 
by  variou.<  borrowings,  and  even  occasionally  by  the  whole- 
i<ale  introduction  of  pieces  df  French  poetry,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  tho  writers  of  Catalonia  understood  and  read 
the  fitnone  *TonL  Closely  allied  to  the  noven  rinwdes  is 
another  analogouii  form  of  versification — that  of  the  codo- 
Uuli,  con<iisting  of  a  series  of  verges  of  eight  and  four 
Billables,  rhyming  in  pairs,  still  made  use  of  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  Catalan  domain  (Minorca). 

Tho  15th  century  ib  the  golden  age  of  Catalan  poetry. 
At  the  instigation  and  undor  the  auspices  of  John  L 
(1387-1395),  Martin  L  (1396-UlO),  and  Ferdinand  I. 
(1410-1116),  kings  of  Aragon,  there  was  founded  at 
Barcelona  a  consistory  of  the  "  Qay  Saber,"  on  the  model 
of  that  of  Toulouse,  and  this  oiEcial  protection  accorded 
to  poetry  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  stylo  much  more 
emancipated  from  Provencal  influence.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  indeed,  that  its  forms  are  still  of  foreign  importa- 
tion, that  the  Catalan  verse  writen*  accept  the  prcscrip- 
tioui*  of  the  Leyg  (FAmor  of  OuiUaume  Molinier,  and  the 
named  which  they  gave  to  their  cobles  (stanzas)  are  all 
borrowed  from  the  same  ari  de  iroOar  of  the  school  of 
Toulouse;  but»  a  very  noteworthy  fact^  their  language 
begins  to  rid  itself  more  and  more  of  Provengaliams  and 


tends  to  become  the  same  aa  that  of  pros6  and  of  ordinary 
conversation.  With  Pere  and  Jaume  March,  Jordi  de 
Sant  Jordi,  Johan  de.  Maklovelles,  Francesch  Ferrer,  Pere 
Torroella,  Pan  de  Bellviure,  Antoni  Vallmanya,  and,  above 
all,  the  Valencian  Auzias  March  (died  1 109),  there  flourit'hed 
a  new  school,  of  which  the  6ciat  lasted  till  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  and  which,  as  regards  the  form  of  its  versi- 
fication, is  distinguished  by  its  almost  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  eight-veri«e  roble*  of  ten  syllables,  each  with 
•*  crossed  **  or  "  chained  "  rhymes  (coUa  crohfida  or  mcude- 
nada)f  each  composition  ending  with  a  tomadu  of  four 
verses,  in  the  first  of  which  the  "  device  "  {divis  or  senytd) 
of  the  poet  is  given  out.  Tho  greater  number  of  these 
poems  are  still  unedited  or  have  only  recently  been 
extracted  from  the  canfontrs,  where  they  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  15th  century.  Auzias  March  alone,  the 
most  inspired,  the  most  profound,  but  also  the  most 
obscure  of  the  whole  group,  had  the  honour  to  be  printed 
in  the  16th  century  ;  his  ranU  (Pamor  and  cants  de  mort 
contain  the  finest  verses  ever  written  in  Catalan,  but  the 
poet  fails  to  keep  up  to  his  own  high  level,  and  by  his 
studied  obscurity  occasionally  becomes  unintelligible  to 
such  a  degree  that  one  of  his  editors  accuses  him  of 
having  written  in  Basque.  Of  a  wholly  different  class, 
and  in  quite  another  spirit,  ia  the  Libre  de  Us  Dotus  of 
Jaume  Roig  (died  1 478),  a  Valencian  also,  like  March ;  this 
long  jioem  is  a  /lora  rxmada,  only  eomediada,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  in  quadrisyllabic  instead  of  octosyllabic  verse.  A 
bitter  and  caustic  satire  upon  women,  it  purports  to  be  a 
true  history, — the  history  of  the  poet  himself  and  of  his 
three  unhappy  marriages  in  particular.  Notwithstanding 
its  author's  allegations,  however,,  the  Libre  de  Us  D<mes 
does  not  seem  to  be  other  than  a  fiction ;  but  it  derives  a 
very  piquant  interest  from  its  really  authentic  element,  its 
vi^id  picture  of  the  Valencia  of  the  15th  century  and  the 
details  of  the  manners  of  that  time.  After  this  bright 
period  of  efflorescence  Catalan  poetry  rapidly  fell  off,  a 
decline  due  more  to  the  force  of  circumstances  than  to  any 
fault  of  the  poets.  The  union  of  Aragon  with  Castile,  and 
the  resulting  predominance  of  Castilian  throughout  Spain, 
inflicted  a  death  blow  on  Catalan  literature,  especially  on 
its  artistic  poetry,  a  kind  of  composition  more  ready  than 
any  other  to  avidl  it<«lf  of  the  triumphant  idiom  which 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  by  men  of  letters  as  the  only 
noble  one,  and  alone  fit  to  be  the  vehicle  of  elevated  or 
refined  thoughts.  The  fact  that  a  Catalan,  Juan  Boscan, 
inaugurates  in  the  Castilian  language  a  new  kind  of  poetry, 
and  that  the  Castilians  themselves  regard  him  as  the  head 
of  a  school,  is  important  and  characteristic ;  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  works  of  Boscan  (1543)  marks  the 
end  of  Catalan  poetry. 

The  earliest  prose  works  in  (Catalan  are  later  indeed  than 
the  poems  of  the  oldest  Catalan  troubadours  of  the  Pro- 
vencal school,  not  dating  farther  back  than  from  the  close 
of  the  13th  century,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  being 
entirely  original ;  their  language  is  the  very  language  of 
the  soil  which  we  see  appearing  in  charters  from  about 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  L  (1213).  This  is 
true  especially  of  the  chronicles,  a  little  less  so  of  the 
other  writings,  which,  like  the  poetry,  have  difficulty  in 
escaping  the  influence  of  the  more  polished  dialect  of  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  Its  chronicles  are 
the  best  ornament  of  mediseval  Catalan  prose.  Four  of 
tlicm, — that  of  James  I.,  apparently  reduced  to  writing  a 
little  after  his  death  (1276)  with  the  help  of  memoirs 
dictated  by  himself  during  his  lifetime;  that  of  Bemat 
Dcs  Clot,  which  deals  chiefly  with  the  reign  of  Pedro  IIL  of 
Aragon  (1276-1286);  that  of  Ramon  Muntaner  (first  half 
of  the  14th  century),  relating  at  length  the  expedition  of 
the  Cafeakn  company  to  the  Morea  and  the  conquest 
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of  Sardinia  by  James  tl. ;  finally  tliat  of  Pedro  IV., 
The  Ceremonious  (1336-1387),  genuine  commentaries  of 
that  astute  monarch,  arranged  by  certain  officials  of  his 
court,  notably  by  Bernat  Des  Coll, — these  four  works  are 
distinguished  alike  by  the  artistic  skill  of  their  narration 
and  by  the  quality  of  their  language ;  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  liken  these  Catalan  chroniclers,  and  Muntaner 
especially,  to  Villehardouin,  Joinvill  and  Froissart.  The 
Doctor  lUuminatus,  Raymond  Lully,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Latin  was  very  poor, — ^his  philosophical  works  were 
done  into  that  language  by  his  diaciples, — wrote  in  a  somo- 
what  Provengalized  Catalan  various  moral  and  propagandist 
works, — the  romance  Blanquerna  in  praise  of  the  solitary 
life,  the  Librt  de  Us  MaraveUes^  into  which  is  introduced  a 
"  bestiary "  taken  by  the  author  from  KalUah  and  Dim- 
naff,  and  the  Libre  del  Orde  de  Cavalleria,  a  manual  of 
the  perfect  knight,  besides  a  variety  of  other  treatises  and 
opuscula  of  minor  importance.  The  majority  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Lully  exist  in  two  versions, — one  in  the  vernacular, 
which  is  his  own,  the  other  in  Latin,  originating  with 
his  disciples,  who  desired  to  give  currency  throughout 
Christendom  to  their  master's  teachings.  Lully — who  was 
very  popular  in  the  lay  world,  although  the  clergy  had  a 
low  opinion  of  him  and  in  the  15th  cencury  even  set 
themselves  to  obtain  a  condemnation  of  his  works  by  the 
Inquisition — had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Francesch  Ximenez 
or  Ezimenlz,  a  Franciscan,  born  at  Oerona  some  time 
after  1350.  His  Crestid  (printed  in  1483-84)  is  a  vast 
encyclopedia  of  theology,  morals,  and  politics  for  the  use 
of  Uie  laity,  supplemented  in  various  aspects  by  his  three 
other  works — Vida  de  Jesu  Christ,  Libre  dels  Angels,  and 
Libre  de  les  Dones ;  the  last-named,  which  is  at  once  a 
book  of  devotion  and  a  manual  of  domestic  economy,  con- 
tains a  number  of  curious  details  as  to  a  Catalan  woman's 
manner  of  life  and  the  luxury  of  the  period.  Lully  and 
Eximeniz  are  the  only  Catalan  authors  of  the  14th  century 
whose  works  written  in  a  vulgar  tongue  had  the  honour  of 
being  translated  into  French  shortly  after  their  appearance. 

We  have  chiefly  translators  and  historians  in  the  15th 
century.  Antoni  Canab,.a  Dominican,  who  belongs  also 
to  the  previous  century,  translates  into  Catalan  Valerius 
Maximus  and  a  treatise  of  St  Bernard;  Bernat  Metge, 
himself  well-versed  in  Italian  literature,  presents  some  of 
its  great  masters  to  his  countrymen  by  translating  the 
Griselidis  of  Petrarch,  and  also  by  composing  Lo  Sompni 
{"  The  Dream ''),  in  which  the  influence  of  Dante,  of  Boccac- 
cio, and,  generally  speaking,  of  the  Italy  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  is  very  perceptible.  The  Feyts  cPArtnes  de 
Caialunya  of  Bernat  Boades,  a  knightly  chronicle  brought 
to  a  close  in  1420,  reveals  a  spirit  of  research  and  a  con- 
scientiousness in  the  selection  of  materials  which  are  truly 
remarkable  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pere  Tomich,  in  his  Histories  i  Conquestes  del 
Reycdme  d!Aragb  (1438),  carries  us  back  too  much  ta  the 
manner  of  the  mediieval  chroniclers ;  his  credulity  knows 
no  bounds,  while  Ids  style  has  altogether  lost  the  naive 
charm  of  that  of  Muntaner.  To  the  list  of  authors  who 
represent  the  leading  tendencies  of  the  literature  of  the 
15th  century  we  must  add  the  name  of  Johanot  Martorell, 
a  Valencian,  author  of  the  celebrated  romance  of  chivalry 
TiratU  lo  Blanch  (finished  in  1460),  which  the  reader  has 
nowadays  some  difficulty  in  regarding  as  that  "treasury 
of  contentment "  which  Cervantes  will  have  it  to  be. 

With  the  loss  of  political  was  bound  to  coincide  that  of 
literary  independence  in  the  Catalonian  countries.  Cata- 
lan fell  to  the  rank  of  a  patois  and  was  written  less  and 
less ;  lettered  persons  ceased  to  cultivate  it,  and  the  upper 
classes,  especially  in  Valencia,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
Castile,  soon  affected  to  make  no  further  use  of  the  local 
speech  except  in  familiar  oonyersation.    The  16th  oentory, 


in  fact,  furnishes  literary  history  with  hardly  more  than  a 
single  poet  at  all  worthy  of  the  name — Pere  Serafl,  some 
of  whose  pieces,  in  the  style  of  Auzias  March,  but  less 
obscure,  are  graceful  enough  and  deserve  to  live ;  his  poems 
were  printed  at  Barcelona  in  1565.  Prose  is  somewhat 
better  represented,  bnt,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  only  the 
erudite  who  persist  in  writing  in  Catalan, — antiquaries 
and  historians  like  Pere  Miguel  Carbonell,  compiler  of 
the  Ch^oniques  de  Espanya  (1547),  Francesch  Tarafa,  Pere 
Anton  Beuter,  also  chroniclers,  and  some  others  not  so 
well  known.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  tb? 
decadence  becomes  still  more  marked.  A  few  scattered 
attempts  to  restore  to  the  Catalan,  now  more  and  more 
neglected  by  men  of  letters,  some  of  its  old  life  and 
brilliance,  fail  miserably.  Neither  Hieronim  Pqjades  the 
historian,  author  of  a  Coronim  Univei'scd  del  Frincipat 
(Barcelona,  1609),  nor  oven  Dr  Vicens  Garcia,  rector  of 
Vallfogona  (1582-1623),  a  verse- writer  by  no  means 
destitute  of  verve  or  humour,  but  whose  literary  talent 
and  originality  have  been  very  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
Catalans  of  the  present  day,  was  able  to  bring  back  his 
countrymen  to  a  cultivation  of  the  local  idiom.  Some 
sermons,  some  lives  of  saints,  some  books  of  devotion, 
some  relations  and  complaints  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
exhaust  the  catalogue  of  everything  written  in  Catalan 
throughout  the  whole  area  of  its  domains  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century ;  not  a  single  book  of 
importance  can  be  mentioned.  Writers  who  were  Catakn 
by  birth  had  so  completely  unlearned  their  mother-tongue 
that  it  would  have  seemed  to  them  quite  inappropriate, 
and  even  ridiculous,  to  make  use  of  it  in  serious  works,  so 
profoundly  had  Castilian  struck  its  roots  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Spain,  and  so  thoroughly  had  the  work  of 
assimilation  been  carried  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
official  language  of  the  court  and  of  the  Government 

In  1814  appeared  the  Gramdtica  y  Apologia  de  la 
Llengua  Cat/ialana  of  Joseph  Pau  Ballot  y  Torres,  which 
may  be  considered  as  marking  the  origin  of  a  genuine 
renaissance  of  the  grammatical  and  literary  study  of 
Catalan.  Although  the  author  avows  no  object  beyond 
the  purely  practical  one  of  giving  to  strangers  visiting 
Barcelona  for  commercial  purposes  some  knowledge  of  the 
language,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  sings  the  praises 
of  his  mother-tongue,  and  his  appended  catalogue  of  works 
which  have  appeared  in  it  since  the  time  of  James  L, 
sufficiently  show  that  this  was  not  his  only  aim.  In  point 
of  fact  the  book,  which  is  entitled  to  high  consideration 
as  being  the  first  systematic  Catalan  grammar,  written,  too, 
in  the  despised  idiom  itsdf,  had  a  great  intluence  on  the 
authors  and  literary  men  of  the  principality.  Under  the 
helping  influence  of  the  new  doctrines  of  romanticism 
twenty  years  had  not  passed  before  a  number  of  attempts 
in  the  way  of  restoring  the  old  language  had  made  their 
appearance,  in  the  shape  of  various  poetical  works  of  very 
unequal  merit.  The  Oda  d  la  Fatria  (1833)  of  Buenaven- 
tura Carlos  Aribau  is  among  the  earliest  if  not  actually 
the  very  first  of  these,  and  it  is  also  the  best ;  the  modern 
Catalan  school  has  not  produced  anything  either  more 
inspired  or  more  correct.  Following  in  the  steps  of 
Aribau,  Joaquin  Itubi6  y  Ors  {Lo  Gayter  del  Llobregat), 
Antonio  de  Bofarull  (Lo  Cobl^ador  de  Moncada),  and  soon 
afterwards  a  number  of  other  verse  writers  took  up  the 
lyre  which  it  might  have  been  feared  was  never  to  sound 
again  since  it  fell  from  the  hands  of  Auzias  March.  The 
movement  spread  from  Catalonia  into  other  provinces  of 
the  ancient  langdom  of  Aragon ;  the  appeal  of  the  Catalans 
of  the  principality  was  responded  to  at  Valencia  and  in 
the  Balearic  Isles.  Later,  the  example  of  Produce,  of  the 
felibritge  of  the  south  of  France,  accelerated  still  farther 
this  renaissance  movement^  which  received  official  recogni- 
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tion  in  1859  by  the  creation  of  the  jocks  floral^  io  wliich 
prize<i  are  given  to  the  best  competitors  in  poetry,  of 
whom  pome  succeed  in  obtaining  the  diploma  of  mestre  en 
<jny  Viler,  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  foresee  the  future 
of  \\y\A  new  Catalan  literature, — whether  it  is  indeed 
de.'ttined  for  that  brilliant  career  which  the  Catalans  them- 
8elYC<{  anticipate.  In  dpite  of  the  unquestionable  talent 
of  poetd  like  Mariano  Aguil6  (Majorca),  Toodoro  Llorente 
(Valencia),  and,  among  the  younger  of  them,  Jacinto 
Verdaguer  (Catalonia),  author  of  an  epic  poem  Atlaniida 
and  of  very  fadcinatiDg  Cants  MisticJif^  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  generation  will  be  succeeded  by  another 
to  follow  in  its  footsteps,  or  that  such  a  restoration  of  a 
provincial  literature  has  much  chance  of  permanence  at 
the  very  moment  when  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  are  tend- 
ing rather  towards  unity  and  centralization  in  the  matter 
of  language.  At  all  events,  in  order  to  secure  even  a 
comparative  success  for  such  a  revival,  it  would  be  well 
if  the  language  serving  as  its  instrument  were  some- 
what more  fixed,  and  if  its  writers  would  no  longer 
hesitate,  as  they  at.  present  do^   between  a  pretentions 


archaism  and  the  incorrectness  of  the  most  vulgar  col- 
loquialiiUL  The  few  attempts  of  modern  Catalans  in  the 
direction  of  romance  writing  and  dramatic  comi)osition 
have  not  hitherto  been  particularly  felicitous,  and  have 
not  led  to  anything  noteworthy. 
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Vega,  Lopo  do,  867,  358. 
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West-Gothic  rule,  808. 
West  In'Ucs  discovered, 

827. 
Wine,  -KW. 
Ximenes,  827. 
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SPALATIN.Gborok  0484-1545).  George  Burkhardt^ 
a  ftubordinate  figure  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Heformation  in  Germany,  was  bom  on  January  17,  1484, 
at^Spalt  ^whence  he  adsamed  the  name  Spalatinus),  about 
25  miles  from  Nuremberg,  where  his  father  wa3  an  artisan. 


He  went  to  Nuremberg  for  education  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  two  years  afterwards  to  the  univerdity  of 
Erfurt,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  within  a  year, 
in  1499.  There  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Marschalk,  the 
most  influential  professor,  who  made  Spalatin  his  amanu- 
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enBifl  and  took  him  to  Wittenberg.  In  1506  Spalatin  went 
to  Erfurt  to  study  jurbprudenoe,  was  reicommended  to 
Mutianus,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  little  band  of  Qerman 
humanists  of  whom  Mutianus  was  chief.  His  friend  got 
him  the  post  of  teacher  of  young  monks  in  a  convent  in  the 
Georgenthal  and  pastor  in  the  high  church  there.  In  1508 
he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  John  von  Laasphe^  who 
had  ordained  Luther.  He  had  no  great  love  for  convent 
or  pastoral  work,  and  in  1509  Mutianus  recommended  h^n 
to  Frederick  the  Wise,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  employed 
him  to  act  as  tutor  to  his  son,  the  future  elector,  John 
Frederick.  This  appointment  really  determined  Spalatin's 
life  and  work.  He  speedily  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
famous  elector,  who  employed  him  in  many  afiEairs.  He 
sent  him  to  Wittenberg  in  1511  to  act  as  tutor  to  his 
nephews,  and  procured  for  him  a  canon's  stall  in  Altenberg. 
In  1512  the  elector  made  him  his  librarian.  This  brought 
him  into  correspondence  with  a  large  number  of  literary 
men,  and  he  began  to  collect  all  kinds  of  literary  and  espe- 
cially of  historical  information,  of  which  he  made  extensive 
use  later  in  his  chronicles.  He  was  promoted  to  be  court 
chaplain  and  confidential  secretory  to  the  elector,  and  took 
charge  of  all  his  private  and  public  correspondence.  He 
thus  became  one  of  the  most  important  men  at  the  elec- 
toral court,  which  then  was  the  centre  ot  Gkrman  life. 

Spalatin  had  never  cared  for  theology,  and,  although  a 
priest  and  a  preacher,  had  been  a  mere  humanist.  It  was 
to  Luther  that  he  owed  his  awakening  to  the  reality  of  a 
spiritual  life.  How  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
reformer  it  is  impossible  to  say — probably  at  Wittenberg ; 
but  Luther  from  the  first  exercised  a  great  power  over 
him,  and  became  his  chief  counsellor  in  all  moral  and 
religious  matters.  His  letters  to  Luther  have  been  lost, 
but  Luther's  answers  remain,  and  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. Spalatin  was  Luther's  devoted  friend  during  the 
stormiest  days  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  the  means  of 
bringing  the  great  elector  to  take  the  side  of  the  out- 
spoken professor  in  his  university  of  Wittenberg.  He 
read  Luther's  writings  to  the  elector,  and  translated  for  his 
benefit  those  in  Latin  into  Qerman.  ^e  accompanied 
Frederick  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  shared  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  papal  legates,  Cajeten  and  Miltitz. 
He  was  with  the  elector  when  Charles  was  chosen  emperor 
and  when  he  was  crowned.  He  was  with  his  master  at 
the  diet  of  Worms.  In  short,  he  stood  beside  Frederick 
as  h'ls  confidential  adviser  in  all  the  troubled  diplomacy  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Reformation.  Singularly  cautious, 
perhaps  timid,  before  the  crisis  came  and  while  it  could 
be  averted,  Spalatin  found  courage  when  the  crisis  had 
come.  He  would  have  dissuaded  Luther  again  and  again 
from  publishing  books  or  engaging  in  overt  acta  against 
the  papacy,  but,  when  the  thing  was  done,  none  was  so 
ready  to  translate  the  book,  or  to  justify  the  act. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Spalatin  was  as 
much  engaged  in  diplomatic  service  as  before,  but  he  no 
longer  lived  at  court  He  went  into  residence  as  canon  at 
Altenberg,  and  incited  the  chapter  to  institute  reforms  some- 
what unsuccessfully.  He  married  in  the  same  year.-  During 
the  later  portion  of  his  life,  from  1526  onwards,  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  visitation  of  churches  and  schools  in 
electoral  Saxony,  reporting  on  the  confiscation  and  applica- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  His  practical  experience  in 
German  affairs  made  him  very  successful  in  his  delicate  task, 
and  he  was  asked  to  undertake  the  same  work  for  Albertine 
Saxony.  He  was  also  permanent  visitor  of  Wittetfberg  uni- 
versity, and  made  an  annual  report  of  its  condition  to  the 
elector.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  fell  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found melancholy,  and  died  January  16, 1545,  at  Altenberg. 

Spalatin  loft  bobiml  him  a  lai^  numbor  of  litorary  remains, 
bQth  publLshod  anU  anpubliRhcU,     Hio  original  writing  ar^  «il|Q09t 


an  histories].  A  list  of  them  may  be  fomid  in  8oelhetiii*s  Georft 
SpdkUin  ala  iOeha.  Hidoriograoh,  1878.  There  ii  no  ffood  life  of 
Spalatin,  nor  cazi  there  be  nntil  his  letters  have  "been  eoUoeted  and 
euitad,  a  work  still  to  be  done. 

SPALATO  (Slav.  Splii%  a  city  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  thirteen  departmento  (area  730  square 
miles  j  population  in  1880  31,003),  is  situated  on  tho 
seaward  side  of  a  peninsula  Ijring  between  the  Qulf  of 
Braza  and  the  Gulf  of  Salona.  Though  not  the  capital,  it 
is  the  most  important  city  in  the  principality,  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  has  a  valuable  museum  of  antiquities,  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  wine  and  oil  Since  1879  it  has 
been  the  terminus,  of  a  railway  running  northwards  to 
Sebenico  and  Siveric.  Built  on  the  low  ground  at  tho 
head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  and  thrown  into  relief  by  a  back- 
ground of  picturesque  hills  rising  close  behind.  Spalato 
has  a  striking  sea-front,  in  which  the  leading  feature  is 
still  the  ruined  fa^e  of  the  great  palace  of  Diocletian, 
erected  in  303  a.d.,  to  which  the  city  owes  its  origin.  In 
ground  plan  this  is  almost  a  square,  with  a  quadrangular 
tower  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  *'  Its  faces  correspond 
nearly  with  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  The  south 
front  (towards  the  harbour)  measures  521  feet,  or,  with 
the  towers,  598  feet  8  inches,  and  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  are  each  705  feet  8  inches"  (Wilkinson).  Tho 
area  included  is  348,175  square  feet,  or,  comprising  tho 
towers,  352,614  square  feet,  a  little  more  than  eight  acres, 
or  rather  less  than  the  area  of  the  Escorial.  There  were 
four  principal  gates,  with  four  streeta  meeting  in  the  middlo 
of  the  quadrangle,  after  the  style  of  a  Roman  camp.  The 
ee-tem  gate  (Porta  Aenea)  is  destroyed ;  but,  though  the 
side  towers  are  gone,  the  main  entrance  of  the  bmlding, 
(;^e  beautiful  Porta  Aurea,  in  the  west  front,  is  still  in 
fairly  good  preservation.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
massive  arcades.  The  vestibule  now  forms  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  or  public  square ;  to  the  north-east  of  this  lies  the 
mausoleum  (not,  as  the  older  antiquaries  had  it, 'the  temple 
of  Jupiter),  which  has  long  been  the  smallest  and  darkest 
of  cathednJs;  and  to  the  south-east  is  the  templo  of 
.£sculapius,  which  served  originally  as  a  kind  of  court 
chapel  and  has  long  been  transformed  into  a  baptistery. 
Architecturally  tho  most  important  of  all  the  many  striking 
features  of  the  palace  is  the  arrangement  in  the  vestibule 
by  which  the  supporting  arches  spring  directly  from  tho 
capitals  of  the  large  granite  Corinthian  columns.  This, 
as  far  as  the  known  remains  of  ancient  art  are  concerned, 
is  the  first  instance  of  such  a  method ;  and  thus,  in  Mr 
Freeman's  words,  '*  all  Gothic  and  Romanesque  architecture 
was  in  embryo  in  the  brain  of  Jovius  or  his  architect 

The  name  Spalato,  or  Spalatro  (a  very  old  spelling),  which  uacd 
to  be  explained  as  a  corraption  of  Salons  Palatium,  is  pretty  cei- 
tainly  of  different  origin — the  oldest  form  extant  being  Aanalathnn* 
(Constantine  Porphyrogenitus)  and  early  variants  Spalatnon,  Spa- 
lathron,  Spalatrum  ((Tcogrr.  Rav. ).  Dr  firana  suggests  a  connexion 
with  Aspalathaa  (the  name  of  a  prickly  shrub)  or  perhaps  with 
Asphaltus.  Kot  long  after  Diocletian *8  death  tho  buildings  seem  to 
have  bot'n  turned  into  an  imperial  cloth  factory,  and  as  most  of 
the  workers  were  women  wo  nnd  it  called  a  gyiuteium  (JfotUia). 
About  4  miles  from  the  palace  lav  the  ancient  city  of  Salona  (SoAdra 
or  SoXctfMu),  whicb  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  earlier  Roman  dty 
to  the  west  and  a  later  portion  incorporated  previous  to  the  time 
of  the  Antonincs.  There  are  still  remains  at  Salona  of  ancient  dty 
walls,  an  amphitheatre,  Ac.,  and  a  long  line  of  walls  extending 
"  fiom  the  western  side  of  the  city  for  a  mile  and  more  noarl  v  along 
the  present  road  to  Tran  (Ti-agurium).''  The  purpose  of  this  line 
of  walls  is  not  evident,  and  the  date  of  its  construction  haa  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Mr  Freeman  is  disposed  to  consider 
them  Roman  workmanship. 

Salona  in  its  best  days  was  one  of  tho  chief  porta  of  the  Adiiatic, 
on  one  of  tho  most  central  sites  in  the  Roman  world.     l£ado  a 


Roman  colony  after  its  second  capture  by  tho  Romans  (B.a  78),  it 
appears  as  Colonia  Martia  Julia  and  Colonia  CHaudia  Augusta  Pia 
Voteranorum,  and  bears  at  different  periods  tho  titles  of  rosnublica, 


conventus,  metropolis,  praefectura,  and  pnetorinm.  In  Christian 
times  it  became  a  oishoivs  see  ;  and  St  Doimo  or  Domnios,  ita  first 
^inhop,  still  ^ves  his  name  to  the  cathedral  of  S^ialato,    The  cit^ 
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WIS  taken  by  Odoaeer  in  481  and  by  TotiU  iu  the  6th  century. 
BecoTerad  br  Justinian  in  535,  it  wis  in  644  and  552  tho  starting- 
point  of  Bebsarios  and  Narsct  for  their  Italian  expeditions.  In  the 
7th  century  Salons  ties  oomplctely  destroyed  by  the  Avars  ;  but  the 
«mpty  palace  of  Diocletian  afTorUed  an  asylum  for  its  inhabitants. 
The  limits  of  the  buildin;;  proved  sufficient  for  the  new  city  up  to 
the  time  thst  it  passed  under  Hungarian  aud  Venetian  protection. 
Hungarian  additions  may  still  bo  seen  above  the  Porta  Aurea ;  and 
the  large  octagonal  tower  boars  the  name  of  Torro  d'Harvoye  from 
the  Bosnian  general  who  was  created  duke  of  Spakto  by  Ladiidans. 
The  Tenetians  enclosed  the  town  with  regnlsr  curtsins  and  bastions 
in  1645-1670.  Abont  1807-1800  the  castle  was  dismantled  and 
parts  of  the  walls  were  thrown  down. 

Sm  Bobert  Adsm,  Rmtnt  of  tkt  PQlae$  9f  Dtcctttian,  17M :  Caaias  and  LavsIMo. 
F«««M  FUfrtnqm  *t  JfUt^Hqu*  tf«  r/ttrU,  180S;  Wllkinwm.  Dalmtatim  mm! 
Momtmtfrt,  1S48;  Freemu.  Htifrieai  Etufi,  3d  sertei,  187»,  and  8mkf0d  mmd 
Jftighbomr  LiOm  nf  r#iBie«.  1861.  Both  ttaa  Snt-mentloned  vorlu  eontain 
na^inlfleant  riewa  and  reateratlons  of  the  arcbltaetore  of  the  jiohMe. 

SPALDINO,  a  market-town  of  Lincolnahire,  England, 
in  the  Parts  of  Holland,  is  situated  on  the  river  Welland, 
and  on  the  Qreat  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  Railways, 
93  miles  from  London.  The  town,  standing  in  the  heart 
of  the  Fens,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district. 
Amongst  the  public  buildings  arc  five  churches,  the  John- 
son hospital  (1881),  the  corn  exchange  (1856-57),  the 
buildings  of  the  mechanics'  institute  aud  of  the  Christian 
association  and  literary  institute,  and  the  district  union- 
house.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Nicholas  was 
built  in  1284  and  restored  in  1865-66.  The  adjoining 
lady  chapel  (St  Mary  and  St  Thomas  a  Becket)  was  built 
in  1315 ;  in  1588  it  was  appropriated  for  the  grammar 
school  endowed  in  1568  by  John  Blanke  and  again  in 
1588  by  John  Qamlyn.  A  new  grammar  school  was 
erected  in  1881.  Spalding  has  had  a  prison  for  upwards 
of  600  years ;  the  present  building,  erected  iu  1824-25, 
was  closed  in  1884.  The  Welland  is  crossed  at  Spalding 
by  two  stone  bridges.  The  existing  high  bridge,  con- 
Btmcted  in  1838,  took  the  place  of  a  wooden  erection 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  17  th  century ;  this  last  was 
built  on  the  site  of  an  older  Roman  bridge  of  two  arches, 
the  foundations  of  the  centre  pier  of  whidi  were  disclosed 
when  the  wooden  bridge  was  constructed.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1871  was  9111,  and  in  1881  9260. 

In  1061  Thorold  of  Bocksnhale  (now  Bncknall,  near  Homcaatle) 
gave  his  castle  of  Snalding  and  the  chapel  attached  to  it  as  a  cell  or 
monastery  for  the  Befiedictines  of  Crowiand.  Ont  of  this  grew  the 
priory,  wnieh,  however,  waa  dissolved  in  1680  ;  the  last  fragments 
of  its  mins  were  removed  in  188S.  Abont  two  miles  north-east  of 
Spalding  stands  the  mined  chapel  of  Wykeham.  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas  and  built  in  1811  by  Prior  Clement  Hatfield.  The  build- 
ing is  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  has  been  roofless  since  1782 ;  its 
interior  dimensions  ate  43  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide ;  the  walls  are 
Ai\  feet  high.  Each  side  contains  three  three-light  windows  with 
moalded  flowing  tracery,  and  each  end  one  foor-li^ht  window  of 
similar  character.  The  only  one  which  retains  its  original  muUions 
and  tracery  is  the  oentre  window  on  the  south  side.  After  the  Con- 
quest the  estates  and  priory  of  Spalding  were  given  by  William  L 
to  Ivo  Tailbois,  who  found  such  a  stout  antagonist  in  Hereward  the 
Wake,  lord  of  Bmnns  or  Bourn. 

SPALDING,  William  (1809-1859),  logician  and 
literary  historian,  waa  bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1809.  After 
a  thorough  education  at  the  grammar  school  and  at 
Marischal  College  there,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1830, 
where  he  was  oiled  to  the  bar  in  1833.  In  that  year  he 
published  a  Liitttr  on  Skdkespear^M  Authorthip  of  the  Two 
Noble  Kirumen,  which,  by  its  critical  acumen  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  old  dramatists  which  it  displayed, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Jeffrey  and  procured  the  author 
an  invitation  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Before  settling  down  to  the  business  of  the  bar 
he  undertook  a  prolonged  Continental  tour.  He  was 
absent  fifteen  months,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  being 
spent  in  Italy,  and  in  1841  the  fruits  of  his  stay  appeared 
in  three  volumes  entitled  Italy  and  the  Itnlinn  Itlnnde 
from  the  Earlieal  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  This  learned  and 
comprehensive  work  went  through  five  editions  in  a  few 
years.     His  attempts  to  gain  a  legal  practice  not  proving 


successful,  he  became  a  candidate  in  1 838  for  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  in  Edinburgh  university,  which  he  held  till 
1845,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  in  the 
university  of  St  Andrews.  He  held  the  latter  post  till  his 
death  on  the  16th  November  1859. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  and  various  articles 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  BevUw  and  Blaekwoodt  MagoMine, 
he  was  tlie  author  of  a  conciM  Hietory  of  English  Literature,  which 
has  many  merits  and  has  been  much  used  aa  a  text  book.  He  also 
wrote  the  articles  "  Loeio  "  and  **  Bhetorio  "  (as  well  ss  a  number 
of  literary  biographies)  for  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encgdopesdia 
Britanniea.  The  former  article,  written  mainly  on  HamUtonian 
lines,  constitutes  a  systematic  treatise  on  Formal  Lo^c,  and  la 
honourably  distinguiihed  by  its  clear  sdentifio  exposition.  By 
these  two  articles  and  his  History  of  English  Literaturs  Spalding 
is  chiefly  remembered. 

SPALLANZANI,  Lazaho  (1729-1799),  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  certainly  also  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque figures  in  the  history  of  science  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Born  at  Scaodiaoo  in  Modena  in  1729,  he  was  at 
first  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Reggio  di  Modena,  and  was  pressed  to  enter  that  body. 
He  went,  however,  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  where 
his  famous  kinswoman  Laura  Bossi,  was  professor,  and  it 
18  to  her  influence  that  his  scientific  impulse  has  been 
usually  attributed.  With  her  he  studied  natural  philo- 
sophy and  mathematics,  and  gave  also  great  attention  to 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modem,  but  soon  abandoned 
the  study  of  law,  and  afterwards  took  orders.  His 
reputation  soon  widened,  and  in  1754  he  became  professor 
of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Reggio,  and  in  1760  was  translated  to  Modena,  where  he 
coDtuued  to  teach  with  great  assiduity  and  success,  but 
devoted  his  whole  leisure  to  natural  science.  He  declined 
many  offers  from  other  Italian  universities  and  from  St 
Petersburg  until  1768,  when  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  which  was  t]ien  being  reorganized.  He 
also  became  director  of  the  museum,  which  he  greatly 
enriched  by  the  collections  of  his  many  journeys  along  the . 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1785  he  was  invited  to 
succeed  Yallisneri  at  Padua,  but  to  retain  his  services  his 
sovereign  doubled  his  salary  and  allowed  him  leave  of 
absence  for  a  visit  to  Turkey,  where  he  remained  nearly  a 
year,  and  made  many  observations,  among  which  may  be 
noted  those  of  a  copper  mine  in  Chidki  and  of  an  iron  mine 
at  PrincipL  His  return  home  was  almost  a  triumpha)  pro- 
gress :  at  Vienna  he  was  cordially  received  by  Joseph  IL, 
and  on  reaching  Pavia  he  was  met  with  acclamations  outside 
the  city  gates  by  the  students  of  the  university.  During 
the  following  year  his  students  exceeded  five  hundred*  His 
integrity  in  the  management  of  the  museum  was  called  in 
question,  but  a  judicial  investigation  speedily  cleared  his 
honour,  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  his  accusers.  In  1788 
he  visited  Vesuvius  aud  the  volcanoes  of  the  Lipari  Islands 
and  Sicily,  and  embodied  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a 
large  work  published  four  years  later.  He  died  from  an 
apoplectic  seizure,  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

His  indefatigable  exertions  aa  a  traveller,  his  skill  and  good  for- 
tune as  a  collector,  his  brilliance  aa  s  teacher  and  expositor,  and  hia 
keenness  as  a  controversialist  no  doubt  aid  largely  in  accounting; 
for  Spallanxani'a  excep^onal  fame  among  his  contemporaries,  yet 
greater  qualities  were  b^  no  means  lackine.  His  life  was  one  of 
incessant  eager  questioning  of  nature  on  all  sidea,  and  liis  many 


eager  queationing  o 
and  varied  worka  all  bear  the  stamp  of  a  fresh  and  original  genius^ 
capable  of  stating  and  solving  problems  in  all  departments  of 
science,— at  one  time  findins  the  true  explanation  of  "  dnrka  and 
drake'  (formerly  attributed  to  the  elasticity  of  water)  and  at 
ano'  i-  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  modem  vulcanology 
an  meteorology.  HLh  main  diacororiea,  however,  were  in  tho  Hold 
of  physiology :  he  wrote  valuable  and  suggestive  papers  on  rusiiira- 
tion,  on  the  senoos  of  bats,  3cc.,  while  his  highly  un^iortant  cour 
troTdrsy  with  Keedham  and  Bufibu,  iu  which  he  experimentally 
diaproveil  the  orcurrC'n<-e  of  itjiontani'ous  generation,  has  Wn  already 
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referred  to  under  Abiooknesir.  In  this  regard  also  ho  was  led  to 
pay  considerable  attention  to  the  infnaorial  aiiimalcnioa.  Hia  great 
work,  however,  is  the  Dissertaiimi  de  Fisica  AnUnah  e  Fcgdale 
(2  Tola.,  1780).  Here  he  first  interpreted  the  process  of  digestion, 
which  he  proved  to  be  no  mere  mechanical  pi-occss  of  trituration, 
but  one  of  actual  solution,  taking  place  ^mmarily  in  the  stomach, 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Verifying  this  bjr  the  important 
experiment  of  artificial  digestion  outside  the  stomach  in  sealed  tubes, 
he  was  sttacked  by  John  Hunter,  but  emeri^ed  victorious  from  the 
encounter.  Of  no  less  importance  are  his  researches  on  reproduc- 
tion, in  which  he  experimentally  settled  the  relative  functions  of 
the  ovum  and  the  spermatozoon.    See  Repkoductiox. 

BPANDAU,  a  strongly-fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  Pmdsia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Havel  and  Spree,  8  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Berlin.  It 
has  recently  been  converted  into  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class,  and  is  now  the  key  of  the  defences  of  the  capital. 
The  JulluB  tower  in  the  citadel,  which  is  surrounded  by 
water,  contains  the  imperial  war  treasure  (Reichskriegs- 
schatz), — a  sum  of  £6,000,000  in  gold,  kept  in  readiness 
for  any  warlike  emergency.  Besides  numerous  barracks, 
Spandau  contains  various  military  establishments  appro- 
priate to  an  important  garrison  town;  and  its  chief 
industries  are  cohnected  with  the  preparation  of  munitions 
of  war.  The  Government  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  small  arms,  artillery,  gunpowder,  &c.,  cover  upwards 
of  200  acres,  and  employ  about  4000  workmen.  The 
other  industries  are  not  very  important;  they  comprise 
miscellaneous  manufactures,  fishing,  boat-building,  and 
some  shipping  on  the  Havel.  The  population  in  1885, 
including  the  garrison  of  nearly  4000  men,  was  31,463. 

Spandan  is  one  of  the  oldeat  places  in  the  Altmark,  and  received 
town-rights  in  1232.  It  afterwards  became  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  Hohenzollem  electors  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  fortified  in 
1577-83.  In  1635  it  surrendered  to  the  Swedes,  and  in  1806  to 
the  French.  A  short  Investment  in  1818  restored  it  to  Prussia. 
The  population  in  1816  was  6250. 

SPANGENBERQ,  Auoubt  Gottlieb  (1704-1792), 
Count  Zinzendorfs  successor,  and  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  was  born  July  14,  1704,  at  Klettenberg,  on  the 
south  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  where  his  father  was  court- 
-  preacher,  and  ecclesiastical  inspector  of  the  grafschaft  of 
Hohenstein.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  he 
was  sent  to  the  excellent  high  school  at  Qefeld,  and 
passed  thence  (1722),  in  poorest  circumstances,  to  Jena  to 
study  law.  Prof.  Buddeus  received  the  poor  youth  into 
his  family,  and  a  '^stipendium"  was  procured  for  him. 
Theology  rather  than  law  was  his  natural  destination,  and 
it  needed  only  the  impulse  of  the  remark  of  Buddeus  that 
the  inevitable  prospect  before  a  true  theologian  is  ignominy 
and  trial  to  convert  the  student  of  law,  who  was  pro- 
foundly exercised  with  religious  conflicts,  into  a  student 
of  theology.  Somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Wesleys 
at  Oxford  a  little  later,  he  studied  the  mystics,  read  the 
Bible,  observed  rigid  devotional  exercises,  sought  to 
quicken  his  sense  of  sin,  avoided  taking  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  unbelievers  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  a  religious  union  of  students  and  in 
schools  for  poor  children  just  outside  Jena.  He  took  his 
degree  in  1726,  and  began  to  give  free  lectures  on  theo- 
logy. In  1727  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Moravian 
colony  at  Hermhut  and  its  head.  Count  Zinzendorf.  A 
"  collegium  pastorale  practicum  **  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  poor  was  in  consequence  founded  by  him  at  Jena, 
which  the  authorities  at  once  broke  up  as  a  ''Zinzen- 
dorfian  institution.''  But  Spangenberg's  relations  with 
the  Moravians  were  confirmed  by  several  visits  to  the 
colony,  'and  the  accident  of  an  unfavourable  appeal  to  the 
lot  alone  prevented  his  appointment  as  chief  elder  of  the 
community,  March  1733.  Meanwhile  his  free  lectures  in 
Jena  met  with  much  acceptance,  and  led  to  an  invitation 
from  Qotthelf  Francke  to  the  post  of  assistant  professor 
of  theology  and  superintendent  of  the  educational  depart- 


ment of  his  orphanage  at  Halle.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  entered  on  his  duties  in  September  1732.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  differences  between  the  Pietists  of 
Halle  and  himself  were  far  too  serious  to  admit  of  any 
harmonious  co-operation.  He  found  their  religious  life 
too  formal,  legal,  external,  and  worldly ;  and  they  could 
not  sanction  his  comparative  indifference  to  doctrinal 
correctness  and  his  incurable  tendency  to  separatism  in 
church  life.  Spangenberg's  participation  in  private  obser- 
vances of  the  Lord's  Supper  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
His  intimate  connexion  with  Count  Zinzendorf  was  made 
a  further  charge  against  him:  His  preaching  was  pro- 
nounced "singular,"  and  an  "affected  humility  towards 
common  people"  obnoxious.  He  was  offered  by  the 
senate  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle  the  alternative 
of  doing  penance  before  God,  submitting  to  his  superiors, 
and  separating  himself  from  Zinzendorf,  or  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  the  king,  unless  he  preferred  to 
"  leave  Halle  quietly."  The  case  came  before  the  king, 
and  on  April  8,  1733,  Spaogenberg  was  conducted  by  the 
military  outside  the  gates  of  Halle.  At  first  he  bent  his 
steps  to  Jena,  but  Zinzendorf  at  once  sought  to  secure 
him  as  a  fellow-labourer,  though,  with  that  "Jesuitry"  of 
which  Wesley  subsequently  complained,  tbe  count  wished 
to  obtain  from  him  a  declaration  which  would  remove 
from  the  Pietists  of  Halle  all  blame  with  regard  to  the 
disruption.  Spangenberg  found  amongst  the  Moravians 
his  life-work.  He  could  amongst  them  carry  out  his 
fundamental  principle  that  the  churches  are  but  spheres 
in  all  of  which  Christians  are  to  be  found,  and  that  the 
one  church  of  Christ  is  only  where  believers  live  in 
Christian  fellowship.  He  joined  the  Moravians  at  a 
moment  when  the  stability  of  the  society  was  threatened, 
and  a*  wise  organizer,  enterprising  missionary,  and  theo- 
logical teacher  was  imperatively  required.  He  became 
its  theologian,  its  apologbt,  its  statesman  and  corrector, 
through  sixty  long  years  of  incessant  labour.  For  the 
first  thirty  years  (1733-62)  his  work  was  mainly  devoted 
to  the  superintendence  and  organization  of  the  extensive 
missionary  enterprises  of  the  body  in  Germany,  England, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Surinam,  Georgia,  and  elsewhere. 
His  missionary  work  tended  to  still  further  modify  and 
broaden  his  theological  opinions,  unsatisfactory  as  the 
Pietists  of  Halle  had  found  them  in  1733.  It  was  on 
an  island  off  Savannah  that  Spangenberg  startled  John 
Wesley  with  hi^  questions  and  profoundly,  influenced  his 
entire  future  career.  One  special  endeavour  of  Spangen- 
berg in  Pennsylvania  was  to  bring  over  the  scattered 
Schwenkfeldians  to  his  faith.  In  1741-42  he  was  in 
England  collecting  for  his  mission  and  obtaining  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  During  the  second 
half  of  this  missionafy  period  of  his  life  he  superintended 
as  bishop  the  churches  of  Pennsylvania,  defended  the 
Moravian  colonies  against  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  war 
between  France  and  England,  became  the  apologist  of  his 
body  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Pietists, 
and  did  much  to  moderate  the  mystical  extravagances  of 
Zinzendorf,  with  which  his  simple,  practical,  and  healthy 
nature  was  out  of  sym^^athy.  The  second  thirty  years  of 
his  work  (1762-92)  were  devoted  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  German  Moravian  Church  Zinzendorfs  death 
(1760)  had  left  room'and  need  for  his  labours  at  home. 
At  Herrnhut  there  were  conflicting  tendencies,  doctrinal 
and  practical  extravagances,  and  the  organization  of  the 
brethren  was  very  defective.  Spangenberg  proved  him- 
self to  be  the  man  required.  In  1777  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  draw  up  an  ideafidei  frcUrumf  or  compendium 
of  the  Christian  faith  of  the  United  Brethren,  which  was 
published  two  years  afterwards  and  became  tiie  accepted 
declaration  of  the  Moravian  belief.    As  compared  with 
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Ziniendorfs  own  writiogs,  this  book  exhibits  the  finer 
balance  and  greater  moderation  of  Spangenberg's  natare, 
while  those  ofiensive  descriptions  of  the  relation  of  the 
sinner  to  Christ  in  which  the  Moravians  at  first  indulged 
are  almost  absent  from  it  In  his  last  years  Spangenberg 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  education  of  the  young,  in 
which  the  Moravians  have  since  been  so  successful.  He 
died  at  Berthelsdorf,  September  18,  1792.  In  addition 
to  the  Idea  Fidei  FreUruniy  Spangenberg  wrote,  besides 
other  apologetic  books,  a  Declaration  Uber  die  seither  gegen 
ioi#  auagegangenen  BeKhuldigvngen  (Leipsic,  17^1),  an 
ApologeUBche  ScAlussachrifi  (1752),  Lebeh  des  Graf  en  Zin- 
zendwf  (1772-75) ;  and  his  hymns  are  well  known  beyond 
the  Moravian  circle. 

See  Risler,  LAt%  SpangenbergSy  Barby,  1704;  K.  F.  Ledderhoee, 
Deu  Leben  Spangenberg^  Heidelberg,  1846 ;  Flick,  .Beitr&ge  xur 
LebenageKhichte  A.  Q.  Spangenber^s,  Halle,  1884 ;  HerxogPlitt's 
JUaUneyklopadiCf  s.r.  "  Spangenbci^." 

SPARROW  (A.S.  Speanoa;  Icel.  Sporr;  Old  High 
Germ.  Sparo),  a  word  perhaps  (like  the  equivalent  Latin 
Passer)  originally  meaning  almost  any  small  bird,  but 
gradually  restricted  in  signification  and  nowadays  in 
common  English  applied  to  only  four  kinds,  which  are 
further  differentiated  as  Hedge-Sparrow,  House-Sparrow, 
Tree-Sparrow,  and  Reed-Sparrow — the  last  being  a  Bunting 
(vol.  iv.  p.  525) — though  when  used  without  a  prefix  the 
second  of  these  is  usually  intended. 

1.  Tlie  HedoBt-Spabrow,  called  "Dunnock"  in  many  psrta  of 
Britain,  the  Aeeentor  modularia  of  ornithologists,  is  the  little 
brotrn-backed  bird  with  an  iron-grey  head  and  neck  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  nearly  evorv  garden  throughout  the  country,  unobtrusively 
and  yet  tamely  seeking  its  foorl,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of 
insects,  as  it  progresses  over  the  sn-ound  in  short  jumps,  each  move- 
ment being  accompanied  by  a  slight  jerk  or  shuffle  of  the  wings. 
Though  on  the  Continent  it  regularly  migrates,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
soft-billed  birds  that  reside  throughout  the  year  with  us,  and  is 
one  of  the  earliest  breeders,  ^its  well-known  sreenish-blue  eggs, 
laid  in  a  warmly-built  nest,  being  recognized  by  hundreds  as 
amonff  the  surest  siffns  of  returning  spring  ;  but  a  second  or  even 
a  thiiu  brood  is  produced  later.  The  cocR  has  a  sweet  but  rather 
feeble  song ;  and  the  species  Has  long  been  accounted,  though  not 
with  accuracy,  to  be  the  most  common  dupe  of  the  Cuckow. 
Several  other  species  are  assigned  to  the  genus  Accentor ;  but  all, 
except  the  Japanese  A.  rubidus,  wl\ich  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
British  Hedge-Sparrow,  inhabit  more  or  less  rocky  situations,  and 
one.  A,  collaris  or  alpinuSf  is  a  denizen  of  the  higher  mountain- 
ranges  of  Europe,  though  It  has  several  times  strayed  to  England. 
The  tazonomic  position  of  the  genus  is  regarded  by  some  system- 
atists  as  doubtful ;  but'  to  the  present  writer  there  seems  no  good 
reason  for  removing  it  from  the  group  which  contnins  the  Thrushes 
and  Warblers  {Turdidm  sxk^Sylviidm)^  to  which  it  was  long  reformed. 

2.  The  Housb-Sparkow,  tlie  Fringilla  domestica  of  Liiincus  and 
Pctsser  domesticus  of  modem  authors,  is  far  too  well  Icnouii  to  need 
any  description  of  its  appearance  or  habits,  being  found,  whether 
in  country  or  town,  more  attached  to  human  dwellings  than  any 
other  wild  bird  ;  nay,  more  than  that,  one  may  sarely  assert  that 
it  is  not  known  to  thrive  anywhere  far  away  from  the  habitations 
or  works  of  men,  extending  its  range  in  such  countries  as  Northern 
Scandinavia  and  many  parts  of  the  Ruasian  empire  as  new  settle- 
ments are  formed  and  land  brought  under  cultivation.  Thus 
questions  arise  as  to  whether  it  should  not  be  considered  a  parasite 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  it  now  occupies,  and  as 
to  what  may  have  been  its  native  country.  Moreover,  of  late  years 
it  has  been  inconsiderately  introduced  to  several  of  the  large  towns 
of  North  America  and  to  many  of  the  British  colonies,  in  nearly 
all  of  which,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  omitholoffists,  it  has  multi- 
plied to  excess  find  has  become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  being 
unrestrained  by  the  natural  checks  which  partly  restrict  its 
increase  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Whether  indeed  in  the  older  seats 
of  civilization  the  House -S|)arrow  is  not  decidedly  injurious  to  the 
agriculturist  and  horticulturist  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion, and  no  definite  result  that  a  fair  judge  can  accept  has  yet 
been  reached.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  damage  done  to 
growing  crops  is  often  enormous,  but  as  yet  the  service  frequently 
rendered  by  the  destruction  of  insect-pests  cannot  be  calculated. 
Both  friends  and  foes  of  the  House-Sparrow  write  as  violent  parti- 
sans,^ and  the  truth  will  not  be  known  until  a  series  of  experiments, 

^  The  most  recent  attacks  upon  it  are  contained  in  the  various  issues 
of  the  Report  of  Oheervaiione  of  Injurious  Insects  and  Common  Crop 
PesUf  annually  made  by  Miss  Eleanor  Ormerod,  and  in  a  little 
volume  bearing  the  title  of  The  House  Sparrow,  published  in  1886, 


conducted  by  scientifically-trained  investigators,  has  been  in- 
stituted, which,  to  the  shame  of  numerous  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural societies,  has  not  yet  been  done.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  result  will  be  unfavourable  to  the  House-Sparrow,  from  whet 
has  been  said  above  as  to  its  being  so  dependent  on  man  for  its 
subsistence ;  but,  while  the  evil  it  does  is  so  apparent,— for  instanee, 
the  damage  to  rijMnin^  grain-crone,— the  extent  of  the  counter- 
balancing benefit  is  quite  uncertain,  and  from  the  nature  of  Uie 
case  is  often  overlooked.  )n  the  South  of  Europe  the  House- 
Sparrow  is  in  some  measure  replaced  by  two  allied  species,  P. 
hispaniolensis  and  P,  Ualise,  whose  habits  are  essentiallv  identical 
with  its  own  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Sparrow  of  India,  P. 
indicuSf  U  specifically  distinct ;  but  Africa  has  several  members  of 
the  genus  woich  are  decidedly  sa 

8.  The  Trxb-Sparbow,  the  Fringilla  montana  of  Linnsus  and 
Pasaer  montanus  of  modem  writers,  in  appearance  much  resembling 
the  House-Sorrow,  but  easily  distinguishable  by  its  reddish-brown 


crown,  the  black  patch  on  the  sides  of  its  neck,  and  its  doubly- 
barrod  wings,*  is  a  much  more  local  species,  in  England  generally 
freauenting  the  rows  of  pollard-willows  that  line  so  many  rivim 
and  canals,  in  the  holes  of  which  it  breeds  ;  but  in  some  Eastern 
countries,  and  especially  in  China,  it  frequents  houses,  even  in 
towns,  and  so  fills  the  place  of  the  House-Siiarrow.  Its  geoffra- 
phical  distribution  is  extensive,  and  marked  by  some  curious 
characters,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that,  being  a  great 
wanderer,  it  has  effected  settlements  even  in  such  remote  islands 
as  the  Fcroes  and  some  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

That  the  genus  Passer  properly  belongs  to  the  FringHl- 
ides  is  admitted  by  most  ornithologists,  yet  there  have  been 
some  who  would  refer  it  to  the  Weaver-birds,  Ploceula,  if 
they  are  to  be  accounted  as  forming  a  distinct  Family, — a 
matter  which  is  not  at  all  clear.  The  American  birds  called 
"  Sparrows'*  have  little  in  common  with  the  members  of 
the  genus  Passer,  and  probably  belong  rather  to  the  family 
Smberixidtt  than  to  the  Fringillidm,  (a.  v.) 

SPARROWHAWK.     See  Hawk. 

SPARTA,  after  Athens,  was  the  most  powerful  and 
important  of  the  Greek  states.  Her  fame  rested  mainly  on 
her  soldiers,  her  military  discipline,  her  somewhat  narrow 
patriotism,  and  her  intense  political  conservatism;  in 
general  intellectual  culture,  in  art  and  in  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  she  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  AthenH, 
and  even  to  some  of  the  other  Greek  states,  though  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  a  genius  and  a  taste  for  sculpture 
and  music  were  by  no  means  wanting  to  her  citizens.  Her 
eminent  men  were  almost  all  eminent  as  soldiers,  and  few 
of  them  had  any  pretensions  to  rank  as  able  and  en- 
lightened statesmen.  No  such  man  as  Themistocles  or 
Pericles  ever  appeared  in  Sparta ;  she  produced  no  great 
thinkers  or  philosophers ;  the  typical  Spartan,  in  short,  was 
a  brave  and  well-trained  soldier,  with  a  decided  simplicity 
of  character  and  strong  religious  scruples,  amounting  fo 
what  we  must  call  superstition,  which  from  time  to  time 
were  a  hindrance  to  prompt  action  and  discredited  the 
state  in  the  public  opinion  of  Greece. 

Sparta  was  not  so  much  a  city  as  a  cluster  of  open 
villages  in  a  plain  in  the  heart  of  Laconia  (see  vol.  xi. 
plate  L),  in  the  middle  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  between  the  ranges  of  Taygetus  and 
Parnon,  and  built  in  part  on  the  spurs  of  these  mountains. 
Its  situation  was  very  picturesque:  '* hollow,  lovely 
Laced»mon"'.is  Homer's  description.  Taygetus  on  the 
west  rises  to  its  greatest  height  of  nearly  8000  feet  just 
above  the  city,  with  primeval  forests  on  its  lower  slopes, 
in  which  Spartans  hunted  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar. 
Sparta  seems  to  have  been  about  six  miles  in  circuit ;  it 
was  not,  like  most  Greek  cities,  near  the  coast, — Gythium, 


and  consisting  chiefly  of  three  essays  by  Mr  J.  H.  Uumey,  Jun., 
Lieut -Col.  C.  Russell,  and  Prof.  Coues,  but  the  last  has  only  refer- 
ence to  tlie  behaviour  of  the  bird  in  the  United  States  Of  America, 
where,  from  the  reason  above  assigned,  its  presence  was  expected  by 
almost  all  well-informed  persons  to  be  detrimental 

*  A  more  important  difl'erence  is  that  the  two  sexes  have  almost  the 
same  plumage,  while  in  the  House-Sparrow  they  are  unlike  in  this 
respect.  * 

*  Lacedffimon  was  simply  another  name  for  Sparta,  though  some« . 
times  it  seems  to  stand  for  the  surrounding  district. 
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•  the  cliief  port  of  Laconia,  being  30  miles  distaat;  nor  was 
it  built  with  anything  like  the  compactness  of  an  Athens 
or  a  Corinth.  The  houses  for  the  most  part  stood  in 
spacious  gardens,  an  open-air  life  being  altogether  to  the 
Spartan  taste,  and  well  suited  to  the  pleasant  genial 
climate  of  the  valley.  The  olive  still  grows  to  great  per- 
fection in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  silk  is  said  to  be  of 
particularly  fine  quality.  The  mountain  ranges  round  the 
city  gave  it  a  very  strong  defensive  position,  and  for  a 
long  period  Sparta  was  without  walls  or  fortifications, 
trusting  exclusively  to  the  prowess  of  her  citizens  till  she 
was  seriously  menaced  by  the  victorious  Macedonians  in 
the  4th  century  B.a  The  city  was  never  a  very  splendid 
one ;  the  houses  were  plain  and  simple  and  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  public  buildings  of  striking  magnificence. 
There  was  the  so-called  Brazen  House  of  Athene  on  a  hill 
within  a  large  enclosure,  with  plates  of  bronze  which  gave 
it  its  name,  on  which,  among  other  mythological  scenes, 
were  represented  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  the  exploits 
of  the  great  twin  brethren,  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were 
specially  honoured  at  Sparta.  There  was  the  theatre,  still 
to  be  traced  in  huge  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  and 
there  were  porticos  and  colonnades,  and  the  chapels  and 
tombs  of  Spartan  heroes,  such  as  Lycurgus,  Leonidas, 
Brasidas.  Sparta  delighted  to  honour  her  worthy  citizens, 
and  paid  them  divine  honours  after  death.  The  site  of 
the  city  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  much  remains  worth  bringing  to  light. 
AVhat  has  hitherto  been  discovered  is  poor  and  disap- 
pointing. Sparta's  greatness  as  a  city,  as  Thucydides 
(i.  10)  clearly  implies,  fell  very  far  short  of  her  political 
importance  as  a  state.  ^ 

Sparta's  history,  passing  over  her  share  in  the  prehistoric 
Trojan  War  under  her  king  Menelaus,  the  brother  of 
Agamemnon,  begins  with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  in 
the  9th  century  b.c.  It  was  this,  as  has  been  explained 
in  the  article  Lycubous,  which  made  Sparta  what  she 
was,  a  state  whose  aim  it  was  rather  to  hold  her  owu 
within  the  Peloponnesus  than  to  launch  out  into  doubt- 
ful enterprises  far  away  from  home.  Sparta  was  not 
naturally  aggressive  or  ambitious;  she  was  not  easily 
roused  to  action  even  in  great  emergencies.  She  was  safe 
amid  her  mountains  from  the  perils  to  which  other  Greek 
cities  were  exposed.  It  would  seem  that  in  early  days 
Argos  had  boen  decidedly  the  first  power  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Sparta  being  second  to  her  by  a  long  interval.  The 
relative  position  of  the  two  states  was  reversed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Lycurgus.  The  spirit  and  vigour  which  bis 
discipline  infused  no  doubt  enabled  Sparta,  after  two 
severe  wars  in  the  8th  and  7th  centuries,  to  accomplish  at 
last  the  complete  conquest  of  Messene,  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  so  to  become  the  undis- 
puted mistress  of  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula. By  the  year  600  b.c.  Sparta  was  quite  in  the  first 
rank  of  Greek  states,  and  it  was  generaUy  felt  that  she 
had  a  right  to  take  the  lead  in  Greek  politics.  In  the 
6th  century  she  put  down  the  tyrants,  the  beads  of  the 
democratic  and  popular  party,  in  several  Greek  cities,  and 
drove,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  reforming  and  innovating 
Clisthenes  from  Athens*  Sparta  was  the  steady  foe  of 
democracy  and  popular  government.  The  Spartans  were 
themselves  a  small  landowning  aristocracy,  in  the  midst 
of  a  comparatively  numerous  population,  consisting  of 
so-called  Periceci  (dwellers  round  about),  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  in  fact,  of  Laconia,  and  of  Helots  or  serfs, 
taken  to  a  great  extent  from  the  conquered  Messenians. 

^  For  topognphical  details  w«  matt  refer  the  reader  to  the  elabo- 
rate works  of  the  German  scholar  Cartins  on  the  Peloponnesos  and 
works  based  on  them,  Miire's  Qt9«C9  and  Leake's  Morw  should  he 
consalted. 


The  government  wad  highly  centralized ;  it  was  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  the  Perioeci  having  no  share  in 
it,  though  many  of  them  may  have  themselves  been  land- 
owners, or  at  any  rate  have  held  land  under  {Spartan  land- 
lords, and  been  well-to-do  and  prosperous.  The  Helots 
were  farm  labourers  bound  to  the  soil,  slaves  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  anything  like  self-respect  being 
studiously  made  impossible  for  thenL  Spartans  could  put 
down  a  popular  rising  or  a  slave  insurrection  with  cold- 
blooded cruelty,  and  in  a  panic  following  on  an  earthquake 
of  unusual  violence  in  464  there  was  a  deliberately- 
planned  massacre  of  a  multitude  of  Helotd  for  the  safety 
of  Sparta,  carried  out  and  executed  by  Spartans  in  person. 
A  calculating  selfishness  was  a  marked  trait  in  Spartan 
character.  Sparta  seems  always  to  have  put  her  own 
interests  before  those  of  Qreece,  though  she  claimed  to 
be  the  leading  and  representative  Greek  state.  She  was 
cautious  and  even  timid,  though  the  courage  of  her  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  war  was  unsurpassed.  Every  Spartan 
was  a  hero  on  the  battlefield,  and  a  Spartan  army  was 
long  assumed  to  be  invincible.  Sparta  was  not  much  of 
a  colonizing  state,  but  she  could  point  to  the  famous  city 
of  Tarentum  in  southern  Italy  as  her  offspring,  and  to 
Lyctus  (/if.,  iL  647;  xvii.  611)  in  Crete,  whence  came 
warriors  to  the  Trojan  War.  In  491,  when  Greece  was 
threatened  with  invasion  by  Persia,  we  find  Athens 
appealing  to  Sparta  and  urging  a  complaint  against  the 
^ginetans  as  traitors  to  Greece  for  having  given  earth 
and  water,  the  symbols  of  submission,  to  the  emissaries  of 
the  great  king.  In  480  a  Spartan  admiral  commanded 
the  Greek  fleet  off  Artemisium  against  Xerxes,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  Spartan  general,  Pausanias,  commanded 
the  united  forces  of  Greece  in  the  famous  battle  of  Platsea. 
All  this  implies  a  distinct  recognition  of  Sparta  as  the 
head  of  Greece.  The  Persian  War  over,  Athens  under 
Cimon  and  Pericles  developed  extraordinary  energy  and 
took  Sparta's  place.  Sparta  indeed  seems  to  have  retired 
upon  her  laurels,  and  it  was  not  without  reluctance  and 
much  urgent  pressure  that  she  embarked  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  which,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  hard 
fighting,  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the.  Athenian  empire 
and  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander  in  405.  Sparta 
contributed  greatly  to  the  final  result  by  despatching  an 
able  officer,  Gylippus,  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse  in  414, 
when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the 
Athenian  armament.  It  was  the  decisive  success  of 
Gylippus  in  Sicily  which  turned  the  scale  against  Athens. 
The  crushing  blow  of  iGgospotaml  in  405,  which 
annihilated  her  fleet  and  left  her  defenceless,  and  the 
subsequent  surrender  of  the  city  ti:ansferred  the  supremacy 
of  Greece  once  more  to  Sparta,  but  not  for  much  more 
than  thirty  years.  Sparta's  policy  was  ungenerous  and 
short-sighted ;  it  consisted  in  establishing  little  oligarchical 
factions  under  Spartan  control  in  the  Greek  cities,  and 
soon  degenerated  into  a  tyranny  which  became  utterly 
odious.  All  Sparta's  worst  qualities  came  out  during  this 
period:  "autonomy,"  which  had  been  her  watchword 
throughout  the  war  against  Athens,  became  a  dead  letter 
under  her  rule;  and  the  freedom  of  city  life,  so  dear  to  a 
Greek,  was  crushed  out  under  her  officials  and  commis- 
sioners, whom  she  thrust  on  a  number  of  Greek  cities. 
Still  more  did  she  disgust  all  the  better  men  of  Greece  by 
concluding,  after  a  series  of  intrigues  for  her  own  selfish 
ends,  a  peace  with  Persia  in  387,  known  as  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  the  Spartan  through  whom  it  was  negotiated. 
It  was  a  dishonourable  peace  for  Greece,  as  its  effect  was 
to  facilitate  Persian  intervention  in  Greek  affairs  and  make 
the  king  of  Persia  the  arbiter  of  Greek  disputes  and 
differences.  Meanwhile  Athens  was  recovering  herself; 
the  tables  were  soon  turned  on  Sparta,  and  her  letaritime 
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pofrer  collapsed  before  the  united  action  of  Athens  and 
Persia.  lu  the  Peloponnesus  Sparta  was  still  supreme, 
but  Thebes,  she  felt,  might  become  a  dangerous  rival  and 
muai  be  humbled.  She  insisted  that  the  townships  of 
Boeotia  must  be  '*  autonomous  "  and  independent  of  Thebes, 
and  so  contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  state,  which 
to  S[)arta*s  cost  had  at  that  time  the  famous  Epaminondas, 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  Greek  generals,  among  her  lead- 
ing citizens.  In  371  came  Sparta  s  crushing  defeat  at 
Leuctra,  a  blow  from  which  she  never  really  recovered, 
though  her  courage  and  military  discipline  long  survived  it 
But  her  prestige  was  gone.  Epaminondas  carried  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  Laconia  and  penetrated  to  Sparta  itself. 
His  victory  at  3Iantinea  in  362  gave  independence  to  Mes- 
sene,  and  Sparta  was  now  politically  ignored  by  her  old  allies. 

From  this  time  Sparta  almost  drops  out  of  Greek  his- 
tory. She  took  no  part  in  the  struggle  against  Macedon  ; 
no  Spartan  soldier  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  at  Chaeronea.  She  seems  to  have  sunk  into  polit- 
ical apathy;  very  possibly  she  may  have  had  to  concentrate 
all  her  remaining  strength  and  energy  in  keeping  down 
her  Helots  and  the  native  population  of  Laconia.  TVhen 
Alexander  was  winning  his  victories  in  Asia,  she  intrigued 
feebly  against  Macedon,  and  she  would  take  no  part  in  the 
congress  of  the  Greek  states  at  Corinth  which  declared 
Alexander  "  Leader  of  the  Greeks.'* 

She  appears  once  again,  but  as  not  mnch  more  than  the 
ghost  of  her  former  self,  in  the  3d  century  b.c.,  attempting 
vainly  in  281  to  unite  Greece  against  the  diacedonian 
Antiffonus,  and  repulsing  Pyrrhus  from  her  walls  in  272, 
Spaixan  women  working  at  the  city's  defence,  and  a  few 
Spartan  warriors  driving  back  the  formidable  soldier- 
king.  There  was  still  the  old  spirit  about  her,  but  the 
number  of  her  citizens  is  said  to  have  dwindled  down  to 
700,  and  in  her  last  days,  with  a  wealthy  few  in  the 
midst  of  a  poor  and  needy  people,  Sparta  had  shrunk  into 
the  narrowest  and  feeblest  of  oligarchies.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  3d  century  b.c.,  in  the  days  of  the  Achsean 
league,  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  at  internal 
reforms  and  a  restoration  of  the  old  discipline  of  Lycurgus 
was  made  by  two  of  her  kings,  Cleomenes  and  Agis.  She 
sank  finally,  we  know  not  how,  under  the  degrading 
dominion  of  a  sort  of  robber  chief,  Nabis,  who  fastened 
his  tyranny  upon  her  by  the  support  of  emancipated 
tflaves  and  mercenaries  of  the  lowest  class.  Her  best  citizens 
were  put  to  death  or  banished,  and  she  was  debased  into 
a  refuge  of  pirates  and  robbers.  Xabis  and  his  vile  gang 
were  put  down  bv  Philopcemen  in  the  name  of  the  Achean 
league,  and  Philopcemen  completed  his  work  by  razing 
the  walls  of  SpiTrta  and  abolishing  her  old  institutions. 
Rome  simply  looked  on,  knowing  well  that  she  was 
mistress  of  the  situation,  and  let  matters  drag  on  till  146, 
when  she  captured  Corinth,  and  closed  the  page  of  Greek 
history.  (w.  j.  B.) 

SPABTACUS,  the  leader  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
of  slaves  against  Rome  in  the  Ist  century  B.C.,  was  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  and  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  kings 
of  Panticapaeum  whose  name  he  bore.  He  served  in  the 
Roman  army,  but  seems  to  have  deserted,  for  we  are  told 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave.  .  Destined 
for  the  arena,  he,  with  a  band  of  his  fellow-gladiators, 
broke  out  of  a  training-school  at  Capua  and  took  refuge  on 
Mount  Vesuvius  (73  b.c.).  Here  he  maintained  himself 
as  a  captain  of  brigands,  his  lieutenants  being  Crizus  and 
(Enomaus,  who  like  himself  had  been  gladiators.  Their 
numbers  soon  swelled  through  the  accession  of  runaway 
slaves  and  desperados  from  the  neighbourhood.  A  hastily- 
collected  force  of  3000  men  under  Claudius  endeavoured 
to  besiege  and  starve  out  the  rebels^  but  the  latter 
clambered  down  the  precipices  and  put  the  Romana  to 


flight     Swarms  of  hardy  and  desperate  men  now  joined 
the  rebels,  and  when  the  pr»tor  Publius  Varinius  took  the 
field  against  them  he  found  them  entrenched  like  a  regular 
army  on  the  plain.     But  they  gave  him  the  slip,  4nd  when 
he  advanced  to  storm  their  lines  he  found  them  deacrted. 
From    Campania    the   rebels   marched  into   Lucania,   a 
country  better  suited  for  guerilla  warfare.     Her^  in  spite 
of  the  commands  and  entreaties  of  Spartacus,  the  slaves 
conmiitted  excesses  of  lust  and  cruelty.     Varinius  followed 
him,  but  was  defeated  in  several  engagements  and  narrowly 
escaped  bein^  taken   prisoner.     Spartacus,   whose  heart 
was  *'  where  his  rude  cottage  by  the  Danube  lay,"  now 
endeavoured  to  push  northward.     Ills  object  was  to  cross 
the  Alps  and  allow  the  slaves,  who  wcre^mostly  ThracianK, 
Germans,  and   Gauls,   to  disperse   to  their  homes.     But 
intoxicated  by  success  his  wild  followers  refiuted  to  listcu 
to  him ;  their  thoughts  were  all  of  plunder,  and  their  track 
was  marked  by  the  devastation  of  Italy.     Vola,  Xuceria, 
Thurii,  Mctapontum,  were  sacked  with  every  circumstance 
of  savage  cruelty.     In  this  serious  position  of  afiairs  the 
senate  despatched  both  consols  against  the  rebels  (72  B.C.). 
The  German  slaves  under  Crixus,   who  had  separated 
from  the  rest,  were  defeated  and  cut  in  pieces  at  Blount 
Gargarus  in  Apulia  oy  the  praetor  Arriua.     But  Spartacus 
overthrew   boUi  ponsuls,  one  after  the  other,   and  then 
pressed  towards  the  Al\»,     Cassius,  governor  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  the  pnctor  3Ianlius  flung  memselves  in  his  way 
at  the  head  of  20M0  men,  but  were  trampled  under  foot 
Freedom  was  witliin  sight,  but  with  fatal  infatuation  the 
slaves  declined  to  abandon  Italy.     Spartacus  led  them 
against  Rome,  but  their  hearts  seem  to  have  failed  them, 
for  the  capital  was  not  Attacked.     Spartacus  then  occu- 
pied the  port  of  Thorii  and  tried  to  procure  supplies  of 
iron  and  bronze,  probably  through  the  pirates.    He  also 
endeavoured  by  means  of  the  herds  of  horses  captured  in 
southern  Italy  to  form  a  body  of  cavaliy.     The  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Spartacns,  toffether  with  eight  legions, 
was  now  committed  to  the  praefu>r  Marcus  Crassus.     He 
restored  discipline  by  decimating  the  first  troops  that  ran 
before  the  enemy.     In  the  next  battle  Spartacus  was 
worsted  and   retreated  towards  the  straits  of  Messina, 
intending  to  cross  into  Sicily,  where  he  would  hare  been 
welcomed  by  fresh  hordes  of  slaves ;  but  the  pirates  who 
had  agreed  to  transport  his  army  proved  faithless.     Crassus 
endeavoured  to  shut  in  the  rebels  by  carrying  a  ditch  and 
rampart  right  across  the  peninsula,  a  distance  of  32  miles. 
But  on  a  wintry  night  Spartacus  forced  the  lines,  and  once 
more  Italy  lay  at  his  feet     Disunion,  however,  >vas  at 
work  in  the  rebel  camp.     The  Gauls  and  Germans  had 
again  drawn  of!  from  Uie  main  body.     Crassus  attacked 
and  destroyed  them.     Spartacus  was  now  fain  to  secure  a 
retreat  into  the  mountains  of  Petelia  (near  Strongoli  in 
Calabria),  and  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  reverse  on   the 
pursuing  army.     But  his  men  refused  to  retreat  farther, 
and  in  a  pitched  battle  which  followed  soon  afterwards 
the  rebel  army  was  annihilated.     Spartacus,  who  had 
stabbed  his  horse  before  the  battle  began,  fell  sword  in 
hand.     A  body  of  the  rebels  which  had  escaped  from  the 
field  was  met  and  cut  in  pieces  by  Pompey,  who,  with  his 
usual  knack   of  reaping  where  other  men  had  sowed, 
claimed  and  received  the  credit  of  having  put  an  end  to 
the  war  (71   B.C.).     Six  thousand  slaveis,  who  had  not 
found  a  soldier's  death,  wrere  crucified  along  the  high  road 
from  Capua  to  Rome. 

A  history  of  the  war  against  Spartacns  has  to  be  pieced  together 
with  mach  nncertainfy  from  the  vague,  acrappy,  and  somewhat  dis- 
crepant accoonta  of  Plutarch  (Craastu,  8-11),  Appian  (JBdi  Civ.,  I 
116-120),  Floras  (ii.  8  [UL  20]),  Uvy  (J>i/., zcv.,  zevi,  zcviL),  and 
Sallost  (fragments  of  the  SisloHtt).  SaUnat'a  description  seems 
to  have  beeo  full  and  gnphk,  bat  onfortoaately  only  a  few  frag- 
I  ments  of  it  ramsin. 
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'  SPECIES.  In  logic  the  term  "speciea"  is  applied  to  any 
groap  of  IndiTidnals  agreeing  in  6ome  common  attribute 
or  attributes,  and  included  along. with  other  groups  in  a 
higher  category,  that  of  "  genus,"  which  comprehends  the 
fewer  and  more  general  attributes  in  which  all  agree  and 
ignores  tho^  in  which  they  differ.  The  application  of 
these  terms  in  logic  is  thus  purely  relative ;  any  genus, 
howeTor  large,  may  be  but  a  species  of  a  still  larger  genus. 
But  in  arranging  the  innumerable  objects  of  the  natural 
sciences  the  naturalist  finds  it  necessary  to  restrict  the 
terms  "  species  "  and  "  genus  "  to  the-  two  lowest  groupings 
and  to  distinguish  the  higher  aggregates  by  special  terms, 
as  "  family,"  "  order,"  "  class,"  Ac.  Early  writers  had  but 
a  loose  conception  of  many  different  "  kinds  "  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  spoke  only  of  species  and  genus  in  their 
purely  logical  relations,  with  varying  breadth  of  content. 
Ilie  term  "species"  was  limited  to  its  natural  history  usage 
in  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  by  John  Ray.  His  con- 
ception of  "  sfjecific  characters "  rested,  not  only  on  close 
and  constant  resemblance  in  outward  form,  but  also  on 
the  likeness  of  offispring  to  parent,  a  considerable  measure 
of  variability  being,  however,  recognized.  Amongst  sub- 
sequent authors  this  conception  of  common  descent  or 
liarentage  became  more  and  more  prominent,  while  the 
progress  of  successful  definition  of  species  made  the  limits 
of  their  variability  seem  alwayc  narrower  and  of  less  im- 
{lortance ;  and  in  this  way  the  useful  working  conception 
of  the  tolerable  definitencss  of  species  gradually  crystallized 
into  the  absolute  dogma  of  their  fixity.  Then  Linnaeus 
in  his  Fhiloiophia  Sotanica  gave  the  aphorism  "sj^ecies 
t  >t  sunt  diversie,  quot  diversse  forms  ab  initio  sunt  creatse" 
(we  reckon  just  as  many  spec.'es  as  there  were  forms  created 
at  the  beginning),  which  was  generally  accepted.  Buffon's 
olMtinate  rejection  of  the  Linnsean  classification  was  asso- 
ciated iK-ith  a  belief  in  the  modifiability  of  species,  and 
showed  some  foresight  of  the  doctrine  elaborate4  soon 
afterwards  by  Lamabce  {q.v.).  The  general  acceptance 
of  this  dogma  was,  however,  effected  by  the  influence  of 
Cuvier ;  its  overthrow  dates  only  from  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Specif 9  (1859),  of  which  the  argument 
need  not  bo  here  repeated.  (See  Evolution,  Morpho- 
logy.) The  genealogical  conception  of  species  was  thus 
established  more  firmly  than  ever,  though  cleared  from  its 
former  associations;  in  Haeckel's  phrase,  the  species  is 
the  whole  succession  of  organisms  which  exhibit  the  same 
form  in  the  same  environment.  The  rash  generalization, 
that  distinct  j^^iccies  are  to  be  recognized  by  their  inca- 
I)acity  for  the  production  of  fertile  hybrids,  was  next  over- 
thrown, while  closer  study  has  cleared  away  the  notion  of 
the  equal  definitcness  of  all  specific  forms.  We  now  know 
that,  while  many  forms,  like  the  pearly  nautilus  or  the 
Venus's  fly-traj),  do  indeed  exhibit  the  most  perfect  specific 
definitcness,  the  demarcation  of  equally  definite  species  in 
other  goncra  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  existence  of 
the  most  complete  series  of  transitional  forms,  and  the 
number  of  the  species  defined  thus  comes  to  depend 
simply  on  the  personal  equation  of  the  systematist,  on  his 
predilection  for  "lumping"  or  "splitting,"  as  the  case 
may  be.  Thus,  for  example,  the  number  of  described 
German  species  of  hawkweed  (Ilierarium)  has  ranged 
from  300  for  one  author,  through  106  for  another  and  52 
for  a  third,  to  less  than  20  for  a  fourth.  Similar  instances 
of  variable  genera  are  afforded  by  the  willows  and  the 
brambles,  and  many  other  common  forms.  This  wide 
variability,  as  might  be  exi>ected,  seems  to  be  more  pre- 
valent among  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  and  the  classical 
example  of  the  relativity  and  variability  of  species  has 
been  furnished  by  Haeckel's  beautiful  monograph  on  the 
caWareous  sponges  {Monographie  dcr  KalkscItwdtntMy  Jena, 
1872),  in  which  he  offers  twelve  distinct  arrangements  of 


the  same  set  of  frtrms  from  various  points  of  view,  amon^ 
which  the  two  moiit  nearly  conventional  projiose  respect- 
ively 21  genera  and  111  species  and  39  genera  and  289 
species.  All  such  variable  forms  are  in  fact  siiecics  in 
the  making,  which  become  definite  in  proportion  as  certain 
varieties  become  especially  adapted  to  their  environment, 
and  become  isolated  by  the  dying  out  of  the  intermediate 
forms.  With  these  limitations,  however,  the  working  use- 
fulness of  the  morphological  conception  of  species  remains 
undiminished.  The  want  cf  any  absolute  standard  of 
specific  difference  is  largely  made  up  by  practical  experi- 
ence and  common  sense;  and  tbe  evolutionary  systematists 
are  less  in  danger  than  were  their  predecessors  of  cither 
exaggerating  or  understating  the  importance  of  mere 
varieties.     (See  Vajiiation.) 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  See  Hydkometee,  voL  xiL  p. 
536  «7. 

SPECTACLES  are  flat  glasses,  prisms,  spherical  or 
cylindrical  lenses,  employed  to  detect  and  correct  defects 
of  the  eyes.  They  are  made  usually  of  crown  glass  or  rock 
crystal  ("  pebbles  "),  the  latter  being  somewhat  lighter  and 
cooler  to  wear.  They  are  mounted  in  the  well-known  rigid 
spectacle  frame  when  fo^  continuous  use, — eye-glasses  being 
preferable  where  they  are  worn  intermittently,  and  hand- 
glasses or  lorgnettes  where  they  are  required  to  supplement 
temporarily  the  spectacles  usually  worn,  or  where,  as  with 
extreme  shortness  of  sight,  no  glass  could  be  employed 
with  comfort  for  any  length  of  time. 

Preserves. — Preserves  are  used  to  conceal  deformities  or  to 
protect  the  eyes  in  the  many  conditions  where  they  cannot 
tolerate  bright  light,  such  as  ulceration  and  inflammation 
of  the  cornea,  certain  diseases  of  the  iris,  ciliary  body, 
choroid,  and  retina.  They  are  made  of  bluish,  "  smoked," 
or  almost  black  coloured  glass,  and  are  of  very  various 
shapes,  according  to  the  amount  of  obscuration  necessary. 

Prisms. — Prisms  are  of  great  value  in  cases  of  double 
vision  due  to  a  slight  tendency  to  squinting,  caused  by 
weakness  or  over-action  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
eyeball.  Prbms  deflect  rays  of  light  towards  their  bases. 
Hence,  if  a  prism  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  with  its  base 
towards  the  nose,  a  ray  of  light  falling*  upon  it  will  be  bent 
inwards,  and  seem  to  come  from  a  point  further  out  from 
the  axis  of  vision.  Conversely,  if  the  base  of  the  prism 
is  turned  towards  the  temple,  the  ray  of  light  will  seem 
to  come  from  a  point  nearer  the  axis,  and  will  induce  the 
eye  to  turn  inwards,  to  converge  towards  its  fellow.  In 
cases  of  myopia  or  short-sight  owing  to  weakness  of  the 
internal  recti  muscles,  the  eyes  in  looking  at  a  near  object, 
instead  of  converging,  tend  to  turn  outwards,  and  so  double 
vision  results.  If  a  suitable  prism  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
eyes  the  double  vision  may  be  prevented.  These  prisms 
may  be  combined  with  concave  lenses,  which  correct  the 
myopia,  or,  since  a  concave  lens  may  be  considered  as  com- 
l>osed  of  two  prisms  united  at  their  apices,  the  same  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  making  the  distance  between  the  cen- 
tres of  the  concave  lenses  greater  than  that  between  the 
cent/es  of  the  pu2)ils.  Again,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
excessive  convergence  of  the  eyes  so  common  in  hyper - 
metropia,  the  centre  of  the  pupil  should  be  placed  outside 
the  centre  of  the  corrective  convex  lenses ;  these  will  then 
act  as  prisms  with  their  bases  inwards.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  tendency  to  squinting,  care  must 
be  taken  in  selecting  spectacles  that  the  distances  between 
the  centres  of  the  glasses  and  the  centres  of  the  pupils  are 
quite'  equal,  otherwise  squinting,  or  at  any  rate  great 
fatigue,  of  the  eyeg  may  be  induced. 

Spherical  Lenses, — Biconcave,  biconvex,  and  concavo- 
convex  (meniscus)  lenses  are  employed  in  ophthalmic  prao 
tice  in  the  treatment  of  errors  of  refraction.  Until  recently 
these  spherical  lenses  were  numbered  in  terms  of  their  focaJ 
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hngtii,  the  inch  being  nsed  as  the  onit.  Owing  principally 
to  differences  in  the  length  of  the  inch  in  various  countries, 
this  method  had  great  inconveniences,  and  is  now  giving 
place  to  a  universal  system,  in  which  the  unit  is  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is  one  metre.  This 
unit  is  called  a  "dioptric"  (usually  written  "  D  ").  A  lens 
of  twice  its  strength  has  a  refractive  power  of  2  D,  and  a 
focal  length  of  half  a  metre,  and  so  on. 

Concave  lenses  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  myopia  or 
short-sight.  In  this  condition  the  eye  is  elongated  from 
before  l^kwards,  so  that  the  retina  lies  behind  the  principal 
focus.  All  objects^  therefore,  which  lie  beyond  a  certain 
•  ))oint  (the  conjugate  focus  of  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye, 
the  far  point)  are  indistinctly  seen;  rays  from  them  have  not 
the  necessary  divergence  to  be  focused  in  the  retina,  but 
may  obtain  it  by  the  interposition  of  suitable  concave 
lenses.  Concave  lenses  should  never  be  used  for  work 
within  the  far  point ;  but  they  may  be  used  in  all  cases  to 
improve  distant  vision,  and  in  very  short-sighted  persons 
to  remove  the  far  point  so  as  to  enable  fine  work  such  as 
sewing  or  reading  to  be  done  at  a  convenient  distance. 
The  weakest  pair  of  concave  lenses  with  which  one  can  read 
clearly  test  types  at  a  distance  of  18  feet  is  the  measure 
of  the  amount  of  myopia,  and  this  fully  correcting  glass 
may  be  worn  in  the  slighter  forms  of  short-sight.  In  higher 
degrees,  where  full  correction  might  increase  the  myopia 
by  inducing  a  strain  of  the  accommodation,  somewhat 
weaker  glasses  should  be  used  for  near  work.  In  the  highest 
degrees  the  complete  correction  may  be  employed,  but 
lorgnettes  are  generally  preferred,  as  they  can  be  removed 
when  the  eyes  become  fatigued.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  short-sight  tends  to  increase  during  the  early,  especially 
the  school,  years  of  life,  and  that  hygienic  treatment,  good 
light,  good  type,  and  avoidance  of  stooping  are  important 
for  its  prevention. 

Convex  Lenses. — In  hypermetropia  the  retina  is  in  front 
of  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye.  Hence  in  its  condition 
of  repose  such  an  eye  cannot  distinctly  see  parallel  rays 
from  a  distance  and,  still  less,  divergent  ra3rs  from  a  near 
object.  The  defect  may  be  overcome  more  or  less  com- 
pletely by  the  use  of  the  accommodation.  In  the  slighter 
forms  no  inconvenience  may  result ;  but  iii  higher  degrees 
prolonged  work  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  aching  and  watering 
of  the  eyes,  headache,  inability  to  read  or  sew  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  even  to  double  vision  and  internal 
strabismus.  Such  cases  should  be  treated  with  convex 
buses,  which  should  be  theoretically  of  such  a  strength 
as  to  fully  correct  the  hypermetropia.  Practically  it  is 
found  that  a  certain  amount  of  hypermetropia  remains 
latent,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  accommodation,  which  relaxes 
only  gradually.  At  first  glasses  may  be  given  of  such  a 
strength  as  to  relieve  the  troublesome  symptoms;  and 
the  strength  may  be  gradually  increased  till  the  total 
hypermetropia  is  corrected.  Young  adults  with  slighter 
forms  of  hypermetropia  need  glasses  only  for  near  work ; 
elderly  people  should  have  one  pair  of  weak  glasses  for 
distant  and  another  stronger  pair  for  near  vision.  These 
may  be  conveniently  combined,  as  in  Franklin  glasses, 
where  the  upper  half  of  the  spectacle  frame  contains  a 
weak  lens,  and  the  lower  half,  through  which  the  eye  looks 
when  reading,  a  stronger  one. 

Anisometropia. — It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  cases  where  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes  is 
unequal  If  only  one  eye  is  used,  its  anomaly  should  be 
done  corrected ;  where  both  are  used  and  nearly  of  equal 
alrength,  correction  of  each  often  gives  satisfactory  results. 
Presbyopia. — Where  distant  vision  remains  unaltered, 
hut,  owing  to  gradual  failure  of  the  accommodative  appa^' 
ratus  of  the  eye,  clear  vision  within  8  inches  becomes  im  * 
possible,  convex  lenses  should  bo  wed  for  reading  of  ench^ 


a  strength  as  to  enable  the  eye  to  see  clearly  about  8  inches 
distance.  Presbyopia  is  arbitrarily  said  to  commence  at  the 
age  of  forty,  because  it  is  then  that  the  need  of  spectacles 
for  reading  is  generally  felt ;  but  it  appears  later  in  myopia 
and  earlier  in  hypermetropia.  It  advances  with  years,  re- 
quiring from  time  to  time  spectacles  of  increasing  strength. 

Cylindrical  Lenses — In  astigmatism,  owing  to  differ- 
ences in  the  refractive  power  of  the  various  meridians  of 
the  eye,  great  defect  of  sight,  frequently  accompanied  by 
severe  headache,  occurs.  This  condition  may  be  cured 
completely,  or  greatly  improved,  by  the  use  of  lenses  whose 
surfaces  are  segments  of  cylinders.  They  may  be  used 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  spherical  lenses.  The 
correction  of  astigmatism  is  in  many  cases  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  the  results  to  vision  almost  always 
reward  the  trouble. 

Ck>nvez  spectacles  were  invented  towardB  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  perhaps  by  Boger  Bacon.  Concave  gUases  were  iutro- 
dnced  aoou  afterwaids.  Airy,  the  astronomer,  about  1 827,  corrected 
his  own  astigmatism  by  means  of  a  cyliadrical  lens.  JPerUicoinc 
glasses  were  introduced  by  Dr  W.  H.  w  oUaston.  (A.  BR) 

SPECrTROSCOPY.  The  s^roscope  is  an  instrument 
which  separates  luminous  vibrations  of  different  wave- 
lengths, as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  object  in  view.  It 
consists  of  three  parts, — the  collimator,  the  prism  or  grat- 
ing, and  the  telescope.  The  collimator  carries  the  slit 
through  which  the  light  is  admitted  and  a  lens  which  con- 
verts the  diverging  pencil  of  light  into  a  parallel  pencil. 
The  pencils  carrring  light  of  different  wave-lengths  are 
turned  through  different  angles  by  the  prism  or  grating, 
which  is  therefore  the  essential  portion  of  the  spectro- 
scope. The  telescope  serves  only  to  give  the  necessary 
magnifying  power,  and  is  dispensed  with  in  small  fU^'^cl^ 
vision  spectroscopes.  For  a  description  of  the  different 
kinds  01  prism  used,  see  Optics  ;  and  for  an  explanation 
of  the  action  pf  the  grating,  see  Undulatory  Theory. 
The  most  important  adjustment  in  the  spectroscope  is  that 
of  the  collimator.  Especially  in  instruments  of  large  re- 
solving power  it  is  essential  for  good  definition  that  the 
light  should  enter  the  prism  or  fall  on  the  grating  as  a 
parallel  pencil.  For  a  method  allowing  an  easy  and 
accurate  adjustment- for  each  kind  of  ray,  see  an  article 
in  Fha.  Mag.,  vol.  viL  p.  95  (1879). 

Prisms  are  nearly  always  used  in  the  position  of  mini- 
mum deviation,  but,  if  the  collimator  is  properly  adjusted, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition  for  good  defini- 
tion. IVisms  as  generally  cut,  with  an  isosceles  base,  give 
the  greatest  resolving  power  in  the  position  of  minimum 
deviation,  but  the  loss  in  resolving  power  is  not  great 
for  a  small  displacement.  The  dispersion  and  magnifying 
power  of  a  prism  can  be  considerably  altered  by  a  change 
of  its  position,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  great 
value  to  an  experienced  observer.  The  use  of  a  prism  in 
a  position  different  from  that  of  minimum  deviation  Is, 
however,  a  luxury  which  only  those  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  optics  can  indulge  in  with  safety. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  given  the  theory  of  the  spectro- 
scope  under  Optics,  and  shown  on  whart  its  resolving 
power  depends.  There  is  no  connexion  between  resolving 
power  and  dispersion,  any  value  of  resolving  power  being 
consistent  with  any  value  of  dispersion.  To  obtain  large 
resolving  power  with  small  dispersion  requires,  however, 
the  use  of  inconveniently  large  telescopes  and  prisms  ot 
gratings.  It  is  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obtoin  small 
resolving  power  together  with  large  dispersion. 

The  following  definitions  would  be  found  of  general  use 
if  adopted.  Resolving  Power. — ^The  unit  resolving  power 
of  a  spectroscope  in  any  part  of  the  spectrum  is  tbat 
resolving  power  which  allows  the  separation  of  two  lines 
differing  by  the  thousandth  part  of  their  own  wave-lenffth 
oj  iravo- number. — the  wave -number  beinx  the  namber 
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of  wayea  in  unit  lergth.  Pwity. — The  unit  purity  of  a 
spectrum  is  that  purity  which  allows  the  sopai-atiou  of 
two  lines  differing  by  the  thounandth  nart  of  their  own 
wave-length  or  wave-dumber.  We  ispeak  of  the  renolvini; 
power  of  a  spectroacojDe  and  of  the  purity  of  a  spectrum. 
The  resolving  power  is  a  constant  for  each  spectroscope, 
and  independent  of  the  width  of  the  slit.  The  purity  of 
a  spectrum,  ou  the  other  hand,  depends  on  the  widtli  of 
the  slit,  unless  that  width  is  small  compared  to  a  certain 
quantity  presently  to  be  mentioned.  The  resolving  power 
of  a  spectroscope  is  numerically  ec^nal  to  the  greatest 
purity  of  spectrum  obtainable  by  it. 

Adopting  these  definitions,,  we  get  from  Lord  Rayleigh's 
equations  for  the  resolving  power  ^  of  a  grating 

lOOOJ^sf/in, 
where  n  is  the  total  number  of  lines  used  on  the  grating 
and  m  the  order  of  the  spectrum.     For  a  spectroscope  with 
simple  prisms  we  get 

100022= -(/,-<j)?^, 

where  t^  and  t^  are  the  gi-eatest  and  smallest  lengths  of 
paths  in  the  dispersive  medium.  If  we  put  for  the  re- 
fractive index  of  the  medium  /*  -  ^  -H  Bjk^  we  may  write 

1000/?i=2^(i,-<i)A'. 
It  will  be  8eoi>  that,  while  the  resolving  power  of  a  spectro- 
scope with  grating  depends  only  on  the  order  of  the  spec- 
trum and  JM  indc^^endent  of  the  wave-length  for  each  order, 
the  rcsolvi»ig  power  of  a  spectroscope  with  prism  will  vary 
in^'ert!Qly  m  the  third  ix)wer  of  the  wave-length  X,  so  that 
the  resolvmg  power  will  be  about  eight  times  as  great  in 
the  violet  as  in  the  red  (ooe  Optica).  If  compound  prisms 
are  used  we  must  write 

1000/i=:2(i?A-Pi/,)A', 
^here  /,  i-**  ^^^  greatest  effective  length  of  path  in  one 
medium,  ^^  in  the  other  me<Iium,  B^  and  By^  being  the  dis- 
pei'sive  conotautH  for  the  two  media. 

The  purity  P  of  a  spcctnim  is  given  by  the  equation 

where  d  deuotes  the  width  of  slit  and  ^  is  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  coll  iitia tor  lens  at  the  slit.  If  the  slit  is 
suiBcieutly  tiarrowed,  d  ^  may  be  made  small  compared  to 
A,  and  in  that  case  the  purity  of  the  r'2:>ectrum  is  independ- 
ent of  the  width  of  nlit  and  equal  to  the  resolving  power. 
If,  ou  the  other  hand,  a  wide  slit  is  used,  so  that  'f  ^  is 
large  com|mred  to  A,  the  purity  becomes  inversely  pro- 
lx)rtionaI  to  the  width  of  slit.  In  actual  work  the  slit  is 
generally  of  such  width  that  neither  term  in  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  expression  for  j^urity  can  be  neglected. 

There  is  a  necer>sary  limit  to  the  resolving  power  of  all 
optical  instruments,  dei>endiug  on  the  fact  that  light  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  grouim  of  waves  incapable  of  interfering 
with  each  other.  If  it  u  true,  as  is  generally  believed,  but 
without  sufficient  reason,  that  a  retardation  of  50,000  wave- 
lengths is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  capability  of  interfei^ 
ence — that  is  to  say,  that  the  groups  consist  on  the  average 
of  approximately  50,000  waves — the  maximum  purity  ob- 
tainable in  any  spectroscope  is  50.  Tlie  closest  line  resolved 
with  a  grating,  as  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  requires 
a  resolving  power  of  about  100.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
has  with  prisms  realized  a  pivity  of  50.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  theoretical  limit  of  purity  has  very  nearly 
been  reached,  for,  though  the  estimate  of  50,000  waves  to 
the  group  is  in  all  probabiUty  too  small,  there  are  other 
considerations  which  render  it  highly  improbable  that  the 
total  number  of  waves  to  the  group  should,  for  sunlight 
at  any  rate,  be  more  than  two  or  three  time.<)  larger.  The 
limit  of  possible  purity  will  very  likely  depend  on  the 
temperature  of  the  luminous  body. 


Almost  the  greatest  practical  difficulty  which  the  spectro- 
scopist  has  to  contend  with  generally  is  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient light.  The  following  remarks  apply  to  line  rpectra 
principally,  but  they  hold  also  almost  entirely  for  tho 
spectra  of  fluted  bands,  which  break  up  into  lines  und<*r 
high  resolving  power.  The  maximum  illumination  for  any 
line  is  obtained  when  the  angular  width  of  the  slit  is  equal 
to  the  angle  subtended  by  one  wave-length  at  a  distance 
equal  to  the  collimator  aperture.  In  that  case  #/ 1^  —  A  and 
the  purity  is  half  the  resolving  power.  Hence  when  Light 
is  a  consideration  we  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  realize  more  than 
half  the  resolving  power  of  the  spectroscope.  If  the  visual 
impression  depended  only  on  the  intensity  of  illumination, 
a  further  widening  of  the  slit  should  not  increase  the  visi- 
bility of  a  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact  spectroscopuits  gener- 
ally work  with  slits  wider  than  that  which  theoretically 
gives  full  illumination.  The  explanation  of  the  fact  is 
physiological,  visibility  dependiiig  on  the  api>arent  width 
of  the  object.  If  different  spectroscopes  have  their  plits  of 
such  width  that  the  apparent  width  of  a  line  as  seeu  by 
the  eye  is  the  same,  and  if  the  magnifying  power  is  such 
that  the  pupil  is  just  filled  with  ligh^  the  purity  of  the 
spectrum  is  directly  proix>rtional  to  the  resolving  power. 
We  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  for  both  narrow 
and  wide  slits  the  efficiency  of  a  spectroscope  depends  ex- 
clusively on  its  resolving  power.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  definitiou  in 
the  optical  images  on  the  retina  when  the  full  aperture  of 
the  pupil  is  used,  the  pencil  must  be  contracted  to  a  third 
or  a  quarter  of  its  natural  width,  if  full  resolving  power  is 
to  be  obtained.  This  is  accompanied  with  a  serious  loss 
of  light,  which  can  be  partly  obviated  by  contracting  the 
horizontal  aj^erture  only  (the  refracting  edge  being  sui^posed 
vertical).  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  One  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  magnifying  half  prisms.  But  the  loss 
of  light  by  reflexion  in  simple  half  prisms  more  than 
counterbalances  the  advantage  -  compound  half  prisms  like 
those  used  by  Christie  may,  however,  be  employed.  TVe 
may  also  use  prisms  of  three  or  four  times  the  height  of 
the  effective  horizontal  aperture,  with  correspondingly  large 
telescopes,  and  then  by  the  eye-piece  contract  the  beam 
until  its  vertical  section  fills  the  pupil.  The  latter  plan 
though  theoretically  best,  involves  more  expensive  appa- 
ratus and  prisms  of  very  homogeneous  material. 

The  question  of  illumination  is  important  also  when 
photography  is  used  for  spectroscopic  analysis.  For  a 
given  intensity  of  the  source  of  light  the  intensity  of  the 
image  on  the  sensitive  film  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone  of  light  forming  the  last 
image,  and  will  be  independent  of  the  arrangement  of  inter- 
mediate lenses.  Hence  lenses  with  as  short  a  focus  com- 
pared to  aperture  as  is  consistent  with  good  definitiou 
should  be  used  in  the  camera. 

The  methods  of  recording  and  reducing  spectroscopic 
observations  are  described  in  all  bookn  and  treatises  on 
the  subject  and  may  therefore  be  passed  over  here. 

A  lens  is  often  used  to  concentrate  the  light  of  the  source 
on  the  slit  There  is  some  los3  of  light  due  to  reflexion 
from  the  surface  of  the  lens,  but  its  position,  aperture,  and 
focal  length  do  not  affect  the  Ixmiinosity  of  the  npectrum 
seen  as  long  as  the  whole  collimator  is  filled  with  light. 

Bodies  are  rendered  luminous  for  spectroscopic  investi- 
gation either  by  being  placed  in  the  Bunseu  flame  or  by 
the  help  of  the  electric  current.  A  little  difficulty  may 
arise  where  the  body  is  given  in  solution  and  does  not 
show  its  characteristic  lines  in  the  flame.  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran  takes  the  spark  from  the  surface  of  the  solution. 
The  present  writer  has  found  the  tube  sketched  in  the 
figure  on  the  nf^xt  page  a  great  improvement  on  tho^e 
commonly  used,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  polution  is  at 
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L&nd ;  otherwue  the  method  is  too  wasiefoL  The  current 
is  brought  into  the  sokition  by  a  platinum  wire,  sealed 
into  a  small  glass  tube ;  the  platinum  wire 
reaches  about  to  the  level  of  the  open  end 
of  the  tube.  A  capillary  of  thick-walled 
glass  tubing  is  placed  over  the  platinum 
wire;  the  Uquid  rises  in  the  capillary  and 
sparks  can  be  taken  as  from  a  solid.  The 
lines  due  to  the  glass  are  easily  eliminated. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  material  only  is  avail- 
able, the  plan  adopted  by  Bunsen  and  ex- 
tensively used  by  Hartley  ^  seems  the  most 
successful  Pointed  pieces  of  charcoal  ^Bun- 
sen)  or  pieces  of  graphite  pointed  to  a  Knife 
edge  (Hartley)  are  impregnated  with  the 
liquid,  and  the  spark  is  taken  from  them, 
stances,  when  introduced  into  a  Vacuimi  tube,  especially 
near  the  negative  pole,  and  under  great  exhaustion,  show 
a  characteristic  phosphorescence.  Becquerel  was  the  first 
to  examine  the  spectra  sEown  under  these  circumstances, 
and  Crookes  has  lately  used  the  same  method  with  great 
success. 

Spectra  of  MeUMcidt.  ' 

'  A  good  deal  of  discuasion  has  taken  place  on  the  spectn  of  the 
metaUoids,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  eeem  to  be  able  to  give 
different  spectra  under  different  circumstaucea.  Spectra  have  occa- 
sionaUy  been  assigned  to  the  elements  which,  on  nirther  inrettlppi- 
tion  were  found  to  belong  to  some  compound  present.  $  According 
io  the  general  opinion  of  spectroecopists  at  present,  differeDi  spectra 
of  the  same  elements  are  always  due  to  different  allotropio  condi- 
tions. If  a  complex  molecule  breaks  up  into  simpler  molecules 
the  breaking  up  is  always  accompanied  by  a  change  of  spectrum.  . 

NUroaen,  — (a)  The  liims  spectrum  appears  whenever  a  strong  spark 
(jar  diMuarge)  is  taken  in  nitrogen  gaa.  It  is  alwavs  present  when 
metallic  apMtra  are  examined  by  the  ordinary  method  of  allowins 
^e  iar  discharge  to  pass  between  metallic  poles.*  Hartley  (Phii. 
Trwu.,  1884,  part  Ll  has  measured  the  ultn-violet  lines  of  the  air 
tpeetnun,  but  nas  not  separated  the  ozy^n  ^m  tne  nitrogen  lines. 
(6)  The  band  specirum  of  the  jKtsitiTe  discharge,  which  Is  generally 
cailled  the  band  spectrum  ot  nitrogen,  always  appean  when  pie 
diacharse  is  sufficiently  reduced  in  intensitv.  Tne  spectrum  oon* 
sists  of  two  sets  of  bands  of  different  appeanmce,  one  (n  the  less  re-^ 
frangible  part  and  one  in  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum, 
— the  two  sets  of  bands  overlapping  in  the  green.  Hence  some 
observers  oelieve  the  niectrum  to  be  n^e  up  of  two  dirtinct  specira. 
Pliicker  and  Hittorf  (/'Ai/.  Trans.,  1865)  give  a  oobured  drawing 
of  this  spectrum,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beauti^il  that  can  be 
observed.  The  mosfi  complete  drawing  of  it  is  given  by  Piazzi 
amyth  {7*ran$,  Eoy,  Soe.  Ediru,  vol.  xxxil  part  iiiX  uid  there  is 
al^o  a  good  drawing  by  Hasselberg  (MHn.  Acad.  Imp,  de  SLPitenb., 
voL.xxxiL).  {ij  Tne  glow  which  surrounds  the  negative  electrode 
in  an  exhaustea  tube  shows  In  many  cases  a  spectrum  which,  as  a. 
rule,  is  not  seen  in  anv  other  part  of  the  tube.  The  memoir  of 
HaWlherg  contains  a  drawing  of  it.  The  spectrum  seen  when  a 
weak  spark  is  taken  in  a  current  of  ammonia  is  neither  chat  of 
nitrogen  nor  that  of  hydrogen,  but  must  be  due  to  a  compound  of 
^heee  gases.  When  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  reduced,  a  single  band 
u  seenhaving  a  ware-length  from  5686  to  5627  Xxh  metres  {Nature, 
vi  p.  859).  When  a  dpark  is  taken  from  a  liouid  solution  of 
ammonia  a  more  complicated  spectrum  appears  (Lecoa  de  Boit- 
baudran),  and,  ii  ammonia  and  hydrogen  are  burnt  together  either 
in  air  or  or^n^en,  a  complicated  spectnim  is  obtained  uie  chemical 
origin  of  which  has  not  oeen  satisfactorily  explained.  Drawings  of 
it  are  given  by  Dibbits  {Pogg.  Antu,  cxxiL  p.  518)  and  by  Hofinann 
{Pogg.  Ann.,  cxlriL  p.  95).  The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  red 
fumes  of  nitrogen  tetroxine  lias  often  been  mapped  ;  the  most  per- 
fect drawing  isgiven  by  Dr  B.  Hasselberg  {Mim.  Acad.  Imp.  de  St. 
PU..  xxvi.).  According  to  Moser  {Pogg,  Ann.,  dx.  p.  177),  three 
bands  close  to  the  solar  line  C  disappear  when  the  vapour  is  heated, 
ttecently  Dcslandes  has  obtained^  m  vacuum  tubes  some  ultra- 
violet bands  which  seem  to  be  due  to  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  (C.  JL,  chap.  L  p.  1256,  1885). 

Oxygen.— (a)  The  elementary  line  spectrum  of  oxygen  is  that 
which  appears  at  the  highest  temperature  to  which  we  can  subject 
oxygen,  that  is,  whenever  the  jar  and  air  break  are  introduced  into 
the  electric  circoit  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  lines,  especially 
in  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,     {b)  The  compound 

»  PhO.  Trans.,  cLcxv.  p.  49  (1884). 

*  We  may  refer  onoe  for  all  to  Watts^  Index  t^  Spsetra^  for  a  list 
•f  wcve-lenfths  of  the  different  spectra. 


line  spectrum  of  oxygen  appears  at  lower  temperatures  than  the 
first  It  consists,  according  to  Piazzi  Smjrth,  of  six  triplets  and  a 
number  of  single  lines.  Tnis  spectrum  corresponds  to  the  band 
spectrum  of  nitrogen,  (e)  The  continuous  spectrum  of  oxygen 
appears  at  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  oxvgen  is  luminous. 
Tne  wide  part  of  a  Pldcker  tube,  for  instance,  filled  with  pure  oxygen 
generally  shines  with  a  faint  yellow  light,  which  gives  a  continuous 
spectrum.  Even  at  atmospheric  pressure  this  spectrum  can  be  ob- 
tained by  putting  the  contact  breaker  of  the  induction  coil  out 
of  adjustoient,  so  that  the  spark  is  weakened,  {d)  The  spectrum 
of  the  negative  glow  was  first  accurately  described  by  Wiillner.  and 
ia  always  seen  in  the  glow  surrounding  the  negative  electrode  in 
oxygen.  It  consists  of  five  bands,  three  in  the  red  and  two  in 
the  green.  For  further  information  respecting  these  spectra,  see 
Schuster  {Phil.  Trans.,  clxx.  p.  87, 1879)  and  Piazzi  Smyth  ( Trans. 
Roy.  Soe.  Edin.,  voL  xxxii.  part  iiL).  According  to  Egoroff,  the 
A  and  B  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  due  to  absorption  by  oxygen 
in  our  atmosphere,  and  some  recent-observations  of  Janssen  seem 
to  support  thu  view. 

Cation. — (a)  The  line  spectrum  appears  iriien  a  very  strong  spark 
is  sent  through  carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  acid.  The  ultra-violet 
lines  observed  bv  Hartley  when  sparks  are  taken  from  graphite 
electrodes  also  belongT>rooably  to  tnis  spectrum.  (6)  Conuderable 
discossion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  origin  of  the  spectrum  seen  at 
the  base  of  a  candle  or  a  gas  flame.  At  nrst  observations  seemed  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  due  to  a  hydrocarbon.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  however,  that  sparks  taken  in  cyanogen  gas,  even  when 
dried  with  all  care,  snow  the  spectrum,  and  a  flame  of  cyanogen 
and  oxygen  gives  the  same  bands  brilliantly.  These  facts  have 
convinced  the  minority  of  bbservera  that  the  spectrum  is  a  true 
carbon  spectrum.  The  beet  drawing  is  given  dv  Piazzi  Smyth, 
who  ascribes  the  spectrum,  however,  tio  a  hydrocarbon.  The  flame 
of  cyanogen,  whicn  had  already  been  examined  by  Fkraday  ana 
Draper  before  the  days  of  spectrum  analysis,  shows  a  series  of 
banos  in  the  reel,  reaching  into  the  green.  Thsre  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  dub  to  a  compound  of  nitroffen  and  oxygen.  Another  series 
of  bands  in  the  blue,  violet,  and  ulna- violet  have  been  also  proved 
by  Liveing  and  Dewar  to  De  due  to  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon.  If  the  discharge  is  passed  at  low  presspe  through  carbonic 
%cid  or  carbonic  oxide  a  spectrum  is  seen  which  seems  to  belong  tc 
ourbonic  oxide.  A  very  oeautiful  and  remarkable  drawing  of  thii 
spectrum,  especially  of  its  most  hrillisnt  bano,  has  been  published 
by  Piazzi  Smyth. 

Very  little  need  be^d  of  thsTemaining  metalloida;  as  we  do  not 
iKMsess  a  sufficiently  careful  examination  of  their  spec^  Chlorin^ 
Dromine,  and  iodine  show  bands  by  absorption.  Ir  a  spark  is  passea 
through  the  gases  line  spectra  appear.  Sulphur  volatilizea  in  a 
vacuum  tube  may  snow  either  a  line  or  a  hand  spectrum  under  the 
inflaence  of  the  electric  discharve.  The  abeorption  through  the 
vapoqr  of  sulphur  is  continuous  k  first  on  volatilization,  but  as  the 
vapo^r  is  heatecl  to  1000*  the  continuous  spectrum  gives  way  to  a 
band  spectrum.  A  spark  through  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  gives 
a  line  spectrum.  We  may  obfaun  the  spectra  of  fluorine,  silicon, 
and  boron  by  comparing  the  spectra  given  by  sparks  taken  in 
atmospheres  of  fluoride  of  boron  and  fluoride  of  silicon. 

Spedra  ofJfeUUs  and  their  Compounds, 
Hydrogen.— U  sparks  are  taken  through  hydragen.  four  'well- 
known  lines  appear  in  the  visible  region  of  the  spectrum.  .The 
remarkable  series  of  ultra- violet  lines  photogpaphed  dv  Dr  Hngsins 
in  the  spectra  of  some  stars  which  in  tneir  visible  part  ahow  hydro- 
gen  chiefly  has  suggested  the  question  whether  the  whole  series  is 
not  due  to  that  gas.  TMs  has  now  been  proved  to  be  the  case  by 
Ck>mu,  who  has  recently  examined  the  hydrogen  spectrum  with 
great  care.  In  vacuum  tubes  filled  with  hydr^n  a  complioatod 
spectrum  often  appears  which  is  so  persistent  that  nearly  all  ob- 
servers have  ascribed  it  to  hydrogen  (though  Salet  had  given  ressons 
against  that  conclusion).  According  to  Uomu,  the  purer  the  gaa 
the  feebler  does  this  spectrum  become,  so  that  the  above-mentioned 
line  spectrum  seems  to  be  the  only  true  hydrogen  spectrum.  A 
flame  of  hydrogen  in  air  or  oxyeen  shows  a  number  oi  lines  in  the 
ultra-violet  belonging  apparently  to  an  oxide  of  hydrpgen  (Live- 
ing and  Dewar,  fioggins).  Aqueous  vapour  ^es  an  absorption 
spectrum  principally  in  the  yellow. 

Alkali  JVetoJa— The  metals  of  the  alkali  group  are  diBtinguished 
by  the  fact  that  their  salts  give  the  true  metal  spectra  when  ren- 
dered luminous  in  the  Bunsen  burner :  that  is  to  say,  their  salts  ar^ 
decomposed  and  the  radiation  of  their  metallic  base  b  sufficiently 
powerml  to  be  visible  at  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  Their 
spectra  are  not  so  easily  seen  if  sparks  are  taken  from  the  liquid 
solution,  but  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  has  obtained  fine  spectra  of 
sodium  and.  potassium  by  taking  the  spark  from  a  semi-fluid  bead 
of  the  sulphates.  The  most  complete  description  of  the  spectra  of 
sodium  and  potassium  seen  when  the  metals  are  heated  up  in  the 
voltaic  arc  is  given  by  Liveing  and  Dewar  {Proe,  Roy.  Soe.,  xxix. 
p.  878,  1879),  who  have  also  mantod  their  ultra-violet  lines  {Phil. 
Trans.^  1888,  pt  i).    Abney  has  found  a  pair  of  infra-red  lines 
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bdongiDg  to  sodiam,  with  wave-lengths  8187  and  8190  {Proo.  Boy. 
Soe,t  zzzii.  p.  448,  1881X  Beoquerel  finds  lines  in  the  infra-red 
at  11,420.  The  vapour  of  sodium  and  potassium  heated  nip  in  a 
tube  is  coloured  and  shows  a  speotrum  of  fluted  band ;  but  in  the 
case  of  sodium  the  yellow  line  is  always  present  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  probable  that  the  band  spectrum  belongs  to  the  vapour,  con- 
taining two  atoms  in  each  molecule,  and  that  at  higher  tempera- 
tnres  the  molecules  are  split  up,  the  single  atoms  showing  the  line 
roectra.  Both  potassium  and  sodium  show  an  additional  absorption 
line  (5510  for  lia  and  6780  for  Ka)  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
fluted  bands  appear.  According  to  a  suggestion  of  livoing  and 
Dewar,  these  fines  may  depend  on  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  which 
it  is  very  diiSioult  to  exclude.  Those  ezpeiimentors  have  also  de- 
scribed  interesting  but  complicated  absorption  phenomena  depend- 
ing on  the  simultaneous  presence  of  two  or  more  metals.  Thus 
sodium  and  magnesium  show  a  band  in  the  green  (Xc=5300),  which 
does  not  appear  when  sodium  alone  or  magnesium  alone  is  volati- 
lized. Potassium  and  magnesium  show  similarly  two  lines  in  the 
red  {Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  zzvii.  p.  350,  1878).  If  a  spark  is  taken  from 
potassium  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  oxide  a  band  appears 
(5700)  depending  probably  on  a  combination  between  the  potassium 
and  the  carbonic  oxide.  Lockyer  has  observed  certain  curious 
phenomena  {Proe.  Boy.  Soc,  voL  xxiL  p.  878)  taking  place  at  the 
temperature  at  which  the  band  spiectrum  of  sodium  changes  into 
the  line  spectrum ;  these  phenomena  deserve  a  fuller  investi^tion. 
Lithium  furnishes  a  good  example  of  a  change  in  the  relative  in- 
tensity of  lines  at  dinorent  temperaturea.  At  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  the  red  line  is  the  most  powerful,  an  orange  line  being 
also  seen.  When  a  spark  is  taken  from  a  liquid  solution  the  orange 
line  is  far  the  strongest,  and  a  blue  line  is  seen,  which  in  its  turn 
rapidly  gains  in  intensity  as  the  temperature  is  raised.  When  the 
spark  is  taken  from  solutions  of  different  strengths  the  more  con- 
centrated solution  shows  a  change  in  relative  intensity  of  lines  in 
the  direction  in  which  an  Increase  of  temperature  would  act  Com- 
bination of  the  metals  with  transparent  acids  does  not  when  in 
solution  show  any  appreciable  absorption  in  the  visible  part  of  the 
spectrum  ;  but  Soret  has  mapped  their  ultra- violet  absorption. 

Metals  of  Alkaline  Earths. — Calcium,  strontium,  and  nuium  are 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  their  volatile  compounds  give  fine 
spectra  in  the  fiunsen  flame.  The  more  stable  salts,  as  the  phos- 
phates and  silicates,  give  the  reaction  only  feebly  or  not  at  all. 
When  a  salt  like  the  chloride  of  barium  is  introduced  into  the 
flame  the  spectrum  is  seen  to  change  gradually ;  the  spectrum  seen 
at  first  is  diflerent  according  as  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  is 
used,  while  the  spectrum  which  finally  establishes  itself  is  the  same 
for  the  different  salts  of  the  same  metal  Mitscherlich,  who  was  the 
first  to  investijpite  carefully  these  phenomena  {PiDgg.  Ann.,  cxxi.  p. 
459, 1864),  ascribes  the  n>ectra  seen  at  first  to  the  compound  placed 
in  the  flame,  while  gradually  the  oxide  spectrum  sets  the  upper 
Imnd.  This  explanation  has  always  been  accepted,  and  receives 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  bromide  spectrum  is  strengthened 
by  introducing  bromine  vapour  into  the  flame,  and  the  other 
compound  spectra  can  be  similarly  strengthened  by  introducing 
suitable  vapours.  There  is  an  observation,  however,  made  by  Pro- . 
fessors  liveing  and  Dewar  which  in  one  case  is  not  compatible  with 
Mitscherlich's  explanation.  "A  mixture  of  barium  carbonate, 
aluminium  filing^  and  lamp-black  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube  gave 
two  absorption  lines  in  the  green,  corresponding  in  position  to 
bright  lines  seen  when  sparks  are  taken  from  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride,  at  wave-lengths  5242  and  5136,  marked  a  and  p  by  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran."  These  two  lines,  or  rather  bands,  are  the  brightest 
in  the  spectrum  commonly  ascribed  to  barium  chloride.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  compound  spectra  the  brightest  of  the  metallic  lines 
seen  at  a  low  temperature  appear  in  the  flame.  The  metallic  line 
is  in  the  violet  with  calcium,  in  the  blue  with  strontium,  and  in 
'  the  green  with  bariiira.  Sparks  taken  from  a  solution  of  the 
jnetallio  salts  show  tUe  compound  spectra  well,  and  in  addition  more 
of  the  true  metallic  lines  than  the  flame.  The  best  drawings  of 
the  compound  spectra  are  those  given  in  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran 's 
Atlas ;  but  measurements  with  higher  resolving  powers  are  much 
wanted.  When  the  salts  are  introduced  into  the  voltaic  arc  numer- 
ous metallic  lines  appear  which  have  been  mapped  by  Thalen. 
Liveing  and  Dowar  have  investigated  those  lines  which  can  bo 
reversed  and  have  also  mapped  the  ultra-violet  spectra.  Captain 
Abnoy  has  mapped  a  pair  or  infra-rod  lines  belon^ng  to  calcium 
between  8500  and  8600,  and,  according  to  BecquercT,  with  the  help 
of  a  phosphorescent  screen  bands  or  lines  appear  of  still  lower 
refrangibility  (8830  to  8880).  Lockyer  {Phtt.  Trans.,  clxiii.  p. 
253,  1873,  and  clxiv.  p.  805,  1874)  has  measured  and  mapped  as 

Xds  their  length  the  lines  of  these  as  well  as  of  many  of  the 
metals. 
^  Metals  of  Magnssium  Group. — Beryllium  presents  comparatively 
simple  spectroscopic  phenomena,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in- 
vestigated. Two  green  lines  wore  mapped  by  Thalen  and  five  in 
the  ultra-violet  by  Hartley  {Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  June  1883).  The 
spsctnim  of  magnestum  is  well  known  from  its  green  triplet ;  but 
the  vibrations  of  the  metal  seem  very  sensitive  to  a  change  of 


conditions.  Full  details  are  given  by  Liveing  and  Dowar  in  Pros. 
Boy.  Soc,  xxxii  p.  189.  These  authors  have  found  that  some  of 
the  bands  seen  occasionally,  when  magnesium  wire  is  burned  ia  air, 
are  due  to  a  compound  of  magnesium  and  hydro^n.  The  s^x^c- 
trum  appears  when  sparks  are  taken  from  magnesium  poles  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  hydrogen.  For  a  description  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  flame,  arc,  and  spark  spectrum,  the  reader  b  rcferrt'd 
to  the  original  paper.  The  ultra-violet  spectrum,  which  contains 
several  repetitions  of  the  green  triplet,  has  also  been  mapped  and 
measured  by  Hartley  and  Adenoy  {Phil.  Trans.,  clxxv.^  1874,  pt  i.). 
The  spectra  of  zinc  and  cadmium  aro  obtained  cither  by  spaiks 
from  liquid  solution  or  by  the  spark,  with  Leyden  jar,  from  tlio 
metal  poles.  The  ultra-violet  spectra  show  for  both  elements  a 
remarkable  series  of  triplets,  the  lines  of  tho  cadmium  triplet  being 
about  three  times  as  far  apart  as  thoso  of  the  rinc  triplets.  1'ho 
least  refrangible  of  the  series  is  in  the  blue  with  wave -lcn<:t  lis 
50851,  47991,  46770  for  cadmium,  and  48097,  4721-4,  46795  for 
rinc. 

Lead  ^rotfp.-^The  spectrum  of  lead  ia  best  obtained  by  taking 
the  spark  from  the  metallic  pole3.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
renew  the  sur&ce  frequently,  otherwise  the  ozide  spectrum  x^xW 
gradually  make  its  appearance.  The  oxide  itsolf  shows  its  s[iectru  ni, 
according  to  Lecoa  ae  Boisbaudran,  in  tho  Bunsen  burner.  1  he 
salts  of  thallium  snow  the  principal  metal  line  at  tho  temperature 
of  tho  flame.  The  spark  s{)ectrum  is  more  complicated.  The  ultra- 
violet spectra  of  both  lead  snd  thallium  have  been  mapped. 

Copper  Group. — The  spectra  of  the  metals  belonging  to  tliis 
gronp  are  easily  obtainea  in  the  ordinary  way.  \Vhcn  cop]  rr 
chloride  is  introduced  into  tho  Bunsen  flame  a  fine  si-vcctrum  i>f 
bands  is  seen.  It  is  the  same  spectrum  which  is  found  when  com- 
mon salt  is  thrown  upon  white  hot  coals.  This  reaction  for  copitrr 
chloride  is  very  sensitive,  but  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  decii K  d 
whether  the  presence  of  copper  is  really  necessary  for  its  production 
or  whether  the  speotrum  belongs  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  chlorine 
vapour.  Silver  when  first  volatilized  gives  a  green  va|K>ur,  whicii 
at  a  low  temperature  shows  continuous  absorption,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  a  spectrum  of  fluted  bands  (Lockyer).  Mercury  shows 
its  hues  with  sreat  brilliancy  if  introduced  and  heatccl  in  a  vacuum 
tube.  Some  or  the  lines  widen  easily,  and  at  higher  pressures  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum  completely  covers  the  background.  The  copper 
salts  in  aqueous  solution  absorb  principally  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  green  salts  also  the  violet  end.  The  glass,  colouri'd 
green  with  oxide  of  copper,  transmits  through  suflicient  tliickness 
exclusively  the  yellow  and  green  rays  between  D  and  E  fH.  W. 
Vogel). 

Ctrium  Group.  —  Yttrium  gives  a  good  spark  spectrum  from 
the  solution  of  the  chloride ;  the  salts  show  no  absorption  Lands. 
Crookes  has  found,  however,  that  a  certain  substance  yields  brilliani 
phosphorescent  bands  under  the  influence  of  the  ne^tive  pole  in 
a  vacuum  tube.  These  bands  he  hss,  after  a  lengthy  mvcstjgation, 
put  down  to  yttrium  compounds,  and  explained  the  changes  tiny 
undergo  in  different  compounds  and  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie  reaction. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  who  obtains  the  samo  spectrum  by  taking  a 
spark  (without  Leyden  jar)  from  solutions,  making  the  bolution 
the  positive  pole,  has  oxiircssed  an  opinion  that  tlic  bands  arc  not 
due  to  yttrium  but  to  two  substances  provibionally  called  by  him 
Za  and  Z/9.  He  has  also  under  certain  conditions  seen  a  hii^hor 
temperature  spectrum,  which  he  ascribes  to  Z7,  leaving  it-undcculcJ 
whether  Z7  is  a  new  substance  or  identical  with  Za  {Phil.  TraP.t., 
1883,  p.  891,  and  C.B,  cL  p.  552,  ciL  p.  153).— LaftLhnnum  la  easily 
recognized  by  a  strong  spark  spectrum. — Cerium,  like  yttriuiu  snd 
lanthanum,  nas  no  pccufiar  absorption  spectrum  when  in  combin- 
ation and  solution  ;  although  the  salts  nro  strongly  coloured  yellow, 
its  line  spectrum  has  characteristic  lines  in  the  blue— D/rfymiKw 
is  characterized  spectroscopically  by  the  fine  absorption  succtra  of 
its  salts.  Different  salts  show  slightly  different  spectra,  but  tlicy 
can  be  recognized  at  first  sight  as  didymiiim  spcrtra.  The  crybtals 
of  didymium  salts  show  remarkable  diff'ercnccs  in  tho  absorption 
spectra  according  to  the  direction  in  which  tJio  ray  traverses  tho 
crystal  Light  reflected  from  the  powdered  salts  show  s  tlio  character- 
istic spectrum.  According  to  Auer  von  A\'olsbach  {Monatsschr.  f. 
Chemie,  vL  p.  477),  didymium  has  lived  up  to  its  name  ^Svfun, 
"twins,"  for  by  fractional  crystallization  he  has  found  it  to  he  au 
intimate  mixture  of  two  substances,  each  of  tliem  giving  half  the  ab- 
sorption 8|icctrum  and  half  the  emission  sjiectrum  of  didymium. 
—  Terbium  has  a  characteristic  line  spectrum  when  tho  spark  U 
taken  from  a  solution  of  the  salts.— Tho  salts  of  erbium  give  a 
characteristic  absorption  spoctrum,  but  till  recently  tJie  drawing^J 
of  it  contained  also  absorption  bands  due  to  tliulium  and  holmium. 
The  spectrum  of  erbium,  as  previously  mapiied  by  ThaU-D,  belon^i 
almost  exclusively  to  ytterbium  ;  but  ho  has  recently  mappctl 
the  lines  belonging  to  what  is  now  known  as  erbium  {CJl,  xd.  y. 
326).  Erbium  salts  Jicatcd  in  tho  Bunsen  burner  show  a  spoctrum 
of  bright  bands  without  apparent  volatilizatiou.  —  Yitcrbiinn, 
diseovercd  by  Marignac  (atomic  weight  17-3,  Kilson),  gives  an  ab- 
sorption band  in  the  ultra-violet  Its  luminous  spoctrum  is  rich 
in  Unes  (Thalen,  C.B.,  xci.  p.  326).— iSomar/uin,  also  discovered  by 
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Mang^ao  and  called  by  bim  originaUy  T/3,  gives  absorption  bands 
in  tho  Tisible  part  and  in  the  nltra-violet  (Soret,  CJ^.^  zc.  p.  212). 
It  frequently  oocnra  with  didymium,  and  most  of  tho  map  of  the 
ilidyminm  speetrum  contain  the  aamarinm  bands.  When  pre* 
cipitated  with  another  metal  it  shows  a  brilliant  phosphorescent 
spectrum  ((^ookes),  which,  however,  is  slightly  different  accord- 
iug  to  the  metal.  The  peculiar  yttrium  spectrum  is  rery  weak 
oTen  when  it  is  mixed  in  considerable  (quantities  with  samarium. 
Bat  when  the  quantity  of  yttrium  is  mcreased  to  about  60  per 
cent  a  rery  rapid  chancre  takes  place,  and  afterwards  it  b  the 
samarium  spectrum  whi%  is  very  weak.  A  band  in  the  oran^ 
l^ccalior  to  the  mixture,  weak  in  pure  samarium  and  absent  in 
/ttriam,  is  strongest  in  a  mixture  containing  abou^  80  per  cent  of 
samarium  and  20  per  cent  of  yttrium. — ffolmitimf  ideutified  a»a 
separate  element  by  Soret  {C,R,  xcL  p.  878),  has  absorption  bands 
in  the  risible  part  of  the  spectrum  (6405,  6363,  4855  on  Lecoq's 
map  of  cMoride  of  erbium),  and  also  a  strongly  marked  ultra-violet 
absorption  spectrum.— rAu/i«m,  likewise  first  recognized  by  Soret, 
is  band  68-10  on  Lecoq's  drawing  of  chloride  of  erbium,  and  also 
possesseo  a  band  at  4645.  Thalen  has  measured  the  bright  line 
spectrum  ((7. A,  xcL  p.  876, 1SB0).—Scandiwn  is  characterized  by 
a  bright  line  spectrum  (Thalin,  CJ2.,  xcL  p.  48,  lS60).—Oadolimuin 
(&langnac'8  Ya)  has  a  weak  absorption  spectrum  in  the  ultra- 
violet and  a  characteristic  phosphorescent  snectrum  {Jhroc,  Roy. 
Soc,  February  1886) ;  but  the  latest  researches  of  Crookes  have 
rendered  it  probable  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  several  new  elements 
{Proc.  Ro]f.  SoCf  lOth  June  1886). — Tho  mosandrium  of  Lawrence 
Smith  seems  a  mixture  of  gadoliniu  m  and  terbium.  Tho  philippium 
of  De  la  Fontaine  was  a  mixture  of  ^ttiium  and  terbium ;  and  the 
latest  deeipiumot  the  same  chemist  is  probably  holmium. 

Aluminium  Chroup. — The  spectra  of  the  metals  belonging  to 
thii  group  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  by  means  of  tho 
electric  apQ-rk.  The  chloride  of  indium  shows  the  two  strongest 
metallic  lines,  one  in  the  indigo  and  one  in  the  violet,  when  intro* 
duced  into  the  Banaen  flame.  According  to  Claydon  and  Heycock, 
a  number  of  other  lines  appear  when  the  spark  is  taken  from  the 
metal  electrodes.  When  a  weak  spark  is  taken  from  aluminium 
electrodes  in  air  a  band  spectrum  is  often  seen  belonging  apparently 
to  the  oxide,  for  it  disappears  when  the  spark  is  taken  m  hydrogen. 
Gallium,  another  metal  belonging  to  this  group,  was  first  discovered 
b^  means  of  its  spectroscopic  reaction.  The  chloride  shows  two 
violet  linos  feebly  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  but  strongly  if  a  spark  is 
taken  from  the  liquid  solution.  The  ultra-violet  lines  of  indium 
»nd  of  aluminium  nave  been  photographed  by  Hartley  and  Adeney, 
as  \Tell  OS  by  Liveing  and  Dewar.  Some  of  the  lines  had  been  pre- 
viously mapped  by  Comu,  whose  researches  extend  furthest  into 
the  ultra- violet  Acconling  to  Stokes,  aluminium  shows  lines  more 
refrangible  than  those  of  any  other  metal,  and  the  wave-lengths  of 
their  lines  as  measured  by  Comu  are  for  one  double  line  1934, 1929, 
aud  for  another  1860,  1852. 

MtUiU  of  the  Irtm  Oroup.^Tht  spectroscopic  phenomena  of  this 
group  .re  somewhat  complicated.  The  line  spectra  can  be  obtained 
either  bv  taking  sparks  from  the  metal  or  from  the  solution  of  a 
lalt,  and  also  by  placing  the  metal  in  the  voltaic  arc  The  lines 
are  verv  numerous  and  very  liable  to  alter  in  relative  intensity 
under  difierent  drcumstancea.  The  great  difference  shown,  for 
inatauce,  between  tho  arc  and  spark  spectra  of  iron  in  the  ultra- 
violet region  is  shown  in  the  map  by  Liveing  and  Dewar  in  Fhil. 
Trans.,  1885,  pt  L  The  visible  part  has  also  been  Investigated 
bj  the  same  authors  and  by  Lockyer,  and  much  information  has 
thus  been  added  to  the  knowledge  previouslv  obtained  by  Kirchhoff, 
Angstrom,  and  Thalen.  That  part  of  the  iron  spectrum  lying 
between  a  wave-length  of  4071  and  2947  has  been  mapped  by  Comu ; 
Lireing  and  Dewar's  observations  refer  chiefly  to  the  more  re- 
frangible region.  Consideriuff  the  very  important  part  which  the 
iron  spectrum  plays  in  solar  observations,  a  full  investigation  of  its 
changes  by  a  variation  of  temperature  would  at  the  present  time 
be  of  great  value.  If  observations  with  the  method  adopted  by 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  were  repeated  with  higher  resolving  powers 
thej  would  add  much  to  our  knowledge.  Some  of  the  manganese 
salts,  such  %B  the  chloride  or  carbonate,  seem  to  be  the  only  salts 


belonging  to  thb  group  which  show  a  characteristic  spectrum  when 
heated  in  the  Bunsen  burner  or  the  oxyhydrogen  flame. 


The 


Bpsctrum  observed  in  these  cases  is,  according  to  Watts,  the 
characteristic  spectmm  of  "tibe  Bessemer  flame,  which  disappears 
&t  tho  right  moment  for  stopping  the  blast ;  it  is  probably  due  to 
au  oxide  of  manganese.  When  a  spark  spectrum  is  taken  from  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  the  same  spectrum  u  seen,  but  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  lines  depends  on  the  length  and  the  stren^h  of 
the  spark.  The  green -coloured  manganates  show  a  continuons 
absorption  at  tbe  two  ends  of  the  apeetrum,  transmitting  in  con- 
centrated solutions  almost  exclusively  the  green  part  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  absorption  bands  of  permanganate  of  potaasium  are 
well  known  and  seem  to  be  due  to  the  permanganic  add,  as  they 
appear  also  with  other  permanganates.  The  green  salts  of  nickel 
snow  a  continuous  absorptio-^  at  the  two  ends  of  the  spectmm. 
The  cobalt  salts  show  wall-defined  absorption  bands.    Their  caxeful 


investigation  by  Dr  W.  J.  Rnssell  deserves  special  notice  {Proe,  Roy. 
iSToa.xxxap.  258, 1881). 

Metals  of  Chromium  Oroup. — The  metallio  spectra  of  this  group 
have  been  measured  principally  by  Thalen  in  the  mrasi  way. 
Lockyer  and  Roberts  have  obtained  a  channelled  spectrum  of 
chromium  by  absorption.  As  regards  the  spectra  of  compounds 
of  chromium,  the  absorption  of  the  vapour  of  chloro-cnromic 
anhydride  has  been  measured  by  Emerson  and  Reynolds  (Phil. 
Mag.,  xlii.  p.  41,  1871),  and  consists  of  a  series  of  regularly  dis- 
tributed bands,.  The  chromium  salts  all  possess  a  decided  colour 
and  show  interesting  absorption  phenomena.  The  chromates  ab- 
sorb the  violet  and  blue  completely,  also  the  extreme  red,  and 
transmit  only  the  orange,  yellow,  and  in  dilute  solutions  part  of 
the  green.  The  most  complete  investigation  of  the  salts  in 
which  chromium  plars  the  part  of  a  base  is  due  to  Erhard  in  a 
dissertation  published  at  Freiburg.  Potassium  chrom-alum,  am- 
monia chrom-alum,  sulphato  of  chromium,  when  in  solution,  give 
an  identical  absorption  for  the  same  amount  of  chromium.  The 
extreme  red  is  freely  transmitted  by  the  violet  solution,  but 
the  absorption  ffrows  rapidly  towards  the  yellow.  An  indistinct 
absorption  band  (X= 67 90  to  X  =  6740)  is  seen  when  the  layer  is 
thick  or  the  solution  concentntted.  Tho  strongest  absorption  takes 
place  for  a  wave-len^  of  5800.  The  ^en  is  transmitted  again 
more  freely,  the  minimum  absorption  taking  place  for  a  wave-lenffth 
4880 ;  the  absorption  then  grows  rapidly  towards  the  violet  When 
the  solutions  are  heated  the  colour  changes  to  green,  the  absorp- 
tion is  increased  throughout  the  spectmm,  except  in  the  green, 
where  it  remains  nearly  unchanged,  and  the  minimum  of  absorption 
shifts  to  a  wave-length  of  5090.  The  solution,  which  remains  green 
on  coolings  has,  when  compared  with  its  original  state,  an  increased 
absorption  in  the  red  and  blue  and  a  slightly  diminished  absorption 
in  the  green.  'When  light  is  sent  through  plates  cut  out  of  crystals 
of  potassium  chrom-alum  or  ammonia  chrom-alum,  three  absorption 
bands  (6860,  6700,  6620)  are  seen  in  the  red.  The  green  and  blue 
show  the  same  absorption  as  the  solution.  The  chlonde  in  solution 
gives  the  same  absorption  as  the  chrom-alums, — transmitting^  how-- 
ever,  slightly  more  light  for  the  same  quantity  of  chromium.  The 
hot  solution  also  shows  the  same  changes,  but  with  this  difference 
that  colour  and  absorption  phenomena  are  almost  entirelv  recovered 
on  cooling.  The  nitrate  (solution  of  chromic  hydroxide  in  nitric 
acid)  agrees  with  chrom-alum,  but  transmits  more  light  Red 
crystals  of  potassio  chromic  oxalate  only  transmit  the  rod  with  an 
absorption  band  slightly  less  refrangible  than  B  (Xs6867).  The 
bine  salt  has  the  absorption  band  at  a  wave-length  of  7040  and 
transmits  part  of  the  lignt  in  the  green  and  blue.  The  solutions  of 
the  aalti  show  the  same  absorption  as  the  crystals,  with  the  position 
of  the  absorption  band  apparently  unchanged.  The  warm  solutions 
absorb  more  than  the  cold  ones.  The  oxa&te  of  chromium  gives  an 
absorption  band  of  6910  to  6860  and  transmits  the  green  and  blue 
mon  freely  than  the  double  salt  The  tartrate  onlyshows  the  absorp- 
tion band  in  the  rod  very  weakly  and  abeorbs  moro  red  than  the 
previously  mentioned  solntiona  The  acetate  transmits  moro  yellow 
than  the  other  salts  and  has  some  broad  absorption  bands  near  a 
wave-length  of  7170.  When  the  solution  is  heatea  it  becomes  green, 
absorbing  the  rod  more  than  when  cold,  but  leaving  the  groen  and 
blue  absorption  unchanged.  The  absorption  phenomena  shown  by 
uranium  salts  aro  moro  complicated  than  those  of  the  chromium 
salts,  but  they  aro  at  the  same  time  moro  characteristic,  as  the 
spectra  aro  moro  definitely  broken  up  into  bands.  According  to 
Yogel,  the  uranic  and  uranous  salts  behave  differently  {Praki%9du 
Speiaral'AruUyu,  p.  247),  but  a  more  careful  investigation  is  de- 
sirable. Sorby  finds  that  a  mixture  of  drconinm  and  unnium 
dissolved  in  a  borax,  bead  shows  characteristic  bands,  which  are 
visible  neither  with  uranium  nor  with  zirconium  alone. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  as  re^rds  the  remaining  groups  of 
metals  (tin,  antimony,  gold).  Their  spectra  an  best  obtained  by 
taking  the  spark  from  metallio  electrodes  or  by  volatilixation  in 
the  voltaic  ara 

Injlitenet  cf  Temperature  and  Presture  on  Spectra  of  Oasee. 

If  the  spectmm  of  an  element  is  examined  under  differont  con- 
ditions of  tempereturo  or  pressuro,  it  is  often  found  to  differ  con- 
siderably. The  change  may  be  small— that  is  to  say,  the  lines  or 
bauds  may  only  show  a  different  distribution  of  rolative  intensity — 
or  it  may  be  so  large  that  no  rolationship  at  all  can  be  discovered 
between  the  spectra.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kirchhoff  that  a 
change  in  the  thickness  of  the  luminous  layer  may  produce  a  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  spectmm,  and  Zdllner  and  WiiUner  have 
endeavourod  to  explain  in  this  way  a  number  of  important  varia- 
tions of  spectra.  But  their  explanation  does  not  stand  the  test  of 
close  examination.  The  thickness  of  layer  cannot  be  neglected  in 
the  discussion  of  solar  and  stellar  spectra,  or  in  the  comparison  of 
absr-^tion  spectra  of  liquids;  but  none  of  the  phenomena  which 
we  shall  notice  hero  aro  affected  by  it 

Widening^  eflMue, — The  lines  of  a  spectmm  aro  found  to  widen 
nnder  certain  conditions,  and,  although  probably  all  spectra  aro 
mfaject  to  this  change,  some  are  mucE  more  affected  by  it  than 
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Others.  The  linei  of  hydrogen  and  sodium,  for  instance,  widen 
80  easily  that  it  is  sometimes  difficolt  to  obtain  them  quite  sharp. 
When  a  system  of  lines  widens  it  is  generally  foond  that  the  most 
refransiible  lines  widen  most  easily.  A  line  ma^  expand  equally 
towaroiB  botii  sides  or  chiefly  towards  one  iide  ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  expansion  towards  the  less  refrangible  side  preponderates  pretty 
nearly  in  every  case.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  spectro« 
scopists  that  the  widening  is  produced  by  an  increase  of  pressure. 
If  sparks  are  passed  through  gases,  the  lines  are  always  broader  at 
high  than  at  low  pressures,  and  the  metallic  lines  are  also  broader 
when  a  spark  is  taken  from  them  at  higher  pressuren  Without 
altering  uie  pressure,  we  may  often  produce  a  widening  of  lines  by 
an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  discharge,  but  here  the  pressure 
is  indirectly  increased  by  the  rise  of  temperature.  Acconiing  to 
the  molecular  theory  of  gases,  the  following  explanation  mi^ht  be 

Siren  for  the  widening  of  lines.  As  long  as  a  molecule  Tibrates 
y  itself  uninfluenced  bj  any  other  molecule,  its  vibrations  will 
take  place  in  regular  periods.  The  lines  of  its  spectrum  will  conse- 
quenUy  be  sharp.  But,  if  the  molecule  is  placecl  in  proximity  with 
others,  its  vibrations  will  be  clisturbed  by  occasional  encounters. 
During  each  encounter  forces  may  be  supposed  to  act  between  the 
molecules,  and  these  forces  will  afiect  the  regularity  of  the  vibra- 
tion. The  question  arises,  whether  for  a  given  temperature  and 
pressure  a  line  may  be  of  different  width  according  as  the  molecule  is 
placed  in  an  atmo«>here  of  similar  or  dissimilar  molecules.  Such 
a  difference  exists  m  iJl  probability.  If  gases  are  mixed  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  the  lines  are  sharper  when  an  element  is  present 
in  small  quantities,  although  the  total  pressure  mav  be  the  same. 
There  is  one  cause  which  limits  the  snarpness  of  spectroscopic 
lines :  the  molecules  of  a  gas  have  a  translatory  motion.  Those 
molecules  which  are  moving  towards  us  will  send  us  light  which 
is  slightly  more  refrangible  than  those  which  move  away  from  us ; 
hence  each  line  ought  to  appear  as  a  band.  In  reality  the  width 
of  lines  genei^y  is  greater  tnan  that  due  to  this  cause. 

Spectra  qf  Different  Ordera. — Spectra  may  be  classified  aoooidinff 
to  tneir  general  appearance.  The  different  classes  have  been  called 
orders  by  Fliicker  and  Hittord  At  the  highest  temperature  we 
always  obtain  spectra  of  lines  which  need  no  further  description. 
At  a  lower  temperature  we  often  get  spectra  of  channelled  spaces  or 
fluted  bands.  When  seen  in  spectroscopes  of  small  resolving  power 
these  seem  made  of  bands  which  have  a  ehsxp  boundary  on  one  side 
and  gradually  bde  away  on  the  other.  With  the  help  of  more 
perfect  instruments  it  is  found  that  each  band  is  maae  up  of  a 
number  of  lines  which  lie  closer  and  doeer  together  ak  the  sharp 
edge  is  approached.  Occasionally  the  bands  do  not  present  a  sharp 
edge  at  all,  but  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  lines  of  equal  intensity 
at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Continuous  spectra, 
which  need  not  necessarily  extend  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
spectrum,  form  a  third  order,  and  appear  generally  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  either  band  or  line  spectrum.  One  and  the  same 
element  may  at  different  temperatures  possess  spectra  of  different 
orders.  A  discussion  has  naturally  arisen  as  to  tne  cause  of  these 
remarkable  changes  of  spectra,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
are  due  to  differences  of  molecular  structure.  l*nus  sulphur  vapour 
when  volatilized  shows  by  absorption  a  continuous  spectrum  until 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  1000*,  when  the  continuous  spectrum 
gives  way  to  a  spectrum  of  bands.  We  know  that  the  molecule  of 
sulphur  is  decomposed  as  the  temperature  is  ndsed,  and  we  are 
thus  justified  in  saying  that  the  band  spectrum  belongs  to  the 
molecule  containing  two  atoms,  while  tne  continuous  spectrum 
belongs  to  the  more  complex  molecule  which  first  appears  on 
volatilization.  When  a  strong  electric  spark  is  passea  through 
the  vapour  of  sulphur  a  bright  line  spectrum  is  seen,  and  this  is 
believcn  to  be  due  to  a  fyuther  splittmg  up  of  the  molecule  into 
8ins;le  atoms. 

Long  and  Short  Linee. — If  the  spectrum  of  a  metal  is  taken  bv 
passing  the  spark  between  two  poles  in  air  the  pressure  of  which 
la  made  to  vary,  the  relative  intensity  of  some  of  the  lines  is  often 
seen  to  change.  Similar  variations  take  place  if  the  intensity  of 
the  discharge  is  altered,  as,  for  instance,  by  interposinff  or  taldnff 
out  a  Lsyden  jar.  It  ii  a  matter  of  importance  to  be  able  to  use  a 
method  which  In  the  great  migority  of  cases  will  give  at  once  a 
sure  indication  how  each  line  will  behave  under  different  circum- 
stances. This  method  we  now  proceed  to  describe.  It  has  often 
been  remarked,  even  by  the  earliest  observers,  that  the  metallic 
lines  when  seen  in  a  spectroscope  do  not  always  stretch  across  the 
field  of  view,  but  are  sometimes  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metallic  poles.  Some  observations  which  Lockyer  made 
jointly  with  Professor  Frankland  led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
distance  which  each  metallic  line  stretched  away  from  the  pole 
could  give  some  clue  to  the  behaviour  of  that  line  in  the  sun.  In 
1872  Lockyer  worked  out  his  idea.  An  image  of  the  spark  was 
formed  on  the  slit  of  the  snectroaoope,  so  thtft  the  spectrum  of  each 
section  of  the  spark  could  be  examined.  Some  of  the  metallic 
lines  were  then  seen  to  be  confined  altogether  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  poles,  while  others  stretched  nearly  across  tiie  whole 
field.    The  relative  length  of  all  th«  Unes  wu  estimated.    Tablee 


and  maps  are  added  to  the  memoir.^  The  longest  lines  (that  is, 
those  which  stretch  away  farthest  from  the  pole)  are  by  no  means 
always  the  strongest ;  and  there  are  many  instances  where  a  flunt 
line  is  seen  to  stretch  nearly  across  the  whole  field  of  view,  while 
a  strong  line  may  be  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pole, 
or  is  reduced  sometimes  to  a  brilliant  point  only.  We  give  a  few 
conspicuous  examples  of  lines  which  are  lon^  and  weak  or  short 
and  strong.  In  lithium  the  blue  line  (4602*7)  is  brilliant  but  short. 
In  lead  4062*6,  one  of  the  longest  lines,  is  faint  and  according 
to  Lockyer  difficult  to  observe.  In  tin  6680-0  is  the  longest  line, 
but  it  is  faint,  while  the  stronger  lines  near  it  (5588*6  and 
5562*5)  are  shorter.  The  zinc  lines  4028*8,  4911*2,  48097,  4721*4, 
4679 '5  are  given  by  Thal^n  as  of  equal  intensity,  but  the  three 
most  refrangible  ones  are  longer.  On  reduction  of  pressure 
Lockyer  found  that  some  of  the  shorter  lines  rapidly  decressed 
in  lenfl;th,  while  the  longer  lines  remained  visible  and  were  some- 
times haitlly  affected.  When  the  spark  was  taken  from  a  metallic 
salt  instead  of  from  the  metal  the  short  lines  could  not  be  seen, 
but  only  the  long  lines  remained.  An  alloy  behaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  compound,  and  by  graduallv  reducing  one  constituent 
of  an  allo^  we  may  gradually  reduce  the  number  of  lines,  which 
disappear  m  the  inverse  order  of  their  length.  Subsequent  work 
has  shown  that  the  longest  lines  are  also  generally  those  which  are 
most  persistent  on  reduction  of  tempe^tnr^  so  that  in  the 
voltaic  arc  the  longest  Unes  seen  in  tne  spark  are  absent  In 
order  to  explain  these  facts  it  seems  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  assume  that  the  short  Unes  are  lines  coming  out  at  a  nigh 
temperature  only ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient  Why 
should  a  mixture  of  different  elements  only  show  the  longest  lines 
of  that  constituent  which  is  present  in  smaU  quantities  t  In  the 
case  of  chemical  combinations  we  mi^ht  assume  that,  the  snark 
having  to  do  the  work  of  decomposition,  the  temperatnre  oi  the 
metal  is  lowered,  and  that  therefore  the  abort  lines  are  absent 
But  this  cannot  be  if  a  chemical  compound  is  replaced  by  a  mechani- 
cal mixture.  All  these  facts  would  be  explained^  however,  if 
we  assume  that  the  spectrum  of  a  molecule  that  is  excited  by 
molecules  of  another  kind  consists  of  those  lines  chiefly  which  a 
molecule  of  the  same  kind  is  already. capable  of  bringing  out  at 
a  lower  temperature.  It  would  foUow  from  ihis  that  the  effects  of 
dilution  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  reduction  of  temperatnrs, — 
which  is  the  case. 

Other  Changes  in  Bdative  Inientity  of  JAnee, —  Besides  the 
changes  we  have  noticed,  there  are  otiiers  which  have  not  been 
brought  under  anv  rule  as  yet  lines  appear  sometimes  at  a  low 
temperature  which  behave  differentiy  from  the  proper  low-tem- 
perature Unes.  These  reouire  further  investigation.  They  may, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  be  aue  to  some  compound  of  the  metsl  with 
other  elements  present  We  give  some  examplea.  If  a  spark  is 
taken  from  lead  without  the  condenser  the  line  5005  appears, 
and  Hu^;ins  has  found  it  to  be  sensibly  coincident  with  the  chief 
Une  of  ue  nebul«.  It  is  given  as  a  strong  line  by  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran,  who  used  feeble  sparks,  and  in  many  cases  it  seems  to 
behave  as  a  low -temperature  Une ;  it  on^ht  to  be  a  long  Une 
therefore,  but  it  is  in  reality  short  In  line  6100  of  tin,  Salet 
noticed  that  when  a  hydrogen  flame  contains  a  compound  of  tin  an 
orange  line  appears,  wnich  is  apparentiy  coincident  with  the  orange 
Une  of  lithium.  This  Une  does  not  figure  on  an^  of  the  majfw  of 
the  tin  spectrum.  Lockjer  found  that  zinc,  volatilized  in  an  iron 
tube,  showed  by  absorntion  a  sreen  Une.  It  is  verv  likely  the  line 
5184  seen  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbauoran  in  sparks  taken  from  solution  of 
zinc  salts.  In  the  absorption  spectra  of^sodium  and  potassium  lines 
appear  in  the  green  which  were  shown  by  Liveing  and  Dewar  not  to 
be  coincident  with  any  known  line  of  th^se  metals.  It  was  suggested 
by  them  that  they  are  due  to  hydrog^  compounds.  The  were- 
length  of  the  sodium  Une  is  5510  and  that  of  the  potassium  line  5780. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  mentions  that  an  increase  of  temperature 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  relatively  sre^ter  increase  In  tne  bril- 
liancy of  the  more  refrangible  rays.  It  is  often  said  that  such  an 
increase  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  formula  established  by 
Kirchhoff.  If  the  absorbing  power  of  a  molecule  remains  the 
same  whUe  the  temperature  is  increased,  it  follows  that  the  blue 
ravs  gain  more  quickly  in  intensity  than  the  red  ones,  but  the  less 
refrangible  rays  ought  never  to  decrease  in  intensity,  the  quantity 
of  luminous  matter  remaining  the  same.  Kow  such  a  decrease 
is  actually  observed  in  many  cases  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  quantity  of  luminous  matter  has  been  reduced. 
We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  obeerved  differencea  in  the 
spectra  are  not  solely  regulated  by  EirchhofTs  law ;  but  it  is  a 
perfectiy  plausible  hypothesis  that  a  higher  temperature  b  in 


general  accompanied  bv  a  decrease  in  the'absorbing  power  of  the 
Jess  refhingible  rajrs.  As  a  stronger  impact  often  brings  out  higher 
tones,  stronger  molecular  shocks  may  bring  out  waves  of  small* 
length.  There  are  several  instanoea  of  a  regular  increase  in  the 
rslative  intensity  of  the  blue  rays  which  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause.    The  most  remarkable  instance  is  perhaps  seen  in  the  spec- 
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tmm  of  phosphorettod  hydrogsn.  If  t  little  pbomhonu  k  intro- 
dooed  into  an  apparatus  generating  hydrosen,  the  flame  will  show 
a  aeries  of  banda^^iefly  in  the  green.     The 


^  speotram  gets  more 

brilliant  if  the  flame  is  cooled.  ''This  can  be  done,  according  to 
Salet,'  by  pressing  the  flame  against  a  surface  kept  cool  by  meana 
of  a  stream  of  water  or  by  sarroonding  the  tnbe,  at  the  orifice  of 
which  the  ffas  is  lighted,  by  a  wider  tnbe  through  which  cold  air  Is 
blown.  The  process  of  cooling  the  flame,  according  to  Lecoq,* 
changes  the  relatiTe  intensity  of  the  bands  in  a  perfectly  regalar 
manner.  The  almost  inrisible  least  refrangible  band  becomee 
strong,  and  the  second  band,  which  Was  weaker  than  the  fonrth, 
now  becomes  stronger.  Another  example  of  a  similar  change  is 
the  spectrum  shown  hj  a  Bansen  burner.  By  chaiging  tite  burner 
with  an  indifferent  gas^  (N,  HCl,  CO,)  the  flame  takes  a  greenish 
colour,  and, thoufh  tne  spectrum  is  not  altered^the  least  refran- 
gible of  the  ban£  are  incre&ned  in  intensity.  While  in  these  in- 
stances the  changes  an  perfectly  regular,  the  more  refrangible  rays 
gaining  in  relatire  intensity  as  the  temperature  is  increaaed,  there 
are  other  eases,  some  of  whifch  hare  already  been  mentioned,  in 
wlufih  the  changes  are  very  irregular  ;  such  are  thoae  which  |ake 
place  in  the  spectra  of  tin,  lithium,  and  magnesium.  In  the  case 
of  sine  the  less  refrangible  of  the  group  of  blue  rays  gains  in  relatlTe 
intensity.    We  cannot,  therefore,  formulate  any  general  law. 

Numirieai  BdaiioR*  between  the  Wave-lengthe  of  Lines  belonging  to 
the  Speetrum  efa  Body. 

It  seems  a  priori  probable  that  there  is  a  numerical  relation  be. 
tween  the  dinerent  periods  of  the  same  vibrating  system.  In  certain 
sounding  systems,  as  an  org*n-pipe  or  a  stretched  string,  the 
reUtion  is  a  simple  one,  these  periods  being  a  snbmultiple  of  one 
which  is  called  the  fundamental  period.  The  harmony  of  a  com- 
pound sound  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  different  timee  of  ribra- 
tion  are  in  the  ratio  of  amaU  inte^r  number^  and  hence  two 
Tibiations  are  said  to  be  in  hannomc  relation  when  their  periods 
are  in  the  ratio  of  intesers.  We  may  with  adrantage  extend  the 
expression  ** harmonic  relation"  to  the  case  of  li^ht,  although  Uie  so- 
called  harmony  of  colours  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  connexions. 
We  shall  therefore  define  an  "  harmonic  relation  "  between  different 
lines  of  a  spectrum  to  be  a  relation  such  that  the  ware-lengths  or 
WBTe-nombers  are  in  the  ratio  of  integers,  the  integers  being  suifl- 
dently  small  to  suggest  a  real  connexion.  Some  writers  use  the 
word  in  a  wider  sense  and  call  a  group  of  lines  harmonics  when 
they  show  a  certain  regularity  in  their  oisposition,  girinff  evidence 
of  some  law,  that  law  not  being  in  general  the  harmonic  law.  We 
shaU  here  use  the  expression  in  its  stricter  sense  only.  We  begin 
by  discussing  the  question  whether  there  are  any  well-ascertained 
oases  of  harmonic  relationship  between  the  different  vibrations  of 
the  same  molecule.  The  moat  important  set  of  lines  exhibiting  such 
a  relationship  are  three  of  the  nydro^n  lines  which,  when  pro- 
perly corrected  for  atmospheric  refraction,  are,  as  pointed  out  bv 
Johnstone  Stoney,  very  accurately  in  the  ratio  of  20  :  27  :  82  {FhiL 
Mag.,  xli  p.  291,  1871).  Other  elements  also  show  such  ratios  : 
but  when  a  spectrum  has  manv  lines  pure  accident  will  cause  several 
to  exhibit  whatever  numeriesl  relations  we  may  wish  to  impose  on 
them.  If  we  odculste  the  number  of  harmonic  ratios  whicn,  with 
an  assumed  limit  of  accuracy,  we  may  expect  in  a  spectrum  like 
that  of  iron,  we  find  that  there  are  in  reality  fewer  than  we  should 
have  if  they  were  distributed  (^uite  at  random  {Proc  Boy,  Soe.^ 
xxxL  p.  837, 1881).  With  fhuitions  having  a  denominator  smaller 
than  seventy  the  excess  of  the  calculated  over  the  observed  values 
is  very  marked,  while  there  are  rather  more  coincidences  than  we 
ahoula  expect  on  the  theory  of  probability  if  we  take  fractions 
having  a  denominator  between  seventy  and  a  hundred.  The  cause 
of  tills,  probablv,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  an 
element  are  liable  to  form  eroups  and  are  not  spread  over  the  whole 
spectrum,  as  they  would  oe  if  they  were  distributed  at  random. 
This  increases  the  probability  of  coincidence  with  fractions  between 
high  numbers,  and  diminbhea  the  probability  of  coincidence  with 
fractions  between  lower  numbers.  Tnero  is  ono  point  which  deserves 
renewed  investigation.  When  the  limits  of  agreement  between 
which  a  ooincidonce  is  assumed  to  exist  are  taken  narrower,  there 
is  an  increased  number  of  observed  as  compared  with  calculated 
coincidences  in  the  iron  spectrum  ;  and  this  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  existence  of  some  true  harmonic  ratios.  With  the  solar 
maps  and  gratings  put  at  our  disposal  by  Professor  Rowland,  we 
may  hope  to  obtain  more  accurate  measurements,  and  thenfore 
jAore  definite  information.  Even  if  the  wave-len^hs  of  two  lines 
are  found  to  be  oceasionally  in  the  ratio  of  small  integer  numbers, 
il  does  not  follow  that  the  vibrations  of  molecules  are  regulated  by 
the  same  laws  as  those  of  an  organ-pipe  or  of  a  stretched  string. 
E.  J.  Balmer^  has  indeed  lately  suggested  a  law  which  differs  m 
an  important  maimer  fh>m  the  laws  of  vibration  of  the  oigan- 

1  Ann.  C%im.  Fhft.^  xcrtll.  p.  AT  aLffrfy 
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pipe  and  which  still  leaves  the  ratios  of  the  periods  of  vibration 
integer  Bumbers.  According  to  him,  the  hyvogen  spectrum  can 
be  represented  by  the  equation 

where  \  is  some  wave-length  and  m  an  integer  nmnber  greater 
than  2.  The  following  table  (I.)  shows  the  agreement  between  the 
calculated  and  observ^  hydrogen  lines.  And  the  sgroement  is  a 
very  remarkable  one,  for  the  whole  of  the  hydrcwen  spectrum  is  re- 
presented by  giving  to  m  successive  integer  values  up  to  sixteen. 
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The  differences  between  the  observed  and  the  calculated  numbers 
show  a  regular  increase  towards  the  ultra-violet  It  mieht  be 
thought  that  a  better  agreement  could  be  obtained  by  taking  a 
number  alightly  different  from  four  in  the  denominator ;  but  tnis 
is  not  the.  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  agreement  in  the  visible 
part  is  at  once  destroyed  if  we  make  the  ultra-violet  lines  fit  better. 
The  agreement  is  not  improved  but  rendered  alightiy  worse  if  we 
take  account  of  atmospheric  refraction. 

As  a  first  approximation  Balmer^s  expression  gives  a  very  good 
account  of  the  hvdrogen  spectrum.  If  the  law  was  general  we 
ahould  find  that  in  the  ir^n  spectrum,  for  instance,  which  is  the 
only  spectrum  carefully  e^^uiined,  those  fractions  would  occur  more 
frequently  than  othere  which  can  be  put  into  the  form  wiV(w*  -  n*), 
that  is  to  say,  }  and  f  for  fractions  made  up  of  numben  smaller 
than  10.  A  reference  to  the  table  in  Froe.  Boy.  Soe.,  voL  xxxi.  p. 
887,  shows  that  these  fractions  do  not  occur  more  fluently 
than  others.  But,  if  we  chance  the  sign  of  n*  in  the  denominator, 
we  find  I  and  A- as  the  only  fractions  falling  within  the  nncre  of 
spectrum  ei^mined,  and  these  two  fhkstions  are  indeed  those  which 
occur  moro  frequently  than  any  othen  made  up  of  numben  smaller 
than  10.  i 

It  might  be  worth  tiylng  to  see  whether  the  wave-lengths  of  linoa 

making  up  a  fluted  band  can  be  put  into  the  form  ^jiggjji  \ » »ccord- 

inff  to  the  sitfn  chosen  in  the  denominator,  the  band  would  shade 
ofrtowards  the  blue  or  red.  The  form  of  expression  seems  at  fint 
sight  well  adapted,  for  it  shows  how  by  giving  m  gradually  in- 
creasing nnmbMS  the  lines  come  closer  end  closer  together  towards 
what  appeara  in  the  spectrum  as^e  sharp  edge  of  the  band.  If 
we  take  perioda  of  vibntion  instead  of  wave-lengths  Balmer's 
expression  would  reduce  to  ^ 


■'(-©•} 


where  T,  is  a  fixed  period  of  vibntion,  n  a  constant  integer,  and  m 
an  integer  to  which  successive  values  are  given  from  n  upwards. 

It  is  often  observed,  and  has  already  been  noBntioned,  that  the 
spectrum  of  some  elements  contains  in  close  proximity  two  or  three 
lines  forming  a  characteristic  group.  Such  aoublets  or  triplets  are 
often  repeatM,  and  if  the  harmonic  law  was  a  general  one  we  should 
expect  tne  wave-lengths  of  these  groups  to  be  ruled  by  it ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  sodium  lines  which  lie  in  the  visible  part  of 
the  spectrum  are  all  double,  the  components  being  the  closer  to< 
gether  the  more  refrangible  the  group.  But  neither  are  the  lines 
themselves  in  any  simple  ntios  of  integere,  nor  do  the  distances 
between  the  lines  show  much  re^;ularitv.  The  ultra-violet  lines  of 
sodium  as  photographed  by  Liveing  and  Dewar  are  single,  with  the 
exception  of  the  least  refrangible  of  them  (8801).  But  this  line 
is  a  very  cloee  double,  and  it  may  be  that  the  othen  will  ultimately 
be  resolved.  Some  elements,  such  as  magnesium,  calcinni,  zinc, 
cadmium,  show  remarkable  series  of  triplets ;  and  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  three  Unes  seem  well'  maintained  in  each  of  them. 
Even  the  distances  when  mapped  on  the  wave-number  scale  are  so 
nearly  the  same  for  each  element  that  it  would  bo  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  settle  definitively  whether  the  slight  variations  which 
are  found  to  exist  are  real  or  due  to  errora  of  measurement  In 
the  following  table  (II.)  we  give  the  position  of  the  least  refrangible 
line  of  each  triplet  together  with  the  distances  between  the  first 
and  second  (column  B)  and  between  the  second  and  third  line  of 
each  triplet  (column  C).  The  figures  in  colnmn  A  represent  the 
number  of  waves  in  one  millimetre.  For  the  rino  and  calcium 
triplets  the  measurements  of  Liveing  and  Dewar  are  given  ;  the 
magnesium  triplets  are  put  down  as  measured  by  Comu  as  well  as 
byHartley  and  Adeney.  The  differences  in  these  measurements 
will  rive  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  uncertainty.  The  triplets  of 
cadmium  are  farther  apart  and  are  mijEod  up  with  a  greater  nnmbsr 
of  aingle  Unes, 
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Relation  between  Spectrum  of  a  Body  and 
Spectra  of  its  Compounds, 

The  spectrum  of  a  body  is  due  to  periodic  motion  within 
the  molecules.  If  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the 
molecule  of  mercury  vapour  contains  a  single  atom,  it 
follows  that  atoms  are  capable  of  vibration  under  the  action 
of  internal  forces,  for  mercury  vapour  has  a  definite  spec- 
trum. We  may  consider,  then,  the  spectrum  to  be  de- 
termined in  the  first  place  by  forces  within  the  atom,  but 
to  be  affected  by  the  forces  which  hold  together  the  different 
atoms  within  the  molecule.  The  closer  the  bond  of  union 
the  greater  the  dependence  of  the  vibrations  on  the  forces 
acting  between  the  different  atoms.  Experimental  evidence 
seems  to  favour  these  views,  for  we  observe  that  whenever 
elements  are  loosely  bound  together  we  can  recognize  the 
influence  of  each  constituent^  while  in  the  compounds  which 
are  sufficiently  stable  to  resist  the  temperature  of  incandes- 
cence the  spectrum  of  the  compound  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  spectra  of  the  elements.  The  oxides  and  haloid 
salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  for  instance,  have  spectra  in 
which  we  cannot  trace  the  vibrations  of  the  component 
atoms ;  but  the  spectra  of  the  different  salts  of  the  same 
metal  show  a  great  resemblance,  the  bands  being  similar  and 
similarly  placed.  The  spectrum  seems  displaced  towards 
the  red  as  the  atomic  weight  (f  the  haloid  increases. 
No  satisfactory  numerical  relationship  has,  however,  been 
traced  between  the  *bands.  The  number  of  compounds 
which  will  endure  incandescence  without  decomposition  is 
very  small,  and  this  renders  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  relationship  between  their  spectra  very  difficult. 

The  compoundfl  whose  abeorption  spectra  have  been  investigated 
have  orten  been  of  a  more  nnstaUe  nature,  and,  moreover,  dis- 
sociation seems  going  on  in  liquid  solutions  to  a  large  extent ;  the 
influence  of  the  component  radicals  in  the  molecule  is  more  marked 
in  consequence.  Dr  Gladstone,'  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  spectrum  analysis,  examined  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  solu- 
tion of  salts,  each  constituent  of  which  was  coloured.  He  concluded 
that  generally,  but  not  invariably,  the  following  law  held  good : 
'*  When  an  acid  and  a  base  combine  each  of  which  has  a  different 
influence  on  the  rays  of  light  a  solution  of  the  resulting  salt  will 
transmit  only  those  rays  which  are  not  absorbed  by  either,  or,  in 
other  words,  which  are  transmitted  by  both."  He  mentions  as  an 
important  exception  the  case  of  ferric  ferro-cyanide,  which,  when 
dissolved  in  oxalic  acid,  transmits  blue  rays  in  great  abundance, 
though  the  same  rays  are  absorbed  both  by  ferro-cyanides  and  by 
ferric  salts.  Soret  has  confirmed,  for  the  ultra-violet  rays,  Dr 
Gladstone's  conclusions  with  i^effird  to  the  identity  of  the  absorption 
spectra  of  different  chromates.  The  chromates  of  sodium,  potassium, 
and  ammonia,  as  well  as  the  bichromates  of  potassium  and  ammonia, 
were  found  to  give  the  same  absorption  spectrum.  Nor  is  the 
effect  of  these  chromates  confined  to  the  blocking  out  simply  of 
one  end  of  the  spectrum^  as  in  the  visible  part,  but  two  distinct 
absorption  bands  are  seen,  which  seem  unchanged  in  position  if  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  chromates  is  replaced  by  another.  Chromic 
acid  itself  ^owed  the  bands,  but  less  distinctly,  and  Soret  does  not 

^  Measured  by  Thalcn.  *  Measured  by  Liveing  and  Dewar. 
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consider  the  purity  of  the  acid  sufliciontly  proved  to  allow  him  t« 
draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  this  observation.  Erhard's  work 
on  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  salts  in  which  chromium  plays  the 
part  of  base  has  already  been  mentioned.  Nitric  acid  and  the 
nitrates  of  transparent  bases,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonia,  show  spectra,  according  to  Soret,  which  are  not  only 
qualitatively  but  also  <^uantitatively  identical ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
given  quantity  of  nitnc  acid  in  solution  gives  a  characteristic 
absorption  band  of  exactly  the  same  width  and  darkness,  whether 
by  itself  alone  or  combined  with  a  transparent  base.  It  also  shows 
a  continuous  absorption  at  the  most  refrangible  side,  beginning 
with  each  of  the  salts  mentioned  at  exactly  the  same  point.  The 
ethereal  nitrates,  however,  give  different  results.  In  1872  Hartley 
and  Huntington  examined  by  photographic  methods  the  absorption 
spectra  of  a  great  number  oi  organic  compounds.  The  normal 
alcohols  were  found  t5  be  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  the 
normal  fatty  acids  less  so.  In  both  cases  an  increased  number  of 
carbon  atoms  increases  the  absorption  at  the  most  refrangible  end. 
The  fact  that  benzene  and  its  derivatives  are  remarkable  for  their 
powerful  absorption  of  the  most  refrangible  rays,  and  for  some 
characteristic  absorption  bands  appearing  on  dilution,  led  Hartley 
to  a  more  extendou  examination  of  some  of  the  more  complicated 
organic  substances.  He  determined  that  definite  absorption  bands 
are  only  produced  by  substances  in  which  three  pairs  or>carboii 
atoma  are  doubly  linked  together,  as  in  the  benzene  ring.  More 
recently  *  he  has  subjected  the  ultra-violet  absorption  of  the  alkaloids 
to  a  careful  investigation,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  spectra  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  "offer  a  ready  and 
valuaole  means  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  alkaloids  and 
particularly  of  establishing  their  identity."  "In  comparing  the 
spectra  of  substances  of  similar  constitution  it  is  observed  that  in 
such  as  are  derived  from  bases  by  the  substitution  of  an  alkyl 
radical  for  hydrogen,  or  of  an  acid  radical  for  hydroxyl,  the  curve  is 
not  altered  in  character,  but  may  vary  in  length  when  equal  weights 
are  examined.  This  is  explained  by  the  aosorption  bands  being 
caused  by  the  compactness  of  structure  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
molecule,  and  that  equal  weights  are  not  molecular  weights,  so  that 
by  substituting  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  nucleus  radicals  which 
exert  no  selective  absorption  the  result  is  a  reduction  in. the  ab- 
sorptive power  of  a  given  weight  of  the  substance. . . .  Bases  which 
contain  oxydized  radicals,  as  hydroxyl,  methoxyl,  and  carboxyl, 
increase  in  absorptive  power  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
they  contain.** 

It  would  seem,  however,  by  comparing  the  above  results  with 
thoae  obtained  by  Captain  Abney  and  Colonel  Festing'  that  the 
absoiption  of  a  great  number  of  oi^ganic  substances  is  more  char- 
acteristic in  the  infra-red  than  in  the  ultra-violet.  Some  of  the 
conclusions  arriveid  at  by  these  experimentalists  are  of  great  im- 
portance, as  the  following  quotations  will  show  : — *'  Regarding  Uic 
general  absorption  we  have  nothing  very,  noteworthy  to  remark, 
beyond  the  fact  th^t,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hydrocaibons  of -the  ssme 
scries  those  of  heavier  molecular  constitution  seem  to  have  leas 
than  those  of  lighter."  This  effect  agrees  with  the  observations 
made  by  Hartley  and  Huntington  in  the  ultra-violet,  in  so  far 
as  a  general  shifting  of  the  absorption  towards  the  red  seems  to 
take  place  as  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  is  increased.  Such  a 
shifting  would  increase  the  general  absorption  in  the  ultra-violet 
as  observed  by  Hartley  and  Huntington,  and  decrease  it  in  the 
infra-red  as  observed  by  Abney  and  Jesting.  Turning  their  atten- 
tion next  to  the  sharply  defined  lines,  the  last  named,  oy  a  series  of 
systematic  experiments,  concluded  that  these  must  bo  due  to  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in  the  molecule.  "  A  crucial  test  was  to  observe 
spectra  containing  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  We  therefore  tried  hydrochloric  acid 
and  obtained  a  spectrum  containing  some  few  lines.  Water  gavD 
lines,  together  with  bands,  two  lines  being  coincident  with  thoec> 
in  the  spectrum  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and 
sulphunc  acid  we  also  obtained  sharply  marked  lines,  coincidences  iji 
the  different  spectra  being  observe*^,  and  nearly  every  line  mappetl 
found  its  analogue  in  the  chloroform  spectrum,  and  usually  in  that 
of  ethyl  iodide.  Benzene,  again,  j^ve  a  spectrum  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  lines,  and  these  were  coincident  with  some  lines  also  to 
be  found  in  chloroform.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  hydrogen,  which 
is  commou  to  all  these  different,  compounds,  must  be  the  cause  of 
the  linear  spectrum.  In  what  manner  the  hydrogen  annihilates  the 
waves  of  radiation  at  these  particular  points  is  a  question  wliich 
is,  at  present  at  all  events,  an  oticn  one,  out,  that  the  linear  absorp- 
tions, common  to  the  hydrocarbons  and  to  those  bodies  iu  which 
hydrogen  is  in  combination  with  other  elements,  such  as  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  are  due  to  hydrogen,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
The  next  point  that  required  solution  was  the  effect  of  (he  presence 
of  oxygen  on  the  body  under  examination.  ...  It  appear.*)  that  in 
every  case  where  oxygen  is  present,  otherwise  than  as  a  part  of  the 
radical,  it  is  attached  to  some  hydrogen  atom  in  such  a  way  that 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  part  ii.  (1885). 
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it  oblitentes  tlie  radiation  'between  two  of  the  lines  which  are  dne 
to  that  hydrogen.  ...  If  more  than  one  hydroxyl  sronp  be  pre- 
sent, we  donbt  if  any  direct  effect  is  }>rodaced  beyond  that  produced 
by  one  hydroxyl  eroap,  except  a  possible  greater  general  absoxption ; 
a  good  example  of  this  will  bo  found  in  cinnamic  alcohol  and  phenyl- 
propyl  alcohol,  which  giro  the  same  spectra  as  far  as  the  special 
absorptions  are  concerned.  .  .  .  Hitherto  we  have  only  taken  into 
account  oxy^n  which  is  not  contained  in  the  radical ;  when  i&ls 
so  contained  it  appears  to  act  differently,  always  supposing  hydn^n 
to  be  present  as  well  We  need  only  refer  to  the  snectrum  of 
aldehyde,  which  is  inclined  to  be  linear  rather  than  banded,  or 
rather  the  bands  are  bounded  by  absolute  lines,  and  are  more 
defined  than  when  oxygen  is  more  loosely  bonded.** 

"  An  inspection  of  our  maps  will  show  that  the  radical  of  a  body  is 
represented  hj  certain  well-marked  bands,  some  differing  in  position 
according  as  it  is  bonded  with  hydrogen,  or  a  haloasn,  or  with 
carbon,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen.  There  seem  to  he  diaracteristic 
bands,  howeyer,  of  any  one  series  -of  radicals  between  1000  and 
about  1100,  which  woold  indicate  what  may  be  called  the  central 
hydrocarbon  group,  to  which  other  radicals  may  be  bonded.  The 
cme  to  the  composition  of  a  body,  howeyer,  would  seem  to  lie 
between  X  700  and  X  1000.  Certain  radicals  haye  a  distinctiye 
absorption  about  X  700  together  with  others  about  X  900,  and  if 
the  first  be  yisible  it  almost  follows  that  the  dutinctiye  mark  of 
the  radical  with  which  it  is  connected  will  be  found.  Thus  in  the 
ethyl  series  we  find  an  absorption  at  740,  and  a  characteristic  band, 
one  edge  of  which  is  at  892  and  the  other  at  920.  If  we  find  a 
body  containing  the  740  absorption  and  a  band  with  the  most 
refrangible  edge  commencing  at  892,  or  with  the  least  refrangible 
ed£^  terminating  at  920,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  we  have  an 
ethyl  radical  present  So  with  any  of  the  aromatic  group ;  the 
crucial  line  is  at  867.  If  that  line  be  connected  with  a  band  we 
may  feel  certain  that  some  derivatiye  of  benzine  is  present.  The 
benzyl  group  show  this  remarkably  well,,  since  we  see  that  phenyl 
is  present,  as  is  also  methyL  It  will  be  advantaxraous  if  the 
spectra  of  ammonia,  benzine,  aniline,  and  dimethyl  anuine  be  com- 
pared,  when  the  remarkable  coincidences  will  at  ones  become 
apparent,  as  also  the  different  weighting  of  the  molecule.  The 
spectrum  of  nitro-benzine  is  also  worth  comparing  with  benzine 
and  nitric  acid.  ...  In  our  own  minds  there  lingers  no  doubt  aa 
to  the  easy  detection  of  any  radical  which  we  haye  examined.  .  .  . 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  by  this  delicate  mode  of  analysis  that 
the  hypothetical  position  of  any  hydrogen  which  is  leplacea  may  be 
identified,  a  point  which  is  of  pnme  importance  in  oi^^ic  chemistry. 
The  detection  of  the  presence  of  chlorine  or  bromine  or  iodine  m 
a  compound  is  at  present  undecided,  and  it  may  well  be  that  we 
may  have  to  look  lor  its  effects  in  a  different  part  of  the  spectrum. 
The  only  trace  we  can  find  at  present  is  in  ethyl  bromide,  m  which 
the  radical  bahd.  about  900  is  curtailed  in  one  wing.  The  difference 
between  amyl  iodide  and  amyl  bromide  is  not  sufficiently  marked 
to  be  of  any  value." 

The  absorption  spectra  of  the  didymium  and  cobalt  salts  afford 
many  strikiufj;  examples  of  the  complicated  effects  of  solution  and 
combination  m  the  spectra.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  these  with- 
out the  help  of  illustrations,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader,  therefore, 
to  the  original  papers.^  Some  very  interesting  changes  have  been 
noticed  in  the  position  of  absorption  bands  when  certain  colouring 
matters  are  dissolved  in  different  liquids.  Characteristic  absorp- 
tion bands  appear  for  each  colouring  matter  in  sightly  different 
positions  :according  to  the  solvent.  Hagenbach,  iLraus,  Kundt,' 
and  Class'  have  studied  the  question^  In  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion Professor  Kundt  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  solvents 
displaced  absorption  bands  towards  the  red  in  the  order  of  their 
dispersive  powers ;  but  the  examination  of  a  greater  number  of 
cases  has  led  him  to  recognize  that  no  ^nerally  valid  rule  can  be 
had  down.  At  the  same  time  highly  dispersive  media,  like  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  always  displace  a  band  most  towards  the  red  end, 
while  with  liquids  of  small  dispersion,  like  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
the  band  always  appears  more  refrangible  than  with  other  solvents  ; 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  order  of  displacement  is  approximately 
that  of  dispersive  power. 

Relations  of  the  Spectra  of  Different  Elements. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  connect  together  the 
spectra  of  different  elemebts.  In  these  attempts  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  certain  lines  in  one  spectrum  corre- 
spond to  certain  lines  in  another  spectrum,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  whether  the  atom  with  the  higher  atomic 
weight  has  its  corresponding  lines  more  or  less  refrangible. 

*  Bonsen,  '*0n  the  Inversion  of  the  Bands  in  the  Didymiom  Absorp- 
tion Spectr^"  Fha.  Mag.,  zzvilL  p.  246  (18M),  and  xxxli.  p.  177 
(1866) ;  Russell,  "  On  the  Absorption  Spectra  of  Cobalt  Salts,"  Proe. 
Rov.  Soe.,  xxxiL  p.  258  (1881).        >  Wied.  Ann.,  iv.  p.  84  (1878). 
t    *  Tried  Ann..  iiL  p.  389  (1878).  I 


No  definite  judgment  can  as  yet  be  given  as  to  the  success 
of  these  efforts.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  has  led  the  way 
in  these  speculations,  and  some  of  the  similarities  in 
different  spectra  pointed  out  by  him  are  certainly  of  value. 
But  whether  his  conclusion,  that  ^the  spectra  of  the  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths  when  classed  according  to  their  refran- 
gibilities  are  placed  as  their  chemical  properties  in  the 
order  of  their  atomic  weight,"  will  stand  tiie  test  of  further 
research  remains  to  be  seen.  Ciamician^  has  also  pub- 
lished a  number  of  suggestive  speculations  on  the  question, 
and  Hartley^  has  extended  the  comparison  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays. 

When  metallic  spectra  are  examined  it  is  often  found 
that  some  line  appears  to  belong  to  more  than  one  metal. 
This  is  often  due  to  a  common  impurity  of  the  metals ; 
but  such  impurities  do  not  account  for  all  coinddencee. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether  these  C9incidence8 
do  not  point  to  a  common  constituent  in  the  different 
elements  whiich  show  the  some  line.  If  this  view  is  con^et^ 
we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  electric  spark  decom- 
poses the  metals,  and  that  the  spectrum  we  observe  is 
not  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  but  that  of  its  constituents. 
Further  investigation  has  shown,  however,  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  assumed  coincidences  were  apparent  only. 
With  higher  resolving  powers  it  was  found  that  the  lines 
did  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  place.  With  the  large 
numbers  of  lines  shown  by  the  spectra  of  most  of  the 
metals  some  veiy  close  coincidences  must  be  expected  by 
the  doctrine  of  chances.  The  few  coincidences  which  our 
most  powerful  spectroscopes  have  f not  been  able  to  resolve 
are  in  all  probability  accidental  only.  (a.  b*.) 

SPEECH-SOUNDS,  the  sounds  actually  used  for  the 
conveyaftice  of  thought  by  speech.    See  Phonetics. 

1.  SymhoUAtion, — It  is  necessary  to  have  some  system 
of  writing  sp^bch-sounds,  in  order  to  talk  of  them.  The 
mtem  used  in  the  present  article  is  the  palaeotype  of 
l£e  presenty  writer's  Marly  Engluh  Pronundaiion,  All 
letters  or  words  thus  written  will  be  enclosed  in  Q.  The 
following  preliminary  list  of  the  ordinary  sounds,  with 
exapiples,  will  render  what  follows  intelligible.  For  an 
alphabetical  list^  see  art.  20. 

JS^/ts^-!-l.  be^t  bait  boa  bou^At  boa(  boot  (bilt  b^et  baa  bi^t 
boot  bnut).  2.  knit  nst  gnat  knot  nut  nook  (ntt  net  met  not  net 
nvk).  8.  file  foil  fowl  fuA  {h'Ht^ti  fa'ul  fKuu-il).  4.  Aay  (has). 
6.  |wa  hw,  toe  <ioe,  cape  pape  (pii  bii,  too  doo,  ka^p  gMp).  6.  toAey 
toay,  ^eel  oeal.  (Ain  Men,  seal  seal,  nsh  range,  Aue  you.  (whss  we^, 
fill  viil,  thin  dhen,  siil  xiil,  resh  ruush,  jhluu  Jun).  7.  ear  Hog; 
troll  litt2«  (ill  Tiq,  gel  lit'l).  8.  torn  chastn*  sun  opsn,  sung  (sam 
ksBs'm,  sen  oop'n,  sea).    9.  ahest  jest  (^est  djest). 

ForkgrL — ^F  French,  o  German,  IT  Italian.  10.  bfte  w,  Uche 
F,  nd  rr,.d4  r,  feu  i^  vtfuf  r,  Yin  r,  vent  F,  vont  f,  un  f,  soin  f, 
soi  F,  lui  F  (bxst,  loosh,  no,  dyy,  &,  vob^  vsa,  vsa,  voa,  oba,  siieA, 
stta,  lyi).  11.  dae4  tei^A,  ta^e  siege,  wahl,  all  o  (,dakh  .tiikjh, 
^taaghv,  liigjhB,  bhaal).    12.  pag/ia  it,  besc^  f  (plk'^l^  b^ig). 

2,  JfatureofSpeech-Soirnds, — Speech-sounds  result  from 
shocks  given  to  the  air  by  the  organs  of  speech,  received 
by  the  drumskin  of  the  ear,  and  transmitted  to  the  auditory 
nerves  in  the  cochlea.  The  apparatus  is  explained  by  Helm- 
holtz,  who  deals  with  musical  sounds.  But  speech  is  not 
musical^  and  its  sounds  are  much  obliterated  when  rendered 
musical,^  An  original  quality  of  tone  generated  by  the 
vocal  chords  is  modified  by  the  cavities  through  which  it 
passes,  as  explained  by  Helmholtz  (Sensations  of  Tone)  on 
the  principle  of  resonance.  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
speech-sounds  may  be  produced — (1)  by  the  air  in  the 
mouth,  without  additional  breathing,  by  smacks  and  clicks ; 
(2)  by  drawing  in  air,  as  orally  in  diirps,  whistles,  sobs, 
gasps,  and  nasally  in  snuffles,  snores ;  (3)  by  expelling  air, 
as  in  the  greater  number  of  speech-sounds.     The  last  are 


*  Wim,  Ber.,  Ixxviii.  (iS7S), 

*  Journal  C^em,  Soe.,  September  1883. 

*  Ellis,  Speech  in  Song,  sect  iv. 
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either  flaUd^  the  vocal  chords  being  wide  apart  and  hence 
not  vibrating,  but  allowing  breath  to  pass  freely,  or  voiced^ 
the  vocal  chords  being  close  together  and  vibrating  fully, 
or  else  wkitperedy  the  vocal  chords  approximating  but  not 
touching,  and  their  edges  only  vibrating.  The  last  is  only 
a  variation  of  the  second  and  needs  no  further  consideration. 
Flated  and  voiced  sounds  are  either  Jixed^  the  position  of 
the  vocal  organs  remaining  unchanged  throughout^  or 
changing,  the  position  constantly  altering  from  one  fixed 
position  to  another,  forming  '*  gUdes.'* 

3.  Gmeric  and  Specific  Speech-Sounds.— Tixed  speech- 
sounds,  intended  to  be  the  same,  vary  from  speaker  to 
speaker,  and  in  the  same  speaker  at  different  times.  Those 
who  attempt  to  write  sounds  from  dictation  rapidly  find 
that  they  have  to  disregard  these  specific  differences, 
and  «imply  discriminate  genera.  And  much  difference  of 
opinion  Las  always  existed  as  to  the  discrimination  and 
number  of  genera. 

4.  Voweh,  that  is,  vocals,  are  so  called  because  their 
positions  allow  the  voice-sounds  to  pass  with  least  obstruc- 
tion. The  three  genera  (ii,  aa,  uu),  which  have  always 
been  distinguished,  differ  greatly  in  the  positions  of  the 
tongue  and  lip,  that  is,  in  tiieir  mouth  cavities,  and  hence 
resonance.  The  usual  method  of  describing  speech-sounds 
is  by  the  shape  of  the  cavity,  which,  however,  could  be 
shown  to  be  insufficient  for  many  reasons.  As  differently 
shaped  cavities  resound  to  a  note  of  the  same  pitch, 
Helmholtz  proposed  the  last  for  discrimination.  The 
pitches  of  (ii,  aa,  uu)  are  widely  different^  (ii)  having  the 
highest  and  (uu)  the  lowest ;  but  the  extreme  diversity  of 
results  in  attempting  to  assign  the  actual  pitch  of  vowel 
cavities  shows  that  this  will  not  suffice.  Resonance  cavities 
do  not  create  but  merely  modify  original  vowel  qualities 
of  tone,  and  these  last  seem  to  depend  upon  the  will  of 
the  speaker,  guided  by  his  powers  of  appreciation  and 
imitation,  both  extremely  variable,  partly  hereditary,  partly 
depending  on  conformation  of  brain,  and  partly  acquired 
during  adolescence. 

Melville  Bell,  Sweet,  Storm,  and  Sievers,  and  all  who 
have  latterly  examined  the  subject  distinguish  at  least 
two  series  of  vOwel  genera,  that  is,  two  forms  of  each  genus, 
called  "  narrow  "  and  "  wide  ";  but  they  are  far  from  being 
agreed  as  to  what  the  difference  consists  in  and  how  it  is 
produced.  Sweet  differs  from  Bell,  and  Sievers  does  not 
wholly  agree  with  Sweet.  All,  however,  call  (ii,  uu)  narrow, 
and  (t,  «)  wide. 

Besides  these  two  series  Bell  introduced  another  distinc- 
tion applying  to  both,  termed  "  rounding,"  consisting  in 
a  greater  or  less  closure  of  the  lips,  slight  for  (aa),  much 
for  (uu),  and  intermediate  for  (oo).  But  this  chamcter  is 
not  scientifically  precise,  because  all  the  vowels  can  be 
produced  with  the  mouth  wide  open  (by  means  of  a  com- 
pression of  the  arches  of  the  palate),  and  still  more  easily 
with  the  mouth  at  least  as  much  closed  as  ordinarily  for 
(uu).  Other  phonetists  wish  to  introduce  distinctions 
based  upon  the  shape  of  the  apertures  between  the  lips. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  of  intermediateness  between  vowel- 
sounds.  Thus  (yy)  is  felt  by  many  to  lie  "  between  "  (ii, 
uu),  and  (oeoe)  between  (oo,  ee).  But  we  also  have  other 
intermediates  which  arise  spontaneously  when  listening 
to  new  languages  and  dialects.  Thus  in  west  Somerset 
there  is  a  vowel  between  (a,  i),  one  between  (y,  p),  and 
another  between  (9,  oe^,  and  the  positions  for  these  vowels 
have  not  been  ascertained.  These  are  only  specimens  of 
numerous  cases.  Hence  the  positional  discrimination 
breaks  down  at  present.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  good  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  must  not  be  pressed  to  extremes. 

All  the  yoweU  may  be  also  flated  and  whispered ;  that 
is,  the  position  and  dictating  vowel-intention  remaining, 
the  totally  or  partially  open  vocal  chords  forbid  voice  and 


produce  sound  more  or  less  recognized  as  rubstltutes  for 
the  true  vowels.  Write  (ii)  voiced,  (*ii)  whispered,  ("ii) 
flated.  This  distinction  becomes  of  more  importance  for 
consonants. 

5.  Glottids  and  Physems. — A  glottid  is  the  action  of  the 
vocal  chords  in  altering  the  form  of  the  glottis  or  tongue- 
shaped  space  between  them.  (1)  The  glottid  is  clear  when 
there  is  no  attempt  to  utter  the  vowel  until  the  chordb  are 
brought  together,  yet  the  utterance  takes  place  at  that 
instant,  llus  may  be  written  (,ii)  initial.  Similarly,  a 
vowel  may  end  with  a  clear  glottid  (,ii,),  no  flatus  escaping 
after  the  vowel  ceases.  This  clear  glottid  is  Ucoially  inferred 
and  not  written.  (2)  The  glottid  is  gt-adval,  written  ({), 
when  flatus  passes  through  the  vowel  position  before  the 
chords  are  sufficiently  approximated  for  voice,  or  aft:r  U.ey 
are  separated,  thus  (iii|)  is  really  ("ii  +  *ii  +  ii  -f  Hi  -f-  "ii). 
This  is  an  exceedingly  common  habit  with  some  speakers. 
(3)  The  eJteck  glottid  (;),  Arabic  ftamsa  *  arises  from  keep- 
ing the  chords  tightly  closed  so  that  they  cannot  vibrate, 
and  then  releasing  tbem  with  an  explosion.  It  may  be 
final  in  reverted  order  in  Arabic,  and  it  is  common  as  an 
initial  in  German,  as  /sine  /er/innerungf  and  is  used  as  the 
ccUch  accent  in  Danish,  as  %ua,-na,  a  man,  distinct  from  man 
—  I  on,  (4)  An  exaggeiation  of  (;)  gives  Arabic  (g4in) 
c,  the  bleat,  with  a  rattle  in  the  cartilaginous  glottis. 

Physems  are  the  bellows-actions  of  the  lungs.  (I)  The 
jerk  (h)  or  sudden  puff  of  either  vocalized  or  flated  breath, 
accompanying  either  clear  or  gradual  glottid.  The  first, 
with  voice  only,  is  the  singer's  and  Bengali  aspirate ;  the 
second,  with  flatus,  is  the  Scotch  or  German  aspirate.  (2) 
The  xohetze  (A),  Arabic  ^,  stated  by  Czermak  to  arise  from 

suddenly  forcing  breath  through  the  cartilaginous  glottis. 

6.  7o\od  Glides  and  Vanishes, — So  far  the  positions  of 
the  vowel  above  the  larynx  have  been  supposed  to  remain 
unchanged.  In  this  case  many  degrees  of  length  may  be 
distinguished,  as  (a)  very  shorty  (a)  short,  (k)  medium, 
(aa)  long,  (ali)  drawled,  (aaa)  extravagantly  prolonged. 
If  the  vowel  sign  consists  of  two  parts,  as  (ah),  only  the 
first  is  marked  doubled  or  tripled  for  these  lengths,  as 
(ah,  aah),  &c.  In  English  it  is  felt  very  difficult  to  pre- 
serve the  positions  for  long  (w,  aa,  00),  and  these  vowels 
gravitate  to,  without  by  any  means  reaching,  (i,  0,  u).  The 
first  and  last  may  be  written  (^^'j,  oo*to\  implying  what 
are  termed  vanishes  or  gliding  alterations  of  sound,  accom- 
panied by  alterations  of  position  as  the  vowel  ceases.  This 
change  is  generally  unintended  and  mostly  used  uncon- 
sciously. 

7.  Diphthongs-. — But  there  are  conscious  changes  to  quite 
different  positions.  The  first  and  last  vowels  are  tlien 
taken  as  fixed,  one  of  them  having  the  chief  stress,  and 
there  is  a  vowel  glide  between  them.  These  form  diph- 
thongs ;  the  stress  and  glide  being  the  chief  characteristics 
are  marked  by  ('),  and  the  two  elements  are  juxtaposed. 
The  glide  is  generally  short  and  close  in  English,  longer 
in  German,  still  longer  and  looser,  or  "slurred,"  in  French 
and  Italian.  There  are  many  typical  classes,  i.  With 
weak  final  (i),  unanalysed  (a'i),  analysed  (Ai,  At,  o'l,  a'l, 
CT,  6t,  B't,  »'i),  Ac,  all  common,  ii.  With  weak  final  (u), 
unanalysed  (a'u),  analysed  (Au,  At<,  a 'ti,  a'w,  ht,  ^u,  e'm, 
ss'tf),  (fee.,  all  very  common,  iii.  Weak  final  (y),  theoretic 
German  eu  {6y,  Ay),  Devonshire  0x0  (^'ji).  iv.  Weak 
initial  (i)  or  (l),  used  for  (j)  in  Italy,  France,  Wales,  kc. 
V.  Weak  initial  (y)  in  Fr.  vi.  Weak  initial  (u)  or  (ii),  used 
for  (w)  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Wales,  <kc.  vii.  Murmur 
diphthongs'  ending  in  weak  («),  common  in  English,  but 
generally  vrith  the  option  of  trilling  an  (r)  after  it>  and 
hence  written  (j),  as  in  ear,  air,  oar,  lord,  poor,  jjure,  pyre, 
power  (iii,  eei,  ooj,  lAAJd,  puui,  pTwKJ,  pa'u,  pa'uj);  the  r  is 
always  trilled  in  Scotland,     viii.  The  vanish  diphthoncDS. 
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(m^,  oo*vt\  jxut  c6fi8idered.  iz.  Inchoant  diphthongs,  first 
gr€^  where  the  speaker  begins  too  low  and  corrects  him- 
self, as  ((],  <$a),  and  secondly  acute^  where  he  begins  with 
the  month  too  open  and  corrects  himself  as  he  proceeds, 
as  (x'o) ;  both  are  common  in  English  dialects. 

8.  Glidetfrom  and  to  MtUes,  PoU-AtyiirUet^  SonanU, — 
The  esaence  of  the  diphthongal  character  was  the  glide, 
which  was  independent  of  the  sounds  of  the  first  and  last 
elements.  These  might  be  absolutely  mute,  aS  in  (piip, 
tAAt,  kook)  peep,  taught,  coke,  in  which  (p,  t,  k)  are  mere 
positions  without  sounds.  But  the  results  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  (ii,  aa,  oo),  because  while  the  consonant  positions 
are  opened  out  the  vowel  is  at  the  same  time  sounded. 
Similarly  in  the  rererse  order,  when  final  But  here  the 
enclosure  of  the  breath  is  felt  to  be  uncomfortable,  and,  if 
there  is  no  Towel  to  fall  upon,  the  mouth  is  opened  and  a 
puff  of  flatus  (*),  called  the  "  recoil,''  is  heard  in  England, 
as  (pup*)  peep  1  Using  then  (  +  )  for  the  gliding  sounds,  we 
haye^-l-ii-hp  +  *);  but  there  is  no  recoil  in  (p-hii  +  p-i-t 
+  q)  or  (p -f-ii  +  pb 4- oo'w  I)  peeping,  peep-bo  I  Various 
nations  have  very  different  habits  in  thia  respect  In* 
Indian  langue^  (p')  would  be  felt  as  a  final  poet-aspirated 
mute.  So  initially  in  Ckrmany,  the  (p)  position  is  usually 
released,  not  on  a  vowel  with  a  clear  glottid,  as  in  England 
and  Italy,  but  on  a  vowel  with  a  gradual  glottid,  as  (piii)i 
and  hence  flatus  U  heard  before  the  vowel  When  this  is 
exaggerated,  as  (pihii)  or  (pH|hii),  we  have  the  true  Indian 
lK)st-aspirated  mute. 

But  an  attempt  to  utter  the  vowel  through  a  mute 
position  may  be  made  before  the  position  is  quite  opened 
out,  or  the  vowel  may  be  continued  into  it  after  it  has 
been  adsumed.  This  gives  the  EngUsli,  Italian,  and  Indian 
"  sonant,"  as  in  (beeh)  babe.  The  German  is  not  quite  the 
same.  Here  the  glides  are  (h  +  ee  +  h),  with  possibly  a 
voiced  recoil  (b -H  tf«  +  b -H '),  where  (^*)  represents  the  most 
amorphous  voice.  This  voiced  recod  is  strong  in  French, 
but  seldom  heard  in  Engllih,  except  in  declamation,  is 
regular  in  modern  Indian,  and  impossible  to  a  German, 
who  says  at  most  (W^bp*)  or  (b^p*) ;  also  Indians  and  Irish 
sometimes  jerk  out  their  vowel  after  sonants,  as  (bHtfebn'), 
producing  the  sonant  post-aspirates.  The  ancient  Indian 
never  ended  words  in  the  pause  with  sonants,  post-aspirated 
mntea,  or  poft-aspirated  sonants,  but  only  with  simple  mutes, 
and  a\  oided  the  recoil 

9.  Glides  to  afid  frofni  ffiue$,  Bumg. — In  the  case  of  a 
hiss,  flatus  passes  through  the  consonant  position  and  is 
continued  part  of  the  time  during  which  the  vowel  position 
is  assumed,  but  towards  the  end  of  that  time  voice  is  put 
on.  Hence  in  (s  -h  ii)  see,  the  glide  (  +  }  is  partly  flated 
and  partly  voiced,  so  that  (s)  acts  in  much  the  same  way 
ai  a  gradual  glottid;  similarly  when  final,  as  (s-hii  +  s) 
cea.''e,  where  the  hiss  replaces  the  recoil  But  the  propor- 
tion of  voice  and  flatus  in  the  glide  may  vary.  The  voice 
may  be  put  on  during  the  hies,  and  then  the  change  takes 
place  in  the  hiss  i)osition.  The  result,  far  less  clear  than 
a  vowel,  is  a  hiss  (s),  followed  without  a  positional  glide 
by  the  buzz  (z),  then  an  entirely  vocal  gUde,  the  vowel, 
and  a  vocal  glide,  a  buzz,  and  a  hiss,  as  (sziizs)  seize,  sees. 
The  initial  (sz)  is  regular  in  Germany,  where  no  vowel 
precedes,  as  ne  »e/ten  (szii  z^tf^u),  they  or  you  see ;  and  the 
reverse  (zs)  is  regularly  in  English  seize  (siizs)  in  Uie  pause, 
and  similarly  /naavf,  briidhth,  ruuzhsh,  djadjshj)  halve, 
breathe,  rougo,  judge.  In  the  south-west  of  England  Saxon 
words  beginning  with  «,/  are  pronounced  with  (z,  v)  initial, 
which  pass^  through  (sz-,  fv-)  to  (s,  f). 

10.  Glides  to  and  from  Flaps. — Flaps  are  consonants 
where  there  is  a  slack  organ  which  flaps  with  the  breath 
as  it  passes.  The  r  is  very  varied,  but  properly  voiced, 
though  the  flated  form  occurs.  The  flap  may  be  made  (1) 
with  the  lips,  as  (brh),  used  in  Germany  to  stop  horses ;  (2) 


with  the  tip  of  the  direct  tongue,  (r,  ^t\  used  in  Italy;  with 
the  tip  of  the  reverted  tongue,  (s),  used  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land and  in  modem  (not  ancient)  Indian,  where  it  is  call^ 
"  cerebral " ;  (3)  with  the  uvula,  (r),  common  in  France  and 
north  Germany,  kbialized  {rw)  in  Northumberland,  and 
harsher  in  Greek  and  Arabic;  (4)  with  the  glottis,  (i), 
usual  in  Denmark ;  and  so  on.  In  the  educated  south  of 
England  the  tongue  is  often  raised  to  the  (r)  position,  but 
not  allowed  to  flap,  and  is  treated  as  a  buzz  (r^). 

The  above  form  the  eaUral  flaps ;  if  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  fixed  and  the  voice  escapes  by  the  side  it  causes 
minute  lateral  flaps  of  the  tongue.  The  place  of  the  point 
of  the  tongue  discriminates  the  various  sounds  which  differ 
but  slightly — (,1),  advanced  tongue  at  gums,  Continental ; 

il),  coronal  tongue  near  the  crown  of  the  palate,  English ; 
l),  reverted,  in  connexion  with  (b)  in  south-west  England. 

Both  flaps,  especially  the  hitter,  are  extremely  vocal,  and 
the  glides  from  and  to  them  are  like  those  from  and  to 
vowels,  while  they  glide  readily  to  and  from  mutes,  sonants, 
hisses,  and  buzzes. 

11.  Glides  to  and  from  Hunis,  (hinasals, — For  (p,  t,  k) 
both  nasal  or  oral  passages  are  cut  of^  the  former  by  press- 
ing the  uvula  against  the  back  of  the  phuynx.  Let  this 
pressure  be  relaxed  so  that  the  nasal  passage  is  opened,  the 
oral  passage  remaining  closed.  The  voice  passes  through 
the  nose,  forming  the  three  hums  (m,  n,  q).  The  glide  from 
these  to  ordinary  vowels  is  the  same  as  from  (b,  d,  g),  and 
the  peculiarity  consists  in  the  preceding  hum  and  the  closing 
of  the  nasal  passage  aa  the  vowel  position  is  assumed.  If 
the  nasal  passage  is  left  open  at  all  the  vowel  is  "  nasalized," 
and  as  it  resounds  partly  in  the  nose  and  partly  in  the 
mouth  it  becomes  an  "  orinasal"  Four  principal  orinasals 
exist  in  French,  as  an,  on,  tfn,  vin  (aA,  oa,  oba,  vsa)  ;  there 
are  more  in  Fortuguese,  and  many  others  in  the  modem 
Indian  languages.  The  oral  vowel  is  altered  in  character 
by  nasalization,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  oral  to 
the  orinasal  form  precisely.  If  the  oral  passage  is  only 
slightly  open,  a  "  nasalized  tone  "  is  produced,  as  in  Gaelic, 
some  south  German,  and  American  dial^ts,  written  as  (a^). 
The  hum  also  may  be  prolonged,  and  ('mpaa,  'mbaa,  'ntsA, 
'ndaa,  'qkaa,  'qgaa)  result.  These  forms  exist  in  South 
African  languages. 

The  final  hum  may  be  continued  like  a  vowel  If  the 
nose  entrance  is  closed  and  the  voice  continued  (U'lu,  item, 
koom)  become  (lunb,  Isemb,  koomb),  which,  as  the  ordinary 
spelling  shows,  were  probably  once  pronounced.  But  not 
only  the  nasality,  the  voice  itself  may  be  cut  off,  and  then 
we  have  the  mere  stops  (p.  t,  k),  thus  (limp,  Itnt,  liqk), 
which  in  the  pause  have  the  recoil  Some  phonetists 
consider  (m,  n,  q)  to  become  flated  in  this  case,  as  (mh, 
nh,  qh).  This  is  no  more  necessary  than  to  suppose  a 
vowel  to  be  flated  before  a  mute,  so  that  (laep,  meet,  hask) 
lap,  mat,  hack  should  be  (l"sp,*  m^set,  h"»k),  a  usage 
unknown. 

13.  Falatalitation  and  L*tbialituiion, — ^When  a  conso- 
nant precedes  a  diphthong  of  classes  iv,  v,  vi,  in  art.  7  begin- 
ning with  weak  (i,  y,  u),  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  these 
vowei.!  as  nearly  as  possible  simultaneously  with  the  con- 
sonant, expressed  by  writing  (j,  MJ,  t^)  after  the  consonant. 
To  say  (tj)  at  least  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  tongue  from 
the  tip  backwards  must  lie  against  the  palate,  for  (kj)  two- 
thirds  from  the  root  forwards.  The  first  occurs  in  Hun- 
garian ;  the  second  was  very  common  among  older  speakers 
of  English  before  (s),  as  (Igsnd'l).  Both  ^tj,  kj)  are  apt  to 
develop  into  (tj) ;  compare  nature,  kirk,  say  (n^w,  Igeaikj), 
with  colloquial  modem  (nertjv,  tjeot}).  Sunilarly  the  voiced 
sounds  (dj,  gj)  become  (dj),  compare  rig,  ridge.  These  (tj, 
dj)  are  consonantal  diphthongs  »  (^shj,  djzhj),  as  in  cAest, 
>est,  and  are  distinct  from  the  Indian  sounds  (k^  gj)  ^,  9, 
which  are  true  mutes,  produced  by  bringing  the  tongue  from 
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the  position  for  (j)  tight  up  against  the  extreme  back  of  the 
hard  palate  so  as  to  produce  a  complete  stop.  The  most 
important  of  the  palatalized  letters  are  (Ij,  nj),  the  Italian 
Qlif  gn  in  migHor^  ognor  (mi^d'r,  i>njdT),  where  the  palatal- 
ization brings  the  Italian  advanced  (J,  ,n)  to  the  position  of 
the  English  (1,  nl  The  (Ij)  has  degenerated  to  (I)  or  (j)  in 
France  during  tne  19th  century.  It  exists  in  Spanish  //, 
Portuguese  Ih,  The  (nj)  exists  as  ^  in  French,  n  in 
Spanish,  and  nh  in  Portuguese. 

Parallel  to  the  palatal  are  the  labial  forms,  of  which 
English  qfieen^  guano  (kmin,  giMia'no)  are  examples.  They 
seem  to  exist  in  abundance  in  French,  as  in  toi,  doigt  (^tt^ 
dt^).  The  palato-labial  form  (t^j),  as  mjvin  (zhujeA),  is 
much  disputed,  and  a  diphthong  (zhy^)  is  usually  assumed. 

13.  SyllabUs. — A  group  of  speech-eounds  increasing  in 
volume  from  a  mute,  sonant,  hiss,  buzz,  or  flap  to  a  full 
rowel  and  decreasing  again  to  one  of  the  former  constitutes 
ihe  ideal  syllable  ((rvAAajS^,  collection).  The  initial  and 
final  parts  may  sink  to  clear  ^lottidS,  and  the  middle  part 
to  a  simple  voweL  The  type  of  a  syllable  is  then  <  >, 
crescendo  followed  by  diminuendo,  as  in  (,aa,  TaaY,  tlaaXt^ 
stiaalts),  theoretical,  and  (djadjd,  streqkth,  tu^lf ths),  actual 
syllables.  The  hisses  or  recoU  before  or  after  a  stop  are 
not  felt  as  belonging  to  fresh  syllables,  because  they  have 
no  vowel,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  syllable.  Monosyllables 
present  no  difficulty,  but  the  division  of  syllables  in  poly- 
syllables is  not  easy  to  understand.  In  (pii  +  p  +  »q)  the 
middle  (p)  ends  one  set  of  glides  and  begins  another. 
One  syllable  ends  and  the  other  begins  with  the  assump- 
tion of  the  (p)  position  which  is  absolutely  mute,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  syllable  are 
simultaneous,  as  the  end  of  one  hour  and  the'  beginning  of 
the  next.  In  this  case  (p)  is  said  to  be  "medial"  But  there 
may  be  and  often  is  a  sensible  pause  between  the  two  syl- 
lablefl^  and  then  (p)  is  said  to  be  "  double,"  as  (pii  +  pp  +  iq, 

Eiippiq),  in  which  case  no  recoil  can  be  used,  as  (piip'piq). 
Q  "syllabizing,"  a  totally  artificial  process,  doubling  is 
necessary,  and  very  frequently  the  recoil  is  used,  but  it 
never  is  in  speech.  In  (sii  +  s  +  iq)  ceasing,  there  is  a  sens- 
ible hks  between  the  glides  which  end  the  first  syllable 
and  those  which  begin  Cbe  second,  and  the  syllable  divides 
during  that  hiss.  If  we  wished  to  produce  the  effect  of 
doubling,  we  must  break  the  hiss  into  two  either  by  a 
kilence  or  a  diminution  of  force,  as  ^mtssent).  The  same 
remarks  hold  for  sonants,  buzzes,  ana  flaps,  where  we  have 
a  sensible  voice  sound  during  which  the  syllable  divides. 
Syllables  may  even  divide  during  a  vowel,  a«  French  payrn, 
fayence,  vaUlant  (paleA,  falaAs,  valaii),  where  the  syllable 
divides  during  (i),  which  may  even  be  lengthened  to  show 
the  two  syllables ;  but,  if  the  syllables  have  to  be  sung  to 
notes  with  a  pause  between  them,  we  must  double  the  (T), 
thus  (pal  leA,  fai  XaAs),  as  either  (pal  eA,  fal  aAs)  or  (pa  Ica, 
fa  laAs)  would  be  unintelligible.  The  sensation  of  separate 
syllables  is  always  easy.  It  is  the  essence  of  versification, 
the  pldest  form  of  literature. 

14.  Accent  and  Emphads. — Generally  several  syllables 
form  a  single  word,  and  in  many  languages — by  no  means 
all  languages— one  syllable  in  a  word  is  rendered  conspicu- 
ous.    Several  plans  have  been  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

(1)  Quantity  or  length  of  syllables,  which  seems  to.be  all 
that  is  known  to  modem  Indians,  Arabs,  and  Persians. 

(2)  Heightened  or  lowered  or  descending  gliding  pitch  {con 
portamento)  of  one  syllable,  which  were  the  acute,  grave, 
and  circuniflexed  syllables  of  Sanskrit,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
the  position  of  these  syllables  in  a  word  there  depending 
partly  on  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  and  partly  on  sense ; 
this  pitch  difference  remains  in  a  more  complicated  form 
in  Norwegian  and  Swedish.  (3)  Greater  force  given  to  one 
syllable ;  this  is  the  English,  German,  and  Italian  "  stress," 
and  from  the  end  of  the  3d  century  a.d.,  when  the  feeling 


for  quantity  faded,  was  used  instead  of  high  pitch  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  modem  Italian  and  modem  Greek  as  a 
general  rule  preserve  the  memory  of  the  syllable  which 
had  the  high  pitch  by  giving  it  greater  force,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  as  Italian  cadc're  ri'dere,  to  fall,  to  laugh. 
(4)  By  a  peculiar  pronunciation,  as  the  "catch"of  the  Danes. 
In  French  none  of  these  methods  seem  to  be  consciously 
adopted.  Some  declare  that  the  last  syllable  (not  counting 
mute  e)  aJway  has  the  stress,  others  that  it  never  has  tho 
stress ;  others,  again,  consider  the  stress  to  be  intentionally 
even,  and  when  altered  to  depend  mainly  on  grammatical 
constmction,  while  there  is  certafaily  a  raised  pitch,  fre- 
quently towards  the  close  of  a  phrase  or  sentence,  but 
sometimes  on  a  penultimate  syllable.  Turks  and  Japanese 
have  also  even  stress.  All  these  modes  of  rendering  a 
syllable  conspicuous  are  apt  to  be  called  "accent,"  the 
Latin  translation  of  vpocrt^SCa,  the  song  added  to  the  word, 
which  properly  applied  to  class  (2)  only.  Where  pitch 
accent  prevailed  there  may  have  been  also  stress,  but  that 
stress  wEis  probably  as  little  subject  to  strict  rule  aa  altera- 
'  tion  of  pitch  is  in  English  speech,  where  it  undoubtedly 
exists,  without  properly  affecting  signification.  Hence  we 
may  say  roughly  that  in  Latin  and  Greek  pitch  was  fixed 
and  stress  free,  but  in  English  and  German  stress  is  fixed 
and  pitch  free. 

WhBkt  accent  is  to  a  word,  emphasis  is  to  a  sentence. 
But  there  is  this  difference.  Accent  always  falls  on  a  fixed 
syllable  of  a  word.  Emphasis  varies  with  the  word  to  be 
made  conspicuous.  Emphasis  does  not  consist  merely  in 
making  the  stressed  syllable  of  a  word  louder.  It  depends 
upon  a  number  of  most  subtle  varieties  of  qualities  of  tone, 
length,  and  pitch  of  utterance, — ^in  short,  of  those  tricks  and 
wiles  of  speech  which  form  the  stock-in-trade  of  actors 
and  orators.  The  same  words  will  mean  totally  different 
things  according  to  the  place  and  nature  of  the  emphasis 
used.  Different  nations  emphasize  differently.  To  an 
Englishman  French  emphasis  is  apt  to  seem  placed  on 
the  wrong  word, 

15.  Intonation. — ^Although  musical  accent  does  not  exist 
in  English,  almost  every  county  has  its  peculiar  sing-song 
mode  of  utterance.  And  even  among  educated  men  the 
sing-song  may  frequently  be  heard  in  public  speaking,  or  in 
declaiming  poetry,  or  recitation,  or  reading  aloud  generaUy. 
For  these  things  no  invariable  rule  exists.  But  in  England 
questions  require  the  pitch  of  the  voice  to  be  raised,  and 
affirmations  to  be  lowered,  towards  the  end  of  a  clause. 
In  Scotland  the  pitch  is  raised  in  both  cases,  so  that  to 
an  Englishman  a  Scotchman  seems  to  be  always  asking 
questions. 

16.  Analysis  of  Speech -Sounds. — What  is  heard  are 
sentences  consisting  of  various  fixed  sounds  cemented  by 
gliding  sounds,  which  act  one  on  the  other,  and  thus 
become  greatly  modified.  *To  constmct  an  alphabet  it  is 
necessary  from  this  mass  to  separate  the  fixed  elements 
and  the  changing  glides,  to  crystallize  them  into  symbols, 
and  finally  to  make  the  value  of  those  symbols  known  to 
the  reader.  The  last  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  except 
by  viva  voce  instruction,  but  much  can  be  accomplish^ed 
by  a  review  of  the  relations  of  sounds,  made  dependent  on 
the  relations  of  the  motions  of  the  organs  of  speech  by 
which  they  are  produced.  There  is  a  preliminary  difficulty 
in  defining  an  element  Perhaps  position,  flatus,  whisper, 
and  voice  are  the  only  ultimate  elements.  But  it  is  usual 
to  be  very  lax.  Thus  (p,  t,  k)  have  position  only,  (f,  s, 
sh,  kh)  position  and  flatus,  (i,  a,  u,  w,  z,  zh,  gh)  position 
and  voice.  The  analysis  is  therefore  only  into  "proximate'* 
and  not  "  ultimate."  elements.  Again,  when  a  new  masa 
of  sound  is  presented  to  the  ear,  a  long  time  passes  before 
the  ear  becomes  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  sound. to 
distinguish  the  proximate  elements  and  their  combinationik 
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and  therefore  beVore  tlie  voice  can  imiiate  them  at  4II 
aatisfftctorily.  Hence  the  best  phonetists  differ.  It  may 
certainly  be  considered  impossible  from  a  knowledge  of  a 
few  languages  to  construct  an  alphabet  which  will  serve 
for  all.  .  Nevertheless  a  consideration  of  some  partial 
schemes  is  of  great  value  as  a  stepping-stone.  We  give 
Mr  Melville  Bell's  vowel  system  and  Mr  Henry  Sweet's 
alteration  of  ^Ir  M.  Bell's  consonant  system,  both  sup- 
posed to  be  universal,  but  neither  properly  appreciating 
Asiatic,  African,  and  American -Indian  languages  and 
habits  of  speech.  After  these  follows  a  modification  of  a 
confessedly  partial  system  by  the  present  writer,  applying 
chiefly  to  English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French, 
with  a  few  partly  theoretical  sounds,  introduced  to  show 
connexions.  In  all  these  the  sounds  will  be  expressed  by 
palaeotype  symbols  without  any  explanation  in  the  tables 
themselves,  because  that  is  furnished  at  better  length  than 
would  there  be  possible  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  art.  20. 
17.  Mr  MeltilleBelVs*' Visible  Speech'*  Towi*.— These  are  WTanmjd 
primarily  according  to  the  height  of  the  tongue,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  dirided  into  "  Wk  "  and  **  front "  or  central  part,  beyond  which 
lies  the  '*  point"  The  heights  refer  first  to  the  "  back  ^*  and  lastly 
to  the  "front,"  and  between  them  lie  the  "mixed,"  for  which  both 
back  and  front  are  more  raised  than  the  "front,"  so  that  there  is 
generally  a  hollow  between  them.  Each  set  is  then  divided  into 
"narrow"  and  "wide,"  the  precise  meaning  of  which,  as  stated  in 
art  4,  is  not  settled.  Finally  come  the  "rounded"  vowels,  there 
being  three  degrees  of  rounding, ^ne  for  "high,"  one  for  "mid," 
and  one  for  "low  "  tongue.  For  convenience  here  the  hack,  the 
mixed,  and  the  front  are  formed  into  separate  groups,  and  all  the 
vowd  signs  are  numbered,  bein^  referred  to  in  the  following  lists 
jby  y  and  the  number,  thus  Vi  is  («),  which  in  Mr  Bell's  nomencla- 
tars#ould  be  called  "high -back  wide-round."  The  letters  n,  ir, 
nr^  wr  at  the  heads  of  columns  mean  "  narrow,  wide,  narrow-round, 
wide-round. " 

Mr,  Melville  BelVi  "FisibU  Speech"  Vowel  TabU, 
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ISv 

17  • 
21  vh 


14  y 
ISah 
22  ao 


%r,  j  wr.  I   «.    '  w.  nr.  j  wr.  | 

15  V  16  Mh    25  i     26  <  27  I  |28  j  I 

lOoh  20  oh)  20  «    90  •  SI  f   32  oe 

28ah24  dh'  SS  s   84  ■  85«h  SOsh^ 


These  positions  being  insufficient,  although  supposed  to  be  pre- 
dseljr  known,  may  be  "modified"  by  raising  the  tongue  more  (a') 
or  lowering  it  more  (aj),  or  bringing  it  nearer  the  teeth  (,a)  or  nearer 
the  throat  (a.).  And,  even  this  not  sufficing,  Mr  Sweet  has  contrived 
a  number  of  new  modifiers,  here  passed  over.  And  with  all  this 
none  of  the  sounds  can  be  produced  purely  through  any  position 
without  an  effort  of  will  dependent  on  a  conception  of  tne  sound. 
The  characteristic  of  the  vowel  notation  contrived  by  Mr  Bell  is 
that  each  sign  shows  at  once  the  position  of  the  sound  in  the  Table. 
18.  Mr.  Henry  Sioeet't  "Sound Notation^*  Consonant  TabU, 


Tongue '  Tongue 
Back.  I  Front 


Tongue 
Point. 


Point 'ni^ - 
Teetll.,^^•• 


Bli^e 
Point 


Up.. 


Lip  I   Lip 
BmIk.  TeetL 


TofeelcM  Oonionants. 


LOpen  .. 
I  Divided 
IBliat  .. 
1Nm«1.. 


5.  open.. 
8.  Divided 
7.  Shut  .. 
8.NaMl.. 


kh 
lb 

k 
qh 


qjh 


O 


D? 

th. 

i         ih 

S. 

wb 

t 

.t 

.. 

p 

nh 

.nh 

mh 

.. 

Voiced  Conaonante. 


bh 
bhi 


These  signs  will  be  referred  to  as  8  8  c,  or  Sweet,  line  8,  col  e, 
giving  (n).  The  consonants  are  modified  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  vowela.  Columns  a,  ft,  e  indicate  straits  or  contacts  between 
the  palate  and  the  parts  of  the  tongue  named.  By  the  "  blade  "  is 
meant  the  part  of  the  tongue  between  the  "front"  and  the  "point" 
Mr  Sweet*s  substitutes  for  glbttids  and  physems,  and  his  and  Mr 
Bell's  notation  of  glides  are  omitted  for  brevity.  Their  notation 
throughout  is  entirely  different  from  that  here  used. 
19.  A.  J.  Ellis's  partial  schemes,  modified  from  his  Speech  in  Song, 


rowtl  Triffmm.                                                  \ 

11 
li'a 

Si 

16  J 
14. 

17  » 

18  0 

4e 

18  OB 

12  0 

5b         6a 

10*         20  e 

11  il            10  A 

7ah 
21a 
9  a 

-8 -22  a 

• 

The  meaning  of  ,thl3  armngemont  b  ihit,  if  we  pror^oorjpo  ths 
vowels  in  the  order  of  tbo  nnmbars,  they  will  form  a  iufficietitl| 
uobrokfin  series  of  qualiliea  of  tone,  or,  ifeach  liu«  be  so  pronounc«| 
kadiiifj  to  8^22  a,  three  seriea  of  ihs  Ktme  kind  are  prodittcd,  ami 
alsQ  that  the  speaker  fcela  that  the  vowela  in  the  middle  lino  lie 
"  between"  the  vowela  in  the  ftrst  and  third  line*  Lfltween  ivbidt 
they  are  writtca.      Thes^  intermediate  charactt?ri  refer  only  to 

3ualj.tiea  of  tone  and  not  to  the  vowel  pojiitiona,  aa  they  apparently 
id  in  tlie  older  "vowel  triangkii*'  from  which  the  trigram  it 
adapted.  The  air^^smetit  of  Mr  BeD  is  cicellent  far  showing  the 
re!  at  ion  p(  of  the  psition*,  but  gives  no  more  due  to  the  relations  of 
sound  than  the  indiapen&ahlo  ratma  1  s  2,  2  :  3,  3  i  4,  4  :  5,  6  :  e  give 
to  the  musii^ai  eeniitians  of  the  InterTila  known  aa  the  octave, 
iirth,  fourth,  msjor  third,  and  minor  third.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  thia  additional  arrangement.  It  will  be  referred  to  as  T  0,  ihat 
ja,  trigram,  vowel  ft,  or  (b). 

Conmnatii  TuhU. 


i|  s  1    a    {  4  J  is  1  e   ,  7  1   i   1  t  1   10 

hU|l2 

lii 

I. 

end 

1        "■        1           m. 

Ton^..rrcmt^       Tc.^..  Point 

'1     Lip*    , 

I 

t4cU  m 

i?  5      -bS   5     '  i    3      1.* 

^trilU    \       S.  J    ^        M 

fDrmc4    f 

ip  U  li 

g  E4  If  ii 

1        r         1 

i    a       k 

1'     :i  1 

D 

I 

OHAU 

1 

1        il 
k|     tj  ^       t 

?;  ,  4i    a      <1  r. 

1              A 

Co]fTACT»,        f 

1        : 

r 

\ 

kj 

t  1   ..     P 

d    1     ..    iiB 

R 

t 

l^TMkitK    '      1 

;                     1        II 

Fi^r4.      1 

!     1                  II 

IL]   r\MitA    ...kiPlikh 

kjh 

Ji    id     ih     iM      ■.sH.thj'f 

l£ 

ttk 

1* 

VolCfd  ,.    _  gwli  ^h    T, 

sift 

tiKlTul.    ' 

1 

1 

T 

FUlflJ  ..   ,. 

..  Wnt%'[   . 

1 

C 

w 

VolClKl  .  .    ,  , 

rw    £t1i  r 

K       r         \T 

H 

JjxitTul   ,     1 

■ 

rlj 

Flii*d  ..     .!  ..        ..     ^ 

■"""' 

lb 

r 

^ 

,v.i. 

Voiced  ., 

J,.     . 

— 

..   y 

NASAL. 

1 

1 

^ 

il 

FLitwl  .... 

..  \\ 

>h 

nh 

mh 

* 

Voked..    J 

"  S 

%i 

ta    1^ 

,n 

\^^ 

..L| 

This  table  will  be  rcf erred  to  as  C  iv  7,  or  conaouaut  table,  class 
iT,  column  7  =  (ih).  The  glottid*  and  pby  items  are  a  efficiently 
eiplained  in  art.  S,  and  are  here  omittEd.  -  ■ 

20.  AlphaheiimlListaTid  E^ta nation  ff  the  Faloiotype  SymboU,^ 
Small  letters,  iulics,  small  ea^itala,  (od  the  ftirms  r«aul ting  from 
turjiing  them  rnuat  be  80i;]ght  under  the  large  cnriital  of  the  sanifi 
tljkaaj  where  the  order  of  all  the  letters  ia  i [ei  ified.  Explanations 
ore  greatly  condenaed  and  cfletj  confined  to  references  to  the  preced- 
ing articieg  and  tableit  or  to  an  example*  The  tKrtation  for  diFer- 
ences  of  length  ia  explained  in  art  €. 
Ibbre  villi  tmi. 


PL. 


EI-. 

SL 
St. 


B,  Meh-ille  Bell 

C.  A.  J.  Ellia'a  eotLSononi 

Uble  (art.  10). 
DN       Danish. 
E.        A.  J.  EUia. 
E.         Engliih. 
7.         French, 
a.         Ccrman. 

IT.        Italian.  ewa   Swedish. 

LLB,  Princa     tonii-Lacifla       T> 

Bonaparte. 
L9.       T-owlaaq  Scotch. 
MO.      Modern  rrreek. 
occ.     cceaaionallj. 

A.  (a  ah  a'l  a'u  a  a  a'y,  a\  a  ah,  A,  «). 

(s)  V  6,  T  8  =  T  22,  short  o  rnaoa,  long  E  lather,  art-  ft. 

(ah)  V  13,  T7,  ooc  E  puas,  path, 

(a'i)  art.  7  i,  uuanalyaed  dipn thong,  ^  eye,  a  ei. 

(n'tl)  art  7  ii,  unatiaf yaed  diphthone,  e  hiJio,  o  bau. 

(aa)  art  111  F  vmt,  a  con y en t ion al  form. 

(a'y)  art  7  iii,  unanaljaed  o  fre i^de,  often  (a'i). 


Abbreviallona. 
Polish. 
Fofttiguoso. 
Sweet  a        eoasonants 

(art  IS). 
SanekriL 
Spanish. 
Storm.  ' 
SieTora, 
Sweet 


if.    Ellis's     Towel 
trigratn  (art  10). 
Bell's     visible    apeeck 
TOWeb(aTt  17). 


(a') 


(ah) 
(A) 


or  (a)  with  higher  tongue,  it  and  *■  short  a,  nearly  =  (ah). 

Y  10,  T  0.     B.  hears  it  in  e  father,  anns,  alma  ;  E,  doe*  not 

Sw.  and  E.  hear  it  in  Ls  fothefj  E.  and  LLB.  in  F  dibble, 
£.  in  F  pdtSr  pas. 

Y  23.     B.  says  (a)  with  advanced  tonguo  -  (,a),  (a)  on  the 

road  to  (a). 
Yll,  TIO,  short  open  in  K  authority,  long  closed   e  atrl^ 
almost  pftcnliarly  K.  ^ 

XXH  —  49 
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(«)  y  2,  T 19.  B.  hean  it  in  b  dungMH,  motion,  oonaciout,  aban- 
don, honoMr,  bellows.  K  hean.  it  in  tbeee  syllablea  and  in 
B  paien/al,  capable,  capacioaa,  Cliina,  and  o  gab«.  Sw. 
and  Sr.  hear  (e)  in  all  those  casea 

M.  (flB,  Sdh). 
(»)     y  S*-!,  T  6,  B  gaait  alfnott  peonliarly  b. 
imh)  y  86:     B.  hean  it  aa  a  Cockney  snbstituto  for  ou,  ovt  in  otit, 

noto,  which  E.,  a  bom  Londoner,  doej  not  know.    dr.  finds 

it  to  be  "opcn"o«,  see  (yl 

B.  (bbhbrh,  bj,bhp  b). 

/b)      S7^,  Cii  18,  art  8,  B  &ee^  thb. 

(bh)    S  6  ^,  C  iT  12,  o  w,  lipe  flat,  not  tonching  teeth,  see  (ph). 

(brh)  C  vi  13,  need  by  Germans  to  stop  horses,  ss  loo  /  is  in  England. 

(b.)     C  ii  12,  sonant  of  (jp,),  which  see,  theoretical 

(bhj)   8  6^,  sonant  of  (ph,),  which  see,  theonticaL 

<b)      C  ii  11,  sonant  of  (p^  which  see,  theontical- 

C.  (o  oh,  o's  ^  ^,  f  fh). 

(o)       Y12,  Til,  B  knot,  almoet  TMculiarly  i;  replaced  on  the 

Continent  by  (o,  oh,  oh),  wbich  see. 
(oh)     y  24.     B.  calls  it  an  advanced  fo),  that  is  (,o),  and  hean  it 

as  regular  short  Irish-EngUsn  o,  Cocknejr  oek,  American 

Chicago.    Sw.  hean  it  in  swd  son.    Sv.  gives  no  example. 

K  does  not  know  it 
(o'O     art  7  i,  diphthong  B  fotl,  by  some  taken  as  (a'0> 
t9)       reverted  (s),  th^  ander  part  of  the  point  of  the  tongue  against 

the  palata.     St^  hean  it  in  East  Norwegian  bdne  and 

also  in  swix 
(fh)     reverted  (sh),  bw.  ^  the  nnder  part  of  the  point  of  the 

tongue  against  the  palate,  but  lower  than  for  (f)  and 

pointing  Further  back,  see  (tj). 
(f)       buzz  of  (9),  theoretical, 
(fh)     reverted  (zh),  buzz  of  ({hX  zee  (dj). 

D.  (d  dj  dh  4],  ,d,  dh^  </,  d  dj  Db,  Ti  tg). 
(d)        8  7  «,  0  ii  8,  B  <(oe,  sonant  of  (t),  which  see. 

(dj)       art  12,  B/uel^ng,  consonantal  diphthong  s  (djzlg),  usually 

assumed  as  (dzh),  and  also  as  bh  ^  for  which  see  (g|), 

and  AR  fl^,  whioh  Lepoius  thinks  was  also  once  (g}). 
(dh)     8  6  </,  C  iv  10,  B  <Aen,  xo  d,  ▲&  ^  buzz  of  (th),  see  (dh,). 
(df)     C  ii  6,  Hungarian  gyongy,  pearl,  art  12. 
( ,a)      8  7  <{,  C  ii  9,  F  ioux,  tip  of  tongue  against  gums,  used  in  some 

midland  and  northern  B  dialects  before  r,  -^r. 
(dhj    Civ  10,  BP  hd,  lUped  (z),  retracted  {dh). 
id)       AR  ^  (c'aad),  described  by  Lepsius  aa  close  emphatio  (.^1^), 

see  («,  t,  s)  and  especially  (k). 

(d)  C  ii  7,  n verted  or  cerebrsl  an  7,  common  in  south-west  Eng- 

land,' in  connexion  with  (b),  whioh  see,  by  some  taken  to 
be  ntractcd  (d,),  parent  of  b  (d). 

vDj)  a  reverted  consonantal  diphthong  a  (n  +  fh),  heard  in  Wilt- 
shire (iRDj)  ridfle. 

(nh)  reverted  (dh),  unuer  part  of  point  of  tongue  against  teeth, 
theoretical. 

(fi)  Irish  Gaelic' (fair,  an  oak,  "  broad  **  post-aspirated  sonant 
The  place  of  tip  of  tongue  nnitnportant,  but  generally 
taken  as  dental  or  interaontal.  Essential  pointe,  tongue 
laterslly  expanded  and  slack,  back  raised,  leaving  a  I'.ollow 
"front"  Followed  by  a  slow  voice  glide,  resembling  a 
preponderating  b  (sh)  mixed  with  {ah).  This 'glide,  occur- 
ring between  a  sonant  and  a  voweX  is  closer  at  first  than 
for  an  ordinanr  buzz  and  then  more  open.  Constantly  used 
for  (dh)  by  uish  spoaken  of  b.  [Leoky,  MS.  communi- 
cation.] 

(Tij)  Irish  Gaelic  tfeas,  ][>alatalized  or  slender  (t) ;  fflide  from  it 
like  pra^nderating  (j)  mixed  with  (z).  [Lecky,  liS. 
oommunication.] 

£.  (e  eA,  €,  B,  0  eh,  b\  p  eh,  9.,  ar,  I'o). 

(e)  V  80,  T  4,  B  n^  sp  e,  medial  between  7  and  it  dose  and 

open  («,  b),  often  (b)  in  dialectal  &    B.  hean  it  only  long 
in  B  th«re.     8w.  giyes  r  p^re,  whioh  E.  hean  with  (bb^ 
8t.  gives  B  nun,  o  manner,  dAre,  dn  ttm.    LLB.  hean  it 
always  and  only  in  unaccented  it  syllables, 
ye  a)      art  11,  orinasal,  7  rin,  conventional  symbol 

(«)  y  29,  T  8,  7  dtf,  o  9ht9,  K  says  it  is  found  in  B  always  and 
only  in  the  Ta^dsh  (m'j),  art  6  ;  but  K  hean  the  vanish 
from  received  speaken  only  in  the  pause,  otherwise  he  fre- 
quently hean  (99)  without  vanish.  Sw.,  Sv.,  and  8t  do 
not  admit  («•)  in  b  without  vanish. 

(B)  y  88,  T  6.  B.  considen  it  the  regular  b  sound  in  nit,  see  (eX 
S  hean  it  long  in  o  sprdche,  7  b#te,  it  open  4.  Sw.  hean 
it  in  B  at'r,  us  nun,  7  win  (tba).    Sv.  also  in  dh  Ulra. 

(0)       y  17,  T  20.  E.  hean  it  in  his  b  nt<t,  which  B.  wrote  (nat)  from 

1  EngltkU  FkOaloffU:  L  DU  Ulmtdt  SpraOU,  ^  42. 


E.*s  dictation ;  many  think  (v,e)  an  used  respociively  in  ■ 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables  whore  E?  hean  (e,  «), 
and  he  is  rerj  familiar  with  (a)  in  dialects.  St.  gives 
"  stage  o  "  gibe,  dm  normal  gav;,  bwd  gosss. 

(eh)  y  21.  Sw.  gives  b  bird,  where  £  hean  (e).  B.  heard  it  only 
in  Somerset  str  and  Cockney  mnny ;  the  whole  effect  of 
the  fint  appean  to  K  due  to  somerset  (r),  the  second  he 
does  not  know. 

{9^)  intermediate  between  (a)  and  (•*),  written  1I  in  Mr  Elworthy's 
West-Somerset  grammar,  a  very  common  and  characteristic 
sound  in  the  direct,  but  difih:ult  and  strange  beyond  it 

(#)  y  81,  T  17,  7  &u,  p0u.  B.  hean  it  lb  7  dfl,  bflt  and  in  lb. 
K  hean  it  long  in  o  hMle.  Sv.  says  the  o  sound  is 
(oBoe),  not  (w),  soe  (y). 

(#h)  y  85.  B.  hean  it  long  in  7  p^ur,  0  schdno,  &c.,  short  in  7 
jtfune,  0  stdcke.  £.  hean  {»»)  in  schdne  and  (as)  in  the  rest 
Bee  Sv.  in  (y). 

(#J  intermediate  between  (»)  and  (ob\  a  common  west  Somerset 
sound  ;  possibly  Sv.'s  "open  o  a.**    See  under  (y). 

(x)  y  5,  T  21.  E  hean  it  in  B  done,  voung,  «p,  tioopence,  when 
it  Bounds  dialectal  to  E.,  who  hean  (eX  which  see. 

(x'o)     art  7  ix,  acute  inchoant  diphthong. 

F.  (f.  I). 

(f)  8 1 1,  C  iii  11,  B/eel,  lower  lip  against  upper  teeth. 
(1)         a  turned  f,  a  modifier,  laxly  used ;  see  mute  and  sonant  (kj,  |, 

lateral  flap  (Ij),  nasala  (nj,  dj)  snd  consonant  diphtkon 
(tj  4j,  TI  DJX 

Q-  (s&B^Q  a^  S^^  S^  &^^t  ^  ^^)' 

(g)  8  7  a,  C  ii  8,  art  8,  B  yape,  e^g, 

(g)       8  7  &,  C  ii  5,  AK  9,  sonant  of  (kj),  which  see,  and  also  (4j)- 
(gh)      S  5  a,  C  iv  8,  mid  o  ta$«,  buzz  of  (khX  which  see,  and  also 

(j^h,  gioh). 
(gj)       C  ix  4,  IT  la  gAianda,  sonant  of  (kj),  which  see,  formerly 

common  in  b  before  (a, «),  as  yUard,  jfarrison,  now  generally 

preserTed  in  ^1,  even  in  the  vulgar  form  (gjiel). 
(gjh)    C  IV  i,  mid  o  sie^  buzz  of  (kjh),  which  soe,  confused  by 

Germane  themselves  with  (j),  palatalized  (gh). 
(grh)    C  vi  8,  AR  e  (grhiin),  or  (gh)  with  the  uvula  alightly  trilled. 

frequent  Dutch  g,  uo  y  before  (s,  o,  u)  in  a  mild  form  , 
(gio) 


LepBiuB  takes  the  ar  sound  to  be  (oh),  which  seei 
irt  12,  C  ii  2,  B  j 


art  32,  C  ii  2,  B  yuano,  sonant  of  (kto),  which  see  ;  the  i>osi- 
tions  for  (g)  and  (w)  are  assumed  at  the  same  time. 

(gioh)  C  iv  2,  o  au0«,  fu^,  sonant  of  (ktoh)^  which  see ;  labialized 
(gh)  after  (u). 

(o)        C  11 1,  sonant  of  (k),  which  see,  theoreticaL 

(oh)      buzz  of  (o),  aee  above  under  (grh). 

H.  (h  1i  Ti  th,  A^  H,  Hih). 
(h)        when  no  letter,  and,  at  most,  some  sign  precedes,  used  for 

the  unanalyscd  physem,  art  5 ;  after  a  letter  ▼err  laxly 

used  as  a  modifier  of  vowels  (ah  oh),  and  consonantal  hiisscs 

or  buzzes  (th  dh  sh  zh  kh  sh).  Ice. 
Ch)      aunple  flatus,  the  (h)  omittea  when  another  letter  precedet, 

as  in  the  recoil  (hnp*)  hap,  art  8. 
('h)      the  crudest  Toice  producible,  opposed  to  {*h),  the  (li)  omitted 

in  the  voiced  recoil  (ded')  dead,  art  8,  and  in  (*1,  *m,  'n,  'r) 

syllabic. 
(th)     amack  or  click,  art  2,  (1),  the  (h)  is  omitted  after  consonantB 

showing  the  clicking  parts,  as  (Kt,  tjt,  tj<t,  ^t*rt)  guttunl. 

palatal,  unilateral,  dental,  and  reverted  click,  see  the  turned 

numerals  (g  f  ^  9  z)t  which  are  used  for  brevity. 
(A)        art  6,  physem  (2),  the  ar  ^(Aaa),  or  "wheeze.** 
(h)       art  5,  phyaem  (1),  the  "jerk  "  or  unfiated  aspinte,  used  sa 

post-aspirate  after  Indian  sonants,  as  bn  )T  (bRs). 
(Hih)  Jerked  flatus  with  gradual  glottid,  art  5.  physem  (1),  the 

usual  sapirate  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  the  Indian 

poat-aspinte  after  mutoB,  thus  bn  IT  ^  llare  (knih,  .tHifa, 
(path),  usually  written  AA,  tA,  ph,  but  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  palaaotype  (kh,  th,  ph). 

L  (i  la  iii,  t  ii,  i). 

(i)        y  26,  T 1,  short  7  fil  (yery  different  from  b  fill),  long  b  fed. 

(ia)  art  7  iv,  typical  initial  weak  (i)  diphthong  often  confused 
with  (ja). 

(iii)  art  7  vii,  typical  murmur  diphthong  with  following  par- 
missive  truL 

(0  y  26,  T2,  B  kntt,  almost  peculiarly  B  and  IceUndic,  but 
often  heard  in  Germany  ;  long  B  (ii)  is  often  replaced  by 
{it),  especially  before  and  after  (r)  and  in  singing. 

(fi)       art  7  ix,  typicid  grave  inchoant  diphthong. 

(t)  y  27.  a  hean  it  in  o  «ber,  glflck  ;  Sw.  in  7  Itcne,  where  6. 
hean  (y) ;  E.  inclines  to  (i)  in  o,  but  St.  thinks  differ- 
•Btly,  Bee  (y). 
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(kh) 
(kj) 


(kjb) 


(krh) 
(ku») 


J.  0  5  j»  J  Jt). 

^)  a  modifior,  tymbol  of  [ulatalization,  art.  12,  but  this  simtLl- 
taneous  palatal  action  ia  constantly  con/owd  trith  auccatf. 
ire  (J.  I). 

Cj)  art  7  Tiii,  uaed  to  ezprcaa  tlic  raniah  of  (w,  *)  towarda  (i), 
endinp;  in  an  approach  to  tho  conaonant  (j),  thua  (ce'j,  tf'j). 

0)  <^'  (i)  without  a  dot,  marks  a  semipalatali/Jitiou,  tho  tongue 
baing  only  approximated  to  the  palataliaing  poaition,  ob- 
aerved  in  lereral  Uralio  languagca  by  LLB. 

(j)       3  5  6.  C  iv  5,  E  yea. 

( Jh)     S 1  ^  0  iit  5,  E  Aow,  ;iuc  (jh!a),  hiaa  of  (j)  Tcry  close  to  flated 
("ii).  art  4. 
K.  (k  k;  kb  kj  kjh  krb  kiv  ktch,  k  Kh). 

(k)       S  3  a,  C  i  3,  E  cipe,  perfectly  mute,  art  8. 

(kj)      38^  Ci5,  6N  ^,  tho  "back**  and  "front"  of  the  tongue 

brought  closely  into  the  (k)  and  (j)  poaitiona,  forming  a 
complete  atop;  the  '* point'*  may  rest  againat  the  lower 
gums,  and  had  better  do  ao  to  ayoid  the  jump  up  to  (tj) 
eAeat,  with  which  tlua  mute  ia  conatantly  confused  ;  but 

(tj)  is  more  like  ^  (kjHxh)  or  post-aspirated  (kj),  which 
supplies  the  necessary  hiss. 

3 1  a,  0  iii  8,  o  dacA,  mp/,  aee  (kjh  ktrh). 

Ci4,  IT  la  ehiave,  palatalized  (k),  art  12.  In  the  17th  and 
18th  centuriea  constantly  used  in  E  before  (a,  «),  it  may 
be  now  constantly  heard  in  London  before  ou  in  count, 
called  (kJB'uut),  or  finer  (kjeunt)  for  (ka'unt). 

C  iii  4,  o  tei£A,  palatalized  (kh),  confuaed  with  (jh)  by  German 
theorista,  but  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  higher  for  (kjh). 
Guglish  people  confuse  it  with  conctre  (sh),  which  it  oucht 
never  to  approach,  though  it  comJB  near  con  rex  (shj). 
Either  (kjh)  or  (kjh),  the  hiss  of  (kj),  which  waa  not  dia- 

tinguished  from  (jh),  waa  the  original  sx  ^,  now  called 

(sh)  and  confused  with  j(,  properly  (9h),  see  under  C. 

Ct3,  jLR  ^,  a  (kh)  with  the  uvula  aligUtly  trilled,  aa  in 

Butch  aT;  Lepsius  considers  both  to  be  (Rh). 
Ci2,  art  12,  s  ^ueen  (kiriin),  not  (kwiin). 
(kvh)  C  iii  2,  Ls  quh^t  (kichat),  o  au^A,  bucA,  art  12  labialized  (kh). 
(k)       Ci  1,  ar  j  (Ko^f),  the  tongue  greatly  retracted  and  wedged 

afainst  the  uvula.  Lepsius  considers  the  proper  sound 
of  AB  =  to  be  (o),  the  sonant  of  (x).  By  Syrian  Moham- 
medans and  often  by  Egyptiana  the  ^  ia  loat  or  rather 
becomes  haniza(;),  aa  (;aa'la)  for  (Kaa'la)  said.  "Em- 
phatic" character  attaches  toAR=*eL^^Ui  here 

vritten  (k  krh  grh  t  d  s  s)^  which  Lenaiua  takes  to  have 

.  the  values  (o  kh  oh  .,d\  .^l^  .a*,  .dh')  respectively; 'this 

-t  **  consists  in  a  modification  of  tho  vowel  by  narrowing  [the 

panage  below]  the  soft  palate";  these  letters  are  called 
.  **high"  by  the  Arabs  becauae  of  thia  very  high  back  of 

the  tongue.   They  call  the  emphatic  pronunciation  ' '  thick, 

rough,  fatty."    In  fact  (a)  becomes  (a),  (o)  remaina,  (e,  i) 

become  (e,  ij),  (u)  is  scarcely  changed.    Europeana  recog. 

Lisa  the  conaonants  mainly  by  this  yowel  change. 
(Kh)     hiss  of  (K),  considered  by  Lepsius  to  be  the  proper  sound  of 

what  is  here  written  aa  (krn). 
L.  (I  Ij  Ijh  Ih  Ij  IS  ISh,  %  J  ,lh,  /  /h,  L  Lh,  I  U,  I  ih,  l). 
(1)        S  6  c,  C  viii  8,  art  10,  e  gu2/,  tip  of  the  tongue  far  behind 

the  guma,  replaced  on  the  Continent  by  L\). 
(Ij)       366.     Sw.  says  "  (1)  formed  in  the  place  of  (j),"  and  hears 

it  in  IT  gli,  sp  22,  pk  ZA,  where  LLB.  and  E.  hear  (Ij). 
(Ijh)     8  26.     B.  saya  it  ia  "  a  yariety  of  defective  5,"  theoretical. 
(Ih)      S  20,  C  vii  8,  flated  (1),  not  Welsh  U.    B.  hears  it  before  (t) 

in  fe/t  aa  (fElht).    £.  hears  no  trace  of  it,  any  more  than  he 

heara("e)  in  (wet). 
(Ij)      C  viii  6,  art.  12,  it  gli,  sp  Z/,  PR  lh.    LLB.  and  E.  hear  this  aa  a 

Ealatalized  E  (1),  not  Continental  (,1),  the  palatalization 
aving  retracted  the  (J). 
(IS)       C  viii  8,  voiced  form  or  buzz  of  unilateral  Welsh  W,  see  (l«h). 
(18h>    C  vii  8,  or  more  conveniently  (Ihh),  Welsh  lUU ;  put  tongue 
in  position  for  (1),  raiae  the  left  aide  to  touch  the  palate, 
let  flatus  escape  by  the  right  side.     The  tongue  is  then  in 
the  position  assumed  after  making  the  unilateral  click 
(^^*)y  see  (th)  under  H.    This  uniUterality  ia  insisted  on 
by  Salesbury,^  and  E.  waa  thua  taught  in  Wales.     Sw.* 
also  inaiata  on  it     Some  Welshmen  do  not 
(*1)       B  Utt2«,  syllabic  (1),  the  voice  of  the  lateral  flap  aufScing  to 

form  a  sellable  when  finaL. 
(J)       8  6  (<,  C  viii  9^  F  lait,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
gums,  aa  ia  usual  out  of  England. 

(Jh)     82  <(,  0  vii  9,  flated  (,1),  occ.  F  pcup/A, 

1  WtUk  pTvnnneiationj  ISiO. 

s  **  Spoken  North  Welnh,"  la  TraiM.  FkUat.  Soc,  1862-M,  p.  AU. 


(0  S6a,  PL  guttural  or  "lurred"  7,  that  is,  /  with  a  alantin<r 
line  drawn  through  it.  Tho  b?ck  of  tongue  ia  raised  as 
hifh  as  for  (k).  St*  finds  e  /  after  a  vowel  in  the  same 
syllable  half  guttural ;  this  ia  unknown  to  Engliahmcn. 

{lh)  B2n,  B.  calls  it  •'  tho  hiss  of  a  water-fowl,"  tho  hiss  of  (/), 
theoreticaL 

(l)  C  viii  7,  reverted  I  tho  underjiart  of  tho  point  of  the  tonfpio 
coming  against  tho  liard  palate,  uaod  in  conjunction  with 
(ii)  in  south -west  England,  as  wor/d  (waus'L).  Those 
who  used  retracted  (r,)  say  (war,d/l,). 

(Lh)     G  vii  7,  flated  form  of  (i.),  theoretical. 

(I)  Irish  Gaelic  **  broad  "  //,  aa  in  a/t  (tlie  I  being  written  aingly 
becauae  of  tho  following  t ;  at  tho  end  of  a  word  it  is  always 
written  11),  tongue  in  the  aame  position  as  for  (D),  which 
aee,  but  with  tho  lateral  emissiou  of  tho  /  class.  [Locky, 
MS.  communication.] 

(Ij)  Irish  Gaelic  **  slender  "  //,  as  in  Iriah  Gaelic,  mill ;  this  bearv 
tho  same  relation  to  (l)  oa  (tj)  docs  to  (t),  see  (tj).  [Lecky, 
MS.  communication.] 

(l)        turned  1,  the  gradual  glottid,  art.  5. 

([h)  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  gradual  glottid,  art.  5,  and  see 
(Hih)  under  H. 

(l)       turned  l,  dx  ret,  glottal  r.     Donders  saya  "sing  a  note  as 
deep  aa  posaiblo,  and  then  try  to  aing  a  lower  one,  tho 
voice  will  be  replaced  by  a  iicculiar  crackling  noise,"  which 
is  (i) ;  it  is  the  common  form  of  D2r  r. 
M.  (m  mh  'm,  k). 

(m)      8  8 ^,  C z  13,  art  11,  b  mumming. 

(mh)  8  4^,  CixlS,  flated  form  of  (m).  B.  hears  it  before  mutes 
in  place  of  (m),  aa  camp  (k»mhp);  K  doca  not,  art  11. 

Cm)     ayllabic  m,  e  chasm  (kez  m). 

(w)  turned  M,  C  vi  12,  E  defective  r  in  vcwy  (verc/)  very,  difl*er- 
ing  from  (brh)  by  having  tij;ht  and  flat  in  nlace  of  looao 
and  round  lips,  with  minute  instead  of  considerable  ezcur* 
aiona  of  the  nap. 

N,  (n  nj  nh  nj,  ^n  ,nh,  'n,  n,  n  i\j). 

(n)  S  8  e,  C  z  8,  E  no,  tongue  aa  for  (t),  mouth  open  or  cloaed 
indifferently,  as  tho  tongue  is  an  eflectnal  atop,  art  II. 

(i^)  a  naaalized  (Ij),  which  those  take  to  be  -it  gn  who  assume 
IT  y/  to  be  (Ij),  aee  (ly,  qj). 

(nh)  S  4  c,  C  iz  8,  flated  (n),  used  in  Cumberland  for  initial  kn, 
in  itnow  (nhoo).  B.  hears  it  before  mutes,  aa  in  bent 
(bsnht) ;  E.  doea  not,  see  art  11, 

(nj)  nasalized  (dj),  the  tongue  lies  along  the  palate  in  the  same 
way  aa  for  (dj),  but  the  naaal  nasaagea  are  now  open.  LLB. 
and  £.  hear  it  aa  palatalized  e  (n),  not  (,n),  it  gn,  sp  fi, 
PR  nA,  F  ^t.  St^  takes  the  f  sound  to  be  (qj).  E. 
haa  not  detected  (qj)  in  native  F  speakers,  after  long- 
continued  express  ooaervation. 

(«n)      S  8<f,  C  z  9,  F  7{ain,  tongue  on  guma. 

(,nh)    8  4  d,  C  ix  9,  flated  (,n),  theoretical. 

('n)      ayllabic  (n),  E  open  (oop'n). 

(n)  C  z  7,  reverted  (n),  tongue  aa  for  (t),  8K  |Q,  south-west  e  n 
in  connexion  with  (r),  as  (hSRN)  ran. 

(it)  Iriah  Gaelic  '* broad"  nn,  aa  in  drant  (the  n  not  doubled 
because  of  following  0>  tongue  aa  for  (t,  t),  which  see, 
but  with  nasal  paasages  open.  [Lecky,  MS.  communica- 
tion.] 

(l\j)  this  bears  the  same  relation  to  (n)  that  (tj)  doea  to  (t),  Irish 
Gaelic  "alender"  n«,  aa  in  binn.  [Lecky,  MS.  com- 
munication.] 

O.  (o  oh  OA  6j,  0  oh), 
(o)       V  8,  T 12,  short  it  open  o,  nd,  long  in  B  ore  (ooij,  which  is 

fast  degrading  in  London  to  (aa  a), 
(oh)     y  20.    Sw.  and  Sv.  hear  (oh)  and  neither  (o)  nor  (oh)  in  v 

homme,  which  K  hears  aa  (om),  very  different  from  e  (om). 

B.  hears  (oh)  in  colloquial  eloquence,  philosophy,  opinion, 

and  American  whole,  in  all  of  which  E.  hears  (o). 
(oa)     art  II,  F  vont  a  conventional  form,  not  to  be  confused 

with  (aA). 
(6y)     art  7  iii,  theoretic  form  of  o  <«,  aee  (a'y). 
(o)        y  7,  T  13.    B.  heara  it  abort  in  e  goer,  moirer ;  E.  in  poetic, 

foUoudng.     B.  hears  it  when  long  in  e  always  and  only 

with  the  yanish  (oo'to),  art  6,  art  7  viiL     E.  hears  (oo'io)  in 

the  pauae,  but  oUierwiae  generally  {oo),  and  {dou)  ia  always 

erroneous, 
(oh)      y  19.     B.  says  this  is  a  mixture  of  (o)  with  (i)  or  is  (o)  with 

advanced  tongue,  that  ia,  (^o) ;  he  hears  it  in  F  hommo 

(ohm),  where  £.  hears  (om),  see  (oh). 
CE.  (<B  (BA  oe'y,  os  oe\  <e,  qo  a>). 
(ce)      y  32,  T 18,  F  v«uf,  o  befcke.     See  Sv.  under  (y). 
(osa)     art.  11,  orinasal  F  un,  chacain,  conventional  symboL 
(ci7)    art  7  JiL 
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(P) 

Cph) 


iprli^ 

VPl) 

Q 

an 

(qh) 

(qj) 
R. 

(r) 

(rh) 
(mh) 


(J) 

W 

(r) 
(rh) 


(B) 


W 
S. 

(A* 


TLB.  hears  it  in  ficoteli  Gcolio  loogh  ;  it  ouy  be  prodnoed 

by  6ayixig<au)  and  auddenly  opening  the  mottth,  see  (or'n). 
aonte  inchoant  diphthong  art  7  ix,  or  (ua),  began  with  the 

Bonth  open  and  wHhoat  internal  rounding,  very  common 

in  Bonth  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  \ 

T  9.   a  makea  it  the  "  narrow  **  form  of  {a\  and  the  regular 

form  of  La  vp,  came ;  8w.  oec.  la  form. 
7  82.     EhearsitaatheregnlarKaonndof«r,  tr,  yr.    Sw. 

bears  it  in  the  first  element  of  haw  (ho'ii),  which  £.  finds 

dialectal, 
a  dialectal  rontb-west  English  aonnd  of  (x)  tbrongb  whicb  a 

sound  of  (A.  9)  seems  to  ran,  and  OBoaUy  appredatod  as 

thelaUer. 

(p  pb  prh,  pi,  pbj,  P).  ^  ,  .  ^  . 
S  3  y.  C  i  13,  E  pec/nn;^  perfectly  mute,  art  8. 
8 1  (7,  C  iii  12,  Hungarian  /,  no  f  ,  an  (f)  spoken  br  the  lipe 

only  v-ithoul  the  teeth,  MOUth  in  poaition  for  blowing  to 

cool,  flated  fonn  of  (bh),  which  see. 
C  V 13,  flated  form  of  (brh),  common  with  babiea  before  they 

can  speak. 
Ci  12,  mute  of  (ph),  the  lips  dosed  flat  to  form  a  complete 

stop,  theoreticaL 
82^,  middle  of  lips  in  contact,  flatus  expelled  from  each 

corner  of  the  mouth,  theoretical 
C  i  11,  mute  of  (0,  lower  lip  forming  a  complete  stop  with 

upper  teeth,  theoreticaL 

(q  qi  qjh  qh  qj). 

S8a,  0x8,  K nngm,  finger,  (g)  witbuaaal  paaaagea  open. 

88^  Cx5,  KX  H,  nasal  of  the  palatal  aeries,  see  (kj  gj). 
Bopp  considers  it  to  be  r  ^,  and  8w.  bears  it  in  f  and 
IT  ifti,  8p  il,  PB  nA,  in  all  of  which  LLB.  and  E.  hear 

^  (ly)pniy. 


d  (qi),  theoreticaL 
84a,  Cix8,  flated  (q).    B.  bears  it  before  mntet,  aa  aink 

(S»qbk) ;  K  doea  not,  art  11. 
C  X  4,  palatalized  (q),  different  from  (qjX 

(rrbnh^p.rh,  p,ph,p.rrhfv,r^BB^a). 

C  Ti  8,  s  nng,  tip  of  tongue  far  behind  gnma,  flap  weak  in 
England,  strolig  in  Scotland  and  Italy. 

C  T  8,  flated  form  of  (r). 

PL  prses,  ton^pe  in^odtion  for  (sh)  with  point  flapped. 

8  5  c,  C  ii  8,  imperfect  (d),  the  tongue  not  quite  in  contact, 
almost  (zhj) ;  imperfect  (r),  the  flap  bein^  omitted,  con- 
sidered hj  B.  and  8w.  aa  normal  {t\  a  sign  for  flapping 
being  added  where  a  trill  is  used.  8v.  makes  B  r  before 
a  Towel  regularly  (jr.).  To  E.,  a  bom  Londoner,  (rj  before 
a  Towel  is  very  difficult  to  utter. 

8 1  £,  flated  (rJ,  theoreticaL 

0Ti9,  8P  rsy,  it  ri,  fully  trilled  r  witb  the  point  of  the 
tongue  advanced  to  the  gnmsi 

C  y  9,  flated  (,rX  ooc.  f  n6tr& 

alveolar  unflapped  {j\  see  (r.),  possibly  tbe  "eoft"  tp  r  in 
amar,  arado,  breve. 

C  vi  3,  Parisian  Pans,  uvular  r,  art  lO  (3X  reeembling  (grh). 

C  V  3,  flated  (r),  common  aa  a  o  final  r  in  the  pause,  and  then 
greatly  resembling  a  faint  (krh). 

C  vi  2,  labialized  uvular  (r),  regular  in  Horthumberland. 

uutrilled  uvular  (r),  heard  faintly  between  vowels  in  Kortb- 
umberland,  in  very,  merry  (vaV.t,  maV.i),  almoet  (v*a», 
m'a/X  like  rr  vat,  mai. 

C  vi  7,  reverted  or  cerebral  r,  the  underpart  of  the  point  of 
the  tongue  brought  near  the  palate,  and,  according  to  E.'s 
observations,  allowed  to  flap,  but  constantly  asserted  to 
be  unflapped,  aee  (R.).  Common  in  modem  Indian,  not 
in  BH,  and  found  in  Korwav  and  Sweden.^  The  charac- 
teristic of  sooth  of  Enfflana  dialectal  speech,  and  parent 
of  received  b  r  and  the  vocal  degeneration  of  r,  art  7 
viL    By  aome  considered  aa  greatly  retracted  (r,). 

C  iv  7,  unflapped  variety  of  (r),  supposed  to  prevail  for  (r), 
which  aee. 

art.  7  Vii,  fully  degenerated  vocal  {r\  which  ma^  Co  followed 
permiiiiively  by  a  triUed  or  flapped  (r),  forming  the  mur- 
mur diphthongs. 

^  ah  abj  «j,  fi  ^ab,  a,  q). 

B 1  e,  C  iii  9,  B  lesl,  hi^ng,  with  a  convex  tongue  forming 
a  central  strait,  the  sides  being  held  firmlv  by  the  palate 
and  toeth,  point  tense  and  unruffled,  with  many  uncon- 
scious varieties. 

8 1/«  C  iii  7,  B  ryuJif  tongue  retracted  in  respect  to  (s),  upper 
surface  rather  hollowed  than  convex,  see  (9h,  shj)  and  occ. 
lips  projected,  as  E  huiA  (hsah*). 

Ciii8,  (sh)  with  convex  tongue,  tip  somewhat  depressed, 


1  El  ilitdu  PkiUlogit :  L  DtM  faUaik  Sj^rodU,  p^  4. 


(HJ? 
Cah) 


(t) 


(tb) 


aecond  element  in  (t|e  tjahj),  Higb  O  $  initial  1)efolt  A  4 
aa  apielen,  cteheu,  where  (sh)  is  not  admiaaihliii 

C  iU  6,  PL  kof',  palatalized  .(a),  art  12. 

C  iii  9,  point  of  tongue  advanced  nearly  to  teeth.  LLB.  bean 
it  in  Tuscan  sharp  IT  lo  aio,  usually  taken  aa  (A*^)* 

advanced  (shj),  tongue  convex  and  nearer  the  palate.  LLB. 
bears  it  in  Tuscan  pace  (pa\ahe),  and  oonaidera  it  the  only 
proper  sound  of  rr  obefore  •  and  i,  wbieh  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  (,t,ah)  or  {M) ;  bat  an  Englishman'a  (1^)  ia  quite  in- 
telligible. 

AB.  ^  (Mod),  according  to  Lepaiaa  a  close  emphatic  <  or  (.a^), 

eee(K)and(rf.<,«). 
Irish  tiaelic  ci«to  (,kjif!)rie,)  treaanr^  •  of  tbe  same  aeries  aa 
(tj),  which  see.    [L&cky,  MS.  commnnication.] 

T.  (tt|thtj,,t,th^/.»T^ttJ). 

.     8  8  c,  C  i  8,  B  (00,  tip  of  tbe  tongue  far  behind  the  game, 
generated  by  reverted  (r),  with  wbieh  it  is  confused  by 
Indiana,  who  use  their  cerebral  ^^iox'R  (t,  d). 
(1j)      B  dkeBts(ljshj),  art  12,  not  to  be  confoonded  with  (k|),whicii 
eee> 
81</,  C  iii  10,  B  ikuk,  Icelandic  \,  MO  9,  ab  «1>,  point  of 
tongue  against  back  of  front  teeth,  bias  produfied  by  flatua 
escaping  between  tongue  and  teeth,  not  necessarily  be- 
tweeu  the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  as  Sw.  says. 
Ci6,  Hungarian  ty,  palatalized  (t),  art  12,  see  (dj). 
SStf,  Ci9,  F  tes,  usual  Continental  alveolar  /,  with  the 

tongue  against  gums,  rr  h,  found  in  aome  midland  and 
northern  b  dialecta  before  r  or  -er,  see  (,d). 
(th,)  C  iii  10,  8P  s  everywhere,  and  e  before  «,  t,  tos  aopo,  cteko 
eiut<s  lisped  (s),  tonffoe  against  gums,  and  henoe  a  retracted 
<th),  eee  (dh  X  LLBw  hears  it  in  rr  vido,  where  it  is  gener- 
ally assumed  to  be  (,t^s). 

▲B  W  (tead),  which  Lepniua  deacribea  aa  a  doae  emphatic 
(.,d»),  eee  (k). 

Ci  7,  reverted  or  cerebral  sir  %  with  underpart  of  the  point 
of  tbe  ton||;ue  against  the  palate,  common  in  aonth-weat  B 
in  connexion  witb  (r),  parent  of  received  b  {%). 

consonantal  diphthong  a  (Tfh),  beard  in  Wiltabire  in  con- 
nexion with  (r),  as  (IRT|)  rich. 

Irish  Gaelic  "broad"  post-aspirated  mute,  as  in  Irish  Gaelic 
al/,  td,  tA,  The  place  of  the  tip  of  the  toufl[ae  is  apparently 
unimportant,  bat  it  is  generally  assume!  to  be  aental  or 
interdentaL  The  essential  points  are  that  the  tongue  is 
laterally  expanded  and  alack,  while  the  back  is  raised, 
leaving  a  hollow  in  the  " front"  It  is  followed  by  a  alow 
flated  glide,  while  the  position  changea  to  that  of  tlio 
Towel,  resembling  a  greatly  predominating (th)  mixed  with 
(kh).  The  voice  is  not  put  on  till  the  vowel  position  is 
reached.  Thii  ia  constantly  used  for  (th)  by  Iriah  speakers 
of  English.    [Lecky,  MS.  communication.] 

Iriah  Gaelic  "  alender "  form  of  poat-aapirated  nnte,  as  in 
fcjK,  of  a  knuckle  ;  the  tongue  la  spreading  and  slack ;  the 
Ijart  neareet  to  the  palate  ia  about  an  inch  on  the  inner 
aide  of  the  tip,  being  more  towMda  the  back  than  in  the 
position  for  (a),  the  *'  front "  being  aleo  raised ;  the  tip  is 
not  turned  up  and  ita  position  is  unimportant  The  glide 
of  the  post-aspiration  sounds  like  a  predominating  (jh) 
mixed  with  (sj,  being  tighter  at  first  and  looser  afterwards 
than  the  b  (.«h).  [Lecky,  MS.  communication.] 
XT.  (a  tla»  «  fch  tiu,  tc^,  n). 

V  3,  T 15,  short  b  to  nnempbstie,  t  poulc,  rcplsced  by  (v) 
in  B ;  long  r  too.  Some  phouetista  make  the  £  long  (uu) 
to  be  alwaya  (itu)  or  {uu), 

art 7  vi,  where  (fi)  replaces  (w),  p  oie  (fia),  oui  (ui),  in  sot,  d(ngt, 
kc    LLB.  considers  that  (s,  ,d ),  Ac,  are  labialized,  art  1 2. 

V  4,  T 14,  B  fttU,  wood,  woman,  could,  "  wide  "  form  of  (nX 

V  16.  B.  hears  it  in  the  "  colloquial "  uae  of  e  awfwl,  fissi/re, 
nature,  fortune  (which  E.  does  not  understand),  but  say* 
also  that  it  is  (u)  with  a  raised  tongue,  and  hence =(u'}. 
8w.  hears  it  in  swu  wpp,  Sv.  and  8t  in  Norwegian  buska. 

art  7  ix,  grave  inchoant  diphthong,  possibly  Sw.'s  (u\v),  com- 
mon dudectally  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorlaud. 

midland  e  vowel  replacing  (e,  a).  E.  feels  it  to  be  near  (o^), 
or  to  be  a  "thickened"  (u) ;  Mr  Hallam,  to  whom  it  is 
native,  considera  it  to  have  the  tongue  intermediate  to  its 
TXMition  for  (o,  u),  and  the  closure  of  the  lijis  equal  to  that 
lor  (o),  but  made  ti-ith  flattened  lips.  In  Yorkshire, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmorland  it  is  replaced  by  (u),  with 


(0 
(T) 

(TJ) 
(t) 


W) 


(11) 


(fi*) 
(ilu) 

(«l) 


(u) 


which  most  received  speakers  confound  it 
VIS.    Sw.  heart  it  long  in  Nor? 


Norwegian  and  bivB  hi/s,  itt,  and 
says  it  is  not  far  from  p  lune,  but  see  (y).  8t*  conaideB 
it  intermediate  between  (u,  y). 


•  /Md.,  p.t2& 
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(▼) 


V.  (t,  a). 


S  5  sCiy  11,  s-ottl,  Toiced  (0,  eur  for  b,  y,  wt,  bopeleM  to  a, 
sp,  AK,  MO,  and  UangamzL  indUns  hm  (▼)  trith  lower 
lip  against  apper  toeth,  bat  the  dentality  is  not  prominent ; 

they  read  bn  iqf  in  this  fashion  when  not  following  a  con- 
sonant;  when  it  does,  it  reyerts  to  (1i)  rather  than  to  (w)^ 
as  (annsdaara),  not  (annswaara).  In  Bengali  both  ^  ^ 
are  called  (bX  which  may  be  compared  with  ap  (bh)  for  (b,T). 
a  tamed  e,  regarded  as  an  impofect  v,  without  the  last 
npstroke,  x,  after  a  rowel  reprosents  r  nasality,  art  11, 
fod  osed  also  for  that  of  pb  and  modem  Indian,  in  which 
the  iisaality  leema  mach  harsher,  written  like  Greek  if. 

W.  (w  wh,  %ff  iig,  'w). 
(w)      8  5  A»  C  iy  18,  b  we  (wii),  with  which  compare  7  rie  (yii),  oui 
(&i)  and  o  leie  (bhix) ;  possibly  ▲£  y. 

S 1  A,  C  iii  18,  B  toAey,  imich,  folUel,  icAalcL  as  distinct  tram, 
fo^jt  vitoh,  veal,  tcoil ;  the  distinction,  howeyer,  is  nearly 
obliterated  by  reoeiyed  speakerB»  who  nse  (w)  for  both  (w, 
wh),  which  is  like  saying  veal,  vale,  eile  for>eel«  yUl,  /lie ; 
yet  they  laoffh  at  the  Somersetshire  peasant  for  nsing 
initial  (y)  for  (f).  Some  consider  (wh)  to  be  (hw^  meaning 
(whwX  and  others  to  be  (hii). 

a  modifier  to  show  labialization,  art  12,  see  (kw). 

art  12,  symbol  of  LLB.*s  inmamed  palato-Ubialization,  by 

attempting  to  pronounce  (y)  at  the  same  time  as  a  preceding 

consonant,  as  f  lux,  n«(tt  which  on  this  hypotheeiB  are 

(,luni,  ,nwji),  and  not  Hyt  ^nyfj. 

n  indefinite  yowel  sound  approaching  to  (u)^  towards  which 


M 


(wrh) 


Cw)     fin 


(7) 


(Ji) 


(y) 


W 


B  (oo)  yaniihes,  art  6w 

(y  jU  Jv  y  t). 

Y  28,  T 16.  R  and  K  hear  this  In  7  tine.  Sw.  thinks  the  7 
sound  to  be  (i).  Sy.,  speaking  of  the  two  series  of  yowels 
(i  #  #h}  and  (y  <b  sBh),  says  wlwt  is  equiyalent  to  cloee  o  fl 
in  flber  s  (p),  the  lips  being  often  pressed  against  the  teeth ; 
open  a  fi  in  hittte  ae  (9^),  somewhat  more  open  than  (») ;  cloee 
o  0  in  schta  »  (ob)  ;  open  a  0  in  bteke  » (nh).  Sy.  also 
makes  r  m  in  lune  and  dk  y  in  lys  »  (i) ;  f  ««  in  peu  « 
(») ;  swD  9  in  fifr  B  (#h),  which  last  he  belieyea  to  ne  the 
yowel  nasalized  in  7  tfii.  Sw.  also  makes  DH  y  in  lyst  a  (y) 
and  F  <tt  in  TMuple  »  (ob) 

art  7  y,  F  huiie,  see  also  (tog). 

intermediate  between  Qr,  '),  frequent  in  west  Somenet  and 
Deyon,  where  it  repTaoes  the  reoeiyed  long  (uu)  and  the 
receiyed  diphthonff  (In). 

y  14.  B.  considers  that  B  (i,  t,  <  e)  when  unaccented  tend  to 
(y),  as  in  r<tara,  lim^t,  Satnt  Paul's,  captain,  th«re  is,  and 
regularly  unaccented  the.  Sw.  hears  it  as  occ  B  in  pretty. 
£.  has  not  obsenred  this  change. 

y  18.  B.  hears  it  lon^  in  American  sir.  Sw.*  says  "  the  only 
Russian  yowel  which  offers  any  special  difficulty  is  the 
u,  first  correctly  identified  by  B.  as  (t).**    Lepsius*  de- 


scribes it  as  haying  (u)-tongue  and  (i)-lipi,  which  would 
ffhre  ((s),  and  not  (T).  Sw.*  also  identifies  both  Korth 
Welsh  tt  and  ooc.  y,  as  in  swt,  ty,  with  (t),  replaced  by  {<) 


in  South  Wales. 

sound. 
Z.  (z  zh  zhj  ij,  ,z  .zh,  s). 
(z)       S  5  e,  C  iy  9,  B  seal,  buis,  not  in  sp  or  Indian, 
(rh)     S  5/„  C  iy  7,  B  diyinon,  7  >.     St*  says  the  B  and  7  sounds 

are  different,  the  f  bein^  more  dental, 
(zhj)   C  iy  8,  yoiced  (shj),  found  m  b  (^  »  djz^j). 
(ag)      C  iy  8,  PL  W,  yoiced  (ajl  palatalized  (z),  art  12. 
(«s)      C  iy  9,  rr  lo  selo,  according  to  LLR    Usually  oonceiyed  as 

(,d  z),  yoiced  (,s),  which  see. 
(^zh)    yoiced  (.shX  which  see,  heard  by  LLR  in  rr  re^o,  usually 

accepted  as  Cdzh),  for  whicn  the  Englishman's  (dj)  ia 

sufficiently  intelligible. 
(z)       ab  k  (ma).  Lepeius  considers  this  to  be  a  cloee  and  emphatic 

(dh)— that  is,  (.dh*),  see  (k)— but  that  in  some  placea  it  is 

incorrectly  pronoanced  as  an  emphatic  (.z)  ana  in  others 

as  an  emphatic  (.,d)k 

NuiOttALS.     (S  g  gh  t  g  X  8>  S  *  *)• 
(Z)      "  '■         

(8) 


(«h) 

(») 
(9) 


Mm^a^tLi^       V6  b   b"  7  y  Zr  «>       1         )' 

JIaf&e  reverted  click  =»  (tJ),  see  ( Jh)  under  H,  Appleyard*s  q, 
AB  e  (6^)»  see  art  5  (4). 

."trffled  wheeze,  ••  differing  from  (A)  solely  by  a  rattle  of 

mucus. 
Hottentot  bilateral  palatal  click,  Boyce's  qc  =  (t)^,  see  (th). 
Eaffre  dental  click,  Appleyard's  c  =  (jt$),  see  (^). 


1  «*  Rnniaa  Pronooelatloii.'*  fn  Trafu.  PkOoL  Soe.,  18rr-79,  p.  544. 
>  "Die  Axmbiactaen  Bpnchlsute  nod  ScJa^iMhe*  y/'  la  Tnuu.  BniU  Acad. 
BeLt  18C1,  p.  150. 
9  "  ^oken  north  Welsh,"  ia  Tmiu.  PkiM,  Soe.,  1682-84.        4  IbUL,  p.  48. 


(jO       Kaffre  unilateral  palatal  click,  Appleyard's  a  m  {\^9X\  B  didi 

ta  start  a  horse,  see  (th)  and  (l«h). 
(8)       Waco  (Korth- American  Indian)  ffuttural  click  »  ( Kt),  see  (th). 
C)        modifier,  meaning  properly  "wiUi  raised  tongue,*'  used  ludy, 


palate,  art  4.  as  in  a  parrot's  pum  (p*«^ 
(•)        modifier,  meaning  "with  projecting  lipa,"  compare  (pvs, 
pH«»s,  p*«*s)y  ani  Deyon  Wji*),  art  7  iii 

Ponrre.    (,  ;f  :.•'*"  ,), 

(,)        clear  glottid,  art  5(1). 

check  fflottid,  ab  hamza,  art  6  (8). 
suddemystop,  or  absence  of  rocoH  in  the  pause,  ss(:8vra«*wak!)^ 
not  (:s«raa*wak'> 

(:)  (1)  after  a  yowel  shows  that  the  syllable  has  a  secondsrr 
stress,  as  (noimiuM'shsn)  nomination  :  (2)  before  a  whob 
word  indicates  the  seoondaiy  emphasis  usually  shown  hj 
a  capital,  as  (daaI,  :pAAl)  pall,  Paul. 

(.)  before  a  letter  ahows  that  it  is  especiaUy  strongly  uttered, 
emphasis  on  a  single  element,  as  (theet,  luet,  h8B.t)  ;^t,  hat, 
hai,  as  distinct  from  **at,  hot,  had,"  see  (k). 

(')  (1)  after  a  yowel  shows  that  the  syllable  containing  it  has 
the  principal  stress ;  (2)  prefixed  to  a  word  shows  it  to  be 
emphatic,  a  substitute  for  italics,  as  (*wil)i  kern  ?  wtl  'hii 
kemf)  will  he  come  ?  will  he  come  t  art  11 

O  (2)  before  (h),  see  ('h)  under  H,  crude  yolce;  (2)  before  voiced 
letters,  rendering  the  yoice  syllabically  prominent,  see  (*! 
'm  'n),  Jkc ;  (8)  more  laxly  used  in  (y,  w)  for  indefinite 
yowels  near(i,  u);  (4)  after  sonants,  yoiced  recoil,  as  (ded*) 
dead,  art  8. 

(*)  (l)abbreyutionforr<h)  flatus,  which  see  under  H ;  (2)  before 
yoiced  letters  indicatea  whisper,  art  4 ;  (3)  after  mutes, 
flated  recoil,  as  (det*)  debt,  not  written  anle«  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  it 

(")      before  yoiced  letters,  reducea  them  to  flated,  as  ("  ii),  art  4. 

[J        after  a^  yowel  or  consonant  nasaliiwd  by  partial  opening  of 
in  Gaelic,  south  o,  oca  American. 


i5 


AOCEHTB.      ("  ,^\^  J. 

0        (1)  mark  of  diphthongization,  placed  oyer  or  after  stressed 
element,  art  7 ;  (2T  after  (a)  and  not  oyer  it,  as  (a'ii  dis- 
tinct from  (41),  mark  of  nnanalysed  diphthong,  art  7. 
'O       in  place  of  Q>  mark  of  alnrred  diphthonfls,  art  7. 

(1)  after  a  letter  ahows  retraction,  as  (d^  dh,),  Ac ;  (2)  {J 
more  retraction. 

O  (1)  oyer  or  after  a  yowel  denotes  medial  length,  often  united 
with  diphthongal  0  forming  a  circumflex,  as  {ii,  e^i) ;  (2) 
after  a  consonant  shows  that  it  is  held,  the  position  beins 
maintained  throuffhout  even  when  mute,  as  (det**) ;  used 
for  the  north  of  Ejigland  definite  article  (tman)  the  man, 
distinotiy  different  from  (tman,  tsman,  stman).  (J  pre- 
fixed to  a  letter  means  "with  tongue  advanced  towards 
the  teeth,'*  see  (jt  ,d  ^) ;  (8,  4)  (  ^,J  more  advanced,  ss 
(t)  tongue  point  some  way  behina  gums,  (,t)  tongue  point 
on  gums,  (^^t)  tongue  point  on  teeth,  (,^t)  tongue  point  on 
upper  Up. 

Sioire.     (til  +  ))i> 

(t)       abridgment  of  (^),  which  see  under  H. 

(i)  mark  of  trill  or  flap,  used  in  transliterating  R  and  Sw., 
thua  their  equivalent  of  (r^j)  s  (r). 

(l)        symbol  of  inspiration,  art  2  (2). 

(+)  symbol  of  glide  or  speech -sound  with  changing  position, 
when  simple  iuxtapoaition  is  insufficient,  arts.  1, 8. 

(;)  the  second  half  of  a  parenthesis  0)  cut  at  the  height  of  a 
non-ascending  letter,  symbol  of  ''break," showing  tluit  there 
is  no  glide  between  the  letters  juztapoeed.  Thus  (s+ii) 
is  usually  written  (sii),  but  (s;u)  are  the  two  letters  and 
their  sounds  (s,ii)  without  any  glide^  of  great  use  in  theo- 
retical discussions. 

0)  the  second  half  of  a  parenthesis  placed  between  two  letters 
shows  that,  though  they  belong  to  different  words,  they 
run  on  with  a  glide  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  word, 
very  convenient  in  dialect  writing,  as  (oor;d)B'mvu)  old 
woman,  usually  written  ole  dumtnan  by  dialect  writers ; 
here  0  shows  th»t  (1)  is  held,  but  (;)  marks  that  it  does 
not  run  on  io  the  (d),  which,  however,  is  shown  by  Q)  to 
belong  to  the  same  word  with  (IX  but  to  run  on  to  (x)  in 
the  next  word. 

(l)  is  [  cut  at  the  height  of  a  non-ascending  letter  and  shows 
that  the  letter  it  precedes  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  speech, 
aa  (:mkdh/iidh,)  Madrid. 

There  are  many  more  palaeotyiie  letters  and  signs,  here  omitted 

for  brevity,  but  found  necessary  for  phonetical  discussions. 
^1.  Prwikal  AlphabeU.'-'th^  above  alphabetical  list  comprise 
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24S  tymbolt,  made  up  of  192  eloments,  14  roirol  diphthongs,  4 
conaonant  diphtiLongB,  19  modifiers,  and  11  other  signs.  It  has 
been  reduced  to  the  smalleat  possible  number  suitable  for  ffiTing  a 
notion  of  the  kind  of  avinbolizatiov  required  for  uniTcrsai  alpha- 
\feU.  The  list  from  which  it  was  extracted  contained  douMe  the 
number  and  was  still  incomplete,  eren  so  far  as  the  writer's  in- 
vestigations had  extended.  A  universal  alphabet  would  probablj 
require  a  thousand  cases  to  be  provided  for.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  even  the  inventors  to  use  such  an  alphabet,  and  absurd  to  present 
it  for  practical  use.  Inventors  have  thorcforo  had  recourse  to  radieai 
signs  symbolizing  what  they  consider  the  principal  relations  and 
modifiers  of  these  radicals.  Some,  as  BrilcKe,  ^lerkel,  Bell,  and 
Sweet,  use  entirely  new  characters,  of  which  Bell's  and  Sweet's  are 
intended  by  thoir  shape  to  recall  the  positions  of  the  organs  of 
Npeech  in  uttering  the  sounds  represented.  But  these  writers  are 
not  agreed  either  as  to  the  shape  or  yaluo  of  the  radicala  themselves. 
The  modifiers  are  very  various,  and  when  more  than  one  modifier  is 
required  the  characters  become  too  complicated  for  the  eve  and  hand 
to  deal  with  them  rapidly.  Universal  writing  is  still  a  philosopher's 
stone,  though  much  has  been  learned  in  its  pursuit  Palaeotype  is 
of  course  a  mere  typographical  makeshift 

Fortunately  writing  long  preceded  phonetic  knowledge.  The 
number  of  distinct  sounds  in  any  one  language  seldom  exceeds  fifty, 
and  practically  fewer  still  are  needed,  for  a  native  needs  only  a 
broad  hint  of  the  sound  to  reproduce  it  The  signs  for  English  in 
art.  1  are  rather  superabundant  than  deficient,  and  the  small  ad- 
ditions of  foreign  signs  suffice  for  French,  German,  and  Italian 
]>racticjlly,  though  very  deficient  scientifically.  In  fact  the  modes 
of  combining  sounds  in  those  three  languages  and  English  are  so 
different  that  the  alphabet  has  to  Im  differently  conceived  for  each. 
This  is  the  final  breakdown  of  universal  writing.  An  English, 
(tcrman,  French,  and  Italian  reader,  each  requires  an  alphabet 
founded  on  his  own  linguistic  habits,  and  very  insufficiently  com- 
prehends any  other.  But  even  a  vongh  appreciation  for  linguistic 
purposes  is  better  than  the  thoroughly  false  ap]|>reciations  now 
cun-ent  To  obtain  a  scientific  foundation  for  erecting  an  alpliabet 
of  any  language  which  shall  have  scientific  value,  five  stages  are 
noede<l  i—il)  tne  perfect  acr^uisition  of  a  series  of  words  containing 
every  sound  used ;  (2)  varution  of  each  word  by  involving  its 
sounds  in  different  combinations  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  gliding 
juxtaposition  ;  (3)  the  perfect  acquisition  of  short  sentences  of 
different  characters  to  understand  the  effects  of  construction  and 
emotion ;  (4)  the  study  of  unrestrained  conversation  between 
natives  from  the  phonetic  point  of  view  ;  (5)  frequent  writing  from 
the  dictation  of  natives  and  teaching  others  to  read  by  the  signs 
adopted  after  the  first  four  stages  are  passed.  How  fu  the  charac- 
ters should  indicate  the  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  another 
]ioint  which  need  not  oe  considered  at  first  <^Qd  can  only  be  ac- 
complished with  extreme  rough noas  even  at  last.  Thus  Bell's  capi- 
tally conceived  and  executed  "visible  speech"  requires  much  ex- 
planation to  be  intelligible  and  after  all  tells  but  little.  Any  signs 
easy  to  write  and  distinct  to  read  without  wearying  the  eye  will 
suffice,  provided  each  be  fiirnished  with  a  full  explanation  (much 
longer  and  more  explicit  than  tlie  greatly  condensed  explanations 
of  art  20)  not  onlv  of  its  separate  but  its  combined  power,  and 
the  requisite  knowledge  for  furnishing  these  cannot  be  obtained 
without  much  and  long-continued  labour.  Mr  Sweet's  studies  of 
Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Portuguese,  and  North  Welsh  pronuncia- 
tion are  models  in  their  way,  especially  the  last,  but  suffer  from 
extreme  conciseness. 

The  use  of  such  phonetic  studies  is  principally  philological,  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  precision  sufficing  for  all  tne  purposes  of 
ordinary  life,— understanding  si^eech  and  sneaking  intelligibly, 
>7riting  speech  from  dictation  and  reading  wliat  is  written.  Our 
Kciontific  knowledge  of  speech-sounds  has  really  only  just  com- 
menced, and  is  therefore  extremely  incomplete  and  confined  to  very 
few  people.  But  what  has  as  yet  been  Icanied  is  of  great  practical 
value  in  the  reduction  of  unwritten  dialects  and  languages  to  writ- 
ing, in  exhibiting  the  actual  speaking  habits  of  existent  written 
tongues,  in  divining  the  intention  of  systems  of  writing  emjiloyed 
in  extinct  languages,  and  hence  in  historically  tracing  the  cogna- 
tion and  filiation  or  one  language  to  another  and  the  successive  forms 
assumed  in  the  gratlual  development  of  a  single  form  of  speech. 
Those  great  applications  of  the  study  of  speech-sounds,  as  well  as 
the  practical  introduction  of  systems  of  spelling  easier  to  read  and 
write  than  those  now  found  in  most  of  Europe  (including  European 
America)  and  Asia,  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  which  only 
aims  at  showing  in  extrem^^  condensed  terms  the  foundations  of 
the  theory  of  their  combinations  and  some  of  their  most  important 
aud  best  known  forms. 

BMieeraphf.—Bnl^ntA  la  s  Hat  of  the  principal  works  on  the  sal^eot  sinee 
1844  liielasI\-«.  in  alphabcticsl  order  of  the  writers.  E.  fiehnkii,  J#aekaii<j»  o/ 
tfi*  HumoM  yoiee.  M  ed.,  18S2 :  BrhnVe  and  Brown,  Fotot,  Song,  and  SjmA 
(n—  Brown) ;  A.  Graham  Bell,  "  Vowel  Theories,"  in  Amtr.  Jour.  o/Otolen,  JuIt 
1879 :  A.  Melville  Bell,  K(<lM#  S/mmA,  4to,  1867 ;  Id.,  SouniUand  thsir  JMoHoma, 
Am.  4to,  1881 ;  Prini>e  Lu  h.  Bonaparte,  "  Yowela  and  Conaonants,"  In  Ellis's 
Fnrij/EitallA  ProH¥»cleU{on ;  Id.,  "Portugneae  Simple  8oanda,'*in  Trana.  FhUoL 
5oc.,  1880-81;  Id.,  "Simple  Bounds  of  all  living  Sclavonic  Languages,"  ibid,; 


Lennox  Brown  and  Smll  Behake,  yoU§,  Aasff,  and  5jMMft,  188S  (with  pboio- 
grapha  of  living  vocal  chords);  Bmst  firfleke,  OrundtiM  dtr  J^Jkyafotofla  «nd 
SMtUmatik  d$r  Spraektautt,  1st  ed.  18M,  9d  ed.  1878 :  Id.,  JTrae  llHkodt  drr 
fkonttUeJun  Trantcripilon.  1868;  Johann  Czarmak,  ^  Phraiologiache  Unter- 
anohnngen  mit  Qarcla'a  Kehlkopbpicgel,'  la  VUnna  Joad.  ilath.-n^,  toL 
xxlx.,  1858;  Id.,  **8plrltaa  Aaper  nud  Lenia,  FlUateratimme,  Kehlkopflaute,* 
ibid.,  VOL  in.,  part  v.;  F.  a  Donders,  J)$  PkT/tMogit  dtr  BpraaHlanLnk,  18(70 : 
Alexander  J.  Ellia,  Mj*abtt  </  Naturt,  1844-46 :  Id.,  £amntlaU  tf  l^on^tie*^ 
1848  (printed  In  phonotypy) ;  Id.,  Ttwkti't  Cuidt  to  Ott  Rtadtag  Jt</brm  Oatro- 
dtiolng  "glUlea"X  18^ :  U., "  Palaeotype,"  hi  Trana.  PkiM.  Am.,  1867;  ld.,BaHw 
KwffiUk  Pronuneiation,  parte  1.  and  il  1800,  part  IlL  1871,  juart  Iv.  1874  In 
progreaa ;  Id.,  "  Aooent  and  Emphaala,"  In  Trant.  PkUci.  Soc.^  1878 ;  Id.,  Pronnii- 
elafloa  Jbr  Singtn.  1877  ;  Id..  UpMck  in  Sos^,  1877 ;  W.  R.  Evana,  "  Phonetic 
OutUnea,"  in  SpaUlng  ExptrlmtnUr^  1884,  vol.  U. ;  Swing  (sea  Jenkln);  & 
S.  Haldoman,  Jntdyttc  Orthography.  Trevelyan  priae  eaaay,  1800  ;  B.  Hair. 
"  Doubtful  or  Intermediate  Artlcniatlona,"  In  Jovr.  AnthrouoL  JnaL,  February 
1886;  H.  Helmholts,  Tontmn/lndnngtn^  let  ed.  1808,  4th  ed.  1877,  2d  ed. 
of  A.  J.  Ellla'a  tranalatlon,  "  Vowel  Theory,"  1886 ;  Fleeming  Jenkln  and  J.  A. 
Ewlns,  "  Harmonlo  Analyida  of  certain  Vowel  Souuda,"  in  Traaa  R.  See.  £kfi«., 
1870,  voL  xxvlil.;  Ch.  Jorot,  Dn  C  dans  U$  Inngutt  Bomannt  1874;  J.  P.  N. 
Land,  UiUpraak  en  ^'lUng^  1870 ;  R.  O.  Latliam,  BngltA  iMagnagt,  4th  ed. 
1866,  voL  U.  part  ill.,  "Phonoaia";  Jamea  Let-ky,  "  Irlah  Gaelic  Sounda,"  in 
Proc  PktloL  Soc,  June  1884  and  May  1886;  R.  Lepalua,  **  Cnilneaiache  nnd 
Tlbetlache  Lautverh&ltniaaa  '  in  Trana.  CaHin  dead.  Sci.,  1860;  Id..  "Die 
Arabiaohon  Spravbbiuta  nnd  BcUviachea  y.'  ibid.,  1861 ;  Id.,  Staadard  Alphmbet, 
1603 :  J.  A.  Lundell,  "  Dot  Svonaka  Laiidamilaaiabot,"  1870,  iwil  of  J^yr  r  j 
Bldrag  till  KSnnadom  om  da  Srtudax  Laadsrudleu,  1678,  Stockholm  ;  C  /-. 
llorkel,  Anikropophonik,  1867  ;  Id.,  Fnnetiontn  das  wanKhlidian  Seklvud-  «  -/ 
Kakl-Kopfia.  1802 ;  Id.,  FhvtiologU  dar  manachllchan  ii>pracha  (LalotikX  I860 ;  1 . 
Miehaelia,  S-Lanta,  1803 ;  F.  Max  MttUer,  Ungnagn  ofSaat^  War  in  Kaat,  and 
Ulationarg  Alpkalal,  1856  ;  Janioa  A.  H.  Murray,  Dialtct  qfSovtiam  CoHnti4a  of 
Scotland,  1873:  U.  Nicol,  '•  Diphthong  a«,"in  Trana.  PhiloL  Soe.,  1877-79; 
Id.,  "Old  Pnnrh  LabUt  Yowela,"  ihtd.,  1873-74 ;  V.  H.  Praece  and  AuraatnM 
Btroh  (atudica  on  aconaticaX  "On  the  Syntlietie  Examination  of  Vowel 
BonmU,"  in  Proe.  R.  Soc.,  Z7th  February  1870,  vol.  xxvlii.;  H.  B.  Rumpelt,  Do* 
aatdrUcka  Sjiatrm  dar  Spncklauta,  1800 ;  Madame  E.  Boiler,  Altaa  nnd  Hanaa  ubar 


dla  Auabildung daa  Oaaangorganat,  1861,  tranalated  in  1871  in  America  aa  Tka  Voica 

-  :  Id.  -   "  - 

I,   OmndfOga  dar  , 
•.,  a>  «u  od.  of  preceding,  pp.  xv.  . 

graphy  Uie  author  refers  to  167  worka  of  eighty-eight  autliora) ;  Johann  Storm. 
Kngllaa'      ' ~.     .  . 


Tka  Voica  in  Spaaking,  tranalated  by  Dr  W.  H.  Fume  aa,  1875 ; 
isuwara  sievera,  OmndfOga  dar  Lautjdiyaiologta,  1870;  Id.,  Omndmiga  dar 
Pkonatik,  as  2d  od.  of  preceding,  pp.  xv.  and  234,  Sd  ed.  1885  ^n  hl«  biblio- 


Hngliaoka  PkiMogia :  I.  Dia  labenda  Snraeka;  btroh  (aee  Preece);  Carl  J. 
Bnmlovall,  "  Oui  Phonetika  Bokat&fver,'^  in  Trana.  Swadiak  Aead.  Set.,  1866,  vut. 
i.;  Henry  Sweet,  "  Daniah  Pmnnnciation,"  in  Trana.  Pkilel.  Soe.,  1873-74 ;  Id., 
"Hiatory  of  Bngliah  Sounda,"  ibid.;  Id.,  Handbook  ^  Pkonatica,  1877;  Id, 
"  Sounda  and  Forma  of  Spoken  Swediah,"  In  rratia.  PkUol.  Soe.,  1877-79 ;  Id., 
"Rumian  Pronunciation,^  ibid.-.  Id.,  "Bound  NoUtion,"  ibid.,  1880-81  (with 
correctiona  of  the  Handbook);  Id.,  ** Spoken  Fortugueae,"  ibtd.,  1882-84;  Id.. 
"Spoken  North  Welah,"  ibid.;  F.  Techmer,  " Naturwiaacnachaitlicbe  Analyac 
nnd  Syntheae  der  bOrbaren  Bprache,"  in  Jntarnat.  Zaitack.  /.  allg.  SproAwiaan- 
acke^/l,  Tol.  i.:  W.  D.  Whitney,. "On  Lepaina'a  Stondard  Alphabet,"  in  Jour. 
im.  OrianL  5oe.,  vol.  vlii.;  Id.,  "On  Bell's  Yialble  Speech,"  In  OrUnt.  and 
Ltngula.  Stndiaa,  1870;  Id..  "How  ahalJ  we  SpeUT"  <6fdL;  Id.,  "Engliah  Pro- 
nunciation." (bid.;  Id.,  "  Relation  of  Vowel  and  Cionaonant,"  ibid.;  Id.,  "Accent 
in  Sanacrlt,"  Ibid,;  J,  Winteler,  Die  JTertiuer  Unndart;  O.  Wolf,  Snraeki  nnd 
Okr.  •  (A.  J.  B.) 

SPEKE,  John  Canning  (1827-1864),  an  eminent 
African  explorer,  who  was  the  first  European  to  cross 
Central  Africa  from  north  to  south  and  to  determine  the 
existence  and  ])08ition  of  the  great  water  baain  from  which 
the  Nile  proi>er  issues  full  formed.  He  was  born  on  4  th 
May  1827  at  Jordans  near  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire. 
Entering  the  Indian  army  in  1844,  he  served  in  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  division  in  the  Punjab  campaigns,  and  gradu- 
ally acquired  no  small  repute  both  as  a  military  officer 
and  as  a  sportsman  and  naturalist.  When  on  furlough 
Captain  Speke  often  advanced  into  unexplored  portions 
of  the  Himalayas,  and  even  crossed  the  frontier  into  Tibet ; 
but  his  attention  was  at  an  early  date  turned  to  the  great 
problems  not  of  Asiatic  but  of  African  geography,  and  in 
18S4  he  commenced  his  brief  and  brilliant  African  career 
by  an  expedition  along  with  Captain  Burton  into  Somali 
land,  the  incidents  of  which  are  narrated  in  Wkat  led  io 
the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  (London,  1864  J.  It 
was  along  with  the  same  explorer  that  the  expedition  of 
1857-59  was  undertaken,  in  the  course  of  which  Captain 
Speke,  leaving  Captain  Burton,  unfortunately  invalided, 
at  Kazd,  struck  northwards  and  reached  the  shores  of 
Lake  Victoria  Nyassa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  nullah, 
which  he  named  Jordans  after  his  birthplace.  Convinced 
though  he  was  that  this  lake  belonged  to  the  Nile  system, 
he  had  no  absolute  proof  to  offer  to  the  scepticism  of  his 
fellow-traveller  and  many  stay-at-home  geographers,  until 
in  186S  he  returned  from  another  expedition  along  with 
Captain  James  Augustus  Qrant,  in  which  he  strudc  the 
Nile  at  its  exit  from  the  lake,  and  proved  its  identity  with 
the  river  of  Egypt  by  following  it  most  of  the  way  down. 
Captain  Speke  was  expected  to  hold  a  public  discassion 
with  Captain  Burton  as  to  certain  disputed  points  in  the 
history  of  his  discoveries  at  the  British  Association  in 
Bath  (18^64) ;  hvi,\  pq  th§  very  morning  (16th  September) 
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fixed  for  the  tournament  lie  was  killed  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  his  own  gun  as  he  was  crossing  a  fence  while 
out  shooting. 

See  Speke,  Journal  <^th»  Diaeavery  of  the  Source  o/the  NiUf  2  toIs., 
1863 ;  J.  A.  Grant,  A  Walk  aeroas  Africa^  1864. 

SPENCER,  John  Chables  Spencer,  thibd  Earl  (1782- 
1845),  better  known  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Althorp, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted,  through  his  father's 
official  position  in  the  ministries  of  Pitt  and  Grenville, 
with  both  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  to  be  the  confidential  ally, 
through  his  own  sound  judgment  and  political  honesty, 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  immediately  before  and 
after  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  His  father,  the  second 
earl,  was  well  versed  in  books.  His  mother,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Lucan,  was  conspicuous  in  London 
society  for  her  gaiety  and  brightness.  Their  eldest  son, 
John  Charles,  was  born  at  Spencer  House,  London,  on 
30th  May  1782,  and  sent  to  Harrow  for  his  education 
when  less  than  eight  years  old.  At  school  he  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  sports  and  for  a  shyness  which 
accompanied  him  throughout  life,  but  fortunately  did  not 
prevent  him  whilst  at  Harrow  from  forming  two  or  three 
acquaintances  which  proved  useful  in  parliamentary  life. 
In  January  1800  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  for  some  time  applied  himseU 
energetically  to  mathematical  studies;  but  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life  at  college  he  surrendered  himself  a  captive 
to  the  pleasures  of  hunting  and  racing.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  June  1802,  he 
sot  out  on  a  Continental  tour,  which  was  cut  short,  after 
he  had  passed  some  months  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  by 
the  renewal  of  war.  Through  the  influence  of  Pitt's 
Grovemment  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borou^ 
of  Okehampton  in  Devonshire  in  April  1804,  and,  although 
he  vacated  his  seat  in  February  1806  to  contest  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambri4ge  against  Lord  Henry  Petty  and  Lord 
Palmerston  (when  he  was  hopelessly  beaten),  he  was  re- 
elected in  the  same  month  for  Okehampton,  and  rewarded 
with  the  emoluments  of  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  At  the 
general  election  in  November  1806  the  freeholders  of 
Nortliamptonshire  selected  him  as  their  representative, 
and  he  continued  to  sit  for  the  county  until  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage.  His  tastes  were  then,  as  ever,  for  country 
life,  but  his  indignation  at  the  duke  of  York's  conduct  at 
the  Horse  Guards  led  him  to  move  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1809  for  the  duke's  removal  from 
his  post.  For  the  next  few  years  after  this  speech  Lord 
Althor})  occasionally  spoke  in  debate  and  always  on  the 
Gide  of  Liberalism,  but  from  1813  to  1818  he  rarely 
entered  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons.  .His  absence 
vas  partly  due  to  a  feeling  that  it  was  hopeless  to  struggle 
against  the  will  of  the  Tory  ministry,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  his  marriage  on  14th  April  1814  to  Esther,  only 
daughter  of  Richard  Acklom  of  Wiseton  Hall,  Netting- 
liamshire.  In  1819,  on  his  return  to  political  life  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  for  many  years  after  that  date, 
he  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Uie  House  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  more  efiicient  bankruptcy  court,  and  of 
expediting  the  recovery  of  small  debts ;  and,  although  his 
name  is  not  associated  with  the  attainment  of  either  of 
these  objects,  he  saw  both  accomplished  before  1825. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  TV.  the 
AVhigs  lost  their  legitimate  influence  in  the  state  from 
their  want  of  cohesion,  but  this  defect  was  soon  remedied 
when  Lord  Althorp  was  chosen  their  leader  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  his  capacity  for  the  position  was  proved  by 
experience.  When  Lord  Grey's  administration  was  formed 
ct  the  close  of  1830  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer 
combined  with  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  natunulv  entrusted  to  Lord  Althorp,  and  to  him  mpre 


than  to  any  other  man,  with  the  ezceptioa  of  the  prime 
minister  and  the  lord  chancellor,  may  be  attributed  the 
success  of  the  Government  measures.  The  budget,  it  is 
true,  was  a  failur^  but  this  misfortune  was  soon  forgotten 
in  the  struggles  over  the  Reform  BilL  The  consideration 
of  the  preliminaries  of  this  measure  was  assigned  to  four 
ministers,  two  in  the  cabinet  and  two  outside  that  body ; 
but  their  proposals  were,  after  careful  examination,  ap- 
proved or  rejected  by  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  before 
they  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  cabinet.  When 
the  Bill  was  ready  for  introduction  to  the  House  of 
Commons  its  principles  were  expounded  by  Lord  John 
Russell;  but  from  tiie  commencement  of  the  protracted 
discussion  over  its  details  he  had  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Althorp,  and  after  some  weeks  of  incessant  toil,  which  the 
physique  of  Lord  John  Russell  could  not  sustain  any  longer, 
the  whole  responsibility  was  cast  on  Lord  Althorp.  To 
combat  the  objections  of  three  such  pertinacious  oppo- 
nents as  Croker,  Sugden,  and  Wetherell  required  both  skill 
and  courage,  and  in  Lord  Althorp  tkese  qualities  were 
found.  He  was  constantly  on  his  legs,  and  on  one  evening 
he  made  as  many  as  twenty  speeches!  The  Reform  Bill 
was  carried  at  last,  and  popular  instinct  was  right  in 
assigning  to  the  leader  of  the  House  a  credit  only  second 
to  that  earned  by  Lord  John  Russell.  After  the  dissolution 
the  Whigs  returned  to  power  with  augmented  numbers ; 
but  differences  soon  showed  themselves  among  both  leaders 
and  followers,  and  their  majority  crumbled  away.  Their 
position  was  strengthened  for  a  time  by  triumphantly 
carrjring  a  new  poor  law  Bill ;  and  even  th^ir  keenest  critics 
would  now  allow  that,  had  the  Whig  propositions  on  tithes 
and  church-rates  been  carried  into  effect,  many  years  of 
passionate  controversy  would  have  been  spared.  The 
ministry  of  Lord  Grey  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  diffi- 
culties over  an  Irish  coercion  Bill,  in  which  CConnell 
thought  that  he  had  been  unfairly  treated.  Although  Lord 
Melbourne  became  premier  (14th  July  1834),  the  fortunes 
of  the  ministry  rested  on  Lord  Althorp's  presence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  death  of  Lord  Spencer  on  10th 
November  1834  called  his  son  to  the  Upper  House,  and 
William  IV.  took  advantage  of  this  event  to  summon  a 
Tory  cabinet  to  his  side.  The  new  Lord  Spencer  abandoned 
the  cares  of  office  and  returned  to  country  life  with  un- 
alloyed delight.  Often  as  he  was  urged  by  his  political 
friends  to  come  to  their  assistance,  he  rarely  quitted  the 
peaceful  pleasures  which  he  loved.  He  died  at  Wiseton 
on  1st  October  1845.  The  Whigs  required,  to  carry  the 
Reform  Bill,  a  leader  of  unstained  character,  one  to  whom 
party  spirit  could  not  attach  the  suspicion  of  greed  of  office, 
and  against  Lord  Althorp  malevolence  was  powerless.  No 
stronger  proof  of  his  pre-eminence  could  be  given  than  the 
oft-quoted  saying  of  Lord  Hardinge  that  one  of  Croker's 
ablest  speeches  was  demolished  by  the  simple  statement  of 
Lord  Althorp  that  he  had  collected  some  figures  which 
entirely  refuted  it,  but  had  lost  them.  The  trust  which 
the  House  put  in  him  then  was  never  wanting 

SPENER,  Phujpp  Jakob  (1635-1706),  "the  father  of 
Pietism,"  was  bom  13th  January  1635,  at  Rappoltsweiler 
in  Upper  Alsace.  He  received  his  earliest  education  from 
his  subsequent  brother-in-law,  Joachim  StoU,  chapLaia  to 
the  count  of  Rappoltstein,  whose  wife  was  Spener's  god- 
mother. After  a  brief  stay  in  the  grammar-school  of  CoLmar 
he  entered  the  university  of  Strasburg  in  1661  as  a  student 
of  theology, — living  there  with  an  uncle,  and  holding  quite 
aloof  from  the  student-life  of  the  place.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  philology,  history,  and  philosophy,  and  won  his 
degree  of  master  (1663)  by  a  disputation  against  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hobbes.  He  then  became  private  tutor  to  the 
princes  Christian  and  Charles  of  the  Palatinate,  and  lectured 
in  the  university  on  philology  and  history.     From  1669  to. 
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1662  he  visited  the  onivenities  of  Basel,  Tiibingen,  and 
Geneya,  and  commenced  the  study  of  heraldry,  whidi  he 
pursued  throughout  his  life.  In  Geneva  especially  his 
religious  views  and  tendencies  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  his  subsequent  Pietism.  He  returned  to  Strasburg  in 
1663,  where  he  was  appointed  preacher  without  pastoral 
duties,  with  the  right  of  holding  lectures  in  the  university. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  become  the  chief 
pastor  in  the  Lutheran  church  at  Frankfort^n-the-Main. 
He  had  previously  married  a  lady  of  his  mother's  choice, 
who  made  him  an  excellent  wife  and  bore  him  eleven 
children.  Immediately  after  his  removal  to  FranHort  he 
commenced  that  line  of  pastoral  work  which  issued  in  the 
movement  called  Pixtism  (g.v.).  In  1686  he  accepted  the 
invitation  to  the  first  court  chaplaincy  at  Dresden.  But  the 
elector  John  George  III.,  at  whose  personal  desire  the  post 
had  been  offered  to  him,  was  soon  offended  at  the  fearless 
conscientiousness  with  which  his  chaplain  sought  to  dis- 
charge his  pastoral  duties ;  and  the  opposition  of  the  Saxon 
university  of  Leipsic  to  the  Pietistic  movement  and  to 
Spener  personally  served  to  render  the  chaplain  more  de- 
cidedly a  persona  ingrata  to  the  elector.  Spener  refused 
to  resign  his  post,  and  the  Saxon  Government  hesitated 
to  dismiss  him.  But  in  1691  the  Saxon  representative  at 
Berlin  induced  the  court  of  Brandenburg  to  offer  him  the 
rectorship  of  St  Nicolas  in  Berlin  with  the  title  of  "con- 
sistorialrath.''  In  Berlin  Spener  was  held  in  high  honour, 
though  the  tendencies  of  the  court  and  the  Government 
officials  were  rather  rationalistic  than  pietistic.  One  of 
the  most  important  works  of  this  period  of  his  life  was  the 
foundation  of  the  university  of  Halle  (1691),  which  he 
directed.  All  his  life  long  Spener  had  been  exposed  to 
the  incessant  attacks  and  abuse  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran 
theologians,  who  generally  charged  him  with  the  errors  in 
doctrine  and  extravagances  in  practice  of  followers  who 
had  borrowed  from  him  everything  rather  than  his  wisdom 
and  caution.  With  his  years  his  opponents  multiplied, 
and  the  movement  which  he  had  inaugurated  presented 
increasingly  matter  for  hostile  criticism.  In  1695  the 
theological  faculty  of  Wittenberg  formally  laid  to  his  charge 
264  errors,  and  only  his  death  (5th  February  1705)  released 
him  from  these  fierce  conflicts. 

Though  Spener  has  been  jnitly  called  *'  the  father  of  Pietism,** 
hardly  any  of  tho  errors  and  none  of  the  extraragances  of  the 
movement  can  be  ascribed  to  him  personally.  So  far  was  he  from 
sharing  them  that  Kitachl  maintAins  (ii  p.  163)  thct  "  he  was  him- 
self not  a  Pietist,"  as  he  did  not  adrocate  the  qoietisHc,  legalistic, 
and  semi-separatist  practices  of  Pietism,  though  they  were  more  or 
less  inrolved  in  the  positions  he  assumed  or  the  practicea  which  he 
encooraffed  or  eonniTed  at  The  only  two  pomta  on  which  he 
departea  from  the  orthodox  Lutheran  faith  of  his  day  were  the 
requirement  of  regeneration  as  the  nn§  qua  non  of  the  true  theo- 
logian,  and  the  expectation  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  the 
fall  of  Papacy  as  the  nrelude  of  the  triumph  of  the  church.  He 
did  not,  luce  the  later  Pietists,  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  conscious 
crisis  of  conversion,  nor  did  he  encourage  a  complete  breach  be- 
tween  the  Christian  and  the  secular  life. 

Spener  was  a  yolnminous  writer.  The  list  of  his  published 
worlca  comprises  7  vols,  folio,  6S  quarto,  7  octavo,  46  duodecimo ; 
and  in  one  year  he  had  answered  622  and  had  still  to  answer  800 
letters.  The  moat  important  of  his  works  for  their  bearing  on  his 
history  are  TktologiMsht  Btdnktri,  in  4  parU,  Halle,  1700-1702 ; 
LetsU  thMilogueht  .fiMf«nJt#n,  with  a  life  of  Spener  by  Canstein,  Halle, 
1711  ;  Coneilia  tt  Judicia  fheologiea  Latino  (posthumous),  Frank- 
fort,  1709. 

See  HonlMoh,  Pkillm  JaUb  Sptntr  %nd  wtiw  I0U  (Berlin.  18»,  9d  ed.  1853, 
M  erl.  1801);  Tholuck.  k  Henog.PUtt'c  Xnl^EncpklopadU  (M  ed..  voL  xlv.) : 
0«JH,  rrotrttantlaeht  DofwuUik  (Berlin,  1857) ;  Rlteehl,  OmbA.  in  PtHtmnnM,  li. 
K»r,  eg.  (Dnan,  188«) ;  sad  Baohaae,  Cnprung  end  Wtmn  dm  PUtUmu*  (Wise- 

SPENNYMOOR,  a  market  toxm  of  Durham,  England, 
is  situated  on  the  Ferryhill  and  Bishop  Auckland  branch  of 
the  North-Eastem  Railway,  3  J  miles  north-west  of  Ferry- 
hill  and  6  south  of  Durham  by  road.  Within  recent  years 
it  has  increased  with  great  rapidity  owing  to  the  production 
of  ooal  and  iron,  and  in  1865  it  was  formed  into  a  market 


town  under  a  local  board  of  health.  It  poeseflses  a  town* 
hall,  a  mechanics'  institute  and  reading  room,  and  two 
market  halls.  A  school  board  was  formed  in  1875.  The 
population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  (area  176  acres) 
in  1871  was  4627,  and  in  1881  it  was  6917. 

SPENSER,  Edxukd  (c  1552-1599),  Elizabethan  poet, 
was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1552.  The  received 
date  of  his  birth  rests  on  a  passage  in  sonnet  Iz.  of  the 
Amoretti  He  speaks  there  of  haying  lived  forty -one 
years;  the  Amoretti  was  published  in  1595,  and  described 
on  the  title-page  as  "written  not  long  since";  this  would 
make  the  year  of  his  birth  1552  or  1553.  We  know  from 
the  Prothalamioii  that  London  was  his  birthplace.  This  at 
least  seems  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  worda — 
"  Merry  London,  mj  most  kindly  nurse, 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  natiye  souroe.** 

It  would  appear  from  a  recent  discovery  by  Mr  R.  B. 
Knowles  ^  that  the  relationship  of  the  poet  to  the  noble 
family  of  Spencer,  if  it  existed  at  all — and  o£9cial  names 
such  SB  Spenser  (Dispenser)  or  Stewart  (Steward)  carry  no 
proof  of  consanguinity — ^was  remote,  and  that  the  poet's 
kinsmen  must  be  sought  among  the  humbler  Spensers  of 
north-east  Lancashire.  Robert  Nowell,  a  London  citizen, 
left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  in  various  charities, 
and  in  the  account-books  of  his  executors  Mr  Knowles  has 
discovered  among  the  names  of  other  beneficiaries  "Edmund 
Spensore,  scholar  of  the  Merchant  Taylor  School,  at  his 
going  to  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge. **  The  date  of  this 
benefaction  Ib  28th  April  1569.  As  the  poet  is  known  to 
have  been  a  sizar  of  Pembroke,  the  identification  is  beyond 
dispute.  Tin  this  discovery  it  was  not  known  where  Spenser 
received  his  school  education.  The  speculations  as  to  the 
poef  s  parentage  started  by  the  Nowell  MS.  are  naturally 
more  uncertain.  Mr  Snowies  found  three  Spensers  in  the 
books  of  the  Merchant  Taylors,  and  concluded  that  the 
poorest  of  them,  John  Spenser,  a  "  free  journeyman  "  in 
the  "art  or  mystery  of  clothmaking,''  might  have  been  the 
poefs  father,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  this  theory. 
Mr  Qrosart^  however,  adheres  to  it,  and  gives  a  confident 
solution  of  Mr  Knowles's  difficulties.  Nothing  approaching 
certainty  can  be  reached  on  the  point,  which  is  not  itself  of 
much  importance.  The  connexion  of  Spenser  with  Lan- 
cashire is  also  supported  by  the  Nowell  MS.  Several 
Spensers  of  that  county  appear  among  the  "poor  kins- 
folk "  who  profited  by  Nowell's  bounty. 

It  is  natural  that  a  poet  so  steeped  in  poetry  as  Spenser 
should  show  his  faculty  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  verses  from  his  pen  were 
published  just  as  he  left  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  Certain  pieces,  translations  from  Du  Bellay 
and  Petrarch,  afterwards  included  in  a  volume  of  poems 
by  Spenser  published  in  1591,  are  found  in  a  miscellany, 
Theaire  for  Worldingt,  issued  by  a  Flemish  Protestant 
refugee,  John  van  der  Noodt,  on  the  25th  of  May  1569. 
The  translations  from  Du  Bellay  appear  in  blank  verse  in 
the  miscellany,  and  are  rhymed  in  sonnet  form  in  the  later 
publication,  but  the  diction  is  substantially  the  same ;  the 
translations  from  Petrarch  are  republished  with  idight 
variations.  Poets  were  so  careless  of  their  rights  in  those 
days  and  publidiers  took  such  liberties  that  we  cannot 
draw  for  certain  the  conclusion  that  would  be  inevitable  if 
the  facts  were  of  more  modem  date ;  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  these  passages  in  Van  der  Noodf  s  ThecUrt,  although 
the  editor  makes  no  acknowledgment,  were  contributed  by 
the  schoolboy  Spenser.  As  the  exercises  of  a  schoolboy 
writing  before  our  poetic  diction  was  enriched  by  the 
great  Elizabethans,  they  are  remarkable  for  a  sustained 
command  of  expression  which  many  schoolboys  might  ex- 

.  ^  See  TV  Spending  qf  th$  Mon*^  rf  JU^tH  ITowU,  joivataly 
pi1nted|  1877* 
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Ubit  in  translation  now,  bat  which  was  a  rarer  0^  j:oro 
■ignificant  accomplishment  when  Surrey  and  Sackville  were 
the  highest  models  in  ix>8t-Chauccrian  English. 

Little  is  known  of  S^^enser's  Cambridge  career,  except 
that  he  was  a  sizar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1572,  his  master's  in  1576,  and  left  Cambridge 
without  having  obtained  a  fellowship.  ^Ir  Grosart's 
inquiries  have  elicited  the  fact  that  his  health  was  not 
good, — college  allowances  while  he  was  in  residence  being 
often  paid  "Si>enser  jegrotanti."  One  of  tho  fellows  of 
Pembroke  strongly  infiuencod  his  destiny.  This  was 
Gabriel  Harvey,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  university  life 
of  the  time,  an  enthusiastic  educationist,  vigorous,  versa- 
tile, not  a  little  vain  of  his  own  culture  and  literary  |x>wer8, 
which  had  gained  him  a  certain  standing  in  London  society. 
The  revival  and  advancement  of  English  literature  was  a 
passion  of  the  time,  and  Harvey  was  fully  jMsssessed  by  it. 
His  fancy  for  reforming  English  verse  by  discarding  rhyme 
and  substituting  unrhymed  classical  metres,  and  the  tone 
of  his  controversy  with  Thomas  Nash,  have  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as  merely  an  obstrei^rous  and  pragmatic 
pedant;  but  it  is  clear  that  Spenser,  who  had  sense 
enough  not  to  be  led  astray  by  his  eccentricities,  received 
active  and  generous  help  from  him  and  probably  not  a 
little  literary  stimulus.  Harvey's  letters  to  Spenser^  throw 
a  very  kindly  light  on  his  character. 

Three  years  after  leaving  Cambridge,  in  1570,  Spenser 
issued  his  first  volume  of  i>oetry,  the  SfiephfriTs  Calendar. 
Where  and  how  he  spent  tl:  -i  interval  have  formed  subjects 
for  elaborate  speculation.  That  most  of  it  was  spent  in 
the  study  of  his  art  we  may  take  for  granted.  That  he 
lived  for  a  time  in  tho  "  north  |)arts "  of  England ;  that 
there  or  elsewhere  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  whom  he 
celebrates  under  the  anagram  of  "Rosalind";  that  his 
friend  Harvey  urged  him  to  return  south,  and  introduced 
him  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  that  Sidney  took  to  him,  dis- 
cussed poetry  with  him,  introduced  him  at  court,  put  him 
in  the  way  of  preferment, — are  ascertained  facts  in  his 
personal  history.  Mr  Grosart  conjectures  with  consider- 
able pkusibility  that  he  was  in  Ireland  in  1577  id  the 
service  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Philip's  father,  and  returned 
to  England  with  that  administrator  in  1578.    r.  1 

The  interest  of  tho  ShepfurtTa  Calendar  is  mainlv  personal  to 
Rpcnaer.  Its  txrelvo  poems  coutinue  to  be 'read  cniefly  because 
they  irere  the  fi»t  published  essays  of  tho  author  of  the  Faery 
Queen,  the  poems  in  which  he  tried  and  disciplined  his  powers. 
They  mark  no  stage  in  the  history  of  pastoral  poetry.  Spenser 
had  too  strong  a  genius  not  to  make  his  own  iudividunlity  felt  in 
any  form  that  he  attempted,  and  his  buoyant  dexterity  in  handling 
various  schemes  of  verso  must  always  afford  delight  to  the  con- 
nobiaeur  in  such  things.  But  a  reader  not  already  interested  in 
Spenser,  or  not  already  familiar  with  tho  artificial  ecloffup,  would 
find  little  to  attract  hun  in  the  Shq^eroCi  Calendar,  The  poemtf 
need  a  special  education ;  given  this,  they  are  felt  to  be*  lull  of 
charm  and  powf>r,  a  fresh  and  vivid  spring  to  tho  splendid  summer 
of  the  Faery  Queen,  The  diction  is  a  studiously  archaic  artificial 
compound,  partly  Chaucerian,  {lartly  North  Anglian,  partly  facti- 
tious ;  and  the  pastoral  scenery  is  such  as  may  be  found  in  any 
country  where  there  are  sheep,  hills,  trees,  shrubs,  toadstools,  and 
running  streams,  Thnt  Sponsor,  having  been  in  the  north  of 
England,  should  have  introduced  liere  and  there  a  touch  of  north 
country  colour  is  natural  enough,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ffivo  a 
character  to  the  poems  as  pastoral  poems.  As  such  they  follow 
coutinuounly  and  do  not  violently  break  away  from  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  predecessors,  and  Mr  George  Saintsbury  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  indicating  Marot  as  the  most  immediate  model.  At  the 
same  time  one  can  qxiite  understand  on  historical  grounds  why  tho 
Shepherd's  Calendar  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  the  advent  of 
a  "new  poet*'  Not  only  was  it  a  com  plots  work  in  a  form  then 
new  to  English  literature,  but  the  execution  showed  the  hand  of  a 
master.  There  had  been  nothing  so  finished,  so  sustained,  so 
masterful  in  grasp,  so  brilliant  in  metre  and  phnse,  since  Chaucer. 
It  was  felt  at  once  that  the  poet  for  whom  the  age  had  been  waiting 
had  come.  The  little  cotene  of  friends  whose  admiration  the  young 
poet  had  won  in  private  were  evidently  concerned  lest  the  wider 

'  LetUr-Book  qf  Gabriel  Harvey,  Camden  Sodety. 


public  ahonld  be  bewildered  and  rcpulled  by  the  unfamiliar  itastoral 
form  and  rustic  diction.  To  put  tlie  public  at  the  right  ]M>int  of 
view  the  poems  were  published  with  a  commentary  by  "£.  K.," — 
supposed  to  bo  one  Edward  Kirke,  who  was  an  undorgraduato  with 
Siwnser  at  Pembroke.  This  so-called  "glosso"  explained  the 
archaic  words,  revealed  the  poet's  intentions,  and  boasted  that,  as 
in  tho  case  of  Virgil,  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  "now  poet"  was 
but  "a  proving  of  tho  wiu^  for  higher  and  wider  flighta."  Tho 
"new  poet's"  name  was  withheld;  and  the  identification  of  the 
various  "  shepherds " —of  Cuddio  and  Roffy  and  Digf^on  Davie, 
and  tho  beauteous  goldon-hairod  "  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen  " — 
was  fortunately  reserved  to  yield  deb'ght  to  tho  ingenious  curiosity 
of  a  later  ago.' 

The  Shepherd's  Calendar  was  publLshod  at  Gabriel  Harvey's 
instance,  and  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  ono  out 
of  many  poetical  schomcs  ou  which  tho  young  poet  was  busy  in  tho 
Hush  of  conscious  power  and  high  ho]}es  excited  by  the  admiration 
of  tho  literary  authorities  whose  approval  was  then  most  to  bo 
covetod.  His  letters  to  Harvey  and  Harvey's  letters  to  him  fur- 
nish hints  for  a  very  engaging  fancy  picture  of  Spenser  at  this 
stage  of  his  life, — looking  at  tho  world  through  rose-colourcil 
spectacles,  high  in  favour  with  Sidney  and  Leicester,  dating  his 
letters  from  Leicester  House,  gaily  and  ener^tically  discussing  the 
technicalities  of  his  art,  with  some  provision  from  his  powerful 
friends— certain,  but  the  form  of  it  delightfully  uncertain,— goin^ 
to  court  in  the  train  of  Leicester,  cp'owing  pointed  beard  anu 
mustachios  of  fasl^onable  shape,  and  frightening  his  ever- vigilant 
friend  and  mentor  Harvey  by  tho  light  courtier-like  tone  of  his 
references  to  women.  The  studious  pastoral  poot  from  "north 
]virts  "  had  blossomed  with  surprising  rapidity  in  the  image  of  the 
gay  fortune -seeking  adventurers  who  crowded  the  court  of  the 
virgin  queen  in  those  stirring  timea.  Some  of  tho  poems  which 
he  mentions  to  Harvey  as  then  completed  or  on  the  anvil— his 
Dreams^  his  M'n«  Conudies,  his  Dying  Pelican,  and  hut  Slnnmat/t 
Dudleiana  (singing  the  preiBes  of  the  noble  family  which  was  be- 
friending himV— have  not  been  preserved,  at  least  m  any  form  that 
can  be  certainly  identified.  Ho  had  sent  Harvey  a  portion  of  tho 
Fa&ry  Queen,  which  he  was  eager  to  continue ;  but  Harvey  did  not 
think  much  of  it — a  judgment  for  wliich  Harvey  is  ofton  ridiculed 
as  a  dull  pedant,  as  if  we  knew  for  certain  that  what  was  submitted 
to  liim  was  identical  with  what  was  published  ten  years  later. 

Spenser  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland  in  1580,  and  was  one  of  the  band  of  adventurers 
who,  with  mixed  motives  of  love  of  excitement,  j^atriotism, 
piety,  and  hopes  of  forfeited  estates,  accompanied  Lord 
Arthur  Grey  of  Wilton  to  Ireland  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  Desmond's  rebellion.  Regret  is  sometimes  expressed 
tfiat  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen^  who  ought  to  have 
been  dreamy,  meditative,  gentle,  and  refined,  should  have 
been  found  in  such  company,  and  should  have  taken  i»art 
in  the  violent  and  bloody  scenes  of  Lord  Grey's  two  years' 
attempt  at  "pacification."  But  such  things  must  be 
judged  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  England 
was  then  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence  against 
the  Catholic  powers  of  the  Continent  Of  Lord  Grey's 
character  his  secretary  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  ex- 
hibiting him  in  the  Faery  Queen  as  Arthegal,  the  personi- 
fication of  justice ;  and  we  know  exactly  wl  3^  were  his 
own  views  of  IrL^  policy,  and  how  strongly  he  deplored 
that  Lord  Grey  was  not  permitted  to  carry  them  out. 
Spenser's  View  of  (he  State  of  Ireland,  drawn  up  after 
fourteen  years'  experience,  is  not  the  work  of  a  gentle 
dreamer,  but  of  an  energetic  and  shrewd  public  official. 

Tho  Viev  is  not  a  descriptive  work ;  there  is  nothing  in  tho 
stylo  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  by  a  poet ;  it  is  an  elaborate 
state  paiier,  the  exposition  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  of  a  minutely 
considered  plan  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  written  out  of  zeal 
for  the  public  service  for  the  eyes  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
A  very  thoroughgoing  plan  it  is.  After  passing  in  review  the 
history  and  chai-acter  of  the  Irish,  their  laws,  customs,  religion, 
habits  of  life,  armour,  dress,  social  institutions,  and  finding  "evil 
usages  '*  in  every  department,  he  propounds  his  plan  of  "  reforma- 
tion." Reformation '^an  be  effected  only  by  the  sword,  bv  the 
strong  hand.  The  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  holds  up  his  nands 
in  horror.  Does  he  propose  extermination  ?  B^  no  means ;  but 
he  would  give  the  Irish  a  choice  between  submiasion  and  exter- 
mination. The  Government  had  vacillated  too  long,  and,  fearing 
the  cost  of  a  thorough  operation,  had  spent  twice  as  much  without 
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in  any  way  mending  matters.  Let  them  send  into  Ireland  10,000 
foot  and  1000  horse,  disperse  them  in  garrisons — a  complete  schema 
of  localities  is  submitted,— give  the  Irish  twenty  days  to  come  in ; 
if  they  did  not  come  in  then,  pve  no  quarter  afterwards,  but  hunt 
them  down  like  wild  beasts  in  the  winter  time  when  the  covert 
is  thin ;  *'  if  they  be  well  followed  one  winter,  ye  shall  have 
little  work  to  do  with  them  the  next  summer*',  famine  would 
complete  the  work  of  the  sword ;  and  in  eighteen  months'  time 
iieace  would  be  restored  and  the  ground  cleared  for  plantation  by 
Engliah  colonists.  There  must  be  no  flinching  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan, — **  no  remorse  or  drawing  back  for  uio  sight  of  any  such 
rueful  object  as  must  thereupon  follow,  nor  for  compassion  of  their 
calamities,  sccins  that  by  no  other  means  it  is  po&iible  to  recover 
them,  and  that  these  are  not  of  will  but  of  very  urgent  necessity." 
The  Government  had  out  of  foolish  compassion  drawn  back  before 
when  Lord  Grey  had  brought  the  recalcitrant  Irish  to  the  necessary 
extremity  of  famine  ;  the  gentle  poet  warns  them  earnestly  against 
a  repetition  of  the  blunder. 

Such  was  Spenser's  plan  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland, 
propounded  not  on  his  own  authority,  but  os  having 
support  in  "the  consultations  and  actions  of  very  wise 
governors  and  counsellors,  whom  he  had  sometimes  heard 
treat  thereof."  He  knew  that  it  was  "  bloody  and  cruel "; 
but  he  contended  passionately  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  English  power  and  the  Protestant 
religion.  Commentary  on  the  plan,  which  has  been  so 
much  and  so  warmly  discussed,  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  method  was  repugnant  to  the  kindly  nature  of  aver- 
age Englishmen ;  from  the  time  of  Lord  Grey  no  English 
authority  had  the  heart  to  go  through  with  it  till  another 
remorseless  zealot  appeared  in  the  person  of  Cromwell. 
That  Cromwell  knew  the  treatise  of  "  the  sage  and  serious 
Spenser,"  perhaps  through  Milton,  is  probable  from  the 
fact  that  the  poet's  Irish  estates  were  secured  to  his 
grandson  by  the  Protector's  intervention  in  1657.  These 
estates  had  been  granted  to  Spenser  as  his  share  in  the 
redistribution  of  Munster, — 3000  acres  of  land  and  Kilcol- 
man  castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Desmonds,  in  the  north 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  The  elaborate  and  business-like 
character  of  the  Vieuf  shows  that  the  poet  was  no  sinecur- 
ist,  but  received  his  reward  for  substantial  political  ser- 
vices. He  ceased  to  be  secretary  to  the  lord-deputy  when 
Lord  Qrey  was  recalled  in  1582 ;  but  he  continued  in  the 
public  service,  and  in  1586  was  promoted  to  the  onerous 
position  of  clerk  to  the  council  of  Munster. 

Amidst  all  the  distractions  of  his  public  life  in  Ireland, 
Spenser  seems  to  have  proceeded  steadily  with  the  com- 
position of  the  Faery  Queett^  translating  his  varied  ex- 
perience of  men  and  affairs  into  the  picturesque  forms  of 
his  allegory,  and  expressing  through  them  his  conception 
of  the  immutable  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  human 
conduct.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  conceived  a  work  of 
the  kind  and  made  a  beginning  before  he  left  England. 
The  conception  must  have  been  very  much  deepened  and 
widened  and  in  every  way  enriched  by  his  intimate  daily 
contact  with  the  actual  struggle  of  conflicting  individuals 
and  interests  and  policies  in  a  great  crisis.  Some  four  or 
five  years  later,  being  asked  in  a  mixed  company  of  English 
officials  in  Ireland  (as  recorded  in  Lodowick  Bryskett's 
Discourse  of  Civil  Life)  to  give  offhand  a  short  sketch  of 
"  the  ethical  part  of  moral  philosophy  "  and  the  practical 
uses  of  the  study,  Spenser  explained  to  these  simple- 
minded  men  that  the  subject  was  too  intricate  for  an  im- 
promptu exposition,  but  that  he  had  in  hand  a  work  called 
the  Faery  Queen  in  which  an  ethical  system  would  be  ex- 
hibited in  action.  The  respect  paid  by  his  official  brethren 
to  Spenser  as  a  man,  "not  only  perfect  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  but  also  very  well  read  in  philosophy,  both  moral 
and  natural,"  is  an  interesting  item  in  his  biography. 
Some  years  later  still,  when  Spenser  was  settled  at  Kil- 
colman  castle.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found  him  with  three 
books  of  the  Faery  Queen  completed,  and  urged  him  to 
come  with  them  to  London.     London  accordingly  he  re- 


visited in  1589,  after  nine  years'  absence.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  record  of  this  visit  in  Colin  Clout  *s  Come  Home 
Again^  published  in  1595,  but  written  in  1591,  immediately 
after  his  return  to  Kilcolman.  The  incidents  of  the  visit, 
by  that  time  matters  of  wistful  memory,  are  imaged  as  a 
shepherd's  excursion  from  his  quiet  pastoral  life  into  the 
great  world.  Colin  Clout  calls  round  him  once  again  the 
masked  figures  of  the  Shepherds  Calendar^  and  describes 
to  them  what  he  saw,  how  he  fared,  and  whom  he  met  at 
the  court  of  Cynthia,  and  how  through  the  influence  of  "the 
Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  "  he  was  admitted  at  timely  hours 
to  play  on  his  oaten  pipe  in  the  great  queen's  presence. 

How  much  is  pure  fiction  and  how  much  veiled  fact  in 
this  picture  cannot  now  be  distinguished,  but  it  is  un- 
doubted that  Spenser,  though  his  chief  patrons  Leicester 
and  Sidney  were  now  dead,  was  very  graciously  received 
by  the  great  world  on  his  return  to  London.  Not  only 
did  the  queen  grant  him  an  audience,  but  many  ladies  oi 
the  court,  several  of  whom  he  afterwards  honoured  with 
dedications,  honoured  him  with  their  patronage.  The 
first  three  books  of  the  Faery  Queen,  which  were  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  1st  December  1589,  were  pub- 
lished in  1590,  and  he  was  proclaimed  at  once  with  re- 
markable unanimity  by  all  the  writers  of  the  time  as  the 
first  of  living  poets. 

From  the  first  week  of  its  publication  the  literary  world  has  con- 
tinued unanimous  about  the  Faenj  Queen,  except  on  minor  ]x>int& 
None  of  our  great  poets  has  been  welcomed  with  such  universal 
acclaim  and  upheld  without  loss  of  favour  through  so  many  changes 
of  fashion.  When  romanticism  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  Pope  read 
Spenser  in  his  old  age  with  as  much  delight  as  in  his  boyhood.  He 
si)eaks  himself  of  having  had  his  detractors,  of  having  suffered  from 
the  venomous  tooth  of  the  Blatant  Beast,  and  he  seems  to  have  had 
in  more  than  ordinary  share  the  poet's  sensitiveness  to  criticism  ; 
but  the  detractors  or  indifferentists  have  generslly  been  found 
among  men  who,  like  the  lord  high  treasurer  Burghlcy,  have  no 
liking  for  poetry  of  any  kind.  The  secret  of  Spenser's  enduring 
popularity  with  poets  and  lovers  of  ix)etry  lies  specially  in  this 
that  he  excels  in  the  poet's  peculiar  gift,  the  instinct  for  verbal 
music.  Shakespeare,  or  the  author  of  the  sonnet  usually  assigned 
to  him,  felt  and  expressed  this  when  he  drew  the  parallel  between 
**  music  and  sweet  poetry  "— 

"  Thou  lovest  to  hcAr  the  tweet  melodious  sound 

That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  inftkes ; 

And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  droMmed 

Whenas  hinuelf  to  singing  he  betakes." 

This  is  an  early  word  in  criticism  of  St)enser,  and  it  is  the  last 
word  about  his  ]Jrime  and  uuquestionable  excellence, — a  word  iu 
which  all  critics  must  agree.  Whether  he  had  imagination  in  the 
highest  degree  or  only  luxuriant  fancy,  and  whether  ho  could  tell 
a  story  in  the  highest  epic  manner  or  ouly  put  together  a  richly 
varied  scries  of  picturesque  incidents,  are  disputable  notnts ;  but 
about  the  enchantment  of  his  verse  there  can  bo  no  uilTerence  of 
opinion.  ^  It  matters  not  in  the  least  that  he  gains  his  melody  often 
by  archaic  affectations,  licences  of  diction  that  should  make  Dr 
Richard  Morris  "stare  and  gasp";  there,  however  purchased,  the 
marvellously  rich  music  is.  In  judging  of  the  structure  of  the 
Paery  Queen  we  must  always  remember  that,  long  and  dl/Tuse  as  it 
is,  what  we  have  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  poet's  dcsifi^n,  and  that 
the  narrative  is  regulated  by  an  allegorical  purpose  ;  but,  however 
intricate,  however  confused,  the  reader  may  feel  the  succession  of 
incidents  to  be,  when  he  studies  the  succession  of  incidents,  it  is 
only  at  the  call  of  duty  that  he  is  likely  to  occupy  himself  with 
such  a  study  in  reading  S^jepsor. 

The  othical  value  of  the  allegory  has  been  very  variously  esti- 
mated. The  world  would  probably  never  havo  divined  that  there 
was  any  allegory  if  he  had  not  himself  drawn  attention  to  it  in  a 
prose  dedication  and  in  doggerel  headings  to  the  cantos.  It  wns 
apparently  at  his  friend  Raleigh's  suggestion  that  the  poet  conde- 
scended to  explain  his  ethical  purpose  ;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  as  problematical  as  the  similar  intention  in  the  case  of  tho 
Idi/U  of  the  King  before  that  intention  was  ex])ressly  declared.  It 
is  almost  to  be  regretted,  as  far  as  the  allegory  is  concerned,  that 
the  friendly  "K  K."  was  not  employed  to  furnish  a  "glosse"  to 
the  Faery  Queen  as  he  had  done  to  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  Un- 
doubtedly the  peculiar  *' poetic  luxury"  of  the  Faery  Qiuen  can  Lo 
enjoyed  without  any  reference  to  the  allegory;  even  Professor 
Dowden,  the  most  eloquent  champion  of  Spenser's  claims  as  a 
"teacher,"  admits  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  look  for  minute  corre- 
spondence between  outward  symbol  and  underlying  sense,  and  that 
tiio  poet  is  least  enjoyable  where  he  is  most  ingenious.     Still  the 
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allegory  governs  the  ttructaro  of  tlie  poom,  and  S^naer  himaelf 
ftttachedjpreat  importance  to  it  u  detennininff  his  position  among 


poets. 


The  ethical  purpose  is  distmctive  of  the  poem  as  a  whole ; 
it  ms  foremost  in  Spenser's  mind  when  he  conceired  the  scheme 
of  the  poem,  and  present  with  htm  as  he  hnilt  np  and  articulated 
the  skeleton  ;  it  wss  in  this  respect  that  he  claimed  to  have  "  oyer- 
passed  '*  his  avowed  models  Anosto  and  Tasso.  If  we  wish  to  set 
sn  idea  of  Spenser's  imaginatiTe  force  and  abundance,  or  to  see  his 
creations  as  ne  saw  them,  wo  must  not  neglect  the  allegory.  It  is 
obvious  from  all  that  he  says  of  his  own  work  that  in  his  eyes  the 
ethical  meaninsr  not  only  heightened  the  interest  of  the  manrellously 
rich  psgeant  of  heroes  and  heroines^  enchanters  and  monsters,  but 
wss  uie  one  thing  that  redeemed  it  fit>m  romantic  commonplace. 
For  the  right  aupreciation  of  many  of  the  characters  and  incidents 
s  knowlec^  of  the  all^goiy  is  indispensable.  For  example,  the 
elanehter  of  Error  by  the  Bed  Cross  knight  would  be  menly  dis- 
gusting but  for  its  symbolic  character ;  the  iron  Talus  and  his  iron 
flail  is  a  rerolting  and  brutally  cruel  monster  if  he  is  not  renrded 
as  an  linage  of  the  executioner  of  righteous  law ;  the  Blatant  Beasti 
a  purely  grotesoue  and  ridiculous  monster  to  outward  view,  so- 
quires  a  serious  interest  when  he  is  known  to  be  an  impersonation 
of  malignant  detractiott. 

.After  ihe  publication  of  the  Fatrif  Quern  Spenaer  eeemfl 
to  have  remained  in  London  for  more  than  a  year,  to  ei^oy 
his  triumph.  It  might  be  suppoeed,  from  what  he  makes 
the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  say  in  urging  Colin  Clout  to 
quit  hiB  banishment  in  Ireland^  that  Raleigh  had  encour- 
aged him  to  ezi)ect  some  permanent  proTision  in  London. 
If  he  had  any  such  hopes  they  were  disappointed.  The 
thrifty  queen  granted  him  a  pension  of  J^50,  which  was 
paid  in  February  1591»  but  nothing  further  was  done  for 
him.  Colin  Clout's  explanation  that  the  selfish  scrambling 
and  intriguing  of  court  life  were  not  suited  to  a  lowly 
shepherd  Bwain,  and  that  he  returned  to  oountrr  life  with 
relief,  may  be  pastoral  convention,  or  it  may  have  been 
an  expression  of  the  poeVs  real  feelings  on  his  return  to 
Kiloolman,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  scrambling  for  good  things  in  Munster 
as  in  London.  Certain  it  is  that  he  did  return  to  Kilool- 
man  in  the  course  of  the  year  1591,  having  probably 
first  arranged  for  the  publication  of  Daphnaida  and  Com- 
pUUnU.  Daphnaida  is  a  pastoral  elegy  on  the  death  of 
the  niece  of  the  mistress  (^  the  robes.  The  fact  implied 
in  the  dedication  that  he  was  not  personally  known  to  the 
lady  bas  more  than  once  provoked  the  solemn  remark 
that  the  poet's  grief  was  assumed.  Of  course  it  was 
assumed ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  obvious  that  sincerity  of 
personal  emotion^  so  far  from  being  a  merit  in  the  artificial 
forms  of  pastoral  poetiy,  the  essence  of  which  lies  in  its 
dreamy  remoteness  from  real  life^  would  be  a  blemish  and 
a  discord.  Any  suggestion  of  the  poet's  real  personality 
breaks  the  churm;  once  raise  the  question  of  the  poet's 
personal  sincerity  and  the  jMstoral  poem  may  at  onoe  be 
thrown  aside.  The  remark  applies  to  all  Spenser's  minor 
poetry,  including  his*  love-sonnets ;  the  reader  who  raises 
the  question  whether  Spenser  really  loved  his  mistress 
may  have  a  talent  for  disputation  but  none  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  hypMBrbolical  poetay.  CcmpUUnUy  also  pub- 
liediMl  in  1691,  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  poems 
written  at  different  periods.  The  volume  contained  The 
Ruine  of  Time;  The  Teare  of  ike  Jfueee;  VirgiPe  Gnat; 
Mother  Hiibbarde  Tale;  The  Euine  of  Borne ;  Mviopotmoe; 
Yieicne  of  ihe  WorUfg  Vamiy;  BeUa^e  Vimtme;  Petrarch'e 
Vitions.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  translations  already 
alluded  to  and  interesting  only  as  the  exercises  of  one  of 
our  greatest  masters  of  melodious  verse ;  but  two  of  them, 
The  Tean  of  ihe  Mueee  and  Moiher  Evtibarde  Tale,  have 
greater  intrinsic  interest  The  first  is  the  complaint  of 
the  decay  of  learning  alluded  to  in  Midnmmier  Night  $ 
Dream,  v.  1,  52 — 

"  The  thrioe  three  Muses  mourning  for  ths  death 
Of  Learning  late  deceased  in  be^iaiy.** 

The  lament,  at  a  time  when  the  Elisabethan  drama  was 
*'  mewing  its  mighty  youth;"  was  not  so  happy  as  some 


of  Spenser's  political  prophecies  in  his  View  of  Ireland ; 
but  it  is  idle  work  to  try  to  trace  the  undercurrents  and 
personal  allusions  in  such  an  occasional  pamphlet  Moiher 
Hnbbarde  Tale,  a  fable  in  Chaucerian  ooupletSi  shows  a 
keenness  of  satiric  force  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
of  Spenser's  writings,  and  suggests  that  he  left  the  court 
in  a  mood  very  different  from  Colin  Clouf  s. 

Spenser  returned  to  London  probably  in  1595.  He  had 
married  in  the  interval  a  lady  whose  Christian  name  was 
Elisabeth, — Mr  Grosart  says  Elizabeth  Boyle.  The  mar- 
riage, celebrated  on  the  11th  of  June  1594,  was  followed 
by  a  rapid  succession  of  publications.  The  first  was  a 
volume  (entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  19th  November  1594, 
published  1595)  containing  the  AmoretU,  a  series  of  ex- 
quisite sonnets  commemorative  of  the  moods  and  incidents 
of  his  courtship,  and  the  magnificent  Bpithalamum,  in- 
comparably the  finest  of  his  minor  poems.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Complainta,  the  publisher  for  obvious  reasons  issued 
this  volume  nominally  without  his  authority.  Colin  Clout 's 
Come  Home  Again  was  published  in  the  same  year,  with 
a  dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  dated  1591.  Early  in 
1596  the  second  three  books  of  the  Faery  Queen  were 
entered  in  the  register  of  Stationers'  Hall ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  were  published  his  Four  ffymne, 
his  Prothalamion,  and  his  Aetriphel,  a  pastoral  lament  for 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  countess  of 
Essex. 

That  Spenser  wrote  more  of  the  Faery  Queen  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  and  that  the  MS.  perished 
in  the  sack  of  Kilcolman  castle  by  the  rebels,  may  plausibly 
be  conjectured,  but  cannot  be  ascertained.  During  those 
years  he  would  seem  to  have  been  largely  occupied  with 
political  and  personal  cares.  He  describes  himself  in  the 
Prothalamion  as  a  disappointed  suitor  at  court  He  drew 
up  his  View  of  Ireland  in  1596  when  he  was  in  London, 
and  from  various  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
hopes  of  some  kind  from  the  favour  of  Essex.  The  View, 
with  its  urgent  entreaty  that  Essex  should  be  sent  to  Lre- 
land,  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  April  1598,  but 
he  did  not  obtain  leave  to  publish  it  Burghley,  who  had 
long  stood  in  his  way,  died  in  August  of  that  year,  and 
next  month  Spenser  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Cork.  In 
October  Tyrone's  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Spenser's  house 
was  sacked  and  burned.  The  poet  himself  escaped,  and  in 
December  was  sent  to  London  with  despatches.  Again  he 
ventured  to  urge  upon  the  queen  his  plan  for  the  thorough 
*<  reformation "  of  Ireland.  But  his  own  end  was  near. 
On  16th  Januaiy  1599  he  died  at  Westminster,  ruined  in 
fortune,  if  not  heart-broken,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  his  master  Chaucer. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Spenser's  works.  The  most 
available  and  complete  it  the  Globe  edition,  ?rith  a  carefully  edited 
text  by  Dr  B.  l^rris,  and  a  memoir  by  Professor  J.  W.  Halea. 
Mr  Orosart's  edition,  with  its  keenly  argumentative  biography  and 
oopious  collection  of  variorum  researches  and  critical  opinions,  is 
printed  for  private  circulation.  (W.  M. ) 

SPERMACETI  is  a  solid  waxy  bodv  found  in  special 
canities  in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  (Physeter  macro- 
eephalue),  where  it  is  held  in  solution  by  sperm  oil  while 
the  creature  is  in  life.  At  a  temperature  of  about  6*  C. 
the  solid  matter  separates  in  a  crystalline  condition,  and 
when  purified  by  pressure  and  treatmert  with  weak  solu- 
tion of  caustic  alkali  it  forms  brilliant  white  crystalline 
scales  or  plates,  hard  but  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  desti* 
tute  of  taste  or  smeU.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  very 
.slightly  affected  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  easily  dissolved  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide.      Spermaceti 

consists  principally  of  oetin  or  cetyl  pahnitate,  q'*^'^  •  !  0, 
^-an  ether  composed  of  cetyl  alcohol  combined  with  palmi- 
tic acid.    Spermaceti  candles  oi  definite  sise  are  employed 
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as  a  standard  for  illnminants  on  account  of  tlie  uniform 
steady  light  they  afiford.  The  substance  is  further  used 
in  the  dressing  of  fabrics  and  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
especially  in  cerates,  bougies,  ointments,  and  in  cosmetic 
preparations.     For  sperm  oil,  see  Whale  Oils. 

SPEUSIPPUS,  son  of  Eurymedon  and  Potone,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  about  407  b.c.  He  was  bred  in 
the  school  of  Isocrates;  but,  when  his  maternal  uncle, 
Plato,  returned  to  Athens  about  387,  he  yielded  to  his 
influence  and  became  a  member  of  the  Academy.  In  361, 
when  Plato  undertook  his  third  and  last  journey  to  Sicily, 
SpeusippuB  accompanied  him.  In  347  the  dying  philo- 
sopher nominated  his  nephew  to  succeed  him  as  sd^olarch, 
and  the  choice  was  ratified  by  the  school.  Speusippus 
held  the  office  for  eight  years,  and  died  in  339 -after  a 
paralytic  seizure.'  According  to  some  authorities  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  There  Ls  a  story  that  his  youth  was  riotous, 
until  Plato's  example  led  him  to  reform  his  ways.  In  later 
life  he  was  conspicuously  temperate  and  amiable.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Xenocrates. 

Of  Speusippus's  many  philosophical  writings  nothing 
survives  except  a  fragment  of  a  treatise  On  Fyikagcrtan 
Numben,  Nor  have  secondary  authorities  preserved  to  us 
any  general  statement  or  conspectus  of  his  system.  In- 
cidentally, however,  we  learn  the  following  details.  (A)  In 
regard  to  his  theory  of  being, — (1)  whereas  Plato  postu- 
lated as  the  basis  of  his  system  a  cause  which  should  be 
•  at  once  Unity,  Good,  and  Mind,.  Speusippus  distinguished 
Unity,  the  origin  of  things,  from  Good,  their  end,  and 
both  Unity  and  Good  from  controlling  Mind  or  Reason ; 
^2)  whereas  Plato  recognized  three  kinds  of  numbers — 
nrsUy,  ideal  numbers,  the  formal  causes  of  the  ideas; 
secondly,  mathematical  numbers,  the  abstractions  of 
mathematics ;  and  thirdly,  sensible  numbers,  numbers  em- 
bodied in  things — Speusippus  rejected  the  ideal  numbers, 
and  oonsequen&y  the  ideas;  (3)  Speusippus  traced  number, 
magnitude,  and  soul  each  to  a  distinct  principle  of  its  own. 

(B)  In  regard  to  his  theory  of  knowledge, — (4)  he  held 
that  a  thing  cannot  be  known  apart  from  the  knowledge 
of  all  things  besides;  for,  that  we  may  know  what  a 
thing  is^  we  must  know  how  it  differs  fi-om  other  things, 
which  other  things  must  therefore  be  known ;  (0)  accord- 
ingly, in  the  ten  books  of  a  work  called  'O/mao,  he 
attempted  a  classification  of  plants  and  animals ;  (6)  the 
results  thus  obtained  he  distinguished  at  once  from  "know- 
ledge "  (liromj/Aiy)  and  from  "  sensation  "  (a«7-^ij<r«),  hold- 
ing that  "  scientific  observation  "  (ivurrrjfioviKfi  aur^i^o-is), 
though  it  cannot  attain  to  truth,  may  nevertheless,  in  virtue 
of  a  certain  acquired  tact,  frame  "definitions"  (X6yoi). 

(C)  In  regard  to  his  theory  of  ethics, — (7)  he  denied  that 
pleasure  was  a  good,  but  seemingly  was  not  prepared  to 
account  it  an  eviL 

In  default  of  direct  evidence,  it  remains  for  us  to  com- 
pare these  scattered  notices  of  Speusippus's  teaching  with 
what  we  know  of  its  original,  the  teaching  of  Plato,  in 
tha  hope  of  obtaining  at  least  a  general  notion,  firstly, 
of  Speusippus's  system,  and,  secondly,  of  its  relations  to 
the  systems  of  Plato,  of  contemporary  Platonists,  such  as 
Aristotle,  and  of  the  later  Academy. 

It  has  been  suggested  elsewhere  (Socsates,  p.  238  supra) 
that  the  crude  and  unqualified  "  realism  "  of  Plato's  early 
manhood  gave  place  in  his  later  years  to  a  theory  of  natural 
kinds  founded  upon  a  "  thoroughgoing  ideaUsm,"  and  that 
in  this  way  he  was  led  to  recognize  and  to  value  the  classi- 
ficatory  sciences  of  zoology  and  botany.  More  exactly,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Platonism  of  Plato's  maturity  included 
the  following  principal  doctrines : — (i.)  the  supreme  cause 
of  all  existence  is  the  One,  the  Good,  Mind,  which  evolves 
itself  as  the  universe  under  certain  eternal  immutable 
forms  callad  "ideas";  (ii)  the  ideas  ave  apprehended  by 


finite  minds  as  particulars  in  space  and  time,  and  are  then 
called  "things";  (iii.)  consequently  the  particulars  which 
have  in  a  given  idea  at  once  their  origin,  their  being,  and 
their  perfection  may  be  regarded,  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  study,  as  members  of  a  natural  kind ;  (iv.)  the 
finite  mind,  though  it  cannot  directly  apprehend  the  idea, 
may,  by  the  study  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  idea  Is 
revealed,  attain  to  an  approximate  notion  of  it 

Now  when  Speusippus  (1)  discriminated  the  One,  the 
Good,  and  Mind,  (2)  denied  the  ideas,  and  (3)  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  unify  the  plurality  of  things,  he  explicitly 
rejected  the  theory  of  being  expressed  in  (i.)  and  (ii) ;  and 
the  rejection  of  the  theory  of  being,  t.^,  of  the  conception 
of  the  One  evolving  itself  as  a  plurality  of  ideas,  entailed 
consequential  modifications  in  the  theory  of  knowledge 
conveyed  in  (iii.)  and  (iv.).  For,  if  the  members  of  a 
natural  kind  had  no  common  idea  to  unite  them,  scientific 
research,  having  nothing  objective  in  view,  could  at  best 
afford  a  Xdyos  or  definition  of  the  appropriate  imrticulars ; 
and,  as  the  discrimination  of  the  One  and  the  Good  im- 
plied the  progression  of  particulars  towards  perfection, 
such  a  \6yo9  or  definition  could  have  only  a  temporary 
value.  Hence,  though,  like  Plato,  Speusippus  (4)  studied 
the  differences  of  natural  products-  (5)  with  a  view  to 
classification,  he  did  not  agree  with  Plato  in  his  conception 
of  the  significance  of  the  results  thus  obtained ;  that  is  to 
say,  while  to  Plato  the  definition  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  partictdars  included  in  a  natural  kind  was  an  ap- 
proximate definition  of  the  idea  in  which  the  natural  kind 
originated,  to  Speusippus  the  definition  was  a  definition  of 
the  particulars  studied,  and,  strictly  speaking,  of  nothing 
else.  Thus,  while  Plato  hoped  to  ascend  through  classifi- 
catory  science  to  the  knowledge  of  eternal  and  immutable 
laws  of  thought  and  being,  Speusippus,  abandoning  onto- 
logical  speculation,  was  content  to  regard  classificatory 
science  not  as  a  means  but  as  an  end,  and  (6)  to  rest  in  the 
results  of  scientific  observation.  In  a  word,  Speusippus 
turned  from  philosophy  to  science. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  differing  thus  widely  from 
his  master,  Speusippus  should  have  regarded  himself  and 
should  have  been  regarded  by  others  as  a  Platonist,  and 
still  more  strange  that  Plato  cdiould  have  chosen  him  to  be 
his  successor.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  firstly,  that 
the  scientific  element  occupied  a  larger  place  in  Plato'a 
later  system  than  is  generally  supposed,^  and,  secondly, 
that  the  only  Academics  who  came  into  competition  with 
Speusippus  agreed  with  him  in  his  rejection  of  the  theory 
of  ideas.  Hence  Plato,  finding  in  the  school  no  capable 
representative  of  his  ontological  theory,  might  well  choose 
to  succeed  him  a  favourite  pupil  whose  scientific  enthusiasm 
and  attainment  were  beyond  question ;  and  Speusippus's 
rivals,  having  themselves  abandoned  Uie  theory  of  ideas, 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  tax  him  with  his  philosophi- 
cal apostasy. 

In  abandoning  the  theory  of  ideas — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
theory  of  figures  and  numbers,  the  possessions  of  universal 
mind,  eternally  existent  out  of  space  and  time,  which 
figures  and  numbers  when  they  pass  into  space  and  time 
as  the  heritage  of  finite  minds  are  regarded  as  things— 
Speusippus  had  the  approval,  as  of  the  Platonists  gener- 
ally, so  also  of  Aristotle.  But,  whereas  the  new  scholarch, 
confining  himself  to  the  detaUed  examination  of  natoral 
kinds,  attempted  no  comprehensive  explanation  of  the  uni- 
verse,  Aristotle  held  that  a  theory  of  its  origin,  its  motions, 

'  That  Plato  did  not  neglect,  but  rather  encouraged,  claaaificatory 
sdenoe  is  ahown,  not  only  by  a  well-known  fragment  of  the  comic  poet 
Epicratee.  which  deaerfbee  a  party  of  Aeademics.  engaged  In  invesU- 
gating,  nnder  the  eye  of  Plato,  the  affinities  of  the  common  pnnpkin, 
but  also  by  the  TimmiM,  which;  while  it  caraAilly  discriminates  science 
from  ontology,  plainly  recognices  the  importance  of  the  s^ij  of 
natnnl  Undii 
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and  its  order  was  a  necessary  adjnnct  to  the  classificatory ' 
sciences;  and  in  nearly  all  His  references  to  Speusippos 
he  insists  upon  this  fundamental  difference  of  procedure. 
Conceiving  that  the  motions  of  the  universe  and  its  parts 
are  due  to  the  dtaire  which  it  and  they  feel  towards  the 
supreme  external  mind,  so  that  the  cosmical  order  is  initial 
in  the  divine  mind,  final  in  the  phenomenal  universe, 
Aristotle  supposes  himself  thus  to  secure  the  requisite 
unification  of  the  variety  of  things.  Contrariwise,  when 
Speusippua  distinguishes  One,  Good,  and  Mind,  so  that 
Mind,  not  as  yet  endowed  with  an  orderly  scheme,  adapts 
the  initial  One  to  a  variety  of  particular  Goods,  his  theory 
of  nature  appears  to  hi»  rival  "  episodical,'^  t.«.,  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  tableaux  wanting  in  dramatic  unity,  so  that 
it  reminds  him  of  Homer's  line — ovk  dyaOov  vokvKoipavir)  ■ 
cfs  Kotpavoi  «rra».  The  theory  propounded  by  Aristotle 
himself  is  not  perhaps  impeccable  in  this  respect,  but  at 
any  rate  he  does  not^  like  Speusippus,  despair  of  a  soluMon 
of  the  traditional  problem  of  the  One  and  the  Many. 

Speusippus  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  school  exer- 
cised an  important  and  far-reaching  influence  upon  Aca- 
demic doctrine.  When  they,  the  immediate  successors  of 
Plato,  rejected  their  master's  ontology  and  proposed  to 
themselves  as  ends  mere  cjassificatory  sciences  which  with 
him  had  been  means,  they  bartered  their  hope  of  philo- 
sophic certainty  for  the  tentative  and  provisional  results  of 
scientific  experience.  Xenocrates  indeed,  identifying  ideal 
and  mathematical  numbers,  sought  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  authority  of  Plato ;  but,  as  the  Xenocratean  numbers, 
thou^  professedly  ideal  as  well  as  mathematical,  were  in 
fact  mathematical  only,  this  return  to  the  Platonic  termino- 
logy was  no  more  than  an  empty  form.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  Academic  scepticism  began  with  those  who  had 
been  reared  by  Plato  himself,  having  its  origin  in  their 
acceptance  of  the  scientific  element  of  his  teaching  apart 
from  the  ontology  which  had  been  its  basis.  In  this  way, 
and,  80  far  as  the  present  writer  can  see,  in  this  way  only, 
it  IB  possible  to  understand  the  extraordinary  revolution 
which  converted  Platomsm,  philosophical  and  dogmatic, 
into  Academicism,  scientific  and  sceptical.  It  is  as  the 
ofiKcial  representative  of  this  scientific  and  sceptical  depart- 
ure that  Speusippus  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  history 
of  philosophy. 

■  Bibliography, ^J,  G.  F.  BavaiMon,  Sptvsim  de  primia  rerum 
prineipiit  placita,  Paris,  1838  ;  Chr.  Aug.  Brandis,  Oeseh.  d.  Oriech- 
iach'R/ynischen  PhUoaophie,  Berlin,  1863,  II.  it  3,  pp.  6-19  ;  Z«ller, 
DU  Phihtophie  d.  Orieehen,  Leipeic,  1876,  II.  L  839,  840,  847-862  ; 
Mullach,  Fr€tgmtnia  Fhihscphorum  Ormcorum,  Paris,  1881,  iii 
62-99.  (H.  JA.) 

SP£Y,  a  river  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  rises  in  the 
south-east  of  Invemess-shire  from  a  small  tarn  called  Loch 
Spey,  5  miles  east  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  flows 
north-eastwards  by  Kingussie  to  Grantown  in  Elginshire, 
10  miles  below  which  it  reaches  Banfibhire.  After  forming 
for  about  15  miles  the  boundary  between  Elginshire  and 
Banffshire,  it  again  enters  the  former  county,  through 
which  it  flows  for  about  10  miles  past  Fochabers  to  the 
Moray  Firth.  In  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  it  is  fed  by 
a  large  number  of  mountain  streams,  its  principal  tribu- 
taries being,  in  Invemess-shire,  the  Tromie  and  the  Feshie 
from  the  right  and  the  Dulnain  from  the  left,  and  on  the 
boundaries  of  Banff  and  Elgin  the  Avon  (Aven)  and  the 
Fiddich  from  the  right  Its  entire  length  is  96  miles,  and 
it  drains  an  area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  The  flow  of 
the  river  is  very  rapid,  and,  being  fed  largely  by  mountain 
streams,  it  is  subject  to  sudden  freshets,  which  sometimes 
occasion  extensive  floods,  the  greatest  being  that  of  1829. 
The  Spey  is,  next  to  the  Tay  and  the  Tweed,  the  most 
important  salmon  river  in  Scotland.  The  scenery  in  its 
upper  courses  is  occasionally  bare  and  bleak,  but  some- 
times finely  picturesque,  especially  where,  as  in  Elginshire 


and  Banfiishire,  its  bold  and  rocky  banks  are  clothed  by 
forests  of  birch  and  pine. 

S«e  L.  Shaw,  Eiatory  tf  ths  Provinet  of  Moray  (Ist  e<L  1776,  dd 
ed.  1882),  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Laoder,  Account  qf  ike  Moray 
Floods  (Ist  ed.  1830,  4th  ed.  1873). 

SPEZIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  56 
miles  south-east  of  Genoa  by  the  railway  to  Pisa,  which 
has  become  since  the  unification  of  the  kingdom  one  of 
the  principal  Italian  ports  and  the  seat  of  a  great  Govern- 
ment arsenal.  It  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  formerly  known  as  Lume  Portus,  the 
western  side  of  which  is  formed  by  a  rocky  promontory 
about  4  miles  long,  terminating  in  the  picturesque  little 
town  of  Portovenere  and  the  islands  of  Palmaria  and  Tino. 
A  great  breakwater,  constructed  about  1 860,  stretches  across 
the  gulf  from  Santa  Maria  Point  to  Santa  Teresa  Point 
for  a  distance  of  7220  feet ;  and  the  outer  harbour  to 
the  south-west  of  the  town,  excavated  in  1865  to  a  depth 
of  32  feet,  has  an  area  of  247  acres.  The  arsenal  has  a 
length  of  3937  feet  and  an  average  breadth  of  2460  feet. 
The  first  dock  covers  an  area  of  20  acres  and  the  second 
17  acres;  and  there  are  besides  two  careening  basins,  433 
and  354  feet  long.  Farther  south  lie  the  extensive  mili- 
tary establishments  of  San  Yito,  with  storehouses,  reser- 
voir, &c. ;  and  almost  right  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gulf,  are  the  dock  (1 J  acres),  upbuilding  yards,  and  repair- 
ing docks  of  San  Bartolomeo.  Some  of  the  largest  vessels 
of  the  Italian  navy  have  been  constructed  at  Spezia.  As 
a  commercial  centre  Spezia  suffers  from  the'  lack  of  railway 
communication  with  the  interior, — the  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines lying  between  it  and  the  more  productive  regions  of 
Northern  Italy.  The  whole  movement  of  the  port  in  1884 
was  represented  by  38  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
(tonnage,  29,251)  and  1333  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
(tonnage,  198,447).  Though  the  town  itself,  with  the 
barracks  and  military  hospital  as  its  princii^al  buildings, 
presents  little  to  attract  the  foreign  visitor,  the  beauty 
of  th^  gulf  and  of  the  neighbouring  country  has  brought 
Spezia  into  some  repute  as  a  watering-place;  and  there 
are  several  excellent  hotels  in  the  Corso.  The  walls  and 
gates  of  the  old  city  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed.  In 
one  of  the  public  squares  is  a  statue  of  Admiral  Chiodo,  the 
founder  of  the  arsenal.  The  population  of  the  city  was 
6105  in  1861  (commune  11,556)  and  19,864  in  1881 
(commune  30,732).  •       ' 

The  origin  of  Spezia  is  doubtful ;  but  it  probably  rose  after  the 
destruction  of  Luna.  Sold  by  one  of  the  FieacUi  iu  1276  to  Geuon, 
the  town  was  fortified  by  its  new  possessors  and  made  the  seat  of  a 
governor  of  some  importauce.  It  became  a  city  iu  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  idea  of  making  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  a  gieat  uaval  centre 
was  first  broached  by  Napoleon  I. 

SPHEROMETER,  an  instrument  for  the  precise  mea- 
surement of  the  radius  of  a  sphere  or  the  thickness  of  a 
thin  plate.  The  usual  form  consists  of  a  fine  screw  moving 
in  a  nut  carried  on  the  centre  of  a  small  three-legged  table. 
The  lower  end  of  the  screw  and  those  of  the  table  legs  are 
finely  tapered  and  terminate  in  hemispheres,  so  that  each 
rests  on  a  point  If  the  screw  has  two  turns  of  the  thread 
to  the  millimetre,  the  head  is  usually  divided  into  500 
equal  parts,  so  that  differences  of  0*001  millimetre  may 
be  measured  without  using  a  vernier.  A  vertical  scale 
fastened  to  the  table  indicates  the  number  of  whole  turns  of 
the  screw  and  serves  as  a  fixed  point  for  reading  the  divi- 
sions on  the  head.  In  order  to  measure  the  thickness  of 
a  plate  the  instrument  is  placed  on  a  level  plane  surface 
and  the  screw  turned  until  the  point  just  touches ;  the 
exact  instant  when  it  does  so  is  defijied  by  a  sudden 
diminution  of  resistance  succeeded  by  a  considerable  in- 
crease. The  divided  head  and  scale  are  read ;  the  screw 
is  raised ;  the  thin  plate  slipped  under  it ;  and  the  process 
is  repeated.    The  difference  between  the  two  readings  gives  ^ 
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tho  required  thickness.  A  contact-lever,  delicate  level,  or 
electric  contact  arrangement  may  be  attached  to  the  sphero- 
meter  in  order  to  indicate  the  moment  of  touching  more 
precisely  than  is  possible  by  the  sense  of  touch.  To  mea- 
sure the  radius  of  a  sphere — e.g.^  the  curvature  of  a  lens — 
the  spherometer  is  levelled  and  read,  then  placed  on  the 
sphere,  adjusted  until  the  four  points  exert  equal  pressure, 
and  read  again.  The  difference  gives  the  thickness  of  that 
portion  of  the  sphere  cut  off  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  three  feet ;  and,  since  the  feet  are  equidistant,  this  dis- 
tance (a)  being  known  mves  the  value  {R)  of  the  radius 

from  the  formula  2i?  — ^^  +  ^  where  A  is  the  thickness  of 
oh 

the  lenticular  segment  The  well  spherometer  ^  is  adapted 
for  measuring  small  spherical  lenses.  The  true  plane  on 
which  the  instrument  stands  is  perforated  by  a  cylindrical 
well  of  known  diameter.  A  plate  applied  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  well  by  a  spring  is  adjusted  to  be  parallel  to 
the  large  plane,  and  the  spherometer  screw,  being  centred 
over  the  well,  is  run  down  until  it  touches  the  plate,  and 
then  read.  The  plate  is  removed;  the  lens  put  in  its 
place;  the  point — still  accurately  centred — is  brought 
down ;  and  the  screw  is  read  again.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  readings  gives  the  height  of  the  section  of  the 
lens  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  well  Calling  this  height 
A  and  the  radius  of  the  cylindrical  well  r,  the  radius  R  of 

the  sphere  is  got  by  the  formula  2i?  -  ^  -I-  A.  The  sphero- 
meter can  be  applied  to  test  the  sphericity  of  a  globe, 
and  may  be  used  on  either  a  convex  or  a  concave  surface. 
SPHINX,  a  hybrid  creature  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  art 
and  mythology.  In  Egypt  the  sphinxes  are  colossal  images 
of  granite  or  porphyry,  with  a  human  head  and  breast  and 
the  body  of  a  lion  (wingless)  lying  down.  The  largest 
and'  most  famous  is  that  of  Gizeh,  described  in  vol.  vii. 
p.  772.  The  head  of  the  sphinx  is  usually  that  of  a  man, 
but  female  heads  are  said  to  occur  occasionally.  From 
Egypt  the  figiire  of  the  sphinx  passed  to  Assyria,  where 
it  appears  with  a  bearded  male  head  on  cylinders;  the 
female  sphinx,  lying  down  and  furnished  with  wings,  is 
first  found  in  the  palace  of  Esarhaddon  (7  th  century  b.c.). 
Sphinxes  have  been  found  in  Phoenicia,  one  at  least  being 
winged  and  another  bearded.  In  Asia  Minor  an  ancient 
female  sphinx,  but  wingless,  stands  on  the  sacred  road 
near  Miletus.  Sphinxes  of  the  usual  Greek  type  (female 
heads  with  bodies  of  winged  lions)  are  represented  seated 
on  each  side  of  two  doorways  in  an  ancient  frieze  found 
by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  same  type  appears  on  the  early 
sculptures  of  the  temple  at  Assus.  In  the  early  art  of 
Cyprus — that  half-way  house  between  Asia  and  Greece — 
sphinxes  of  this  type  are  not  uncommon.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  a  gem  of  Phcenician  style  found  at  Curium  in 
Cyprus  there  appear  two  male  (bearded)  sphinxes,  with 
the  tree  of  life  between  them.  With  regard  to  Greece 
proper,  in  the  third  tomb  on  the  acropolis  of  MycensB  were 
found  six  small  golden  sphinxes ;  they  are  beardless,  but 
the  sex  is  doubtful.  In  the  ancient  tomb  discovered  in  1 877 
at  Spata  near  Athens  (which  represents  a  kindred  but 
somewhat  later  art  than  the  tombs  at  Mycenae)  were  found 
female  winged  sphinxes  carved  in  ivory  or  bone.  Sphinxes 
on  glass  plates  have  been  found  in  graves  at  Camirua  in 
Bhodes  and  on  gold  plates  in  Crimean  graves.  Sphinxes 
were  represented  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  AmycUe ;  in 
the  best  period  of  Greek  art  a  sphinx  was  sculptured  on 
the  helmet  of  the  statue  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens;  and  sphinxes  carrying  off  children  were  sculptured 
on  the  front  feet  of  the  throne  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 

>  A.  M.  Meyer,  <a  Amricon  Jownai  «C  AiMca  li60»  soil  p.  61. 


In  Greek  mythology  the  most  famous  sphinx  was  that 
of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  She  is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
(Theog.,  326),  who  calls  her  the  daughter  of  Orthus  and 
Chim»ra.  According  to  ApoUonius  (iii.  5,  8),  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  had  the  face  of 
a  woman,  the  fee^  and  tail  of  a  lion,  and  the  wings  of  a 
bird.  She  dwelt  on  a  bald  rocky  mountain  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Copaic  lake ;  the  name  of  the  mountain 
was  Phicium  (now  Fagas),  which  was  derived  from  Phix, 
the  iColic  form  of  sphinx.  The  Muses  taught  her  a  riddlo 
and.  the  Thebans  had  to  guess  it.  Whenever  they  failed 
she  carried  one  of  them  off  and  devoured  him.  The  riddle 
was  this  :  What  is  that  which  is  four-footed,  three-footed, 
and  two-footed  t  At  last  (Edipus  guessed  correctly  that 
it  was  man ;  for  the  child  crawls  on  hands  and  feet,  the 
adult  walks  upright,  and  the  old  man  supports  his  steps 
with  a  stick.  Then  the  sphinx  threw  herself  down  from 
the  mountain. 

The  story  of  the  sphinx's  riddle  first  occurs  in  the  Greek  tragedians. 
Milchhofer  believes  that  the  story  was  a  mere  invention  of  Greek 
fancy,  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  mysterious  figure  trhich  Greek 
art  had  borrowed  from  the  East  On  the  other  hand,  ho  holds  that 
the  destroying  nature  of  the  sphinx  was  much  older,  and  he  refers 
to  instances  in  both  Egyptian  and  Greek  art  where  a  snhinx  is  seen 
seizing  and  standing  upon  a  man.  And,  whereas  the  Theban  lesend 
is  but  sparingly  illustrated  in  Greek  art,  the  figxire  of  the  spninx 
appears  more  commonly  on  tombs,  sculptured  either  in  the  round 
or  m  relief.  From  this  Milchhofer  seems  to  infer  that  the  sphinx 
was  a  symbol  of  death.  The  word  "sphinx"  is  Greek,  being  derived 
from  9<plyy€i9f  "to  draw  tight" 

Sea  Brugsch,  BMory  of  Egypt^  voL  L  pp.  70  «7.,  414  tq. ;  CemoU,  Cypnc<, 
pp.  110,  114  M.,  2$3  07.,  and  plat*  xxxvli.  No.  18;  Bchllemaiui,  AfyctmiP,  pp. 
xfv.,  184 ;  and  especiallj  MUchhOfer,  in  UUth.  <L  dtutxh.  arxASoL  IntlU,  U 
AOUA,  1870,  p.  40  mj. 

SPHYGMOaRAPH.     See  Vascular  System. 

SPICE  ISLANDS.     See  Moluccas.     " 

SPIDER.     See  Arachnida,  vol.  ii.  p.  290  *y. 

SPIKENARD,  or  Nard  (Hebrew  nird;  Gr.  vdpSo^ 
from  Sanskrit  naladuntha^  the  change  from  "  r "  to  "  1 " 
seeming  to  indicate  that  the  word  came  through  Persia),^ 
a  celebrated  perfume  which  seems  to  have  formed  one  of 
the  most  durable  aromatic  ingredients  in  the  costly  un- 
guents used  by  the  Romans  and  Eastern  nations.  The  oint- 
ment prepared  from  it  ("ointment  of  pistio  nard"^)  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  ziv.  3-5 ;  John 
]di.  3-5)  as  being  "  very  costly,"  a  pound  of  it  being  valued 
at  more  than  300  denarii  (over  £10).  This  appears  to 
represent  the  prices  then  current  for  the  best  quality  of 
nard,  since  Pliny  (i/.JT.,  xiL  26)  mentions  that  naxd  spikes 
reached  as  much  as  ICK)  denarii  per  lb,  and,  although  he 
does  not  mention  the  price  of  nard  ointment,  he  states 
(xiii.  2)  that  the'^unguentum  cinnamominum,"  a  similar 
preparation,  ranged  from  25  to  300  denarii  according  to 
its  quality.  Nard  ointment  also  varied  considerably  in 
price  from  its  liability  to  sophistication  (Id.,  zii.  26,  27 ; 
xiii.  2).  The  ingredients  of  the  genuine  ointment  (un- 
guentvm  nardinum  five  foliatum\  Pliny  tells  us  (xiii.  2), 
were  Indian  nard,  juncus  (the  leaves  of  Andropogon  Scfiomr 
anthuSf  L.),  costus  (the  root  of  Aplotaxis  auriculataf  DC), 
amomum  (the  fruits  of  Amomum  Cardamomuniy  L.),  myrrh 

Sthe  gum-resin  of  BaUamodendron  Myrrha,  Nees),  balm 
the  oleo-resin  of  Balsamodendron  OpobalMtnum),  ompha- 
cium  or  oleum  omphacinum  (the  oil  expressed  from  unripe 
olives),  and  balaninum  (derived  irom.  Balanites  tegypiiaeaX). 
Dioscorides  (i.  75)  also  remarks  that  malabathrum  (the  leaf 
of  Cinnamomum  Tamalc^  Nees)  was  sometimes  added.  Of 
these  ingredients  costus  and  amomum  were  most  relied 
upon  for  increasing  the  fragrance  and  the  nard  for  the 
stimulating  and  other  virtues  of  the  unguent.^ 


*  See  Fick,  in  Orisnt  u,  Oeeident,  iiL  p.  864.     The  Syriane  and 
Arabi  simply  call  It "  spike  "  («A«&4/(«,  «tfnW)  or  "  the  Indian  spike." 

*  Th«  meaning  of  the  word  "  platio  "  is  nnoarttln,  some  rtndtring 
it  "MQuine,"  othtn  **  liquid,"  and  oth«ra  iskiOM  It  Ibr  a  looal  nune. 

*  TIm  «m  of  atobestar  venelfi  tar  nroservliig  tbaaa  frofrsat  uncunta 
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Tlie  exact  boUTiical  source  of  tho  true  or  Indian  nard 
was  Ion;;  a  matter  of  unrertainty,  the  descriptions  given 
l»y  ancient  authors  being  somewhat  vague.  Theophrastus 
( Of  Odor.^  28)  classes  nard  amongst  roots,  and  states  tliat 
it  tame  from  India  (//iW.  Plant.^  ix.  7,  2),  had  a  biting 
and  hot  taste,  and  resembled  iris  root  in  |)erfuming  the  air 
near  it  {Df  0<lor.,  12,  56).  He  also  remarks  {i.e.,  42)  that 
the  ointment  was  one  of  tho  most  durable  of  perfume^. 
Pliny  (ll.N.y  xii.  26,  27)  gives  a  somewhat  confused  ac- 
count, from  which  it  appears  that  I>oth  "spike"  and  leaf 
were  in  use,  although  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  spike 
(*pirft)  consisted  of  the  flower-heatl  or  the  fibrous  lower 
portion  of  the  stem.  The  only  definite  statement  he 
niakei  concerning  it  is  that  the  "sincere"  nard  is  known 
by  its  red  colour,  sweet  smell,  and  especially  taste,  "for  it 
drieth  the  tongue  and  leavcth  a  pleasant  relish  behind  it." 
Dioscorides  (i.  6)  states  that  the  true  nard  came  from  India 
and  was  coUectcd  on  mountains  beside  which  the  river 
(fangcs  flowed.  Ho  describes  it  as  blackish  with  short 
j^pikes,  smelling  something  like  cyperus.  Linna;us,  Blane, 
Hatchett,  and  other  writers  have  sup])osed  that  spikenard 
was  an  Indian  grass  of  tho  genus  Atidroitogon  {A.  Nardus^ 
L.);  but  Sir  W.  Jones  (As.  /?«.,  ii.  416,  iv.  97)  has  given 
convincing  reasons  for  identiifying  it  with  Nardostachya 
Jatamamif^  a  plant  of  the  Valerian  order,  the  fibrous  root- 
stocks  or  "spikes"  of  which  are  still  collected  in  the 
mountains  of  Bhotan  and  Nepal.  Further  evidence  is 
afforded  by  Lambert  {lUustr.  of  the  Grntu  Ciiichorut^  App., 
1».  177),  who  found  the  root  under  the  name  of  "spike- 
nard "  in  one  of  the  oldest  chemist's  shops  in  London,  also 
by  Dymock  (Mat.  JM,  W.  Indifty  2d  ed.,  p.  347),  who 
states  that  the  principal  use  of  the  drug  at  tho  present 
time  is  for  making  hair  washes  and  ointments,  the  popular 
opinion  being  that  it  promotes  the  growth  and  blackness 
of  the  hair.  The  name  of  "  spike  "  applied  to  the  Indian 
nard  appears  to  be  derived  from  its  resemblance  in  shape 
to  a  spike  or  ear  of  bearded  com.  The  root  is  crowned 
by  the  bases  of  several  stems,  each  about  2  inches  or  more 
in  length  and  as  thick  as  the  finger.  To  these  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  former  leaves  adheres  and  gives  them  a  peculiar 
|brlstly  appearance.  It  is  this  portion  that  is  chiefly 
collected. 

)  Other  and  inferior  varieties  of  nard  are  mentioned  by  Dioecoridei 
and  subsenuent  writers.  Celtic  nard,  obtained  from  the  Ligurian 
Alps  and  Utria,  consisted  of  the  roots  of  plants  also  belongiug  to 
the  Valerian  order  ( Valeriana  celtiea  and  V.  salicina).  This  was 
rz^iorted  to.  the  East  and  thence  to  Egypt,  and  waa  used  in  the 
pre^ration  of  hatha.  Mountain  nard  waa  collected  in  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  and  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  the  root  of  Valeriana 
tuhcroaa.  The  falso  nard  of  Dauphin^,  used  in  later  timdk,  and 
iktill  employed  as  a  charm  in  Switzerland,  is  the  root-stock  ot  Allium 
Victortalis.  It  presents  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  spikes  of 
Indian  nard,  but  ia  devoid  of  fragrance.  It  is  remarkable  that  all 
the  nards  belong  to  the  natural  order  Valerianaeew,  tho  odour  of 
valerian  being  considered  disagreeable  at  the  present  day  ;  that 
of  XnnloMacJtija  Jatamanai  is  mtcnncdiato  between  valerian  and 
jiatvhouli,  althongh  more  acrccable  tlian  either. 

Tho  name  "  spikenard  "  has  also  Wen  applied  in  later  times  to 
several  pUnU  The  spikenard  of  the  United  States  is  Aralia 
racnnosa,  and  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  A.  nudicaulia,  ia 
known  as  *•  false  spikenard."  In  the  West  Indies  Hyptia  auaveoUna 
is  called  "spikenard,"  and  in  Great  BriUin  the  name  "ploughman's 
spikenard  "^  is  given  to  Inula  Contjza.  (E.  M.  H.) 

SPINACH.     See  Horticulture,  vol.  xii.  pp.  285,  288. 

SPINAL  CORD.  See  Physiology,  vol.  xix.  p.  34  aq. 
For  the  diseases  affecting   the  spinal  cord,  see  Atjlxy 

was  customary  at  a  very  early  period.  TLeophrastus  {c.  ^14  rc.) 
state*  that  vessels  of  lead  and  alabaster  were  best  for  the  purpose,  on 
account  of  tlieir  dengity  and  coolness,  and  their  power  of  resisting  the 
penetration  of  the  ointment  into  their  substance.  Pliny  also  recom- 
memU  alabaster  for  ointmeut  va.'ies.  For  small  quantities  onyx  vessels 
wera  to  have  been  used  (Horace,  Carm.  iv.,  12,11, 10, 17). 
J  The  plant  figured  by  Sir  W.  Jones  is  Valeriana  Hardwickii  (prob- 
ably  the  inferior  Gaugetic  uard  of  Dioscorides  and  the  ozoenitis  of 
rliny) ;  the  true  plant  ia  figured  by  Royle  and  Lambert. 


(Locomotor),  Paralysls,  Pathology  (vol.  xviii.  p.  392), 
and  Surgery. 

SPINEL.    See  Mineralogy,  vol.  xvi.  p.  386,  and  Euby. 

SPINELLO  AllETINO  (/-.ISSO-r.UlO),  painter,  the 
son  of  a  Florentine  named  Luca,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Arczzo  in  1310  when  exiled  with  the  rest  of  the  Ghibel- 
linc  |>arty,  was  born  at  Arczzo  about  1330.  Spinello  was 
a  pupil  of  Jacopo  di  Casentino,  a  follower  of  Giotto,  and 
his  own  style  was  a  sort  of  link  between  the  school  of 
Giotto  and  that  of  Siena.  In  the  early  i>art  of  his  life 
ho  worked  in  Florence  as  an  assistant  to  his  master  Jacopo 
while  painting  frescos  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine  and 
in  Sta  Maria  Novella.  Between  1360  and  1384  he  was 
occupied  in  painting  many  frescos  in  and  near  Arezzo, 
almost  all  of  which  have  now  perished.^  After  the  sack 
of  Arezzo  in  1384  Spinello  returned  to  Florence,  and  in 
1387-88  with  some  assistants  covered  the  walls  and  vault 
of  the  sacristy  of  S.  Miniato  near  Florence  with  a  series  of 
frescos,  the  chief  of  which  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St  Benedict.  These  still  exist,  though  in  a  sadly  restored 
condition ;  they  are  very  Giotto-like  in  composition,  but 
have  some  of  the  Siena  decorative  brilliance  of  colour.  In 
1391-92  Spinello  was  painting  six  frescos,  which  still  re- 
main on  the  south  wall  of  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo,  repre- 
senting miracles  of  St  Potitus  and  St  Ephesus.  For  these 
he  received  270  gold  florins.  Among  his  later  works  the 
chief  are  the  very  fine  series  of  frescos  painted  in  1407-8 
on  the  walls  and  vault  of  a  cliapel  in  the  municipal  build- 
ings of  Siena  ;  these  also  have  suffered  much  from  repaint- 
ing, but  still  are  the  finest  of  Spinello's  existing  frescos. 
Sixteen  of  these  represent  the  war  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
against  the  republic  of  Venice.  Spinello  died  at  Arezzo 
about  1410. 

Spinello's  frescos  are  all  strong  and  highly  decorative  works, 
drawn  with  much  spirit,  and  are  very  superior  in  style  to  his 
panel  pictures,  many  of  which  appear  to  be  mere  bottega  produc- 
tions. The  academy  of  Florence  possesses  a  panel  of  th^  Madonna 
and  Saints,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  signature— "Hoc 
opus  pinxit  Spinellus  Luce  Aritio  D  .  I .  A  .  1391."  The  easel 
pictures  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  galleries  of  Europe 
give  little  or  no  notion  of  Spinello's  ix>wer  as  a  painter. 

SPINET.     See  Pianoforte,  vol.  xix.  p.  67  aq. 

SPINNING.     See  Yarn. 

SPINOLA,  Ambrogio  Spinola,  Marchese  di  (e.  1571- 
1630),  a  celebrated  general,  belonged  to  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Italian  family,  and  was  born  at  Genoa  about 
1571.  After  the  siege  of  Ostend  had  languished  for  more 
than  two  years  under  the  direction  of  the  archduke  Albert, 
Spinola,  who,  though  not  a  soldier  by  profession,  had  seen 
something  of  campaigning  during  a  season  or  two,  came 
u|K)n  the  scene  as  a  condottiere  and  received  charge  of  the 
works.  He  entered  upon  his  task  in  October  1603,  and 
his  courage  and  vigour  were  rewarded  by  the  surrender 
of  the  place  on  20th  September  1604.  During  the  next 
five  years,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of  1609, 
he  frequently  encountered  Maurice  of  Orange,  but  on  the 
whole  with  undecisive  results.  In  1620  he  was  sent  by 
Spain  into  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  took  many 
places ;  in  the  following  year,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war 
with  Holland,  he  retturned  to  the  scenes  of  his  earlier 
campaigns,  where  his  principal  exploits  were  the  capture 
of  Jiilich  in  February  162^  and  of  Breda  after  a  ten 
months'  siege  in  June  1625.  His  health  now  began  to 
give  way;  and  his  spirits  are  said  to  have  been  further  de- 
pressed by  Philip's  disregard  of  his  pecuniary  claims.  He 
died  at  Castel-Nuovo  di  Scrivia  on  25 th  September  1630. 

SPINOZA,  Baruch  (1632-1677),  or,  as  he  afterwards 
signed  himself,  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  on  24th  November  1632.    His  parents  be- 

'  The  fine  fresco  of  an  A]iocaly}itic  scene  which  still  exists  in  S. 
liaria  degli  Angcli  at  Arezzo  belongs  to  about  1400. 
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longed  to  the  oommnnity  of  Jewish  emigrants  from  Portugal 
and  Spain  who,  fleeing  from  Catholic  persecution  in  the 
Peninsnla,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  nearly  emancipated 
Netherlands.  The  name,  variously  wi-itten  De  Spinoza, 
D'Espinoza,  and  Despinoza,  probably  |x>ints  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon  as  the  previous  home  of  the  family;  there 
are  no  fewer  than  five  townships  so  called  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Burgos.  Of  the  philopopher's  parents  nothing 
is  known.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  tradesman 
in  fair  circumstances,  and  the  house  is  still  shown  upon 
the  Burgwal  where  his  son  Haruch  was  bom;  two  sisters, 
Rebekah  and  Miriam,  formed  the  remainder  of  the  family. 
Spinoza  received  his  first  training  under  the  senior  rabbi, 
Saul  Levi  Morteira,  whose  most  promising  pupil  he  soon 
became.  Under  Morteira  he  became  familiar  with  the 
Talmud  and,  what  was  probably  more  important  for  his 
own  deTelo])ment,  with  the  philosophical  writings  of  Ibn 
Ezra  and  ^laimonides,  Levi  ben  Qerson,  Chasdai  Creskas, 
and  ot;her  representatives  of  Jewish  medisval  thought, 
who  aim  at  combining  the  traditional  theology  with  ideas 
got  from  Aristotle  and  his  Keoplatonic  commentators. 
Latin,  still  the  universal  knguage  of  learning,  formed  no 
part  of  Jewisih  education;  and  Spinoza,  after  learning  the 
elements  from  a  German  master,  resorted  for  further  in- 
struction to  a  physician  named  Franz  van  den  Ende,  who 
eked  out  an  income  by  taking  pu])ils.  Van  den  Ende 
appears  to  have  been  distinctly  a  man  of  parts,  though 
of  a  somewhat  indiscreet  and  erratic  character.  He  was 
eventuall}  hanged  in  Psris  as  a  conspirator  in  167i.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  natural  sciences  may  have  been  the 
only  ground  for  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  of  instilling 
atheistic  notion<»  into  the  minds  of  his  jmpils  along  with 
the  Latin  which  he  taught  them.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  his  scientific  studies  had  bred  in  him,  as  in  many 
others  at  that  time,  a  materialistic,  or  at  least  a  naturalistic, 
turn  of  mind ;  indeed  we  should  expect  as  much  in  a  man 
of  Van  den  Ende's  somewhat  rebellious  temperament.  We 
do  not  know  whether  his  influence  was  brought  to  bear  in 
thie  sense  upon  Spinoza ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  writings  of  Bruno,  whose  spirit  of  enthusiastic  natural- 
ism and  fervid  revolt  against  the  church  would  be 
especially  dear  to  a  man  of  Van  den  Ende's  leanings,  may 
have  been  put  into  tho  pupiPs  hand  by  the  master.  Latin, 
at  all  events,  Spinoza  learned  from  A'^an  den  Ende  to  use 
with  correctness,  freedom,  and  force,  though  his  language 
does  not,  of  comve,  conform  to  classical  canona  The  only 
romance  of  Spinoza*8  life  is  connected  with  Van  den  Ende's 
household.  The  physician  had  an  only  daughter,  Clara 
Maria  by  name,  who,  besides  being  a  proficient  in  music, 
understood  Latin,  it  is  said,  so  perfectly  that  she  was  able 
to  teach  her  father's  pupils  in  his  absence.  Spinoza,  the 
story  goes,  fell  in  love  with  his  fair  instructress ;  but  a 
fellow- student,  called  Kerkering,  supplanted  him  in  his 
mistress's  afl'ections  by  the  help  of  a  valuable  necklace  of 
pearls  which  he  presented  to  the  young  lady.  Chronology 
unfortunately  forbids  us  to  accept  this  little  episode  as  true. 
Recent  investigation  has  proved  that,  while  the  marriage 
with  Kerkering,  or  rather  Kerckkrink,  is  a  fact,  it  did  not 
take  place  till  1671,  in  which  year  the  bride,  a;9  appears 
by  the  regidter,  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  She 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
in  1656,  the  year  in  which  Spinoza  left  Amsterdam;  and 
as  Kerckkrink  was  seven  year?  younger  than  Spinoza, 
tliey  cannot  well  have  been  simultaneous  pupils  of  Van 
den  Ende  and  simultaneous  puitors  for  his  daughter's  hand. 
But,  thou<;h  the  details  of  the  story  thus  fall  to  pieces,  it  is 
still  passible  that  in  the  five  years  which  followed  his 
retirement  from  Amsterdam  Spinoza,  who  was  living 
within  easy  distance  and  jxiid  visits  to  the  city  from  time 
to  time,  may  have  kept  up  his  connexion  with  Van  den 


Ende,  and  that  the  attachment  may  have  dated  from  thii 
later  period.  This  would  at  least  be  some  explanation  for 
the  existence  of  the  story ;  for  Colerus  expressly  says  that 
Spinoza  "often  confessed  that  he  meant  to  marry  her." 
But  beyond  possibility  we  ^cannot  go  in  the  matter. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  Van  den  Fndes  in  Spinoza's 
correspondence;  and  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and 
character  there  is  nothing  on  which  to  fasten  the  prol- 
ability  of  a  romantic  attachment. 

The  mastery  of  Latin  which  he  acquired  from  Van  den 
Ende  opened  up  to  Spinoza  the  whole  world  of  modern 
philosophy  and  science,  both  represented  at  that  time  by 
the  writings  of  Descartes.  He  read  him  greedily,  says 
Colerus,  and  afterwards  often  declared  that  he  had  all  hi/ 
philosophical  knowledge  from  him.  The  impulse  towards 
natural  science  which  he  had  received  from  Van  den  Ende 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  reading  of  Descartes;  he 
gave  over  divinity,  we  are  told,  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  these  new  studies.  His  inward  break  with  Jewish 
orthodoxy  dated,  no  doubt,  farther  back, — from  hij  ac- 
quaintance with  the  philosophical  theologians  and  com- 
mentators of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  these  new  interests 
combined  to  estrange  him  still  further  from  the  traditions 
of  the  synagogue.  .  He  was  seldomer  seen  at  its  pervices, — 
soon  not  at  all.  The  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  i-ynagogue 
was  easily  Yoused.  An  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  draw  from  him  his  real  opinions  on  certain  promihent 
])oints  of  divinity.  Two  so-called  friends  endeavoured,  on 
the  plea  of  doubts  of  their  own,  to  lead  him  into  a  theo- 
logical discussion ;  and,  some  of  Spinoza's  expressions  being 
repeated  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  he  was  summoned  t« 
give  an  account  of  himself.  Anxious  to  retain  so  promising 
an  adherent,  and  probably  desirous  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  public  scandal,  the  chiefs  of  the  community  oflfercd 
him  a  yearly  pension  of  1000  florins  if  he  would  outwardly 
conform  and  appear  now  and  then  in  the  synagogue.  But 
such  deliberate  hypocrisy  was  abhorrent  to  Spinoza's  nature. 
Threats  were  equally  unavailing,  and  accordingly  on  the 
27th  of  July  1656  Spinoza  was  solemnly  cut  ofi'  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel  The  curses  pronounced  against 
him  may  be  read  in  most  of  the  biographies.  \\hiU 
negotiations  were  still  pending,  he  had  been  set  upon  one 
evening  by  a  fanatical  ruffian,  who  thought  to  expedite 
matters  with  the  dagger.  Warned  by  this  that  Amsterdam 
was  hardly  a  safe  place  of  residence  for  him  any  longer, 
Spinoza  had  already  left  the  city  before  the  sentence  ol 
excommunication  was  pronounced.  He  did  not  go  far,  but 
took  m>  his  abode  with  a  friend  who  lived  some  miles  out 
on  the  Old  Church  road.  His  host  belonged  to  the  Col- 
legiants  or  Bhijnsburgers,  a  religious  society  which  had 
sprung  up  among  the  proscribed  Arminians  of  Holland. 
The  pure  morality  and  simple-minded  piety  of  this  com- 
munity seem  early  to  have  attracted  Spinoza,  and  to  have 
won  his  unfeigned  respect.  Several  of  his  friends  were 
CoUegiants,  or  belonged  to  the  similarly-minded  community 
of  the  ^Iennonite;i,  in  which  the  CoUegiants  were  after- 
wards merged.  In  this  quiet  retreat  Spinoza  spent  nearly 
five  years.  He  drew  up  a  protest  against  the  decree  of 
excommunication,  but  otherwise  it  left  him  unmoved. 
From  this  time  forward  he  disused  his  Hebrew  name  of 
Baruch,  adopting  instead  the  Latin  equivalent,  Benedictus. 
Like  every  Jew,  Spinoza  had  learned  a  handicraft;  he  was 
a  grinder  of  lenses  for  optical  instruments,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  earn  an  income  sufficient  for  his  modest  i^ants. 
His  skill,  indeed,  was  such  that  lenses  of  his  making  were 
much  sought  after,  and  those  found  in  his  cabinet  after 
hia  death  fetched  a  high  price.  It  was  as  an  optician  that 
he  was  first  brought  into  connexion  with  Huygens  and 
Leibnitz ;  and  an  optical  Treatise  on  ilie  Hainbow,  written 
by  him  and  long  supposed  to  be  lost,  has  been  recently 
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discoyered  and  reprinted  bj  Dr  Van  Vloten.  He  vnM  also 
fond  of  drawing  as  an  amusement  in  Ms  leisure  hours; 
and  Golems  had  seen  a  sketch-book  full  of  such  drawings 
representing  persons  of  Spinoea's  acquaintance,  one  of 
them  being  a  likeness  of  himself  in  the  character  of 
llajanieilo. 

The  five  yean*  which  followed  the  excommunication 
must  have  been  devoted  to  concentrated  thought  and  study. 
Before  their  conclmion  Fpinoza  had  parted  company  from 
Descartes^  and  the  leadmg  positions  of  his  own  rystem 
were  already  clearly  determined  in  his  mind.  A  number 
of  the  youn^^er  men  in  Amsterdam — many  of  them  student" 
of  medicine  or  medical  practitioners — had  aLH>  come  to 
regard  him  as  their  intellectual  leader.  A  kind  of  phUo- 
Bophical  club  had  been  formed,  including  among  it'  members 
Simon  de  Yrie^  John  Bresser,  Louis  Meyer,  and  others 
who  appear  in  Spinoza's  correspondence.  Originally  meet- 
ing in  all  probability  for  more  thoroughgoing  etudy  of  the 
Carteaian  philosophy,  they  looked  natuially  to  Spinoza  for 
guidance,  and  by-and-by  we  find  him  communicating  sys- 
tematic draf td  of  his  own  views  to  the  little  band  of  friends 
and  students.  The  manuscript  was  read  out  and  discussed 
at  their  meetings,  and  any  points  remaining  obscure  were 
referred  to  Spinoza  for  f urUier  explanation.  An  interesting 
specimen  of  such  difficulties,  propounded  by  Simon  de 
Vries  and  resolved  by  Spinoza  in  accordance  with  his  own 
principled,  b  preserved  for  us  in  Spinoza's  correspondence. 
This  Simon  de  Vries  was  a  youth  of  generous  impulses  and 
of  much  promise.  Being  in  good  circumstances,  he  was 
anxious  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Spinoza  by  a  gift  of 
2000  florinj,  which  the  philosopher  half-jestingly  excused 
liimself  from  accepting.  De  Vries  died  young,  and  trould 
fain  have  left  Ids  fortune  to  Spinoza ;  but  the  latter  re- 
fused to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  brother,  the  natural  heir, 
to  whom  the  property  was  accordingly  left,  with  the  con- 
dition that  he  phould  pay  to  Spinoza  an  annuity  sufficient 
for  his  maintenance.  The  heir  offered  to  fix  the  amount 
at  500  florins,  but  Spinoza  accepted  only  300,  a  sum.which 
wad  regularly  paid  till  lus  death.  The  written  communica- 
tion? of  his  own  doctrine  referred  to  above  belong  to  a 
period  after  Spinoza  had  removed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amsterdam ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Short 
Trettite  on  God,  on  Jfan^  and  his  Wellbeing,  which  repre- 
sents his  thoughts  in  their  earliest  systematic  form,  was 
left  by  him  as  a  parting  legacy  to  this  group  of  f riendd. 
rt  U  at  leaot  certain,  from  a  reference  in  Spinoza's  first 
letter  to  Oldenburg,  that  such  a  systematic  exposition  was 
in  existence  before  September  1661.^  There  are  two 
dialo^es  somewhat  loosely  incorporated  with  the  work 
which  probably  belong  to  a  still  earlier  period.  The  short 
appendix,  in  which  the  attempt  is*  made  to  present  the 
chief  ixjint  •  of  the  argument  in  geometrical  form,  is  a  foro- 
'. inner  of  the  Slhurit,  and  was  probably  written  somewhat 
later  than  the  ro^t  of  the  book.  The  term  "Nature"  is  put 
more  into  the  fore^ronnd  in  the  Treatise,  a  point  which 
might  ])e  ur^ed  as  evidence  of  Bruno's  influence, — the 
dialogues,  moreover,  bemg  specially  concerned  to  establish 
the  unity,  infinity,  and  self-containedness  of  Kature';  but 


'  Vuio  1^  D.anut  'ript  oopis*  were  apparontly  cuide  of  the  treatise  in 
q  te»tIoii,  but  It  Wfii  not  printeil,  and  dropped  entirely  out  of  knowledge 
t\I  1852,  when  Edwird  Bohmer  of  Halle  lighted  npon  an  abstraot  of 
u  at  ache  I  to  a  copy  of  Coleru«'a  £/#,  and  shortly  afterwards  upon  4 
r  It  *h  M*!  ptrportinj  to  be  a  translation  of  the  treatise  from  the  Latin 
oil  nxiol.  This  wok  p  tbliAhed  In  1862  by  Van  Vloten  with  a  re-transla- 
tt  n  Into  Latin.  Since  then  a  tapexlor  Dntch  translation  has  been 
di.sovered,  which  ha«  been  edited  by  Professor  Schaarsohmidt  and 
traarlited  into  Oerman.  Another  German  version  with  introduction 
ind  tt?te>'  has  been  published  by  Sigwart  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  D  itch  M3S. 

*  The  fact  that  Bplnota  nowhere  mentions  Bmno  wonld  not  imply, 
000  rdlng  to  the  literary  habita  of  those  days,  that  he  was  not  aoquainted 
with  his  a|>e(mlatioiu  and  •▼•&  indebted  to  theq,    There  is  no  mentio&i 


the  two  opposed  Otftesian  attributes,  thought  and  exten- 
sion, and  the  absolutely  infinite  substance  whobe  attributes 
they  are — substance  constituted  by  infinite  attributes — 
appear  here  as  in  the  Ethics,  The  latter  notion — of  sub- 
stance— h  jadd  to  correspond  exactly  to  **  the  essence  of 
the  only  glorious  and  blessed  Qod.''  The  earlier  differb 
from  the  later  exposition  in  allowing  an  objective  causal 
relation  between  thoui^ht  and  extension,  for  which  there 
hi  subjtitute'd  in  the  £tAies  the  idea  of  a  thoroughgoing 
parallclLim. 

Early  in  1661  Spinoza's  host  removed  to  Bhynabuig 
near  Leyden,  the  headquarters  of  the  CoUegiant  brother- 
hood, and  Spinoza  removed  with  him.  The  house  where 
they  lived  at  Rhijnsburg  is  still  standing,  and  the  road 
bears  the  name  of  Spinoza  Lane.  Very  soon  after  his 
settlement  in  his  new  quarters  he  was  sought  out  by  Henry 
Oldenburg,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.*  Olden- 
burg became  Spinoza's  most  regular  correspondent, — a  third 
of  the  letters  preserved  to  us  are  to  or  from  him  •  and  it 
appears  from  hu  first  letter  that  their  talk  on  this  occasion 
was  '<on  God,  on  infinite  extension  and  thought^  on  the 
difference  and  the  agreement  of  these  attributes,  on  the 
nature  of  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  body,  as 
well  as  concerning  the  principles  of  the  Cartesian  and 
Baconian  philosophies."  Spinoza  must  therefore  have 
unbosomed  himself  pretty  freely  to  his  visitor  on  the  main 
points  of  his  system.  Oldenburg,  however,  was  a  man  of 
no  speculative  capacity,  and^  to  judge  from  his  subsequent 
correspondence,  must  have  quite  fuled  to  grasp  the  real 
import  and  scope  of  the  thoughts  communicated  to  him. 
From  one  of  Oldenburg's  early  letters  we  learn  that  the 
treatise  De  Inteilectus  Emendations  was  probably  Spinoza's 
first  occupation  at  Rl^jnsburg.  The  nattire  of  the  work 
also  bean  out  the  supposition  that  it  was  first  undertaken. 
It  is,  in  a  manner,  Spinoza's  "  organon," — the  doctrine  of 
method  which  he  would  substitute  for  the  corresponding 
doctrines  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  as  alone  consonant  with 
the  thoughts  which  were  shaping  themselves  or  had  shaped 
themselves  in  his  mind.  It  is  a  theory  of  philosophical 
truth  and  error,  involving  an  account  of  the  course  of 
philosophical  inquiry  and  of  the  supreme  object  of  know- 
ledge. It  was  apparently  intended  by  the  author  as  an 
analytical  introduction  to  the  constructive  exposition  of 
his  system,  which  he  presently  essayed  in  the  Ethics,  But 
he  mi^t  have  found  as  he  proceeded  that  the  two  treatises 
would  cover  to  a  large  extent  the  same  ground,  the  account 
of  the  true  method  merging  almost  inevitably  in  a  state- 

for  example,  of  Hobbes  thronghoat  Spinoca's  political  writing,  and 
only  cue  casual  reference  to  him  in  a  letter,  although  the  obligation  of 
the  Dutih  to  the  English  thinker  lies  on  the  surface.  Accordingly 
fill  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  internal  evidence  brought  forward 
by  Blgwort  and  others  to  prove  Spinoza's  acquaintance  with  Bruno's  ' 
\iTitings.  But  in  regard  to  this  question,  and  in  regard  to  the  elaborate 
researches  directed  to  prove  that  the  main  determinations  of  Spinoza's 
thought  are  anticipated  in  the  medieval  philoeophera  of  hia  own  race, 
it  mujt  be  said  that  these  investigations  are  of  comparatively  lltUa 
vital  interest.  Doubtless  Spinoza's  thought  was  coloured  by  hia  Hebndo 
origin  and  his  Hebraic  studies  ;  lh>m  these  sources,  above  all,  be  may 
have  brought  with  him  to  the  study  of  the  dualisiically  expressed 
philosophy  of  Descartes  the  need,  and  the  profound  conviction,  of  unity. 
But  the  main  strain  of  Spinoza's  thought  is  sufflciently  explained  by 
reference  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  itself,  the  intellectual  mSi&nk 
of  the  time.  Descartes's  metaphysics  can  be  shown  to  lead  us  to  the 
very  threshold  of  Spinoza's  system ;  not  only  the  general  form,  but 
the  very  terminology — substance,  attributes,  and  modes — ^lay  waiting 
to  be  appropriated  by  an  independent  student 

*  Henry  Oldenburg  (e.  1626-1678)  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  but  had 
settled  in  £nfi;land  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Though  hardly 
a  scientifio  man  himself  he  had  a  genuine  interest  in  science,  and  must 
have  possessed  social  gifts.  He  was  the  friend  of  Boyle^  and  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  leaders  of  science  in  England  as  well  aa  with  many  on 
the  Continent  He  delighted  to  keep  himself  in  this  way  au  eowant  with 
the  latest  developments,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  establishing  relations 
with  men  of  scientiflo  reputation.  It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Haygeos  that  he  heat  hii  steps  towards  Spinoza's  lodging. 
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ment  of  the  truth  reached  bj  its  means.  The  AmeiuhMnt 
of  the  Undentandina  ww  therefore  put  aside  unflniahed, 
and  was  first  piibluhed  in  the  Opera  Fostkuma.  Spinosa 
meanwhile  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  Ethia,  and 
we  learn  from  the  correspondence  with  his  Amsterdam' 
friends  that  a  considerable  part  of  book  i  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  philosophical  dub  there  before  February 
1663.  It  formed  his  main  occupation  for  two  or  three 
years  after  this  date.  Though  thus  giving  his  friends 
freely  of  his  best,  Spinoza  did  not  cast  lus  thoughts  broad- 
cast upon  any  soiL  He  had  a  pupil  living  with  him  at 
Rhynsburg  whose  character  seemed  to  hmi  lacking  in 
solidity  and  discretion.  This  pupil  (probably  Albert  Burgh, 
who  afterwards  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  and  penned  a 
.foolishly  insolent  epistle  to  his  former  teacher)  was  the 
occasion  of  Spinoza's  firat  publication, — the  only  publi- 
cation indeed  to  which  his  name  was  attached.  Not 
deeming  it  prudent  to  initiate  the  yoUng  man  into  his  own 
system,  he  took  for  a  text-book  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  Descartes'sPrtnai}^,  which  deal  in  the  main  with  natural 
philosophy.  As  he  proceeded  he  put  Descartes's  matter 
in  his  own  language  and  cast  the  whole  argument  into  a 
geometric  f oruL  At  the  request  of  his  friends  he  devoted 
a  fortnight  to  applying  the  same  method  to  the  first  or 
metaphysical  part  of  Descartes's  philosophy,  and  the  sketch 
was  published  in  1663,  with  an  appendix  entitled  Cogitata 
Metaphytioat  stiU  written  from  a  Cartesian  standpoint 
(defending,  for  example,  the  freedom  of  the  will),  but  con- 
taining hints  of  his  own  doctrine.  The  book  was  revised 
by  Dr  Meyer  for  publication  and  furnished  by  him,  at 
Spinoza's  request,  with  a  preface,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  author  speaks  throughout  not  in  his  own 
person  but  simply  as  the  exponent  of  Descartes.  A  Dutch 
translation  appeared  in  the  following  year.^ 

In  1663  Spinoza  removed  from  Rh^'nsburg  to  Yoor- 
burg,  a  suburban  village  about  2  miles  from  The  Hague. 
His  reputation  had  continued  to  spread.  From  Rh\jnsburg 
he  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  The  Hague,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably the  desire  to  be  within  reach  of  some  of  the  friends 
he  had  made  in  these  visits — among  others  the  De  Witts 
— ^that  prompted  Kk  change  of  residence.  He  had  works 
in  hand,  moreover,  which  he  wished  in  due  time  to  publish ; 
and  in  that  connexion  the  friendly  patronage  of  the  De 
Witts  might  be  of  essential  service  to  him.  The  first  years 
at  Yoorburg  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  composition 
of  the  EthicSf  which  was  probably  finished,  however,  by 
the  summer  of  1665.  A  journey  made  to  Amsterdam  in 
that  year  is  conjectured  to  have  had  reference  to  its 
publication.  But,  finding  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  authorship  secret,  owing  to  the  numerous  hands 
through  which  parts  of  the  book  had  already  passed, 
Spinoza  determined  to  keep  his  manuscript  in  his  desk  for 
the  present.  In  September  1665  we  find  Oldenburg  twit- 
ting him  with  having  turned  from  philosophy  to  theology 
and  busying  himself  with  angels,  prophecy,  and  miracles. 
This  is  the  first  reference  to  the  Tractatus  Theologieo- 
PoUticuSy  which  formed  his  chief  occupation  for  thc^  next 
four  years.  The  aim  of  this  treatise  may  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  full  title  with  which  it  was  f unushed—  IVac- 
tcUus  Theologico-Fdkicus,  corUinens  distertaiionea  aliquot, 
quilm$  oOenditur  lihertaiemphiloBophandi  non  tantum  salva 
pietate  et  reipublica  pace  poese  concedi  ted  eandem  niei  cum 
pace  reipublicsB  ipeaque  pietate  toUi  non  posse.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  eloquently  reasoned  defence  of  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech  in  speculative  matters.-  The  external  side  of 
religion — ^its  rites  and  observances — ^must  of  necessity  be 

*  The  title  of  the  Latin  original  nn—Renati  dea  Cartes  Prindpiorum 
PhUoaophim  pan  L  rf  IL  more  geometrieo  demonstrcUm  per  Benedifiwm 
de  SSpinoxa  Anutdodam^naem.  AcceaaertaU  ^juadem  CofrUaia  Meta- 
phyaka. 


8ui:j^  to  a  certain  control  on  the  part  of  the  state,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  decency  and 
order.  But^  with  such  obvious  exceptions,  Spinoza  claims 
compTeie  freedom  of  expression  for  thought  and  belief; 
and  he  claims  it  in  the  interests  alike  of  true  piety  and  of 
the  state  itself.  The  thesis  is  less  interesting  to  a  modem 
reader— because  now  generally  adoiowledged — ^than  the 
argument  by  which  it  is  supported.  Spinoza's  position 
is  based  upon  the  thoroughgoing  distinction  drawain^the 
book  between  philosophy,  which  has  to  do  with  knowledsB 
and  opinion,  and  theology,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  reli- 
gion, which  has  to  .do  exclusively  with  obedience  and  con- 
duct. The  »gis  of  religion,  therefore,  cannot  be  employed 
to  cover  with  its  authority  any  speculative  doctrine;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  any  speculative  or  scientific  investiga- 
tion be  regarded  as  putting  religion  in  jeopardy.  Spinoza 
undertakes  to  prove  his  case  by  tiie  instance  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Scripture  deals,  he  maintains,  in  none  but  the 
simplest  precepts,  nor  does  it  aim  at  anything  beyond  the 
obedient  mind ;  it  tells  us  nought  of  the  divine  nature,  but 
what  men  may  profitably  apply  to  their  lives.  The  greater 
part  of  the  treatise  is  devoted  to  working  out  this  line  of 
thought ;  and  in  so  doing  Spinoza  consistentiy  applies  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  those  canons  of 
historical  exegesis  which  are  often  regarded  as  of  compara- 
tively recent  growth.  The  treatise  thus  constitutes  the  first 
document  in  the  modem  science  of  Biblical  criticism.  It 
was  published  in  1670,  anonymously,  printer  and  place  of 
publication  ^eing  likewise  disguised  (Samlmrgi  apudJEtem- 
ricum  Kiinraht).  The  storm  of  opposition  which  it  encoun- 
tered showed  that  these  precautions  were  not  out  of  place. 
It  was  synodically  condemned  along  with  Hobbes's  Levior 
than  and  other  books  as  early  as  April  1671,  and  was  con- 
sequentiy  interdicted  by  the  states-general  of  Holland  in 
1674 ;  before  long  it  was  also  placed  on  the  Index  by  the 
Catholic  authorities.  But  that  it  was  widely  read  appears 
from  its  frequent  re-issue  with  false  title-pages,  represent- 
ing it  now  as  an  historical  work  and  again  as  a  medical 
treatise.  Controversialists  also  crowded  into  the  lists 
against  it.  A  translation  into  Dutch  appears  to  have  been 
proposed;  but  Spinoza,  who  foresaw  that  such  a  step  vrould 
only  increase  the  commotion  which  was  so  distasteful  to 
him,  steadily  set  his  face  against  it.  No  Dutch  translation 
appeared  till  1693. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  Treatise  was  published 
Spinoza  removed  from  his  suburban  lodging  at  Yoorburg 
into  The  Hague  itself.  He  took  rooms  first  on  the  Yeerkay 
with  the  widow  Van  de  Yelde,  who  in  her  youth  had  assisted 
Grotius  to  escape  from  his  captivity  at  Ix>ewenstein.  This 
was  the  house  afterwards  occupied  by  Colerus,  the  worthy 
Lutheran  minister  who  .became  Spinoza's  biographer  But 
the  widow  insisted  on  boarding  her  lodger,  and  Spinoza 
presenUy  found  the  expense  too  great  for  his  slender  purse. 
He  accordingly  removed  to  a  house  on  the  Pavelioen  Gracht 
near  at  hand,  occupied  by  a  painter  called  Van  der  Sp^ck. 
Here  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  the  frugal 
independence  which  he  pri^.  Colerus  gives  particulars 
whidi  enable  us  to  realize  the  almost  incredible  simplicity 
and  economy  of  his  mode  of  life.  He  would  say  sometimes 
to  the  people  of  the  house  that  he  was  like  the  serpent 
who  forms  a  circle  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  meaning 
thereby  that  he  had  nothing  left  at  the  year's  end.  His 
friends  came  to  visit  him  in  his  lodgings,  as  well  as  others 
attracted  by  his  reputation — ^Leibnitz  among  the  rest — and 
were  courteously  entertained,  but  Spinoza  preferred  not 
to  accept  their  offers  of  hospitality.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  quietly  in  his  own  chamber,  often  having 
his  meals  brought  there  and  sometimes  not  leaving  it  for 
two  or  three  days  together  when  absorbed  in  his  studies. 
On  one  occasion  he  did  not  leave  the  house  for  three 
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months.  "When  he  happened  to  be  tired  by  having 
applied  himaelf  too  much  to  his  philosophical  meditations, 
he  would  go  downstairs  to  refresh  himself,  and  discoursed 
with  the  Van  der  Spijcks  about  anything  that  might  afford 
matter  for  an  ordinary  conversation,  and  even  about  trifles. 
He  also  took  pleasure  in  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  or, 
when  he  had  a  mind  to  divert  himself  somewhat  longer, 
he  looked  for  some  spiders  and  made  them  fight  together, 
or  he  threw  some  flies  into  the  cobweb,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  that  battle  that  he  would  some- 
times break  into  laughter  "  (Colerus).  He  also  conversed 
at  times  on  more  serious  topics  with  the  simple  people 
with  whom  he  lodged,  often,  for  example,  talking  over  the 
sermon  with  them  when  they  came  from  churcL  He 
occasionally  went  himself  to  hear  the  Lutheran  pastor 
preach — the  predecessor  of  Colerus — and  would  advise  the 
Van  der  Spijcks  not  to  miss  any  sermon  of  so  excellent  a 
preacher.  The  children,  too,  he  put  in  mind  of  going  often 
to  church,  and  taught  them  to  be  obedient  and  dutiful  to 
their  parents.  One  day  his  landlady,  who  may  have  heard 
strange  stories  of  her  solitary  lodger,  came  to  him  in  some 
trouble  to  ask  him  whether  he  believed  she  could  be  saved 
in  the  religion  she  professed.  "  Your  religion  is  a  good 
one,"  said  Spinoza ;  "  you  need  not  look  for  another,  nor 
doubt  that  you  will  be  saved  in  it,  provided  that,  while  you 
apply  yourself  to  piety,  you  live  at  the  same  time  a  peace- 
able and  quiet  life.''  Only  once,  it  is  recorded,  did  Spinoza's 
admirable  self-control  give  way,  and  that  was  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  De  Witts  by  a 
frantic  mob  in  the  streets  of  The  Hague.  It  was  in  the 
year  1672,  when  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries 
by  Louis  XTV.  raised  an  irresistible  clamour  for  a  military 
l^er  and  overthrew  the  republican  constitution  for  which 
the  De  Witts  had  struggled.  John  De  Witt  had  been 
Spinoza's  friend,  and  had  bestowed  a  smaU  pension  upon 
him ;  he  had  Spinoza's  full  sympathy  in  his  political  aims. 
On  receiving  the  news  of  the  brutal  murder  of  the  two 
brothers,  Spinoza  burst  into  tears,  and  his  indignation 
was  so  roused  that  he  was  bent  upon  publicly  denouncing 
the  crime  upon  the  spot  where  it  had  been  committed. 
But  the  timely  caution  of  his  host  prevented  his  issuing 
forth  to  almost  certain  death.  Not  long  after  Spinoza 
was  himself  b^  danger  from  the  mob,  in  consequence  of  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  French  camp.  He  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  one  Colonel  Stoupe,  a  Swiss  theologian 
and  soldier,  then  serving  with  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the 
commander  of  the  French  army  at  Utrecht.  From  him 
Spinoza  received  a  communication  enclosing  a  passport 
from  the  French  commander,  who  wished  to  make  his 
acquaintance  and  promised  him  a  pension  from  the  French 
king  at  the  easy  price  of  a  dedication  to  his  majesty. 
Spinofa  went  to  ^  IJtrecht,  but  returned  without  seeing 
Cond^  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  called  elsewhere ; 
the  pension  he  civilly  declined.  There  may  have  been 
nothing  more  in  the  visit  than  is  contained  in  this  narra- 
tive ;  but  on  his  return  Spinoza  found  that  the  populace 
of  The  Hague  regarded  him  as  no  better  than  a  spy.  The 
town  was  full  of  angry  murmurs,  and  the  landlord  feared 
that  the  mob  would  storm  his  house  and  drag  Spinoza  out. 
Spinoza  quieted  ius  fears  as  well  as  he  could,  assuring 
him  that  as  soon  as  the  crowd  made  any  threatening  move- 
ment he  would  go  out  to  meet  them,  "  though  they  should 
serve  me  as  they  did  the  poor  De  Witts.  I  am  a  good 
republican  and  have  never  had  any  aim  but  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  the  state."  Happily  the  danger  passed  off 
without  calling  for  such  an  ordeaL 

Li  1673  Spinoza  received  an  invitation  from  the  elector 
palatine  to  quit  his  retirement  and  become  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  The  offer 
was  couched  in  flattering  terms,  and  conveyed  an  expres9 


assurance  of  "  the  largest  freedom  of  speech  in  philosophy, 
which  the  prince  is  confident  that  you  will  not  misuse  to 
disturb  the  established  religion."  But  Spinoza's  experience 
of  theological  sensitiveness  led  him  to  doubt  the  possibilitjP' 
of  keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  the  established  religion, 
if  he  were  placed  in  a  public  capacity.  Moreover,  he  was 
not  strong ;  he  had  had  no  experience  of  public  teaching  ; 
and  he  foresaw  that  the  duties  of  a  chair  would  put  an 
end  to  private  research.  For  all  these  reasons  he  court- 
eously declined  the  offer  made  to  him.  There  is  little 
more  to  tell  of  his  life  of  solitary  meditation.  In  1675 
we  learn  from  his  correspondence  that  he  entertained  the 
idea  of  publishing  the  Ethics,  and  made  a  journey  to 
Amsterdam  to  arrange  matters  with  the  printer.  "  But, 
whilst  I  was  busy  with  this,"  he  writes,  "the  report  was 
spread  everywhere  that  a  certain  book  of  mine  was  in  the 
press,  wherein  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  was  no 
Qod ;  and  this  report  found  credence  with  many.  Where- 
upon certain  theologians  (themselves  perhaps  the  authors 
of  it)  took  occasion  to  complain  of  me  to  the  prince  and  the 
magistrates ;  moreover,  the  stupid  Cartesians,  because  they 
are  commonly  supposed  to  side  with  me,  desiring  to  free 
themselves  from  that  suspicion,  were  diligent  without 
ceasing  in  their  execrations  of  my  doctrines  and  writings, 
and  are  as  diligent  still"  As  the  commotion  seemed  to 
grow  worse  instead  of  subsiding,  Spinoza  consigned  the 
manuscript  once  more  to  his  desk,  from  which  it  was  not 
to  issue  till  after  his  death.  His  last  literary  work  was 
the  unfinished  Traetatus  PMicua  and  the' preparation  of 
notes  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Tractattis  Theologxco-FolUi- 
ctts,  in  which  he  hoped  to  remove  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings which  the  book  had  met  with.  The  Tractatut 
Politicus  develops  his  philosophy  of  law  and  government 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  his  other  w^rks,  and  connects 
itself  closely  with  the  theory  enunciated  by  Hobbes  a 
generation  before.  Consumption  had  been  making  its 
insidious  inroads  upon  Spinoza  for  many  years,  and  early  . 
in  1677  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  seriously 
ill.  On  Saturday  the  20th  of  February  he  sent  to 
Amsterdam  for  h^  friend  Dr  Meyer.  On  the  following 
day  the  Van  der  Spijcks,  having  no  thought  of  immediate 
danger,  went  to  the  afternoon  service.  Wh^u  they  came 
back  Spinoza  was  no  more ;  he  had  died  ab^ut  three  in 
the  afternoon  with  Meyer  for  the  only  witnes*  of  his  last 
moments.  Spinoza  was  buried  on  the  25th  o'  February 
"in  the  new  church  upon  the  Spuy,  being  attended,"  Colerus 
tells  us,  "  by  many  illustrious  persons  and  followed  by  six 
coaches."  He  was  little  more  than  forty-four  years  of  age. 
SpinoM*8  eflecta  were  few  and  realized  little  more  than  was  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  charges  and  outstanding  debts.  "  Ott» 
need  only  cast  one's  eyes  upon  the  account,"  says  his  biographer, 
''to  perceiye  that  it  was  the  inventory  of  a  true  philosopher.  It 
contains  only  some  small  books,  some  engravings,  a  few  lenses, 
and  the  instruments  to  polish  them."  His  desK,  containing  his 
letters  and  his  unpublished  works,  Spinoza  had  previously  dharged 
his  landlord  to  convey  to  Jan  Rieuwertz,  a  publiBiier  in  Amsterdam. 
This  was  done,  and  tno  Opera  Posthuma  appeared  in  the  same  year> 
without  the  author^s  name,  but  with  his  initials  upon  the  title- 
pagje.  They  were  furnished  with  a  preface  written  in  Dutch  by 
Jang  Jellis,  a  Mennonito  friend  of  Spinoza's,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Dr  Meyer.  Next  year  the  book  was  proscribed  in  a 
violently  worded  edict  by  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland. 
The  obloquy  which  thus  gathered  round  Spinoza  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life  remained  settled  upon  his  memory  for  a  full  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  Hume^s  casual  allusion  to  "this  famous 
atheist"  and  his  "hideous  hypothesis"  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
tone  in  which  he  is  usually  referred  to ;  people  talked  about 
Spinoza,  Lessin^  said,  "as  if  he  were  a  dead  dojs;."  The  change 
or  opinion  in  this  respect  may  be  dated  from  Lesdng's  famous  con- 
versation with  Jacobi  in  178a  Lessin^,  Goethe,  Herder,  Kovalis, 
and  Schleiermacher,  not  to  mention  philosophers  like  Schelling 
and  Hegel,  united  in  recognizing  the  unique  strength  and  sinceri^ 
of  Spinoza's  thought,  and  in  setting  him  in  his  rightful  place  among 
the  spMBcnlative  leaders  of  mankind.  Transfused  mto  their  writings, 
'i^  spirit  has  had  a  large  shaie  in  moulding  the  philosophic  thou^t 
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of  the  19tli  centnrj,  and  it.haa  tbo  been  widely  inflnential  bejond 
the  Bchoola.  Instead  of  hia  atheiam  Hegel  epeaka  of  hia  acoamiam, 
and  KoTalia  duba  him  a  God-intozicatcd  man.  Schleiermacher'a 
fine  apoatrophe  ia  well  known,  in  which  he  calls  upon  na  to  "offer 
a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  and  ezcommonicated 
Spinoza.'* 

Spinoza's  personal  appearance  ia  described  by  Colerna  from  the 
accounts  given  him  by  many  people  at  The  Hagne  who  knew  him 
familiarly.  *'He  waa  of  a  middle  size,  and  h^  ^ood  featnrea  in 
hiB  face,  the  skin  somewhat  dark,  black  corled  hair,  and  the  long 
eyebrows  of  the  same  colour,  so  that  6ne  might  eaaily  know  from 
lua  looka  that  he  waa  descended  from  the  Portuguese  Jews." 
Leibnitz  also  givea  a  aimilar  description:  "The  celebrated  Jew 
Spinoza  had  an  olive  complexion  and  something  Spaniah  in  his 
face."  These  characteriatics  are  presorrod  in  a  portrait  in  oil  in 
the  Wolfenb&ttel  library,  which  was  probably  the  oriffinal  of  the 
(in  that  case  unsucoesaiully  rendered)  engraving  prefixed  to  the 
Optra  Poathuma  of  1977.  This  portrait  haa  recently  been  photo- 
graphed  for  Dr  Martineku's  Stiuly  of  Spinoza.  In  1880  a  atatue  was 
erected  to  Spinoza  at  The  Hague  by  international  subarription 
among  his  aajnirersw 

Spinoza's  philosophy  ia  a  thorough^ing  pantheiam,  which  hea 
both  a  naturaliatic  and  a  mystical  side.  The  foundation  of  the 
system  ia  the  doctrine  of  one  infinite  substance,  of  which  all  fiiiite 
existences  are  modes  or  limitations  (modes  of  thought  or  modes  of 
extension).  God  is  thus  the  immanent  cause  of  the  universe ;  but 
of  creation  or  will  there  can  be  no  question  in  Spinoza's  system. 
God  is  used  throughout  aa  equivalent  to  nature  {Lnu  stee  natura). 
The  philosophical  standpoint  eomprehenda  the  neceasity  of  aU  that 
ia — a  necessity  that  is  none  other  than  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
nature  itsel£  To  view  thing*  thus  ia  to  view  them,  according  to 
Spinoza's  favourite  phrase,  tub  $pteU  mUmUatit,  Spinoza's  philo- 
sophy ia  fully  conaidered  in  the  article  Cabtbbiakisic  (see  vol. 
V.  D.  162  j;.). 

LiUrature.—Th9  contents  of  the  Opera  Potthuma  included  the 
Sthies,  the  Tradaiut  Poliiieua,  and  the  Di  IfUelUaus  JBmmdaiume 
(the  last  two  unfiniahed),  a  aelection  from  Spinoza's  correspondence, 
and  a  Oompindium  of  Hebrew  Cframmar,  Tne  Treaiiee  on  the  Sain- 
bow,  supposed  to  be  lost,  waa  publiahed  anonymously  in  Dutch  in 
1687.  The  first  collected  edition  of  Spinoza  s  worka  wsa  made  by 
Paulua  in  1802  ;  there  is  another  by  Gfrorer  (1830),  and  a  third  by 
Bmder  (1 848-46)  in  three  volumes.  Van  Yloten's  volume,  published 
in  1862;  Ad  Benedieti  de  Spinota  opera  put  tupertunt  omnta  supple- 
meniumf  is  uniform  with  Bruder's  edition  so  aa  to  complete  it  by  a 
supplementary  volume.  It  contained  the  early  treatise  De  Deo  et 
'  homine,  the  Treatiae  on  the  Rainbow,  and  several  fresh  letters.  A 
complete  and  authoritative  edition  has  only  recently  been  achieved 
by  Dr  Van  Yloten  and  Professor  J.  P.  V,  Land.  The  work  wsa 
undertaken  by  them  for  the  Spinoza  Memorial  Committee  formed 
in  Holland  to  celebrate  the  bicentenary  of  the  philosopher's  death  ; 
the  funds  remaining  after  the  erection  of  the  statue  mentioned 
above  were  devoted  to  the  publication  of  this  handsome  edition 
(2  vols.,  1882-83).  An  English  translation  of  The  Chief  Workt  of 
Spinoza,  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes,  appeared  in  1888,  and  a  separate 
tranalation  of  the  Ethice  by  W.  H.  White  waa  publiahed  m  the 
same  year;  previoua  tranalationa  were  unscholarly  in  execution. 
The  znain  authority  for  Spinoza's  life  ia  the  sketch  published  in 
1705,  in  Dutch,  wiu  a  controversial  sermon  against  Spinozism,  by 
Johannea  Colerua.  The  French  version  of  this  Life  (1706)  haa 
been  several  times  repnnted  as  well  aa  translated  into  English  and 
German.  The  Euffliah  version,  alao  dating  from  1706,  has  been  re- 
printed by  Mr  Frederick  Pollock  at  the  end  of  his  work,  Spinoza,  hit 
Life  and  PhUoeophy  (1880).  Mr  Pollock's  book  and  Dr  Martineau's 
Slvdy  of  Spinoza  (1882),  both  admirable  piecea  of  work,  are  in  a 
manner  complementary,  and  may  with  advantage  be  studied  to- 
gether. In  his  introduction  Mr  Pollock  gives  a  list  of  the  biographi- 
cal sources,  and  also  some  account  of  the  early  literature  relating  to 
Spinoza.  The  Spinoza  literature  in  more  recent  times  has  become 
so  extensive  as  to  forbid  quotation.  A.  van  der  linde's  Benedidua 
Spinoza:  Bibliografie  (The  Hs^e,  1871)  is  a  dassified  catalogue 
aa  nearly  as  possible  complete  down  to  that  date.  (A.  BE.) 

SPIRES  (Germ.  Speyer  or  SpeUr),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Rhenish  palatinate,  Bayaria,  and  formerly  a  free  im- 
perial city,  is  idtuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at 
the  month  of  the  Speyerbach,  21  miles  to-  the  sonth  of 
Worms.  The  principal  streets  are  broad  bnt  irregnlar, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  little  corresponds 
to  its  high  antiqnity,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  waa  burned 
by  the  IVench  in  1689.  Tne  only  important' ancient  build- 
ing that  has  smrived  the  flames  is  the  cathedral,  a  very 
large  and  imposing  basilica  of  red  sandstone^  and  one  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  Romanesque  architecture  now  extant. 
B^Jond  the  general  interest  attaching  to  it  as  one  of  the  old 


Romanesque  churcheB  of  tHe  Rliineland,  Spires  cathedral 
has  a  peculiar  importance  in  the  history  of  architecture  as 
probably  the  earliest  Romanesque  basilica  in  which  the 
nave  as  well  as  the  side  arcades  was  vaulted  from  the  first 
Built  in  1030-61  by  Conrad  11.  and  his  successor,  this 
church  has  had  a  chequered  history,  its  disasters  culminat- 
ing in  1689,  when  the  soldiers  of  Louis  ZIV.  burned  it  to 
the  bare  walls  and  scattered  the  ashes  (rf  the  eight  German 
emperors  who  had  been  interred  in  the  kings'  choir.  Re- 
stored in  1772-84  and  provided  with  a  vestibule  and  facade, 
it  was  again  desecrated  by  the  French  in  1794;  but  in 
1846-53  it  was  once  more  thoroughly  restored  and  adorned 
in  the  interior  with  gorgeous  frescos  at  the  expense  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  The  large  cathedral  bowl  (Domnapf ) 
in  front  of  the  west  fagade  formerly  marked  the  boundary 
between  the  episcopal  and  municipal  territories.  Each 
new  bishop  on  his  election  had  to  fill  the  bowl  with  wine, 
while  the  burghers  emptied  it  to  his  health.  The  heathen 
tower  to  the  east  of  the  church,  on  foundations  supposed 
to  be  Roman,  was  probably  part  of  the  town  wall  built  in 
1080  by  Bishop  Rudger.  Of  the  Retscher,  or  imperial 
palace,  so  called  because  built  after  the  model  of  the 
Hradschin  at  Prague,  only  a  mouldering  fragment  of  wall 
remains.  It  was  in  this  palace  that  die  famous  diet  of 
Spires  met  in  1529,  at  which  the  Reformers  first  received 
the  name  of  Protestants."  The  Altportel  (alta  porta),  a  fine 
old  gateway  of  1246,  is  a  relic  of  the  free  imperial  dty. 
Among  the  modem  buildiogs  are  several  churches  and 
schools,  a  museum  and  picture  gallery,  &c.  Spires, 
although  rebuilt  in  1697,  has  never  recovered  from  the 
cruel  injuries  inflicted  by  the  French  in  1689.  Its  trade 
is  insignificant,  although  it  still  has  a  free  harbour  on  the 
Rhine.  Its  manufactures  include  paper,  tobacco  and 
cigars,  sugar,  sugar  of  lead,  vinegar,  beer,  and  leather. 
Vines  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
population  in  1880  was  15,589  and  in  1885  16,228. 

Spires,  known  to  the  Romans  aa  AiLguata  Nenutum  or  Nemdtt, 
and  to  the  Gauls  as  Naviomagua,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the 
Rhine.  The  modem  name  appears  first,  under  the  form  Spira, 
about  the  7th  century.  Captured  by  Julius  Caesar  in  47  B.a,  it 
was  repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  barbarian  hordes  in  the  first  few 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  town  had  become  an  epiacopal 
seat  in  the  4th  century ;  but  heathenism  supervened,  and  the  present 
bishopric  dates  from  610.  In  830  Spira  became  part  of  the  Frankish 
empire,  the  emperors  having  a  "palatium"  here;  and  it  waa  especi- 
ally  favoured  by  the  Salic  imperial  house.  The  contentions  between 
the  bishops  and  the  citizens  were  as  obstinate  and  severe  aa  in  any 
other  city  of  Germany.  The  situation  of  the  town  opposite  the 
mouths  of  several  roads  through  the  Rhine  valley  early  fostered  its 
trade ;  in  1294  it  rose  to  be  afree  imperial  dty,  although  it  owned 
no  territory  beyond  its  walls  and  had  a  population  of  less  than 
80,000.  It  enjoyed  great  renown  aa  the  seat  of  the  imperial  anpreme 
court  from  1527  till  1989 ;  it  was  fifth  amon^  the  free  cities  of  the 
Rhine,  and  had  a  vote  in  the  IJpper  Rheniah  diet.  Numerous 
imperial  diets  aasembled  here.  From  1801  till  1814  it  waa  the 
capital  of  a  department  of  France ;  but  it  was  restored  to  Bavaria 
in  the  latter  year.  By  tiie  peace  of  Spires  in  1544  the  Hapabuzgs 
renounced  their  claims  to  the  crown  of  Sardinia. 

SPIRITUALISM.  The  term  "  spiritualism  "  is  used  by 
philosophical  writers  to  denote  the  opposite  of  materialism. 
It  is  also  used  in  a  narrower  sense  to  describe  the  belief 
that  the  spiritual  world  manifests  itself  by  producing  in 
the  physical  world  effects  inexplicable  by  the  known  Uws 
of  nature.  The  belief  in  such  occasioniU  manifestations 
has  probably  existed  as  long  as  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  spirits  apart  from  human  bodies,  and  a  complete  exa- 
mination into  it  would  involve  a  discussion  of  the  religions 
of  all  ages  and  nations.  In  1848,  however,  a  pecoliar 
form  of  it,  believed  to  be  based  on  abundant  experimental 
evidence,  arose  in  America  and  spread  there  with  great 
rapidity  and  thence  over  the  civilized  world.  To  this 
movement,  which  has  been  called  "  modem  spiritualism,*' 
the  discussion  in  the  present  article  is  confined.  The 
movement  bedpan  in  a  single  family.    In  1848  a  Mr  and 
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MiQ  J^oz  and  their  two  daughters,  living  at  Hydeville 
(Wayne),  New  York,  were  mnch  disturbed  by  unexplained 
knoekinga  At  length  Kate  Fox  discovered  that  the  cause 
of  the  sounds  was  intelligent  and  would  make  rajw  as  re- 
quested, and,  communication  being  established,  the  rapper 
professed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  murdered  pedlar.  An  in- 
vestigation into  the  matter  seemed  to  show  that  none  of 
the  >^^x  family  were  concerned  in  producing  the  rappings; 
but  the  evidence  that  they  were  not  concerned  is  insuffi- 
cient, although  similar  noises  had  been  noticed  occasionally 
in  the  house  before  they  lived  there.  It  was,  however,  at 
Rochester,  where  the  two  Fox  girls  soon  afterwards  went 
to  live  with  a  married  sister  (lira  Fish)  that  modem  spirit- 
ualism assumed  its  present  form,  and  that  oommunication 
was,  as  it  was  believed,  established  with  lost  relatives  and 
deceased  eminent  men.  The  presence  of  certain  ** mediums" 
was  required  to  form  the  link  between  the  worlds  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead,  and  Kate  Fox  and  her  sister  were 
the  f^t  mediums.  Spiritualists  do  not  as  yet  claim  to  know 
-what  special  qualities  in  mediums  enable  spirits  thus  to 
make  use  of  them.  The  earliest  communications  were  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  "  raps,"  or,  as  Mr  Crookes  calls  them, 
"  percussive  sounds."  It  was  agreed  that  one  rap  should 
mean  *'  no  "  and  three  '*  yes,"  while  more  complicated  mess- 
ages were — and  are — obtained  in  other  ways,  such  as 
calling  over  or  pointing  to  letters  of  the  alphabet,  when 
raps  occur  at  the  required  letters. 

The  idea  of  communicating  with  the  departed  was  natur- 
ally attractive  even  to  the  merely  curious,  still  more  to 
those  who  were  mourning  for  lost  friends,  and  most  of  all 
to  those  who  believed  that  this  was  the  commencement  of 
a  new  revelation.  The  first  two  causes  have  attracted 
many  inquirers;  but  it  is  the  last  that  chiefly  gives  to 
modem  spiritualism  its  religious  aspect.  Many  came  to 
witness  the  new  wonder,  and  the  excitement  and  interest 
spread  rapidly.  "Spirit-circles"  were  formed  in  several 
families,  and  other  medium.*  discovered,  exhibiting  pheno- 
mena of  various  kinds  (see  below).  The  interest  in  mes- 
merism and  the  phenomena  of  hypnotic  trance,  which  was 
widely  diffused  at  this  time  both  in  America  and  Europe 
(aee  MAONETisif,  Andcai^  voL  xv.  p.  277  sq.%  wba  favour- 
able to  the  new  idea.  Information  about  other  worlds 
and  from  higher  intelligences  was  thought  to  be  obtained 
from  pers&as  who  could  be  put  into  the  sleep-waking  state, 
of  whom  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  was  in  America  the  most 
prominent  example.  His  work,  Nature* ^  Divine  Bevela- 
Hans  (New  York,  1847X  was  alleged  to  have  been  dictated 
in  "clairvoyant"  trance.  Many  reputed  "clairvoyants" 
developed  into  mediums.  The  movement  spread  like  an 
vpidemic.  There  is  very  little  evidence  to  show  that  it 
arose  anywhere  spontaneously  i;  but  those  who  sat  with 
the  Foxes  were  often  found  to  become  mediums  them- 
selves and  then  in  their  tum  developed  mediumship  in 
others.  The  mere  reading  of  accounts  of  Feancea  seemed 
to  develop  the  peculiar  susceptibility  in  some  persons, 
while  others,  who  became  mediums  ultimately,  did  so  only 
after  prolonged  and  patient  wailing. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  practical  interest  in 
spiritnallBm  in  Fnrope  till  Mrs  Hayden,  a  professional 
medium  from  Boston,  came  over  in  1852.  It  spread  like 
wildfire  within  a  few  months  of  her  arrival, — its  first  de- 
velopment being  in  the  form  of  a  mania  for  table-turning, 
whidi  seems  to  have  prevailed  all  over  Europe  in  1853. 


^  It  b  pottlbto  iha\  the  Ikmily  of  Dr  Phelps  irere  nnavere  of  the 
"Boeheeter  kuoeklnge "  when  the  distnrbaaoes  began  in  hlj  honee  at 
Ltntford,  Gonaaotioct,  In  1850  (aee  Oapron's  Modem  apiriiwdinn,  <U 
FeuU,  kc.) ;  but  these  dlstnrbaneea^  aa  recorded,  have  a  doaer  re* 
■■mhlaaca  to  the  ordinary  oeoorreaoes  at  a  iplritnaliatlo  aeanoe  than 
fbeae  whkb  took  place  at  Tedworth  in  1691  (see  Olanvffl'a  Saddveit^ 
mme  SMtmpkaiue)  and  at  BUwenaik  In  1806  (eee  Kinier's  Seherin  vm 
AvwraOf  *Bd  othan  too  namenina  to  mentton. 


Daniel  Dunglas  'Eome,  the  next  medium  of  importance 
who  appeared  in  London,  came  over  from  America  in 
1855.  But  it  was  at  Keighley  in  Yorkshire  that  spiritual* 
ism  as  a  religious  movement  first  made  any  mark  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  there  that  the  first  English  jpiritualistic 
periodical,  the  Yorkshire  Spiritttai  Telegraphy  wa3  started 
in  1855.  The  extent  to  which  the  movement  haj  spread 
and  the  present  number  of  spiritualists  are  very  difficult 
to  estimate.  Vague  calculations  have  from  time  to  time 
been  attempted :  in  1867  one  spiritualist  estimated  the 
number  in  America  at  11,000,000  or  two- fifths  of  the 
population,  and  another  has  held  3,000,000  to  be  an  ex- 
treme estimate  (see  Spiritual  Magagine  for  1867).  The 
periodicals  devoted  to  spiritualism  may  perhapj  be  taken 
to  indicate  the  present  state  of  the  movement  There 
are^in  England  two  weekly  newspapers,  Light  and  The 
Medium  and  Daybreak',  one  of  these  has  advertisements 
of  Sunday  meetings  in  sixty  different  towus  and  in  eighty 
different  rooms.  The  spiritualistic  journal}  outside  Great 
Britain  number  about  100,  though  probably  only  about  a 
quarter  of  these  are  of  any  importance.  Of  these  30  are  in 
English  (26  published  in  America  and  4  in  the  Australian 
colonies),  15  to  20  in  French,  and  6  in  German.  But  nearly 
40  are  published  in  Spanish  in  Spain  and  South  America. 
Private  circles  which  meet  regularly  are  beU^ved  to  be 
numerous  in  Exigland ;  and  there  are  numerouj  public  and 
semi -public  trance -speaking  and  clairvoyant  meditims, 
especially  among  the  miners  in  the  north. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  ex- 
haustive catalogue  of  the  phenomena  and  codes  of  com- 
munication of  modem  spiritualism.  Many  have  not  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  history,  though  it  h  difficult 
to  suppose  any  historical  connexion  between  the  new  de- 
velopments aj:id  the  old.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  paral- 
lelism is  that  between  the  proceedings  at  modern  seances 
and  those  connected  with  the  later  Greek  oracles.^  The 
greater  part  of  the  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  To  the  first  and  earliest  developed  class  belong 
what  may  be  called  the  physical  phenomena  of  spiritual- 
ism,— those^  namely,  which,  if  correctly  observed  and  due 
neither  to  conscious  or  unconccious  trickery  nor  to  hallu- 
cination on  the  part  of  the  observers,  exhibit  a  force  hitherto 
unknown  to  science,  acting  in  the  physical  world  otherwise 
than  through  the  brain  or  muscles  of  the  medium.  The 
earliest  of  these  phenomena  were  the  raps  already  spoken 
of  and  other  sounds  occurring  without  apparent  physical 
cause,  and  the  similarly  mysterious  movemcnta  of  fumi 
ture  and  other  objects;  and  these  were  shortly  followed 
by  the  ringing  of  belb  and  playing  of  musical  instruments. 
Later  followed  the  appearance  of  lights;  quasi -human 
voices ;  musical  sounds,  produced,  it  is  supposed,  without 
instruments;  the  "  materializaticn  "  or  presence  in  material 
form  of  what  seem  to  be  human  hands  and  faces,  and 
ultimately  of  complete  figures,  alleged  to  be  not  those  of 
any  person  present,  and  sometimes  claimed  by  witnesses 
as  deceased  relatives ;  "psychography,*  or  "direct  writing 
and  drawing,"  asserted  to  be  done  without  human  inter- 
vention; "  spirit-photography,**  or  photographing  of  human 
and  other  forms  invisible  to  all  but  specially  endowed 
seers ;  unfastening  of  cords  and  bonds ;  elongation  of  the 
medium's  body ;  handling  of  red-hot  coals ;  and  the  ap- 
parent passage  of  solids  through  solids  without  disinte- 
gration. The  phenomena  observed  at  Tedworth  belong 
to  this  class.  Somewhat  idmilar  was  the  Oock  Lane  ghoet 
in  1762.^  A  practice  of  causing  heavily  loaded  tables  to 
rise  by  "  magic  "  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  German 
Jews  in  the  17th  centuiy.^    Eemer  records  movemonts 

•  See  Xstays  CUusicai,  by  F.  W.  H.  Ujm,  1888. 

*  Bee  CfmOemim'e  Magamne,  1762. 

«  Yon  HarkM^  Aegxptieae  Mftterten,  1856,  pp.  180-18X 
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of  objects  in  eoimdzion  with  Uadame  Haoffe  in  1825-28,^ 
and  such  moToments  also  occurred  in  presence  of  the  so- 
called  electric  girl  in  1846.'  The  second  class  of  phenomena, 
which  we  may  call  the  automatic,  consists  in  table-tilting 
and  turning  with  contact ;  writing,  drawing,  &c,,  through 
the  medium's  hand;  conyuJsiye  movements  and  involuntary 
dancing;  entrancement,  trance-speakings  and  personation 
by  the  medium  of  deceased  persons,  attributed  to  temporary 
"  possession  ";  seeing  spirits  and  visions  and  hearing  phan- 
tom voices.  This  claiss  bears  afi^ty  to  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  hypnotism  and  of  certain  nervous  complaints,  to 
certain  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,^  and  to  phenomena 
that  have  occurred  at  some  religious  revivals.  According  to 
quotations  given  by  Chevreul,^  the  divining-rod  was  used  at 
the  end  of  the  17lJi  century  for  obtaining  answers  to  ques- 
tions, as  table-tilting  now  is.  In  a  third  class  must  be  placed 
the  cure  of  disease  by  healing  mediums.  This  cannot  well 
be  treated  apart  from  mesmeric  healing  and  ''faith  cures" 
and  "  mind  cures,"  and  belongs  to  medical  psychology. 

The  class  of  automatic  phenomena  are  much  the  common- 
est. The  investigations  of  Carpenter  on  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion and  of  Faraday  on  unconscious  muscular  action  ^  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  outside  the  medium's 
own  brain  and  organism  for  the  explanation  of  such  things 
as  automatic  writing  and  table  turning.  It  is  about  the 
matter  communicated  by  these  means  that  the  controversy 
now  turns.  Spiritualists  maintain  that  true  information 
is  thus  given,  provably  unknown  to  the  medium  or  other 
persons  present,  or  at  least  expressed  in  a  way  obviously 
beyond  their  powers  to  originate.  Another  view,  which  is 
now  gaining  ground,  is  that  the  information  in  some  excep- 
tional cases  does  not  come  from  the  mind  of  the  medium, 
but  is  due  to  the  influence  wrought  on  his  mind  by  that 
of  other  persons,  and  more  than  this  is  not  proved.®   ^ 

At  no  period  of  the  spiritualistic  movement  has  the 
class  of  physical  phenomena  been  accepted  altogether  with- 
out criticism.  Most  spiritualists  know  that  much  fraud  in 
connexion  with  them  has  been  discovered — ^frequently  by 
spiritualists  themselves — and  that  the  conditions  favour- 
able to  obtaining  them  are  often  such  as  &vour  fraud.  It 
is  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  investigation  that  tiiey  maintain  that  unmistakably 
genuine  phenomena  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Many 
volumes  cont^ning  accounts  of  such  phenomena  have  been 
printed,  and  appeal  is  often  made  to  the  msjBs  of  evidence 
so  accumulated.  "  No  physical  science  can  array  a  tithe 
of  the  mass  of  evidence  by  which  psychism  "  (t.«.,  what  is 
usually  called  spiritualism)  '*  is  supported,''  says  Serjeant . 
Cox.^  But  the  majority  of  these  accounts  have  scarcely 
any  scientific  value.  Spiritualists  have,  as  a  rule,  sought 
to  convince  not  by  testimony  but  by  ocular  demonstration. 
Tet,  if  there  la  not  a  mass  of  scientific  evidence,  there  are 
a  number  of  witnesses — among  them  distinguished  men  of 
science  and  others  of  undoubted  intelligence — who  have 
convinced  themselves  by  observation  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  phenomena, — a  fact  of  undeniable  importance,  even 
without  careful  records,  when  the  witnesses  are  otherwise 
known  to  be  competent  and  trustworthy  observers.  Mr 
Maskelyne  has  affirmed^  that  he  has  witnessed  table- 
turning  where  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  neither 
trickery  nor  unconscious  muscular  action.     Moreover,  if 

Seh&nn  von  Pr&wnta 

*  Tanchoa,  KnguHe  mmr  PavihenticUi  det  phkumines  iUdrigtut 
d^AngUique  CoUin,  Paris,  1846. 

*  See  Hecker,  EpidenUa  o/th«  MiddU  Afftt,  1859. 

*  D^la  laguetU  divinaiotre,  &c,  1854. 

'  Athenmum,  2d  July  1858 ;  tee  alao  on  fhla  rabject  Ghevreti],  op,  ciL 

*  See  Ch.  Richet,  **  La  Suggestion  Mentale,"  in  Jtemte  PhOosophique, 
December  1884,  and  Proo,  Soc  for  Ptyehieal  Ruwreh,  voli.  ii.  and  liL 

'  Mtehaniam  o/Man:  What  omit  YoLiL  p.  818,  1879. 
■  •  Sea  Puff  Matt  OcmOU,  18th,  20th,  and  28d  AprU  1885. 


the  phenomena  are  not  genuine,  we  have  to  assume  a  large 
amount  of  apparently  aimless  fraud. 

Amongst  the  proposed  explanations  of  these  phenomena 
that  of  hallucination  need  not  detain  us  long.  Sensory 
hallucination  of  several  persons  together  who  are  not  in 
a  hypnotic  state  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  therefore  not 
a  probable  explanation.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  being  generally  applicable,  partly  because  material  traces 
of  what  occurs  often  remain,  and  partly  because  of  the 
general  agreement  not  only  of  all  the  witnesses  but  of  all 
the  senses  as  to  what  is  perceived,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  inferred.  Nevertheless  something  of  the  kind 
may  occasionally  have  happened,  especially  at  some  of  the 
seances  of  Home.*  If  collective  hallucination  really  occurs 
at  seances,  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  and  deserves  to  be 
carefully  studied. 

What  may  broadly  be  called  conjuring  is,  however,  a 
much  more  probable  explanation  of  most  of  the  recorded 
phenomena;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  wit- 
nesses do  not  seem  to  have  duly  appreciated  the  possibili- 
ties of  conjuring,  nor  to  have  taken  sufficient  precautions 
to  exclude  it.  Besides,  not  even  a  conjuror  knows  all 
the  possibilities  of  his  art  and  can  describe  in  detail  all 
the  accidental  circumstances  which  may.  on  any  particular 
occasion  favour  deception,  and  perhaps  never  exactly  recur. 
We  require^  therefore,  to  know  not  only  that  the  witness 
is  careful  and  accurate  but  that  he  has  allowed  a  sufii- 
ciently  wide  margin  for  the  possibilities  of  conjuring;  and 
some  leading  spiritualists  do  not  allow  this.  It  is  often 
urged  that  mediums  are  not  conjurors  because  they  fre- 
quently faU,  whereas  ''imposture  can  be  reproduced  at  will," 
and  because  they  can  pxxxluce  the  phenomena  in  private 
rooms,  and  under  conditions  which  exclude  the  possibility 
of  conjuring.  But  the  phenomena  produced  by  mediums 
in  private  rooms  would  generally  be  uninteresting  and 
unsuited  to  public  performance,  so  that  it  would  not  pay 
a  professional  conjuror  to  practise  them.  Amateur  con- 
jurors might  do  something  in  this  way,  and  the  present 
writer  has  seen  one  imitate  successfully  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  professional  mediums  for  "  direct  writing"; 
but  to  compete  with  mediums  on  really  equal  terms  the  con- 
juror must  have  the  same  conditions  throughout,  and  this 
is  difficult  to  arrange,  since  it  involves  securing  witnesses 
who  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  what  they  see  is  conjuring 
or  not.  Still  more  important  to  the  conjuror  is  that  very 
privilegef  of  failing  whenever  he  pleases^  so  largely  used  by 
mediunis,  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  accidental  oppor- 
tunities for  trickery,  which  would  be  interfered  with  by  a 
settled  programme.  The  extent  to  which  the  absence  of 
programme  obtains  at  seances  appears  from  the  following 
statement  by  a  leading  spiritualist  who  writes  under  the 
nom  deplume  of  "M.A.  (Oxon.)":  "In  99  out  of  every 
100  cases  people  do  not  get  what  they  want  or  expect. 
Test  after  test,  cunningly  devised^  on  which  the  investi- 
gator has  set  his  mind,  is  put  aside,  and  another  sub- 
stituted."^* In  other  words,  the  evidence  is  rarely  strictly 
experimental,  and  this  not  only  gives  facilities  for  fraud 
but  makes  it  necessary  to  allow  a  much  larger  margin  for 
accidents,  mistakes,  and  mal-observation.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  most  excellent  moral  character  in  the 
medium  is  no  guarantee  against  trickery,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  was  in  no  abnormal  mental  condition  when 
the  phenomena  occurred;  for  extraordinary  deceptions  have 
been  carried  on  by  hysterical  patients  and  others  with  no 
apparent  motive  but  a  desire  to  secure  attention. 

One  of  the  possibilities  to  be  allowed  for  is  that  of  un- 

*  See,  'e.ff.t  Report  on  Spiriitudism  of  O^  Committee  of  f^  Londam 
Dialsctiaa  Society,  1871,  pp.  867-869,  207.  Bee  also  Gnldsnstnbbc^ 
De  la  HalUi  dee  eeprUe,  1857,  p.  66. 

»  Human  Nature,  1876.  p.  267. 
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ttsual  mtbM^ukr  endowment  in  themediiim.  For  instance, 
in  1851,  the  remarkable  load  double  raps  occurring  in  the 
presence  of  the  Fox  girls,  which  in  1849  had  puzzled  several 
investigating  committees  at  Rochester,  were  explained  by 
Professors  Flint,  Lee,  and  Coventry  of  Buffalo  as  produced 
by  rapidly  partially  dislocating  and  restoring  the  knee  and 
other  joints.  They  stated  that  they  had  experimented 
with  another  lady  who  could  do  the  same;  and,  challenged 
by  Mrs.  Fish,  they  tried  some  experiments  with  her  and 
2iargaretta  Fox  which  strongly  supported  their  view. 

Besides  the  general  arguments  for  supposing  that  the 
physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism  may  be  due  to  con- 
juring, there  are  two  special  reasons  which  gain  in  force 
as  time  goes  on.  (1)  Almost  every  medium  who  has  been 
prominently  before  ihe  public  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  detected  in  fraud,  or  what  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  fraud  except  on  some  violently  improbable  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  (2),  although  it  is  easy  to  devise  experiments 
of  various  kinds  which  would  place  certain  phenomena 
above  the  suspicion  of  conjuring,  by  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity for  continuous  observation  on  the  part  of  the  investi- 
gators, there  is  no  good  evidence  that  such  experiments 
have  ever  succeeded.  Nevertheless  there  does  exist  evi- 
dence for  the  genuineness  of  the  physical  phenomena  which 
deserves  consideration.  Count  Ag^nor  de  Qasparin,  in 
his  TMes  Toiiniantea  (Paris^  1854),  gives  an  account  of 
4what  seem  to  have  been  careful  experiments  with  his  own 
family  and  friends,  which  convinced  him  that  by  some 
unknown  force  tables  oould  be  got  to  move  without  con- 
tact. He  did  not  believe  that  spirits  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  His  experiments  were  conducted  in  broad  day- 
light and  with  sceptical  witnepses  (whose  testimony,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  give)  looking  on  outside  the  circle.  The 
minutes  of  the  sub-committee  No.  1  of  the  committee  of 
the  Dialectical  Society  {op.  eii.y  pp.  373-391)  report  that 
tables  moved  without  contact,  whilst  all  the  persons  present 
knelt  on  chairs  (the  backs  of  which  were  turned  to  the 
table),  with  their  hands  on  the  backs.  The  report,  how- 
ever, would  be  of  greater  value  if  the  names  of  the  medium 
and  of  the  working  members  of  the  committee  were  given 
— we  only  know  that  of  Sergeant  Cox — and  if  they  had 
written  independent  accounts  of  what  they  witnessed.  The 
conditions  of  some  of  Mr  Crookes's  experiments  with  D. 
D.  Home  on  alterations  in  the  weight  of  a  partially  sus- 
pended board  ^  appear  to  have  been  so  simple  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  witnesses  can  have  been 
deceived.  Some  very  remarkable  evidence  is  contained 
in  "  Researches  in  Spiritualism  during  the  Tear  1872-3," 
by  ''M.A.  (Oxon.),''  published  in  a  spiritualistic  periodical 
called  Human  JTatutfy  March  and  August  1 874.  The  papers 
give  accounts  of  phenomena  obtained  through  the  Writer's 
own  mediumship,  generally  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
friends,  and  extending  over  almost  the  whole  range  of 
spiritualistic  manifestations. 

But  what  chiefly  interests  spiritualists  is  the  assurance 
of  life  and  progress  after  death,  and  the  moral  and  reli- 
gions teaching,  which  they  obtain  through  automatic  writ- 
ing and  trance-speaking.  It  was  discovered  very  early  in 
the  movement  that  the  accuracy  of  these  communications 
could  not  always  be  relied  on;  but  it  is  maintained  by 
spiritualists  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment, by  prolonged  acquaintance  with  particular  com- 
municating intelligences,  and  by  proofs  of  identity  with 
persons  known  to  have  been  trustworthy  on  earth,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  valuable  information  from  beings  not 
infallible,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  spirit  life  superadded 
to  their  earthly  experience.     Still  the  agreement  between 

'  ^tiart.  Joum.  o/SdmUf  July  and  October  1871 ;  republished,  with 
other  papers  by  Mr  Crookea,  under  the  title  of  Retearchet  on  M#  Phmo- 
i  of  apiritwaUm,  1874-76. 


communications  feo  received  has  not  been  sufficiently  great 
for  anything  like  a  universal  spiritualistic  creed  to  have 
been  arrived  at.  In  France  the  doctrine  of  successive 
reincarnations  with  intervals  of  spirit  life  promulgated  by 
Allan  Kardec  (L6on  Hippolyte  Denisart  Rivail)  forma  a 
prominent  element  of  spiritualistic  belief.  This  view  has,, 
however,  made  but  little  way  in  England  and  America, 
where  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  spiritualists 
vary  from  orthodox  Christianity  to  Unitarianism  of  an  ' 
extreme  kind.  Probably  it  would  be  impossible  to  unite 
spiritualists  in  any  creed,  which,  besides  the  generally 
accepted  belief  in  Qod  and  immortality,  should  postulate 
more  than  the  progress  of  the  spirit  after  death,  and  the 
power  of  some  of  the  dead  to  communicate  with  the  living 
by  means  of  mediums. 

Spiritualism  has  been  accused  of  a  strong  tendency  to 
produce  insanity ;  the  charge,  however,  seems  to  be  in  the 
main  a  mistaken  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  delnsiona  . 
of  the  insane  not  unfrequently  take  the  form  of  Buppo.ied 
converse  with  invisible  beings.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  spiritualistic  theories  of  possession  and  obsession- 
sometimes  injure  persons  with  incipient  insane  impulses,, 
by  weakening  their  sense  of  responsibility  for  the^  and. 
their  efforts  to  control  them.  Spiritualism  has  also  been 
accused  of  fostering  free  Igve  and  other  doctrines  subver- 
sive of  society.  But  this  charge  too  has  been  made  without 
adequate  grounds  ;  for,  though  certain  spiritualistic  bodies 
have  at  times  taught  such  doctrines,  they  have  always  been 
repudiated  by  the  mass  of  spiritualists.  The  great  scandal, 
of  spiritualism  is  undoubtedly  the  encouragement  it  gives, 
to  the  immoral  trade  of  fraudulent  mediumship. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  student  for  a. 

eneral  idea  of  the  whole  subject,  should  consult  the  following : — 
W.  Capron,  Modtrn  Spiritualism,  ils  Facts,  kc,  Boston,  1865,. 
for  the  early  history  of  the  roovcxnont  in  America  ;  Edmonds  and 
Dexter,  Spiritualism,  New  York,  1854-65;  R.  Hare.  Exj.r'.meil  il 
Investigations  of  th$  Spirit  JIani/estations,  New  York,  18r6  ;  Altan 
Kardec,  Livrs  dss  Esprits,  let  cd.  1853 ;  Mrs  De  Morgan,  From 
Mattwr  to  Spirit,  London,  1863,  with  preface  bv  Profescor  De  llor- 
gan  ;  Alfred  Ruasel  Wallace,  ITiracles  and  ifodem  Spiritu  il  sm, 
1876;  M.A.  (Oxou.),  Spirit  Identity  and  Spirit  TeacJinj;  ZoUner, 
JVissenseha/llieKe  Ahhandlungen  (the  part  relating  to  spiritualiom 
has  been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  TronsanJ  ntal 
Physics  by  C  C.  Masse^^  A  succinct  account  of  ty\  u  al  frauds 
of  spiritualism  is  contained  in  D.  D.  Home's  L'ghta  a«J  Sit  J  f« 
</  SjhrifuaUsm,  2d  ed.,  1877-78.  (E.  M.  &) 

SPITZBERGEN.  This  group  of  rocky,  barren,  and 
snowclad  islands,  lost  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
400  miles  north-north-west  of  the  North  Cape  of  Norway 
(see  vol.  ziz.  pi.  IL),  but  nevertheless  well  known  for  at 
least  four  centuries  to  European  whalers  and  sesl-hnnters, 
has  of  late  acquired  new  interest  from  the  scientific  expedi- 
tions by  which  it  has  been  selected  either  as  a  base  for 
attempts  to  reach  the  north  pole  or  as  a  field  in  which 
to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  scientific  exploration  in  the 
arctic  regions.  From  Spitsbergen  Parry  ptarted  in  1827 
on  the  sledge  journey  which  brought  him  within  480  miles 
of  the  pole ;  it  was  the  starting-point  of  the  in'^  estiirations 
which  led  Charles  Martins  to  his  brilliant  generalizations 
of  the  Oora,  present  and  past,  of  the  earth  ;  and  numerous 
Swedish  expeditions  from  1858  onwards  have  accumulated 
rn  amount  of  knowledge,  so  vast  and  so  important,  as  to 
be  comparable  only  with  the  results  of  the  great  equatorial 
and  arctic  journeys  of  the  first  years  of  the  19th  centuiy. 
The  Spitsbergen  archipelago,  lying  between  76'  30'  and 
80'  30'  N.  lat.  and  10*  and  30*  K  long.— half-way  between  ^ 
Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla— consists  of  six  large  and 
a  great  number  of  smaller  islands.  The  chief,  that  of 
West  Spitsbergen,  shaped  like  a  wedge  pointed  towards 
the  south,  and  deeply  indented  on  the  west  and  north  by 
long  branchmg  fjords,  has  an  area  of  nearly  15,200  square 
miles.  High  mountains,  reaching  4560  feet  in  the  Horn 
Sound  Tind,  cover  its  southern  parts;  while  a  wide  plateau. 
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with  an  aititnde  ot  from  1500  to  2000  feet  and  covered 
by  a  thick  ice-aheet^  occupies  the  north.  Several  jQorda-^ 
Horn  Sound,  Bel  Sound,  loe  Fjord  (15  miles  wide  and  80 
long),  and  the  double  fjord  of  King's  Bay  and  Cross  Bay 
on  tne  west,  and  liefde,  Wiide,  and  Lomme  Bays  on  the 
north — deeply  penetrate  the  island.  One  ^  the  ramifica- 
tions (Dickson  Bay)  of  the  beautiful  Ice  Bjord,  150  fathoms 
deep,  nearly  reaches  the  head  of  Wiide  Bay,  so  as  almost 
to  divide  the  island.    A  long  narrow  island,  Prince  Charles's 


Map  of  Spitzbergen. 
Foreland,  with  peaks  of  nearly  5000  feet  high,  runs  parallel 
to  part  of  the  west  coast  of  W^t  Spitsbergen,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait.  The  broad  Stor  (Great) 
Fjord,  or  Wiide  Jans  Water,  separates  the  main  island  from 
two  others  to  the  east, — Stans  Foreland  ^2500  square 
miles)  and  Barents  Land  (580  square  miles).  Formerly 
these  were  considered  as  one,  and  named  Edge  Island, 
until  the  narrow  Walter  Thymen  Strait  which  parts  them 
was  discovered.  A  few  peaks,  estimated  at  from  1600  to 
2000  feet  high,  protrude  above  the  snow  and  ice  by  which 
these  two  imperfectly  explored  islands  are  covered.  To 
the  north-east  of  West  Spitzbergen,  separated  from  it  by 
Hinlopen  Strait  (7  to  60  miles  in  breadth)  lies  Korth-East 
Land,  with  an  area  of  about  6200  square  miles.  Its  western 
and  northern  coasts  are  indented  by  several  bays  and  fjords; 
the  southern  and  eastern  shores,  on  account  of  the  massee 
of  ice  by  which  they  are  constantly  girt,  remain  unexplored. 
This  island  appears  like  a  broad  plateau  covered  by  an  ice* 
sheet  2000  to  3000  feet  in  thickness,  from  which  a  few 
peaks  protrude.  Slowly  moving  towards  the  east,  this 
immeiise  sheet  of  ice  discharges  into  the  sea  by  a  huge 
ice- wall,  unbroken  by  promontories  for  150  miles,  thus 
forming  the  broadest  glacier  known, — ^Dickson's  glacier. 
Eastwards  froik  this  group  of  islands,  100  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Stans  Foreland,  rises  another  island,  measur- 
ing 90  miles  from  west  to  east  Marked  either  Gillis's 
Luid  or  Wiche's  Land  in  earlicc  maps,  it  was  seen  from 
Spitzbergen  as  a  snow-clad  mass  mingling  with  the  fogs 
of  the  sea  by  a  Swedish  expedition,  and  later  on  by 
lieuglin  and  Zeil;  but  it  was  not  until  1872  that  the 
Norwegian  whalers  Altman,  Johnson,  and  Kilsen  reached 
it  from  the  east  and  nearly  circumnavigated  it  After 
some  discussion  about  its  name^  it  has  received  from  Pro 
f essor  Mohn  the  name  of  King  Charles  Land,  which  is  now 
generally  accepted.  The  wide  strait  which  separates  it  from 
Spitzbergen  is  called  Olga  Strait  It  is  now  established 
ti^t  GilllB  saw  Gillis's  Land  to  the  north-east  of  the  archi- 


pelago, and  this  land,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  link  between 
the  Spitzbergen  archipelago  and  that  of  Franz -Josef,  has 
been  sgaln  sighted  by  Norwegian  seal-hunters.  Numerous 
small  islands  lie  around  the  larger : — the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians Islands  on  the  north-west,  the  Seven  Islands  on 
the  north,  Outger  Reps,  Brock,  and  Charles  XIL  Island 
on  the  north-east,  Waygat  Islands  and  William  L  Island 
in  Hinlopen  Strait,  the  Kyk  Yse  Archipelago,  Hope  Island, 
and  the  Thousand  Islands  (about  a  huncbed  small  rocks) 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Stans  Foreland,  and  many  other 
smaller  ones.  3£any  of  these  small  islands  rise  to  a  height 
of  1500  to  1700  feet* 

The  archipelago,  which  has  the  Greenland  Sea  to  the 
west  and  Barents  Sea  to  the  east,  rises  from  a  submarine 
platform  that  extends  from  Bear  Island  north-eastwards 
to  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and  probably  was  an  immense 
arctic  continent  connected  with  Greenland  during  the 
middle  of  the  Tertiary  period.  The  sea  around  Spitzbergen 
has  a  depth  of  less  than  100  fathoms.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance  the  ice  readily  accumulates  rOund  the  shores; 
and,  although  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen  do  not  ^ve 
origin  to  icebergs  so  huge  as  those  of  Greenland,  the 
smaller  icebergs  and  the  pack-ice  are  thick  enou^  to 
prevent  access  to  the  shores  except  for  a  few  mon^  in 
the  year.  Happily  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  washes  the 
shores  of  Norway,  after  sending  a  branch  to  the  east,  flows 
north  to  the  western  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  moderating  * 
its  climate,  and  leaving  an  open  passage  which  pennits 
whalers  to  approach  the  western  coast  even  under  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions  of  ice  in  the  arctic  regions. 
Drift-wood  brought  from  lower  latitudes,  glass-floats  of 
the  Norwegian  fishermen,  and  even  the  large  seeds  of  the 
Entada  Gigalcbium^  carried  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  found  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Spitzbergen.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cold  current  charged 
with  ice  descends  from  higher  latitudes  along  the  eastern 
coast,  rendering  approach  extremely  difficult.  On  this 
account  King  Cbarles  Land  remained  unknown  until  1872, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  North-East  Land  still  continues 
unexplored. 

Owinff  to  the  warm  cnrrent,  the  climate  of  Spitzbergen  is  lees 
severe  than  in  the  correspondiiiff  latitades  of  Qreoiland  and  Smith 
Sound.  The  isotherm  of  23*  Fahr.  (-5*  C),  which  crosses  the 
middle  of  Eastern  Siberia,  touches  its  soathem  extremity,  and 
only  the  north-east  coasts  of  West  Bpitsbereen  and  North-East  Land 
have  an  average  yearly  temperature  so  Toxi  as  14*  to  10**5  (-10* 
to  - 11*9  C).  At  Mussel  Bay  (79*  58')  the  average  yearly  tem- 
perature is  16*  (January  14**1,  Jul^  89*'S).  Bear  Island,  notwith- 
standinff  its  more  southerly  position,  has  a  lower  temperature,  as 
the  Gulf  Stream  does  not  touch  it  Eyen  in  the  coldest  months  of 
the  winter  a  thaw  may  set  in  for  a  few  days ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  snow  sometimes  falls  in  July  and  August  Spring  comes  in 
June ;  the  snow  becomes  saturated  with  water  and  disappeari  in 
places,  and  scurry  ffrass  and  the  polar  willow  open  their  buds.  By 
the  end  of  June  uie  thermometer  has  oeasea  to  sink  below  the 
freezing-point  at  night;  July,  August,  and  September  are  the 
beat  months.  In  September,  howeyer,  autumn  sets  in  on  shore, 
though  the  whalers  continue  cruising  xmtil  the  end  of  the  month 
and  even  reach  the  highest  latitudes.  By  the  end  of  September 
the  pack-ice  rapidly  fr^es  into  one  solid  mass.  To  move  on  this 
mass,  howeyer,  is  ezceedin^y  difficult,  for  the  ice,  owing  to  its 
contraction  and  expansion,  is  either  intersected  by  larae  finures  or 
broken  up  and  piled  into  heaps,  which  puts  insuperable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  sledge  ezpeditiona 

Oladera  are  largely  deyeloped.  On  the  high  grounds  the  snow 
under  a  leyel  of  from  1200  to  1500  feet  diuppears  eyery  year ;  bat 
on  the  plateaus  it  continually  accumulates,  so  as  to  cover  them 
with  an  immense  ice-sheet,  like  that  of  Greenland,  which  slowly 
discharges  by  the  valleys  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  immense 
glaciers.  All  North-East  Land  and  the  interior  of  West  Spits- 
bergen are  covered  with  such  ice-sheets^  which  descend  io  King's 


*  Bear  Island,  half-way  between  the  North  Cape  and  Spitsbergen, 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  to  the  Spitsbergen  ardiipelago.  If  was  for- 
merly renowned  for  ite  hunting  grounds,  bat  is  verjr  seldom  visited 
now.  Lying  ouUids  the  course  of  the  Qulf  Stream,  it  tf  almost 
entirely  ice-bound. 
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Bay  hj  a  glacter  15  miles  wide,  or  hy  that  already  alluded  to  in 
Korih-£ast  Luid,  where  the  ice-cliffe  ue  from  200  to  400  feet  hi^h. 
These  glacien,  hoveyer,  discharging  into  co)  iperatiyely  shallow 
waters,  do  not  produce  such  icebergs  ^  those  of  Greenland.  The 
glaciers  of  the  present  epoch  are  out  trifling  in  comparison  with 
what  they  were  during  the  Glacial  j^riod,  when  the  entire  country 
was  hnried  under  an  ice-sheet,  which  probably  connected  all  the 
archipelago  into  one  ice-bound  continent  ana  spread  far  beyond 
to  northern  Europe. 

The  backbone  of  the  islands  consists  of  thick  layers  of  granite, 
ffneist^  and  other  archaic  schists.  But  more  recent  formations  bear- 
uig  witness  to  a  much  more  genial  climate  are  not  wanting.  The 
Carboniferous  period  is  represented  by  extensive  coal -bearing  strata, 
the  lowest  of  which  are  intermediate  with  the  Devonian  (Liefde  Bay 
strata).  The  Trias,  also  containing  a  rich  fossil  flora,  is  represented 
by  black  clay  slate.  The  Jurassic  deposits  are  widely  spread  ; 
they  mostly  belong  to  the  Kclloway,  and  many  of  them  are  coal- 
bearing.  To  the  same  period  belong  the  frequently  occurring  layers 
of  what  was  formerly  called  hypersthenito,  but  has  now  been  proved 
to  be  (according  to  Zirkcl's  classification)  diabaso  and  dolerite. 
The  most  interesting  formation  is,  howeyer,  the  Miocene.  At  a 
period  close,  geologically  speaking,  to  the  subsequent  Glacial  period, 
and  even  to  our  own,  Spitzbergen  was  coverwi  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  the  like  of  which  is  now  found  only  in  the  60th 
parallel  in  Scandinavia.  The  shores  of  Bel  Sound,  Ice  Fjord,  aud 
Cape  Starostine  in  78*  N.  lat  were  covered  with  extensive  peat 
bogs,  on  the  edges  of  which  the  marsh  cypress  flowered,  dropping 
its  leaves  and  blossoms  into  the  marshea  Sequoia,  poplars,  birches, 
planes,  and  large  oaks  also  grew  there,  while  ivy  ancf  thick  under- 
wood freely  developed  under  their  shadow,  and  thousands  of  insects 
awarmed  in  the  thicket  The  most  strikinc  feature  of  this  Miocene 
vegetation — a  feature  conclusively  established  by  the  researches  of 
Oswald  Heer— is  that  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Franz -Josef  Land, 
and  Nova  Zembla  were  at  that  time  parts  of  one  immense  con- 
tinent, thus  realizing  the  very  conditions  for  tlio  coldest  climate, 
if  climate  had  to  depend  on  telluric  causes  only.  Hcer  has  shown, 
jnoreover,  in  a  manner  that  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  the  luxuri* 
jmt  vegetation  so  unmistakably  borne  witness  to  by  the  Miocene 
atrata  of  the  arctic  regions  could  not  have  developed  had  it  been 
condemned  to  endure  the  lung  arctio  night  it  now  undergoes. 
This  feature  of  the  arctic  Miocene  flora  is  unexplained,  and  will 
Tomain  &o  antil  higher  cosmical  laws  are  formulated  to  explain 
•changes  of  climate.  A  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis 
of  rotation  (recently  the  subject  of  a  serious  discussion  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent)  would  seem  to  be  the  only  adequate  hypothosiB 
by  which  to  account  for  the  warm  vegetation  of  the  period,  in  ques- 
tion in  such  proximity  to  the  pole  ;  but  this  hypotnesis  would  be 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  that 
xve  may  well  hesitate  to  advance  it  A  brief  recurrence  of  a  warmer 
climate — not  nearly  so  warm  as  the  Miocene,  yet  somewhat  warmer 
-than  the  present — was  also  experienced  by  Spitzbergen  after  the 
long  period  of  fflaciation  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  beds 
-with  mussels,  which  are  now  found  only  in  much  warmer  latitudes. 
This  warmer  Post-Glacial  period— traces  of  which  have  been  met 
with  throughout  the  arctic  and  subarctic  regions — was  followed  by 
a  period  of  slow  upheaval,  which  still  continues. 

The  flora  is  of  course  poor.  The  only  tree  is  the  jpolar  willow, 
"which  does  not  exceed  2  inches  in  heisht  and  bears  a  few  leaves  not 
larger  than  a  man's  finger-nail ;  and  the  only  bush  is  the  crowberry 
(Emvetrum  nigrum),  to  which  the  recently  discovered  cloudberry 
{HubuM  ChatMBmorus)  may  bo  added.  But  at  the^oot  of  the  warmer 
cliffs  some  loam  has  been  formed  notwithstanding  the  slowness  of 
putre£sction,  and  there,  in  contrast  with  the  brownish  lichens  that 
cover  the  hills,  grows  a  carpet  of  mosses  of  the  brightest  green, 
variegated  with  the  golden-yellow  flowers  of  the  ranunculus  (J?. 
sulphureus  and  hyperboreus),  the  Silcnea,  the  rcddidi  heads  of  the 
J*cdieulari$,  the  Oxyria  reniformis  (a  foot  high),  the  large-leaved 
scurvy  grass  {Coehlearia  fcnestrata),  several  saxifrages,  Cerastium 
jxlpinum,  Polentilla  emarginala,  fox-tail  grass  {Alopecurus  nlpinus), 
Zhipontia  Fischeri,  Poa  cenisia,  pratgnsis,  and  stricta,  with  a  few 
lane-flowered  Polygona  and  Andtotrudm  ;  while  on  the  driest  spots 
yellow  poppies  and  whitlow  grasses  {Drahm),  CardnmiM  hellidyfolia^ 
aaveral  Ihryadem,  &c,  are  found.  Even  on  the  higher  slopes,  1500 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  poppy,  Lusula  hyperborea,  and  Sttllaria 
.Bdwardsii  are  occasionally  mot. with.  Mosses,  mostly  European 
acquaintances,  cover  all  nlaces  where  peat  has  accumulated.  The 
slopes  of  the  crags  and  tne  blocks  of  stone  on  the  boach  are  sotae- 
times  entirely  covered  with  a  luxuriant  moss  and  lichen  vegetation, 
among  the  last  being  the  so-called  "famine  broad"  {Umbiliearia 
ardica\  which  has  noaintained  the  life  of  bo  many  arctio  travellers. 
Flowering  plants  are  represented  by  as  many  as  ninoty-six  spocios, 
of  which  eighty-one  grow  in  Greenland  and  sixty-nine  in  Scan- 
dinavia ;  forty-three  species  are  alpine  cosmopolitoa,  and  have  boon 
met  with  on  the  Himalayas.  The  ferns  are  ronrosouted  by  two 
species.'    Although  thus  hmited  in  number,  the  flora  is  suggostivo 
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in  its  distribution.  The  vegetation  of  the  south  has  a  decidedly 
Lappish  or  European  alpine  character,  while  that  of  the  north 
coast  is  decidedly  American,  and  recalls  that  of  Melville  Island. 
Many  flowering  plants  which  are  common  in  north-west  Spits- 
bergen are  absent  from  the  east  coast,  where  the  cold  current  is 
inimical  to  both  flora  and  fauna ;  but,  oi\  the  other  hand,  one  mos3 
{Pottia  hypcrbarea)  and  one  lichen  {Umea  nulazantha)  are  found 
there  which  are  of  American  origin  and  grow  both  in  North  America 
and  on  the  Cordilleras.  Algm  are  most  numerous,  many,  like  the 
brown  Laminaria  and  Nottoo  eommunitf  which  fill  all  pools  and  are 
the  chief  food  of  many  birds,  being  familiar  in  Europe.  Protocoecus 
nivalxM  covers  the  snow  with  its  reddish  powder. 

The  fauna,  although  not  very  rich  in  sx>ecios,  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  individuals.  It  includes  fifteen  mammals,  only  two  of  which 
are  terrestrial — the  rcludccr  and  the  ice-fox — besides  the  usual  in- 
habitant of  the  arctio  regions,  the  polar  bear.'  The  number  of 
reindeer  is  really  puzzling.  In  a  single  summer,  or  rather  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  no  fewer  than  from  1500  to  2000  reindeer 
were  killed  by  hunters  for  several  consecutive  years  previous  to 
1868.  Much  emaciated  in  June,  they  grow  very  lat  towards  the 
end  of  the  autumn,  after  feeding  on  the  mosses.  Great  numbers 
are  "  marked  "  (that  is,  have  both  ears  cut  at  the  same  height),  and 
the  hunters  are  persuaded  that  these  individuals  come  from  an  un- 
known continent  in  the  north-east,  where  they  have  been  marked 
by  the  hand  of  man.  However  strange  this  hypothesis,  it  must  bo 
acknowledged  that  the  objections  urged  against  it  by  the  Swedish 
explorers  are  not  conclusive,  and  that  frost-bite  attacking  young 
calves  could  hardly  account  for  the  symmetrical  markings  on  both 
ears.  The  immense  numbers  of  the  reindeer  strongly  support  the  idci 
of  their  migration,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  they  came  from 
Siberia  via  Nova  Zembla,  or  whether  they  did  not  really  come  from 
the  unknown  archipelagoes  on  the  north-east,  the  existence  of  which 
is  supported  by  so  many  other  data  (immobility  of  the  ice  to  the 
east  or  Spitzbergen,  dirty  ice,  birds  met  with  off  North-East  Land, 
as  well  OS  several  other  considerations  of  a  more  genend  character^ 

Eight  Cetaceans  are  met  with  in  the  seas  off  Spitzbergen,  viz., — 
BalmnopUra  boops,  80  to  110  feet  Ions;  B.  giyas  and  B.  rostrate, 
80  feet  long;  the  white  whale  {Beluga  catodon),  three  species 
of  seals  {P?Mca  barbata,  gnxnlandiea,  and  hispida),  and  the  walrus 
{Trichechus  or  Odobmnus  rosmarus).  The  Greenland  whale  has 
completely  diuppeared  in  consequence  ot  the  great  havoc  made 
during  the  last  two  centuries :  according  to  Scoresby,  no  less  than 
57,590  individuals  were  killed  between  1669  and  1775.  A  perfectly 
reckless  extermination  of  seals  is  still  ^oing  on.  Numberless  wal- 
ruses tumble  about  in  the  water,  or  he  in  crowds  on  the  floating 
ice  ;  and  their  number  further  increases  when  the  flocks  of  Green- 
land seals  arrive  in  August  ^ 

Birds  visit  the  archipelago  io  such  vast  flocks  that  the  cliffs 
are  literally  covered  with  Uiem.     The  fulmar  petrel  {ProceUaria 

Slacialis) — a  herald  of  polar  regions— meets  the  ships  approaching 
pitzbergen  far  away  from  the  coasts.  Its  colonies  cover  the  cliffs, 
as  also  do  those  of  the  glaucous  gull  {Larus  glaueu$\  or  the  *'  burgo- 
master." Botches  {2/ergulus  aibaY  black  guillemots  {IMa  grylla), 
ivory  gulls  (Larua  eburTtexts),  auks,  and  kittiwske  galls  {Larxi$ 
tridae^1u9)  breed  extensively  on  the  cliffs,  while  geese,  looms,  aud 
snipe  s^varm  on  and  about  the  Ingoons  and  small  freshwater  ponds. 
The  bemacle  goose  (Aater  bcrnicln)  is  only  a  bird  of  pasnage,  as  it 
goes  farther  north-cast  to  nest  The  cider  breeds  in  large  colonics 
on  the  islands,  whore  its  young  are  safo  from  the  ice-fox,  only  tlio 
glaucous  gull  and  the  brent  cooso  {Brrniela  brtnta)  being  admitted 
to  keep  tnem  commny,  while  the  lummo  (IIormoH  arctieui)  and 
the  tern  confine  thomsclvos  to  separate  cliffs.  Those  birds,  how- 
ever, are  only  quests  in  Spitzbergen,  the  snow-bunting  {Smbtriza 
nivalis)  being  the  only  spocios  which  stays  i)erinanently ;  twenty- 
three  species  breed  regularly  on  Spitzbergen,  and  four  others  (the 
falcon,  snowy  owl,  swan,  and  skua)  come  occasionally. 

There  are  twenty-throe  spocios  of  fishes,  but  no  reptiles.  Insects 
are  few  :  Lepidoptcra  (one  snccics),  Kenropttra  (one),  Vymmoptfro 
(four J,  and  Diptcra  (twenty)  havo  boon  met  with  by  the  Swedish 
expeditions.  Arachnids,  and  cspocially  Pantopods,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  common.  Molluscs  are  alao  very  numerouc,  embracing 
no  less  than  130  s|jocios.  In  June  so v oral  Limaeinea  are  met 
with  in  such  numbers  on  the  coast  and  at  the  mouth^f  the  glacier 
streams  as  to  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the  ^Is.  At  some 
places  the  mussels  aud  uuivalves  roach  a  comparatively  colossal  size 
and  appear  in  incredible  abundance.  Of  Crustaceans  no  fower  than 
100  spocios  have  boon  rocognizod  in  the  waters  cf  tho  archipelago. 

Tho  marine  fauna  is  oxcoodingly  rich  in  the  bluish  warmer  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  tho  drodgings  of  the  Swedish  expeditions, 
which  were  prosooutod  even  under  the  ice,  never  failed  to  bring  to 
the  surface  a  rich  variety  of  remarkable  or  now  forms.  From  a 
depth  of  8400  foot  the  "bull-dog"  machine  lifted  mud  of  a  tempera- 


as  follows :— /Zoue««,  7  ■|tfolo«  ;  Sas{/^ger,  10 ;  Cnci/trm,  15 ;  Rauvncutacta, 
8;  SlhMm  and  Al$ln»m,  12;  Sailx,  f ;  Conf<«»»*,  »;  ScrovhtUariaerm.  2; 
Erifootm,  2 ;  Cramintm,  23 ;  CvptraetM^  IS ;  J*  wKtc^n.  6 ;  FilUe*  (FamsX  2 ;  I«oo> 
podUxctm,  1.  Tho  wholo  of  thli  flora  liainlgratod  durins  the  Foat-Olsolal  period, 
\Yhlch  was  warmer  than  tho  present. 
*  TLe  •Blstesse  of  Um  Arvieola  hudtotita  is  not  quite  proved. 
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tare  of  88*  Fahr.  (0'-8  C.)  cliarged  with  RadioUrkna,  Polj/ihalama, 
OlobigmnMt  Biloeulinm,  Denialia,  and  Nonionina,  togethor  with 
some  Annelida  {SpiocfuUopUrtu  and  Cfirratulus)^  two  Crastaceans 
{CfufM  mbictMda  and  Ap9twU$),  one  Moilasc,  two  Hotoihurim^ 
one  Otfhyreat  and  one  Sponge.  Even  at  a  depth  of  16,900  feet 
animhl  lifs  was  found  in  nnezpocted  profusion,  the  mud  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  brOwn  and  white  Foram%nifer»,  among  them 
one  Crustacean  (a  species  of  Ouma).  But  marine  Ufe  is  much  poorer 
on  the  east  coast,  resembling  that  of  Greenland. 

Man  does  not  lire  on  Spitsbergen,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Swedes 
to  winter  there  hare  for  the  moet  part  proved  failures,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Sofia  "  expedition,  which  succeeded  in  wintering 
without  great  loss,  though  not  without  suffering  from  scurry. 
None  bat  tiie  Russian  "Pomory  "  (inhabitants  of  .the  Murman  coast) 
hare  succeeded  in  enduring  the  arctic  winters.  The  patriarch  of 
Spitsbergen,  the  Pomor  Staraschin  (Starostiue),  spent  no  less  than 
thirty-two  winters  (fifteen  being  consecutive)  on  the  islands,  dying 
of  old  age  in  1826.  There  was  a  time  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies when  thousands  of  Dutch,  Danes,  and  others  were  attracted 
to  Spitsbergen  by  the  whale-fishing.  Whole  villages  spra:2g  up  on 
the  uiores,  the  best  being  that  of  tne  Dutch — Smeerenberg — wnich 
is  said  to  hare  been  visited  by  18,000  men  in  a  single  summer.  The 
"right  whale"  having  disappeared,  the  whalers  ceased  to  visit 
Spitsbergen,  and  only  auite  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
renew  the  pursuit  of  uie  JBcUmnopi&ra  loops.  The  chief  object  of 
pursuit  is  the  walrus,  carried  on  by  Norwegians ;  sea-birds  and 
eider  sre  also  oocaaionally  sought 

Bisiory. — Spitsbergen  was  discovered  in  1596  by  'William  Barents, 
and  his  companion,  Cornelius  R^p,  is  believed  to  have  circumnavi- 
gated the  archipelago;  Nevertheless  it  wss  long  considered  as  a 
part  of  Greenland,  and  described  tndw  the  names  of  East  Green- 
land, Newland,  King  James's  Land,  until  the  old  name  of  Spits- 
bergen gained  the  sscendencgr*  But  long  before  Barents  discovered 
it  tiie  Ruasians  had  known  it  under  the  name  of  Grumant  (a  word 
of  unknown  origin),  and  when  Chancellor  arrived  at  Archangel 
in  1558  he  lesr^ed  that  the  Russians  visited  Grumant  for  hunting 
purposes.  After  the  17th  and  18th  century  whalers,  the  Russians 
Degan  to  visit  the  group,  chiefly  for  walruses,  seals,  foxes,  rein- 
deer, bears,  and  birds ;  their  huts  and  crosses  are  met  with  at  very 
many  places  on  the  coast  Many  wintered  for  several  consecutive 
winters  Since  1830  their  visits  have  almost  ceased.  The  Nor- 
wegians began  to  visit  the  archipelago  about  1795,  and  their  small 
vessels  now  visit  the  Spitzbergen  waters  in  considerable  numbers. 
In  1822  a  party  wintered  successfully,  but  later  attempts  have  for 
the  most  part  proved  fatal  on  account  of  scurvy.  To  these  ex- 
perienced arctic  navigators — assisted  by  Norwegian  savants — we 
are  indltobted  for  «>  many  important  discoveries  in  the  Barents, 
Kara,  and  Siberian  Seas. 

Several  expeditions  have  made  Spitzbergen  their  base  in  attempts 
to  reach  the  north  pole.  The  Russian  admiral  TchitchagofT  visited 
it  twice,  in  1765  and  1766,  and  reached  80*  28'  N.  Ut  John 
Phipps  mapped  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  in  1773,  and  reached  80" 
37'  JM.  lat  In  1818  Buchan  and  Franklin  reached  80**  84'  to  the 
north  of  the  archipelago.  Clavering  and  Sabine  in  1823  explored 
the  islands,  and  Sabine  made  his  remarkable  magnetic  observations^ 
whUe  Clavering  reached  80*  20'  N.  lat  Parry,  shortly  after  his 
retozB  from  his  third  voyage,  went  to  Spitzbergen  and  reached  82* 
44' JN",  lat  on  sled^iea.     In  the  same  year  the  Norwegian  geologist 


Kailhaa  visited  the  group  and  has  related  his  experiences  in  a 
remarlMble  book,  Sesa  i  OH  og  WsH  FinmarJcm.  The  Swedish  pro- 
fessor Lovin  was  the  first  to  undertake,  in  1887,  dredging  and 
geological  explorations  in  Spitzber|;en  and  its  vicinity.  Next  year 
a  body  of  Irench,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  naturalists, 
among  whom  was  Charles  Martins,  visited  the  western  coast  From 
1858  onwards  the  archipelago  has  been  the  object  of  a  series  of 
acientifio  eneditions.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lov^n,  Otto  Torell, 
accompaniea  by  Nordenskjold  and  (^ennerstedt,  opened  tiie  series, 
making  many  important  observationa  and  bringing  home  ridi 
geological  collections.  In  1861  a  larger  expedition  led  by  Torell, 
Nordenskjold,  Malmgren,  Chydenius,  and  Petersen  set  out  with  the 
object  of  finding  how  far  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  measurement 
of  an  arc  of  meridian  of  sufficient  extent  This  aim  was  only  partly 
accomplished,  but  the  expedition  returned  with  an  invaluable  stock 
of  vanous  observations.  The  work  of  the  measurement  of  the  arc 
was  completed  in  1864  by  another  expedition  conducted  by  Nor- 
denslgdla,  assisted  by  Malmgren  and  Dunir,  who  returned  again 
with  a  vast  number  of  new  and  important  observations.  '  This  ex- 
pedition was  followed  in  1868  by  that  of  the  '*  Sofia,"  under  Nor- 
denskjold, having  on  its  scientific  staff  Holmgren,  Malmgren,  and 
F.  Sinitt,  zoologists ;  Berggren  and  Fries,  botanists ;  Lemstrdm, 
physicist ;  and  Kauckhoff,  geoloflist  They  were  prevented  by  ice 
from  getting  higher  than  8r  42^  N.  lat  ;  but,  to  use  Oswald  Heer's 
words,  the  expedition  "  achieved  more  and  gave  a  wider  extension 
to  the  horizon  of  oiir  knowledge  than  if  it  had  returned  merely 
with  the  information  that  the  'Sofia '  had  hoisted  her  flag  on  the 
north  pole."^  In  1870  two  young  Swedish  savants,  Nauckhorst  and 
Wilander,  visited  Spitzbergen  in  order  to  examine  tihe  phosphoria 


deposits,  and  two  years  latdT  *  colony  Wis  ft>nnsd  in  toe  l^ord,  iJi4 
a  small  railway  constructed  to  work  the  beds.  The  attempt^  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  suooeesfuL  Mr  Leigh  Smith  and  the  Noiwegiam 
Captain  Ulve  visited  and  mapped  parts  of  East  Spitzbergen  in  1871, 
returning  with  valuable  information.  They  reached  81*  24'  N.  lat 
In  the  same  year  Mr  Lament  visited  the  arohipelaga  In  1872  a 
great  polar  expedition  set  out  to  winter  on  Spitzbergen  with  the 
intention  of  attempting  in  the  spring  to  advance  towards  the  pole 
on  iJedges  drawn  oy  reindeer.  But  the  expedition  encountered  a 
series  of  misfortunes.  The  ships  were  beset  in  the  ioe  yery  early 
in  Mussel  Bay,  and,  six  Norwegian  fishing  vessels  having  been  like- 
wise overtaken  and  shut  in,  the  expedition  had  to  feea  the  crews 
on  its  provisions  and  thus  to  reduce  the  rations  of  its  own  men. 
The  remdeer  all  made  their  escape  during  a  snow-storm ;  and,  when 
the  sledge  party  reached  the  Seven  Islands,  they  found  the  ioe  so 
packed  tiiat  all  idea  of  going  north  had  to  be  abandoned.  Instead 
of  this,  Nordensl^old  explored  North -East  Land  and  crossed  the 
vast  ice-sheet  which  covers  it  The  expedition  returned  in  187S 
with  a  fresh  store  of  important  scientific  observations,  especially  in 
physics  and  submarine  zoology.  In  1873  Drasche,  the  fganAopat, 
paid  a  short  visit  to  Spitzbergen,  and  the  Dutch  polar  expedition 
approached  it  in  1882.  In  1882  the  Swedish  geologists  Naathorat 
and  De  Geer  made  a  journey  to  which  we  are  indebted  ibr  moet 
interesting  data  about  the  flora  of  the  islands.  In  the  same  year 
a  polar  meteorological  station  was  established  at  Cape  Hordeen  for 
carrying  on  the  observations  desired  by  the  international  polar 
committee.  The, year  1883  beine  very  favourable,  the  Norwegian 
walrus-hunters  Andreasen  and  Johannesen  pushed  to  the  north-eaat 
of  Spitzbergen  and  discovered  new  land  to  the  north-east  of  the 
archipelago  apparently  extending  as  fiu  as  89*  E.  long. 
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FotsUU  Aretica  deserves  special  mention.  BTsry  Tolume  of  the  memoirs  and 
proceeding  (HandHngar  aud  ForKandliiigari  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences  contains  some  remarkable  contributions  to  our  seientlflo  knowledge 
of  the  tu  north,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  many  rolnmes  of  the  Chrlstlaiiia 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Swedish  GeologloaJ,  Botaaiosl,  and  Zoological 
Societies.  (P.  A  K.> 

SPLEEN.  See  Yascitlab  Stbtsic.  For  diseases  of 
the  spleen,  see  Patholoot,  toL  zyiiL  p.  376  sq.;  also 
Malaria  and  Wool-Sobteb's  Disxasb. 

SPOHR,  LuDWia  (1784-1859),  violinist  and  composer, 
was  bom  at  Brunswick  on  25th  April  1784,  bat  spent  his 
childhood  at  Seesen,  where  in  1789  he  began  to  study  the 
violin,  and  worked  so  industriously  that  at  six  years  old  he 
was  able  to  take  the  leading  part  in  Kalkbrenner's  trice. 
He  received  his  general  education  at  the  Brunswick  gram- 
mar-school,— taking  lessons  on  the  violin  from  Eunisch 
and  studying  composition  under  Hartung.  The  little  he 
learned  from  the  last-named  professor  was  the  only  theoreti- 
cal instruction  he  ever  received,  for,  as  he  himself  teUs  us, 
he  taught  himself  to  compose  by  studying  the  scores  of 
Mozart.  After  playing  a  concerto  of  lus  own  at  a  school 
concert  with  marked  success,  he  was  placed  for  a  time 
imder  Maucourt,  the  leader  of  the  duke's  band;  and  so 
rapid  was  his  progress  that  in  1798  he  was  able  to  start 
on  his  first  artistic  tour.  This  proved  a  failure ;  but  on 
his  return  to  Brunswick  the  duke  gave  him  an  appointment 
in  his  band,  and  defrayed  the  expense  of  his  future  educa- 
tion under  Franz  Eck,  in  company  with  whom  he  visited 
St  Petersburg  and  other  European  capitals.  His  firet 
violin  concerto  was  printed  in  1803.  In  that  year  Spohr 
returned  to  Brunswick  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  duke's 
band.  A  visit  to  Paris  yv^  prevented  by  the  loss  of  hia 
favourite  violin, — a  magnificent  Guamerius,  presented  to> 
him  in  Russia.  Having  played  in  Berlin,  Leipsifl^  Dresden, 
and  other  German  towns,  his  increasing  reputation  gained 
for  him  in  1805  the  appointment  of  leading  violimst  at 
the  court  of  the  duke  of  Gotha.  Soon  after  tlus  he  married 
his  first  wif e^  Dorette  Scheidler,  a  celebrated  harpist  At 
Gotha  he  composed  his  first  opei«»  Die  Friffung^  bni  did 
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not  succeed  in  placing  it  on  the  stage.  Alruna  was  equally 
anforttmate,  tiiongh  it  was  rehemed  with  approi^  at 
Weimar  in  1808.  Daring  this  year  8pohr  aocompUshed 
one  of  the  most  eztraordlnieuy  mnsical  exploits  on  record. 
Hearing  that  Talma  was  performing  at  ^nrt  before  the 
reigning  princes  assembled  for  the  famous  congrees^  and 
failing  m  his  attempt  to  obtain  admission  to  the  theatre, 
he  bribed  a  horn-player  to  send  him  as  Mb  deputy ;  and, 
though  he  had  neyer  touched  a  horn  in  his  life,  he  learned 
ia  a  single  day  to  play  it  so  well  that  in  the  eyening 
he  was  able  to  fulfil  his  self-imposed  duty  without  excit- 
ing suspicion  or  remark.  Spohr's  third  opera,  Dtr  Zvei- 
kampf  mit  der  OdieUm,  written  in  1809,  was  saocessfully 
perfonned  at  Hamburg  in  the  following  year.  In  1811 
he  produced  his  (first)  Symphony  in  jSV,  and  in  1812 
composed  his  first  oratorio,  Daa  jiingtU  Gtriekt}  It  wiu 
whilff  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  that  he 
first  felt  the  inconyenience  inseparable  from  an  imperfect 
theoretical  education ;  and,  with  characteristic  energy,  he 
set  about  the  diligent  study  of  Marpurg's  Abhandlmng  von 
der  Fug€, 

In  1812  Sphor  yidted  Vienna,  where  his  splendid  yiolin- 
playing  created  a  profound  sensation,  and  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  appomtment  of  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Theater  na  der  Wien.  He  then  began  the  preparation  of 
his  greatest  dramatic  composition,  Fautt^  whidi  he  com- 
pleted in  1813,  though  it  was  not  performed  nntil  fiye 
years  later.  His  strength  as  a  composer  was  now  fully 
deyeloped;  and  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  enabled 
him  to  produce  one  great  work  after  another  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  He  resigned  his  appointment  at  Vienna 
in  1815,  and  soon  afterwards  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  where 
he  perfonned  his  eighth  yiolin  concerto,  the  Scena  CantanU 
nello  Stiio  Dnimmatieo, — the  finest  of  his  compositions  for 
his  fsTourite  instrument.  The  performer  was  described 
by  the  leading  critics  of  the  country  as  ''the  finest  singer 
on  the  yiolin  that  had  eyer  been  heard."  On  Spohr's 
return  to  Qermany  in  1817  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  opera  at  Frankfort;  and  in  that  city  in  1818  he  first 
produced  his  dramatic  masterpiece^  Fauai.  The  fayour 
with  which  this  was  receiyed  led  to  the  composition  of 
Zmnire  und  Ator^  a  romantic  piece  founded  on  the  story 
of  Beatuty  and  the  Beatt,  which,  though  by  no  means  equal 
to  its  predecessor  in  merit,  soon  attained  a  much  higher 
degree  of  popularity.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  Fwut  suffered  from  the  yery  first  from  the  weakness 
of  its  miserable  libretto.  Had  the  words  been  worthy  of 
the  mnsie  Fa/iut  would  haye  taken  rank  among  the  finest 
German  operas  in  existence. 

Spohr  first  yisited  England  in  1820,  and  on  6th  March 
played  his  Seena  Cantante  widi  great  success  at  the  first 
Philharmonic  concert  At  the  third  he  produced  a  new 
"Symphony  ^Na  2)  tii  i>  mwior,  written  expressly  for  this 
occasion,  wnich  is  remarkable  as  th^  first  on  which  the 
conductor's  hdUm  was  used  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Spohr's  new  symphony  met  with  an  enthusiastio 
reception,  as  did  the  earlier  one  (No.  1,  in  Eb),  which  was 
played,  together  with  his  KoneUo,  at  the  last  concert  of  the 
series.  Indeed  he  had  a  triumphant  success  both  as  com- 
poser and  as  virtiuoio ;  and  he  on  his  side  was  delighted 
with  the  performances  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra. 
Before  leaying  London  he  gaye  a  farewell  concert^  at 
which  Madame  Dorette  Spohr  played  on  the  harp  for  the 
last  time.  Her  health  at  this  penod  was  so  delicate  that 
she  was  ncommended  to  exchange  her  fayonrite  instru- 
ment for  the  less  fatiguing  piacnoforte;  and  Spohr,  with 
his  aocostomed  facility,  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  for 
pianoforte  and  yiolin,  which  the  husband  and  wife  played 
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together  with  perfect  artistic  sympathy.  After  snpplo- 
menting  his  yisit  to  England  by  a  short  sqjoum  in  Puis, 
Spohr  returned  to  Qermany  and  settled  for  a  time  in 
Dresden,  where  German  and  Italian  opera  were  iourishing 
side  by  side  under  the  direction  of  Weber  and  MorlacchL 
His  artistic  relations  with  the  composer  of  Der  FrtimhQti 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory ;  neyertheless  Weber  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  him  strongly  to  the  elector  of 
Hesse  Cassel  as  "  kapellmeister."  Spohr  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  Oassel  on  let  January  1822,  and  soon  afterwards 
began  the  composition  of  his  sixth  opera,  Jeuondoy  which 
he  produced  in  1823.  This  work — which  he  himself 
always  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  productions — marks 
an  important  epoch  in  Ms  career  as  a  dramatic  composer. 
It  was  the  first  opera  he  eyer  wrote  with  accompanied 
recitatiye  throughout  in  place  of  the  usual  spoken  dia- 
logue ;  and  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  it  was  produced 
in  the  same  year  as  Weber's  Ewryantht,  a  work  charao- 
teiised  by  the  same  departu^  from  established  custom. 
Unhappily  Weber's  early  death  preyented  him  from  making 
a  second  essay  in  the  same  direction ;  bat  Spohr  consist- 
ently carried  out  the  idea  in  his  later  operas,  and  always 
with  marked  success. 

Spohr's  appointment  at  Cassel  gaye  him  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  out  his  new  works  on  a  grander  scale  and 
with  more  careful  attention  to  detail  than  he  could  haye 
hoped  to  attain  in  the  seryice  of  a  less  generous  patron 
than  the  elector.  And  he  neyer  failed  to  use  these  priri- 
leges  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  the  works  of  other 
composers.  Soon  after  his  instalment  in  his  new  office 
Mendelssohn,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen,  yisited  Oassel  with 
his  father ;  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their  years, 
a  firm  and  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  rising 
genius  and  the  abready  famous  composer,  which  ceased 
only  with  Mendelssohn's  death  in  1847;  and  in  other 
similar  cases  Spohr  always  proyed  himself  ready  to  ap- 
preciate and  foster  the  talent  displayed  by  others,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  critic  he  was  yery  difficult 
to  please.  The  success  of  Jt»t<mda  led  him  to  produce  in 
1825  a  seyenth  opera — Der  BerggeUt — founded  upon  the 
old  German  legend  of  Rtibezahl,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
Rieseogebirge.  Though  less  popular  than  its  predecessor, 
this  fine  work  attained  a  yery  fair  success.  But  a  far 
greater  triumph  awaited  the  composer  at  the  Rhenish 
musical  festiyal  held  at  Diisseldorf  in  1826.  On  thb 
occasion  his  oratorio  Die  UUUn  Dinge  met  with  so  en- 
4husiastic  a  reception  that  it  had  to  be  repeated  a  few 
days  later  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity.  This  work,  known 
in  England  as  The  Last  Judyjnent,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  Spohr's  sacred  compositions,  and  is  remarkable 
as  the  first  oratorio  in  which  the  romantic  element  is  freely 
introduced,  with  marked  success  throughout,  and  without 
detriment  either  to  the  solemnity  of  the  sulject  or  the 
sobriety  of  style  which  has  always  been  regiuded  as  an 
indispensable  characteristic  of  sacred  music  of  the  highest 
order.  In  1827  Spohr  produced  his  eighth  opera,  Pietro 
wn  AbanOf  the  plot  of  which  depends  for  its  chief  interest 
upon  the  resuscitation  by  the. famous  necromancer  of  a 
lady  long  since  dead  and  committed  to  the  tomb.  The 
work  met  with  a  fair,  though  not  a  lastbg,  success;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  much  finer  opera,  Der  Akkymut^ 
produced  in  1830.  Spohr's  next  publication  was  of  a  yery 
diflBarent  character.  His  Violin  School,  produced  in  1831, 
is  so  useful  as  a  code  of  instruction  for  adyanced  students 
that  there  is  probably  no  great  yiolinist  now  liying  who 
has  not  been  more  or  less  indebted  to  it  for  the  perfection 
of  his  technique.  It  holds  with  regard  to  the  yiolin  a 
position  no  less  important  than  that  whidi  Oramer's  Stmdiet 
has  so  long  held  in  connexion  with  the  pianoforte. 
^  The  year  1833  Spohr  spent  in  tha  preparation  of  anew 
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oratorio — De$  HeiJUxn/i%  leUte  Siunden,  known  in  England 
as  Calvary  or  The  Crucifixion — which  was  performed  at 
C^asel  on  Good  Friday  1835,  and  song  in  English  at  the 
Norwich  festival  of  1839,  under  Spohr's  own  direction, 
with  such  nnezampled  success  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  this  event  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life. 
For  the  Norwich  festival  of  1842  he  composed  The  Fall 
of  Babylon,  which  also  was  a  perfect  success.  His  last 
opera,  Die  Kreurfahrer,  was  produced  at  Cassel  in  1845. 
Of  his  nine  symphonies  the  finest,  IHe  Weihe  der  TUne, 
was  produced*  in  1832.  His  compositions  for  the  violin 
include  concertos,  quartetts,  duets,  and  other  concerted 
pieces  and  sol-ts,  adapted  for  the  chamber  and  the  concert 
room,  and  amcig  these  a  high  place  is  taken  by  four 
double  quartetts, — a  form  of  composition  of  which  he  was 
both  the  inventor  and  the  perfecter.  He  was,  indeed, 
very  much  inclined  to  explore  new  paths,  notwithstanding 
his  attachment  to  classical  form,  and  his  freedom  from 
prejudice  was  proved  by  the  care  with  which  he  produced 
Wsgner's  Hying  Dutchman  and  TannhOueer  at  Oassel  in 
1842  and  1853,  in  spite  of  the  elector's  opposition.  Spohr 
retained  his  appointment  until  1857,  when,  very  much 
against  his  wiui,  he  was  pensioned  ofL  In  the  same  year 
he  broke  his  arm,  but  he  was  able  to  conduct  Jeeeonda  at 
Prague  in  1858.  This,  however,  was  his  last  effort  He 
died  at  Ousel  on  16th  October  1859.  (w.  s.  b.) 

SPOLETO  (Lat.  Spoletiitm),  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Umbria, 
placed  in  a  commanding  position  near  the  Via  Flaminia, 
between  Rome  and  Perugia,  is  said  to  have  been  colonized 
in  240  B.a  (Liv.,  Spit.,  xx. ;  VelL  Pat.,  L  14),  and  is  caUed 
by  Cicero  {Fro  Balb,,  21)  "colonia  Latina  in  primis  firma 
et  illustris.*'  After  the  battle  of  Trasimenus  (217  B.O.) 
Spoletium  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  who  was  repulsed 
by  the  inhabitants  (liv.,  xxii  9).  During  the  Second 
Punio  War  the  city  was  a  useful  ally  to  Rome.  It*  suffered 
greatly  during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  The 
hitter,  after  Ms  victory  over  Crassus,  confiscated  the  terri- 
tory of  Spoletium  and  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  a  military 
solony.  Under  the  empire  it  again  became  a  flourishing 
town  (Strabo^  y.  p.  227;  Plin.,  ffjf^  iiL  14;  PtoL,  ill 


1,  54).  Owing  to  its  elevated  position  it  was  an  important 
stronghold  during  the  Vandal  and  Gothic  wars ;  its  walls 
were  dismantled  by  Totila  (Procop.,  BeU.  OeL,  iii.  12). 
Under  the  Lombards  Spoleto  became  the  capital  of  an 
independent  duchy  (from  c.  570),  and  its  dukes  ruled  a 
eonoderable  part  of  central  Italy.  Together  with  othar  fiefs, 
it  was  bequeathed  to  Pope  Qregory  VIL  by  the  empreaa 
Matilda,  but  for  some  time  stmgsled  to  Tnainfaiin  ftg  inde- 
pendence. In  1881  it  had  a  population  of  7969  (commune, 
21,507),  many  of  whom  are  occupied  in  the  weaving  of 
woollen  stuflh.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  for  the 
three  dioceses  of  Spoleto^  Bevagna,  and  Trevi 

The  city  oon  tains  many  interesting  sndent  mnsiai^ — traces  of  an 
early  jpolygonal  wall,  a  Bomsji  theatre,  and  parts  of  three  templei^ 
hailt  into  the  churchea  of  8.  Agoatino,  8.  Aiulrea,  and  8.  Giobano. 
Bemaina  of  a  fine  Boman  bridge  were  found  a  few  years  ago  buried 
in  the  former  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  now  runa  along  a  different 
Une.  These  remains  have  recently  been  buried  again  under  a 
newly  made  road.  On  the  dtadel,  which  commands  the  town, 
still  stands  an  ancient  caatle,  orloinally  built  by  Theodoric.  This 
caatie  waa  moatly  deatroyed  by  ue  Gotha,  but  waa  afterwards  re- 
built and  enlarged  at  many  different  times^  eapecially  b^  Pope 
Kicholaa  Y.  The  existing  building  contain;  work  of  many  ^afferent 
dateai  The  cathedral  ox  8.  Maria  Aasunta  datea  partly  from  the 
time  of  the  Lombard  duchy,  but  waa  much  modernized  in  1644. 
Over  the  main  entrance  la  a  very  interesting  and  largs  mosaic  of 
Christ  in  M^esty  signed  "Salsemna,"  1207 ;  at  the  sidea  are  figures 
of  the  Yiigin  and  St  John.  In  the  choir  and  on  the  half  cupola 
of  the  apse  are  aome  of  the  finest  frescos  of  lippo  Lippi,  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  Uppo  oied  in  1469,  leaving 
nut  of  the  work  to  be  completed  by  his  assistant  Fra  Diamante. 
The  fine  stalla  and  panelling  in  the  choir  are  attributed  to  Bramante. 
The  church  of  8.  Pietro  ia  a  fine  early  example  of  Lombard  archi- 
tecture, though  much  modernised.  Tne  facade  is  remarkable  for  its 
rich  Bcnlptured  deoorationa  of  grotesque  fignris,  dragons,  and  foliagQ. 
8.  Domenico  is  a  fine  example  of  later  It^ian  Gothic  with  bands  of 
different  coloured  atonea.  The  three-apsed  crypt  of  the  church  of 
8.  Gregorio  ia  of  great  interest ;  U  probably  <utes  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  church  in  the  9th  century.  8.  Kiccolo  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  Pointed  Gothic. 

The  city  is  still  supplied  with  water  by  a  srand  aqueduct  (see 
vol  ii  pL  rV.)  across  the  adjacent  goige ;  it  naa  stone  piers  and 
brick  arches,  and  is  about  268  feet  high  and  676  feet  long.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  in  604  by  Theodelapius,  the  tUrd  Lombard 
duke,  and  the  stone  piers  belong  probably  to  that  tima  ThelnJck 
srohes  are  later  restwatioosL 


SPONGES 


THE  great  advance  which  has  been  made  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sponges 
is  due  partly  to  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  evolutional 
hypothesis,  but  still  more  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
novel  methods  of  technique.  To  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  deductive  method  HaeckePs  work  on  the  Kalh- 
sehtodmme  (<$)^  is  a  standing  testimony,  while  the  slow  but 
sure  progress  which  accompcmies  the  scientific  method  is 
equally  iBustrated  by  the  works  of  Schulze  {2o\  who  by 
a  masterly  application  of  the  new  processes  has  more 
than  any  one  else  reconstructed  on  a  sure  basis  the  general 
morphology  of  the  sponges.  In  the  general  progress  the 
fossil  sponges  have  been  involved,  and  the  application  of 
KicoPs  meSiod  of  studying  fossil  organisms  in  thin  slices 
has  led,  in  the  hands  of  Zittel  and  others  (^^,  js\  to  a 
complete  overthrow  of  those  older  classifications  which 
relegated  every  obscure  petrifaction  to  the  fossil  sponges 
and  consigned  them  all  to  orders  no  longer  existing.  But, 
whilst  many  problems  have  been  solved,  still  more  have 
been  suggested.  An  almost  endless  diversity  in  details 
differentiates  the  sponges  into  a  vast  number  of  specific 
forms;  the  exclusive  possession  in  common  of  a  few  simple 
characters  closely  unites  them  into  a  compact  groups  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

1  Ibesa  aambciB  Safer  to  the  bfbliography  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


Simetun  and  Form. 
DUGfiption  of  a  Simple  Sponge. — Aa  an  eiample  of  one 
of  the  simplest  known  sponges  we  select 
Aeeetta  primordialie  ^fig.  1),  HaeckeL 
This  is  a  hollow  vase-like  sac  closed  at 
the  lower  end,  by  which  it  is  attached, 
opening  above  by  a  comparatively  large 
aperture,  the  oeimlum  or  vent,  and  at  the 
sides  by  numerous  smaller  apertures  or  j 
porst,  which  perforate  the  walls.  Ex-  J 
cept  for  the  absence  of  tentacles  and  I 
the  presence  of  pores  it  offers  a  general 
resemblance  to  some  simple  form  of 
Hydroaoon,  Histologically,  however,  it 
presents  considerable  differences,  since, 
in  addition  to  an  endoderm  and  an  ecto- 
derm, a  third  or  mesodermic  layer  con- 
tributes to  the  structure  of  the  walls ; 
and  the  endoderm  consists  of  cells  (see 
fig.  21^)  each  of  which  resembles  in  all 
essential  features  those  complicated  uni- 
cellular organisms  known  as  choano- 
flagellate  Infueoria  (see  Psotozoa,  yoL 
xix.  p.  858).  With  this  positive  charao- 
ter  is  associated  a  negative  one :  nemato-  ^^y^^^^'S^^jJUSH 
cysts  are  entirely  absent     The  activity  *^      AitarUMi*- 
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of  the  Ai<:dtat  as  of  all  spot^gea,  is  most  obyiously  manf- 
fested,  as  Gi^nt  (j)  6r9t  observed,  by  a  rapid  oiitSow  of 
water  from  the  oscule  and  a  gentle  metreaioiiig  through 
the  poree, — a  movement  brought  about  by  the  energetic 
actioti  of  the  flagella  of  the 
endodermlc  cells.  The  io- 
streaming  currents  bear  with 
them  into  the  cavity  of  the 
sac  (pamgastrEc  cavity)  both 
protoplasmic  particles  (such  as 
Infmoria^  diatoms,  and  other 
small  organisms)  and  dissolved 
oxygen,  which  are  ingested  by 
the  flagelkted  celk  of  the  en- 
dodcrm.  The  presence  of  one 
or  more  contractile  Tacuoles  in 
these  cells  suggests  that  they  - 
extricate  walerj  uroa,  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  insoluble  ro- 
sidue  of  the  introduced  food, 
together  with  the  fluid  excreta, 
ja  carried  out  through  the  os- 
cule  by  the  eicurrent  water, 
liew  individoals  are  produced 
from  the  umon  of  ova  and 
spermatozoa,  which  develop 
from  wandering  amoeboid  cells 
in  the  mesoderm.  The  walk 
of  Auttta  are  strengthened  by 
calcareous  scleres,  more  especi- 
ally   designated     aa     spicules,  Fio.  'l.-BomodiTvui   Myoayulm,   Lfd. 

Tvaicn  nave  tne  lorra  oi  in-    o,«ina  Kcti^n.   Anor  v.  LeMen- 
radiate  needles.     If  we  make    ftid  t>s»bouM> 
abstraction  of   these  we  obtain  an   ideal  spongCj  which 
Haeckel  baa  called  Olynthus  (d),  and  which  may  be  re- 


C<xn<d  S^4m. — Wo  shall  now  trace  the  several  modifi- 
cations which  the  Olynihn^  baa  undergone  as  expressed  in 
the  different  types  of  canal  Hyst-etn. 

The  simple  paragaster  of  AscetUi  may  become  compli- 
cated in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  by  the  budding  oflf 
from  a  parent  form  of  stolon-like  extensions,  which  then 
give  rise  to  fresh  individuals,  or  by  the  branching  of  the 
Ascon  sac  and  the  subsequent  anastoraoab  of  the  brattches; 
but  in  no  case,  so  long  as  the  B2>onge  remains  within  the 
Ascon  type,  does  the  endodcrm  become  differentiated  into 
different  histological  elements.  The  mo^it  in  teres  ting 
modification  of  the  Ascon  form  occurs  in  Homodmna  vy- 
candra  {/^),  in  wliioh  from  tbe  walls  of  a  simple  Ascon 
csccal  processes  grow  out  radiately  in  close  regular  whorls, 
each  process  reproducing  the  Btructnre  of  the  parent 
sponge  (figs.  2,  3).  From  this  it  is  but  a  abort  step  to 
the  important  departure  which  gives  rise  to  the  Sycona,  r 

In  the  flim]>lest  examples  of  this  type  the  characters  of 
Homodtrma  it/^andra  are  reproduced,  w4th  the  important 
exception  that  the  endodemi  lining  the  paragastric  cavity 
of  the  original  Ascon  form  loses  its  primitive  character. 


Fm.  8k— /roModmna  $yoandra,  Lfd.    Traiis\'erM  section,  showing  nidial  tnbei 
Into  oentna  pangutrie  eavity.    Afber  Y.  Lendenfeld  (x  about  1S)l 

garded  as  the  ancestral  form  from  which  all  other  sponges 
have  been  derived.  To  give  greater  exactness  to  our  ab- 
straction we  should  perhaps  stipulate  for  the  OlyrUhtu  a 
somewhat  thicker  mesoderm  and  more  spherical  form  than 
a  decalcified  Ascon  presents. 


1 

Tjo.  i.—Iiettraptprui  nodnt-B^rdH,  PoL  Fwt  (jfit  tmii9ven«  MctJOD.  The  itniglit 
Unet  ^niic^tA  epiculvs  ;  the  pqrfrenjoi  BUr&ce  It  uppemir^it  ^  tbs  bnncIiTEkg 
tntWski  tubes  mn  rcndtrfd  dark  by   sumprnm  auiaII   rLtcIci  reprcMtitJjig 

and  from  a  layer  of  flagellated  cells  becomes  converted 
into  a  pavement  cpitbeliumj  not  in  any  diatinguishable 
,  feature  different  from  that  of  the  ectoderm.  The 
fiagellated  cells  are  thus  restricted  to  the  caecal 
oatgrovrths  or  radial  tubes*  Conrurrently  with 
this  diSerentiation  of  the  endoderm  a  more  abun- 
dant development  of  mesoderm  occurs.  In  some 
Sycons  (Syccdlidj  Hk,)  the  radial  tubes  remain 
separate  aod  free;  in  others  they  lie  cloae  together 
and  are  united  by  trabecuhe,  or  by  a  trabecular 
network,  consisting  of  mesodermic  strands  sur- 
round ed  by  ectoderm  {fig,  4).  The  spaces  between 
tbe  contiguovis  radial  tubes  thus  become  converted 
into  narrow  canals,  through  which  water  [^sses 
from  the  exterior  to  enter  the  pores  in  the  walls 
of  the  radial  tubes.  These  eanab  are  the  "  inter- 
canabi  ^  of  Haeckel,  now  generally  known  by  their 
olde?  name  of  incurrfnt  canala.  The  opetiingg  of 
the  incurrent  canals  to  the  exterior  are  called 
pored,  a  term  which  we  have  also  applied  to  the 
openings  which  lead  directly  into  the  radial  tubes 
or  paragafitric  cavity-  to  avoid  ambiguity  wo  shall 
for  the  future  distinguish  the  latter  kind  of  open- 
ing as  a  prosopyU.  The  term  "pore'*  will  then  be 
restricted  to  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  used  by 
Grant*  The  month  by  which  a  radial  tube  opens  into  the 
paragaster  is  known  as  a  gcutric  ostium.  In  the  higher 
forms  of  Sycons  the  radial  tubes  no  longer  ariseas  simple  oat- 
growtli:,  of  the  whole  sponge-wall,  but  rather  as  outgrowths 


opening 
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of  tho  endoderm  into  the  mesoderm,  which,  tosrether  with 
the  ectoderm,  ezhibitn  an  independent  growth  of  its  own  ; 
and  thid  redtilts  in  the  tormation  of  a  thick  inyestment 
known  as  the  cortex  (hg.  5),  to  the  whole  exterior  of  the 


Fio.  5.— r(«  Argtntta,  FoL  Pftrt  of  •  tmsrene  Mctioa.  The  eoDcentric  circlea, 
ItidicfttLug  transverM  •octioni  of  ipicolM,  lie  wUhln  the  cortex.  After  Pole- 
jeeff,  •«  CMalUnger  "  Btport  (  x  100)l 

Sponge.  The  radial  tubes  may  branch.  Efteropeama  (fig. 
4).  If  the  branches  are  given  off  regolarlj,  as  the  radial 
tubes  were  in  the  first  plan,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the 
original  radial  tube  ezckanges  its  flagellated  for  a  pave- 
ment  epithelium,  a  structure  as  shown  in  fig.  6  (Pol^jna 


Kio.  «.— Po/^M  ootntJrtra,  Pol.    Pert  of  •  tnmarerM  Mctlon.    S,  ejtcimtiit 
eetiAU.  iuto  which  the  fUgelliXted  dumben  optn.  After  Fomaeff,  **  CkaUinger'' 

eonntxiva^  Pol)  will  result.  This  form  might  also  be 
brought  about  by  unequal  growth  of  the  gastnd  endoderm 
leading  to  a  folding  of  the  inner  part  of  the  snonge-walL 
Very  little  direct  evidence  exists  as  to  which  of  these  two 
plans  has  actually  been  followed.  Fhylogenetically  the 
transition  from  a  simple  Ascon  to  the  most  complicated 
Bycon  can  be  traced  step  by  step ;  and  ontogeny  shows 
that  such  a  Sycon  form  as  GrarUia  raphanus  passes  through 
an  Ascon  phase  in  the  course  of  its  larval  development. 

Returning  to  the  ancestral  form  of  sponge,  Olynihus, 
let  us  conceive  the  endoderm  growing  out  into  a  number 
of  approximately  spherical  chambers,  each  of  which  com- 
municates with  the  exterior  by  a  prosopyle  and  with  the 
paragastric  cavity  by  a  comparatively  large  aperture,  which 
we  may  term  for  distinction  an  apopyU;  at  the  same  time 
let  the  endoderm  lose  its  flagellated  character  and  become 


converted  into  a  pavement  epitheliiim,  except  in  the 
spherioftl  chambers.  Such  a  form,  called  by  Haeckel 
'*  dyssycus.*'  may  be  more  briefly  named  a  Bhagon  from 
the  grape-like  form  of  its  flagellated  chambers,  which  differ 
from  those  of  a  Sycon  both  by  their  form  and  their  smaller, 
dimensions.  The  Rhagon  occurs  as  a  stage  in  the  early 
development  of  Plakina  monolopha  (Schulze)  and  Senicru 
feriiiis  (p)  (fig.  7} ;  a  calcareous  sponge  which  appears  to 


Fio.  7.— Vertical  Mctlon  of  «  Rlugun,  nirtly  dlagnmnutla     o,  oscule;  p. 
p&ragMter.    After  Keller  (X  about  100), 

approach  it  somewhat  is  Leueopns  peduncvlcUa^  Lfd.  By 
the  folding  of  the  wall  of  a  Rhagon,  or  by  its  outgrowth 
into  lobes,  a  complicated  structure  such  as  that  of  Plakina 
monolopha  (20)  (see  fig.  26/)  results.     This  is  character- 


Fia  a— Ti«nsverse  aection  acroaa  an  cxcnrrent  canal  and  ■WTOunding  ehoaao> 
■ome  of  Cfdontum  tomuttr,  80U.  «,  excturent  canal ;  /,  flageUatad  chamhen 
oommonJcatlng  with  it  by  aphodal  eanala ;  i,  an  incnrrent  canal  cut  across ;  a, 
a  sterraster ;  0,  an  oxsa  cut  acroai.   After  Bollas,  *'  CkalUngtr "  £cport(xUS> 

iced  by  the  chambers  retaining  their  immediate  commnni- 

cation  with  the  incurrent  and  excurrent  canals,  opening 

into  the  latter  by  the  widely  open  apopyle  and  receiving 

the  former   by  one  orc:*?;^^^ 

several  prosopyles.    This  c^^\  =  -*  ^ 

may  be  termed  the  eury-  \(^ 

pyloua  type  of  Rhagon  yj'i 

canal  system.    The  fold-  r^  ' 

ing  of  the  sponge -wall  ^ 

may  be  simple,  as  in  the  j^y 

example   given,   or  too^^ 

complex  to  unravel     In  ^^^^X 

higher  forms  of  sponges  ^^_^ 

{GeodinidsB,    StelleUida)  <i  ^''; 

the  chambers   cease  to  -O, 

open  abruptly  into  the 

excurrent  canals:  eachis.,^  , 

prolonged  into  a  narrow  ^ 

canal,  opAocftM,  or  a&i^t»,  ^^ 

which   usually  directly, 

sometimes  after  uniting 

with  one  or  more  of  its  ^  9._D!plodal  eanal  iTtlem  te  Cbrficfw 

fellows,   opens   into  an        ^'-^   -  --'■  •  - 

excurrent    canaL      The 
prosopyles,  now  restrict- 
ed to  one  for  each  chamber,  may  remain  unchanged  uf 
character,  or  at  the  most  be  prolonged  into  very  shorts 


OMwfsIafrnim,  0.&  «,  tzenrrent  canal ;  fhi 
inenrreut  canal  la  ahown  00  tfaa  kfk-nsnd 
•Me,  near  its  ccmmencfment  Ib  tte  ooita. 
After  F.  1.  Bebnlse  (x  SOODi 
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tnbefl^  each  a  protodui  or  aditui  {&g.  S\  This  may  be 
teimod  the  aphodal  or  raeemoae  tjrpe  of  Rhagon  system, 
since  the  chambers  at  the  ends  of  the  aphodi  radiating 
from  the  excorrent  canal  look  like  grapes  on  a  bunch.  As 
Haeckel,  however,  has  used  "racemose"  in  a  different  sense, 
we  shall  adopt  here  the  alternative  term.  By  the  exten- 
sion of  the  prosodal  or  adital  canals  into  long  tubes  a  still 
higher  differentiation  is  reached  (fig.  9).  This,  which  from 
the  marked  presence  of  both  prosodal  and  aphodal  canals 
may  be  termed  the  diplodal  type  of  the  Rhagon  canal 
system,  occurs  but  rarely.     Chondrona  is  an  example. 

The  following  scheme  will  render  clear  the  foregoing 
distinctions : — 

1.  Aacon  type :  simple,  ex.  Aseetta,  Hk. ;  itrobiloid,  ex.  ffomo- 

derma,  Lfd. 

2.  Sycon  tjpe :  simple  radial  tubes,  ex.  SyetUa,  Hk. ;  branched 

radial  tubes  (^lindrical  chambers),  ex  SeUropegma,  FL; 
cbamber-layer  folded,  ex  Pol^na,  PoL' 
8.  Bhagon  type:  eurypylous,  with  sereral  prosopjles  to  each 
chamber,  ex  Spongelia ;  with  a  siogle  proeopyle  to  each 
chamber,  ex  Osearella,  Thenea ;  aphodal,  aphodal  canals  well 
dareloped,  ex  Oeodia,  Lmk. ;  diplodal,  with  both  aphodal 
and  prosodal  canals  well  dereloped,  ex  Chondrona,  O.S. 

In  the  case  of  the  calcareous  sponges  Polejaeff  has  argued 
forcibly  ^hat  the  eurypylous  type  arises  directly  from  the 
Sycon  and  not  from  the  Rhagon.  It  is  therefore  doubtful 
how  far  the  Rhagon  in  other  sponges  is  a  primitive  form 
derived  directly  from  an  Olynthw,  or  whether  it  may  not 
be  a  secondary  larval  state  resulting  from  the  abbreviated 
development  of  a  former  Sycon  predecessor.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  past  history,  the  Rha^jon  serves  now  at 
all  events  as  a  starting-point  for  ,the  development  of  the 
higher  forms  of  canal  system. 

In  the  higher  Rhagons,  as  in  the  Sycons,  further  com- 
plications ensue,  owing  to  an  independent  growth  of  the 
external  ectoderm  and  the  acyacent  mesoderm.  While  the 
endoderm,  with  its  associated  mesoderm,  is  growing  out 
or  folding  to.  form  the  ezcurrent  canal  system,  the  super- 
ficial mesoderm  increases  in  thickness,  and  the  ectoderm, 
extending  laterally  from  the  sides  of  the  incurrent  sinuses, 
burrows  into  it^  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  sponge. 
Thus  it  forms  beneath  the  skin  (s.«.,  the  layer  of  superficial 
mesoderm  and  investing  ectoderm)  cavities  which  may  be 
either  simple  and  spacious  or  be  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  labyrinthine  passages  by  a  network  of  mesoblastic 
strands  (invested  with  ectoderm)  which  extend  irregularly 
from  roof  to  floor  of  the  chamber.  These  cavities  are 
known  as  inbdermal  ehamben. 

With  the  appearance  of  subdermal  chambers  the  sponge 
becomes  differentiated  into  two  almost  independent  regions, 
an  outer  or  edosome  and  an  inner  or  choanotome,  which  is 
charaeterised  by  the  presence  of  flagellated  chambers. 
The  ectosome  forms  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  subdermal 
chambers^  and  is  in  its  simplest  form  merely  an  investing 
skin ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  q>onges  it  acquires  con- 
siderable thickness  and  a  very  complicated  histological 
structure.  It  is  then  known  as  a  coriex.  The  thickening 
which  gives  rise  to  a  cortex  takes  place  chiefly  beneath 
those  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  not  furnished  with  pores. 
Beneath  the  pores— in  this  case  collected  into  sieve-like 
area^-dom^like  cavities  are  left  in  the  cortex;  they  open 
freely  into  the  subdermal  cavities  below  and  their  roof  is 
formed  by  the  cribriform  pore  membrane  above.  In  many 
sponged  {Geodia,  StdUUa)  the  corticaf  domes  are  constricted 
near  their  communication  with  the  subdermal  cavity  (sub- 
cortical  crypt)  by  a  transverse  muscular  sphincter,  which 
defines  an  outer  division  or  edochone  from  an  inner  or 
^ll^ochone  (fig.  10),  the  whole  structure  being  a  ekcne. 
The  endochone  is  frequently  absent  (fig.  10).  The  early 
development  of  the  cortex  has  scarcely  yet  been  studied. 
in  ^kUettaphn99en9 {SoU.),  one  of  the  "Challenger"  J^tel- 1 


letiid«y  an  early  form  of  the  sponge  (^.  11),  shows  the 
choanosome  ahready  characteristically  folded  within  the 
cortex,  which  forms  a  com- 
plete not-folded  envelope 
around  it  The  roots  of  i 
the  incurrent  sinuses  form 
TTidely  open  spaces  imme- 
diately beneath  the  cortex  • 
and  are  the  rudiments  of  z 
subcortical  cry|^.  Again,  i 
in  some  sponges  a  part  of  ^ 
the  endoderm  and  asso-| 
ciated  mesoderm  may  like-  j 
wise  develop  independ- 
ently of  the  rest  of  the  J 
sponge,  as  in  the  Hexae- 
iinellida,  where  the  choa- 
nosome forms  a  middle 
layer  between  a  reticula- 
tion of  ectosome  on  the. 
one  side  and  of  endoderm  i 
and  mesoderm,  s.^.,  end<hi 
some,  on  the  other.    Fin- 1 


ally,  the  attached  or  lower  ^^9-  l?-— S^tlon  throush  the  cortex  cfCjf- 
»"/,  M*«  obM(,ucu  ui  ivwer     ^o^fu^  tom$ttr,  SolL,  ehowlnff  the  pore- 
sieve  overiylng  the  chone,  which  com- 
munlcatee  tJirooj^h  a  sphinctrate  epeiture 


with  the  raheortieal  erynt,  Iring'in  the 
^oenoeome  with  it*  fUgelUted  ehamben. 


half  of  a  Rhagon  may  de- 
velop in  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the 

/^4■lt««  *v-  ..•v^^-  V  1*  iv  in»e  dotted  clrdee  in  the  cortex  are  sterr. 
Otner   or   upper  naif,    the     asters    connected    by  flbroot   stnnds. 

endoderm  not  producing  -After  aoU8*,"aa;i««^r"Arpor<(xTs> 
any  flt^llated  chambers.  In  this  case  the  upper  portion 
alone  is  characterized  by  the  flagellated  chambers,  which 
are  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  sponge,  and  hence  may  be 


Fio.  11.— YottBg 
tion,  showing  tlie 
BoUas,*'Cka2l«n^ 


b<itSUaena 


hi  sftrfiwM,  SdlL    LoDgltodiosl  mediSB  see- 
folded  within  the  cortex.-  o^  oeeole.    Afkir 
Ji9or<(x60)L 

called  the  tpongcmere',  the  lower  half,  which  consists  of 
all  three  fundamental  layers,  may  be  ctdled  the  hypomere. 
The  form  and  general  composition  of  sponges  are  ex* 
ceedingly  various  and  often  difi^cult  to  analyse,  presenting, 
along  with  some  important  differences,  a  remarkable  general 
resemblance  to  the  CodenUra  in  these  respects.  Like 
them,  some  sponges  are  simple,  and  others,  through 
asexual  multiplication,  compound.  The  only  criterion  by 
which  the  individual  sponge  can  be  recognized  is  the  oscu- 
lum ;  and,  as  it  is  frequently  difiicult,  and  in  many  cases 
impossible,  to  distrnguish  this  from  the  gastric  opening  of 
a  large  excurrent  canal,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
simple  or  compound  nature  of  the  sponge  must  remain 
open  to  doubt.  The  oscule  may  also  faH  {lipottomo9U\ 
and  so  may  the  paragastric  cavity  (fipogcutroni)  \  the 
problem  then  becomes  insoluble.    The  losa  of  the  06Cq]«. 
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may  in  Bome  cases  be  due  to  tiie  continued  growth  of 
several  endodermal  folds  towards  the  exterior,  with  a 
corresponding  absorption  of  the  mesoderm  and  ectoderm 
which  lie  in  the  way,  till  the  folds  penetrate  to  the  ecto- 
derm and  open  at  the  exterior,  thns  giving  rise  to  excurrent 
openingis  which  are  not  readily  distinguishable  from  pores. 
At  the  same  time  the  original  osculum  closes  up  and 
entirely  disappears.  Lipogastrosis,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  produced  by  the  growing  together  of  the  roots  of 
the  choanobomal  folds,  thus  reducing  the  paragastric  cavity 
to  a  labyrinth  of  canals,  which  may  easUy  be  confounded 
with  the  u&nal  form  of  excurrent  canals.  While  in  some 
sponges  the  original  oscule  ix>  lost,  in  others  secondary 
independent  openings,  deceptively  like  oscules,  are  added. 
Tbib  I  seudobtomo&is  is  due  to  a  folding  of  the  entire  sponge, 
80  as  to  produce  secondary  canaU  or  cavities^  which  may 
be  incurrent  (rcttibular)  or  excurrent  (cloacnl),  the  opening 
of  the  latter  to  the  exterior  being  termed  a  false  oteulf 
or  pscuefcgfotaf.  The  faulty  use  of  the  term  oscule  for 
what  is  neither  functionally  nor  morphologically  a  mouth 
is  here  obviouu,  for  in  one  sense  the  oscule  is  always  a 
pseudostome ;  it  would  be  better  if  the  term  pseudoproet 
could  be  substituted. 

Sitieion, — All  sponges,  except  three  or  four  genera  be- 
longing to  the  Jfyxo9jxm*^iK,  ponseas  some  kind  of  skeletal 
structures.  They  may  be  either  calcareous  or  sUicious  or 
homy  scleres,  the  latter  usually  having  the  form  of  fibres, 
which  sometimes  enclose  sillcious  needles  (spicules)  or 
foreign  bodies  introduced  from  without.  Foreign  bodies 
aUo  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  skeleton  of  some 
tilicious  sponges,  and  oocaaionally  form  the  entire  skeleton, 
no  other  hard  parts  being  present. 

Mineral  scleres  usuaDy  occur  in  the  form  of  spicules. 
The  cpicules  of  calcareous  sponges  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  having  the  crystalline  structure  and  other  properties 
of  calcite  (^p).  Each  spicule^  so  far  as  its  mineral  com- 
ponent is  concerned,  is  a  single  crystal,  all  the  molecules 
of  caliite  of  which  it  is  built  up  being  similarly  oriented. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  form  and  general  structure  are 
purely  organic.  Its  surfaces  are  always  curved,  and  usually 
it  har.  the  form  of  a  cone  or  combination  of  cones,  each  of 
which  consiats  of  concentric  layers  of  calcite  surrounding 
an  axial  fibre  of  organic  matter, — probably  of  the  same 
nature  as  spongiolin  or  spongin,  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  fibres  of  nomy  sponges.  A  thin  layer  of  organic  matter, 
known  as  the  ijAcu/e  theaihy  forms  an  outer  investment  to 
the  spicule  and  is  best  rendered  visible  as  a  residue  by 
removbg  the  calcite  with  weak  acid.  Silicious  spicules 
consist  of  colloid  silica  or  opal,  and  hence  can  be  distin- 
guidhed  from  calcareous  by  having  no  influence  upon  polar- 
ized light.  StructuraUy  the  two  kinds  of  spicules  present 
no  important  difference.  The  spicules  of  different  sponges 
differ  ^atly  both  in  form  and  in  size.  They  may  be 
convemently  divided  into  two  groups, — minute  or  flesh 
spicules,  which  usually  serve  as  the  support  of  a  single  cell 
only  (microacleret),  and  larger  or  skeletal  spicules,  which 
usually  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  con- 
BLjtent  skeleton  (iMgascleres).  The  distinction  is  not  one 
that  can  be  exactly  defined,  and  must  so  far  be  regarded 
as  of  a  provisional  nature.  There  is  usually  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  applying  it  in  practice,  except  in  some  doubtful 
case/  where  large  spicules  do  not  form  a  continuous  skeleton, 
or  in  others  where  flesh  spicules  appear  to  be  passing  into 
those  of  larger  size.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  all 
large  spicules  have  originated  from  flesh  spicules  {r^), 

(1)  2fonaxot%  Biradlate  T^pe  {rhaldut). — By  far  the 
commonest  form  is  the  oxea,  a  needlo-i^liaped  form  pointed 
at  both  ends  and  produced  by  growth  from  a  centre  at  the 
pame  rate  iu  opposite  directions  along  the  Mime  axis.  It 
is  therof ore  uniaxial  and  equibiradiate  (fig.  \2a).    (2)  2/<>n- 


axon  Umradiate  Type  (ttylHsy-^l^y  the  suppreraion  of  on* 
of  the  rays  of  an  oxea,  an  acuate  spicule  or  stylus  results 
(fig.  12  6).    (3)  Ttiaxon  Tnratfiate  Type.-^lkieat  growth 


Via.  19.— Typlo^  mtgaaolerM.  a,  rbtbdna  (monaxon  dlacHr.f):  (,  atylot 
(monaxoa  inonactlne):  <•  trlod  (trtuon  trlactUic);  ^,  ealihrota  (Utraxm 
tetnetin*) ;  r,  trtaxun  laxaotlna ;  /  doama  of  an  an  mocUdlue  Lithlrtld 
(polyaxon):  f,  atarraster  ({loljaxoni;  k,  radtaJ  aietlun  IhrtMiph  tht  oater 
part  of  ff,  iihoTdng  two  acflnaa  aoloared  tocrtlier  hr  ibt«  rvt  n/n ^  HIIca,  the 
ma  anda  tarmlnatlng  la  raourved  aplnaa  and  th«  axia  traxerjwl  by  a  cautral 

from  a  centre  in  three  directions  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
120*  to  each  other  gives  rise  to  the  primitive  form  of  tri- 
radiate  spicule  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  calcareous 
sponges,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  them  (fig.  12  e),  (4) 
Tetraxon  QuadriradiaU  Type  (Calthrops). — Growth  from  a 
centre  in  four  directions  inclined  at  about  110*  to  each 
other  produces  the  primitive  quadriradiate  form  of  the 
TeiractincUida  and  of  some  calcareous  sponges  (fig.  \2  d). 
(5)  Sexradiate  Type. — Growth  in  six  directions  along  three 
rectangular  axes  produces  the  primitive  sexradiate  spicule 
of  the  HexactinMda  sponges  (fig.  12  e).  (6)  Jluliiradiate 
Type. — Extensions  radiating  in  maoy  directions  from  a 
centre  produce  a  stellate  form  (fig.  12/).  (7)  Sphtriral 
Scleres, — Concentric  growth  of  silica  about  an  organic 
particle  produces  the  sphere,  which  occurs  as  a  reduction 
of  the  rhabdus  in  some  species  of  Pixetllastroy  or  as  an 
overgrown  globule  (flesh  spicule)  in  Camtnus, 

Usually  conical,  the  spicular  rayi  often  become  cylindrical ;  tun- 
ally  pointed  {o/'cate)  at  the  ends,  they  are  alro  frequently  ronnded 
ott  (strangiflafgY  or  thickened  into  knobs  {tylotcUe\  or  branched 


{dadok).    Their  gro\rth  is  not  always  rigorooaly  confined  to  a 


.V/fS 


Fio.  IS. — Vodiflcatlon*  of  mntutxcm  type,  a,  atnmgyle ;  &,  tylote ;  e,  oxaa ;  d, 
tylotozaa ;  *,  tylostyle ;  /.  style :  f,  spioed  tyloatylo ;  Jk,  aagfttid  tried  (a 
trtazon  form  ditrlred  from  the  monaxon) ;  J,  oxytylota ;  k,  Biiatrta.na ;  Z,  pnv 
tii»D«;  Bu  orthctrisno ;  n,  dlchntn«no;  o,  cvntrotriane:  p,  amphitricno 
(this  Is  trtchooladoite) ;  q,  oropidial  atrongyla  (baaia  of  Rhabdocrepid  Uthiatkl 
daana) ;  r.  young  form  of  Bhabdocrepid  deama,  ahowlng  crapldiaJ  Ktrongyle 
cnatfd  with  auccoiinlve  laycra  of  silica  ;  •,  Rhabdocnpld  dcsroa  fully  povn. 
Tha  d<4tad  line  through  the  upper  fiffurea  marks  the  orlgia  of  the  aotines. 

strai/;bt  line :  fre^tnently  they  are  cnrrcd  or  even  undulating.  They 
are  aJ*o  liable  to  become  spined,  either  by  mere  superficial  thicken- 
ingor  by  a  definite  outgioxrth  inyoiving  the  axial  fibre  (fig.  IS  j,  A). 
The  rhabdus  if  pointed  at  both  ends  is  known  aa  an  oxea  (fig. 
13  c) ;  if  rounded  at  both  en^  ar  a  strongyh  (fig.  13a};  if  knobbed 
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at  both  tnds  as  t  ti/lcU  (fig.  18  h) ;  the  tjlota  if  pointed  at  one  end 
is  a  t^Mcoeea  f  fig.  18  d) ;  the  itrong^le  eimilarlj  be^mes  a  ttrongy^' 
eno.  Theee  lalt  two  forme  are  with  difficulty  diatingaiahed  from 
the  etylos,  which  is  nsoally  pointed  at  the  end,  and  strongylate  (fig. 
18/)  or  tylotate  (fig^  18  •)  about  the  origin.  A  particular  case  of 
the  dadose  rhabdus,  but  one  of  the  most  frenuent  occurrence,  is 
'  the  trimn*  ;  in  this  form  one  ray  of  a  rhabdus  enos  in  three  branches, 
whidi  direrge  at  equal  angles  from  each  other.  The  rhabdus  then 
becomes  known  as  the  shaft  or  rhahdome,  and  the  secondary  rays 
are  the  arms  or  dadi^  collectively  the  head  or  cladome  of  the  spicule, 
llie  arms  make  different  angles  with  the  shaft :  whm  recurved  a 
grapnel  or  anatrimfu  is  produced  (fig.  13  k\  when  Projecting  forwards 
Aprotrimtu  (fig.  13  Ot  ^nd  when  extended  at  ricut  angles  an  ortho' 
irimiu  (fig.  13  m).  The  arms  of  a  triune  may  bifurcate  {dichotriane) 
once  (fig.  18  n\  twice,  or  oftener,  or  they  may  trifurcate.  A^in, 
the^  may  extend  latendly  into  undulating  lamella,  or  unite  to  form 
a  disk,  the  trisne  character  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  included 
axial  fibre.  Tbe  shaft  may  also  become  trifid  at  both  ends,  amjihi- 
trimnt  (fig.  13  j?),  and  the  resulting  rars  all  bifurcate,  or  the  tladome 
nay  arise  from  the  centre  of  the  rhabdome,  ettUrotrimnc  (fig.  13  6). 
Amount  one  gioap  of  Lithistid  soonges  {RKdbdocrepida)  the  normal 
growth  of  a  strougyle  is  arrestea  at  an  early  stage ;  it  then  serves 
as  a  nucleus  upon  which  further  silica  is  deposited,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prodace  a  very  irregulaily  branching  sclera  or  desma 
(fig.  13  s),  within  which  the  fluxdamental  strongyle  can  be  seen  en* 
closed.  In  such  a  desma  no  axial  fibre  besides  that  of  the  enclosed 
•trongyle  is  formed. 

The  chief  modification  of  the  triradiate  spicule  b  due  to  an  elonga- 
tion of  one  lay,  distinguished  ss  apical,  the  shorter  paired  ravs 
being  termed  6a* J,  and  the  whole  spicule  a  sagittal  triradiate.  The 
mnffle  indaded  by  the  basal  ravs  is  usually  over  120*  (fig.  14  p\ 

some  or  all  of  the  rays  of  tne  primitiTe  calthrope  (fig.  lib)  may 


Fia  14.— 31  odif  eatious  of  the  trtaxoa  sad  tetrszon  trpes.  a,  Mglttal  trlrarUAte 
or  trlod ;  b,  ealthropa ;  «,  eandtlabrs  (a  poljroUior*  mlcrocalthropa) ;  tf,  a 
spfncd  mlcroealthrupa ;  «,  Tetracladlne  Lithistid  dasina. 

subdivide  Into  a  number  of  terminal  spines  candtlahra  (fiff.  14c); 
or  some  or  all  of  them  may  bifurcate  once  or  twice  ana  finally 
terminate  by  subdividing  into  numerous  variously  shaped  processes  ; 
such  a  Utraeladint  desma  (fig.  14  «)  characterizes  one  division  of  the 
Lithistid  sponger 

By  the  excess  or  defect  of  one  or  more  rays  a  series  of  forms  such 
AS  are  represented  in  fig.  15  arise.     In  the  oxea,  which  results  from 


Fia  18.— Uodlflcatlons  of  the  triaxon  htxactine  typ*.  a,  da.a^r  ;  b,  e,  Iwo 
Tsrieties  of  pinnalus ;  d,  amphldlsk ;  «,  pentactlne ;  /  staartti ;  g^  dermal 
rhabdua.    After  BchnLi*. 

the  suppreasion  of  all  rays  but  two,  the  sexradiate  character  is  some- 
times preserved  bv  the  axial  fibre,  which  gives  off  two  or  four  pro- 
cesses in  the  middle  of  the  spicule  where  the  defective  arms  would 
arise.  Let  fig.  12  0  represent  a  regular  sexradiate  apicule  with  its 
four  horizontal  arms  extended  beneath  the  dermis  of  its  sponge ; 
the  over-development  of  the  proximal  ray  and  a  reduction  of  the 
distal  ray  produce  a  form  known  as  the  dagytr  (fig.  15  a) ;  the 
suppression  of  the  proximal  ray  and  the  development  of  spines  pro- 
jecting forwards  on  the  distal  ray  produce  the  pinnulus  (fig.  15  6,  c) ; 
the  8uppre<:iion  of  both  proximal  and  du-tal  rays  gives  the  staurus 
(fig.  15  V),  and  the  supprcksion  of  two  of  the  remaining  horizontal 
rays  a  dermal  rhabdus  (fiff.  15  g).  The  suppression  of  a  distal  ray, 
excessive  development  of  a  proximal  ray,  and  recurved  growth  of 
the  remaining  rays  produce  an  a/tcAor.  In  Hyalotuma  (glaaa  rope 
sponge)  anchors  over  a  foot  long  occur,  but  their  arms  or  teeth  aro 
not  restricted  to  four,  and  the  axisl  fibre  gives  off  its  processes 
before  leaching  the  head  of  the  apicule.  Such  a  ffrapnel  helps  to 
support  the  sponge  in  the  ooze  ol  the  sea-bed.     Other  character- 
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Fka  le.— «,  onelna'ia ;  »,  elavnla ;  t,  aeopiilarla.    After  Bchtilas. 

istic  spicules  belonnng  to  sponges  distinguirhed  by  sexradiate 
spicules  aro  tbe  following :— the  uncinaria  (fig.  10  a\  a  spinoee 


oxea  with  the  spines  all  pointing  one  way ;  the  cIsvkZs,  a  tylotate 
form  with  a  toothed  margin  to  the  head  (fig;  10  &);  the  teopularia 
(fig.  10  Of  e  besom-shaped  spicule  with  tylotate  rays,  which  vary 
in  number  from  two  to  eight ;  the  amphidisi  (fig.  15  J),  a  shaft 
terminating  at  each  end  in  a  number  of  recurved  rays;  IVhen  the 
sexradiate  spicules  of  the  Eexaeiinellida  unite  together  in  a  manner 
to  be  described  later,  the  rays  may  be  bent  in  a  variety  of  ways 
out  of  the  triaxial  type,  so  that  the  sexradiate  character  alouo 
remains. 

JlultimdiaU  Ti^pr.— The  rays  of  an  aster  ss  of  other  spicules 
may  be  spinod  or  tylotate.  In  one  remarkable  form  knoiR-n  a^  a 
sUrratttr  (fig.  12^,  A),  and  characteristic  of  the  family  GeodiniJa^ 
the  rays  aro  almost  infinite  in  number,  and  coalesced  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  length  ;  the  distal  ends,  however,  remain  separate, 
and,  becoming  slightly  tylotate,  aro  produced  into  four  or  five  ro- 
curved  spines,  which  give  attachment  to  connective  tissue  fibres 
by  which  adjacent  sterrasters  are  united  together. 

In  one  aberrant  group  of  Lithistid  aponces  {AnomochidiAa)  the 
skeleton  is  formed  of  desmaa,  which  aro  multiradiate,  each  present* 
ing  a  massive  centrum  (with  an  included  cavity)  produced  into  a 
variable  number  (4  to  8)  of  rays,  which  rays  terminate  in  expanded 
ends  (fig.  12/). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  distinction  between  me^scleres  and 
micro«c1erc8  can  bo  maintained  in  the  calcareous  sponeer,  unlev 
the  minute  oxeas  which  occur  in  Eilhardia  $ehu?zei,  Pol.  {16),  aro 
to  be  nferred  to  this  group.  They  are  r.-idely  distributed  through- 
out the  silicious  spon^jes,  and  by  their  dilferent  forma  afford  chanc- 
ters  of  the  highest  importance  in  classification. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  ih€  tigma spire  (fiff.  170^,5);  it  looks 
like  the  letter  C  or  8,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  ij 


-^    I J 
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Fia  17— MleroKlerM.  o,  h,  sigmaqifrs  viewed  In  dllTemit  dlrtettanu.—c,  alon^ 
axlH,  ftod  »,  obUqoel J ;  e,  toiMplre ;  ^,  spinster ;  «,  saaldaster ;  /,  smphi- 
sstsr ;  9,  tXroM  or  eymU ;  »,  eymU,  with  thres  pttrs  at  each  end,— *h«  esntral 
OM  a  proral  pteron  and  the  Utoral,  pleural  Dtera ;  J,  oos  eod  of  soother  form 
of  exmbs,  showlDg  seven  pters ;  >,  monopieral  cvmbs,— proral  ptera  only, 
dsTslopad  at  ends,  tropldisl  ptera  much  enJanted ;  I,  oocymba,  In  which  pronl 
and  pleural  pters  have  crown  towards  each  other  and  eoalcaced ;  w,  spher- 
sster;  »,  ozvsster;  o,  the  lame,  with  six  sctines:  p,  the  same,  with  four 
actlnes;  q,  the  same,  with  two  actloes  (a  eeotrotylote  mlcroxea);  r,  mlero* 
tjlote ;  $,  mlcroxea  (1,  r,  and  $  aro  reduced  asters) ;  I,  rosette. 

viewed,  its  actual  form  beiuff  that  of  a  ein^le  turn  of  •  cylindrical 
BpiraL  A  turn  and  a  part  of  a  turn  of  a  spiral  of  aomewhat  higher 
pitch  than  that  of  a  sigmaspiro  gives  the  t^t/vispin  (fi^.  17  e) ;  a  con- 
tinued spiral  growth  through  ixveral  revolutions  gives  the  poljf' 
spire.  The  sigmsHpire  becoming  apineJ  produces  the  tpireuler  or 
epinispirula  (tig.  17  <0  ;  this,  by  losing  its  curvature,  becomes  the 
tanidfiMftr  (fig.  17  «),  and  by  aimnltineoua  concentration  of  its  spines 
into  a  whori  at  each  end,  the  o/nphiasfer  (fir.  17/).  By  reduction 
of  the  apire  the  spiraster  pasMos  into  the  »CeTlcU  or  tuier  (fig.  17  s). 
A  thickening  about  the  centre  of  the  ictcr  produces  the  ephtroster 
(fig.  17  m),  aUied  to  which  is  the  aterrasfer.  Bv  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  its  rays  the  aster  becomes  a  minute  calthrop.-,  from  which, 
by  increased  (.Towth,  the  skeletal  calthrops  may  very  well  be  derived ; 
by  further  reduction  to  two  rays  a  little  rhabdus  or  microrabd  re- 
sults, and  of  thii  numerou3  varieties  exist,  of  which  the  oxeate 
microrebd  is  the  most  interesting,  since  it  only  di/Tcn  in  size  from 
the  commonest  of  all  skeletal  ppiculc/,  the  oxeate  or  accrete  rhab- 
dus. The  si,;maspire  is  formed  as  a  superficial  rpiral  thickening 
in  the  wall  of  a  8]ncule  cell  or  rclcrcbla.t;  aj  superficial  deposits 
alao  the  next  i^up  of  apiculcs,  the  po-callcd  anc1,of\ttef,  ari^p. 
Take  a  hen'a  egg  as  the  model  of  a  scleroblast,  draw  round  it  a 
broad  meridional  band,  interrupted  only  on  one  side,  for  80*  above 
and  below  the  e<iuator  j  thi^  will  rejjresent  a  truly  C-shaped  spicule, 
which  differs  from  a  si^^maspire  by  the  absence  of  spiral  twist 
It  may  be  termed  a  ojrtiba  (fig.  17  g).  The  back  of  the  •*  C  "  is  the 
Je^el  or  tropin ;  the  poinU  are  the  prows  or  prorm,  Kow  broaden  out 
the  prore  on  the  eegshell  into  oval  lobej  {prornl  pUres) ;  and  lh>m 
each  pole  draw  a  lobe  midway  between  the  prora  and  the  tropia 
{pleural  pUre»\  and  a  common  form  of  ancLorate^  the  pUroeymba 
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re8iiIt8(ilg.l7A).  The  pteroeymlia  Is  enbjoct  to  considerable  modi- 
ficatioiis:  the  prows  may  he  similar  (harMproreU)  or  dissimUtf 
(heUroproral) ;  the  pteree  may  he  lamellar  or  nngiial ;  additional 
lamelln  (trqpidial  ptem)  may  be  produced  by  a  lateral  outgrowth 
of  the  keel  (fig.  17  k) ;  and  by  growing  towards  ^e  equator  the 
»l€      '  -'  •  ■  •    * 


I  proml  and  pleural  pteres  may  conjoin,  producing  a  spicule 
oi  two  meridional  bands  {ooqftnba ;  fig.  17  0*  A  curious  group  of 
flesh  spicules  are  the  trithUes,  In  this  group  silica,  instead  of  being 
deposited  in  concentric  coatings  around  an  axial  fibre,  forms  within 
the  scleroblast  a  sheaf  of  immeasurably  fine  fibrilla  or  trichites, 
which  may  be  straight  (fig.  17  m)  or  twisted.  The  trichite  sheaf 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fibrillated  spicule.  Trichite  sheares  form  in 
some  sponges,  as  Drctgmaatra  (iPj),  a  dense  accumulation  within 
tbe  cortex.  ^  In  Hexactinellid  sponges  the  rays  of  the  aster  are 
limited  to  six,  arranged  as  in  a  primitire  sexradiate  spicule,  but 
dirided  at  the  ends  into  an  indefinite  number  of  slender  filaments, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  tylotate,  roseUea  (fig.  17  0- 

SpoDgin  IB  a  homy  substance,  most  similar  to  silk  in 
chemical  composition,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  in- 
soluble in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
(cuproso-ammonium  sulphate).  In  Darwinella  aurea,  F. 
MiUler,  it  occurs  in  forms  somewhat  resembling  tri-, 
quadri-,  and  sez-radiate  spicules.  But  usually  the  spongin 
skeleton  takes  the  form  of  fibres,  consisting  of  a  central 
core  of  soft  granular  substance  around  which  the  spongin 
is  disposed  in  concentric  layers,  forming  a  hollow  cylinder 
(fig.  23  5).  The  relative  diameters  of  the  soft  core  and 
of  the  spongin  cylinder  differ  greatly  in  different  sponges. 
The  fibres  branch  so  as  to  form  antler-like  twigs  or  biuhy 
tree-like  growths,  or  anastomose  to  form  a  continuous  net- 
work, as  in  the  bath  sponge  {Euspongia  offieinalia).  The 
detailed  characters  of  the  network  differ  with  the  species, 
and  are  useful  in  classification.  In  Jantkella  certain  cells 
(sponginblasta)  become  included  between  the  successive 
layers  of  the  spongin  cylinder,  and  their  deep  violet  colour, 
contrasting  with  the  amber  tint  of  the  spongin,  renders 
them  very  conspicuous. 

In  some  snonges  the  sderes  an  simply  scattered  through  the 
mesoderm  and  do  not  give  rise  to  a  continuous  skeleton,— Cortirfum, 
Chondrilloj  Thromhu,  In  the  Calcarea  and  many  silicious  sponges 
they  are  dispersed  through  the  mesoderm,  but  so  numeroudy  that 
by  the  overlapping  of  their  rayo  a  loosely  felted  skeleton  is  pro- 
duced.  In  the  calcareous  sponges  the  cpicules  are  frequently  regu- 
larly disposed ;  and  in  the  Uycons  in  particular  a  definite  arrange- 


Fio.  la  —ArtlcnUte  and  InartlouUte  tntmr  tkeletons  of  ctldcponges.   «.  articu- 
late ;  b,  iuartlcuUte  skeleton.    Alter  HaeckeL 

inent,  on  two  pUns,  the  a/iiculata  and  inarticulate,  can  be  traced 
in  the  fkoletou  of  the  radial  tubes.  On  the  latter  plan  the  triradi- 
ate  or  ouadriradiate  spicules,  the  apical  rays  of  which  are  of  con- 
fliderablc  length,  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  one  having  the  basal 
»y3  lying  in  the  mesoderm  of  the  paragastral  wall  and  the  other 
^ith  tho  corresjwnding  rays  in  the  dermal  mesoderm.  The  apical 
;fy?  o/«*<?h  set  lie  in  the  mesoderm  of  the  radial  tubes  parallel  to 
their  length,  but  pointing  in  opposite  directions  (fig.  18  5).  In  the 
articulate  dmsion  numerous  spicules,  small  in  comparitjon  with 
Jhe  sue  of  the  radial  tubes,  form  a  series  of  rows  round  the  tubes, 
tbeir  basal  rays  lying  parallel  to  the  paragastric  surface  and  the 
•pical  pointing  towards  the  ends  of  the  radUl  tubes  (fig.  18  a). 

in  the  Silwspmgla  sheares  of  long  oxeate  spicules  radiate  from 
the  bOTe  of  the  sponee  if  of  a  pUte-like  form,  or  from  the  centre  if 
globular,  and  extend,  to  the  surface.  If  trisnes  are  prajent  their 
arms  usually  cjctcud  \athiu  the  mesoderm  immediately  below  the 


dermal  sorfaoe  (fiff.  19).  Shigle  spteules  reach  from  centre  to  wut- 
fitce  only  in  tmall  sponges.  As  the  sponge  increases  in  size  the 
spionles  must  either  coirespondingly  lengthen,  or  fresh  spiciila 
must  be  added,  if  a 
continuous  skeleton  is 
to  be  formed.  The 
latter  is  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  fact :  the  ad- 
ditional spicules  over* , 
lap  the  ends  of  those  ' 
first  formed  fike  the 
fosiform  cells  in  a 
woody  fibres  'Withthe 
formation  of  a  fibre, 
often  strengthened  by 
spongin  or  bound  to- 
j^ther  with  connective 
tissue,  there  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  for  the 
constituent  spicules  to 

difnini«}^   jn   t^M,  and 

the  length  of  each  in 
the  most  markedly  Fia  10.~Vode  of  srnuigemeBt  of  spfeoks  In  s 
fibrous  sponges  is  in-  V^  ?^^  sponge,  Dntmaitn  nomiml, 
significant  wEen  com-    ^^   After  Bona.. 

psied  with  the  lenffth  of  the  fibre.  The  spicular  fibre  thus 
rormed  mav  be  simple  or  echinated  by  spicules  either  similar  to 
those  whicn  form  its  mass  or  dififerent  More  usually  they  are 
di£ferent,  and  ffenerally  styles,  often  spinose  about  their  origin. 
The  spongin  which  sometimes  cements  to^^ether  the  spiculea  of  a 
fibre  may  progrcssiTelv  increase  in  quantity  and  the  spicules  di* 
minish  in  number,  till  a  homy  fibre  containing  one  or  more  rows 
of  small  oxeas  results.  In  an  echinated  fibre  the  axial  spicules 
may  disappear  and  the  echinatine  spicules  persist  Finally  all 
spicules  may  be  suppressed  and  uie  liomy  fibre  of  the  Ceratoae 
sponges  resulta  Tne  homj  fibres  may  next  acquire  the  habit  of 
embMding  foreign  bodies  in  their  substsnce,  thouj^h  foreign  en- 
closures are  not  confined  to  the  Ceratosa  but  occur  m  some  Siliei' 
ipongim  aa  weU.     The  included  foreign  bodies  may  increase  in 

Quantity  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  homy  fibres ;  and  finally  the 
keleton  may  consist  of  them  alone,  all  apongin  matter  having 
disappeared.        «- 

^  Ii  the  Ldthistid  sponges  a  skeleton  is  produced  by  the  articula- 
tion of  desmas  into  a  network.  The  rava  of  the  desmas  (figs.  12/ 
13  s,  14  «)  terminate  in  apophvses,  which  apply  themselves  to  soma 
part  of  adjacent  desmas,  either  to  the  centrum,  shaft,  arms,  or 
similar  apophyses,  and  then,  growing  round  them  like  a  saddle  on 
a  horse's  back,  clasp  them  firmly  without  anchylosis.  Thus  they 
give  rise  to  a  rigid  network,  in  conjunction  with  which  fibres  com- 
posed of  rhabdus  spicules  may  exist  In  the  Eexaetirullida  both 
spicular  felta  and  fibres  occur,  and  in  one  division  [DiOyonina)  a  rigid 
network  is  produced,  not,  however,  by  a  mere  clasping  of  anophysei^ 
but  by  a  true  ftision.  The  rays  of  adjacent  spicules  overlap  and  a 
common  investment  of  silica  grows  over  them. 

Histology. 
The  ectoderm  usually  consists  of  simple  pavement 
epithelial  cells  (pinnaeoeytes),  the  margins  of  which  can 
be  readily  rendered  visible  by  treatment  with  silver  nitrate, 
best  by  Harmer's  method.^  The  nucleus  and  nucleolus 
are  usually  visible  in  preparations  made  from  spirit  speci- 
mens, the  nucleus  being  often  readily  recognizable  by  its 
characteristic  bulging  beyond  the  general  surface.  In  some 
sponges  (Thecaphora)  the  epithelium  may  be  replaced 
locally  by  columnar  epithelium,  and  the  cells  of  both  pave- 
ment and  columnar  epithelium  may  bear  flagella  {Jplywilla 
vioiGcea,  Oscarella  lobularis).  The  endodenn  presentd  the 
same  characters  as  the  ectoderm,  except  in  the  Ascons  and 
the  fiageUated  chambers  of  all  other  sponges,  where  it  is 
formed  of  collared  flagellated  celld  or  rAort»ocyf«,— cells 
with  a  nearly  spherical  body  in  which  a  nucleus  and  nucleo- 
lus can  be  distinguished  and  one  or  more  contractile  vacu- 
oles. The  eododerm  extends  dLitally  in  a  cylindrical  neck 
or  ecUum^  which  terminates  in  a  long  fiagellum  surrounded 
by  a  delicate  protoplasmic  frill  or  collar  (fig.  21  g).  In 
Tetradinellida,  and  probably  in  many  other  sponges— cer- 
tainly in  some — the  collars  of  coutiguoua  choanocytes 
coalesce  at  their  margins  so  as  to  produce  a  fenestrated 
membrane,  which  forms  a  second  inner  lining  to  the  flaget 


/.v.  ®:  ^;  Sr™**"'  **  <>n  a  Method  for  the  Silver  SUining  of  Marina 
Objects."  MtUh.  Zodoi,  SUUim  sii  Neapd,  3884,  p.  446^ 
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lated  duunber  (fig.  20,  il).    Tlie  presence  of  this  membrane 
enables  ns  readilj  to  distingniflh  the  ezcorrent  from  the 


Tuk  201— ChoADOcytes  with  ooaleteed  eoUan.  (!•)  LoogftadloAl  section  through 
t;To  flagellated  chamben  of  Anthtutra  oomrnvnit,  SolL;  <,  prosopylet;  c, 
aphodu  eanala  leading  trom  the  flagellated  ohamben;  «,  excnirent  canal; 
the  tisane  sorroandlng  the  chambers  is  sarcenchyme  (xSdO).  (U.)  Diagram 
■hoiring  the  fen«Atrated  membrane  (m)  prodnced  bj  coalesced  collars  of 
ehoano^rtes.    After  BoUas,  **  ChalUn(fn'^  RtporU 

incorrent  face  of  the  chamber,  since  its  convex  surface  is 
always  tamed  towards  the  prosopyle.    In  sponges  with  an 


Pio.  n.— Htetologleal  elements,    a,  oolleneTtes,  fiom  Thsrua  mvricaia ;  5, 
~"  ,  ftvm  cortex  of  Cbrffei«s»0a]Mf«la2>nim  (the  unshaded  bodies 


«h< 

are  mleroaelerea] 


e,  eystenchyme,  fh>m  PatkymatUma  jokndoni  (partly  diA< 


grammatfc) ;  d,  deemaoyte,  from  Dmgmaaira  normani ;  «,  myocytes  in  con- 

with  ooUencytea,  from  dMc^jrra  Jmrbata ;  /,  theKwyte,  from  TUnta 

it  choanoeyte,  from  Syoandra  raphanus ;  h-%,  scIeroblasta—Jk,  of 

ofOrenf  " • 


mwricata,  .. 

a  yoang  ovea^  from  an  embryo 


^Mla  eraniiMi ;  i.  of  a  fblly  grown  ozea, 

from  an  adnlt  a  eraatVM ;  j,  orthotri«ne,  with  associated  sderoblast  frvm 
StOttta ;  k,  of  a  tetracladine  desma,  from  TJuontlla  $wtnAott ;  I,  of  a  sigma' 
niire,  from  OranMto  «ra»<«s»;  s^  of  an  orthodimgma,  from  Di»ifringa  di$- 
^Mm«;  •.ofasterraater.fromGMdiatarfwttf.  Fh(s.  5  and  9  after  Bchnlae, 
theothmaftMrSollaa.  »-  y  •*-», 

aphodal  canal  system  the  flagellated  chambers  nsnally  pass 
^adnally  into  the  aphodal  canal,  bat  the  incorrent  canal 


enters  abraptly.  This  abrupt  termination  of  the  incorrent 
canal  appears  to  mark  the  termination  of  the  ectoderm 
and  the  commencement  of  the  endoderm.  The  flagellated 
chambers  differ  greatly  in  size  in  different  sponges,  and 
evidently  manifest  a  tendency  to  become  smaller  as  the 
canal  system  increases  in  complexity ;  thus  Sycon  are  always 
larger  than  Bhagon  chambers,  and  earjrpyloas  than  aphodal 
Rhagon  chambers.  In  most  sponges  except  the  Ascons  the 
mesoderm  is  largely  developed,  and  in  many  it  ondergoes 
a  highly  complex  histological  differentiation.  In  its  com- 
monest and  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  clear,  coloorless, 
gelatinous  matrix  in  which  irregularly  branching  stellate 
cells  or  connective  tissue  corpuscles  are  embedded ;  these 
may  be  termed  collencytes  (fig.  21  a)  and  the  tissue  eo^2a»- 
chyme.  In  the  higher  sponges  {Gecdia^  StdUUa)  it  consists 
of  small  polygonal  granular  cells  either  closely  oontiguooe 
or  separated  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  stractureless  jelly, 
and  in  this  form  may  be  termed  aarcenehyme  {^g.  20). 
OoUendiyme  does  not  originate  through  the  transformatioii 
of  sarcenchyme,  as  one  might  expect,  for  it  precedes  the 
latter  in  development  Bchulze  (^o),  who  has  compared 
coUenchyme  to  the  gelatinous  tissue  which  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  umbrella  of  "jelly-fish,"  describes  it  as  becoming 
granular  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flagel- 
lated chambers  in  the  bath  sponge,  the  granules  beconung 
more  numerous  in  sponges  in  which  the  canal  system 
acquires  a  higher  differentiation,  till  at  length  the  collen- 
cytes are  concealed  by  them.  Aooording  to  this  view, 
sarcenchyme  would  appear  to  originate  trcm  a  densely 
granular  coUenchyme.  Amoeboid  wandering  cells  or  ardl«- 
ocytes  (fig.  22)  are  scattered  through  the  matrix  of  the 
coUenchyme.  They  evidently  serve  very  di&nat  purposes : 
some  appear  to  act  as  carriers  of  nourishment  or  as 
scavengers  of  useless  or  irritant  foreign  matter;  others 
may  possibly  contribute  to  the  formation  of  higher  tissoes, 
some  certainly  becoming  converted  into  sexual  products. 
Their  parentage  and  early  history  are  unknown. 

A  tisane  {q/sUwh^ms)  which  in  some  rejects  resemblei  osrtain 
forms  of  vegetable  jparenchyme  occurs  in  some  sjj^Dges,  partlciiUrly 
Oeodinidm  and  -other  Tetraetinellida,  It  consists  of  closely  aa- 
jacent  large  oval  ceUs,  vrith  thin  weU- defined  walls  and  fluid 
contents.  Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  cell  is  the  nncleos 
with  its  nucleolus,  sap{K>rted  bv  protoplasm,  which  extends  from 
it  in  fine  threads  to  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  where  it  spreads  oat 
in  a  thin  investing  film  ^fig.  21  e).  Cystenchyme  very  commonly 
forms  a  layer  just  oelow  tne  skin  of  some  Oeodinidm,  particularly  of 
Pachymaiisma^  and,  as  on  teasing  the  cortex  of  this  sponge  a  liag«) 
number  of  refringent  fluid  elobmes  immisdble  with  water  ten  set 
free,  it  is  iust  possible  that  it  is  sometimes  a  fatty  tissue,  and  if  so 
the  contamed  oil  must  be  soluble  in  alcohol,  for  alcoholic  prepara- 
tions show  no  trace  of  it  A  tissue  resembling  cartilage,  eKmdftn/' 
chyme,  occurs  in  Corticidm  (fig.  21  b). 

Connective-tissue  cells  or  desmacyte$  are  present  in  most 
sponges ;  they  are  usuaUy  long  fusiform  bodies,  consisting 
of  a  clear,  colourless,  often  minutely  fibrillated  sheath, 
surrounding  a  highly  refringent  axial  fibre,  which  stains 
deeply  with  reagents  (fig.  21  d).  In  other  cases  the  des- 
macyte  is  simply  a  fusiform  granular  cell,  with  a  nucleus 
in  the  interior  and  a  fibrillated  appearance  towards  the 
ends.  The  desmacytes  are  gathered  together,  their  ends 
overlapping,  into  fibrous  strands  or  felted  sheets,  which  in 
the  ectosome  of  some  sponges  may  acquire  a  considerable 
thickness,  often  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  cortex. 
The  spicules  of  the  sponge  often  furnish  them  with  a  sur- 
face of  attachment,  especiaUy  in  the  GtodiiUdm,  where  each 
sterraster  of  the  cortex  is  imited  to  its  neighbours  by  dee- 
macytes,  in  the  manner  shawn  in  fig.  10. 

Contractus  fibre  ceUs  or  myocyte$  occur  in  aU  the  Ingher 
sponges.  They  appear  to  be  of  more  than  one  kind.  Most 
usuaUy  they  are  fine  granular  fusiform  cells  with  long 
filiform  terminations,  and  with  an  enclosed  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  (fig.  21  «).  In  the  majority  of  sponges  both  ex« 
current  and  incorrent  canals  are  constricted  at  intervals 
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by  tmnsvene  dlapbragmB  or  vela,  which  contain  myocytes 
concentrically  and  Bomctimes  radiately  arranged.  The 
excessive  development  of  myocytes  in  such  a  velum  gives 
rise  to  mnscuUlir  sphincters  such  as  thoee  which  close  the 
chones  of  many  corticate  sponges,  such  as  Pachymatuma. 
In  this  sponge,  which  occurs  on  the  British  shores,  tiie 
function  of  the  oscular  sphincters  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated, since  irritation  of  the  margin  of  the  oscule  is 
invariably  followed  after  a  short  interval  by  a  slow  closure 
of  the  sphincter. 

Supposed  sense- cells  or  msthaeytss  (fig.  22)  were  first 
observed  by  Stewart  and  have  since  been  described  by 
Von  Lendenf  eld  (i^).  According  to  the  latter,  they  are 
spindle-shaped  cells,  0*01  mm.  long  by  0*002  thick;  the 
distal  end  projects  beyond  the  ectodermal  epithelium  in  a 
fine  hair  or  palpocil ;  the  body  is  granular  and  contains  a 
large  oval  nucleus ;  and  the-  inner  end  is  produced  into 
fine  threads,  which  extend  into  the  coUenchyme  and  are 
supposed — though  this  b  not  proved — to  become  con- 
tinuous with  large  multiradiate  collencytes,  which  Yon 
Lendenfeld  regards  as  multipolar  ganglion  cells  (fig.  22). 


1*10.  82.— Transrene  Motion  throogh  tSie  edge  of  a  pore  In  DndriUa  cavtmota^ 
Lfd. ;  cellM  In  the  middle  to  the  right,  arehttocytes ;  Auiform  oells  on 
each  aide  of  them,  myocytes :  9,  above  and  below  tbne,  with  proceseea 
termtnattng  against  the  eplthelinm,  gland  cells ;  ftaaifonn  oells  tennlnating 
anlnst  the  epithellnm  at  s,  Ksthac^^j  at  their  inner  ends  these  are  oon- 
unooas  with  ganglion  cells.    Alter  von  Lendenfeld  (  x  800)l 

More  recently  he  has  described  an  arrangement  of  these 
cells  curiously  suggestive  of  a  sense-organ.  Numerous 
sesthacytes  are  collected  over  a  small  area,  and  at  their 
inner  ends  pass  into  a  granular  mass  of  cells  with  well- 
marked  nuclei,  but  with  boundaries  not  so  evident ;  these 
he  regards  as  ganglion  cells.  From  the  sides  of  the  gan- 
glion other  slender  fusiform  cells,  which  Yon  Lendenfeld 
regards  as  nerves,  pass  into  the  mesoderm,  running  tan- 
centially  beneath  the  skin.  The  inner  end  of  the  ganglion 
IS  in  communication  with  a  membrane  formed  of  fusiform 
cells  which  Yon  Lendenfeld  regards  as  muscular.  If  his 
observations  and  inferences  are  confirmed,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  have  here  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  conversion 
of  external  impressions  into  muscular  movementa 

In  most  sponges  a  direct  connexion  can  be  traced  by 
means  of  their  branching  processes  between  the  collen- 
cytes of  the  mesoderm  and  the  cells  of  the  ectodermal 
and  endodermal  epithelium  and  the  choanocytes  of  the 
flagellated  chambers.  As  the  collencytes  are  also  united 
amongst  themselves,  they  place  the  various  histological 
constituents  of  the  sponge  in  true  protoplasmic  continuity. 
Hence  we  may  with  considerable  probability  regard  the 
collencytes  as  furnishing  a  means  for  the  transmission  of 
impulses:  in  other  words,  we  may  attribute  to  them  a 
rudimentary  nervous  function.  In  this  case  the  modifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  collenc3rte8  in  communication  with  the 
ectoderm  might  readily  follow  and  special  testhacyteS  aris^. 
Fusiform  collencytes  perpendicular  to  the  ectoderm,  and 
with  one  end  touching  it,  are  common  in  a  variety  of 
sponges;  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  inner  end  into 
connexion  with  the  steUate  collencytes,  so  that  precisely  in 


thoee  cases  in  which  it  wotdd  be  most  interesting  to  find 
such  a  connexion  absolute  proof  of  it  is  wanting. 

The  colour  of  sponges  usually  depends  on  the  presence 
of  cells  containing  granules  of  pigment ;  though  dispersed 
generally  through  the  mesoderm,  these  cells  are  most  richly 
developed  in  the  ectosome.  Pigment  granules  also  occur 
in  the  choanocytes  of  some  sponges,~-0«care2/a  lobularti 
and  Aplysina  aerophoba^  for  instance.  In  the  latter  the 
pigment  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  of  colour  when 
the  sponge  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  finally  fades  away. 
In  many  cases  sponges  borrow  their  colours  from  panudtio 
algae  {OacillcUoria  and  Nostoc)  with  which  they  are  infested. 
The  colours  of  sponge-pigments  are  very  various.  They 
have  been  examined  by  Krukenborg  and  MerejknoYsky. 
Zoonerythin,  a  red  pigment  of  the  lipochrome  series,  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  diffused ;  it  is  regarded  as  having  a 
respiratory  function.  Reserve  cells  or  thesocytea  (fig.  21/) 
have  been  described  in  several  sponges  as  well  as  amylin 
and  oil-bearing  cells. 

Each  spicule  of  a  sponge  originates  in  a  smgle  ceQ 
(fig.  21  ^),  within  which  it  probably  remains  enclosed 
until  it  has  completed  its  full  growth ;  the  cell  then  prob- 
ably atrophies.  During  its  growth  the  spicule  slowly 
passes  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  the  sponge^  and 
is  finally  (in  at  least  some  sponges,  Oeodia,  SttUeUa)  cast 
out  as  an  effete  product.  The  sponge  is  thus  constantly 
producing  and  diisengaging  spicules;  and  in  this  way  we 
may  account  for  the  extraordinary  profusion  of  these  strao- 
tures  in  some  modem  marine  depg^ts  and  in  the  ancient 
stratified  rocks.  Within  the  latter  these  deciduous  spicoles 
have  furnished  silica  for  the  formation  of  flints,  which  baver 
been  produced  by  a  silicious  replacement  of  carbonate  of 
lime  {26). 

The  homy  fibres  of  the  Ceratosa  are  produced  as  a 
secretion  of  cells  known  as  tpongthbUuU^  which  snrronnd 
as  a  continuous  mantle  the  sides  of  each  growing  fibce^  and 
cover  in  a  thick  cap  each  growing  point  (fig.  23).    The 


1(1^^^. 


terminal  cap.    A  desmachymatoos  sheath,  a,  siuroands  the  wfaols  (xlSQi 


thelium ;  «,  part  of  an  ezennvnt  canal ;  /,  pare  of  a  flsyllatwl  diamber  (xUQ>i 
After  Von  Lendenfeld. 

latMal  sponginblasts  are  donated  radially  to  the  fibre; 
the  terminal  cells  are  polygonal  and  depressed.  The  latter 
give  rise  to  the  soft  granular  core  and  the  former  to  the 
spongin-walls  of  the  fibre.  Cells  similar  to  the  lateral 
sponginblasts,  and  regarded  as  homologous  with  them, 
occur  in  a  single  layer  just  below  the  outer  epithelium  of 
some  homy  sponges  {AplynUa  and  DendriUa%  and  under 
certain  circnmstances  secrete  a  large  quanti^  of  aliniy 
mucus  (//). 
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CioiiifieaiUm. 
Tlid  phylum  Parcuoamt  Spongim  oonsists  of  two  main 
branches,  as  follows : — 

'Rrvxck  k.  —  UBOAMASTIO'    Biuieh   K -^  MICROMASTJC- 

TORA,  TORA. 

Class  Oalcabxa,  Grant  CUsi      I.  -~  liTXcsroirou, 

Ordsr  hSomoecOa,  PoL  HaeckeL 

Ordor  2,^SiCenotam,  FoL  Order  l.^ffalisarelna. 

Older  ^—Chondrvtina, 

dasB  IL— SiLioxspovoLa 

Sub-eUss  L— HMZiXTTiiiXLLini, 

O.  Schmidt 
Order  L—Lysaaeina,  ZitteL 
Order  2.— JDic^yontno,  ZitteL 

8ab-elaai  iL— Ducospoxou, 
Sollae. 

TVibe  g.^MowaTOMWfc 
Order  l.^Motuuoona, 
Order  2,—Cerato$a,  Gnmt 

Tribe    b,  -^  Trtractlnimda, 

Order  l.—Choritiida,  SoUas. 
Order  2.'XiC&Mwia,  O.S. 

By  the  poesestbn  of  both  lexval  elements  and  a  oom]^lez  biito- 
logieel  Btrooture,  and  in  the  ohsracter  of  their  embiyologieal  deyel- 
opment,  the  sponns  are  clearly  separated  from  the  iVotosM ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  choanoflaifdlate  character  of  the  endoderm, 
vhich  it  retains  in  the  flagellated  chambers  throughout  the  group 
without  a  single  exception,  as  clearly  marks  them  off  from  the 
Jfetagoa.  They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  separate  phylum 
derived  firom  the  choanoflagellate  If^iuoria,  but  pursuing  for  a 
certain  distance  a  ooune  of  dsTelopment  parallel  with  that  of  the 
JfgUtzott, 

Different  Tiews  haTe  been  propounded  by  other  authors.  Savile 
Kent  regards  the  sponges  as  Pr(^o*oa  {/o) ;  Balfour  suggested  that 
they  branched  off  from  the  Metasoan  phylum  at  a  point  below  the 
CcaUrUera,  and  considered  them  as  intermediate  between  Pivloaoa 
and  Jfetodsoa;  Schulxe  regards  them  as  derived  firom  a  simple 
ancestral  form  of  CaUnUra  (jpj)  ;  Marshall  advocates  the  view  that 
thej  are  degraded  forms  derired  from  Coslenterates  which  were 
already  ia  possession  of  tentacles  and  mesenteric  pouches  (14), 

As  a  phTlum  the  Spongim  are  certainly  dirisible  into  two  Dranehes^ 
one  induding  the  Cakarta  and  the  other  the  remaining  sponges, 
which  Yoamaer  has  termed  NonrCalcarM^  and  others  FWiMpongim, 
Since,  however,  the  choanocytes  of  the  Chlear$a  are  usually,  if  not 
universally,  larger  than  those  of  other  sponges,  we  may  make  use 
of  tlus  dinerence  in  our  nomenclature,  and  oistinguiih  one  branch 
as  the  Msifamadidora  (jtarrUsriapt  "soourger")  and  the  other  as 
the  if»erofna«<<etora. 

Branch  i MBOAJIASTICTORA. 

in  which  the  choanocytes  are  of  compaiattrely  large 


Sponges  in  whicn  tee  cnoanocytes  are  or  com] 
size,  0*005  to  0*009  mm.  in  diameter  (Haeckel,  6), 

Class  CALOABBA. 

in  which  the  skeleton  is  compoeed  of  calcareous 

"  Order  1.  Hoicoo<bla. — Calearea  in  which  the  endoderm  consists 
wholly  of  choanocytes.  Examples:  L&ucMoUnia,  Bwk.;  Homo- 
derma,  Lfd. 

Order  2.  HxTsnoocELA. — CaJear&a  in  which  the  endoderm  is  dif- 
ferentiated into  pinnacocvtes,  which  line  the  paragastrio  cavity 
and  excurrent  canals,  and  choanocytes,  which  are  restricted  to  special 
recesses  (radial  tubes  or  flagellated  chambers).  Examples :  Syeon, 
0.&;  QremHa,  FL;  Lswxmia^  Bwk. 

Branch  'Q.-^MICROMASTICTORA. 
(^(m-CSoZearsa,  Yosmaer;  Plethotpongim,  Sollas.)     Sponges  in 
which  the  choanocytes  are  comparatively  small,  0*008  mm.  in 
iiameter. 

Class  I.  KTZOSFONOLB. 

Micronuutidora  in  which  a  skeleton  or  sderes  are  absent. 

Order  1.  HALisA&cnra.— Jfyscocpon^  in  which  the  canal  system 
is  simple,  with  simple  or  branched  Sjcon  or  eurypylous  Rnagon 
chambers.  An  ectosome  sometimes  and  a  cortex  always  absent 
Examples :  ffalisarca,  D^j. ;  0$earalUi,  Yosm. ;  Rajaiut,  Lfd. 

Order  2.  CHOHDBosxira.— J/ya»tpoii^  in  which  the  canal 
system  is  complicated,  with  diplodal  Bhagon  chambers  and  a 
well-developed  cortex.     Example :  Chondrosia,  O.S. 

The  ffaitaarcina  are  evidently  survivals  from  an  ancient  and 


primitive  type.  The  simplicity  of  the  canal  system  is  opposed  to 
the  view  tnat  they  are  degraded  forms ;  we  may  therefore  regard 
the  abeence  of  scleras  as  a  penistettt  primary  and  not  a  secondary 


;  they  are  degraded  forms ;  we  may  therefore 
f  scleras  as  a  penistettt  primary  and  not  a  sec 
Mquired  character.    They  are  as  interesting,  therefore,  from  one 


pdnt  of  view  (absence  of  sderes)  as  the  Asoons  sre  from  another 
(undifferentiated  endoderm).  With  the  Chondronna  the  case  is 
different ;  they  differ  only  from  Chondrilla  and  its  allies  by  the 
absence  of  asters:  these  differ  only  from  the  Tefhyidm  by  the 
absence  of  strongyloxeas ;  snd  we  may  very  reasonably  assume  that 
in  these  three  groups  we  have  a  series  due  to  loss  of  characters,  the 
Ckandrillm  bemg  reduced  Tethyidm  and  the  Chondroeina  reduced 
CfhrntdrUlm,  Still,  as  Huxley  has  well  remarked,  "classification 
should  express  not  assumptions  but  facts " ;  and  therefore  till  we 
are  in  possession  of  more  direct  evidence  it  will  be  well  to  exclude 
the  Chondronna  from  the  SQieispongim, 

Class  IL  BlUOnPOSOUB. 

Mianmadidofa  possessing  a  skeleton  or  seleres  which  are  not 
calcareous. 

Sub-class  L  HEXAOTDrBLUDA. 

SUicispongim  characterised  by  sexradiate  silicious  spiculea 
Oanal  system  usually  simple,  with  Sycon  chambers.  Sponge 
differentiated  into  ecto-,  choano-,  and  endo-some. 

Order  1.  Ltssaczita. — Hcxadincllida  in  which  the  skeleton  is 
formed  of  separate  spicules,  or,  if  united,  then  by  a  subseauent  not  a 
contemporaneous  deposit  of  silica.  Examples :  EupUeUila,  Owen ; 
Aacmumat  S.  Kent ;  Hyalonsma,  Gnj ;  Mostellaf  Crtr. 

(hder  2.  Dictttoxina.  —  EexaUinallida  in  which  sexradiate 
spicules  sre  cemented  together  by  a  silicious  deposit  into  a  con- 
tinuous network  pari  pattu  with  their  formation.  Examples : 
Farraa,  Bwk. ;  EurtU,  Marshall ;  Ajphrocallides,  Gnj ;  Jfyliutia, 
Qray ;  Iktetyloealyx^  Stutchbury. 

Tne  fftxadifullida  are  a  very  sharply  defined  group,  impressed 
with  marked  arehsic  features.  No  other  Silieispongim  joomesBf  so 
far  as  is  known,  so  simple  a  syconate  canal  system.  The  oldest 
known  foesil  nonge  is  a  membtf  of  the  Lysaacina  (7  and  ^4),  viz., 
Protosponffiaf  Baiter,  from  the  Menevian  beds.  Lower  Cambrian, 
St  David's  Head,  Walea  The  group  is  almost  world-wide  in  distri- 
bution, chiefly  affecting  deep  water,  from  100  to  800  fathoms,  but 
often  extending  into  a^ssal  depths ;  occasionally,  however,  though 
rarely,  it  frequents  shallow  water  {Cystispongia  tuperstea  dredged  off 
Yucatan  in  18  fathoms). 

Sub-clasiiL  DBM08P0BOI& 

SUieitpongim  in  which  sexradiate  spicules  are  absent 
Tribe  a.  MONAXONIDA, 

Dimotponaim  in  which  the  skeleton  consists  either  of  sillcioQS 
spicules  which  are  not  quadxiradiate,  or  of  homy  sderes  or  in- 
cluded foreign  bodies^  or  of  one  or  more  of  these  constituents  in 
coigunction. 

Order  1.  Hon  axon  a.— The  skeleton  is  characterixed  by  either 
uniaxial  or  polyaxial  spicules.  Examples:  Amorphina,  O.S. 
(*< crumb  of  bread"  sponge);  Swrnnlta,  Lmk.  ("freshwater" 
sponge);  Chdlina,  Bwk.;  r«<Aya,  Lmk. 

Order  2.  Cbratosa.— The  skeleton  consists  of  homy  sderes 
which  never  include  "proper**  spicules,  or  of  introduced  foreign 
bodies,  or  of  both  these  in  cox^*  unction.  Examples :  l>arwinella, 
F.  M^er;  Euapongia,  Bronn  (the  "bath"  sponge). 

Tribe  I.  TETRACTINELLIDA. 

Dwmoncngim  poesessing  quadriradiate  or  trisne  spicules  or 
lithistia  sderes  (desmas). 

Order  1.  Choribtida.  —  TdradxfUllida  with  ouadriradiate^  or 
trisne  spicules,  which  are  never  articulated  together  into  a  riffid 
network.  Examples :  TdUla,  O.S. ;  Thetua,  Gray ;  Qtodia,  Lmk. ; 
Derciitu,  Gray. 

Order  2.  LjTaimDJL,— Ttlradinellida  with  branching  sderes 
(desmas),  which  mav  or  may  not  be  modified  tetrad  spicules,  arti- 
culated together  to  K>rm  a  ngid  skeleton.  Trieene  spicules  may  or 
may  not  be  present  in  addition.  Examples :  TkeoTulla,  Gray ;  Coral- 
/wto,  O.S. ; -^smofl,  Crtr.;  rrf««iMi,  O.S. 

ThiB  large  sub-class  embraces  the  greatmajority  of  existing  spon^a 
Its  external  boundaries  are  fairly  well  defined,  its  internaldivisions 
much  less  so,  as  its  various  orders  and  families  pass  into  each  other 
at  many  points  of  contact  Although  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  resemblance  between  a  Lithistid  sponge,  such  as  ThamcUa, 
a  Monaxonid  such  as  Amorphina,  and  an  oriunary  "bath  "  sponge 
{Eutpongia\  yet  between  these  extremes  a  long  series  of  inter- 
mediate  forms  exists,  so  nicely  graduated  as  to  render  their  dis- 
mption  into  groups  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  If  the  delimitation 
of  orders  is  difficult,  that  of  genera  is  often  impossible,  so  that 
they  are  reduced  to  assemblages  depending  on  the  tact  or  taste  of 
the  author.  Thus  Polejaeff  states  that  with  a  single  exception 
•*  none  of  the  genera  of  Ceratosa  are  separable  by  absolute  charac- 
ters." The  chirf  spicules  of  Jfonaxona  are  uniaxial,  often  accom- 
panied by  charactetiatic  mioroscleres.  Although  distinguished  as  a 
group  by  the  absence  of  quadriradiate  or  trisne  spicules,  two  ex- 
ceptions are  known  in  which  these  occur  ( Trieeninon,  Ehlers,  and 
Aeamua,  Gray) ;  these,  however,  present  unusual  characters  which 
BUggeet  an  independent  origin.  The  canal  system  of  Monaxovui  has 
not  yet  been  fully  investigated  ;  it  appears  usually  to  follow  the 
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eurrpyloiu  RUgon  typo,  liut  the  aphodal  is  not  unknown.  The 
CkraioM  contain  all  Bponges  with  a  horny  skeleton,  except  those 
in  which  the  homy  fibres  are  cored  or  spined  with  silicious  spicules 
lecreted  by  the  sponge  ("proper"  spicules) ;  these  are  arbitrarihr 
assigned  to  the  Mmuuona.  There  is  convenience  in  this  proceed- 
ing, for  horny  matter  is  widely  disseminated  throashout  the  Demo- 
spongiM,  occurring  ercn  in  the  Lithiilida,  and  it  frequently  serves 
to  cement  the  oxeaU  spicules  of  the  ifonaxona  into  a  fibre,  without 
at  the  same  time  forming  a  preiionderant  part  of  the  skeleton.  It 
would  be  wellnigh  impowible  to  sav  where  the  line  should  be  drawn^ 
between  a  fibre  composed  of  spicules  cemented  by  spongin  and  one 
consisting  of  snongiii  with  embedded  spicules,  while  there  is  com- 
paratively no  difficulty  in  dL«tinguishing  between  fibres  containing 
spicules  and  libres  devoid  of  them.  That  the  distinction,  however, 
is  entirely  artificial  ij  shown  by  the  fact  that,  after  spicules  have 
diaappearetl  from  the  homy  fibre,  they  may  stQl  persist  in  the 
mesoderm;  thus  Von  Lendenfcid  announces  the  discovery  of  micro- 
scleres  (cymba)  in  sn  AplysUlid  sponge  and  of  strongyles  in  a 
Cacospongiat  both  homy  sponges.  (A  form  intermediate  between 
this  Aply&illid  and  the  Desmacidonidm  would  appear  to  be  Tooco- 
ehalitM,  Kidley.)  The  dratosa  frequently  enclose  sand,  Fon> 
mviifera^  deciduous  spicules  of  other  sponges  and  of  compound 
Asridians,  and  other  foreign  bodies  within  the  homy  fibres  of  their 
akelebn  ;  they  also  sometimes  attach  this  material,  probably  by  a 
secretion  of  snongin,  to  their  outer  surface,  and  thus  inyest  them- 
selves in  a  thick  protective  crust.  In  some  Ceraton  no  other 
skeleton  than  that  provided  by  foreign  enclosures  is  present  The 
canal  system  is  syconate  or  enrypylous  in  the  simpler  forms  and 
diplodal  in  tlie  higher.  The  Monaxonida  make  their  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  the  Silurian  rocks  (Cflimaeosponaia,  Hinde},  and  are 
now  found  in  all  seas  at  all  depths.  The  only  sponges  inhabiting 
fresh  water  belong  to  this  group.  The  Tetradinellida  adhen  to 
the  Monaxonida  at  more  thsn  one  point,  and  one  of  these  ^ou]m 
has  probably  been  a  firuitful  parent  to  the  other,  but  which  is 
oflispring  and  which  parent  is  still  a  subject  for  dis<niS8ion.  The 
Clioriatida  in  its  simplest  forms  presents  a  enrypylous  Bhagon 
system,  in  the  higher  an  aphodal  system.  It  is  in  this  group  that 
the  most  highly  complex  cortex  is  met  with ;  in  the  Ocodimdm, 
*or  instance,  it  consists  usually  of  at  least  five  distinct  layers. 
Thus,  proceeding  outwards,  next  to  the  choanosome  is  a  layer  of 
tliickly  felted  dcsmachyme,  passing  into  collonchyme  on  its  Inner 
face ;  then  follows  a  thick  stratum  of  sterrasters  united  together 
by  desraacytes ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  cystenchyme  or 
other  tissue  of  variable  thickness  ;  external  to  this  is  a  single  laver 
of  small  granalar  cells  and  associated  dermal  asters;  and  finally, 
the  surface  is  invested  by  a  layer  of  pavement  epithelinm.  The 
Lilkisiida,  like  the  Ccralosa,  are  possibly  of  polyphylitic  origin  ; 
in  one  group  {Tetracladina)  the  articulated  scleres  are  evidently 
modified  caltlirops  spicules  (see  fig.  14  e),  and  associated  with  them 
are  free  triocnes,  which  snpport  the  dermis  and  resemble  preciMly 
the  trisnes  of  the  Chorisiiaa.  In  another  group  {Rkabdoerepida) 
the  scleres  ai*e  moulded  on  a  Monaxonid  base  (see  fi^.  18  g-t) ;  but, 
associated  with  them,  trisnes  sometimes  occur  similar  to  those  of 
the  Tetracladina.  Both  these  ^oups  are  in  all  probability  deriyed 
from  the  Chorislida,  and  a  distinct  passage  can  he  traced  from  the 
Tetracladose  to  the  Rhabdocrepid  group.  In  the  RhaJbdoerepida 
we  find  forms  without  trisencs ;  these  may  possibly  be  degenerate 
forms.  The  third  group  of  Lithistids  is  denved  from  the  Bhahdo- 
crepida,  the  Anomocladine  desma  being  derivable  from  the  Rhabdo- 
crepid by  a  shortening  of  the  main  axis  into  a  centrum.  The 
thick  centrum,  from  which  the  arms,  yariable  in  number,  ori- 
ginate, is  hollowed  out  by  a  cavity,  which  appears  during  life  to 
have  been  occupied  by  a  krge  nucleus,  like  that  of  a  scleroblast, 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  scleroblast,  which  in  the 
Tetracladine  Lithistids  lies  in  an  angle  between  the  arms,  may 
have  necome  enclosed  in  an  overgrowth  of  silica,  from  which  addi- 
tional arms  were  produced.  The  constancy  with  which  spicules 
in  other  sponges  msintain  their  independence  is  rerj  striking. 
When  once  a  persistent  character  like  this  is  disturbed,  excessive 
vsriability  may  be  predicted,  as  in  the  Anomocladine  scleres. 

The  cloaaification  of  the  sponges  into  Cunilies  is  shown  in  the 
following  scheme 

Class  CALCAREA, 
Order  1.  HOMOOCELA,  PoL 
Family  1.  Aaconida,  Hk. — Eomocala  which  are  simple  or  oora- 
positc,  but  never  develop  radial  tubes.    Examples :  AsotUa^  Hk. 
(fig.  1) ;  Leueosolenia,  Bwk. 

Family  2.  HoMODBRMiDm,  Uds-^JTomoceOa  with  radial  tubea. 
Example :  Momoderma,  Lfd.  (figs.  3,  4). 

Order  2.  HBTEBOCXELA,  PoL 
Tribe  a.  tSTOONAKiA.^ 
Tlio  flagellated  chambers  are  either  radial  tubes  or  cylindrical 
sacsL 

Family  1.  SrooNiD^^Tbe  r94i»l  tubes  open  directly  into  the 
para^aetric  carity. 


Sub-family  a,  SyeonliUL— The  radial  tubes  are  free  for  their  whole 
length,  or  at  least  distally.    Examples  :  Syeettn^  Hk. ;  SjfcoA,  O.S. 

Bub-figimily  b,  Uteina,  Lfd. — lue  radial  tubes  are  simple  and 
entirely  united.  The-ectosome  is  differentiated  from  the  choanosome 
and  sometimes  develops  into  a  cortex.  Examples :  OtxaUitaa,  Lfd. ; 
UU,  O.S.  (fig.  6);  Sucoriusa,  Hk.;  Amphofiaeus,  PoL 

Sub-family  c  Ormntina,  Lfd.— The  radial  tubes  are  branched. 
The  incnrront  canal  system  is  consequently  complicated.  An  ecto- 
some  is  present  Samples :  Qraniia,  FL ;  Heteropepna,  PoL  (fig. 
4) ;  Anamaxilla,  PoL 

Family  2.  Sylleibiba,  Lfd.— The  choanosome  is  folded.  The 
flagellated  chambers  (which  are  partly  rhngose  in  Vosmaeria) 
communicate  with  the  paragastric  cavity  by  excurrent  canals. 
Examples :  Pol^'na,  Lfd.  (fig.  6) ;  Voamaeria,  Lfd. 

Family  8.  TEiCHONBLLiDiB,  Carter.— Composite  SyHeibidm  with 
the  oscules  and  pores  occurring  on  different  parts  of  the  surface. 
Example :  Teiehondla,  Crtr. 

Tribe  ft.  fLsnooRAJUA. 

The  canal  system  belonn  to  the  enrypylous  Rhagon  type. 

Family  1.  Lkuconidjb,  Hk.— The  outer  surface  la  not  differentiated 
into  osculiferous  and  poriferous  areas.  Examples :  LeueeUa,  Hk. ; 
ItueaUit,  Hk.;  Leueorlia,  Hk. 

Family  2.  Eilhabdid^  PoL— Composite  Lnteonaria,  with  the 
outer  surfiice  differentiated  into  special  osculiferous  and  porLferoos 
areas.    Example:  Eilhardia,  PoL 

The  arrangement  adopted  above  is  founded  on  Von  Lendenfeld'a 
revision  (//)  of  the  classification  propounded  by  Polejaeff  (/^),  who 
in  a  masterly  survey  has  thrown  an  nnex]>ected  light  on  the  strae- 
tore  and  inter-relationships  of  a  group  which  Haecxel  hss  rendered 
famous.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Yoemaer  (j/)  had  pre- 
yiously  explained  the  structure  of  the  Lenoones.  However  errone- 
ous in  detail,  Haeckel's  views  are  confirmed  in  their  broad  outlines, 
and  it  was  with  true  insight  that  he  pronounced  the  Calcarea  to 
offer  one  of  the  most  luminous  expositions  of  the  evolutional  theory. 
In  this  single  group  the  development  in  general  of  the  canal  system 
of  the  sponges  is  revealed  from  its  starting-point  in  the  sunple 
Ascon  to  its  almost  completed  stage  in  the  Leucon,  with  a  complete- 
ness that  leaves  little  mrther  to  be  hoped  for,  unlets  it  be  the  rs- 
qniate  physiological  explanation. 

Class  MYXOSPONQIJB, 
Order  1.  Sauhaboxma. 
Family  1.   Halibarcidjj,  Lfd.— The  flagellated  chambers  are 
syconate.    Examples:  Ealiaarect,  B^j.  (with  branched  chambers); 
eajalu»t  Lfd.  (with  simple  chambers). 

Family  2.  Osgarellidjb,  Lfd.  — The  flagellated  chamben  axe 
enrypylous  and  rhagoae.    Example:  t>acaiv/to,  Yocm. 

Order  2.  CHOHDBOSINA. 
Family  1.  Ceokdrobiida— With  the  characters  of  tho  order. 
Example:  Chondivaia,  O.S. 

Class  3IUCISP0NQI^. 

Sub-dassL  HEXACTINELLIDA. 

Order  1.  tL788ACnfA. 

Family  1.  Eitplictellida— The  spicules  of  the  dermal  mem- 
brane are  "damrs**  (fig.  15  a).  Examples :  EupUeUHoj  Owen; 
Molaaeut,  E.  Sch.;  Hahrodidyum,  W.T. 

Family  2.  Abconbmatida- The  dermal  spicules  are  **  pinnnli  " 
(fig.  15  »,  c).  Examples:  Aseonema^  S.  Kent;  SympageUa,  O.S.; 
CaulophtnUt  Schulze. 

Family  8.  Htalonkkatida- The  dermal  spicules  are  pinnuli 
and  amnhidisks  (6g.  15  d}.    Example :  Hyalonema,  Gray. 

Family  4.  fRossELiDA — The  dermal  spicules  are  gomphi,  stauri 
(fig.  15 A  ^^^ oxeaa  Examples:  Rosaella,  Crtr.;  CraUronurpkOt 
Gray  ;  Aulodwna,  E.  Sch. 

Family  5.  'Receptaculidie,  Hinde.— The  distal  ray  of  the 
dermal  spicules  is  expanded  horizontally  into  a  polygonal  plate. 
Example :  ^ReeepiacuiiUa,  Defr. 

Order  2.  tDlOTTOinNA. 
Sub-order  1.  UNCINITARIA, 
Uncinate  spicules  are  present 

Tribe  A.  CLAyvLARiA. 
Clayuljs  (fi£  16  e)  are  present. 

Family  1.  Faebbiojl— Characters  those  of  the  triba.  Ezampls; 
Farr«a,  Bwk. 

Tribe  h.  ScoPULAXiA. 
The  dermal  spicules  are  scopnlarin  (fig.  16  h\ 
Family  1.  tEuRBTiDA. — Branched  anastomosing  tnbea,  or  goblet- 
shaped,  with  lateral  outlets.     Examples:  BureU,  Marshall;  Ptri- 
phragella,  Manhall ;  L^rcyeUa,  Schulse. 

Family  2.  tMBLLnroiiiDJL— Tubular  or  goblet-shaped,  with 
honeycomb-like  walls.    Example ;  AphncaUi$U»,  Gray. 
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TtjaSlj  8.  'tOHOimJkBMATXD&^FlBt  or  beakor-alumed ;  etnight 
funnel-saaped  canals  perforatipg  the  waU  porpendiciilarly  and 
opening  laterally  on  each  side.     Example :  ChoneUtsma,  Bchnlxe. 

FamUy  4.  fVOLVVLiNiDA — ^Tubular,  goUet-shaped,  or  maaaive ; 
crooked  canals  more  or  leas  irregular  in  their  course.  Examples : 
Fohulina,  Scbnlze ;  FieUinffia,  8.  Kent. 

Family  5.  ScLsaoTiiAifNiDA^Arborescont  body ;  perforated  at 
tbe  ends  and  sides  by  round  narrow  radiating  canals  Example : 
Sclerothamnus,  Marshall. 

Suborder  2.  INSRMIA. 

Didyonina  without  nncinati,  clayul«,  or  scopularis. 

Family  1.  tMYUUSiDA— Depressed  cup -shaped;  a  complex 
folding  of  the  wall  producea  lateral  excurrent  tubes.  Example : 
Mvlittsia,  Gray. 

Family  2.  tDAcnxocALTOXDJL— Goblet -shaped  or  pateriform, 
with  a  thick  wall  consisting  of  numerous  parallel  anastomosing 
tubes,  of  uniform  breadth,  which  terminate  at  the  same  leyel 
within  and  without  Examples :  Daetyloealyx,  Gray ;  ScUropUgmOt 
0.3. ;  JIargariUlia,  O.S. 

Family  8.  tEunYPLXoiiATiDA — Goblet-shaped  or  resembling 
ear-shaped  saucers ;  the  wall  deeply  folded  longitudinally  so  as  to 
produce  a  number  of  dichotomoosly  branched  canals  or  oorered-in 
groores.     Example :  Bunjplegmnj  Schulze. 

Family  4.  fAuLocTsriDA— Of  maasire  roonded  form,  with  an 
axial  cavity ;  wall  consisting  of  a  system  of  obseurel^  radiating 
anastomosing  tubes  and  interrening  inter-canals ;  both  inter-canals 
and  the  external  terminations  of  the  tubes  are  oorered  by  a  thin 
membrane,  which  is  perforated  by  slit -like  openings  over  the 
lumina  of  the  tubes,  and  thus  assumes  a  aiere-like  character. 
Examples:  AuloeysOs,  Schulze;  CfyitimongiOf  Boemer. 

This  arrangement  of  the  HexaeiiiUllida  is  taken  from  the  latest 
work  on  the  subiect,  Schulze's  Pnliminary  Report  on  the  **CfuUUn' 
oir"  Hcxctdintllida.  The  reference  of  fossil  forms  to  the  famUieo 
Lore  instituted  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
requisite  *'  guiding  "  spicules  in  the  process  of  nunerall»tion.  A 
revision  of  the  fossil  &milies  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
recent  has  certainly  been  rendered  necessary,  but  this  is  too  lizge 
a  task  to  undertake  in  thia  pUoe. 

Sub^dass  IL  DEMOSPONGIiB. 
Tribe  a.  Monazonida. 
Order!.  MONAXONA. 

Family  1.  Tbthtida.— Skeleton  oonsiating  of  radiatel^  ananged 
itrongyloxeaa  (except  in  the  genus  Chcndmla,  which  is  without 
megascleres)  and  large  snherastera.  The  ectosome  is  a  thick  fibrous 
cortex.    Example :  Ttikya,  Lmk. ;  Chandrilla,  O.S. 

Family  2.  Poltmastidjl— Skeleton  consisting  of  styles  radiately 
trraoged  and  cortical  tvlostyles.  The  oscules  u  many  cases  open 
at  the  ends  of  long  papilla.  Examples :  Folytruutia,  Bwk.;  TMea- 
phora,  O.S. ;  TrichotUmma,  Sara. 

Family  8.  SuBXRiTiDA^Skeleton  consistinff  of  strongylate  or 
tylotate  styles,  arran^^  to  form  a  felt.  The  flesh  spicules  when 
present  are  usually  microrabds  or  snirastera.  Examples :  Subiritst, 
Nardo ;  Cliona^  Grant ;  PoUrion,  BchleffeL 

Family  4.  Dssuaoidonida— The  flesh  spicules  are  cymbas. 
Examples:  Eaperella,  Yosul  ;  Detmaeidon,  Bwk.;  CUtdorhiwa,  Sars. 

Family  6.  rHALiCHONDSiDA^The  flesh  spicules  when  present 
are  never  cymbas.  Examplea :  Ealichondria^  FL ;  JEmitfra,  O.S. ; 
Chalina,  Bwk. ;  *I^aretraipo7igia,  SolL 

Family  6.  EcTT02fiDA— The  skeleton  consists  of  fibres  echinated 
by  projecting  spicules.  Examples :  Ploeamia^  O.S. ;  Sdyort,  Gray ; 
Clathria,  O.S. 

Family  7.  iSTOTXQiLLniM.—Ealiehondridm  which  are  reproduced 
both  sexually  and  by  statoblasts.  Habitat  freahwater.  Examples  t 
Svongilla,  Lmk.;  Ephydaiia,  Lmk.;  Parmula,  Crtr.;  PotamM^ 

The  foregoing  classiflcation  is  purely  proTisional;  the  group  re< 
quires  a  complete  revision. 

Order  2.  CBRATOSA. 

Family  1.  Dakwikilli  da— Canal  system  of  the  eurypylous 
Bhagon  type.  Flagellated  chambers,  pouch-shaped,  lax^ ;  the  sur- 
roundinff  collenchyme  not  granular.  Homy  nbrw  with  a  thick 
core.  Examples:  DarwineUa,  Fritz  MiiUer;  AplynUa,  F.Ka; 
lanthillat  Gray. 

Family  2.  Sponoslida— Canal  system  as  in  ths  Lanoindlidmt 
bat  the  fla^llated  chambers  more  or  leas  sphericaL  JSomy  fibres 
with  a  thin  core,  and  nsoallv  containing  foreign  enclosures. 
Examples:  Felinea,  Yosm. ;  Jkwngelia,  lUrdo;  Piammoeltma, 
Hanhall ;  P*ammopemma,  MarshalL 

Family  8.  Spoxoida— Canal  system  aphodaL  Chambers  small 
and  spherical ;  sorrounding  collenchyme  granular.  Fibres  with  a 
tbin  cose.  Examples :  £uspongia,  fironn ;  CoteinwUrma.  Crtr. ; 
Phylloqmgfa,  Ehfera. 

.^VndivBler  sposves  wttboot  slai^blasts  are  asBtaMiad  ihnn  this  fta^y.sad 
liaiBr4Mifba3oiiruMBfitaUisdMrtBem  ^^ 


Family  4.  APLTSiKn>JL--Canal  system  diplodal ;  ooUenehTme 
surrounding  the  fla^llated  chambers  densely  granular.  Fibres 
with  a  thick  core.  Examples :  Luffaria,  Duch.  and  Mich. ;  Venm* 
gia^  Bwk.;  Aplysina^  Kaixlo. 

The  species  of  spougo  in  common  use  are  three,— jFuspox^ 
officinalis  (Linn.),  tno  lino  Turkey  or  Levant  sponge ;  E.  tinwcoa 
(O.S.),  the  hard  Zimocca  spongo  ;  and  Jfippoapongia  equitia  (O.S.), 
the  horse  sponge  or  common  Ixith  sponge.  The  genus  Euspongia 
is  distinguished  by  the  regular  development  of  the  skeletal  network 
"throughout  the  body,  its  narrow  meshes,  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  regular  radiate  arrangement  of 
ita  chief  fibres.  Eippospongia  is  distinguished  by  the  thinness  of 
its  fibres  and  the  labyrinthic  character  of  the  choanomme  beneath 
the  akin.  As  a  consequence  its  chief  fibros  have  no  rc^lar  radiate 
arrangement.  The  species  of  Euspongia  are  distinguuhed  as  fol- 
lows. In  E,  officinalis  the  chief  fibres  are  of  difforeut  thicknesses, 
irrc^gularly  swollen  at  intervals,  without  exception  cored  by  sand 
ffrains ;  in  E,  timoeea  they  are  thinner,  more  regular,  and  almost 
tree  from  sand.  In  E,  officinalis,  again,  the  uniting  fibres  are  soft, 
thin,  and  elastic ;  whilst  in  E.  zimocca  they  are  denser  and  thicker, 
to  wnich  difference  the  latter  eponge  owes  its  charactenstio  hard- 
ness. Finally,  the  skeleton  of  £.  officinalis  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
that  of  E.  »imocea.  The  common  bath  spongo  {Eippospongia 
eauina)  has  almost  always  a  thick  cake-like  lorm  ;  but  its  specific 
cnancters  are  not  yet  further  defined. 

Tribe  h,  Tetbactiksllida. 

Order  1.  Chorutida. 

Sub-order  1.  SIGAfATOPEORA. 

The  microsclero  is  a  sigmaspire. 

Family  1.  Tbtillida— The  characteristic  megasclere  is  a  pro- 
trisne.  Canal  system  in  the  lower  forms  eurypylous,  in  the  higher 
aphodaL  The  ectosome  in  the  aimpler  forms  is  a  dermal  membrane, 
in  ths  higher  a  highly  differentiatod  cortex.  Examples :  Tetilla, 
O.S.;  Cfranidla,  O.S,  (fig.  21  A,  I). 

Family  2.  Samida— The  characteristio  megasclere  is  an  amphi- 
triasne.    Example  :  Samtts,  Gray. 

Suborder 2.  ASTEROPEORA. 

The  microsclere  is  an  aster. 

Group  1.  Spihastbosa.— A  spiraster  is  usually  present 
A  Famuy  1.  Texvexdm,  Carter.— The  fleah  spicule  is  a  spiraster. 
Canal  system  eurypylous.     Ectosome  not  differentiated  to  form  a 
cortex.     Examples :  Thensa,  Gray  (fig.  21  a,  /) ;  Paeillastra  {Nor^ 
mania\  Bwk. 

Family  2.  I-Paohastrsxxxsa— Canal  system  euiypylous  in  the 
lower,  aphodal  in  the  higher  forms.  Examples :  Plakortis,  F.E.S.; 
DercituSt  Oray. 

Group  2.  £uA8TK08A.—Spiraster8  are  absent 

Family  1.  ISTXLLBTnDA — Canal  system  aphodal,  but  approach- 
ing the  eurypylous  in  the  lower  forms.  The  cortex  chiefly  consists 
of  collenchyme  in  the  lower  forms ;  in  the  higher  it  is  highly  differ- 
entiated. Example:  SUUsOa,  0.&  (fig.  11);  An^prina,  0.& ; 
Jfyrios^SoIL 

Family  2.  Tbthttd&— Although  this  family  has  been  pla<yd 
in  the  Monaxonida,  this  seems  to  be  its  more  natural  position. 

Group  8.  Stchkastroba.— A  sterraster  is  present,  usually  in 
addition  to  a  simple  aster. 

Family  1.  fOxoDiiriDA — The  megascleres  are  partly  trianes. 
Canal  system  always  aphodaL  Cortex  highly  differentiated.  Ex- 
amples :  Cfeodiaf  Lmk.  (fig.  21  n) ;  Paehymatisma,  Bwk.  (fig.  21  c) ; 
Cydonium,  Miiller  (fig.  10) ;  Erylus,  Gray. 

Family  2.    Placosponoida  —  llie  megasclere  is  a  tylostyle. 
Trianes  are  abaent    Example :  Placoepongia,  Gray. 
Sub-order  8.  MICR03CLER0PE0RA. 

Microoderes  only  are  present 

Family  1.  PLAKiNiDis,  Schulze. — Canal  system  yery  simple, 
belonffing  to  eurypylous  Rhagon  type.  Characteristio  spicules 
candelabra.     Examples:  Plakina,  F.E.S.  (fig.  26). 

Family  2.  Cortioida — Canal  system  aphoMdal  or  diplodaL 
Meaoderm  a  collenchyme  crowded  with  oval  granular  cella;  the 
spicules  either  candelabra,  amphitrianes,  or  tiisenea  irregularly 
dispersed  in  it     Example:  Ooriieium,  O.S.  (figa.  9,  21  b\ 

Family  8.  Thboicbidjb.— Canal  system  diplodaL  Spicules  tricho- 
triaenea.     Example :  Thrombus,  SoU. 

The  Pcuhcuirellidsb  or  the  Coriiddm  are  probably  the  famUiea 
from  which  the  Tetracladine  Lithistids  have  oeen  derived.  In  the 
Tetillidss  the  characteristic  microsclere  may  occaaionally  fail,  but 
there  ia  never  any  difficulty  in  identifying  uie  sponge  in  this  case, 
as  the  trianes  are  of  a  very  characteristic  form :  the  arma  of  ths 
protrianes  are  slender,  simple,  and  directed  very  much  forwards, 
makinff  a  veiy  large  angle  with  the  shaft.  Microsderes,  having  ths 
form  of  little  globules,  are  sometimes  present  with  ths  sigmaspiniL 

Order  2.  XJTHBTIDA,  O.S. 

Sub-order  L  TETRACLADrjrA,Zitta^ 

The  dssmas  ars  modified  calthrops  spicules.  
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Family  1.  TitbactjiDIDA— With  the  charaotan  of  the  sub- 
older.  Examples :  Theonella,  Gray  (fig.  21  k) ;  Diacodtrmia,  Booage; 
*Siphonia,  Parkinson. 

Sub-order  2.  RHABDOC^RPIDA, 

The  desmas  are  of  various  forms,  produced  by  the  growth  of  ailica 
over  a  uniaxial  spicule. 


granules;  at  first  they  exhibit  lively  amobcnd  moyementi, 
but  later  pass  into  a  resting  stage.  The  cavity  of  the 
mesoderm  within  which  they  are  situated  becomes  lined 


O.O.© 


Fm.  fll— flpennstosoa.  a-^  Development  of  ipennatoaoa  In  Stoamdra  r^h- 
hlgliW  maonlfled ;  li.  matore  ■pennatoaoe.  After  PokJaeff(x79X).  i, 
^^^indMvW<aIofriiIor{c(x600);  k,  an  Isolated mstoiss^ " 


A  ■permnU  in  <M08r«l 
After  Bc]uilae(x80(0^ 

by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  which  may  not  appear,  however, 
till  a  late  stage  of  segmentation.  Li  Eutpcngia  officinalis 
the  ova  occur  congregated  in  groups  within  the  mesoderm, 
thus  presenting  an  early  form  of  ovary.  The  spermatozoa, 
which  also  develop  from  wandering  amoeboid  cells,  are 
minute  bodies  with  an  oval  or  pear-shaped  head  and  a 
long  vibratile  tail  (fig.  24  k),  Eadi  amoeboid  cell  produces 
a  large  number  of  spermatozoa,  which  occur  in  spherical 
clusters  or  sperm-baUs.  The  heads  of  the  spermatozoa, 
as  in  the  MetaaoOf  are  produced  from  the  nudeus  of  the 
mother-cell,  the  tails  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm. 
The  development  in  detail  is  upon  two  plans.     In  ChxnUia 


FamUy  1.  Meoamobikida.— The  desmas  are  oompaiatively 
large.  Triienes,  usually  dichotri^enes,  help  to  support  the  ecto- 
some.  Microscleres  usually  spirastera.  Examples:  Corallistes, 
O.S.;  *ffualolra^t  Zittel;  Lyidium,  O.S.;  *J)orydermia,  ZitteL 

Family  2.  Micbomobinida.— The  desmas  are  ooxnparatively 
small.  Triienes  and  microscleres  are  both  absent  Examples: 
Azorica,  Crtr.;  ^Verrudina,  ZitteL 

Sub-order  8.  ANOMOCLADINA. 
Desmas  with  a  massive  nucleated  centrum,  from  which  a  variable 
number  of  arms  {^  extend  radiately  (see  fig.  12/).    Examples : 
yuulina,  O.S.;  *Aslyloap<mgia,  Boemer. 

Reproduction  and  Ewhrydogy. 

Fresii  individuals  arise  by  asexual  gemmation,  both 
external  and  internal,  by  fission,  and  by  true  sexual  repro- 
duction. 

Fission  is  probably  one  of  the  processes  by  which  com- 
pound sponges  are  produced   from  simple  individuals. 
Artificial  fission  has  been  practised  with  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  commercial  sponges  for  the  market.     Ex- 
ternal gemmation  has  been  observed  in  Thenea,  Tethya, 
Polymastia^  and  OscareUa,    A  mass  of  indifferent  sponge- 
cells  accumulates  at  some  point  beneath  the  skin,  bulges 
out,  drops  off,  and  gives  rise  to  a  new  individual     Interaal 
gemmation,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  statoblast, 
is  only  known  to  occur  in  the  freshwater  SpongiUida, 
The  statoblasts  consist  of  a  mass  of  yolk-bearing 
mesoderm  ceUs,  invested  by  a  capsule,  which  in 
EphydcUia  fluviatUis  is  composed  of  an  inner 
cuticle  of  spongin  separated  from  a  similar  outer 
layer  by  an  intermediate  zone  of  amphidisks  and 
interspersed  protoplasmic  cells.     On  one  side  of 
the  capsule  \&  a  hilum  which  leads  into  the  interior. 

Their  development  has  recently  been  studied  by  Gdtte, 
with  results  that  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Curter  (j) 
and  Lieberkiihn  (/j).  The  process  commences  with  an 
accumulation  of  amoeboid  cells  within  the  mesoderm  to 
form  a  globular  cluster;  yolk  granules  develop  witiiin 
them,  especially  in  those  that  lie  nearer  the  centre.  The 
external  cells  g^ive  rise  to  the  investing  capsule ;  some 
resemble  spouginblasts  and  secrete  the  inner  and  outer 
homy  cuticle ;  others  give  rise  to  the  amphidisks  and 
inters^rsed  cells  of  the  middle  layer.  Under  favourable 
conditions  the  interior  cells  creep  out  through  the  pore 
of  the  capsule,  and  form  a  spreading  heap,  which  by 
subsequent  differentiation  gives  rise  to  a  young  SpongilUu 
Since  the  freshwater  sponges  can  only  be  re^^trded  as 
modified  descendants  of  ancient  marine  species  (prob- 
ably of  the  family  Salichondridm),  we  may  consider  the 
internal  gemmules,  like  the  similar  statoblasts  of  the 
freshwater  Polyzoa,  as  special  adaptations  to  a  cluu^ed 
mode  of  life.  They  appear  primarily  to  serve  a  protective 
purpose,  ensuring  the  persistence  of  the  race,  since  they 
only  appear  in  extreme  climates  on  the  approach  of 
drought,  and  in  cold  ones  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
As  a  secondary  frmction  they  serve  tor  the  dispersal  of 
the  species;  some  are  light  enough  to  float  down  a 
stream,  but  not  too  far,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  carried  to  sea ;  others,  which  are  chanoter- 
ized  by  large  air-chambers,  are  possibly  distributed  by 
the  wind. 

Both  sexual  elements  may  be  formed  in  the 
same  individual,  e.y.,  Oscardla  lobularisy  Grantia 
raphanus,  and  many  others ;  but  even  in  herm- 
aphrodites one  or  other  element  usually  occurs  to 
excess  in  different  individuals,  so  that  some  are  p,^  ^_D^i^p„,„t  ^  .  eaic«eou.  .ponge  C5rx««fn,  «,p»^^       «.ovnm;  v,ovia«»««. 

predonunantly  male  and  others  predominantly  mented,— 5,  m  teen  teem  above,  e,  latcnl  view ;  d,  bUstosphere ;  «,  amphiblMtnk ;  /,  com- 
'P/%Io;aaAP  (^nT%A  ««!«  r>««  ».yJ«  •M.^l^.  t^^  mencement  of  the  invaginatioii  of  ^e  flagelUted  cells  of  the  amphiblMtola ;  f,  gutnite 
Folejaeff  found  only  one  SUdl  male  form     .ttwUied  by  lU  ov»l  OmsJ;  K i.  yoang  .ponge (Asood  stage). -m  latanS  view,  J,  uJaltnm 

above.    After  Schnlse. 


female. 

to  100  female  forms  in  Grantia  raphanus.  In 
other  sponges — Renicra  fertUisy  Euspongia  officinalis — ^the 
sexes  are  distinct  The  ova  develop  from  archseocytes  or 
wandering  amceboid  cells,  which  increase  in  size  and  ac- 
quire a  store  of  reserve  nourishment  in  the  form  of  yolk 


raphaims  (/j)  the  nucleus  of  the  mother- cell  divides  into  two 
(fig.  24  b) ;  one  of  the  resulting  daughter  nuclei  undergoes  no 
rarther  chsjige,  but  with  a  small  quantity  of  peripheral  protoplacm 
forms  a  "  cover-cell "  to  the  other  or  primitive  sperm  nucleus  and  its 
associated  protoplasm.   The  sperm  nudeus  reputedly  divides,  with- 
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OoBlententa  history  as  exemplified  in  the  Lut  two  eveifta  will  furniah 
an  ex|danmtion  of  the  remarkable  direivenolea  which  distiDguiah 
the  two  phyla.  The  hiatorv  of  the  aecondor  planula  type  has  been 
thoTooghly  worked  out  by  Schnlae  {ao)  in  a  little  incrusting  Tetrao- 
tinellidTaponge  {Fktkina  monolcpha,  Scholze).  The  orumlnr  re^« 
lar  segmentation  produces  a  blastoi^here,  the  blastomeres  of  which 

*<S^-"  ■■-■  ■■ 


«Qt  inTolrintf  the  larroondinff  tirotoplasm  (i!^.  S4  e-A  The  leaolt- 
ing  nndei  at  length  eeaae  to  euibit  a  nooleolos,  and  become  directly 
transformed  into  the  heads  of  spermatosoa;  the  tails  are  appropriated 
by  each  head  lh>m  the  common  ^rotoplssmio  residue.     The  mother- 
oell  in  this  case  nndergoee  no  increase  in  rolume  as  dsTelopment 
proceeds,  and  it  is  not  encloeed  within  an  **  endothelial "  layer.     In 
the  second  and  apparently  more  naoal  case  {jo)  no  *'  ooyer- 
cell  **  is  formed,  but  the  mother-cell  divides  and  subdivides, 
protoplasm  as  well  as  nuclei,  till  a  vast  number  of  minute 
cells  results ;  the  nucleus  of  each  becomes  the  head  of  a 
spermatozoon  and  the  protoplasm  its  tail    In  this  case  the 
sperm-ball  does  increase  in  oulk :  it  grows  as  it  developi^ 
and  the  cavity  containing  it  becomes  lined  by  epithelium, 
or  so-called  **  endothelium  "  (fig.  24  /).     No  doubt  (ij)  the 
development  of  the  epithelium  stands  in  direct  physiologieal 
connexion  with  the  growth  of  the  sperm-balL 

Obscure  as  are  the  details  of  this  subject,  suffix 
dent  is  known  to  enable  us  to  make  out  two  chief 
types  of  development  One,  common  amongst  the 
calcareous  sponges,  and  possibly  occurring  in  a  single 
genus  (Gwnmina)  of  the  MieromasUctora^  is  char- 
acterized by  what  is  known  as  the  '*  amphiblastula  " 
stage;  the  other,  widely  spread  amongst  the 
Mieromastictora  (Rmiera,  Deanuxcidon^  Buapcngia^ 
SpcmgdiOy  AplytUla^  Otearella),  is  chancterized  by 
a  "planula "stage. 

The  first  has  been  most  thorooyriily  inyestigated  in 
OranHa  rajihanuB  by  Schnlse  (^).    Tne  ovum  bv  repeated 
segmentation  gives  rise  to  a  hollow  vesicle,  the  wall  of  ^ 
which  is  formed  by  a  single  layer  of  •  cells — blaaCotph§n  ^  , 
(fig.  S6  d).    Eif^t  cells  at  one  pole  of  the  blastosphen  C  ' 
now  become  differentiated  from  the  rest :   they  remain  ^Ij 
rounded  in  form,  comparativelv  lar^,  and  become  filled  r 
with  granules  (stored  nutriment),  while  the  others,  rapidly  ^^^ 
multiplying  br  division,  become  small,  dear,  columnar,  ^ 
and  flagellateo.     By  further  change  the  embryo  becomes 
egg-shaped;  the  granular  eells,  now  increased  in  i^nmber 
to  thirty-two,  form  the  broader  end,  and  the  nomeroas    ■ 
email  flagellated  cells  the  smaller  end.     Of  the  granular  ^ 
cells  sixteen  are  arranged  in  an  equatorial  ffirdle  a4Join- 
ing  the  flagellate  cells.     A  blastosphere  uins  differen-  ^-.^^  '^yvc 
tiated  into  two  halves   composed  of  different  cells  is  §?^^  ■* '^M- 
known  as  an  amj^ibloHula,    The  amphiblastula  (fig.  86  s)  ;V 

I  afongaa  ^ 


now  perforates  the  maternal  tissue,  and  is  borne  slbutf  an  •  

excurrent  canal  to  the  oecule,  where  it  is  discharged  to  FiafS.--I)ev«lopmentofsI)m«!i»iifa7ptoJW^^  o,  plsnul*  ftb'^  central  part 

the  exterior  and  swims  about  in  a  whirling  lively  dance,  sboold  be  shadedl.  k  Beotkm  throoip  aide  of  planula;  m,  flagellated  cells;  S,  theU 
It  then  a«nmes  il  more  spherical  form,  a  chanse  irnmoni-  *»«^>*  J  «*  ecwjoblaei  c,  Attaohad  gutrola  (the  paianrter  to  formed  by  flMlonX  if. 
tr^Jj^t^^T^  «^f  \l«}«r.wl  «i71  J  «t- *51S-r^  f«  BwOoa  maom  the  Ibregoing.  #,  Toong  gponge  (RhagonT  /,  Part  of  a  eectlon  throngh 
tory  of  the  next  most  remarkable  nhase  of  its  career.  In  f,^  -rown  tponge ;  th?  attiwhad  baidiiayerto  thehypoiew ;  the  spongomere  to  folded 
this  the  flagellated  layer  becomes  flattened,  depressed,  and  to  a«  to  produce  inenrrent  and  exeorrent  canala :  the  canal  eystein  to  euT7pylous ;  ov,  ova 
finally  invaginated  within  the  hemisphere  of  granular  cells,     (s  segmented  ovum  Uee  between  two  of  them) ;  w,  blaetospbcres.    After  dcholxe. 


to  the  inner  face  of  which  it  applies  itself,  thus  entirely  obliterating 
the  deava^  cavity,  but  by  thB  same  process  originating  another 
(the  invagination  cavity)  at  its  expense  (fig.  25/).  The  two-layered 
sac  thus  produced  is  t^para^cutrula ;  its  outer  Jayer,  known  as  ths 
eoibkuif  gives  rise  to  the  ectoderm,  the  inner  layer  or  hypoblast  to 
tne  endoderm.  The  paraosstrula  next  becomes  somewliat  beehive- 
shaped,  and  the  mouth  of  the  paragastrio  cavibr  is  diminished  in 
aise  by  sn  ingrowth  of  the  granular  cells  around  its  margin.  Ths 
larva  now  settles  mouth  downwards  on  some  fixed  object  and  ex- 
changes a  free  for  a  fixed  and  stationary  existence  (fig.  S6  g).  The 
granular  cells  completely  obliterate  the  original  mouthy  and  grow 
alonff  their  outer  edge  over  the  surface  of  attachment  in  irreffular 
psendopodial  processes,  which  secure  the  young  sponge  firmly  to 
Its  seat  (fig.  35  h).  Tlie  granular  cells  now  become  i£nost  trana- 
parent,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  yolk  granules,  and  allow 
the  hjnoblast  within  to  be  readily  seen ;  a  layer  of  ielly-like 
matensiL  the  rudimentary  meeoderm,  is  also  to  be  disoemed  between 
the  two  layers.  The  spicules  then  become  visible ;  dender  oxess 
appear  firsts  and  afterwards  tri-  and  qnadri-radiate  spicules.  The 
larva  now  elongates  into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  form ;  the  distal 
end  flattens ;  and  an  oscnle  opens  in  its  midst  Pores  open  in  the 
walls ;  the  endodermal  cells,  which  had  temporuHy  lost  their 
fla^Ua,  reacouire  them,  at  the  same  time  extending  the  character- 
istic collar.  In  this  stage  (fig.  25  h,  J)  the  young  sponge  corresponds 
to  a  true  Ascon,  no  trace  of  radial  tubes  being  visible ;  but  as  they 
characterise  the  parent  sponge  they  must  arise  later,  and  thus  we 
have  clear  evidence  through  ontogeny  of  the  development  of  a 
Syoon  sponge  from  an  Ascon. 

The  three  moet  striking  features  in  the  history  of  this  Isrva  are, 
first,  the  amphiblastula  stage ;  next  the  invagination  of  the  fiagel- 
late  oella  within  the  granular,  instead  of  invagination  in  the  reverse 
order ;  and  third  the  attachment  of  the  larva  oy  the  oral  instead  of 
the  aboral  mrface.  Should  Schulse  be  correct  in  deriving  the 
sponges  from  the  CcOenUrth  it  is  probable  that  the  reversal  ^  the 


increass  in  number  by  further  subdivision  till  they  become  con- 
verted into  h^raline  cylindrical  flagellated  cells  (fig.  20  A  ThuB  a 
blastosphere  is  produced  consisting  whollv  of  similar  flagellated  cells. 
It  becomes  e^-shaped,  and,  hitherto  colourlees,  assumes  a  rose-red 
tint,  which  is  deepest  over  the  smaller  end.  The  larva  (now  a 
planula,  fig.  20  a,  b^  the  filling  in  of  the  central  cavity)  escapes  from 
the  parent  and  swims  about  broad  end  foremost  In  this  stage 
thin  sections  show  that  the  cleavage  cavity  is  obliterated,  its  place 
being  occupied  by  a  mass  of  granular  gelatinous  material  contain- 
ing nuclei  (fig.  20  b).  In  from  one  to  three  days  after  hatching  the 
larva  becomes  attached.  It  then  spreads  out  into  a  convex  mass, 
and  a  cavity  is  produced  within  it  by  the  splitting  of  the  central 
jelly  (fig.  20  e^  <f ;  compare  Bueopt  and  others  amongst  the  Coelen- 
terates).  This  cavity  becomes  lined  by  short  cylindrical  cells  (endo- 
derm), while  the  fiagellated  cells  of  tne  exterior  loee  their  flagella 
and  become  converted  into  pinnaoocytes  (ectoderm).  The  gelatin- 
ous material  left  between  the  two  layers  now  formed  acquires  the 
characters  of  true  coUenchyme  and  thus  becomes  the  mesoderm. 
The  endoderm  then  sends  off  into  the  mesoderm,  as  buds,  rounded 
chambera,  which  communicate  with  the  paragastric  cavity  by  a 
wide  mouth  and  with  the  exterior  by  small  pores  (fig.  20  «).  An 
oecule  is  formed  later,  and  the  sponge  enters  upon  the  Rhagon  phase. 
Subeequent  foldings  of  the  sponge-wall  give  rise  to  a  very  simple 
canal  system  (fig.  20/).  In  addition  to  tDeee  two  well -ascertained 
modes  of  development  others  have  been  described  which  at  present 
sppear  aberrant  In  Oacarella  lobulariSf  O.S.  (^),  a  curious  series 
of  early  developmental  changes  results  in  the  formation  of  an 
irregular  paragastrula,  the  waUs  of  which  become  folded  (while  still 
within  the  parent  sponge)  in  a  complex  faahion,  so  as  to  produce  s 
form  in  which  the  incurrent  and  excurrent  canals  appear  to  be 
already  sketched  out  before  the  flagellated  chambers  are  differenti- 
ated off.  In  Spanjfilla  Gdtte  describes  the  ectoderm  as  becoming 
entirely  loet  on  the  attachment  of  the  )arva,  so  that  the  future 
sponge  proceeds  from  the  endoderm  alone.     As  Spongilla,  however, 
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is  a  fresliwater  form,  anomtUes  in  its  derelopmeiit  (which  remind 
OS  of  those  in  the  dsTelopment  of  the  freshwater  Hydra)  might 
{Jmost  be  expected. 

Probably  in  no  other  single  gronp  ib  the  doctrine  of 
homoplasy  enunciated  by  Lankester  more  tellingly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  sponges.  The  independent  develop- 
ment of  similar  types  of  canal  system  in  different  groups, 
sometimes  within  the  limits  of  a  single  family,  is  a  remark- 
able fact.  In  the  following  table  the  sign  x  shows  inde- 
pendent evolution  of  similar  types  of  canal  system  in 
different  groups:- 


Aseon. 

Syeon. 

Ilhi«on.               1 

Eur- 

pyloM. 

AphodsL 

DipIodAl. 

Class  Cctlcnrta    

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

Order  HaliMrcina 

Order  Monaasona    

Order  CsrcUoM  

Sub-order  Jfiero$eUro- 
phorcL  

Order  C%om/irfa    

Family  Tctillidm  

In  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  canal  system  similar  homo- 
plasy obtains;  thus,  to  cite  one  case  amongst  many,  a 
peculiar  type  of  canal  system  characteristic  of  Siphonta 

iLiihistid)  occurs  also  ini^mp/oca(Hezactinellid),  jS^cAmuf^ta 
Monazonid),  and  other  apparently  unrelated  genera.  The 
development  of  a  cortex  Has  likewise  taken  place  inde- 
pendently, but  on  parallel  lines,  in  the  Syconidm^  Leu- 
conidm,  Monaxona^  TetilUdss,  and  StelUttidm.  Calcareous 
and  silicious  spicules  have  evidently  an  independent  his- 
tory, and  yet  all  the  chief  forms  of  the  former  are  repeated 
in  the  latter.  Quite  as  remarkable  is  the  similarity  of 
the  independently  evolved  homy  spicules  of  Danoindla 
aurea  to  the  quadri-  and  sex-radiate  silicious  spicules.  We 
have  now  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  morphology  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  sponge  to  furnish  the  physicist  with  data  for  an 
explanation  of  the  skeleton,  at  least  in  its  main  outlines. 
The  obvious  conclusion  from  this  is  that  variation  does  not 
depend  upon  accident,  but  on  the  operation  of  physical 
laws  as  mechanical  in  their  action  here  as  in  the  mineral 
wcnrld.  Another  important  consequence  follows :  if  homo- 
plasy— 1.0.,  the  independent  evolution  of  similar  structures 
— is  of  such  certain  and  quite  common  occurrence  in  the 
case  of  the  sponges,  it  is  also  to  be  looked  for  in  other 
groups,  and  polyphylitic  origin,  so  far  from  being  improb- 
able, is  as  likely  an  occurrence  as  monophylitic  origin. 

Pkytiology  and  JEtiology. 

Under  the  head  of  "physiology"  we  have  almost  a 
blank.  At  present  we  do  not  even  know  what  cells  of  the 
sponge  are  primarily  concerned  in  the  ingestion  of  food. 
If  a  living  sponge,  such  as  SpongUla,  be  fed  with  carmine 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  immersed  in  dilute  osmic  acid,  and 
examined  in  thin  sections,  its  flagellated  chambers  are 
found  to  be  all  marked  out  as  red  circular  patches,  and  a 
closer  investigation  shows  that  the  choanocytes,  and  they 
alone,  have  ingested  the  carmine.  In  this  way  we  con- 
firm the  earlier  observations  of  Carter  made  by  teasing 
carmine -fed  sponges.  This  might  be  thought  to  decide 
the  question ;  but,  though  it  effectually  disposes  of  Pole- 
jaeff's  argument  that  the  choanocytes  do  not  ingest  nutri- 
ment because  mechanical  disadvantages  (conceived  a  priori) 
make  it  impossible,  it  has  not  proved  a  final  solution.  Yon 
Lendenfeld,  by  feeding  sponges  such  as  Aplynlla  with 
carmine  for  a  longer  interval — a  quarter  of  an  hour — ^finds 
that  amoeboid  cells  crowd  about  the  sides  and  particularly 
the  floor  of  the  subdermal  cavities,  and  are  soon  loaded 
with  carmine  granules ;  after  a  time  they  wander  away  to 
the  flagellated  chambers  and  there  cast  out  into  the  ex- 
current  canals  the  carmine  they  have  absorbed,  apparently 


in  an  altered  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the.  choanocytes, 
though  they  at  first  absorb  the  carmine,  soon  thrust  it  out, 
apparently  in  an  unaltered  state.  Hence  Yon  Lendenfeld 
concludes  that  it  is  the  epithelium  of  the  subdermal  cavities 
which  is  charged  with  Uie  function  of  ingestion,  and  that 
the  amoeboid  cells  subsequently  digest  and  distribute  it, 
and  finally  cast  out  the  worthless  residues.  There  may  be 
much  truth  in  this  view,  but  it  requires  to  be  supported 
by  further  evidence.  (1)  Sufficient  proof  is  not  adduced 
to  show  that  the  carmine  granules  expelled  from  the  amoe- 
boid cells  are  really  more  decomposed  than  those  rejected 
by  the  choanocytes.  (2)  There  is  at  present  no  proof  that 
carmine  is  a  food,  or  that  if  it  is  sponges  will  readily  feed 
upon  it.  In  either  case  one  would  expect  the  amoeboid 
cells  to  play  the  part  which  they  perform  in  other  organisms 
and  to  remove  as  jsoon  as  possible  useless  or  irritant  matter 
from  the  surface  which  it  encumbers ;  at  the  same  time 
the  choanocytes,  not  having  found  the  food  to  their  liking, 
would  naturally  eject  it.  (3)  If  the  choanocytes  do  not 
ingest  food,  how  does  the  Ajscou  feed,  since  in  this  sponge 
all  the  pinnacocytes  are  external  f  It  is,  however,  a  very 
noticeable  fact  that,  as  the  organization  of  a  sponge 
increases  in  complexity,  the'choanocytal  kyera  become 
reduced  in  volume  relative  to  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
individual;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  as  histological 
differentiation  proceeds  it  may  be  accompanied  by  physio- 
logical differentiation  which  relieves  the  choanocytes  to 
some  extent  of  the  ingestive  part  of  their  labours. 

The  origin  of  the  sponges  is  to  be  sought  for  among 
the  choanoflagellate  Infusoria ;  and  Savile  Kent  has  de- 
scribed a  colonial  form  of  this  group  which  is  suggestively 
similar  to  a  sponge.  Its  differences,  however,  are  as 
marked  as  its  resemblances,  and  have  been  sufficiently 
pointed  out  by  Schulze  {23),  Kent  has  called  this  form 
Frotoapongiay  a  name  already  made  use  of,  and  fortunately, 
as  the  organism  is  not  in  any  sense  a  true  sponge ;  the 
present  writer  proposes,  therefore,  to  call  it  SamiliOy  in 
honour  of  its  .discoverer.  It  consists  of  choanoflagellate 
Infusoria  (see  Pbotozoa,  vol.  xix.  p.  858,  fig.  XXL,  15), 
half  projecting  from  and  half  embedded  in  a  structureless 
jelly  or  blastema,  within  which  other  cells  of  an  amoeboid 
chapter  and  reproductive  function  are  immersed.  F^ 
fessor  Haddon  arrives  at  the  generalization  that  conjuga- 
tion amongst  the  Prototoa  always  takes  place  between 
individuals  of  the  same  order:  flagellate  cells  conjugate 
with  flagellate,  amceboid  with  amoeboid,  but  never  with 
flagellate ;  while  in  true  sexual  reproduction  the  conjuga- 
tion occurs  between  two  individual  cells  in  different  stages 
of  their  life  cycle :  a  flagellate  cell  conjugates  with  a  resting 
amoeboid  cell.  Now  SavUlia  would  appear  to  be  extremely 
near  such  a  true  sexual  process,  since  the  simultaneous 
coexistence  of  cells  in  two  different  stages  of  life  and 
within  easy  reach  of  each  other — a  necessary  preliminaiy, 
one  would  think,  to  the  union — ^has  already  been  brought 
about.  That  coaJescence  between  two  different  histological 
elements  should  result  in  products  similarly  histologically 
differentiated  (compare  amphiblastula  stage  of  Caicarea) 
has  in  it  a  certain  fitness,  which,  however,  has  still  to  be 
explained.  The  mode  by  which  an  organism  like  SavUlia 
might  become  transformed  into  an  Ascon  cannot  be  sug- 
gestively outlined  with  any  satisfactory  results  till  our 
knowledge  of  the  embryology  of  sponges  is  more  advanced. 
The  minute  characters  of  the  fiagellate  cells  of  the  amphi- 
•blastula  and  other  sponge  larvn  are  still  a  subject  for 
research.  They  often  possess  a  neck  or  collum ;  but  the 
existence  of  a  frill  or  collar  is  disputed.  Kent  asserts 
that  it  is  present  in  several  embryos  which  he  figures; 
and  BcjTois  makes  the  same  assertion  in  respect  to  the 
larva  of  0 Karelia,  and  illustrates  his  description  with  a 
figure.    On  the  other  hand,  Schulze  and  Marshall  both 
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dany  its  ezistenoe^  and  the  former  atfcributea  Kent's 
observations  to  error.  One  constant  character  they  do 
possess :  they  are  provided  with  flagella  at  some  stage  of 
their  existence,  but  never  with  ciluL  Ciliated  cells,  in- 
deed, are  unknown  amongst  the  sponges^  and,  when  piona- 
eocytes  exceptionally  acquire  vibratile  filaments,  as  in 
09cardla  and  other  sponges,  these  are  invariably  flagella, 
neyer  cilia.  An  Ascon  stage  having  been  reached  at  some 
point  in  the  history  of  the  sponges,  the  Sycon  tubes  and 
Bhagon  chambers  would  arise  from  it  by  the  active  pro- 
liferation of  choanocytes  about  regularly  distributed  centres, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  generous  feeding.  Yosmaer  recog- 
nized as  the  physiological  cause  of  Sycon  an  extension  of 
the  choanocytal  layer.  Polejaefi^  relying  on  Yon  Lenden- 
f eld's  experiments,  which  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
pinnaoocytes  and  not  the  choanocytes  which  are  concerned 
in  the  ingestion  of  nutriment,  argues  that,  as  in  Sycon 
the  pinnacocytal  layer  is  increased  relatively  to  the  choano- 
cytal, we  have  in  this  a  true  explanation  of  the  transition, 
^e  existence  of  Hom/odermOi  Lfd.,  however,  shows  that 
in  the  first  stage  there  was  not  a  replacement  of  choano- 
cytes by  pinnacocytes,  but  tiiat  this  was  a  secondary 
change,  following  the  development  of  radial  tubes,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  explain  them.  The 
radial  tubes  having  been  formed  by  a  proliferation  of 
choanocytal  cells,  l£e  reduction  of  those  Iming  the  para- 
gastrio  cavity  to  pinnacocytes  would  follow  in  consequence 
of  the  poisonous  character  of  the  water  delivered  from  the 
radial  tubes  to  the  central  cavity,  since  this  water  not 
only  parts  with  its  dissolved  oxygen  to  the  choanocytes 
it  fiirst  encotmters,  but  receives  from  them  in  exchange 
urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  fascal  residues.  The  development 
of  subdermal  cavities  is  explicable  on  Yon  Lendenfeld's 
hypothesis. 

IHstribuitian. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  at  present  but  frag- 
mentary; we  await  fuller  information  in  the  remaining 
reports  on  the  sponges  obtained  by  the  "  QJiallenger."  The 
sponges  are  vfidely  distributed  through  existing  seas,  and 
freshwater  forms  are  found  in  the  rivers  and  IflJces  of  all 
continents  except  Australia,  and  in  numerous  islands,  in- 
cluding New  Zealand.  Many  genera  and  several  species 
are  cosmopolitan,  and  so  are  most  orders. 

Ab  instancea  of  the  same  tpedM  oceniring  in  widflly  ramote 
localitim  wa  (^.ke  tha  following  from  Polejaeff :— iS^om  anUewn  is 
found  at  the  Bermadaa  and  in  the  Philippine  lalAndSi  aa  also  are 
Leuconia  muUiformit  and  LeueUla  uter ;  ffyom  rc^hanui  ocean  at 
Tristan  da  Conha  and  the  Philippinea :  Heteropegma  nodut-tmrdii 
and  Liueonia  dura  at  the  Bermnoas  and  Torres  Straits.  We  do  not 
know,  however,  whether  these  speciee  are  isolated  in  Iheir  distribu- 
tion or  oohneeted  br  intennedlate  localities.  Of  the  Oodearea  about 
eighty-one  species  nave  been  obtained  from  the  Atlantic,  twenty- 
two  nom  the  FScific,  and  twenty-two  from  the  Indian  Ocean :  but 
these  numbers  no  doubt  depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
several  ootens  have  been  investigatea,  for  the  largest  number  of 
species  has  been  found  in  the  ocean  nearest  home.  Sdrnke  states 
that  the  EexactineUida  brought  home  by  the  *'  Challenger  "  were 
obtained  at  seventeen  Atlantic  stations,  twenty-seven  PaciiSc,  snd 
nineteen  in  the  South  Seas.  In  the  last  the  number  of  species 
was  greatest,  in  the  Atlantio  least  They  flourish  best  on  a 
bottom  of  diatomaoeous  mud.  The  Calcarea  and  Ceralosa  are 
most  abundant  in  shallow  water  and  down  to  40  fathoitis,  but 
they  descend' to  from  400  to  450  Ikthoms.  The  ffexaeiinettida  aie 
most  numerous  over  continental  deptha,  U.,  100  to  200  fathoms; 
but  they  extend  downwards  to  over  2500  fathoms  and  upwards 
into  shallow  water  (10  to  20  fathoms). .  The  LithisHda  are  not  such 
deep-water  forms  ss  the  fftxacHneUida,  beinff  most  numerous  from 
10  to  150  &thoms.  Only  one  or  two  species  have  been  dredged 
from  depths  ^^reater  than  400  fkthoms,  and  none  from  1000  fathoms. 
The  Ohoritiuia  range  from  shallow  water  to  abyssal  depths.  A 
charaoteristic  deep-sea  Choristid  genus  is  TAetuOt  Gray  (=  WyvUU 
Thomptania^  Wnght ;  DorvOlia,  Kent).  This  is  most  frequently 
dredged  from  depths  of  from  1000  to  2000  fathoms ;  but  it  extenu 
to  2700  fathoms  on  the  one  hand  and  to  100  on  the  other. 

Until  about  1 87$  one  of  the  chief  pbctades  to  the  inter- 


pretation of  fossil  sponges  arose  from  a  singolar  mineral 
replacement  which  most  of  them  have  nndergone,  leading 
to  the  sabstitution  of  caldte  for  the  silica  of  which  Idieir 
skeletons  were  originally  composed.  This  change  vras  de- 
monstrated by  Zittel  (js)  and  Sollas  {24),  and,  though  it 
was  at  first  pronounced  impossible,  owing  to  objections 
founded  on  the  chemical  nature  of  silica,  it  has  since  be- 
come generally  recognized.  These  observers  also  showed 
that  the  fossil  sponges  do  not  belong  to  extinct  types,  bnt 
are  assignable  to  existing  orders.  Zittel  in  addition  sub- 
jected laxge  collections  to  a  careful  analysis  and  marshalled 
them  into  order  with  remarkable  success.  Since  then 
several  palaeontologists  have  worked  at  tiie  subject, — ^Pocta, 
Dtmikowski,  and  Hinde  (^),  who  has  publiidied  a  Cata- 
logs— which  is  much  more  than  a  catalogue — of  the 
sponges  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  result  of 
their  labours  is  in  general  terms  as  follows.  Fossil  sponges 
are  chiefly  such  as  from  the  coarseness  or  consistency  of 
their  skeletons  would  be  capable  of  preservation  in  a  miner* 
alized  state.  Thus  the  majority  sre  ffexacUnellida,  chiefly 
Didyonina;  TetraeUneUida,  chiefly  LiihisHda;  and  Col- 
careoj  chiefly  Leuconarta,  Monaxonid  sponges  rarely  occur ; 
the  most  ancient  is  Climdcotpongia,  Hinde,  found  in  Sil- 
urian rocks.  A  very  common  Halichondroid  sponge  of  this 
group  {Pharetrospongia  atrahanif  SoIL)  occurs  in  the  CSam- 
bridge  greensand;  it  owes  its  preservation  to  the  collection 
of  its  sxnall  oxeate  spicules  into  dense  fibres.  The  Chorittida^ 
though  not  so  common  as  the  Lithistids,  are  commonei 
than  the  Monaxonids,  particularly  in  Mesozoic  strata; 

The  distribution  of  fossil  sponges  in  the  stratified  systems  may 
be  summarized  as  follows.  CkUCkXEA.—HorhaoaBld,  none.  EeUftA- 
eoela,  a  Syoonid,  in  the  Juraasio  system.  Numerous  Letietyttaria 
horn  the  Devonian  upwards.  Htxospomoia— None ;  not  fitted 
for  preservation.  Hbxactutxllida.— Zvaaoaha,  from  the  Lower 
Cambrian  upwards.  Dictyonina,  commencing  in  the  Silurian ;  most 
numerous  in  the  Mesozoic  ^up ;  still  existing.  Mohazokida. — 
Mbnaxona,  from  the  Silurian  upwards.  (Mratosa,  none ;  few  an 
fitted  for  preservation.  TrrRkornrKLLiDJwChcriUida,  from  the 
Carboniferous  upwards ;  most  numerous  in  the  Cretaceous  svitem. 
Lithistida,  from  the  Silurian  upwards;  most  numerous  m  ihs 
Mesozoic  groun.  In  ancient  times  the  Hexactinellids  and  Lithistids 
seem  not  to  nave  been  so  comparatively  uncommon  in  shallow 
water  as  they  are  st  the  present  day.  Thus,  in  the  Lower  Jurassic 
strata  of  the  south-west  of  England  we  find  Dict^onine  Hezactinel- 
lids,  Lithistids,  and  Leuconsnan  Calearea  associated  together  in  a 
shelly  breccia  and  in  company  with  littoral  shells,  such  as  PaUlla 
and  Troehus,  Several  Palsozoic  Hezaotinellids  actually  occur  in  a 
fine-ffrained  sandstone.  Of  the  Chalk,  which  is  the  great  mine  of 
fossilsponges,  we  must  speak  with  cautf  on,  owing  to  the  insufficient 
evidence  as  to  the  depth  at  which  it  \aa  deposited. 

Ab  shown  by  Prolospongiat  the  phylum  of  the  sponges  was  in 
existence  in  very  early  Cambrian  tiuies,  and  probably  much  earlier. 
Befon  the  end  of  the  Silurian  period  its  nuun  branches  had  spread 
themselves  out,  and,  developinff  fresh  shoots  since  then,  they  have 
extended  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  offshoots  none  of  higher  value 
than  families  are  known  to  have  become  extinct,  and  of  thoe 
decayed  branches  there  ard  very  few.  The  existence  in  modem 
seas  of  the  Aseonidx^  which  must  surely  have  branched  olT  very 
near  the  base  of  the  stem,  is  another  curious  instance  of  the  per- 
sistence  of  simple  typee,  which  would  thus  appear  not  to  be  so  vastly 
worse  o£F  in  the  strugglu  for  existence  than  their  more  highly 
organized  descendants. 

B(biiograpky.~-A.  (Urlr  eoikpl«te  list  of  works  on  spoagM  fmblished  belbre 
1888  will  be  foand  In  VMiilher's  srticia  "  PorifisTB,*  In  Bronn's  Klat$en  und 
OrtfiMcn^m,  voL  IL  B'Aicy  Thomiwon'i  Catalogvs  of  Paptn  vm  Fntona  amd 
CaUntenUtit  s  itOI  more  complete  Ilfct,  extends  to  1884. 

The  fbllowing  Is  a  list  of  irorka,  indndtng  those  reftned  to  In  the  preoedlng 
pages :— (/)  C.  sairois,  Embryohoie  d.  w^wu  Epongu  d.  U  Jlancske,  FkHl  1876. 
i»)  Bowerbsak,  A  Monoaraph  0/ BrUuh  Spongisds,  vols.  L-lv^  18M-82  (toL 
!▼.  is  poethnmons,  edited  by  Dr  NonnsnX  (s)  Garter,  a  series  of  i»apers  in  the 
Awn.  and  ifoff.  NaL  HUL.  from  1847  to  the  present  time  08871  (/)  J.  CUrk,  On 
tJi*  SponglflB  cQlatn  cu  Initisoris  flagellste,  1865.  (/)  Onnt,  Bdin.  PkiL  Jounu, 
1885.  (^  HaeokeU  ifonogmpkUdi  f aft«A%o&miu,  1871.  (7)  Hhide.  A  QUa^ 
logut  o/tluSponges  Un  the  BrUuKMvmim,  188S.  (A  Id.,  ""On  the  BeoertacvliMdm," 
In  Q^ii.  Jtmm.  GtoL  Soe,,  xL  705, 1884.  (9)  Keller, '<  Stndien  U.  Omnisstton 
Q.  Entwiekelong  d.  Chalineen,"  in  Xtaehir.  ^vrita.  ZoM.,  tttIH.,  1879.  \/o)  Kmt, 
"  Notes  on  tiie  Embryology  of  the  Sponges,"  in  Ann.  and  Jtao.  Nat.  HUL. 
1878,  U.  189.  (//)  Von  Lendenfeld,  "On  Aplminidmr  in  Zttekr.  t.  win.  ZcoL\ 
xzztUL  (r»)  Id.,  **A  Monograph  of  Aaetralian  Sponms,"  In  iVoe.  Linn.  8oe.,N.  & 
WaJm,  Tols.  ix.,  x  (other  papers  by  Von  Lendenfeld  will  be  found  nnder  this 
rsSBranoe,  and  also  In  the  Zool.  Anttigtr}.  (^)  LiebeiMhn,  "  DeyelopoMntal 
""  '         '  "       " 1856.    (/i^" — •--"   ' — *-«--.-»- 
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Ind,  d.  UnUtmUSI  Onm.  (n^  Id..  *«Cftanm«ir'' Anion  m  O*  Galeana.  1881. 
(/7)  Id.,  Ditto  on  Um  Ctratota,  1884.  (/^  Ridley,  Oit  tht  ZocL  Colltction  pf  tit* 
^'AUrtr  1884.  (/o)  Bohmidt,  Bpon^  of  tk$  AdAatie  Sm,  186S,  with  Bnppls- 
ment  1  In  1864,  and  Snpplement  2  In  18C6 ;  SjwnyM  <if  fh$  Coaat  ^AlgUrt^  1868: 
ap(mif*-Fauna  (/  tiu  AtUtntio,  1870 :  Sponga  o/  tht  Cuif  of  Mtxteo,  1870.  (jo) 
^  B.  Sehnln,  investigations  into  tne  structnre  and  development  of  sponses, 
in  ZUohr.f.  vita.  ZooLt—**  On  Halisarca,"  vol.  scviii.,  1877 ;  *^On  Ckondroiidje/ 
xslx.,  1877;  "On  Afytinidm,"  xxx.,  1878;  "On  Metamorphosis  of  Sycandra 
nmhanuM,'  xxzi.,  1878;  "On  SpongaUa,"  zxxil.,  1878;  "On  Spongidm,''  ib. ; 
"On  Eirdnia  and  OZiffoctnu,"  xxxilL,  1870;  "On  Plakinidm,'^ xxxiv.,  1880: 
"On  Cortltium  candriabrum'  uxv.,  1881  (#y)  Id.,  *'On  Soft  Parts  of 
gmUeUOa  atptrgiUum,'  in  Jnxiu.  Jtoy.  Soe.  fdia.,  xziz.,  188a  (m)  Id., 
Pr«(<in<fiar«  Amorrl  o»  fts  "ChaUenfer^  Hexactinellida.  (ir^  Id.,  *^On  the 
Belattonshfp  of  the  Sponges  to  the  Choano/tagtaata,"  in  8itM.-Btr.  cL  h.-pr$ua». 
Akad.  /.  win.  Z.,  Berlin,  1885.  translated  in  Antk.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Mid.,  1885. 
'  (m)  SoUas,  "On  Staurontma^^  in  ilas.  and  Mag.  Nat.  ffiat.,  six.,  1877;  "On 
JPJlgrefrtMijwnyfa,"  in  Q«arf.  /ours.  (^oL  5oc..  xxxilL,  1877 ;  "  On  S^ahoniOt" 
a.;  "On  ProtospongiOt"  tb.,  zxxvl.,  188a  (^)  Id.,  "The  Spongo-Fanna  of 
Norway,"  in  A  nn.  and  Mag.  NaL  Hid.,  1880-83.  {j0)  Id.,  "  The  Hint-Nodules  of 
the  Trimmlngham  Ohalk,^  A.,  vL,  1870.  (#7)  Id.,  "  Development  of  Haliaarca 
lofndariM,'  in  QnarL  Jcnm.  Mier.  Sei..  xzlv..  ISSi.  (aS)  Id.,  "  On  Vdulina  and 
the  Anomodadina,"  in  Proe.  JL  JrtA  Aead.,  Iv.,  1885.  (j^)  Id.,  "Physical 
Charaetan  of  Sponge^plcules,"  in  Pne.  R.  Dub.  Soe.,  1885.  'jd)  Y^dovsky, 
"  The  Freshwater  Sponges  of  Bohemia^"  In  Abh.  d.  k.  Bokm.  Akad.  d.  trim.,  sec. 


•tndies  of  fossil  sponges,  in  Abh.  d.  'k.  bdyer.  Ahad.,'^HmutindiBa,  1877; 
LiAMido,  1878 ;  MonadintUida  and  Gakam,  1878. 

When  the  living  matter  is  removed  from  a  Ceratose 
sponge  a  network  of  elastic  homy  fibres,  the  skeleton  of 
the  animal,  remains  behind.  This  is  the  sponge  of  com- 
merce. Of  such  sponges  the  softest,  finest  in  teztnre,  and 
most  valued  is  the  Turkey  or  Levant  sponge,  Euspcngia 
officinalis^  Lin.  The  other  two  varieties  are  the  Hippo- 
ipofigia  equina^  O.  Schmidt,  and  the  Zimocca  sponge, 
kutpongia  zimocca^  O.S.,  which  is  not  so  soft  as  the  others 
(see  p.  423  above).  All  three  species  are  found  at  from  2 
to  100  fathoms  along  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  includ- 
ing its  bays,  gulfs,  and  islands,  except  the  western  half  of 
its  northern  ^ores  as  far  as  Venice  and  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Bath  sponges  occur  around 
the  shores  of  the  Bahamas,  and  less  abundantly  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba.  They  are  of  several  kinds,  one  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  fine  Levant  sponge;  others,  the 
"yellow"  and  "hardhead''  varieties,  resemble  the  Zimocca 
sponge ;  and  of  horse  sponges  there  appear  to  be  several 
varieties,  such  as  the  "lamb's-wool"  and  the  "velvet" 
sponge  (Hippospongia  gossppina  and  ff.  meandri/ormu). 
The  fine  bath  sponge  occurs  on  the  shores  of  Australia 
(Torres  Straits,  the  west  coast,  and  Port  Phillip  on  the 
south  coast).  A  sponge  eminently  adapted  for  bathing 
purposes  (Coacifiocfenna  lanuginosum^  Crtr.;  Etupongia 
matkemii,  Lfd.),  but  not  yet  brought  into  the  market, 
occurs  about  the  South  Caroline '  Islands,  where  it  is  actu- 
ally in  use,  and  at  Port  Phillip  in  Australia.  The  fine 
bath  sponge  occurs  in  the  North  Pacific,  South  Atlantic, 
and  Indian  Oceans,  so  that  its  distribution  is  world-wide. 

The  methods  employed  to  get  sponges  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  where  they  grow  attached  to  rocks,  stones,  and 
other  objects,  depend  on  the  depths  from  which  they  are 
to  be  brought.  In  comparatively  shallow  water  they  may 
be  loosened  and  hooked  up  by  a  harpoon;  at  greater 
depths,  down  to  30  or  40  fathoms,  they  are  dived  for;  and 
at  depths  of  from  50  to  100  fathoms  they  are  dredged 
with  a  net.  The  method  of  harpooning  was  the  earliest 
practised,  and  is  still  carried  on  in  probably  its  most 
primitive  form  by  the  Dalmatian  fishermen.  Small  boats 
are  used,  manned  by  a  single  harpooner  with  a  boy  to 
steer;  when,  however,  the  expedition  is  to  extend  over 
night  the  crew  b  doubled.  The  harpoon  is  a  five-pronged 
fork  with  a  long  wooden  handle,  and  if  this  is  not  long 
enough  another  harpoon  is  lashed  on  to  it.  The  Qreek 
fishers  use  a  large  boat  furnished  with  two  or  three  smaller 
ones,  from  which  the  actual  harpooning  is  carried  on ;  the 
crew  numbers  seven  or  eight.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
is  to  see  the  bottoA  distinctly  through  a  troubled  surface. 
The  Dalmatian  fishers  throw  a  smooth  stone  dipped  in  oil 


a  yard  or  so  in  front  of  the  boat ;  the  stone  scatters  drops 
of  oil  as  it  flies  and  so  makes  a  smooth  track  for  the  "  look- 
out." The  Greeks  use  a  zinc-plate  cylinder  about  11  feet 
long  and  1  foot  wide,  closed  at  the  lower  end  by  a  plate  of 
glaiu,  which  is  immersed  below  the  surface  of  tiie  sea ;  on 
looking  through  this  the  bottom  may  be  clearly  seen  even 
in  30  fathoms.  This  plan  is  also  adopted  in  the  Bahamas, 
where  harpooning  carried  on  after  the  Greek  system  gives 
employment  to  over  5000  men  and  boys. 

The  primitive  method  of  diving  with  no  other  apparatus 
than  a  slab  of  stone  to  serve  as  a  sinker  and  a  cord  to 
communicate  with  the  surface  is  still  practised  in  tho 
Mediterranean.  The  diver  carries  a  net  round  his  neck 
to  hold  the  sponges.  On  reaching  the  bottom  he  hastily 
snatches  up  whatever  sponge  he  sees.  After  staying  down 
as  long  as  he  is  able— an  interval  which  varies  from  two 
to  at  the  most  three  minutes — he  tugs  violently  at  the 
cord  and  is  rapidly  drawn  up.  On  entering  the  boat  from 
depths  of  25  fathoms  he  quickly  recovers  from  the  effects 
of  his  plunge  after  a  few  powerful  respirations ;  but  after 
working  at  depths  of  30  to  40  fathoms  or  more  he  reaches 
the  surface  in  a  swooning  state.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  blood  usually  flows  from  the  mouth  and  nose  after  a 
descent ;  this  is  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  good  condition ; 
should  it  be  wanting  the  diver  will  scarcely  venture  a  second 
plunge  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  work  is  severe^  and 
frequently  the  diver  returns  empty-handed  to  the  boat. 
Diving  is  usually  carried  on  in  the  summer  months;  in 
winter  it  is  too  cold,  at  all  events  without  a  diving-dress. 
The  ordinary  diver's  dress  with  pumping  apparatus  b 
largely  used  by  the  Greeks.  The  diving  is  carried  on 
from  a  ship  manned  by  eight  or  nine  men,  including  one, 
or  rarely  two,  divers.  At  a  depth  of  from  10  to  15  fathoms 
the  diver  can  remain  under  for  an  hour,  at  greater  depths 
up  to  20  fathoms  only  a  few  minutes ;  the  consequences  of 
a  longer  stay  are  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  stricture, 
and  other  complaints.  Dredging  is  chiefly  carried  on  along 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  principally  in  winter  after 
the  autumn  storms  have  torn  up  the  seaweeds  covering 
the  bottom.  The  mouth  of  the  dredge  is  6  yards  wide 
and  1  yard  high ;  the  net  is  made  of  camel-hair  cords  of 
the  thickness  of  a  finger,  with  meshes  4  inches  square.  It 
is  drawn  along  the  bottom  by  a  tow-line  attached  to  the 
bowsprit  of  a  sailing  vessel  or  hauled  in  from  the  shore. 

Prompted  by  a  suggestion  made  by  Oscar  Schmidt,  that 
sponges  might  be  artificially  propagated  from  cuttings, 
the  Italian  Government  supplied  funds  for  experiments  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  cultivating  sponges  as  an  in- 
dustrial pursuit.  A  station  was  established  on  the  island 
of  Lesina,  off  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  experiments  were 
carried  on  there  for  six  years  (1867-72)  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Yon  Buccich.  The  results  were  on  the  whole 
successful,  but  all  expectations  of  creating  a  new  source 
of  income  for  the  sponge-fishers  of  Dalmatia  were  defeated 
by  the  hostility  of  the  fishers  themselves. 

The  details  of  the  method  of  sponge-farming  as  practised 
by  Yon  Buccich  are  briefly  as  follows.  The  selected  speci- 
mens, which  should  be  obtained  in  as  unii\jured  a  state  aa 
possible,  are  placed  on  a  board  moistened  with  sea  water 
and  cut  with  a  knife  or  fine  saw  into  pieces  about  1  inch 
square,  care  being  taken  to  *  preserve  the  outer  skin  as  in- 
tact as  possible.  The  operation  is  best  performed  in  winter, 
as  exposure  to  the  air  is  then  far  less  fatal  than  in  summer. 
The  sponge  cuttings  are  then  trepanned  and  skewered  on 
bamboo  rods ;  the  rods,  each  bearing  three  cuttings,  are 
secured  in  an  upright  position  between  two  parallel  boards, 
which  are  then  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  weighted 
with  stones.  In  choosing  a  spot  for  the  sponge-farm  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  proximity  to  submarine  springs  must 
be  avoided;  mud  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  iW-building 
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eoralis  is  fatal  A  favourable  aituation  is  a  sheltered  bav 
with  a  rocky  bottom  overgrown  with  green  seaweed  and 
freshened  by  gentle  waves  and  currents.  So  favoured, 
the  cuttings  grow  to  a  sponge  two  or  three  times  their 
original  size  in  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  five  to  seven 
years  are  large  enough  for  the  market.  Similar  experi- 
ments with  similar  results  have  more  recently  been  carried 
on  in  Florida.  The  chief  drawback  to  successful  sponge- 
farming  would  appear  to  be  the  long  interval  which  the 
cultivator  has  to  wait  for  his  first  crop. 

After  the  sponge  has  been  taken  from  the  sea,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  till  signs  of  decosiposition  set  in,  and 
then  without  delay  either  beaten  with  a  thick  stick  or 
trodden  by  the  feet  in  a  stream  of  flowing  water  till  the 
skin  and  other  soft  tissues  are  completely  removed.  If 
this  process  is  postponed  for  only  a  few  hours  after  the 
sponge  has  been  exposed  a  whole  day  to  the  air  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  completely  purify  it  After  cleaning  it  is 
hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry,  and  then  with  others  finally 
pressed  into  bales.  If  not  completely  dried  before  pack- 
ing the  sponges  "heat,"  orange  yellow  spots  appearing  on 
the  ports  attacked.     The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  un^jack 


the  bale  and  remove  the  afTected  sponges.  The  orange- 
coloured  spots  produced  by  this  "  pest"  or  "  cholera  "  as 
the  Levant  fishermen  term  it,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  brownish  red  colour  which  many  spongej  natu- 
rally possess,  especially  near  their  base.  The  sponger  on 
reaching  the  wholesale  houses  are  cut  to  a  symmetrical 
shape  and  furthei*  cleaned.  The  light -coloured  sponges 
often  seen  in  chemists'  shops  have  been  bleached  by 
chemical  means  which  impair  their  durability.  Sponges 
are  sold  by  weight ;  sand  is  used  as  an  "  adulteration." 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  recent  statistics  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  s^jonge  trade ;  the  following  table  gives  a  summary 
of  the  sponges  sold  in  Trieste,  the  great  European  sponge 
market,  in  Uie  year  1871 : — 


For  Export. 

For  Homo  ConaumpUon. 

Yalne  In  £ 

Mem  price 
per  poaud. 

Valae  in  £ 

Uean  price 
per  pound. 

HOfM  spoDg* 

£00.000 

0«. 
Oa. 
14a. 
8a. 

£4400 
650 
050 

o«. 

Oa. 

14a. 

•» 

Zimocea  sponge    

Ftna  Levant  kponse  . . . 
Fine  DalmatlAD  tponge 

20.000 
80.000 
2.000 

(W.  J.  8.) 


SPONSOR.  The  presence  of  some  suitable  sponsor 
or  sponjors  to  give  the  answers  required  and  undertake 
the  vows  involved  would  seem  to  be  almost  essential  to  the 
right  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  in  the 
case  of  infant:!  at  least.  In  this  aspect,  however,  as  in 
many  others,  the  early  history  of  the  development  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  remains  obscure.  The  Qreek  word  for  the 
person  undertaking  this  function  is  avdBo\o%  to  which  the 
Latin  macfptoi'  is  equivalent.  The  word  "  sponsor  "  in  this 
ecclesiastical  sense  occurs  for  the  first  time,  but  incidentally 
only,  and  as  if  it  were  already  long  familiar,  in  TertullianVi 
treatise  De  Baptismo  (c.  18),  where,  arguing  that  in  certain 
circumstances  baptism  may  conveniently  be  postponed, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Uttle  children,  he  asks,  **For 
why  is  it  necessary  that  the  sponsors  likewise  should  be 
thrust  into  danger,  who  both  themselves  by  reason  of 
mortality  may  fail  to  fulfil  their  promises,  and  may  also 
be  disappointed  by  the  development  of  an  evil  disposition 
[in  those  for  whom  they  become  sponsors]!"  There  is 
nothing  to  make  it  unlikely  that  the  sponsors  hero  alluded 
to  may  have  been  in  many  cases  the  actual  parents,  and 
even  in  the  5th  century  it  was  not  felt  to  be  inappropriate 
that  they  should  be  so ;  Augustine,  indeed,  in  one  passage 
appears  to  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  parents 
should  bring  their  children  and  auswer  for  them  "  tanquam 
fidojussores "  {Epi$t.  ,  .  .  ad  Bonif.y  98).  The  compara- 
tiv^y  early  appearance,  howeve?,  of  such  names  as  conv- 
patret^  commaires,  pi-opatres,  promutreSf  patritti,  matrina  is 
of  itself  sufficient  evidence,  not  only  that  the  sponsorial  rela- 
tionship had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  close  one,  but 
also  that  it  was  not  usually  assumed  by  the  natural  parents. 
How  very  cloco  it  was  held  to  be  is  e^own  by  the  Justini- 
anian  prohibition  of  marriage  between  godparents  and 
godchildren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anciently  allowable 
practice  of  parents  becoming  sponsors  for  their  own  children 
seems  to  have  lingered  until  the  9th  century,  when  it  was 
at  last  formally  prohibited  by  the  council  of  Mainz  (813). 
For  a  long  time  there  was  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  necessary 
or  allowable  number  of  sponsors,  and  sometimes  the  nuniber 
actually  assumed  was  large.  By  the  council  of  Trent, 
however,  it  waj  decreed  that  one  only,  or  at  most  two, 
these  not  being  of  the  same  sex,  should  be  permitted.  The 
nibric  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  according  to  which  "  there 
bI^  be  for  every  male  child  to  be  baptized  two  godfathers 
and  one  godmother,  and  for  every  female  one  godfather 
^  two  godmothers,"  is  not  older  than  1561  s  in  the 


Catechism  the  child  is  taught  to  say  that  he  received  his 
name  from  his  "godfathers  and  godmothers."  At  the 
Reformation  the  Lutheran  churches  retained  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  but  the  Reformed  churches  reverted  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  more  primitive  rule,  that  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  this  function  should  be  undertaken  by 
a  childV  proper  parents.  /Jl  churches,  it  may  be  added,  of 
course  demand  of  sponsors  that  they  be  in  full  communion. 
In  the  Church  of  Rome  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  are  dis- 
qualified from  being  sponsors,  either  ''because  it  might 
involve  their  entanglement  in  worldly  afiairs,"  or  more 
probably  because  every  relationship  of  fatherhood  or 
motherhood  is  felt  to  be  in  their  caise  inappropriate. 

SPONTINI,  Qaspaeo  Lmor  Pacifico  (1774-1851), 
dramatic  composer,  was  bom  at  Majolati  (Ancona)  in  Italy, 
14th  November  1774,  and  educated  at  the  Conservatorio 
de'  Turchini  at  Naples  under  Sala,  Tritto,  and  SalierL 
After  producing  some  successful  operas  at  Rome,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Palermo,  he  settled  in  1803  at  Paris.  His 
reception  in  the  French  capital  was  anything  but  flatter- 
ing. His  first  comic  opera,  Julie^  proved  a  failure ;  his 
second,  La  Petite  Jlaisor^  was  hissed.  Undaunted  by 
these  misfortunes,  he  abandoned  the  light  and  somewhat 
frivolous  style  of  his  earlier  works,  and  in  Jfiiton,  a  one- 
act  opera  produced  in  1804,  achieved  a  real  success. 
Spontini  henceforth  aimed  at  a  very  high  ideal,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  strove  so  earnestly  to  reach  it 
that  he  frequently  remodelled  his  passages  five  or  six  times 
before  permitting  them  to  be  performed  in  public,  and 
wearied  his  singers  by  introducing  new  improvements  at 
every  rehearsal  His  first  masterpiece  was  La  Vestale, 
completed  in  1805,  but  kept  from  the  stage  through  the 
opposition  of  a  jealous  clique  until  15th  December  1807, 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  Acad^mie,  and  at  once  took 
rank  with  the  finest  works  of  its  class.  The  composer's 
second  opera,  Ferdinand  CorUz,  was  received  with  equal 
enthusiasm  in  1809  ;  but  his  Uiird,  Olympia^  was  much 
less  warmly  welcomed  in  1819. 

Spontini  had  been  appointed  in  1810  director  of  the 
Italiian  opeja ;  but  his  quarrelsome  and  grasping  disposi- 
tion led  to  his  summary  dismissal  in  1812,  an^  though 
reinstated  in  1814,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  post  soon 
afterwards.  He  was  in  fact  very  ill  fitted  to  act  as 
director;  yet  on  28th  May  1820,  five  months  after  the 
failure  of  Olympia^  he  settled  in  Berlin  by  invitation  of 
Frederick  William  m.^  commissioned  to  superintend  all 
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music  performed  at  the  Pmasian  court  and  compose  tvo 
new  grand  operas,  or  three  smaller  ones,  every  three  years. 
But  he  began  by  at.  once  embroiling  himself  with  the  in- 
tsndant,  Count  BrilhL  Spontini's  life  at  Berlin  may  be 
best  described  as  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  precedence,  tmder 
circumstances  which  rendered  its  attainment  impossible  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  desired  it.  Yet  he  did  good  work, 
and  did  it  welL  Die  Vettalin,  Ferdinand  Cortez,  and 
Olympia — ^the  last  two  entirely  remodelled — were  produced 
with  great  success  in  1821.  A  new  opera,  Ifourmahal, 
founded  on  Moore's  LcUla  Rookhy  was  performed  in  1822, 
and  another,  entitled  Aleidor,  in  1825;  and  in  1826 
Spontini  began  the  composition  of  A^nes  wm  ffohenstaufen, 
a  work  plaimed  on  a  grander  scale  than  any  of  his  former 
efforts.  The  first  act  was  performed  in  1827,  and  the 
complete  work  in  three  acts  graced  the  marriage  of  Prince 
William  in  1829.  Though  the  German  critics  abused  it 
bitterly,  Apies  von  ffohenikaufen  is  undoubtedly  Spontini's 
greatest  work.  In  breadth  of  conception  and  grandeur  of 
style  it  exceeds  both  Die  Veetalin  and  Ferdinand  Cortez, 
and  its  details  are  worked  out  with  untiring  conscientious- 
ness ;  yet  Spontini  was  utterly  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  at 
once  set  to  work  upon  an  entire  revision,  which  on  its  repre- 
sentation in  1837  was  in  many  parts  scarcely  recognizable 
by  those  who  had  heard  the  opera  in  its  original  form. 

This  was  his.  last  great  work.  He  several  times  began 
to  rewrite  his  early  opera,  Milton,  and  contemplated  the 
treatment  of  many  new  subjects,  such  as  Sappho,  La 
CoUre  cTAchUle,  and  other  classical  myths,  but  with  no 
definite  result.  He  had  never  been  popular  in  Berlin; 
and  he  has  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
performance  of  Euryanthe,  Oberon,  Die  Hochzeit  des 
Camacho,  Jeaeonda,  Bobert  the  Devil,  and  other  works  of 
genius,  through  sheer  envy  of  the  laurels  won  by  their 
composers.  But  the  critics  and  reviewers  of  the  period 
were  so  closely  leagued  together  against  him  that  it  is 
difilcult  to  know  what  to  believe.  After  the  death  of 
Frederick  William  III.  in  1840,  Spontini's  conduct  became 
so  violent  and  imperious  that  in  1842  Frederick  William 
lY.  dismissed  him,  with  power  to  retain  his  titles  and 
live  wherever  he  pleased  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  full 
salary.  He  elected,  to  settle  once  more  in  Paris,  after  a 
short  visit  to  Italy;  but  beyond  conducting  occasional  per- 
formances of  some  of  his  own  works  he  made  but  few 
attempts  to  keep  his  name  before  the  public.  In  1847  he 
revisited  Berlin  and  was  invited  by  tiie  king  to  conduct 
some  performances  during  the  winter.  In  1848  he  became 
deaf.  In  1850  he  retired  to  his  birthplace,  Majolati,  and 
died  there  on  14th  January  1851,  bequeathing  all  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  poor  of  his  native  town. 

SPOONBILL.  The  bird  now  so  called  was  formerly 
known  in  England  as  the  Shovelard  or  Shovelar,  while  that 
which  used  to  bear  the  name  of  Spoonbill,  often  amplified 
into  Spoon-billed  Duck,  is  the  Shoyeleb  (see  vol.  zzi. 
p.  842)  of  modem  days — the  exchange  of  names  having 
been  effected,  as  already  stated  {loe.  cit.)  about  200  years 
ago,  when  the  subject  of  the  present  notice — ^the  Platalea 
Uucorodia  of  Linnaeus  as  well  as  of  recent  writers — ^was 
doubtless  far  better  known  than  now,  since  it  evidently 
was,  from  ancient  documents,  the  constant  concomitant 
of  Herons,  and  with  them  the  law  attempted  to  protect 
it.^  Mr  Harting  {Zoologist,  1886,  pp.  81  et  aeq.)  has  cited 
a  case  from  the  '*Year-Book"  of  14  Hen.  VHL  (1523), 


*  Nothing  shows  better  the  fiitility  of  the  old  statutes  for  the 
pn>tectio&  of  birds  than  the  tad  that  in  1534  the  taking  of  the  eggs 
of  Herons,  SpoonbOls  (ShoTslars),  Cranes,  Bitterns,  and  Bnsiards  was 
Tisited  bj  ft  heavj  penalty,  while  there  was  none  for  destroying  the 
parent  birds  in  the  braeding-season.  All  of  the  species  Just  named, 
eioept  the  Heron,  have  passed  away,  while  there  is  strong  ixacon  to 
think  that  some  at  least  might  have  suniTed  had  the  principle  of  the 
LaTitical  Uw  /Dent  JtxiL  6)  been  followed 


wherein  the  then  bishop  of  London  (Cuthbert  Tmutall) 
maintained  an  action  of  trespass  a^^unst  the  tenant  of 
a  close  at  Fulham  for  taking  Herons  and/'Shovehui" 
that  made  their  nests  on  the  trees  therein  growing,  and 
has  also  printed  {Zoologist,  1877,  pp.  425  et  aeq,)  an  old 
document  showing  that "  Shovelm  "  bred  in  certain  woods 
in  west  Sussex  in  1570.  Nearly  one  hundred  years  later 
(circa  1662)  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Account  of  Birds 
found  in  Nwfoik  (TTorib,  ed.  Wilkin,  iv.  pp.  316,  316), 
stated  of  the  ^'PlaUa  or  Shauelard"  that  it  formerly 
"built  in  the  Hernerie  at  Clazton  and  Beedham,  now 
at  Trimley  in  Suffolk."  This  last  is  the  latest  known 
proof  of  the  breeding  of  the  species  in  England ;  but  more 
recent  evidence  to  that  effect  may  be  hoped  for  from  other 
sources.  That  the  Spoonbill  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  a  ''native"  of  England  is  thus  incontestably 
shown;  but  for  many  years  past  it  has  only  been  a 
more  or  leas  regular  visitant,  though  not  seldom  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  which  would  doubtless,  if  allowed,  once 
more  make  their  home  there ;  but  its  conspicuous  appear- 
ance renders  it  an  easy  mark  for  the  greedy  gunner  and 
the  contemptible  collector.  What  may  have  been  the 
case  formerly  is  hot  known,  except  that,  according  to 
Belon,  it  nested  in  his  time  (1555)  in  the  borders  of 
Britanny  and  Poitou;  but  as  regards  north-western  Europe 
it  seems  of  late  years  to  have  bred  only  in  Holland,  and 
there  it  has  been  deprived  by  drainage  of  its  favourite 
resorts,  one  after  the  other,  so  that  it  must  shortly  become 
merely  a  stranger,  except  in  Spain  or  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  and  other  parts  of  south-eastern  Europe. 

The  Spoonbill  ranges  over  the  greater  ptrt  of  middle  and  soathem 
Asia,*  and  breeds  abundantly  in  India,  as  well  aa  on  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  seems  to  be  resident  tbrooghout 
Northern  Africa.  In  Soathem  Africa  its  place  is  taken  oy  an 
allied  species  with  red  legs,  P.  eriatata  or  tenuirostris,  which  also 
goes  to  Madagascar.    Australia  has  two  other  species,  P,  regia  or 


nulanorhynehua,  with  black  bill  and  feet,  and  P.jtavipes,  in  which 
those  parte  are  yellow.  The  yeiy  beautiful  and  wholly  diffe*ftr.l 
P.  ajaja  is  the  Soeeate  Spoonbill  of  America,  and  is  the  only  one 
found  on  that  continent,  the  tropical  or  Juzta-tropicsl  paits  of 
which  it  inhabits.     The  rich  pins,  deepening  ib  some  parte  into 


inu  oira ;  duc  au  ine  ocner  speaes  are  almost  wnoily  clothed  in 
pure  white,  though  the  English  naa,  when  adolt^  a  line  onff  pectonl 
hand,  and  the  spoon-shaped  expanse  of  ite  bill  is  yellow,  oontrast- 
ing  with  the  black  of  the  compressed  and  basal  portion.  Ite  legi 
are  also  black.  In  the  breeding  season,  a  pendent  toft  of  white 
plumes  further  omamente  the  head  of  both  sexes,  but  is  longest  in 
the  male.  The  young  of  the  year  have  the  primsiy  quills  diii- 
coloured. 

The  Spoonbills  form  a  natural  group,  PhUaleidm^  allied, 
as  before  stated  (Ibis,  vol  zii.  p.  606),  to  tiiie  lUdidm, 
and  somewhat  more  distantly  to  the  Storks  (see  Stork), 
—all  belonging  to  the  Pelargomorjphm  of  Prof.  Huxley. 
They  breed  in  societies,  not  only  of  their  own  kind,  bnt 
in  company  with  Herons,  either  on  trees  or  in  reed-bed^^ 
making  large  nests  in  which  are  commonly  laid  four  ^ga, 
— ^white,  speckled,  streaked,  or  blotched,  but  never  very 
closely,  with  light  red.  Such  breeding-stations  have  been 
several  times  described,  and  among  the  more  recent 
accounts  of  one  of  them  are  those  of  Messrs  Sdater  and 
W.  A.  Forbes  {Ibia,  1877,  p.  412^  and  Mr  Seebohm 
{Zodogiat,  1880,  p.  457),  while  a  view  of  another,  has 
been  attempted  by  Schlegel  {Vog,  JTederiand,  taf,  xviL). 
The  latest  systematic  revision  of  the  group  is  by  I>r 
Reichenow  (Joum,  fikr  Ornithologie,  1877,  pp.  156-159), 
but  his  views  have  not  been  wholly  accepted  in.  the 
present  article.  (A.  ir.) 


s  Omithologiste  hare  been  in  dohbt  as  to  the  ncognitiaii  of  two 
species  fh>m  Japan  described  by  Temminck  and  Schlegel  under  tiis 
names  of />.  mq/orandP.  minor,  Lataly  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  former  is  only  the  young  of  P.  Zraeorttfia,  and  the  latter  tfaa  jiac 
of  tiM  Australian  P.  f«^  ' 
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6F0&At)£S»  the  iskncbi  ^'aeattefed'*  (as  th6  name, 
from  onlJpciVy  "%o  BOW,"  imports)  about  the  Qreek  Archi- 
pelago^ aiedktingMuhed  on  we  one  hand  from  the  Qyeladefl^ 
idiidi  are  groaped  aroond  Deloe,  and  on  the  other  from 
the  iBlands  attached,  as  it  were,  to  the  mainland  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  distiKStion  is  not  in  either  case  a  veiy 
definite  one^  and  hence  both  ancient  and  modem  writers 
differ  as  to  the  list  of  the  Sporades.  Details  of  classifi- 
cation are  given  by  Bnrsian  {Ortechenland,  iL  348  9q.y 
The  Doric  Sporades — Melus  (HiLoe),^  Fhol^gandnis^ 
Sicinus^  Thkba,  Anaphe^  Astypalna,  and  Cob — ^were  by 
some  considered  a  southern  cluster  of  the  Qjclades.  In 
modem  times  the  name  Sporades  is  more  especially 
applied  to  two  groups — ^the  Northem  Sporades,  which  lie 
UOTth-east  of  Negropont  (Eulxna),  along  with  which  they 
constitute  a  nomu^chy  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  and  the 
Southem  Sporades,  lying  off  the  south-west  of  Ask  Minor, 
and  included  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  ''Islands  of 
the  White  Sea."  The  Northern,  which  have  altogether 
an  area  of  180  square  miles  and  a  pojpulation  of  13,394 

il879),  comprise  Sldatho^  Ehiliodromi  or  Ikos,  Skopelo^ 
^elagonisi,  Oiura,  Hpaii,  and  Skiro  (Sotsob),  with  their 
aoyacencies.  The  Southern  are  as  follows: — Icaria, 
Patmos.  Lerosi  Oalymno^  Astypaliea  (Stampalia),  Cos 

ganko),  Nisyios,  Tilos  or  Episcopi,  Sime^  Ehalki, 
oDn,  Crxts,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  isles. 
SPORTS^  Thx  Book  or,  or  more  properly  the  Diclasa- 
nox  or  Sfobt8»  was  issued  by  James  L  in  1617  on  the 
reoonmiendation  of  Thomas  Morton,  bishop  of  Chester, 
for  use  in  Lancashire^  where  the  king  on  his  return  from 
Scotland  found  a  conflict  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  amuse- 
ments between  the  Puritans  and  the  gentry,  many  of  whom 
were  Boman  Catholics.  Permission  was  given  for  dancings 
archery,  leaping^  vaulting;  and  other  harmleas  recreations, 
and  of  "having  of  May  games,  Whitsun  ales,  and  morris 
dances,  and  the  setting  up  of  May-poles  and  other  sports 
therewith  used,  so  as  we  same  may  be  had  in  due  and  con- 
venient time  without  impediment  or  neglect  of  divine 
seryice^  and  that  women  snail  have  leave  to  carry  rushes 
to  church  for  the  decorating  of  it"  On  the  other  hand, 
''bear  and  bull  baiting;  interludes,  and  (at  all  times  in 
the  mesne  sort  of  people-  by  law  prohibited)  bowling** 
were  not  to  be  permitted  on  Sunday  (WiUdns,  C<mcU%a^ 
iv.  483).  In  1618  James  transmitted  orders  to  the  clergy 
of  the  whole  of  England  to  read  the  declaration  from  l£e 
pulpit ;  but  so  strong  was  the  opposition  that  he  prudentiy 
withdrew  his  command  (Wilson,  in  Eennet^  iL  709;  Fuller, 
Charck  Hidory,  v.  462).  In  1633  Charles  L  not  only 
directed  the  republication  of  his  father's  declaration  (Rush- 
wortii,  iL  193)  but  insisted  upon  the  reading  of  it  by  the 
dergy.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  punished  for  refusing  to 
obey  tiie  i]\junction.  With  the  fall  of  Laud  all  attempt  to 
enforce  it  necessarily  came  to  an  end. 

SPOTSWOOD,  or  Spotiswood,  John  (1565-1639X 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  the  son  of  John  Spotswooo, 
minister  of  Calder  and  "  superintendent "  of  Lothian,  and 
was  bom  in  1565.  He  was  educated  at  Qlasgow,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  parish  of  Calder  when  but  eighteen 
*  years  of  age.  In  1601  he  attended  Ludowick,  duke  of 
Lennox,  as  his  chaplain,  in  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  returned  in  the  duke's  retinue  through  Eng- 
land. -  In  1603  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  the  see 
of  QUsgow,  but  his  consecration  (in  London)  did  not  take 
place  untn  October  1610.  In  1615  he  was  translated  as 
successor  of  Gladstanes  to  St  Andrews,  and  thus  became 
primate  and  metropolitan  of  Scotland.  In  this  capacity  he 
presided  in  several  assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

^  TIm  BamM  of  ihoM  BpondM  which  are  trwtod  ludir  separata 
l^Mdingi  ait  pdiktad  in  email  capitala. 


At  that  of  Perth,  in  1618,  over  which  he  presided,  he 
used  his  influence  to  obtain  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  Five 
Artidea.  He  continued  in  high  esteem  with  James  YL 
and  Charles  L,  who  was  crowned  by  him  in  1633  at 
Holyrood.  In  1635  Spotswood  was  advanced  to  the  chan- 
cellorship, but  the  increasing  strength  of  the.Covenanters 
compelled  his  resignation  in  1638.  He  was  deposed  and 
excommunicated  i^  the  Glasgow  assembly  in  that  year ; 
charges  affecting  his  moral  character  were  brought  against 
him,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  substantiate  these.  He 
died  in  London  on  26th  December  1639  and  was  Imried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  1620  he  pabliahed  Srfuta/io  LiUtti  d$  Ssgimhu  Seduim 
SeUieanm  aa  answer  to  a  tract  of  GbUderwood,  who  replied  in  the 
Findieim  snlgoined  to  his  AUar§  Damaaemum.  The  only  other 
writing  of  Spotswood  pabUshed  doringhis  lifetime  was  the  sermon 
he  preached  at  the  Perth  assembly.  His  most  considerable  work 
amwared  poathnmonaly— TAs  Sittory  of  tht  Church  and  StaU  qf 
JMiand,  Uginnimg  th§  ymr  ^  owr  Lord  £03  and  eaniinutd  to  ihe 
mid  i^tho  riSgn  ofJofmm  VL  i^ovor  hUotodmtmofyt  London,  1S55» 
'ixH  It  displays  considerable  reeearch  and  ssncity,  and  even  when 
dealing  with  oontemporary  eventa  fdves  a  bTonrable  impression, 
upon  ue  whole^  of  the  author's  canaoor  and  tmth.  An  appendix 
waa  afterwards  added  by  Thomas  Middleton. 

Spotswood  left  two  sons, — Sir  John  Spotswoode  of  Dairsie  in 
Fifey  where  the  archbishop  erected  a  ehnrch  and  bridge,  which  are 


still  extant^  and  Sir  Robert,  a  lawyer  of  great  learning  who  became 
president  of  the  Court  of  Seaion,  and  was  eoncated  in  1646  for 
taking  part  in  the  expedition  of  Montroee. 

SFOTTISWOODi;  Willzah  (1826-1883),  mathe- 
matician and  physicist^  was  bom  in  London,  11th  January 
1825.  His  father,  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  who  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  represented 
Colchester  in  parliament  for  some  years,  and  in  1831 
became  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  "Esyn  k  Spottiswoode, 
printers.  William  was  educated  at  Laleham,  Eton,  Harrow, 
and  Balliol  OoDege^  Oxford.  His  bent  for  science  showed 
itself  while  he  was  still  a  schoolboy,  and  indeed  his  re- 
moval from  Eton  to  Harrow  is  said  to  haye  been  occasioned 
by  an  accidental  explosion  which  occurred  whilst  he  was 
performing  an  experiment  for  his  own  amusement.  At 
Harrow  he  obtained  in  1842  a  Lyon  scholarship,  and  at 
Oxford  in  1845  a  firs^dass  in  mathematics,  in  1846  the 
junior  and  in  1847  the  senior  uniyersity  mathematical 
scholarship.  In  1846  Spottiswoode  left  Oxford  to  take 
his  f  ather^s  place  in  the  business,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
unta  his  death.  In  1847  he  issued  fiye  pamphlets  entitled 
MtdiiiatUmn  Antdptiem.  This  was  his  first  publication  of 
original  mathematical  work ;  and  from  this  time  scarcely 
a  year  passed  in  which  he  did  not  give  to  the  world  further 
mathematical  researches.  In  1856  Spottiswoode  travelled 
in  eastern  Russia,  and  in  1860  in  C^tia  and  Hungary; 
of  the  former  expedition  he  has  left  an  interesting  record 
entitled  A  Tamniasse  Jaumey  through  BatUm  JRuaia  in 
the  AiOunm  of  1866  (London,  1857).  In  1870  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society^ 
Li  1871  he  bc^n  to  turn  his  attention  to  experimental 
physics,  hii  earUer  researches  bearing  upon  the  polarisation 
of  light  and  his  later  work  upon  the  electricsd  discharge 
in  rarefied  gases.  ?e  wrote  a  popular  treatise  upon  the 
former  subject  for  the  ** Nature"  series  (1874).  In  1878 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  British  Association,  and  in 
the  same  year  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  fellow  since  1853.  He  died  of  fever  on  27th 
June  1883,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Aa  a  mathematician  he  occnpied  himself  with  many  branches 
of  his  &Toarite  science;  more  especially  with  higher  algebra,  in- 
cluding the  theory  of  determinants,  with  the  general  calcolns  of 
symbols,  and  with  the  application  of  analysii  to  geometry  and 
mechanics.  The  following  brief  review  of  his  mathematical  work 
is  quoted  from  the  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Froeeed' 
ingo^tho  Moyal  Soeidy  (toL  zzxria  p.  84) :— "The  intereeting 
series  oi  communications  on  the  contact  of  cures  and  surfaces 
which  are  contained  in  the  PhUotophieal  IVanMctMiu  of  1862  and 
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■abaeqnent  years  would  alone  account  for  the  liigh  rank  he  obtained 
as  a  mathematician.  .  .  .  The  mastery  which  he  had  obtained  over 
the  mathematical  symbols  was  so  complete  that  he  noTsr  shrank 
from  the  nae  of  expressions,  however  complicated — nay,  the  more 
complicated  they  wore  the  more  he  seemed  to  revel  in  them— pro- 
vided they  did  not  sin  against  the  ruling  spirit  of  all  his  work, — 
symmetry.  To  a  mind  imbued  with  the  love  of  mathematical 
symmetry  the  study  of  determinants  had  naturally  every  attraction, 
u  1851  Mr  Spottiswoode  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  an 
account  of  some  elementary  theorems  on  the  subject.  This  having 
fallen  out  of  print,  pcrmissian  was  sought  by  the  editor  of  Orelu 
to  reproduce  it  in  uio  pages  of  that  journal  Mr  Spottiswoode 
granted  the  request  and  undertook  to  revise  his  work.  The  sub- 
ject had,  however,  been  so  extensively  developed  in  the  interim 
that  it  proved  necossaiy  not  merely  to  revise  it  but  entirely  to  re- 
write the  work,  which  became  a  memoir  of  116  pages.  To  this, 
the  first  elementary  treatise  on  determinants,  much  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  subject  is  due.  The  effect  of  the  study  on 
Mr  Spottiswoode's  own  methods  was  most  pronounced ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  page  of  his  mathematical  writings  that  does  not  bristle 
with  determinants."  The  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  qf  SeUntiJie 
Fapen  (vols.  L-viii.)  shows  a  list  of  49  papers  by  Spottiswoode,  to 
which  must  be  added  about  66  more,  the  titles  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  printed  in  that  catalogue.  These  were  published  princi- 
pally in  tne  Philoaophieal  Transaelions,  Proceedings  of  Uu  Royal 
Society f  Quarterly  Journal  of  MathemaiicB,  Prooeedinga  <fihe  London 
Mathematical  Societyt  and  Orelle^  and  one  or  two  in  the  Contptea 
Sendus  of  the  Paris  Academy.  Another  Ust  of  his  papers,  arranged 
according  to  the  several  journals  in  which  they  originally  appeared, 
with  short  notes  upon  the  less  familiar  memoirs,  is  given  in  Nature, 
vol  zxvti.  p.  599. 

SPRAIN.     See  Sukokry,  p.  682,  infra. 

SPRAT,  a  marine  fish  {Clupea  aprathu),  named  "garvie'' 
in  Scotland,  one  of  the  smallest  species  of  the  genns 
Clupea  or  herrings,  rarely  exceeds  5  inches  in  length,  and 
occurs  in  large  shoab  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  ^so  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  on  the  coasts 
of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  where,  however,  it  seems  to 
be  less  abundant,  since  its  presence  at  the  antipodes 'lias 
been  discovered  only  recently,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  object  of  a  regular  fishery.  Sprats  are  very  often  con- 
founded with  young  herrings,  which  they  much  resemble, 
but  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
they  do  not  possess  any  teeth  on  the  palate  (vofn«r),  like 
herrings ;  their  gill-covers  are  smooth,  without  the  radiat- 
ing strias  which  are  found  in  the  shad  and  the  pilchard ;  the 
anal  fin  consists  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  rays,  and  the 
lateral  line  of  forty-seven  or  forty-eight  scales.  The  ven- 
tral fins  are  even  with  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin ;  and  the 
spine  consists  of  from  forty-seven  to  forty-nine  vertebrae. 
The  sprat  is  one  of  the  mora  important  food -fishes  on 
account  of  the  immense  numbers  which  are  caught  when 
the  shoals  approach  the  coasts.  They  are  somewhat  capri- 
cious, however,  as  regards  the  place  and  time  of  their 
appearance,  the  latter  falling  chiefly  in  the  first  half  of 
winter.  Tliey  are  caught  with  the  sein  or  ^ith  the  bag- 
net  in  the  tideway.  Large  quantities  are  consumed  fresh, 
but  many  are  pickled  or  smoked,  and  others  prepared  like 
anchovies.  Frequently  the  captures  are  so  large  that  the 
fish  can  be  used  as  manure  only. 

SPRE^klBERG,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  about  75  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Berlin,  partly  on  an  island  in  the  river  Spree  and 
partly  on  the  west  bank.  It  carries  on  considerable  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  and  has  greatly  advanced  in 
importance  and  population  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  In  1885  its  population  numbered  11,011. 
The  only  building  of  note  is  the  chAteau,  built  by  a  son  of 
Elector  John  George  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

SPRENGEL,  Kurt  (1766-1833),  German  botanist  and 
physician,  was  bom  on  3d  August  1766  at  Boldekow  in 
Pomerania.  His  father,  a  clergyman,  provided  him  with 
a  thorough  education  of  wide  scope;  and  the  boy  at  an 
early  age  db^tinguished  himself  as  a  linguist,  not  only  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  in  Arabic.  He  appeared  as  an 
f/.<thor  at  the  ago  of  fourteen,  publishing  a  small  work 


called  Anleitung  mr  Botanxk  fiir  FrauenttmnMr  in  17S0. 
In  1784  he  commenced  in  the  university  of  Halle  to  study 
theology  and  medicine,  but  soon  relinquished  the  former. 
He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1787.  In  1789  he  was  ap- 
pointed aii  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  in  his  alma 
mater ^  and  in  1795  was  promoted  to  an  ordinary  profes- 
sorship. He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  medical  work 
and  to  investigations  into  the  history  of  medicine;  and  he 
publishe4  several  very  valuable  works  in  this  department 
of  knowledge,  and  made  himself  well  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  medical  men  in  Germany.  He  held  a  foremost  rank 
in  medicine  and  in  botany  as  an  original  investigator,  and 
in  both  published  works  of  great  value,  besides  numer- 
ous articles  in  scientific  journals  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  learned  societies.  His  accomplishments  as  a  linguist 
probably,  in  part  at  least,  determined  him  in  the  choice  of 
the  department  to  which  he  most  fully  devoted  himself, 
and  in  which  he  stood  facUe  prineeps.  Among  the  more 
important  of  his  many  services  to  the  science  of  botany 
was  the  part  he  took  in  awakening  and  stimulating  micro- 
scopic investigation  into  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues  of  the 
higher  plants,  though  defective  microscopic  appliances 
rendered  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  himself  unreliable. 
He  also  made  many  improvements  in  the  details  of  both 
the  LinnsBan  and  the  "  natural "  systems  of  classification. 
His  life  p&Bsed  quietly  at  Halle  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
studies  deieir  to  him,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  him  by  over  seventy  learned  societi^  and 
also  by  monarchs.  In  1828  the  death  of  a  son,  professor 
of  surgery  at  Grelfswald,  was  felt  by  him  very  severely. 
He  experienced  several  apoplectic  seizures,  and  died  in 
one  on  15th  March  1833. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  his  works ; — Beitrdge 
zur  Oeeehiehle  d,  Puleet,  1787;  OaUne  Fieberlehre,  1788;  Apologie 
dee  EippokraUtt  1789 ;  Vertueh  einer  pragmatiachen  OeaehichU  der 
Armeikunde,  1792-99;  ffandbuch  der  PathoJogia,  1796-97;  In- 
etituiiones  Jlediceg,  1809-16  (in  6  vols.);  Oeachichte  der  Uedicin, 
completed  in  1820;  Antiquitaium  botanieorvm  epeeimen,  1798; 
Bistoria  rei  herbarim,  1807-8;  AvhUvitg  tntr  Kennlniae  der 
GevOehee,  1802-4,  and  sgain  1817-18;  Oexhiehte  der  Botanik,  1817- 
18;  Von  dem  Ban  und  4eT  Naiur  der  Oeu:&€hae,  1812;  Flora 
Balenaia,  1806-15,  and  in  1882;  Spines  umbelliferarum  minus 
eognitm,  1818 ;  Ketie  £ntdecknng  im  gan^en  Umfang  der  Pfanxen- 
kundOf  1820-22.  He  edited  an  edition  of  Linnnus's  Systema  veoda- 
htlium  in  1824  and  of  the  Genera  planfarum  in  18S0.  His  short 
papers  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted  ;  a  list  of  those  in  botanj, 
from  1798  onwards,  will  be  found  in  the  Boyal  Society's  Catalogs 
of  Seientifie  Papere. 

SPRINGBOK.     See  Antelope,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Illinois  and  the  county  seat  of  Sangamon  county,  185  miles 
south-west  of  Chicago  and  95  north-east  of  St  Louis, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  main  lines  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  and  the  Wabash,  St  Louis,  and  Pacific  Railways. 
It  is  situated  in  39*  48'  N.  lat.  and  89'  33'  W.  long.,  on  a 
plateau  4  miles  south  of  the  Sangamon  river.  The  State 
capitol  (1868-1886)  is  constructed  of  Joliet  marble  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  porticos  of  granite ;  it  is  385 
feet  long  and  296  wide,  and  has  a  central  dome  surmounted 
by  a  lantern  with  a  ball  on  the  pinnacle  (360  feet).  It 
contains  a  general  library,  a  law  library,  geological  and 
agricultural  museums,  and  a  memorial  haU  of  the  Civil 
War,  as  well  as  the  usual  Government  offices.  Other 
buildings  of  note  are  the  United  States  executive  mansion, 
custom-house  and  post-office  (1866-68),  and  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Lincoln.  In  Oak  Ridge  cemetery, 
adjacent  to  the  city,  is  the  Lincoln  monument  (1874), 
beneath  which  that  president  was  buried.  The  monument, 
designed  by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  consists  of  a  granite  obelisk, 
reaching  a  height  of  98|  feet  from  the  centre  of  a  spacious 
basement  (119}  feet  long  and  72}  wide),  which  contiuns  a 
catacomb  and  a  memorial  hall, — the  latter  a  museum  of 
Lincolniana.    A  bronxe  statue  of  Linoohi  and  four  groups 
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of  fignres  in  bronce,  Bjrmbolizing  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  Statesi  are  arrani^d  zoond  the  foot  of  the  obelisk. 
Hie  town  has  a  publio  library,  two  hospitals,  two  orphan* 
ageo^  and  various  other  charitable  institutions.  Eztensiye 
deposits  of  bituminous  coal  occur  in  and  near  Springfield, 
which  is  the  seat  of  extensive  iron-rollinfl:  mills,  watch 
factories,  railway  machine  shops,  plough  works,  and  wool- 
len, paper,  and  flour  mills.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
six  of  the  principal  live-stock  associations  of  the  country. 
The  population  was  4533  in  1850,  9820  in  1860,  17,364 
in  1870,  19,743  (1328  coloured)  in  1880,  and  in  1887  it 
T?es  estimated  at  25,000. 

Laid  out  In  1822,  Sprinfffleld  was  Mleeted  as  State  capital  in  1887, 
and  was  inado  a  city  in  1840. 

SPRINQFIELD,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  oounty 
Beat  of  Hampden  oounty,  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  bank 
of  Connecticut  river,  opposite  West  Springfield,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  road  and  railway  bridges.  By 
rail  it  ia  98  miles  west  by  south  of  Boston  on  the  route  to 
Albany,  and  it  forms  a  very  important  railway  junction. 
The  western  part  of  Springfield  is  built  on  low  and  level 
ground,  the  eastern  on  the  ascent  from  the  river  valley. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  shaded  with  elm  and  maple. 
A  United  States  arsenal  (founded  1777)  and  armoury 
(1794)^  employing  some  460  hands,  is  the  largest  in  the 
repubUc.  The  Springfield  breech-loading  rifle  of  45  calibre 
has  been  the  regulation  pattern  in  the  United  States  army 
since  1873.  A  pistol-factory,  car-works,  manufactories  of 
cotton  and  silk  goods,  buttons,  needles,  envelopes,  paper, 
watches,  skates,  and  brass-work  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  industrial  establishments.  The  city  hall  (1855),  a 
Romanesque  building  with  an  audience -room  capable  of 
holding  2700  persons;  the  city  free  library  (1871),  a 
Qothic  building  of  brick,  which  contains  56,000  volumes 
and  a  museum;  the  granite  coart- house;  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathednU  of  St  Michael ;  Christ  Church,  Epis- 
copal ;  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  a  fine  Qothic  structure 
in  brown  stone;  the  South  Congregational  church;  the 
office  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  a  massive  granite 
block;  and  the  high  school  are  among  the  chief  architectural 
*  features  of  the  city.  Races  are  held  in  Hampden  Park 
by  the  riverside.  The  population  was  15,199  in  1860, 
26,703  in  1870,  33,340  in  1880  (775  coloured),  and 
37,577  in  1885. 

Springfield  was  settlad  in  1836  by  WiUiam  Pyncbon  and  emi- 
grants  from  Bozbory, — ths  determination  of  the  founder  being  to 
Omit  the  "town"  to  forty  or  at  most  fifty  famillea.  The  name 
was  at  first  Agawam  ;  bat  the  present  designation  was  adopted  in 
1641  in  memory  of  Springfield  (Eaeex),  fynchon's  residence  in 
his  native  oonntry,  England,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  return  in 
1662  to  eacape  the  dencal  persecution  called  forth  by  his  book  on 
the  Mn-Uoriout  Priee  of  Christ's  Bedsmpiion.  The  town  was  burned 
by  the  Indiana  in  1075  ;  and  in  1787  the  arsenal  was  attacked  by 
SnayB*s  rebeU  The  opening  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
in  1839  was  the  beffinning  of  rapid  development,  and  the  town  was 
2aade  a  eity  in  1852.  The  manufaotnre  of  firearms  carried  on  here 
doriug  the  Oivil  War,  1861-65,  gave  the  city  a  great  impulaa. 

SPRINOFIELD,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  county 
seat  of  Qreene  county,  l^ssouri,  occupies  a  pleasant  and 
}iealthy  site  on  the  Ozark  Hills,  238.  miles  by  rail  south- 
west of  St  Louis  by  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road, which  here  joins  with  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott,  and 
Gulf  Railroad.  Springfield  is  the  chief  commercial  centre 
of  south-west  Missouri,  one  of  the  great  lead  and  zinc 
mining  districts  of  the  States.  It  contains  a  number  of 
factories  (cotton,  wool,  waggons,  furniture,  tobacco^  &c\ 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  court-house  and  of  Drury  College  (1873), 
which  provides  scientific  and  classical  training  and  has  a 
musical  conservatory  attached.  The  population  was  5 555  in 
1870,  6522  in  1880,  and  in  1886  was  estimated  at  18,000. 
Originally  an  Indian  trading  poet  and  frontier  village.  Springfield 
was  ineorporated  in  1830  and  becnn  to  be  a  prosperous  place  at  the 
doae  of  the  Civil  War,  during  which  it  had  Mvend  times  changed 
lumds  and  been  the  scene  of  hostilities. 


SPRINOFIELD,  a  city  of  the  TTnifced  States,  <ocanty 
seat  of  Clarke  county,  Ohio,  lies  at  the  confiuence  oi  Mad 
river  and  Lagonda  Creek  ^sub- tributaries  of  the  Ohie 
throng  the  Miami),  84  muse  north-east  of  Cincinnati 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  fertile 
and  populous  district  in  which  it  is  pleasantly  situated, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  very  large  manufactory  of  agricultural 
machinery,  which  turns  out  75,000  reapers  and  mowers 
per  annum,  besides  grain-drills,  steam-engines,  cider-mills, 
and  a  great  variety  of  articles.  In  1870  the  population  of 
the  city  was  12,652,  in  1880  20,730  (township,  24,455^ 
and  33,484  in  1886.  Among  the  public  institutions  are 
Wittenberg  College  (Lutheran),  founded  in  1845,  and  a 
small  pubHo  library. 

SPRIKOa  See  OxoLoor,  voL  x.  pp.  223,  269  sg., 
and  MtKXBAL  Waters. 

SPRUCK     See  Fffi,  vol  tt.  p.  222. 

SFURZHEIM,  Kaspab,  phrenologist^  waa  bofu  at 
Longwlch  near  Treves  on  3let  December  1776,  and  died 
at  Bciston,  United  States,  on  iOth  November  1832.  See 
Phrenoloot. 

SQITARINO  ^or  QxrADRATUBx)  OF  THE  CiaCLE  is 
the  problem  of  nnding  a  square  equal  in  area  to  a  given 
circK  Like  all  problems^  it  may  be  increMed  in  difiieolty 
by  t'le  imposition  of  restrictions ;  consequently  under  the 
designation  there  may  be  embraced  quite  a  variety  of 
geometrical  problems.  It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that, 
when  the  "  squaring  "  of  the  circle  is  especially  spoken  of, 
it  is  almost  always  tacitly  assumed  that  the  restrictions 
are  those  of  the  Euclidean  geometry. 

Since  the  area  of  a  circle  equals  that  of  the  rectilineal 
triangle  whose  base  has  the  same  length  as  the  circum- 
fetence  and  whose  altitude  equals  the  radius  (Archimedes, 
Ki&kXov  fierfnj<rt%f  prop.  1),  it  follows  that,  if  a  straight 
line  could  be  drawn  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference^ 
the  required  square  could  be  found  by  an  ordinary  Euclid- 
ean construction ;  also,  it  is  evident  that,  conversely,  if  a 
square  equal  in  area  to  the  circle  could  be  obtained,  it 
would  be  possible  to  draw  a  straight  line  equal  to  the 
circumference.  Rectification  and  quadrature  <3f  the  drele 
have  thus  been,  since  the  time  of  Archimedes  at  leasts 
practically  identical  problems.  Again,  since  the  circum- 
ferences of  dreles  are  proportional  to  their  diameters — a 
ptvposition  assumed  to  be  true  from  the  dawn  almost  of 
practical  geometry — the  rectification  of  the  circle  is  seen 
to  be  tnmsformable  into  finding  the  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  diameter.  This  correlative  numereaT 
problem  and  the  two  purely  geometrical  problems  are 
inseparably  connected  historicaUy. 

Probably  the  earliest  value  for  the  ratio  was  3.  It  was 
80  among  the  Jews  (1  Kings  viL  23,  26),  the  Babylonians 
(Oppert,  Joum.  Asiaitqtu,  August  1872,  October  1874), 
the  Chinese  (Biot,  Joum,  Asiaiique,  June  1841),  and 
probably  aLra  the  Greeks.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
as  would  appear  from  a  calculation  in  the  Rhind  papyrus, 
the  number  (J)*,  t.e,,  3*16...,  was  at  one  time  in  use.* 
The  first  attempts  to  solve  the  purely  geometrical  problem 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  Greeks  (Anazagoras, 
Ac.),*  one  of  whom,  Hippocrates,^  doubtless  raised  hopes 
of  a  solution  by  his  quadrature  of  the  so-called  meniaeoi. 
As  for  Euclid,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  facts  that  the 
original  author  of  prop.  8  of  book  iv.  had  strict  proof  of 
the  ratio  being  <4,  and  the  author  of  prop.  15  of  the 
ratio  being  >  3,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  importance 


^  Eiaenlohr,  Sin  math.  Sandinteh  0.  aUm  AefffpUr,  eftera  «. 
erUdrt,  Leipde,  1877 ;  Bodet,  BulL  ds  la  JSoc  Maih,  ds  Fnme$t  ▼! 
pp.  189-149. 

•  Hankel.  £vr  Omh.  dL  2iaih,  i»  AUsrihim,  frc,  chap.  ▼.,  Leipaic, 
1874 ;  Cantor,  VorUsungsn  9ber  Q  ^h.  d.  Math,,  L,  Leipaic  1880; 
Tannery,  Min,  ds  la  Soe,,  kc,  d  Bordsaum ;  Allmaa,  in  Ssnmihma, 

•  Tannery,  BuO.  dst  go.  Math^  [2^  z.  pp.  218.220. 
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of  book  X.  on  fecommensurables  and  props.  2  and  16  of 
book  ziiy  vis.,  tliat  '^circlM  are  to  one  another  aa  the 
squares  on  their  diameters''  and  that  "in  the  greater 
of  two  concentric  circles  a  regular  2ii-gon  can  be  inscribed 
which  shall  not  meet  the  circumference  of  the  less,"  how- 
ever nearly  equal  the  circles  may  be.  With  Archimedes 
(287-212  B.C.)  a  notable  advance  was  made.  Taking 
the  circumference  as  intermediate  between  the  perimeters 
of  the  inscribed  and  the  circumscribed  regular  n-gons,  hd 
showed  that,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  given  and  the 
perimeter  of  some  particular  circumscribed  regular  polygon 
obtainable,  the  perimeter  of  the  circumscribed  regular 
polygon  of  double  the  number  of  sides  could  be  calculated ; 
that  the  like  was  true  of  the  inscribed  polygons;  and  that 
consequently  a  means  was  thus  afforded  of  approximating 
to  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  started  with  a  semi-side  A£  of  a  circumscribed  regular 
hexagon  meeting  the  circle  in  B  (see  fig.  1),  joined  A 
and  B  with  O  the  centre,  bisected  the  ^AOB  by  OD,  so 
tjhat  BD  became  the  semi-side  of  a  circumscribed  regular 
12-gon;  then  as  AB :  BO  :  OA  : :  1  :  V3  : 2  he  sought  an 
approximation  to  V3  and  found  that  AB :  BO  >  153  :  265. 
Next  he  applied  his  theorem^  BO  +  OA :  AB  : :  OB  :  BD 
to  calculate  BD{  from  this  in  turn  he  cal- 
culated the  semi-eides  of  the  circumscribed 
regolar  24-gon,  48-gon,  and  96-gon,  and  o| 
00  finally  established  for  the  circumscribed 
regular  96-gon  that  perimeter  :  diameter         Fig  1. 

<  3f :  1.  £i  a  quite  analogous  manner  he  proved  for  the 
inscribed  regular  96-gon  that  perimeter :  diameter  >  3-i| :  1. 
The  conclusion  from  these  therefore  was  that  the  ratio  of  cir- 
cumference to  diameter  is  <  3|  and  > 3ff .  This  is  a  most 
notable  piece  of  work ;  the  immature  condition  of  arith- 
metic at  the  time  was  the  only  real  obstacle  preventing  the 
evaluation  of  the  ratio  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  whatever.^ 

No  advance  of  "any  importance  was  made  upon  the 
achievement  of  Archimedes  until  after  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing. His  immediate  successors  may  have  used  his  method 
to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  but  there  is  very 
little  evidenoe  pointing  in  this  direction.  Ptolemy  (fl.  127- 
151X  in  the  Oreai  SyntasU^  gives  3141552  as  the  ratio^; 
and  the  Hindus  (e.  500  ▲.D.X  who  were  very  probably 
indebted  to  the  Greeka,  used  62832/20000,  that  is,  the  now 
familiar  3*1416.*  It  was  not  until  the  15th  century  that 
attention  in  Europe  b^gan  to  be  once  more  directed  to  the 
subject)  and  after  the  resuscitation  a  considerable  length  of 
time  elapsed  before  any  progress  was  made.  The  first 
advance  in  accuracy  was  due  to  a  certain  Adrian,  son  of 
Anthony,  a  native  of  Mets  (1527),  and  father  of  the  better- 
known  Adrian  Metius  of  Alkmaar.  In  refutation  of 
Duchesne  (Van  der  Eycke)  he  showed  that  the  ratio  was 

<  5^^  and  >  3^'^,  and  thence  made  the  exceedingly  lucky 
step  of  taking  a  mean  between  the  two  by  the  quite  uxgusti- 
fiable  process  of  halving  the  sum  of  the  two  numerators  for 
a  new  numerator  and  halving  the  sum  of  the  two  denomi- 
nators for  a  new  denominator,  thus  arriving  at  the  now 
well-known  approximation  ^yti  ^  ffi)  whic£,  being  equal 
to  3*1415929 . . .,  is  correct  to  the  sixth  fractional  plaoei* 
The  next  to  advance  the  calculation  was  Yi^te  (De  Viette, 
Vieta),  the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  age.  By  finding 
the  perimeter  of  the  inscribed  and  that  of  the  circumscribed 
regular  polygon  of  393216  (♦'.g.,  6  x  2}^)  sides,  he  proved 

^  la  niodttm  trigonomdarical  notation,  l+8«ctf!tuitf::l:tui|tf. 

*  Ttanory,  "  Snr  1*  merara  dn  oerdo  d'ArcUmide,"  in  I/Im.  .  .  . 
Bord»omxt  [U  !▼•  PP*  81S-889 ;  Jivo^^  Ikt  Arckmtie§  Kmsmsmmg, 
CoVleati,  1874. 

*  De  Moma,  in  Pmmty  O^op;  xlz.  p.  186. 

*  Kan,  XryaMo/tCyam,  Leydan,  1874,  trant.  by  Sodet,  Pwia,  1879. 

*  Da  Moisan,  art.  "Qnadimtnra  of  the  Ciicle,"  in  Engluh  C^dop.  : 
CHaitbar,  Mm,  qfMaih.,  iL  pp.  119-128,  iii.  pp.  27-48 ;  De  Haan, 
jrieitv  JMU^9,  Witt,  I  pp.  70-88,  208-211. 


that  the  ratio  was  >  3*1415926535  and  <  3*1415926537, 
so  that  its  value  became  known  (in  1579)  correctly  to  10 
fractional  places.  The  theorem  for  angle-bisection  which 
Yi^te  used  was  not  that  of  Archimedes,  but  that  which 
would  now  appear  in  the  form  1  -cos  ^- 2  sin' ^6,  With 
Vi^te,  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  arithmetic,  the  style 
of  treatment  becomes  more  strictly  trigonometrical ;  in- 
deed, the  Uhiveraales  Inspeeiiones,  in  which  the  calculation 
occurs,  would  now  be  called  plane  and  spherical  trigono- 
meti7,  and  the  accompanying  Canon  MatkemeUtcus,  a  table 
of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants.^  Further,  in  comparing 
the  labours  of  Archimedes  and  Yi^te,  the  effect  of  increased 
power  of  symbolical  expression  is  very  noticeable.  Archi- 
medes's  process  of  unendmg  cycles  of  arithmetical  opera- 
tions could  at  best  have  been. expressed  in  his  time  by  a 
"rule"  in  words;  in  the  16th  century  it  could  be  condensed 
into  a  "  formula."  Accordingly,  we  find  in  Yi^te  a  formula 
for  the  ratio  of  diameter  to  circumference,  viz.,  the  intermi- 
nate  product^ — 

From  this  point  onwards,  therefore,  no  knowledge  whaV 
ever  of  geometry  was  necessary  in  any  one  who  aspired  to 
determine  the  ratio  to  siny  required  degree  of  accuracy : 
the  mere  arithmetician's  art  and  length  of  days  were  the 
only  requisites.  Thus  in  connexion  with  the  subject  a 
genus  of  workers  became  possible  who  ^nay  be  styled 
"ir-computers," — a  name  which,  if  it  connotes  anything 
uncomplimentary,  does  so  because  of  the  almost  entirely 
fruitless  character  of  their  labours.  Passing  over  Adriaan 
van  Roomen  (Adrianus  Romanus)  of  Louvain,  who  pub- 
lished the  value  of  the  ratio  correct  to  15  places  in  his 
Idea  Mathematiea  (1593),^  we  come  to  the  notable  com- 
puter Ludolph  van  Ceulen  (d.  1610^,  a  native  of  Germany, 
long  resident  in  Holland.  His  book,  Van  den  Circkel 
(Delf,  1596),  gave  the  ratio  correct  to  20  places,  but  be 
continued  his  calculations  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  his  best 
result  was  published  on  his  tombstone  in  St  Peter's  church, 
Leyden.  The  inscription,  which  is  not  known  to  be  now 
in  existence,*  is  in  part  as  follows : — 

.  .  .  Qui  in  vita  sua  mnlto  labore  circnmfeRntiAe  drcidi  prozi-   ^ 
mam  rationem  ad  diametnun  invenit  aequentam — 
^uando  diameter  est  1 
turn  circnli  drcamferentia  pins  est 
n«.m  814159285858979323848284388827950288 
^^"^  100000000000000000000000000000000000 

et  minus 
nn.n>  814159285858979823848284388827950289 
^™™  100000000000000000000000000000000000 . . . 
This  gives  the  ratio  correct  to  35  places.    Yan  Ceulen's 
process  was  essentially  identical  witii  that  of  Vi^te.    Its 
numerous  root  extractions  amply  justify  a  stronger  expres- 
sion than  "multo  labore,"  especially  in  an  epitaph.    In 
Germany  the  '*  Ludolphiache  Zahl"  is  still  a  common 
name  for  the  ratio.^* 

Up  to  this  point  the  credit  of  most  that  had  been  done 
may  be  set  down  to  Archi- 
medes.  A  new  departure,  i 
however,  was   made    by| 
Willebrord  Snell  of  Ley- 
den in  his   Cyclometria,* 
published  in  1621.     His  Fig.  2. 

achievement  was  a  closely  approximate  geometrical  solu- 


•  Vieta,  Opera  Math,,  Leyden,  1848;  Marie,  HiU.  dee  SdeneetMatJL, 
iii  p.  27  a^.,  ParU,  1884. 

7  Klflgel,  Math,  WGrlerh.,  iL  pp.  808,  807. 

"  KJtstner,  Oeech,  d.  Math.,  I,  Gottingen,  1798-1800. 

*  Bat  see  Xm  J)ilice»  de  Leide,  Leyden,  1712 :  or  De  Haan,  Mai. 
0/Math.,  iii  pp.  24-28. 

^  For  minute  and  lengthy  details  regarding  the  qnadzmtors  of  the 
circle  in  the  Low  Conntries,  see  De  Haan,  **  Bouwstoffen  voor  de  «wScUe- 
denis,  ac,"  in  Verd.  en  MededeeL  der  K.  Ahtd.  van  Wetenaeh.,  isL,  x., 
xi,  zii,  Amsterdam ;  also  his  **  Notice  snr  qnelqnes  qnadrstenrs,  kc,'* 
in  BulL  di  BMiegr,  e  di  Storia  deUe  Sd.  MaL  s  JPYt. ,  vii.  i^.  99  - 1  ^  i. 
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Fig.  4. 


tion  of  ibe  problem  of  rectilication  (see  fig.  2).  ACB 
being  a  semicircle  irhoee  centre  is  O,  and  AO  the  arc  to 
be  rectified,  be  produced  AB  to  D,  nuiking  BD  equal  to 
the  radios,  joined  DC,  and  proc(aced  it  to  meet  the  tangent 
at  A  in  E:  and  then  his  assertion  (not  established  by  him) 
was  that  AE  was  nearly  equal  to  the  arc  AC  the  error 
being  in  defect.  For  the  purposes  of  the  calculator  a 
solution  erring  in  excess  was  also  required,  and  this 
Snell  gave  by  slightly  varying  the  former  construction. 
Instead  of  producing  AB  ~ 

(see  &g,  3)  so  that  BD  c^ 
was  equal  to  r,  he  pro- 
duced it  only  so  far  ^^  ^ 
when  the  extremity  D'  was  ^ 
joined  with  C,  the  part  of  '^  ^• 

D'O  outside  the  circle  was  equal  to  r ;  in  other  words,  by 
a  non-Euclidean  construction  he  trisected  the  angle  AOO, 
for  it  is  readily  seen  that,  since  TD' -  FO  -  OC,  the  angle 
FOB->}AOC.^  This  couplet  of  constructions  is  as  im- 
portant from  the  calculator's  point  of  view  as  it  la  interest- 
ing geometrically.  To  compare  it  on  this 
score  with  the  fundamental  proposition  of 
Archimedes,  the  hitter  must  be  put  into 
a  form  similar  to  Snell's.  AMC  being  an 
are  of  a  circle  (see  fig.  4)  whose  centre  ia 
0,  AC  its  chord,  and  HK  the  tangent 
drawn  at  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  and 
bounded  by  OA,  OQ  produced,  then,  according  to  Archi- 
medes, AMC<HK  but  >AC.  In  modem  trigonometrical 
notation  the  propositions  to  be  compared atand  as  follows: — 
2tBJi\$>$>2A:i\$  (AroUm«des); 
t«ii^+2smi^>«>^^^  (Snail). 

It  is  readilj  shown  that  the  latter  gives  the  beet  approxi- 
mation to  6 ;  but,  while  the  former  requires  for  its  applica- 
tion a  knowledge  of  the  trigonometriod  ratios  of  only  one 
angle  (in  other  words,  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  only  one 
rij^t-angled  triangle),  the  latter  requires  the  same  for  two 
angles,  9  and  ^6.  Qrienberger,  using  Snell's  method,  calr 
culated  the  ratio  correct  to  39  fractional  places.'  Huy- 
gens,  in  his  De  Circuit  MagniiudxM  InverUa,  1654,  proved 
the  propositions  of  Snell,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  number 
of  other  interesting  theorems,  for  examole,  two  inequalities 
which  may  be  written  as  follows  ' — 

chd^+^^^^~.J(chd^-8in^>^>chd^+i(chd^-8in«). 

As  might  be  expected,  a  fresh  view  of  the  matter  was 
taken  by  Descartes.  The  problem  he  set  himself  was  the 
exact  converse  of  that  of  Archimedes.  A  given  straight 
line  being   viewed    as    equal  in  / 

length  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  he  sought  to  find  the  dia- 
meter of  the  circle.  His  con- 
ttruction  is  as  follows  -(see  fig.  5). 
Take  AB  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  given  line ;  on  AB  describe  a 
square  ABCD;  join  AC;  in  AC 
produced  find,  by  a  known  process, 
a  point  Ci  such  that,  when  C^B^ 
is  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB  pro- 
duced and  C,D.  perpendicular  to  BC  produced,  the  rect- 
angle BCj  will  be  equal  to  JABCD ;  by  the  same  process 
find  a  point  Cj  such  that  the  rectangle  B^C^  will  be  equal  to 
^BC^;  and  so  on  ocf  infinilum.    The  diameter  sought  is  the 


r 

m      at 


Fig.  6. 


^  It  is  thus  maniffltt  that  hj  his  fint  ooDfltrnctkm  Snail  gave  an 
■pproxiinate  sohitian  of  two  great  proUema  ot  antiquity. 

'  JBsmenia  Trigonoatttrioa,  Borne,  1080 ;  Glaiahar,  MeB9Mffer  i^ 
ifoO.,  liL'p.  86  «9. 

'  See  Kiaaaling's  edition  of  the  D0  CVr«.  Jfa^w.  /ii«i,  Flan8lmrg^l869 ; 
or  Pbie's  traet  on  MpSMfr^MJ  Jf «<»mX» </ iliynub  foMa  VfSmmtfT^ 
'     •    ,1877. 


straight  line  from  A  to  the  limiting  position  of  the  series 
of  B's,  say  the  straight  line  ABoo.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  process  of  Archimedes,  we  may  direct  our  attention 
cither  to  the  infinite  series  of  geometrical  operationj  or 
to  the  corresponding  infinite  series  of  arithmetical  opera- 
tions. Denoting  the  number  of  units  in  AB  by  ^  we 
can  express  BB^  B^B,, ...  in  terms  of  \cy  and  the  identity 
AB«o  —  AB  +  Bbj  -H  BjBj  +  . . .  gives  us  at  once  an  expres- 
sion for  the  diameter  in  terms  of  the  circumference  by. 
means  of  an  infinite  series.*  The  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  construction  b  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  following 
theorem,  which  serves  likewise  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
subject : — AB  being  any  straight  line  whatever,  and  the 
above  construction  being  made,  then  AB  is  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  circumscribed  by  the  square  ABCD  (self-evi- 
dent), ABj  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  circumscribed  by 
the  regular  8-gon  having  the  same  perimeter  as  the  square,. 
AB)  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  circumscribed  by  the 
regular  16-gon  having  the  same  perimeter  as  the  square, 
and  so  on.  Essentially,  therefore,  Descartes's  process  is 
that  known  later  as  the  process  of  itopefimderty  and  often 
attributed  wholly  to  Schwab.* 

In  1655  appeared  the  Arithmetiea  InfiwUorum  of  WaUis,. 
where  numerouH  problems  of  quadrature  are  dealt  with,, 
the  curves  being  now  represented  fai  Cartesian  coordinates,, 
and  algebra  playing  an  important  part.  In  a  very  curious 
manner,  by  viewing  the  circle  y  -  (1  -  ^^  as  a  member 
of  the  series  of  curves  y-(l  -**)S  y-(l  -**)'»  &c.,  he 
was  led  to  the  proposition  that  four  times  the  reciprocal  of 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  is  equal  to 

8.8.8.8.7.7.9... 

3.4.4.8.8.8.8...' 
and,  the  result  having  been  communicated  to  Lord  Broun- 
ker,  the  latter  discovered  the  equally  curious  equivalent 
expression  il^'  «• 

The  work  of  Wallis  had  evidently  an  important  influence 
on  the  next  notable  personality  in  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject, James  Qregory,  who  lived  during  the  period  when 
the  higher  algebraic  analysis  was  coming  into  power,  and 
whose  genius  helped  materially  to  develop  it.  He  had, 
however,  in  a  certain  sense  one  eye  fixed  on  the  past  and 
the  other  towards  the  future.  His  first  contribution^  was 
a  variation  of  the  method  of  Archimedes.  The  latter,  as 
we  know,  calculated  the  perimeters  of  successive  polygons^ 
passing  from  one  polygon  to  another  of  double  the  number 
of  sides;  in  a  similar  manner  Qregory  calculated  the  areas. 
The  general  theorems  which  enabled  him  to  do  thia^  after 
a  start  had  been  made,  are 


-^•»=NAi^  (SneU's  Cyclom,\ 


A\. 


a— a-  or  ji\V 


(Gregory), 


where  i4«,  A\  are  the  areas  of  the  inscribed  and  the  circum- 
scribed regular  n-gons  respectively.  He  also  gave  approxi- 
mate rectmcations  of  circular  arcs  after  the  manner  of  Huy- 
gens;  and,  what  is  very  notable,  he  made  an  ingenious 
and,  according  to  Montucla,  successful  attempt  to  show  that 
quadrature  of  the  circle  by  a  Euclidean  construction  was 
impossible.^  Besides  all  this,  however,  and  far  beyond  it 
in  importance,  was  his  use  of  infinite  series.  This  merit 
he  shares  with  his  contemporaries  Mercator,  Kewton,  and 
Leibniti^  and  the  exact  dates  of  discovery  are  a  little  un- 
certain.   As  far  as  the  circle-squaring  functions  are  con- 

*  See  Baler,  **  Aimotationea  in  Locun  qneadam  Carteal^"  in  Ntm, 
Qmm,  Aoad.  Peirop.t  viii 

'  Oergonne,  AnnaUs  de  Math,,  vL 

*  See  Vera  CSreuli  4l  Hyp&rMm  i^uainUimra,  Padua,  1887;  and  the 
Appmdieula  to  the  aama  in  his  B»trcUationt$  ^homttricm,  l40Ddon,1888L. 

^i'anny  Cfyek]^,  six.  y,  187. 
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cerned,  it  would  seem  that  Gregory  was  the  first  (in  1670) 
to  make  known  the  series  for  the  arc  in  terms  of  the 
tangent,  the  series  for  the  tangent  in  terms  of  the  arc, 
and  the  secant  in  terms  of  the  arc ;  and  in  1669  Newton 
showed  to  Barrow  a  little  treatise  in  manuscript  containing 
the  series  for  the  arc  in  terms  of  the  sine,  for  the  sine  in 
terms  of  the  arc,  and  for.  the  cosine  in  terms  of  the  arc. 
These  discoveries  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mathe- 
.  matics  generally,  and  had,  of  course,  a  marked  influence  on 
after  investigations  regarding  circle -quadrature.  Even 
among  the  mere  computers  the  series 

tf =tan  tf-i  tan»  tf +  i  tan»  «-. . . , 
specially  known  as  Gregory's  series,  has  ever  since  been  a 
necessity  of  their  calling. 

The  calculator's  work  having  now  become  easier  and 
more  mechanical,  calculation  went  on  apace.  In  1699 
Abraham  Sharp,  on  the  suggestion  of  Halley,  took  Gregory's 
aeries,  and,  putting  tan  ^  » |  v/3,  found  the  ratio  equal  to 

from  which  he  calculated  it  correct  to  71  fractional  places.^ 
About  the  same  time  Machin  calculated  it  correct  to  100^ 
places,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  gave  for  the 
ratio  the  rapidly  converging  expression, 

which  long  remained  without  explanation.^  Fautet  de 
Lagny,  still  using  tan  30*,  advanced  to  the  127th  place.' 
Elder  took  up  the  subject  several  times  during  his  life, 
effecting  mainly  improvements  in  the  theory  of  the  various 
series.^  With  him,  apparently,  began  the  usage  of  denot- 
ing by  IT  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.^ 
The  most  important  publication,  however,  on  the  subject 
in  the  18th  century  was  a  paper  by  Lambert,*  read  before 
the  Berlin  Academy  in  1761,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
the  irrationality  of  v.  The  general  test  of  irrationaUty 
which  he  established  is  that,  if 


% 


be  an  interminate  continued  fraction,  o^,  o^ . . .,  6^,  &, . . . 

be  integers,  p-,  ^, . . .  be  proper  fractions,  and  the  value  of 

every  one  of  the  mterminate  continued  fractions  P 

Oo  ^1  ±  •  •  •> 

p        , . . .  be  <  1,   then  the  given  continued  fraction 

represents  an  irrational  quantity.     If  this  be  applied  to 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  identity 


tan: 


8a- 


Sa- 


lt follows  that  the  tangent  of  every  arc  commensurable 
with  the  radius  Lb  irrational,  so  that,  as  a  particular  case, 
an  arc  of  45*,  having  its  tangent  rational,  must  be  incom- 
mensurable with  the  radius;  that  is  to  say,  ^  is  an  incom- 
mensurable number.^  This  incontestable  result  had  no 
effect,  apparently,  in  repressing  the  ir-computers.     Vega 

^  See  Sherwin's  Math.  Tables,  London,  1705,  p.  69. 

■  See  W.  Jones,  SynopsU  Palmariorwn  AfatheseoSf  London,  1706 ; 
Maaeres,  Seriptores  Lcfforithmiei,  London,  1791-96,  toL  iii.  pp.  159  »q. ; 
Hntton,  Trmrts,  voL  L  p.  266. 

*  See  ffi$L  de  VAead.,  Pari*,  1719 ;  7  appean  instead  of  8  in  the 
118th  place. 

*  Comment  AeacL  Petrcp.,  iz.,  zL ;  Nov,  Cotnm.  Ac  Pet.,  zvi. ; 
Jfova  Acta  Aead.  Pet,,  id. 

*  IfUrod.  in  Analfsin  Infin,,  Lansanne,  1748,  chap.  viil. 

*  Mim,  sw  quelqueeproptiitit  remarguaUee  dee  quatUiUe  trcmteend- 
antee,  oureuka/ree,  el  logaHthmiquea. 

'  See  Legendre,  tUmenU  de  Oiometrie,  Paris,  1794,  note  iv. ;  Schld- 
jDilch,  Handbueh  d.  alg^  Analyne,  Jena,  1851,  chap.  ziiL 


in  1789,  using  series  like  Machines,  viz.,  Gregory's  series 
and  the  identities 

^=5  tan-»  f  +  2  tan**  /,  (Euler,  1779), 

^=   tan-»f+2tan-4   (Button,  1776), 

neither  of  which'  was  nearly  so  advantageous  as  several 
found  by  Hutton,  calculated  v  correct  to  136  places.' 
This  achievement  was  anticipated  or  outdone  by  an  un- 
known calculator,  whose  manuscript  was  seen  in  the  Bad- 
cliffe  Library,  Oxford,  by  Baron  von  Zach  towards  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  contained  the  ratio  correct  to  152 
places.  More  astonishing  still  have  been  the  deeds  of  the 
TT-computers  of  the  19th  century.  A  condensed  record 
compiled  by  Mr  Glaisher  {Meteenger  of  Math,^  ii.  p.  122) 
is  as  follows : — 


Date. 

Oompater. 

Na  of    No.  of 
fk-.digiU  ft-.digita 
calod.   correct 

FlAoeoffabUeatioiL 

1842 

1844 
1847 
1853 
1858 
1853 
1853 

1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1878 

Rutkerford 

Daae    

CUaaen  ... 
Shanks    ... 
Rutherford 
Shanks    ... 
Shanks    ... 

Richter   ... 
Richter   ... 
Richter   ... 
Ri.«hter   ... 
Shanks 

208 

205 
250 
318 
440 
630 
607 

333 

400 
400 
600 
707 

152 

200 
248 
318 
440 

330 
830 
400 
500 

Trane,  Roy,  Soc,  Lond.,  1841,  p. 

283. 
CrelUi  Jaum,,  xzvii  p.  198.* 
Aetron.  Naehr.,  xxv.  coL  207. 
/VociZoy.£oc.,  Lond.,185d,p.273. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
W.  Shanks,  Ruiifieaiian,  itf  tJu 

Circle,  London,  1853. 
Orunerfs  Arehiv,  xxi  p.  119. 
Ibid.,  Txil  p.  473. 
Ibid.,  X15SL  p.  476. 
Ibid.,  xxv.  p.  472. 
Proe.  Soy.  Soc,  Lond.,  xxL 

By  these  computers  Machines  identity,  or  identities  ana- 
logous to  it^  e,g,f 

1=   tan-4+tan-4  +tan->|,  , 

j=:4tan-H-tan-»^+tan-iA, 

and  Gregory's  series  were  employed.* 

A  much  less  wise  class  than  the  r-computers  of  the  19th 
century  are  the  pseudo-circle-squarers,  or  circle-squarers 
technically  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  persons  who,  having 
obtained  by  illegitimate  means  a  Euclidean  construction  for 
the  quadrature  or  A  finitely  expressible  value  for  ir,  insist 
on  using  faulty  reasoning  and  defective  mathematics  to 
establish  their  assertions.  Such  persons  have  flourished  at 
all  times  in  the  history  of  mathematics ;  but  the  interest  at- 
taching to  them  is  more  psychological  than  mathematical^' 

It  is  of  recent  years  iJiat  the  most  important  advances 
in  the  theory  of  circle-quadrature  have  been  made.  In 
1873  Hermite  proved  that  the  base  c  of  the  Napierean 
logarithms  cannot  be  a  root  of  a  rational  algebraical 
equation  of  any  degree.^^  To  prove  the  same  proposition 
regarding  ir  is  to  prove  that  a  Euclidean  construction  for 
circle^uadrature  is  impossible.  For  in  cuch  a  construction 
every  point  of  the  figure  is  obtained  by  the  intersection 
of  two  straight  lines,  a  straight  line  and  a  circle,  or  two 
circles ;  and,  as  this  implies  that,  when  a  unit  of  length  is 
introduced,  numbers  employed,  and  the  problem  trans- 
formed into  one  of  algebraic  geometry,  the  equations  to 
be  solved  can  only  be  of  the  first  or  second  degree,  it 
follows  that -the  equation  to  which  we  must  be  finaUy  led 
is  a  rational  equation  of,  even  degree.     Hermite  ^^  did  not 


*  Nova  Ada  Petrop,,  Ix.  pu  41 ;  Theeaurw  Loffarithm,  Computus, 
pw  633. 

*  On  the  ealcnlations  made  hefoare  Shanks,  see  Lehmann,  "Beiing 
tm  Berechnnng  der2Bhl  ir,"  in  Orunerfe  Arehiv,  xiL  pp.  121-174. 

^  See  Montnela,  ffisL  dee  reek,  ear  la  quad,  du  eerde,  Paris,  1754, 
2d  ed.  1881 ;  De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoses,  London,  1872. 

u  "Snr  la  fonction  exponentielle,"  Complee  Rendue,  fajsts,  IxzriL 
pp.  18,  74,  228,  285. 

»  See  Oreille  Journal,  IxxvL  p.  842. 
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gQcceed  in  his  attempt  on  v;  bat  in  1882  Lindemann, 
following  exactly  in  Hermite's  steps,  accomplished  the 
desired  result.^  Mathematicians  are  agreed  that  the  full 
demonstration  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  simplicity,  and  attempts  at  simplification  have  already 
been  made  by  Markoff  and  Ronch^.* 

Besides  the  varioiis  writiiigs  mentioned,  see  for  the  early  history 
of  the  subject,  Montncla,  Hiti,  dn  Math.,  6  vols.,  Pans,  1758, 
2d  ed.  1790-1802 ;  Morhard,  BiblioOuca  MathenuUiea,  u.  pp.  106- 
123,  Leipsic,  1798 ;  Reuse,  JUpertorium  Comment. ,  viL  pp.  42-44, 
Gottingen,  1808.  For  a  few  approximate  geometrical  soIutionB,-  see 
Ley  bourn's  J/o^.  lUpository,  vL  pp.  151-154 ;  OrunirCsArchiv,  xii 
p.  98,  xlix.  p.  8 ;  Nuuw  Archu}  v.  Wisk,,  ir.  pp.  200-204.  For 
experimental  determinations  of  r,  dependent  on  the  theory  of  prob- 
ability, see  J/e«f.  cf  Math,,  u.  pp.  113,  119  ;  Casopis  -pro  ptsiovdni 
vuilh.  a/y8,,T.  pp.  272-275 ;  Analyst,  iz.  p.  176.  (T.  MU.) 

SQUASH  (Cucurbita  Melopepo),  See  Goued. 
SQUILL,  the  name  under  which  the  bulbous  root  of 
Urginea  maritimoy  Baker,  is  used  in  medicine.  The  plant 
was  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  ScUUi,  from  which  it  has 
been  separated  because  the  seeds  are  fiat  and  discoid  in- 
stead of  triquetrous,  as  in  the  latter  genus.  The  name  of 
"  squill "  is  abo  applied  by  gardeners  to  the  various  species 
of  ScUla,  The  medicinal  squill  is  a  native  of  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  grows  from  the  sea-level 
up  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  The  bulbs  are  globular 
and  of  large  size,  often  weighing  more  than  4  lb.  Two 
varieties  are  met  with,  the  one  having  white  and  the  other 
pink  scales.  They  are  collected  in  August,  when  they  are 
leafless,  the  membranous  outer  scales  being  removed  and 
the  fleshy  portion  cut  transversely  into  slices  and  dried  in 
the  BPn.  These  are  then  packed  in  casks  for  exportation. 
They  are  chiefly  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Malta.  When  reduced  to  powder  and  exposed  to  the  air 
the  drug  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  and  cakes  together  into 
a  hard  mass.  Squill  has  been  used  in  medicine  from  a 
very  early  period.  The  ancient  Greek  physicians  pre- 
scribed it  with  vinegar  and  honey  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  used  at  present.  Its  medicinal  properties 
are  expectorant  and  diuretic  It  is  chiefly  prescribed  in 
bronchitis  when  the  phlegm  is  tenacious  and  expectorated 
with  difficulty,  and  in  cardiac  dropsy.  When  given  in  large 
doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  and  its  use  is  therefore 
contra-indicated  in  active  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  of  the  kidneys.  The  fresh  bulb 
nibbed  on  the  skin  causes  redness  and  irritation,  due  in 
part  to  the  presence  of  minute  crystab  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 
The  activity  of  the  dmi^ppears  to  be  due  to  the  active  principles, 
icillipicriii,  sciUitoxin,  and  sdllin,  which  were  first  obtained  by 
Merck  in  1878.  The  first  has  a  bitter  and  boming  ta&te,  powerfully 
irritating  the  uacoos  n^aabrane  of  the  nose.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  and  partly  in  alkalis,  but  insoluble  in  water :  if 
mixed  with  sugar  it  dissolves  readily  and  can  then  be  absorbed  if 
ii\jected  subcutaneousl^.  Scillitozin  is  hygroscopic,  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  These  two  principles  have  an 
action  on  the  heart  resembling  that  of  Dintalia;  in  laive  doa^s  the 
former  stops  its  action  in  systole  and  the  latter  in  diastole.  £kill|n 
is  crystalline,  tasteless,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  thoujgh  only  with 
difficulty  in  water.  It  is  present  only  in  very  small  quantity  in 
squill,  and  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  subsidiary  efiiecti  of  that 
drug,  such  as  vomiting,  &c. 

An  allied  species,  Urginea  indiea,  Baker,  is  used  in  India  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  European  species.  The  true  squills  are  repre- 
sented in  Great  BriUin  Dy  two  sfMcies,  Scilla  autumnalis  and  S. 
verna.  The  former  has  a  racemose  infloresceuoe  ;  the  latter  has  the 
flowers  arranged  in  a  corymbose  manner,  and  is  confined  to  the  sea- 
coast  Several  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  S.  bi/olia  and  S, 
tibiriea  being  remarkable  for  their  beautiml  blue  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  early  spring.  The  name  of  Chinese  squill  is  applied  by 
gardeners  to  Bamardia  Killoidei  and  that  of  Roman  squill  to  species 
ofife/fom/to. 
SQUINT.  See  Ophthalmoloot,  vol.  xvii.  p.  785. 
SQUIRREL.  In  the  article  Maxmot  (voL  xv.  p.  559) 
an  account  was  given  of  the  three  genera  forming  the 


I  See  "Ueber  die  Zahl  t,"  in  Ifath.AnMioi,  xx.  p.  2\^ 
*  /Tpum,  AnnaUtf  8d  ser.,  U.  p.  5. 


ArdomytnOy  or  Marmot  sub-family  of  the  largB  family 
Sdwidm,  and  in  the  present  article  the  members  of  the 
other  and  more  typical  sub-family,  the  Sciurina,  are  noticed. 
The  systematic  position  of  the  Sciuridm  as  a  whole  and 
their  relations  to  other  rodents  are  shown  in  the  article 
Mammalia  (voL  xv.  p.  418);  so  it  is  merely  with  the 
component  genera  of  the  group  that  we  now  have  to  deaL 
Of  the  Sciurina  six  genera  are  commonly  recognixed, 
the  first  being  the  typical  one,  Scivrus,  in  which  the 
common  EngUsh  squirrel  is  included.  The  Characters 
of  the  genus  are — form  slender  and  agile ;  tail  long  and 
bushy;  ears  generally  well  developed,  pointed,  often 
tufted ;  feet  adapted  for  climbing,  the  anterior  pair  with 
four  toes  and  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and  the  posterior 
pair  with  five  toes,  all  the  toes  having  long,  curved, 
and  sharp -pointed  claws;  mammas  from  four  to  six  in 
number;  skull  (see  fig.  1)  lightly  built,  very  similar  in 


Fia  1.— Skull  of  Seiurus  hicolor ;  natural  size. 


shape  throughout  the  genus;  post-orbital  processes  long 
and  curved;  incisors  narrow  and  compressed;  premolars 
either  one  or  two  above  and  one  below;  when  two  are 
present  above,  the  anterior  one  is  quite  minute  and  veiy 
different  from  the  corresponding  tooth  in  the  marmo^; 
molars  three  on  each  side  above  and  below. 

True  squirrels  are  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheree, 
although  they  are  absent  both  from  Madagascar  and  the 
Australian  region.  The  species  are  both  It^gest  and  most 
numerous  in  the  tropics,  and  reach  their  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  Malay  parts  of  the  Oriental  region. 

Squirrels  vary  in  size  from  animals  no  larger  than  a 
mouse,  such  as  Seiurus  toricxnus  of  Borneo,  or  S,  minU' 
tus  of  West  Africa,  to  others  as  large  as  a  cat,  such  as 
the  black  and  yellow  S,  bieolor  of  Malaysia  (see  fig.  1). 
The  very  large  squirrels,  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
heavier  build,  are  somewhat  less  strictly  arboreal  in  their 
habits  than  the  smaller  ones,  of  which  the  common 
English  species  may  be  looked  upon  as  typical  The 
Common  Squirrel,  S,  vulgaris^  whose  general  habits  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  description,  ranges  over 
the  whole  of  the  Palsarctic  region,  from  Ireland  to 
Japan,  from  Lapland  to  North  Italy ;  but  specimens  from 
different  parts  of  this  wide  range  differ  so  much  in  colour 
as  to  have  been  often  looked  upon  as  different  species. 
Thus,  while  the  common  squirrels  of  north  and  west 
Europe  are  of  the  bright  red  colour  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  England,  those  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  southern 
Europe  are  nearly  always  of  a  deep  blackish  grey ;  those 
from  Siberia  again  are  a  clear  pale  grey  colour,  with 
scarcely  a  tinge  of  rufous.  These  last  supply  the  squirrel 
fur  used  for  lining  cloaks.  The  pairing  time  of  the  squirre} 
is  from  February  to  April,  and  after  a  period  of  gestation 
of  about  thirty  days  it  brings  forth  from  three  to  nine 
young.  In  addition  to  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
the  squirrel  is  exceedingly  fond  of  animal  food,  greedily 
devouring  mice  small  birds,  and  eggs. 

Although  the  English  squirrel  is  a  most  beautiful  little 
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«mmal,  it  Is  far  Borpassed  hy  many  of  the  tropical  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  and  especiaUy  by  those  of  the  Malayan 
region,  where  nearly  all  the  numerous  species  are  bril- 
liantly marked,  and  many  are  ornamented  with  yariously 
coloured  longitudinal  stripes  along  their  bodies.  One  of 
the  commonest  and  best  known  of  the  striped  species  is 
the  little  Indian  Palm  Squirrel  {S.  palmarum),  which  in 
large  numbers  runs  about  every  Indian  village.  Another 
Oriental  species  (S.  cantceps)  presents  almost  the  only 
known  instance  among  mammals  of  the  temporary  assump- 
tion during  the  bree(Ung  season  of  a  distinctly  ornamental 
coat,  corresponding  to  the  breeding  plumage  of  birds. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  animal  is  of  a  uniform 
grey  colour,  but  about  December  its  back  becomes  a 
brilliant  orange -yellow,  which  lasts  until  about  March, 
when  it  is  again  replaced  by  grey.  The  squirrel  shown 
in  fig.  2  is  a  native  of  Burmah  and  Tenasserim,  and  is 


Fio.  2. — Burmese  sqoirreL 

closely  allied  to  S,  canicept,  but  goes  through  no  seasonal 
change  of  colour. 

The  number  of  species  in  the  genus  Seiunu  is  about  75, 
of  which  3  belong  to  the  Palsearctic,  15  to  the  Ethiopian, 
about  40  to  the  Oriental,  and  16  to  the  combined  Nearctic 
and  Neotropical  regions. 

Genus  Rheithrosciunu. 
A  single  very«triking  species  of  squirrel,  confined  to  Borneo,  and 
88  yet  onl J  known  from  three  or  foar  examples,  has  been  separated 
^nerically  under  the  above  name.  The  oenenJ  shape  of  its  skull 
18  very  different  from  that  of  other  sqairrels ;  bat  its  most  peculiar 
characterifltio  is  the  presence  of  from  seven  to  ten  minnte  parallel 
vertical  grooves  mnninff  down  the  front  face  of  its  incisors,  both 
above  and  below,  no  other  squirrel  having  reaUy  grooved  incisors 
at  all,  and  no  other  member  of  the  whole  order  of  rodents  incisor 
grooves  resembling  these.  Its  premolars  only  number  |,  and  its 
molars  are  simpler  and  less  ridged  than  in  the  other  genera.    This 

Snirrel  (M,  fnacroHg)  is  a  magnificent  animal,  far  larger  than 
e  English  species,  with  an  enormously  long  bushy  toil,  long 
tufkad  ears,  and  black  and  white  bands  down  its  sides. 

Genus  Xems. 

For  coarse  and  spiny.     Claws  long  and  comparatively  straight 

£ar-oonches  minute  or  entirely  absent    Skull  with  the  post-orbital 

prooessos  short  and  directed  backwards,  the  bony  palate  prolonged 

considerably  behind  th^  tooth-row,  and  the  external  zidge  on  the 


front  face  of  the  anterior  zygoma-root  mors  developed,  and  cos- 
tinned  much  farther  upwards,  than  in  Seiunu,  Premolars  \ ;  molan 
as  in  Sciurus.  This  genus  contains  four  well-marked  species,  knows 
as  Spiny  Squirrels,  all  natives  of  Africa.  The^  are  terrestrial  in 
their  habits,  living  in  burrows  which  they  dig  for  themselves. 
X.  getulus,  a  striped  species  of  Korth  Africa,  has  much  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  Indian  palm  squirrel ;  the  others  are  all 
a  little  larger  than  the  English  squirrel 

Genus  Tamiaa. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  internal  cheek  -  pouches,  and  bv  their  style  of  coloration,  all 
being  ornamented  on  the  back  with  alternate  bands  of  light  and 
dark  colour.  Their  skulls  are  slenderer  and  lighter  than  those  of 
the  true  squirrels,  from  which  they  differ  in  several  unimportant 
details.  There  is  only  one  functional  premolar, — the  small  anterior 
one  usually  found  in  Seiitrtu  being  either  absent  altogether  or  quite 
small  and  functionless.  There  are  four  species,  all  found  in  Korth 
America,  one  extending  also  through  Siberia  into  eastern  Europe. 
They  are  known  in  America  as  "Chipmnnks»''and  are  among  the 
commonest  and  beet  known  of  the  indi^nous  rodents.  The 
members  of  this  group  seem  rather  to  lead  mto  the  genus  Sptrtw- 
philua  (see  Mabmot)  of  the  sub-family  Jrctotnvina,  so  tlut  the 
division  of  the  Sduridm  into  two  sub-families,  although  very  con- 
venient for  classLfioation  and  description,  is  rather  of  an  artificial 
nature,  there  being  no  well-defined  line  of  separation  between 


Genera  Pteromys  and  SciaropteroB. 

The  Flying  Squirrels,  although  they  cannot  fly  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  can  yet  float  through  the  sir  for  considerable  distances 
by  the  aid  of  an  extension  of  skin  connecting  their  fore  and  hind 
limbs,  and  forming  a  sort  of  parachute.  This  parachute  is  merely 
a  lateral  extension  of  the  ordinary  skin  of  the  oody,  which  passes 
outwards  between  the  limbs  and  terminates  at  the  wrists  and  ankles. 
In  addition  to  the  lateral  membrane  there  is  a  narrow  and  in- 
consnicuous  one  passing  from  the  cheek  along  the  front  of  tiie 
shoulder  to  the  front  of  the  wrist,  and  another— at  lesst  in  the 
larger  species — stretching  across  behind  the  bod;^  from  ankle  to 
anUe  and  involving  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  flying  squirrels  are 
divided  into  two  genera,  of  which  Pteromys  contains  the  larger  and 
Sciuroptertu  the  smaller  species.  The  two  differ  in  certain  details 
of  dentition,  and  in  the  greater  development  in  the  former  of  the 
expanded  membranes,  especiallv  of  the  "  interfemoral "  or  posterior 
membrane,  which  is  in  the  latter  almost  wholly  absent  In 
Pteromys  the  toil  is  cylindrical  and  comparatively  thin,  while  in 
Sciuropterus  it  is  broad,  flat,  and  laterally  expanded,  and  evidently 
compensates  for  the  absence  of  the  interfemoral  membrane  by  acting 
as  a  supplementory  parachute.  In  appearance  flying  squirrels 
resemble  the  non-flying  forms,  although  they  are  even  more  beau' 
tifuUy  coloured  than  the  latter.  Their  habite,  food,  JBc,  are  also 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  true  squirrels,  except  that  they  are 
more  decidedly  nocturnal,  and  are  therefore  less  often  seen  by  the 
ordinary  observer.  Their  method  of  leaping  from  tree  to  tree  and 
floating  long  distances  on  their  extended  parachutes  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  flying  ^halangers  of  Australia,  a  graphic 
description  of  which  is  quoted  in  Phalancbb  (vol.  xviiL'p.  729). 
Of  each  of  the  two  genera  there  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
species,  all  natives  of  the  Orientol  region,  except  that  one  of 
Sciuropterus  is  found  in  North  America,  and  another  in  Siberia 
and  eastom  Europe, — the  Uttor,  the  Seiurus  volafis  of  linncas's 
Systema  Naturm,  oeing  the  first  flying  squirrel  that  was  known  to 
European  naturalisto  (0.  T.) 

SRINAQAB.     See  Eashmib,  toL  ziv.  p.  II. 

SRIRANOAM,  or  Serinoham,  a  town  of  India,  in 
Trichinopoli  district,  Madras  presidency,  situated  in  10* 
51'  50"  N.  lat.  and  78"  43'  55"  E.  long.,  2  miles  north  of 
Trichinopoli  city  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
Srirangam.  The  island  is  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of 
the  river  K&veri  (Cauvery)  and  by  the  channel  of  the 
Colerun.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  ito  great  temple 
dedicated  to  Vishnu,  composed  .of  seven  squ^are  enclosores, 
350  feet  distant  from  each  other.  Each  enclosure  has  four 
gates  with  high  towers,  placed  one  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  temple  is  not  less  than  4  miles  in  circumference. 
From  1751  to  1755  the  island  and ^its  pagodas  were  the 
object  of  frequent  contests  between  the  French  and  the 
British.  Srlrangam  was  constituted  a  municipality  in 
1871,  and  since  then  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
place.  In  1881  the  population  was  19,773  (9330  malflB 
and  10,443  females). 

SBIRAKGAFATAM.    See  Seungapataic 
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fflAAJj,  Maboitksitb  Jejlsixb  Cobdieb  Delattitay. 
Baxoxxe  de  (1684-1750)— often  called  in  history  and 
literature  Madame  de  Staal-Delannaj,  to  distinguidi  her 
more  completely  from  Madame  d«  Stael-HoUtein — was 
bom  at  Paris  on  May  30,  1684.  Her  father  was  a  painter 
named  Cordier.  He  seema  to  have  deserted  her  mother, 
whoae  name  was  Delannay,  and  who  made  her  daughter 
take  that  surname  instead  of  Cordier.  She  was  well- 
educated,  and  entered  the  household  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Elaine  at  Sceaux,  at  first  in  no  higher  cajmcity  than  that 
of  /emme  de  chamhre.  She  was,  however,  promoted 
before  long  to  the  ofiice  of  amanuensis  and  (practically) 
comt>anion  to  her  mistress.  Her  literary  talent  soon 
manifested  itself  in  the  literary  court  of  the  duchess,  who 
is  said,  but  chiefly  on  the  waiting  lady's  own  authority,  to 
have  been  not  a  little  jealous  of  her  attendant  Enough, 
howoTer,  is  known  of  the  duchess's  imperious  and 
capricious  temper  to  make  it  improbable  that  her  service 
was  agreeable.  Madame  Delaunay,  however,  was  a 
sufficiently  deToted  tuivante,  and  in  the  affair  of  the 
Cellamare  conspiracy  had  to  endure  a  Tisit  to  the  Bastille, 
where  she  remained  for  two  years.  Even  here,  however, 
she  represents  herself  as  having  made  conquests,  though 
she  was  far  from  beautiful.  She  returned  on  her  liberation 
to  the  service  of  the  duchess,  refused,  it  is  said,  Dacier,  the 
widower  of  a  wife  more  famous  than  himself,  and  in  1735, 
being  then  more  than  fifty,  married  the  Baron  de  Staal. 
She  continued,  however,  to  form  part  of  the  duchess's 
household.  She  died  on  Jane  16,  1750.  Her  Jfemoirs 
appeared  about  five  years  later,  and  have  often  been 
reprinted,  both  separately  and  in  collections  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  to  both  of  which 
the  author  belonged  both  in  style  and  character.  She  has 
much  of  the  frankness  and  seductive  verve  of  Madame  de 
S^vign^  and  her  contemporaries,  but  a  little  alloyed  with 
the  Kjuifjiliti  of  a  later  time.  It  may  \t^  doubted  whether 
she  docs  not  somewhat  exaggerate  the  discomforts  of  her 
position  and  her  sense  of  them.  But  her  book  is  an  ex- 
tremely amtti*ing  one  to  read,  as  well  as  not  a  little  instruc- 
tive. The  humours  of  the  "  court  of  Sceaux"  are  depicted  as 
hardly  any  other  society  of  the  kind  has  ever  been.  Besides 
her  yiemoin  Madame  de  Staal  left  two  comedies  and  some 
letters,  the  answers  to  which  are  in  some  cases  extant,  and 
show,  as  well  as  the  references  of  contemporaries,  that  the 
writer  did  not  exaggerate  her  power  of  attracting  men. 

STADEl,  a  small  commercial  town  in  the  province  of 
Hanover,  Prus;tia,  b  situated  on  the  navigable  Schwinge, 
Z\  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  and  20  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Hamburg.  It  carries  on  a  number  of 
small  manufactures  and  has  some  shippiDg  trade,  chiefly 
with  Hamburg,  but  the  ri»e  of  Harburg  has  deposed  it 
from  its  former  position  as  the  chief  jiort  of  Hanover. 
There  are  several  brickfields  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
deposits  of  gypsum  and  salt.  The  fortifications,  erected 
in  1755  and  strengthened  in  1816,  began  to  be  demolished 
in  1882.     Population  in  1885,  10,003. 

According  to  the  legend,  Stsde  was  the  oldest  town  of  the 
Saxon*  en  I  was  bnilt  in  321  b.c.  HUtorically  it  .annot  be  traced 
farther  Uclc  than  the  10th  century,  when  it  «a«  the  capital  of  a 
lino  of  count*.  In  the  12th  century  it  lawed  to  the  arx:hbi«hopric 
of  Bremen.  SubMfjuently  entering  the  Henkeatic  Lea^^ue,  it  rose 
to  some    commercial  importance."   In  1648   Stade  became    the 

*  The  Stade  Ellje^Iaes  (Statler  Elbeioll)  trere  an  ancient  impost  upon 
all  gooiU  carried  up  the  Elbe,  and  trere  Ievi,«l  at  the  village  of  Bruns- 
haii4en,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schwinge.  The  tax  was  abolinlied  in 
1257  br  the  Hanieatl:  Lea^e,  but  it  was  revivefl  by  the  Swedes  In 
16S8,  and  connrnietl  by  Hanover.  The  dues  were  fosteiwl  by  the 
PTOwlng  trade  of  Hamburg,  and  in  1861,  when  they  were  redeemed 
(for  £427,600)  by  the  nations  tnwUng  In  the  HI*,  the  excliequer  of 
Hanover  waj  in  the  yearly  receipt  of  about  £46,000  from  this  souive. 
Hamburg  sad  Gnat  Britatu  sM^h  paid  morstiUMi  atUl^of  tbsiedemi*- 
Uoo  money.  .       **  ' 


capital  of  tho  princiiiality  of  Bremen  mdor  fht  Swedes ;  and  in 
1719  it  was  ceded  to  Hanover,  tho  fato  of  which  it  has  sinee 
shared.     Tho  Prussians  occupied  it  without  rcsistanco  in  1866. 

STAEL,  Madame  be  (bj  her  proper  name  and  title 
Anne  Louise  QruMAiNS  Necrer,  Baron  ksh  ot  Stail- 
Hojjstein),  was  born  at  Taris  on  April  22,  17G6,  and 
died  there  on  July  14,  1817.  Her  father  was  tho  famoun 
financier  Keeker,  her  mother  Suzanne  Curchod,  who  is 
almost  equally  famous  as  the  early  love  of  Gibbon,  as  the 
wife  of  Necker,  as  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  moat  popular 
salons  of  Paris,  and  as  the  mother  of  ^ladame  de  StaeL 
Between  mother  and  daughter  there  was^  however,  little 
8ym|Mthy.  Madame  Necker,  despite  her  talents,  her 
beauty,  and  her  fondness  for  philosopht  society,  was  strictly 
decorous,  somewhat  reserved,  and  disposed  to  carry  out  in 
her  daughter's  case  the  rigorous  dittcipline  of  her  own 
childhood.  The  future  Madame  de  Stael  was  from  her 
earliest  yean  a  romp,  a  coquette,  and  passionately 
desirous  of  prominence  and  attention.  There  seems  more- 
over to  have  been  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  mother  and 
daughter  for  the  chief  place  in  Keeker's  affections,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  daughter's  love  for  her  mother 
was  increased  by  the  consciousncjis  of  her  own  inferiority 
in  personal  charms.  Madame  Necker,  if  her  portraits  as 
well  as  verbal  descriptions  may  be  trusted,  was  of  a  most 
refined  though  somewhat  lackadaisical  style  of  beauty, 
while  her  daughter  was  a  plain  child  and  a  plainer  woman, 
whose  Boh  attractions  were  large  and  striking  eyes  and 
a  buxom  figure.  She  was,  however,  a  child  of  unusual 
intellectual  power,  and  she  began  very  early  to  write 
though  not  to  publish.  She  is  said  to  have  written  her 
father  a  letter  on  his  famous  Comptt-Rtndu  and  other 
matters  when  she  was  not  fifteen,  and  to  have  injured  her 
health  by  excessive  study  and  intellectual  excitement 
But  in  reading  all  the  accounts  of  ^fadamo  de  Stael's  life 
which  come  from  herself  or  her  intimate  friends  it  must 
be  carefully  remembered  that  she  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  characteristic  product  of  ihe  period  of 
untihiliti — the  singular  fashiou  of  ultra-sentiment  which 
required  that  both  men  and  women,  but  especially  women, 
should  be  always  palpitating  with  excitement,  steeped  in 
melancholy,  or  dissolved  in  tears.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  her  father's  dismissal  from  the  ministry,  which 
followed  the  presentation  of  the  Compte,  and  the  oon- 
sequent«emoval  of  the  family  from  the  busy  life  of  Paris, 
were  beneficial  to  her.  During  part  of  the  next  few  years 
they  resided  at  Coppet,  her  father's  estate  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  which  she  herself  made  famous.  But  other  parts 
were  spent  in  travelling  about,  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
France.  •  They  returned  to  Paris,  or  at  least  to  iU  neigh- 
bourhood, in  1785,  and  Mademoiselle  Keeker  resumed 
literary  work  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  inclnding  two 
plays,  Sophie  and  Jane  Grey,  which  were  printed  sooner 
or  later.  It  became,  however,  a  question  of  marrying  her* 
Her  want  of  beauty  was  compensated  by  her  fortune,  for 
she  was  the  only  child  of  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in 
Europe.  But  her  parents  are  said  to  have  objected  to  her 
marrying  a  Roman  Catholic,  which,  in  France,  consider- 
ably limited  her  choice.  There  is  a  legend  that  William 
Pitt  the  younger  thought  of  her ;  the  somewhat  notorioua 
lover  of  Mademoiselle  de  Leapinasse,  Guibert,  a  cold- 
hearted  coxcomb  of  some  talent,  certainly  paid  her 
addresses.  But  she  finally  married  Eric  Magnus,  Baron 
of  Stael-Holstein,  who  was  first  an  attache  of  the  Swedish 
legation,  and  then  minister.  For  a  great  heire&s  and  a 
very  ambitious  girl  the  marriage  scarcely  seemed  brilliant, 
for  Stael  had  no  fortune  and  no  very  great  personal  dis- 
tinction. A  singular  series  of  negotiations,  however, 
secured  from  the  Jdng  of  Swedea  a  promise  of  the 
ambassadorship  for  twelve  years  and  a  pension  in  case  of 
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its  withdrawal,  and  the  marriage  took  plao^  on  January 
14^  1786.  The  husband  was  thirty-seTen,  thd  wife  twenty. 
Madune  de  Stael  was  aooused  of  eztrayagance,  and  latterly 
an  amicable  separation  of  goods  had  to  be  effected  between 
the  pair.  But  this  was  a  mere  legal  formality,  and  on  the 
whole  the  marriage  seems  to  have  met  the  views  of  both 
parties,  neither  of  whom  had  any  affection  for  the  other. 
They  had  three  children ;  there  was  no  scandal  between 
them ;  the  baron  obtained  money  and  the  lady  obtained, 
as  a  guaranteed  ambassadress  of  a  foreign  power  of  con- 
sideration, a  much  higher  position  at  court  and  in  society 
than  E^e  could  have  secured  by  marrying  almost,  any 
Frenchman,  without  the  inconveniences  whidb  might  have 
been  expected  had  she  married  a  Frenchman  superior  to 
herself  in  rank.  The  pcurticular  fancy  of  Marie' Antoinette 
for  Sweden,  caused  by  the  fantastic  devotion  of  Count 
Fersen  and  the  king  himself  to  her,  secured  moreover  a 
reception  which  might  have  been  otherwise  difficult  to 
gain.  Madame  de  Stael  was  not  a  pertona  grata  at  court, 
but  9he  seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  ambassadress, 
as  she  played  most  parts,  in  a  rather  noisy  and  exaggerated 
manner,  but  not  ill  Then  in  1788  she  appeared  as  an 
author  under  her  own  name  (Sophie  had  been  already 
published,  but  anonymously)  with  some  Lettres  sur  J.  J. 
RouBseau,^  fervid  panegyric  showing  a  good  deal  of  talent 
but  no  power  of  criticism.  She  was  at  this  time,  and 
indeed  generally,  enthusiastic  for  a  mixture  of  Bousseauism 
and  constitutionalism  in  politics,  and  her  father's  restora- 
tion to  power  excited  extravagant  hopes  in  her,  though 
Necker  himself  knew  better.  She  exulted  more  than  ever 
in  the  meeting  of  the  states-general,  and  most  of  all  when 
her  father,  c^ter  being  driven  to  Brussels  by  a  state 
intrigue,  was  once  more  recalled  and  triumphally  escorted 
into  Paris.  Every  one  knows  what  followed.  Her  first 
child,  a  boy,  was  bom  the  week  before  Necker  finally  left 
France  in  unpopularity  and  disgrace ;  and  the  increasing 
disturbances  of  the  Revolution  made  her  privileges  as 
ambassadress  no  mere  matters  of  ornamental  distinction 
gratifying  to  vanity,  but  very  important  safeguards.  She 
visited  Cloppet  once  or  twice,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the 
early  days  of  the  revolutionary  period  she  was  in  Paris 
taking  an  interest  and,  as  she  thought,  a  part  in  the 
councils  and  efforts  of  the  Moderates.  At  last,  the  day 
before  the  September  massacres,  she  fled,  befriended  by 
Manuel  and  Tallien.  Her  own  account  of  her  escape  is, 
as  usual,  so  florid  that  it  provokes  the  question  whether 
she  was  really  in  any  danger.  Directly  it  does  not  seem 
that  she  was ;  but  she  had  generously  strained  the  privi- 
leges of  the  embassy  to  protect  some  threatened  friends, 
and  this  was  a  serious  matter.  « 

She  betook  herself  to  Coppet,  and  there  gathered 
round  her  a  considerable  number  of  friends  and  fellow- 
refugees,  the  beginning  of  the  quasi-court  which  at  inter- 
vals during  the  next  five-and-twenty  years  made  the  place 
so  famous.  In  1793,  however,  she  made  a  visit  of  some 
length  to  England,  and  established  herself  at  Mickleham 
in  Surrey  as  the  centre  of  the  Moderate  liberal  emigrants, 
— Talleyrand,  Narbonne,  Jaucourt,  Quibert,  and  others. 
There  was  not  a  little  scandal  about  her  relations  with 
Narbonne ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
this  can  safely  be  set  down,  as  her  panegyrists  usually  set 
it,  to  the  mere  spite  of  the  first  or  royalist  emigrants,  to 
whom  she  and  her  party  were  almost  more  obnoxious  than 
the  Jacobins.  It  is  certain  that  this  Mickleham  sojourn 
(the  details  of  which  are  known  from,  among  other  sources, 
the  letters  of  Fanny  Bumey)  has  never  been  altogether 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  the  summer  she  returned 
to  Ooppet  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  queen's  execution. 
The  next  year  her  mother  died,  and  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
opened  the  way  back  to  Paris,     M.  de  Stael  (whose  mis- 


sion had  been  in  abeyance  and  himself  in  Holland  for 
three  years^  was  accredited  to  the  French  republic  by  the 
regent  of  Sweden ;  his  wife  reopened  her  salon  and  for  a 
time  tras  conspicuous  in  the  motley  and  eccentric  society 
of  the  Directory.  She  also  published  several  small  work^ 
the  chief  being  an  essay  De  rinfluence  dee  JPaesiont 
(1796),  and  another  De  la  Liiterature  Consideree  dant 
eee  Rapporte  aveo  lee  Irutitutione  Socialee  (1800).  It  was 
during  these  years  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  of  chief 
politi«d  importance.  Narbonne's  place  had  been  supplied 
by  Benjamin  (Constant,  who  had  a  very  great  influence 
over  her,  as  in  return  she  had  ever  him.  During  the 
Directory  she  had  some  real  and  more  imaginary  power 
as  a  politician,  and  both  personal  and  political  reasons 
threw  her  into  opposition  to  Bonaparte.  Her  own  pre- 
ference for  a  moderate  republic  or  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy was  quite  sincere,  and,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
so,  her  own  character  and  Napoleon's  were  too  much 
alike  in  some  points  to  admit  of  their  getting  on  together. 
For  some  years,  however,  she  was  able  to  alternate  between 
Coppet  and  Paris  without  difficulty,  though  not  without 
knowing  that  the  First  Consul  disliked  her.  In  1797  she, 
as  above  mentioned,  separated  formally  from  her  husband. 
In  1799  he  was  recalled  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  in 
1802  he  died  duly  attended  by  her.  Besides  the  eldest 
son  Augusts  Louis,  they  had  two  other  children, — a  son 
Albert,  and  a  daughter  Albertine,  who  afterwards  became 
the  Duchesse  de  Broglie. 

The  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  what  Madame  de 
Stael's  admirers  call  her  duel  with  Napoleon  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Judging  from  the  title  of  her  book  Dix 
Afmeee  d^Exil^  it  i^ould  be  put  ai  1804 ;  judging  from 
the  time  at  which  it  became  pretty  clear  that  the  first 
man  in  France  and  she  who  wished  to  be  the  first  woman 
in  France  were  not  likely  to  get  on  together,  it  might  be 
put  several  years  earlier.  The  whole  question  of  this 
duel,  however  (marked  as  it  was  by  Napoleon's  nnscnipa- 
lous  exercises  of  power,  which  reached  a  climax  in  the 
suppression  of  the  De  rAllemagne  after  it  had  been 
carefully  submitted  to  his  censorship),  requires  considera- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  common  sense.  It  dis- 
pleased Napoleon  no  doubt  that  Madame  de  Stael  should 
show  herself  recalcitrant  to  his  influence.  But  it  prob- 
ably pleased  Madame  de  Stael  to  quite  an  eqtud  degree 
that  Napoleon  should  apparently  put  forth  his  power  to 
crush  her  and  fail  Both  personages  had  the  curioos 
touch  of  chariatanerie  so  common  in  the  late  18th  century, 
and  "  made  believe  "  in  a  fashion  bewildering  and  a  little 
incredible  to  posterity.  If  Madame  de  Stael  had  really 
desired  to  take  up  her  parable  against  Napoleon  seriously, 
she  need  only  have  established  herself  in  England  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens  and  have  lived  quietly  there.  She  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  She  lingered  on  at  Ooppeti  con- 
stantly hankering  after  Paris,  and  acknowled^og  the 
hankering  quite  honestly.  In  1802  she  pubUsb^  the 
first  of  her  really  noteworthy  books,  the  novel  of  Dflphinej 
in  which  the  "  femme  incomprioo  "  was  in  a  manner  intro- 
duced to  French  literature,  and  in  which  she  herself  ard 
not  a  few  of  her  intimates  appeared  in  transparent  dis- 
guise. In  the  autumn  of  1803  she  returned  to  Paris. 
Whether,  if  she  had  cot  displayed  such  extraordinary 
anxiety  not  to  be  exiled,  Napoleon  would  have  exiled  her 
remains  a  question ;  but,  as  she  began  at  once  appealing 
to  all  sorts  of  persons  io  protect  her,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  better  that  she  should  not  be  protected.  She 
was  directed  not  to  reside  within  forty  leagues  of  P&ns, 
and  after  considerable  delay  she  determined  to  go  to 
Germany.  She .  journeyed  by  Metz  and  Frankfort  to 
Weimar,  and  arrived  there  in  December.  There  she  stayed 
during  the  winter,  &:id  then  went  to  Berlin,  where  she 
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made  the  acquaintance  of  Augost  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  her  intimates  at  Coppet.  Thence 
tfhe  travelled  to  Vienna,  where,  in  April,  the  news  of  her 
father's  dangerous  illness  ana  shortly  of  his  death  (April 
S)  reached  her.  She  returned  to  Coppet^  and  found  her- 
self its  wealthy  and  independent  mistress,  but  her  sorrow 
for  her  father  was  deep  and  certainly  sincere.  She  spent 
the  summer  at  the  chafceau  with  a  brilliant  company ;  in 
the  autumn  she  journeyed  to  Italy  accompanied  by 
Schlegel  and  Sismondi,  and  there  gathered  the  materials 
of  her  most  famous  work,  Cotinne,  She  returned  in  the 
summer  of  1805,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  in  writing 
Corinne;  in  1806  she  broke  the  decree  of  exile  and  lived 
for  a  time  undisturbed  neai:  Paris.  In  1807  Corinne^  the 
first  esthetic  i-omance  not  written  in  German,  appeared. 
It  is  in  fact»  whr.t  it  was  described  as  being  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  "a  picturesque  tour  couched  in  the  form 
of  a  novel"  The  publication  was  taken  as  a  reminder  of 
her  eztstenoe,  and  the  police  of  the  empire  sent  her  back 
to  Coppet.  She  stayed  there  as  usbal  for  the  summer, 
and  then  set  out  once  more  for  Germany,  visiting  Mainz, 
Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  She  was  again  at  Coppet 
in  the  summer  of  1808,^  and  set  to  work  at  her  book  J)e 
rAllemagne,  It  took  her  nearly  the  whole  of  the  next 
two  years,  during  which  she  did  not  travel  much  or  far 
from  her  own  house.  She  had  bought  property  in  America 
and  thought  of  moving  thither,  but  chance  or  fatality 
made  her  determine  to  publish  De  CAllemagne  in  Paris. 
The  submission  to  censorship  which  this  entailed  was 
sufficiently  inconsistent,  and  she  wrote  to  the  emperor  one 
of  the  unfortunate  letters,  at  once  undignified  and  provok- 
ing, of  which  she  had  the  secret  A  man  less  tyrannical  or 
less  mean-spirited  than  Napoleon  would  of  course  have  let 
her  alone,  but  Napoleon  was  Napoleon,  and  she  perfectly 
well  knew  him.  The  reply  to  her  letter  was  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  whole  edition  of  her  book  (ten  thousand  copies) 
as  **  not  French, ''  and  her  own  exile,  not  as  before  to  a 
certain  distance  from  Paris,  but  from  France  altogether. 
The  act  was  unquestionably  one  of  odious  tyranny,  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  ask  why  she  had  put  herself  within 
reach  of  it  when  her  fortune  enabled  her  to  reside  any- 
where and  to  publish  what  she  pleased.  She  retired  once 
more  to  Coppet,  where  she  was  not  at  first  interfered  with, 
and  she  found  consolation  in  a  young  officer  of  Swiss  origin 
named  Rocca,  twenty-three  years  her  Junior,  whom  she 
married  privately  in  1 8 1 1 .  T\it  intimacy  of  their  relations 
could  escape  no  one  at  Coppet,  but  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
was  not  certainly  known  tUl  after  her  death. 

The  operations  of  the  imperial  police  in  regard  to 
^[adame  de  Stael  are  rather  obscure.  She  was  at  first 
left  undisturbed,  but  by  degrees  the  chateau  itself  became 
taboo,  and  her  visitors  found  themselves  punished  heavily, 
^lathieu  de  ^lontmorency  and  Madame  lUcamier  were 
exiled  for  the  crime  of  seeing  her ;  and  she  at  last  began 
to  think  of  doing  what  she  ought  to  have  done  years 
before  and  withdrawing  herself  entirely  from  Napoleon's 
sphere.  In  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Continent 
which  preceded  the  Russian  War  this  was  not  so  easy  as 
it  would  have  been  earlier,  and  she  remained  at  home 
during  the  winter  of  1811,  writing  aifd  planning.  On 
^ky  23  she  left  Coppet  almost  secretly,  and  journeyed 
by  Bern,  Innsbruck,  and  Salzburg  to  Vienna.  There  she 
obtained  an  Austrian  passport  to  the  frontier,  and  after 
some  fears  and  trouble,  receiving  a  Russian  passport  in 
Oalicia,  she  at  last  escaped  from  the  dungeon  of  Napo- 
leonic Europe,  swearing  never  to  return  thither.  It 
seemed  likely  that  the  proclamation  of  war  between 
France  and  Russia,  on  June  22,  would  help  her  to  keep 
thj  vow. 
She  journeyed  slowly  though  Russia  and  Finland  to 


Sweden,  making  some  stay  at  St  Petersburg,  spent  the 
winter  in  Stockholm,  and  then  set  out  for  England. 
Here  she  received  a  brilliant  reception  and  was  much 
lionized  during  the  season  of  1813.  She  published  J)e 
CAlUmagjie  (a  book  much  more  really  remarkable  than 
C&rinne)  in  the  autumn,  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  her  second  son  Albert,  who  had  entered  the  Swedish 
army  and  fell  in  a  duel  brought  on  by  gambling,  under- 
took her  CoruidercUiofu  ntr  la  Revolution  Fran^isef  and 
when  Louis  XVIIL  had  been  restored  retui-ned  to  Paris. 
Both  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter  of  1814  she  visited 
Coppet,  and  was  meanwhile  a  prominent  figure  in  Parisian 
society.  She  was  in  Paris  when  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
landing  arrived  and  at  once  fled  to  Coppet,  but  a  singular 
story,  nauch  discussed,  is  current  of  her  having  approved 
Napoleon's  return.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  it>  but 
the  conduct  of  her  close  ally  Constant  may  be  quoted  in 
its  support,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  had  no  affection  for 
the  Bourbons.  In  October,  after  Waterloo,  she  set  out 
for  Italy,  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  her  own  health 
but  for  that  of  her  second  husband,  Rocca,  who  was  dying 
of  consumption.  Her  daughter  married  Duke  Victor  de 
Broglie  on  February  20,  1816,  at  Pisa,  and  became  the 
wife  and  mother  of  French  statesmen  of  distinction.  The 
whole  family  returned  to  Coppet  in  June,  and  Byron  now 
frequently  visited  Madame  de  Stael  there.  He  had 
quizzed  her  a  good  deal  im  London,  but  liked  her  better  in 
her  own  house,  though  even  there  he  noticed  her  constant 
straining  to  be  something  different  from  herself.  Despite 
her  increasing  ill -health  she  returned  to  Paris  for  the 
winter  of  1816-17,  and  her  salon  was  much  frequented. 
But  in  March  she  is  spoken  of  as  "dying,"  and  she  had 
already  become  confined  to  her  room,  if  not  to  her  bed. 
She  died  on*  the  Hth  of  July,  and  Rocca  survived  her 
little  more  than  six  months.  Nor  was  her  eldest  son  long- 
lived.  After  editing  a  collected  edition  of  his  mother's 
works  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  in  1827. 

Hadame  de  Stael  occupieB  a  siogular  positioii  in  French  liter- 
ature. The  men  of  her  own  time  exalted  hef  to  the  skies,  and  the 
most  extravagant  estimates  of  her  (as  "the  greatest  woman  in 
literary  history,"  as  the  "  foundress  of  the  romantic  movement," 
as  representing  "ideas,"  while  her  contemporary  Chateaubriand 
only  represented  words,  colours,  and  images,  and  so  forth)  are  to  be 
found  in  those  histoiies  of  literature  which  raithfullv  repeat  second- 
hand and  traditional  opinions.  On  fhe  other  hand,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  she  is  now  very  little  read.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  professes 
a  "  culto  "  for  her,  and  who  has  treated  her  at  great  length  and 
with  much  indulgence  ;  M.  Schorer,  a  compatriot  and  oo>religionist, 
who  is  strongly  prejudiced  in  her  favour  ;  Doudan,  a  kind  of  literary 
retainer  of  her  connexions,— all  allow  this,  and  any  one  who  speaks 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  current  French  literature  must  agree 
that  since  they  spoke  neglect  of  her  has  increased.  No  writer  of 
such  eminence  is  so  rarely  quoted  ;  none  is  so  entirely  destitute  of 
that  tribute  of  new  and  splendid  editions  which  France  pays  to 
her  favourite  classics  more  lavishly  than  any  other  nation ;  none  is 
so  seldom  the  snbiect  of  a  literarv  causerie.  The  abundant  docu- 
ments in  the  hanas  of  her  descendants,  the  families  of  Broglie  and 
Uaussonville,  have  indeed  furnished  material  for  papers  recentlv, 
but  these  are  almost  wholly  on  the  social  aspect  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  not  on  her  literary  merit.  Nor  when  the  life  and  works  come 
to  be  examined  independently  is  the  neglect  seen  to  be  without 
excuse.  An  ugly  conuette,  an  old  woman  who  made  a  ridiculous 
marriage,  a  blue-stocKing  who  spent  much  of  her  time  in  pesterinff 
men  ot  ffenius,  and  drawing  from  them  sarcastic  comment  behina 
her  back.— these  things  are  not  attractive.  Her  books  are  seen 
to  be  in  large  part  merely  clever  reflexions  of  other  people's  views, 
or  views  current  at  the  time,  and  the  famous  "  ideas"  turn  out  to 
be  chiefly  the  ideas  of  the  books  or  the  men  with  whom  she  was 
from  time  to  time  in  contact  The  sentimentality  of  her  sentiment 
and  the  florid  magniloquence  of  her  style  equally  disgust  the 
reader ;  and^  when  it  is  suggested  to  him  that  the  revolution  ot 
taste  and  manners  hurts  novels  more  than  anything  eke,  he  is 
tempted  to  reply  that  it  has  not  hurt  Don  QuixoU,  or  Oil  Bias,  or 
Robinson  Crusoe^  or  Tom  Jonea^  or  Motion  Lea'  uti, or  T?ie  Antiquary, 
and  that  if  it  has  hart  Corinne  it  is  (imply  because  these  are  great 
books  and  Corinne  is  not  a  jreat  book.  There  U  truth  in  this, 
but  to  state  it  alone  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unfiair. 
Madame  de  Stael's  faulta  are  great  •  her  style  is  of  an  age  not  fof 
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«n  tiai*;  h«r  Mmmam  neitly  ■ofiond-lunid  tad  frecniently  «ap«r- 
tiflUL  Bnt  nothlog  u,w  a  rvrj  great  talent  ooald  hare  shown  itsalf 
«>  lOMptire.  Take  airay  lier  aasidooaa  freqaentation  of  aocietj, 
t/om  tho  later  philoaopho  coterioa  to  tbo  age  of  Byroo,< — take  axray 
^6  iniluonoo  of  Conctnnt  and  Scklegel  and  net  other  literary 
frionda, — and  probably  little  of  her  will  remain.  But  to  hare 
MMight  from  all  sidoi  in  tlu«  manner  the  floatinjgf  notions  of  eociety 
AJuTof  indiridoale,  to  rsfiect  thorn  with  such  Tifloar  and  oleameas. 
to  gombino  thorn  with  each  not  inconsiderable  ucill  into  oonneotea 
Lw>ta»  ia  not  anybody's  task.  Her  two  beat  books,  Corinns  and 
Dt  VAlkmagiUj  are  in  all  probability  almost  wholly  luioriginal, 
ft  little  sentiment  in  the  first  and  a  little  constitutionalism  in  the 
■econd  being  all  that  she  can  claim.  But  Coring  la  still  a  mery 
imnarkable  exposition  of  a  certain  kind  of  osthetioism,  and  De 
tAlUmagni  is  still  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  account  of  one 
conntry  by  a  native  and  inhabitant  of  another  which  exists  in 
literatore.  This  praise,  and  it  Li  rery  high  praise,  can  be  giTon  to 
ICulame  de  StaeL  But  tho  merits  which  it  aUows  are  not  merits 
of  tiie  elasB  which  secure  readers  for  erer.  Neither  in  style  nor  ia 
thonght  was  she  of  the  first  class  or  perhaps  of  the  second ;  and 
besides  thought  and  style  nothing  will  saTe  books. 

Dsrvm  Aaguite  do  SUel  •tilted,  ss  hM  been  Mid,  the  oompMe  vorfcs  of  his 
iBot>:or  In  Mventeen  Toluom  (Puis,  IB90-I\  and  the  •dltlon  was  aftervsrds  re* 
pnbUsbed  In  a  compacter  form,  and,  sopplemsnted  by  some  (Swm  JmddUM, 
Is  tUU  obtalnsble  In  I  Tola,  largo  8vo  (Dldot).  The  Conti<UnUicm»  and  the  Dis 
Jjm/m  d'Esti  had  ^eoo  pobUtlied  after  liadame  de  Staers  death.  There  la  no 
recent  reUne  of  the  whole,  and  tho  minor  works  hsTO  nol  boon  reprinted,  bnft 
Carbtnt,  Mphim^  and  De  TAIUmagnt  are  easily  aocessible  In  cheap  and  separate 
forms.  Of  recent  works  on  Madame  de  Steal,  or  raihar  on  Coppet  and  Its 
eociety,  those  of  M3I.  Care  and  Othenln  d'HaassoBrUle  may  be  mentioned.  In 
English  there  Is  an  elaborate  bloffraphr  by  A.  Sterens  CLAOdon,  1880),  foil  of 
Information,  bnt  vdloeUIy  not  at  sU  critical.  (0.  BA.) 

^  STAFFORD,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  boanded 
^  on  the  S.&  by  Warwickshire,  S.  by  Woroesterahire,  W. 
S  by  Shropshire,  N.W.  by  Chealiire,  and  E.  by  Derbydiire^ 
p^  jnst  touching  Leicestershire.  It  is  of  irregdar  oatline, 
X  and  has  been  likened  to  an  elongated  and  compressed  pear, 
^  somewhat  tapering  at  both  end&  Its  greatest  length  from 
^  north  to  south  is  53  miiea,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  35 
miles.  The  area  is  748,433  acres — about  1170  square 
miles. 

Surface  and  Geology. — ^Although  the  general  aspect  of 
the  county  is  that  of  a  plain,  it  has  been  pronounced 
^rather  a  subalpine  or  hilly  district";  but  its  highest  hill, 
Aze  Edge,  is  only  1756  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  the  north  the  land  is  undulating  and  very  picturesque ; 
the  hills  here  afe  the  loftiest  in  the  county,  as  Axe  Edge, 
Cloud  Thorpe,  Mow  Cop,  and  other  hillocks  and  mounds ' 
called  '^eikes."  These  are  mostly  composed  of  millstone 
grit.  In  the  south  we  hare  sandstone,  gravel,  limestone, 
and  basalt,  represented  respectively  by  Kixifare  Edge, 
Barr  and  Cannock  Chase,  Sedgley,  and  ClenL  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Tren^  the  Tame^  the  Sow,  the  Benk, 
the  Stour,  the  Blythe,  the  Tern,  the  Chumet,  the  Lyme, 
the  Smestow,  and  tiie  Manyfold ;  of  these  the  Trent  is  the 
most  important.  The  Servem  has  a  short  part  of  its 
course  within  the  county,  traversing  the  coal-field  at 
Arley.  The  Dove  separa^  Stafifordshire  from  Derby- 
shire.    Several  of  the  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish. 

Geologically  the  counlr  is  included  in  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  district  of  England,  and  is  of  the  Carboniferous, 
Permian,  and  Triassic  systems  of  formation.  It  is  rich 
in  limestone  and  co&l.  According  to  Mr  Qamer  {Natural 
History  </  the  County  of  SUtforct),  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  its  geological  characters : — the  Policy  cocJ-field 
occupies  51  square  miles;  the  South  Staffordshire  coal- 
field (excluding  about  11  miles  of  it  situated  in  other 
counties),  65 ;  the  Silurian  limestone,  <kc.,  in  the  south  of 
the  county,  16 ;  the  Rowley  basalt,  >  ;  the  Clent  basalt, 
2 ;  the  Alley  coal-field,  basalt,  comttone,  &c^  7 ;  the 
mountain  limestone,  40;  the  Cheadl*  coal-field,  18;  the 
Chjddleton  coal-field,  1 ;  the  Meerbroat  coaI-fiel4  4 ;  thd 
millatone  grit,  100 ;  the  New  Red  Sand/  tone  (marl,  gravel, 
rock,  sancC  and  peat),  825. 

The  county  is  very  rich  in  fossils.  In  the  coal,  the 
limestone,  and  the  Silurian  deposits  the  f  omains  of  marine 
animals  and  plants  are  especially  numeropsi  The  museums 
io  several  towns  have  good  eollections  d  ooralst  calamiteSk 


and  f  ema ;  and  probably  the  finest  examplen  of  tTilobitss 
and  enorinites  have  been  found  in  this  part  of  Englaod. 
The  teeth  of  the  MegaiiehihyB  have  been  fotmd  in  the 
coal  strata,  and  the  Dudley  museum  contains  a  specimen 
of  M,  hMerti.  nearly  entire.  The  county  is  very  rich  io 
mineral  productiona  In  a  single  year  12,000,000  tou 
of  coal  and  1,173.866  tons  of  iron  have  been  obtain:! 
The  greatest  quantity  of  iron  is  raised  in  the  north  tnd 
of  coal  in  the  soutL  Of  the  placej  at  which  the  varices 
products  are  found  may  be  named — Birch  Hills  for  anthra- 
cite coal;  Hanley  Green  for  peacock  coal;  Longton  foe 
cannel  coal ;  Wednesbuxy  for  hiematite'  iron  ore ;  Langley 
Close  for  grey  marble ;  the  Rowley  Hills  for  basalt  At 
Bilston  casting  sand,  at  Kingswinford  fireclay  and  fire 
bricks,  at  Tutbnry  alabaster,  at  Powke  Hill  black  marble, 
and  at  Hemley  Green  red  ochre  are  produced.  In  Decem- 
ber 1885  an  important  discovery  of  coal  was  made  near 
Dudley.  Mr  S.  Blewitt  has  driven  from  the  Grace  Maiy 
pits  about  250  yards  towards  the  Ivy  House  estat^ 
through  the  igneous  rocks,  and  come  upon  a  large  area  of 
the  best  hard  coal,  about  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  some 
thirty  acres  in  area. 

ClimaU  and  Agrieulhtre. — As  regardd  climste  the  coimty  shares 
the  chAncteristicfl  common  to  the  midland  district  of  England. 
Agriculture,  thoueh  not  its  distinctive  feature,  forms  a  very  import- 
ant item  in  the  industry  and  wealth  of  StaCordshire.  The  returns  for 
1886  lumiah  the  following  report :  in  corn  crops  there  trere  94,273 
acres ;  roots,  artificial  grasses,  Jec.  ,  43,343 ;  clover  and  grasses,  46, 832 ; 
permanent  pasture,  412,666;  fallow,  7203;  orchards,  1188;  market 
gardens.  866 ;  nursery  grounds,  233 ;  woods  and  plauUtions,  84,31L 
From  the  same  returns  we  learn  that  the  number  of  horsee  em- 
ployed In  sgricultnre  was  16,031 ;  unbroken  horses  and  brood  nares, 
7802:  cows  in  milk  or  in  calf,  74,868;  cattle  under  tnro  yetn 
old.  56,224;  two  year*  and  upward,  25,922;  one-year-old  sheep, 
142,955;  sheep  under  one  year,  106,950;  and  pigs,  48,569.  The 
total  number  of  proprieton  In  the  county  was  returned  in  1873 
as  48>371,  poeaessing  638,084  acres,  producing  an  annual  rental  of 
£3,630,25£  The  estimated  extent  of  waste  or  common  land  rw 
7809  acres.  Of  the  owners  88,672  owned  less  than  one  acre  etch. 
^ght  proprietors  were  owners  of  more  than  10,000  sores  each, 
viz..  Earl  of  Lichfield,  21,433:  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  18,954;  Lord 
Hatherton,  14,901 ;  MarquU  of  Anglesey,  14,344 ;  Sir  J.  H.  Cnve, 
14,256:  Duke  of  Sutherland,  12,744;  Lord  Bagot,  10.993;  Sir  T. 
F.  F.  Boughey,  10J505. 

itfiMt|radurM.~The  manufactures  of  Staffordshire  are  of  a  Tciy 
varied  character.  Almost  everything  which  is  made  of  iron  ia 
manufactured  in  one  town  or  another;  and  it  would  only  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  goods  prodaoed. 
Wolverhampton  and  Willenhall  are  famous  for  locks,  Cnidlej  for 
nail^  Oldbury  for  railway  carriams,  Walsall  for  spurs,  bits,  and 
saddlery,  Tipton  for  anohora,  Smethwick  for  glass,  Soho  for 
steam  enginea  and  hydraulio  packs,  Wednesfield  for  keys,  Bilitoo 
for  tinplate  wares,  and  Blozwich  for  bits.  Thanka  to  the  labonn 
of  Joaiah  Wedgwood  and  Fbzman,  the  pottery  work  of  Stafford- 
ahire  ranks  among  the  moat  famous  maniuaotnres  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Etruria  is  a  household  word  wherever  the  admirable  and 
artistic  Wedprood  ware  is  known.  The  ale  produced  at  Barton- 
on-Trent  finoa  a  market  in  almost  every  civimed  country  in  the 
world,  and  in  some  that  can  scarcely  be  so  described. 

Cornmuniealion, — The  county  is  admirably  provided  with  rail- 
ways, canals,  and  tramways^  The  main  roads  are  ezcellsBt,  and 
are  well  maintained  and  kept  in  capital  condition. 

Adminiatration  and  FifpuiaHon,-~ThB  population  in  1861  vu 
746,948;  in  1871  858,326;  and  in  1881  98^013  (males  112.009. 
females  489.004),  an  average  of  1  "SI  persons  to  an  acre.  Stafford- 
shire is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  ia  nearly  all  in  the  diocese  o/ 
Lichfield.  The  seat  of  the  bishoprio  and  the  will  courts  are  at 
Lichfield.  The  i^^size  town  is  Stafford.  There  are  five  honditds, 
each  having  two  divisions :— North  Totmonslow  (Leek)  and  8oitb 
Totmonslow  (Cheadle),  North  Pirehill  (Potteries)  and  South  PirehiU 
(Stone),  North  Offlow  (Bnrton-on-Trent)  and  South  Offlow  (WalaaD), 
East  Cnttlestone  (Rugeley)  and  West  Cuttlestone  (Gnosall},  Kortb 
Seisdon  (Sedgley)  and  South  Seiadon  (Einfare).  The  coon^  has 
one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into  twenty-two  pettr 
and  special  swarional  divisions;  and  there  are  247  civil  pariaheaand 
sixteen  poor  law  unions.  The  municipal  boroughs  numoer  twelfs : 
—Borslem,  population  26,522;  Burton-on-Trent  (partly  in  Derby- 
shire), 89,288;  Hanley,  48  361 ;  Lichfield,  8349  :  L^gtoo,  I8>0^i' 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  17,508;  Stafford,  19,977;  Stdce-on-Trent» 
19,261 ;  Tamworth  (partly  in  Warwickshire),  4891 ;  Walsall  58,799 ; 
West  Biomwich,  56.295 ;  Wolverhampton,  75,766, 
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By  tliA  BedirtrilNitioii  of  Beats  Aet,  1886,  the  parlutmentary 
'raproMntation  of  StaiFordBhue  vaa  arranged  aa  followi :— seren 
boroogha  each  retnniiiip  one  member,  one  borough  returning  three, 
and  aeren  county  divuions  with  one  member  to  each,— making 
aerenteen  members  for  the  whole  county.  The  county  dirisionB 
are  named  respectiTely  Bnrton,  Handaworth,  Kingawinford,  Leek, 
Lichfield,  l^orth-Weat,  and  Weat  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
boroogha,  with  populations  given  by  or  baaed  on  thd  cenmia  of 
1881  i—Wolrerhampton  (three  memberaj,  164,332 ;  Hanley,  75,912 ; 
Kewcaatle-nnder-Lyme,  49,293;  Stafford,  19,977 ;  Stoke-on-Trent, 
64,091;  Walsall,  59,402;  Wedneabury,  58,142;  Weat  Bromwich, 
66,29& 

Bulorvand  J.tUiquiiiaa.—'ilnch.  an^'quarian  learning  has  been 
emploTed  in  ahowing  that  Staffordahire  waa  in  early  ante-Roman 
days  famoua  for  the  preaence  and  power  of  the  Dniida.  Cannock 
Cbaaa  haa  been  described  as  their  headquarters  in  Britain;  and 
Barr  Beacon  haa  been  generally  accepted  aa  one  of  their  principal 
places  of  woiship,  of  which  ]3rood  or  Omid  Heath  by  ita  name 
still  preserres  the  tradition.  At  fha  time  of  Caeaar*a  arrival  in 
the  island  this  part  of  England  waa  peooled  by  tribea  whom  the 
Roman  authors  designate  aa  Comavii  or  CamabiL  The  conquerors 
named  the  oentzal  part  of  the  conntry,  which  included  Stafford- 
ahire, Flavia  GMariensis.  Two  of  their  moat  famous  roads, 
Watlinff  Street  and  Icknield  Street,  paaaed  through  the  county, 
—the  first-named  from  Faseley  through  Wall  {Eloeetum)  to 
Wrozater  (Urieonium),  and  the  Icknield  Street  throueh  Birming- 
ham to  Wall,  and  bv  Borton-on-Tient  to  Derby.  In  Saxon  timea 
Staffordshire  formed  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Hercia,  which 
waa  reznarkable  for  tne  tenacity  with  which  the  people  mngto 
their  old  fiuth  snd  resisted  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The 
new  fkith,  however,  prevailed  over  paganism,  and  a  cathedral 
waa  foonded  at  liehftold.  Throofh  the  influence  of  Offa,  Pope 
Adrian  in  780  made  the  see  an  independent  archbishopric,  but 
this  honour  waa  only  possessed  for  a  short  period.  Hercia  was 
freaueatly  invaded  by  the  Danes,  and  ssveral  battles  were  fought 
in  StaflTordshire.  notably  at  Tettenhall  and  Wedneafield  (Woden's 
Field),  and  a  large  number  of  Danea  settled  in  this  part  So 
lapidlr  did  they  occupy  the  land  that  in  1016,  when  the  Danish 
king  Onnute  divided  his  conquests  into  four  earldoms,  Mercia  was 
believed  to  have  as  many  Danish  aa  Saxon  inhabitanta.  After  the 
Korman  Conquest  the  county  was  divided  among  the  Conqueror's 
retainers,  the  oarons  De  Toni,  De  Monteomery,  Fitz-Ansculf,  and 
De  Feners  coming  in  for  the  lion's  share.  Of  after  historical 
events  the  most  noted  are  the  defeat  and  execution  of  the  earl  of 
Lsneaster  by  Edward  II.  in  1822,  and  the  battle  at  Blore  Heath  in 
1459,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  victorious  over  the  Lancasterians. 
Dunne  the  Civil  War  Lichfield  cathedral  was  besieged  in  1648,  and 
Lordfiitwk  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired  from  the  battlementa  of  the 
great  tower.  Mary  queen  of  Scota  waa  impriaoned  in  Tutbury 
^stle  iW>m  1669  to  1672.  In  1745  Charles  Edward,  the  Youncr 
PtetendAr  in  his  attempt  to  win  the  crown  of  England,  penetrated 
aa&raaLeek. 

Early  British  rsmains  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  county ;  and 
a  large  number  of  barrowa  have  been  opened  in  which  numan 
bonea,  urns,  fibubs,  stone  hammers,  armleta,  pina,  pottery,  and 
other  artidea  have  been  found.  In  the  neighbourho<xi  of  Wetton 
no  fewetthan  twenty-three  barrows  have  been  opened,  and  British 
omamesits  have  been  found  in  Keedwood  Forest.  Several  Roman 
campa  adso  exist  in  different  parts.  But  of  medi«val  times  the 
chief  legacy  is  the  cathedral  at  Licbtivlo  (q.v.),  one  of  the  most 
beantifal  m  the  kingdom.  Of  other  interesting  places  the  moat 
worthy  of  notice  are  Beaudesert,  Bentley  Hall,  Chillington,  Dudley 
Castle,  Snville  Hall,  Inaeatre^  Stafford  Caatle,  Tamworth  Castle, 
Tixall,  and  Wrottesley  HalL  Uore  modem  manaions  are  Ham 
Hall,  Alton  Towers,  Shugborough,  Patteahull,  Eeele  Hall,  and 
Trentham.  Of  famous  peraonagea  belonging  to  the  county  are 
John  Dudley  (duke  of  Northumberland),  Cardinal  Pole,  Archbiahop 
Sheldon,  CoL  John  Lane,  General  Harriaon,  Lord  Anaon,  Earl  St 
Vincent,  Izsak  Walton,  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  David  Garrick,  Joaiah 
Wedgwood,  Hiss  Seward,  Mary  Howitt 

See  FM,  AMraf  BUterf  ^famfordtMrt,  ItSS;  Erdetwtek,  Ar^y  ^St^fbri- 
•Mrw,1717:  Sfeav.  JTMory  md  AntiquMe$  ^  St^ffordtkire,  1798-1801;  Pitt, 
Topcgrapkieat  m»torf  9f  mt^^trdtkirt^  1817 ;  Gamer,  Natural  BUtory  qf  tht 
Comif  tf  aUfg^rd,  li44;  Uagford,  Mq^brdtMr*  tm4  Wmrwkk$kin,  1874;  aad 
tlM  pablkattona  of  tlia  salt  ArduMlogleal  Soetety. 

STATFOBD,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  boroagh 
of  Eng^d,  and  the  ooanty  town  of  Staffordahire^  is  sitoatod 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sow,  almost  in  the  heart  of 
England.  It  is  123  miles  from  London  and  29^  from 
Birmingham,  and  is  in  the  sonthem  division  of  the  hundred 
of  PirehilL  The  principal  trades  of  the  town  are  tanning 
and  the  mannfaetnre  of  booti  and  shoes,  more  especially 
for  ladies.  'The  oldest  ehnrcb  is  that  of  St  Chad,  said  to 
be  or^inally  of  Saxon  origin.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and 
besntufnl  church,  with  chancel,  nave^  aisles,  transept^  and 


a  central  tower,  bat  has  soffered  severely  from  time^  neglect, 
and  rough  treatment  Restoration  was  begun  in  1855,  and 
the  operations  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  fine  interlacing 
Norman  arches  and  a  beautiful  Norman  archway  with  some 
rich  sculptured  work  between  the  nave  and  tower.  These 
were  restored  in  1856  and  a  new  roof  was  pat  on  the 
chancel  in  memory  of  Isaak  Walton.  In  1874,  the  nave, 
arcades,  and  open-timbered'  roof  were  restored  in  memory 
of  Mr  Thomas  Salt ;  in  1874-75  the  south  aisle  was  reboilt, 
and  in  1884-85  the  tower.  The  finest  of  the  churches  in 
Stafford  is  undoubtedly  St  Mary's,  which  was  admirably 
restored  in  1844-45  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000.  It  contains  some  good  monuments,  and  seve- 
ral very  fine  memorial  windows  of  stained  glass.  Other 
churches  worthy  of  mention  are  Christ  Church,  St  Paul's^ 
and  St  Thomas'a  The  grammar  school  is  a  very  old 
foundation,  enlarged  by  Edward  VL ;  the  present  building 
was  erected  in  1862.  The  free  library  was  opened  in 
1882,  and  is  now  fairly  well  supplied  with  books.  The 
William  Salt  library  contains  a  unique  collection  of  books, 
deeds,  autographs,  engravings,  and  drawings  relating  to 
the  county,  collected  by  Mr  Salt  and  presented  by  his 
widow.  It  contains  some  7000  volumes,  between  2000 
and  3000  deeds,  and  more  than  9000  drawings,  aato- 
graphs,  and  valuable  MSS.,  mostly  relating  to  the  history, 
topography,  Ac.,  of  the  county.  The  town  also  poasesses 
a  good  museum,  collected  principally  by  Mr  Clement 
L.  Wragge,  and  called  by  his  name ;  specially  interesting 
is  its  almost  perfect  collection  of  fosoh.  Stafford  also 
contains  a  good  school  of  art  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 
Other  prominent  buildings  are  the  shire  haU,  in  which 
the  assises  and  quarter  sessions  are  held,  and  the  borough 
hall;  the  latter  contains  the  municipal  offices,  and  ako 
has  a  large  hall  "for  public  meetings.  Stafford  is  well 
supplied  with  charitable  institutiona,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  general  infirmary,  built  in  1766;  the 
county  lunatic  asylum  in  1818;  and  the  Coton  Hill 
institution  for  the  insane  in  1854,  beautifully  situated  on 
rising  ground,  which  comitands  coi^nsive  views  of  some 
of  the  loveliest  country  in  the  county,  while  its  own 
grounds  are  tastefully  laid  oui  The  householders  of 
Stafford  formerly  possessed  the  right  of  using  some  very 
extensive  common  land  situated  north  of  the  town;  in 
1880,  however,  all  that  remained  (134  acres)  was  enclosed, 
and  is  now  held  for  the  people  by  a  committee  of  house- 
holders elected  annually.  A  part  of  this  land,  called 
Stone  Flat^  is  preserved  as  a  public  recreation  ground. 
Of  another  common  named  Coton  Field,  consisting  of 
about  180  acres,  70  acres  were  in  1884  transferred  abso- 
lutely to  the  freemen,  and  have  been  divided  into  401 
garden  allotments,  which  are  let  at  a  small  rental  to 
resident  freemen  or  .their  widows.  The  parliamentary 
borough  (area  774  acres,  with  population  of  18,904  in 
1881)  was  extended  in  1885,  and  is  now  identical  with 
the  municipal  borough.  The  area  of  this  is  1012  acres, 
and  the  population,  14,437  in  1871,  was  in  1881  19,977. 
The  Act  of  1885  reduced  the  parliamentary  representation 
from  two  members  to  one. 

Stafford  was  of  oonsiderahle  importance  before  the  Conquest 
The  site  was  at  first  known  as  Berteliney  or  Betheney,  i^ma  the 
iaiand  on  which  the  earliest  houses  were  built  As  the  town  grew 
its  na^ie  was  changed  into  that  of  Statford  or  Stadford.  In 
913  Ethelfleda,  sister  of  Edward  the  Elder,  erected  a  fortification 
here,  generally  called  a  castle,  but  doubtless  one  of  those  ds- 
fensive  mounoi  which  from  their  admirable  positions  were  after- 
wards selected  by  tile  Konnans  aa  the  sites  of  their  csstles  aad 
strongholds.  About  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  Edwsrd  the 
Elder  built  a  tower,  with  walls  and  a  foeee  round  it  Pennant 
says  this  waa  on  the  mount  called  Csstle  Hill  by  Speed.  Stafford 
is  mentioned  in  DomcMday  ae  a  city  paying  £0  in  costomsL  Thars 
were  18  royal  burgessee,  and  the  earla  of  Mercia  poaseesed  twen^ 
mansiona  The  number  of  houses  entered  is  178.  'William  built 
a  caatle  on  the  old  site,  of  which  he  appointed  Robert  de  Tortl 
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goTorDor,  Trbo  took  the  name  Do  Stafford  from  that  of  the  town, 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  great  family  of  tho  StafTorda.  At 
this  time  it  contained  a  royal  mint ;  some  of  the  coins  are  still 
extant^  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  and  name  of  the  king, 
and  on  the  reverse  "God\rinno  on  Staef."  Godwiuue  was  tho 
"king's  moneyer."  The  castle  of  Robert  de  Torri  was  rebuilt 
by  Ralph  de  Stafford  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  during  the  Civil 
War  it  was  hold  for  the  Royalists  by  the  carl  of  NortJiamplon, 
bnt  was  taken  for  the  Parliament  by  Sir  William  Brercton  in  Hay 
1643.  The  castle  was  soon  afterwarda  demolished  by  order  of  tho 
Parliament  When  fortified,  Stafford  had  four  gates.  That  on 
the  south,  near  the  river  bridge,  called  the  Green-gate,  was  taken 
down  in  1780.  Tho  arch  of  tbe  East-gate  was  standing  a  few  years 
ago.  Tho  Gaol-gate  was  in  ruins  in  1680.  The  site  of  the  fourth 
gate  is  unknown.  King  John  confirmed  and  enlarged  tho  privileges 
granted  by  the  old  charter.  This  was  a^in  confirmed  by  Edward 
YI.,  and  on  August  6,  1575,  Elixabeth  visited  the  town.  Stafford 
adopted  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  on  April  23,  1872  ;  and 
in  1876  an  Act  was  obtained  for  extending  the  borough  boundaries. 
The  corporation  now  consists  of  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and 
twenty-tour  conncillora^ 

STAG.     See  Deeb. 

STAHL,  Geoko  Ernst  (1660-1734),  chemist,  was 
born  on  Slst  October  1660  at  Ansbach,  studied  at  Jena, 
and  became  court-physician  to  the  duke  of  Weimar  in 
1687.  In  1694  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine 
in  Halle  and  in  1716  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
He  died  at  Berlin  on  May  14,  1734.  His  Theona  Medica 
Vera  appeared  at  Halle  in  1707  (see  Medicine,  yoL  zy. 
p.  812),  and  his  Hxpertmenta  et  Observationea  Chemicm 
at  Berlin  in  1731  (see  Chemistby,  vol.  v.  pp.  460-61). 

STAIR,  Jakes  Dalryuple,  First  Viscoitnt  (1619- 
1695),  was  born  in  May  1619  at  Drummurchie  in  Ayrshire. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  for  several  generations  in- 
clined to  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation,  and  had  ances- 
tors both  on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side  amongst  the 
Lollards  of  Kyle.  His  father  James  Dalrymple,  laird  of  the 
small  estate  of  Stair  in  Kyle,  died  when  he  was  an  infant ; 
his  mother,  Janet  Kennedy  of  Knockdaw,  is  described  as 
'*  a  woman  of  excellent  spirit,"  who  took  care  to  have  him 
well  educated.  From  the  grammar  school  at  Mauchline 
he  went  in  1633  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
graduated  in  arts  on  July  26,  1637.  Next  year  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  probably  with  the  intention  of  studying 
law,  but  the  troubles  of  the  times  then  approaching  a 
crisis  led  him  to  change  his  course,  and  we  next  find  him 
serving  in  the  earl  of  Glencairn's  regiment  in  the  war  of 
the  Covenant.  What  part  he  took  in  it  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  he  was  in  command  of  a  troop  when  recalled 
in  1641  to  compete  for  a  regency  (as  a  tutorship  or 
professorship  was  then  called)  in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
He  was  elected  in  ]March.  Mathematics,  logic,  ethics,  and 
politics  were  the  chief  subjects  of  his  lectures,  and  a  note- 
book on  logic  by  one  of  his  students  has  been  preserved. 
His  activity  and  skill  in  matters  of  college  business  were 
praised  by  his  colleagues,  who  numbered  amongst  them 
some  of  the  leading  Covenanting  divines,  and  his  zeal  in 
teaching  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  his  students. 
After  nearly  seven  years'  service  he  resigned  his  regency, 
and  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  on  February  17,  1648.  This  step  had  probably  been 
rendered  easier  by  his  marriage  four  years  before  to 
Margaret  Ross,  co-heiress  of  Balneil  in  Wigtown.  Stair's 
practice  at  the  bar  does  not  appear  to  have  been  large ; 
his  talents  lay  rather  in  the  direction  of  learning  and 
business  than  of  oratory  or  advocacy.  His  reputation  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  were  shown  by  his  appoint- 
ment in  1649  as  secretary  to  the  commission  sent  to  The 
Hague  to  treat  with  Charles  II.  by  the  parliament  of 
Scotland.  The  negotiation  having  been  broken  off  through 
the  unwillingness  of  the  young  king  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  Covenanters,  Stair  was  again  sent  in  the  following 
year  to  Breda,  where  the  failure  of  Montrose's  expedition 
forced  Charles  to  change  liis  attitude,  and  to  return  to 


Scotland  as  the  covenanted  kinc.  Stair  had  preceded 
him,  and  met  him  on  his  lanaing  in  Aberdeenshire, 
probably  carrying  with  him  the  news  of  the  execution  of 
Montrose,  which  he  had  witnessed. 

During  the  Commonwealth  Stair  continned  to  practise 
at  the  bar ;  but  like  most  of  his  brethren  he  refused  in 
1654  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  abjuration  of  royalty.  Three  years  later,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Balcomie,  Stair  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland 
on  the  recommendation  of  Monk.  His  appointment  to 
the  bench  on  Ist  July  1657  by  Monk  was  confirmed  by 
Cromwell  on  the  26th.  Stair's  association  with  the  English 
judges  at  this  time  must  have  enlarged  his  acquaintance 
with  English  law,  as  his  travels  had  extended  his  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law  and  the  modem  European  systems  which 
followed  it.  He  thus  acquired  a  singular  advantage  when 
he  came  to  write  on  law,  regarding  it  from  a  cosmopolitan 
or  international  rather  thaji  a  merely  local  or  national  point 
of  view.  His  actual  discharge  of  judicial  duty  at  this  time 
was  short,  for  after  the  death  of  Cromwell  the  courts  in 
Scotland  were  shut,— a  new  commission  issued  in  1 6 GO  not 
having  taken  effect,  it  being  uncertain  in  whose  name  the 
commission  ought  to  run.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Stair  became  intimate  with  Monk,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
advised  by  him  when  he  left  Scotland  to  call  a  full  and 
free  parliament.  Soon  after  the  Restoration  Stair  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  received  with  favour  by  Charles, 
knighted,  and  included  in  the  new  nomination  of  judges 
in  the  Court  of  Session  on  13th  February  1661.  He  was 
also  put  on  various  important  commissions,  busied  himself 
with  locjil  and  agricultural  afiiaiirs,  and,  like  most  of  the 
Scottish  judges  of  this  and  the  following  century,  acted 
with  zest  and  credit  the  part  of  a  good  country  gentleman. 

In  1662  he  was  one  of  the  judges  who  refused  to  take 
the  declaration  that  the  National  Covenant  and  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  were  unlawful  oaths,  and, 
forestalling  the  deposition  which  had  been  threatened  as 
the  penalty  of  continued  non-compliance,  he  placed  his 
resignation  in  the  king's  hands.  The  king,  however,  sum- 
moned him  to  London,  and  allowed  him  to  take  the  decla- 
ration under  an  implied  reservation.  The  next  five  years 
of  Stair's  life  were  comparatively  uneventful^  but  in  1669 
a  family  calamity,  the  exact  facts  of  which  will  probably 
never  be  ascertained,  overtook  him.  His  daughter  Janet, 
who  had  been  betroihed  to  Lord  Rutherfurd,  was  married 
to  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  and  some  tragic  incident  occurred 
on  the  wedding  night,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  never 
recovered.  As  the  traditions  vary  on  the  central  fact, 
whether  it  was  the  bride  who  stabbed  her  husband,  or  the 
husband  who  stabbed  the  bride,  no  credence  can  be  given 
to  the  mass  of  superstitions  and  spiteful  slander  which 
surrounded  it,  principally  levelled  at  Lady  Stair.  In 
1670  Stair  served  as  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  who 
went  to  London  to  treat  of  the  Union ;  but  the  prqject, 
not  seriously  pressed  by  Charles  and  his  ministers,  broke 
down  through  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  to  what 
was  deemed  an  excessive  representation  in  the  British  par- 
liament In  January  1671  Stair  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  In  the  following  year,  and  again 
in  1673,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Wigtownshire, 
and  took  part  in  the  imix)rtant  legislation  of  tiiose  yean 
in  the  department  of  private  law.  During  the  bad  time 
of  Lauderdale's  government  Stair  used  his  influence  in  the 
privy  council  and  with  Lauderdale  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  orders  passed  against  ecclesiastical  offenders,  but 
for  the  most  part  he  abstained  from  attending  a  board 
whose  policy  he  could  not  approve.  In  1679  lie  went  to 
London  to  defend  the  court  against  charges  of  partiality 
and  injustice  which  had  been  made  against  it,  anJ  ^'&a 
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tlianked  by  his  brethros  for  )iis  soceeas.  When  in  the 
following  year  the  duke  of  York  came  to  Scotland,  Stair 
distingnished  himself  by  a  bold  apeech,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated the  duke  on  his  coming  amongst  a  nation  which 
was  entirely  Protestant.  This  speech  can  have  beexf  little 
relished,  and  the  duke  was  henceforth  his  implacable  enemy. 
His  influence  {>revented  Stair  from  being  made  chancellor 
in  1681,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Rothes. 

The  parliament  of  this  year,  in  which  Stair  again  sai, 
was  memorable  for  two  statutes,  one  in  private  and  the 
other  in  public  law.  The  fonner,  relating  to  the  testing 
of  deeds,  was  drawn  by  Stair,  and  is  sometimes  called  by 
hb  name.  Although  it  is  susceptible  of  some  improve- 
ment^ the  two  centuries  during  which  it  has  regulated  this 
important  branch  of  practical  conveyancing  is  a  testimony 
to  the  skill  of  the  draftsman.  The  other  was  the  infamous 
Test  Act,  probably  the  worst  of  the  many  measures 
devised  at  this  period  with  the  object  of  fettering  the 
conscience  by  oaths.  Stair  also  had  a  minor  share  in  the 
form  which  this  law  finally  took,  but  it  was  confined  to 
the  insertion  of  a  definition  of  "the  Protestant  religion"; 
by  this  he  hoped  to  make  the  test  harmless,  but  his  ex- 
pectation was  disappointed,  and  the  form  in  which  it 
emerged  from  parliament  was  such  that  no  honest  man 
could  take  it.  Yet,  self-contradictory  and  absurd  as  it 
was,  the  Test  Act  was  at  once  rigidly  enforced.  Argyll, 
who  declared  he  took  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  waa  consistent 
with  itself  and  the  Protestant  religion,  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  treason,  and  narrowly  saved  his  life  by 
escaping  from  Edinburgh  Castle  the  day  before  that  fixed 
for  his  execution.  Stair,  dreading  a  similar  fate,  went  to 
London  to  seek  a  personal  interview  with  the  Idng,  who 
had  more  than  once  befriended  him,  perhaps  remembering 
his  services  in  Holland ;  but  the  duke  of  York  intercepted 
his  access  to  the  royal  ear,. and  when  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land he  found  a  new  conmussion  of  judges  issued,  from 
which  his  name  was  omitted.  He  retired  to  his  wife's 
estate  in  Galloway,  and  occupied  himself  with  preparing 
for  the  press  his  great  work.  The  ImtUiUiom  of  the  Law  of 
Scotlamdj  which  he  published  in  the  autumn  of  1681,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  king. 

He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  pursue  his  legal  studies 
in  peaceful  retirement.  His  wife  was  charged  with 
attending  conventicles,  his  factor  and  tenants  severely 
fined,  and  he  was  himself  not  safe  from  prosecution  at 
any  moment.  A  fierce  dispute  arose  between  Claverhouse 
and  his  son,  the  master  of  Stair,  relative  to  the  regality  of 
Glenluce ;  and,  both  having  appealed  to  the  privy  council, 
Claverhouse,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  absolved 
from  all  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  the  master 
was  deprived  of  the  re^Jity.  Stair  had  still  powerful 
friends,  but  his  opponents  were  more  powerful,  and  he 
received  advice  to  quit  the  country.  He  repaired  to 
Holland  in  October  1684,  took  up  his  residence,  along 
with  his  wife,  some  of  his  younger  children,  and  his 
grandchild,  afterwards  the  field-marshal  Stair,  at  Leyden. 
While  there  he  published  the  Deeinoru  of  the  Court  of 
Session  between  1666  and  1671,  of  which  he  had  kept  a 
daily  record,  and  a  small  treatise  on  natural  philosophy, 
entitled  Phyeiologia  Nova  Experimentalit, 

In  his  absence  a  prosecution  for  treason  was  raised 
against  him  and  others  of  the  exiles  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie, 
the  lord  advocate.  He  was  charged  with  accession  to  the 
rebellion  of  1679,  the  Ryehouse  plot,  and  the  expedition 
of  ArgylL  With  the  first  two  he  had  no  connexion ;  with 
Aigyll's  unfortunate  attempt  he  had  no  doubt  sympa- 
thised, but  the  only  proof  of  his  complicity  was  slight, 
and  was  .obtained  by  torture.  The  proceedings  against 
him  were  never  brought  to  an  issue,  having  been  continued 
by  eoocessive  adtjoumments  until  1687,  when. they  were 


dropped.  The  cause  of  their  abandonment  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  son,  the  master  of  Stair,  who  had  made 
his  peace  with  James  IL,  as  lord  advocate  in  room  of 
^lackenzie,  who  was  dismissed  from  office  for  refusing  to 
relax  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics.  The  master 
only  held  office  as  lord  advocate  for  a  year,  when  he  was 
'*  degraded  to  be  justice  clerk  " — the  king  and  his  advisers 
finding  him  not  a  fit  tool  for  their  purpose.  Stair  remained 
in  Holland  till  the  following  year,  when  he  returned  under 
happier  auspices  in  the  suite  of  William  of  Orange.  William, 
who  had  made  his  acquaintance  through  the  pensionary 
Fagel,  was  ever  afterwards  the  firm  friend  of  Stair  and  hu 
family.  The  master  was  made  lord  advocate;  and,  on 
the  murder  of  President  Lockhart  in  the  following  year, 
Stair  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
An  unscrupulous  opposition,  headed  by  Montgomery  of 
Skelmorlie,  who  coveted  the  office  of  secretary  for  Scot- 
laud,  and  Lord  Ros.*s  ^ho  aimed  at  the  presidency  of  the 
court,  sprang  up  in  the  Scottish  parliament ;  and  an  anony- 
mous pamphleteer,  perhaps  Montgomery  hitnself  or  Fer- 
guson the  Plotter,  attacked  Stair  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Late  Proeeedifi^*  of  t/te  Parliament  of  Scotland  Stated 
and  Vindicated,  He  defended -himself  by  publishing  an 
Apologsfy  which,  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  judges,  was  a 
complete  vindication.  Shortly  after  its  issue  he  was  created 
Viscount  Stair.  He  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his 
prosperity,  and  the  few  years  which  remained  of  his  old 
age  were  saddened  by  private  and  public  cares.  In  1692 
be  lost  his  wife,  the  faitllful  partner  of  his  good  and  evil 
fortune  for  nearly  (fifty  years.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
which  has  marked  the  master  of  Stair  with  a  stain  which 
his  great  services  to  the  state  cannot  efface, — for  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  principal  advber  of  William  in  that 
treacherous  and  cruel  deed, — was  used  as  an  opportunity 
by  his  adversaries  of  renewing  their  attack  on  the  old 
president.  His  own  share  in  the  crime  was  remote;  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  as  a  privy  councillor  declined  to 
receive  Gleucoe's  oath  of  allegiance,  though  tendered,  on 
the  technical  ground  that  it  was  emitted  after  the  day 
fixed,  but  even  this  was  not  clearly  proved.  But  some 
share  of  the  odium  which  attached  to  his  son  was  naturally 
reflected  on  him.  Other  grounds  of  complaint  were  not 
difficult  to  make  up,  which  found  willing  supporters  in 
the  opposition  members  of  parliament.  A  disappointed 
suitor  brought  in  a  bill  in  1693  complaining  of  his 
partiality.  He  was  also  accused  of  domineering  over  the 
other  judges  and  of  favouring  the  clients  of  his  sons. 
Two  bUls  were  introduced  without  naming  him  but  reaUy 
aimed  at  him, — one  to  disqualify  peers  from  being  judges 
and  the  other  to  confer  on  the  crown  a  power  to  appoint 
temporary  presidents  of  the  court  The  complaint  against 
him  was  remitted  to  a  committee,  which  after  full  inquiry 
completely  exculpated  him;  and  the  two  bills,  whose 
incompetency  he  demonstrated  in  an  able  paper  addressed 
to  the  commission  and  parliament,  were  allowed  to  drop. 
He  was  also  one  of  a  parliamentary  commission  wLicIi 
prepared  a  report  on  the  regulation  of  the  judicatures, 
afterwards  made  the  basis  of  a  statute  in  1695  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  1672,  and  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  judicial  procedure  in  the  Scottish  courts  down  to  the 
present  centuiy.  On  November  29,  1695,  Stair,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  in  failing  health,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Giles. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  published  in  London  a  small  volmne 
with  the  title  A  Vindication  of  the  JXwm  Perfedione,  lUustrcUing 
the  Glory  cf  God  in  them  by  Beaaon  and  Rcvelalion,  methodically 
dtgeatedt—By  a  Person  of  Honour,  It  was  edited  by  the  two 
Nonoonfonnlst  divines,  William  Bates  and  John  Howe,  who  had 
been  in  exile  in  Holland  along  with  Stair,  and  is  nndonbtedly  hii 
work.  Perhaps  it  had  been  a  aketch  of  the  **  Inquiry  Concerning 
Katqnd  Theology"  which  he  had  contemplated  wriUng  in  1681* 
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It  ii  of  no  Ttlne  u  a  theologleal  work,  for  BUir  was  no  more  a 
theologian  than  ho  waa  a  mui  of  scienoe,  but  it  ia  of  intarett  aa 
showing  the  serious  bent  of  his  thoughts  and  the  genuine  piety  of 
his  character. 

It  is  as  a  legal  writer  and  a  judge  that  he  holds  a  pre-eminent 
place  amongst  many  distinenJlBhed  countrymen  belonging  to  hia 
profession.  The  fall  title  of  nis  great  work,  which  runs  as  follows — 
Tha  InstUutiona  of  tht  Law  of  Scotland,  deuced  from  its  Originals, 
and  collated  with  iht  Civil,  Canon,  and  Feudal  Latat  and  with  ths 
Customs  o/Nii^hbouring  Nations — is  fully  borne  out  by  the  contents, 
and  affords  evidence  of  the  sd vantage  Stair  had  enjoyed  from  hii 
philosophical  training,  his  foreign  travels,  and  hb  intercourse  with 
Continental  jurists  as  well  as  Infflish  lawyers.  It  is  no  narrow 
technical  treatise,  but  a  compronousive  view  of  jurisprudence 
aa  based  on  philosophical  principles  and  derived  fit>m  a  Divine 
Author.  But  neither  does  it  lose  itself  in  generalities;  for  it  is 
the  work  of  a  lawyer  and  judge  intimately  scqnainted  irith  every 
detail  in  the  practical  application  of  law  in  nis  native  country. 
Unfortunately  for  its  permanent  fame  and  use,  much  of  the  law 
elucidated  in  it  has  now  become  antiquated  through  the  decay  of 
the  feudal  part  of  Scottiih  law  and  the  largo  introduction  of  Engliah 
law,  especially  in  the  departments  of  commercial  law  and  equity. 
But  its  spirit  still  animates  Scottish  law  and  educates  Bcottiah 
lawyers,  and  it  may  be  hoped  will  continue  to  do  so,  saving  them 
from  being  the  slaves  of  precedent  or  the  victims  of  the  utilitarian 
philosophy  which  regaros  all  positive  law  aa  conventional  and 
destitute  of  necessary  principles  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  man. 

The  Phytiolofia  waa  favourably  noticed  by  Boyle,  and  la  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  activity  ox  mind  of  the  exiled  judge,  who 
returned  to  the  studies  of  his  youth  with  fresh  zest  when  pnysical 
science  was  approaching  its  new  birth.  But  he  was  not  able  to 
emancipate  himself  from  formula  which  had  cramped  the  educa- 
tion of  nis  generation,  and  had  not  caught  the  light  which  Newton 
spread  at  this  very  time  bv  the  communication  of  his  Frincipia  to 
tne  Royal  Society  of  Lonaon. 

Stair  was  fortunate  in  his  deaoendanta.  "The  family  of 
Dalrymple,"  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *' produced  within  two 
centuries  as  many  men  of  talent,  dvil  and  military,  of  literary, 
political,  and  professional  eminence,  as  any  house  in  Scotland." 
His  five  sons  were  all  remarkable  in  their  professiona  The 
master  of  Stair,  who  became  the  first  earl,  was  an  able  lawyer,  but 
still  abler  politician.  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Borthwick,  one  of 
the  principal  clerks  of  session,  was  a  very  thorough  and  accurate 
hiitorical  antiquary.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  of  Korth  Berwick  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  president,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beat 
lawyers  and  speakers  of  his  time.  Thomas  Dalrymple  became 
physician  to  Queen  Anne.  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  Hailea  was 
lora  advocate  under  Anne  and  George  I.  Stair's  grandson  the  field- 
marshal  and  second  earl  gained  eoual  credit  in  war  and  diplomacy. 
Hii  great-grandson  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  also  rose  to 
the  bench,  whore  he  had  an  honourable  character  for  learning  as  a 
civil  and  humanity  as  a  criminal  judge.  But  his  literary  exceeded 
his  legal  fame.  As  an  honest  and  impartial  historisn  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  true  narratiye  of  Scottish  history,  from  which 
all  his  successors  have  largely  borrowed. 

For  A  f viler  soooant  of  the  life  of  SUIr,  tee  Aimati  nfOm  FZkomi/  oniFfrtt  mtd 
Sseond  BarlM  ofBtaUr^  hj  J.  Mnrrsf  Orshaa,  and  MnMtr  tfaUrJamu  DatrfmpU, 
Fint  VUeoum  m«ir,  1875,  toy  JL  J.  G.  Mackajr*  (M-  M.) 

STALTBRIDQE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  bor- 
ough of  England,  partly  in  Lancashire  but  principally  in 
Cheshire,  is  situated  on  the  Tame,  1  mile  east  of  Ashton- 
nnder-Lyne^  and  7}  east  of  Manchester.  The  Tame  is 
croned  by  bridges  connecting  the  counties  of  Chester  and 
Lancaster.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall  (1831),  the  Foresters'  hall  (1836),  the  district. infir- 
mary, the  mechanics' institute  (1861),  the  people's  institute 
(1864),  the  market-hall  (1866),  and  the  Oddfellowc'  haU 
(1878).  Stamford  park,  extending  to  about  60  acres,  and 
lying  between  Staly  bridge  and  Ash  ton,  was  opened  12  th 
July  1873.  The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  seato  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  the  first  cotton  mill  having  been 
erected  in  1776  and  the  first  steam  engine  in  1795.  In 
addition  to  eztensive  cotton  mills,  it  possesses  woollen 
factories,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine  works,  nail 
-works,  and  paper  mills.  Stalybridge  was  created  a  market- 
town  in  1828,  was  incorporated  as  a  municipal  borough 
in  1857,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament  in  1867.  l^e  municipal  borough 
(area  806  acres)  had  a  population  of  21,092  in  1871,  and 
22,785  in  1881 ;  its  limits  were  extended  in  1881  to 
,3120  acres,  with  a  population  of  25,977.    The  population 


of  tho  parliamentary  borough  (afea  2214  acres)  in  1871 
was  35,114  and  in  1881  it  was  39,671.  The  area  added 
to  the  municipal  borough  in  1881  was  in  1885  included 
in  the  parliamentary  borough  also, — the  population  of  this 
extended  area  being  42,863  at  the  census  of  1881. 

STAMFORD,  a  municipal  borough  and  market-town, 
chiefly  in  Lincolnshire  but  partly  in  Northamptonshire, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Welland,  and  on  branches  of  the 
Midland,  the  London  and  Korth  Western,  and  the  Great 
Northern  railway  lines,  89  miles  north  of  Tiondnn  and  fi5 
south  of  Lincoln.  The  ancient  bridge  over  the  Well&nd 
was  in  1849  superseded  by  a  new  structure  of  stone, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £8500.  The  town  formerly  possessed 
fourteen  parish  churches,  but  now  has  only  six,  viz.,  St 
Mary's,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  possesaiDg 
an  Early  English  tower,  with  Decorated  spire,  the  princi- 
pal other  parts  of  the  building  being  Perpendicular ;  All 
Saints,  also  of  the  13th  century,  the  steeple  being  buUt  at 
the  expense  of  John  Brown,  merchant  of  the  staple  at 
Calais,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century ;  St  Michael'i, 
rebuilt  in  1836  on  the  site  of  one  erected  in  12G9;  St 
George's,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular,  for 
the  most  part  rebuilt  in  1450  at  the  expense  of  William 
Bruges,  first  garter  king-at-arms ;  St  John  Baptist's,  F^ 
pendicular,  erected  about  1452;  and  St  Martin's,  Perpen- 
dicular, in  which  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  is  buried. 
Formerly  there  were  several  religious  houses : — ^the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  St  Leonard's,  founded  in  the  7th 
century,  of  which  there  are  still  soqie  remains ;  the  Gar- 
melito  monastery  (1291),  of  which  the  west  gate  still 
stends ;  and  houses  for  grey  friars  (time  of  Henry  IlL), 
Dominicans  (1240),  Gilbertines  (1291),  and  Augustiniana 

il316).  The  principal  secular  buildings  are  the  town-hall 
rebuilt  1776),  the  com  exchange  (1859),  and  the  literary 
and  scientific  institute  (1842),  with  a  lilftiiry  of  6000 
volumes.  There  are  a  large  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, including  the  Stamford  and  Rutland  infinnaiy 
(1828),  Browne's  hospital,  founded  in  the  time  of  Richard 
IIL,  Snowden's  almshouses  (1604),  Truesdale's  almshoufies 
(1700),  and  Burghley  hospital,  founded  by  Lord  Tressorer 
Burghley  (1597^  Ratdiffe's  and  Browne's  hi^h  school 
for  boys  was  lately  erected  at  a  cost  of  £7000  on  the  site 
of  Ratelifie's  free  school ;  and  Brown's  school  for  girls  in 
St  Martin's  was  erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  JtSOOO.  The 
prosperity  of  the  town  depends  chiefly  on  ito  oonnerion 
vrith  agriculture.  It  possesses  iron  foundries,  agricultural 
implement  works,  waggon  factories,  and  breweries.  There 
is  also  some  trade  in  coal,  timber,  stones,  and  slates.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  (area  1766  acres)  in 
1871  was  7846  and  in  1881  it  was  8773;  that  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  (area  1894  acres)  in  the  same 
years  was  8086  and  8993.  The  latter  was  merged  in  the 
counties  in  1885,  giving  ito  name  to  a  parliamentary 
division  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  town  ia  of  yery  remoto  antiquity,  and  is  suppoaed  to  haro 
iwn  into  importsDce  aftor  the  decay  of  the  Soman  Tillagvor 
idffe  Casterton  two  milea  distant  Its  name,  an  early  fonn  of 
whicn  waa  Staenford,  waa  derired  from  a  paaaafo  at  tho  towu 
acroaa  the  Welland  by  atonei  It  waa  the  acetie  ^  the  fint  balUs 
of  the  Plots  and  Scoto  againat  the  Britona  and  Saxons  in  %i% 
and  anfaeeqnently  became  one  of  the  five  great  Danish  borongkt. 
A  castle  waa  built  early  in  the  10th  century  on  tho  aonth  hank  of 
the  riyer  opposite  the  town,  bnt  haa  long  diaappeared ;  and  of 
another  on  the  north-weat  of  the  town,  fortified  oy  Stephen,  odIj 
the  foundationa  now  remaizL  The  town  waa  at  one  time  endoMil 
hy  walk,  and  there  are  still  tracea  of  ffateways  on  the  east  and  vest 
aides.  In  the  reign  of  Benry  III.  uie  lectures  of  the  Carmelites 
on  dlyinity  and  the  liberal  arte  led  to  tho  erection  of  roUegot,  aiiU 
Stamford  became  celebrated  aa  a  place  of  education.  When  dU»en- 
siona  arose  among  the  atodents  of  Oiford  in  tiie  reign  of  Edward 
III.  many  remoyed  thither,  and  ultimately  tiie  uniyeraitiea  hotd 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  thought  it  neoeasary  to  rasa  statutci 
prohibiting  their  students  from  proceeding  to  other  places  for  any 
part  of  thoir  education,  Stamford  being  specially  mentioned  in  thf . 
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Oxford  ttatate.  At  tho  time  of  tlie  Con^ioert  Stamford  was  goTorned 
by  alilormen.  It  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  tho  roign  of 
Edward  IV.  In  1663  it  received  a  charter  from  Charles  II., 
constitating  its  chief  magistrato  a  mayor.  It  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  from  tho  reign  of  £ilward  I.  till  1867,  and 
one.  Arom  18^7  to  1885.  The  deanery  of  Stamronl  is  an  ancient 
peculiar,  the  appointment  being  rested  iu  the  liishop  of  Lincoln. 

STAMFORD,  a  borough  of  the  United  States,  in 
Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  is  situated  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  35  miles  north-east  of  New  York  city,  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad.  It  has  a  small 
harbour  accessible  to  steamboats  by  means  of  a  canal ;  and 
among  its  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall  and  several 
handsome  churches.  Locks,  carriages,  stoves,  fire-bricks, 
edge-tools,  cranes,  hardware,  hosiery,  and  especially  log- 
wood extract  and  liquorice  are  manufactured  in  the 
borough.  The  population  was  9714  in  1870  and  11,297 
in  1880. 

STAM^fERINQ,  or  STXTTTERnra,  designates  a  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  which  the 
articulation  of  words  is  suddenly  chcv^ked  and  a 'pause 
ensues,  often  followed  by  a  repetition  in  rapid  sequence  of 
the  particular  sound  at  which  the  stoppage  occurred.  Of 
this  painful  affection  there  are  many  grades,  from  a  slight 
inability  to  pronounce  with  ease  certain  letters  or  syllables, 
or  a  tendency-  to  hesitate  and  to  interject  unmeaning 
sounds  in  a  spoken  sentence,  to  the  more  severe  condition 
in  which  there  is  a  paroxysm  of  spasms  of  the  muscles, 
not  only  of  the  tongue  and  throat  and  face,  but  even  of 
those  of  respiration  and  of  the  body  generally.  To  under- 
stand in  some  degree  the  explanation  of  stammering  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  shortly  the  physiological  mechanism 
of  articulate  speech.  Speech  is  the  result  of  various 
muscular  movements  affecting  the  current  of  air  as  it 
passes  in  expiration  from  the  larynx  through  the  mouth. 
If  the  vocal  cords  are  called  inlRi  action,  and  the  sounds 
thus  produced  are  modified  by  the  muscular  movements 
of  the  tongue,  cheeks,  and  lips;  we  have  yocal  speech ;  but 
if  the  glottis  is  widely  open  and  the  vocal  cords  relaxed 
the  current  of  air  may  still  be  moulded  by  the  muscular 
apparatus  so  as  to  produce  speech  without  voice,  or  whisper- 
ing (see  Yoics).  In  both  cases,  however,  the  mechanism 
is  very  complicated,  requiring  a  series  of  nervous  and 
muscular  actions,  all  of  which  must  be  executed  with  pre- 
cision and  in  accordance^  In  vocal  speech,  for  example,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  respiratory  movements,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  expiration,  occur  regularly  and  with  nice 
adjustment  to  the  kind  of  articulate  expression  required ; 
that  the  vocal  cords  be  approximated  and  tightened  by 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  acting  with  delicate  precision, 
80  as  to  produce  the  sound  of  the  pitch  desired ;  that  the 
rinia  glottidii  (or  aperture  of  the  lar3mx)  be  opened  so 
as  to  produce  prolonged  sounds,  or  suddenly  clewed  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  current  of  air ;  that  tl\,e  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  of  the  soft  palate,  of  the  jaws,  of 
the  cheeks,  and  of  the  lips  occur  precisely  at  the  right 
time  and  to  the  requisite  extent ;  and  finally  that  all  of 
these  muscular  adjustments  take  place  with  rapidity  and 
smoothness,  gliding  into  each  other  without  effort  and 
without  loss  of  time.  Exquisite  co-ordination  of  muscular 
movement  is  therefore  necessary,  involving  abo  complicated 
nervous  actions.  Hence  is  it  that  speech  is  acquired  by 
long  and  laborious  effort  A  child  possesses  voice  from 
the  be^nning ;  it  is  bom  with  the  capacity  for  speech ; 
bat  articulate  expression  is  the  result  of  education.  In 
infancy,  not  only  is  knowledge  acquired  of  external  objects, 
and  signs  attadied  in  the  form  of  words  to  the  ids^j 
thus  awakened,  bat  the  nervous  and  moscnlar  mechanisms 
by  which  these  signs  or  words  receive  vocal  expression  are 
trained  by  long  practice  to  work  hannonionsly. 

It  is  not  suprising^  thereforek  tliat  in  oertain  eases, 


owing  to  some  obscure  congenital  defect^  the  coordination 
is  not  effected  with  sufficient  precision,  and  that  stammer- 
ing is  the  result  Even  in  severe  cases  no  appreciable  . 
lesion  can  be  detected  either  in  the  nervous  or  mi)scular 
mechanisms,  and  the  condition  is  similar  to  what  may 
affect  all  varieties  of  finely  co-ordinated  movements.  The 
mechanism  does  not  work  smoothly,  but  the  pathologist  is 
unable  to  show  any  organic  defect.  Thus  the  co-ordinated 
movements  necessary  in  writing  are  disturbed  in  scrivener's 
palsy,  and  the  skilful  performer  on  the  piano  or  on  any 
instrument  requiring  minute  manipulation  may  find  that 
he  is  losing  the  power  of  delicate  adjustment.  Stammer- 
ing IB  occasionally  hereditary.  It  rarely  shows  itself 
before  the  age>  of  four  or  five  years,  and  as  a  role  it  is 
developed  between  this  age  and  puberty.  Men  stammer 
in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  women.  It  may  occur 
daring  the  course  of  nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  or  tabes  dorsalis;  sometimes  it  follows  febrile 
disorders ;  often  it  develops  in  a  child  in  a  feeble  state 
of  health,  without  any  special  disease.  In  some  cases  a 
child  may  imitate  a  stammerer  and  thus  acquire  the  habit 
Any  general  enfeeblement  of  the  health,  and  especially 
nervous  excitement,  aggravates  the  condition  of  a  con- 
firmed stammerer. 

Stammerers,  as  a  rule,  find  the  explosive  consonants  6^ 
Pydft^h^  and  hard  a  the  most  difficult  to  articulate,  but 
many  also  are  unable  easily  to  deal  with  the  more  con- 
tinuous consonants,  such  as  v,  /,  (A,  «,  ;s,  «^  ^^Vy  &nd 
in  severe  cases  even  the  vowels  may  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  spasm.  Usually  the  defect  is  not  observed  in 
whispering  or  singing;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
statement.  In  pronouncing  the  explosive  sounds  the  part 
of  the  oral  apparatus  that  ought  suddenly  to  open  or  close 
remains  spasmodically  closed,  and  the  stammerer  remains 
for  a  moment  voiceless  or  strives  pitifully  to  overcome  tho 
obstruction,  uttering  a  few  successive  puffs  or  sounds  like 
the  beginning  of  the  sound  he  wishes  to  utter.  The  lips 
thus  remain  closed  at  the  attempted  utterance  of  h  and  p  \ 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the  hard  palate  or 
the  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth  in  d  and  t ;  and  the  back 
of  the  tongue  presses  against  the  posterior  part  of  the 
palate  in  pronouncing  g  hard  and  Jc.  In  attempting  the 
continuous  consonants,  in  which  naturally  the  passage  is 
not  completely  obstructed,  the  stammerer  does  not  close 
the  passage  spasmodically,  but  the  parts  become  fixed  in  the 
half-opened  condition,  or  there  are  intermittent  attempts 
to  open  or  close  them,  causing  either  a  drawling  sound  or 
coming  to  a  full  stop.  In  severe  case^  where  even  vowels 
cannot  be  freely  uttered,  the  spasm  appears  to  b6  at  the 
ritaa  gloUidis  (opening  of  the  larynx).  Again,  in  some 
cases,  the  spasm  may  affect  the  respiratory  muscles,  giving 
rise  to  a  curious  barking  articulation,  in  consequence  of 
spasm  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  and  in  such  caste  the 
patient  utters  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  slowly,  grad- 
ually accelerates  the  speed,  and  makes  a  rush  towards  the 
close.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  spasm  affects  the 
muscles  of  articulation  proper,  that  is,  those  of  the  pharynx, 
tongue,  cheeks,  and  lips.  In  the  most  aggravated  cases 
the  condition  of  the  patient  is  pitiable.  It  has  thus  been 
well  described  by  Dr  Bristow  in  an  article  full  of  inter- 
esting details : — 

"The  most  distressing  cases  are  those  in  which  the  spasm 
extends  to  parts  unconnected  with  speech, — it  may  be  to  nearly 
the  whole  muscular  organism.  In  such  a  case  the  spasm  com- 
menoes,  let  us  assume,  at  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  the  mouth  opens 
widely  and  remains  in  that  position ;  tho  muscles  of  expiration 
work  convulsively ;  the  glottis  contracts ;  respiration  becomes 
arrested  ^  the  face  becomes  congested  and  the  veins  dilated ;  violent 
spasmodic  movements  involve  ih»  trunk  and  limbs ;  and  only  after 
some  time,  either  when  the  patient  becomes  exhaustedt  or  when 
he  reeolutely  restraine  his  attempts  to  articulate,  does  his  poroxyim 
oome  to  an  ^wL^'^QuoLiiC$  DidLtcnari'  cf  i£edMAB^  p.  ISiS, 
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Such  a  case  ia  not  common ;  it  is  more  paroxysmal  than 
habitual*;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  when  the  patient 
ia  free  from  nervous  excitement,  the  defect  may  be  scarcely 
observed.  A  condition  named  aphthongia  is  even  more 
distressmg.  It  totally  prevents  speech^  and  may,  at 
intervals,  come  on  when  the  person  attempts  to  speak; 
but  fortunately  it  is  only  of  temporary  duration,  and  is 
usually  caused  by  exceptional  nervous  excitement.  It  is 
characterized  by  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
bTpoglossal  nerve,  including  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno- 
thyroid, and  thyro-hyoid  muscles.  In  almost  all  cases  of 
stuttering  it  is  noticed  that  the  defect  is  most  apparent 
when  the  person  ia  obliged  to  make  a  sudden  transition 
from  one  class  of  sounds  to  another,  and  the  patient  soon 
discovers  this  for  himself  and  chooses  his  words  so  as 
to  avoid  dangerous  muscular  combinations.  When  one 
considers  the  delicate  nature  of  the  adjustments  necessary 
in  articulate  speech,  this  is  what  may  be  expected.  It  is 
well  known  that"  a  quickly  diffusible  stimulant,  such  as 
alcohol,  temporarily  removes  the  difficulty  in  speech. 

Stuttering  may  be  successfully  overcome  in  some  cases 
by  a  careful  process  of  education  under  a  competent  tutor. 
Not  a  few  able  public  speakers  were  at  first  stutterers,  but 
a  prolonged  course  of  vocal  gymnastics  has  remedied  the 
defect.  The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  read  and 
speak  slowly  and  deliberately,  carefully  pronouncing  each 
syllable,  and  when  he  feels  the  tendency  to  stammer,  he 
should  be  advised  to  pause  for  a  short  time,  and  then  by 
a  strong  voluntary  effort  to  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
word.  He  should  also  be  taught  how  to  regulate  respira- 
tion during  speech,  so  that  he  may  not  fail  from  want  of 
breatL  In  some  cases  aid  may  be  obtained  by  raising 
the  voice  towards  the  close  of  the  sentence.  Sounds  or 
combinations  of  sounds  that  present  special  difficulties 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  study,  and  the 
defect  may  be  largely  overcome  by  a  series  of  graduated 
exercises  in  reading.  The  practice  of  intoning  is  useful  in 
mcmy  cases.  In  ordinary  conversation  it  is  often  import- 
ant to  have  some  one  present  who  may  by  a  look  put  the 
stammerer  on  his  guard  when  he  is  observed  to  be  talking 
too  quickly  or  indistinctly.  Thus  by  patience  and  deter- 
mination many  stammerers  have  so  far  overcome  the  defect 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  noticed  in  conversation ;  but  even 
in  such  cases  mental  excitement  or  slovenly  inattention  to 
the  rules  of  speech  suitable  for  the  condition  may  cause 
a  relapse.  In  very  severe  cases,  where  the  spasmodic 
seizures  affect  other  muscles  than  those  of  articulation, 
special  medical  treatment  ia  necessary,  as  such  are  on  the 
borderland  of  serious  nervous  disturbance.  All  measures 
tending  to  improve  the  general  health,  the  removal  of  any 
affection  of  the  mouth  or  gums  Uiat  may  aggravate 
habitual  stammering,  the  avoidance  of  great  emotional 
excitement,  a  steady  determination  to  overcome  the  defect 
by  voluntaiy  control,  and  a  system  of  education  such  as 
has  been  sketched  will  do  much  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  to  remedy  stammering.  (j.  o.  m.) 

STAMPS.  The  stamp  duty  is  a  tax  imposed  upon  a 
great  variety  of  legal  and  other  documents,  and  forms  a 
branch  of  tiie  national  revenue.  The  stamp  is  a  cheap 
and  convenient  mode  of  certifying  that  the  revenue  regula- 
tions have  been  complied  wiUi.  Stamp  duties  appear  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Dutch  in  1624.  They  were 
first  imposed  in  England  in  1694  by  6  and  6  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  21,  as  a  temporary  means  of  raising  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  France.  They  now  depend  upon 
a  very  large  number  of  statutes,  the  principal  one  being 
the  Stamp  Act,  1870,  33  and  34  Vict  c.  97  (which 
extends  to  the  United  Kingdom).  The  amount  of  stamp 
duty  varies  from  one  halfpenny  (postage)  to  thousands 
of  pounds  (probate  or  sucoeesion).    It  appears  scarcely 


neoessaiy  in  this  place  to  aet  out  at  length  the  Tarions 
stamp  duties  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  inasmuch 
as  those  of  the  most  usual  occurrence  will  readily  be  found 
in  ordinary  books  of  reference. 

Stamp  duties  are  either  fixed,  each  as  the  daty  of  one  pennv  on 
every  cheqae  irrespective  of  its  amount,  or  ad  valortm,  as  the  duty 
on  a  conveyance,  which  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  raonev.  The  dut^  is  denoted  generally  by  an  impressed, 
less  frequently  by  an  adhesive,  stamp,  sometimes  by  either  at  the 
option  of  tho  person  stamping.  Thua  an  inland  bill  of  exchange 
^unless  payable  on  demand)  must  have  an  impressed  stamp,  a 
foreign  bill  of  exchnngo  an  adhesive  stamp,  while  an  agreement  or 
receipt  stamp  may  be  of  either  kind.  It  should  be  noticed  that  cer- 
tain documents  falling  within  a  class  which  as  a  rale  is  subject  to 
stamp  duty  are  for  reasons  of  public  policy  or  encouragement  of  trade 
exempted  from  the  duty  by  s|)ecial  legislation.  Examples  of  such 
docuraenta  are  Bank  of  England  notes,  agreements  within  §  17 
(but  not  those  within  9  4)  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (see  FbauI)), 
agreements  between  a  master  of  a  ship  and  his  crew,  transfers  of 
ships  or  shares  in  ships,  indentures  of  apprenticeship  for  the  sea 
service,  petitions  forAvarded  by  post  to  tne  crown  or  a  House  of 
Parliament,  and  most  instruments  relating  to  the  bnainess  of 
building  and  friendly  societies. 

As  a  general  rule  a  document  must  be  stamped  at  the  time  of 
execution,  or  a  penalty  (remissible  by  the  commissioners  of  inland 
revenue)  ia  incurred.  The  penalty  is  in  most  cases  £10,  sometimes 
much  more ;  in  the  case  of  policies  of  marine  insurance  it  ia  £100. 
Some  instruments  cannot  be  stamped  at  all  after  execution,  even  with 
payment  of  the  penalty.  Such  are  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  (where  an  impressed  stamp  ia  necessary),  bills  of  lading, 
proxies  for  voting  at  meetings  of  proprietorsof  joint-stock  companies, 
and  receipts  after  a  month  from  date.  An  unstamped  instniment 
cannot  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence  except  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings or  for  a  collateral  purpose.  If  an  mstrument  chargeable 
with  dut^  be  produced  aa  evidence  in  a  court,  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  IS  to  read  the  instrument  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
judge  to  an^  omission  or  insufficiency  of  the  stamp,  and  if  the 
instrument  la  one  which  may  legally  be  stamped  after  execution, 
it  may,  on  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  duty  and  the 
penalty  payaole  by  law,  and  a  further  anm  of  £1,  be  received  in 
evidence,  saving  tdl  just  exceptions  on  other  grounds.  The  rules 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883  (Ord.  xxxix.  r.  8,  re-enacting  a 
provision  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act),  provide  that  a  new 
trial  ia  not  to  be  granted  by  reason  of  the  ruling  of  a  jndge  that 
the  stamp  upon  any  document  is  sufficient  or  that  the  document 
does  not  require  a  stamp.  The  stamp  upon  a  document  subject  to 
the  stamp  laws  of  a  foreign  state  is  usually  admissible  in  evidence 
in  a  court  of  the  United  Kincdom  if  it  conform  in  other  respects 
to  the  rules  govemins  the  admissibility  of  snch  documents,  even 
though  it  be  improperly  stamped  according  to  the  law  of  the  foreign 
country.  The  aamiasibility  oi  documents  belongs  to  the  ordinatcria 
litis  rather  than  the  deeisoria  lUiSt  and  is  governed  by  the  lex  fori 
rather  than  the  lex  loci  contractus,  unless  indeed  that  law  makes 
a  stamp  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  instrument  Aa  to  bills 
of  exchange,  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  45  and  46  Vict  c. 
61,  §  72,  provides  that  where  a  hill  is  issued  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  not  invalid  by  reason  only  that  it  is  not  stamped 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  issue,  and  that  where  a 
bill  issued  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  oonf  orma  as  regarda  requisiteB 
in  form  to  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  ma^  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  payment  thereof  be  treated  as  valid  aa  between  sU 
persons  who  negotiate,  hold,  or  become  partiea  to  it  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

By  the  Stamp  Duties  Management  Aot^  1870,  88  and  84  Vict 
c.  98,  the  atamp  dutiea  are  put  under  the  management  of  the 
commissioners  ot  inluid  revenue,  who  are  empowered  to  grant 
licencea  to  deal  in  stamps,  and  to  make  allowance  for  spoiled  or 
misused  stamjps.  Certain  offences,  such  aa  forging  a  die  or  stamp, 
aeUing  or  usin^  a  forged  stamp,  ftc,  are  made  feloniea  punidiable 
with  penal  servitude  lor  life  as  a  maximum. 

United  States.— Th9  anbject  of  stamp  dutiea  ia  of  nnnsnal 
historical  interest,  aa  the  passing  of  Qrenville's  Stamp  Act  of 
1765  (5  Geo.  III.  c.  12)  directly  led  to  the  American  revolution. 
The  Act  was,  indeed,  repealed  (h^  next  year  aa  a  matter  of 
expediency  by  6  Oea  III.  c.  11,  but  6  Qeo.  III.  c  12  declared 
the  right  of  the  British  legislature  to  bind  the  colonies  by  its 
Acts.  The  actual  yield  of  the  stamp  duties  under  the  Act  of 
1765  was,  owing  to  the  opposition  in  the  American  colonies,  only 
£4000— less  thsA  the  expenses  of  putting  the  Act  into  forcei  The 
stamp  datiea  of  the  United  States  are  now  nnder  the  super- 
intendence of  the  commiasioner  of  internal  revennei  Toess 
duties,  which  depend  upon  a  great  body  of  atatatory  law,  will  be 
found  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  tit  xxxv. 

The  principal  avthoritlei  on  the  ratojeeft  of  fhis  sitlde  are  TDdey,  A«v 
LtHMf  and  Dowell,  Aonip  DtUU». 

STANDARDa    See  Weights  and  Meabubib. 
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STAKFIELD,  WiLUAM  Cla&ksoh  (1794-1867),  marine 
'painter,  was  bom  of  Iriah  parentage  at  Sunderland  in  1794. 
As  a  youth  lie  waa  a  sailor,  and  during  many^long  Toyages 
he  acquired  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  eea  and 
shipping  which  was  admirably  displayed  in  his  subsequent 
works.  In  his  spare  time  he  diligently  occupied  himself 
in  sketching  marine  subjects,  and  so  much  skill  did  he 
acquire  that»  after  haying  been  incapacitated  by  ah  accident 
from  active  service,  he  received  an  engagement,  about 
1818,  to  paint  scenery  for  the  ''Old  Boyalty,''  a  sailor's 
theatre  in  Wellcloae  Square,  London.  Along  with  David 
Roberts  he  wm  af terwanls  employed  at  the  Cobourg  theatre, 
Lambeth;  and  in  1826  he  became  scene-painter  to  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  where  he  executed  some  admirable  work, 
especially  distinguishing  himself  by  the  production  of  a 
drop-ecene,  and  by  decorations  for  the  Christmas  pieces 
for  which  the  house  was  celebrated.  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  at  work  upon  some  easel  pictures  of  small  dimensions, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Art- 
ists. •  Encouraged  by  his  success  at  the  British  Listitution, 
where  in  1827  he  exhibited  his  first  important  picture — 
Wreckers  off  Fort  Bouge — and  in  1828  gained  a  premium 
of  50  guineas,  he  before  1830  abandoned  scene-painting, 
and  in  that  year  made  an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent. 
He  now  produced  his  Mount  St  Michael,  which  ranks 
as  one  of  his  finest  works;  in  1832  he  exhibited  his 
Opening  of  New  London  Bridge  and  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour— commissions  from  William  lY. — in  the  Boyal 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  elected  an  associate  in  1832 
and  an  academician  in  1835 ;  and  until  his  death  on  the 
18th  of  May  1867  he  contributed  to  its  exhibitions  a 
long  series  of  powerful  and  highly  popular  works,  dealing 
mainlj  with  marine  subjects,  but  occasionally  with  scenes 
of  a  inore  purely  landscape  character. 

Among  theM  may  be  named— th«  Battle  of  Trafalgar  (1886), 
ezecated  for  the  tTnited  Service  Clab ;  the  Caitle  of  Iichia  (1841), 
leola  Bella  (1841),  amoDg  the  reeolta  of  a  viait  to  Italy  in  1889; 
French  Troope  Fordinff  the  Margra  (1847),  the  "  Victory"  Bearing 
the  Body  of  NelM>n  Toired  into  Gibraltar  (1858),  the  Abandoned 
(1856).  He  alao  ezecated  two  notable  leriea  of  Venetian  rabjeoti, 
one  for  the  banqneting-hall  at  Bowood,  the  other  for  Trentham. 
He  waa  mnoh  employed  on  the  illoatrationa  for  Tht  Piduret^^us 
Annual,  and  pabushed  a  collection  of  lithographic  views  on  the 
Rhine,  Moeelfe,  and  Menae^  and  forty  of  his  works  were  en- 
graved in  line  nnder  the  title  of  "Stanfteld'a  Coast  Scenery." 
Fonr  of  his  engraved  pictures  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
his  works  may  also  be  studied  In  the  South  Kensington  Mnsenm. 
▲  large  collection  of  his  prodnotions  were  included  in  the  Royal 
Academy's  Winter  Exhibition  for  1870.  The  whole  coarse  of 
Stanfield's  art  was  powerfally  influenced  by  his  early  praetice 
as  a'  aoene-painter.  But,  thon^^h  there  is  always  a  tonch  of  the 
speotacolar  and  the  soenio  in  his  works,  and  though  their  colour 
Ib  apt  to  be  rather  dry  and  hard,  they  are  large  and  efTeotive 
in  handling,  powerfal  in  their  treatment  of  broad  atmoepherio 
affectSp  and  telling  in  composition,  and  they  evince  the  most 
complete  knowledge  of  the  artistic  materials  with  which  their 
painter  deals. 

STANHOPE,  Chaslis  Stakhopi,  Third  Eabl  (1753- 
1816),  was  bom  on  8d  Aagast  1753,  and  educated  oiider 
the  opposing  influences  of  Eton  and  Geneva,  devoting 
himaeLf  whilst  resident  in  the  Swiss  city  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  and  acquiring  from  the  associations  con- 
nected with  Switzerland  an  intense  love  of  liberty.  He 
contested  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Westminster 
without  success  in  1774,  when  only  just  of  age ;  but  from 
the  general  election  of  1780  until  his  accession  to  the 
peerage  on  the  7th  of  March  1786  he  represented  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Shelburne  the  Buckinghamshire 
borough  of  High  Wycombe,  and  during  the  sessions  of 
1783  and  1784  he  gave  his  support  to  the  administration 
of  William  Pitt,  whose  sister  Lady  Hester  ^itt  he  married 
on  19th  December  1774.  When  Pitt  ceased  to  be  iiispired 
by  the  Liberal  principles  of  his  early  days,  his  brother-in- 
Iaw  severed  their  political  connexion  and  opposed  with  all 


the  impetnoeity  of  his  fiery  heart  the  arbitrary  measures 
which  tiie  ministry  favoured.  Lord  Stanhope's  character 
was'  without  any  taint  of  meanness,  and  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  a  lofty  consistency  never  influenced  by  any 
petty  motives ;  but  his  speeches,  able  as  they  were,  had 
no  weight  on  the  minds  of  his  compeers  in  the  upper 
chamber,  and,  from  a  disregard  of  their  prejadicca,  too 
often  drove  them  into  the  opposite  lobby.  Ue  was  thcF 
chairman  of  the  "  Revolution  Society"  founded  in  honour 
of  the  Revolution  of  1G88,  the  members  of  which  in  1790 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  French 
republicans.  He  brought  forward  in  17$4  the  case  of 
Muir,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  politicians  who  were  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay^  and  in  1795  he  introduced  into  the 
Lords  a  motion  deprecating  any  interference  with  the 
internal  affairs^ of  France.  '  In  all  of  these  points  he  was 
hopelessly  beaten,  and  in  the  last  of  them  he  was  in  a 
"minority  of  one** — a  sobriquet  which  stuck  to  him 
throughout  life, — whereupon  he  seceded  from  parlia- 
mentary life  for  five  years.  The  lean  and  awkward  figure 
of  Lord  Stanhope  figured  in  a  host  of  the  caricatures  of 
Sayers  and  Qillray,  reflecting  on  his  political  opinions  and 
his  personal  relations  with  his  children.  His  first  wife 
died  on  20th  July  1780,  and  he  married  on  17th  March 
1781  Louisa,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Grenville  (governor  of  Barbados  in  1746  and  ambassador 
to  the  Porte  in  1762),  a  younger  brother  of  the  fisst  Earl 
Temple  and  George  Qrenville.  Through  his  union  with 
this  hidy,  who  survived  until  March  1829,  he  vras  doubly 
connected  with  the  family  of  Grenville.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  (see  below),  and  his  second  wife  was  the  mother 
of  three  sons.  Lord  Stanhope  died  at  the  family  seat  of 
Chevening,  Kent,  on  15th  JDecember  1816. 

Earl  Stanhope  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  so 
early  as  November  1772,  and  devoted  a  larse  part  of  his  income 
to  eznerimonts  in  science  and  philosophy.  He  invented  a 
methoa  of  securing  buildings  fh>m  fire  (which,  however,  proved 
impracticable),  the  printing  press  and  the  lens  which  bear  his 
name,  and  a  jnonochord  for  toning  mnsical  inatniments,  suggested 
improvements  in  canal  locks,  made  experiments  in  steam  naviga* 
tion  in  1795-97,  and  contrived  two  calculating  machiues.  When 
he  acquired  an  extensive  property  in  Devonshire,  he  projected 
a  canal  through  that  county  from  the  Bristol  to  the  English 
Channel  and  took  the  levels  himself.  Electricity  was  another  of 
the  subjects  which  he  studied,  and  the  volume  of  Prineipfes  of 
EUdrieity  which  he  issued  in  1779  contained  the  rudiments  of  hiit 
tiieory  on  the  "  return  stroke  "  resulting  from  the  contact  with 
the  earth  of  the  electric  current  of  lightning,  which  were  afterwards 
amplified  in  a  contribution  to  the  Philosophical  Transadions  for 
1787.  His  principal  labours  in  literature  consisted  of  a  reply  to 
Burke's  &/«c<i0n«  on  ih$  French  Revolution  (1790)  and  an  Essay  on 
the  riffhts  of  juries  (1792),  and  he  long  meditated  the  compilation 
of  a  digest  of  the  statutea.  His  scientific  theories,  his  mechanical 
experiments,  and  his  studies  in  music  abeorbed  all  his  thoughts, 
and  for  them  he  neglected  his  wives  and-  his  children.     His 

ioungest  daughter,  Lady  Lucy  Rachael  Stanhope,  eloped  with 
Ir  Thomas  Taylor  of  Sevenoaks,  the  family  apothecary,  and  her 
father  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  an  inconsistency  in  a 
republican  which  subjected  him  to  a  caricature  from  Qillray. 
Lsdy  Hester  Stanhope  abandoned  her  home  end  went  to  live  with 
her  mother's  relations.  Lord  Stanhope's  high  qualities  were 
marred  by  an  impractitsable  dispositiozL 

STANHOPE,  Lady  Hesteb  Lttcy  (1776-1839),  the 
eldest  child  of  the  third  Earl  Stanhope  (noticed  above), 
by  hie  first  wife  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
first  earl  of  Chatham,  lived  for  the  earlier  part  of  her  life 
amid  the  surroundings  of  a  noble  mansion,  or  in  close  com- 
munion with  her  uncle  William  Pitt,  the  mdst  prominent 
minister  of  his  age,  and^n  his  early  death  withdrew  whilst 
still  young  to  brood  over  the  past  in  the  solitudes  of  Pales- 
tine. She  was  bom  on  12th  March  1776,  and  dwelt  at 
her  father's  seat  of  Chevening  in  Kent  until  early  in  1800, 
when  his  excitable  and  wayward  disposition  drove  her  to 
her  grandmother's  house  at  Burton  Pynsent.     A  year  or 
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two  later  she  travelled  abroad,  but  her  cravings  after 
distinction  were  not  satisfied  until  she  became  the  chief  of 
her  ancle's  household  in  August  1803.  She  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  table  and  assisted  in  welcoming  his  guests, 
gracing  the  board  with  her  stately  beauty  and  enlivening 
the  company  by  her  quickness  and  keenness  of  conver- 
sation. AlUiough  her  brightness  of  style  cheered  the 
declining  days  of  Pitt  and  amused  most  of  his  political 
friends,  her  satirical  remarks  sometimes  created  enemies 
when  more  consideration  for  the  itjelings  of  her  associates 
would  have  converted  them  into  friends.  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  possessed  great  business  talents,  and  when  Pitt 
was  out  of  office  she  acted  as  his  private  secretary.  She 
was  with  him  in  his  dying  illness,  and  some  of  his  last 
thoughts  were  concerned  with  her  future,  but  any  anxiety 
which  might  have  arisen  in  her  mind  on  this  point  was 
dispelled 'through  the  grant  by  a  nation  grateful  for  her 
uncle's  qualities  of  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year,  dating  from 
30th  January  1806,  which  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  enjoyed 
for  the  rest  of  her  days.  On  her  uncle's  death  she  lived 
in  Montague  Square,  London,  but  life  in  London  without 
the  interest  caused  by  associating  with  the  principal 
politicians  of  the  Tory  party  proved  irksome  to  her,  and 
she  sought  relief  from  lassitude  in  the  fastnesses  of  Wales. 
Whilst  she  remained  on  English  soil  happiness  found  no 
place  in  her  heart,  and  her  native  land  was  finally 
abandoned  for  the  East  in  February  1810.  After  many 
wanderings  she  settled  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  from  this 
solitary  position  she  wielded  an  almost  absolute  authority 
over  the  surrounding  districts.  Her  control  over  the 
natives  was  sufficiently  commanding  to  induce  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  when  about  to  invade  Syria  in  18S2,  to  solicit  her 
neutrality,  and  this  supremacy  was  maintained  by  her 
commanding- character  and  by  the  belief  that  she  poesessed 
the  gift  of  divination.  Her  cherished  companion  Miss 
Williams,  and  her  trusted  physician  Dr  Cluirles  Lewis 
Meryon,  dwelt  with  her  for  some  time ;  but  the  former 
died  in  1828,  and  the  latter  was  not  with  Lady  Hester 
when  ishe  died.  In  this  lonely  residence,  the  villa  of 
Djoun,  8  miles  from  Sidon,  in  a  house  ''hen^med  in  by 
arid  mountains,"  and  with  the  troubles  of  a  household  of 
twenty-three  servants,  unregulated  by  a  single  English 
attendant  or  friend  and  only  waiting  for  her  death  to 
plunder  the  house.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  strength 
slowly  wasted  away,  and  at  last  she  died  on  23d  June 
1839,  aged  sixty-three.  The  disappointments  of  her  life, 
and  the  necessity  of  overaweing  her  servants  as  well 
as  the  chiefs  who  surrounded  Djoun,  had  intensified  a 
temper  naturally  imperious.  In  appearance  as  in  voice  she 
resembled  her  grandfather,  the  first  Lord  Chatham,  and 
like  him  she  domineered  over  the  circle,  large  or  small,  in 
which  she  was  placed. 

Some  yean  after  her  death  there  appeared  three  yolnmes  of 
Memoirs  of  tJie  Lady  Setter  Stanhope  aa  related  ty  herteif  in  Con- 
vereaiions  with  her  Physician  {i.e,,  Dr  Meryon),  1846,  and  these 
were  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  tliree  volnmes  of  Travel* 
of  Lady  UesUr  Stanhopef  forming  the  Completion  of  her  Memoire 
narrated  by  her  Physician*  They  presented  a  lively  picture  of 
this  strange  woman's  life  and  character,  and  contained  many 
anecdotes  of  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  in  political  life  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  his  death. 

STANHOPE,  Philip  Dormer,  fourth  eari  of  Chester- 
field.    See  Chesterfield. 

STANISLAU  (PoL  Stanidavoff),  the  chief  town  in 
the  district  of  the  same  name  in  GkJicia,  Austria,  on  the 
Albredit  and  Lemberg-Czemowitz  railways,  in  49*  4'  N. 
lat.,  24*  Z(f  £.  long.,  has  two  real-schools,  a  gymnashim, 
and  large  ironworks.  It  has  also,  a  good  trade  in  com. 
The  population  (1885)  numbers  18,626. 

STANISLAUS  (1677-1766),  king  of  Poland  Stanislaw 
I  oszczynski  or  Leszinski  was  bom  at  Lemberg  on  October 


20,  1677.  His  father,  Itaphacl  LeszcdeyDski,  waa  a  PoM 
nobleman^  distinguished  by  his  rcnk  and  the  important 
offices  which  he  held,  but  still  more  by  his  personal 
qualities.  Stanislaus,  after  visiting  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  Rome,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  voivodc  of 
Posen,  and  in  1704  was  sent  as  ambc^sador  by  the 
assembly  of  Warsaw  to  Charles  XTI.  of  Sweden,  who 
had  just  declared  the  deposition  of  the  recently  elected 
Augustus  IL  The  king  was  so  greatly  taken  with  the 
ambassador  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  diet  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  the  vacant  thro^;  the  election 
accordingly  followed  on  12th  July  1704,  but  the  corona- 
tion of  Stanislaus  and  his  wife  OEitharina  Opalinska  did 
not  take  place  until  4th  October  of  the  following  year 
(compare  Poland,  voL  xix.  p.  297).  After  the  reverse 
of  Poltava  in  1709  Augustus  returned  to  Poland,  and, 
assisted  by  the  Russians,  compelled  Stanislaus  to  leave  the 
country.  The  next  five  years  saw  him  leading  a  wander- 
ing and  somewhat  adventurous  life  in  Europe^  one  of  his 
objects  being  to  procure  a  favourable  peace  for  Charles 
(compare  Charles  XIL).  He  then  settled  on  Charles's 
estate  at  Zweibriicken,  and  after  Charles's  death  in  1718 
had  a  residence  assigned  to  him  by  the  French  court  at 
Weissenburg  in  Alsace.  In  1725  his  daughter  Maria 
became  the  wife  of  Loids  XY.  of  France.  On  the  death 
of  Augustus  in  1733  Stanislaus  once  more  returned  to 
Poland,  where  a  migority  declared  for  him,  but  his  com- 
petitor, the  young  elector  of  Saxony,  had  the  advantage 
of  the  support  of  the  emperor  Charles  YI.,  and  also  of 
the  empress  of  Russia.  Dantzic,  to  which  Stanislaus 
had  retired,  was  quickly  taken  by  die  Russians  and  the 
Saxons,  and  with  great  difficulty  the  unfortunate  prince 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape  in  disguise,  after 
hearing  that  the  Russians  had  set  a  price  on  his  head  In 
1736,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  the  emperor  and 
France^  it  was  agreed  that  Stanislaus  should  abdicate  the 
throne,  bnt  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  king  of  PoJand 
and  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  and  continue  to  bear  these 
titles  during  life,  and  further,  that  he  should  be  put  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  duchies  of  Lorraine*  and  Bar, 
but  that  immediately  after  his  death  those  duchies  should 
be  united  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  remalDiDg 
years  of  his  life  were  prosperous  and  happy.  He  died  at 
Lun^ville  on  February  23,  1766,  in  consequence  of  iigniiei 
received  from  his  nightdress  accidentally  taking  fire. 
Stanidaas,  who  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  wrote  serenl 
»rk8  in  politics  and  philosophy,  which  were  collected  and  published 
at  Paris  in  1763,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  (Eutres^uPhUoeopke 


works  in  politics  and  philosophy,  which  were  collected  and  j 
at  Paris  in  1763,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  (Eutres^uP 
Bier^aiea nL    The  (Euvree  Choisics  de  St^anislaSt  Roi  de  Pologne,  me 
de  Lorraine  et  de  Bar,  with  an  historical  notice  by  Madame  da 
Saint-Onen,  were  published  in  an  8vo  volume  at  Paris  in  1825. 

STANISLAUS  AUGUSTUS,  the  last  king  of  Poknd, 
was  born  at  Wolczyn  in  Lithuania  in  1732  and  died  at 
St  Petersburg  in  1798.  See  Poniatowsxi,  vol.  six.  p.  45^ 
and  PoLAKD,  voL  xix.  pp.  297-8. 

STANLEY,  Akthue  Pjenmyn  (1815-1881),  dean  of 
Westminster  from  1863,  was  bom  at  Alderley  in  Cheshire 
on  December  13,  1815.  His  father,  the  Rev.  £.  Stanley, 
rectorof  Alderley,  bishop  of  Norwich  from  1837  to  1849,  was 
the  younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Stanley  of  Alderley  Pork, 
seventh  baronet,  who  in  1839  was  created  Baron  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  and  was  the  representative  of  a  branch  of  the 
same  family  as  that  of  the  earli  of  Derby.  His  mother, 
Catherine  Stanley,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oswald 
Leycester,  rector  of  Stoke-on-Tem.  Both  parents  were 
persons  of  remarkable  force  and  individuality  of  character. 
The  influence  of  each  is  to  be  traced  in  the  career  of  their 
son.  It  was  his  father's  prayer  as  l^shop  of  Norwich 
'Hhat  he  might  be  an  instrument  in  Ood*s  providence  of 
extending  more  enlarged  and  more  Christian  Views  among 
the  clergy,  and  thus  the  means  of  disseminating  a  wider 
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.and  more  oomprehenBiTe  spirit  of  Christianity  throxighoat 
the  land."    Of  his  mother  her  son  not  only  spoke,  after 
her  death  in  1862,  as  "the  guardian  genius"  that  ''had 
nursed'  his  rery  mind  and  heart, **  but  described  her  as 
"gifted  with  a  spiritual  insight  which  belonged  to  that 
larger  sphere  of  religion  which  is  above  and  beyond  the 
passing  oontroyersies  of  the  day."    Arthur  was  their  third 
child.    His  elder  brother,  Owen,  died  in  1850  at  Sydney, 
after  .concluding,  as  commander  of*  the  ''Rattlesnake" 
frigate,  the  surrey  of  the  Coral  Sea.     His  sister  Mary, 
well  known  for  .her  work  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  and 
among  the  poor  in  London,  died  in  1880.     Arthur  was  a 
chUd  of  highly  sensitire  organization  and  precocious  intel- 
lectual activity.     His  boyish  letters,  journals,  and  poems 
were  singularly  like  in  their  characteristic  points  to  his 
later  writings.     But  his  extreme  shyness  and  silence  gave 
no  promise  of  the  social  gifts  which  afterwards  added  so 
largely  to  his  influence.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  health, 
at  one  time  aUrmingly  delicate,  «o  far  improyed  as  to 
warrant  his  parents  in  sending  him  to  Rugby,  where  Dr 
Arnold  had  been  recently  appointed  head  master.     He 
remained  at  Rugby  from  1829  to  1834,  and  of  all  Amokl's 
pupils  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  one  who  most  fully 
responded  to  the  Influence  of  his  master's  teaching  and 
character.     In  1834  he  became  an  undergraduate  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  having  obtained  a  scholanhip  in  the  pre- 
rioua  year.     Among  his  tutors  at  Balliol  was  Mr  Tait, 
afterwards  arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  among  his  junior 
fellow  scholars  Benjamin  Jowett,  afterwards  professor  of 
Qreek  and  master  of  Balliol.    Arthur  Stanley,  i&ter  obtain- 
ing the  Ireland  scholarship  and  Newdigate  prise  for  a 
remarkable  English  poem  (on  the  Gipsies),  was  placed  in 
the  first  class  in  1837.     In  1839,  after  a  period  of  residence 
and   study  at  Oxford,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  University 
;  College,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
i  In  1 840  he  left  England  for  a  prolonged  tour  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he 
resided  from  October  1841  for  the  next  ten  years,  being 
actively  engaged  during  term  time  as  tutor  of  his  college. 
I  He  very  shortly  became  an  influential  element  in  imiver- 
Kity  life.     His  personal  relations  to  his  pupils  were  of  a 
singularly  close  and  affectionate  nature,  and  the  charm  of 
his  social  gifts  and  genial  character  won  him  friends  on  all 
sides.     His  literary  reputation  wu  early  established  by  the 
profound  impression  made  by  his  IAf9  of  Arnold^  whose 
sudden  death  had  occurred  in  1842,  and  whose  biography, 
published  in  1844,  at  once  secured  for  its  young  author 
a  high  place  among  English  writers.     In  1845  he  was 
appointed  select  preacher,  and  published  in  1847  a  volume 
of  Sermom  and  EasayB  on  the  Apostolic  Agt^  which  not  only 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  but  also 
marked  his  future  position  as  a  theologian.     In  university 
politics,   which  at  that  time  wore  mainly  the  form  of 
theological  controversy,  he  from  the  first  took  the  place 
which  he  always  retained  of  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  comprehension  and  toleration.     As  an  undergraduate  he 
had  entirely  sympathized  with  Dr  Arnold  in  resenting  the 
agitation  led  by,  but  not  confined  to^  the  High  Church 
party  in  1836  against  the  appointment  of  Dr  Hampden 
to  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity.     As  a  young  M. A, 
during  ^e  long-continued  agitation  which  followed  the 
publication  in  1841  of  Tract  No.  90,  and  which  ended  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  present  Cardinal  Newman  from 
the  English  Church,  he  used  all  his  influence  to  protect 
from  formal  condemnation  the  leaders  and  tenets  of  the 
'*Tractarian  **  par^.     In  1847  he  did  his  utmost  to  resist 
tlie  movement  set  on  foot  at  Oxford  against  Dr  Hampden's 
appointment  to  the   bishopric  of  Hereford.     Finally,  in 
IS50,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
defence  of  the  ''Gorham  judgment,''  which  had  secured 


the  position  in  the  English  Chureh  of  the  Evangelical 
clergy,  he  asserted  two  principles  which  he  maintained  to 
the  end  of  his  life, — first,  "  that  the  so-called  supremacy  of 
the  crown -in  religious  matters  was  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  the  supremacy  of  law,"  and,  secondly,  "that  the 
Chureh  of  England,  by  the  very  condition  of  its  being,  was 
not  High,  or  Low,  but  Broad,  and  had  always  included, 
and  been  meant  to  include,  opposite  and  contradictory 
opinions  on  points  even  more  important  than  those  at 
present  under- discussion." 

It  was  not  only  in  theological  but  in  academical  matters 
that  his  sympathies  were  on  the  liberal  side.  Though  on 
many  points  of  essentially  conservative  tendencies,  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  university  reform,  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
royal  commission  appointed  in  1850  to  report  on  and  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  administrative  and  educa- 
tional system  of  the  university.  Of  the  important  changes 
in  both  these  respects  which,  in  the  face  of  much  opposi- 
tion at  the  university,  were  carried  out  in  due  time  under 
the  sanction  of  parliament  by  an  executive  commission, 
Stanley,  who  took  the  principal  share  in  drafting  the 
report  printed  in  1852,  was  a  strenuous  advocate.  These 
changes  included  the  transference  of  the  initiative  in 
university  legislation  from  the  sole  authority  of  the  heads 
of  houses  to  an  elected  and  representative  body,  the  open- 
ing of  college  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  competition 
by  the  removal  of  local  and  other  restrictions,  the  non- 
onforcement  at  matriculation  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  various  steps  taken  to  increase  the 
usefulness  and  influence  of  the  professoriate. 

Before  the  report  was  issued,  Stanley,  who  had  lost  his* 
father  in  1849,  and  both  his  brothers,  Captain  Stanley 
mentioned  above,  and  Charles,  secretary  to  the  governor 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  within  a  few  months  of  the  same 
date,  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 
He  held  the  office  from  1851  till  his  return  to  Oxford. 
During  his  residence  at  Canterbury  he  published  his 
Memoir  of  his  father  Bishop  Stanley  (1851),  and  completed 
his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (1855). 
In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1852-53  he  made  the  tour 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  L&nd,  the  result  of  which  was  his 
well-known  volume  on  Sinai  and  Palestine,  first  published 
in  1856.  In  1857  he  travelled  in  Russia,  and  collected 
much  of  the  materials  for  his  subsequent  Lectures  on  the 
Greek  Church,  published  in  1861.  His  Memorials  of 
Canterbury,  published  in  1855,  displayed  the  full  maturity 
of  his  power  of  dealing  with  the  events,  scenes,  and 
characters  of  past  history  which  had  marked  him  from 
childhood.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  period  he 
accepted  the  office  of  examining  chaplain  to  Dr  Tait,  his 
former  tutor  at  Balliol  and  afterwards  successor  to  Arnold 
at  Rugby,  on  his  transference  from  the  deanery  of  Carlisle 
to  the  see  of  London. 

At  the  close  of  1856  Stanley  was  appointed  by  the 
crown  to  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history,  a  post 
which,  with  the  canonry  at  Christ  Church  attached  to  the 
office,  he  held  till  1863.  In  the  first  of  three  inaugural 
lectures  the  new  professor  announced  his  intention  of 
beginning  his  treatment  of  the  subject  with  "the  first 
dawn  of  the  history  of  the  church,"  the  call  of  Abraham; 
and  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  Jeufish 
Church,  published  in  1863  and  1865,  consist  of  the 
substance  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  his  capacity  as 
professor.  In  1861  he  published  the  volume  on  the  Greek 
Church  already  referred  to.  His  second  residence  at 
Oxford  was  marked  by  the  same  power  of  winning  per- 
sonal influence  which  had  distinguished  him  as  a  college 
tutor,  and  by  the  efforts  which  he  made,  in  his  wider 
sphere  as  professor,  to  bring  together  in  social  intercourse 
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the  leaden  of  the  divergeut  and  hostile  parties  between 
which  the  residents  at  the  university  were  mainly  divided. 

Much,  however,  of  his  time  and  efforts  was  given  to 
religious  controversy.  From  1860  to  1864  academical  and 
clerical  circles  were  agitated  by  the  storm  which  followed 
the  publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  a  volume  to  which 
two  of  his  most  valued  friends — Benjamin  Jowett  and  Mr 
Temple,  the  former  professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  the  latter 
head  master  of  Rugby  and  afterwards  bishop  in  succession 
of  Exeter  and  London — had  been  contributors.  For  the 
exceedingly  prominent  part  taken  by  Stanley  in  this  excit- 
ing controversy  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  second  and 
third  of  his  Essays  on  Chwch  arid  State,  collected  and 
published  in  1870.  The  result  of  his  action  was  greatly 
to  alienate  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church  party,  who  had 
joined  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  in  their  efforts  to 
procure  the'  formal  condemnation  of  the  views  advanced 
in  J^ssays  and  Reviews,  In  this  and  other  questions,  such 
M  in  the  growing  controversy  on  the  position  of  Prof. 
Maurice  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  on  that  caused 
by  Bishop  Colenso's  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  he  had  taken 
up  a  position  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  religious  public.  It  should  be  added  that 
m  the  last  year  of  his  professoriate  (1863)  he  had  published 
a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  strongly  advocating  a 
large  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  clerical  subacription  to  the 
Thuty-nine  Articles  and  Prayer-book.  An  important  Act 
amending  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  carrying  out  in  some 
degree  Stanley's  proposals,  was  passed  in  the  year  1865. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  Stanley,  at  the  queen's  desire,  had 
accompanied  the  prince  of  Wales  on  a  tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  During  his  absence  he  lost  his  mother, 
the  heaviest  domestic  bereavement  that  had  yet  befallen 
him.  His  sense  of  his  debt  towards  her  has  been  already 
indicated.  It  stands  recorded  in  his  volume  of  Memorials 
cf  Edward  and  Catherine  Stanley. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  following  year  ha  was  appointed 
by  the  crown  to  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  in  succession 
to  Dean  Trench,  raised  to  the  see  of  Dublin.  In  December 
he  married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  sister  of  Lord  Elgin, 
then  governor-general  of  India,  herself  one  of  the  queen's 
moat  trusted  friends.  In  January  1864  he  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  post 

His  tenure  of  the  deanery  of  Westminster  was  memor- 
able in  many  ways.  He  recognized  from  the  first  two  im- 
portant disqualifications,— his  indifference  to  music  and  his 
slight  knowledge  of  architecture.  On  both  these  subjects 
he  availed  himself  largely  of  the  aid  of  others,  and  threw 
himself  with  characteristic  energy  and  entire  success  into 
the  task  of  rescuing  from  neglect,  preserving  from  decay, 
and  commending  to  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen  the  treasure  of  historic  monuments  in  which 
the  abbey  is  so  rich.  No  visitor  can  pass  through  the 
building,  now  so  often  thronged  with  crowds  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  mere  possibility  of  attracting  whom  was 
spoken  of  before  a  royal  commission  so  lately  as  1841  as 
quite  chimerical,  without  recognizing  the  successful  result 
of  his  indefatigable  labours.  The  monument  to  the 
brothers  Wesley,  the  inscription  on  the  gravestone  of  Liv- 
ingstone, and  the  restored  altar  in  her  husband's  chantry 
in  which  he  placed  the  neglected  remains  of  Catherine 
of  ValoLs,  the  queen  of  Henry  Y.,  may  be  named  among 
the  innumerable  and  ubiquitous  records  of  his  wide 
sympathy  and  historic  ardour.  Within  three  years  of  his 
appointment  he  published  his  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Ahbey^  a  work  which,  although  not  free  from  occasional 
inaccuracies,  is  a  mine  of  information  conveyed  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  impressive  form.  He  was  a  constant 
preacher,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  practice  already 
pegun  of  inviting  distinguished  preachers  to  the  abbey 


pulpit»  especially  to  the  evening  services  in  the  nave^  which 
had  been  established  under  his  predecessor.  It  is  to  him 
that  is  largely  due  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  not  of 
visitors  only  but  of  worshippers  in  the  abbey.  He  began 
the  practice,  since  continued  by  others  of  the  abbey  clergy, 
of  devoting  his  Saturday  afternoons  to  conducting  parties 
of  working  men  round  the  abbey  and  collegiate  buildings. 
His  social  and  personal  influence,  already  unique  of  its 
kind,  was  enormously  .increased  by  his  removal  to  London. 
His  circle  of  friends  was  constantly  widening,  and  extended 
from  the  queen  and  royal  family  to  the  working  men  of 
London  and  elsewhere,  some  of  whom  he  inspired  with  a 
singular  devotion.  It  included  men  of  every  denomina- 
tion, every  class,  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
almost  of  every  nation.  He  was  untiring  in  literary  work, 
and,  though  this  consisted  very  largely  of  occasional  papers, 
lectures,  articles  in  reviews,  addresses,  and  sermons,  it  in- 
cluded a  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
a  volume  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  another  of  Addresses 
and  Sermons  preached  in  America,  and  an  exceedingly 
important  volume,  completed  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death,'  on  Christian  Institutions. 

He  was  continually  engaged  in  theological  controversy, 
and,  if  his  advocacy  of  all  efforts  to  promote  the  sociid, 
moral,  and  religious  amelioration  of  the  poorer  classes  and 
his  chivalrous  courage  in  defending  those  whom  he  held 
to  be  uigustly  denounced  won  him  the  warm  admiration 
of  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  undoubtedly  incurred 
much  and  growing  odium  in  influential  circles.  Among 
the  causes  of  offence  might  be  enumerated,  not  only  his 
vigorous  defence  of  one  from  whom  he  greatly  differed, 
Bishop  Colenso,  but  his  invitation  to  the  holy  communion 
of  all  the  revisers  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  including 
a  Unitarian  among  other  Nonconformists,  as  well  as  the 
whole  tone  and  teaching  of  almost  every  page  of  his 
publications.  Still  stronger  was  the  feeling  caused  by  his 
efforts  to  make  the  recital  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  optional 
instead  of  imperative  in  the  English  Church. 

In  1874  he  spent  part  of  the  winter  in  Russia,  whither 
he  and  Lady  Augusta  had  gone  to  take  part  in  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  after 
a  long  and  lingering  illness,  he  lost  his  ^e,  the  zealons 
partner  of  all  his  sooal  und  charitable  efforts,  and  the  con- 
stant cheerer  and  sympathizer  in  hb  many  labours  and 
conflicts.  It  was  a  terrible  blow,  and  one  from  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  But  in  1878  he  was  deeply  inte^ 
ested  by  a  tour  in  America,  and  in  the  following  autumn 
visited  for  the  last  time,  with  his  sister,  Mary  Stanley,  who 
died  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  northern  Italy  and 
Venice. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  he  preached  funeral  sermons  in 
the  abbey  on  Mr  Carlyle  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  winding 
up  with  the  latter  a  series  of  Sermons  preached  on  PubHc 
Occasions,  mainly  on  the  death  or  funeral  cf  eminent 
Englishmen,  which  form  a  volume  singularly  characteristic 
of  his  special  gifts.  He  saw  also  the  completion  of  the 
latest  of  his  volumes,  that  already  mentioned  on  Christian 
Institutions,  and  was  in  the  course  of  the  summer  correct- 
ing for  the  press  a  paper  on  the  Westminster  Confessioiif 
and  preaching  in  the  abbey  a  course  of  Saturday  Lectures 
on  the  Beatitudes,  On  July  10  he  was  attacked  by  a 
sudden  illness,  which  in  a  few  days  assumed  a  more  alarm- 
ing character,  and  ended  fatally  on  the  18th.  The  sensa- 
tion caused  by  his  death  was  profound  and  widespread. 
He  was  buried  in  Henry  yn.'s  chapel,  in  the  same  grave 
as  his  wife.  His  pall-bearers  comprised  representativeB 
of  literature,  of  science,  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
of  theology,  Anglican  and  Nonconformist,  and  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Tlie  recumbent 
monument  placed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  windows  in  the 
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cbapter  houte  of  the  abbey,  one  of  them  a  gift  from  the 
queen,  were  a  tribute  to  hia  memory  from  friends  of  every 
claes  in  England  and  America.  ^ 

The  inflaesce  of  Dean  Stanley  wu  no  doubt  largely  due  to  his 
manrellooa  sociai  gifta.  His  afTectionate  natare,  his  quick  and 
ready  sympathy,  hia  keen  interest  in  almost  erery  field  of  know- 
ledge, his  own  mental  resources,  drawn  from  incessant  reading  and 
enriched  by  travel,  obsenration,  and  conversation,  his  familiarity 
with  the  peraonts  places,  events,  and  scenes  of  hisiory,  his  tenacious 
yet  discnminating  memory,  his  vivacity  and  humour,  the  very 
charm  of  his  countenance  and  manner,  the  delicately  sensitive 
face,  "  the  eye  now  beaming  with  sympathy,  now  twinkllDg  with 
humour,"  acted  like  a  spell  in  winning  friends  and  even  in  con- 
ciliating opponents.  The  courage  and  fearlessness  with  which  he 
was  always  ready  to  uphold  the  cause  of  thoee  whom  he  held  to  be 
unjustly  attacked  by  a  powerful  or  dominant  majority  was  duly 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  It  may  probably  be  said  that  no 
one  in  the  present  century  was  so  endeared  to  so  large  a  circle  of 
personal  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  His  writings 
also,  apart  from  their  controversial  aspect,  were  of  a  singularly 
attractive  kind.  His  Lift  qf  Arnold,  his  Sinat  and  Palestine,  his 
Lectures  an  the  Jewish  Church,  his  Memorials  of  Canterbury  and  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  would  alone  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  popular  of  English  authors.  His  sermons,  always 
interesting  and  attractlye,  were  at  times  singularly  eloouent  and 
impressive.  His  occasional  hymns  and  short  poems,  fuU  of  grace 
ana  force,  and  oocasionallyof  a  profound  pathos,  were  fully  worthy 
of  his  literary  position.  Throughout  all  that  he  ever  wrote  there 
is  an  individuality  and  a  characteristic  flavour  which  is  saved  from 
mannerism  by  an  inexhaustible  freehness  of  view  and  a  marvellous 
fertility  of  illustration.  His  power  of  painting  the  scenes,  events, 
and  persons  of  past  history,  ''the  picturesque  sensibility,'*  to  use  a 

}»hrsse  applied  to  him  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  which  he  at  once 
Bstened  on  the  main  featuns  of  an  historic  building  or  a  famous 
locality,  amounted  to  genius ;  th^y  were  as  marked  at  the  doee  of 
his  life  as  in  the  earliest  of  Us  schoolboy  letters.  They  won  him 
readers  of  every  class. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  even  briefly  of  hia  literary 
position  by  itself.  To  write  his  life  in  full  would  be  to  give  a 
sketch  of  English  ecclesiastical  history  for  a  long  generation. 
Though  he  resolutely  stood  aloof  from  all  connexion  with  p«r^, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  even  in  his  least  controversial 
writings  the  position  which  he  held  ss,  in  the  eyes  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  countrymen,  the  leadin^^  liberal  theologian  of  his 
time  in  England.  Throujghont  hia  writings  in  prose  or  poetry,  on 
almost  every  subject  which  he  touched,  we  see  the  impress,  not 
only  of  hia  distinctive  genius  and  of  his  extraordinary  gifts,  but 
also  of  his  special  views,  aims,  and  aspirations.  It  may  1^  well  to 
describe  these  aa  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words.  He  looked 
on  the  age  in  which  he  lived  as  one  of  mingled  hone  and  gloom,  as 
a  period  of  transition,  to  be  followed  either  by  an  ''eclipse  of  faith  *' 
—a  "winter  of  unbelief" — or  by  a  "revival  of  Christianity  in  a 
wider  aspect,"  a  "catholic,  comprehensive,  all 'embracing  Christi- 
anity" that  "might  yet  overcome  the  world."  He  believMl,  and 
wss  never  tired  of  asserting  his  belief,  "  that  the  Christian  church 
had  not  yet  presented  its  final  or  its  most  perfect  aspect. to  the 
world";  that  "the  belief  of  each  successive  sge  of  Cnristendom 
had  as  a  matter  of  fact  varied  enormously  from  the  belief  of  its 
predecessor";  that  "all  confessions  and  similar  documenta  are,  if 
taken  as  final  expreesiona  of  absolute  truth,  misleading";  that  each 
"  successive  form  of  theology  is  but  the  approximation  to  the  truth, 
not  the  whole  truth  itself '^  that  it  waa  "  the  glory  of  the  church  to 
be  always  advancing  to  perfection  " ;  and  that ' '  there  still  remained, 
behind  all  the  controversies  of  the  past,  a  higher  Christianity  which 
neither  assailants  nor  defenders  had  fully  exhausted." 

Already  even  in  his  early  Ssmums  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  as  in 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  as  in  the  volumes  on  the  Jewish  CKureh, 
"  one  increasing  purpose  "  may  be  recognized.  Everywhere  we  see 
the  sustained  effort  to  "  bring  the  events,  places,  and  characters  of 
Bscred  history  within  the  domain  of  actual  observation  and  history," 
and  to  rescue  them  from  "  the  conventional  hazo  in  which  they 
had  been  veiled  by  a  misplaced  reverence."  "  The  first  duty  of  a 
modem  theologian"  he  held  to  be  "to  study  the  Bible,  not  for 
the  sake  of  making  or  defending  systems  out  of  it,  but  for  the  sake 
of  discovering  wl»t  it  actually  contains."  "In  a  faithful  study 
of  that  virgin 'mine,  the  yet  insufficiently  explored  records  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  lay,"  he  held,  "  the  best  hope  of  the 
church  of  Christ,"  and  another  and  a  different  estimate  "of  the 
points  on  which  Scripture  lays  its  most  emphatic  stress."  To  this 
study  he  looked  for  the  best  hope  of  such  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Christian  theology  as  should  avert  the  danger  arising  from 
"the  apparently  increasing  divergence  between  the  intelligence 
and  the  faith  of  our  time,"  "  and  should  enable  the  church  to  deal 
visely  with  new  questions  which  ancient  theology  had  for  the  moat 
part  not  even  conaidered."  On  the  direction  which  this  develop- 
u«nt  of  theology  ahonld  aasume  the  hut  word  had  not,  he  knuw«  I 


been  spoken ;  but  he  enforced  the  duty  "  of  placing  in  the  back- 
grouna  whatever  was  accidental,  temporary,  or  secondary,  and  of 
bringing  into  due  prominence  what  was  primary  and  essential" 
In  the  former  group  Stanley  would,  without  doubt  or  hesitation, 
have  placed  all  Questions  connected  with  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian 
orders,  or  that  aeal  only  with  the  outwsrd  forms  or  ceremonies  of 
religion,  or  with  the  authorship  or  age  of  the  booka  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Even  to  the  question  of  miraculous  and  external 
evidence  Be  would  have  been  inclined  to  assign  a  secondary  place, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  elaborate  statements  of  Christian  doctnnc. 

The  foremost  and  highest  place,  Uiat  of  the  "essential  and 
supernatural "  elements  of  religion,  he  would  have  reserved  for  its 
moral  and  spiritual  truths,  "its  chief  cvideuce  and  chief  essence," 
"  the  truths  to  be  drat^-n  from  the  teaching  and  from  the  life  of 
Christ,"  in  whose  character  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recoffnize  "the 
greatest  of  all  miraclea"  On  a  large  development  of  Christian 
teaching  in  this  direction  he  based  all  his  hopes  alike  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  and  of  the  restitution  to  Christian  theology — 
"as  something  greater  and  vaster  than  the  theology  of  each 
particular  church  or  age,"  "as  comprehending  all  the  wholeeome 
elements  of  thought  at  work  in  the  world  "-^of  "  its  natural  asoend- 
ency  over  the  minds  of  educated  men." 

With  such  views  it  waa  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  from  first  to 
last,  he  never  lost  an  opportunit^jr  of  supporting  a  policy  of  width, 
toleration,  and  comprenension  in  the  Church  of  England  The 
view  which  he  took  in  his  earl.vsst  directly  controversial  work,  his 
Esmy  on  the  Oorliam  Judpnent  (1850X  as  regards  both  the  i>rotec- 
tion  offered  by  the  law  to  the  clergy  against "  the  inouisition  of 
arbitrary  prelates  and  of  tumultuous  synods,"  ana  "on  the 
designedly  mixed  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  English 
formularies  and  English  Church,"  has  already  been  fully  indicated. 
The  same  spirit  and  the  same  aims  guided  his  line  of  conduct  in 
other  controversies,  such  as  in  that  on  the  JSssays  and  Reviews,  on 
the  ritualistic  movement,  on  the  question  of  subscription,  on  the 
successive  attacks  made  on  men  so  wholly  different  from  each 
other  as  Prof.  Msurice,  whose  influence  on  the  mind  of  his  gene- 
ration has  yet  to  be  fully  estimated,  and  Bishop  Colenso,  and  in 
hia  vain  but  earnest  advocacy  of  the  optional  inatead  of  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  the  Athanaaian  Creed.  So  a^n  he  was  always 
eager  to  insist  on  the  essential  points  of  union  between  various 
denominations  of  Christians,  however  apparently  divided  or 
eatranged ;  and  to  recognize  the  special  services  conferred  on  the 
world,  not  only  by  the  Eastern,  the  Roman,  the  Luthersn,  and  the 
Reformed  Churches,  not  only  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland,  but  also  by  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches  of 
England  and  America,  and  by  the  community  of  Quakers.  And, 
while  in  this  respect  he  was  keen  almost  to  excess  to  note  points 
of  agreement,  so  in  the  very  latest  volume  which  he  published 
one  of  his  main  aima  waa  "  to  look  the  facta  of  history  in  the 
face"  and  to  point  out  "the  almost  universal  departure  from 
primitive  oaage,"  "the  transformation  both  of  letter  and  spirit 
throueh  which  the  greatest  Christian  ordinancea  had  already 
passed,"  and  "to  fix  toe  eye  steadily  on  the  germs  of  truth  that 
were  common  to  the  different  forma  which  the  ordinances  wore, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  realitiea  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  (if 
Christianity  be  the  universal  reli^on)  such  forms  exist"  He  was 
throughout  his  life  an  unflinchins  advocate  of  the  connexion 
between  church  and  state.  By  this  he  understood — (1)  "the 
recognition  and  support  on  t^o  part  of  the  jBtate  of  the  religious 
expression  of  the  faith  of  the  community,"  and  (2)  "that  this 
rehgioua  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  community  on  the  most 
sacnd  and  most  vital  of  all  its  interests  should  be  controlled  and 
guided  by  the  whole  community  through  the  supremacy  of  law." 
In  the  supremscy  of  the  crown,  i.e,,  of  law.  "  over  all  causes  and  all 
pe^ona,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,"  so  far  from  finding  "galling 
chains"  or  "ignominious  bondage,"  he  welcomed  it  not  only  as 
bein^  "  the  most  powerful  and  intelligent  organ  of  the  whole  com- 
munity," but  on  two  other  grounds.  First,  he  considered  that 
supremacy  more  likely  "  to  be  truly  wise  and  truly  just  and  there- 
fore truly  Christian  than  the  headship  either  of  a  bishop  or  of  a 
synod  of  any  clerical  or  sectional  body,"  and,  secondly,  "  ss  the  best 
security  for  that  gradual  growth  of  rsli^ous  forms  and  reUgioua 
opinions,  and  for  that  free  expression  of  individual  belief,  whieh  ia 
indispensable  to  any  healthy  development  of  religious  life  and 
religious  truth."  At  the  same  time  ne  waa  in  favour  of  making 
the  creed  of  the  church  as  wide  aa  possible,— "not  narrower  than 
that  which  is  even  now  the  test  of  its  membership,  the  Aposties' 
Creed," — and  of  throwing  down  all  barriers  which  could  be  wisely 
dispensed  with  to  sdminion  to  its  ministry.  As  an  immediate 
step  he  even  advocated  as  "an  unmixed  good"  "the  admission 
under  due  restrictions  of  our  nonconforming  brethren  of  England, 
and  our  Presbyterian  brethren  of  the  Scottish  Church,"  to  preach 
in  Anglican  pulpits.  To  the  hist  hour  of  his  life  he  looked  with 
dismsy  to  the  prospect  of  a  combined  assault  by  a  triple  alliance 
of  the  representatives  "  of  the  Puritans,  of  Voltaire,  and  of  Laud" 
on  "that  rare  combination  which  with  all  its  shortcomings  exhibits 
one  of  the  noblest  works  which  God's  providence^  through  a  long 
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eoana  of  7mi>>  has  nued  up  in  Europe,"  "  on  the  meet  yenenble 
growth  of  English  historj,  the  framework  which  has  sheltered 
down  to  this  time  the  freedom  of  the  freest,  the  tesching  of  the 
most  learned,  and  the  reason  of  the  most  rational  ehnrch  in 
Christendom.^  He  beliered  that  the  *'sacces9  of  such  an  attack 
would  reenlt  in  throwing  away  the  best  opportunity  which  the 
world  affords  for  the  growth  dde  by  side  of  intellectoal  activity 
and  reliAous  earnestness";  that  to  destroy  it  would  be,  as  he 
said  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  "  to  destroy,  so  far  as 
human  efforts  can  destroy,  the  special  ideas  of  freedom,  of  growth, 
of  comprehension,  which  are  innerent  in  the  very  existence  of  a 
national  church";  that  its  destruction  would  only  produce  "an 
enslaved  clergy  amidst  an  indifferent  Isity,"  and  tend  to  degrade  the 
Church  of  England  from  its  historic  position  '*to  that  of  an  illiterate 
sect,  or  a  satellite  of  the  Charrh  of  Borne." 

With  such  views  it  was  impoetdble  that  Stanley  oould  have  found 
much  sympathy  from  either  of  the  two  great  parties  among  the 
English  clergy.  Indeed  it  was  impossible  that  any  party,  or  any 
community,  which  placed  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  the  careful 
guardianship  of  auy  circle  of  theological  doctrines  could  feel  in 
liafmon^  with  ooe  who  dwelt  with  such  exceeding  and  growing 
emphasis  on  tne  secondary  nature,  not  only  of  all  that  was  cere- 
moniat,  bat  on  much  that  was  dogmatic,  as  compared  with  that 
which  was  spiritusl  and  moral 

By  the  "ETaugellcal"  section  of  the  religions  world  the  bio- 

Spher  of  Arnold  had  been  looked  on  from  the  fint  with  more 
n  suspicion.  Later  oo,  even  the  mode  and  form  of  his  defence 
of  their  own  side  in  the  Ck>rham  controversy,  his  avowed  advocacy 
of  a  wide  freedom  of  thought  on  many  questions,  especially  those 
connected  with  Biblical  criticism,  his  attitude  towaras  sndi  sub- 
jects as  inspiration,  justification,  and  future  punishment',  were 
more  than  distasteful.  His  loud  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  owed 
by  Christendom  to  German  theology,  "  to  the  most  laborious,  truth- 
seeking,  and  conscientious  of  Continental  nation^"  his  persistent 
claims  for  a  place  within  the  Church  of  England  for  views  that 
"went  to  the  veige  of  Rome,"  the  more  than  width  ~the  universality 
^of  his  religious  sympathies,  his  delight  in  placing,  not  Walter 
Bcott  only,  or  Tennyson,  or  the  author  of  Beet  Homo,  but  Goethe, 
tnd  Bums,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  J.  Stuart  Mill  in  the  ranks 
of  religious  teachers,  were  naturally  repugnant  to  those  who  cared 
to  reaa  his  works,  and  were  not  content  to  shrink  in  silent  dismay 
(rom  the  warm  svmpathiser  with  Professor  Maurice,  the  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  F.  Kobertson,  and  the  apologist  in  turn  of  Eatays 
and  Revitwt  and  of  Bishop  Colensa 

A^nst  the  feelings  provoked  bv  this  aspect  of  his  theological 
position,  neither  his  acknowledgea  services  to  Biblical  study,  nor 
his  profound  and  entire  belief  in  the  tme  key  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  future  being  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  that  stndj,  nor  his 
sympathy  with  their  own  views  as  to  the  relation  of  the  individnal 
soul  to  God,  nor  his  repeated,  his  almost  daily  assertions  of  the 
sacredness  and  value  of  the  gospel  history,  or  of  the  regenerative 
power  of  the  Divine  life  and  person  of  Christ  as  the  "one  Master 
-worth  living  for,  worth  dying  for,"  could  avail  mnch.  Whatever 
the  feelings  of  individuals,  the  organs  of  the  party  of  whose  once 
imperilled  claim  to  remain  within  the  fold  of  the  Church  of 
England  he  had  been  the  staunchest  upholder  «poks  of  him  from 
fivt  to  last  with  almost  unqualified  aversion.  He  was,  or  became 
in  due  time,  even  more  obnoxious  to  at  least  the  more  advanced 
section  of  the  High  Church  narty.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  differences  between  him  and  them  were  vital  and  funda- 
mental; and,  even  where  he  defended  their  right— at  one  time 
repeatedly  challenged— to  maintain  their  distinctive  views  and 
observances  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  rested  their  claim  on 
grounds  which  would  hardly  win  their  approval  or  gratitude. 
The  more  clear-sighted  of  their  leaders  felt  tnat,  if  the  points  of 
ceremonial,  of  dreiss,  posture,  sttitnde,  ritual,  on  which  they  laid 
exceeding  stress,  were  treated  by  him  with  toleration,  they  were 
regarded  with  an  indifference  that  verged  upon  contempt,  as 
tcMrabiUi  inepHm,  and  that  he  delighted  to  trace  their  historical 
development,  and  to  strip  them  of  all  that  was  essential,  signi- 
ficant, or  primitive.  Thev  felt  even  more  strongly  that  in  tiiat 
which,  to  tho  leaders  at  least,  gave  their  real  interest  and  im- 
portance to  all  ouestions  of  vestments  or  observances,  and  even 
underlay  some  or  the  most  important  questions  of  religious  doc- 
trine,—the  very  existence  of  an  order  of  priesthood  as  tho  divinely 
and  exclusively  commissioned  channel  of  communication  between 
God  and  man, — the  rejection  on  the  part  of  Stanley  of  their  most 
cherished  and  central  dogma  was  absolute  and  uncompromising. 
And  the  difference  of  view  was  vital  Much  else  in  his  writings 
might  have  been  welcomed  or  condoned.  His  love  for  the  past, 
his  deep  and  full  sympathy  with  much  in  the  medinval  church, 
his  warm  admiration  for  many  of  its  saints  and  heroes,  his  aversion 
to  mere  ioonoclasm,  his  poetic  and  imaginative  sensibility,  had 
much  to  attract  them.  Even  in  his  treatment  of  many  imfwrtant 
Teligions  subjects  it  was  often  not  so  mnch  his  actual  sentiments 
as  the  tendency— the  more  than  tendencv,  the  avowed  aim— of  all 
his  writingi  to  promote  freedom  of  inqnuy  and  of  thought,  rather 


than  submission  to  church  authority,  whioh  provoked  hostility. 
But  on  this  question  there  was  no  room  for  compromiseL  That 
which  they  and  he  alike  recoffnized  as  the  fundamental  tsnet  to 
which  all  their  distinctive  teaching  pointed  he  spoke  of  as  a  belief 
"that  they  (the  clergy)  were  the  depositaries  of  mystical,  supe^ 
natural,  almost  magical  influenoe^  independent  of  any  moral  or 
spiritual  graces,"  and  oU  thifl  point  he  spoke  with  no  doubtful  voice. 
It  was,  he  said,  this  belief  in  a  "  fixed,  external,  necessary  medium 
on  earth  between  the  soul  and  God  which,  if  he  had  rightiy  read 
the  Psalms  of  David,  the  episties  of  Paul  and  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
true  religion  is  always  striving  to  dispense  with,"  and  "the  more 
it  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  nearer  and  the  higher  is  the  com- 
munion of  the  hnman  spirit  with  its  Maker  and  its  Bedecmer." 
And  this  language  (used  in  1867)  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
manner  in  which  in  his  latest  volume  (1881)  he  hinted  at  the  possi- 
bility of  "the  growing  materialism  of  the  ecclesiastic  sacristy  so 
undermining  the  spiritual  element  of  almost  the  only  external 
ordinance  of  Christianity  (the  Eucharist),  unquestionablv  the 
greatest  religious  ordinance  in  the  world,"  "as  even  to  endanger 
the  ordinance  itself."  In  addition  to  this  fundamental  divergence 
of  view,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  to  this  party,  as  the 
representatives  of  ooe  "always  forgetful  in  its  gratitude  and  im- 
placable in  ita  vengeance,"  that  he  looked  for  the  main  danger  to 
ireedom  of  thought  and  width  of  comprehension  in  the  future, 
and  tiiat  he  did  not  hesitate  to  remind  them,  even  as  he  supported 
their  claims  to  the  largeet  possible  interpretation  of  the  Articlei, 
that  tiiey  "daimed  a  latitude  themselves  which  they  constantly 
refused  to  others."  It  will  be  easily  understood  therefore  that 
whatever  influence  Stanley  wielded  in  the  church  was  whoUy  in- 
dependent of  eitiier  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  he  found  it 
mainly  divided,  above  all  of  that  which  at  the  time  of  his  death 
appeared  to  be  every  year  growing  in  power  and  confidence. 

What  was  the  extent,  what  the  permanent  force  of  hii  own 
influence,  is  a  question  not  easilv  answered  at  present     "Dean 
Stanley,"  said  Dr  Story,  '* stood  higher  in  the  respect  and  affection 
of  a  laxger  and  more  varied  circle  of  members  oif  many  ehurchei 
than  any  ecclesiastic  in  the  world."    It  is  not  eanr  to  disengage 
his  personal  and  so^al  charm,  the  affection  borne  him  by  all  who 
had  even  momentarily  passed  within  the  circle  of  his  striking  snd 
attractive  individuality,  the  warm  feelings  whioh  much  in  his 
life,  mnch  in  his  writings,  had  called  forth  from  multitudes  who 
never  saw  him,  from  the  more  abiding  impression  made  during  his 
lifetime  and  after  his  death  b^  the  writings  which  he  hss  left 
behind  him.     Yet  if,  setting  aside  one  single  name,  that  of  Prof. 
Maurice,  he  be  taken  as  the  most  prominent,  the  meet  fertile,  tho 
moat  gifted,  and  the  meet  impressive  exponent  and  defender  of 
liberal  theology,  soms  estimate  may  be  formed  even  now  of  the 
mark  which  he  made  upon  his  age.     It  would  be  easy  to  under- 
value the  effect  of  the  work  which  he  did.     It  might  seem  at  lint 
sight  ss  if  his  own  gloomier  anticipations  had  been  fulfilled.    He 
spoke  from  time  to  time  of  a  danger  of  the  sge  being  overwhelmed, 
now  by  "a  general  rotum  of  forgotten  superstitions,"  now  *'by  s 
general  chaos  of  incredulity,"  and  of  himself  as  "having  perhaps 
done  no  mora  than  make  good  a  starting  point  for  those  who  oomo 
after  us,  perhape  in  the  20th  or  21st  century."    He  might  hare 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  fathers  words,  "My  only 
hope  and  consolation  is  that  I  am  a  pioneer  for  better  days,  and 
that  the  seed  which  I  aim,  as  far  as  can  be,  at  sowing  may  bring 
forth  fruit  when  I  am  gone  to  a  better  and  mora  peaceful  world. 
But  such  a  view  would  be  to  a  large  extent  superficial    If  the 
success  achieved  by  the  cause  of  which  Stanley  was  the  msin 
npesentative  is  carefully  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  great  in 
solid  and  direct  results,  tar  greater  probably  in  those  whieh  aie 
lees  easily  summed  up  and  tabulated.     On  tne  questions  which  he 
had  most  at  heart,  the  real  and  careful  and  critical  study  of  the 
sacred  records,  the  progress  made  since  he  first  lectured  as  a  tutor 
at  Oxford  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  has  been  enormous. 
The  large  majority  of  the  works  nublishcd  have  been  written 
moro  or  less  in  the  spirit  in  whicn  he  would  have  largely  or 
entirely  sympathised.     It  may  be  added  that  of  tiiese  there  sie 
few  which  would  not  have  encountered,  if  not  fierce  criticism,  jfct 
at  least  grave  suspicion,  some  iorty  years  aga    The  combination 
of  a  reverent  treatment  of  Hoiv  Scriptura  wiih  fearless  inouiiT 
into  all  questions  connected  with  its  critidsm  is  a  new  birm  in 
English  literature.     It  is  one  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  and 
in  the  defence  of  which  he  bore,  sometimes  in  his  own  behslf, 
oftener  in  chivalrous  defence  of  others,  much  of  tiie  brunt  of  the 
earlier  and  later  contests.     The  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the 
study  alike  of  the  Bible  and  church  history  was  a  ^reat  ona    In 
each  he  may  bo  recognized,  not  of  course  as  the  originator,  hot  ss 
the  npresentative,  of  a  new  school  of  thought  ana  of  trsatmen^ 
and  thoee  who  are  meet  familiar  with  his  writings  can  hardly  opn 
a  new  book  by  any  English  theologian,  haidlv  read  a  sermon  of 
manv  preacher^  above  all  on  any  portion  of  the  Old  Tsstamsnt, 
in  which  they  do  not  trace  his  unmediate  influence.    He  mav  be 
said  in  a  very  tma  sense  to  colour  the  writings  of  many  of  thoie 
who^mott  Ww  from  him.    The  inl;s|«ota  to  whieh  U  looksdM 
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the  most  ^aitatUt  ot  all—diA  unirenaiit^  of  tbe  Dirine  love,  the 
feapremo  importance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  religion, 
the  sapremacy  of  oonsdenoe,  the  sense  of  the  central  citadel  of 
Chriatunity  as  being  contained  in  the  character,  the  history,  the 
bpirit  of  its  Dime  Fonnder— have  beyond  donbt,  if  not  yet  taken 
fnlly  the  place  which  he  claimed  for  them,  yet  imnreswd  them- 
advea  more  and  more  on  the  teatshing  and  the  preacning  of  every 
class  of  clercT  in  the  church.  They  have  lifted  the  teaching  of  those 
-who  most  dmered  from  him  far  above  the  level  of  a  mechanical 
or  merely  ceremonial  form  of  mediasval  worship.  The  great  cause 
too  for  which  he  atrove  00  hard,  that  of  comprenension  and  mutual 
toleration,  the  true  "enlargement  of  Christ  s  church,"  haa  gained 
much  from  his  efforts, — much  in  the  presen^  and  perhaps,  in  spite 
of  some  appearances  to  the  contrary,  more  in  the  future.  What- 
ever atorms  of  party  strife  may  be  in  store  for  the  church,  active 
and  enersetio  Christians  of  opposite  parties  no  longer  waate  their 
oneigiea  in  mutual  attacks,  but  have  learned  to  work  together  in 
Christian  teaching  and  in  worka  of  Christian  beneficence.  His 
surviving  friends  may  rqjoice  to  remember  that  no  one  person  had, 
for,  it  mav  be,  many  generations,  done  so  much  as  Stanley  to  draw 
together  in  friendly  and  social  inteniourae  the  leaders  of  various 
reBgioua  parties  and  of  different  denominations  of  Christians. 

Thoee  who  live,  and  feel  that  they  live,  in  an  age  of  transition 
cannot  venture  to  prophesy  the  precise  form  and  colour  of  the 
religioua  movement  which  will  in  ane  time  succeed  that  which  now 
•eema  to  be  the  most  prevalent  and  the  most  outwardly  active. 
But  they  may  be  permitted  to  hold  that  ita  main  features  were 
descried  and  anticipated, '^ven  if  dwelt  on  with  excessive  emphasis, 
by  Stanley,— -to  believe  that  the  next  phase  of  a  Christian  theolo«gr 
which  ahall  regain  a  due  ascendency  over  the  thought  and  intelu- 
genoe  of  the  civilued  world  will  be  embodied  in  some'  larger 
realization  of  "the  one  unchangeable  element  in  Chriatianity,  of 
the  witness  borne  by  the  teaching  and  life  of  Christ  to  the  higher 
and  spiritual  nature  and  destinies  of  roan  and  to  the  "  principles 
of  freedom,  justice,  toleration,  beneficence,  self-denial,  universal 
sympathy,  and  fearless  love  of  truth,  in  which  all  the  hopes  pf  a 
true  and  permanent  development  of  Christian  theology  must  take 
their  stand."  None  will  have  laboured  more  earnestly  in  this  cauae 
than  Arthnr  Stanley.  (O.  O.  K) 

h  STANTON,  Edwin  M'Mastsbs  (1833-1869),  American 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Ohio,  December  19, 1814,  graduated 
at  Kenyon  Ck>llege  in  1833,  and  was  admitted  to  the  W 
of  his  native  State.  Just  at  the  end  of  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration in  1860-61,  Stanton  was  called  upon  to  act 
as. attorney-general.  In  1862,  after  the  inauguration  of 
Lincoln,  the  new  president,  who  had  had  great  difficulties 
with  his  war  office,  placed  Stanton  at  its  head,  where  he 
was  at  home  at  last  His  intense  vigour,  excellent  organ- 
izing powers,  and  scrupulous  honesty  were  the  life  of  the 
FedenJ  war  department  throughout  the  Civil  War ;  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that,  after  living  through 
boundless  opportunities  of  peculation,  he  died,  like  most 
of  the  public  servants  of  the  United  States,  a  poor  man. 
In  spite  of  his  many  services  to  the  country,  it  was  not 
always  easy  for  his  associates  to  get  on  with  him  com- 
fortably; and  his  qnarreb  with  President  Johnson  were 
especially  bitter  in  1867-68,  ending  in  the  impeachment 
of  Johnson  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the 
acquittal  of  the  president  Stanton  resigned,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  President  Grants  in  1869,  made  him 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  his  work  during  the 
war  had  worn  him  out,  and  he  died  December  24,  1869. 

STABATA  RUSSA,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Novgorod,  62  miles  to  the  south  of  that 
city,  on  the  river  PoUst^  by  means  of  which  and  Lake 
Ilmeik  it  is  brought  into  easy  steamer  communication  with 
St  Petersburg.  Some  brine  springs,  of  no  great  strength, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  were  used  as  a  source  for 
the  supply  of  salt  as  late  as  1865,  yielding  about  50,000 
cwts.  annually ;  at  pi-esent  thoy  are  used  only  as  mineral 
waters,  having  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Kreuznach. 
Some  thousands  of  visitors  resort  to  them  every  summer, 
and  owing  to  this  circumstance  Staraya  Russa  is  better 
built  and  kept  than  any  other  town  in  Novgorod.  The 
13,100  inhabitants  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  summer- 
yisiton^  About  100  indiiodnals  in  all  employ  themselves 
in  brick-making,  tanning,  and  sawing  timber,  and  there 


is  a  trade  in  rye,  oats,  and  flax  shipped  to  St  Petersburg 
to  the  value  of  about  J^50,000  per  annum. 

The  name  of  Staraya  Russa  occurs  in  the  Russian  annals  as  far 
back  as  1167.  It  was  one  of  the  minor  towns  of  the  republic  of 
KoTgorod,  and  auffered  continually  in  the  wars  for  possession  of 
the  region  between  Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Livonia.  It  was  after- 
wards annexed  to  Moscow. 

STARCH  is  an  organized  product  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  forming  one  of  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  elements  of  plant  life,  find  an  abundantly 
stored  reserve  material  for  the  discharge  of  vegetative 
functions.  It  originates  within  the  living  vegetable  cell 
through  the  formative  activity  of  chlorophyll  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  is  consequently  an  unfailing 
characteristio  of  all  plants  containing  that  body  (compare 
PHYSiOLOof,  voL  xiz.  p.  54).  Starch  found  within  leaves 
and  other  green  parts  of  plants  is  assimilated  and  trans- 
formed with  great  rapidity;  accumulations  of  it  are  carried 
as  starch-formers,  and  redeposited  as  starch  in  special 
reservoirs  or  portions  of  plants  as  the  period  of  maturity 
approaches.  In  this  way  the  body  is  found  to  gorge  the 
stems  of  certain  palms — the  sago,  ^a — just  before  these 
pknts  begin  to  form  their  fruit ;  it  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  the  underground  organs  of  biennial  and  peren- 
nial plants,  tap-roots,  root-stocks,  corms,  bulbs,  and  tubers ; 
and  it  is  abundantly  stored  in  many  fruits  and  seeds,  as 
in  the  cereals  and  pulses,  in  bananas,  bread-fruity  &c.  It 
occurs  in  minute  granules  varying  in  diameter  from  1  to 
100  and  even  200  micromiUunetres ;  and  the  granules 
from  different  sources  have  each  a  distinct  microscopic 
character,  their  forms  and  size  being,  however,  affected 
according  as  they  are  aggregated  in  clusters  or  individually 
formed  (see  vol.  ii  p.  631,  figs.  3  to  6).  Under  the  micro- 
scope these  granules  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  nucleus  or 
hilum  surrounded  by  layers  arranged  concentrically  or  ez- 
centricallv,  and  the  relations  of  hilum  and  layers  are  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  individual  starches.  Whether 
the  hilum  point  bears  to  the  granule  the  relation  of  a  nucletls 
is  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  general  opinion  being  that  the 
grains  are  formed  from  without  inwards,  the  centre  being 
invariably  the  softest  and  most  soluble  portion,  while  the 
outer  layers  are  most  closely  related  to  cellulose.  Starch 
consists  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  gUstening  powder, 
which  on  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers  emits  a  crackling 
sound.  It  Ib  only  slightly  acted  on  by  cold  water,  but 
under  the  influence  of  heat  in  water  it  swells  up,  forming 
according  to  the  proportions  of  starch  and  water  a  clouded 
opalescent  paste.  Iodine  acts  on  it  in  water  by  producing 
a  brilliant  blue  coloration,  this  reaction  forming  a  very 
delicate  and  characteristic  test  Diastase  and  dilute  boiling 
sulphuric  acid  convert  starch  into  a  form  soluble  in  hot 
water,  whence  it  passes  into  a  series  of  easily  soluble  dez- 
trins,  and  finally  into  the  condition  of  the  sugars,  dextrose 
and  maltose.  In  its  chemical  relations  starch  consists  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  two  isomeric  bodies, — granulosa  and 
starch  cellulose, — or  rather  of  a  series  of  gradations  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  the  starch  cellulose  being  principally 
in  the  external  layers,  while  the  granulose  is  found  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  granules.  Starch  cellulose  is  a  body 
Intermediate  between  granulose  and  ordinary  cellulose; 
from  the  latter  it  is  distinguished  by  being  reducible  to 
soluble  starch  by  boiling  in  water  and  by  digesting  in 
caustic  alkali  Together,  the  substances  consist  of  a  com- 
bination of  carbon  with  .hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  com- 
monly received  formala  being  C^HipOj  +  2H2O ;  but 
Niigeli,  Sachsse,  and  many  other  recent  investigators  show 
reason  why  the  molecule  should  be  regarded  as  consisting 
ofC„H„08i-H2H,0. 

As  an  economic  product  starch  in  its  separata  condition 
is  a  most  important  alimentary  substance^  the  diief  pure 
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food  starches  being  Asrowboot,  Sago,  Tapioca  (??.«.), 
and  corn-flour,  the  starch  of  the  Maize  (g.v.).  lu  its 
combined  condition,  in  cereals,  &c,  starch  is  certainly  the 
greatest  and  foremost  of  ail  the  elements  of  nutrition  (com- 
pare Dietetics  and  Nutrition).  In  its  other  industrial 
relations  starch  is  used — (1)  directly,  as  a  thickening 
material  in  calico  printing,  for  the  dressing  and  finishing 
of  many  textiles,  for  laundry  purposes,  adhesive  paste,  and 
powder ;  and  (2)  indirectly,  for  the  preparation  of  dextrin 
and  British  gum  and  starch  sugar.  Maize,  wheat,  and  rice 
starch  are  principally  employed  for  the  direct  applications ; 
and  for  the  dextrin  and  starch-sugar  manufacture  potato 
starch  is  almost  exclusiyely  selected. 

la  the  preiMiratiou  of  starch  the  object  of  the  mannfacturer  ia  to 
bunt  the  vegetable  cell  Tialls,  to  liberate  the  starch  granules,  and 
to  free  them  from  the  other  cell  contents  with  which  they  are 
associated.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  potato,  the  associated 
cell  contents,  &c.,  are  readily  sejiarated  by  solatiou  and  levigation 
the  manufacture  is  exceedingly  simple.  Fotato  starch  is  prepared 
principally  by  carefully  washing  the  potatoes  and  in  a  Kind  of 
rasping  machine  reducingthem  to  a  fine  pulp,  which  is  deposited 
in  water  as  raw  starch.  The  impurities  oT  tnis  starch — cellnloae, 
albuminoids,  fragments  of  potato,  kc. — are  separated  by  washing 
it  in  fine  sieves,  through  the  meshes  of  which  the  pure  starch  alone 
IMisse^.  The  sieves  are  variously  formed,  some  revolving,  others 
moving  horizontally  or  in  such  manner  ss  to  keep  the  material  in 
agitation.  The  starch  is  then  received  in  tanks,  in  which  it  settles,- 
and  so  separates  from  the  soluble  albuminoids  and  salts  of  the 

Sotatoes.  The  settling  of  the  starch  is  much  retarded  by  the 
isaolved  albumiuoids,  aud  to  hasten  the  separation  small  quanti- 
ties either  of  alum  or  of  sulphuric  acid  are  employed.  Alum 
coagulates  the  albumen  and  to  that  extent  contaminates  the 
starch,  while  the  acid  acts  on  the  starch  itself  and  is  difficult  of 
neutralization.  After  the  starch  has  settled,  the  brown -coloured 
suDernatant  liquor  Is  drawn  off  and  the  starch  again  washed 
eitner  in  tanks  or  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  Finally  it  is  dried 
by  spreading  it  in  lavers  over  porous  bricks  (a  process  not  required 
in  the  case  of  starch  washed  In  a  centriflii^  machine)  and  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  after  which  it  still  retains  a  large  proportion 
of  water,  but  is  in  a  condition  for  making  dextrin  or  stvch-sugar. 
For  further  drying  it  is  ground  to  a  rough  powder,  and  dried 
thoroughly  in  a  hot  chamber,  then  reduced  to  a  powder  and 
aifted.  A  method  of  reducing  potatoes  to  a  pulp  by  slicing  and 
heaping  them  up  till  fermentation  takes  place  is  said  to  give  a 
ItLTso  yield  of  starch,  but  it  is  not  much  practised. 

In  dealing  with  the  starches  of  the  cereals,  there  is  greate;- 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  presence  or  gluten,  which  with  water  forms 
a  tough  elastic  body  difficult  of  solution  and  removal.  The 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  greatest  measure  in  dealing  with  wheat, 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  gluten.  Wheat  starch  is 
separated  in  two  dinerent  ways— (1)  the  fermentation  method, 
which  is  the  original  process,  and  (2)  by  mechanical  means  without 
preliminary  fermentation.  In  the  fermentation  process  whole 
wheat  or  wheaten  meal  is  softened  and  swollen  by  soaking  in 
water.  Wheat  grains  are,  in  this  condition,  ground,  and  the  pulp, 
mixed  to  a  thickish  fluid  with  water,  is  placed  in  tanks,  where  it 
ferments,  developing  acetic  and  volatile  acids  which  dissolve  the 
gummy  constituents  of  the  wheat,  with  part  of  the  gluten,  and 
render  the  whole  less  tenscioua.  After  full  fermentation,  the 
period  of  which  varies  with  the  weather  and  the  process  employed, 
the  starch  is  separated  in  a  washing  drum.  It  is  subsequently 
washed  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  glaten,  the  starch 
settling  in  two  layers,— one  comjuiratively  pure,  the  other  mixed 
with  gluten  and  some  branny  particles.  Tiiese  layers  are  separated, 
the  second  undergoing  further  washing  to  remove  the  gluten,  &c., 
and  the  remaining  operations  are  analogous  to  those  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  potato-starch.  By  the  mechanical  process 
wheaten  flour  is  kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste,  which,  after  resting  for 
an  hour  or  two,  is  washed  over  a  fine  sieve  so  long  aa  the  water 
passing  off  continues  milky,  whereby  the  starch  is  liberated  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  gluten  retained  as  a  jgluev  elastic  mass  in 
the  sieve.  The  starch  is  subsequently  purified  by  fermentatioi^ 
washing,  and  treatment  in  centrifugal  machines.  The  gluten 
thua  preserved  is  a  useful  food  for  diabetic  patienta,  and  is  made 
with  flour  into  artificial  macaroni  and  pastes,  besides  being 
valuable  for  other  industrial  purposes. 

Maize  starch  ia  obtained  by  analogous  processes,  but,  the  pro- 
portion of  gluten  in  the  grain  being  amaller,  and  less  tenacious  in 
Its  nature,  the  operations,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical,  present 
fewer  difficulties.  Under  one  method  the  separation  of  maize 
starch  ia  facilitated  by  steeping,  swelling,  and  softening  the  grain 
in  A  weak  solution  of  caiiatic  soda,  and  favourable  results  are  also 
obtained  by  a  process  in  which  the  pulp  from  the  crushing  mill  is 
treated  with  water  acidulatad  with  sulpnuroua  acid. 


In  the  preparation  of  rice-starch  a  weak  aolution  of  caustic  soda 
ia  alao  employed  for  softening  and  awelling  the  grain.  •  It  is  then 
waahed  with  pure  water,  dried,  ground,  and  sifted,  and  again 
treated  with  alkaline  water,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenoos 
constituents  are  taken  up  in  soluble  form.  An  acid  process  for 
obtaining  rice-starch  ia  also  cmployod,  under  which  the  grain, 
swollen  and  ground,  is  treated  repeatedly  with  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  alao  dissolves  away  the  non-starchy  eon* 
stituents  of  the  grain.  The  laundry  starches  now  in  use  are 
principally  made  from  rice  and  from  pnlae.  (J.  PA.) 

STAR-CHAMBER,  the  name  given  in  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  centuries  to  an  English  high  court  of  justice, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  ord[inary  conncil,  or  of 
the  privy  council  only,  with  the  addition  of  certain  judges 
and  exercising  jurisdiction,  mainly  criminal,  in  certain  cases. 
The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  court  are  somewhat 
obscure.    The  Curia  Regis  of  the  12th  century,  combining 
judicial,  deliberative,  and  administrative  functions,  had 
thrown  off  several  offshoots  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
and  other  courts,  but  the  crown  never  parted  with  the 
supreme  jurisdiction    whence   the  subsidiary  courts  had 
emanated.    When  in  the  13  th  century  the  council  became  s 
regular  and  permanent  body,  practically  distinct  from  the 
parliament  of  estates,    this  jurisdiction  continued  to  be 
exercised  by  the  king  in  council     As  the  ordinary  law- 
courts  became  more  systematic  and  important,  the  inde- 
finite  character   of    the  qonciliar  jurisdiction   gave  rise 
to  frequent    complaints;   and   efforts,  for  the  most  part 
fruitless,    were   made   by   the  iMirliaments   of   the   14th 
century   (^.^.,   in    15   Edw.    II.   and    2   Edw.   Ill)  to 
check  it     The  equitable  jurisdiction  of   the  chancellor, 
which  grew  up  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  flowed 
from  this  supreme  judicial  power,  like  the  common  law- 
courts    under    Henry   II.,    but   without   drying  up  the 
original  source.     It  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  that 
we  first  hear  of  the  "  chancellor,  treasurer,  justices,  and 
others"  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  *' star-chamber "  or 
**  chambre  de  estoiles  **  at  Westminster.     In  Henry  VI. » 
reign  ope  Danvers  was  acquitted  of  a  certain  charge  by 
the  king's  council  '*in  camera  stellata."     Hitherto  such 
Acts  of   Fftrliament  as   had  recognized  this  jurisdiction 
had  done  so  only  by  way  of  limitation  or  prohibition,  but 
in  1453,  about  the  time  when  the  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  privy  council  first  became  apparent,  an 
Act  was  passed  by  which  the  chancellor  was  empowered 
.to  enforce  the  attendance  of  all  persons  summoned  by  the 
privy  seal  before  the  king  and  his  council  in  all  cases  not 
determinable  by  common  law.     At  this  time,  then,  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  was  recognized  as  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  law-courts.     But  the  anarchy  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  decay  of  provincial  justice 
owing  to  the  influence  of  great  barons  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  lower  classes,  obliged  parliament  to  entrust  wider 
powers  to  the  council.     This  was  the  object  of  the  famoas 
Act  of  3  Hen.  VIL,  which  was  quoted  by  the  lawyers 
of   the  Long  Parliament  as  creating  the   court  of  star- 
chamber.     This,  however,  as  is  shown  above,  it  was  far 
from  doing.      The  Act  of  3  Hen.  VII.   empowered  a 
committee   of  the  council,  consisting   of  the  chancellor, 
treasurer,  privy  seal,  or  any  two  of  them,  with  the  chief 
justices,  or  in  their  absence  two  other  justices,  a  bishop, 
and  a  temporal  lord,  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice  for  enforc- 
ing the  law  in  cases  "v^here  it  was  thwarted  by  bribery, 
intimidation,  or  partiality.     The  jurisdiction  thus  entrusted 
to  a  committee  of  the  council  was  not,  therefore,  like  that 
granted   in    1453,    supplementary,    but    superseded  the 
ordinary  law-courts  in  cases  where  they  were  too  weak  to 
act     The  Act  simply  supplied  machinery  for  the  exercise 
under  special   circumstances  of  that  extraordinary  p«n** 
jurisdiction  which  the  council  had  never  ceased  to  P°"*^ 
This  jurisdiction.  Bacon  tells  us,  was  still  further  developed 
and  organized  by  Wolsey.     The  court  established  by  tbft 
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Act  3  Hen.  VII.  continaed  to  exist  for  abont  fifty  yean, 
but  disappeared  towards  the  end  of  Henry  YIIL*«  reign. 
Its  powers  were  not  lost,   but  fell   back  to  tbe  ^neral 
body  of  the  council,  and  were  among  the  most  important 
of  .Uiose  exercised   by  the   council  sitting  in   the   star- 
chamber.     A  court  not  unlike  that  created  in  3  Hen.  VII. 
was  erected  in  1540.     The  Act  of  31  Hen.  VIII.,  which 
gave  the  king's  proclamations  the  force  of  law,  enacted 
that  offenders  against  them  might  be  punished  by  the 
usual  officers  of  the  council,  together  with  some  bishops 
and  judges,  ''in  the  star-chamber  or  elsewhere."     These 
powers  also  came  after  a  time,  like  those  granted  in  1488, 
to  be  exercised  by  the  council  at  large  instead  of  by  certain 
members  of  it.     It  is  clear,  however, — and  this  was  one  of 
the  chief  complaints  against  the  court, — that  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  belonged  by  law  or  custom  to  the  whole  body 
of   the  king's  council  was  usurped  at  this  time  by  the 
inner  body  of  advisers  called  the  privy  council,  which 
had  engrossed  all  the  other  functions  of  the  larger  body. 
Sir  T.  Smith  (temp.  Eliz.)  tells  us  that  juries  misbehaving 
"were  many  times  commanded  to  appear  in  the  star- 
chamber  or  before  the  privy  council  for  the  matter."    The 
uncertain  composition  of  the  court  is  well  displayed  by 
Coke,  who  says  that  the  star-chamber  is  or  may  be  com- 
pounded of  three  several  councils — (1)  the  lords  and  others 
of  the  privy  council,  (2)  the  judges  of  either  bench  and 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  (3)  the  lords  of  parliament, 
inrho  are  not,   however,   standing  ju|^ges  of   the   court 
Hudson  (temp.  Car.  L),  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that 
all  peers  had  a  right  of  sitting  in  the  court.     The  latter 
-class  had,  however,  certainly  given  up  sitting  in  the  17th 
century.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  equally  vague, 
and,  as  Hudson  says,  it  was  impossible  to  define  it  without 
offending  the  supporters  of  the  prerogative  by  a  limitation 
of  its  i)ower8,  or  the  common  lawyers  by  attributing  to  it  an 
excessive  latitude.^    In  practice  its  jurisdiction  was  almost 
unlimited.     It  took  notice  of  maintenance  and  liveries, 
bribery  or  partiality  of  jurord,  falsification  of  panels  or  of 
▼erdicts,  routs  and  riots,  murder,  felony,  forgery,  perjury, 
fraud,  libel  and  slander,  offences  against  proclamations, 
duels,  acta  tending  .to  treason,  as  well  as  of  a  few  civil 
matters, — disputes  as  to  land    between  great   men    or 
corporations,     disputes    between    English    and    foreign 
merchants,  testamentary  cases,  &c., — in  fact,  **  all  offences 
may  be  here  examined  and  punished  if  the  king  will" 
(Hudson).     Its  procedure    was    not    according    to    the 
eommon  law ;  it  dispensed  with  the  encumbrance  of  a 
jury ;  it  could  prpceed  on  mere  rumour  or  examine  wit- 
nedsee ;  it  could  apply  torture ;  it  could  inflict  any  penalty 
abort  of  death.     It  was  thus  admirably  calculated  to  be 
the  support  of  order  against  anarchy  or  of  despotism 
against  individual  and  national  liberty.     During  the  Tudor 
period  it  appeared  in  the  former  light,  under  the  Stuarts 
in  the  latter.     It  was  abolished  by  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1641,  and  waa  never  afterwards  revived.^ 

AuihoriUts. — Smith,  Commontoecuth  of  England;  BacoD,  Reign 
of  Htnry  VII. ;  Hadwm,  T realist  oflht  Court  of  Star-Chamber  {Col- 
leetaneaJuridiea,  voL  ii.);  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  o/Etigland;  Oneist. 
£i%0l.  FniJBUtungBoaehiehts;  Dicey,  Thi  Privy  Council  (Arnold  Prize 
£mv).  The  pleadinn  in  the  star-chamber  are  in  the  Becord  Office ; 
th«  decrees  appear  to liave  been  lost  (O.  W.  P.) 

8TARGARD,  an  ancient  manufacturing  town  in  eastern 
Fomemnia,  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
navigable  Ihna,  20  miles  to  the  east  of  Stettin.  Formerly 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  town  retains 
memorials  of  its  early  importance  in  the  large  church  of 

^  The  name  it  probably  derived  from  the  ntara  with  which  the  roof 
of  the  chamber  was  painted  ;  but  it  hati  aino  been  derived  from  a 
Bebraw  word  M#tor,  or  eA'tar,  a  bond,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
foen  wis  that  ia  whioh  the  legal  dooumente  connected  with  the  Jews 
wen  kept  pdor  to  thdr  tspnlttoa  by  Idwsid  L 


St  Mary,  built  in  the  14th  and  lll^th  centuries,  t)ie  Ifith- 
century  town-house,  and  the  well-preserved  walls  with 
gateways  and  towers  dating  from  the  14th  century.  The 
extensive  new  law-courts  and  three  large  barracks  aj^ 
among  the  modern  buildings.  Stargard  ba^  a  consider'- 
able  market  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  carries  on  trade  in 
grain,  spirits,  and  raw  produce.  Its  manufactures  include 
cigars,  tobacco,  wadding,  and  stockings;  and  there  are 
also  iron-foundries  and  Unen  and  woollen  factories  in  the 
town.  The  population  in  1885  was  22,109  (in  1816 
8706),  of  whom  about  730  were  Roman  Catholics  and 
about  560  Jews. 

Stargard,  mentioned  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Pole^  in 
1120,  received  .OAvn-rigbts  in  1229,  and  became  the  ca|iital  of 
eastern  Pomerania.  As  a  Hanseatic  town  it  enjoyed  considerable 
commercial  prosperity,  but  had  also  to  undergo  sicgo  sud  capturo 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  during  the  Thirty  Years' uar.  In  1807 
it  was  taken  by  SchilL  Th^  name  Stargard  (from  the  Slavonic 
S^rograd  or  Starigrod,  meaning  **  old  town")  U  common  to  several 
other  towns  in  the  north  of  Germany,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Prussian  Stargard,  near  Dantzic  and  Staigard-in-Mecklenborg. 

STARLING  (A.S.  Suer,  SUam,  and  Sterlyng)  Lat. 
Stumus ;  Fr.  ^ioum^u),  a  bird  long  time  well-known 
in  most  parts  of  f>jgland,  and  now,  through  the  exten- 
sion of  its  range  Mthin  the  present  century,  in  the  rest 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  where,  though 
not  generally  distributed,  it  is  very  numerous  in  some 
districts.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  Thrush,  and,  though  at 
a  distance  it  appears  to  be  black,  when  near  at  hand  fts 
plumage  is  seen  to  be  brightly  shot  with  purple,  green,  and 
steel-blue,  most  of  the  feathers  when  freshly  grown  being 
tipped  with  buff.  These  markings  wear  off  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  and  in  the  breeding-season  the  bird  lb  almost 
spotless.     It  is  the  ^S'^urfiiM  vufgaris  of  ornitholoffista. 

To  describe  the  habits  of  the  Starling*  within  the  limits  here 
allotted  is  impossible.  A  more  engaging  bird  scarcely  exists,  for 
its  familiarity  during  some  months  of  tbe  year  gives  opportunities 
for  observing  its  ways  that  few  others  afford,  while  its  varied 
song;  its  ipngbtly  gestures,  its  gloesy  plumage,  and,  above  all,  its 
character  as  an  iiisecticide— which  last  makes  it  the  friend  of  the 
agriculturist  and  the  grazier— render  it  sn  almost  universal  favourite. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  occasionally  pilfers  fruit, 
and,  as  it  flocks  to  roost  in  autumn  and  winter  among  re6d^be4.S|  does 
considerehle  damage  by  breaking  down  the  stems.*  The  <;ongren- 
tions  of  Starlings  are  indeed  very  marvellous,  and  no  less  than  the 
aerial  evolutions  of  tl^e  flocks,  cnieflv  before  settling  fbr  the  night, 
have  attracted  attention  from  early  times,  being  mentibued  by 
Pliny  {ffist  Ifaluralit,  x.  24)  in  the  1st  cientury.  The  extraordi- 
nary precision  with  which  the  crowd,  often  nambering  several 
hundreds,  not  to  oay  thousanda,  of  birds,  wheels,  closes,  opens  out, 
rises,  and  descends,  as  if  the  whole  body  were  a  single  living  thin^— 
all  these  movements  being  executed  without  a  note  or  cry  bein|( 
uttered— must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  may  be  seen 
repeatedly  with  pleasure.  For  a  resident,  the  Starling  is  rather 
a  late  breeder.  The  nest  is  commonly  placed  in  the  hole  of  a  tree 
or  of  a  building,  and  its  preparation  is  the  work  of  some  little 
time.  The  eggs,  from  4  to  7  in  number,  are  of  a  rhrr  pale  blue, 
often  tinged  with  green.  As  the  young  grow  they  become  very 
noisy,  and  their  parents,  in  their  assiduous  attendance,  hardly  loss 
so,  thus  occasionally  making  themselves  disagreeable  in  a  quiet 
neighbourhood.  The  Starling  hss  a  wide  range  over  Europe  rnd 
Asia,  reaching  India ;  but  examples  from  Kashmir,  Persia,  and 
Armenia  have  been  considered  worthy  of  specific  distinction,  and 
the  reaidont  Starling  of  the  coantriea  l>ordennff  the  Mediterranean 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  good  species,  and  called  S.  unieolor 
from  its  unspotted  plumage. 

Of  the  many  forms  allied  to  the  genus  Stumm^  some  of 
which  have  perhaps  been  needlessly  separated  therefrom, 
those  known  as  Grackleb  (vol.  zL  p.  26)  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  there  is  only  room  here  to  notice 
one  other,  Pcutor^  containing  a  beautiful  species  P.  ro^nu, 

'  They  are  dwelt  on  at  some  length  in  Yairell's  Brititk  Birds,  ed.  4, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  229-241. 

*  A  most  ridicolous  and  unfounded  chaige  has  been,  hovrever,  more 
than  oDcn  brought  against  it— that  of  destroying  the  eggs  of  Skylarks. 
Them  IS  little  real  evidence  of  its  suddng  eggs,  and  much  of  its  not 
doing  so ;  while,  to  render  the  allegation  still  more  abenrd,  it  has  been 
brought  by  a  cisss  of  farmers  who  generally  complain  that  Skylaxks 
thtmaelves  are  highly  injuiooa 
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the  Rose-coloured  Starling,  wbich  is  not  an  nnfrequent 
visitor  to  the  British  Islands.  It  is  a  bird  of  most  irregular 
and  erratic  habits — a  vast  horde  suddenly  arriving  at  some 
place  to  which  it  may  have  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and 
at  once  making  a  settlement  there,  leaving  it  wholly 
deserted  as  soon  as  the  young  are  reared.  This  happened 
in  the  summer  of  1875  at  Yillafranca,  in  the  province  of 
Verona,  the  castle  of  which  was  occupied  in  a  single  day 
by  some  12,000  or  14,000  birds  of  this  species,  as  has  been 
graphically  told  by  Sig.  de  Betta  (Atti  del  R,  ItL  VenHo, 
ser.  5,  vol  ii.) ;  ^  but  similar  instances  have  been  before 
recorded, — as  in  Bulgaria  in  1867,  near  Smyrna  in  1856, 
and  near  Odessa  in  1844,  to  mention  only  some  of  which 
particulars  have  been  published.^  (a.  n.) 

STARODUB,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tchernigoff,  116  miles  to  the  north-east  of  that 
town,  on  the  marshy  banks  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  navi- 
gable Sudost  It  is  regularly  built,  with  broad  straight 
streets,  the  houses  being  surrounded  by  large  gardens.  Its 
23,890  inhabitants — Little  Russian  descendants  of  former 
Cossacks,  with  about  6000  Jews — support  themselves 
chiefly  by  gardening  and  agriculture.  Tanning  is  also 
carried  on,  and  the  trade  in  com  and  hemp  exported  to 
Riga  and  St  Petersburg  has  some  importance. 

Starodub  at  one  time  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  hiitory  of 
the  Ukraine.  As  early  aa  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  it  was  a 
bone  of  contention  between  different  Rassian  princes,  who  appre- 
ciated the  valae  of  its  strategic  position.  The  Montis  seem  to 
hare  destroyed  it,  and  its  name  does  not  reappear  till  the  14th 
oentnzy.  During  the  16th  and  16th  centuries  the  Russians  and 
Idthuaniana  were  continually  disputing  the  possession  of  its  fortress, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen^iry  it  became  a  stronghold  of 
Poland. 

STARO-KONSTANTTNOFF,  a  district  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Yolhynia,  situated  121  miles  to  the 
west-south-west  of  Zhitomir.  It  is  an  old-fashioned,  poorly 
built  town,  dating  from  the  16th  century,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  history  in  connexion  with  the  rising  of 
Cossacks  under  Bogdan  Ehmelnitzky.  Qwing  to  its 
excellent  position  dose  to  the  Austrian  frontier  and  its 
railway  communication  with  south-west  Russia,  it  has  a 
very  active  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  salt  with  Austria, 
I^ruasia,  and  Poland.  Its  population  (17,980  in  1884,  of 
whom  two-thirds  were  Jews)  is  rapidly  increasing. 

STASSFURT,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
SuEony,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Qerman  salt- 
producing  industry,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Bode, 
19  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Magdeburg.  Although 
saline  springs  are  mentioned' here  as  ear^  as  the  13th 
century,  the  first  attempt  to  bore  for  saH  was  not  made 
until  1839,  while  the  systematic  exploitation  of  the  salt- 
beds,  to  which  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity, 
dates  only  from  1856.  The  shafts  reached  deposits  of  salt 
at  a  depUi  of  850  feet,  but  the  finer  and  purer  layers  lie 
more  than  1100  feet  below  the  surfaca  BesidBs  the 
rock-salt,  which  is  excavated  by  blasting,  the  saline 
deposits  of  Stassfurt  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ddiquescent  salts  and  other  saline  products,  which  have 
encouraged  the  foundation  of  numerous  chemical  factories 
in  the  town  and  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Leopolds- 
hall,  which  stands  upon  Aiihalt  territory.  The  formation 
of  the  Stassfurt  salt-beds  and  the  composition  of  the  rock- 
salt  are  described  under  Salt  (vol.  xxL  pp.  231,  232). 
The  rock-salt  works  are  mainly  Gk)vemment  property,  while 

^  A  partial  translation  of  this  paper  is  given  In  the  ZoUogiti  tot 
1878,  pp.  18-22. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  on  almost  all  of  these  occasions  the  locality 
pitched  upon  has  been,  either  at  the  time  or  soon  after,  ravsged  by 
locvsts,  which  the  birds  greedily  devour.  Another  fact  worthy  of 
attention  is  that  they  are  often  observed  to  affect  trees  or  shrubs 
beazing  roeeH»lonred  flowers,  as  Nerinan  oUomder  and  Rdbinia  viseosa, 
among  the  blossoms  of  which  they  themselves  may  easily  escape 
Mtios^  for  thdr  plumage  is  rose-pink  and  black  shot  with  blow. 


the  chemical  factories  are  in  private  handi  About  2000 
workmen  are  empbyed  in  the  Stassfurt  saltindustiy,  and 
about  490,000  tons  of  raw  salt  are  annually  excavated. 
The  population  of  the  town,  which  contains  one  or  two 
miscellaneous  factories,  was  16,457  in  1885. 


STATE,  QbsaiOfficess  OF.  All  the  principal  ministen 
of  the  British  crown  are  popularly  called  the  great  officers 
of  state.  Under  this  designation  are  more  or  less  accur- 
ately included  the  premier  for  the  time  being,  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  leading  functionaries 
of  the  court  But  properly  speaking  the  great  offices  of 
state  are  only  nine  in  number,  and  it  is  to  the  holders 
of  them  alone  that  the  description  of  **  the  great  officers  of 
state"  strictly  and  distinctively  applies.  They  are  the 
lord  high  steward,  the  lord  high  cluincellor,  the  lord  high 
treasurer,  the  lord-president  of  the  privy  council,  Ihe 
lord-keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  lord  great  chamberlain, 
the  lord  high  constable,  the  earl  marshal,  and  the  lord 
high  admiral  Of  these,  three — the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord-president  of  the  council,  and  the  lord  privy  sttl— 
are  the  first  and  second  always  and  the  third  almost 
always  cabinet  ministers.  The  offices  of  two  more — ^those 
of  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  high  constable — are  now 
executed  by  commission,  .the  chief  of  the  lords  conmus* 
sioners,  known  severally  as  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  being  likewise  memberB 
of  the  cabinet,  while  the  first  lord  of  the  treasoiy  is 
usually  at  the  head  of  the  Gtovemment.  But,  althou^  it 
has  become  the  rule  for  the  treasury  and  the  admiralty  to 
be  put  in  commission,  there  is  nothing  exoept  usage  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration  to  prevent  the  crown  from 
making  a  personal  appointment  to  either  of  them,  and  the 
functions  which  formerly  appertained  to  the  lord  treasurer 
and  the  high  admiral  are  still  regularly  performed  in 
the  established  course  of  the  national  administration.  The 
four  offices  of  the  high  steward,  the  great  chamberlain,  the 
high  constable,  and  the  earl  marahal  stand  on  a  different 
footing,  and  can  be  regarded  at  the  present  day  as  little 
else  than  survivals  from  an  earlier  condition  of  society. 
They  have  practically  ceased  to  have  any  relation  to  the 
crdinary  routine  of  business  in  the  country  or  of  cere- 
monial in  the  palace^  and  the  duties  associated  with  them 
have  either  passed  entirely  into  abeyance  or  are  restricted 
within  extremely  narrow  limits,  save  on  certain  occasions 
of  exceptional  pomp  and  solemnity.  All  of  them  were 
once  hereditajry,  and,  taking  the  throe  kingdoms  together, 
they  or  their  coanterparta  and  equivalents  continue  to  be 
heki  by  right  of  inheritance  in  one  or  other  of  them  eves 
now.  The  prince  of  Wales  is  the  hereditary  great  steward 
of  Scotknd,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  Uie  hereditary 
grand  seneschal  of  Ireland.  ITie  great  chamberlainship  of 
England  is  held  jointly  by  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby 
and  Lord  Carrington  on  the  one  part  and  on  the  other 
part  by  the  marquis  of  Cholmondeley.  The  hereditary 
high  constable  of  Scotland  i»  the  earl  of  ErroU,  and  the 
hereditary  earl  marshal  of  England  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
It  is  of  the  great  offices  of  the  steward,  the  chamberlaii^ 
■the  constable,  and  the  marshal  that  we  shall  at  present 
speak,  the  rest  of  those  we  have  mentioned  being  dealt  with 
under  their  proper  headings,  or  in  the  articles  CABiim^ 
MnnsTBT,  I^LivY  Council,  a^  Bqtal  Hottsxhou). 

The  lord  high  steward  of  Snghind  ranks  as  the  first  of 
the  great  officers  of  state.  H^  office  is  called  out  of 
abeyance  l>y  commis8?on  under  the  great  seal  only  for 
coronations  and  for  trials  by  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the 
former  he  bears  the  crown  of  St  Edward  immediately 
before  the  sovereign  in  the  procession  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  he  presides  at  the  latter  on  the  arraignment  of 
a  peer  or  a  peeress  for  treason  or  felony.  From  the  reign 
of  Richard  H  to  that  of  Henry  YU  it  was  the  doty  of  the 
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lord  liigb  steward  to  sit  jadicially  in  the  court  of  claims  to 
hear  and  determine  all  claims  to  render  services  of  grand 
aerjeanty  to  the  king  or  queen  at  his  or  her  coronation. 
Bince  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  however,  this 
function  has  generally  been  discharged  by  a  specially 
appointed  commission,  or  a  committee  of  the  privy  council 
According  to  the  tradition  once  current  among  lawyers  and 
antiquaries^  the  steward  of  England  was,  under  the  Korman 
and  Angevin  kingd,  the  second  personage  in  the  realm,  the 
viceroy  in  the  absence  and  the  chief  minister  in  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign.  Coke  says,  on  the  more  than  doubtful 
authority  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  that  his  office  was  to 
superintend  under  the  king  and  next  after  the  king  the 
whole  kingdom  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  law  within  the 
kingdom  in  time  of  both  peace  and  war.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
steward  of  England  may  for  a  short  period  after  the  Con- 
quest have  occupied  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Saxon  he^h-gerefa  or  that  of  the  Norman  seneschal,  or  of 
the  two  in  combination.  But,  as  Stubbs  points  out,  the 
chief  minister  and  occasional  viceroy,  either  alone  or  with 
others,  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  earlier  successors  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  historians  and  the  later  constitutional 
writers  give  the  name  of  justiciarius  with  or  without  the 
prefix  "  summus  "  or  "  capitalis.**  He  adds  that  most  likely 
the  Norman  seneschalship  was  the  origin  of  the  English 
justiciarship,  that  under  Henry  IL  the  seneschal  of  Nor- 
mandy receives  the  name  of  justiciar,  and  that  it  is  only 
in  the  same  reign  that  the  office  in  England  acquires  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  definite  name  of  "summus'*  or 
"capitalis  justitiarius^'  or  "justitiarius  totius  Anglic.'* 
Bat  whatever  may  have  been  his  original  condition  the 
steward  had  been  by  that  time  at  the  latest  eclipsed  in  liis 
most  important  functions  by  the  justiciar,  and  he  makes, 
as  Stubbs  observes,  in  his  official  capacity  no  great  figure  in 
English  history.  By  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  at  aujT  rate 
all  connexion  between  the  stewardship  and  the  justiciar- 
ship  had  come  to  an  end  ;  and,  while  the  second  retained 
its  authority  unimpaired  until  its  extinction,  the  first  be- 
came a  grand  serjeanty,  primarily  annexed  to  the  barony 
of  Hinckley,  it  is  said,  and  afterwards  to  the  earldom  of 
Leicester.  On  the  attainder  of  Simon  de  Montfort  the 
earldom  and  ctewardship  were  forfeited,  and  both  were 
granted  by  Edward  L  to  his  brother  Edmund  Hantagenet, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  from  whom  they  descended  to  the  daughter 
and  eventual  heiress  of  Henry  riantagenet,  duke  of  Lan- 
easter.  Bhe  was  the  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  the 
mother  of  ^enry  lY.  On  the  accession  of  her  son  to  the 
throne  they  became  merged  in  the  crown,  from  which  period 
the  stewardship  has  been  revived  only  hac  vice  from  time 
to  time  as  Occasion  required.  It  is  indeed  to  John  of 
Qaunt  that  the  pre-eminent  position  accorded  to  the  office 
since  the  end  of  the  1 4th  century  is  really  due.  It  emerged 
from  the  comparative  obscurity  in  which  it  had  rented  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years  as  soon  as  he  became  the  tenant 
of  it  by  courtesy  in  right  of  his  deceased  wife.  Aa  f ar  as 
any  records  show  to  l^e  contrary  he  was  the  first  steward 
of  England  who  took  part  in  the  coronation  of  a  king  or 
queen,  and  he  was  certainly  the  first  steward  of  England 
who  sat  in  the  court  of  claims  or  who  presided  at  a  trial 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  seems  to  have  been  by  him  also 
that  the  precedence  of  the  stewardship  before  all  the  other 
great  offices  of  state  was  secured,  a  restoration  or  aug- 
mentation of  rank  which  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  the 
.^tetvard  of  Scotland  gave  place  to  the  chamberlain  and  the 
nenertcbal  of  Ireland  gave  place  to  the  constable  of  the  two 
kini^doms  respectively.  John  of  Qaunt  may  be  regarded, 
in  fact^  as  the  creator  of  the  lord  high  stewardship  and 
all  its  privileges  and  prerogatives  as  they  have  eziated  from 
bii  days  to  our  own. 


The  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  ranks  as  the 
sixth  great  officer  of  state.  Whenever  the  sovereign 
attends  the  palace  of  Westminster  the  keys  are  delivered 
to  him,  and  he  is  for  the  time  in  command  of  the  building. 
At  the  o|)ening  or  closing  of  the  session  of  parliament  by 
the  sovereign  in  person  he  disposes  of  the  sword  of  state 
to  be  carried  by  any  peer  he  may  select,  and  walks  him- 
self in  the  procession  on  the  right  of  the  sword  of  state,  a 
little  before  it  and  next  to  the  sovereign.  He  assists  at 
the  introduction  of  all  peers  into  th^  House  of  Lords  on 
their  creation,  and  at  the  homage  of  all  bishops  after  their 
consecration.  At  a  coronation  he  receives  the  regalia 
from  the  dean  and  chapter  cf  Westminster,  and  distributes 
them  to  the  personages  who  are  to  bear  them  in  the  cere- 
mony. On  that  day  it  \b  his  duty  to  carry  the  sovereign 
his  shirt  and  wearing  apparel  before  he  rises  and  to  serve 
him  with  water  to  wash  his  hands  before  and  after  dinner. 
The  chamberlain  was  originally  a  financial  officer;  his 
work,  Stubbs  says,  was  rather  that  of  auditor  or  accountant 
than  that  of  treasurer ;  he  held  a  more  definite  position  in 
the  household  than  most  of  the  other  great  officers,  "  and 
in  the  judicial  work  of  the  country  he  was  only  less  im- 
portant than  the  justiciar.*'  The  office  was  hereditary  in 
the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  L  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  when  it  passed  through  an  heiress 
to  the  Berties,  Lords  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and  after- 
wards earls  of  Lindsey  and  dukes  of  Ancaster,  and  from 
the  Berties  it  was  transmitted  through  coheiresses  to  the 
present  inheritors  of  the  dignity.  The  Stuarts,  dukes  of 
Lennox,  were  hereditary  great  chamberlains  of  Scotland 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  office  on  their  ex- 
tinction was  granted  by  Charles  IL  to  James,  duke  of 
Monmouth  and  Buccleuch,  on  whose  attainder  it  passed 
to  Charles,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  by  whom  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1703. 

The  lord  high  constable  of  England  ranks  as  the  seventh 
of  the  great  officers  of  state.  His  office  is  called  out  of 
abeyance  for  coronations  alone,  when  it  is  his  duty  to 
assist  in  the  reception  of  the  regalia  from  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster,  and  during  the  coronation  ban- 
quet to  ride  into  Westminster  Hall  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  champion.  The  constable  was  originally  the  com- 
mander of  the  royal  armies  and  the  master  of  the  horse. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  chivalry  or 
court  of  honour.  The  constableship  was  granted  as  a 
grand  serjeanty  with  the  earldom  of  Hereford  by  the 
empress  Maud  to  Milo  of  Gloucester,  and  was  carried  by 
his  heiress  to  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford  and  Essex. 
Through  a  coheiress  of  the  Bohuns  it  descended  to  the 
Staffords,  dukes  of  Buckingham ;  and  on  the  attainder  of 
Edward  Stafford,  third  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  it  became  merged  in  the  crown.  The 
Lacys  and  Verduns  were  hereditary  constables  of  Ireland 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  century;  and  the  Hays,  earls 
of  Erroll,  have  been  hereditary  constables  of  Scotland  from 
early  in  the  1 4th  century  until  the  present  time. 

llie  earl  marshal  of  England  ranks  as  the  eighth  of  the 
great  officers  of  state.  He  is  the  head  of  the  college  of 
arms,  and  has  the  appointment  of  the  kings^f-arms,  her- 
alds, and  pursuivants  at  his  discretion.  He  attends  the 
sovereign  in  opening  and  closing  the  session  of  parliament, 
walking  opposite  to  the  lord  great  chamberlain  on  his  or 
her  right  hand.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  onier  of  all  state  processions  and  ceremonials,  espe- 
cially for  coronations  and  royal  marriages  and  funerals. 
Like  the  lord  high  constable  he  rides  into  Westminster 
Hall  with  the  champion  after  a  coronation,  taking  his  place 
on  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  lord  great  chamberlain  he 
assists  at  the  introduction  of  all  newly-created  peers  into 
the  House  of  Lords.     The  marshal  ap|)ears  in  the  feudal 
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armies  to  lia?e  been  in  command  of  the  cayaliy  under  Uie 
constable,  and  to  have  in  some  measore  supeneded  him 
as  master  of  the  horse  in  the  royal  palace.  He  exercised 
joint  and  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  constable  in  the 
court  of  chivahy,  and  afterwards  became  the  sole  judge 
of  that  tribunal  The  marshalship  of  England  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  Clares  and  Marshals,  earU  of  Pembroke, 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  or  Henry  II.,  and  through  a  co- 
heiress passed  to  the  Bigots,  earls  of  Norfolk,  and  by 
Roger  Bigot,  fifth  earl  of  Norfolk,  it  was  surrendered 
with  his  other  dignities  to  Edward  I.  It  was  granted  by 
Edward  IL  to  his  brother  Thomas  .of  Brotherton,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  and,  after  it  had  been  variously  .disposed  of  by 
Edward  III.,  was  by  Richard  11.  erected  into  an  earldom 
and  conferred  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  the  great-grandson  and  heir  of  Thomas  of  Brother^ 
ton.  One  of  the  coheiresses  of  the  Mowbrays  was  the 
mother  of  John  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  created 
earl  marshal  by  Richard  III.  After  seyeral  attainders 
and  partial  re.<torations  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts,  the  earl  marshalship  was  finally  entailed  by 
Charles  II.  on  the  male  line  of  the  Howards,  with  many 
specific  remainders  and  limitations,  under  which  settlement 
it  has  regularly  descended  to  the  present  duke  of  NorfolL 
The  Clares  and  Marshals,  earls  of  Pembroke,  and  the 
Lords  Morley  appear  to  have  been  hereditary  marshals 
of  Ireland  from  the  invasion  of  the  island  until  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  The  Eeithd  were  Earls  Marischal  of 
Scotland  from  the  institution  of  the  office  by  James  II.  in 
1458  until  the  attainder  of  George,  the  tenth  earl,  in  1716. 

On  the  sabieot  of  the  great  offices  of  ttate  cenerally,  see  Stubba, 
ConstittUianal  History,  ch.  xL :  Freeman,  Norman  Canqutst,  ch. 
xziv.;  GoeiBt,  Conttitution  of  England,  ch.  xri,  zzzr.,  and  liv.; 
mlflo  Gibbon,  Declino  and  FaU,  ch.  liiL,  and  Bryce,  HoJy  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  xiv.  (F,  DR) 

STATEN  ISLAND,  an  ishnd  of  New  York  State, 
forming,  with  some  adjacent  islands,  Richmond  county, 
with  a  population  of  38,991  in  1880,  is  situated  about  5 
miles  south  of  New  York  city,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  New  York  Bay,  while  the  Narrows,  commanded  by 
Forts  Wadsworth  and  Tompkins  and  a  line  of  water- 
batteries,  separate  it  from  Long  Island  on  the  north-east, 
Staten  Island  Sound  from  New  Jersey  on  the  west,  and 
Newark  Bay  and  the  Kill  van  Kull  from  the  same  State 
on  the  nortL  It  is  of  an  irreguUr  trianguUr  shape,  its 
greatest  length  being  about  13  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
about  8,  and  the  total  area  58 J  square  miles.  The  surface 
b  gently  undulating,  but  a  range  of  hills  attaining  310 
feet  in  height  extends  across  the  northern  portion.  Iron 
ore^  is  found.  The  island  contains  many  detached  villa 
readences  of  persons  in  business  in  New  YorL  On  an 
artificial  island  off  the  east  shore  is  the  New  York 
quarantine  establishment^  and  gtaten  Island  is  the  seat  of 
the  "  Sailors'  Snug  Harbour,"  a  retreat  for  superannuated 
seamen.  Steam  ferries  ply  half -hourly  to  New  York,  and 
on  the  island  there  ia  a  railway  line  from  Tompkinsville 
to  Tottenville. 

STATE  PAPERa     See  Reooeds,  Pubuo. 

STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH,  or  Papal  States  (Ital. 
Siato  della  China,  Stato  Pontifieio,  State  Romano,  SUUo 
EecUnastieo ;  Fr.  £tais  de  Vigliie^  Pontifieai  Souverain  de 
Rom€y  dice ;  Ckrm.  Kirchendaat ;  in  ecclesiastical  Latin 
often  Patrimonium  Saneti  Petri),  that  portion  of  central 
Italy  which,  previous  to  the  unification  of  the  kingdom, 
was  under  the  direct  government  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
territory  stood  at  the  close  as  in  the  annexed  table. 

With  the  exception  of  Benevento,  surrounded  by  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Ulteriore,  and  the  small 
state  of  Pontecorvo,  encloied  within  the  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
the  States  of  the  Church  formed  a  compact  territory, 
bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Lombardo-Venelian  kingdom, 


on  the  N.K  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  &E.  by  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  graud-duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  duchy  of 
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Modena.  On  the  Adriatic  the  coast  extended  140  miles, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto  (Truentus)-to  the  southern 
mouth  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  130  miles, 
from  41*  20'  to  42'  22'  N.  lat     See  vol.  xiii.  Plate  VL 

The  divisions  shown  above  were  adopted  on  December 
21,  1837,  the  legations  being  ruled  by  a  cardinal  and  the 
delegations  by  a  prelate.  Previously  the  several  districts 
formally  recognized  were  Latium,  Uie  Marittima  (or  sea- 
board) and  Campagna,  the  Patrimony  of  Saint  Peter,  the 
duchy  of  Castro,  the  Orvietano,  the  Sabina,  Umbria,  the 
Perugtno,  the  March  of  Ancona,  Romagna,  the  Bolognesc, 
the  Ferrarese,  and  the  duchies  of  Benevento  and  of 
Pontecorvo. 

The  qnestion  of  the  origin  of  the  territorial  joriadiction  of  the 
pope  has  been  treated  ander  Popedom  (voL  xiz.  pL  495).  With 
the  moral  and  ecclesiastical  decay  of  the  papacy  m  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries  mach  of  its  territorial  authority  slipped  from  its 
grasp;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  its  rule  was  not 
recognixed  beyond  Rome  and  the  immediate  vicinitv.  By  the 
treaty  of  Sutri  (February  1111)  Paschal  II.  was  compelled  by  the 
emperor  Henry  Y.  to  surrender  all  the  possessions  and  royalties 
of  Uie  church ;  but  this  treaty  was  soon  afterwards  repudiate,  and 
by  the  will  of  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  the  papal  see  wu 
enabled  to  lay  claim  to  new  territories  of  great  value.  By  the 
capitulation  of  Keuss  (1201)  Otto  lY.  recognized  the  papal  authority 
over  the  whole  iract  from  Radicofani  in  Tuscany  to  the  pasi  of 
Ceperano  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier— the  exarchat«  of  RsTenna, 
the  Pentapolis,  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  bishoprio  of  Spoleto, 
Matilda's  personal  estates,  and  the  countship  of  Brittenoro ;  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  territory  thus  described  remained  for  centuries  an 
object  of  ambition  only  on  the  part  of  tho  popes.  The  actual 
annexation  of  Bavenna,  Ancona,  Bologna,  Ferrars,  he,  dates  from 
the  16th  century.  The  Statos  of  the  Church  were  of  course  sub- 
merged for  a  time  by  the  ground-swell  of  tho  French  BevolutioD, 
but  they  appeared  again  in  1814.  In  1849  they  received  a  consti- 
tntion.  (ni  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1850  they 
were  reduced  to  the  Comarca  of  Rome,  the  legation  of  Yelletri,  and 
the  three  delegations  of  Yiterbo,  Civiti  Yecchia,  and  Froainone; 
and  in  1870  they  disappeared  from  the  political  map  of  Europe. 

STATICS.    See  Mxchaiocs. 

STATIONERT.  Under  the  name  of  stationeiy  tie 
embraced  all  writing  matoials  and  implements,  together 
with  the  numerous  appliances  of  the  desk  and  of  mercantile 
and  commercial  offices.  In  addition  to  these,  the  term 
fancy  stationery  covers  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of 
leather  and  other  goods,  such  as  po(^et*books,  purses, 
bags,  card-cases,  and  many  kindred  objects  whidi  cannot 
be  classified.  The  principal  articles  and  operations  of  the 
stationery  trade  are  dealt  with  in  detail  under  separate 
headings — ^Bookbindino,  EKBoanvo^  Imv,  LnHoaiAFBT, 
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PA]>ut,  Piir,  Pencil^  Ssalino-waz,  ^;  but  in  connexion 
with  the  separate  industry  of  a  commercial  stationer  there 
are  a  number  of  special  operation!}  and  machines  to  which 
brief  allusion  may  be  made. 

Paptr-liulinif.— The  ruling  of  blae  and  other  ooloared  linM  ia 
osnallj  tlone  on  a  aelf-feoding  machine  provided  with  u  many 
ruiioff  iM>na  tm  there  are  linos  to  be  made,  and  these  fixed  in 
jiaraliol  order  at  intervals  the  widtli  of  the  mled  spaces.  The 
pens  oonaist  of  grooved  slips  of  sheet  brass  coming  to  a  fine  point 
which  iu  thtir  upper  part  are  covered  by  a  sheet  of  felt  saturated 
with  a  flowing  ink,  whence  e&oh  pen  obtains  the  supplv  required 
for  tracing  itv  line.  The  paper  is  carried  forward  by  enaless  tapes 
or  thread*  which  pass  around  cylindera.  In  a  recent  form  of 
meehino  the  rulers  consist  of  metal  disks  with  thin  edges,  which 
take  up  printing  ink  from  an  india-rubber  cylinder,  'and  print 
the  liucb  on  the  pai^er  as  it  passes  around  a  revolving  cylinder. 

Fajjcr- Folding  machinery  is  used  for  numerous  purposes  in  the 
stationer/  tiado,  apart  from  its  application  to  the  folding  of  sheets 
for  the  bookbinder.  Devices  for  folding  come  most  prominently 
forward  in  conuexion  with  the  envelope  manufacture,  an  industry 
which  received  an  enormous  development  by  the  introduction  of 
unifoim  postage  rates.  In  envelope-making  the  folding  is  com- 
monly Associated  with  gumming,  and  sometimes  with  embossing, 
in  the  same  system  of  machinery.  The  first  efficient  automatic 
machine  for  envelope  manufacture  was  devised  by  Edwin  Hill 
and  Waiien  de  la  Rue,  and  by  them  patented  in  1845.  Many 
forms  of  envelope  folding  and  gumming  machine  now  exist  In 
making  envelopes  the  blanks  are  fint  cut  out  bv  shaped  cutters 
or  punches  acting  at  one  stroke  on  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  800 
sheets  of  paper.  These  blanks  in  the  latest  &n'm  of  machine  are 
gummed  by  a  pad  which  takes  j^um  from  a  roller  and  presses  it  on 
the  edges  of  the  paper,  just  as  printing  ink  tt  received  from  cylinders 
and  pressed  on  paper  in  printing.  The  gummed  surface  of  the  psd 
lifts  each  blank  separatelv,  places  it  under  a  plunger,  which,  descend- 
ing, passes  it  to  folders,  whence  it  is  delivered  into  a  dip  in  an  endleM 
band  of  conside.  ablo  length.  The  envelopes  are  delivered  into  the 
dine  in  the  band  at  thp  rate  of  about  100  to  150  per  minute. 

Fer/anUing  and  PvnchiTtg  ^ve  rise  to  a  range  of  machines  of  varied 
form  and  complexity.  The, idea  of  jierforating  paper  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  ready  detaching  of  i>ortion8  by  tearing  was  conceived  and 
patented  in  1848  by  Mr  Henry  Archer.  Of  such  utility  was  Mr 
Archei's  conception  deemed  oy  the  post-office  authorities  as  a  con- 
venience for  detaching  stampb  from  sheets  that  in  1868  he  was 
awarded  £4000  for  his  patent  rights.  The  applications  of  perfora- 
tion are  now  very  numerous,  but  its  value  still  remains  most  obvious 
in  connexion  with  the  detachment  of  adhesive  stantpe  from  sheets. 

Numberina  and  Pa^ng  constitute  another  series  of  stationery 
operations,  tor  which  ingenious  machines  have  been  devised.  For 
consecutive  numbering  a  series  of  printing  disks  are  employed,  on  the 
periphery  of  which  the  series  of  aigits  1  to  0  are  raiseo.  The  outer 
disk  moves  a  number  after  each  impression,  the  second  disk  moves 
once  in  ten  times,  and  so  on,  thus  automatically  imprinting  consecu- 
tive numbers  up  to  the  limit  of  the  disks  on  the  machine.  Such  a 
machine  prints  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  where  the 
numbering  is  required  on  both  sides  the  disks  must  be  geared  to 
move  two  places,  numbering  only  odd  or  even  numbers,  two  print- 
ings being  thus  required .  For  printing  right  and  left  consecutively 
an  endless  band  machine  is  used,  which  prints  alternately  below 
and  above  for  the  two  sidea  of  the  sheet 

STATISTICS.  The  word  "statistic"  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  tiattu,  which,  in  the  so-called  Middle  Ages,  had 
come  to  mean  a  "state  **  in  the  political  sense.  " Statis- 
tic,*' therefore,  originally  denoted  inquiries  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  state.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  denotation  of  the  word  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
include  subjects  only  indirectly  connected  with  political 
organizations,  while  at  the  same  time  the  scope  of  the 
iovedtigations  it  implies  has  become  more  definite,  and  at 
the  present  day  may  be  said,  for  practical  purposes,  to  be 
fised,  though  there  are  still  controversies  as  to  the  position 
of  statistical  studies  in  relation  to  other  departments  of 
scientific  procedure. 

History. — The  origin  of  what  is  now  known  as  "  statistic" 
(Ger.  Die  Staiittik;  Fr.  La  Statittique;  ItaL  StcUiaica) 
can  only  be  referred  to  briefly  here.  As  M.  Maurice 
Block  has  observed  in  commencing  his  admirable  treatise, 
'Mt  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  statistic  has  existed 
ever  since  there  were  states."  For  the  first  administra- 
tive act  of  the  first  regular  Government  was  probably  to 
number  its  fighting  men,  and  ito  next  to  ascertain  with 


some  degree  of  accuracy  what  amount  of  taxation  could 
be  levied  on  the  remainder  of  the  community.  As  human 
societies  became  more  and  more  highly  organized,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  body  of  oflScial 
statistics  must  have  come  into  existence,  and  been  con- 
stantly used  by  stat38m\!i,  solely  with  a  view  to  adminis- 
tration. The  Romans,  who  may  be  described  as  the  moat 
business-like  people  of  antiquity,  were  careful  to  obtain 
accurate  information  regarding  the  resources  of  the  state, 
and  they  appear  to  have  carried  on  the  practice  of  taking 
the  census,  a  very  comprehensive  statistical  operation, 
with  a  regularity  which  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in 
modem  times.  As  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  work  done  we 
have  unfortunately  very  little  information,  but  those  who 
are  curious  on  the  subject  may  be  referred  to  an  article  by 
Dr  Hildebrand,  entitled  "Die  amtliche  Bevolkerungs- 
stattstik  im  alten  Rom,"  printed  in  the  Jahrbueh  fiir 
KaiionalQkonomie  und  Statittik,  1866,  p.  82. 

Statistics,  or  rather  the  material  for  statistics,  therefore 
existed  at  a  very  early  period,  but  it  was  not  until  within 
the  last  three  centuries  that  systematic  use  of  the  informa- 
tion avaiUble  began  to  be  made  for  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion and  not  of  mere  administration.  According  to  M. 
Block,  the  earliest  work  in  which  facts  previously  known 
only  to  Government  officials  were  published  to  the. world 
was  a  volume  compiled  by  Francesco  Sansovino,  entitled 
Del  Govemo  et  Amminiatranane  di  Diverai  Regni  et  Repuh- 
liehfj  which  was  printed  in  Venice  and  bears  the  date 
1583.  Other  works  of  a  similar  kind  were  published 
*  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  in  Italy  and  France. 
Regarding  these  and  other  early  books  on  the  subject 
reference  may  be  made  to  Fallati's  EinieUung  in  die 
Wiseenechafi  der  Statistik,  Dr  G.  B.  Salvioni's  preface 
and  notes  to  his  translation  into  Italian  of  Dr  Mayr's 
work  on  statistics,  and  other  authors  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  this  article. 

Works  on  state  administration  and  finance  continued 
to  be  published  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
and  the  tendency  to  employ  figures,  which  were  hardly 
used  at  all  by  Sansovino,  became  more  marked,  especially 
in  England,  where  the  facts  connected  with  "billa  of 
mortality  "  had  begun  to  attract  attention. 

In  the  year  1660  Hermann  Conring,  "professor  of 
medicine  and  politics,"  a  rather  odd  combination,  in  the 
university  of  Helmstadt,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
lectures  in  which  he  analysed  and  discussed  the  circum- 
stances existing  in  various  countries,  in  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants.  Conring's 
example  was  followed  by  other  writers,  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  to  whom  reference  is  made  by  Block  (Traiie, 
pp.  5,  6)  and  Haushofer  {Lehr-  und  Handbueh^  p.  10, 
note). 

The  best-known  member  of  the  "descriptive"  school 
was  Achenwall  (1719-1772),  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  "  the  father  of  modern  statistics,"  but,  as  his  procedure 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Conring,  though  it  was 
carried  out  more  fully,  the  title  has  not  been  unanimously 
granted.  It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  Achen- 
wall's  work  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
studies  which  are  now  included  under  the  title  of  statis- 
tics. He  called  his  book  Staatsverfaesung  der  europdierhen 
Reiehe  in  the  first  two  editions  (1749,  1752),  meaning 
"Constitution  of  the  States  of  Europe."  Subsequently 
he  added  "vomehmsten"  and  then  "heutigen"  before 
"  europaischen,"  evidently  with  the  desire  of  bringing  his 
work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  such  volumes 
as  the  Statesman's  Tear-Book,  "up  to  date."  Achenwall 
is  usually  credited  w^^h  being  the  first  writer  who  made 
use  of  the  word  "statistics,"  which  he  applied  to  his 
collection  of  "noteworthy  matters  regarding  the  state" 
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(SkuxtmerkwibrdigheUm),  bat  the  elaim  has  been  disputed 
by  M.  Block,  who  points  out  tfiat  the  term  collegium 
tUUiaticvm  had  been  previously  employed  by  Schmeitsel,  a 
follower  of  Conring,  whose  lectures  at  Jena  were  no  doabt 
attended  by  AchenwalL 

In  any  case  statistics,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
did  not  really  come  into  existence  nntil  the  publication  by 
J.  P.  Siissmilch,  a  Prussian  clergyman,  of  a  work  entitled 
Die  goUliche  Ordnung  in  den  Verdndemngen  dee  Meneek- 
lichen  Geechlechis  aue  dem  Geburt^  dem  Tode,  und  der 
Fortpflantung  deeedben  eruneeen.  In  this  book  a  system- 
latic  attempt  was  made  to  make  use  of  a  class  of  facts 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
^''political  arithmetic,^'  under  which . description  some  of 
the  most  important  problems  of  what  modem  writers  term 
*'  vital  statistics ''  had  been  studied,  especially  in  England. 
Siissmilch  had  arrived  at  a  perception  of  the  advantage  of 
studying  what  Quetelet  subsequently  termed  the  "laws  of 
large  numbers.''  He  combined  the  method  employed  by 
the  Oonring-Achenwall  school  of  "  descriptive  statistics," 
whose  works  were  not  unlike  modem  school-books  of  geo- 
graphy, with  that  of  the  "political  arithmeticians,"  who 
had  confined  themselves  to  investigations  into  the  facts 
regarding  mortality  and  a  few  other  similar  subjects, 
without  much  attempt  at  generalising  from  them. 

Political  arithmetic  had  come  into  existence  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  or  about  the  time 
when  Oonring  was  instracting  the  students  of  Helmstadt 
The  earliest  example  of  this  class  of  investigation  is  the 
work  of  Captain  John  Graunt  of  London,  entitled  Natural 
and  Politioal  Annotatione  made  upon  the  BUle  of  Mcrtalitg^ 
which  was  first  published  in  1666.  This  remarkable 
work,  which  dealt  with  mortality  in  London  only,  ran 
through  many  editions,  and  the  line  of  inquiry  it  sug- 
gested was  followed  up  by  other  writers^  of  whom  the 
most  distinguished  was  Sir  William  Petty,  whose  active 
mind  was  naturaUy  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  making 
use  of  a  new  scientific  method  in  the  class  of  speculations 
which  occupied  him.  Sir  William  was  the  first  writer  to 
make  use  of  the  phrase  which  for  nearly  a  century  after- 
wards mjdA  employed  to  describe  the  use  of  figures  in  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  human  society.  He 
called  his  book  on  the  subject,  which  was  published 
in  1683,  Five  Feeaye  in  Folitieal  ArithmeUck.  Other 
writers,  of  whom  Halley,  the  celebrated  mathematician 
and  ast^nomer,  was  one,  entered  on  similar  investigations, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  "arithmetical" 
inquiries  into  problems  of  the  class  now  known  as  statis- 
tic^ was  steadily  increasing.  Much  attention  was  given 
to  the  constractton  of  tables  of  mortality,  a  subject  which 
had  a  great  attraction  for  mathematicians,  who  were  eager 
to  employ  the  Lowly-disoovered  calculus  of '  probabilities  on 
concrete  problems.  Besides  Halley,  De  Moivre,  Laplace, 
and  Euler  busied  themselves  with  this  branch  of  study. 
Attempts  were  also  made  to  deal  with  figures  as  the 
basis  of  political  and  fiscal  discussion  by  Arthur  Young, 
Hume,  and  other  historical  writers^  as  well  as  by  the  two 
Mirabeaus. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  Sfissmilch,  who,  as 
already  mentioned,  ezideavoured  to*  form  a  general  theory 
of  society,  based  on  what  were  then  termed  "arithmetical " 
premiBses,  treated  nearly  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Achen- 
walL In  modem  language,  he  made  use  of  quantitative 
aggregate-observation  as  an  instrament  of  social  inquiry. 
It  is  true  he  did  not  enter  on  his  investigation  with  an 
"  open  mind."  He  desired  to  support  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, as  the  title  of  his  work  already  mentioned  shows. 
But  nevMheless  his  work  was  a  most  valuable  one,  since 
it  pointed  out  i^  road  which  others  who  had  no  desire  to 


procure  evidence  in  favour  of  a  particnkr  system  of 
thought  were  not  slow  to  follow.  H.  Block  inakes  the 
following  remarks  on  tlie  influence  exercised  on  his  con- 
temporaries by  the  work  of  Siissmilch  i-^"  If  the  author  of 
the  GdtUiche  Ordnung  had  been  a  professor  his  influence 
would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was.  In  maintain- 
ing that  the  movement  of  population  is  subject  to  law, 
that  there  is  a  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  such  pheno- 
mena which  allows  of  their  being  foreseen,  he  cast  into  the 
public  mind  a  leaven  which  has  evidently  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  science."  Although  for  many  years  after 
the  appearance  of  Sussmilch's  book  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  "arithmetic"  as  the 
coadjutor  of  moral  and  political  investigations,  yet,  practi- 
cally there  was  a  tacit  admission  of  the  usefulness  of 
figures,  even  by  the  chiefs  of  the  so<»lled  "descriptive" 
sdiooL  On  the  other  hand  Sttomilch's  success  was  the 
origin  of  a  "  mathematical "  school  of  statisticians,  some  of 
whom  carried  their  enthusiasm  for  figures  so  far  that  they 
refused  to  allow  any  place  for  mere  "descriptions"  at  all 
These  two  schools  have  now  coalesced,  each  admitting  the 
importance  of  the  point  of  view  urged  by  the  other.  They 
were,  however,  still  perceptibly  distinct  even  as  late  as 
1850,  and  the  ignorant  hostility  with  which  many  people 
even  among  the  cultivated  classes  still  regard  statistical 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  human  society  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  survival  of  the  much  stronger  feeling  which 
diowed  itself  among  "orthodox"  professors  of  law  and 
economics  on  the  publication  of  Siissmilch's  treatise. 

11  Block  is  of  opinion  that  the  descriptive  school,  by 
whom  figures  are  regarded  merely  as  accessories  to  and 
illustrations  of  the  text»  would  have  maintained  its  position 
even  now  but  for  the  establishment  of  official  statistical 
offices  and  the  influence  of  the  great  Belgian  Quetelet 
Quetelet's  work  was  certainly  "  epoch-making "  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  To 
the  impulse  created  by  him  must  be  attributed  the  founda- 
tion in  1835  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  a  body 
which,  though  it  has  contributed  little  to  the  discussion  ii 
the  theory  of  statistics,  has  had  a  considerable  and  veiy 
useful  ii^uence  on  the  practical  work  of  carrying  out 
statistical  investigations  in  the  United  Eangdom  and 
elsewhere.  Quetelet's  works  were  numerous  and  multi- 
farious, but  his  most  important  contribution  to  the  growthof 
statistical  inquiry  was  his  investigation  of  the  theory  of  pro- 
babilities as  applied  to  the  "  physical  and  social "  sciences, 
contained  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Oobnig 
and  €k>tha,  and  published  in  1846.  Quetelet  was  above 
all  things  an  exponent  of  the  "laws  of  large  nnmben." 
He  was  especially  fascinated  with  the  tendency  to  relative 
constancy  of  magnitude  displayed  by  the  figures  of  moral 
statistics,  especially  those  of  crime,  which  inspired  him 
with  a  certaiii  degree  of  pessimism.  His  conception  of 
an  average  man  {Vhomme  moyen)  and  his  disquisition  on 
the  "  curve  of  possibility  "  were  most  important  contriba- 
tions  to  the  technical  development  of  the  statistical 
method,  though,  as  M.  Block  observes,  their  value  may 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by  subsequent  writers 
(Block,  ch,  i  p.  16,  and  ch.  v.  p.  112  «?.).  It  is  not 
possible  to  enter  at  length  into  Quetelet's  work  in  con- 
nexion with  statistical  science.  At  the  close  of  this  article 
will  be  found  a  list  including  those  of  his  works  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  students  of  statistics. 

The  influence  exercised  by  Quetelet  on  the  development 
of  statistics  is  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that,  though  there 
is  still  considerable  controversy  among  statisticians,  the 
ohi  controversy  between  the  "descriptive"  and  arith- 
metical schools  has  disappeared,  or  perhaps  we  should  ssy 
has  been  transformed  into  a  discussion  of  another  kind, 
the  questipn  opw  at  issue  being  wb^tbw  tb««  »  asciencs 
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off  statistics  as  well  as  a  statistical  method  It  is  true  that 
a  few  books  were  published  between  1830  and  1850  in 
which  the  politico-geographical  description  of  a  country  is 
spoken  of  as  "statistics,"  which  is  thus  distinguished  from 
"  political  arithmetic."  The  title  of  Enies's  great  work. 
Die  Statistih  ah  9elhadndige  Wisienschaft  (Cassel,  1850J,  is 
especially  noteworthy  as  showing  that  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  was  changing.  The  opponents  of  SUssmilch 
maintained  that  '*politi^  arithmetic"  ought  not  to  bs 
spoken  of  as  statistics  at  all.  They  clung  to  the  concep- 
tions of  Conring  and  AchenwaU,  to  whom  "statistics" 
represented  "  Staatenkunde  "  or  "  Staatszustandskunde," 
or,  as  Herzberg,  one  of  Achenwairs  followers,  called  it, 
''die  Kenntniss  yon  der  politischen  Yerfassung  der  Staaten." 
Knies  claimed  that  the  really  "scientific"  portion  of 
statistics  consisted  of  the  figures  employed.  As  Haushofer 
says,  "  his  starting  point  is  political  arithmetic" 

Some  eminent  statisticians  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
present  century  agree  with  Knies,  but  the  majority  of  the 
modern  writers  on  the  theory  of  statistics  have  adopted  a 
slightly  different  view,  according  to  which  statistics  is  at 
once  a  icienee  relating  to  the  social  life  of  man  and  a 
method  of  inveetiffation  applicable  to  all  sciences.  This 
view  is  ably  maintained  by  Mayr,  Haushofer,  Qabaglio, 
and  Block,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  opinions 
held  by  the  majority  of  statisticians  on  the  Continent. 

Having  dealt  as  far  as  was  possible,  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  with  the  history  of  statistics,  we  may  here 
enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  views  of  the  existing 
Continental  school  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because, 
singular  to  say,  there  has  been  no  systematic  exposition 
of  the  subject  in  England.  Isolated  dicta  have  been 
furnished  by  high  authorities,  such  as  the  late  Dr  W.  A. 
Guy,  Prol  Ingram,  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Hr  Robert 
Giffen,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Buckle,  Sir  George  Come  wall  Lewis,  and  other  historical 
and  economic  writers.  There  are  also  monographs  on 
particular  points  connected  with  the  technique  of  statistical 
investigation,  such  as  the  contribution  made  by  Mr  F.  Y. 
Edge  worth  to  the  discussions  at  the  jubilee  of  the  Statistical 
Society  in  1885-,  and  some  of  the  observations  contained 
in  a  paper  by  Mr  Patrick  Geddes,  entitled  ilfi  Analysis  of 
the  Principles  of  Eeonomics,  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  in  1884.  Prof.  Foxwell  has  also  lectured 
on  the  subject  of  statistics  in  his  capacity  of  Newmarch 
lecturer  at  University  College,  London.  But  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  systematic  way. 
The  practice  of  statistical  inquiry,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  carried  on  in  England  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 

With  regard  to  the  few  invasions  of  the  domain  of 
theory  attempted  bj  English  writers,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  authorities  above  mentioned  are  not  unanimous. 
Dr  Guy  as  well  as  Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  who  handled  the 
subject  with  great  ability  at  the  jubilee  meeting  of  the 
London  Statistical  Society  in  June  1885,  both  claim  that 
statistics  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  .science, 
apart  from  sociology,  while  Prof.  Ingram,  who  presided 
over  Section  F  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  1878,  maintained  that  statistics  cannot 
occupy  a  position  co-ordinate  with  that  of  sociology,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  they  "  constitute  only  one  of  &e  aids 
or  adminicuk  of  science."  Mr  Giffen  has  also  expressed 
himself  adversely  to  the  Continental  doctrine  that  there 
is  an  independent  science  of  statistics,  and  this  opinion 
appears  to  l)e  the  correct  one,  but^  as  Dr  Guy  and  Sir 
Rawson  Rawson  have  the  support  of  the  great  body  of 
systematic  teaching  emanating  from  distinguished  Con- 
tinental statisticians  in  support  of  their  view,  while  their 
opponents  have  so  far  only  the  ol)iier  dicta  of  a  few  eminent 
moo  to  rely  upon,  it  appears  needful  to  examine  closely 


the  views  held  by  the  Continental  authorities,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  clearest  and  shortest  definition  of  the  science  of 
statistics  as  thus  conceived  is  that  of  M.  Block,  who 
describes  it  as  "  la  science  de  lliomme  vivant  en  soci6t^ 
en  tant  qu'elle  pent  6tro  exprimte  par  les  chiffres."  He 
proposes  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  branch  ol  study  thus 
defined,  namely,  "Demography."  Mayr's  definition  is 
longer.  He  defines  the  statistiod  science  as  "  die  systema- 
tische  DarlegUDg  und  Erortendng  der  thatsachlichen  Yor- 
gauge  und  der  aus  diesen  sich  ergebenden  Gesetze  des 
gesellschaftlichen  menschlichen  Lebens  auf  Grundlage 
quantitativer  Massenbeobachtungen"  (the  systematic  state- 
ment and  explanation  of  actual  events,  and  of  the  laws 
of  man's  social  life  that  may  be  deduced  from  these,  on 
the  basis  of  the  quantitative  observation  of  aggregates). 
Gabaglio's  view  \r  practically  identical  with  those  adopted 
by  Mayr  and  Block,  though  it  is  differently  expressed. 
He  says  ".statistics  may  Oe  interpreted  in  an  extended  and 
in  a  restricted  sense.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  «  method, 
in  the  latter  a  science.  As  a  science  it  studies  the  actual 
social-political  order  by  means  of  mathematical  induction." 

This  discussion  regarding  the  nature  of  statistics  is  to  a 
large  extent  a  discussion  about  names.  There  is  really 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  statistical  experts  as  to 
the  subject-matter  of  statistics,  the  only  question  being — 
Shall  statistics  be  termed  a  science  as  well  as  a  method  t 
That  there  are  some  investigations  in  which  statistical 
procedure  is  employed  which  certainly  do  not  belong  to 
the  domain  of  the  supposed  statistical  science  is  generally 
admitted.  But,  as  already  shown,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  claim  that  the  phenomena  of  human  society,  or 
some  part  of  those  phenomena,  constitute  the  subject- 
matter  of  an  independent  statistical  science.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  this  claim  should  be  admitted.  There  is  no 
reason  either  of  convenience  or  logic  why  the  use  of  a  certain 
scientific  method  should  be  held  to  have  created  a  science 
in  one  department  of  inquiry,  while  in  others  the  said 
method  is  regarded  merely  as  an  aid  in  investigation 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  a  science  already 
in  existence.  It  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  fact  that  in 
meteorology,  medicine,  and  other  physical  sciences  statist- 
ical inquiries  are  plainly  and  obviously  examples  of  the 
employment  of  a  method,  like  microscopy,  spectrum 
analysis,  or  the  use  of  the  telescope.  Why  should  the 
fact  of  their  employment  in  sociology  be  considered  as 
authorizing  the  classification  of  the  phenomena  thus  dealt 
with  to  form  a  new  science  f 

The  most  effective  argument  put  forward  by  the  advo- 
cates of  this  view  is  the  assertion  that  statistics  are 
merely  a  convenient  aid  to  investigation  in  the  majority 
of  sciences,  but  are  the  sole  method  of  inquiry  in  the  case 
of  sociology.  Dr  Mayr  especially  {Gesetandssigheit,  ko,, 
p.  14  sq.)  makes  use  of  this  argument^  and  illustrates 
it  with  his  usual  ability;  but  his  reasoning  is  very  for 
from  being  conclusive.  When,  indeed,  it  is  tested  by 
reference  to  the  important  class  of  social  facts  which  are 
named  economic,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  argument 
breaks  down.  Economics  is  a  branch — the  only  sdenti- 
fically  organized  branch— of  sociology,  and  statistics  are 
largely  used  in  it,  but  no  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
proposed  to  call  economics  a  department  of  statistical 
science.  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  it  is  true,  has  boldly 
proposed  to  throw  over  the  term  "  sociology "  altogether, 
and  to  describe  the  study  of  man  in  the  social  state  as 
"  statistics,"  but  common  usage  is  too  firmly  fixed  to  make 
this  alteration  of  nomenclature  practicable  even  if  it  were 
desirable.  The  existence  of  the  works  of  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Dr  Schaffle  alone  would  render  the  attempted, 
alteration  abortive. 
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Although,  however,  the  above  consideralions  forbid  the 
v^eptaoce  of  the  Coatmental  opinion  that  the  study  of 
jnan  in  the  social  state  is  identical  with  statistics,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  without  statistics  the  nature  of  human 
society  oould  never  become  known.  For  society  is  an 
aggregate,  or  rather  a  congeries  of  aggregates.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  individuals  composing  these  aggregates  are 
not  in  juxtaposition,  and  what  is,  from  the  sociological 
point  of  view,  the  same  aggregate  or  organ  of  the  ''  body 
politic"  is  not  always  composed  of  the  same  individuals. 
Ckmstancy  of  social  form  is  maintained  concurrently  with 
the  most  extensive  changes  in  the  collocation  and  identity 
of  the  particles  composing  the  form.  A  "  nation ''  is  really 
changed,  so  far  as  the  individuals  composing  it  are  con- 
cerned, every  moment  of  time  by  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  population.  Bu^  the  nation,  considered  sociologically, 
remains  the  same  in  spite  of  this  slow  change  in  the 
particles  composing  it,  just  as  a  human  being  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  person  year  by  year,  although  year  by  year 
the  particles  forming  his  or  her  body  are  constantly  being 
destroyed  and  fresh  particles  substituted.  Of  course  the 
analogy  between  the  life  of  a  human  being  and  the  life  of  a 
human  community  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  Indeed,  in 
several  respects  human  communities  more  nearly  resemble 
some  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  than  the  more 
highly  organized  forms  of  animal  existence.  There  are 
organisms  which  are  fissiparous,  and  when  cut  in  two  form 
two  fresh  independent  organisms,  so  diffused  is  the  vitality 
of  the  original  organism  ;  and  the  same  phenomenon  may 
be  observed  in  regard  to  human  communities. 

Now  the  only  means  whereby  the  grouping  of  the 
individuals  forming  a  social  organism  can  be  ascertained, 
and  the  changes  in  the  groups  year  by  year  observed,  is 
the  statistical  method.  Accordingly  the  correct  view 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  function  of  this  method  to  make 
perceptible  facts  regarding  the  constitution  of  society  on 
which  sociology  is  to  base  its  conclusions.  It  is  not 
claimed,  or  ought  not  to  be  claimed,  that  statistical  inves- 
tigation can  supply  the  whole  of  the  facts  a  knowledge 
of  which  will  enable  sociologists  to  form  a  correct  theory 
of  the  social  life  of  man.  The  statistical  method  is 
essentially  a  mathematical  procedure,  attempting  to  give 
a  quantitative  expression  to  certain  facts ;  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  differences  of  quality  into  differences  of  quantity 
has  not  yet  been  effected  even  in  chemical  science.  In 
sociological  science  the  importance  of  differences  of  quality 
is  enormous,  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  figures  is  sometimes  neglected, 
or  insuflSciently  recognized,  even  by  men  of  unquetitionable 
ability  and  good  faith.  The  majority  of  i>olitician8,  social 
"  reformers,"  and  amateur  handlers  of  statistics  generally 
are  in  the  habit  of  drawing  the  conclusions  that  seem  good  to 
them  from  such  figures  as  they  may  obtain,  merely  by  treat- 
ing a?  homogeneous  quantities  which  are  heterogeneous, 
and  as  comparable  quantities  which  are  not  comparable. 
Even  to  the  conscientious  and  intelligent  inquirer  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  mistakes  in  using  statistics  prepared 
by  other  persons  is  very  great  There  are  usually  "  pit- 
falls" even  in  the  simplest  statistical  statement,  the 
|)Osition  and  nature  of  which  are  known  only  to  the 
persons  who  have  actually  handled  what  may  be  called 
the  **  raw  material "  of  the  statistics  in  question  ;  and  in 
regard  to  complex  statistical  statements  the  "outsider" 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  ascertain  from  those  who  com- 
piled them  as  far  as  possible  what  are  the  points  requir- 
ing elucidation. 

The  SkttiMfiral  MetJiod. — This  method  is  a  scientific  pro- 
cedure (1)  whereby  certain  phenomena  of  aggregation  not 
perceptible  to  the  senses  are  rendered  perceptible  to  the 
intellect,  and  (2)  furnishing  rules  for  the  correct  perform- 


ance of  the  quantitative  observation  of  these  phenomena. 
The  class  of  phenomena  of  aggregation  referred  to  includes 
only  such  phenomena  as  are  too  large  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  senses.  It  does  not,  e.g.^  include  such  phenomena  ai 
are  the  subject-matter  of  microscopy.  Things  which  are 
very  large  are  often  quite  as  difficult  to  perceive  as  those 
which  are  very  small.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  the 
difficulty  which  is  sometimes  experienced  in  findi'ng  the 
large  names,  as  of  countries  or  provinces,  on  a  map.  Of 
course  the  terms  "  large,"  "  too  large,"  "  small,"  and  "  too 
small "  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  with  a  clear 
comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  person  using  them  of  the 
standard  of  measurement  implied  by  the  termts  in  each 
particular  case.  A  careful  study  of  the  first  few  pages  of 
De  Morgan's  Diferential  and  Integral  Calculus  wUl  mate- 
rially assist  the  student  of  statistics  in  attaining  a  grasp  of 
the  principles  on  which  standards  of  measurement  should 
be  formed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  calculus  itself,  or  even  possess  any- 
thing more  than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mathemati(^ 
science,  but  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  fully  conscioiu 
of  the  fact  that  "  large  "  and  "  small "  quantities  can  only 
be  so  designated  with  propriety  by  reference  to  a  common 
standard. 

Sources  whence  Statxsiics  are  Derived, — The  term  "statistics" 
in  the  concrete  sense  means  svstematic  arrangements  of  figures 
representing  "primary  statistical  qaantities."  A  primary  statist- 
ical quantity  is  a  number  obtained  from  numbers  representing 
phenomena,  with  a  view  to  enable  an  obaenrer  to  perceive  a  certain 
other  phenomenon  related  to  the  former  as  whole  to  parts.  They 
represent  either  a  phenomenon  of  exbtence  at  a  given  point  of  time 
or  a  phenomenon  of  accretion  during  a  given  penod.  As  examples 
may  do  nicntioued  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  given  district  during 
a  given  time,  the  number  of  pounds  sterling  received  bv  the  London 
and  North  Western  Kailway  during  a  given  time,  and  the  number 
of  "inches  of  rain"  that  fell  at  Greenwich  during  a  given  time. 
Other  examples  are  the  number  of  tons  of  pig-iron  lying  in  a  par* 
ticular  store  at  a  given  date,  the  number  of  persons  residing  (the 
term  "residing"  to  be  specially  defined)  in  a  given  territory  at s 
given  date,  and  the  number  of  pounds  sterling  representing  tbf 
"  private  de]iosits  '*  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  a  given  date. 

Primary  StaHatical  Quantities  are  toe  result  of  labours  carrinl 
on  either  (A)  by  Governments  or  (B)  by  individuals  or  public  or 
private  corjiorations. 

A.  Ooverninent  Statistics.  —(1)  A  vast  mass  of  statistical  material 
of  more  or  less  value  comes  into  existence  automatically  in  modem 
states  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  administrative  routine  of 
dciiartmcnts.  To  this  class  belong  the  highly  important  statistical 
information  published  in  England  by  the  registrar-general,  the 
returns  of  pauperism  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
rc^wrts  of  insjicctors  of  prisons,  factories,  schools,  and  thoGC  of 
sanitary  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  commisaioiiers  of 
the  customs,  and  the  annual  statements  of  trade  and  navigation 
prepared  by  the  same  officials.  There  are  also  the  various  rctonia 
coinitilcd  and  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  the  body  most 
nearly  resembling  the  statistical  bureaus  with  which  most  foni;;n 
Governments  are  furnialied.  Most  of  the  Government  depertiiieutB 
publiah  some  statistics  for  which  thoy  are  solely  responsible  n^ 
regards  both  matter  and  form,  and  they  are  very  jealous  of  their 
right  to  do  so,  a  fact  which  is  to  some  extent  detrimental  to  that 
uniformity  aa  to  dates  and  periods  which  should  bo  the  ideal  of  a 
well-organized  system  of  statistics.  Finally  may  bo  nientionwl  tlic 
very  important  set  of  statistical  quantities  ktaown  as  the  budgrt, 
and  the  statistics  prepared  and  published  by  the  oommisaiouen  of 
inland  rovenuo,  by  the  post  ofTicc,  and  by  uie  national  debt  com* 
missioncrs.  All  these  sets  of  primary  statistical  quantities  arise 
out  of  the  onlinary  work  of  deiiartm-nts  of  tho  public  sorrirc. 
Many  of  them  luivo  been  in  existence,  in  somo  form  or  other,  ever 
.since  a  settled  Government  existed  in  tho  country.  Thcru  «rc 
records  of  customs  receipts  at  London  and  other  ports  of  the  time 
of  Kdward  111.,  covering  a  perio<l  of  ma^py  years,  which  lca\'t 
nothing  to  bo  dc^irod  in  point  of  precision  and  uniformity.  It 
may  bo  added  thiit  many  of  these  acts  of  figures  are  obtaiu"l  i_» 
much  tho  same  form  by  all  civilized  Governments,  and  that  it  u 
often  ]K)ssiblo  to  compare  tho  fij;^rea  relating  to  different coautiirai 
and  thus  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  sociological  phenomena  of  earh, 
but  in  regard  to  otltors  there  aro  difTorenccs  which  moke  comj«ari»on 
difficult 

(2)  Besides  being  responsible  for  the  issue  of  what  way  ^ 
called  administration  statistics,  all  Govemmcjits  are  in  tho  habit  of 
orderLug  from  time  to  time  special  inquiries  into  siiecial  sul^'ecfi 
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of  intoTest,  either  to  obtain  additumal  infonnation  noedfhl  for 
edminiBtrttive  parpoees,  or,  in  oountrios  posaosnod  of  repreaeotatiyo 
institutionii,  to  sapplj  statutics  uked  R>r  by  parliaments  or  eon- 
gree^ML  It  ie  not  noceaaary  to  refor  portioiuarly  to  this  class  of 
statistical  information,  except  in  the  case  of  the  census.  This  is 
an  inqnirj  of  saoh  great  importance  that  it  may  be  remrded  aa  one 
of  the  regular  adminiatrative  duties  of  Goyemmenta,  tnongh  aa  the 
census  is  only  taken  once  in  a  aeriea  of  yoara  it  muat  be  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  occasional  or  apecial  inquiries  undertaken  by 
Governments.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  work  ia  done  by  the 
rogistrars-general  who  are  in  office  when  the  period  for  taking  the 
eensna  comes  round.  On  the  Continent  the*  work  is  oanieu  out 
by  the  atatistical  bureaua  of  each  country,— except  France,  where 
it  ia  under  the  superyirion  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  For 
further  information  on  this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
excellent  chapter  in  M.  Maurice  Block's  TraiU  entitled  **  Reeense- 
ment*'  See  also  "Instructions  to  the  Superintendent  Registrar 
of  Births  and  Deaths  aa  to  his  duties  in  taking  the  Census,"  1871 ; 
also  Census,  toI.  y.  p.  834  m. 

B.  The  primary  statistical  quantities  for  which  indiyidnals  or 
oorporations  are  responsible  may  be  diyided  into  three  categories. 

(1)  Among  thoae  which  are  compiled  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
the  land  are  the  accounts  furnished  by  municipal  corporations,  by 
railway,  gas,  water,  banking,  insurance,  and  other  public  companies 
making  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  trades  unions,  and  by 
otherbodies  which  are  obliged  to  make  returns  to  the  registrar  of 
friendly  societies.  The  information  thus  obtained  is  published  in 
full  by  the  departments  receiying  it,  and  is  also  furnished  by  the 
companies  themselves  to  their  proprietors  or  members. 

(2)  An  enormouii  mass  of  statistical  information  is  furnished 
Tolnntarily  by  public  companiea  in  the  reports  and  accounts 
which,  in  accordance  with  their  articles  of  association,  are  pre- 
sented to  their  proprietors  at  atated  intervals.  With  these 
statistics  may  be  classed  the  figures  furnished  by  the  various  trade 
•saociations,  some  of  them  of  cpreat  importance,  such  as  LIoyd*te, 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  the  British  Iron  Trade  Aviociation, 
the  London  Com  Exchange,  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries,  and  other  such  bodies  too  numerous  to  mention. 

(8)  There  are  cases  in  which  individuals  have  devoted  themselves 
with  more  or  less  success  to  obtaining  original  statistics  on  special 
points.  The  great  work  done  by  lleasrs  Behm  and  Wagner  ^n 
arriving  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  earth 
does  not  belong  to  this  category,  though  its  results  are  really 
primary  statistic^  quantities.  Many  of  these  results  have  not  been 
arrived  at  by  a  direct  process  of  enumeration  at  all,  but  by  ingeni- 
ous processes  of  inference.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  b  not 
easy  for  individuals  to  obtain  the  materials  for  any  primary 
atatiatical  quantity  of  importance,  but  it  baa  been  done  in  some 
cases  with  success. 

Operaiiont  FwfortMd  on  Primary  Staiiatieal  QuatUUiet,—On[y 
a  brief  description  of  matters  connected  with  the  ieehniqus  of  the 
statistical  method  can  be  given  in  this  article.  In  order  to  form 
statistics  properly  so  called  the  primary  statistical  quantities  mtist 
bo  formed  into  tables,  and  in  the  formation  of  these  tables  lies  the 
art  of  the  statistician.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  art  when  the  prin- 
ciples relating  to  it  have  been  properly  grasped,  but  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject  are  apt  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of 
correctly  practising  it 

8impu  Tablc$. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  construction 
a  table  is  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  ^at  the  table  is  to  show,  and  to 
express  that  idea  in  accurate  language.  This  is  a  matter  which  ia 
often  neglected,  and  it  is  a  source  of  much  wsste  of  time  and 
occasionally  of  misapprehension  to  thooe  who  have  to  study  the 
figures  thus  presented.  No  table  ought  to  be  considered  complete 
without  a  "heading"  accurately  describing  its  contents,  and  it  is 
frequentiy  necessary  that  such  headings  should  be  rather  long.  It 
has  boon  said  that  "  yon  can  prove  anythinj[  by  statistics."    This 


statement  is  of  course  absurd,  taken  absolutely,  but,  like  most 
assertions  which  are  widely  believed,  it  haa  a  grain  of  truth  in  it 
If  this  popular  saying  ran  "you  can  prove  anything  by  tables  with 
slovenly  and  ambiguous  headings,"  it  might  be  sssentod  to  without 
hesiUtion.  The  ^Ise  **  statist^  "  facto  which  obtoin  a  hold  of 
the  public  mind  may  often  be  traced  to  some  widely  circulated 
table,  to  which  either  from  stupidity  or  careleasnese  an  enoneous 
or  inaccurate  "  heading  "  has  been  affixed. 

A  statistical  table  in  ito  simplest  form  consisto  of  "  primaries  ** 
re|(iresenting  phenomena  of  the  same  class,  but  existing  at  different 
pomto  of  time,  or  coming  into  existence  during  different  portions 
of  time.  This  is  all  that  is  essential  to  a  table,  though  other  things 
are  usually  added  to  it  as  an  aid  to  ite  comprehension.  A  table 
stating  the  number  of  persons  residing  in  eacn  county  of  England 
on  a  given  day  of  a  given  year,  and  also,  in  another  column,  the 
corresponding  numbers  for  the  same  counties  on  the  corresponding 
day  of  the  tenth  year  subeequently,  would  be  a  simple  tabuUr 
statement  of  the  general  facto  regarding  the  total  population  of 
thoA>  counties  suppUad  by  two  sucoessiyo  censuses.  Various 
figures  might,  howoTcr,  bo  added  to  it  which  would  greatly  add  to 


ito  clearness.  There  might  be  oolanuia  showing  the  inonaae  or 
decrease  for  each  county  and  for  the  whole  kingdom  during  the 
ten  years,  and  another  column  showing  what  propmrttot^  expressed 
in  percentages,  these  increasea  or  decreases  bore  to  the  figures  for 
the  earlier  of  the  two  yean.  Then  there  might  be  two  columna 
showing  what  proportions,  abo  expressed  as  percentages,  .the 
figures  for  each  county  bore  in  each  year  to  the  figures  for  the 
vnole  kingdom.  The  nine-column  table  thus  resnlting  would 
still  be  simple,  all  the  figures  being  merely  explicit  assertions  of 
facto  which  are  contoined  implicitly  in  the  original  "primaries." 

Complex  Tables, — Suppose  now  we  have  another  table  precisely 
similar  in  form  to  the  nrst,  and  also  relating  to  the  countiea  of 
England,  but  giving  the  number  of  houses  existing  in  each  of  them 
at  the  same  two  datea.  A  combination  of  the  two  would  form  a 
complex  tohle,  and  an  application  of  the  processes  of  arithmetic 
would  make  evident  a  number  of  fresh  facto,  all  of  which  would  be 
implied  in  the  toble,  but  would  not  be  obvious  to  most  people  until 
explidtiy  stoted. 

The  technical  work  of  the  statistiaian  consisto  largely  in  opera, 
tions  of  which  the  processes  just  refetved  to  are  .types. 

PropcrtionB. — The  most  usual  and  the  best  mode  of  expressing 
the  proportion  borne  by  one  stotistical  quantity  to  another  is  to 
stoto  it  as  a  percentage.  In  some  cases  another  method  is  adopted 
— namely,  that  of  stating  the  proportion  in  the  form  "one  in  so 
many."  This  method  is  generally  a  bad  one,  and  ito  use  should 
be-  discouraged  aa  much  as  possible,  the  chief  reason  being  that 
the  changing  portion  of  this  kind  of  proportional  figure  becomes 
greator  or  less  inversely,  and  not  directiy,  as  the  phenomenon  it 
reprosento  increasea  or  diminishes. 

Averages,— kytnf^w  or  means  are  for  stotistical  purposes 
diyided  into  two  classes,  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical,  ■  An 
anthmetical  mean  is  the  sum  of  all  the  members  forming  the 
series  of  figures  under  consideration  divided  by  their  number, 
without  reference  to  their  vfeight  or  relative  importance  among 
themselves.  A  geometrical  mean  is  the  sum  of  such  figures 
divided  by  their  number,  with  due  aUowance  made  for  their 
weight  An  example  will  make  this  clear,  and  the  simplest  exam- 
ple is  token  from  a  class  of  stotistical  quantities  of  a  peculiar  kind 
— namely,  prices.  The  price  of  a  given  article  ia  the  approximate  ' 
mathematical  expression  of  the  rates,  in  terms  of  money,  at  which 
exchanges  of  the  article  for  money  were  actually  made  at  or  about 
a  given  hour  on  a  given  day.  A  quotaiion  </  price  such'aa  appears 
in  a  daily  price  list  is,  if  tnere  has  been  much  fluctuation,  only  a 
very  rough  guide  to  the  actual  rates  of  exchange  that  have  been 
the  basis  of  the  successive  bargains  making  up  the  day's  business. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  the  closing  price  each  day  may  be  accepted 
as  a  fair  ripreaentotive  of  the  day's  transactiona,  and  let  ua  further 
suppose  that  we  desire  to  obtain  the  average  price  tot  thirty  days. 
Now  the  sum  of  the  prices  in  question  divided  by  thirty  would  be 
the  arithmetical  mean,  and  ito  weak  point  would  be  that  it  made 
no  allowance  fbr  the  fact  that  the  business  done  on  some  days  is 
much  larger  than  that  done  on  others ;  in  other  words,  it  treato 
them  as  ^ing  all  of  eoual  weight  Kow  if ,  as  is  actually  the  case 
in  some  marketo,  we  nave  a  daily  acdount  of  the  total  q%tantities 
sold  we  can  weight  the  members  accurately,  and  can  then  obtoin 
their  geometrical  mean.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  careless  use 
of  arithmetical  means  mislesds  the  student  of  the  social  organism 
seriously.  It  is  oftetk  comparatively  easy  to  obtoin  arithmetical 
means,  but  difficult  to  obtoin  geometrical  meana  Inferences  based 
on  the  former  class  of  average  should  be  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  investij^ation. 

Before  closing  this  short  survey  of  the  very  important  subject  of 
averages  or  means,  it  is  needful  to  discuss  briefly  the  nature  of  the 
.phenomena  which  they  may  safely  be  regarded  as  indicating,  when 
they  have  been  properly  obtoined.  Given  a  geometric  mean  of  a 
series  of  numbers  referring  to  no  matter  what  phenomenon,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  value  of  the  mean  as  a  type  of  the  whole  series  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  extent  of  divergence  from  it  of  the  members  of 
the  series  as  a  hodj.  I f  we  are  told  that  there  are  in  a  certoin  district 
1000  men,  and  that  their  average  height  is  5  feet  8  inchee,  and  are 
told  nothing  further  about  them,,  we  can  make  various  hypotheses 
as  to  the  structure  of  this  body  from  the  point  of  view  of^  height 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  consist  of  a  rather  Urge  number  of 
men  about  6  feet  high,  and  a  great  many  about  5  feet  5  inches. 
Or  the  proportions  of  relatively  tall  and  abort  men  may  be  reversed, 
that  is,  there  may  be  a  rather  larse  number  of  men  about  5  feet  4 
inches,  and  a  moderate  number  of  men  about  5  feet  11  inches.  It 
is  also  possible  that  there  may  be  very  few  men  whose  height  ia 
exactly  5  foot  8  mchea,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body  con- 
sisto of  two  large  groups — one  of  gianto  and  the  other  of  dwar&. 
Lastly,  it  is  possibh  that  5  feet  8  inches  may  really  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  height  of  the  majority  of  the  men,  which  it -would  do  if  (say) 
660  of  them  were  within  an  inch  of  that  height  either  by  excess  or 
deficiency,  while  of  the  remainder  one  half  were  all  above  6  feet  9 
inches  and  the  other  half  all  below  6  feet  7  inches.  This  latter 
supposition  would  most  likely  be  found  to  be  approximately  correct 
if  t£o  mon  bolonged  to  a  race  whoso  ayersge  height  waa  5  feet  8 
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lnchfls»  and  if  ihtj  lud  bam  ooUaetad  by  ohaiifla.  Th«  extent  of 
the  diveigenoe  of  the  items  oompoeinff  an  ayenfe  from  the  average 
itself  may  be  aoeuFately  measured  ana  expreasod  in  percentages  of 
theaTera^,  the  algebnuc  sifpis  +  and  -  bstDg  employed  to  indicate 
the  direotion  of  the  variation  from  the  mean.  An  avoraffe  may, 
therefore,  advantaffeously  be  supplemented— <1)  bv  a  figure  snowing 
what  proportion  of  the  members  from  which  it  is  derived  difler  from 
^e  STerage  by  a  relatively  small  onantity,  and  (2)  by  fignree  ahow- 
ingthe  maximom  and  minimnm  ueviationa  from  the  average.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  "relatively  small '*  mnst  be  considered  inde- 
pendently in  each  investigation.  Further  remarka  on  averagca  will 
DO  found  in  the  works  mentioned  at  the  oondosion  of  this  article. 

Friou, — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  peculiar  elass 
of  statistical  quantities  known  aa  friut.  Prices  in  their  widest 
isnae  include  all  figurea  expressing  ralitm  ofexchanM,  In  modem 
sodety  the  terms  of  exohan^^  are  always  expreaeed  in  money,  and 
the  tilings  for  which  money  is  exchanged  are — (1)  concrete  entitiea 
with  physical  attributes,  such  as  iron  or  wheat;  (2)  immediate 
rights,  snch  aa  those  given  b]r  interest-bearing  aocuritiea  of  all  kinda, 
by  billa  of  exchange,  by  lulwav  or  ateamsnip  contracts  to  carry 
either  passengers  or  goods,  and  by  bargaina  relative  to  the  forei^ 
exchanges ;  (8)  contingent  rights,  such  aa  those  implied  in  policies 
of  insurance.  All  these  ratea  of  exchange  belong  to  the  aame 
oatMory,  whether  they  are  fixed  within  certain  limita  by  law,  aa 
in  the  case  of  railway  chargea,  or  are  left  to  be  determined  by  the 
"higgling  of  the  market"  All  theee  cases  of  price  may  oon- 
eeirably  come  within  the  operation  of  the  statisti(4l  method,  but 
the  only  matter  connected  with  price  which  it  is  neceasaiy  to  refer 
to  here  is  the  theory  of  the  index  nwmh&r, 

Iwia  Aifmisrs.— The  need  for  these  beeame  oonspimMmi  dnr- 
hig  the  inveadgations  of  Tooke.  Newmanh,  and  othen  into  the 
general  cyclical  movements  of  the  prices  of  commodities;  and  to 
oonstruct  a  good  system  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
higiheat  technical  aims  of  the  staUstiad  method.  In  comparing 
the  jfflcea  of  different  years  it  was  soon  observed-that,  though  whole 
groupa  of  articles  moved  upwards  or  downwards  simnltaneoualy, 
uey  did  not  all  move  in  the  same  proportion,  and  that  there  were 
nearly  always  caaee  in  which  isolated  articles  or  groups  of  articles 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  migority  of  artidea.  The 
problem  preaented  to  statisticiana  therefore  was  and  is  to  devise  a 
statisticaf  expreasion  of  the  general  movement  of  piioest  in  which 
all^ces  should  be  adequately  represented,  llie  first  rongh 
approximation  to  the  desired  result  was  attained  by  setting  down 
the  peroentages  representing  the  movements,  wita  their  proper 
algebraic  aigna  before  them,  and  adding  them  tosetheralgebraioaiiy. 
The  total  irith  ita  proper  aign  was  then  divided  by  the  nmnber  of 
articles,  and  the  quotient  represented  the  movement  in  the  nrioaa 
of  the  whole  body  of  artidea  during  the  period  under  oonndera- 
tio'n.  It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  this  procedure  wss  fittally 
defective,  Inaamueh  as  it  treated  all  prices  as  of  equal  weight 
Gotten  weighed  no  more  than  pimento^  and  iron  no  more  uian 
nmbrellas.  Accordingly  an  improvement  was  made  in  the  po- 
oednre,  first  by  giving  tiie  prices  of  several  different  artidea  into 
which  cotton,  iron,  and  other  important  commodities  entered,  and 
only  one  price  each  in  the  case  of  the  minor  srticles,  and  seoondly  by 
fixing  on  the  price  of  some  one  article  rspreeenting  iron  or  cotton, 
and  multiplying  it  by  some  number  selected  with  the  view  of  assign- 
ing to  these  artidea  uieir  proper  weights  relativdy  to  each  other  and 
to  the  net  The  objection  to  both  these  plana  u  the  same,— that 
the  numbers  attached  to  the  various  articles  or  groups  of  artidea 
are. purely  arbitrary ;  and  of  late  years  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  what  msj  be  called  natural  index  numbers,  the  meet  suc- 
cessful so  far  being  that  of  Mr  Robert  Giffen,  whose  index  numbers 
are  obtained  from  the  declared  values  of  Uie  imports  or  exports 
into  or  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  artidea  whoae  pricea  are 
dealt  with.  In  the  case  of  both  importa  and  exports  Mr  Oiffen 
worked  out  the  proportion  borne  by  the  value  of  each  article  to  the 
total  value  for  a  senes  of  years.  Deducting  the  **  unenumerated  '* 
articles,  a  series  of  numbers  was  thus  obtained  which  could  be  used  as 
the  means  of  weighting  thejprices  of  the  artidea  in  an  inveeti^tion 
of  a  movement  of  prices.  Tnis  procedure  is  no  doubt  susceptible  of 
further  improvement,  like  its  predecessors,  but  it  is  a  ^eat  advance 
on  tibe  arbitrary  systems  of  index  numbers  employed  in  them. 

Ths  DtnrabilUy  of  Incrwued  Ufd/ormOy  in  Statistics.  —One  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  in  connexion  with  statistical  investigations 
is  the  varietv  of  the  modee  in  which  primaries  of  the  same  order 
are  obtained,  aa  regards  dates  and  periods.  This  is  a  matter  of 
which  all  persons  who  have  occasion  to  use  statistics  are  made 
painfolly  aware  from  time  to  time.  Some  attempts  have  latdy 
been  made  to  introduce  more  harmony  into  the  official  atatistica  oi 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  yeara  ago  a  committee  of  the 
Treasury  sat  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  committee  received 
a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and  presented  a  report,  from  which,  how- 
ever, certain  members  of  the  committee  dLssented,  preferring  to 
expreae  their  views  separately.  The  evidence  will  be  found  veiy 
interesting  by  all  who  wish  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  genesis 
of  the  official  statistics  of  the  country.    The  report  and  evidence 


were  published  in  the  Jnne  nnmber  of  the  Journal  ^  i3^  ,%tHsHi!ai 
SocUtff  for  1881,  aa  well  aa  in  the  usual  official  form. 

Th0  Intsruational  InstUttts  of  Statisties.^'The  absence  of  uni- 
formity in  atatistics  which  is  felt  in  England  is  not  so  marked  in 
foreign  countries,  where  the  principle  of  oentraliation  in  arrsnge- 
menta  of  a  political  character  is  more  powerful  than  it  is  here.  In 
several  Continental  countries  and  in  the  United  Sutes  then  are 
statistical  bureaus  with  definite  duties  to  perform.  In  the  United 
Kin^om,  aa  already  remarked^  the  neareat  approach  to  a  centnl 
atatistical  office  is  the  Commercul  and  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  on  which  the  work  of  furnishing  such  statistics  ss 
are  not  definitely  recognized  as  within  the  province  of  some  other 
state  department  usually  ftUs.  Yarious  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introauce  more  nnifonnity  into  the  atatistica  of  all  countries. 
It  waa  with  this  object  that  atatiatical  congreaaea  have  met  from 
time  to  time  since  1858.  An  endeavour  was  made  at  the  congrsas 
held  in  1876  at  Budafiest  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  a  system 
of  international  statistics,  each  atatistical  bureau  undertaking  a 
special  branch  of  the  subject  The  experiment  was.  however, 
foredoomed  to  be  only  a  very  partial  aucoess,  first  becanae  all 
conntriea  were  not  then  and  are  not  yet  furnished  with  central 
atatistical  offices,  and  secondly  because  the  work  which  fell  on  the 
offices  in  existence  could  only  be  performed  dowly,  aa  the  <ndinaxy 
business  of  the  offices  necessarily  left  them  little  leisure  for  extra 
work.  In  1886,  at  the  jubilee  of.  the  London  Statistical  Sodety, 
a  number  of  eminent  statistical  officials  from  all  parte  of  the  wond 
except  Germany  were  present,  and  the  opportunity  waa  taken  to 
oiganixe  an  International  Institute  of  Statistics  wi^  a  view  to 
remedying  the  defects  already  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  arrange- 
menta  made  by  the  oongressss.  The  only  obetade  to  aecuring  a 
proper  repreaentation  of  all  coontries  was  the  abseuo*  of  any  German 
delegates,  none  of  the  official  heads  of  the  German  atatbtical  omos 


being  allowed  to  attend,— apparently  on  political  gronndsi 

of   a  satistisctory  xind  nave  been  given  to  the 
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German  Government  that  their  aervanta  would  be  in  no  way 
committed  to  any  course  disapproved  by  that  Government  if  they 
f;ave  their  assistance  to  the  institute,  from  the  fo^^tion  of  wfaien 
It  is  hoped  that  much  advantage  may  result  For  information  as 
to  the  constitution  snd  objects  of  tne  institute  reference  may  be 
made  to  a  paper  by  Dr  F.  X.  von  Neumann-Spallart  in  voL  L 

(1888)  of  the  £^MiUn    '    "' '" 

(Rome,  1886). 

Merofure.— Mavloe  Block,  TraM  Tkierlaus  §1  fr^ttqm  4s  amtittism,  PSik, 
1878 ;  LhJkI  Bodlo,  Dstto  atatUUea  nsi  tmoi  AapfsrH  esif  Eeon^mtu  FUUks^ 


„ ^  1889 :  Antonio  Oaba<lio.  Otoria  •  Tsoria  OsMMt  dtlla  atoHtlUa,  mkn, 

1880;  Max  Bmshofer,  Ukr-  «.  Bandbueh  <Ur  atatUtik,  M  «d.,  Ytaauin,  180; 
K.  KnlM,  /K«  AolMi*  o/tM/teMiufi^  WUumuhn/t.  CmmI.  1880;  Oeofflbir, 
DU  OtutsmatttgUU  im  OtttUieMqfltUbm,  Mnnlch.  1877  (nbridffed  truulittaB  Is 
/onm.  atut.  aoc,  Sept.  1888;  tbo  trork  hai  alto  been  tnoalstod  Into  ItsBui  with 
TBlnsble  netoo  bjr  O.  B.  8d?tonL  Tnxtn,  1888) ;  Adolpbo  Quotdot,  vvloes 
works,  bnt  omoelidljr  that  entitled  Sur  raomm  ■  -  '^'  • 
FmemU4$,  su  Ea$mt  d»  Ft 
Tksory  ^  PrUaMIUlm, 


JlT  that  entitled  Sur  raomm§  et  le  Dhetoppsmmi  df  m 

(  £M$si  d»  Pkgstt^  OocM*.  8  vola.,  Parla.  1888^  and  Utl^  m  tks 

misi,  already  referred  to;  Albert.  C.  F.  Schlfflo,  Bmmi 


,  ^  Mdy  rel  . 

Ubtm  dm  Msctalm  Mdrpm%  Tnblngen,  1881 :  Herbert  SpcBC«r,  Piimulflm  tf 
BoeMogw,  eepeelally  part  IL  pe.  48*  m.;  Adolf  Wagner,  aitlda  •'fltalktik''  8i 
BnntaoiiU-Bntei's  AmatmOrtm^tieh,  toI.  s.  (W.  HO.) 

STATIUS,  PuBLTOs  PAPnnXTBy  Roman  poet^  lived 
from  aboat  45  to  96  a.d.,  bo  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
indicationB  afforded  by  his  poems.  He  was,  to  a  great 
extenti  bom  and  trained  to  the  profession  of  a  poet  Hie 
Statii  were  of  Qrssco-Campanian  origin,  and  were  geatlfl^ 
though  impoverished,  and  the  familj  records  were  not 
without  political  distinctions.  The  elder  Statins^  oar 
poet* s  father,  was  the  Orbilins  of  his  time^  and  tang^t  with 
distinguished  success  at  Naples  and  Eome.  From  boy- 
hood to  age  he  proved  himself  a  champion  in  the  poetic 
tournaments  which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  early  empire.  The  younger  Statins  dedarsa 
that  his  father  was  in  his  time  equal  to  any  literary  task, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse.  Probably  our  poet  inherited  a 
modest  competence  and  was  not  under  the  necetsity  of 
begging  his  bread  from  wealthy  patrons.  So  far  as  appears 
he  never  pursued  any  occupation  but  that  of  poet,  as  poor 
an  occupation  in  those  days  as  in  ours,  if  we  may  believe 
Juvenal  and  Martial  Statins  certainly  wrote  poems  to 
order  (as  Silvae,  i  1,  2,  ii  7,  and  iii.  4),  but  there  18 
no  indication  that  the  material  return  for  them  was  im- 
portant to  him.  In  his  seventh  satire  Juvenal  speaks  of 
the  immense  public  enthusiasm  which  attended  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Thebait,  when  the  benches  ''were  breaking " 
with  applause ;  but  the  poet,  he  says,  might  have  stan^ 
had  not  Paris,  the  fayourite  comedian  of  the  day,  boo^^t 
from  him  the  libretto  of  a  comic  opera,    This  ref^renoo 
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of  Juvenal  daMrreB^  however,  as  little  to  be  accepted 
literally  as  Lis  mialeadiag  allasiona  to  Qmntilian  in  the 
same  satire.  Of  evente  in  the  life  of  Statins  we  know 
little.  He  married  early  a  young  widow,  for  whom  he 
expresses  tender  affection  in  some  of  the  few  obviously 
sincere  verses  he  ever  wrote.  From  his.  boyhood  he  was 
victorious  in  poetic  contestSy-^many  times  at  his  native 
city  Naples,  thrice  at  Alba»  where  he  received  the  golden 
crown  from  the  hand  of  the  emperor.  But  at  the  great 
Oapitoline  competition  (probably  on  its  third  celebration 
in  94  A.a)  Statius  failed  to  win  the  coveted  chaplet  of 
oak  leaves.  No  doubt  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
his  TMai$  had  led  him  to  regard  himself  as  the  supreme 
poet  of  the  age,  and  when  he  could  not  sustain  this 
reputation  in  the  face  of  rivals  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  he  accepted  the  judges'  verdict  as  a  sign  that  his 
day  was  past,  and  retired  to  Naples,  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  and  of  his  own  young  days.  We  still  posseds 
the  poem  he  addressed  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion  (Siiv., 
UL  5).  It  was  a  hard  task  to  overcome  her  objections  to 
turning  her  back  upon  the  great  capital  Chief  among 
them  was  that  which  arose  from  a  fear  lest  it  should  prove 
difficult  to  find  in  Naples  a  husband  for  her  daughter  (by 
her  first  marriage;  she  had  no  children  by  Statins). 
There  are  hints  in  this  poem  which  naturally  lead  to  the 
surmise  that  Statius  was  suffering  from  a  loss  of  the 
emperor's  favour;  he  may  have  felt  that  a  word  from 
Domitian  would  have  won  for  him  the  envied  garland, 
and  that  the  word  ought  to  have  been  given.  In  the 
preface  to  book  iv.  of  the  Silvae  there  is  mention  of 
detractors  who  hated  our  poet's  style,  and  these  may  have 
succeeded  in  inducing  a  new  fashion  in  poetry  at  court 
Such  an  eclipse^  if  it  happened,  must  have  cut  Statius  to 
the  heart  He  appears  to  have  relished  thoroughly  the 
r61e  of  court-poet  The  statement  sometimes  made  that 
the  eider  Statius  had  been  the  emperor's  teacher,  and  had 
bestowed  many  favours  on  him,  so  that  the  son  inherited 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  seems  to  have  no  solid  foundation. 
Statius  lauds  the  emperor,  not  to  discharge  a  debt,  but 
rather  to  create  an  obligation.  His  flattery  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  gentle  propitiatory  tone  of  Quintilian  as 
it  is  from  the  coarse  and  crawling  humiliation  of  Martial 
It  is  in  the  large  extravagant  style  of  a  nature  in  itself 
healthy  and  generous,  which  has  accepted  the  theme  and 
left  senses  behind.  In  one  of  his  prefatory  epistles 
Statius  declares  that  he  never  allowed  any  work  of  his  to 
go  forth  without  invoking  the  godhead  of  the  divine 
emperor.  The  poem  on  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domi- 
tian set  up  on  the  Capitol  (Siiv.,  L  1)  is  such  colossal 
rodomontade  that  if  the  emperor  had  had  a  grain  of 
humour  in  his  composition  he  must  have  died  of  merri- 
ment  on  receiving  it  Statius  had  taken  the  full  measure 
of  Domitian's  gross  taste,  and  carefully  puts  conscience 
and  sincerity  out  of  view,  lest  some  uneasy  twinge  should 
mar  his  master's  eigoyment  But  in  one  poem,  that  in 
which  the  poet  pays  his  due  for  an  invitation  to  the  im- 
perial table,  we  have  sincerity  enough.  Statius  clearly 
feels  all  the  raptures  he  expresses.  He  longs  for  the  power 
of  him  who  told  the  tale  of  Dido's  banquet,  and  for  the 
voice  of  him  who  sang  the  feast  of  Alcinous,  that  he  may 
give  forth  utterance  worthy  of  the  lofty  theme.  The  poet 
seemed,  he  says,  to  dine  with  great  Jove  himself  and  to 
receive  nectar  from  Ganymede  the  cup-bearer  (an  odious 
reference  to  the  imperial  favourite  Earinus).  All  his  life 
hitherto  has  been  barren  and  profitless.  Now  only  has  he 
begun  to  live  in  truth.  "  O  ruler  over  all  the  lands,  and 
nu^ty  father  of  the  world  which  thou  hast  conquered, 
do  I,  reewnbaU,  see  thee,  thou  hope  of  all  mankind,  and 
nursling  of  all  the  gods  1  Is  it  mine  to  gaze  from  near  at 
hand  on  thy  featiues,  with  the  wine^up  and  the  feast 


beside  me,  while  I  am  forbiddm  to  riteV    The  palace 
struck  on  the  poet's  fancy  like  the  very  hall  of  heaven ; 
nay,  Jove  himself  marvels  at  its  beauty,  but  is  fjiaA  that 
the  emperor  should  possess  such  an  earthly  habitation;  he 
will  thus  feel  less  desire  to  seek  his  destined  abode  among 
the  immortals  in  the  skies.     Yet  even  so  gorgeous  a  palace 
is  all  too  mean  for  his  greatness  and  too  smdl  for  his  vast 
presence.     '*But  it  is  himself,  himself,  that  my  eager 
eye  has  alone  time  to  scan.     He  is  like  a  resting  Mars  or 
Bacchus  or  Aicides."    Martial  too  swore  that,  were  Jove 
and  Domitian  both  to  invite  him  to  dinner  for  the  same 
day,  he  would  prefer  to  dine  with  the  greater  potentate 
on  the  earth.    Pliny,  however,  has  sketched  for  us  the 
state  dinners  of  Domitian,  where  the  coarse  contempt  of 
the  tyrant  overclouded  the  guests,  and  where  a  man  who 
still  respected  himself  had  torments  to  endure.    Martial 
and  Statius  were  no  doubt  supreme  among  the  imperial 
flatterers.     Each  was  the  other's  only  serious  rival     It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  neither  should  breathe  the 
other's  name.     Even  if  we  could  by  any  stretch  excuse  the 
bearing  of  Statius  towards  Domitian,  he  could  never  be 
forgiven  the  poem  entitled  '*  The  Hair  of  Flavins  Earinus," 
Domitian's  Ganymede  (5t7v.,  iii  4),  a  poem  than  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  repulsive  example  of  real 
poetical  talent  defiled  for  personal  ends.     Well  for  Statius 
that  he  did  not,  like  Martial,  live  on  into  the  days  of  Nerva 
to  write  sorry  palinodes  I    Everything  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  did  not  survive  his  emperor— that  he  died, 
in  fact,  a  short  time  after  leaving  Rome  to  settle  in  Naples. 
Apart  from  the  emperor  and  his  minions,  the  friendships 
of  Statius  with  men  of  high  station  seem  to  have  been 
maintained  on  fairly  equal  terma    He  was  clearly  the  poet 
of  society  in  his  day  as  well  as  the  poet  of  the  court 

As  poet,  Statiut  naqnestioMbly  ihinea  in  msay  resMcts  whan 
compared  ttith  the  other  post-Auguitans.  He  wta  Dom  with 
ezcrptional  talent,  and  hie  poetic  expreiaion  la,  with  all  ita  fanlta, 
ricber  on  the  whole  and  leaa  forced,  more  buoyant  and  mov«  fellc- 
itona,  than  ia  to  be  foand  elae where  in  the  Silver  Age  <^  Latin  poetry. 
Statioa  is  at  his  beat  in  hia  occaaional  veraea.  the  '*iS^i/wM,*^which 
ha?e  a  character  of  their  own,  and  in  fheir  beat  parts  a  cluurm  of 
their  own.  The  title  waa  proper  to  vcraca  of  rapid  workmanahip, 
on  everyday  themes:  Statiua  prided  himaelf  on  hia  powera  of 
improTisation,  and  he  aeema  to  have  been  auite  eqiul  to  the 
Horatian  feat  of  dictating  two  hundred  liuea  in  an  honr,  while 
standing  on  one  leg.  The  unprovisatore  waa  in  high  honour  among 
the  later  Greeka,  as  Cicero'a  speech  for  the  poet  Archiaa  indicatca; 
and  the  poetic  contests  common  in  the  early  empire  did  much  to 
stimulate  ability  of  the  kind.  Stetiua  apeaka  of  hia  "Silme^ 
(preface  to  book  i.)  aa  having  '*sti«amed  from  him  under  the 
iniluenco  of  sudden  inspiration,  and  with  a  certain  pleaanre  due 
to  their  rapiditv."  Ko  one  poem  occupied  more  than  two  days ; 
some  came  to  birth  at  the  ainner  table ;  nuuny  while  the  poet's 
friend  Pollius  sat  by  hia  side,  and  ahuddered  at  the  audacity  of 
his  pen  (preface  to  book  iiL).  It  is  to  this  velocity  that  the  poems 
owe  their  comiAratire  froshnesa  and  freedom,  along  with  their  loose 
texture  and  their  inequality.  There  are  thirty-two  poema,  divided 
into  five  books,  each  with  a  dedicatory  epistle.  Of  nearly  four 
thousand  Uncs  which  the  booka  contain,  more  than  five-aizths  are 
hexameters.  Four  of  the  pieces  (containing  about  450  linea)  are 
written  in  the  hendecasyllabic  metre,  the  "  tiny  metre  of  Catullua,** 
and  there  is  one  Alcaic  and  one  Sapphic  ode.  But  the  poems  in 
these  metres  are  merely  the  experiments  of  a  poet  who  knows  well 
that  his  strength  lies  in  the  hexameter,  which  in  hia  handa  ahows 
greater  freedom,  variety,  and  music  than  it  exhibita  when  handled 
by  other  poeta  of  the  SUyer  Latin  Age.  The  aubjeeta  of  the 
'^Silvae**  are  very  varioua.  Five  poema  are  devoted  to  flattery  of 
the  emperor  and  his  favourites ;  but  of  these  enough  has  ahnndy 
been  said.  Six  are  lamentations  for  deatha,  or  conaolationa  to 
aurvivors.  Statiua  aeema  to  haye  felt  a  special  pride  in  thia  elaaa 
of  hia  productiona;  and  certainly,  notwithstanding  the  excesriva 
and  conventional  employment  of  pretty  mytbologioal  picturea, 
with  other  affectationa,  ne  sounds  notes  of  pathos  anch  as  only 
come  from  the  true  poet  There  are  oftentimea  traits  of  an  almoat 
modem  domesticity  in  theae  verses,  and  Statiua,  the  childless,  haa 
here  and  there  touched  on  the  charm  of  childhood  in  linea  for  a 
parallel  to  which,  among  the  ancienta,  we  must  go,  strange  to  say, 
to  his  rival  Martial.  One  of  the  epieedia,  that  on  Priacilk  tSa 
wife  of  Abaacantus,  Domitian'a  freedman  {Silv.,  t.  1),  is  ftiU  ^ 
interest  for  theirfctare  itpressntsof  the  oflBdal  activity  of  a  h^;b 
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officer  of  vUte.  Anothar  group  of  tlie  *'  SUvm  **  give  pictamqoe 
deMriptions  of  the  TiUas  and  gardene  of  the  poet's  friends.  •  In 
these  wo  hare  a  more  rvrid.  representation  than  elsewhere  of  the 
snrronndings  amid  which  the  grandees  of  the  early  empire  lived 
when  they  took  op  their  abode  in  the  country.  It  was  of  these 
nieoes  that  Kiebohr  thought  when  he  said  that  the  poems  of 
Statins  are  charming  to  read  in  Italy.  They  exhibit,  better  eren 
than  Pliny's  well-known  letters,  the  passion  of  the  rich  Roman 
for  so  constructing  his  country  house  that  light,  air,  sun,  and 
leafage  should  suMenre  his  luxury  to  the  utmost,  while  scope 
was  left  for  dispbying  all  the  resources  of  art  which  his  wealth 
enabled  him  to  command.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  "  Siivatf"  the 
congratulatory  addresses  to  fidends  are  graceful  but  commonplace, 
nor  do  the  jocose  pieces  call  for  special  mention  here.  In  the 
*'  Ealendae  Decembres  *'  we  hare  a  striking  description  of  the  gifts 
and  amusements  provided  by  the  emperor  for  the  Roman  popula- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  Saturnalia.  In  his  attempt  at  an 
emthalamium  {Silv.t  I  2)  Statins  is  forced  and  unhappy.  But 
tne  birthday  ode  in  Lucan's  honour  {SUv,,  ii.  7)  has,  along  with 
the  accustomed  exaggeration,  many  powerful  lines,  and  shows 
high  appreciation  of  preceding  Latin  poeta.  Some  phrases,  such 
as  "the  untaught  muse  of  high-souled  Ennius"  and  "the  lofty 
TNMsion  of  sage  Lucretius,**  are  familiar  words  with  all  scholars. 
The  ode  ends  with  a  great  picture  of  Lucaa's  spirit  rising  after  death 
on  wings  of  fame  to  regions  whither  only  powerful  souls  can  ascend, 
■oomfuly  surveying  earth  and  snriling  at  the  tomb,  or  reclining 
in  Elysium  and  sinsing  a  noble  strain  to  the  Pompeya  and  the 
Gates  and  all  the  "Fnamlian  boat,"  or  with  prond  tnad  exploring 
Tartarus  and  listening  to  the  wailinga  of  the  guUty,  and  gazing  at 
Nero,  paU  with  agony  as  his  mother  s  avenging  torch  flitters  before 
his  evea  It  is  singukr  to  observe  how  thoroughly  liero  had  been 
struck  out  of  the  imperial  succession  aa  recognixed  at  court,  so  that 
the  "  bald  "Swo "  took  no  umbrage  when  his  Hatterer-in-chief 
profanely  dealt  with  his  predecessor's  name. 

The  epic  poems  of  Statins  are  less  interesting  because  cast  in  a 
commoner  mould,  but  they  deserve  study  in  many  respects.  They 
are  the  product  of  long  elaboration.  The  '*  Tkebait/*  which  the 
poet  says  took  twelve  years  to  compoia,  is  in  twelve  books,  and  has 
for  ito  theme  the  old  "tale  of  Thebea"— the  deadly  strife  of  the 
Theban  brothera.  There  is  also  preserved  a  fragment  of  an 
"AehilUU,**  consisting  of  one  book  and  part  of  another.  In  the 
weary  leusth  of  these  epics  there  are  many  flowers  of  pathos  and 
many  little  finished  gem-pictuies,  but  the  trammels  of  tradition, 
the  fashionable  taste,  and  the  narrow  bars  of  education  check  con- 
tinually the  poet's  flight  The  public  idea  of  what  an  epic  poem 
should  be  was  firmly  fixed,  and  Statins  would  not  have  towered 
above  the  thousand  poets  of  his  day  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen  had  he  not  given  full  embodiment  to  the  idea.  Kot 
merely  were  the  material  for  his  epics  prescribed  to  him  by  rigid 
custom,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  the  method  by  which  they  were 
to  be  treated.  All  he  could  do  was  to  sound  the  old  notes  with  a 
distinctive  timbre  of  his  own.  The  gods  must  needs  wsge  their 
wonted  epic  strife,  and  the  men,  their  puppets,  must  dance  at  their 
nod ;  there  must  needs  be  heavenly  messengers,  portents,  dreams, 
miracles,  single  combats,  similes,  Momerio  and  Virgilian  echoes, 
snd  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  conventional  epic.  But 
Statins  treats  his  subiects  with  a  boldness  and  freedom  which 
contrast  pleasingly  with  the  timid  traditionalism  of  Silins  Italicus 
and  the  stiff  scholasticism  of  Valerius  Flaccus.  The  vocabula]7 
of  Statins  is  conspicuously  rich,  and  he  shovrs  audacity,  often 
successful,  in  the  use  of  words  and  metaphors.  At  the  same  time 
he  carried  certain  literary  tricks  to  an  sggravating  pitch,  in  parti- 
cular the  excessive  use  of  alliteration,  and  the  misuse  of  mytho- 
logical allusion.  The  most  well-known  persons  and  places  axe 
described  by  epithets  or  periphrases  dorivea  from  some'yery  remote 
connexion  witn  mythology,  so  that  many  passsfln  are  as  dark  as 
Heraclitus.  The  iTubait  is  badly  constructed.  The  action  of  the 
epic  is  hindered  and  stopped  by  enormous  episodes,  one  of  which  fills 
one  sixth  of  the  poem,  xior  had  Statins  a  finn  ^rasp  or  clear  imagina- 
tion of  character.  So  trying  are  the  Ute  ancient  epics  to  a  mMem 
reader  that  he  who  has  read  any  one  of  the  three— Statins,  Silins,  and 
Valerius  (Locan  stands  apart)— will  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to 
enter  on  the  other  two.  Yet,  if  he  honestly  reads  them  all,  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  rank  Statins  the  highest  of  the  three  by  a  whole  sphere. 

Tbe  0dUi9  jrtecvpt  of  the  eplca  la  dsted  1470,  of  tba  SUwom  147S.  NoUbIa 
adlttoni  dDeo  bare  been  thoM  of  Bernartitts  (Antwerp,  10941  Oronorlos  (IMSX 
and  Banh  aM4).  The  beit  text  i»  the  Teuboer  (the  AcMfeU  end  TlubaU  by 
Kehlmaiu,  the  aotae  by  Baehrens).  Amon«r  edltlona  of  portions  of  Statlua'a 
vorka,  thai  of  the  SUwat  by  Jeremiah  Parkland,  feUow  of  Peterhooae  ia  Cam- 
bridge OltS),  dcaerrei  apecial  attcntlun.  The  brUllaaee  and  erudition  of  the  work 
mark  him  ont  as  one  of  the  best  Latin  aeholare  who  erer  Ured.  A  crttieal  edition 
0'  the  flubaU  and  AehffItU  was  begun  by  O.  MfiUer  (1870)  but  net  completed. 
The  condition  of  the  text  of  tbe  SUtrnt  is  one  of  the  meet  curious  facts  in  the 
history  of  andent  literature.  Pogolo  dlacorered  a  MS.  at  St  Gall  and  brousiht 
It  into  luly.  This  MS.  has  disappeared,  bnt  from  it  are  detired  all  our  existing 
MS\,  except  one  of  the  birthday  ode  to  Lucmn,  now  at  Florenee,  and  of  the  10th 
irntury.  potitlan  collated  Poajdo's  MS.  with  the  tditio  j»Hnrfp«.  snd  the  collation 
hak  pomadown  to  u«.  and  Is  the  principal  basis  of  the  text  Tho  MSS.  of  the  epics 
arc  sumermM,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  their  great  popularity  In  the  Middle 
Acfs.  to  which  Danto  is  wltne«  (see  iVy.,  zxL,  wbsre  an  latarriew  with  the 
•hade  of  Statlu  Is  described  at  some  tonfth).  (J.  &  B.) 


STATUTE,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  ib  a  law  mada  hj  ihb 
sovereign  power  in  the  state,  that  is,  the  king,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  apiritnal  and 
temporal  -  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  lex  arripta,  or  written  law,  which  by 
English  legal  authorities  is  osed  solely  for  statntoiy  law, 
a  sense  much  narrower  than  it  bore  in  Eoman  law.  To 
make  a  statute  the  concurrence  of  the  crown  and  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  is  necessary.  Thus  a  so-called  statute 
of  5  Ric.  II.  c  5,  directed  against  the  Lollards,  was 
afterwards  repudiated  by  the  Commons  as  passed  without 
their  assent  The  validity  of  a  statute  was  indeed  at 
times  claimed  for  ordinances  such  as  that  just  mentioned, 
not  framed  in  accordance  with  constitutional  rule^  and  was 
actually  given  to  royal  proclamations  by  31  Hen.  VIIL  & 
8.  But  this  Act  was  repealed  by  1  Edw.  YL  c  12,  and 
since  that  time  nothing  but  a  statute  has  posseased  the 
force  of  a  statute,  unless  indeed  certain  rules  or  orders 
depending  ultimately  for  their  sanction  upon  a  statute 
may  be  said  to  have  such  force.  Examples  of  what  may 
be  called  indirect  legislation  of  this  kind  are  ordeBs  in 
council  (see  Privt  Council),  by-laws  made  under  the 
powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  rules  of  court  such 
as  those  made  under  the  powers  of  the  Judicature  Acts 
and  Acts  of  Sederunt  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  history  of  statutory  legislation  and  the  modern 
procedure  by  which  bilU  become  statutes  are  sufficiently 
treated  under  A<rr  of  Pahliamemt  and  Pabuamdit.  It 
IB  proposed  in  this  place  to  deal  with  the  legal  rather  than 
the  political  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  a  short  list 
of  some  of  the  more  important  statutes  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  legislature. 

The  list  of  statutes  as  at  present  existing  begins  with 
the  Statute  of  Merton,  1235.^  Many  of  the  earlier  statutai 
are  known  by  the  names  of  the  places  at  which  they  were 
passed,  e.g.,  the  Statutes  of  Merton,  Marlbridge»Gloaoester, 
Westminster,  or  by  their  initial  words,  e.g.,  Quia  Smptaret, 
Cireutnspecte  agaiu.  The  earliest  existing  statute  roH  is 
6  Edw.  L  (the  Stotute  of  Gloucester).  After  4  Hen.  VH. 
the  statute  roll  ceased  to  be  made  up,  and  enroliDentB  in 
Chancery  (first  made  in  1485)  take  its  place.  Some  of 
the  Acts  prior  to  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  are  of  questioo' 
able  authority,  but  have  gained  reOognition  by  a  kind  of 
prescription. 

All  statutes  were  originally  public,  irrespectively  of  their 
subject  matter.  The  division  into  public  and  private  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL  At  present  statutes  are  of 
four  kinds — public  general  Acts,  public  local  and  perBonal 
Acts,  private  Acts  printed  by  the  queen's  printers,  and 
private  Acts  not  so  printed.  The  division  into  puUie 
general  and  public  local  and  personal  rests  upon  a  reso- 
lution of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1798.  In  1815 
a  resolution  was  passed  in  accordance  with  which  printo 
Acts  are  printed,  with  the  exception  of  name,  estate, 
naturalization,  and  divorce  Acts.  The  last  two  are  now 
practically  superseded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Divorce 
Act,  1857,  and  the  Naturalization  Act,  1870.  Since  1815 
it  has  been  usual  to  refer  to  public  general  Acts  by  Arabic 
numerals,  e,g.,  5  and  6  Yict  c.  21,  public  local  and  pe^ 
sonal  Acts  by  small  Roman  numerals,  t.g.^  5  and  6  "^et 
c.  xxi.  Each  Act  is  strictly  but  a  chapter  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  tho  session,  which  is  regarded  as  composing  a 
single  Act  divided  into  chapters  for  convenience^  the 
chapters  themselves  being  also  called  Acts.  The  citation 
of  previous  Acts  is  provided  for  by  13  and  14  Yict  c  31, 
§  3.     It  is  now  usual  (or  each  chapter  or  Act  to  contain 

^  Roffheed'a  edition  of  the  sUtutea  hegina  with  the  Magna  Oute  of 
122S.  But  in  the  Hnued  SMvUs  that  form  of  Magna  Carta  wUok 
\b  twnr  law  appean  aa  a  atatnte  of  the  year  1297.  It  ii  often  taiowB 
aa  Cof{/lrwtaiio  Cartarum^  and  is  a  recital  and  oanfinastios  ky 
Edward  L  of  the  chief  proviaiona  of  Jobn'a  charter. 
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a  ahort  title  by  vhioh  it  may  be  cited,  «.^.,  the  Elementary 
Education  Act»  1870.  Sometimes  a  seriee  of  Acti  is 
grouped  nnder  a  generic  title,  f.^.,  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts,  1854  to  1583.1  g  ^nd  9  Vict  c.  113,  $  3,  makes 
evidence  the  queen's  printers'  copies  of  private  and  local 
and  personal  Acts.  A  private  Act  not  printed  by  the 
queen's  printers  is  proved  by  an  examined  copy  of  the 
parliament  roU.  A  public  Act  binds  afl  suljects  of  the 
realm,  and  need -not  be  pleaded  (except  where  llie  law  from 
motives  of  policy  specially  provides  for  pleading  certain 
Acts,  as  in  the  defences  of  not  guilty  by  statute,  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  and  the  Statute  of  limitations).  A 
private  Act  must  generally  be  pleaded,  and  does  not  as  a 
rule  bind  strangers  to  its  provisions.  Formerly  an  Act 
took  effect  from  the  first  day  of  the  session  in  which  it 
was  passed.  The  hardship  caused  by  this  technical  rule 
has  been  obviated  by  33  Geo.  IIL  c.  13,  by  which  an  Act 
takes  effect  from  the  day  on  which  it  receives  the  royal 
assent,  where  no  other  date  is  named.  This  has  been  held 
to  mean  the  beginning  of  the  day,  so  as  to  govern  all 
matters  occurring  on  that  day.  An  Act  cannot  in  the 
strict  theory  of  English  law  become  obsolete  by  disuse. 
Kothing  short  of  repeal  can  limit  its  (^ration.  The  law 
haa^  however,  been  interpreted  in  some  recent  oases  with 
somewhat  less  rigour.  In  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for 
blasphemy  in  1883  (Reg.  v.  Ramsay)  Lord  Coleridge  said, 
'« though  the  principles  of  law  remain  unchanged,  yet  (and 
it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  'common  law)  their 
application  is  to  be  chan^  with  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  the  times."*  This  would  be  applicable  as  much 
to  the  interpretation  of  statutes  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
common  law.  The  title,  preamble,  and  marginal  notes  are 
strictly  no  part  of  a  statute,  though  they  may  at  times  aid 
in  its  interpretation. 

Besides  the  fourfold  division  above  mentioned,  statutes 
are  often  classed  according  to  th^ir  subject-matter,  as 
perpetual  and  temporary,  penal  and  beneficial,  imperative 
and  directory,  enabling  and  disabling.  Temporary  Acts 
are  those  which  expire  at  a  date  fixed  in  the  Act  itself. 
Thus  the  Army  Act  is  passed  annually  and  continues  for  a 
year;  the  Ballot  Act  1872,  expired  at  the  end  of  1880,  and 
the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1873,  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  By  means  of  these  temporary  Acts  experimental 
legislation  is  rendered  possible  in  many  cases  where  the 
success  of  a  new  departure  in  legislation  is  doubtful  In 
every  session  an  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act  is  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  (generally  for  a  year)  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  temporary  Acts.  By  48  Gea 
IIL  c.  106  a  continuing  Act  is  to  take  effect  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  a  temporary  Act,  where  a  bill 
for  continuing  the  temporaiy  Act  is  in  parliament,  even 
though  it  be  not  actually  passed  before  the  date  of  the 
expiration. 

Penal  Acts  are  those  which  impose  a  new  disability, 
beneficial  those  which  confer  a  new  favour.  An  imperative 
statute  (often  negative  or  prohibitory  in  its  terms)  makes 
a  certain  act  or  omission  absolutely  necessary,  and  sub- 
jects a  contravention  of  its  provisions  to  a  penalty.  A 
directory  statute  (generally  affirmative  in  its  terms) 
recommends  a  certain  act  or  omission,  but  imposes  no 
*  A  tkort  tiUe  hM  bem  oooutonally  givtn  by  retiTMpectioii  to  an 
Act  which  did  not  originaUj  ponen  It.  For  Inituce,  th^  ConTsyuo- 
ing  Act,  1881,  enacts  that  tha  Act  of  6  and  6  WUl.  IV.  e.  5%  the 
original  title  of  which  ia  of  nnwialdy  length,  may  be  dtad  for  th« 
fS"?  ^J^^  Statutory  I>«:Iarationa  Act,  1885.  In  aome  cum  the 
tttlo  has  been  changed.  Thos  the  name-  of  the  Summary  Piocednre 
(Sootlaad)  Act,  1864,  waa  changed  in  1881  to  that  of  the  Summary 
Juriedietion  Act,  1884. 

V  ?*!*_?!f^-"  ?^**  ^^^  *cejrtain  extent  the  view  of  Locke, 
who  in  Article  79  of  his  Carolina  Code  recommended  the  detnmination 
oTAeSiof  the  legUIatue  by  eilfaudon  of  time  afUrshqndnd  yean 
mm  their  enactment  * 


penalty  on  non-observance  of  its  provisions.  To  deter- 
mine whether  an  Act  is  imperative  or  direct037  the  Act 
itself  must  be  looked  at,  and  many  nice  questions  have 
arisen  on  the  application  of  the  rule  of  law  to  a  particukr 


Enabling  statutes  are  those  which  enlarge  the  common 
law,  while  disabling  statutes  restrict  it  This  division  is 
to  some  extent  coincident  with  that  into  beneficial  and 
penal  Declaratory  statutes,  or  those  simply  in  afiirmance 
of  the  common  law,  were  at  one  period  not  uncommon, 
but  they  are  now  practically  unknown.  The  Statute  of 
Treasons  of  Edward  IIL  is  an  example  of  such  a  statute. 
Statutes  are  sometimes  passed  in  order  to  overrule  specific 
decisions  of  the  courts.  Examples  are  the  Factors  Act, 
1877,  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878,  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1879. 

The  construction  or  interpretation  of  statutes  depends 
partly  on  the  common  law,  partly  on  statute.  The  main 
rules  of  the  common  law,  as  gathered  from  the  best  authori- 
ties, are  these.  (1)  Statutes  are  to  be  construed,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  mere  letter,  but  according  to  the  intent  and 
object  with  which  they  were  made.  (2)  The  relation  of 
the  statute  to  the  common  law  is  to  be  considered.  In 
the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Heydon's  Osse,  3  Coke's  Rep.,  7,  the  points  for  conuldera- 
tion  are — "1,  What  was  the  common  law  before  the 
making  of  the  Act  f  2,  What  was  the  mischief  and  defect 
against  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide  t  3,  What 
remedy  the  parliament  hath  resolved  and  appointed  to 
cure  the  disease  of  the  Conunonwealth  t  i,  The  true 
reason  of  the  remedy."  (3)  Beneficial  orremecUal  statutes 
are  to  be  liberally,  penal  more  strictly,  construed.  (4) 
Other  statutes  in  pari  materia  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. (5)  A  statute  which  treats  of  persons  of 
inferior  rank  cannot  by  general  words  be  extended  to 
those  of  superior  rank.  (6)  A  statute  does  not  bind  the 
crown,  unless  it  be  named  therein.  (7)  Where  the  pro- 
vision of  a  statute  is  general,  everything  necessary  to 
make  such  provision  effectual  is  implied.  (8)  A  later 
statute  repeals  an  earlier,  as  far  as  the  two  are  repugnant^ 
but,  if  they  may  stand  together,  repeal  will  not  be  pre- 
sumed. (9)  There  is  a  presumption  against  creation  of 
new  or  ousting  of  existing  jurisdictions,  against  impairing 
obligations,  against  retrospective  effect,  against  violation 
of  international  law,  against  monopolies,  and  in  general 
against  what  is  inconvenient  or  unreasonable.  (10)  If  a 
statute  infiicts  a  penalty,  the  penalty  implies  a  prohibition 
of  the  act  or  omission  for  which  the  penalty  is  imposed. 
Whether  the  remedy  given  by  statute  is  the  only  one 
depends  on  the  words  of  the  particular  Act  In  some 
cases  an  action  or  an  indictment  will  lie ;  in  others  the 
statutory  remedy,  generally  summary,  takes  the  place  of 
the  common  kw  remedy.  In  some  few  instances  the 
courts  have  construed  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  as 
operating  not  to  invalidate  a  contract  but  to  create  a  tax 
upon  non-compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute. 
What  may  be  called  the  statutory  rules  of  construction 
provide,  inter  aiiay  that  any  Act  referring  to  England 
includes  Wales  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed  (20  Geo.  II.  c. 
42),  and  that  all  words  importing  the  masculine  gender 
shall  be  taken  to  include  females,  and  the  singular  to 
include  the  plural  and  the  plural  the  singular  (13  &  14 
Vict  c.  21,  §  4).  The  same  Act  further  provides  that, 
where  any  Act  repealing  in  whole  or  in  part  any  former 
Act  is  itself  repealed,  such  last  repeal  shall  not  revive  the 
Act  or  provbions  before  repealed  unless  words  be  added 
to  that  effect  (§  5),  and  that,  wherever  any  Act  shall  be 
made  repealing  in  whole  or  in  part  any  former  Act  and 
substituting  some  provision  or  provisions  instead  of  the 
provision  or  provisions  repealed,  such  provision  or  pro- 
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¥1810X18  80  repealed  shall  remain  in  loroe  until  the  sub- 
stituted provision  or  provisions  shall  come  into  operation 
by  force  of  the  last  Act  (§  6).  Numerous  Interpretations 
of  particular  words  are  contained  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
either  general,  as  "month,"  "county,"  "land,"  and  other 
words  in  13  and  14  Vict  c  21,  §  4,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  as  "  settlement "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Settled 
Land  Act,  1882. 

The  earlier  Acts  ai-e  generally  simple  in  character  and 
language,  and  comparatively  few  in  number.  At  present 
the  number  passed  every  session  is  enormons;  in  the 
session  of  1885  it  was  80  general  and  190  local  and 
personal  Acts.  Without  going  as  far  as  to  concede  with 
an  eminent  legal  authority  tliat  of  such  legislation  three- 
fourths  is  unnecessary  and  the  other  fourub  mischievous, 
it  may  be  admitted  that  the  immense  library  of  the 
statutes  would  be  but  a  trackless  desert  without  trust- 
worthy guides.  Revision  of  the  statutes  was  evidently 
regarded  by  the  legislature  as  desirable  as  early  as  1563 
(see  the  preamble  to  5  Eliz.  c.  4).  It  was  demanded  by  a 
petition  of  the  Commons  in  1610.  Both  Coke  and  Bacon 
were  employed  for  some  time  on  a  commission  for  revision. 
At  times  (>)Qsolidation  Acts  in  the  nature  of  digests  of 
law  (generally  amending  as  well  as  consolidating)  were 
passed,  such  as  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  and  the 
Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Acts  of  1861.  llie  most 
important  action^  however,  was  the  nomination  of  a 
revision  committee  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns  in  .1868, 
the  practical  result  of  which  has  been  the  issue  of  an 
edition  of  the  Ef  vised  Statutes  in  eighteen  volumes,  bringing 
the  revlBlon  of  statute  law  down  to  1878.  This  edition  is 
of  course  subject  to  the  disadvantage  that  it  becomes  less 
accurate  e?ery  year  as  new  legisktion  appears.  An  index 
to  the  statutes  which  are  still  law  is  published  about  every 
three  years  by  the  Council  of  Law  Reporting. 

Th€r  principal  statutes  may  be  classified  under  various 
heads  according  to  the  matter  with  which  they  deal  It 
should  be  remembered  at  the  same  time  that  many  of 
them — Magna  Carta,  for  example — might  fall  with  equal 
correctness  under  more  than  one  head.  A  division,  con- 
venient, if  not  exhaustive,  would  be  Into  historical,  con- 
stitutional, legal,  and  social 

Historicai. — Under  this  head  would  come  those  Acts 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  mark  important  epochs 
in  the  national  histonr,  such  as  the  Statute  of  Rhuadlan, 
the  Acts  of  Union  denning  the  reUtions  of  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  to  England,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Stamp 
Act  of  1765 — the  proximate  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies, — the  Acts  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
and  the  com  laws,  and  those  defining  the  position  of 
dependencies,  such  as  the  Act  for  the  !E^tter  Qovemment 
of  India,  1858,  and  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867. 

Constitutional — The  principal  Acts  of  this  class  would 
be  Magna  Carta,  the  statutes  De  Tallagio  non  Concedendo 
and  De  Prarogativa  Regis  and  those  dealing  with  mort- 
laain  and  treason,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Septennial  Act,  the  Royal  Mairiage  Act,  the 
Mutiny,  Militia,  Naval  Discipline,  and  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Acts,  and  the  Acts  affecting  the  parliamentary 
franchise  from  the  time  of  Henry  VL  to  the  Redistri- 
bution of  Seats  Act,  1885.  Under  this  head  too  might 
be  placed  the  numerous  Acts  dealing  with  the  question  of 
religion.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  of  these  are  the 
Articuli  Cleri,  the  Statutes  of  Proviaors,  the  Acts  of  Henry 
VnL  abolishing  monasteries,  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity  of  Henry  VIIL,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  H, 
the  Toleration,  Catholic  Emancipation,  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion, Church  Discipline,  Public  Worship  Regulation,  Irish 
CSiurch,  and  Scottish  Patronage  Abolition  Acts. 
LegaL^-Th.^  most  important  of  tfu$  dan  are  perhaps 


the  Statutes  of  Quia  JBmptores  and  De  DonU,  the  Statutes 
of  Uses  and  of  WiUs,  the  Statutes  of  Idmitatioii,  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  and  its  amendments,  the  Fines  and 
Recoveries  Act,  the  Conveyancings  Settled  Land  and 
Settled  Estates,  and  Majrried  Women's  Property  Acta^  and 
the  Acts  for  the  amendment  of  procedure,  e.^.,  the 
Chanceiy  Amendment,  Common  Law  Procedure,  Jadica- 
ture,  and  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

SociaL — Social  legislation  (other  than  mere  sumptuary 
laws)  is  of  comparatively  modem  introduction.  Amons 
earlier  instances  are  the  Statute  of  Labourers  of  f^ward 
IIL  and  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth.  More  modem 
examples  are  the  Factory,  Public  Health,  and  Artisans' 
Dwelling  Act,  and,  perhaps  greatest  of  all,  the  Education 
Acts.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Acts  dealing  with 
patent,  copyright,  summary  jurisdiction,  friendly  and 
building  societies,  trades  unions,  savings  banks,  theatres, 
commons  preservation,  and  agricultuxul  holdings.  Acts 
which  have  trade  for  their  special  object  are  the  Bank 
Charter,  Merchant  Shipping,  Bills  of  Lading,  Bills  -of 
Exchange,  Crossed  Cheques,  Factors,  Stamp,  licenaing^ 
Bankraptcy,  and  Trade  Marks  Acts. 

The  chief  editions  of  the  statutes  are  the  StahOes  of 
the  Realm  printed  by  the  queen's  printers,  Ruffhead's,  and 
the  fine  edition  issued  from  1810  to  1824  in  pursuance  of 
an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  George  HL 
The  safest  authority  is  of  course  the  Revised  Statutes, 
Chitty's  collection  of  statutes  of  practical  utility  is  a  use- 
ful compilation.  Among  the  earlier  works  on  statute  law 
may  be  mentioned  the  readings  on  statutes  by  great 
lawyers,  such  as  the  second  volume  of  Coke's  Institutes^ 
Bacon's  Reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  Barrington's 
Observations  on  the  more  Ancient  Statutes  from  Magna 
Carta  to  the  21  Joe,  L  c.  27  (5th  ed.  1796^  and  the 
Introduction  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Among  the 
later  works  are  the  treatises  of  Dwarris  (2d  ed.  1848}  and 
Sir  P.  K  Maxwell  (2d  ed  1883)  on  the  interpretation 
of  statutes,  and  Sir  H.  Thrlng's  Practical  Legislaium,  or 
the  Composition  and  Language  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 

SeotlatuL-^Thn  statutes  of  tho  Scottish  parliamaiit  befote  the 
Union  differed  from  the  English  statates  in  two  important  respeetB, 
-"they  were  poaaod  by  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  sitting  together 
and  not  in  separate  Houses,  and  from  1367  to  1690  they  were  dis- 
cussed onlv  after  preliminarv  consideration  by  tho  Loids  of 
Articles.  An  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  may  in  certain  esses 
cease  to  be  binding  by  desuetude.  "To  bring  an  Act  of  Psrlia- 
ment  like  those  we  are  dealing  with  **{%.«,,  the  Sabbath  Profimar 
tion  Acts)  "into  what  is  called  in  Scotch  law  the  condition  of 
desuetude,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  offenoe  prohibited  is  not 
only  practised  without  beinff  checked,  but  is  no  longer  considered 
or  dealt  with  in  this  country  as  an  offence  against  law"  (Lord 
Justice  General  Inglis  in  Bute^s  Case,  1  Ooutw's  R^.,  i95\  Acts 
of  the  imperial  parliament  passed  since  the  Union  extend  in  general 
to  Scotland,  unless  that  country  be  excluded  from  their  operation 
by  express  terms  or  necessary  implication. 

/fv^fuf.— Ori^allv  the  lord  deputy  appears  to  have  held 
parliaments  at  his  option,  and  their  Acts  wen  the  onlv  stetotocy 
law  which  applied  to  Irdand,  except  as  far  aa  judicial  deotiioDB 
had  from  motives  of  policy  extended  to  that  countir  the  obliga- 
tion of  English  statutes.  In  1495  the  Act  of  the  Irish  parliament 
known  as  Poyning's  Law  or  the  SUtnte  of  Drogheda  enacted  that 
all  statutes  lately  made  in  England  be  deemed  good  and  effcetosl 
in  Ireland.  This  wss^^nstrued  to  mean  that  all  statutes  made  in 
England  prior  to  the  18  Hen.  YIL  were  valid  in  Ireland,  but  none 
of  later  date  were  to  have  any  operation  unless  Ireland  wen 
specially  named  therein  or  unless  adopted  by  the  Irish  parliamest 
(as  was  done,  for  inatance,  by  Telverton's  Act,  81  and  S2  Geo. 
III.  c  48,  i).  Another  article  of  Poyning's  Law  secured  an 
initiative  of  le^isktion  to  the  English  privy  couneil,  the  Irish 
parliament  having  simply  a  power  of  acoeptanoe  or  rejection  of 
raoposed  legislation.  Th»  power  of  the  parliament  cf  Great 
Britain  to  make  Ipwb  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland  v^  declared 
by  6  Geo.  I.  e.  6.  This  Act  and  the  article  of  Poyning^s  Law 
were  repealed  in  1782,  and  the  shorMived  independence  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  was  recognised  by  S8  Geo.  IIL  o.  S8.  The 
application  of  Aotspaaaed  sinoe  the  Union  Is  the  isiM  asJn  the 
oass  of  Sootlind. 
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OUbniW  midZ>tpmdMelti,^AetM9i  the  imperial  purliunent  do 
not  extend  to  the  laleof  Man,  the  Channel  Islanda,  or  the  coloniee, 
imleaB  their  an  apedally  named  therein.  B^  28  and  29  Yict  c 
69  anj  colonial  law  repagn&nt  to  the  proTisions  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament  extending  to-  uie  colony  is  void  to  the  extent  of  snch 
lepngnancT,  and  no  colonial  lav  is  to  ho  roid  by  repognancy  to 
the  kw  of  England  nnlesa  it  bo  repagnant  to  anch  an  Act  of 
Parliament  For  colonies  without  renresontetiro  legiitlatures  the 
•rown  nsoally  legislates,  subject  to  the  consent  of  parliainent  in 
particular  cases.  For  instance,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  priry  council  in  1878  that  a  cession  of  British 
territory  in  India  to  a  native  state  would  probably  need  the  con- 
currence of  the  imperial  parliament  (Damodhar  Gordhan  v.  Deoram 
Kaiyi,  Law  Sep.,  1  Appeal  Cases,  882). 

UniUd  States,— ^Y  the  constitutions  of  many  States  Kiglish 
statute  law,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  separation  from 
£ngland,  and  as  far  as  it  is  applicable,  has  been  adopted  as  part 
of  die  law  of  the  States.  The  United  States  and  the  State  are  not 
Iwund  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a  State  law  unless  specially  named. 
The  States  legislate  for  themselves  withii\  the  limits  of  their  own 
constitution  and  that  of  the  United  States.  Here  appears  the 
striking  difference  between  the  binding  force  of  a  statute  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  an  Act  iiassed  by  congress  or  a  State  legis- 
lature. In  the  United  Kingdom  parliament  is  supreme;  in  the 
United  States  an  Act  is  only  of  authoritv  if  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution.  The  courta  may  declare  an  Act  void  if  it 
contravene  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State,  so 
that  practically  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
ultimate  legislative  authority.  Examples  of  recent  cases  where 
the  constitutionality  of  an  Act  has  been  contested  will  be  found 
under  Payment  and  Privileqe.  The  restrictions  upon  legisla- 
tion contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  provide 
against  tho  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except  in  case 
of  rebellion  or  mvasion,  the  passing  of  a  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poal 
fado  kw,  the  imposition  of  capitation  or  other  direct  tax,  unless  in 
accor&anee  with  a  previous  article  of  the  constitution,  or  of  a  tax 
or  duty  on  export:!,  the  preference  of  the  porta  of  one  State  over 
those  of  snother,  the  drawiug  of  money  from  the  treasury  except 
by  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  the  grant  of  a  title  of  nobili^. 
The  amended  constitution  contains  further  limitations,  e.g.,  the 
taking  of  private  proportv  for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion, and  the  abridging  of  the  nsht  of  citizens  on  account  of  race, 
colour,  or  previou.4  couilition  of  servitude.    State  legislation  is 

limited  by  $  10:— "No  State  shall make  anything  but 

gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  expostfacfo  kw,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, or  grant  any  title  of  nobility.'^  The  section  ftirther  forbids 
imposition  of  duties  on  importa  or  exporta  or  any  duty  of  tonnage 
without  consent  of  congress.  State  constitutions  often  contain 
further  restrictions ;  among  the  more  usual  are  provisions  against 
kws  with  a  retrcMpective  operation,  or  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  or  dealing  with  more  than  one  subject  to  be  expressed 
in  the  title.  The  time  when  a  statute  is  to  take  effect  after  ito 
nassine  is  often  fixed  hy  State  constitutions.  The  statutes  of  the 
United  States  were  revised  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Congress 
Msed  in  1874  (sees,  i  c  883),  and  the  volume  of  Bevised  Statutes 
(frequently  amended  since)  was  issued  on  February  22,  1875. 
Many  of  the  States  have  ako  issued  revised  editions  of  their 
statutes.  The  rules  of  construction  are  in  general  agreement  with 
thoee  adopted  in  England.     See  Sedgwick,  Statutory  Law, 

ItOerKotional  Law.— The  term  statute  is  used  by  international 
jurista  and  a?ilians  to  denote  the  whole  body  of  the  municipal  law 
of  the  state.  In  this  sense  statutes  are  either  real,  personal,  or 
mixed.  A  real  statute  is  that  part  of  the  kw  which  desk  directly 
with  property,  whether  movable  or  immovable.  A  personal  statute 
has  for  ita  obioct  a  person,  and  deak  with  questions  of  status,  such 
as  marriage,  legitimacy,  or  infancy.  A  mixed  statute  sffecto  both 
property  and  person,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  deals 
with  sets  and  obli«itions.  Personal  statutes  are  of  universal  valid- 
ity ;  real  statutes  have  no  extra-territorial  authority.  The  deter- 
minatiou  of  the  class  under  which  a  particukr  kw  ought  to  fall  u 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  one  in  which  there  k  often  a  conflict  of 
legal  opinion.  On  the  whole  the  division  appears  to  have  creatwl 
more  difficulties  than  it  has  solved,  and  it  is  rejected  by  Savigny 
as  unsatisfactory.  See  Sto^,  Conjliet  of  Lairs,  S§  12-18;  PhflU- 
more,  InUnuUional  Law,  rol.  iv.  ch.  xvL  (j.  wt.) 

STATUTE  MERCHANT  aot  STATUTE  STAPLE 
were  two  old  forms  of  security,  long  obsolete  in  practice, 
though  references  to  them  still  occur  in  some  modern 
statutes.  They  were  originally  permitted  only  among 
traders,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  but  afterwards 
extended  by  23  Hen.  VHI.  c.  6  to  aU  subjects,  whether 
traders  or  not  The  credit<«  under  either  form  of  security 
was  allowed  to  seixe  the  goods  and  hold  tbe  lands  of  a 


defaulting  debtor  nnidl  satisfaction  of  liis  debt  While 
he  held  the  lands  he  was  termed  tenant  by  statute  mer- 
chant or  by  statute  staple.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  his 
goods  and  lands  the  debtor  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned. 

STAUNTON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  county- 
seat  of  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Bidge  Mountains,  on  the  Lewis  Creek  (a  tributary  of 
the  Shenandoah),  136  miles  west-north-west  of  Richmond. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  lunatic  asylum  and  of  the  State 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  has 
besides  an  unusual  number  of  important  educational 
establishmento.  Iron-works,  planing-milk,  and  flour-mills 
represent  the  manufacturing  interest  The  population  was 
5120  in  1870  and  6664  in  1880. 

STAUNTON,  Howard  (1810-1874),  Shakespearean 
scholar  and  writer  on  chess,  was  born  about  1810.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  but  left  the  university 
without  taking  a  degree  and  settled  in  London,  devoting 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  English  drama- 
tists of  the  Elizabethan  age.  In  conjunction  with  this  he 
also  took  a  great  interest  in  the  stage,  and  as  an  amateur 
once  played  Lorenzo  to  the  Shylock  of  Edmund  Kean. 
Between  1857  and  I860  he  edited  in  monthly  parts  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare  published  by  Routledge,  which 
has  been  several  times  reissued,  and  must  be  ranked  as 
superior,  as  regards  both  text  and  notes,  to  any  previously 
published.  His  skill  as  a  Shakespearean  commentator, 
combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  acutencss  and 
caution  which  qualified  him  to  excel  in  chess,  and  dis- 
ciplined to  rare  perfection  by  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
literature  of  the  period,  is  still  more  strikingly  shown  in 
his  papers  in  the  AthensBum  on  '*  Unsuspected  Corruptions 
of  Shakespeare's  Text,"  commenced  in  October  1872. 
These  formed  part  of  the  materials  intended  to  be  made 
use  of  in  an  improved  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works 
which  he  proposed  to  prepare,  but  which  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  was  never  publish^  In  1864  he  published  a 
facsimile  of  the  Shakespeare  folio  of  1623,  and  a  finely 
illustrated  work  entitled  Mancriah  of  Shakspeare.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  Great  Schools  of  England, — an 
Account  of  the  Foundation,  Endowments,  and  Discipline  of 
the  Chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  England,  1865.  An 
account  of  his  career  as  a  chess-player,  and  a  notice  of  his 
chief  publications  on  the  game,  will  be  found  under  the 
heading  Chess  (vol  v.  pp.  601,  603).  He  died  in  London 
22d  June  1874. 

STAY  ANGER,  a  seaport  town  of  Norway,  the  adminis- 
trative centre  of  an  '*amt"  of  the  same  name  (population 
114,164  in  1876),  is  situated  on  the  west  coast,  on  the 
south  side  of  a  beautiful  fjord,  about  127  miles  north-west 
of  Christiansand.  A  railway  to  connect  Stavanger  with 
Christiania  has  been  planned,  but  as  yet  only  the  terminal 
portions  have  been  constructed,  the  Stavanger  portion, 
which  runs  south  to  Ekersund  for  47  miles,  being  opened 
in  1878.  The  town  is  for  the  most  part  a  collection  of 
narrow  and  irregular  streets,  but  signs  of  the  wealth 
acquired  by  its  shipping  trade  and  herring  fishery  appear 
in  the  well-built  stone  houses  erected  since  the  great  fire 
of  1860.  In  1884  314  vesseU  (70,006  tons)  entered  the 
harbour  and  267  (57,479  tons)  cleared.  Though  the 
bishop's  see  was  removed  from  Stavanger  to  Christiansand 
in  1685,  the  old  cathedral  of  St  Swithun's,  founded  by  the 
English  bishop  Reinald  in  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  and 
rebuilt  after  being  burned  down  in  1272,  still  remains,  and, 
next  to  the  cathedral  of  Trondhj-m,  is  the  most  interesting 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Norway.  The  old  episcopal 
palace  of  Kongsgaard  is  now  a  Latin  school  The  com- 
munal hospital  is  an  important  institution.  The  town 
dates  from  the  8th  or  9th  century  and  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  in  the  13th.     In  1801  the  population  of 
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Stavanger  was  only  2500;  by  1856  it  was  12,000,  and 
by  1875  20,3-0. 

STAVROPOL,  a  government  of  Northern  Gaucafiia, 
RoBsia,  having  an  area  of  26,530  square  miK  ^  » 
population  (rapidly  increasing  by  Ruaaian  immigration) 
last  returned  at  637,893.  It  is  bounded  by  Astrakhan 
and  the  province  of  the  Don  Cossacks  on  the  N.,  Kubaii  on 
the  W.,  Terek  on  the  S.,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  K, 
occupying  the  eastern  part  of  the  broad  plains  and  steppes 
which  fringe  the  main  chain  of  Caucasus  (q.v.)  on  the 
north.  In  the  western  part  of  the  government  a  broad 
undulating  swelling,  ranging  from  1500  to  2000  feet 
above  sea-level,  extends  northwards  from  the  central 
mountain  chdn ;  in  the  southern  part  of  this  swelling,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pyatigorsk,  there  is  a  group  of  sixteen 
mountains,  2800  to  4600  feet  in  height— the  Beahtau,— 
which,  as  shown  by  Abich,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
porphyritic  upheaval  wliich  took  place  at  a  point  where 
the  two  predominant  directions  in  Caucasus  (south-west  to 
north-east  and  south-east  to  north-west)  meet.  Northward 
and  eastward  of  the  above  plateau  are  extensive  steppes, 
from  400  to  200  feet  above  the  sea,  having  gentle  slopes 
both  to  the  north  (to  the  depression  of  the  Manytch)  and 
to  the  east  (towards  the  low  and  dry  steppes  of  the  Caspian 
littoral).  The  geological  structure  of  Stavropol  is  most 
interesting.  The  mountains  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Pyatigorsk  consist  of  trachytic  porphyries  and  volcanic 
rocks.  Numberless  hot  mineral  springs  (see  Pyatigorsk) 
occur  in  this  group,  and  earthquakes  are  most  common  in 
the  region.  A  broad  belt  of  Miocene  deposits,  represented 
by  the  "  steppe  limestone  "  with  Mactra  podolicci,  girdles 
the  hilly  tracts,  attaining  a  breadth  of  40  miles  or  rather 
more ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  steppes,  which  gently 
slope  towards  the  ^fanytch  and  the  Caspian,  are  occupied 
by  the  Post-Tertiary  Caspian  formation  (loess). 

Stavropol  is  chiefly  watered  by  the  Kuma  and  its 
tributaries  (Podkumok,  Karamyk,  Buivola,  ic),  its  basin 
being  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  province,  but  the 
evaporation  is  so  great  that  the  Kuma  never  reaches  the 
Caspian  except  in  spring.  The  Manytch  is  less  a  river 
than  a  series  of  lakes  occupying  a  depression  which  formerly 
was  a  connecting  channel  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  This  channel  has  two  slopes,  the  eastern  some- 
times discharging  its  scanty  water-supply  into  the  Kuma, 
while  on  the  western  slope  the  elongated  lakes  which  fill 
up  the  depression  drain  into  the  Don,  reaching  it,  however, 
only  during  spring.  Two  Tegorlyks  (Great  and  Middle), 
the  Kalaus,  and  the  Tchogra  (temporary  tributaries  of  the 
Manytch)  water  the  west  part  of  Stavropol ;  while  the 
Yeya  and  the  Barsukly — a  tributary  of  the  Kuban — rise 
in  the  district  of  PyatigorsL  On  the  whole,  irrigation  is 
scanty,  and  in  the  eastern  steppes  water  is  supplied  only 
by  cisterns.  Besides  the  few  lakes  of  the  Manytch  depres- 
sion, there  are  many  smaller  salt  lakes  around  the  Ca^spian. 
Timber  is  scarce,  even  in  the  hilly  tracts. 

The  climate  is  severe.  Although  Stavropol  and  Pyati- 
gorsk both  have  an  average  yearly  temperature  of  48* 
Fahr.,  frosts  of  -22'  Fahr.  are  not  uncommon,  and  the 
average  winter  temperature  is  only  23*  7  at  Stavropol 
(January,  25*;  July,  71*).  Yellow  and  other  endemic 
fevers,  sometimes  very  severe,  are  common  on  the  low 
banks  of  the  Kuma  and  Manytch. 

The  region  is  traversed  by  both  the  great  highways 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  (the  Vladikavkaz 
and  the  Derbent  routes),  and  accordingly  several  nations 
in  their  migrations  have  left  stragglera  on  the  steppes  of 
Stavropol  Thus  we  now  find  in  these  steppes  Lamaite 
Kalmucks  (about  10,000),  Mohammedan  Turcomans  and 
Nogais  (together  about  60,000),  as  well  as  less  con- 
siderable remains  of  several  other  tribe&     On  the  other 


hand,  immigrants  from  Great  and  Little  Russia,  Poles, 
Qermans,  Esthonians,  Greeks,  and  even  a  few  Scots  (in 
a  colony  dose  to  Pyatigorak)  have  settled  in  the  most 
fertile  and  best  watered  parts  of  Stavropol  in  the  coarse 
of  the  present  century.  The  Russian  population  is  grow- 
ing very  rapidly,  and  already  numbers  upwards  of 
500,000. 

There  are  three  administrative  districts,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  are  Stavropol  (35,470  inhabitants  in  1884),  Pyati- 
gorsk (11,115),  and  Alexandrovskaya  (8710),  and  a  terri- 
tory of  nomad  natives  which  occupies  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  government. 

The  educational  returns  for  1883  show  7  gymnasiums 
and  "  real  schools,"  with  1081  boys  and  491  girls,  and  139 
elementary  schools,  with  only  5310  boys  and  1034  girls. 

AgricultuTp  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  settled  popalation»  and 
ao  Itfge  is  the  harvest  thftt  no  leas  than  16,000  labourers,  attracted 
by  high  wages,  come  annually  from  European  Kuaaia  to  assist  in 
gathering  in  the  crops.  Large  amounts  of  com  are  exported  both 
to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Caucasus  and  to  Rossis  (Rostoff. 
on-the-Don).  Cattle-breeding  is  enj^aged  in  very  largely,  not  onlji 
by  the  Kalmucks,  Turcomans,  and  Nogais,  but  also  by  the  Russians. 
In  1884  Stavropol  had  154,000  hoi'ses,  808,500  cattle,  2,540,000 
sheep,  45,000  goats,  75,000  pigs,  and  7500  camels.  Cattle  and 
horses,  as  also  wool,  hair,  hides,  and  sheepskins,  are  exported  in 
considerable  quantities.  A  remarkable  feature  of  Stavropol  is  the 
rapid  growth  among  the  Russian  peasant  population  of  a  gretit 
variety  of  domestic  trades  both  for  local  supply  and  for  exportation. 
Silk  wares  are  now  woven  in  -the  villages  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
become  an  important  article  of  export  to  Russia.  Many  other  petty 
trades  have  auo  grown  up  of  late,  such  as  various  kinds  of  cotton> 
weaving,  the  manufacture  of  leather  wares,  small  metallic  wanes, 
and  so  on.  Manufactures  proper  (chiefly  distillation)  employed 
some  1000  persons  in  1870,  and  their  produce  was  estimated  at 
about  £140,000  per  annum.  Since  that  time  they  have  slor/ly 
expanded.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  above-mentioned 
articles  of  export,  and  twenty-nine  village  fairs  show  an  aggregate 
annual  return  of  nearly  £800,000. 

History. — The  northern  slopes  of  Caucasus  began  to  be  colonised 
by  Russians  at  a  very  early  pieriod,  and  as  early  as  the  11th  cent- 
ury part  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  Stavropol  was  known 
to  Russian  annalists  aa  the  Tmutarakah  principality,  which  had 
RuBsian  princes.  A  new  attempt  to  colonize  North  Caucasus  was 
made  in  the  1^  century,  under  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  married 
a  Eabardian  princesa  This  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  it  was 
not  till  1711  that  Busaia  began  re^^larly  to  colonize  the  territory 
by  Cossack  settlements.  The  military  colonization  waa  continued 
during  the  whole  of  last  century;  Kizlar  was  founded  in  17S6, 
Stavropol  in  1776  or  1777.  Immense  tracts  were  given  br 
Catherme  II.  to  her  oourtieri,  who  began  to  people  them  wito 
serfs  brought  from  Russia.  The  flow  of  immigrants  npidlT 
increased  as  soon  as  peace  was  firmly  establiahed,  and  it  is  still 
on  the  increase,  especially  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  so 
that  Stavropol  is  rapidly  becoming  a  Russian  province,  wiUi  a 
comjiaratively  limited  number  of  natives  in  the  steppes  of  its 
eastern  part. 

STAVROPOL,  capital  of  the  above  province,  issitosted 
on  a  plateau  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Caucasus,  360  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Tiflis 
and  914  miles  from  Moscow.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Rostoff-on-the-Don.  Although  founded  only  in  1776  for 
military  purpose^},  it  has  rapidly  grown,  and  has  now  a 
population  of  35,500,  while  it  is  one  of  the  best  built 
provincial  towns  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  has  wide 
streets,  and  its  houses  are  mostly  of  stone ;  large  gardens 
surround  the  houses;  and  numerous  farms  and  garden^! 
occupy  the  territory  (nearly  50,000  acres)  belonging  to 
the  town.  It  is  well  provided  with  educational  institn- 
tions,  there  being  four  gymnasia  for  boys  and  girls  sod 
several  primary  schools.  Nearly  all  the  manufactures  of 
the  province  are  concentrated  in  Stavropol.  The  trade  is 
considerable,  large  numbers  of  cattle  (more  than  35,000 
head  annually)  being  sent  to  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg, 
while  tallow  and  more  than  15,000  sheepskins  are  exported 
via  Rostoff  to  Russia.  Corn  is  also  exported  to  the  value  of 
nearly  £300,000,  while  manufactured  wares  are  imported 
to  the  value  of  nearly  £1 50,000.  Armenian,  Oeorgiso,  sod 
Perisian  merchants  carry  on  a  lively  trade  in  local  warea 
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STEAM-ENGINES  AND  OTHER  HEAT-ENGINES 


1.  A  Hxat-Enoinx  is  a  machine  in  wbicb  heat  is  employed 
jt\.  to  do  mechanical  work.   In  all  practical  heat-enginea, 
work  is  done  through  the  expansion  by  heat  of  a  fluid  which 
OT«rcomes  resistance  as  it  eziiands — in  steam-engines  by 
Q  expansion  of  water  and  water-vapour,  in  air-engines  by 
m  expansion  of  hot  air,  in  gas-engines  by  the  expansion  of 
l^rnl  mixture  of  air  and  gas.     One  of  the  most  simple 
f  historically  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  heat-engines  are 
%  In  which  heat,  generated  by  the  combustion  of  an  ex- 
We,  does  work  in  giving  energy  of  motion  to  a  projec- 
Eat  guns  differ  so  widely  from  all  other  types,  both 
*k  purpose  and  in  their  development,  that  it  is  con- 
lit  to  leave  them  out  of  account  in  treating  of  engines 
t  may  serve  as  prime  movers  to  other  mechanism. 

*    L  Eaely  History,  of  the  Stbam-Enoine. 

^Tha  earliest  notices  of  heat-engines  are  found  in  the 
^matim  of  Hero  of  Alexandria  {c,  130  B.a).      Two 
liracces  described  there  deserve  mention.     One  is  the 
^e,  a  steam  reaction-turbine  consisting  of  a  spherical 
^1  pivoted  on  a  central  axis  and  supplied  with  steam 
^agh  one  of  the  pivots.     The  steam  escapes  by  bent 
pes  UAng  tangentially  in  opposite  directions,  at  opposite 
ads  of  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  axis.     The  globe 
revolvai  by  reaction  from  the  escaping  steam,  just  as  a 
Barker's    mill  is  driven  by  escaping    water.      Another 
apparatus  described  by  Hero  (fig.  1)^  is  interesting  as  the 
pro  to  typo  of  a  class  of 
engines  which  long  after- 
wards became  practically 
important      A   hollow 
altar  containing  air  is 
heated  by  a  fire  kindled 
on  it ;  the  air  in  expand- 
ing drives  some  of  the 
water    contained   in  a 
spherical  vessel  beneath 
the  altar  into  a  bucket, 
which     descends     and 
opens  the  temple  doors 
above  by  pulling  round 
a  pair  of  vertical  posts 
to  which  the  doors  are 
fixed.    When  the  fire  IS        »»«.  i.-H«po't  App«.ti».  wo  ..a 

extinguished  the  air  cools,  the  water  leaves  the  bucket,  and 
the  doors  close.  In  another  device  a  jet  of  water  driven 
out  by  expanding  air  is  turned  to  account  as  a  fountain. 

3.  From  the  time  of  Hero  to  the  17th  century  there  is 
no  progress  to  record,  though  here  and  there  we  find 
evidence  that  appliances  like  those  described  by  Hero  were 
used  for  trivial  purposes,  such  as  organ-blowing  and  the 
turning  of  spits.  The  next  distinct  step  was  the  publica- 
tion in  1601  of  a  treatise  on  pneumatics  by  Qiovanni  Bat- 
tista  della  Porta,  in  which  he  shows  an  apparatus  similar 
to  Hero's  fountain,  but  with  steam  instead  of  air  as  the 
displacing  fluid.  Steam  generated  in  a  separate  vessel 
passes  into  a  closed  chamber  containing  water,  from  which 
a  pipe  (open  under  the  water)  leads  out  He  also  points 
out  that  Uie  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cloeed  chamber 
may  be  used  to  produce  a  vacuum  and  suck  up  water  from 
a  lower  level.  In  fact,  his  suggestions  anticipate  very  fully 
the  engine  which  a  century  later  became  in  the  ha[nds  of 
Savery  the  earliest  commercially  successful  steam-engine. 


^  FMa  QiSfQwood'f  tnosUtion  of  Hsro's  FntumaUea, 


In  1615  Solomon  de  Cans  gives  a  plan  of  forcing  up  water 
by  a  steam  fountain  which  differs  from  Della  Porta's  only 
in  having  one  vessel  serve  both  as  boiler  and  as  displace- 
ment<hamber,  the  hot  water  being  itself  raised. 

4.  Another  line  of  invention  was  taken  by  Qiovanni 
Branca  (1629),  who  designed  an  engine  shaped  like  a 
water-wheel,  to  be  driven  by  the  impact  of  a  jet  of  steam 
on  its  vanes,  and,  in  its  turn,  to  drive  other  mechanism 
for  various  useful  purposes.  But  Branca's  suggestion  was 
unproductive,  and  we  find  the  course  of  invention  revert 
to  the  line  followed  by  Della  Porta  and  De  Cans. 

5.  The  next  contributor  is  one  whose  place  is  not  easily 
assigned.  To  Edward  Somerset,  second  marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, appears  to  be  due  the  credit  of  making  the  first 
useful  steam-engine.  Its  object  was  to  raise  water,  and  it 
worked  probably  like  Della  Porta's  model,  but  with  a  pair 
of  displacement-chambers,  from  each  of  which  alternately 
water  was  forced  by  steam  from,  an  independent  boiler,  or 
perhaps  by  applying  heat  to  the  chamber  itself,  while  the 
other  vessel  was  allowed  to  refill  Lord  Worcester's  de- 
scription of  the  engine  in  his  Century  of  InvtrUiont  (1663) 
is  obscure,  and  no  drawings  are  extant  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  say  whether  there  were  any  distinctly  novel 
features  except  the  double  action ;  in  particular  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  suction  of  a  vacuum  was  used  to  raise 
water  as  well  as  the  direct  pressure  of  steam.  An  engine 
of  about  two  horse-power  was  in  use  at  Yauxhall  in  1656, 
and  the  walls  of  Baglan  Castle  contain  traces  of  another, 
but  neither  Worcester's  efforts  nor  those  of  his  widow  were 
successful  in  securing  the  commercial  success  of  his  engine. 

6.  This  success  was  reserved  for  Thomas  Savery,  who 
in  1698  obtained  a  patent  for  a  water-raising  engine, 
shown  in  fig.  2.  Steam  is  admitted  to  one  of  the  oval 
vesseU  A,  displacing  water,  which  it  drives  i 
up  through  the  check -valve  B.  WLen  the  | 
vessel  A  is  emptied 
of  water,  the  supply 
of  steam  is  stopped, 
and  the  steam  al- 
ready there  is  con- 
densed by  allowing 
a  jet  of  cold  water 
from  a  cistern  above 
to  stream  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the 
vessel  This  pro- 
duces a  vacuum  and 
causes  water  to  be 
sucked  up  through 
the  pipe  C  and  the 
valve  D.  Mean- 
while, steam  has 
been  diBplacing 
water  from  the  other 
vessel,  and  is  ready 
to  be  condensed 
there.  The  valves  B  and  D  open  only  upwards.  The 
supplementary  boiler  and  furnace  £  are  for  feeding  water 
to  the  main  boiler ;  £  is  filled  while  cold  and  a  fire  ift 
lighted  under  it;  it  then  acts  like  the  vessel  of  De  Cans 
in  forcing  a  supply  of  feed- water  into  the  main  boiler  F. 
The  gauge-cocks  G,  Q  are  an  interesting  feature  of  detail 
Another  form  of  Saverjr's  engine  had  only  one  displacement* 
chamber  and  worked  intermittently.  In  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial means  to  coudense  the  steam,  and  in  the  application 

xxn.  —  6o 
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6t  the  Tacaum  bo  formed  to  raise  water  by  saction  from,  a 
level  lower  than  that  of  the  engine,  Saveiy's  engine  was 
probably  an  improvement  on  Worcester's;  in  any. case  it 
found  what  Worcester's  engine  had  failed  to  find, — consider- 
able employment  in  pumping  mines  and  in  raising  water 
to  supply  houses  and  towns,  and  even  to  drive  water- 
wheels.  A  serious  difficulty  which  prevented  its  general 
use  in  mines  was  the  fact  that  the  height  through  which 
it  would  lift  water  was  limited  by  the  pressure  the  boiler 
and  vessels  could  bear.  Pressures  as  high  as  8  or  10 
atmospheres  were  employed — and  that,  too,  without  a 
safety -vklve — but  Savery  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  deal 
with  high-pressure  steam ;  he  complains  that  it  melted  his 
common  solder,  and  forced  him,  as  Desaguliers  tells  us, 
"to  be  at  the  pains  and  charge  to  have  all  his  joints 
soldered  with  spelter."  Apart  from  this  drawback  the 
waste  of  fuel  was  enormous,  from  the  condensation  of 
steam  which  took  place  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  water  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  displacement-chamber  at  ea<^h  stroke ;  the 
consumption  of  coal,  was,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done, 
some  twenty  times  greater  than  in  a  good  modem  steam- 
engina  In  a  tract  called  The  Miner's  Friend^  Savery 
alludes  thus  to  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
water- vessel :  "  On  the  outside  of  the  vessel  you  may  see 
how  the  water  goes  out  as  well  as  if  the  vessel  were  trans- 
parent, for  so  far  as  the  steam  continues  within  the  vessel 
so  far  is  the  vessel  dry  without,  and  so  very  hot  as  scarce 
to  endure  the  least  touch  of  the  hand.  But  as  far  as  the 
water  is,  the  said  vessel  will  be  cold  and  wet  where  any 
water  has  fallen  on  it ;  which  cold  and  moisture  vanishes 
as  fast  as  the  steam  in  its  descent  takes  place  of  the  water." 
iBefore  Savory's  engine  was  entirely  displaced  by  its  suo- 
cessor,  Newcomen's,  it  was  improved  by  Desaguliers,  who 
applied  to  it  the  safety  valve  (invented  by  Papin),  and 
substituted  condensation  by  a  jet  of  cold  water  withjii  the 
vessel  for  the  surface  condensation  used  by  Savery. 

7.  So  early  as  1678  the  use  of  a  piston  and  cylinder  (long 
before  known  as  applied  to  pumps)  in  a  heat-engine  had  been 
suggested  by  Jean  HeautefeuiUe,  who  proposed  to  use  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  either  to  raise  a  piston  or  to  force 
up  water,  or  to  produccL  by  the  subsequent  cooling  of  the 
gases,  a  partial  vacuum  into  which  water  might  be  sucked 
up.  Two  years  later  Huygens  described  an  engine  in  which 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  a  cylinder  expelled  part  of  the 
gaseous  contents,  after  which  the  cooling  of  the  remainder 
caused  a  piston  to  descend  under  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
the  piston  in  descending  did  work  by  raising  a  weight. 

8.  In  1690  J)eni8  Papin,  who  ten  years  before  bad 
invented  the  safety-valve  as  an  adjunct  to  his  '*  digester," 
suggested  that  the  condensation  of  steam  should  be  em- 
ployed to  make  a  vacuum  under  a  piston  previously  raised 
by  the  expansion  of  the  steam.  Papin's  was  the  earliest 
cylinder  and  piston  steam-engine,  and  his  plan  of  using 

Btcam  was  that  which  afterwards 
k>ok  practical  dmpe  in  the  atmo- 
spheric engine  of  Hewcomen.    But 
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his  scheme  was  made  unworkable  by  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
posed to  use  but  one  vessel  as  both  boiler  and  cylinder. 


A  small  quantity  of  water  was  placed  ^at  the  bottom  of  a 
cylinder  and  heat  was  applied.  YThen  the  piston  had  risen 
the  fire  was  removed,  Uie  steam  was  allowed  to  cool,  and 
the  piston  did  work  in  its  down-stroke  under  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  After  hearing  of  Savory's  engine  in  1705 
Papin  turned  his  attention  to  improving  it,  and  devised  a 
modified  form,  shown  in  fig.  S,  in  which  the  displacement- 
chamber  A  was  a  cylinder,  with  a  floating  diaphragm  or 
piston  on  the  top  of  the  water  to  keep  the  water  and  steam 
from  direct  contact  with  one  another.  The  water  was  de- 
livered into  a  closed  air-vessel  B,  from  which  it  issued  in 
a  continuous  stream  against  the  vanes  of  a  water-wheeL 
After  the  steam  had  done  its  work  in  the  displacement- 
chamber  it  was  allowed  to  escape  by  the  stop-cock  C  instead 
of  being  condensed.  Papin's  engine  was  in  fact  a  non-con- 
densing single-acting  steam-pump,  with  steam-cylinder  and 
pump-cylinder  in  one.  A  curious  feature  of  it  was  the  heater 
D,  a  hot  mass  of  metal  placed  in  the  diaphragm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  steam  dry.  Among  the  many  inventions 
of  Papin  was  a  boiler  with  an  internal  fire-box, — the  earliest 
example  of  a  construction  that  is  now  almost  universal^ 

9.  While  Papin  was  thus  going  back  from  his  first 
notion  of  a  piston-engine  to  Savery^s  cruder  type,  a  new 
inventor  had  appeared   who   made  the  piston-engine  a 
practical  success  by  separating  the  boiler  from  the  cylinder 
and  by  using  (as  Savery  had  done)  artificial  means  to  eon- 
dense  the  steam.     This  was  Newcomen,  who  in  1705,  with 
his  assistant   Cawley,   gave  the  steam-engine  the  form 
shown  in  fig.  4.     Steam  admitted  from  Uie  boiler  to  the 
cylinder  allowed  the  piston  to  be 
raised  by  a  heavy  counterpoise 
on  the  other  side  of  the  t>eat£i. 
Then    the     steam- 
valve  was  shut  and 
a  jet  of  cold  water 
entered  the  cylinder 
and  condensed  the 
steam.    The  piston 
was  -  consequently 
forced  down  by  the 
pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere   and  did 
work  on  the  pump. 
The  next  entry  of 
steam  expelled  the 
condensed       water 
from    the    cylinder 
through  an  escape 
valve.     The  piston  was  kept  tight  by  a  layer  of  water  on 
its  upper  surface.     Condensation  was  at  first  effected  by 
cooling  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  but  the  accidental  lealc 
age  of  the  packing  water  past  the  piston  showed  the  advan- 
tage of  condensing  by  a  jet  of  injection  water,  and  this  plan 
took  the  place  of  surface  condensation.     The  engine  mied 
steam  whose  pressure  was  little  if  at  all  greater  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere ;  sometimes  indeed  it  was  worked  with 
the  manhole  lid  off  the  boiler. 

10.  About  1711  Newcomen's  engine  began  to  be  intro- 
duced for  pumping  mines;  and  in  1713  a  boy  named 
Humphrey  Potter,  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  shut  the 
valves  of  an  engine  he  attended,  made  the  engine  self- 
acttng  by  causing  the  beam  itself  to  open  and  dose  the 
valves  by  suitable  cords  and  catches.  Potter's  rude  device 
was  simplified  in  1718  by  Henry  Beighton,  who  sospended 
from  the  beam  a  rod  called  the  plug-tree,  which  worked 
the  valves  by  means  of  tappets.  By  1725  the  engine  was 
in  common  use  in  collieries,  and  it  held  its  plaoe  without 
material  change  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  centnry  in 

^  For  an  ftocoont  of  Papin'a  inventlODa^  tee  hit  X0  €md  LeU«rt,  tj 
Dr  £.  Qedand,  Berlin,  1881. 


Fia.  4.— Newoomen's  Atmotpherio  Eailat,  Ktf. 
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tr    the  <^IoM  of  its  etreer  the  atmospheric  engine 

\     improved  in  its  mechanical  details  by  Smeaton, 

'  Kxiauj  large  engines  of  this  type  about  the  year 

t     after  the  great  step  which  was  to  make  New- 
^4Qe  obsolete  had  been  taken  by  James  Watt 
i^Md  with  Sayery's  engine,  Newcomen's  had  (as  a 
>ck£tae)  the  great  advantage  that  the  intensity  of 
a.    the  ptimps  was  not  in  any  way  limited  by  the 
o€     the  ateam.     It  shared  with  Savory's,  in  a 
degree,  the  defect  already  pointed  out,  that 
a  ted  by  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of 
A   into  which  it  was  led.     Thoagh  obviously  cap- 
more  extended  usee,  it  was  in  fact  almost  exdu- 
mp\oyod  to  raise  water, — ^in  some  instances  for  the 
i  of  taming  water-wheels  to  drive  other  machinery. 
Wtempomry   writers  complain  of  its   ''vast  oon- 
I  of  fuel/'  which  appears  to  have  been  scarcely 
Mau  that  of  the  engine  of  Savery. 
in   1763   James  Watt,   an  instrument  maker  in 
ir,  while  engaged  by  the  university  in  repairing  a 
^  Kewcomea's  engine,  was  stifuck  with  the  waste 
m  to  which  the  alternate  chilling  and  heating  of 
ioder  gav«  rise.     He  saw  that  the  remedy,  in  lus 
ids,  woiUd  lie  in  keeping  the  cylinder  as  hot  as 
m  that  entered  it     WiUi  this  view  he  added  to 
ie  a  new  organ — an  empty  vessel  separate  from 
ider,  Id  to  which  the  steam  should  be  allowed  to 
wm  the  cylinder,  to  be  condensed  there  by  the 
ion  of  cold  water  either  outside  or  as  a  jet    To 
^  the  vac u am  in  his  condenser  he  added  a  pump 
^he  air-pumpi  whose  function  was  to  pump  from  it 
indeaaed  steam  and  water  of  condensation,  as  well  as 
I  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  by  leakage  or  by 
^  brought  Iq  with  the  steam  or  with  the  ii^'ection  water. 
a  as  tbo  cylioder  was  no  longer  used  as  a  condenser 
jna  able  to  keep  it  hot  by  clothing  it  with  non-con- 
^ng  bodies,  iied  in  particular  by  the  use  of  a  tieam- 
jekftf  or  layer  of  hot  steam  between  the  cylinder  and  an 
external  caning.     Farther,  and  still  with  the  same  object, 
lie  covered  in  the  lop  of  the  cylinder,  taking  the  piston-rod 
out  through  a  stei^m-tight  stuffing-box,  and  allowed  steam 
instead  of  air  to  press  upon  the  pirton's  upper  surface. 
The  idea  of  Dsing  a  separate  condenser  had  no  sooner 
occurred  to  Watt  than  he  put  it  to  the  test  by  constructing 
the  apparatus  shown  ip  fig.  5.    There  A  is  tiie  cylinder,  B 
'a  surface  condenser,  and  C  the 
air-pump.  The  cylinder  was  filled 
with  steam  above  the  piston,  and 
ft  Tftcuum  was  formed  in  the  sur- 
face condenser  B.     On  opening 
the  stop-cock  D  the  steam  rushed 
over  from  the  cylinder  and  was 
condensed,  while  the  piston  rose 
and  lifted  a  weight    After  seve- 
ral trials  Watt  patented  his  im- 
proTements  in  1769;   they  are 
described  in  his  specification  in 
the  following  words,  which,  apart  from  their  immense 
historical  interest,  deserve  careful  study  as  a  statement  of 
principles  which  to  this  day  guide  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  steam-engine : — 

**  My  method  of  leMening  the  ooniumption  of  steam,  and  conse- 
quently fael,  in  fire-engines,  consists  of  tne  f oUowing  principles : — 


**Steondlff,  In  engines  that  are  to  he  worked  wholly  or  partiallj 
hy  condensation  of  steam,  the  steam  is  to  be  condensed  in  vessels 
distinct  from  the  steam-vess^  or  cylinders,  although  oocasionally 
commanicating[  with  them;  these  vessels  I  call  condensers;  and, 
whikt  the  engines  are  working,  these  condensers  oncht  at  lesst  to 
be  kept  ss  cold  ss  the  air  in  the  neiffhboorhood  of  the  engines,  by 
apnlication  of  water  or  other  cold  booies. 


Thirdly^  Whatever  air  or  other  elastic  vaponr  is  not  eondensed 

I     '    ■  •  

engine,  ' 


old 


''FirwL  That  vessel  in  which  the  powers  of  steam  are*  to  be 
employed  to  work  the  engine,  which  is  called  the  cylinder  in 
common  fire-engines,  and  which  I  call  the  steam-vessel,  moat, 
dnring  the  whole  time  the  engine  is  at  work,  bo  kept  as  hot  as  the 
steam  that  enters  it;  first  by  endosing  it  in  a  ease  of  wood,  or  any 
other  materials  that  transmit  heat  slowly ;  secondly,  by  surround- 
ing it  with  steam  or  other  heated  bodies;  and,  thirty,  by  sufiering 
neither  water  nor  any  other  substance  colder  than  the  steam  to 
enter  or  toach  it  during  that  time^  ' 


by  the  cold  of  the  condenser,  and  may  impede  the  working  of 
the  engine,  is  to.  be  drawn  out  of  the  steam-veesels  or  condensers 
by  means  of  pumps,  wrought  by  the  engines  themselves,  or 
otherwise. 

**Fourthlif,  I  intend  in  many  cases  to  employ  the  expansive  force 
of  steam  to  press  on  the  pistons,  or  whatever  may  be  used  instead 
of  them,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  now  employed  in  common  fire-engines.  In  cases  where 
cold  water  cannot  be  had  in  plenty,  the  engines  may  be  wrought 

rm  force  of  steam  only,  by  discharging  the  steam  into  the  air 
it  has  done  its  office.  .  .  . 
*^ Sixthly,  1  intend  in  some  cases  to  apply  a  degree  of  cold  not 
capable  of  reducing  the  steam  to  water,  but  of  contractinff  it  con- 
siderably, so  that  the  engines  shall  be  worked  by  the  idtemate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  st«un. 

Lastly,  Instead  of  using  water  to  render  the  pistons  and  other 
parts  of  the  engine  air  and  steam  tight,  I  employ  oils,  wax,  resin- 
ous bodies,  fat  of  animals,  quicksilver  and  other  metals  in  their 
fluid  state.'' 

The  fifth  claim  was  for  a  rotary  engine,  and  need  not 
be  quoted  here. 

The  "  common  fire-engine "  alluded  to  was  the  steam- 
engine,  or,  as  it  was  more  generally  called,  the  "atmo- 
spheric" engine  of  Newcomen.  Enormously  important 
as  Watt's  first  patent  was,  it  resulted  for  a  time  in  the 
production  of  nothing  more  than  a  greatly  improved 
engine  of  the  Newcomen  type,  much  less  wasteful  of 
fuel,  able  to  make  faster  strokes,  but  still  only  suitable 
for  pumping,  still  single-acting,  with  steam  admitted 
during  the  whole  stroke,  the  piston,  as  before,  pulling 
the  beam  by  a  chain  working  on  a  circular  arc  The 
condenser  was  generally  worked  by  injection,  but  Watt 
has  left  a  model  of  a  surface  condenser  made  up  of  small 
tubes,  in  every  essential  respect  like  the  condensers  now 
used  in  marine  engines. 

12.  Fig.  6  is  an  example  of  the  Watt  pumping-engine 
of  this  period.  It  should  be  noticed  that,  although  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  is 
closed  and  steam 
cess  to  the  upper 
the  piston,  Uilb 
only  to  keep  the 
and  piston 
warm.  The 
engine  is  still 
single- actiuff; 
the  steam  m 
the  upper  side 
merely  plays 
the  part  which 
was  played 
in  Newcom- 
en's  engine 
by  the  atmo- 
sphere; and  it 
is  the  lower 
end  of  the 
cylinder  alone 
that  Ib  ever 
put  in  commu- 
nication with 
the  condenser. 
There  are  three 
valves,  —  the 

"  steam  **  valve  a,  the  "  equilibrium  **  valve  6,  and  the  **  ex- 
haust **  valve  e.  At  the  beginning  of  the  down-stroke  c  is 
opened  to  produce  a  vacuum  below  the  piston  and  a  is 
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opened  to  admit  steam  a1>ove  it  At  the  end  of  tbe  down- 
stroke  a  and  e  are  shut  and  h  is  opened.  This  puts  the 
two  sides  in  equilibrium,  and  alTows  the  piston  to  be  pulled 
up  bj  the  pump-rod  P,  which  is  heavy  enough  to  serve  as 
a  counterpoisa  C  is  the  condenser,  and  A  the  air-pump, 
which  discharges  into  the  hot  well  H,  whence  the  supply 
of  the  feed-pump  F  is  drawn. 

13.  In  a  second  patent  (1781)  Watt  describes  the  "sun- 
and-planet"  wheels  and  other  methods  of  making  the 
engine  give  continuous  revolving  motion  to  a  shaft  pro- 
vided with  a  fly-wheel.  He  had  invented  the  crank  and 
connecting-rod  for  this  purpose,  but  it  had  meanwhile' 
been  patented  by  one  Pickard,  and  Watt,  rather  than  make 
terms  with  Pickard,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  plagiarist  of 
his  own  ideas,  made  use  of  his  sun-and-planet  motion 
until  the  patent  on  the  crank  e^^pired.  The  reciprocating 
motion  of  earlier  forms  had  served  only  for  pumping; 
by  this  invention  Watt  opened  up  for  the  steam-engine  a 
thousand  other  channels  of  usefulness.  The  engine  was 
still  single-acting ;  the  connecting  rod  was  attached  to  the 
far  end  of  the  beam,  and  that  carried  a  counterpoise 
which  served  to  raise  the  piston  when  steam  was  admitted 
below  it. 

14.  In  1782  Watt  patented  two  further  improvemente 
of  the  first  importance,  both  of  which  he  had  invented 
some  years  before.  One  was  the  use  of  double  action, 
that  is  to  say,  the  application  of  steam  and  vacuum  to 
each  side  of  the  piston  alternately.  The  other  (invented 
as  early  as  1769)  was  the  use  of  steam  expansively,  in 
other  words  the  plan  (now  used  in  all  engines  that  aim  at 
economy  of  fuel)  of  stopping  the  admission  of  steam  when 
the  piston  had  made  only  a  part  of  its  stroke,  and  allow- 
ing the  rest  of  th6  stroke  to  be  performed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  steam  already  in  the  cylinder;  To  let  the 
piston  push  as  well  as  pull  the  end  of  the  beam  Watt 
devised  his  so-called  pandlel  motion,  an  arrangement  of 
links  connecting  the  piston- 
rod  head  with  the  beam 
such  a  way  as  to  guide 
the  rod  to  move  in  a 
very  nearly  straight 
line.  He  further  added 
the  throttle-valve,  for 
regulating  the  rate  of 
admission  of  steam,  and 
the  centrifugal  gover- 
nor, a  double  conical 
pendulum,  which  con- 
trolled the  speed  by 
acting  on  the  throttle- 
valve.  The  stage  of  de- 
velopment reached 
at  this  time  is  illus- 
trated by  the  en- 
gine of  fig.  7  (from 
Stuart's  History  of 
the  Steam-Engine^ 
which  shows  the 
parallel  motion  ;929, 

the  governor  y,  the         '*••  ^-'^•»**«  I>w»We-Acttag  Engine,  1782. 

throttle-valve  ^  and  a  pair  of  steam  and  exhaust  valves  at 
each  end  of  the  cylinder.  Among  other  inventions  of 
Watt  were  the  "  indicator,"  by  which  diagrams  showing 
the  relation  of  the  steam-pressure  in  the  cylinder  to  the 
movement  of  the  piston  are  automatically  drawn ;  a  steam 
tilt-hammer;  and  also  a  steam  locomotive  for  ordinary 
roads, — but  this  invention  was  not  prosecuted. 

In  partnership  with  Matthew  Boulton,  Watt  carried  on 
in  Birmingham  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  his  engines 
with  the  utmost  success,  and  }ield  the  field  against  all 


rivals  in  spite  of  severe  assaults  on  the  validity  of  his 
patents.  Notwithstanding  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  steam  expansively  he 
continued  to  employ  only  low  pressures — seldom  more 
than  7  lb  per  square  inch  over  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
His  boilers  were  fed,  as  Newcomen's  had  been,  through  an 
open  pipe  which  rose  high  enough  to  let  the  column  of 
water  in  it  balance  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  He  intro- 
duced the  term  ''horse-power''  as  a  mode  of  rating 
engines,  defining  one  horse-power  as  the  rate  at  which 
work  is  done  when  33,000  lb  are  raised  one  foot  in  one 
minute.  This  estimate  was  based  on  trials  oi  the  work 
done  by  horses ;  it  is  excessive  as  a  statement  of  what  an 
average  horse  can  do,  but  Watt  purposely  made  it  so  in 
order  that  his  customers  might  have  no  reason  to  complain 
on  this  score. 

15.  In  the  fourth  claim  in  Watt's  first  patent,  the 
second  sentence  describes  a  non-condensing  engine,  which 
would  have  required  steam  of  a  higher  pressure.  This, 
however,  was  a  line  of  invention  which  Watt  did  not 
follow  up,  perhaps  because  so  early  as  1725  a  non-con- 
densing engine  had  been  described  by  Leupold  in  hia 
Theatrum  Machinarum,  Leupold's  proposed  engine  is 
shown  in  fig.  8,  which  makes  ite  action  sufficiently  dear. 
Watt's  aversion  to  high-pressure  steam  was 
strong,  and  ite  influence  on 
steam-engine  practice  long  sur- 
vived the  expiry  of  his  patents. 
So  much  indeed  was  this  the 
case  that  the  terms  "high- 
pressure"  and  "non-condens- 
ing" were  for  many  years 
sjmonymous,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "low- 
pressure"  or  condensing 
engines  of  Watt  This 
nomenclature  no  longer 
holds;  in  modem  practice 
many  condensing  engines 
use  as  high  pressures  as 
non-condensing  engines, 
and  by  doing  so  are  able 

to  take   advantage   of  ^^  g^.i,^,^^.,  ^^^j^n^j^j^  a,gta«, 
Watt  s  great  mvention  iw*. 

of  expansive  working  to  a  degree  which  was  iknpossible  in 
his  own  practice. 

16.  The  introduction  of  the  non-condensing  and,  at 
that  time,  relatively  high-pressure  engine,  was  effected  in 
England  by  Trevithick  and  in  America  by  Oliver  Evans 
about  1800.  Both  Evans  and  Trevithick  applied  their 
engines  to  propel  carriages  on  roads,  and  bo^  used  for 
boiler  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  a  cylindrical  flue  inside— 
the  •  construction  now  known  as  the  Cornish  boiler.  In 
partnership  with  Bull,  Trevithick  had  previously  made 
direct-acting  pumping-engines,  with  an  inverted  cylinder 
set  over  and  in  line  with  the  pump-rod,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  beam  that  had  been  a  feature  in  all  earlier  forma 
But  in  these  "  Bull "  engines,  as  they  were  called,  a  con- 
denser was  used,  or,  rather,  the  steam  was  condensed  by  a 
jet  of  cold  water  in  the  exhaust-pipe,  and  Boulton  and 
Watt  successfully  opposed  them  as  infringing  Watt's 
patents.  To  Trevithick  belongs  the  distinguished  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  use  a  steam-carriage  on  a  railway;  io 
1804  he  built  a  locomotive  in  the  modem  sense,  to  run  on 
what  had  formerly  been  a  horse-tramway  in  Wales,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  exhaust  steam  was  discharged  into 
the  funnel  to  force  the  furnace  draught,  a  device  which,  25 
years  later,  in  the  hands  of  George  Stephenson,  went  far 
to  make  the  locomotive  what  it  is  to^y.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  added  that  as  early  as  170^  »  ^^^^' 
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carriage  for  roods  hsA  been  bnilt  by  Cugnot  in  France, 
who  used  a  pair  of  single-acting  higb-pressore  cylinders  to 
tnm  a  driving  azle  step  by  step  by  means  of  pawls  and 
ratchet-wheels.  To  the  initiative  of  Evans  may  be 
ascribed  the  early  general  use  of  high-pressure  steam  in 
the  United  States^  a  feature  which  for  many  years  distin- 
guished American  from  English  practica 

17.  Amongst  the  contemporaries  of  Watt  one  name 
deserves  special  mention.  In  1781  Jonathan  Homblower 
constructed  and  patented  what  would  now  be  called  a 
compound  engine,  with  two  cylinders  of  different  sizes. 
Steam  was  first  admitted  into  the  smaller  cylinder,  and 
then  passed  over  into  the  larger,  doing  work  against  a 
piston  in  each.  In  HomblowePs  engine  the  two  cylinders 
were  placed  side  by  side,  and  both  pistons  worked  on  the 
same  end  of  a  beam  overhead.  This  was  an  instance  of 
the  use  of  steam  expansively,  and  as  such  was  earlier  than 
the  patent,  though  not  earlier  than  the  invention,  of  ex- 
pansive working  by  Watt  Homblower  was  crushed  by  the 
Birmingham  firm  for  infringing  their  patent  in  the  use  of  a 
separate  condenser  and  air-pump.  The  compound  engine 
was  revived  in  1804  by  Woolf,  with  whose  name  it  is 
often  associated.  Using  steam  of  fairly  high  pressure,  and 
cutting  off  the  supply  before  the  end  of  the  stroke  in  the 
small  cylinder,  Woolf  expanded  the  steam  to  several  times 
its  original  volume.  Mechanically  the  doublcM^linder 
compound  engine  has  this  advantage  over  an  engine  in 
which  the  same  amount  of  expansion  is  performeid  in  a 
single  cylinder,  that  the  sum  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
two  pistons  in  the  compound  engine  varies  less  throughout 
the  action  than  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston  of  the 
single-cylinder  engine  This  advantage  may  have  been 
clear  to  Homblower  and  Woolf,  and  to  other  early  useis 
of  compound  expansion.  But  another  and  probably  a 
more  important  merit  of  the  system  lies  in  a  fact  of  which 
neither  they  nor  for  many  years  their  followers  in  the 
use  of  compound  engines  were  aware — the  fact  that  by 
dividing  the  whole  range  of  expansion  into  two  parts  the 
cylinders  in  which  these  are  separately  performed  are 
subject  to  a  reduced  range  of  fluctuation  in  their  tempera- 
ture. This,  as  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out,  limits  to 
a  great  extent  a  source  of  waste  which  is  present  in  all 
steam-engines,  the  waste  which  results  from  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  metal  by  its  alternate  contact  with  hot 
and  cooler  steam.  The  system  of  compound  expansion  is 
now  used  in  nearly  all  large  engines  that  pretend  to 
economy.  Its  introduction  forms  the  only  great  improve- 
ment which  the  steam-engine  has  undergone  since  the 
time  of  Watt ;  and  we  are  able  to  recognize  it  as  a  very 
important  step  in  the  direction  set  forth  in  his  "first 
principle,''  that  the  cylinder  should  be  kept  as  hot  as  the 
steam  that  enters  it 

18.  Woolf  introduced  the  compound  engine  somewhat 
"widely  about  1814,  as  a  pumping  engine  in  the  mines  of 
Cornwall.  But  here  it  met  a  strong  competitor  in  the 
high-pressure  single-cylinder  engine  of  Trevithick,  which 
had  the  advantage  of  greater  simplicity  in  constmction. 
Woolf  s  engine  fell  into  comparative  disuse,  and  the  single- 
cylinder  type  took  a  form  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Cornish  pumping  engine,  was  for  many  years  famous  for 
its  great  economy  of  fuel  In  this  engine  the  cylinder 
"was  set  under  one  end  of  a  beam,  from  the  other  end  of 
which  hung  a  heavy  rod  which  operated  a  pump  at  the 
foot  of  the  shaft    Steam  was  admitted  above  the  piston 

.  for  a  short  portion  of  the  stroke,  thereby  raising  the  pump- 
rod,  and  was  allowed  to  expand  for  the  remainder.  Then 
an  equilibrium  valve,  connecting  the  space  above  and  below 
the  piston,  as  in  fig.  6,  was  opened,  and  the  piimp-rod 
descended,  doing  work  in  the  pump  and  raising  the 
engine  piffton.    The  large  mass  which  had  to  be  started 


and  stopped  at  each  stroke  served  by  its  inertia  to  counter- 
balance the  unequal  pressure  of  the  steam,  for  the  ascend- 
ing rods  stored  up  energy  of  motion  in  the  early  part  of 
tiie  stroke,  when  the  steam  pressure  was  greatest^  and 
gave  out  energy  in  the  later  part,  when  expansion  had 
-greatly  lowered  the  pressure.  .  The  frequency  of  the  stroke 
was  controlled  by  a  device  called  a  cataract^  consisting 
of  a  small  plunger  pump,  in  which  the  plunger,  raiaed  at 
each  stroke  by  the  engine,  was  allowed  to  descend  more 
or  less  slowly  by  the  escape  of  fluid  below  it  through  an 
acyustabie  orifice,  and  in  its  descent  liberated  catches 
which  held  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves  from  opening. 
A  similar  device  controlled  the  equilibrium  valve,  and. 
could  be  set  to  give  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  piston's 
down-stroke,  so  that  the  pump  cylinder  might  have  time 
to  become  completely  filled.  The  Comish  engine  is  intei^ 
esting  as  the  earliest  form  which  achieved  an  efficiency 
comparable  with  that  of  good  modern  engines.  For  many 
years  monthly  reports  were  published  of  the  "  duty  **  of 
these  engines,  the  "  duty  "  being  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds of  work  done  per  bushel  or  (in  some  cases)  per 
cwt  of  coal  The  average  duty  of  engines  in  the  Com- 
wall  district  rose  from  about  18  millions  of  foot-pounds 
per  cwt  of  coal  in  1813  to  68  millions  in  1844,  after 
which  less  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  maintain  a 
high  efficiency.^  In  individual  cases  much  higher  results 
were  reported,  as  in  the  Fowey  Consols  engine,  which  in 
1835  was  stated  to  have  a  duty  of  125  millions.  This 
(to  use  a  more  modem  mode  of  reckoning)  is  equivalent 
to  the  consumption  of  only  a  little  more  than  1}  lb  of 
coal  per  horse-power  per  hour — a  result  surpassed  by  very 
few  engines  in  even  the  best  recent  practice.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  credit  figures  which,  even  in  exceptional  instances, 
place  the  Comish  engine  of  that  period  on  a  level  with 
the  most  efficient  modem  engines — in  which  compound 
expansion  and  higher  pressure  combine  to  make  a  much 
more  perfect  thermodynamic  machine;  and  apart  from 
this  there  is  room  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  Comish 
reports.  They  played,  however,  a  useful  part  in  the 
process  of  steam-engine  development  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  efficiency,  and  by  demonstrating 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  high  pressure  and  expan- 
sive working,  at  a  time  when  the  weory  of  the  steam- 
engine  had  not  yet  taken  shape. 

19.  The  final  revival  of  the  compound  engine  did  not 
occur  until  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  then 
several  agencies  combined  to  effect  it  In  1845  M'Naught 
introducMl  a  plan  of  improving  beam  engines  of  the 
original  Watt  type,  by  adding  a  high-pressure  cylinder 
whose  piston  acted  on  the  beam  between  the  centre  and 
the  fly-wheel  end.  Steam  of  higher  pressure  than  had 
formerly  been  used,  after  doing  work  in  the  new  cylinder, 
passed  into  the  old  or  low-pressure  cylinder,  where  it  was 
further  expanded.  Many  engines  whose  power  was  proving 
insufficient  for  the  extended  machinery  ihey  had  to  drive 
were  '^  M'Naughted  "  in  this  way,  and  after  conversion 
were  found  not  only  to  yield  more  power  but  to  show 
a  marked  economy  of  fuel.  The  compound  form  was 
selected  by  Mr  Pole  for  the  pumping  engines  of  Lambeth 
and  other  waterworks  about  1850;  in  1854  John  Elder 
began  to  use  it  in  marine  engines ;  in  1857  Mr  Cowper 
added  a  steam-jacketed  intermediate  reservoir  for  steam 
between  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders^which  made 
it  unnecessary  for  the  low-pressure  piston  to  be  just 
beginning  when  the  other  piston  was  just  ending  its 
stroke.  As  facilities  increased  for  the  use  of  high-pressure 
steam,  compound  expansion  became  more  and  more  general, 
its  advantage  becoming  more  conspicuous  with   every 
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increase  in  boiler  preasare— nntil  now  ihere  are  few  large 
land  engines  and  scarcely  any  inanne  engines  that  do 
not  employ  it.  In  marine  practice,  where  economy  of 
fuel  is  a  mnch  more  important  factor  in  determining  the 
design  than  it  is  on  land,  the  principle  of  compound 
expansion  has  lately  been  greatly  extended  by  the  intro- 
duction of  triple  and  eren  quadruple  expansion  engines, 
in  which  the  steam  is  made  to  expand  successively  in 
three  or  in  four  cylinders.  Even  in  the  building  of 
locomotive  engines,  where  other  considerations  are  of 
more  moment  than  the  saving  of  coal,  the  system  of  com- 
pound expansion  is  beginning  to  find  a  place. 
.  The  growth  of  compound  expansion  has  been  referred 
to  at  some  length,  because  it  forms  the  most  distinctive 
improvement  which  the  steam-engine  has  undergone  since 
the  time  of  Watt.  For  the  rest,  the  progress  of  the  steam- 
engine  has  consisted  in  its  adaptation  to  particular  uses, 
in  the  invention  of  features  of  mechanical  detail,  in  the 
recognition  and  application  of  thermodynamical  prin- 
ciples, and  in  improved  methods  of  engineering  construc- 
tion by  which  it  has  profited  in  common  with  all  other 
machines.  Thesjo  have  in  particular  made  possible  the 
use  of  steam  of  eight  or  ten  times  the  pressure  of  that 
employed  by  Watt 

20.  The  adaptation  of  the  steam-engine  to  railways, 
begun  by  Trevithick,  became  a  success  in  the  hands  of 
G^rge  Stephenson,  whose  engine  the  "Rocket,"  when 
tried  along  with  others  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
road  in  1829,  not  only  distanced  its  competitors  but 
settled  once  and  for  all  the  question  whether  horse 
traction  or  steam  traction  was  to  be  used  on  railways. 
The  principal  features  of  the  *' Rocket"  were  an  improved 
steam-blast  for  urging  the  combustion  of  coal  and  a  boiler 
(suggested  by  Booth,  the  secretary  of  the  railway)  in 
which  a  large  heating  surface  was  given  by  the  use  of 
many  small  tubes  through  which  the  hot  gases  passed. 
Further,  the  cylinders,  instead  of  being  vertical  as  in 
earlier  locomotives,  were  set  in  at  a  slope,  which  was 
afterwards  altered  to  a  position  more  nearly  horizontal 
To  these  features  there  was  added  later  the  "  link  motion," 
a  contrivance  which  enabled  the  engine  to  be  easily 
reversed  and  the  amount  of  expansion  to  be  readily 
varied.  In  the  hands  of  Qeorge  Stephenson  and  his  son 
Robert  the  locomotive  took  a  form  which  has  been  in  all 
essentials  maintained  by  the  far  heavier  locomotives  of 
to-day. 

21.  The  first  practical  steamboat  was  the  tug  "Char- 
lotte Dundas,"  built  by  William  Symmington,  and  tried 
in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  in  1802.  A  Watt  double- 
acting  condensing  engine,  placed  horizontally,  acted 
directly  by  a  connecting-rod  on  the  crank  of  a  shaft  at 
the  stem,  which  carried  a  revolving  paddle-wheel  The 
trial  was  successful,  but  steam  towing  was  abandoned 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  banks  of  the  canal.  Ten  years 
later  Henry  Bell  built  the  "Comet,"  with  side  paddle- 
wheels,  which  ran  as  a  passenger  steamer  on  the  Clyde ; 
but  an  earlier  inventor  to  follow  up  Symmington's  success 
was  the  American  Robert  Fulton,  who,  after  unsuccessful 
experiments  on  the  Seine,  fitted  a  steamer  on  the  Hudson 
in  1807  with  engines  made  to  his  designs  by  Boulton  and 
Watt,  and  brought  steam  navigation  for  the  first  time  to 
commercial  success. 

22.  The  early  inventors  had  little  in  the  way  of  theory 
to  guide  them.  Watt  had  the  advantage,  which-  he 
acknowledges,  of  a  knowledge  of  Black's  doctrine  of  latent 
heat;  but  there  was  no  philosophy  of  the  relation  of 
work  to  heat  until  long  after  the  inventions  of  Watt 
were  complete.  The  theory  of  the  steam-engine  as  a 
heat-engine  dates  from  1824,  when  Camot  published  his 
£^flexion$  tur  la  PuUtance  Motrice  du  Feuy  and  showed 


that  heat  does  work  only  by  being  let  down  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  temperature.    But  (Simot  had  no  idea  that 
any  of  the  heat  disappears  in  the  process,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  was 
established  in  1843  by  the  experiments  of  Joiile  that  the 
theory  of  heat-engines  began  a  vigorous  growth.     From 
1849  onwards  the  science  of  thermodynamics  was  devel- 
oped with  extraordinary  rapidity  by  Clausius,  Bankine, 
and  Thomson,  and  was  applied,  especially  by  Bankine,  to 
practical  problems  in  the  use  of  steam.    The  publication 
in  1859  of  Rankine's  Manual  of  the  Steam  Sngine  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  subject  by  giving  inventors 
a  new  basis,  outside  of  mere  empiricism,  from  which 
they  could  push  on  the  development  of  the  steam-engine. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  its  bearing  on  practice,  the 
theory  of  the  steam-engine  was  to  a  great  extent  founded 
on  certain  simplifying  assumptions  which  experience  has 
now  shown  to  be  far  from  correct.    It  was  assumed  that 
the  cylinder  and  piston  might  be  treated  as  behaving  to 
the  steam  like  non-conducting  bodies, — ^that  the  transfer 
of  heat  between  the  steam  and  the  metal  was  negligibly 
small.    Rankine's  calculations  of  steam-consumption,  worl^ 
and  thermodynamic  efficiency  involve  this  assumption, 
except  in  the  case  of  steam-jacketed  cylinders,  wh^e  he 
estimates  that  the  steam  in  its  passage  through  the  cylinder 
takes  just  enough  heat  from  the  ja^et  to  prevent  a  small 
amount  of  condensation  which  would  otherwise  occur  as 
the  process  of  expansion  goes  on.     If  the  transfer  of  heat 
from  steam  to  metal  could  be  overlooked,   the  steam 
which  enters  the  cylinder  would  remain  during  admission 
as  dry  as  it  was  before  it  entered,  and  the  volume  of 
steam  consumed  per  stroke  would  correspond  with  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off.    It  is  here 
that  the  actual  behaviour  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  diverges 
most  widely  from  the  behaviour  which  the  theory  assumes. 
When  steam  enters  the  cylinder  it  finds  the  metal  chilled 
by  the  previous  exhaust,  and  a  portion  of  it^is  at  once 
condensed.    This  has  the  effect  of  increasing,  often  very 
largely,  the  volume  of  boiler  steam  required  per  stroka 
As  expansion  goes  on  the  water  that  was  condensed  daring 
admission  begins  to  be  re-evaporated  from  the  sides  of 
the  cylinder,  and  this  action  is  often  prolonged  into  the 
exhaust.    In  a  later  chapter  the  effect  which  this  exchange 
of  heat  between  the  metal  of  Uie  cylinder  and  the  work- 
ing fluid  produces  on  the  economy  of  Uie  engine  will  be 
discussed,  and  an  account  will  be  given  of  experimental 
means  by  which  we  may  examine  the  amoant  of  steam 
that  is  initially  condensed  and  trace  its  subsequent  re- 
evaporation.     It  is  now  recognized  that  any  theoiy  which 
f aib  to  take  account  of  these  exchanges  of  heat  fails  also 
to  yield  even  comparatively  correct  results  in  calculating 
the  relative  efficiency  of  various  steam  pressures  or  varions 
ranges  of  expansion.    But  the  exchanges  of  heat  are  so 
complex  that  there  seems  little  prdspect  of  submitting 
them  to  any  comprehensive  tiieoretical  treatment,  and  we 
must  rather  look  for  help  in  the  future  development  of 
engines  to  the  scientific  analysis  of  experiments  with 
actual  machines.    Much  careful  work  of  this  kind  htf 
already  been  done  by  Him  and  others,  and  there  is  room 
for  much  more.    Questions  relating  to  the  influence  (on 
heat-engine  economy^  of  speed,  of  pressure,  of  ratio  of 
expansion,  of  jacketing,  of  compound  expansion,  or  of 
superheating  must  in  &  main  be  settled  hy  an  appeal  to 
experiment, — experiment  guided  and  interpreted  at  every 
step  by  reference  to  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  and 
the  theory  of  steam. 

i{4(/irrm«cf.— Stuart,  DttcHpUve  BUtwy  t^  <»«  BiMm-SnatM,  ISU*.  F<nTi 
Tr^atiM  en  tht  Sieam-Engim;  18S7;  T^dgold.  ff^  SMm-XHttnt,  1888;  Mi*^ 
head's  M0ehanie4U  JinmtionM  ^  Jamu  Watt,  And  Lif$  of  Wait;  Oalknnj,  m 
Bttam-Bnirtm*  tmd  Us  In9tmtar$  \  Ttmntoo,  UUtorf  of  th$  Qnmth  ^  th»  Bttm- 
SESSKmSSw"  ****  SteMn-Engtoe  (Am  Ltctmrm  AuL  C. A,  l»tt  «*» 
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23.  A  haat-enfiiM  aott  hj  taking  in  luat^  oonverting  a  port  of 
the  boat  reoeirea  into  mechanical  enennr,  which  appears  as  the 
work  doDe  by  the  encnne,  and  rejecting  tiCe  remainder,  still  in  the 
form  of  heat  The  theory  of  heat-en^es  comprisei  the  study  of 
the  amount  of  work  done,  in  its  relation  to  the  heat  supplied  and 
to  the  heat  rejected.  The  theory  is  based  on  the  two  laws  of 
ehsrmodynamics,  which  mar  be  stated  here  as  follows  :— 

LaJ¥  1.  |F%tfii  nuihanieai  energy  it  prodvee-i  fircm  keai,  1  thermal 
umii  ofhea  goet  out  qfexietence  for  every  770  foot-pounde  cf  work 
done;  and,  eonvereely,  fohen  heat  ie  produced  by  the  expenditure  q^ 
mecheMioaX  energy,  1  thermal  unit  </  heat  eomee  into  existence  for 
every  TTt  foot-pounde  ^  work  emenL  . 

The  '*  thermal  unit'*  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  1  lb  of  water  1  degree  Fahr.  when  at  its  temperature  of 
mayimnm  density.    The  equiralent  quantity  of  work,  772  foot- 

Jounds,  was  determined  by  the  ezperimeuts  of  Joule,  and  is  called 
onle's  equivalent  Later  researches  by  Joule  and  others  hare 
iadieated  that  this  number  is  probably  too  small;  it  should 
perhaps  be  as  much  as  774  foot-pounds.  Joule's  original  value  is 
atill  ffeneralkr  used  by  engineers ;  and  as  it  enters  into  many 
published  tables  it  mav  conveniently  be  adhered  to  until  its 
aoenracy  is  more  definitely  disproved.  Since  a  definite  number  of 
foot-pounds  are  equivalent  to  1  thermal  unit,  we  may,  if  we  please, 
express  quantities  of  work  in  thermal  units,  or  quantities  of  heat 
in  foot-pounds;  the  latter  prMtioe  wiU  frequently  be  found 
aseftU. 

Law  2.  il  if  impoeaiblefor  a  telf-aeting  maehine,  unaided  hy  any 
external  agency,  to  eowvey  heat  from  one  My  to  another  at  a  higher 
iemperaiure. 

This  is  the  form  in  whioh  the  second  law  has  been  stated  by 
Clansiua.  Another  statement  of  it,  different  in  form  but  simili^ 
in  effect*  has  been  given  bjr  Thomson.  Its  force  may  not  be 
immediately  obvious,  out  it  wiU  be  shown  below  that  it  introduces 
a  most  important  limitation  of  the  power  which  any  engine  has 
of  converting  heat  into  work.  So  far  as  the  first  law  shows,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  heat  taken  in  by  the  engine  from 
changing  into  mechanical  eneigy.  In  consequsnoe  of  the  second 
Um,  however,  no  heat-engine  conrerts,  or  can  convert,  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  tho  heat  snpj^ed  to  it  into  work ;  a  large  part 
in  aeceMtrily  r^eeted  as  heat    The  ratio 

Heat  converted  into  work 
Heat  taken  in  by  the  engine 
is  a  fraotion  always  muoh  less  than  nnity.    This  ratio  ii  called  the 
^^kieney  of  the  engine  considered  as  a  heat-engine. 

24.  In  every  heat<4ngine  there  is  a  vforkingeubetanee  which  takes 
in  and  rsjects  heat,  tnereby  suffering  changes  of  form,  or  more 
commonly  of  volume,  and  does  work  bv  overcoming  resistance  to 
these  changes  of  form  or  volume.  Tne  working,  substance  may 
be  fftaooQM,  liquid,  or  solid.  We  can,  for  example,  inuigine  a  heat- 
engue  in  which  the  working  substance  is  along  metallio  rod, 
arranged  to  act  as  the  pawl  of  a  ratchet-wheel  with  fine  teeth. 
Let  the  rod  be  heated  so  that  it  elongates  sufficiently  to  drive  the 
wheel  forward  through  the  space  of  one  tooth.  Then  let  the  rod 
be  cooled  (say  by  applying  cold  watsrl  the  wheel  being  meanwhile 
held  from  returning  by  a  separate  click  or  detent  The  rod,  on 
oooUng,  will  retract  so  as  to  engage  itself  with  the  next  succeeding 
tooth,  which  may  tiien  be  driven  forward  by  heating  the  rod  again, 
and  so  on.  To  make  it  evident  that  such  an  engine  would  do 
work,  we  hare  only  to  suppose  that  the  ratchet-wheel  carries  round 
with  it  a  drum  by  which  a  weight  \»  wound  up.  We  have,  then, 
a  complete  heat-«igine,  in  whicn  the  working  substance  is  a  solid 
rod,  which  receives  heat  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  some 
source  of  heat  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  transforms  a 
small  part  of  this  heat  into  work,  and  rejects  the  remainder  to 
what  we  may  call  a  receiver  of  heat,  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  The  greater  pp«^  of  the  heat  may  be  said  simply  to 
pass  through  the  engine,  irom  the  source  to  the  receiver,  heooming 
degraded  ae  regarde  temperature  as  it  goes.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  this  is  tvpical  of  the  action  of  all  heat-engines ;  wnen  they 
are  doing  work,  the  heat  which  they  reject  is  rqected  at  a  tempera- 
ture lower  than  that  at  which  it  is  taken  in.  They  convert  some 
heat  into  work  only  by  letting  down  a  much  laiger  quantity  of 
heat  from  a  hiffh  to  a  rektively  low  temperature.  The  action  is 
analogous  to  ibnt  of  a  water-wheel,  which  doea  work  by  letting 
down  water  from  a  high  to  a  lower  level,  but  with  this  important 
difference  that  in  the  transfer  which  occurs  in  heat-engmes  an 
amount  of  heat  disappears  which  is  equivalent  to  the  work  done. 

25.  In  almost  all  actusl  heat-engines  the  working  substance  is  a 
fluid.  In  some  it  is  air,  in  some  a  mixture  of  severu  gasss.  In  the 
steam-engine  tiie  working  fluid  is  a  mixture  (in  varying  proportions) 
of  water  and  steam.  With  a  fluid  for  working  substance,  work  is 
done  by  ehsnges  of  rolnme  onlv ;  its  amount  depends  solely  on  the 
relation  of  pressure  to  volume  auring  the  change,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  form  of  thevessels  in  which  the  cminge  takes  place.  Letadiagrsm 
bt  dnwn  (fig.  9)  in  whioh  tfao  relation  of  tfao  intenaUj  of  prarare 
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to  the  volume  of  any  supposed  working  substance  is  graphically 
exhibited  by  the  line  ABC,  wherQ  AM,  GN  are  pressures  and  AP, 
CQ  are  volumes,  then  the  work  done  by  the  substance  in  expand- 
ing from  A  to  C  is  the  area  of  the  figure  MABCK.  And  similarly, 
if  the  substance  be  compressed  from 
C  back  to  its  original  volume  in  such  ^. 
a  manner  that  Uie  line  CDA  repre- 
sents  the  relation  of  pressure  and 
volume  during  compression,  the  work 
done  upon  the  substance  \a  the  figure 
KCDAJl  Taking  the  two  operations 
together,  we  find  that  the  snbstauoe  ' 
has  done  a  net  smount  of  work  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  shaded  figure 
ABCDA,  or/PrfY.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample and  a  generalisation  of  the 
method  of  representing  work  which  Watt  introduced  bv  his  inven- 
tion of  the  indicator ;  tne  figure  ABCDA  may  be  called  the  indicator 
disgram  of  the  supposed  action.  # 

28.  Generally  in  heat-engines  the  working  substance  returns 
periodically  to  the  same  state  ol  temperature,  pressure,  volume, 
and  phvsittl  condition.  When  this  has  occurred  the  substance  U 
said  to  nave  paused  through  a  complete  cycle  of  operationa  For 
example,  in  a  condensing  steam-engine,  water  taken  from  the  hot- 
well  IS  pumped  into  the  boiler;  it  then  pssses  into  the  cylinder  as 
steam,  passes  thence  into  the  condenser,  and  thence  again  into 
the  hot-well ;  it  completes  the  cycle  by  returning  to  the  same  con- 
dition as  at  first  in  other  loss  obvious  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
non-condonsing  steam-engine,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
the  cycle  Im  completed,  not  indeed  b^  the  same  portion  of  working 
substance  being  returned  to  the  boiler,  but  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  being  led  to  it,  while  the  steam  which  nas  been  discharged 
into  the  atmosphere  cools  to  the  temperature  of  the  feed.  In  the 
theory  of  heat-engines  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  consider 
(as  was  first  done  by  Camot  in  1824)  the  ovcle  of  operations  per- 
formed by  the  worung  substance  as  a  complete  whole.  If  we  stop 
short  of  the  completion  of  a  cycle  matters  are  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  substance  is  in  a  state  different  fh>m  its  initial  stato, 
and  may  therefore  have  changed  its  stock  of  internal  energy. 
After  a  complete  cycle,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  at  once  that, 
aince  the  condition  is  the  same,  the  internal  energy  of  the  substance 
is  the  same  as  at  first,  and  therefore — 

Heat  taken  in -work  done -I- heat  rejected. 

27.  It  will  serve  our  purpose  best  to  approach  the  theory  of 
heat-engines  by  conaideriug,  in  the  first  instance,  the  rction  of 
an  engme  in  which  the  working  substance  is  any  one  of  the 
so-called  permanent  gases^  or  a  mixture  of  them,  such  ss  air.  The 
word  permanent,  as  applied  to  a  na,  can  now^  be  understood  only 
as  meaning  that  the  gss  is  liquefied  with  difficultv— either  by  the 
use  of  extremely  low  temperature  or  extremely  nigh  pressure  or 
both.  So  long  as  gsses  are  under  conditions  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature widely  different  from  those  which  produce  liquefaction, 
they  conform  very  approximately  to  certain  simple  laws — laws 
which  may  be  regarded  as  rigorously  applicable  to  ideal  substances 
cal^d  perfect  gases.  After  stating  theae  lawa  briefly  we  shall 
examine  the  efficiency  of  a  heat^nsine  using  a  gss  in  a  certain 
manner  as  working  substance,  and  then  show  that  the  conclusion 
so  derivtti  has  a  general  application  to  all  heat-engines  whatsoever. 
In  thii  procedure  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  generality,  and  a  part  of 
the  prooeaa  is  of  independent  service  in  the  discuasion  of  actual 
air-engines. 

28.  The  laws  of  thepermanent  gases  are  the  following  :— 
Law  1  (Boyle).     The  volume  qf  a  given  maee  of  gae  variee 

invereely  ae  the  preeture,  the  tenuterature  being  kept  constant. 

Thus,  if  y  be  the  volume  of  1  lb  of.  a  gas  in  cubic  feet,  and  P 
the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  so  long  as  the  temperature 
is  unchanged — 

Poe  V-',  or  PV-constant. 
For  air  the  value  of  tho  constant  is  26220  when  the  tampetatore  is 
82*  F 

29.'  Law  2  (Charles).  Under  constant  pressure  egual  volumee  qf 
different  gases  increase  eoually  for  the  eame  increment  of  tempera- 
ture. Also,  if  a  gae  be  heated  under  constant  preesure,  equal  incre- 
menu  of  its  volume  correspond  very  nearly  to  equal  intervale  qf  tem- 
perature as  determined  by  the  scale  of  a  mercury  thermometer. 

Thus,  let  us  take,  say,  498  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen,  slso  of 
oxygen,  of  air,  ^.,  all  at  82"  F.,  and,  keeping  each  at  a  constant 
preasure  (not  necessarUy  the  same  for  all),  heat  all  so  that  tiieir 
temperature  rises  1*  F.  We  shall  find  that  each  has  expanded  by 
sensibly  the  same  amount  and  now  occupies  494  cubic  indies. 
And  further,  if  we  heat  any  one  through  another  1"  F.  to  84  F., 
we  shall  find  that  its  rolume  is  now  495  cubic  inches,  and  so  on. 
Thus  for  any  gaa,  kept  at  constant  pressure,  if  the  volume  wsa 
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[thbory  or 


498  at  82*  F., 
492  at  81'  F., 

461  at   0*F., 


andfinaUy  0   at  -461'F.. 

provided  tho  same  law  were  to  hold  at  indefinitely  low  tamperttarea. 
This  we  may  assame  to  be  the  caae  with  a  perfect  gas,  although 
any  actual  gas  would  change  its  physical  state  long  before  so  low  a 
temperature  were  reached. 

Tnis  result  may  be  concisely  expressed  by  saying  that  if  we 
reckon  temperature,  not  from  the  ordinary  zero  but  from  a  point 
461"  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  volume  of  a  given 
quantity  of  a  gas,  kept  at  constant  pressure,  is  proimrtional  to  the 
temperature  reckoned  from  that  zero.  Temperatures  so  reckoned 
are  called  absolute  temperatures,  and  the  point  -  461*  F.  ia  called 
the  absolute  zero  of  temperature.  Denoting  any  temperature 
according  to  the  ordinary  scale  by  t,  and  the  conesponding 
absolute  temperature  by  r,  we  have 

r-<+461  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale, 
and  T^t+ 274  on  the  Centigrade  scale. 

Charleses  law  shows  that  if  temperatures  bo  measured  by  thermo- 
meters in  which  the  expanding  substance  is  air,  hvditMren,  oxygen, 
or  any  other  permanent  gas,  and,  if  those  intervals  of  temperature 
be  called  e^ual  which  correspond  to  equal  amounts  of  expansion, 
then  the  mdications  of  these  thermometers  always  agree  verr 
closely  with  each  other,  and  also  agree,  though  less  closely,  with 
.  the  indications  of  a  mercury^  thermometer.  We  shall  see  later 
that  the  theory  of  heat'engines  affords  a  means  of  forming  a 
thermometric  scale  which  is  independent  of  the  properties,  as  to 
expansion,  of  any  substance,  and  tnst  this  scale  coincides  with  the 
scale  of  a  perfect  gas  thermometer,  a  fact  which  justifies  the  use  of 
the  term  absolute,  as  applied  to  temperaturea  measured  by  the 
expansion  of  a  gas. 
*  80.  Combining  laws  1  and  2,  we  have,  for  a  given  mass  of  any  gas, 

PV-er, 
where  e  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  specific  density  of  the  gas 
and  on  the  units  in  which  P  and  Y  are  measured.  In  what  follows 
we  shall  assume  that  P  is  measured  in  pounds  per  sc^uare  foot,  that 
y  is  the  volume  of  1  lb  in  cubic  feet^jand  that  r  is  the  absolute 
temperature  in  Fahrenheit  degrees.     In  air,  with  these  units, 

PV-68-18T. 
/  31.  Law  8  (Regnault).     Tht  tpecifie  h«tU  at  conatani  prestun  it 
eanstarUfor  any  gat. 

By  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  is  meant  the  heat  taken  in 
by  1  lb  of  a  substance  when  its  temperature  rises  1*  F.,  while  the 
pressure  remains  unchanged— the  volume  of  course  increasing. 
The  law  states  that  this  quantity  is  the  same  for  any  one  gas,  no 
matter  what  be  the  temperature,  or  what  the  constant  pressure, 
at  which  the  process  of  heating  takes  place. 

82.  Another  important  quantity  in  the  theory  of  heat-engines  is 
the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  that  is,  tne  heat  taken  in  by 
1  lb  of  the  substance  when  its  temperature  rises  1*  F.  while  the 
volume  remains  unchanged — ^the  pressure  of  courae  increasing. 
We  shall  denote  Specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  by  K,  and 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume  by  E«.  Let  1  lb  of  a  gas  be  heated 
at  constant  pressure  P  from  temperature  tj  to  temperature  t^  (abso- 
lute). Iiet  Yj  be  the  volume  at  tj  and  Y,  the  volume  at  r..  Heat 
is  taken  in,  and  external  work  is  done  by  the  expansion  of  the  gas, 
namely — 

Heat  taken  In  -  K/r.-  tj)  , 
Work  done-P(Y, -  Yi)-«(t,- ti). 
The  difference  between  these  ouantities,  or  (E,  -  eXr,  -  r A  is  the 
amount  by  which  the  stock  of  internal  energy  possessed  by  the 
gas  has  increased  during  the  process.  We  shaU  see  presently  that 
this  gain  of  internal  energy  would  have  been  the  same  had  the  gas 
passed  in  any  other  manner  from  tj  to  r, . 

83.  Law  4  (Joule).  WTun  a  gas  ixpanda  unOunii  doing  exiemal 
vxfrk,  and  toUhatU  taking  in  or  giving  out  heat,  ita  iemperatwn  doa 
not  change. 

To  j>rove  this,  Joule  connected  a  vessel  containing  compressed 
gas  with  another  vessel  that  was  empty,  by  means  of  a  pipe  with 
n  closed  ston-cock.  Both  vessels  were  immersed  in  a  tub  ox  water 
and  were  allowed  to  assume  a  uniform  temperature.  Then  the 
stop-cock  was  opened,  the  gas  expanded  witliont  doing  external 
work,  and  finally  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tub  was  found 
to  have  undurgone  no  change.  The  temperature  of  the  gas  was 
unaltered,  and  no  heat  had  been  taken  in  or  given  out  by  it 

84.  Since  the  gas  had  neither  gained  nor  lost  heat,  and  had  done 
no  work,  its  internal  energy  was  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  The  pressure  and  volume  had 
changed,  but  the  temperature  had  not  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  internal  energy  of  a  given  mass  of  a  gas  depends 
only  on  its  temperature,  and  not  upon  its  pressure  or  volume ;  in 
other  words,  a  change  of  pressure  and  volume  not  associated  with 
h  change  of  temperature  doea  not  alter  the  intenud  energy.    Hence 


in  any  chanse  of  temperature  the  change  of  internal  energv  is  iade- 
pendent  of  ins  relation  of  pressure  to  volume  throughont  the  open* 
tion.     Ifow  we  have  seen  above  that  the  quantity 

(K,-c)(r,-T,) 
measures  the  gain  of  internal  energy  when  1  lb  of  a  gas  has  iti 
temperature  changed  from  r,  to  r^  in  one  particular  way,  namelj, 
at  constant  pressure.  Hence  this  same  quantity  also  measures  the 
gain  of  internal  ener^  when  1  lb  of  a  gas  has  ita  tcmperators 
changed  from  r^  to  r,  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

85.  Next  consider  the  caae  of  1  lb  of  a  gas  heated  &om  r^  tu  r,  at 
constant  volume.    The  heat  taken  in  ia 

K.(Tt-T,). 

Since  no  work  is  done,  this  is  all  gain  of  internal  enexgy,  and  ii 
therefore  (§  84)  equal  to 

(K,-cXt,-tJ. 
Hence  in  any  gaa 

The  ratio  K^,  will  be  denoted  by  yj  obviously  K,-e/(7-l): 
The  following  table  of  values  of  K„  E«,  e,  and  7  will  be  found 
nseful  in  dealing  with  air  and  gas  engines^ 

Table  L  —Properlia  ^  Cfmaa, 


Dry  air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydro^n , 

Cflirbouic  oxide 

Carbonic  acid. 

Marsh  gas , 

defiant  gas 

Steam  gas,   or    highly  | 
superheated  steam ...  ) 


T«ot-lbt. 
188-4 
167-9 
188-2 

2632 
189-1 
167-4 
457-7 
811-9 

871 


K«. 


Foot-lbs. 
130-2 
119-8 
188*4 

1864 
133*4 
132*6 
863-1 
267-7 

2fi6-6 


Foot-nw. 
58-2 
481 
54-8 
768 
66*7 
84*8 
94-6 
54*2 

85-5 


1-409 
1-402 
1-411 
1-412 
1-418 
1-268 
1-261 
1-218 

1'80 


86.  We  shall  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  diagrams  like 
that  of  S  25,  which  exhibit  the  action 
of  a  working  substance  by  curves  show- 
ing the  relation  of  P  to  Y  during  ex- 
pansion or  compression.     In  most  of 
the  instances  which  occur  in  the  theory  J 
of  heat-engines  such  curves  may  be  ex-  S 
actly  or  approximately  represented  by  | 
equations  or  the  form 

PY»- constant, 
where  the  index  n  has  various  numer- 
ical values.    Let  AB,  fig.  10,  be  a  curve 
of  expansion  (of  any  substance)' in  Fig.  10.  ^ 

which  PY"  is  constant,  from  pressure  P|  and  volume  Y,  at  A  te 
pressure  P,  and  volume  Y,  at  B.    We  have,  by  aaanmptioD, 

P,Yj«-P,Y,«. 
The  work  done  is 

This  may  also  be  written 

PiYid-*^-*) 

where  r  ia  the  ratio  Yj/Y,,  which  may  be  caUed  the  labo  of 
expansion. 
Still  another  form  of  the  above  expression  for  the  work  done  v 

PiVi-P«Vs 
n-1 

87.  Applying  this  result  to  the  case  of  an  expandbg  ge^  v* 
have 

Work  done  -  e  (t,  -  t,)  /  (n  - 1 ). 
The  loas  of  internal  energy  during  expansion  is,  by  }  84, 

K.(Ti-T,).  or  c(n-T,)/(7-l),  by  I  85. 
Suppose  now  that  the  mode  of  expansion  is  such  that  the  \m  01 
internal  energy  ia  equal  to  the  external  work  done,  then 

£^IlZl«)-?(llZli),orn-7, 
«-l  7-1 

and  the  law  of  expansion  is 

PYT'- constant. 

The  same  formula  applies  when  a  gas  is  being  comprwed  in 

such  a  manner  that  the  work  spent  upon  the  gaa  is  equal  to  t&e 

gain  of  internal  energy  by  the  gas. 

88.  This  mode  of  expansion  (or  compression)  is  termed  aaw* 
hatic  It  occurs  when  the  working  substance  is  neither  P"^^ 
nor  losing  heat  by  conduction  or  radiation  or  internal  chsm«» 
action,  it  would  be  realized  if  we  had  a  substanos  expaodiDg  <^ 
being  oompreased,  without  chemical  change,  in  a  C7^>*^^.^,^'^ 
(with  the  piston)  was  a  perfect  nonconductor  of  heat   la  adiabaao  • 
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expansion  tho  externa^  work  is  dono  entirel/  at  tlie  expense  of  tlio 
anntance't  stock  of  internal  ener/^.  Hence  an  the  adlabatic  expan- 
sion of  a  gas  the  temperature  falU,  and  in  adiabatio  compression  it 
xisea.  To  find  the  change  of  teraper&tnre  in  a  gas  when  expanded 
or  compressed  adiabatically  we  have  only  to  combine  the  equations 

mnd  we  find  v  i 

It  is  dear  f^m  the  above  that  if,  daring  expansion,  n  is  less 
than  7  tho  fluid  is  taking  in  heat,  and  if  n  is  groatcr  than  y  tho 
fluid  is  rejecting  heat 

39.  Another  very  important  mode  of  expaiision  or  compression 
lA  ;hat  called  isothermal,  in  which  the  tei  peraturo  of  tho  working 
fcubatance  is  kept  constant  during  the  process. 

In  the  case  of  a  gas  the  curve  of  isothermal  expansion  is  a 
rectangular  hyperboln,  having  the  equation 
PV — constant — CT . 
lYhen  a  gas  expands  (or  is  compressed)  isothermally  at  tcmpora- 
tare  t  from  Vi  to  V,  the  work  dono  by  (or  upon)  it  (per  lb)  is 

yr*PrfV-Py/|^*^-PVlog.r-(Jrlog.r , 

nrhere  r  is  the  ratio  "VJYi  as  before.* 

During  isothermal  expansion  or  compression  a  gas  tndon  no 
chsnge  of  internal  energy  (try  S  84,  since  r  is  con8tant\  Hence 
daring  isothermal  expansion  a  gas  must 
-take  in  an  amount  of  heat  just  equal  to 
'tho  work  it  does,  and  during  isothermal 
'Compression  it  must  reject  an  amount 
»f  heat  just  equal  to  the  work  spent 
upon  it.  The  expression  orlog^r  con- 
sequently measures,  not  only  the  work 
done  bv  or  upon  the  gas,  but  also  the 
heat  taken  in  during  isothermal  expan- 
sion or  ^ven  out  during  isothermal 
compression.     In  tho  diagram,  fig.  11,  ritf.  H. 

tho  lino  AB  is  an  example  of  a  curve  of  isothermal  expansion  for 
a  perfect  cas,  called  for  brevity  sn  isothermal  line,  while  AC  is  an 
•adiabatio  line  starting  from  the  same  point  A. 

40.  We  shall  now  consider  the  action  of  an  ideal  engine  in 
Tvhich  the  working  substance  is  a  perfect  gas,  and  U  canaod  to 
pass  through  a  cycle  of  changes 
each  of  which  is  either  isother- 
mal or  adiabatia  The  cycle 
to  bo  described  was  first  exa- 
mined by  Gamot,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  CamoVs  cycle  of  opera- 
tions. Imagine  a  cylinder  and 
piston  composed  of  a  ^xirfectly 
non-conducting  matorial, 
exceptas  regards  the  bottom  ^ 
of  the  cylinder,  which  is  a  ^* 
condnctor.  Imagine  also  a 
hot  body  or  indetinitoly  ca-  ^ 
pacbus  source  of  heat  A, 
kept  always  at  a  tempera- 
ture T},  a  perfectly  non-  « 
conducting  cover  B,  and  a  ^ 
cold  body  or  indefinitely 
canacious  receiver  of  heat  C,  kept  always  at  a  temperature  rp  which 
is  lower  than  Tj.  It  is  supposed  that  A,  B,  or  C  can  be  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Let  tho  cylinder  contain  1  lb  of  a 
perfect  g^n,  at  temperature  rj,  volume  y«,  and  pressure  P.  to  begin 
with.  The  suffixes  refer  to  tho  points  on  the  indicator  diagram, 
fig.  19L 

(1)  Apply  A,  and  allow  tho  piston  to  rise.  The  gas  expands 
isothermally  at  tj,  taking  heat  from  A  and  doing  work.  The 
pressure  changes  to  P»  and  the  volume  toYk 

(2)  Remove  A  and  apply  B.  Allow  the  puton  to  go  on  rising. 
The  gas  expands  adiabatically,  doing  work  at  the  expense  of  its 
intomal  energy,  and  the  temperature  falls.  Let  this  go  on  until 
the  temperature  is  r^.    The  pressure  is  then  Pc,  and  the  volume  Y*. 

(8)  Remove  B  and  apply  C.  Force  the  piston  down.  Tho  gas 
is  compressed  isothermally  at  r^,  since  tne  smallest  increase  of 
temperature  above  r,  causes  heat  to  pass  into  0.  Work  is  spent 
upon  the  gas,  and  heat  is  rejected  to  C.  Let  this  be  continued 
until  a  certain  point  d  (fig.  12)  is  reached,  such  that  the  fourth 
operation  will  complete  the  ^do. 

(4)  Ramore  C  and  apply  d.  Continue  the  compression,  which 
is  now  adisbatic.  The  pressure  and  temperature  rise,  and  if  the 
|H>int  d  has  been  properly  chosen,  when  tho  pressure  is  restored  to 
i*s  original  valuo  P.,  the  temperature  will  also  have  risen  to  ite 


Tia.  IS.— Gamol*s  Cjelo,  vllh  s  goa 
for  working  sutMtance. 


>  In  ealeulatkns  vfaere  this  expreislon  to  lorolT«d  it  Is  conrenlent  to  remem- 
ber that  logf ,  tho  byperboUc  toffirtthm,  of  any  aiimber  Is  3-3026  timet  the  codmboo 
logaxtthm  of  the  nnmber. 


original  valuo  tj.  [In  other  words,  tho  third  operation  must  bo 
stopped  when  a  point  d  is  reached  such  that  an  adiabatio  lino 
drawn  through  d  will  pass  through  a.]    This  completes  the  cyolo. 

To  find  the  proper  place  at  which  to  stop  the  third  operation,  wo 
have,  by  §  88,  t,/t,— (V/Vk)T-i  in  the  second  operation,  and  again 
'rjr^-iy  if^a  )y'^  in  tho  fourth  operation.  Hence  V.  /V»-  Vrf/7„ 
and  V»/Va,  the  ratio  of  isothermal  exrainsion,  is  equal  to  V«/V«, 
tho  ratio  of  isothermal  comprendon.  For  brevity  we  shall  denote 
either  of  these  last  ratios  by  r. 

41.  The  following  aro  the  transfers  of  heat  to  and  from  tho 
working  fluid,  in  succossive  steges  of  the  cycle  : — 

(1)  Heat  token  in  from  A-CTjlog^r  (by  §  39). 

(2)  No  heat  token  in  or  rejected. 

(S)  Hoat  rejected  to  C-ortlog^  (by  §  89). 

(4)  No  heat  token  in  or  rejected. 

Hence,  by  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  tho  nrt  external  work 
done  by  the  gas  is 

c(Ti-TOlog,r; 
and  tho  efficiency  of  the  engine  (9  28)  is 

C(n-T^l0g,r      Tt-T, 

~"7^g,r  "  Tj 
This  Is  the  fraction  of  tho  whole  heat  given  to  it  which  an 
engine  following  Camot's  eycle  converte  into  work.  The  engine 
tokes  in  an  amount  of  heat,  at  the  temperature  of  the  source,  pror 
portional  to  n  ;  it  rejocte  an  amount  of  heat,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  receiver,  proportional  to  r,.  It  works  within  a  range  of  tern.- 
peraturo  extending  from  tj  to  r^  by  letting  do^m  hoat  from  r,  to 
T3  (g  24),  and  in  the  process  it  converte  into  work  a  fraction  of  tnat 
heat,  which  fraction  will  be  greater  the  lower  the  temperature 
T]  at  which  heat  is  rejected  is  below  the  temperature  Ti  at  whicl^ 
heat  is  receired. 

42.  Next  let  us  consider  what  will  happen  if  we  reverse  Camot's 
cycle,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  force  this  engine  to  act  so  that  the  same 
indicator  diagram  as  before  is  traced  out,  but  in  the  direction 
opposito  to  that  followed  in  %  40.  Storting  as  before  from  the 
point  a  and  with  tho  gas  at  r^,  we  shall  require  the  following  four 
operations  : — 

(1)  Apply  B  and  allow  the  piston  to  riso.  Hie  gas  expands 
adiabatically,  the  curve  traced  is  ad,  and  when  d  is  read^d  tho 
temperature  has  fallen  to  r^ 

(2)  Remove  B  and  apply  C.  Allow  the  piston  to  go  on  rising. 
The  gas  expands  isothermally  at  r^  taking  heat  from  0,  and  the 
curve  dc  is  traced. 

(8)  Remove  C  and  apply  E  Compress  the  gas.  The  process  is 
adiabatic.  The  curve  traced  is  eb,  and  when  b  is  reached  the 
temperature  has  risen  to  r.. 

(4)  Remove  B  and  apply  A.  Continue  the  compression,  which 
is  now  isothermal,  at  tj.  Heat  is  now  rejected  to  A,  and  the 
cycle  is  completed  by  the  curve  ha. 

In  this  process  the  engine  is  not  doing  work ;  on  the  contrary, 
work  Is  spent  upon  it  equal  to  the  area  of  the  diagram,  or 
eiTi-ri)log,r,  Heat  is  token  in  from  C  in  the  first  operation, 
to  .he  amount  ^,log,r.  Heat  is  rejected  to  A  in  the  fonrtli 
operation,  to  the  amount  cr^log^r.  In  tho  first  and  third  opera.- 
tions  there  is  no  transfer  of  heat 

The  action  is  now  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was  before.  The  same  work  is  now  spent  upon  the  engine  as  was 
formerlv  done  by  it  The  same  amount  of  heat  is  now  given  to  tho 
hot  body  A  as  was  formerly  token  from  it  The  same  amount  of 
heat  is  now  token  from  the  cold  body  C  as  was  formerly  give|i  to  it, 
as  will  bo  seen  by  the  following  scheme  :-»- 

CamoCs  Cycle,  Direct, 
"Work  done  by  the  engine— 6(ri  -  t,)  log.r  $ 
Heat  taken  from  A— erjlog^r ; 
Heat  rejected  to  C— er^log^r. 

Camots  Cycle,  Reverted, 
Work  spent  upon  the  engine— c  (rj  -  tJ  log.r ; 
Heat  rejeotod  to  A— cr^  log,  r  ; 
Heat  token  from  C— or^log^r. 

The  reversal  of  the  work  has  been  accompanied  by  an  exact 
reversal  of  each  of  the  transfers  of  heat 

43.  An  engine  in  which  this  is  possible  is  called,  from  the 
thermodj)niamio  point  of  view,  a  reversible  engine.  In  other  words, 
a  reversible  heat-engino  is  one  which,  if  forced  to  trace  out  ite 
indicator  diagram  reversed  in  direction,  so  that  tho  work  which 
would  bo  done  by  the  engine,  when  running  direct,  is  actually 
spent  upon  it,  will  reject  to  the  sourco  of  lieat  tho  same  quantity 
or  heat  as,  when  running  direct,  it  would  toko  from  the  source,  and 
will  take  from  the  receiver  of  heat  the  samo  quantity  as,  when 
running  direct,  it  would  reject  to  the  receiver.  By  *'the  source  of 
heat"  IS  meant  the  hot  body  which  acteas  source,  and  by  "the 
r::?iTC7 ''  13  meant  tho  cold  body  which  acto  as  receiver,  when  the 
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engiiM  is  nmning  direct.  Ganiot*8  engine  is  one  example  of  a 
rerenible  engine.  The  idea  of  thermodynamic  reversibility  ia 
highly  important,  for  the  reason  that  no  heat-engine  can  be  more 
efficient  than  a  reyeraible  engine,  if  both  take  in  and  reject  heat  at 
the  lame  .pair  of  temperatarea. 

44.  To  prove  this,  let  it  be  tnnpoted  that  we  have  two  engines 
H  and  K,  of  which  N  is  reversible  in  the  above  sense,  and  that  we 
have  a  hot  body  A  capable  of  acting  as  a  scarce  of  heat,  and  a 
cold  body  C  capable  of  acting  as  a  receiver  of  heat  The  engine 
M  is  set  to  work  as  a  heat^ngine,  taking  heat  from  A  and  rejecting 
heat  to  C.  To  prove  that  M  cannot  be  more  efficient  than  the 
reveniUe  engine  N,  we  shall  assume  that  it  if  more  efficient,  and 
trace  the  oon8e(|aenoe8  of  that  assumption. 

Let  M,  working  direct,  be  coupled  so  as  to  work  K  reversed : 
if  we  suppose  that  the  engines  are  without  mechanical  friction,  and 
can  be  coupled  up  without  loss  of  power,  the  work  represented  by  the 
indicator  diagram  of  M  is  spent  on  N.  and  N  will  therefore  reject  to 
A  an  amount  of  heat  which  we  will  call  Qa  and  take  from  B  an 
amount  of  heat  which  we  will  call  Qb.  Now,  since  N  is  reversible, 
if  it  worked  direct,  taking  Qa  from  A,  it  would  do  the  same  amount 
of  work  as,  in  the  supposed  circumstances,  is  spent  upon  it 
Hence,  if  M  is  more  efficient  than  N  it  is  taking  from  A  an  amount 
of  heat  Uu  than  Qa»  and  consequently  also  is  giving  to  B  an 
amount  of  heat  correspondingly  less  than  Qb.  ^e  joint  effect, 
therefore,  of  M  working  direct  and  K  working  reversed  is  that  the 
heat  takan  from  A  by  Mis  less  than  the  heat  given  to  A  by  N,  while 
the  heat  given  to  B  by  M  is  less  (to  an  equal  extent)  than  the  heat 
taken  from  B  by  N.  The  conMqnence  is  that  the  hot  body  A 
ia  gaining  heat  on  the  whole,  and  the  cold  body  B  is  losing  an 
eonal  amount  of  heat ;  in  other  words,  with  the  continued  action 
oc  the  double  nrstem  heat  passes,  in  indefinitely  large  quantity, 
from  a  cold  body  to  a  hot  oody,  by  means  of  an  agency  which, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  purely  self-acting,  for  if  we  suppose  there  is 
no  mechanical  friction  the  system  requires  no  help  trom  without 
Now  this  ryult  is,  by  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  (§  28), 
contrary  to  all  experience  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
masumption  that  U  ia  more  efficient  than  the  reversible  engine  N, 
when  both  take  in  and  reject  heat  at  the  same  two  temperatures, 
ia  falia.  Hence,  with  given  temperaturea  of  source  and  receiver  of 
heat  no  engine  is  more  efficient  than  a  reversible  engine. 

Next,  let  M  and  N  both  be  reversible  and  both  work  between 
the  same  limits,  but  be  different  in  any  other  respect  Then  by 
the  foregoing  argument  M  cannot  bo  more  efficient  than  N, 
neither  can  N  be  more  efficient  than  M.  Hence  all  reversible  heat- 
engines  taking  in  and  rejecting  heat  at  the  same  temperatures  are 
equally  efficient 

45.  These  results  imply  that  reyersibility,  in  the  thermodynamic 
•enae,  is  the  criterion  of  what  mi^^  be  called  perfection  in  a  heat- 
engine.  A  reversible  engine  is  perfect  in  the  sense  that  it  cannot 
be  improved  on  as  regards  efficiency :  no  other  engine,  taking  in 
and  rejecting  heat  at  the  same  temperatures,  will  convert  into  work  ■ 
a  ^[reater  fraction  of  the  heat  which  it  takes  in.  Moreover,  if  this 
criterion  be  satisfied,  it  is  as  regards  efficiency  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  what  is  the  nature  of  the  working  substance,  or  what, 
in  other  respects,  is  the  mode  of  the  engine's  action. 

46.  Further,  since  all  engines  that  are  reversible  are  equally 
efficient,  provided  they  woik  between  the  same  temperatures,  an 
expression  for  the  efficiency  of  one  will  apply  equally  to  alL  Now, 
the  engine  whose  efficiency  we  have  found  in  $  41  is  one  example  of 
a  reversible  engine.    Hence  its  efficiency 

(ti-t.)/ti 
is  the  efficiency  of  any  reversible  heat-engine  whatsoever  taking  in 
heat  at  ri  and  rejecting  heat  at  r..  And,  as  no  engine  can  be  more 
efficient  than  one  that  is  reversible,  this  expressiou  is  the  measure 
of  per/eU  efficiency.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  immensely 
important  conclusion  that  no  heat-engine  can  convert  into  work  a 
greater  fraction  of  the  heat  which  it  receivea  than  ia  expressed  by 
the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  reception  above  that  of  rejection 
divided  by  the  absolute  temperature  of  reception. 

47.  Briefly  recapitulated,  the  steps  of  the  argument  by  which 
this  result  has  been  reached  are  as  follows.  Alter  stating  the 
experimental  laws  to  which  gases  conform,  we  examined  the  action 
of  a  heat-engine  in  which  the  working  substance  took  in  heat 
when  at  the  temperature  of  the  source  and  rejected  heat  when 
at  the  temperature  of  the  receiver,  the  change  of  temperature 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  limits  being  aocomplished  by 
adiabatic  expansion  and  adiabatic  compression.  Taking  a  special 
case  in  which  this  engine  had  for  its  working  substance  a  perfect 
gas,  we  found  that  its  efficiency  was  (t,  -  tJ/ti  (§  41).  We  also 
observed  that  it  was,  in  the  thermodynamic  senue,  a  reversible 
engine  (§  48).  Then  we  found,  by  an  application  of  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics,  that  no  heat-engine  can  have  a  higher 
efficiency  than  a  reversible  engine,  when  taking  in  and  giving  out 
heat  at  the  same  two  temperaturea  r^  and  r, ;  this  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  contrary  assumption  leads  to  a  violation  of  the 
second  law  ($  44).  Hence,  we  concluded  that  all  reversible  heat- 
enginoi  receiving  and  reacting  heat  at  tht  aamt  tampmrntuzos  r^ 


and  r,  respectively  are  equally  efficient,  and  henee  that  the  efficisBCf 
(tx  -  T^)/r^,  already  determined  for  one  particular  reversible  engine, 
measures  the  efficiency  of  any  reversible  engine,  and  is  a  limit  of 
efficiency  which  no  engine  whatever  can  exceed. 

48.  The  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  on  which  (along  with 
the  first  law)  this  conclusion  rests  has  been  given  in  many  different 
forms.  The  statement  of  it  in  §  28  is  that  of  Clanaius,  and  ii 
very  simiUur  to  that  of  Sir  W.  Thomson.  Bankine,  to  whom  with 
Thomson  and  Clanaius  is  due  the  development  of  the  theorv  of  heat- 
engines  from  the  point  at  which  Camot  left  it,  haa  stated  the  second 
law  in  a  form  which  is  neither  easy  to  understand,  nor  obvious,  u 
an  experimental  result,  when  understood.    His  statement  runs  :— 

**  If  the  absolute  temperature  of  any  uniformly  hot  anbstanre  be 
divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  the  effecta  of  those  parts  in 
causing  work  to  be  performea  are  equaL"^ 

To  make  this  intelligible  we  may  suppose  that  any  quantity  q  ot 
heat  from  a  source  at  temperature  r.  la  taken  by  the  fint  of  a 
aeries  of  perfect  heat-engines,  and  tnat  this  engine  rejects  heat 
at  a  temperature  r^  less  than  r^  by  a  certain  interval  At.  Let 
the  heat  so  r^ected  by  the  first  engine  form  the  heat  supply  of  a 
second  perfect  engine  working  from  r^  to  r,  through  an  equal  mtn- 
val  At  ;  let  the  heat  which  it  in  turn  rejecta  form  the  heat-sapj^y 
of  a  third  perfect  engine  working  a^n  through  an  equal  interral 
ttom  T,  to  T4;  and  so  on.    The  efficiencies  of  the  several  engineB 

are  (by  §  48)  ^  ,  ~  ,  ^ ,  &c    The  amounts  of  heat  supplied  to 

Tj         T,        Tj 

them  are  9 ,  gtt ,  git ,  ftc.    Hence  the  amount  of  work  done  by 

Ti         T, 

each  engine  ia  the  same,  namely,  q^ .    Thus  Bankine'a  statement 

▼1 
is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  each  of  the  equal  intervils 
into  which  any  range  of  temperature  may  be  divided  is  equally 
effective  in  allowing  work  to  oe  produced  from  heat  when  heat  is 
made  to  pass,  doing  work  in  the  moat  efficient  possible  way,  through 
all  the  intervals  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  range. 

49.  A  point  of  much  theoretical  interest  may  be  noted  in  patt- 
ing. In  place  of  measuring  temperature,  as  we  have  done,  by  the 
expansion  of  a  perfect  gas,  a  scale  of  temperature  might  be  formed 
thus.  Starting  from  any  one  temperature,  let  a  aeries  of  intervtli 
be  taken  such  that  a  aeries  of  reversible  enginea,  each  working 
with  one  of  the  intervals  for  its  range,  in  the  manner  described  in 
§  48  (so  that  the  heat  rejected  by  the  first  forms  the  supply  of  the 
second,  and  so  on),  will  each  do  the  same  amount  of  work ;  then 
call  tAeae  intervals  equal.  This  gives  a  scale  of  temperature  (origin- 
ally suggested  by  Sir  W.  Thomson)  which  is  truly  absolute  in  the 
sense  ofbeing  independent  of  the  properties  of  any  substanee ;  it 
coincidea,  as  is  evident  from  §  48,  with  the  scale  we  have  been 
using,  in  which  equal  intervals  of  temperature  are  defined  u  those 
corresponding  to  equal  amounta  of  expansion  of  a  perfect  gas  under 
constant  pressure  ;  and  it  coincides  approximately  with  the  ictle 
of  a  mercury  thermometer  when  that  is  graduated  to  read  from  the 
absolute  zero  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  constant  (|  29). 

60.  The  availability  of  heat  for  tranaformation  into  woik 
depends  essentially  on  the  range  of  temperature  through  which  the 
heat  is  let  down  from  the  hot  source  to  the  cold  body  into  which 
heat  ia  rejected ;  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  difference  of  tenperstare 
between  bodlea  that  conversion  of  any  part  of  their  heat  into  work 
becomes  possible.  If  t^  and  t,  are  the  higheat  and  lowest  tem- 
peraturea of  the  range  through  which  a  heat-engine  works,  it  'a 
clear  that  the  maximum  of  efficiency  can  be  reached  only  when 
the  enfl;ine  takes  in  all  ita  heat  at  t^  and  rejects  atT,alldittis 
rejectea.  With  respect  to  every  portion  of  heat  taken  in  and  njeetsd 
the  greatest  ideal  efficiency  ia 

Temperature  of  reception  -  temperature  of  rejection 
""  Temperature  of  reception  "' 

Any  heat  taken  in  at  a  temperature  below  ti  or  rejected  at  a 
temperature  above  t,  will  have  less  availability  for  converdon  into 
work  than  if  taken  in  at  Ti  and  rejected  at  t^,  and  hence^  with  a  ^vea 
pair  of  limiting  temperaturea,  it  is  essentiu  to  maximum  effiaeo^y 
that  no  heat  be  taken  in  by  the  engine  except  at  the  top  of  the 
range,  and  no  heat  rejected  except  at  the  TOttom  of  the  ru^ 
Further,  as  we  have  seen  in  S  46,  when  the  temperatures  at  whiui 
heat  is  received  and  rejected  are  assigned,  an  engine  attains  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  u  it  be  reversible,  . 

61.  It  is  therefore  important  to  inquire  more  partienlarlv  what 
kinds  of  action  are  reversible  in  the  thermodynamie  sense.  A  htue 
consideration  will  ahow  that  a  tranafer  of  heat  from  the  source  or  to 
the  receiver  is  reversible  only  when  the  working  substance.ia  « 
sensibly  the  same  temperature  as  the  source  or  the  receiver,  as  tae 
case  may  be,  and  an  expansion  is  reversible  only  when  it  ocoiii  of 
the  gradual  displacement  of  some  part  of  the  containing  ^]^^^ 
such  a  manner  that  the  expanding  f  uid  doea  external  woik  on  »• 
envelope,  and  does  not  waste  eneigy  to  any  aensible  extent  in  f*^* 
itself  in  motion.  This  excludes- what  -nay  be  termed  freesi|»«'wa 
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■Qch  u  tlut.  of  the  eas  In  Jode's  experiment,  §  83,  and  it  excludes 
also  what  maj  be  called  imperfectly-rensted  expansion, ench  as  woald 
Meor  if  the  fluid  were  allowed  to  expand  into  a  closed  chamber  in 
which  the  pressore  was  leas  than  that  of  the  floid,  or  if  the  piston 
in  a  cylinder  rose  so  fast  as  to  canss,  through  the  inertia  of  the  ex- 
panding fluid,  local  rariations  of  pressure  throughont  the  eyiinder. 
To  make  a  heat-engine,  working  within  given  limits  of  tempera- 
ture, as  efllcient  as  possible  we  must  therefore  strive — (1)  to  take 
in  no  heat  except  at  the  highest  temperature,  and  to  reject  no 
heat  except  at  the  lowest  temperature ;  (2)  to  secure  that  the 
working  substance  shall,  when  receiving  heat,  be  at  the  temperature 
of  the  bodv  from  which  the  heat  comes,  and  that  it  .shall,  when 
giving  up  heat,  be  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  which  heat  is 
ggren  up ;  (3)  to  avoid  free  or  imperfectly-resisted  expansion.  If 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  engine  is  a  perfect  heat-engine. 

The  flrst  and  second  of  these  conditions  are  satisfied  Ii  in  the 
action  of  the  engine  the  working  substance  changes  its  tempera- 
ture from  Ti  to  r^  by  adiabatic  expansion,  and  from  r^  to  r|  by 
adiabatic  compression,  thereby  being  enabled  to  take  in  and 
reject  heat  at  the  ends  of  the  range  without  taking  in  or  rejecting 
any  by  the  way.    This  is  the  action  in  Camot's  engine  (§  40). 

52.  But  if  we  can  cause  the  working  substance  to  deposit  heat  in 
some  bodv  within  the  engine  while  passing  from  r,  to  r^  m  such  a 
manner  that  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  substance  to  this  body  is 
reversible  (satisfving  the  second  condition  above),  then  when  we  wish 
the  working  substance  to  pass  from  r,  to  r^  we  may  reverse  this 
transfer  ana  so  recover  the  heat  that  was  deposited  in  this  body. 
This  alternate  storing  and  restoring  of  heat  may  then  take  the 
place  of  adiabatic  ex^nsion  and  compression,  in  causing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  working  substance  to  pass  from  r.  to  r^  and  from 
T,  t»  Tj  respectively.  The  alternate  storing  ana  restoring  is  an 
action  occurring  whollv  within  the  engine,  and  is  therefore  distinct 
from  the  taking  in  ana  rejecting  of  heat  by  the  engine. 

5S.  In  1^7  Kobert  Stirling  designed  an  apparstus,  called  a  n- 
fftjwrator,  by  whifh  this  process  of  alternate. storing  and  restoring 
of  heat  could  be  actually  performed.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will 
suffice  to  describe  the  regenerator  as  a  passage  through  which  the 
working  fluid  can  travel  in  either  direction,  whose  walls  liave  a 
very  largo  capacity  for  heat,  so  that  the  amount  alternately  given  to 
or  taken  from  them  by  the  working  fluid  causes  no  more  than  an 
insensible  rise  or  fall  in  their  temperature.  The  temperature  of  the 
walls  at  one  end  of  the  passage  is  tj,  and  this  tapers  continuously 
down  to  Tj  at  the  other  end.  Vhen  the  working  fluid  at  tempera- 
ture Tj  euters  the  hot  end  and  passes  through,  it  comes  out  at  the 
cold  end  st  temperature  r*,-  having  stored  in  the  walls  of  the 
regenerator  an  amount  of  neat  which  it  will  pick  up  again  when 
passed  through  in  the  opposite  direction.  During  the  retiirn  journey 
Its  temperature  rises  from  r^  to  r^.  The  process  is  strictly  reversible, 
or  rsther  would  be  so  if  the  regenerator  had  an  unlimited  capacity 
for  heat,  if  no  conduction  of  heat  took  place  along  its  walls  from 
the  hot  TO  the  cold  end,  and  if  no  loss  took  place  by  conduction  or 
radiation  from  its  external  surface. 

54,  Using  aic  as  the  working  substance,  and  emj^loying  his 
r^nerator,  Stirling  made  an  engine  (to  be  described  Xster) 
which,  allowing  for  practical  imperfections,  is  the  earliest  example 
of  a  truly  reversible  engine.  Tne  cycle  of  operations  In  Stirling's 
engine  is  substantially  tnis  : — 

(1)  Air  (which  has  been  heated  to  vi  by  passing  through  the 
regenerator)  is  allowed  to  expand  isothermally  through  a  ratio  r, 
taxing  in  heat  from  a  furnace  and  raising  a  piston.  Heat  taken 
in  (per  lb  of  air)— er|  log  «r. 

(2)  The  air  is  caused  to  pass  through  the  regenerator  from  the 
hot  to  the  cold  end,  depositing  heat  and  having  its  temperature 
lowered  to  rp  without  change  of  volume.  Heat  stored  in 
regenerator  -  K|,(tj  -  t,).     The  pressure  of  course  falls. 

Td)  The  air  is  then  compressed  isothermally  to  its  original 
volume  at  r,  in  contact  with  a  refrigerator  (or  receiver  of  heat). 
Heat  rejected— CT}  log  «r. 

(4)  tlio  air  is  again  passed  throuffh  the  regenerator  from  the 
cold  to  the  hot  end,  taking  up  heat  and  having 
its  temperature  raised  to  tj.    Heat  restored  by 
the  regenerator- K,(tj  - r,). 

crilog,r-CT,log,r     Tj-t, 

^^^""'^ — -^^^^r ;r 

The  indicator  diagram  of  the  action  is  shown 
in  fig.  18,  and  a  diagram  of  the  engine  is  given 
in  chap.  XI 7.  Stirling's  engine  is  important, 
not  as  a  present-day  heat-engine  (though  it 
lias  recently  been  revived  in  small  forms  after 
a  long  interval  of  disuse),  but  because  it  is 
typical  of  the  only  mode,  other  than  Camot's 

plan  of  adiabatic  expansion  and  compression,  .^.-.^ ,.^ 

by  which  the  action  of  a  heat-engine  can  be'^J;JJ;;^J;fgg^™ 
made  reverrible.     Valuable  as  the  regenerator       *  *^ 

has  i>roved  in  metallurgy  and  other  industrial  iiroccsses,  iU  actual 
«]>plication  to  hMt-fnginet  bat  hitherto  been  very  limited.    An- 


other  way  of  Using  it  in  air-engines  was  designed  by  Ericsson,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  by  C.  W.  Siemens  and  F.  Jenkin  to  apply 
it  to  steam-enffines  and  to  gss-en^es.  But  almost  all  actual 
engines,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  approach  the  condition  of 
reversibility,  do  so,  not  by  the  use  of  the  re^nerative  principle, 
but  by  more  or  less  nearlV  adiabatic  expansion  and  oompresaion 
after  uie  manner  of  Gamot  s  ideal  engine. 

IIL  Pbopebtiss  or  Steak  aitd  Theort  or  the 
Stbam-Enoine. 

55.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  action  of  heat-engines  in 
which  the  working  substance  is  water  and  water-vapour  or 
steam.  The  properties  of  steam  are  most  conveniently  stated«bv 
referring  in  the  first  instance  to  what  happens  when  steam  is 
formed  under  eonstant  pressure.  This  is  substantially  the  process 
which  occurs  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  when  the  engine  is 
at  work.  To  fix  the  ideas  we  may  suppose  that  the  vessel  in  which 
steam  is  to  be  formed  is  a  long  upright  cylinder  fitted  with  a 
piston  which  may  be  loaded  so  that  it  exerts  a  constant  pressure 
on  the  fluid  below.  Let  there  be,  to  begin  with,  at  the  foot  of  the 
cylinder  a  quantitv  of  water  (which  for  convenience  of  numerical 
statement  we  ahall  take  as  1  lb),  at  any  temperature  ^ ;  and  let 
the  piston  press  on  the  surface  of  the  water 'with  a  force  of 
P  lb  per  square  foot  Let  heat  now  be  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder.  As  it  enters  the  water  it  will  inxtduce  the  follow- 
ing efiects  in  three  stages : — 

(1)  The  temperature  of  the  water  rises  until  a  certain  tempera- 
ture t  is  resched,  at  which  steam  begins  to  be  formed.  The  value 
of  t  depends  on  the  particular  pressure  P  which  the  piston  exerts. 
Until  the  temperature  t  is  reached  there  is  nothing  but  water  below 
the  piston. 

f2}  Steam  is  formed,  more  heat  being  taken  in.  The  phitou 
(which  is  supposed  to  exert  a  constant  pressure)  rises.  Ko 
further  incresse  of  temperature  occurs  during  this  stsge,  which 
continues  until  all  the  water  is  converted  into  steam.  During 
this  stage  the  steam  which  is  fonnod  is  said  to  be  s(Uuratet£ 
The  volume  which  the  piston  encloses  at  the  end  of  this  stage,— 
the  volume,  namely,  of  1  lb  of  saturated  steam  at  pressure  P  (and 
temperature  0,— will  be  denoted  by  V  in  cubic  feet 

(3)  If  after  all  the  water  is  converted  into  steam  more  heat  be 
allowed  to  enter,  the  volume  will  increase  and  the  temperatnn 
will  rise.     The  steam  is  then  said  to  be  superheated. 

68.  The  difference  between  saturated  and  superheated  steam 
may  be  exnressed  by  saying  that  if  water  (at  the  temperature  of 
the  steam)  M  mixed  with  steam  some  of  the  water  will  be  evaporated 
if  the  steam  is  superheated,  but  none  if  the  steam  is  saturated. 
Any  vapour  in  contact  with  its  liquid  and  in  thermal  equilibrium 
is  necessarily  saturated.  When  saturated  its  properties  difler  con- 
siderably, as  a  rule,  from  those  of  a  perfect  gas,  but  when  super- 
heated they  approach  those  of  a  perfect  gas  more  and  more  closely 
the  farther  the  process  of  superheating  is  carried,  that  is  to  say,  the 
more  the  temperature  is  raised  above  U  the  temperature  of  saturation 
corresponding  to  the  given  pressure  P. 

67.  The  temperature  i  at  which  steam  \&  formed  depends  on  the 
value  of  P.  Their  relation  was  determined  with  great  care  by 
Regnanlt,  in  a  series  of  classical  experiments  on  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  steam  chiefly  depends.^  The 
pressure  of  saturatea  steam  rises  with  the  tempenture  at  a  rate 
which  increases  rapidly  in  the  upoer  regions  of  the  scale.  This 
will  be  apparent  from  the  flnt  ana  second  columns  of  Table  II., 
given  on  next  page,  which  is  compiled  from  Rankine's  reduction 
of  RMinault's  results.  The  first  column  gives  the  temperature  on 
the  Fahr.  scale;  the  secodd  gi?os  the  corresponding  pressure  in 
|x>unds  per  square  inch.  Bankine  has  also  expressed  tne  relation 
of  temnerature  and  pressure  in  saturated  steam  by  the  following 
formula  (which  is  applicable  with  other  constants  to  other  va- 
pours*):— 

where  p  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  r  is  the 
abeolute  temperature  in  Fahr.  degrees.  For  most  purposes,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  convenient  to  find  the  pressure  corresponding' to  a 
given  temperature,  or  the  temperetnre  corresponding  to  a  given 
pressure,  from  the  table  by  interpolation. 

58.  The  same  table  shows  the  volume  Y,  in  cubic  feet,  occupied 
by  1  lb  of  saturated  steam  at  each  pressure.  This  is  a  quantity 
the  direct  experimental  measurement  of  which  is  of  very  great 
difficulty.  It  may,  however,  be  calculated,  from  a  knowledge  of 
other  properties  of  steam,  by  a  process  which  will  be  described 
lat^r  (§  75).  The  values  of  Y  given  in  the  table  were  determined 
by  Bankine  by  means  of  this  process ;  they  sgree  fairly  well  with 
iuch  direct  observations  of  the  density  of  steam  ss  have  been  hitherto 


1  Mem.  Ju$i.  France,  1847,  vol.  xxL  An  accomt  of  ReRnavlt's  mstlipiU  of 
•zperlment  and  s  aUtcment  of  hl«  reanlts  exprcMed  In  British  measares  wUI  bo 
found  in  Dixon's  IVeatUe  o»  Beat. 

*  Pkil.  Mag.,  Dee.  18»4,  or  Maawt  efthi  Steam- Sntine,  p.  S37. 
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mada.^  The  relation  of  P  to  V  may  be  approximately  tz^eaaed  by 
the  formula '         ^. 

PV"  -  oonaUnt  -  68500  (nearlyX 
when  P  is  stated  in  lb  per  aq.  ft.  and  Y  in  cnb.  ft  per  lb. 
Tablb  II.— PrtyeWiej  of  SaturaUd  8Uam, 


H(Hi  bI  F«tn*lli«j, 

Tfliiipeniiirv 

PrtHiire, 

VplBmi 

B. 

A, 

:    Dafreesf-. 

ibpertq.in. 

Cub.  Ft. 

Therm*]  Units. 

Tbemal  Units. 

82 

0-085 

3390 

1091-8 

0 

41 

0122 

2406 

1094-6 

9*0 

60 

0173 

1782 

1097-3 

18-0 

69 

0-241 

1264 

1100-0 

27-0 

68 

0-333 

985 

1102-8 

86-0 

77 

0-462 

699 

1105-6 

45-0 

86 

0-607 

629 

1108-2 

64-0 

96 

0-806 

406 

1111-0 

63-0 

104 

1-06 

813 

1113-7 

72-0 

118 

1-38 

244 

1116-6 

81-0 

122 

1-78 

192 

1119-2 

90-1 

131 

.    2-27 

152-4 

:  1121-9 

99  1 

HO 

2-88 

122-0 

11247 

108-1 

149 

8-62 

98-45 

1127-4 

117-1 

168 

4-61 

80-02 

1180 '3 

126-2 

167 

6-68 

65-47 

1182-9 

136-2 

176 

6-87 

63-92 

1185-6 

144-8 

186 

8-38 

4470 

1188-4 

158-8 

194 

10-16 

87-26 

1141-1 

162-4 

208 

12-26 

81-26 

1148-9 

171-4 

212 

14-70 

26-36 

1146-6 

180-6 

221 

17-63 

22-84 

1149-3 

189-6 

t^ 

20-80 

19-03 

11621 

1987 

239 

24-64 

16-28 

1164-8 

207-8 

248 

28-83 

14-00 

1157-6 

216-9 

257 

83-71 

12-09 

1160-8 

226-0 

266      . 

39-26 

10-48 

1168-1 

235-2 

276 

45-49 

9-124 

1166-8 

244-8 

284 

62-52 

7-978 

1168-6 

263-5 

298 

60-40 

6-992 

1171-8 

2627 

802 

69-21 

6-153 

1174-1 

271-9 

811 

79-03 

6-483 

1176-8 

281-1 

820 

89-86 

4-816 

1179-5 

200-8 

829 

101-9 

4-280 

1182-2 

299-6 

338 

116-1 

3-814 

1185-0 

8087 

847 

129-8 

8-410 

11877 

818-0 

856 

146-8 

3-057 

1190-4 

827-8 

865 

163-8 

2-748 

1193-2 

886-6 

874 

182-4 

2-476 

1196-9 

846-9 

383 

208-3 

2-236 

1198-6 

862-2 

392 

225-9 

2-026 

1201-4 

864-6 

401 

250-8 

1-888 

1204-1 

878-9 

410 

276-9 

1-672 

1206-9 

883-2 

419 

305-6 

1-525 

1209-6 

892-6 

428 

836-3 

1-393 

1212-4 

402-0 

69.  We  hare  next  to  consider  the  supply  of  heat  Daring  the 
first  stsge,  nntil  the  temneratnre  rises  from  its  initial  value  ^  to  <, 
the  temperature  at  whicn  steam  begins  to  form  under  the  given 
pressure,  heat  is  required  only  to  warm  the  water.  Since  the 
specific  heat  of  water  is  nearly  constant,  the  amount  of  heat  taken 
in  durinff  the  first  stage  is  approximately  I  -  (,  thermsl  units  or 
J(<-<e)  lOOt-pounds,  J  beine  Joule's  equivalent  (§  28),  and  this 
expression  for  it  will  generally  serve  with  sufficient  accuracy  in 

Sraotical  calculations.  More  exactly,  however,  the  heat  taken  in 
I  somewhat  greater  than  this,  for  Regnault's  experiments  show 
that  the  specific  heat  of  water  increases  slightlv  as  the  temperature 
rises.  In  stating  the  amount  of  heat  required  for  this  first  stage, 
t^  must  be  taken  as  a  known  temperature;  for  convenience  in 
numerical  statement  the  temperature  82*  F.  is  usuaUv  chosen  as 
an  arbitrary  startincr-point  from  which  the  reception  of  heat  is  to 
be  reckoned.  We  shall  emplo;-  the  symbol  A  to  designate  the  heat 
required  to  raise  1  lb  of  water  from  82"  F.  to  the  temperature  t  at 
which  steam  begins  to  form.  The  value  of  A  in  thermal  units  is 
given,  approximately,  by  the  equation 
A-<-82. 
More  exact  values,  which  take  account  of  the  variation  in  the 
specific  heat  of  water,  will  be  found  in  the  last  column  of  Table 
IL  During  the  first  stage,  sensibly  all  the  heat  supplied  goes  to 
increase  the  stocV  A  internal  energy  which  the  fluid  possesses,  the 
anoont  of  external  i^rork  which  is  done  by  the  expansion  of  the  fluid 
being  negligible. 

60.  The  heat  taken  in  during  the  second  stafe  is  what  is  called 
the  laUnt  Keat  of  steam,  and  is  denoted  by  L.     Of  it  a  part  is  spent 

1  Soo  FBlrfaalrn  ind  Tate,  ^'On  the  DensUy  of  Steam  at  Different  Temperatures,** 
PkU.  Train.,  roL  el,  ISM.  ^ 

*  Tkh  is  Banklae's  fermala.    Zonner  sires  rv>-««««*oon.tant 


in  doing  external  work,— namely,  P  multiplied  by  the  excess  of  the 
volume  of  the  steam  over  the  volume  of  the  water,~aml  the 
remainder  is  tlie  difTerence  of  internal  energy  between  1  lb  of  steam 
at  i  and  1  lb  of  water  at  t  The  volume  of  1  lb  of  water,  at  each 
temperatures  as  are  usual  in  steam-engines,  is  nearly  0-017  cubic 
feet  We  may  therefore  write  the  external  work  (in  foot-pounds) 
done  during  the  production  of  1  lb  of  steam  under  constant 
pressure  P,— 

•External  wori:-P(V- 0-017). 

61.  Adding  together  the  heat  taken  in  during  the  first  tad  sscood 
stsges  we  have  a  quantity  designated  by  H  and  called  the  total  keat 
of  1  lb  of  saturated  steam: — 

H-A+L. 
Re|piaulf  s  values  of  H  are  very  accurately  expressed  (in  theiptl 
nnits)  by  the  formula 

H-1082  +  0-805r 
They  are  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  Table  II.    A  similar  fo^ 
mula  gives  approximate  values  of  L,  exact  enough  for  use  in  pTao> 
tical  mculationsL — 

L-1114-071. 
The  total  heat  of  formation  of  1  lb  of  steam,  when  formed  undei 
constant  pressun  from  water  at  any  temperature  2^  is  of  coont 
H  -  A^  where  \  corresponds  to  (^ 

62.  Of  the  whole  latent  heat  of  steam,  L,  the  part  P(V- 0-017) 
is,  as  hss  been  said  above,  spent  in  doing  external  woik.  The 
remainder  (in  foot-pounds)--- 

JL-P(V- 0-017)- 
is  the  change  of  intemsl  energy  which  the  substance  nnderj^oes 
during  evaporation.  This  Quantity,  for  which  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a  separate  symbol,  will  be  denoted  by  p  in  thermal  units,  or 
Jp  in  foot-pounds.  In  dealing  with  the  heat  required  to  prodace 
steam  we  adopted  the  state  of  water  at  82"  F.  as  an  srbitnuy  start- 
ing-point from  which  to  reckon  the  reception  of  heat  In  the 
same  way  it  is  convenient  to  use  this  arbitrary  starting-point  in 
reckoning  what  may  be  called  the  internal  energy  of  the  substance, 
which  is  the  excess  of  the  heat  taken  in  over  the  external  work  done 
by  the  substance  during  its  reception  of  heat  Thus  the  internal 
eneri^  I  of  1  lb  of  saturated  steam  at  pressure  P  is  equal  to  the  total 
heat  H,  less  that  nart  of  the  total  neat  which  is  spent  in  doiog 
extemsl  work,  or  (in  foot-pounds) 

JI-JH-P(V-0-017), 
or  I-L-hA-P(V-0-017)/J-A+^ 

The  notion  of  internal  energy  is  useful  in  calcalating  the  heat 
taken  in  or  rejected  by  steam  auring  any  stage  of  its  expansion  or 
oomjpression  in  an  engine.  When  a  working  substance  passes  from 
one  condition  to  another,  its  gain  or  loss  of  heat  in  determined  by 
the  equation 

Heat  taken  in— increase  of  internal  energy + external  work. 
Any  of  the  terms  of  this  equation  may  .be  negative ;  the  Isst  term 
is  negative  when  work  is  done,  not  by,  but  upon  the  substance. 

68.  The  same  equation  gives  the  means  of  finding  the  amonnt 
of  heat  required  to  form  steam  under  any  assigned  conditions,  in 
place  of  the  condition  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
where  the  formation  of  fteam  under  constant  pressure  was  con- 
sidered. Whatever  be  the  condition  as  to  pressure  under  which 
the  process  of  formation  is  carried  on,  the  total  heat  required  is 
the  sum  of  the  internal  energy  of  the  steam  when  formed  and 
the  work  done  by  the  substance  during  the  process.  Thus  is 
general 

Heat  of  formation  - 1  -I-  J  "  ^/PdV, 
the  limits  of  integrstion  being  the  final  volume  of  the  steiro  and 
the  originsl  volume  of  the  water.  When  steam  is  formed  in  a 
closed  vessel  of  constant  volume  no  external  work  is  done;  the  heat 
of  formation  is  then  equal  to  the  internal  energy,  and  is  leas  than 
the  total  heat  of  formation  (H)  of  steam,  when  Srmed  at  a  constant 
pressure  equal  to  the  pressure  reached  in  the  vessel,  by  the  quantity 

64.  In  calculations  which  relate  to  the  action  of  steam  in  engines 
we  have  generally  to  deal,  not  with  dry  saturated  steam,  bat  with 
ioet  steam,  or  steam  which  either  carries  in  suspension,  or  ia 
otherwise  mixed  with,  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  water.  In 
every  such  mixture  the  stoam  and  water  have  the  same  tempeFstnre, 
and  the  steam  is  saturated.  The  dryness  of  wet  steam  is  measan^ 
by  the  proportion  g  of  dry  steam  in  each  pound  of  the  mixed 
substance.  When  that  is  known  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  other 
physical  constants :  thus- 
Latent  heat  of  1  lb  of  wet  steam —oL; 

Total  heat  of  1  lb  of  wet  steam   -A-H^L; 
Volume  of  1  n)  of  wet  stoam       -grV +(i  -  9)0-017 
— yV  verynearljr, 
nnles"  the  stesm  is  so  wet  as  to  consist  mainly  of  wster; 
Internal  energy  of  1  lb  of  wet  steam— A+^f. 

65.  Steam  is  superheated  when  its  temperature  is  raised,  in  vaj 
manner,  above  the  temperature  corresponding  to  saturation  st  the 
actual  pressurei    When  much  superheated,  steam  beharei  like  a 
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poftet  gu,  aaA  majr  be  tdlad  "ittMn  (gu."  It  then  foUowt  the 
eqution  PT-88-6r. 

and  the  ipeoifio  heat  at  oonstant  pressure,  K^  is  871  foot-pounds  or 
0'48  thermal  unit  At  very  lev  temperatures  steam  approximates 
closely  to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas  when  very  slightly  super- 
heated, and  eren  when  saturated ;  at  high  temperatures  a  much 
greater  amount  of  superheating  is  necessary  to  bring  about  an 
approach  to  the  perfectly  gaseous  state.  The  total  heat  required  for 
the  production  of  superheated  steam  under  any  constant  pressure, 
when  the  superheating  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  steam  to  the  state 
of  steam  gas,  may  therefore  be  reckoned  by  taking  the  total  heat  of 
saturated  steam  at  a  low  temperature  and  adding  to  it  the  product 
of  K,,  into  the  eicess  of  temperature  above  that  Thus  Bankine, 
treating  saturated  steam  at  82*  F.  as  a  gas,  gives  the  formula 

H'-1092-l-0-48(r-32) 
to  exnress  the  heat  of  formation  (under  any  constant  pressure)  of 
superheated  steam,  at  any  temperature  f  which  is  so  much  above 
the  temperature  of  saturation  corresponding  to  the  actual  pressure 
that  the  steam  may  be  treated  as  a  perfect  gas  Calcuhited  from 
its  chemical  composition,  the  density  of  steam  gaa  should  be  01(22 
times  that  of  air  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature.  The  value 
of  7  or  K,/E«  for  steam  gas  is  1  '8.  These  formulas,  dealing  as  they 
do  with  steam  which  is  so  highly  superheated  as  to  be  perfectly 
gaseous,  fail  to  apply  to  high-pressure  steam  that  is  heated  but 
little  above  its  temperature  of  saturation.  The  relatbn  of  pressure 
to  volume  and  temperature  in  the  region  which  lies  between  the 
saturated  and  the  perfectly  gaseous  states  has  been  experimented 
on  by  Him.^  Formulas  which  are  applicable  with  more  or  lesa 
accuracy  to  steam  in  either  the  saturated  or  superheated  condition 
have  beim  devised  by  Hirn,  Zeuner,*  Bitter,'  and  others. 

60.  The  expansion  of  volume  which  occurs  during  the  conversion 
of  water  into  steam  under  constant  pressure— the  second  stage  of 
the  process  described  in  §  65 — is  isothermaL  From  what  has  oeen 
already  said  it  is  obvious  that  steam,  or  any  other  saturated  vapour, 
can  be  expanded  or  compressed  iaothermally  onl^  when  wet,  and 
that  evaporation  (in  the  one  case)  or  oondensation  (in  the  other) 
must  accompany  the  process.  Isothermal  lines  for  a  working  sub- 
stance whion  consists  of  a  liquid  and  its  vapour  are  straight  lines 
of  uniform  pressure. 

67.  The  lorm  of  adiabatic  lines  for  substances  of  the  same  class 
depends  not  only  on  the  particular  fluid,  but  also  on  the  propor- 
tion of  liquid  to  vapour  in  the  mixture.  In  the  case  of  steam,  it 
has  been  shown  by  fiankine  and  Clausius  that  if  steam  initiaUpr 
dr^  be  allowed  to  expand  adiabatically  it  becomes  wet,  and  if 
initially  wet  (unless  very  wet^)  it  becomes  wetter.  A  part  of  the 
steam  is  condensed  by  the  process  of  adiabatic  expansion,  at  first 
in  the  form  of  minute  particles  suspended  throughout  the  mass. 
The  temperature  and  pressure  fall ;  and,  as  that  part  of  the  sub- 
stance wnich  remains  uncondensed  is  saturated,  the  relation  of 
1>ressure  to  temperature  throujriiout  the  expansion  is  that  which 
lolds  for  saturated  steam.  The  following  formula,  proved  by 
Hankine'  and  Clausius*  (see  $  75),  verves  to  calculate  the  extent 
to  which  condensation  takes  place  during  adiabatic  expansion,  and 
so  allows  the  relation  of  pressure  to  volume  to  be  determined. 

Before  expansion,  let  the  initial  dryness  of  the  steam  be  i^i  and 
its  absolute  temperature  Ty  Then,  if  it  expand  adiabatically  until 
its  temperature  lalls  to  r,  its  dryness  after  expansion  is 

L}  and  L  are  the  latent  heats  (in  thermal  units)  of  1  lb  of  steam 
before  and  after  expansion  respectively.  VThon  tJie  steam  is  dry  to 
begin  with,  ^i— 1. 

This  formula  is  easily  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  adiabatic 
curve  when  the  initial  pressure  and  the  preesure  after  expansion  are 

fiven,  the  corresponding  values  r  and  L  oein^  found  from  the  table, 
t  is  less  convenient  if  the  data  are  the  initial  pressure  and  the 
initial  and  final  volumes,  or  the  initial  pressu^  and  the  ratio  of 
expansion  r.  An  approximate  formula  more  appropriate  in  that 
case  is 

Pt^-consUnt,  or  P/P,-(v/»i>»-f«. 
Here  v  and  «|  denote  the  volume  of  lib  of  the  mixture  of  steam 
and  water  before  and  after  expansion  respectively,  and  are  to  bo 
distinguished  from  V  and  Yj,  which  we  have  already  used  to 
denote  the  volume  of  1  lb  of  dry  saturated  steam  at  pressures  P 
and  Pi.  The  index  »  has  a  value  which  depends  on  the  degree  of 
initial  dryness  y,. 
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«  Prof.  CotterUl,  In  hit  Fr^atUt  on  <A«  Bttan^BngiiM^  f  79,  hM  ealoulated 
(wlnff  the  eqoattoa  which  follows  in  Uio  toxt)  that,  when  a  mixture  of  iteani  and 
water  expends  sdlebetkally,  steein  coDden«ee  if  the  proportion  of  steam  he,  ronghlj, 
orer  AO  per  cent,  bat  water  Is  eraporeted  if  the  proportion  of  stoam  be  less  than 
abont  M  per  oent.    The  exact  proportion  depends  on  the  initial  pressnrs. 
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Aooording  to  Zeuner,'  «- 1  085 +0'lgi,  so  that  far 
ji-l  0-95      0-9        0-85      0-8        On      07 

n-1'185  1180  1125  1120  1*116  1110  I'lOS. 
Rankine  gave  for  this  index  the  value  Vi  vhich  is  too  small  if 
the  steam  be  initially  dry.  He  determined  it  by  examining  the 
expansion  curves  of  indicator  diagrams  taken  from  working  stram- 
engines ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  expansion  of  steam  in  an 
actual  engine  ia  by  no  means  adiabatic,  on  account  of  the  tranafer 
of  heat  which  goes  on  between  the  working  fluid  and  the  metal 
of  the  cylinder  and  piston.  When  it  is  desired  to  draw  an 
adiabatio  curve  for  steam,  that  value  of  «  must  be  chosen  which 
refers  to  the  degree  of  dryness  at  the  beginning  of  the  expansion. 

68.  Wo  are  now  in  a  position  to  study  the  action  of  a  heat-engine 
employing  steam  as  the  working  substance.  To  simplify  the  first 
consideration  as  far  as  possible,  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  have,  as 
before,  a  long  cylinder  composed  of  non-conaucting  material -except 
at  the  base,  and  fitted  with  a  non-conductinff  piston ;  also  a  source  of 
heat  A  at  some  temperature  tj  ;  a  receiver  of  heat,  or,  as  we  may  now 
call  it,  a  condenaer  C,  at  a  lower  temperature  r^ ;  and  a  non-con- 
ducting cover  B  (as  in  §  40).  Then  we  can  perform  Camot's  cycle 
of  operations  as  follows.  To  fix  the  ideas,  suppose  that  there  is  1  Xb 
of  water  in  the  cylinder  to  begin  with,  at  the  temperature  r. : — 

(1)  Apply  A,  and  allow  the  piston  to  rise.    The  water  will  take 
in  heat  and  be  converted  into  steam,  expanding  iaothermally  at 
conatant  pressure  Pj.    This  part  of  the  operation 
ts  flboTti  by  thg  linn  ah  in  fig.  14. 

{2)  REOjoirQ  A  uid  appl^  B.     Allow  the  expan- 

Eion  ti>  ecu  tin  ue  Adiabatically  {he),  with  fauiug 

projsniirE,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  r^ 

Tlie^trftsaum  will  then  do  P,,  corresponding 

■'    *'  '  to  T^ 

(8)  Remove  B,  apply  G^ 
and  compress.  Steam  is 
condonaeu  by  rejecting  heat 
to  0.  The  action  h  Im- 
thermal,  and  the  pressure 
remains  P^  Let  this  be 
continued   until  a  certain 

no.  14.-C«mnf.  Cycle  with  w.ter  and  P^^*  ** .  ?  ."^^  •?* 
steam  for  workJng  substsnce.  which  adiabatic  compreasioB 
will  complete  the  cycle. 

(4)  Remove  C  and  apply  B.  Continue  the  ooropreesion,  which 
is  now  adiabatic  If  the  point  d  has  been  rightly  chosen,  this 
will  complete  the  cycle  by  restoring  the  working  fluid  to  the  state 
of  water  at  temperature  tj. 

The  indicator  diagram  for  the  cycle  is  given  in  fig.  14,  as  cal- 
culated by  the  help  of  the  equations  in  §  67  and  of  Table  II.  for  a 
particular  example,  in  which  ».  — 90  lb  per  square  inch  (ti— 781), 
and  the  expansion  is  continued  down  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, 147  lb  per  square  inch  (r^— 673).  Since  the  process  is 
reversible,  and  since  heat  is  taken  m  only  at  r,  and  rejected  only 
at  Ts,  the  efficiency  is  (r|  -  r^jr^  The  heat  taken  in  per  lb  ot  the 
fluid  is  L|,  and  the  work  done  is  I^  (ti  -  r,)/T|,  a  result  which  may 
be  used  to  check  the  calculation  of  the  diagram. 

69.  If  the  action  here  described  could  be  realized  in  practice, 
we  should  have  a  thermodynamically  perfect  steam-engine  udng 
saturated  steam.  The  fraction  of  the  neat  supplied  to  it  which 
such  an  engine  would  convert  into  work  would  depend  simply  on 
ths  temperature,  and  therefore  on  the  pressure,  at  whicn  the 
steam  was  produced  and  condensed.  Tne  temperature  of  con* 
densation  is  limited  by  the  consideration  that  there  muat  be  an 
abundant  supplv  of  some  substance  to  absorb  the  rejected  heat ; 
water  is  actually  used  for  this  purpose,  so  that  r^  has  for  its 
lower  limit  the  temperature  of  the  available  water-supply. 

To  the  higher  temperature  T}  and  prosaure  Pi  no  limit  can  be  set 
except  such  as  is  brought  about  in  practice  by  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culties, with  regard  to  strength  and  to  lubrication,  which  attend 
tl>e  use  of  high -pressure  steam.  By  a  very  siMcial  construction  of 
engine  and  boiler  Mr  Perkins  has  been  able  to  use  steam  with  a 
pressure  as  high  as  500  lb  per  square  inch ;  with  engines  of  the 
usual  construction  the  value  ranges  from  190  lb  downwards. 

If  the  temperature  of  condenaation  be  taken  as  60*  F.,  as  a  lower 
limit,  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect  steam-engine,  using  saturated  steam, 
would  depeud  on  the  value  of  P^,  the  absolute  preesure  of  production 
of  the  steam,  as  follows  : — 

For  perfect  steam-engine,  with  condeudaiion  at  60*  F., 
P,  in  lb  per  square  inch  being  40        80        120       160      200 
Highest  ideal  efficiency     -    -284      "826      '350     *868     '881 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  values  of  the  efficiency  are 
actually  attained,  or  are  even  attainable.     Many  causes  conspire  to 
prevent  steam-engines  from  being  thermodynamically  P^^  *^ 
some  of  the  causes  of  imperfection  cannot  be  removed.    These  num- 
bers will  serve,  however,  as  a  standard  of  comparison  in  judging  of 
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the  perfonnaooe  of  totnal  engines,  and  u  setting  forth  the  edTan- 
tage  of  high'preesnre  eteam  from  the  thermodynamic  point  of  riew. 

70.  As  a  contrast  to  the  ideally  perfect  steam-engine  of  §  6^ 
xn  may  next  consider  a  cyclic  action  snch  as  occurred  in  the  early 
engines  of  Newoomen  or  Lenpold,  when  steam  was  used  non- 
oxpansiToIy, — or  rather,  snch  an  action  as  would  hsTs  occurred  in 
ouffines  of  this  type  had  the  cylinder  heen  a  perfect  non-conductor 
of  neat.    Let  the  cTcle  of  operations  be  this  :~ 

(1)  Apply  A  and  evaporate  the  water  as  before  at  Pj.  Heat 
taken  in  — L|. 

(8)  Remove  A  and  apply  C.  This  at  onoe  condenses  a  part  of 
the  steam,  and  reduces  the  pressure  to  P^ 

(8)  Compress  at  P,,  in  contact  with  C,  till 
condensation  is  complete,  and  water  at  r,  is  left 

(4)  Bemore  B  and  apply  A.  This  heats  the 
water  again  to  T|  and  completes  the  cycle. 
Heattakenin-Aj-A,. 

The  indicator  diagram  for  this  series  of 
operations  is  shown  in  fig.  16. 

Hero  the  action  is  not  reversible. 

'**^*  Vork  done       (Pi--P,)(Y^-0  017) 

Heat  taken  in"      Jlt^+\ - h^ 
The  values  of  this  will  bo  found  to  range  fh)m  0-067  to  0*072  for 
the  values  of  P^  which  are  stated  in  §  09,  when  the  temperature 
of  condensation  is  60*  F. 

71.  In  the  ideal  engine  represented  in  fi^.  14  the  functions  of 
boiler,  cylinder,  sud  condenser  are  combined  in  a  single  vessel ;  but 
after  what  has  been  said  in  chap.  IT.  it  is  scarcely  necessanr  to  re- 
mark that,  provided  the  working  substance  passes  through  the  same 
cycle  of  operations,  it  is  indiflTerent  whether  these  are  perfonned  in 
several  vessels  or  in  one.  To  approach  a  little  more  closely  the 
conditions  that  hold  in  practice,  we  may  think  of  the  engine 
which  performs  the  cycle  of  §  70  ss  consisting  of  a  boiler  A  (fig.  16) 
kept  at  Tj,  a  non-conducting  cylin- 
der and  piston  B,  a  surface  con- 
denser C  kept  at  T„  and  a  feed-pump 
D  which  restores  the  condensed 
water  to  the  boiler.  Then  for  every 
pound  of  steam  supplied  and  used 
non-expansively  as  in  §  70,  we  have 
work  done  on  the  piston  ^  (Pi  -  P^  Vi ; 
but  an  amount  of  work  has  to  be  ex- 
pended in  driving  the  feed- 
pump -(P,-P,)  0-017. 
Deducting  this,  the  net 
work  done  per  lb  of  steam 
is  the  same  ss  before,  and 

the  heat  taken  in  is  also  Fie.  16.— Orcans  of  t  Steem-Eniclna. 

the  same.  An  indicator  diagram  taksn  from  the  cylinder  would 
give  the  area  ^yh  (fit.  17),  where  oi-Pj,  «^- V„  oA-P, ;  an  indi. 
cator  diagram  taken  from  the  pump  would 
give  the  negative  area  hjie,  where  n  is  the 
volume  of  the  feed- water,  or  0*017  cub.  ft 
The  diflterence,  namely,  the  shaded  area,  is 
the  diagram  of  the  complete  cycle  gone 
through  by  each  pound  of  the  working 
substance.  In  expenment^  measurements 
of  the  work  done  in  steam-engines,  only  ^^  ^^' 

the  action  which  occurs  within  the  cylinder  Jt  shown  on  the  indi- 
cator diagram.  From  this  the  work  spent  on  the  feed-pump  is  to 
bo  subtracted  in  any  accurate  determination  of  the  thermodynamio 
efficiency.  If  the  feed-waUr  is  at  any  temperature  t,  other  than 
that  of  the  coudouaer  as  assumed  in  g  70,  it  is  clear  that  the  heat 
token  in  is  H,  -  h^  instead  of  H,  -  A,. 

72.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  nearly,  with  the  engine  of  fig. 
16  (that  is  to  say,  with  an  engine  in  which  the  boUer  and  condenser 
are  separate  from  the  cylinder),  we  can  approach  the  reversiBle 
cycle  of  §  68.  The  first  stage  of  that  cyde  corresponda  to  the 
admUion  of  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder.  Then  the 
jx)int  known  as  the  jwint  of  cut-off  ii^  reached,  at  which  admis- 
sion ccasos,  and  the  steam  already  in  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to 
expand,  exerting  a  diminishing  pressure  on  the  piston.  This  is 
the  second  stage,  or  the  stage  of  9xpansiofL  The  process  of 
expansion  may  bo  carried  on  until  the  pressure  falls  to  that  of  the 
condenser,  in  which  case  the  expansion  is  said  to  be  complete. 
At  the  end  of  the  expansion  r*U<u$  tokes  place,  that  is  to  say,  com- 
munication u  ojieued  with  the  condenser.  Then  the  return  stroke 
begins,  and  a  period  termed  the  ^achaud  occurs,  that  is  to  say, 
steam  passes  out  of  the  cylinder,  into  the  condenser,  where  it  is 
condensed  at  nreasure  P^  which  is  felt  as  a  lack  prcBsnrt  oppoaing 
the  return  of  the  piston.  So  far,  aU  has  been  essentially  reversible, 
and  identical  with  the  oorrespondiuff  parts  of  Carnot's  cycle. 

But  we  cannot  complete  the  cycle  as  Carnot's  cycle  wss  com- 
pleted. The  existence  of  a  separate  condenser  makes  the  fourth 
stage,  that  of  adiabatio  oompresaion,  impracticable,  and  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  continue  the  exhaust  until  condensation  is  com* 


1^^ 


plete,  and  then  retnm  the  condensed  water  to  the  boiler  by  i 
of  the  feed-pumpb 

It  is  true  that  we  may,  and  in  actual  practice  do,  stop  the 
exhaust  before  the  return  stroke  is  complete,  and  compress  that 
portion  of  the  steam  which  remains  below  the  piston,  but  tUi 
doea  not  materially  afltect  the  thermodvnamio  efficiency;  it  is 
done  partly  for  mechanical  reasons,  and  partlj  to 
avoid  loss  of  power  through  clearance  (see  chap.  lY.). 
In  the  present  instance  it  is  supposed  that  there  is 
no  clearance,  in  which  case  this  compression  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  indicator  disgram  given  bv  a 
cylinder  in  which  steam  goes  throuA  the  action  de- 
scribed above  is  shown  to  scale  in  fig.  18  for  s  par- 
ticular ecample,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  1  cubic 
foot  of  dry  saturated  steam 
is  admitted  at  an  absolute 
pressure  of  00  lb  per  squort 
inch,  end  is  exjianaed  twelve 
times,  or  down  to  s  pressure 

charged  to  the  condenser. 
As  we  have  sssumsd  the  cylinder  to  be  non-conducting,  and  the 
steam  to  be  initially  dry,  the  expansion  follows  the  law  PV^'W- 
constant  The  advantage  of  expansion  Is  obvious^  that  part  of  the 
diagram  which  liea  under  the  curve  being  so  much  clear  gain. 

78.  To  calculate  the  efficiency,  we  have 

Work  done  per  lb  during  admission -PiY}  ; 


P  V  -  P,rT 
during  expansion  to  volume  rVj^   ^  ^  ^\    ^ 


(hy§»6),-(P,Y,-P,rV,yo*186; 
Work  spent  during  return  stroke -P^rV, ; 

„       „    on  the  feed-pump  -  (P^  -  Pj)0  -017 ; 
Heat  taken  in -Hj- A,. 

74.  These  expressions  refer  to  complete  expaiuion.  When  tb« 
expansion  is  incomplete,  as  it  generally  is,  the  expression  given 
abovs  for  the  work  done  daring  expansion  still  appliea  if  we  tske 
Pa  to  be  the  preuure  at  the  end  of  expansion,  whils  the  work 
spent  on  the  s:e&ai  danng  the  back-stroke  is  P»rYj  and  that  spent 
on  ths  feed-pianp  is  (P, -P»)0:017,  ?i  being  the  back  jiressure. 
Inoompleto  exTiacsion  is  illustrated  by  the  dotted  line  In  ng.  1& 

It  is  easy,  By  ths  aid  of  ffi  64  and  67  to  extend  these  calcula- 
tions to  cases  where  the  steam,  instead  of  being  Initially  dry,  ii 
supposed  to  have  any  assigned  degree  of  wetness.  The  efficiency 
which  is  calculated  in  this  wsy,  which  for  ths  present  purpose 
may  be  oalled  the  theoretical  efficiency  corresponding  to  the 
sssumed  conditions  of  working,  is  always  much  less  than  the 
ideal  efficiency  of  a  perfect  eu^e,  sinoe  the  cyde  we  sre  now 
dealing  with  is  not  reversible.  But  even  this  theoretical  efficiency, 
short  as  it  falls  of  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  engine,  is  far  greater  then 
can  be  realized  in  practice  when  the  same  boiler  and  oondenser  tem- 
peratures are  used,  and  the  same  ratio  of  expansion.  Hie  reasons 
for  this  will  bo  briefly  considered  in  the  next  chapter;  at  present 
the  fact  is  mentioned  to  guard  the  reader  from  supposing  that  the 
results  which  the  above  tormulaa  give  apply  to  actual  enginea 

76.  The  results  of  §  68  have  been  turned  to  account  by  Bukiae 
and  Clausius  for  ths  purpose  of  deducing  the  density  of  steam 
from  other  properties  which  admit  of  more  exact  direct  measue- 
ment  Let  the  perfect  steam-engine  there  described  work  throagfa 
a  vei7  small  interval  of  temperature  Ar  between  two  temperotoree  r 
and  r  -  At.  The  efficiency  is  Ar/r,  and  the  work  done  fin  foot-lba) 
Is  JLAt/t.  The  indicator  diagram  ia  now  reduced  to  a  loQg  narrow 
strip,  whose  length  is  Y  -0'017  and  ito  breadth  aP,  the  differenoe 
in  pressure  between  steam  st  temperaturee  r  and  r-Ar.  Hence 
the  work  done  is  also  aP(Y  -  0*017),  and  therefore 

Ar 
^• 
Here  ^ ,  or  (in  the  limit)  ^ ,  is  the  rate  of  incieass  of  tempen- 

ture  with  increass  of  pressure  in  saturated  steam  at  the  particular 
temperature  r.  It  may  be  found  roughly  from  Table  IL ,  p.  484,  or 
more  exactl  v  by  differentiatiLg  the  equation  given  in  §  57.  L  is  also 
known,  ana  henoe  the  value  of  Y  oorrespcading  to  sny  assigned 
tomperature  may  be  calculated  with  a  degree  of  acouracy  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reach  in  direct  experiment  The  volunee 
given  in  the  Table  are  determined  in  thia  way.^ 

1  Thar«saU 

the  adUteUe  <  

la  sdlobatlc  exfttnotoa  th«  work  done  It  cqiHl  t 

Bbiee  A-*,  oad  p-L~Pi^J,  this  may  bo  vrlttea  Jdr-|-jr«|l)-HF«^ 
By  I  rc  MrfP-iptfri  henee  1  +  -^  (fL)-^  -•{ 

aad  hj  loMfraUon, 

which  Is  the  equattoa  off«7.  ^ 


Y- 0*017-^. 


of  f  7S  nay  be  appUod  u  f ollova  to  glvo  the  fonivU  of  I  (J  fV 
ixpualon  of  wet  aUun.  For  hrorlty  wo  mey  wrtio  V-«  •  w-s« 
cponatoa  tho  work  done  la  oonol  to  tho  looa  of  iatoiaal  ea«l7i  V 


8TSAM  IK  OTUKDEB.] 
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lY.   AOTVAL  BSHATIOITR  OT  StKAM  IK  THB  CTLINDXR. 

7<S.  In  fig.  18  we  h*Te  what  m«7  be  called  ft  first  ftpproximfttlon 
to  the  theoretical  indicator  diagram  of  a  steam 'engine.  In  the 
action  then  described  it  was  assnmed— <1)  that  the  steam  supplied 
was  dry  and  satnratedi  and  had  during  admission  the  full  (uniform) 
pressure  of  the  boiler  P| ;  (2)  that  there  was  no  transfer  of  heat 
to  or  from  the  steam  except  in  the  boiler  and  in  the  condenser ; 
(8)  that  after  more  or  less  complete  expansion  all 
the  steam  was  discharged  by  the  return  stroke  of 
the  piston,  during  which  the  back  pressure  was 
the  (uniform)  pressure  in  tho  condenser  Pt;  (4) 
thaf  the^oie  rolume  of  the  cylinder  was  swept 
'^  "^  through  by  the  piston.     It 

remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
these  assumptions  are  un- 
true in  practice,  and  how  far 
tiie  eflBcioncy  ia  aflected  in 
FiQ.  l».~Aetna]  fndkstor  Diagram  from  a    consequence. 

Coodanalng  Steam-Englne.  The  actual  conditions  of 

working  differ  from  these  in  the  following  main  respects,  some  of 
which  are  illustrated  by  tho  practical  indicator  diagram  of  fig.  19, 
which  is  taken  from  an  actual  engine. 

77.  Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  ports  and  passages,  and  to 
the  inertia  of  the  steam,  the  pressure  within  the  cylinder's  less 
than  Pj  during  admission  and  greater  than  P,  during  exhaust, 

Koreorer  P,  and  P,  are  themselTes  not  absolutely  uniform,  and 
P,  is  greater  tnan  the  pressure  of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  the 
condenser,  on  account  of  tho  presence  of  air  in  the  condenser. 

Duriug  admission  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  less 
than  the  boiler  pressure  by  an  amount  which  increasos  as  the 
piston  advances,  on  account  of  the  increased  velocity  of  the  piston's 
motion  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  steam.  When 
the  ports  and  passages  offer  much  resistance  the  steam  ia  expres- 
siToIy  said  to  be  tnrottled  or  "wire-drawn."  Wire-drawing  of 
steam  is  in  fact  a  case  of  imperfectly-resisted  expansion  (§  51 ).  The 
steam  is  dried  by  the  process  to  a  small  extent,  and  if  initially  dry 
it  becomes  superheated.  In  an  indicator  diajrram  wire-drawing 
causes  the  line  of  admission  to  lie  below  a  line  drawn  at  the 
boiler  pressure,  and  to  nlope  downwarda  In  fairly  good  practical 
instances  Ae  mean  absolute  nressure  during  admission  is  about 
nine- tenths  of  the  pressure  in  tne  boiler. 

In  the  same  way,  during  the  exhaust  the  actual  back  pressure 
exceeds  the  pressure  in  the  condenser  f shown  by  a  dotted  line  in 
fig.  19)  by- an  amount  depending  on  tne  freedom  with  which  the 
steam  maJces  ita  exit  from  the  cylinder.  In  condensing  engines 
with  a  good  yocuum  the  actual  oack  pressure  is  from  8  to  5  lb 
per  square  inch,  and  in  non-condensing  engines  it  is  10  to  18  lb  in 
place  of  the  more  147  lb  which  is  the  pressurj)  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  excess  of  back  pressure  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  water  In  the  cylinder.  The  effects  of  wire-drawing  do 
not  stop  here.  The  yalres  open  and  close  more  or  less  slowly; 
the  points  of  cut-off  and  release  are  therefore  not  absolutely  sharp, 
and  the  diagram  has  rounded  comers  at  b  and  0  in  place  of  the 
sharp  angles  which  mark  those  events  in  fig.  1&  For  this  reason 
release  is  allowed  in  practice  to  occur  a  Iitt&  before  the  end  of  tho 
forward  stroke,  hence  the  toe  of  the  diagram  takes  a  form  like  that 
shown  in  fig.  19.  The  sharpness  of  the  cut-off,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  sharpness  of  the  release,  depends  sreatly  on  the  kind  of  valves 
and  valve-gear  used ;  valves  of  the  Corliss  type  (to  be  described 
later),  which  are  noted  for  the  suddenness  with  which  admis&iou  of 
steam  is  stopned,  have  the  merit  amongst  others  of  producing  a 
very  sharply  defined  diagram. 

78.  When  the  piston  is  at  either  end  of  its  stroke  there  is  a 
small  space  left  between  it  and  the  cylinder  cover.  This  apace, 
together  with  the  volume  of  the  posssge  or  passages  leading  thence 
to  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves,  is  called  the  elearanee.  It  con- 
stitutes a  volume  through  which  the  piston  does  not  sweep,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  filled  with  steam  when  admission  occurs, 

and  the  steam  in  the  clearance  forms  a  part  of 
the  whole  steam  which  expands  after  the  supply 
from  the  boiler  is  cut-off.     If  AG  be  the  volume 
swept  through  by  the  piston  up  to  re- 
lease, OA  the  volume  01  the  clearance, 
and  AB  the  volume  swept  through 
during  admission,  the  apparent  ratio 
of  expansion  is  AC/AB,  but  the  real 
i  ratio  m  (OA-l-AC)/(OA  + AB). 
I      Clearance  must  obviously  be  taken 
Tie,  90.— Kffeek  of  fluanuim.    ftcconnt  of  in  any  calculation  of  curves 
,  of  expansion,    /t  is  conveniently  al- 

{owed  for  hi  indicator  diagrams  by  shifting  the  line  of  no  volume 
back  throogh  a  distance  oomsponding  to  the  clearance  (fiff.  20). 
In  actual  engines  OA  is  from  i^v  to  ^^  of  the  volume  of  the  cylinder. 

79.  Clearance  affects  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  the  engine 
chiefly  by  altering  the  consumption  of  steam  per  stroke,  and  ita 
^neooe  depmids  materially  on  the  otmpremon  ($  72).     If  during 


the  back  stroke  the  process  of  exhaust  is  discontinued  bafon  the  end, 
and  the  remaining  steam  is  compressed,  this  eushion  of  steam  wUl 
finally  fill  the  volume  of  the  clearance ;  and  by  a  proper  selection  of 
the  point  at  which  compression  begins  tho  pressure  of  the  cushion 
may  be  maile  to  rise  just  up  to  tho  pressure  at  which  steam  is 
admitted  when  the  valve  opens.  This  may  be  called  complete 
compression,  and  when  it  occurs  the  existence  of  clearance  has  no 
direct  effect  on  tho  consumption  of  steam  nor  on  the  efficiency ; 
the  whole  flniil  in  the  cylinder  may  then  be  thought  of  as  consisting 
of  two  parts,— a  permanent  cushion  which  is  alteraately  expanded 
and  compressed  without  net  ^in  or  loss  of  work,  and  the  working 
part  proper,  which  on  admission  fills  the  volume  AB  (fig.  20),  and 
which  enters  and  leaves  the  cylinder  in  each  stroke.  But  if  com- 
pression be  incomplete  or  absent  there  is,  on  the  opening  of  the 
admission  valve,  an  inrush  of  steam  to  flU  up  the  clearance  space. 
Tliis  increases  the  consumption  to  an  extent  which  is  only  partly 
countorbalanced  by  the  increased  area  of  the  diagram,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  efficiency  is  reduced.  The  action  is,  in  fact,  a 
case  of  unresisted  expansion  (§  61),  and  consequently  tends,  so  far 
as  ita  direct  effects  go,  to  make  the  engine  less  than  ever  revenible. 
-  It  ia  to  be  noted,  however,  that  by  such  unresisted  expansion  the 
entering  steam  is  dried  to  some  extent,  and  this  heliis  in  a  measure 
to  counteract  the  cause  of  loss  which  will  be  described  below. 
Compression  has  the  mechanical  advantage  that  it  obviatea  tho 
shock  which  the  admission  of  steam  would  otherwiae  cause,  and 
that  by  giving  the  piston  work  to  do  while  its  velocity  is  being 
rapidly  reduced  it  reduces  those  stresses  in  the  mtchauism  wliiih 
are  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  partn. 

80.  The  third  and  generally  by  far  the  most  important  ilement 
of  difference  between  the  action  of  a  real  engine  and  that  of  our 
hypothetical  engine  is  that  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  chap.  I.,  the 
dilference  which  proceeds  from  tho  fact  that  the  cylinder  snd  piston 
are  not  non-conductors.  As  the  steam  fluctuates  in  temiieratnie 
there  is  a  complex  give-and-take  of  heat  between  it  and  the  metal 
it  touches,  and  the  effects  of  this,  though  not  very  conspicuous  on 
the  indicator  diagram,  have  an  enormous  influence  in  reducing  the 
efficiency  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  steam.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  this  action  by  Mr  D.  K.  Clark  as  early  as  1855  (Jiailtcay 
Machinery f  or  art  Steam- Enoixe,  Ency.  Brit.^  8th  edition 0,  and 
the  results  of  his  experiments  on  locomotives  were  confirmed  some 
years  later  by  Mr  Isnerwood*s  trials  of  the  engines  of  the  United 
States  steamer  **  Michigan.**  Bankine  in  his  classical  work  on  the 
steam-engine  notices  the  subject  only  vcr^  briefly,  and  takes  no 
account  of  the  action  of  the  cylinder  walls  in  his  calculations.  Its 
importance  has  now  been  established  beyond  dispute,  notably  by 
the  experiments  of  Messrs  Loring  and  Emeiy  on  the  engines  of 
certain  revenue  steamers  of  the  United  States,*  and  by  a  protracted 
series  of  investigations  carried  out  by  M.  Hallaner  aud  other 
Alsatian  engineers  under  the  direction  of  Hirn,*  whose  name  should 
be  specially  associated  with  the  rational  analysis  of  engine  tests. 
In  the  next  chapter  some  acronut  will  bo  given  of  how  steam- 
engines  are  experimentally  examined -end  how  (following  Him)  we 
may  deduce  the  exchanges  of  heat  which  occur  between  tlie  steam 
and  the  cylinder  throughout  tho  stroke.  The  following  is,  in  gene- 
ral  terms,  what  experiments  with  actual  engines  show  to  take  place. 

81.  When  steam  is  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  it 
flnds  the  metallio  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  and  piston  chilled  by 
having  been  in  contact  with  low-pressure  steam  during  the  exhsu^t 
of  the  previous  stroke.  A  portion  of  it  is  therefore  linuefied.  and,' 
as  the  piston  advances,  more  and  more  of  the  chilled  cylinder 
surface  is  exposed  and  more  and  more  of  the  hot  steam  is  con- 
densed. At  the  end  of  the  admission,  when  communication  aith 
the  boiler  Is  cut  off,  the  cylinder  consequently  contains  a  film  o^ 
water  spread  over  tho  exposed  surface,  in  addition  to  saturated 
steam.  The  boiliir  has  therefore  been  draan  upon  for  a  supply 
greater  than  that  corrcspomling  to  the  volume  of  steam  in  the 
admission  space.  The  ini|K>rtanre  of  this  will  be  obvious  from  the 
fact,  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  tho  steam  which  is  thus 
condensed  during  admifision  frequently  amounts  to  80  and  even  50 
l)er  cent  of  the  whole  <}uantity  that  comes  over  from  tlie  boiler. 

82.  Then,  as  expansion  begins,  more  cold  metal  is  uncovered, 
and  some  of  the  remaining  steam  is  condensed  upon  it  But^the 
pressure  of  the  steam  now  tails,  and  the  layer  of  water  which'has 
oeen  previously  deposited  begins  to  be  re-eTaporate<l  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  of  the  expanding  steam  falls  below  that  of  the  liquid 
layer.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  amount  of  water  present  will 
increase  during  the  earliest  part  of  the  expansion,  but  a  stage 
will  soon  be  reached  when  the  condensation  which  occurs  on  the 
newly  exposed  metal  is  balanced  by  re-eva|)oration  of  older  portions 
of  the  layer.  The  percentage  of  water  present  Is  then  a  maximum ; 
and  from  this  point  onwards  the  steam  becomes  more  and  more 
dried  by  re-evaporation  of  the  layer. 

83.  If  the  amount  of  initial  condensation  has  been  small  thii 


1  See  also  Min.  Proe.  Intt.  C.B.,  toI.  Ixzii.  p.  97S. 

*  A  nsefttl  abstract  of  Meaeri  Loring  and  Emery's  reports  Is  giVen  hi 

<Rf,  Tola.  six.  aod  xxl.,  and  io  Ur  Uaw'a  Rmtnt  Praetiee  te  Mwrimt  EnatrnmHinmt 
i  JM7.  «9c  ipdtUr,  4$  M»tkou9*,  from  mi,  Ferettiar  refervneri^  see  iter^  Y, 
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re^Ttpoitttion  mair  bo  eom'nleta  before  release  oooQfai  Very 
nsnallj,  boweTer,  there  b  etUTen  andried  kyer  «t  the  end  ef  the 
forwArd  stroke,  ind  the  nroceae  of  re-evaporation  oontinaea  dvin^ 
the  letnra  stroke,  while  exhaust  is  taking  plaoe.  In  extreme 
cases,  if  the  amotini  of  initial  condensation  naa  been  rvrff  great, 
the  cylinder  walls  nay  fail  to  become  quite  dry  even  during  the 
exhaust,  and  i  remdne  of  the  layer  of  condensed  water  may  either 
be  carried  orer  as  water  into  the  condenser,  or,  if  the  exhaust 
Talres  are  so  badly  arrange  as  to  prsTenfe  its  discharge,  this 
QueTaporatod  residue  may  gather  in  the  cylinder,  requiring  perhape 
the  dmn-oocks  to  be  left  open  to  allow  of  its  esoap«.  When  any 
water  is  retained  in  this  way  the  initial  condensation  ia  enormously 
increased,  for  the  hot  steam  then  meets  not  only  cold  metal  but 
onld  water.  The  latter  causes  much  condensation,  partly  because 
of  its  high  specific  heat,  and  partly  because  it  ii  brought  into 
intimate  mixture  with  the  entenng  steam. 

84.  Apart,  however,  from  this  extreme  case,  whatever  water  is 
re^raporated  during  expansion  and  exhaust  takes  heat  from  the 
metal  of  the  cylinder,  and  so  hria^  it  into  a  state  that  makes  con- 
densation inevitable  when  steam  is  next  admitted  from  the  boiler. 
Here  contact  with  low-pressure  steam  during  the  exhaust  stroke 
would  cool  the  metal  but  little ;  the  cooling  which  actually  occurs 
is  due  mainly  to  the  re-evaporation  of  the  condensed  water.  Thus 
if  an  engine  Were  set  in  action,  after  being  heated  beforehand  to 
the  boUer  tsmperature,  the  cylinder  would  oe  only  slightly  cooled 
during  the  first  exhaust  stroke,  and  little  condensation  would 
occur  during  the  next  admission.  But  the  metal  would  be  more 
cooled  in  the  subsequent  expansion  and  exhaust,  since  it  would 
part  with  heat  iu  re-evaporating  this  water.  In  the  third  admisrion 
more  still  would  be  condensed,  and  so  on,  nntil  a  permanent 
r^me  would  be  established  in  which  condensation  and  re-evapora- 
tion were  exactly  balanced.  The  same  permanent  regime  is  reached 
when  the  engine  starts  cold. 

86.  The  wetness  of  the  working  fluid  to  which  the  action  of 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder  gives  rise  is  essentially  superficial  A 
ilm  of  water  forms  on  the  walls,  but  except  for  this  the  body 
of  the  steam  remains  dry,  until  (by  adiabatio  or  nearlyadiabatio 
expansion)  it  becomes  wet  throughout  its  volume.  The  water 
formed  by  the  act  of  expansion  takes  form  as  a  mirt  difiliised 
throujghont  the  eteam,  and  on  it  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  exert 
practically  no  influence.  This  latter  wetness  Is  iu  fact  increasing 
while  the  substance,  as  a  whole,  is  getting  dried  by  the  re-evapora- 
tion of  the  liquid  film..  During  expansion  the  working  substance 
may  be  r^^arded  as  made  up  of  two  parts,— a  core  of  steam,  which 
is  expandug  adiabatically  but  is  at  the  same  time  receiving  addi- 
tions to  its  amount  in  the  form  of  saturated  steam  from  the  liquid 
layer,  and  a  lionid  layer  which  is  turning  into  steam. 

86.  From  a  tnermodynamic  point  of  view  all  initial  condensation 
of  the  steam  ii  bad,  for,  however  early  the  film  be  re-evaporated, 
this  can  take  plaoe  only  after  its  temperature  has  cooled  below 
that  of  the  boiler.  The  process  consequently  involves  a  misappli- 
cation of  heat,  since  the  substance,  after  parting  with  high  tempera- 
ture heat,  takes  it  up  again  at  a  temperature  lower  than  the  top 
of  its  range.  This  causes  a  loss  of  efficiency  (chap.  II.),  and  the 
loss  ii  greater  the  later  in  the  stroke  re-evaporation  occun.  The 
heat  that  is  drawn  from  the  cylinder  by  re-evsporation  of  the 
oondensed  film  becomes  less  and  less  eflToctive  for  doing  work  as 
the  end  of  the  expansion  is  approached,  and  finally,  whatever 
evaporation  continues  during  the  back  stroke  is  an  unmitigated 
source  of  waste.  The  heat  it  takes  from  the  cylinder  does  no 
work ;  its  only  effect,  indeed,  is  to  increase  the  back  pressure  by 
augmenting  the  volume  of  steam  to  be  expelled.  A  small  amount 
of  initial  condensation  reduces  the  eflSciency  of  the  engine  but 
little ;  a  large  amount  causes  a  much  more  than  proportionally 
laroerloss. 

87.  The  action  of  the  cylinder  walls  is  increased  by  any  loss  of 
beat  which  the  •ngine  suffers  by  radiation  and  conduction  from  its 
external  surface.  The  entering  steam  has  then  to  give  up  enough 
heat  to  provide  for  this  waste,  as  well  as  enongh  to  produce  the 
subsequent  re-evaporation  of  the  condensed  film.  The  consequence 
ii  that  more  steam  is  initially  condensed.  The  loss  of  efficiency 
dne  to  this  cause  will  therefore  be  greater  In  an  unprotected 
cylinder  than  in  one  which  ii  well  lagged  or  covered  with  non- 
conducting material  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  engine  have  a 
steam-jacket  the  deleterious  action  of  the  walls  Is  reduced.  The 
working  subsUnce  is  then  on  the  whole  gaining  instead  of  losing 
heat  by  conduction  during  its  passage  through  the  cylinder.  The 
Jacket  accelerates  the  process  of  re-evaporation  and  tends  to  make 
it  finish  st  a  point  in  tne  stroke  when  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
is  still  comparatively  high.    When  the  process  is  complete  the 

2 tinder  walls  give  up  very  little  additional  heat  to  the  steam  during 
e  remainder  of  the  expansion  and  exhaust,  for  conduction  and 
fadiation  between  dry  steam  and  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  are 
Incompetent  to  cause  sny  considerable  exchange  of  heat  The 
•arlie^  therefor^  that  evaporation  is  completi  the  less  Is  the  metal 
chilled,  and  the  less  is  the  subsequent  condensation.  Moreover, 
»fter  this  stage  in  the  stroke  has  posscd,  a  steam-jackot  cootiaaes 
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to  give  beat  ta  the  metal  during  the  remainder  of  the  double  atroka^ 
and  so  warms  it  to  a  temperature  more  ntarly  equal  to  that  of 
the  boiler  steam  before  the  next  admission  takes  place. 

8&  Thus  a  steam-jacket,  though  in  itself  a  thermodynamieally 
imperfect  contrivance,  inasmuch  as  its  object  is  to  supply  heat  to 
the  working  substance  at  a  temperature  lower  than  the  aovacm,  acts 
beneficially  by  counteracting,  to  some  extent,  the  more  aeriona 
misapplication  of  heat  which  occurs  through  the  alternate  cooling 
and  heating  of  the  cylinder  walls.  The  heat  which  a  jacket  oom- 
municatea  to  working  steam  often  increases  the  power  of  an  engine 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  corresponds  to  the  extra  supply  of 
heat  which  the  jacket  itself  requires.  Besides  its  thermodynamic 
effect  a  jacket  has  the  drawback  that  it  increases  wsate  by  extomal 
radiation,  since  it  both  enlsrges  the  area  of  radiating  surface  and 
raises  its  temperature;  notwithstanding  thia,  however,  mnny  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  in  lai^  andespedally  in  slow-mnning 
engines,  the  influence  of  a  steam-jacket  on  the  efficiency  ii^  in 
general,  good ;  and  this  ii  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  raducei^ 
though  it  does  not  entirely  remove,  the  evils  of  initial  condensation. 
To  be  effective,  however,  jackets  must  be  well  drained  and  kept 
full  of  "  live  "  steam,  instead  of  being,  as  many  ars^  traps  for  con- 
densed water  or  for  air. 

89.  It  is  interestiifg  to  notice,  in  general  terms,  the  eSbcts  which 
certain  variations  of  the  conditions  of  working  may  be  expected  to 
produce  on  the  Ices  that  occurs  through  the  action  of  the  cylinder 
walls.  Initial  condensation  will  be  increased  by  anything  that 
augments  the  range  of  temperature  through  which  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cvlinder  fluctuates  in  each  stroke,  or  that  expoasa  a 
laiger  surface  ol  metal  to  the  action  of  a  given  quantity  of  steam, 
or  that  prolongs  the  contacts  in  which  heat  is  exchanged.  The 
influence  of  time  is  specially  important ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  whole  action  depends  on  the  rate  at  which  heat 
is  conducted  into  the  substance  of  the  metal.  The  changes  of 
temperature  which  the  metal  undergoes  are  in  every  case  mainly 
superficial ;  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  inner  snrface 
initiates  waves  of  high  and  low  temperature  in  the  iron  whose 
effecte  are  ssnsible  only  to  a  small  depth  ;  and  the  faster  the  alter- 
nate stetes  succeed  each  other  the  more  superficial  are  the  effects. 
In  an  engine  making  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  strokes  per 
minute  the  cylinder  sides  would  behave  like  non-conductors  and  the 
action  of  ibe  working  substence  would  be  adiabatic 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  in  general  an  engine  mmiing  at 
a  high  speied  will  have  a  higher  thensodvnamio  efficiency  than  the 
asms  engine  running  at  a  low  speed,  sll  the  other  conditions  of 
working  oeing  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Again,  as  regards  range  of  temperature,  the  influence  of  the 
cylinder  walls  will  be  greater  (other  things  beinj;  equal)  with  high 
tnan'with  low  pressure  steam,  and  in  condensing  than  in  non- 
condensing  enginea  On  the  other  hand,  high  pressure  has  the 
good  effect  of  reducing  the  surface  of  metal  expoeed  to  the  action 
of  each  pound  of  steam. 

In  lai^  engines  the  action  of  the  walls  will  be  less  than  in  small 
engines,  since  the  proportion  of  wall  surface  to  cylinder  volume  is 
less.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  the  well-known  fact  that  no 
small  engines  achieve  the  economy  that  is  easily  reached  with 
larger  forms,  especially  with  large  marine  engines,  which  eclipoo  all 
others  in  the  matter  of  size. 

Cylinder  condensation  is  increased  when  the  ratio  of  expansion 
is  increased,  all  the  other  circunistances  of  working  being  left 
unaltered.  The  metal  is  then  brought  into  more  prolonged 
contact  with  low-temperature  steam.  The  volume  of  admission  is 
reduced  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  surface  that  is  exposed  to  the 
entering  steam,  since  that  surface  includes  two  constent  quantities, 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  cover  and  of  the  piston..  For  these 
and  perha|)s  other  reason^  we  may  conclude  that  with  an  earlv  cut- 
off the  initial  condensation  is  relatively  large  ;  and  this  conclusion 
is  smply  borne  out  by  experiment  An  important  result  is  that 
increase  of  expansion  does  not,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  involve 
increase  of  thermodynamic  efficiency ;  when  that  limit  is  passed  the 
augmentetion  of  waste  through  the  action  of  the  cylinder  waUi 
more  than  balances  the  increased  economy  to  which,  on  general 
principles,  sxpansion  should  give  rise,  and  the  result  is  a  net  losa 
NVith  a  given  engine^  boiler  pressure,  and  speed,  a  certain  ratio  of 
expansion  will  give  maximum  efficiency.  But  the  conditions  on 
which  this  maximum  depends  are  too  complex  to  admit  of 
theoretical  solution ;  the  oest  ratio  can  be  determined  only  by 
experiment.  It  may  even  happen  that  an  engine  which  is  required 
to  work  at  a  specified  power  will  give  better  results,  in  point  of 
efficiency,  with  moderate  steam-pressure  and  moderate  expansion, 
than  with  high  steam-pressure  and  a  very  early  cut-oflf. 

90.  The  effect  of  increased  expansion  in  augmenting  the  action 
of  the  sides  and  so  reducing  the  efficiency,  when  carried  beyond  a 
certain  moderate  grade,  is  well  illuatratod  by  the  American  and 
Alsatian  experimente  alluded  to  above.  Tne  following  fignns 
fTable  III. ),  relating  to  a  single-cylinder  Corliss  engine,  are  reduokl 
rrom  one  of  Hallauer'a  papers  ;* — 


1  j^l,  Soe,  In^tHtr.  d»  i/«/Aoa<e,  Usj  20,  1880, 


«v  nwjc  or  otliiibu.] 
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Ratio  er 

FwoMMMl*  «rWit«  PMMBt 

MtttdKOTM- 

Powar  per  Hour. 

Atlnacr 
AdmMoD. 

AitaAd 

7-8 

9-4 
161 

24*2 
80-8 
87-6 

17-8 
18-6 
20-8 

lb 
17-8 
17-6 
17-7 

Hon  a  niAzimam  of  efficioney  lies  between  the  extreme  gradee  of 
mxpKDmon  to  which  the  test  extends.  In  the  American  ezperi- 
— nts  the  best  resalts  were  ob- 


tninad  with  eren  more  moderate 
imtioa  of  ezpuuion.  The  oom- 
pcnnd  engines  of  the  United 
States  reyenne  steamer  **  Bacno/' 
when  tested  with  steam  in  the 
jacket  ef  the  large  cylinder,  with 
the  boiler  pressare  nearly  nni- 
)1bbygai 


Table  IV. 


lb  by  gange,  or  96  lb 
inch  absolute,  and 


lUtlo  of  Total 

OonrainirttoD  of 

Expuuloo. 

Steam  per  1.VLF. 
per  Bear. 

ft 

4-2 

21-2 

67 

20- 

7-0 

20-8 

9-2 

20-7 

18-8 

261 

fionnat 

per  square 

the  speed  not  greatly  raried, 

fare  tne  results  shown  in  Table 
V.     Here  the  efficiency  is  rerj 
little  affected  by  a  lar^  variation  in  the  cut-off,  but  when  the  ratio 
of  expansion  becomes  excessive  a  distinct  loss  is  incurred. 

Sxperiments  with  engines,  in  the  conditions  which  hold  in 
ordinary  practice,  show  tbat  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  20  or  80  per 
eenl  of  the  steam  that  comes  over  from  the  cylinder  condensed 
daring  admission.  In  favourable  cases  the  amount  is  less  than 
this ;  oocssionally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amonnl  condensed  is  as 
much  SB  half,  or  even  more  than  half,  the  whole  steam  supply. 

91.  The  action  of  the  cylinder  walls  is  reduced-^1)  by  jacketing, 
(2)  by  superheating;  and  (8)  by  using  oompoand  expansion.  The 
advantage  of  the  steam-jacket- has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
high-speed  enginaa  its  benefidsl  effect  is  necessarily  small,  and  in 
eertain  casss  ^e  benefit  may  be  even  more  than  neutralized  by  the 
drawbacks  which  have  been  alluded  to  above  (§  88).  In  general, 
however,  the  steam-iacket  forms  a  valuable  mesns  of  reducing  the 
wasteful  action  of  the  cylinder  walls,  especially  when  the  ratio  of 
expansion  ^'s  considerable.  Experiments  made  with  and  without  a 
jacket,  on  the  same  engine,  have  shown  that  jacketing  may  increase 
the  efficiency  by  20  or  25  per  cent  When  a  jacket  is  working  pro- 
perly  it  uses,  in  a  single-cylinder  engine,  4  or  6  per  cent,  and  in  a 
compound  engine  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  steam  supply. 

92.  Superheating  the  steam  before  its  admission  reduces  the 
amount  of  initisl  condensation,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  steam 
needed  to  give  up  a  specified  amount  of  heat,  and  this  in  its 
turn  lessens  the  subsequent  cooling  by  re-evaporation.  That  it 
has  a  marked  advantage  in  this  respect  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  by  Him.  On  general  thermodynamlo  groundla 
superheating  is  good,  because  it  extends  the  ran^  of  temperature 
through  which  the  working  substance  is  earned.  In  modem 
practice  superheating  (to  any  considerable  extent)  is  seldom 
attempted.  It  occurs  to  a  small  extent  whenever  azy  steam  is 
throttled,  and  a  slight  superheating  is  occasionally  given  to  steam 
in  its  passage  from  the  high-pressure  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
of  a  compound  engine.  In  former  years  superheated  steam  was  a 
oommon  feature  of  marine  practice,  but  serious  practical  difficulties 
caused  engineers  to  abandon  its  use  and  to  seek  economy  rather  by 
increasing  the  initial  pressure  and  using  compound  expansion.  In 
thosB  days,  however,  the  theoretical  advantsge  of  superheating  was 
leap  understood  than  it  is  now.  The  economy  of  fuel  which  its 
employment  would  probably  secure  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  a  f^h 
ana  enervetio  attempt  to  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
oonstraction  and  lubrication  that  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way. 

98.  The  most  important  means  of  preventing  cylinder  condensa- 
tion from  becoming  excessive  is  the  use  of  comppund  expansion. 
If  the  vessels  were  non-conductors  of  heat  it  would  be,  from  the 
thermodynamic  point  of  view,  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
expansion  wss  completed  in  a  single  vessel  or  divided  between 
two  or  more,  provided  the  passage  of  steam  ttom  one  to  the  other 
was  performed  without  introducing  unresisted  expansion  (§  61). 
But  with  actual  materials  the  compound  system  has  the  important 
merit  that  it  subjects  each  cylinder  to  a  greatly  reduced  ran^  of 
temperature  variation.  For  thb  reason  the  funount  initiaU^ 
conaensed  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  greatly  lees  than  if 
admission  were  to  take  place  at  once  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
and  the  whole  expansion  were  to  be  performed  there.  Further,  the 
steam  which  is  re-evaporated  from  the  first  cylinder  during  its 
exhaust  does  work  in  the  second,  and  it  is  only  the  re-evaporation 
that  occurs  during  the  exhaust  firom  the  second  cylinder  that  is 
absolutely  wastefoL  The  exact  advantaoe  of  this  division  of  range, 
as  compared  with  expansion  (through  tne  same  ratio)  in  a  single 
cylinder,  would  be  hard  to  calculate ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  in  a  general 
mj  that  an  advantage  is  to  be  anticipated,  and  (though  there  an 
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isolatsd  instances  to  the  oontnury)  experience  baan  out  this  con- 
clusion. In  large  engines^  working  with  high  pressure,  much 
expansion,  and  a  slow  stroke,  the  fact  that  compound  engines  are 
in  general  more  efficient  than  single  engines  cannot  be  doubted. 
Additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  furnished  when  a  com- 
pound engine  is  tested  first  with  compound  expansion  and  then  ss  a 
simple  OB|poe  with  the  same  grade  of  expansion  in  the  larvn  cylinder 
alone.  Thus  in  the  American  experiments  the  componna  engine  of 
the  "  Bache  "  when  worked  ss  a  simple  engine  used  24  lb  ofsteam 
per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  ss  compared  with  about  20  lb  when  the  engine 
worked  compound,  with  the  same  boiler  pressure,  the  same  total 
expansion,  and  steam  in  the  jacket  in  both  cases.  The  necessity 
for  compounding,  if  efficiency  is  to  be  secured,  becomes  greater 
with  every  increase  of  boiler  pressure.  So  long  as  the  initiiu  pres- 
sure is  less  than  about  100  lb  per  square  inch  (absolute)  it  suffices 
to  reduce  the  range  of  tem])erature  into  two  parts  by  employing 
two-cylinder  compound  engines ;  with  the  higher  pressures  now 
common  in  marine  practice  triple  and  even  quadraple  expansion  te 
being  introduced. 

The  action  of  the  cylinder  walls  would  be  greatiy  reduced  if 
it  were  practicable  to  use  a  non-conducting  material  as  an  internal 
lining  to  the  cylinder  and  to  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  niston. 
No  cure  for  the  evils  of  initial  condensation  would  be  so  eneetual 
as  this ;  and  in  view  of  the  economy  of  heat  which  would  result, 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  use  of  a  non-conducting 
lining  has  not  received  more  serious  attention. 

94.  The  principal  reasons  have  now  been  named  which  make 
the  actual  results  of  engine  performance  diffisr  from  the  results 
which  would  be  obtainea  if  the  steam  conformed  in  eveiy  respect 
to  the  simple  theory  stated  in  chap.  III.  It  remains  to  state, 
very  shortiy,  a  few  of  the  results  of  recent  practice  as  to  the  actual 
efficiency  of  steam-engines  considered  as  heat-engines. 

The  performance  oi  a  steam-engine,  as  r^garas  economy  in  its 
consumption  of  heat,  may  be  statea  in  a  number  of  waya  In  some 
of  these  the  engine  alone  is  treated  as  an  independent  machine ;  in 
othen  the  engine,  boiler,  and  furnace  are  considered  as  a  whole. 

The  performance  of  the  engine  alone  is  best  expressed  by  stating 
either  (1)  the  thermodynamic  "efficiency**  or  (2)  the  number  of 
thermal  units  used  per  horse-power  per  minute,    ^ese  terms  le- 

2uire  a  short  explanation.  The  '*  efficiency  *'  of  a  heat-engine  has 
Iready  been  denned  as  the  ntio  of  the  work  done  to  the  heat  sup- 
plied. The  "  work  done "  ou^ht  in  strictness  to  be  reckoned  as 
the  net  work  done  by  the  working  substance  in  phasing  through  a 
complete  cycle  of  opentions ;  it  should  therefore  oe  determined  by 
subtracting  from  the  work  which  the  substance  does  in  the  cylin- 
der the  work  which  is  spent  upon  the  substance  in  the  feed-pump. 
The  latter  is  a  comparatively  small  quantity,  and  engineen  gene- 
rally neglect  it  in  their  calculations  of  thermodynamic  efficiency. 
In  making  comparison,  however,  between  the  efficiency  which  is 
actually  realized  and  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect  engine  or  of  an 
engine  working  under  any  assumed  conditions,  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  negative  work  done  in  the  feed-pump.  Account  ahould 
also  in  strictness  be  taken  of  that  part  of  the  work  spent  in  driving 
the  air-pump  which  is  done  upon  the  working  substance,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  water  of  injection.  The  **  heat  supplied  **  is  the 
total  heat  of  the  steam  delivered  to  the  engine,  less  tne  heat  con- 
tained in  the  corresponding  amount  of  feed-water.  This  quantity 
depends  on  the  amount  of  steam  used,  on  the  temperature  of  the 
feed,  on  the  boiler  pressure,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  the  boiler 
''primes."  Priming  is  the  delivery  by  the  boilw  of  wster  mixed 
with  the  steam.  Except  where  there  is  actual  auperheating  the 
steam  supply  is  alwaya  more  or  less  wet ;  in  a  baoly  designed  or 
overworked  Doiler  large  volumes  of  water  may  be  earned  over  with 
the  steam,  but  in  a  go6d  boiler  of  adequate  aize  the  amount  of 
priming  is  less  (often  much  less)  than  6  per  cent  of  the  whole 
supply.  The  effect  of  priming  is,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  aupply 
of  heat  per  lb  of  the  working  aubstance. 

One  horse-power  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  42*76  thermal 
units  per  minute.  The  relation  between  the  above  two  methods  of 
stating  engine  performance  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  equation 

^"^^y  "Kumber  of  ¥.tT.  A  I.ri.t>.  per  minute 
Another  very  common  mode  is  to  give  the  number  of  pounds  of 
steam  supplied  per  horse-power  per  hour.  This  is  unsatisfactory, 
even  as  a  method  of  stating  the  comparative  economy  of  different 
engines^  or  of  one  engine  in  different  conditions,  for  several 
reasons.  It  i^ores  variationa  in  boiler  pressure,  in  feed-water 
temperature,  and  in  the  dryness  of  the  supply,  slthough  each  of 
these  things  affects  the  amount  of  heat  requirea  for  the  produstion 
of  a  pound  of  steam.  But  the  total  heat  of  production  of  dry 
steam  does  not  vary  greatly  within  the  limits  of  practical  pressures ; 
moreover,  since  (in  condensing  engines)  feed-water  is  generally 
taken  from  the  hot-well,  its  temperature  does  not  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  air-pump  diKhsrge,  or  (njr),  100*  F.  Finally,  in  many 
comparative  trials  the  amount  of  priming  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
constant  Hence  it  happens  that  thia  mode  of  statement  often 
furnishes  a  iairly  accurate  test  of  the  economy  of  engines,  snd  it 
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hu  the  adTintige  of  pattbg  xaralti  in  a  wiytbat  kaasy  to  under* 
stand  and  nmember. 

96.  None  of  these  modes  of  statement  include  the  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  and  furnace.  The  performance  of  a  boiler  ii  most 
nanallj  expressed  by  giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  at  a 
stated  temperature  conrerted  into  steam  at  a  stated  pressure  by 
the  combustion  of  1  lb  of  coal.  The  temperature  commonly  chosen 
is  212"  F.,  and  the  water  is  supposed  to  m  eraporated  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure;  the  result  may  then  be  stated  as  so  manyjpounds 
of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212"  F.  per  1  lb  of  coaL  But  the 
term  ** efficiency"  ma^  also  be  applied  to  a  boiler  and  ftimace 
(considered  as  one  apparatus)  in  the  sense  of  the  ratio  between  the 
heat  that  is  utilized  and  the  potential  energy  that  is  contained  in 
the  ftieL  This  ratio  is,  in  good  boilers,  about  0*7.  Thus,  for 
example,  1  lb  of  Welsh  coal  contains  about  16,600  thermal  units 
of  potential  energy,  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  heat  of  ]^ro« 
duction  (L)  of  about  16  lb  of  steam  from  and  at  212*.  In  practice, 
howerer,  1  lb  of  coal  serves  to  evaporate  only  about  11  lb  of  water 
under  these  conditions,  or  about  9*6  lb  when  the  feed- water  entars 
at  100*  F.  and  the  absolute  pressurs  is  100  lb  per  square  inch. 

The  efficiency  of  the  engine  multiplied  bv  that  of  the  ftunaoe 
and  boiler  gives  a  number  which  expresses  the  ratio  between  tiie 
heat  converted  into  work  and  the  potential  energy  of  the  fuel, — a 
number  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of 
engine,  boiler,  and  furnace  considered  as  a  whole.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  expressing  this  idea  by  the  use  of  the  term  efficiency, 
engineers  are  more  usually  in  the  habit  of  stating  the  performance 
of  the  complete  system  by  giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal 
consumed  per  horse-power  per  hour.  It  must  be  Dome  in  mind 
that  this  quantity  depends  on  the  performance  of  the  boiler  as  niuch 
as  on  that  of  the  engine,  and  that  the  difference  in  thermal  value 
between  one  kind  of  coal  and  another  makes  it,  at  the  best,  a  rough 
way  of  speclfving  economy.  It  is,  however,  an  easy  quantity  to 
measure ;  and  to  most  users  of  engines  the  size  of  the  coal- bill  is  a 
matter  of  greater  interest  than  any  results  of  thermodynamic  ana* 
Ivsis.  Still  another  expression  for  engine  performance,  similar  to 
this  last,  is  the  now  nearly  obsolete  term  duty,**  or  number  of 
foot-pounds  of  work  done  for  every  1  cwt.  of  coal  consumed.  Its 
relation  to  the  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour  is  this — 

J.  112x83000x60     

^ ""  Nunber  of  lbs.  of  coal  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  * 
A  good  condensing  engine  of  large  sue,  supplied  by  good  boilers, 
consumes  about  2  lb  of  coal  per  norse-power  per  hour;  its  duty  is 
then  about  110  millions. 

96.  To  illustrate  the  subject  of  this  chapter  more  fully  the  follow- 
ing summary  is  given  of  the  results  of  tests  of  pumping  engines  by 
Mr  J.  G.  Mair,  described  in  two  excellent  papers  in  i/Ta.  Fro. 
JnsL  Civ.  Eng.  (vols.  Ixx.  and  Ixxix.).  The  first  group  (Table  Y.) 
refers  to  single  cylinder  beam  rotative  ensues,  all  of  the  same  tvpe, 
working  at  about  120  horse-power  (in  allexoept  the  last  trial  there 
were  steam-jackets  in  use) : — 
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In  these  en^es,  which  ran  at  the  slow  speed  of  about  20  revolu- 
tions per  nunute,  the  influence  of  steam  jacketing  was  very  marked. 
In  the  trialfi  made  with  jackets  in  action,  the  percentage  of  water 
present  at  cut-o£E;  wlien  plotted  in  relation  to  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion, ^ves  a  diagram  which  is  sensibly  a  straight  line ;  by  drawing 
this  hue  it  may  oe  seen  that  with  an  expansion  of  S'8  in  a  similar 
jacketed  cylinder  there  would  be  about  25  per  cent  of  initial  con- 
densation instead  of  the  much  ^ater  amount  (87  per  cent)  which 
the  absence  of  a  jacket  caused  in  the  last  trial. 

The  nejct  group  of  tests  (Table  VI.)  refer  to  compound  engines, 
of  the  types  named  (for  explanation  of  the  terms  see  cnap.  VI.)  :^- 


l>pe. 


WooU  beam,  wltlioiU  laeketa.. 
„  with  Jadcatt.  ... 
„  without  Jadcett.. 
„  with  laduta. 


Wool/tandem,  without  jaoketa 
ReeelTer  beam,  with  Jadceta., 


M 


18 
90 
84 
84 
18 
98 
97 
80 
94 


61 
41 
84 
88 
96 
81 
» 
U 
84 


96-6 
17-8 
19-9 
17-4 
16-6 
16-6 
16-1 
916 
14-8 


0-069 
0-1 98 
0-U3 
0196 

o-ise 

0-140 
0-144 
0-101 
0-147 


1  For  other  comimratlTe  triala,  eee  HdUaor'a  papen, 
fb  MHlhotut,  Dee.' 80, 1878,  sad  May  98, 1880. 
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07.  Under  this  head  we  may  include  experitoenta  made  to 
determine— (a)  the  horse-power  of  an  engine;  (b)  the  thennody- 
namio  efficiency,  or  some  more  or  less  nearly  equivalent  qi]an%, 
such  as  the  relation  of  power  to  steam  supply  or  to  coal  consomp* 
tion  (9  96);  {e)  the  distribution  of  steam,  that  is,  the  relation 
which  the  several  events  of  steam-admission,  expansion,  exhaust, 
and  oompression  bear  to  tiie  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  {d)  the  amount 
of  initial  condensation,  tiie  wetness  of  the  steam  throughout  the 
stroke,  and  the  transfer  of  heat  between  it  and  the  cvlinder  walli ; 
(a)  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism,  or  the  ratio  which  the  work 
done  by  the  engine  on  the  machinery  it  drives  bears  to  the  work 
done  by  the  steam  in  the  crvlinder. 

Testa  (a)  and  (e)  are  of  common  application ;  test  (&),  in  the 
simple  form  of  a  comparison  of  horse-power  with  coal  bnrat  per 
hour,  is  not  unusuaL  The  actual  measurement  of  efficiency,  whether 
thermodynamio  {b^  or  mechanical  {$\  and  the  analysis  involved  in 
{d)  have  Deen  earned  out  in  oomparatively  few  instances. 

98.  In  all  these  operations  the  taking  of  indicator  diagrams  forms 
a  principal  nart  The  indicator,  invented  by  Watt  and  improved 
by  M 'Naught  and«by  Richards,  conststs  of  a  small  steam  cylinder, 
fitted  with  a  piston  which  slides  eaaUv  within  it  and  is  pressed 
down  by  a  spinl  spring  of  steel  wire.  Tne  cylinder  of  the  indicator 
is  oonneoted  by  a  pipe  oelow  this  piston  to  one  or  other  end  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine,  so  that  the  piston  of  .the  indicator  rises  and 
falls  in  response  to  the  fluctuations  of  pressure  which  occur  in  the 
engine  cylinder.  The  indicator  piston  actnates  a  pencil,  which 
rises  and  falls  with  it  and  traces  the  diagram  on  a  aheet  of  paper 
fixed  to  a  drum  that  is  caused  to  rotate  back  and  forth  throogfa  a 
certain  arc.  in  unison  with  the  motion  of  the  engine  piston.  In 
M 'Naught  8  in'^icator  the  pencil  is  directly  attached  to  the 
indicator  piston,  in  Richards's  the  pencil  is  moved  by  means  of  a 
system  of  links  so  that  it  copies  the  motion  of  the  piston  on  a 
magnified  scale.  This  has  the  advantage  that  an  eqaally  Urgb 
diagram  is  drawn  with  much  less  movement  of  the  piston,  and 
errors  which  are  caused  by  the  piston's  inertia  are  conseqaently 
reduced.  In  high-speed  en^es  especially  it  is  important  to 
minimize  the  inertia  of  the  indicator  piston  and  the  parts  con- 
nected with  it  In  Richards's  indicator  the  linkage  Employed  to 
multiply  the  piston's  motion  is  an  arrangement  similar  to  the 
parallel  motion  introduced  by  Watt  as  a  means  of  guidbff  the 
piston-rod  in  beam  engines  (see  f  188).  In  several  recent  forms 
of  indicator  lighter  linkages  are  adopted,  and  other  changes  hsTo 
been  made  with  the  object  of  fitting  tne  instrument  better  for  high- 
speed work.  One  of  these  modified  forms  of  Richards's  indicator 
(the  Croeb^)  is  shown  in  fi£|.  21.  The  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
engine  cylmder  raises  the  piston  P, 
compreaainj;;  tbc  spring  S  and  causifi^ 
the  pencil  Q  to  m&  iu  a  nearly  stTaigbt 
line  through  a  dLitanco  propijrticinal, 
on  a  mafuidod  &tulf!,  to  tho  rom- 
pression  of  the  eptiiig  and  thEzefore 


the  pressurtt  of  (he 
At  the  hume  time 
the  dram  D,  which  cArriei 
thci  paper,  rctDLves  motion 
throagh  thi  cord  C  from 
the  croBahead  of  the  en- 
gine.    Inside  this  drum  there  is  a  spiral  spring  which  1 

wound  up  when  the  cord  is  pulled,  and  serves  to  turn  the  dram  in 
the  reverse  direction  during  the  back  stroke.  The  cap  of  the  indi- 
cator cylinder  has  holes  in  it  which  admit  air  freely  to  the  top  of 
the  piston,  and  the  piston  has  room  to  descend,  extending  &e 
spring  S,  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  less  than  that  of  the 
atassphere.  The  spring  is  easily  taken  out  and  replsced  by  a  more 
or  less  stiff  one  when  hi^er  or  lower  pressures  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
90.  To  register  oorrecUy,  an  indicator  must  satisfy  two  conditions : 
(1)  the  motion  of  the  piston  must  be  proportional  to  the  change 
of  steam  preesure  in  the  engine  cylinder ;  and  (2)  the  motion  of 
the  drum  nmst  be  proportional  to  that  of  the  engine  piston. 
The  first  of  these  requires  that  tiie  pipe  which  connects  thi 
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indicator  with  the  cylinder  ehoold  be  short  and  of  rafficiont  bore, 
and  that  it  shoald  open  in  the  cylinder  at  a  place  where  the 
preasare  in  it  will  not  be  affected  by  the  kinetic  action  of  the 
mmshing  steam.  Frequently  pipes  are  led  from  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder  to  a  central  position  where  the  indicator  is  set,  so  that 
diagrams  may  be  taken  from  either  end  without  shifting  the 
instmment ;  mnch  better  results  are  obtained,  especially  when  the 
cylinder  is  long,  by  usinj^  a  pair  of  indicators,  each  fixed  with  the 
shortest  possible  oonnectinff  pipe,  or  by  taking  diagrams  suoces- 
siTely  from  the  two  ends  ofthe  cylinder  with  a  single  instrument 
set  first  at  one  end  and  then  at  the  other.  The  general  effect  of 
an  insufficiently  free  connexion  between  the  indicator  and  the 
enipne  cylinder  is  to  make  the  diagram  too  smalL  The  first  con- 
dition is  also  inraiidated  to  some  extent  by  the  friction'  of  the 
indicator  piston,  of  the  joints  in  the  linkage,  and  of  the  pencil  on 
the  paper.  The  piston  must  slide  rery  fively ;  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  packing  is  permissible,  and  any  steam  that  leaks  past  it 
must  hare  a  free  exit  through  the  oorer.  The  pencil  pressure 
most  not  exceed  the  minimum  which  is  necessary  for  clear  marking. 
By  careful  use  of  a  well-made  instrument  the  error  due  to  friction 
in  the  piston  and  connected  parts  need  not  be  serious.  Another 
sonroe  of  disturbance  is  the  inertia  of  these  parts,  which  tends  to 
set  them  into  oscillation  whenever  the  indicator  piston  suffers  a 
oomparatiTsl^  sudden  displscement  These  oscillations,  superposed 
upon  the  legitimate  motions  of  the  piston,  give  a  wavy  outline  to 
parts  of  the  diagram,  especially  when  the  speed  is  great  and  when 
tho  last-named  source  of  error  (the  friction)  is  small.  When  thev 
appear  on  the  diagram  a  continuous  cunre  should  be  drawn  mid- 
way between  the  crests  and  hollows  of  the  undulations.  To  keep 
them  within  reasonable  compass  in  high-speed  work  a  stiff  spring 
must  be  used  and  an  indicator  with  light  parts  should  be  selected. 
Finally,  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  pencil's  morement,  the  strain  of 
the  spring  must  be  kept  well  within  the  limit  of  elasticity,  so  that 
the  strain  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  proportional  to  the  steam 
pressure.  Oare  must  be  taken  that  the  spring  is  graduated  to  suit 
the  temperature  (about  212*  F. )  to  which  it  is  exposed  when  in 
use  ;  its  stiflbess  at  this  temperature  is  about  8  per  cent  less  than 
when  cold. 

With  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  drum,  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
neoeasary  to  hare  a  reducing  mechanism  which  will  give  a 
sufficientlr  accurate  copy,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  engine  piston's 
stroke.  iCany  contrivances  are  used  for  this  purpoee ;  in  some  a 
rigorous  geometrical  solution  of  the  problem  is  aimed  at,  in  others 
a  close  approximation  onlv.  Fi^.  22  shows  a  good  form  of  indicator 
gear.  A  pendulum  rod  AB  is  pinned  at  one  end 
to  the  erosshead  A  (the  end  of  the  piston-rod)  of 
the  engine.  Its  upper  end  is  earned  by  a  pin 
which  IS  free  to  torn  and  slide  in  the  fixed  slot 
B.  A  cord  from  an  intermediate  point  C  leads 
over  pnllert  to  the  indicator  drum.  The  pendu- 
lum rod  should  be  much  longer  than  the  piston 
stroke,  and  the  cord  should  lead  off  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  direction  sketched,  at. 
right  angles  to  the  mean  position  of  the  rods.  ^   dicaKir 

The  accuracy  of  the  drum's  motion  does  not,  how-  oeiJ.*^*^ 

ever,  depend  merely  on  the  geometrical  condition 
of  the  gear.  It  depends  imo  on  the  rigidity  of  the  parts,  and  espe- 
dally  on  the  stretching  of  the  cord.  The  elasticity  of  the  cord 
will  cause  error  if  it  is  not  maintained  In  a  state  of  uniform  tension 
throughout  the  double  stroke,  and  this  error  will  be  greater  the 
lon^r  and  the  more  extensible  the  cord  is.  Hence  short  cords  are  to 
be  preferred :  and  fine  wire,  which  stretches  much  less,  may  often  be 
substituted  for  oord  with  great  adyantage.  The  stretching  of  the 
cord  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  and  least  noticed  source  of  error 
the  indicator  is  subject  to  in  ordinary  practice.  The  tension  of  the 
oord  yaries  for  three  reasons, — the  inertia  of  the  drum,  the  yarving 
resistance  of  the  drum  spriuj^  and  the  friction  of  the  drum,  which 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  uie  tension  during  the  forward  stroke 
and  of  reducing  it  durinff  the  back  stroke.  This  last  cause  of 
yariation  can  he  minimixed  only  by  good  construction  and  careful 
use  of  the  instrument ;  but  the  other  two  causes  can  be  made  to 
neutralize  one  another  almost  completely.  Since  the  motion  is 
nearly  simple  harmonic,  the  acceleration  of  the  drum  yaries  in  a 
nearly  uniform  msnner  fh>m  end  to  end  of  the  stroke.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  drum  spring  also  yaries  uniformly  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  SjQJust  the  stiflbess  of  the  drum  spring  so  that 
the  increase  in  its  resistance  as  the  motion  of  the  arum  proceeds 
may  balance  the  decrease  in  the  force  that  the  cord  has  to  exert 
in  setting  the  drum  into  motion.  This  adijustment  will  secure  an 
almost  uniform  tension  in  the  cord  throughout  the  whole  stroke ; 
it  must,  of  course,  be  altered  to  suit  different  engine  speeds.  The 
indicator  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  testing  of  heat-enginee, 
whether  for  practical  or  seientino  purposes,  that  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  avoid  the  numerous  and  scnous  sources  of  error  to  which 
it  is  liable  through  faulty  construction  or  unintelligent  use.* 
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100.  To  determine  the  indicated  horse-power,  the  mean  effeotiye 
pressure  ii  found  by  dividing  the  area  of  tne  diaj^m  by  the  length 
of  its  base.  This  gives  a  mean  height,  which,  interpreted  on  the 
scale  of  pressures,  is  the  mean  efl^octive  pressure  in  pounds  per 
s(^uare  inch.  This  has  to  be  multiplied  by  the  effective  area  of  the 
piston  in  square  inches  and  by  the  len^h  of  the  piston  stroke  in 
feet,  to  find  the  work  done  per  stroke  in  foot-pounds  on  that  side 
of  the  piston  to  which  the  oiagram  refers.  Let  A^  be  the  area  of 
the  piston  on  one -side  and  A,  on  the  other;  p^  and  p^  the  mean 
effective  pressures  on  the  two  sides  respectively;  L  tne  length  of 
the  stroke  in  feet;  and  n  the  number  of  complete  douUe  strokes  or 
revolutions  per  minute.    Then  the  indicated  hone-power 

I.H.P  ^^UPiA^i+PfA^ 
•  88000 

In  finding  the  mean  pressure  the  area  of  the  diagram  may  be  con- 
veniently measured  by  a  planimeter  or  calculated  by  the  nse  of 
Simpson  s  rule.  A  less  accurate  plan,  firequently  followed,  is  to 
divide  the  diagram  by  lines  drawn  at  tne  middle  of  strips  of  equal 
width,  as  in  figs.  28  and  24,  and  to  take  the  mean  pressure  as  the 
average  height  of  these  lines. 

101.  Space  admits  of  no  more  than  a  few  iUustrations  of  actual 
indicator  diagrama     Fig.  28  is  a  diagram  taken  fh>m  an  antiquated 

non-condensing  engine  working  wi&out  ex-  »        • 

pension.  The  line  AB  has  been  drawn  at  a 
neight  which  represents  the  boiler  pressure,  in 
order  to  show  the  loes  of  pressure  in  adminion. 
The  line  CD  is  drawn  at  atmospheric  pressure 
by  the  indicator  itselt  In  tnis  engine  ad- 
mission continues  till  the  end  of  the  forward  ii-rr-fTxTT 
stroke,  and  as  a  result  the  back  pressure  ii  r^*- 
great,  especially  during  the  first  stsfe  of  the  '**•  *** 

exhaust  The  diagram  shows  a  slight  amount  of  oscillation  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  admission  of  steam.  This  feature,  however, 
is  better  illustrated  by  fig.  24,  which  is  another 
diagram  taken  from  the  same  engine,  at  the 
same  boiler  pressure,  but  with  the  steam  much 
throttled.  '  '  i  1  !  •  i  •  •  . 

Fig.  25  shows  a  pair  of  diamms  taken  from  jyJJJ^=i^jb±: 
a  condensing  engine  in  which  the  distribution  ^"^"1    «. 
of  steam  is  effected  by  a  common  slide  valve 
(chap,  y  III. ).    The  two  diagrams  refer  to  opposite  ends  ofthe  cylin- 
der and  are  taken  on  the  same  paper  by  the  plan  already  alluded  to 
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cator  about  midway  be-  |  ^ 
tween  the  ends  of  the'  •  * 
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Prof.  Osborae  Bejmolda  and  Mr  H.  W. 


cylinder,    with  a  pipe  ( 

leading  fh>m  it  to  each  ^  ■> 

end.     Steam  is  cut  off  |  " 

at  a  ando',  release  occurs  3   '- 

at  6  and  y,  and  Gompres-  t^, 

sion  begins  at  e  and  e'.     ^     «    ,  ^.   ^    ~         ju 

Th.  3»^  ciodng  .f  '■••'^-gssjrJKss.^ 

theslide  valves  throttles 
the  steam  considerably  before  the  cut-off  is  complete.  The  line  of 
no  pressure  £F  is  drawn  14*7  lb  per  square  inch  below  CD,  which 
is  tne  atmospheric  line :  and  the  line  of  no  volume  AE  or  BF  is 
drawn  (for  each  end  of  tne  cylinder)  at  a  distance  (from  the  end  of 
the  diagram)  eonal  to  the  volume  of  the  clearance. 

Fig.  28  is  a  oiagram  taken  from  a  Corliss  engine  working  with 
a  lai^  ratio  of  expansion.    The  Corliss  valve-gear,  which  will  be 
s»atA£_^M*m^  described  in  chap.  IX.,  causes  the  admission  valve 
*' -                to  close  snddeujy,  and  conseouently  defines  the 
point  of  cut-off  pretty  sharply  in  the  diagram. 
Through  this  point  a  dotted  curve  has  been  onwn 
(by  aid  of  the  equation  FY" -const,  §  67),  which 
is  the  curve  that  woula  be  fol- 
lowed if  the  expansion   were 
adiabatic.     In   dnwing   this 
Tie.  S6.— f ndicstor  Dtacnm  from      curve  it  has  been  assumed  that 
CoriiM  Bngiiie.                   ^  ^^  ^q^j  ^f  admission  the 
steam  contains  25  per  cent  of  water.    The  actual  curve  first  falls 
below  and  then  rises  above  this  adiabatic  curve,  in  conse- 
of  the  continued  condensation  which  takes  place 
the  early  stages  of  the  expansion  and  the  re-evapora- 
condensed  water  during  later  stages  (§  82).    Fig..  27 
is  another  diagram  ttom  a  Corliss 
engine,  running  light,  and  with 
the  condenser  not  in  action.    Dia- 
grams of  this  kind  an  often  taken 
when  engines  an  first  erected,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  setting 
of  the  valves.    Other  indicator  diagrams,  for  compound  engines^ 
will  be  given  in  chap.  VL 


I" 
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Briffhtmore  (M<».  Froe.  InsL  C.B^  toI.  IzxxUI.,  18861  In  the  diKiiMlon  whkh 
fonowed  the  reading  of  the  papers  a  deecrlptlon  win  be  found  of  an  InfOions 
•pparatu  which  the  makers  of  the  Croebj  Indicator  employ  to  test  the  aalfsnH 
Itjr  of  the  oord'steoaloo  throochoat  the  stroke. 
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In  pUoe  of  the  ordinary  indiotttor  tn  appantoi  ii  ooatsionAll  j 
luod  which  integntM  the  two  coordinates  which  it  is  the  btuineas 
of  the  indicator  diamm  to  repreeent,  and  exhibits  the  power 
deyeloped  from  stroke  to  stroke  bj  the  progreedre  moToment  of 
an  index  roond  a  dlsL 

102.  In  teits  of  thermodynamic  efficiency  we  ma^  measore  either 
the  heat  supplied  or  the  heat  rejected,  and  compare  it  with  the  work 
donob  The  neat  supplied  is  on  the  whole  capable  of  more  exact 
moaaoiement^  bat  in  any  case  a  determination  of  the  heat  rejected 
furnishes  a  raluable  check  on  the  accnracy  of  the  resolt  The 
trial  must  be  continued  for  a  period  of  some  hours  at  least,  during 
whieh  the  engine  and  boiler  are  to  be  kept  working  as  uniformly 
as  possible  in  all  respects.  The  power  is  dstermined  by  taking 
indicator  diagrams  at  short  internis.  The  heat  supplied  is  found 
by  notinff  the  amount  of  feed-water  rec^nired  to  keep  the  water- 
lerel  in  tne  boUer  constant  during  the  trial,  the  temperature  of  the 
feed,  and  the  plessare  of  the  steam.  The  only  uncertainty  which 
attaches  to  the  measurement  of  heat-supply  is  due  to  priming. 
Ereiy  pound  of  water  that  passes  orer  uneraporated  to  the  engine 
takes  less  heat  by  the  amount  L  (§  60)  than  if  it  went  OTer  in  the 
state  of  steam.  To  measure  the  degree  of  wetness  in  steam  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty ;  it  may  be  done  by  passing  the  steam 
into  a  known  <|uantity  of  cold  water,  so  as  to  condense  it,  and 
observing  the  nse  of  temperature  which  has  taken  place  when  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  present  has  increased  by  a  measured 
amount 

If  L|  be  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  the  boiler  preasure,  A,  the 
heat  in  the  feed-water  per  lb,  A^  the  heat  in  the  boiler  water  per  lb, 
and  q  the  dryness  of  the  steam  as  it  lecres  the  boiler,  the  heat 
taken  in  per  lb  of  the  substance  supplied  to  the  cylinder  is 

To  this  must  bo  added,  in  the  case  of  a  jacketed  engine,  the  heat 
supplied  to  the  jacket,  a  quantity  which  depends  on  the  amount  of 
steam  condensed  there,  and  also  on  whether  the  water  that  gathers 
in  the  jacket  is  drained  back  into  the  boiler  or  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  hot-welL 

The  heat  rejected  by  an  engine  fitted  with  an  injection  condenser 
is  made  up  of  the  following  parts  :— (a)  heat  rejected  in  the  con- 
densed water,  less  the  heat  returned  to  the  boiler  in  the  feed  (if 
the  feed  is  dirsctlT  drawn  from  the  hot-well  without  giving  the 
water  time  to  cooi  sensibly,  this  quantity  vanishes  ;  in  a  jacketod 
engine  this  item  must  include  the  heat  rejected  in  the  jacket  drains) ; 
(6)  heat  used  in  wanning  the  condenser  water  fh)m  the  temperature 
of  ii\joction  to  the  temperature  of  the  air-pump  discharge  ;  (e)  heat 
rejected  in  air  and  vapour  from  the  air-pump ;  {d)  heat  lost  by 
radiation,  conduction  to  aupporta,  and  aerial  convection, — or,  more 
properly,  the  excess  of  this  neat  over  the  heat  developed  within 
the  engine  by  the  friction  of  piston,  valves,  Ace  Of  these  quanti- 
ties, (a)  is  found  without  difficulty  from  a  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  the  feed-water,  its  temperature,  the  temperature  of  the  air-pump 
discharge,  and  amount  and  temperature  ot  water  drained  from  toe 
jacket ;  (b)  is  measured  by  gauging  the  whole  dischar||e  from  the 
pump)  deducting  from  it  tne  amount  returned  to  the  boiler  as  feed- 
water,  and  measuring  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  injection 
water ;  (c)  does  not  admit  of  direct  measurement ;  {d)  may  be 
approximately  estimated  for  a  jacketed  engine  by  filling  the  jacket 
with  steam  while  the  engine  is  out  of  action,  and  observing  the 
amount  of  steam  condensed  in  the  jacket  daring  a  long  interval, 
through  radiation,  &a,  Irom  the  external  surface. 

In  calculating  the  supply  of  heat  by  the  boiler  it  is  convenient 
to  take  the  temperature  S2*  F.  as  a  starting  point  from  which  to 
reckon  what  may  be  termed  the  gross  supply,  and  then  to  deduct 
from  this  the  heat  which  is  restored  to  the  boiler  in  the  feed- water. 
The  difference,  which  may  be  called  the  net  supply,  is  the  true 
consumption  of  heat,  and  is  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  efficiency 
of  the  engine.  A  similar  convention  may  be  followed  in  dealing 
with  the  heat  rejected. 

103.  This  subject  is  most  easily  made  intelligible  by  help  of  a 
numerical  example.  For  tlus  purpose  the  following  data  of  an 
actual  euffine-test  have  been  taken  from  one  of  Mr  Hair's  papers^ ; 
the  data  have  been  independently  redoced,  with  results  that  differ 
only  to  a  small  and  unimportant  extent  from  those  stated  by  Mr 
Mair.  The  engine  under  trial  was  a  compound  beam  engine,  steam- 
jacketed,  with  an  intermediate  receiver  between  the  cylinders. 
The  cylinders  were  21  inches  and  88  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
stroke  6|  feet    The  total  ratio  of  expansion  was  18  '8. 
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The  rejected  hetft  is  accounted  for  as  follows  >- 
Net  heal  rejeeted  In  atr-poBBp  dieeharge-OroM  heal  rejeeted  tai  ali'^pump  dte> 
eharge-heat  In  iajeetlon  water-  heoi  ramored  to  the  boOar  by  tbe  ised 
-6rix41*4-49*9x  18-S8-1179  T.U. 
Heat  rejected  In  Jacket  dralna.H;A|-0I8ex978-6S  T.U. 

These  two  items  account  for  1281  units  of  rejected  heat  and 
leave  a  balance  of  08  units  unaccounted  for.  The  balance  is  made 
up  of  heat  rejected  in  air  and  vapour  by  the  air-pwnpv  heat  lost 
by  radiation,  &c.,  and  errora  of  experiment.  In  tne  example  con- 
sidered the  loss  by  radiation  wss  estimated  at  46  therms!  unit^ 
which  reduces  tiie  discrepancy  between  the  two  sides  of  tlie  aoooimt 
to  48  unita,  or  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  heat  supplied. 

The  efficiency  of  the  engine  is  ^^r  or  0*146.  The  efficiency  of  a 
perfect  engine  working  between  the  same  limita  of  temperature, 
808*  F.  and  60*  F.,  would  be  0'886. 

104.  When  it  it  desired  to  deduce  from  the  test  of  aa  engine  not 
only  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  but  also  the  amoont  of  initial 
condensation  and  the  subsequent  changes  of  wetness  whieh  the 
working  fluid  undergoes  during  sxpansion,  it  is  neceasair  to  know, 
in  addition  to  the  above  data,  the  volume  of  cylinder  and  clearuce, 
tiie  relation  of  preasure  to  volume  during  the  several  stages  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  whole  amount  of  working  substance  present  in  the 
cylinder.  Thib  laat  is  a  quantity  wboae  preciae  value  is  not  esiily 
ascertained.  Assuming  that  the  point  at  which  compression  begina 
can  be  distinguished  on  the  diagram,  we  have  the  pressure  end  the 
volume  of  the  steam  that  is  aflerwards  compressed  into  the  desr- 
ance  space.  From  its  pressure  and  volume  we  can  infer  its  amount, 
if  only  its  degree  of  dryness  be  known.  The  assumption  usually 
made  is  that  at  the  begmning  of  compression  the  steam  shut  up  in 
the  cylinder  is  dry.  This  sssumption  is  to  a  certain  extent  supported 
by  tiie  fact  that  re-evapoiation  naa  been  going  on  during  expansion 
and  exhaust ;  in  good  enginea  it  ia  probably  not  fiar  from  the  tmth, 
though  there  are  caaes  where,  owing  to  excoaaive  initial  condensa- 
tion and  to  the  exhauat  ports  being  badly  situated  for  draining 
the  cylinder,  water  may  accumulate  in  considerable  quantitifli. 
Except  in  extreme  caaea  of  thia  kind,  however,  the  assumption  that 
the  steam  ii  dry  when  conmression  begina  does  not  introdnce  an 
error  which  can  seriously  affect  the  subMouent  calculations.  Hav- 
ing  found  the  quantity  abut  up  in  the  clearance,  we  add  to  it  the 
quantity  delivered  fronk  the  boiler  per  aingle  stroke,  to  fiod  the 
whole  (quantity  of  working  substance  in  the  cylinder.  The  aub- 
stance  is,  and  continues,  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  steam 
and  wster.  Its  volume  may  practically  be  taken  as  the  voliune  of 
the  dry  steam  it  contains,  the  volume  of  the  water  being  compara- 
tively small.  Taking  any  point  of  the  stroke,  and  meaauzing  the 
preasure  and  the  volume  tnere,  we  can  say  how  much  steam  (at 
that  pressure)  would  be  required  to  fill  the  volume  which  the  mix- 
ture then  occupies.  This  quanti^r  will  always  be  less  than  the 
actual  amount  of  the  mixture ;  and  the  difference  between  them  ii 
the  amount  of  water  that  is  present  This  calculation  is  of  apeciil 
interest  at  two  places  in  the  stroks—the  point  of  ont-off  and  the 
point  of  release. 

105.  To  illustrate  it  we  may  continue  the  nnmerical  enmpi« 
quoted  above.  In  the  h^h-pressure  cylinder  of  the  engine  to 
which  the  test  refers  the  volume  at  the  beginning  of  com- 
pression (including  clearance)  was  1-52  cubic  feet  The 
pressure,  just  before  compression  began,  is  shown  by  the 
indicator  diagram  (of  which  fig.  28  is  a  copy)  to  have 
been  14  '8  lb  per  souare  inch.     At  this  prea-  y 

sure  the  density  (or  mass  of  1  cubic  foot) 
of  steam  is  0'038  lb.     Hence  (on  the  above  , 
assumption  that  the  steam  was  then  dry)  r" 
the  quantity  shut  up  in  the  clearance  was  L 
l-52x0'088-0-0581b. 

The  amount  doliverod  to  the  cylinder  per 


Fl«.» 


single  stroke  (or  half  revolution)  was  0  *604  Ibw  The  whole qvanti^ 
of  working  substance  present  from  the  end  of  the  admiiaioD  to  tb« 
beginning  of  the  exhaust  wss  therefore  0*602  lb. 

At  the  point  of  cut-oflT  the  pressure  is  shown  by  ths  diaj(nm  to 
have  been  04  lb  per  square  incn  (absolute),  and  the  volame^  maw- 
ing  clearance,  was  8*92  cubic  feet    The  density  of  stssm  for  tbii 
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presnre  is  0*151  lb  per  cabio  foot  HeQO»i  oat  of  the  whole 
niiztnro,  the  amount  of  ■team  was  2*92x0*151-0*440  Ik.  The 
water  present  at  the  point  of  eat-off  was  therefore  0'6$2  -X)'440  or 
0*222  m.  This  is  83 '6  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  mix- 
tare,  and  shows  (after  allowing  for  the  priming  water)  that  aboat 
d2  per  cent  of  the  steam  Admitted  was  condensed  on  admission. 

Next  to  find  the  amount  of  water  present  at  the  end  of  the 
expansion.  The  diagrairi  shows  that  at  this  point  the  pressure  was 
16*2  lb  per  square  inch  and  the  volume  18 '236  cubic  feet  Steam  of 
this  pressure  nas  a  density  of  0*0802  lb  per  cubio  foot  The  quan- 
titr  of  steam  at  release  was  therefore  18*235  x  0*0892,  or  0*519  Ib^ 
ana  the  quantity  of  water  0*602- 0*610  «  0*148  Ibw  It  appears 
therefore  that  re-eraporation  from  the  cylinder  waUs  during  ex* 
nansion  reduced  the  amount  of  water  present  by  0*079  Ib^  so  that 
the  percentage  of  water  fell  from  88*6  at  the  point  of  cut-off  to 
21  *6  at  the  point  of  release.  The  same  method  of  calculation  can 
obrionsly  be  applied  to  any  other  point  in  the  expansion  eunre, 
and  can  be  extended  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  an  engine 
which  (like  the  one  in  this  example)  is  compound.  The  amount 
of  dry  steam  present  at  the  point  of  release  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
•8  the  "steam  accounted  for  by  the  indicator  diagram." 

lOiS.  Haring  completed  this  analysis  of  the  working-substance, 
we  jm  proceed  to  nnd  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  |[lTes  to  or 
takes  from  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  during  any  staffs  of  its  sotion, 
by  oonsiderinff  the  changes  of  internal  energy  whicK  the  working 
substance  undeigoes,  along  with  the  external  work  done,  from 
stage  to  stage.  If  we  write  m  fbr  the  amount  of  steam  and  m*  for 
the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  cylinder  at  any  O9f0  stage,  the 
internal  energy  of  the  mixture  is  (|  82) 

Let  the  value  of  this  quantitv  be  denoted  by  Ia  at  any  one  stage 
in  the  expansion  or  compression  of  the  mixture,  su^^h  as  the  point 
of  cut-off  A,  and  by  Ib  at  a  later  stage,  such  as  the  point  of  release 
Bp  the  oonrespondinff  volumes  of  the -whole  mixture  beins  Va  and 
Vb  reepectively.  Then  iu  passing  from  the  first  oonditbn  to  the 
second  the  substance  loees  Ia  -  Is  of  internal  eneny.    It  also  does 

an  amoont  of  extemsl  work  Wab  measured  by  /*  TdV.  or  the  ana 

/▼a 

of  the  figure  ABa5.  If  Wab  is  equal  to  Ia-Ib  the  prooess  is 
adiabatio ;  otherwise  the  smount  of  heat  taken  up  (Dom  the 
cylinder  waUs)  daring  the  prooess  is 

Qas-Wab-(Ia-Ib). 
If  A  is  the  point  of  cut-off  and  B  that  of  release,  the  quantity  so 
calculated  is  the  heat  taken  up  from  the  cvUnder  waUs  durinff  the 
whole  procees  of  expansion.  The  caleulstion  applies  equally,  now- 
ever,  in  determining  the  heat  taken  up  during  any  stage  of  the 
nrooMH  When  this  has  a  nmtive  value  heat  has  been  given  up 
DV  the  substance  to  the  cylinder  walls.  In  the  numerical  example 
wuich  has  been  cited  above  the  internal  energy  of  the  mixture  at 
the  be^nning  of  expansioc  was  640  thsrmsl  units.  At  the  end  of 
exi«nsion  the  intemsl  eneigy  was  684  thermal  units.  Between 
these  points  the  indicator  diagram  (fig.  28)  shows  that  the  work 
done  was  oouivalent  to  66  thermal  units.  44  -l-  65  »  99  units  of  heat 
were  therefore  taken  from  the  cylinder  walls  during  the  process 
of  expansion.  A  simikr  calculation,  applied  to  the  compreesion 
curve,  shows  that  in  that  part  of  the  operation  heat  was  given  up 
to  the  cylinder  walU  During  compreesion  W  is  of  course  nega* 
tive,  since  work  is  then  spent  upon  the  eteam. 

107.  During  admission  and  also  during  exhaust  another  item 
enters  into  the  account, — the  amount  of  the  working  substance  is 
then  undergoing  changCL  To  find  the  heat  given  up  by  the 
steam  during  admission  we  have  first  to  calculate  (by  the  method 
already  described)  the  internal  eneigy  of  the  mixed  steam  and 
water  that  is  shut  into  the  clearance  space  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  stroke;  this  nay  be  called  Id.  The  steam  which  then 
enters  brings  with  it  an  additional  amount  of  internal  energy 
which  wo  may  calcul&ta  from  a  knowledge  of  the  quantitv  of  eteam, 
its  pressure  at  admission,  and  its  drynees.  Let  lo  oenote  this 
ailditionsl  supply  of  internal  energy.  At  the  end  of  admission  the 
state  of  the  mixture  is  known  from  the  indicator  diagram ;  hence 
its  internal  enei;^  Ia  inay  be  found.  The  work  done  during 
admission,  Wsai  is  also  determined  from  the  diagram.  Then  we 
have,  for  the  heat  given  up  by  the  steam  during  aomission, 
Qda-Id  +  Io-U-Wba. 

In  attempting  to  apply  the  same  method  of  calculation  to  de- 
termine the  heat  taken  up  from  the  cylinder  walls  daring  sxhaust 
(Qbc)»  we  are  met  by  the  difiiculty  that  we  do  not  know  the  state, 
as  re«uxb  dnmeae,  of  the  mixture  during  its  expulsion  from  die 
cyliuj^er.  Wa  mav,  however,  estimate  the  value  of  Qbc  ss  foUowi. 
Let  QcD  and  Qda  oe,  as  before,  the  heat  given  up  by  the  steam  to 
the  cylinder  walls  during  compression  and  admission  respectively, 
and  let  Qab  be  the  heat  taken  from  the  cylinder  walls  during  ex- 
hanat ;'  also  let  Qn  be  the  heat  which  the  cylinder  loeee  (per  single 
stroke)  by  radiation  (less  the  heat  produced  by  piston  and  valve 
friction),  aad  Qj  the  heat  which  it  gains  by  condeasatioii  of  stenm 


in  the  jscket,  if  there  is  one.«  Then,  as  the  cylinder  neither  gains 
nor  loees  heat  on  the  whole,  after  a  uniform  regime  has  been  arrived 
at,  we  have  Qbo-Qod+Qda+Qj-Qb. 

The  quantity  Qbo  may  also  be  calculated  directly  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  eroes  heat  rejected  to  the  condenser,  since  the  groes 

Ib  being  the  internal  energy  of  the  mixture  at  release  and  Wbo 
being  the  work  done  upon  the  steam  in  expelling  it  from  the 
cylinder. 

108.  This  heat  Qbc,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  steam  from  the 
cylinder  walls  during  exhaust,  is  a  part  of  ths  heat  depoeited  there 
during  admission.  It  has  passed  through  the  cvlinder  without  con- 
tributmg  in  the  smallest  aegree  to  the  work  of  the  engine.  Prob- 
ably for  this  reason  it  is  treated  by  some  writers  as  a  quantity 
which  measures  the  wasteful  influence  of  the  cylinder  walls.  This, 
however,  is  not  strictly  the  case.  The  magnitude  of  Qbc  is  oertainly 
in  some  ssnse  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  the  alternate  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  metal  causes  inefficiency ;  it  is  so  much  heat 
absolately  Toet,  and  lost  by  the  action  of  the  walls.  [In^the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  this  loss  is,  of  course, 

•  abeolnte  only  as  regards  that  cylinder ;  the  heat  represented  by  Qbo 
assists  in  the  work  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder.]  But  besides  this 
loss  tiiere  is  another  which  tne  walls  cause  by  taking  heat  from 
the  steam  on  admission  and  restoring  it  during  the  later  sta^  of 
expansion.  That  part  of  the  heat  abetracted  during  admission 
which  is  restored  before  the  point  of  release  does  not  appear  in  Qbo  » 
nevertheless  it  is  a  source  ot  inefficiency.  With  steam  that  is  dry 
at  the  end  of  the  expansion  the  value  of  Qbc  !■  almost  negligible ; 
stiO  ths  cylinder  walls  may  cause  a  very  sensible  loss  by  abstracting 

Jieat  from  the  hot  steam  as  it  enters  and  restoring  it  ss  the  mixture 
expands.  The  ouantit^  which  has  been  denote  here  by  Qbo — 
that  heat;  namely,  which  the  steam  takes  up  from  the  cylinder 
waUs  after  release  and  during  exhaust— appears  in  the  writings  of 
Him  and  his  followers  under  the  symbol  B«.  He  terms  it  "  le  re- 
froidissement  an  condeuseur  "  and  refers  to  it,  somewhat  inexsctly, 
as  "I'effet  r4el  dee  parois.^^  Prof.  Cotterill  applies  the  name 
"exhsust  waste  "  to  tne  sum  of  the  two  ouantities  Qbc  and  Qr.* 

109.  It  is  obvious  that  ths  above  analysis  depends  fundament- 
allv  on  the  strict  accuracy  with  which  the  indi»tor  diagram  not 
only  gives  a  measure  of  the  work  done  by  the  engine  under  test, 
but  shows  the  relation  of  pressure  to  volume  at  each  stage  in  the 
process.  Engine  tests  of  a  complete  kind  have  now  been  made 
and  discussea  by  a  number  of  independent  observers,  working  with 
widely  different  data.  The  results  are  in  good  general  agreement 
Thev  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  sides  beyond  question,  show- 
ing that  80  per  cent  is  no  unusual  amount  of  water  to  be  present  in 
the  mixture  at  the  point  of  cut-off,  even  in  compound  engines  of  the 
best  types ;  that  half  of  this  water,  or  even  more,  is  frequently  found 
at  the  end  of  expansion ;  and  that  the  heat  denoted  above  b^  Qdo 
ranges  from  about  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  heat  supphed.' 

110.  An  engine  employea  to  drive  other  machineiy  delivers  to 
it  an  amount  of  power  less  than  the  indicated  power  by  an  amount 
which  is  wasted  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  piston  and  piston- 
rod,  elides,  valves,  journals,  Aa  The  efficiency  of  the  mechanism 
is  the  ratio  of  the  "  effective "  or  "  brake  **  horse-power  to  the 
indicated  horse-power.  .  It  may  be  tested  by  measuring  the 
power  delivered  oy  the  engine  when  at  work,  either  by  using 
a  transmission  dynamometer  or  by  substituting  an  absoriitiou 
dynamometer  for  the  mechanism  usually  driven.  In  the  case  of  a 
pumping  engine  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  and  pumps  together 
may  DO  determined  by  observing  the  actual  work  done  in  raising 
watsr  or  in  delivering  a  measured  volume  sgainst  a  known  pressure. 
Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  find  the  amount  of  po^nrer  wasted 
in  engine  friction  by  testing  the  indicated  power  needed  to  drive 
the  engine  sgainst  no  other  resistance  than  its  own  friction.  This, 
however,  faiuto  show  the  power  which  will  be  spent  in  overcoming 
friction  when  the  engine  runs  under  ordinaiy  conditions,  since  the 
pressures  at  the  slides,  the  journals,  and  elsewhere  are  then  widely 
different  from  what  they  are  when  the  engine  is  running  without 
load.  Experiments  with  large  engines  show  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  mechanism  may,  in  favourable  cases,  be  0*85  or  even  0*9  ;  in 
small  engines,  or  in  large  engines  running  under  light  loads,  it  is 
generally  much  less  than  this. 

1  Btai.  Aoe.  Jnd.  da  Mwlkouu,  I88L 

*  The  aumm  Bngim*  cenMidartd  at  a  Maat  Atgitu,  p.  54. 

•  In  this  coniMxIon  referenoe  thonld  tM  made  to  the  data  snpplied  by  the 
Amertean  experlmenU  (of  Measn  Emerj  and  LortncX  loine  of  which  are  dUi 
enaaad  tvJAjbj  Pmf.  Cotterill:  also  to  the  writings  of  Him  and  the  extondTe 
maearehea  of  the  Alaatlan  mfflawn  allnded  to  In  chap.  IV. ;  alao  to  Mr  Malr'a 
paper  (S  M)  and  to  Mr  M.  Lonfrrldfce'a  Repwrit^  as  engineer  to  the  Engine,  Boiler, 
and  Enplorera  UabOltr  Aasoelatlon,  for  1880,  1881,  and  1884.  The  EUpwi  for 
1884  espeeiallj  exhlUU  the  reauUt  of  a  teat  with  vniqne  fnlnen  and  dearaeaai. 
The  Jtmrmat  of  the  Franklin  InaUtnte  for  1886  eontalna  an  account  of  ezporhnenta 
by  Maisn  Gateljr  and  Klctsieh  on  one  engine,  under  yarled  oonditiona  of  boiler 
preasnre.  expansion,  and  apeed;  these,  so  far  as  they  go,  confirm  the  conclnsloiiri 
aUted,  OB  general  grounds.  In  chap.  IV.  For  a  srnopeta  of  Hlm's  method  of  anr^ 
lyala  reference  ebeiild  be  mads  tQ  a  paper  by  M.  Po^psrdi&,  Bh//.  Ae. /iMt  A  JITk^c 
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VI.  OOXPOVKI)  EXPAVSIOK. 


111.  In  the  original  form  of  eomponnd  engine,  invented  by 
Hornblower  and  nTived  by  Woolf,  steam  paseed  diraetly  from  the 
first  to  the  second  cvlinder;  the  exhaust  from  the  first  and 
admission  to  the  second  went  on  together  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  back  stroke.  This  arrangement  is  possible  only  when  the 
high  and  low  pressure  pistons  begin  and  end  their  strokes  together, 
that  is  to  say,  when  their  morementa  either  coincide  in  phase 
or  differ  by  half  a  rerolutiou.  Engines  of  the  *' tandem"  tvpe 
aatisfy  this   condition— engines,  namely,   whose  high  and   low 

KKssure  cylinders  are  in  one  line,  with  one  piston*roa  common  to 
th  pistona  Engines  in  which  the  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinders  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  act  eiUier  on  the  same  crank 
or  on  cranks  set  at  180"  apart,  may  also  discharge  steam  directly 
from  one  to  the  other  cylinder;  the  same  remark  applies  to  beam 
engines,  whether  oC  the  class  in  which  bdth  pistons  act  on  one  end 
of  the  beam,  or  of  the  class  introduced  bv  M'Naught,  in  which  the 
high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
centre.  By  a  oonronient  usage  which  is  now  pretty  general  the 
name  "  Woolf  engine "  is  restricted  to  those  compound  engines 
which  discharge  steam  directly  from  the  high  to  tne  low  preesure 
cylinders  without  the  use  of  an  inteimediato  receiTer. 

112.  An  intermediate  receiver  becomes  necessary  when  the  phases 
of  the  pistons  in  a  compound  engine  do  not  agree.  With  two  cranks 
at  right  angles,  for  example,  a  portion  of  tne  discharge  from  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der cannot  properly  receive  steam.  The  receiver  is  in  some  cases  an 
entirely  independent  vessel  connected  to  the  cylinders  by  pipes ;  very 
often,  however,  a  sufficient  amount  of  receiver  volume  is  afforded  by 
the  valve  casings  and  the  steam-pi po  which  connects  the  cylinders. 
The  receiver,  when  it  is  a  distinct  vessel,  is  frequently  jacketed. 

The  use  of  a  receiver  is  of  course  not  restricted  to  engines  in 
which  the  "Woolf"  system  of  compound  working  is  impracticable. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  applied  with  sdvantage  to  beam 
and  tandem  compound  cn||^nes.  Communication  need  not  then  be 
maintained  between  the  hi^h  and  low  pressure  cylinders  during  the 
whole  of  the  stroke;  admission  to  the  low-pressure  cvlinder  is  stopped 
before  the  stroke  is  completed ;  the  steam  already  admitted  is  allowed 
to  ex|[Mind  independently ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  dischaive  from 
the  high-nressuro  cylinder  is  compressed  into  the  intermemate  re- 
ceiver. Each  cylinder  has  then  a  definite  point  of  cut-off,  and  by 
varying  these  points  the  distribution  of  work  between  the  two  cylin- 
ders may  be  sdjusted  at  will.  In  general  it  is  desirable  to  make 
both  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine  contribute  equal  quantities  of 
work.  If  they  act  on  separate  cranks  this  has  the  effect  of  giving 
the  same  value  to  the  mean  twisting  moment  on  both  cranka 

113.  Wherever  a  receiver  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  that 
there  is  no  unresisted  ex^iansion  into  it;  in  other  words,  tiie 
pressure  in  the  receiver  should  be  equal  to  that  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  at  the  moment  of  release.  If  the  receiver  pre«snre  is  less 
than  this  there  will  be  what  is  termed  a  "drop"  in  the  steam 
pressure  between  the  hi^h-pressure  cylinder  and  the  receiver,  which 
will  show  itself  in  an  indicator  diagram  by  a  sudden  fall  at  the 
end  of  the  high-pressure  expansion.  This  "drop"  is,  from  the 
thermodynamic  point  of  vi'^w,  irreversible,  and  therefore  wasteful. 
It  can  be  avoided  by  selecting  a  proper  point  of  cut-off  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  When  there  is  no  "drop"  the  expansion  that 
occurs  in  a  compound  engine  has  precisely  the  same  effect  in  doing 
work  as  the  same  amount  of  expansion  in  a  simple  engine  would 
have,  provided  the  law  of  expansion  be  the  same  in  botn  and  the 
waste  of  energy  which  occurs  by  the  ftiction  of  ports  and  passages 
in  the  transfer  of  steam  from  one  to  the  other  cylinder  be  negligible. 
The  work  done  in  either  ctmo  depends  merely  on  the  relation  of 
pressure  to  volume  throughout  tne  process;  and  so  long  as  that 
relation  is  unchanged  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
expansion  be  perrormod  in  one  vessel  or  in  more  than  one.  It  has, 
however,  been  fully  pointed  out  in  chap.  IV.  that  in  general  a 
com]H>und  engine  has  a  thermodynamic -advantage  over  a  simple 
cTipuo  using  the  same  pressure  and  the  same  expansion,  inasmuch 
ai  it  reduce;)  the  exchange  of  heat  between  the  working  substance 
and  the  cylindtrr  walls  and  so  makes  the  process  of  expantion  more 
nearly  adiabatic.  The  compound  engine  has  also  a  mechanical 
advantage  which  will  be  presently  described.    The  ultimate  ratio 

of  expansion  in  any  com- 
ponna  engine  is  the  ratio 
of  the  volume  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  to  the 
volume  of  steam  admitted 
to  the  high -pressure  cylin- 
der. Fig.  29  illustrates 
the  combined  action  of  the 


^ 


Fni.  SO.— ^^npotind  Diagruu:  Woolf  type. 


two  cylinders  in  a  hypothetical  compound  engine  of  the  Woolf 
tyi^e,  in  which  for  simplicity  the  effect  of  clearance  is  neglected 
and  also  the  loss  of  pressure  which  the  steam  undergoes  in  transfer 
from  one  to  the  other  cylinder.  ABCD  is  the  indicator  diagram 
of  the  high-prossuro  cylinder.    The  exhaust  line  CD  shows  a  falling 


pressure  in  consequence  of  the  inereaat  of  volume  which  the  stesm 
IS  then  undergoing  through  the  advance  of  the  lo^-pressure  piston. 
EFGH  is  the  diagram  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  drawn  alongride 
of  the  other  for  convenience  iu  the  construction  wliich  follows.  It 
has  no  point  of  cut-off ;  its  admission  line  is  the  continucas  curve 
of  expansion  £F,  which  is  the  same  as  the  high-prcssnre  exhaust 
Hue  CD,  but  drawn  to  a  different  scale  of  volumea  At  any  point 
K,  the  actual  volume  of  the  steam  is  KL+MN.  By  drawing  OP 
equal  to  KL-hMN,  so  that  OP  represents  the  whole  volume,  and 
repeating  the  same  construction  at  other  points  of  the  dia^m,  we 
may  set  out  the  curve  QPR,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  identical 
with  BC,  and  so  complete  a  single  diagram  which  exhibits  the 
equivalent  expansion  in  a  single  cylinder. 

In  a  tandem  comiwund  engine  of  the  receiver  ^rpe  the  diagrams 
resemble  tiiose  shown  in  fig.  80.     During  CD  (which  corresponds 
to  FG)  expansion  is  taking  place  into  th«  laree  or  low- 
pressure  cylinder.     D  and  G  mark  the  point  ofcnt-off  in 
the  lar^  cylinder,  after  which  GH  shows  the  independent 
expansion  of  the  steam  now  shut  within  the  brge  cylinder, 
and  DE  shows  the  coiniiressioii  of 
steam  by  continued  discharge  from 
the  small  cylin<ler  into  the  receiver. 
■^  At  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  receiver 
pressure  is  OE,  and  this  must  be 
the  same  as  the  pressure  at  C,  if 
there  is  to  be  no  "drop."     IMa- 
grams  of  a  similar  kina  may  be 


Fia.  SO.— Compound  Dlagniai: 
Receiver  tjrpe. 


sketched  without  difficulty  for  the  case  of  a  receiver  engine  with 
any  asaigned  phase  relation  between  the  pistons.^ 

114.  By  making  the  cut-offtake  place  earlier  in  the  large  cylinder 
we  increase  the  mean  pressure  in  the  receiver ;  the  work  done  in 
the  small  cylinder  is  consequently  diminished.  Tlic  work  done  in 
the  laive  cylinder  is  correspondingly  incrcascil,  for  the  total  work 
(depending  as  it  does  on  the  initial  pressure  and  the  total  ratio  of 
expansion)  is  unaffected  by  the  change.  The  same  adjastiuent 
serves,  in  case  there  is  "drop,"  to  remove  it  By  selecting  a 
snitable  ratio  of  cylinder  volumes  to  one  another  and  to  the  volume 
of  the  receiver,  and  also  by  choosing  a  proper  point  for  the  low- 
pressure  cut-off,  it  is  possible  to  secure  absence  of  drop  along  with 
equality  in  the  division  of  the  work  between  the  two  cylinders. 

To  determine  that  point  of  cut-off  in  tlie  low-pressure  cylinder 
which  will  prevent  drop  when  the  ratio  of  cylinder  and  receiver 
volumes  is  assigned  is  a  problem  most  easily  solved  by  a  graphic 

Srocess.  The  process  consists  in  drawing  the  curve  of  pressure 
uring  admission  to  the  low-pressurs  cylinder  until  it  meeta  tbe 
curve  of  expansion  which  is  common  to  both  cylinders.'  Thus  in 
fig.  81  (where  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  effects  of  clearance  are 

neglected)  AB  renresents  the 
admission  line  ana  BC  the  ex- 
pansion line  in  the  small  cylin- 
der. Release  occurs  at  C,  and 
from  C  to  D  steam  b  being 
y-^^.  taken  by  the  large  cylinder. 
"    "    \  D     corre- 

'*^..^  spends  to 

'"•-r the  cut- 
off in  the 
laxgecyUn- 
der,  which 
isthepoint 


FlK.  Si.  Flc  St. 

Floi.  SI  end  SS.— Determination  of  the  point  of  ciit^>fr  In  the 

low.prettare  cjrUnder  of  a  eomponnd  engine. 

to  be  found.  From  D  to  E  steam  is  being  compressed  into  the 
receiver.  To  avoid  drop  the  receiver  pressure  at  E  is  to  be  the  aaiue 
as  the  pressure  at  C.  £  is  therefore  known,  and  may  be  emjilo}  ed 
as  the  starting-point  in  drawing  a  curve  EF  which  is  the  adj^iission 
line  of  the  low-pressure  diagram  EFGH  I.  This  line  is  drawn  by 
considering  at  each  point  in  the  low-pressure  piston's  stroke  what 
is  then  the  whole  volume  of  the  steam.  Tlie  place  at  which  KF 
intersects  the  continuous  expansion  curve  B(;G  determines  the 
proper  point  of  cut-ofil  The  sketch  (fig.  31)  refers  to  the  case  of  a 
tandem  receiver  engine ;  but  the  process  may  also  bo  applied  to  an 
engine  with  any  assumed  phase  relation  between  the  cranks.  Fig. 
32  shows  a  pair  of  theoretical  indicator  diagrams  determined  in  the 
same  way  for  an  engine  with  cranks  at  right  angles,  the  high-pres- 
sure crank  leading.  In  using  the  graphic  metliod  any  form  may  be 
assigned  to  the  curve  of  expansion.  Generally  this  curve  inav  br 
treated  without  serious  inaccuracy  as  a  common  hyperbola,  in  wfucli 
the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  volume. 

115.  If  this  simple  relation  between  pressure  and  volume  be 
assumed,  it  is  practicable  to  find  algebraically  the  low-pressure  cut- 
off which  will  give  no  drop,  with  assigned  ratios  of  cylinder  sod 

1  An  Intennedlate  recelTcr  has  the  thermodjnamie  advantaice  that  It  rtdoeei 
the  range  of  temperature  in  the  hlgh-prettnre  cylinder,  and  lo  helpa  to  pnmtA 
Initial  condensation  of  the  ateam.  Thia  will  be  made  ol>Woua  by  a  ct>mpaiiMn  nf 
fig.  99  and  flg.  SO.  The  loweat  temperature  reached  in  the  high-proewrcqrlinder 
la  that  corrctpondlng  to  the  premire  at  D,  and  la  materially  higher  hi  flg.  So  thu 
In  flg.  n. 

*  See  a  paper  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Smith,  ••  On  the  Cnt-off  in  the  Laige  CVttadcr 
of  Compound  Enginea,"  The  Kngimmr.  November  27.  ISSS. 
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noeiTer  Tolumei.  Tdcioff  the  ilmplast  cam— th*t  of  a  tendam 
engine,  or  of  an  engine  witn  panllel  cylinden  whose  pirtone  move 
together  or  in  oppoeition— we  may  proceed  thne.  Since  the  point 
of  cnt-off  to  be  aetennined  depends  on  Tolnme  ratios  we  may  for 
hverity  treat  the  Tolume  of  the  small  cylinder  as  unity.  Let  R  be 
the  ratio  to  it  of  the  receiver's  volume,  and  L  that  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  Let  x  be  the  required  fraction  of  the  stroke  at 
which  cut-off  is  to  occur  in  the  large  cylinder ;  and  let  p  be  the 
pressure  at  release  from  the  small  cylinder.  As  there  is  to  be  no 
drop,  p  is  also  the  preraure  in  the  receirer  at  the  beginning  of 
admission  to  the  large  cylinder.  During  that  admission  the  volume 
changes  from  1 +R  to  1  -c+R+a;L,  and  the  pressure  at  cut-off  is 

thewfore  ■   ^^  t,^  ■  .    The  steam  that  remains  is  now  com- 

l-»+R+«L 
pressed  into  the  receiver,  from  volume  1  -  e+ R  to  volume  R.    Its 

pressure  theiefoie  rises  to  ^  jf^)^}^^ »  (lj:.|+R) ^  and  this,  by 

assumption,  is  to  be  equal  to  p.    We  therefore  have  * 

a-*-RXl-»+K)-R(l-a;+'R+«L), 
whence  a!-(R+l)/(RL-|.l). 

Thus,  with  R-1  and  L-3,  cut-off  should  occur  in  tho  large 
cylinder  at  half -strolce ;  with  a  greater  cylinder  ratio  the  cut-off 
should  be  earlier. 

A  similar  calculation^  for  a  compound  engine  whose  cranks  are  at 
right  anffles,  and  in  which  cut-off  occurs  in  the  large  cylinder  before 
huf-ctnuce,  shows  that  the  condition  of  no  drop  is  secured  when 

2R(xL-l)-l-2V«(l-«). 
In  some  compound  engines  a  pair  of  high-pressure  cylinders  dis- 
chaige  into  a  common  receiver;  in  some  a  pair  of  low-pressure 
cylinders  are  fed  from  a  receiver  which  takes  steam  from  one  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  or  in  some  instances  from  two.  With  these 
arrangements  the  pressure  in  the  receiver  may  be  kept  much  more 
nearly  constant  than  is  possible  with  the  ordinary  two-cylinder  type. 

lid.  An  important  mechanical  advantage  belongs  to  the  com- 
pound engine  m  the  fact  that  it  avoids  the  extreme  thrust  and  pull 
which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  piston-rod  of  a  single-cylinder 
engine  working  at  the  same  power  with  the  same  initial  pressure 
and  the  same  ratio  of  expansion.  If  all  the  expansion  took  place 
in  the  low-nressure  cylinder,  the  piston  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke  woului  be  exposed  to  a  thrust  much  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  thrusts  on  the  two  pistons  of  a  compound  engine  in  which  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  expansion  is  performed  in  the  small  cylinder. 
Thus  in  the  tandem  engine  of  fig.  29  the  greatest  sum  of  the  thrusts 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  thrust 
which  the  large  piston  would  be  subjected  to  if  tho  engine  were 
simple.  The  mean  thrust  throughout  the  stroke  is  of  course  not 
affected  by  coranounding;  only  the  range  of  variation  in  the  thrust 
is  reduced.  Tno  effort  on  tne  crank -pin  is  consequently  made 
more  uniform,  the  strength  of  the  parts  may  be  reduced,  and  the 
friction  at  slides  and  journals  is  lessened.  The  advantage  in  this 
respect  is  obviously  much  greater  when  the  cylinders  are  placed 
side  by  side,  instead  of  tandem,  and  work  on  cranks  at  right  angles. 
As  a  set-off  to  its  advantage  in  giving  a  more  uniform  effort,  the 
compound  engine  has  the  drawback  of  reoulring  nfore  working  parts 
titan  a  simple  engine  with  one  cylinder,  ^ut  in  many  instances — as 
in  marine  engines — two  cranks  and  two  cylinders  are  almost  indis- 
pensable, to  give  a  tolerably  uniform  effort  and  to  get  over  the  dead 
points;  and  the  comparison  should  then  be  made  between  a  pair  of 
simple  cylinders  ana  a  pair  of  compounded  cylinders.  Another 
point  in  favour  of  the  compound  engine  is  that,  although  the  whole 
ratio  of  expansion  is  great,  there  need  not  be  a  very  early  cut-off  in 
either  cylinder ;  hence  the  common  slide-valve,  which  is  nnsuited 
to  give  an  early  cut-off,  may  be  used  in  place  of  a  more  complex 
arrangement  The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  compound  engine 
has  long  been  reco^ized,  and  had  much  to  do  with  its  adoption  in 
the  early  days  of  high-pressure  steam. '  Its  subsequent  development 
has  been  due  in  part  to  this,  but  probably  in  much  greater  part  to  the 
thermodynamic  advantage  whicn  has  been  discussed  above  (§  98). 

117.  Indicator  diagrams  taken  from  compound  engines  show  that 
the  transfer  of  steam  from  one  ff,^. 
cylinder  to  another  is  never, 
under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, performed  without  loss 
of  energy.  Fig.  88  shows  a  pair 
of  diagrams  from  the  two  cylin- 
ders of  a  tandem  Woolf  engine, 
in  which  the  steam  passed  as 
directly  as  possible  from  the  ^'  ^ 

small  to  the  large  cylinder.  The  diagrams  are  drawn  to  the  same 
scale  of  drok4  and  uierefore  to  different  scales  of  voiumSf  and  the 
low-pressure  diagram  is  turned  round  so  that  it  may  fit  into  the 
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tlnee  i^lliider  eompovod  tngliMs  will  be  f  onad  in  an  Appendix  to  Mr  R.  Soanett's 
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high-presBore  diagram.    There  is  some  drop  at  the  high-pressure 
relesse,  and,  apart  from  this,  there  is  a  loos 
through  friction  of  the  passages,  which  shows 
itself  by  the  admission  line  to  the  large  cylinder 
lying  below  the  exhaust  line  from  tho  small  one. 
11^  Fig.  34  is  a  pair  of  diagrams  taken  from 
a    compound   tandem    re- 
ceiver on]g;ine   running  at 
60  revolutions  per  minute, 
with   cylinders   80  Inches 
and  62  inches  in  diameter, 
and  with  a  6-feet  stroke. 

....^ The  ratio  of  cylinder  vol' 

umes  is  therefore  8  to  1. 

The  capacity  of  the  reeeiver 

is  nearly  l}  times  that  of 

the  small  cylinder.     There 

is    a    comparatively  early 

ont-off  in  both  cylinders,  and  a  nearly  complete  absence  of  drop. 

The  vaaSl  cylinder,  however,  does  more  work  than 

the  large  one,  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  8  to  2. 

Fig.  86  shows  the  same  pair  of  diagrams  combined 
by  drawing  both  to  the  same  scale  of  volume  and 
of  pressure,  and  by  setting  out  each  by  an  amoant 
equial  to  the  clearance  space  from  the  line  of  no 
volume.    This  makes  the  expansion  curve  in  each 
diagram  repreeent  correctly  the  relation  of  the  pres- 
sure to  the  absolute  volume  of  the  expanding  steam. 
The  broken  line  is  a  continuous  curve  of  cuiiabatic 
expansion,  drawn  from  the  point  of  high-pressure 
cut-off,  on  the  assumption  that  the  steam  then  con- 
tained about  26  per  cent  of  condensed  water.     If 
the  expansion  were  actually  sdiabatic,  and  if  there 
were  no  loss  in  the 
transfer  of  the  steam, 
the  expansion  curves 
-  for     both    cylinders 
would  fall  into  this 
line. 

119.  Fig.  86  exhi- 

Fie.SS.— Diagrams  of  flff-Mcooablnod.  bits,     in     the 
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manner  as  fi£^  86,  a  set  of  diagrams  taken  by  Mr  Kirk  from  the 
triple  expanuon  engines  of  the  S.S.  "Aber- 
deen." Each  diagram  is  set  out  from  the  line 
of  no  volume  by  a  distance  which  repreeents 
the  clearance  in  the  correeponding  cylinder. 
The  boiler  pressure  is  125  lb  per  square  inch. 
The  cylinders  are  82  inches,  40  inches,  and  70 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  is  i\  feet 
The  cranks  make  120*  with  each  other.  The 
means  of  the  diagrams  for  the  two  ends  of 
each  cylinder  have  been  used  in  drawing  this 
and  the  next  figure^  a  practice  which  should 
be  followed  in  mwing  combined  diagrams  of 
the  kind  liere  ex- 
emplified. 

120.  Fig.  87 
shows  in  the  same 
way  a  set  of  dia- 

eams    taken   by 
r  Brock  from  the 

fuadrupU  expan- 
sion   engines    of 
the  &a  **Lohan"  (by  Messrs  Denay  k  Co.).    Here  Uie  boUer 

pressure  was  164  lb  by 
gauge,  or  169  lb  absolute, 
the  cylinders  were  24 
inches,  34  inches,  48  inches, 
and  68  inches  in  diameter, 
the  stroke  was  4  feet,  and 
the  number  of  revolutions 
66  per  minute. 

12L  In  all  of  these  cases 
a  oontinuoos  curve,  shown 


FlcM. 


Fig.  88. 


by  a  broken 
line,  has  been 
drawn  to  re- 
present the  re- 
sult  of   adiji- 


batic  expansion,  on  the  same  assumption  as  before— that  the  steam 
contains  about  26  per  cent  of  water  at  the  point  of  cut-off  in  tha 
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firft  cylinder.    The  eqiuition  to  t&o  onrve  maj  then  be  taken  as 

PV  **  -  constant  (§  67).     In  the  absence  of  data  regarding  the  wet- 
ness of  the  steam  this  assumption  may  be  considered  fair. 

122.  Lastly,  fig.  88  shows  a  pair  of  diagrams,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  for  a  tiro-cylinder  compound  enj^ne  with  cranks  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  high-pressure  crank  being  90*  in  adrance. 
During  the  back  stroke  of  the  nigh-pressure  piston  there  is  at  first 
compression  into  the  receirer  until  the  large  cylinder  opens ;  the 
high-pressure  diagram  consequently  takes  a  peculiar  form,  which 
should  be  compared  with  the  diagram  already  ^ven  for  a  tandem 
engine  (§  118).  In  this  example  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
drop  and  also  of  losa  between  the  two  cylinders. 

YII.  The  Produgtiox  of  Steam.— Boilbrs. 

123.  The  first  step  in  the  production  of  steam  la  to  convert  the 
potential  energy  of  fuel  into  actual  heat ;  the  second  step  is  to 
transfer  the  heat  to  water  in  the  boiler.  The  efficiency  of  ramace 
and  boiler  is  the  ratio  which  the  amount  of  heat  taken  up  by  the 
water  bears  to  the  whole  potential  energy  of  the  fuel  In  good 
boilers  this  efficiency  is  about  07.  The  loss  is  due  partly  to 
incomplete  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  partly  to  incomplete  trans- 
fer of  iieat  from  the  products  of  combustion  to  the  boiler  water. 
Under  the  first  head  may  be  classed— (1)  waste  of  fuel  in  the  solid 
state  by  bad  stoking,  and  (2)  waste  of  fuel  in  the  gaseous  and 
smoky  states  by  imperfect  combustion.  Under  the  second  head  aro 
comprised— (1)  waste  by  external  radiation  and  conduction,  and  (2) 
waste  by  heat  contained  in  the  hot  gases  which  escape  by  the  chim- 
ney, due  (a)  to  their  still  high  temperature  and  (6)  to  the  fact  that 
they  contain  as  one  of  the  products  of  combustion  steam-gas  which 
passes  away  uncondensed.  Loss  of  heat  by  the  hot  gases  is  the  most 
important  source  of  waste.  Not  only  are  the  actual  producte  of 
combustion  rejected  at  a  high  temperature,  but  along  with  them 
goes  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  whose  oxygen  has  been  used,  and  also 
a  quantity  of  additional  air  which  is  needed  to  dilute  the  producte 
in  order  that  combustion  maybe  fairly  complete.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, about  12  lb  of  air  are  required  to  supply  oxy^n  enough  for  the 
combustion  of  1  lb  of  coaL  Orer  and  above  this  quantity,  about 
12  lb  more  generally  pass  throu^^h  the  furnace  as  air  of  dilution. 
In  furnaces  with  forced  draught,  in  which  the  consumption  of  coal 
pNer  square  foot  of  grate  surface  is  much  more  rspid,  the  air  of  dilu- 
tion may  bo  reduced  to  half  or  less  than  half  of  this  uuantity,  though 
to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  completeness  in  the  combustion. 

124.  The  extent  to  which  heat  is  teken  from  the  hot  gases 
depends  on  the  heating  surface  through  which  heat  passes  into  the 
water.  The  heating  surface  is  made  up  of  the  surface  of  the  fur- 
nace or  combustion. chamber,  so  far  as  that  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  water,  and  of  the  fines  or  tubes  through  which  the  hot 
gases  pass  on  their  way  to  the  chimney.  Ite  efficiency  depends  on 
the  conductiTity  of  the  meUl,  on  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  gases  on  one  side  and  the  water  on  the  other,  and  on 
the  freedom  with  which  steam,  when  formed,  can  escape  from  the 
surface.  Differences  in  specifio  conductiyity  and  in  thickness  of 
metal  affect  the  result  less  than  might  be  expected,  on  account  of 
the  resistance  which  is  offered  to  the  passage  of  heat  through  the 
film  of  scale  and  also  through  the  film  of  water  vapour  which  forms 
on  the  metellic  surface. 

By  extending  the  heating  surface  sufficiently  the  hot  gases  may  be 
deprived  of  heat  to  an  extent  which  is  only  limited  by  tne  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiler  water.  Th*3  temperature,  however,  need  not  form 
a  limit,  for  after  leaving  the  boiler  the  gases  may  be  further  cooled 
by  being  brought  into  contact  with  a  vessel  termed  a  feed-water 
heater,  through  which  the  feed- water  passes  on  ite  way  to  the  boiler. 
Even  with  a  feed-water  heater,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
gases  is  never,  in  practice,  reduced  so  low  as  that  of  the  boiler. 

125.  In  nearly  all  land  engines  and  most  marine  en^es  the 
draught  is  produced  by  means  of  a  chimney,  which  acte  in  virtue 
of  the  column  of  air  within  it  being  specifically  lighter  than  the 
air  outeide,  so  that  the  pressure  witnin  the  chimney  at  its  base  is 
less  than  the  atmospheno  pressure  at  the  same  level  outeide.  The 
composition  of  the  chimney  gases  is  such  that  they  are  heavier 
than  air  At  the  same  temperature,  and  to  make  them  sufficiently 
lighter  to  cause  a  draught  they  must  retain  a  certein  considerable 
portion  of  their  heat  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  left  too  hot 
the  mass  of  air  drawn  tlirough  the  furnace  is  actually  diminished, 
since  then  the  chimney  gases  are  so  much  expanded  that  the 
increased  volume  of  the  draught  does  not  compensate  for  ite 
diminished  density.  With  a  given  chimney  and  furnace  the 
maximum  draught  is  obteined  when  the  gases  escape  at  a  tempera- 
ture about  that  of  melting  lead  ;  by  making  the  chimney  more 
ca]iacious  a  lower  temperature  will  suffice  to  give  the  same  draught, 
and  this  will  of  course  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler. 

126.  In  place  of  using  a  chimney  draught  depending  merely  on 
the  temperature  of  the  rejected  hot  gases,  the  air  rer|nired  for  com- 
bustion and  dilution  may  be  forced  through  the  furnace  either  by 
producing  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  chimney  or  by  supplpng  air  to 
the  grate  at  a  pressure  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphcn.    In 
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locomotives,  for  example,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  in  the 
chimney  by  means  of  a  blast  of  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine ; 
aud  in  many  naval  and  a  few  mercantile  steamers  a  forced  dran||;ht 
is  produced  by  having  a  closed  stokehole  or  a  closed  aahpit,  which 
is  supplied  with  air  at  a  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmoaphere  by 
tiie  use  of  a  blowing  fan. 

If  heat  were  thorouffhly  extracted  from  the  producte  of  eom- 
bustion,  a  forced  draught  would  be  more  efficient,  from  the  thermo- 
dynamic point  of  view,  than  a  chimney  draught,  for  a  chimney  is 
in  fact  an  extremely  inefficient  heat-engine,  and  requires  a  veiy 
large  amount  of  heat  to,  be  expended  in  order  to  effect  the 
comparatively  trifling  work  of  maintaining  the  draught  But 
where  forced  draught  has  been  substituted  for  chimney  draught 
this  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  not  the 
efficiency  but  the  power  of  boilers.  The  motive  has  been  to  bum 
more  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  and  so  to  evaporate  more 
water  with  a  boiler  of  given  weight  This  is  incompatible  with 
very  high  efficiency.  When  more  coal  is  burnt  by  forcing^  the 
draught  it  is  true  that  the  producte  of  comboation  have  a  higher 
temperature  (since  less  air  is  required  for  dilution)  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  heating  surfsce  is  therefore  increased.  But  the  beat- 
ing surface  has  more  hot  gas  to  deal  with,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  boiler  ii  less  efficient  than  when  the  draught  is  not  forced. 
The  same  efficiency  could  be  aecured,  with  forced  drsught,  br 
increasing  the  heating  surface  to  a  sufficient  extent ;  and  a  still 
mater  efficiency  could  be  realized  if  the  heating  surface  were  still 
further  enlarged  so  that  the  gases  left  the  flues  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  would  be  needful  if  the  draught  depended  on  the  light- 
ness of  the  chimney's  contents.  The  most  efficient  boiler  would 
be  one  in  which  the  draught  was  forced  bv  mechanical  means,  and 
the  gases  were  then  cooled  as  far  as  possible  by  contect  with  a  very 
extensive  heating  surface,  first  in  the  boiler  iteelf  and  then  in  a 
feed-water  heater.  None  of  the  forced  draught  boilers  that  have 
hitherto  been  introduced  have  a  heating  surface  so  large  as  to  make 
them  more  efficient  than  |[ood  chimney-draught  boilers  (in  which 
the  rate  of  combustion  is  much  slower),  although  the  heating 
surface  bears  a  much  larger  ratio  to  the  grate  area  than  ia  usual 
with  chimney  draughts. 

127.  Most  modern  boilers  are  internally  fired ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
furnaces  are  more  or  less  completely  enclosed  within  the  boiler. 
Externally  fired  boilers  are  for  the  most  part  much  less  efficient 
than  internally  fired  boilers ;  they  are,  however,  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  where  fuel  is  specially  cheap  or  where  the  waste  heat 
of  other  furnaces  is  to  be  utilized.  Their  usual  form  is  th&t  of  a 
horizontel  cylinder  with  convex  ends ;  the  strength  both  of  the 
main  shell  and  the  ends  is  derived  from  their  curvature,  and  no 
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39.— Comlth  Boiler :  longitudinal  aecUon. 


steving  is  necessary, 
tdisofn 


The  heating  surface  is  entirely  external 
and  is  of  very  limite'd  eiftent 

In  Isrge  stetionary  boilers  the  forms  known  as  the  "  Lancashire  * 
(or  double  flue) 
and  the  "Cor- 
nish"  (or  sin- 
gle flue)  are 
most  common. 
Figs.   80  and 

40  show  in 
section  a  Cor- 
nish boiler  by 
Messrs  Gallo- 
way, and  fig. 

41  a  Lanca- 
shire boiler  by 
the  same  mak- 
ers. In  both 
the  shell  is  a 
round  horizon- 
tal cylinder 
with  flat  ends. 
In  the  Cornish 
boiler  there  is 
one  intomnl 
flue,  at  the 
front  end   of 

which  is  the  furnace.     The  hot  gases  pass  through  the  flue  to  tho 
back  ;  they  then  return  to  the  front  end  by  two  external  side  flues 


Fio.  40.— Comiih  Boiler:  transrerte  aectlon,  showlBC flnei. 
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(A,  A,  fll^M),  tod  flaanyitti  to  tik«  btok  anlB  bjrts  nndtfnaath 
lUM  B.  The  imBgeBMit  in  the  Lancubire  boiler  ib  the  Mune,  ex- 
oepi  that  there  are  two  internal  floee,  each  with  its  own  fumaoe. 
Too  ehell  ii  made  up  of  ringi  of  rhreted  platee,  larger  and  emaller  in 
diaiBeteralt'*4iiateljto 
allow  the  drcnmferen- 
tialaeams  to  be  made 
without  bending  the 
adgea.  The  floe  ia 
made  np  of  a  eeriea  of 
welded  rinn,  joined 
to  each  other  hr  a 
flanged  joint  with  a 
atiflenin^  ring,  This 
form  of  joint  waa  in- 
trodoced  by  ICr  Adam- 
•on  to  stiffen  the  floe 
•gainst  oollapse  un- 
der external  preasare. 
Other  joints,  des^^ed 
with  the  same  object, 
•re  shown  in  figs.  48 
and  49.  The  grate  is 
made  op  of  firebars,  Fie.  41. 
•loping  down  towards  the  back,  where  they  terminate  at  the 
"  bridge  "  of  fire-brick  (C,  fig.  80).  Beyond  the  bridge  the  fine  is 
eroeeed  br  a  number  of  Upered  "Oafloway"  tubes  D,  D,  which 
incrsaae  tne  heating  surface,  promote  circulation  of  the  water,  and 
stiflbn  the  flue.    The  end  plates  an  strengthened  by  gusset  sUys 


r^  ]@^ 


PMa  4S  sad  4>.-Jolnti  lor  FSmaee  Tatai. 

S,  Sk  rireted  to  them  and  to  the  circumference  of  the  shell  by 
means  of  angle-irons.  The  gusset-stays  do  not  extend  so  far  in  as 
to  the  drcumferenoe  of  the  flue  (fig.  40),  in  order  that  the  end  plates 
may  retain  enough  flexibility  to  allow  the  flue  to  expand  and 
contract  under  change  of  temi>erature.  To  proride  for  unequal 
expulsion  is  one  of  the  meet  important  pointa  in  the  design  of 
boilers ;  when  it  is  neglected  the  boiler  is  subjected  to  a  racking 
action  which  induoea  kakage  at  joiota  and  tends  to  rupture  the 
plates.  For  this  reason  the  flue  is  atUched  to  the  boiler  shell  at 
the  enda  only,  so  that  it  may  be  free  to  take  an  upward  camber  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  greater  heating  of  the  upper  side. 

Mild  steel  i»  now  Terr  generally  used  for  boiler  platea,  being 
saperior  cTen  to  the  beet  Yorkshire  iron  in  thequalitiea  ofdnctili^ 
and  tensile  strength.  l%e  following  particulars  refer  to  the  Luica- 
ahin  boiler  of  fig.  41,  which  may  be  taken  as  representatiye  of  a  laige 
number  of  stationary  boilersi 

128.  The  shell  is  28  feet  louff  and  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  made 
up  of  0  rings,  each  of  two  semi-cylindrical  platea.  The  shell  platea 
are  |  inch  thick ;  their  edges  are  planed  and  fiillered,  and  tibe  riTet 
holea  are  drilled.  The  longitudinal  seams,  which  brrak  joint  from 
ring  to  ring;  are  lap-joints  double-rireted;  the  circuhur  ssams  are 
aingle-rireted.  Bach  end  plate  is  a  solid  piece  of  steel  |  inch 
thick ;  the  front  plate  is  attached  to  the  shell  by  riveting  to  an 
ande  ring ;  the  back  plate  is  flanged.  Thefluea  are  eadh  2  faet  9| 
in^es   in  diameter,  way  tubea,  tapering  from 

m«ie  up  of  riagt  of  Q      IqJ  i^clus  ^fiii^Ser  at 

etwlliBchthickjthe  ^^^^L    top  to  6^  iiiche*  at  hot- 

lougitDdiiial      iointe  ^^ft^^    torn.     On  the  tqp  of  the 

elded   and   Ihe  %^  boiler    U    tlie    mnnhole, 


dTciiIar  jomta  aro 
fluDAed  and  atrrtiAth' 
enea  with  itilTenm;^ 
rings.  The  fitjea  ar* 
ttpennd  MOiflwhst  at 
the  back  ond  bo  f&cO- 
it4t«  QXpannoQ^  and 
ar«  Attached  tx>  tb« 
end  plftt^is  by  weld  id 
atigle-riJiA  Each 
flue  codtauu  6  Galk- 


covor«d  with  a  caat-lnm 
pUt«  ;  &leo  a  nosiU  for 
thfl  steain-ptpe  and  two 
othera  for  safety- TalTes. 
Odu  of  tho  safety -valuta 
is  coDDectetl  with  a  Qoat 
so  that  It  opetis  if  the 
wat«r4<i^I  become  too 
loir.  At  th«  batiomi  in 
front,  in  another  nonle 
for  ihA  blow-<}ut  tap ;  and 


w 


FM.  44.-.ABtl.PriBBtaic  Pipe  sod  Stop-VilTt. 

iu  the  front  plate  below  the  flues  is  another  manhole^  Seed-water 
IS  snpi^ied  by  a  pipe  which  entera  through  the  front  plate  on  one 
side,  near  the  top  of  the  water,,  and  extendi  for  a  oosaidtrahle  dis- 


tanoe  along  the  boiler,  distributing  tiio  water  by  holes  throughout 
the  length.  A  pipe  at  the  same  level  on  the  other  side  senree  to 
collect  scum.     The  fire  doors  are  pro- 

"f^ ^     Tided  with  eliding  shutters  b^  means  of 

\    which  the  amount  of  air  admitted  above 

\V __ — 


FM.  46.— LsTtr  Ssfetjr-Vslfe. 


the  fire  may  be  regulated.  On  the  top  of  each  fnr- 
nace  is  fitted  a  fusible  plug  which  melts  if  the 
furnace  crown  becomes  oTerheated.  No  separate  steam  dome  ia 
used  ;  the  steam  is  collected  by  an  "  snti-priming  "  pipe  ahown  in 
fiff.  44,  which  also 
illostratca  the  stop- 
ralre  by  which  tho 
deliverr  of  steam 
from  the  boiler  is 
started  or  stopped 
at  will  On  the 
firont  plate  are  a 
pair  of  fflass  gau^ 
tubea  for  ahowing 
the  water-lerel,  and 
a  Bourdon  prea- 
sure-gauge.  This 
last  important  fit- 
ting oonaiats  of  a 
bent  tube  of  oval 
section,  one  end  of 
which  is  closed  and 
fne  to  more  while 
the  other  is  open 
to  the  steam  and  ia 
fixed.  The  prea- 
sure  within  the  tube 
tends  to  straighten  pia.4S^-asItowsjBolkr:  BscttonbsjoBdUieBrMie. 
it^  and  the  extent 

to  which  this  takes  place  is  shown  by  a  pointer  which  trarela  over 
a  circular  dial.  A  common  lerer  safety-valTc  ia  shown  in  fig.  46. 
In  other  forms  the  ralTc  ia  kept  down  by  a  weight  directly  apnlied 
to  it,  or  by  meana  of  springs.  Spring  safety-valvce  are  liable  to 
the  objection  that  when  the  valre  opena  m — ■ 

the  load  on  it  increases ;  to  remedy  this,  I— J 

forms  hare  been  propoeed  in  which  the 
spring  acts  through  a  bent  lerer  in  such 
a  way  that  when  the 
atrain  on  it  increaaea 
the  leverage  at 
which  it  acts  is  re- 
duced. If  the  spring 
is  of  leaaonable 
length,  however,  the 
objection  is  not  seri* 

OUSk 

129.  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  Lanca- 
ahire  type  —  the 
"Galloway^  boQer 
— ia  shown  in  sec- 
tional elevstion  in 
fig.  46.  In  it  the 
two  flues  are  joined 
beyond  the  bridge 
into  a  single  flue, 
of  the  form  shown 
in  the  figure,  which 
is  travened  bv  nu- 
merous Galloway 
tubea  and  ia  ahio 
fitted   with   water 


ne.  48.— Vertical  Boiler 
wUh  Horlioatal  Wslar 
Tubes. 


pocket!  at  its  sides.  ^tfJ'^J^IH'^iS^ 
1180.  In  other  J2JJ«*cal  Wster 
typee  of  boiler  an 
extenaive  heating  surfs^e  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  large  number 
of  small  tubes  through  jrhich  the  hot  gases  pass.  This  construc- 
tion is  universal  in  locomotive  and  marine  boilers.  It  is  applied 
in  some  instancee  to  boilers  of  the  ordinary  cylindrical  form  by 
making  small  tubea  take  the  place  of  that  part  of  the  flue  or  fluea 
which  lies  behind  the  bridge,  er  by  using  small  tuboa  as  channela 
through  which  the  gasee  return  from  back  to  front  after  pa&:ing 
through  the  main  flue.  Another  form  of  tubular  boiler  ia  an  exter- 
nally fired  horiiontal  cylinder  fitted  with  tubee  which  carry  the  hot 
gases  from  the  back  to  the  front 

xxir.  —  6$ 
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1 81.  Vertical  boflera  are  extenaiyely  need  in  connexion  with  nnall 
engines..  Examples  are  shown  in  figs.  47-49.  Fig.  48  is  an  ordinary 
Tertical^hoiler  filled  with  cross  tabes  of  the  Galloway  type.     Fig. 

47  (by  Messrs  Davey,  Paxman,  Jc  Co.)  is  a  boiler  witn 

curved  water  tubes,  each  of  which  has  fitted  in  the  top  a 
loose  cap  whose  function  is  to  deflect  the 
stream  of  water  which  circulates  ud  the 
tubes.  Fig.  49  is  a  form  of  multitubular 
boiler  by  the  same  makers,  in  which  the 
hot  gases  escape  at  the  side  after  passing 

from  the  smoxe-box  through  horizontal 

•L^y^  jTtA  *"^*  grouped  in  circular  arcs.     In  all 

'  '"^ =f^\i9  ti^eg^  boilers  the  grate  ia  at  the  foot,  and 

the  fire-door  is  at  a  mouthpiece  in  the  side 
of  the  boiler  near  the  base.  In  other 
forms  of  vertical  boiler  the 
heating  surface  is  increased 
by  water  tubes  (fig.  60)  which 
hanff  from  the  crown  of  the 
fire-Dox,  closed  at  the  lower 
end  but  fitted  internally  with 
smaller  tubes  which  are  open 
.  at  the  bottom.  Water  circu- 
lates down  the  inner  tubes 
an'!  np  between  them  and  the 
outer.  Tubes  of  this  kind 
(called  Field  tubes)  are  used 
j  in  fire-engine  boilers  and  in 
other  cases  where  it  is  neoes- 
Bctry  to  get  up  steam  with  the 
least  possible  delay.   Vertical  _ 

boilers  of  larae  size  are  some-  ^  ^ 
times  used  ^r  utilizing  the  FiekiTubo. 
waste  heat  of  iron  furnaces. 

182.  A  great  variety  of  boilers  have  been  designed  in  which  the 
firing  is  external,  and  the  water  space  consists  of  groups  of  tubes  or 
other  small  sections  whose  outer  surface  is  exposed  to  heat  Boilers 
•f  this  type  are  called  sectional  or  tubulous  boilers,  in  distinction  to 
tabular  boilers,  or  boilers  with  tubes  in  which  the  hot  gases  circu- 
late.   A  successful  example  of  tbe  tubulous  or 

tube  boiler,  which  coDsuits  of  a  B«rieB  of  in- 


Fio.  49.— Vertlcs]  Boflor: 
Tabular  Foim. 


clined  welded  tubes  np  which  witer  droolatei.  Then  ara  joinsd 
at  their  ends  by  cast-iron  connecting  boxes  to  one  another  and  to  a 
horizontal  drum  on  the  top  in  which  the  mixture  o(ateam  and  watar 
which  rises  from  the  tube  ujideigoee  separation.  At  the  loweatpoiat 
of  the  boiler  is  another  drum  for  the  collection  of  sediment  Koof  s 
boiler  is  another  in  which  water  is  heated  by  cirenlatinff  throng 
inclined  tuboa  exposed  to  the  fire  ;  it  differs  from  the  above  form 
chiefly  in  having  the  water-level  bolow  the  top  of  the  tube. 
Harrison's  boiler  is  a  group  of  small  globular  vessels  of  CMt-iroo 
strung  like  beads  on  rods  which  tie  them  together.  Sectional 
boilers  may  be  constructed  without  difficulty  to  bear  preaeurea 
flreatly  in  excess  of  those  for  which  other  types  are  aoitad.  Mr 
Perkins  has  employed  a  tubulous  boiler  to  deliver  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  600  lb  per  square  inch.^  The  Herreshof  bofler  is  a 
continuous  coil  of  tube,  arranged  as  a  dome  over  the  firs^  Ferd- 
water  is  pumped  alowly  through  the  ooil,  and  turns  to  ateun 
before  it  reaches  the  end. 

183.  The  locomotive  boiler  eonsista  of  a  nearly  rectangular  fire- 
box, enclosed  above  and  on  the  eides  by  water,  and  a  cylindrical 
|iart  called  the  barrel  extending  horizontally  from  the  fire-box  to 
the  front  part  of  the  locomotive  and  filled  with  numeroua  tubes. 
Fi^  61  and  62  show  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  section  a 
boiler  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  which  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  modem  English  practice. 

The  barrel  is  10  feet  long  and  a  little  more  than  4  feet  u 
diameter,  and  is  made  np  of  three  rings  of  steel  plates,  H  u^ch 
thick,  arranged  teloscopically.  It  contains  198  brass  tubes,  each 
1|  inches  in  external  duraeter.  The  front  tube-plate  in  which  the 
tubea  terminate  is  of  steel  f  inch  thick ;  it  is  stayed  to  the  back 
tube-plate  by  the  tubes  themselves,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
tube-plate  is  also  tied  by  longitudinal  rods  to  the  back  end-plate. 
The  nre-box  u  of  copper  |  inch  thick.  It  is  nearly  rectangular, 
with  a  horizontal  grate,  f  A  grate  aloping  down  in  front  is  often 
preferred.)  Round  ita  siaes,  front,  and  back  (except  where  tbe 
nre-door  interrnpta)  is  a  water  apace  about  8  inches  wide,  which 
narrows  slightly  towards  the  bottom.  The  flat  sides  of  the  fire-box 
are  tied  to  the  flat  sides  oC  the  shell  by  copper  stay-bolts,  4  inches 
apart,  which  are  secured  by  screwing  them  into  both  plstee  and 
riveting  over  the  ends.  The  roof  of  the  fire-box  is  stiffened  by  a 
number  of  girders  on  the  top,  to  which  the  platea  are  secured  by 
s^i.',  I  I'MltB,  111!  ^;r  JLra  arc  tht^mselves  hung  from  the  top  of  the 
ahelL  above  them  by  aliugi  which  aie  secured  to  angle-iront  riveted 


on  the  inaida  of  the  shell  platea,  A  ftloping  bridge  oE  fire*brick 
partially  separates  the  upper  part  of  tho  firo-boic  frotu  the  lower 
fnid  prevents  tho  Bome  from  itrikihg  the  tabes  too  directly. 
Under  tbe  gratu  ia  an  ashpan^  to  which  the  supply  of  *ir  Je 
regulated  by  a  dampeir  in  front.  Tlio  fire -door  opona  iuw&rcU,  and 
cin  be  set  mote  or  Icsa  opeo^  to  regulate  the  amount  of  at r  admitted 
aboye  the  fire.  On  top  of  thebarrol  la  a  ateom-doEniJ,  from  which 
the  Bteam  tup  ply  b  tiVen  through  a  pipe  S  tfaveraing  the  forward 
jnrt  of  the  steam  apace  ind  'paasivf'  down  to  the  valve  chest 
throngh  the  ainoke  boic  Tho  stop-valvti  or  *'  regulator"  R  U  aitu^ 
jitBtlin  tho  emoke-box^  and  is  worked  by  a  rod  through  the  boiler 
fipm  the  cab  at  the  back.  Above  tbe  fire-box  cud  of  the  slieU  are 
a  pair  of  Ramsbottom  Mfety- valves,  V^Y— two  valves  prefisej  down 
by  a  single  apriiig  attached  to  the  middle  of  a  cross  bar,  which  ie 
krolongf  d  to  form  a  hand  lever  by  which  tbe  valves  may  be  lifted, 
_n  front  of  the  Forward  tubo-plnte  is  tho  amokeboi,  contain  kg 
the  blast- pipe  B  by  which  the  exhauit  steam  is  nsed  to  produce 
a  partkl  vacuum  and  ao  force  a  draught  through  the  furnace. 

134.  laatfiod  of  ptifTuhing  tho  fire  box  roof  by  tho  use  of  ginlor 
Btayj,  tho  plan  is  somfftimej  followtd  of  staying  it  directly  to  fhe 
shell  above.  The  outer  ih^sU  above  the  fire-box  is  generaUy 
cylindficAl ;  but  to  facilitate  this  method  of  stflyiog  it  is  sometimes 
mode  flat.  This  cohstniction  Is  not  unusual  in  Americao  loco- 
motive boileif,  auolher  featiire  o'  which  is  that  the  g™^  i»  made 


r; 


fig.  a. 


iDUch  larger  than  in  Engliah  practice,  for  the  purnoee  of  burning 
anthracite  coaL  Au  extreme  instance  is  furnished  Dy  the  Wooton 
cn^nqa  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  hnn 
small  coal  of  poor  qualit]^  in  a  fire -Vox  9^  leet  long  bv  8  feet  wid^ 
eji:  ten  ding  over  the  trailing  wheels  of  the  engine.  In  some  cases 
the  fire^boK  b  divided  by  a  sloping  partition  of  platea  with  water 
between  J  which  cro**iei  tho  fire  bojc  diagonally  from  front  to  back 
and  has  m  its  eontro  an  opening  resembling  a fiw-door  mouthpiece  to 
aUow  the  products  of  combustion  to  paaa.  In  others  the  fire-bridge 
is  supported  by  vater  tubes,  and  water  tubes  are  also  used  as  grate- 
bars.  This  is  done  ruther  to  promote  circulation  of  the  wkter  than 
to  give  he&tin,^  surfacv.  The  practice  of  American  and  Sn^^ 
locomotive  engtucon  diffen  widely  as  regards  the  oaaterials  of  oon- 
BtTuction.      Aroerican  ehelli  are  of  mild  steel,  Engliab  iheUs  gens- 

I  Pros,  ItiH.  JfKh.  Ejt^,  nn.    Se*  al»  1  paper  bj  Mr  flsBBSfy,  "Oa  Wh- 
Pnman  SMva  Boatn;'  Mtm,  ^ree,  Imi.  C.#„  1S7S. 
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nHy  of  mild  steel  bfQt  often  of  WToaght-iron.  In  English  practice 
the  fire-boxes  are  of  copper  and  the  tubes  of  brass  ;  in  America  the 
fire-boxes  are  of  mild  steel  and  the  tabes  of  wrought-iron.^ 

The  looomotiTe  type  of  boiler  is  used  for  stationaiy  engines  of 
the  portable,  semi-portable,  and  semi- fixed  types,  and  also  to  a 
limited  extent  for  marine  engines  in  cases  were  lightness  is  of 
special  advantage^ 

135.  So  long  as  marine  engines  used  steam  of  a  pressure  less 
than  about  86  &  per  square  inch  the  marine  boiler  was  generally  a 


box  with  flat  sides,  elaborately  stayed,  with  a  row  of  internal 
furnaces  near  the  bottom  ouening  into  a  spacious  combustion- 
chamber  enclosed  within  the  Doilcr  at  the  back,  and  a  set  of  relarn 
tubes  leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  to'  the  front  of 
the  boiler,  where  the  products  of  combustion  entered  the  uptake 
and  passed  off  to  the  fnnneL  The  use  of  higher  pressures  has 
made  this  form  eutiroly  obsolete.  The  norm^  mnwie  boiler  is 
now  a  short  circular  horizontal  cylinder  of  steel  with  flat  ends, 
with  internal  furnaces  in  cylindncal  flues,  internal  combustion- 


Ficn. 


Fioa.  68,  ftl'-Dontde-Ended  Marine  BoQer. 


Fig.  M.  '^ 


ebambers,  and  return  tubes  aoore  the  flt^es. '  In  one  variety,  called 
tlie  double-ended  boiler,  there  are  furnaces  at  both  ends  of  the 
■hell,  each  pair  leading  to  a  combustion-chamber  in  the  centre  that 
i»  common  to  both,  or  to  separate  central  chambers  with  a  water 
■pace  between  them. 

FigSb  58  and  54  show  with  some  completeness  a  double-ended 
marine  boQer  of  the  most  modem  construction  for  high-pressure 
steam.  At  each  end  there  are  three  furnaces  in  flues  made  of 
welded  corrugated  steel  plates.  The  use  of  corrugated  plates  for 
flues,  introduced  by  Mr  Fox,  makes  thin  flues  able  to  resist 
collapse,  and  allows  the  flues  to  accommodate  themselves  easily 
to  changes  of  temperature.  One  combustion-chamber  is  common 
to  each  nair  of  funiaces.  It  is  strengthened  on  the  top  by  girder 
stays  ana  on  the  sides  by  stay-bolts  to  the  neighbouring  chamber 
and  to  the  shell.  The  tubes  are  of  iron,  and  a  certain  number 
of  them  are  fitted  with  nuts  so  that  they  serve  ss  stays  be- 
tween the  tube-plate  of  the  combustion-chamber  and  the  front 
of  the  boiler.  The  upper  part  of  the  front  plate  is  tied  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bouer  by  long  stays.  The  uptakes  from  both 
ends  converge  to  the  fannel  base  above  the  centre  of  the  boiler's 
length.  The  boiler  shown  is  one  of  a  pair,  which  lie  side  by  side 
in  uke  vessel,  the  uptake  at  each  end  bemg  common  to  both.  Each 
boiler  has  a  steam-dome,  from  which  the  stesm-pipe  leads  to  the 
engine;  this  consLsts  of  a  small  cylindrical  vessel,  with  flat  ends 
UA  together  b^  a  central  stay.  Short  pipes  connect  the  dome 
near  each  end  with  the  steam  space  of  the  main  shell.  The  boilers 
of  figs.  58  and  54,  which  are  bv  Messn  Gonrla^  Brothers  of 
Dundee,  work  at  a  pressure  of  105  lb  per  square  inch  above  the 
atmosphere,  and  are  used  with  triple  expansion  engines.  The 
shell  u  12|  feet  in  diameter,  and  loi  feet  lonff.  The  plates  are 
of  mild  steel  1|  inches  thick  round  the  shell  and  1  inch  in 
the  ends.  The  tube  plates,  are  |  inch  and  H  inch  thick,  and 
the  corrugated  flues  |  inch.  The  longitudinsl  seams  are  treble- 
riveted,  with  inside  and  outside  covering  plates.  The  circum- 
ferential teams  are  lap-ioints  double-riveted.  There  are  127  tubes 
at  each  end,  46  of  whum  are  stay-tubes.  The  tubes  are  of  iron,  81 
^hes Jn  external  diameter.  Above  these  are  18  longitudinal  sted 
*"  >  8ee  a  paper  by  MfFaraie,  MIil  Proe.  htBt,  CM,  IMS. 


stays  2|  inches  in  diameter.     The  steam-dome  is  i  cylinder  21 
feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  long,  stayed 
by  a  central  8 4 -inch  rod  of  stofl.    Tho 
short  fire-box  stays  are  alao  of  stoel  1 J 
inches  in  diameter,  of  7}  inchfi  pitcrh^ 
and  are  secured  by  nuts  a  nd  woabor^  nt 
both  ends.     The  central  conibuatioii- 
chamber  has  a  round 
and    unstayed    roof. 
The  top  of  each  side 
combustion  -  chamber 
is    staged    by   th^ee 
steel  girders  Sf  inches 
X  2|  inches  in  sec- 
tion, secured  by  four 
bolts    to    the    roof- 
plate  below.  A  single- 
ended  marine  boiler 
by  the  same  makers 
is  shown  in  fig.  55. 
Boilers  of  this  class 
are  in  some  instances 
set    athwartship    in- 
stead of  longitudin- 
ally, and  bevelled  on 
the   bottom,   at   the 
back,     to   'accommo- 
date   them    to    the 
shape  of  the  hulL    A 
mooification    of    the 
cylindrical    form    is 
occasionally  used,  in 


Fie.  «ft.-81ngIe-Eiided  Marine  BoUac.  ^ 


which  the  section  is  an  oval,  with  round  top  and  bottom  and  flat 
sides.  The  combustion-chambers  are  sometimes  made  with  rounded 
tops,  which  are  tied  to  the  back  plate  by  gusset-stm  and  jmgle-' 
irons.  In  naval  practice  the  tubes  are  frequently  of  Hunts  metal 
in  place  of  iron.  Another  form  of  boiler,  used  to  a  considerable' 
extent  in  the  British  navy,  is  a  lous  horizontal  cvliuder  with  two 
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internal  fhrnaces  opcniog  into  a  \nf^  comboation-chamber  about 
the  middle  of  the  length.  From  this  a  set  of  tubes  distributed  over 
nearly  the  whole  water  apace  extend  to  the  back,  where  the  uptake 
is  situated. 

136.  Thje  locomotiye  type  of  boiler  has  been  successfully  adap- 
ted to  marine  nse  by  Mr  Thoinycroft  and  others,  especially  for 
torpedo  boats.  This  form  gives  much  greater  heating  surface  than 
others  in  proportion  to  iU  weight,  and  allows,  especially  when 
worked  with  forced  draught,  a  Urge  amount  of  power  to  be  got 
from  a  small  boiler.  It  is  probable  that,  if  any  further  rise  is  to 
occur  in  the  steam  pressure  used  in  marine  engines,  comparable  to 
that  which  has  occurred  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the 
present  normal  marine  boiler  wm  give  place  to  a  form  more  nearly 
resemblinf^  the  locomotive  type. 

137.  Boilers  are  usually  fed  either  by  a  feed-pump  driven  by  the 
eng^ine,  or  by  a  distinct  auxiliary  engine  called  a  **  donkey,*'  or  by 
an  injector.  The  injector,  invented  by  the  late  M.  Giffard,  and  now 
very  generally  used  on  locomotive  and  other  boilers,  is  Ulustrated 
in  ng.  66.  Steam  enters  from  the  boiler  at  A  and  blows  through  an 
annular  orifice  B,  the  size  of  which 
is  regulated  by  the  handle  C.  Tb^ 
feed- water  flows  in  at  D,  and  meriting 
the  steam  at  B  causes  it  to  conditiUM. 
This  produces  a  vacuum  at  B,  and 
consequently  the  water  rushes  in  mih 
ffreat  velocity,  and  streams  down 
urough  the  combining  nozzle  I,  ita 
velocity  being  augmented  by  th«  im- 
pact of  steam  on  the  back  of  the 
column.  In  the  lower  nart  of  th6 
nozzle  E  the  stream  expanas ;  it  there- 
fore loses  velocity,  and,  by  a  well- 
known  hydrodynamic  principle,  gains 
pressure,  until  at  the  bottom  its  pres- 
sure is  so  great  that  it  enters  the  boi  Ler 
throujjh  a  check- valve  which  qp^Eu 
only  u  the  direction  of  the  slriaiiu 
The  escape  orifice  F  and  the  0V4:rf1  jw 
pipe  G  allow  the  injector  to  start  into 
action,  by  providing  a  channel  th  mugh 
which  steam  and  water  may  esca[jti  1^- 
fore  the  stream  acquires  enouKh  e  d  e  rey 
to  force  its  way  into  the  boiler.  Th& 
openinc' for  admittine  water  betwtjiezt 
D  and  B  is  regulated  by  the  whc^el  H. 
The  exhautt-steam  injector  works  by 
steam  from  the  exhaust  of  non -con- 
densing engines,  instead  of  bailer 
steam.  The  steam  orifice  is  then 
lareer  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts, 
ana  the  steam  supply  more  liberaL 


Pio.  M.— Oiffard'a  Injector. 


In  del/itarting  injectors  an 
arrangement  is  provided  by  which  overflow  will  take  place  freely 
until  the  injector  starts  into  action  and  then  the  openings  are  auto- 
matically adjusted  to  suit  delivery  into  the  boiler.  One  plan  of 
doing  tms  is  to  make  the  combining  nozzle  under  the  steam  rrifice 
in  a  piece  which  is  free  to  slide  in  the  outer  casing.  Until  the 
injector  starts  it  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  steara  orifice,  and 
allows  free  overflow ;  but  when  the  vacuum  forms  it  rises,  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure  at  the  base.  In  self-adjusting  injectors  this  rise 
of  the  combining  nozzle  is  made  use  of  to  contract  the  water-way 
round  the  steam  orifice.  In  another  form  of  self-starting  ii^ector 
one  side  of  the  combining  nozzle  is  in  the  form  of  a  hinged  flap, 
opening  backwards  to  allow  overflow,  but  closingup  when  a  vacuum 
is  formed  and  the  injector  starts  into  action.^  Weir'fl  hydrokineter 
for  lar^e  marine  boilers  is  another  apparatus  in  which  the  principle 
of  the  injector  is  made  U9e  of,  with  tne  object  of  promoting  circula- 
tion of  the  water  during  the  time  steam  is  being  raised.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  nozzles,  with  water-inlets  between  thet?,  through 
which  water  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  central  jet  of  steam  supplied 
from  a  donkey  boiler. 

138.  In  stationary  engine  boilers  the  feed-water  is  frequently 
heated  by  the  products  of  combustion  before  these  reach  the 
chimney,  in  what  is  virtually  an  extension  of  the  boiler  itself. 
Green'e  economizer  is  a  contrivance  for  this  purpose,  in  which 
the  water  passes  through  tubes  whose  outer  surface  is  exposed  to 
the  hot  gasos  and  kept  clear  of  deposited  soot  by  the  continuous 
action  of  a  mechanioal  scraper.  In  locomotives  and  other  non- 
oondensing  enginea  a  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam  is  frequently 
made  use  of  to  heat  the  feed<water.  When  an  exhaust-steam 
injector  is  employed  it  serves  the  ])urp08e  of  a  feed-water  heater  as 
well  as  that  of  a  feed-pump.  Besides  increasing  the  efiBciency  of 
the  boiler  by  utilizing  what  would  otherwise  be  w.—te  heat,  a 
feed-water  heater  has  the  advantage  that  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  it  removes  air,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  nard 
water,  causes  lime  and  other  substances  held  in  solution  to  be 


I  See  papcTB  In  Proe.  /n$t.  tiech.  Bng^  IMO,  1866. 1884. 


deposited  in  the  heater  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  boiler, 
where  they  would  form  scale.  In  Weirs  feed-heater  for  marine 
engines  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  is  raised  to  aboat  800* 
Fanr.  by  injecting  steam  from  the  intermediate  receiver. 

130.  in  stationary  and  marine  boilers  the  steam,  after  learing 
the  boiler,  is  frequently  taken  through  a  aeparator,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  separate  the  dry  steam  from  particles  of  water  held 
in  suspension.  Steam  is  led  round  a  sharp  comer,  and  the  water 
particles  thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force  collect  in  a  trap  below, 
from  which  they  are  discharged  by  a  pipe  which  is  kept  open  so 
long  as  the  trap  contains  water,  but  is  closed  by  a  valve  at  the  foot 
when  the  trap  is  empty.  Traps  are  also  fitted  in  many  cases  to 
steam-pipes  for  the  purpose  of  returning  condensed  water  to  the 
boiler. 

140.  To  prevent  corrosion  in  boilers  it  is  very  usual  to  introdoce 
blocks  of  zinc  in  metallic  connexion  with  the  shell  These  are  set 
in  the  water  space,  ureferably  at  places  where  corrosion  has  been 
found  specially  liable  to  occur.  Their  function  is  to  aet  np  a 
galvanic  action,  in  which  zinc  plays  the  part  of  the  negative 
element,  and  is  dissolved  while  the  metal  of  the  shell  is  kept 
electro-positive.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  difference 
of  electric  quality  between  different  parts  of  the  shell  to  aet  np 
galvanic  actions  between  the  parts  themselves,  bywhich  aome  parts, 
being  negative  to  others,  would  be  attacked.  The  zinc  rmiaea  the 
potential  of  the  whole  shell  enough  to  make  all  parts  podtiTe^ 

141.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  system  wMch  Ss 
universal  in  locomotive  boilers  of  forcing  the  draught  by  a  blast  of 
exhaust  steam  in  the  chimney.  A  jet  <»  boiler  steam  is  occaaioa- 
ally  used  in  marine  furnaces  k>r  the  same  ]^rpose ;  but  of  late  years 
the  system  which  has  found  most  favour  is  to  box  in  the  stokehole 
and  keep  the  air  in  it  at  a  pressure  of  from  1  to  8  inches  of  water 
by  the  use  of  blowing  fansi  This  system  has  been  applied  largely 
in  naval  practice,  with  the  result  that  the  power  of  the  boiler  la 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  about  3  to  2,  or  even  more,  as  compared 
with  ita  power  under  chimney  draught  The  efficiency  p{  the  boiler 
is,  in  general,  alightly  but  not  very  materially  reduced*  An  ordi- 
nary marine  boiler  bums  16  to  20  lb  of  coal  per  hour  {ter  aquare 
foot  of  grate  with  natural  draught,  and  30  lb  or  more  with  forced 
draught  In  torpedo-boat  boilers  of  the  locomotive  type  the  con- 
sumption has  in  some  cases  been  forced  to  more  than  100  Ibu 

In  Mr  Howden's  system  of  forced^  draught  the  stokehole  is 
open,  and  air  is  supplied  by  a  blowing  fan  to  a  reservoir  formed  by 
enclosing  the  ashpit  and  also  to  another  reservoir  from  which  it 
gets  access  to  the  ^te  above  and  through  the  fire-door.  On  its 
way  to  the  reservoir  the  air  is  heated  by  passing  across  a  part  of 
the  uptake  in  which  the  hot  gases  from  the  furnace  are  led  tnrou^ 
tubes.  This  method  of  restoring  to  the  furnace  what  would  other- 
wise be  waste  heat  forms  an  interesting  alternative  to  the  method 
of  restoring  heat  to  the  boiler  by  passing  the  hot  gases  through  a 
feed-water  heater ;  it  is  in  fact  an  application  to  boiler  fumacea  of 
the  regenerative  principle  alluded  to  in  chap.  IL' 

|142.  Many  appliances  have  been  devised  for  the  mechanical  sop- 
ply  of  coal  to  ooiler  furnaces,  but  these  have  hitherto  taken  the 
place  of  hand-firing  to  only  a  very  limited  extent  In  Jnckes's 
furnace  the  fire-bars  are  in  short  lengths,  jointed  by  pins  to  form  a 
continuous  chain  or  web,  which  rests  on  rollers  ana  ia  caused  to 
travel  alowly  in  the  direction  of  the  furnace's  length  by  pin-wheels 
round  which  the  web  is  carried  at  the  front  and  back.  Coal  is 
allowed  to  drop  continually  on  the  travelling  grate  from  a  hopmr 
in  front  of  the  furnace.  A  more  usual  form  of  mechanical  stoccr 
is  a  reciprocating  shovel  or  ram,  supplied  fh>m  a  coal-hopper,  whieh 
throws  or  pushes  a  small  quantity  of  coal  into  the  nre  at  each 
stroke.  Along  with  this  devices  are  employed  for  making  the  firsts 
self-cleansing,  by  ^ving  alternate  fire-bars  a  rocking  or  suding 
motion  through  a  limited  range.  In  Mr  Crampton's  dnst-fnel  Al^ 
nace  the  coal  is  ground  to  powder  and  fed  by  rollers  into  a  pipe  from 
which  it  is  blown  into  the  furnace  by  an  air-blast  The  mixtora 
of  fuel  and  air  is  so  intimate  that  the  excess  of  air  required  for 
dilution  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount  required  for  combostioiL' 
A  similar  advantage  attends  the  use  of  gaseous  fbel,  and  of  liquid 
fuel  that  is  blown  into  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  spray. 

143.  The  use  of  liquid  fuel  for  boilers  has  of  late  acquired  eon* 
siderable  hnportance  in  connexion  with  the  disoovoTy  of  crude 
petroleum,  in  large  quantity,  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
petroleum  refuse  which  is  left  after  distilling  paraffin  from  the 
cmde  oil  forms  an  exceedingly  cheap  fuel,  with  a  calorifio  value 
per  lb  about  one-third  greater  tiian  that  of  coaL '  It  baa  now  super- 
seded coal  in  the  steamers  of  the  Caspian,  and  has  been  lamy 
employed  for  locomotivea  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Russia.  J^ 
oil  IS  ugected  in  the  form  of  spray  near  the  foot  of  the  fire-box  W 
a  steam  jet  arraneed  in  such  a  way  that  air  will  be  drawn  into  tb 
furnace  along  with  the  petroleum.  In  the  arransement  for  burn- 
ing petroleum  need  in  Bussian  locomotives  by  Mr  T.  Urqnhart 
the  name  impinges  on  a  strocture  of  fire-brick,  wiilt  in  the  fiie-ho» 

•  TiM  methods  and  resnita  o:  thSM  sratens  of  f oraing  drasirlik  aie 
fta  Mmn  read  before  the  InatltnttoD  of  MsTal  AralitteeCb,  April  IMl 
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with  nnineroiu  onenings  to  allow  the  prodnctB  of  combastion  to  dlf- 
ftiM  themselves  tnroaghout  the  combustion -chain  ber.  This  gosrds 
against  too  intense  action  on  the  metallic  snrfaces,  and  at  the  same 
time  seires  as  a  reservoir  of  heat  to  rekindle  the  flame  if  combnstion 
is  intermittent.  In  getting  np  steam  an  aaziliary  boiler  is  used  to 
supply  the  jet.  ^ 

yni.  Thr  DraTRiBimoN  ot  Stsax.— Yalyrs  A2n)  Valvs 
Motions. 

144.  In  early  steam-engines  the  distribution  of  steam  was  effected 
by  means  of  conical  Talvtts,  worked  by  tappets  from  a  rod  which 
buns  from  the  beam.  The  slide-valve,  the  invention  of  which  in 
the  form  now  known  as  the  long  D-Blid<)  ^  credited  to  Murdoch,  an 
assistant  of  Watt,  came  into  general  use  with  the  introduction  of 
locomotives,  and  is  now  employed,  in  one  or  other  of  many  fbrms, 
in  the  great  minority  of  engues. 

The  common  or  locomotive  slide-valve  is  illustrated  in  fig. 
57.  The  seat,  or  surface  on  which  the  valve  slides,  is  a  plane 
surface  formed  on  or 
fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  with  three 
portsor  openings,  which 
extend  across  the  great- 
er part  of  the  cylin-  ^^  57.-C<»imnon  sndeVslve. 
der^width.  The  central  opening  is  the  exhaust-port  through  which 
the  steam  escapes ;  the  others,  or  steam  ports,  which  are  narrower, 
lead  to  the  two  _ 
ends  of  the  cylin-  r~f--— ^^^ 
der  respectively.  L^^^^:-^^ 
The  valve  is  a 
box-shaped  cover 
which  slides  over 
the  seat,  and 
the  whole  is  en- 
closed in  a  cham- 
ber called  the 
valve -chest,  to 
which  steam  from 
the  boiler  is  ad- 
mitted. When 
the  valve  moves  a 
aoflScient  distance 
to  either  side  of 
the  central  posi- 
tion, steam  enters 
one  end  of  the 
cylinder  from  the 
valve -chest  and 
escapes  from  the 
other  end  of  the 
cylinder  through 
the  cavity  of  the 
vaive  into  the  exhaust-port  The  valve  is  generally  movea  ky  an 
eccentric  on  the  engine-shaft  (fig.  68),  which  is  mechanically  equiva- 
lent to  a  crank  whoee  radius  is  equal  to  the  eccentricity,  or  distance 
of  0,  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  irom  P,  the  centre  of  the  eccentric 
sheave.^  The  sheave  is'encirded  by  a  strap  forming  the  CLd  of  the 
eccentric  rod,  and  the  rod  is  connected  by  a  pin-jomt  to  the  valve- 
rod,  which  comes  out  of  the  valve-chest  through 
a  steam-tight  stuffing-box.  The  eccentric  rod 
is  generally  so  long  that  the  motion  of  the 
vslve  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  which  it  J 
would  receive  were  the  rod  infinitely  long. 
Thus  if  a  circle  (fig.  69)  be  drawn  to  represent 
the  path  of  the  eccentric  centre  during  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  engine,  and  a  perpendicular  PM  be 
drawn  from  any  point  P  on  a  diameter  AB,  *^  *•• 
the  distance  CM  is  the  displacement  of  the  vslve  from  its  middld 
position  at  the  time  when  the  eccentric  centre  is  at  P.  AB  is  the 
whole  travel  of  the  valve. 

145.  If  the  valve  when  In  its  middle  poeition  did  not  overlap 
the  steam  ports  (fig.  60),  any  movement  to  the  right  or  the  ler( 
would  admit  steam,  and  the  admission  would  continue  until  the 
valve  had  returned  to  its  middle  position,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
half  a  revolution  of 
the  engine.  Such  a 
valve  would  not 
serve  for  expansive 
working,  and  as  re- 
l^urdstherelative  po- 
eition  of  the  crank 
and  eccentric  it 
woold  have  to  be 
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•at  so  that  its  middle  position  coincided  with  the  extreme  position 
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of  the  piston ;  in  other  words,  the  eccentric  radius  would  make  a 
right  angle  with  the  crank.    Expansive  working,  however,  Itecomes 
possible  when  we  give  the  vfdve  what  is  called  "  lap,"  by  making  it 
project  over  the  edges  of  the  steam  ports,  as  in  fig.  61,  where  o  is 
the  "  outside  lap"  and  i  is  the  " inside  lap."    Admission  of  steam 
(to  either  side)  then  begins  only  when  the  displacement  of  the  valve 
from  its  middle  position  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  outside  lap, 
and  continues  onlv  until  the  valve  has  returned  to  the  same  dis- 
tance from  its  middle  position.    Further,  exhaust  begins  only  when 
the  valve  has  moved  past  the  middle  by  a  distance  equal  to  i,  and 
continues  until  the  valve  has  again  returned  to  a  distance  %  from 
its  middle  position.    Thus  on  the  disgram  of  the  eccentric's  travel 
(fig.  62)  we  find,  by  setting  off  o  and  i 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  centre,  the  posi- 
tions a»  &,  c,  and  d  of  the  eccentric 
radius  at  which  the  four  events  of  ad- 
mission, cut-off,  release,  and  compres- 
sion occur  for  one  side  of  the  piston. 
As  to  the  other  side  of  the  piston,  it  is  a| 
onlv  necessary  to  set  off  o  to  the  right 
and  i  to  the  left  of.  the  centre,  but  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  we  may  confine 
our  attention  to  one  of  the  two  sides. 
Of  the  whole  revolution,  the  part  from 
a  to  6  is  the  arc  of  steam  admission, 
from  6  to  e  is  the  aro  of  expansion, 
from  cXQd  the  aro  of  exhaust,  and  from  <{  to  a  the  arc  of  compres- 
sioiL     The  relation  of  these,  however,  to  the  piston's  motion  is  still 
undefined.    If  the  eccentric  were  set  in  advance  of  the  crank  bv  an 
angle  equal  to  ACa,  the  opening  of  the  valve  would  be  coincident 
with  the  be^nning  of  the  piston's  stroke.    It  is,  however,  desirable, 
in  order  to  cdlow  the  stesm  free  entry,  that  the  valve  be  already  some 
way  open  when  the  piston  stroke  be^^ns,  and  thus  the  ecoentnc  msy 
be  set  to  have  a  position  Ca'  at  the  banning  of  l^e  stroke.    In  that 
case  the  valve  is  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  to  the  extent 
tnm',  which  is  cslled  the  "  lead."    The  amount  by  which  the  angle 
between  Co'  (the  eccentric)  and  CA  (the  crank)  exceeds  a  right  angle 
is  called  the  am^pdar  advQMcty  this  being  the  angle  by  which  the 
eccentric  is  set  in  advance  of  the  poeition  it  would  occupy  if  the 

Erimitive  arrangement  without  lap  were  adopted.    The  quantities 
tpk  lead,  and  angular  advance  {B)  are  connected  by  the  equation 

outside  lap  -t-  lead — half  travel  x  cos  9. 

An  effect  of  lead  is  to  cause  prMMfireimon,  that  is  to  say,  sdmis- 
sion  before  the  end  of  the  back  stroke,  which,  together  with  the 
compression  of  steam  left  in  the  cylinder  when  the  exhaust  port 
closes,  produces  the  mechanical  effect  of  "  cushioning,"  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  To  examine  the  distribution  of 
steam  throughout  the  piston's  stroke,  we  may  now  draw  a  circle  to 
represent  the  path  of  the  crank  pin  (fig.  68,  where  the  dotted  lines 
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have  been  added  to  show  the  assumed  configuration  of  piston,  con« 
necting-rod,  and  crank)  and  transfer  to  it  from  the  former  diagram 
the  angular  positions  a,  6,  e,  and  d  at  which  the  four  events  occur. 
To  facuitat6  this  transfer  the  diagrams  of  eccentric  path  and  of 
crank-pin  path  may  by  a  suitable  choice  of  scales  be  drawn  of  the 
same  actual  size.  Then  by  projecting  these  points  on  a  diameter 
which  represents  the  piston's  path,  by  circular  arcs  drawn  with  a 
radius  equal  to  the  length  of  the  con-  .. 

necting-rod,  we  find  p,  the  position  V 

of  the  piston  at  which   admission  « 

occurs  during  the  back  stroke,  also  ^> 

q  and  r.  the  poeition  at  cut-off  and  re- 
lease, auring  the  stroke  which  takes       ^pt^m . 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,'*'** 
and  «,  the  point  at  which  compression 

begins.     It  is  obviously  unnecessary  '  i««...^^ 

to  draw  the  two  circles  of  figs.  62  and  ITg.  04  • 

63  separately;  the  single  diagram 

(fig.  64)  contains  the  solution  of  the  steam  distribution  with  a 
slide-vuve  whose  laps,  travel,  end  angular  advance  are  known,  tha 
same  circle  servin^^,  on  two  scales,  to  show  the  motion  of  the  crank 
and  of  the  eccentric 

146.  A  method  of  representing  graphically  the  relations  of  valve 
and  piston  motion,  sometimes  convenient  m  dealing  with  valve- 
gears  of  a  more  complex  character  than  the  single  eccentric,  is  to 
set  off  the  valve's  and  the  piston's  simultaneous  displacement  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  as  in  fig.  65,  the  valve's  motion  being 
exaggerated  by  using  a  coarser  scale  for  it  than  for  that  of  the 
piston.    The  result  is  an  oval  cnrve,  from  which  the  events  in  the 
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tteam  dutiibntton  are  determined  by  dratring  lines  AB  and  CD 
parallel  to  the  piston's  path  and  dis- 
Unt  from  it  by  the  amount  of  the 

outside  and  inside  lap  respectively,  v^  

Then  a,  6,  c,  and  d,  and  the  corre-  |   >s.5  # ' InJ  *• 

spending  points  p,  g,  r,  and  «  deter-  w 

mine  the  four  events  as  in  former  3, 

diagrams.    Fig.  65  shows  at  a  glance    [  ^ 

the  amount  ofsteam-opening  at  any      '         a«SW  n^a 

DArt  of  the  period  of  admission.    Fia.  65.— Oral  DUKnm  of  SUde- 

AE  is  the  leai     The  erenU  for  the  VaUc  Motion. 

other  side  of  the  piston  are  determined  by  drawing  AB  above  and 

CD  below  the  middle  line. 

147.  The  graphic  constiuction  most  usually  emnloyed  in  slide- 
valve  invcst^tions  is  the  ingenious  diagram  published  by  Dr  O. 
Zeuner  in  the  Civilinqenieur  in  1856.^  On  the 
line  AB  (fig.  66),  which  represents  the  travel 
of  the  valve,  let  a  pair  of  circles  (called  valve- 
circles)  be  drawn,  each  with  diameter  eoual 
to  the  half  travel  A  radius  vector  CP, 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  eccentric  at  any 
instant,  is  cut  by  one  of  the  circles  at  Q,  so 
that  CQ  represents  the  corresponding  displace- 
ment of  tne  valve  from  its  middle  position. 
That  this  is  so  will  be  seen  by  drawing  PM  (as  in  fi^  69)  and  join- 
ing QB,  when  it  is  obvious  that  CQ-C&f,  which  is  the  displace- 
ment of  the  valve.  The  line  AB  with  the  circles  on  it  may  now  be 
tamed  back  through  an  angle  of  90" +  0  {$  being  the  angular 
advance),  so  tiut  the  valve-circles  take  the  position  shown  to  a 
larger  scale  in  fig.  67.  -  This  makes  the  direction  of  OQ  (the 
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cccemtric)  coincide  on  the  peper  with  the  simultsneons  direction  of 
the  crank,  and  hence  to  find  the  displacement  of  the  valve  at  any 
position  of  the  crank  we  have  onlv  to  draw  CQ  in  fiff.  67  parallel 
to  the  cranio  when  CQ  represents  the  displacement  of  the  valve  to 
the  scale  on  which  the  diameter  of  each  valve  circle  represents  the 
half-travel  of  the  valve.  CQ^  is  the  valve  displacement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke  shown  ty  the  arrow.  Draw  circular  arcs 
abvaded  with  C  as  centre  and  with  radii  ec^nal  to  the  outside  lap 
0  and  the  inside  lap  i  respectively.  Ca  is  the  positiflii  of  J^e 
crank  at  which  preadmission  occurs, 
greatest  steam  opening  is  o^B.  The 
cut-oflf  occurs  wnen  the  cittnk  has 
the  direction  Cb,  Ce  is  the  position 
of  the  crank  at  release,  and  Cd  marks 
the  end  of  the  exhaust 

148.  In  this  diagram  radii  drawn 
from  C  mark  the  angular  positions 
of  the  crank,  an**  their  intercepts 
by  the  valve  circles  determine  the 
corresponding  displacement  of  the 
valve.    It  remains  to  find  the  corre- 
sponding displacement  of  the  piston. 
For  this  Zeuner  employs  a  supple- 
mentary graphic  construction,  shown  ^ff*  ^ 
in  fig.  68.     Here  ab  or  afi^  represents  the  connecting  rod,  and  he  or 
Ve  tne  crank.     With  centre  e  and  radius  ae  a  circle  ov  is  drawn, 
and  with  centre  h  and  radius  ab  another  circle  aq.    Then  for  any 
1  Zwm,  nrmtUtcm  Vmlm  Omn,  trand.  bv  M.  Mftllcr.  WA. 


position  of  the  crauk,  as  «6\  the  intercept  pq  between  the  circles  b 
cosily  seen  to  be  equal  to  aa\  and  is  tlierefore  the  distance  by 
which  the  piston  his  moved  from  it4  extreme  position  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke.  In  practice  this  dijgram  is  combine^! 
with  that  of  fig.  67,  by  drawing  both  about  the  same  centre  £Dtl 
using  different  scales  for  valve  and  piston  travel  A  radios  vector 
drawn  from  tlie  centre  parallel  to  the  crauk  in  any  position  tlicn 
shows  the  ^alve's  displacement  from  the  vslve's  miudls  poiitioD 
by  the  intercept  CQ  of  fig.  67,  and  the  piston's  displacement  frou 
the  beginning  of  the  piston's  motion  by  the  intercept  pq  of  fig.  61 

149.  In  alfthe  figures  which  have  been  sketched  the  events  refrr 
to  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  that  is  the  end  neareat  to  the  crtnk 
(see  fig.  63).  To  determine  the  events  of  steam  distribution  at  tli« 
back  end,  the  lap  circles  shown  bv  dotted  lines  in  fig.  67  moit 
also  be  drawn,  Ca'  being  the  outside  lap  for  the  back  end,  and  Cd 
the  inside  lap.  These  lape  are  not  necessahlv  equal  to  those  at  the 
other  end  of  the  valve.  From  fig.  66  it  is  obvious  that,  espedally 
with  a  short  connecting-rod,  the  cut-off  and  release  occur  earlier 
and  the  compression  later  at  the  front  than  at  the  back  end  if  tbe 
laps  are  eaiui,  and  a  more  symmetrical  steam  distribution  can  be 
produced  by  making  the  inside  lap  greater  and  the  outside  lap 
less  on  the  side  which  leads  to  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  unsymmetrical  distribution  may  be  desiiaUa, 
as  in  a  vertical  ensine,  where  the  weight  of  the  piston  aasiiti  the 
steam  during  the  oown-stroke  and  resists  it  during  the  up-stroke, 
and  this  may  be  secured  by  a  suitable  inequality  in  the  lapa 

150.  By  varying  the  ratio  of  the  laps  o  and  t  to  the  travel  of  the 
valve,  we  produce  effects  on  the  steam  distribution  which  are 
readily  traced  in  the  oval  diagram  of  fig.  66  or  in  the  other  fignrcM. 
Reduction  of  travel  (which  is  ecjuivalent  to  increase  of  both  o  and  t) 
gives  later  preadmission,  earlier  cut-ofl^  later  release,  and  earlier 
compr^ion ;  the  ratios  of  expansion  and  of  compression  are  both 
increased.  The  effect  of  a  change  in  the  angular  advance  is  more 
easily  seen  by  reference  to  Zeuner's  disgram,  which  ahows  that  to 
increase  B  accelerates  all  the  events  and  causes  a  alight  incresse  in 
the  ratio  of  ezpanaion. 

151.  In  designing  a  slide-valve  the  breadth  of  the  stesm  ports 
in  the  direction  of  ttie  valve's  motion  is  determined  with  reference 
to  the  volume  of  tiie  exhaust  steam  to  be  discharged  in  a  given  time, 
the  area  of  the  ports  being  generally  such  that  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  steam  dunng  discharge  is  less  than  100  feet  per  second.  The 
travel  is  made  great  enough  to  keep  the  cylinder  port  fully  open 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  exhaust;  for  this  purpose  it  is  2^  or 
8  times  the  breadtn  of  the  steam  port  To  facilitate  the  exit  of 
steam  the  inside  lap  is  always  small,  and  is  often  wanting  or  ever 
fugalive.  During  admission  the  steam  port  is  rsrely  quite  an* 
covered,  espiBcialiy  if  the  outside  lap  is  large  and  the  travel  mode- 
rate. Large  travel  has  the  advantage  of  giving  freer  ingress  sad 
egren  of  steam, 
with  more  sharp- i 
ly-defined  cut-| 
off,compression, 
and  release,  but 
this  advantage 
is  secured  at  the 
cost  of  more 
work  spent  in 
moving        the 

valve  and  more  wear  of  the  faces.  To  lessen  the  necessary  travel 
without  reducing  the  area  of  steam  porta,  double-  and  even  trebI^ 
ported  valves  sre  often  used.  An  example  of  a  double-ported  valre 
IS  shown  in  fig.  85.  Fig.  69  shows  the  Tiick  valve,  an  iogenioni 
device  for  the  same  purpose. 

152.  The  eccentric  must  stand  in  advance  of  the  crank  by  tbe 
angle  90*  -(-  0,  as  in  fiff.  70,  where  CK  is  the  crank,  and  CS  tbe  com- 
sponding  position  of  the  eccentric  when  the  engine 
is  running  in  the  direction  of  the  srrow  a.  To  set 
the  engine  in  gear  to  run  in  the  opposite  direction  if)  ^ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  shift  the  eccentric  into  tiie 
position  CE',  when  it  will  still  be  90* -f-  0  in  advance 
of  the  crank.  In  the  older  engines  this  reversal  was 
effected  by  temporarily  disengaging  the  eccentric-rod  from  uia 
valve-rod,  working  the  valve  by  hand  until  the  crank  tuned  back 
through  an  angle  equal  to  £C£',  the  eocentrio  meanwhile  remsisuig 
at  rest,  and  uien  re-engaging  the  gear.  The  eoeentiie  *1^^ 
instesd  of  being  keyed  to  the  shaft,  was  driven  I7  a  stop  fixed^ 
the  shaft,  which  abutted  on  one  or  other  of  two  ahonlden  projecting 
from  the  sheave.  In  some  modem  fonns  of  reversing  pr  iBctfi 
are  provided  for  turning  the  eccentiio  round  on  the  sbafti  ^^ 
arrangement  known  aa  the  link-motion  is  now  the  most  ^'^f^ 
in  locomotive,  marine,  winding,  and  other  engines  whieh  requni" 
be  often  and  easilv  reversed.  _.    » 

158.  In  the  link-motion  two  eccentrics  are  used,  end  the  eBdi" 
their  rods  are  connected  by  a  link .  In  Stephenson's  ^^'^^''^^^Ct 
the  earliest  and  still  the  most  usual  form— the  link  is  \^^^.^ 
or  pair  of  bars  curved  to  the  same  radius  aa  the  eocentrio  rods  (»» 
71),  and  capable  of  being  shifted  up  or  down  by  a  sospenooB  ro** 
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The  YilTe-rod  ends  in  a  Uook  wliich  alidei  within  the  link,  and 
when  the  link  is  placed  ^  that  this  block  is  nearly  in  lino  with  the 
forward  eoeentric  rod  (R,  fig.  71)  the  ralve  moves  in 
nearly  the  same  war  as  if  it  were  driren  directly  by  a 
tingle  eccentric.  This  is  the  position  of  "full  forward 
gear."   In  **  Aill  backward  gear,"  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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hnk  is  polled  up  nntfl  the  block  is  in  nearly  a  line  with  the  back, 
ward  eccentric  rod  R'.  The  link-motion  thus  gives  a  ready  means 
of  reversing  the  engine,— but  it  does  more.than  thisi  By  setting 
the  link  in  an  intermediate  position  the  valve  receives  a  motion 
nearly  the  same  as  that  whicn  would  be  given  by  an  eccentric  of 
shorter  radius  and  of  greater  angular  advance,  and  the  effect  is  to 
ffive  a  distribution  of  steam  in  which  the  cut-off  is  earlier  than  in 
rail  gear,  and  the  expansion  snd  compression  are  greater.  In  mid 
gear  the  steam  distribution  is  such  that  scarcely  anv  work  is  done  in 
the  cylinder.  The  movement  of  the  link  is  effeetea  by  a  hand  lever, 
or  by  a  sorsw,  or  (in  laige  engines)  by  an  auxiliary  steam-enffine.  A 
nsoal  airangement  of  hand  lever,  sketched  in  fig.  71,  has  given  rise 
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to  the  phnss  "  notching  up,"  to  describe  the  setting  oC  the  link  to 
jgive  a  greater  decree  of  expansion. 

154.  In  Gooch  s  link-motion  (fig.  73)  the  link  is  not  moved  np 
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in  shifting  from  forward  to  backward  gear,  but  a  radius  rod  between 
the  valve-rod  and  the  link  (which  is  curved  to  suit  this  rsdius  rod) 
is  raised  or  lowered— a  plan  which  has  the  advantage  that  the  lead 
is  the  same  in  all  gears.  In  Allan's  motion  (fig. 
78)  the  chanM  of  sear  is  effected  partly  by  shif  tins 
the  link  ana  partly  by  shifting  a  ramus  rod,  and 
the  link  is  straight 
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166.  The  movement  of  a  valve  driven  by  a  linf-motion  may  be 
very  ftilly  and  exactly  analysed  by  drawing  with  the  aid  of  a  tem- 
plate the  positions  of  the  centre  line  of  the  link  corresponding  to  a 
number  of  successive  positioos  of  the  crank.  Th|i^  in  fig.  74,  two 
circular  arcs  passing  through  «  and  /  are  drawn  with  E  and  E'  as 
centres  and  the  eccentric  rods  are  radii  These  are  loci  of  two 
known  points  of  the  link,  and  a  third  locus  it  the  circle  a  in  which 
the  point  of  suspension  must  lie.  By  plating  on  the  paper  a  tem- 
plate of  the  link,  with  theee  three  points  marked  on  it,  the  podtioB 
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of  the  link  is  ireadily  found,  and  by  repeating  tlie  nroeees  for  other 
positions  of  the  eccentrics  a  diagram  of  positions  (fig.  74)  is  drawn 
for  the  assigned  state  of  the  gear.  A  line  AB  drawn  across  this  dia- 
gram in  the  path  of  the  valve's  travel  determines  the  displacements 
of  the  valve,  and  enables  the  ovsl  diagram  to  be  drawn  (as  in  fig. 
06),  which  is  shown  to  a  Uiger  scale  in  another  part  of  fig.  74 .  The 
example  refers  to  Stephenson's  link-motion  in  nearly  full  forward 

Sar ;  with  obvious  modification  the  same  method  may  be  used  in 
e  analysis  of  Oooch's  or  Allan's  motion.  The  same  diagram  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  slotting  or  sliding  motion  of  the  block  in  the 
link.  In  a  wiU-designed  gear  this  sliding  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
for  that  position  of  the  gear  in  which  the  engine  runs  most  usually. 
In  marine  ennnes  the  suspension-rod  is  generally  connected  tQ  the 
link  at  the  end  of  the  link  next  the  forward  eccentric,  to  ipduce  this 
sliding  when  the  engine  is  in  forward  geat.  A  less  laborious,  but 
less  accurate,  solution  of  link-motion  problems  is  reached  by  the 
use  of  what  is  called  the  equivalent  eccentric— an  ima^nary  eccen- 
tric, which  would  give  the  vslve  nearly  the  same  motion  as  it  gets 
from  the  joint  actmn  of  the  actual  eccentrics.  The  following  rule 
for  findinff  the  equivalent  eccentric,  in  any  state  of  gear,  is  due  to 
Mr  MTarlane  Grsy:— 

Connect  the  eccentric  centres  E  and  K  (fig.  76)  by  a  circular  anr 
whose  r^tt,.Egxlength  of  eccentric  rod^ 

2  X  to 
Then,  if  the  block  is  at  any  point  B,  take 
EF  such  that  EF :  EE' : :  «B  :  e/.  CF  then 
represents  the  equivalent  etx^ntrio  boih  in 
radius  and  in  angular  position.  If  the  rods  of  tbu  liuk-motion  are 
crossed  instead  of  open, — an  arrangement  seldom  used,— the  arc 
EFS'  is  to  be  drawn  convex  towards  C. 

16fi.  Many  forms  of  gear  for  reversing  and  for  varj^ing  expansion 
have  been  devijMd  with  the  object  ef  escaping  the  use 
of  two  eccentrics,  and  of  obtaining  a  more  iierfect 
distribution  of  steam  than  the  link-motion  can  often 
be  made  to  give.    Hackworth's  gear,  the  parent  of 
several  othera,  has  a  single  eccentric  £  (fig.  76)  oppo- 
site the  crsnk,  with  an  eccentric-rod  EQ,  whoee  mean 
position  is  perpendicular  to  the  travel  of  the  valve. 
The  rod  ends  in  a  block  Q,  which  slides  on  a  fixed 
inclined  guide-bar  or  link,  and  the  valve-rod  reoeives 
its  motion  throuffh  a  connecting  rod  from  an  inter- 
mediate point  P  of  the  ^^^ 
eccentric-rod,  the  locus  of 
which  is  an  ellipse.     To 
reverse  the  gear  tne  guide- 
bar  is  tilted  over  to  the 
position    shown   by  the 
dotted  lines,  and  inter- 
mediate inclinations  give 
various  degrees  of  expan- 
sion without  altering  the 
lead.   The  steam  distribu- 
tion is  excellent,  and  the 
cut-off  is  sharper  than  in         '«••  7«.^Hsckworth*8  VslTe-Oesr. 
the  usual  link-motion,  but  an  objection  to  the  gear  is  the  wear  • 
of  the  diding-block  and  guide.    In  Bremme's  or  Marshall's  form 
this  obiection  is  obviated  with  some  loes  of  sym-  t 

metry  in  the  valve's  motion  by  constraining  the 
motion  of  the  point  Q,  not  by  a  sliding-guide,  but    .  ^.    . 
a  suspension-link,       ^/    _  ,.  \    >w/ 

which  makes  the  -  i^JSiri- 
path  of  Q  adrcular 
arc  instead  of  a 
straight  line;  to  reverse 
the  gear  the  centre  of  sus- 
pension R  of  this  link  is 
thrown  over  to  the  posi- 
tion R'  (fig.  77).  In  the 
exsmple  sketched  P  is 
beyond  Q,  but  P  may  be 
between  Q  and  the  crank 
(as  in  fig.  70),  in  which 
case  the  eccentric  is  set 
at  180*  from  the  crank. 
This  gear  has  been  applied 
in  a  number  of  marine 
engines.  In  Joy's  gear, 
wmch  is  extensively  used 
in  locomotives,  no  eccen- 
tric is  requirea;  and  the 
rod  corresponding  to  the 
eccentric  rod  in  Hack- 
worth's  gear  receivos  its  motion  from  a  point  in  the  connecting 
rod  by  the  linkage  shown  in  fig.  78,  and  is  either  suspended,  as  in 
Msrshall's  form,  oy  a  rod  whose  suspension  centre  R  is  thrown  over 
to  reverse  the  motion,  or  constrained,  ss  in  Hsokworth's,  hj  a  alot- 
gnide  whoee  inclination  is  reversed.    Fig.  79  shows  Joy's  gear  at 


Fie.  77.— BroDOie'i  or  MsrshslTg  Vshe-Gear. 
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applied  to  t  looomotiTe.  A  slot-guide  E  is  used,  and  it  is  cnrred  to 
aiJoir  for  the  obliquity  of  the  valTS  connectiDg-rod  AEk  C  is  the 
cnuik-pin,  B  the 
piston  path,  aud  ^i^E?.^** 
D  a  fixed  centre. 
The  reversing 
gears  of  Wal- 
achaert.  Brown, 
and  Kitson  also 
dispense  with  ec- 
centrics, and  are 
closely  related  to 
the  invention  of 
Hack  worth.  ^  A 
method  of  reversing  with  a  common  slide-valve,  which  is  used  in 
steam  steering  engmes*  and  some  others,  is  to  supply  steam  to 


=f=^^  ) 


Fie.  78.~I>UgrMn  of  Joj's  Valve-Qesr. 
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Fio.  79.— Joy's  Gear  as  appUed  (o  a  LooomotiTe. 

what  was  (before  reversal)  the  exhaust 'side  of  the  valve  and  con- 
nect the  exhaust  to  what  was  the  st«am  side.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  separate  reversing  valve  through  which  the  steam  and 
exhaust  pipes  pass. 

167.  When  the  distribution  of  steam  is  effected  by  the  slide- 
valve  alone  the  arc  of  the  crank's  motion  during  which  compression 
occurs  is  equal  to  the  arc  during  which  expansion  occurs,  and  for 
this  reason  the  slide-valve  would  gi^®  ^^  excessive  amount  of  com- 
pression if  it  were  made  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  steam  earlier  than 
about  half-stroke.  Hence,  where  an  early  cut-off  is  wanted  it  is 
necessary  either  to  use  an  entirely  different  meana  of  regulating  the 
distribution  of  steam,  or  to  sapplement  the  slide-valve  by  another 
valve,— called  an  expansion-valve,  usually  driven  by  a  separate 
eccentric, — whose  function  is  to  effect  the  cut-off^  the  other  events 
being  detormined  as  usual  by  the  slide-valve.  Such  expansion- 
valves  belong  generally  to  one  or  other  of  two  types.  In  one  the 
expansion- valve  cuts  off  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  chest  in  which 
the  main  valve  works.  This  may  be  done  by  a  disk  or  double- 
beat  valve  (§  163),  as  in  the  Proell  gear  mentit>ned  in  { 176  below,  or 
by  a  slide-valve  working  on  a  fixed  seat  (furnished  with  one  or 
more  ports),  which  forms  the  back  or  side  of  the  main  valve-chest 
Valves  of  this  last  type  are  usually  made  in  the  "  gridiron  "  or 
many-ported  form  to  combine  large  steam-opening  with  small 
travel  Expansion-valves  working  in  a  fixed  seat  may  be  amnged 
80^ that  the  ports  are  either  fully  open  (fig.  80)  or 
elosed  (fig.  81)  when  the  valve  is  in  its  middle 
position.     In  the  latter  case  i^^^ 

the  exuansion.valve  eccentric  sm^r\wm 
\B  set  m  line  with  or  op}io-  **«« 

sito  to  the  crank,  if  the  en-  ^f-  «>. 

S'ne  is  to  run  in  either  direction  with  the  same  grade  of  expansion, 
it-off  then  occurs  at  P,  fig.  82,  when  the  shaft  na^  turned  through 
an  angle  ^  from  the  banning  of 
the  stroke.  The  expansion  valve 
reopens  at  Q,  and  the  slide-valve 
must  therefore  have  enough  lap  to  o««* 
cut  off  earlier  than  180*-^  from 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  second  admis- 
sion of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  In 
the  valve  of  fig.  80  the  expansion 
eccentric  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  crank,  if  the  action  is  to  be 
the  same  in  both  directions.    If  not,  these  angles  may  be  dsviated 
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Fio.  8S.—Expaulon- Valve  on  ttack  of  Main  SUde-Valve. 
from,  and  in  this  way  a  more  rapid  travel  at  the  instant  of  cut-off 
may  be  secured  for  one  direction  of  running. 

>  Rarenlnff  geara  of  thto  typo  are  getierallv  termed  radial  netrt.  A  discuuion 
of  Mr  Joy's  and  ottier  aminiremonta  will  be  found  in  iVoc  Jmt.  Mtek.  Bng^  1880. 
Mr  Kirk.  Mr  Brroo-Doaglaa,  and  others  have  dotdfcned  forma  which  rooro  or  leal 
-     -  1  in  tha  text.  *  Fr9C  In$L  Mtek.  E»o.,  1887. 


168.  The  other  and  mnch  commo&sr  type  of  ezjiinsioB-valve  ti 
one  diding  on  the  back  of  the  main  slide-valve^  wbich  is  provided 
with  through  ports  which  the  expansion- 
valve  opens  and  closes.  Fig.  88  shows  one 
form  of  this  type.  Hero  the  resultant  rela- 
tive motion  of  the  expansion-valve  and 
main-valve  has  to  be  considered.  If  r*  and  • 
Tk  (fig.  84)  are  the  eccentrics  working  the 
main  and  expansion  valves  respectively, 
then  CR  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  ME 
is  the  retuUanl  eccentric  which  determines 
the  motion  of  the  expansion-valve  rela-  Fig.  8A. 

tivelv  to  the  main- valve.  Cut-off  occurs  at 
Q,  when  the  shaft  has  turned  through  an  angle  f ,  which  bringi 
the  resultant  eccentric  into  the  direction  CQ  and  makes  the  relative 
displacement  of  the  two  valves  equal  to  the  distance  2.  Another 
form  of  this  valve  (corresponding  to  fig.  81)  cuts  off  steam  at  the 
inside  edges  of  the  expansion -slides. 

159.  £cpansion-valves  furnish  a  convenient  means  of  farvia^ 
the  expansion,  which  may  be  done  by  altering  their  lap,  travel,  or 
angulsj  advance  Alteration  of  lap,  or  rather  of  the  oistance  I  in 
the  figures,  is  often  effected  by  having  the  expansion-valve  in  two 

Esrts  (as  in  fig.  ^)  and  holding  them  on  one  rod  by  right-  and  left- 
anded  screws  respectively ;  by  turning  the  valve-rod  the  parts 
are  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each  other.     In  large  valves 
the  adjustment  is  more  convenientljr  made  bv  vary- 
ing the  travel  of  the  valve,  which  is  done  by  con- 
necting it  to  its  eccentric  through  a  link  which 
serves  as  a  lever  of  variable  length. 

160.  To  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  valve  on  the 
seat,  large  slide-valves  are  generally  fitted  with  i 
a  steam-Hght  ring,  which  excludes  steam  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  back  of  the  valve.  The  ring  fito 
steam-tight  into  a  recess  in  the  cover  of  the  stfam- 
chest,  and  is  pressed  by  springs  against  the  back  of 
the  valve,  which  is  phmed  smooth  to  slide  under  the 
ring.  Fig.  86  shows  a  relief  ring  of  this  kind  fitted 
on  the  bsck  of  a  large  double-ported  slide-valve  for 
a  marine  engine.  Another  plan  is  to  fit  the  ring  into 
a  recess  on  the  back  of  the  valve,  and  let  it  slide 
on  the  inside  of  the  steam-chest  cover.  Steam  is 
thus  excluded  from  the  space  within  the  ring,  any 
steam  that  leaks  in  being  allowed  to  escape  to  the 
condenser  (or  to  the  intermediate  receiver  when  the  ^^  ^ 
arrangement  is  fitted  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder 

of  a  oomponnd  engine).    A  flexible  diaphragm  has  alio  been  owl 
instead  of  a  recess,  to  hold  the  ring. 

161.  The  pressure  of  valves  on 
cylinder  iaces  is  still  more  com- 


pletely obviated  b  v  making  the  back 
of  the  valve  similar  to  "   ' 


lite  face,  and 


Fie.  88.— Piston  Slide- Vahre. 


Fla  87.— FlatoQ  SUdo-Vahe. 
causing  the  back  to  slide  in  contact  with  the  v&Ive-chest  oorer 
which  has  recesses  corresponding^  to  the  cylinder  ports.  This 
arrangement  is  most  perfectly  earned  out  in  tne  piston  glide-TtlvM 
now  very  largely  used  in  the  high-pressure  c}^inderB  of  insriM 
engines.    The  piston  slide-valve  may  be  described  aa  a  tlids-valv* 
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in  which  the  vulre  face  is  cnrretl  to  form  a  complete  cylinder, 
ronutl  whoae  irhole  circumference  the  irarts  ezteudf  The  ])ittonB 
are  packed  like  ordinary  cylinder  pietona  by  metallic  rinsta,  and 
the  poKa  are  crossed  here  and  there  by  diaj^onal  bars  to  keep  the 
rings  from  springing  out  as  the  TaWe  moves  over  them.  Fi^  86 
and  87  show  two  forms  of  piston  Talve  designed  by  Mr  Kirk  for  the 
supply  of  high-pressure  atiram  to  lai^ge  marine  engines.  P,  P  are 
the  cylinder  ports  in  eaciL 

Fig.  85  illustrates  an  arrangement  common  in  all  heavy  slide- 
valves  whose  travel  is  vertical^the  balanet-pisUm,  which  is  pressed 
up  by  steam  on  its  lower  side  and  so  equilibrates  the  weight  of  the 
valve,  valve-rod,  and  connected  parte  of 
the  mechanism. 

162.  The  alide-valve  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  a  disk  revolving  or  oscillating  on  a 
fixed  seat,  and  aometimes  of  a  rocking  cyl- 
inder (fig.  88).     This  last  kind  of  sliding 

motion  is  very  usual  in  stationary  engines  ^ ^ 

fitted  with  the  Corliss  gear,  which  will  bo    fn.  88.- Rocking  sude- 
described  in  the  next  chanter,  in  which  Vaiva. 

case  four  distinct  rocking  slides  are  commonly  employed  to  effect 
the  steam  distribution,  one  giving  admission  and  one  giving  exhaust 
at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  (see  lig.  127). 

16S.  In  many  stationary  engines  li/l  or  disk  valves  are  used. 
Forked  by  tanpeta,  cams,  or  eccentiics.  Lift  valves  are  generally 
of  the  CoruLBn  or  double-beat  type  (fig.  89),  in  which  equilibrium 
is  secured  by  the  use  of  two  conical  ~ 

faces  which  open  or  close  together. 
In  Comiiih  imniping  endues, 
which  retain  tiie  single  action  of 
Watt's  early  engine,  three  double- 
beat  valves  are  used,  as  steam- 
valve,  enuilibrium-valve,  and  ex- 
haust-valve resjiectively.  These 
are  closed  by  tappets  on  a  rod 
moving  with  the  beam,  but  are 
opened  by  means  of  a  device  called 
a  cataract,  which  acts  \u  follows. 

The  caUract  is  a  small  pump  with  ^  ^  ,v  v,  «  ^ » .,*  «^  w 
a  weighted  plunger,  discharging  Fio.  89.~IXmble.Beal  U/t-Valre. 
fluid  through  a  stop-cock  whicn  can  be  adjusted  b^  hand  when  it  is 
desired  to  alter  the  speed  of  the  engine.  The  weighted  plunger  is 
raised  by  a  rod  from  the  beam,  but  is  free  in  its  descent,  so  that  it 
comes  down  at  a  rate  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the  stop- 
cock is  opened.  When  it  comes  down  a  certain  wa^  it  opens  the 
ateam  and  exhaust  valves,  bv  liberating  catches  which  hold  them 
closed;  the  "out-door"  stroxe  then  begins  and  admission  continues 
until  the  steam-valve  ts  closed :  this  is  done  directly  by  the  motion 
of  the  beam,  which  also,  at  a  later  point  in  the  stroke,  closes  the 
exhaust  Then  the  equilibrium-valve  is  onened,  and  the  "in-door** 
■troke  takes  place,  during  which  the  plunger  of  the  cataract  is 
raised.  When  it  is  completed,  the  piston  pauses  until  the  cataract 
causes  the  steam-valve  to  open  and  the  next  "out-door"  stroke 
begins.  By  applying  a  cataract  to  the  equilibrium-valve  also,  a 
pause  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  **  out-door  **  stroke.  Pauses 
nave  the  advantage  of  giving  the  pump  time  to  fill  and  of  allowing 
the  pomp-valves  to  bottle  in  their  seats  without  shock. 

IX.   GOYXRNTXO. 

164.  To  make  an  engine  ma  steadily  an  almost  continnons  nro- 
eeis  of  adjustment  must  go  on,  by  which  the  amount  of  work  aone 
by  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  adapted  to  the  amount  of  external 
work  demanded  of  the  engine.  Even  in  cases  where  the  demand 
for  work  is  sensibly  uniform,  fluctuations  in  boiler-pressure  still 
make  regulation  necessarv.  Generally  the  process  of^  government 
aims  at  regularity  of  speed ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  some  other 
condition  of  running  that  is  maintained  constant,  aa  when  an  engine 
driving  a  dynamo-electric  machine  is  governed  by  an  electric  re^la- 
tor  to  give  a  constant  difference'  of  potential  between  the  brushes. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  regulating  are  either  (a)  to  alter  the 
wreeaiire  at  which  steam  is  admitted  by  opening  or  closing  more  or 
leaa  a  throttle-valve  between  the  boiler  and  the  engine,  or  (6)  to 
alter  the  volume  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  by  varying  the 
point  of  cut-off.  The  former  plan  was  introduced  by  Watt  and  is 
still  common,  especially  in  small  enginea.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
heat  economy  it  is  wasteful,  since  tne  process  of  throttling  is  eesen- 
tially  irreversible,  but  this  objection  is  to  some  extent  lessened  by 
tho  fact  that  the  wire-drawing  of  steiun  dries  or  superheats  it,  and 
consequently  reduces  the  condensation  which  it  puffers  on  ooming 
into  contact  with  the  chilled  cylinder  walls.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  hasten  the  cut-off  involves  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  of  efficiency 
imleaa  the  ratio  of  expansion  is  already  very  great.  The  secona 
plan  of  regulating  is  much  to  be  preferred,  esoecially  when  the 
•ngine  is  subject  to  large  variations  of  load,  and  ia  very  generally 
followed  in  stationary  engines  of  the  larger  types. 

146.  Within  caitain  limita  regnlatioii  by  eithar  plan  can  be 
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effected  by  hand,  but  for  the  finer  adjustment  of  speed  some  form 
of  autonutic  eovemor  is  necessary.  Speed  governors  are  commonly 
of  the  eerUriJugal  type:  a  pair  of  masses  revolving  about  a  spindia 
which  is  driven  by  the  engine  are  kept 
from  flying  out  by  a  certain  controlling 
force.  When  an  increase  of  sneed  occurs 
this  controlling  force  is  no  lon^  able 
to  keep  the  masses  revolving  in  their 
former  path ;  they  move  out  until  the 
controlling  force  is  sufficiently  increased, 
and  in  moving  out  they  act  on  the  regu- 
lator of  the  engine,  which  may  be  a 
throttle- valve  or  aome  form  of  automatic 
expansion  gear.  In  the  conical  pendu- 
lum governor  of  Watt  (fig.  90)  the  re- 
volving masses  are  balla  attacned  to  a 
vertical  spindle  by  links,  and  the  con- 
trolling force  is  furnished  by  the  weight 
of  the  balla,  which,  in  receding  from  the  spindle,  sre  obliged  to  rise. 
When  the  speed  exceeds  or  falTa  short  of  its  normal  value  they  move 
out  or  in,  and  so  raise  or  lower  a  collar  C  which  is  in  connexion  by 
a  lever  with  the  throttle-valve.  The  suspension-links  may  be  hung 
from  a  cross-bar  (figs.  04,  95)  instead  of  being  pivoted  in  the  axis 
of  the  spindle. 

166.  In  a  modified  form  of  Wattes  gofernor,  Imown  u  Parteri^ 
or  the  loaded  governor,  a  sup- 
plementary controlling  force  is 
given  by  placing  a  weight  on 
the  sliding  collar  (fig.  91).  This 
ia  equivalent  to  increasing  the 
vfeigJU  of  the  balls  without 
altering  their  nuiss.  In  other 
^vemors  the  controlling  force 
IS  wholly  or  partly  produced  by 
springs.  Fig.  92  shows  a  gover* 
nor  by  Messrs  Tangye  in  which 
the  balls  are  controlled  partly  by 
their  own  weight  and  iiartly  hj 
a  spring,  the  tension  of  which  it 
regulated  by  turning  the  cap  A. 


Flo.  91.— Loaded  Oovetner.  Fie.  M.— flprinf  Qovenuir  (TaacyeX 

167.  In  whatever  way  the  rerolviog  maaws  are  controlled,  the 
controlling  force  may  bie  treated  aa  a  force  F  acting  on  each  ball 
in  the  direction  of  the  ladins  towards  the  axia  of  revolntioB* 
Then,  if  M  be  the  mass  of  the  ball,  n  the  number  of  revolntions 
per  second,  and  r  the  radins  of  the  ball's  path,  the  governor  will 
revolve  in  eqailibrinm  when  F-4«%VM  (in  abeolnte  nnits),  or 

1      /Z 
**2»  V  Mr 
In  order  that  the  configuration  of  the  governor  should  be  stable,  F 
must  increase  more  rapidlv  than  r,  as  the  balla  move  outwaida. 
In  the  simple  conical  pendulum  governor,  any  of  the  three  forma 
shown  in  figi.  98,  94.  and  96,  where  the  baUa  have  no  load  to  raiit 


Fig.  91. 


Fif.  Oi. 
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Fig.  99. 


but  their  own  weight,  the  controlling  force  F  ia  the  resultant  of 
T,  the  tension  in  the  link,  and  M^,  the  weig;ht  of  the  ball  (fig.  96). 
Let  the  heisht  of  the  pendulum,  that  is,  the  diataaee  above  the 
plane  of  the  nails  of  the  point  where  the  suspending-link,  or  the  link 
produced,  cuts  the  axis,  be  called  h.    Then  T:Ug::r:K    Hence 

Any  change  of  n  tends  to  produce  a  change  of  h,  and,  if  tha 
goremor  itstijf  and  tha  regolatiiue  madhanism  attached  to  it  Wire  frst 
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Ikom  Motion,  only  oni.iloiitlon  of  the  govtroor  woold  be  poeiible 
for  any  one  raloe  of  ».  It  is  obTiona  tluit  neither  this  governor  nor 
any  ouier  dabk  goremor  maintains  a  strictly  constant  speed  in  the 
ongine  whieh  it  eontrols.  If  the  boiler  prsesnre  or  the  demand  for 
won  is  changed,  a  certain  amoont  of  permanent  displacement  of 
the  balls  is  neoessair  to  alter  the  steam  supply,  and  the  balls  can 
lelain  their  displaced,  position  only  by  rirtne  of  s  permanent  change 
in  the  speed.  The  maximum  range  of  speed  depends  on  that 
amoont  of  change  of  n  which  suffices  to  alter  the  configuration  of 
the  governor  from  the  position  which  gives  no  steam-snpply  to  the 
poaitim  which  sives  full  steam-supply ;  and  the  governor  is  said  to 
De  sensitive  if  this  range  is  a  small  naction  of  n. 

IM.  If  the  governor  is  loaded,  let  M'  be  the  amount  of  the  load 
per  ball,  and  q  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  vertical  movement  of  the 
load  to  the  vertical  movement  of  the  balL  Then  qti'g  is  the  equi- 
valent increase  in  the  weight  of  each  balL  The  effect  of  the  load 
is  to  increase  the  controUmg  force  F  from  H^/h  to  (M  -h^U'Vr/A, 
and  the  speed  at  which  the  governor  must  now  turn,  to  maintain 

any  assigned  height  h,  is  

I       /W±qW^ 

The  speed  of  the  loaded  governor  must  therefore  be  f^reatcr  tlian 
that  of  an  unloaded  governor  of  the  same  height  in  tho  ratio 
VCM+jMOtoVB. 

The  sensibility  is  then  the  same  as  that  of  an  unloaded  governor 
of  the  same  height  A,  but  the  loaded  governor  has  an  important 
advanta^  in  another  respect— namely,  its  power  or  capability  of 
overoommg  frictional  resistance  to  a  change  of  oou  figuration. 
This  qnahty  in  a  governor  is  increased  whenever  the  oontrolliug 
force  V  is  increased,  whether  by  the  addition  of  a  load  or  by  the 
use  of  springSi 

For  let  /  be  the  IHctional  resistanoe  to  be  overcome  per  ball, 
resolved  as  a  force  resLsting  the  displacement  of  each  ball  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius  r.  Then  if  »  be  the  speed  normal  to  any 
oonfiguration  this  speed  must  chanse  by  a  certain  amount  An 
before  friction  is  overcome  and  the  oalls  begin  to  be  displaced. 
The  controlling  force  is  now  F  +/  when  the  balls  are  moving  ont- 
wwds,  and  F -/when  the  balls  are  moving  inwards.    Hence 

From  Hda,  If  An  be  small  compared  with  it,  we  have  An/n-//2F. 

Thna,  when  a  given  amount  of  IHctional  resistance  is  to  be  over- 
oome  before  the  governor  can  act,  the  limits  within  which  this 
IHction  allows  the  speed  to  vary  are  less  the  greater  is  the  con- 
trolling force  F.  A  loaded  governor  is  more  powerful  in  this 
respect  than  an  unloaded  govenor  of  the  same  configuration  in  the 
proportion  in  which  F  is  greater— naroelv,  as  }i+qW  is  to  II  A 
loaded  governor  may  therefore  have  mucn  lighter  revolving  messes 
without  loss  either  of  sensibility  or  of  power. 

169.  The  same  results  are  applicable  to  governors  in  which  the 
controlling  force  is  supplied  by  springs  as  well  aa  hj  gravity,  or  by 
springs  alone.  To  find  the  configuration  which  the  governor  will 
assume  at  any  particular  speed,  or  the  speed  corresponding  to  a 
particular  configuration,  it  is  onl^  necessaiy  to  determine  tho  whole 
oontrolling  force  F  per  ball  acting  idong  the  radius  towards  the 
axis  for  various  values  of  r.  Lot  a  curve  ab  (fig.  07)  be  drawn 
showiuff  the  relation  of  F  to  r.  At  any  assigned 
value  of  r  set  up  an  ordinate  QC-4T'a*riI.  9o1d 
OC.  The  iioiut  c,  in  which  OC  cuts  the  curve,  dc- 
terminoe  the  value  of  r  at  which  the  balls  will 
revolve  at  the  assigned  speed  n.  Or,  if  that  is  f 
given,  and  tho  value  of  n  is  to  be  found,  tho  line  Oo 
produced  will  determine  C,  and  then  n'-QC/4v'r\r. 
The  sensibility  of  the  governor  is  determined  by 
taking  points  a  and  b  corresitonding  to  full  steam 
and  no  steam  respectively,  and  drawing  lines  through  them  to  de- 
termine the  corren)onding  valnea  of  QA  and  QB.^  When  tho  fric- 
tional reaLstance  /  is  known,  an  additional  pair  of  curves  drawn 
above  and  below  ab,  with  ordinatea  F-h/and  F -/ respectively, 
serve  to  show  the  additional  variationa  in  speed  which  are  caused  by 
friction.  The  governor  is  stable  throughout  its  whole  range  when 
the  curve  ab  has  a  steeper  gradient  than  any  line  drawn  from  0  to 
meet  it. 

170.  By  1 167  it  is  evident  that,  if,  when  the  balls  ai«  dispUoed, 
the  oontrolling  force  F  changes  proportionally  to  the'  radius  r,  the 
speed  is  constant  In  other  words,  the  equUibriuqi  of  the  gover- 
nor is  then  neutral;  it  can  revolve  in  equilibrium  at  one,  and 
onlv  at  one,  speed.  At  this  speed  it  assumes,  indifferently,  any  one 
of  its  possible  oonfignrations.  The  slightest  variation  of  speed  drives 
it  to  the  extremity  of  its  range  ;  hence  its  semibility  is  udefinitely 

1  8»« apapar  1»^llr  W.  Bartnell,  "Oa Qararnlog  Bagliiee  by  Bccalattsf  tte 
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great  Snch  a  governor  is  called  iaoekrtnaiu,  A  giavi^  einranor 
u  isochronous^  when  A  is  constAnt  for  aH  poaltiona  of  ths  baUt 
(aince  n«  V$r/A).  This  will  be  the  case  if  the  balls  an  eonatiainaJ 
to  move  in  a  parabolic  path  (fig.  98),  it  beinc 
a  property  of  the  parabola  that  the  aubnorma! 
QM,  which  is  A,  is  constant  A  nseftd  ap- 
proximation to  the  same  condition,  through  y 
a  limited  range,  is  secured  in  Faroot's  cmver- 
nor  by  tho  device  of  hanging  tho  bajis  by 
croaaed  links  from  the  distant  enda  of  a  | 
piece  (fig.  95).  If  oach  centre  of  suspension 
were  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  a  parabolic 
aro  which  coincided  with  the  actnal  droular 
locns  of  the  balia  at  the  position  of  normal 
speed,  tho  ffovemor  would  be  sensiUy  isochronous  at  that  speed ; 
by  taking  tne  coutres  of  auspon^n  nther  nearer  the  axia,  a  sutaUo 
margin  of  stability  ia  se- 
cant, but  tho  governor  is 
still  nearly  enough  iso- 
chronous to  bo  exoMdingly 
sansitive.*  Where  springs 
furnuh  the  controlling 
force,  an  approach  to  iso- 
chroniam  can  lie  secured 
by  ac\justir>|  the  initial 
tension  of  tho  springs,  and 
this  forms  a  convenient 
means  of  regulating  the 
sensibility.  Thus,  m  ^[r 
HartnoU's  apparatus  (fig. 
99),  whore  the  ImUs  move 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  gravity  has 
little  to  do  with  the  con- 
trol, tho  governor  can  bo 
made  is6chronons  by  screw- 
ing down  the  spring,  so 
that  the  initial  force  ex- 
erted l>y  the  apring  is  to 
its  increase  by  displace- 
ment of  tho  balb  aa  the 
initial  radius  of  the  baUs' 
path  is  to  the  increase  of 
radius  by  displacement 
When  the  initial  force  ia 
increased  beyond  this  the 

Kvemor  becomesunstable. 
fi^.  97  the  condition  of  isochroniam  is  seoorad  when  the  linn 
ah  coincides  with  a  straight  line  through  0. 

171.  In  practice  no  governor  can  be  absolutely  isochronona.  It 
is  indispensable  to  leave  a  small  margin  of  stabiHty  for  the  aake  of 
preventmg  violent  change  in  the  supply  of  steam,  especially  when 
there  is  much  frictional  resistance  to  tM  overcome  by  the  governor, 
or  where  the  influence  of  the  governor  tskes  much  time  to  be  felt 
by  the  engine.  An  over-sensitive  governor  is  liable  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  oscillation  called  hunti-ng.  When  an  alteration  of  speed 
begins  to  be  felt,  however  readily  the  governor  alters  its  form,  the 
engine's  response  is  more  or  leas  delayed.  If  the  governor  acts  by 
closing  a  throttle-valve,  the  engine  has  stills  capaciona  valve-chest 
on  which  to  draw  for  steam.  If  it  acta  by  changing  the  cut-ofl^  its 
opportunity  is  paased  if  the  cut-off  haa  already  occurred,  and  the 
control  only  begins  with  the  next  stroke.  This  lagging  of  effect 
is  specially  felt  in  compound  engines,  when  that  portion  of  the 
steam  which  is  alreadv  in  the  engine  continuea  to  do  ita  work  for 
nearly  a  whole  rovolutioa  after  passing  beyond  the  ^vernor's 
control.  The  result  of  this  stora^  of  eneigy  in  an  eufine  whoae 
governor  is  too  nearly  isochronous  is  that,  whenever  tho  demand  for 
l)Ower  suddenly  falls,  the  speed  riaea  so  much  ss  to  force  the  govern 
nor  into  a  position  of  over-control,  «uch  that  the  supply  of  steam 
is  no  longer  adeouate  to  meet  even  the  reduced  demand  for  powei. 
Then  the  speed  slackens,  and  the  same  kind  of  excessive  regolation 
is  repeated  in  the  opposite  dirtsction.  A  state  of  forced  oociUatioa 
is  conse^nentiy  set  up.  The  effect  is  aggravated  by  the  momen- 
tum which  the  governor  balls  acquirs  in  beins  displaced;  and  also^ 
to  a  very  great  degree,  by  the  motion  of  the  governor  and  the 
regulating  mechanism.  Hunting  is  to  be  avoided  by  giving  the 
governor  a  fair  degree  of  stability,  bv  reducing  as  far  as  poasibb  the 
static  frictional  resistancea,  and  by  introducing  a  vueoua  lesiatanoe 
to  the  displacement  of  the  governor,  which  proventa  the  displace- 
ment from  occurring  too  suddenly,  without  affecting  the  nltimate 
poaition  of  eauilibrium.  For  tms  purpose  many  govenon  are 
furnished  witn  a  dath-^,  which  is  an  hydianlio  or  pneuinatio 
brake,  consisting  of  a  piston  connected  to  the  gaveraor,  woridag 
loooely  in  a  cylinder  widch  ia  filled  with  oil  or  with  air. 

172k  In  some  high-speed  engines  th^  goveiTior  balla  or  blocks  i*- 
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ToWe  in  a  vertical  plane,  abonfc  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  control  is 

a'ren  wholly  by  springs.  An  example  is  shown  in  fig.  100,  which  is 
le  ^remor  of  the 
Armington  and  Sims 
engine  referred  to  in 
1 197  below.  Another 
example  is  furnished 
by  the  governor  of 
Brotherhcwd's  engine 
(I  208,  fig.  128). 

178.  The  throttle- 
valve,  as  introduced 
br  Watt,  was  origin- 
ally a  disk  turning  on 
a  transverse  axis  across 
the  oentm  of  the  steam- 
pipe.  ItisnowusuaUy 
a  double -beat  val^e 
(fie.  80)  or  a  piston, 
valve.  When  regula- 
tion is  ofiected  by 
varying  the  cut-off,  and 
an  expansiou-valve  of 
the  slide-valve  type  is  naed,  the  ^vemor  generally  acts  by  changing 
U&e  travel  of  the  valve,    llg.  M  illuftiatea  a  common  mode  of  doing 


Tia.  100.— Oorernor  of  Annburt  n  *  Sims 
Engine. 
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this,  by  giving  tlie  exxMnsion-valve  its  motion  from  an  eccentric-rod 
through  a  link,  the  tnrow  of  which  is  varied  by  the  displacement 
of  the  eovemor  balls.  In  fig.  100,  the  governor  acts  on  the  main 
slide-valve  of  the  engine  (there  bein^  no  separate  expansion-valve), 
and  the  displacement  of  the  revolving  masses  M,  M  changes  botn 
the  throw  and  the  angular  advance  of  the  eccentric,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  the  steam  ropply  similar  to  that  producea  by 
"notmiing  up  a  link-motion.  The  eccentricity  B  is  altered  bj 
the  relative  displacement  of  two  parts  0,  D  into  which  the  ecoentno 
sheave  is  divided.  In  other  forms  of  automatic  expansion-gear  the 
lap  of  the  valve  is  altered ;  in  others  the  governor  acts  by  shifting 
the  expansion-valve  eccentric  round  on  its  shaft,  and  so  ft>»anging 
its  angular  advancei 

174.  In  large  stationary  engines  the  most  usual  plan  of  automati- 
cally regulating  the  expansion  is  to  employ  some  form  of  trip-gear) 
the  earkest  ty]^  of  which  wis  introduced  in  1849  by  G.  H.  CotUsb 
of  Providenee,  U.S.  In  the  Corliss  system  the  valves  which  admit 
steam  are  distinct  from  the  exhaust-valves.  The  latter  are  opened 
and  closed  by  a  reciprocating  piece  which  takes  its  motion  from  an 
eccentric  Tbe  former  are  opened  by  a  reciprocating  piece,  but  are 
cloeed  by  springing  back  when  released  by  a  trip-  or  trigger-action. 
The  trip  occurs  earlier  or  later  in  the  piston's  stroke  according  to 
the  position  of  the  governor.  The  admission-valve  is  opened  by 
the  reciprocating  piece  with  equal  rapidity  whether  the  cut-off  b 
going  to  be  early  or  latei    It  nmains  wide  open  during  the  adaia- 


Fm.  lOL-CorllM  Entlno,  wUh  8pcneer  Infflls  Trip-Oear. 


fdoD.  and  then,  when  the  trip-action  comes  into  play,  it  closes 
suddenly.  The  indicator  diagram  of  a  Corliss  engine  consequently 
has  a  nearly  horizontal  admiision-line  and  a  sharply  defined  ent-oit 
Cronerally  the  valves  of  Corliss  engines  ars  cylindrical  plates  turn- 
ing in  hoUow  cylindrical  seats  which  extend  across  the  width  of 
tbe  cylinder.  Often,  however,  the  admission- valves  are  of  the  disk 
or  double-beat  type,  and  spring  into  their  seats  when  the  trip-gear 
acts.  Many  forms  of  Corliss  gear  have  been  invented  by  Coniss 
himself  and  by  othera  One  of  these,  the  Spencer  Ing^is  ^  trip-gear, 
by  Messrs  Hick,  Hargreaves,  &  Co.,  ia  shown  in  figs.  101  and  102. 
A  *  wrist-plate  A,  which  turns  on  a  pin  on  the  outside  of  the 
cylinder,  receives  a  motion  of  oscillation  from  an  eccentric.  It 
opens  the  cylindrical  rocking-valve  B  by  pulling  the  link  C,  which 
consists  of  two  parts,  connected  to  each  other  by  a  pair  of  spring 
dins  0,  a.  Between  the  clipe  there  is  a  rocking-cam  b,  and  as  the 
link  is  pulled  down  this  cam  places  itself  more  and  more  athwart 
the  link,  until  at  a  certain  point  it  forces  the  clips  open.  Then 
the  upper  part  of  the  link  2»prings  back  and  allows  the  valve  B  to 
close  by  the  action  of  a  sprhig  in  the  dash-pot  D.  When  the 
wrist-plate  makes  its  return  stroke  the  clips  ro-engago  the  upper 
portion  of  the  link  C,  and  things  are  ready  for  the  next  stroke. 
The  rockinf(-cam  b  haa  its  poaition  controlled  by  the  governor 

*  ^r9t»  JMf*  M<Km»  JwW.*  UflS 


through  the  link  E  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  speed  of  the 
engine  increases  it  stands  more  athwart  the  link  C,  and  therefore 


FM.  10S.—Oort]si  Vstve-aesr,  Speaeer  la^  twm. 

causes  the  clijps  to  be  relessed  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  stroke.  A 
precisely  simuar  arrangement  governs  the  admission  of  steam  to  the 
other  end  of  the  cylinder.    The  exhaust-valves  are  situated  on  the 
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bottom  of  the  cylinder,  at  the  enJs,  and  take  their  motion  from 
E  eeparate  wriat-plate  which  oucillatos  on  the  same  pin  with  the 
plate  A.1 

175.  Fig.  lOS  showB  a  compact  fonn  of  trip-jj^ear  by  Dr  ProelL 
A  rooking-lever  ab  is  made  to  oscillate  on  a  fixed  pin  through  ita 
centre  by  a  connexion  to  the  crodahead  of  the  engine.  When  the 
end  a  ntea,  the 
bell-crank  lerer 
e  engigos  the 
leFer  d,  and 
when  a  is  de- 
preased  the  lerer 
d  is  forced  down 
and  the  valve  e 
is  opened  to  ad- 
mit eteara  to  cue 
endof  the  cylin- 
der. As  a  con- 
tinnea  moving 
down  a  point  ia 
reached  at  which 
the  ed>{e  of  e 
slips  pant  the 
edge  of  d,  and( 
the  valve  ia  then 
forced  to  its  seat 
by  a  spring  in 
the  dash-pot  /. 
This  disengsge- 
ment  occurs 
early  or  late  ao- 
coraing  to  the 
position  of  the 
fulcrum  piece  g, 
on  which  the 
heel  of  the  bell- 
crank  crests  dur- 
ing the  opening 
of  the  valve. 
The  position  of 

g  is  aeterminod  bv  the  governor.  A  similar  action,  occurring  at 
the  other  end  of  the  rocking-bar  ah,  gives  ateam  to  the  other  end 
of  the  cylinder.  In  one  form  of  Proell's  gear  both  ends  of  ab  act 
on  the  same  steam-valve,  which  is  then  a  separate  expansion- valvB 
fixed  on  the  back  of  a  chest  in  which  an  ordinary  slide-valve  worksw 

176.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  centrifugal  governor  the  position  of 
the  throttle- valve,  or  the  expansion-link,  or  the  Corliss  trigger  de- 
pends on  the  configuration  of  the  governor,  and  ia  definite  for  each 
position  of  the  balla  In  disengagement  governors,  of  which  the 
governor  A  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  in  fig.  104  is  an  example, 
any  reduction  of  speed  below 
a  certain  valne  sets  the  regu- 
lating mechanism  in  motion, 
and  the  adjustment  continues 
until  the  speed  has  been  re- 
stored. Similarly  a  rise  of 
speed  above  a  certain  value 
sets  the  re/gplating  mechan- 
ism in  motion  in  the  other 
direction.  If  the  spindle  a 
(fig.  104)  is  connected  to  the 
regulator  so  as  to  give  more 
ateam  if  it  turns  one  way  and 
less  if  it  tnrus  the  other,  the 
speed  at  which  the  engine 
will  run  in  equilibrium  must 
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lie  between  narrow  limits,  since  at  an^  speed  high  enough  to  keep 
b  in  gear  with  a  the  supply  of  steam  will  go  on  being  reduced,  and 
at  any  speed  low  enough  to  bring  e  into  gear  with  a  the  supply  will 
go  on  being  increased  This  mode  of  governing,  besides  being 
sensibly  isochronous,  hss  the  advantage  that  the  power  of  the 
governor  is  not  limited  by  the  controlling  force  on  the  balls,  since 
the  governor  acta  by  dafleoting  a  portion  of  the  power  that  ia  being 
developed  by  the  engine  to  the  work  of  moving  the  regulator.  It  is 
rarely  applied  to  stoam -engines,  probably  because  its  action  is  too 
slow.  Tnis  defect  has  been  ingeniously  remedied  in  the  supple- 
mentary governor  of  Mr  W.  Knowles,  who  has  combined  s  dis- 
engagement governor  with  one  of  the  ordinary  type  in  the  manner 
shown  in  fig.  104.*  Here  the  spindle  a,  driven  by  the  supple- 
mentary or  disengagement  governor  A,  acts  by  lem^heninsr  the 
rod  d  which  connecu  the  ordinary  governor  B  with  the  regulator. 
It  does  this  by  turning  a  coupling  nut  «  which  unitea  two  parts  of 
d,  on  which  right-  and  left-nanded  screws  are  cut     Any  sudden 

>  MameroQa  fonm  of  Corlias  tcotn  are  Ulaatrmted  In  W.  U.  UhUnd'i  work  on 
CorllH  enKliMo,  traiiMlatod  hj  A.  Tolhaiiion  (London.  1879).  A  more  recent  form 
•r  sear  bj  Mr  InalU  U  doMrlb«d  la  E»gitU0riiii9,  toL  xL  p.  ML 
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fluctuation  in  speed  is  immediately  responded  to  by  the  ordinary 
governor.  Any  more  or  less  perniaiiont  change  of  load  or  of  »tcaiu- 
pressure  gives  the  supplementary  guvemor  time  to  act  It  goes  on 
adjnating  the  supply  until  the  normal  speed  is  restored,  thereby 
converting  the  control  of  the  ordinary  governor,  which  ia  stable, 
and  therefore  not  iaoohroDOUH,  into  a  control  which  ia  isochronoui 
aa  regards  sll  fluctUAtions  of  long  i»eriud.  The  power  of  tlie  com. 
bination  is  limited  to  that  of  the  common  governor  D. 

177.  Other  governors  which  do«orve  to  be  clashed  as  dtaengJigo- 
ment  governors  are  thoae  in  which  the  disi»lacemcnt  of  the 
governor  affecta  the  regulator,  not  directly  by  a  mechanical  con- 
nexion, but  by  admitting  steam  or  other  fluid  into  what  msy  be 
called  a  relay  cylinder,  whose  piatoa  acts  on  tJio  regulator.  Id 
order  that  a  governor  of  this  class  should  work  without  hunting, 
the  piston  and  valve  of  the  relay  cylinder  should  be  conne<-tea  by 
what  is  termed  diflerential  gear,  the  efl'ectof  which  ia  that  for  each 
displacement  of  the  valve  by  the  governor  the  piston  moves 
through  a  distance  proportional  to  the  displacomfnt  of  the  valve. 
An  example  of  differential  gear  is  shown  in  fig.  105.  Snpiiose  tliat 
the  rod  a  is  counected  with  the  governor  ■ 
so  that  it  is  raised  by  an  acceleration  of  the 
engine's  s|>oed.  The  rod  e  which  leads  from 
the  relay  piuton  b  to  the  regulator  servos  ss  a 
fulcrum,  and  the  vslve-rod  cf  is  consequently 
raised.  This  admits  steam  to  the  upper  aide 
of  the  [listen  and  depresses  the  piston, 
which  pulls  down  d  with  it,  since  the  end  "^ 
of  a  now  serves  as  a  fulcrum.  Thus  by  9 
the  downward  movement  of  the  piston  the 
valve  is  again  restored  to  its  middle  [xMi- 
tion  and  the  action  of  the  regulator  then 
ceasea  until  a  new  change  of  siieed  occurs. 
A  somewhat  similar  differential  contriv- 
ance is  used  in  steam-steering  engines  to 
make  the  position  of  the  rudder  follow, 
step  by  step^  every  movement  of  the  hand-  P«e-  IM.— Differsnf lal  G«ar 
wheel  f  also,  in  the  steam  reversing  gear  '"  ***•'  GoreiBor. 
which<8  applied  to  large  marine  engines,  to  make  the  position  of 
the  drag-link  follow  that  of  the  hand-lever  ;  and  also  in  certain 
electrical  govemora.^  The  effect  of  adding  a  differential  gear  such 
as  this  to  a  relay  governor  or  other  discngsgenient  governor  b  to 
convert  it  from  the  isochronous  to  Hie  stable  type. 

178.  Another  group  of  goveruors  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
"  differential "  governor  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Siemens*  (fig.  106).  A 
spindle  a  driven  by  the  engine  drives  a  piece 
b  (whose  rotation  ia  resisted  by  a  fiirtion 
brake)  through  the  -dynamometer  coupling 
e,  consisting  of  a  nest  of  bevel-wheels  and 
a  loaded  lever,  d  So  long  aa  the  speed  re- 
mains constant  the  rata  at  which  work  ia 
done  on  the  -brake  ia  constant  and  the  lever  . 
d  is  steady.  If  the  speed  sccderates,  more 
power  hss  to  be  communicated  to  b,  i«rtly  J 
to  overcome  the  inertia  and  partly  to  meet 
the  increased  resistance  of  the  orake,  and  the 
lever  d  ia  dispbu^  -  The  lever  d  works  the 
throttle- valve  or  other  regulator,  either  directly  or  by  a  steam  relay. 
The  ^vemor  ia  isochronous  when  the  force  employed  to  bold  d  u 
position  does  not  vary  ;  if  the  force  increases  when  d  is  displaced, 
the  governor  is  stable.  A  governor  of  this  class  may  properly  be 
called  a  dynamometrio  governor,  since  it  regulatea  by  enUeavoar- 
iiig  to  keep  conatant  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  transmitted  to  the 
piece  b.  In  one  form  of  Siemens's  governor  the  friction-brake  is 
roolaced  by  a  sort  of  centrifugal  ])ump,  consisting  of  a  par«- 
boloidal  cup,  oj^n  at  the  top  and  bottom,  whose  rotation  caoMs 
a  fluid  to  riae  in  it  and  escape  over  the  rim  when  the  speed  is 
sufficiently  great.  Any  increase  in  the  cup's  siieed  augments 
largely  the  power  required  to  turn  it,  and  consequently  affects  the 
poeition  of  the  niece  which  corresiMuds  iod.*  Siemens's  governor 
IS  not  itself  used  to  any  imjiortant  extent,  but  the  principle  it  em- 
bodioa  finds  application  in  a  number  of  other  forms. 

179.  The  "velometer"  or  marine-engine  regulator  of  \icnn 
Durham  and  Churchill  ^  is  a  governor  of  the  same  tyiie.  In  it  the 
rotation  of  a  piece  corresponding  to  b  it  resisted  by  means  of  i  fan 
revolving  in  a  esse  containing  s  fluid,  and  the  coupling  piec9  which 
is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  d  in  fig.  106  acts  on  the  throttle- 
valve,  not  directly  but  through  a  steam  relay.  In  Silver's  marine 
governor*  the  only  friction-brake  that  ia  provided  to  resist  the 
rotation  of  the  piece  which  correaponds  to  6  is  a  sot  of  air-ranfls. 
The  inertia  is,  however,  very  great,  end  sny  acceleration  of  the 
engine's  speed  consequently  ais])lacoa  the  dynamometer  coaplingi 
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•od  so  tots  on  the  regulator  In  its  offort  to  inercaM  the  ipeod 
of  6. 

Another  example  of  the  differential  type  ia  the  Allen*  goyemor, 
which  haa  a  fan  directly  geared  to  the  engine,  rerolving  in  a  caae 
containing  a  flnid.  The  caae  is  also  free  to  turn,  except  that  it  is 
held  back  br  a  weight  or  spring  and  ia  connected  to  the  regulator. 
Bo  lonff  aa  the  speed  of  the  fan  is  constaut,  the  moment  required  to 
keep  the  case  from  turning  does  not  vary,  and  consequently  the 
position  of  the  regulator  remains  unchanged.  When  the  fan  turns 
faster  the  moment  increases,  and  the  caae  has  to  follow  it  (acting 
on  the  rMpnlator)  nntU  the  spring  which  holds  the  case  Inm  turn- 
ing ia  sufficiently  extended,  or  the  weight  raised.  The  term  **  dy- 
namometric  governor"  is  equally  applicable  to  this  form ;  the  power 
required  to  oiive  the  fan  is  regulated  by  an  absorption-dynamometer 
in  the  ca3e  instead  of  by  a  transmission-dynamometer  between  the 
engine  and  the  fan.  In  Napier'a  governor  the  case  is  fixed,  and 
the  reaction  takes  place  between  one  turbine-fan  which  revolves 
with  the  engine  and  another  cloee  to  it  which  ia  held  from  turning 
by  a  apring  and  ia  connected  with  the  regulator. 

180.  Pump  governors  form  another  group  closely  related  to  the 
differential  or  dynamometrio  type.  An  engine  may  have  its  speed 
regulated  by  working  a  email  pump  which  supplies  a  chamber  from 
which  water  is  allowed  to  escape  by  an  onfice  of  oonstant  sixe. 
When  the  engine  quickena  its  apeed  water  is  pumped  in  faster  than 
it  can  escape,  and  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  chamber  may 
be  made  to  act  on  the  regulator  through  a  piston  controUod  by  a 
spring  or  in  other  ways,  Thia  device  has  sn  obvious  analoey  to  the 
cataract  of  the  Comiah  pumping-en^^ne  (§  168),  which  ha^  however, 
the  somewhat  different  purpose  of  introducing  a  regulated  pause  at 
the  end  of  each  stroke.  The  ''differential  valve-^ear"  invented 
by  Mr  H.  Davey,  and  tuccesafuUy  applied  by  him  to  modem 
pamping-eojrines,  combines  the  functions  of  the  Comiah  cataract 
with  that  of  a  hjdranlic  govemor  for  regulating  the  expanuon.* 
In  this  gear,  which  is  shown  dia- 
gncmatically  in  fig.  107,  the  valve- 
rod  of  the  engine  (a)  receives  its 
motion  from  a  lever  b,  one  end  of 
which  (e)  copies,  on  a  reduced 
acale,  the  motion  of  the  engine 
piaton,  while  the  other  {d),  which 
forms  (so  to  speak)  the  fnlcram, 
haa  its  position  regulated  by  at- 
tmchmout  to  a  subsidiary  piston- 
rod,  which  ia  driven  by  steam  in  a 
cylinder  «,  and  is  forced  to  travel 
uniformly  by  a  cataract  /.  The  point  of  cut-off  ia  determined  by 
the  rate  at  which  the  main  piston  overtakes  the  cataract  piston, 
and  consequently  comes  early  with  light  loads  and  late  with 
heavy  loadsi 

181.  The  government  of  marine  ennnea  is  peouliarljp  difficult  on 
account  of  the  sodden  and  violsnt  finctnationa  of  load  to  which 
they  are  subjected  by  the  alternate  uncovering  and  aubmerdon  of 
the  aerew  in  a  heavy  sea.  However  rapidly  the  govemor  remonds 
to  increase  of  speed  by  closing  the  throttle-valve,  an  excess  of  work 
is  still  done  by  the  steam  in  the  valve-chest  and  in  the  high-prea- 
aure  cylinder.  To  check  the  racing  which  results  from  this,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  supplement  the  control  which  the  throttle-valve 
on  the  steam-pipe  exercises  by  throttling  the  exhaust  or  by  spoiling 
the  vacuum.  Probably  a  better  plan  is  that  of  Mesara  Jenkins  and 
Lee,  who  give  supplementary  regulation  by  causing  the  govemor  to 
open  a  dinnt-valve  which  connecta  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  thus  allowing  a  portbn  of  the  steam  in  it  to  pass 
the  piston  without  doing  work.  In  Dunlop's  nneumatic  governor* 
an  attempt  is  made  to  anticipate  the  raciuff  of  the  screw  by  caus- 
ing the  regulator  to  be  acted  on  by  the  changes  of  pressure  on  a 
diaphragm  which  is  connected  by  an  air-pipe  with  an  open  vessel 
fixed  under  the  stem  of  the  ship.  A  plan  baa  reoently  been  intro- 
duced bT  Mr  W.  B.  Thompson  to  prevent  the  racing  of  marine 
engines  by  workins  the  valves  from  a  lav  shaft  which  ia  driven 
at  a  uniform  siieed  by  an  entirely  independent  engine.  So  long  aa 
this  lay  abaft  is  not  driven  too  fast  the  main  engine  is  obliged  to 
follow  it ;  if  the  lay  shaft  is  driven  faater  than  the  main  engine 
can  follow  the  mam  engine  pannes  so  as  to  miss  a  stroke,  and 
then  gotis  on.  Beversiog  the  motion  of  the  lay  ahoft  revone^  the 
main  engine. 

182.  In  connexion  with  governors  mention  may  be  made  of  an 
apparatus  introduced  by  Mr  Moecrop  to  gire  a  continuous  record 
or  finctnationa  in  the  speed  of  engines.*  It  resembles  a  small 
centrifngal  govemor,  but  the  diBiilauement  of  the  balls  actuates, 
not  a  regulator,  but  a  pencil  which  movea  transverselyon  a  ribbon 
of  paper  that  ia  movea  continuously  by  clockwork.  The  recorder 
responds  so  rapidly  to  changes  of  speed  as  to  show  not  only  the 
comparatively  alow  changea  which  occur  from  stiroke  to  stroke, 
bnt  also  those  short-period  fluctuations  between  a  maximum  and 
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minimum,  within  the  limits  of  each  single  itroks^  which  will  b» 
discucsed  in  the  next  chapter. 

X.  The  WonK  on  thk  CuAiiK-SnAFT. 

188.  Besides  those  variations  of  speed  which  occur  from  stroke 
to  stroke,  which  it  is  the  business  of^  the  governor  to  check,  there 
are  variationa  withiu  each  single  atroke  over  which  the  govemor 
has  of  course  no  control  These  are  due  to  the  varying  rate  at 
which  work  is  done  on  the  crank-shaft  durins  its  revolution.  To 
limit  them  ia  the  function  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  sets  by  forming 
a  reservoir  of  energy  to  be  drawn  upon  during  those  parts  of  the 
revolution  in  which  the  work  done  on  the  shaft  is  less  than  tlie 
work  done  by  the  shaft,  and  to  take  up  the  surplus  in  those  \wrU 
of  the  revolution  in  which  the  work  done  on  the  shaft  is  greater 
than  the  work  done  bv  it.  This  alternate  storing  and  restoring  of 
energy  is  accomplished  bv  slight  fluctuations  of  speed,  whose  rango 
depends  on  the  ratio  which  the  alternate  excess  and  defect  of 
enei^  bears  to  the  whole  stock  the  fly-wheel  holds  in  virtue  of  ita 
motion.  The  effect  of  the  fly-wheel  riiay  be  studied  by  drawing  a 
diagram  of  crank-effort,  whicn  shows  the  work  done  on  the  crank 
in  the  same  waythat  the  indicator  diagram*  shows  the  work  done 
on  the  piston.  The  same  diagram  serves  another  useful  purpose  in 
determining  the  twisting  and  bending  stress  in  the  crank. 

184.  The  diagram  of  crank-effort  is  best  drawn  by  representing^ 
in  rectangular  oo-ordinatea.  the  relation  U^oen  the  moment  which 
the  connecting-rod  exerta  to  turn  the  crank  and  the  angle  tuned 
through  by  the  crank.  When  the  angle  ia  expressed  in  circular 
measure,  the  area  of  the  diagram  is  the  work  done  on  the  crank. 

Heglecting  friction,  and  supposing  in  the  first  place  that  the 
engine  runs  so  slowly  that  the  foroea  reqnirvd  for  the  acceleration 
of  the  moving  masses  are  negligibly  small,  the  moment  of  crank- 
effort  is  found  by  resolving  uie  throat  P  of  tha  piston-rod  into  a 
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component  Q  along  the  connecting-rod  and  a  component  0  normal 
to  toe  surface  of  the  guide  (fig.  108).  The  moment  of  crank- 
efbrtis 

where  CK  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  centre  line  or  travel  of  the 
piston,  r  is  the  crank,  I  the  connecting  rod,  and  m  the  angle  ACB 
which  the  crank  makea  with  the  centre  line.  A.  graphic  deters 
mination  of  CN  ia  the  most  convenient  in  prsctice,  unlt«s  the  con- 
necting rod  is  so  long  that  ita  obliquity  ia  n^ligible^  when  the 
aecond  term  in 
the  above  expres- 
sion vanishoa 
rig.  109  shows 
the  diagram  of 
crank-effort  de- 
termined in  this 
way  for  an  engine 
whoee  oonnect- 
ing-iod  is  8^ 
times  the  length 
half -stroke. 


Ho.  109.— Dlagrun  of  Crank-EffDrt. 
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of  its  crank,  and  in  which  ateam  la  cut  off  at 
The  thrust  P  is  determined  from  the  indicator  dia- 
grams of  fig.  108  by  taking  the  excels  of  the  forward  pressure  on  one 
side  of  the  piston  over  the  back  pressure  on  the  other  side,  end 
multiplying  this  effective  pn^ure  by  the  area  of  the  ))iston.  The 
area  of  the  diagram  of  crank-effort  14  the  work  done  jier  revolution. 
185.  The  friction  of  the  )>iston  in  the  cylinder  and  the  piston- 
rod  in  the  stuffing-box  is  cosily  allowed  for,  when  it  U  known,  by 
making  a  suitable  deduction  from  P.  Friction  at  the  guides,  at 
the  croflshead,  and  at  the  crank-pin  haa  the  effect  of  making  the 
stress  at  each  of  these  places  be  inclined  to  the  robbing  surfacea  at 
an  angle  0,  tbe  angle  of  repose,  whose  tenant  is  the  coefficient  of 
friction.  Hence  O,  instead  of  being  normal  to  the  guide,  ia  inclined 
at  the  angle  4>  in  the  direction  which  resists  the  piston's  motion 
(fig.  110) ;  and  the  thrust  along  the  connecting-rod,  instead  of 
passing  tluough  the  centre  of  each  pin,  is  displaced  far  enough  to 
make  an  angle  0  with  tbe  radius  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the 
pin's  surface.  To  satisfy  this  condition  let  a  "friction-circle"  be 
kOrawn  about  the  centre  of  each  pin.  with  radina  equal  to  a  sin  ^ 
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where  a  is  t^e  aetiud  ndins  of  tho  pin.    Any  line  drawn  tangent 

to  this  circle  will  make  the  angle  4>  with  the  ndioa  of  the  pin  at 

the  rarfaoe  of  the  pin.    The  tl^oet  of  the  connecting-rod  most  he 

tangent  to  hoth  .,^-r 

circles;    it   is  ^ 

drawn  as  in  fig. 

110,  so  that  It 

resists  the  rota- 

tiSn  of  the  pins 

TiHatiTely      to 

the  rod.     The 

direction  of  ro« 

tation    of   the 

pins  is  shown  ,     . .    .       .    ,  , 

by  curred  arrows  in  the  fignro,  where  the  friction-circles  are  drawn 
to  a  greatly  exaggerated  scale.  Finally,  P  (after  allowing  for  the 
friction  of  piston -packing  and  stuffing-box)  is  resolved  into  0  and 
Q,  and  Q-CM,  the  moment  of  Q  on  the  shaft,  is  determined.  This 
gives  a  diagram  of  crank-effort,  correct  so  far  as  friction  affects  it, 
whose  area  is  no  longer  equal  to  that  of  the  indicator  diagram. 
The  difference,  however,  does  not  represent  the  whole  work  lost 
through  friction  of  the  mechanism,  since  the  friction  of  the  shaft 
itself,  and  of  those  parts  of  the  enrine  which  it  drives,  has  still  to 
be  allowed  for  if  the  frictional  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  whole  is 
in  question.  ^     ,  ,.^   ,     , 

186.  The  diagram  of  craiik-effort  is  further  modmcd  when  we 
take  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  piston  and  connecting-rod.  For 
tho  purpose  of  investigating  the  effects  of  inertia,  we  mav  assume 
that  the  crunk  is  revolving  at  a  sensibly  uniform  rate  of  n  turns 
per  second.  Let  M  he  the  mass  of  the  X)iBton,  piston-rod,  and 
crosshead  in  pounds,  and  a  its  acceleration  at  any  insUnt  in  feet 
nor  second  per  second.  The  force  required  to  accelerate  it  is 
Mafg,  in  pounds-weight,  and  this  is  to  be  deducted  in  estimating 
tho  effective  value  of  P.  The  effect  is  to  reduce  P  during  the  first 
part  01  the  stroke  and  to  increase  it  towards  the  end,  thereby 
compensating  to  some  extent  for  the  variation  which  P  undergoes 
in  consequence  of  an  early  cut-off.  If  the  connecting-rod  is  so 
long  that  its  obliquity  may  be  neglected  the  piston  has  simole 
harmonic  motion,  and 

a  -  -  4ir»fiVcos«- -  4»*n^ , 
where  x  is  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  its  middle  position. 
More  generally,  whatever  ratio  the  length  I  of  the  connecting-rod 
liears  to  that  of  the  crank  r, 

-.  •  •  /  rPcos2«-f-f»8in^o\ 

a--4»*»V(coso-f---- — -  .   -  ■  I      I 

The  effect  is  to  make,  on  the  diagram  of  P,  a  correction  of  the 
•character  shown  in  fig.  Ill,  where  the  broken  line  cd  refers  to  the 
■case  of  an  indefinitely  long  con- 
necting-rod and  tho  full  line  ab 
to  the  case  of  a  connecting-rod 
3|  times  tho  length  of  the  crank. 
In  a  vertical  engine  the  weight 
of  the  piston  and  piston-rod  is 
to  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  P. 

To  allow  for  the  inertia  of 
the  connecting-rod  is  a  matter 
of  somewhat  greater  difficultv. 
Its  motion  may  conveniently 
bo  snalvsed  as  consisting  of 
translation  with  the  velocity  of  the  crosahoad,  combined  with  rota- 
tion about  the  crosshead  as  centre.  Hence  the  force  required  for 
its  accoleration  is  the  rcsultaut  of  three  components — Fj,  the  force 
i-cquired  for  the  linear  ac- 
celeration a  (which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  piston); 
Fg,  tho  force  required  to 
cause  angular  acceleration 

about  the  crosshead;   and  -.     ,,« 

Fg,  the  force  towards  the  J^«.  "-. 

centre  of  rotation,  which  depends  on  the  angular  velocity,  and  is 
eiual  and  opposite  to  the  so-callod  centrifugal  force#  Let  0  be  the 
angle  BAG  (fig.  112),  tf  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rod -about  A,  and 
$  iu  angular  acceleration,  and  let  M'  be  the  maas  of  tiiSTod.     Then 

and  acts  through  the  centre  of  gravity  O,  parallel  toAO; 

Fg-M'.AG.^/^,        ;-     • 
and  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  rod  through  the  centre  of  per- 
cession  fl;  F,-M'.  AG.  ^/^, 

and  acts  along  thO  rod  towards  A.    Also^ 
^ gmrcosa 

-4y«n«r  sin  a(P-r*) 
and  "      fP-r«ain«al< 


Fig.  111. 


The  moments  of  these  forces  abont  C  ars  next  to  Bo  found,  and 
to  be  deducted  from  the  moment  of  the  thrust  in  the  connecting-rod 
fand,  if  the  wei^t  of  the  rod  is  to  be  considered,  its  moment  about 
C  is  to  be  added)  in  finding  the  resultant  moment  of  crank-sffort 

187.  If,  however,  the  friction  at  the  crosshead  and  ctsiuk-pin  is 
to  be  taken  account  of,  the  whole  group  of  forces  actine  on  the  rod 
must  be  considered  as  follows.  Compound  forces  equ/u  and  oppo- 
site to  Fi,  F^  and  F|  into  a  single  force  R  (fig.  118),  which  may 
be  called  the  resultant  resistance  to  acceleration  of  the  connecting- 
rod.    If  the  weight  of  the  rod  is  to  be  considered,  let  it  also  be  taken 


^S^- 


FkclU. 


FlcUi. 


as  a  oomponenc  in  reckoning  B.  Then  the  rod  may  in  any  position 
be  regarded  as  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  forcea  Q,  R, 
and  8,  where  Q  and  S  are  the  forces  exerted  on  it  by  the  croaslioad 
and  crank-pin  respectively.  These  three  forces  meet  in  a  point  p 
in  R,  which  is  to  be  found  by  trial,  the  condition  beinff  that  in 
the  diagram  of  forces,  fig.  114,  after  the  triangle  POQ  lias  lieen 
drawn,  and  the  force  R  set  out,  the  force-line  8  shall  be  parallel  to 
a  line  drawn  from  0  tangent  to  the  friction-circle  of  the  crank-pin, 
as  in  fig.  118.  When  this  condition  has  been  satisfied  by  trial, 
the  value  of  8,  which  is  the  thrust  on  the  crank-pin,  ia  determined, 
and  8 .  CM  is  -the  moment  of  crank-effort  This  method  is  due  to 
the  kte  Prof  Fleemin^  Jenkin,  who  has  applied  it  with  great 
generality  to  the  determination  of  the  frictional  efficiency  of  ma- 
chinery in  two  important  papers,*  the  second  of  which  daala  in 
detail  with  the  dynamics  of  the  steam-engine.    Fig.  115,  iaken 


Fi«.  111. 

from  that  paper,  shows  the  diagram  of  crank-effort  in  a  horizontsl 
direct-acting  engbie, — ^the  full  line  with  friction,  and  the  dotted 
line  without  friction, — the  inertia  of  the  piston  and  connecting 
rod  being  tiJcen  account  of,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  latter.    It 
exhibits  well  the  influence  which  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  has  in  equalizing  the  crank-effort  in  the  case  of  an  early  cut- 
off.    The  cut-off  is  supposed  to  occur  nretty  sharply  at  abont  ono- 
sixth  of  the  stroke.     The  engine  oonsiaered  is  of  oractical  propor- 
tions, and  makes  four  turns  per  second;  and  the  initial  steam 
pressure  is  60  lb  per  square  inch.     It  appears  ftt>m  the  diagram 
that,  with  a  slightiy  higher  speed,  or  with  heavier  rods,  a  better 
balance  of  crank-effort  might  be  secured,  especially  as  regards  the 
stroke  towards  the 
crank,  which  comes 
first    in    the    dia- 
gram; on  the  other 
hand,   by   unduly 
increasing  the  mass 
of   the  reciprocat- 
ing pieces  or  their 
Mi)eea  the  inequal- 
ity due  to  expan-       Fio.  lis.— Cnnk-EITo^^  Dlaicrsm  for  Two  Crsnki. 
sion  would  be  over-corrected  and  a  new  inequality  would  come  m. 

188.  When  two  or  more  eranks  (un:  on  the  same  shaft,  the  joint 
moment  of  crank-effort  is  found  by  combining  the  diagrams  for 
the  separate  cranks,  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  fig.  11«,  which 
refers  to  the  case  of  two  cranks  at  right  angles. 

Another  graphic  methsd  of  exhibiting  the  variations  of  moment 
exerted  on  tho  ^rank-shaft  during  a  revolution  is  to  draw  a  circular 
diagram  of  crank-effort,  in  which  lines  proportional  to  the  moment 
aro  set  off  radially  from  a  circular  line  which  represents  the  sero  of 
moment  An  example  of  this  plan  is  given  in  fig.  117,  which 
shows  the  resnitant  moment  determined  by  Mr  A.  C.  Kirk  for 
ono  of  his  triple-expansion  engines  with  three  eranks  set  at  Iw 
from  each  other.  Curves  are  drawn  for  various  speeds,  giving  In^ 
each   case  tho  resultant  moment  due  to  the  steam  presmrs  (is 

t  fVaMi  Bof  Sot.  Bdm.,  ToL  urUL  p^  1  sad  p  TOf^ 
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detennincd  from  tettuil  indieator  diaf|nms)  eombinod  irith  the 
niomciiU  duo  to  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  iNurte.  The  line 
marked  0  u  th<»  eteam  line  without  inertia^or,  in  otiier  worde. 


Flo.  117.— Cirealtf  DUffam  of  ChabEfltort  for  a  Tluee  Cylinder  Eaglae. 

the  enrre  corresponding  to  an  indefinitely  slow  tpeed.  The  other 
ennrea  refer  to  the  nnmher  of  roTolntione  per  minute  marked  on 
them. 

189.  To  determine  the  iluctaationa  of  ipeed  during  a  revolution, 
the  resultant  diagram  of  work  done  en.  the  crank-shaft  is  to  be 
compered  with  a  nmilar  diagram  drawn  to  show  the  work  done  ly 
the  shaft  in  orercoming  its  own  friction,  and  in  overcomiDg  the 
resistance  of  the  mechanism  which  it  drives.  In  gonersl  the  re-  | 
■utsnoe  maybe  taken  as  constant,  and  the  diagrsin  of  effort  exerted 
by  the  crank-shaft  is  then  a  straight  line,  as  EFGHIJEL  in  fig. 
118.  At  F.  O,  H,  I,  J,  and  K  the  rate  at  which  work  is  being 
done  on  ana  by 
the  shaft  is  the 
■amo;  hence  at 
these  points  the 
fly-wheel  is 
neither  gaining 
norloeinffspeed. 
The  shaded  area 
above  FO  is  an 
of  work 


Ilf.118. 


done  on  the  crank,  ana  raises  the  speed  of  the  il  v-wheel  from  a  mini- 
mum at  F  to  a  maximum  at  O.  From  G  to  H  tne  fly-wheel  supplies 
l^e  defect  of  energy  shown  by  the  shaded  area  below  GH,  by'wnich 
the  demand  for  work  exceeds  the  supply ;  its  sp^d  sgain  reachea  a 
mbiimum  at  H,  and  again  a  maTimnm  at  I.  The  excesses  and  de- 
fects balance  in  each  revolution  if  the  engine  is  making  a  constant 
nnmher  of  turns  per  second.  In  what  follows  it  is  assumed  that  thev 
aw  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  energy  held  by  the  fly-wheef. 
Let  AE  be  the  greatest  single  amount  of  energy  which  the  fly- 
wheol  has  to  give  out  or  abeorb,  as  determined  by  measuring  the 
shaded  areas  of  the  diagram  ;  and  let  »i  and  »•  be  the  maximum 
and  minimum  valuee  of  the  wheol's  angular  velocity,  which  ocair 
at  the  extremes  of  the  period  during  which  it  is  storing  or  sup- 
plying the  enersT  AE.  The  mean  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel 
«9  will  be  sensibly  equal  to  iCfi+nfe)  if  the  range  through  which 
the  speed  varies  is  moderate.  Let  E«1be  the  energy  of  the  lly-wheel 
at  this  mean  speed.    Than 

Ee-iW. 
whars  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  fly-wheeL 

The  quantity  *'"*^,  which  m  may  write  q,  is  the  ratio  of  the 

extreme  range  of  speed  to  the  mean  speed,  and  measures  the  degree 
of  nnsteadinesi  which  the  fly-wheef  leaves  uncorrected.  If  the 
problem  be  to  design  a  fly-wheel  which  will  keep  q  down  to  an 
aaignad  limits  tha  energy  of  the  wheel  must  be  such  that 

Ee-~ 

Tha  Kownp  nooidar,  aUnded  to  in  1 182,  exhibits  the  degree  of 
jipalradinew  during  a  single  revolution  by  the  width  of  thv  lui« 


which  it  drawa.  On  the  other  hand,  any  beading  of  the  Una  fanpUai 
the  quite  independeut  characteristie  of  unsteadiness  from  ona 
revolution  to  another.  The  former  ia  due  to  insaifldent  fly-whed 
energy,  the  latter  to  im|)erfect  gowrninff. 

190.  An  interesting  consequence  of  tne  periodic  altematiena  in 
crank-effort  which  occur  in  each  revolution  has  bsen  pointed  oat 
by  Hr  M.  Longridge.^^  The  fly-wheel  receives  its  alternate  ae- 
celeration  and  retai>lation  through  changes  of  the  tonional  streaa 
in  the  shaft  If  these  occur  at  intervals  nearly  equal  to  the  period 
of  free  torsional  vibration  which  the  fly-wheel  poeseeaea  in  virtue  of 
the  torsional  elasticity  of  the  shaft  between  it  and  the  ersnk, 
strains  of  great  amplitude  will  arise;  and  Hr  Longridga  haa 
sugfftsted  that  this  may  sccount  for  the  obeerved  fact  thist  engina- 
shafts  have  been  ruptured  when  running  so  that  the  fluctuationa  of 
crank-effort  occurrwl  with  one  particular  frequency,  although  the 
greatest  effort  was  itself  much  loss  than  tha  shall  would  itfely 

XI.  ExAJCPUEs  OF  SnAM-ExoiKEa. 
Statzoxjlbt  E:;qix£s. 

191.  Li  cUssifyiDg  engines  with  regard  to  their  general 
arrangement  of  parts  and  mode  of  workings  accoont  has 
to  be  taken  of  a  considerable  number  of  independent 
characteristics.  We  have,  first,  a  general  division  into 
coiuUntuu;  and  ttan-amdensing  engines,  with  a  subdivision 
of  the  condensing  class  into  those  which  act  by  surface 
condensation  and  those  which  use  injection.  Kezt  there 
is  the  division  into  compound  and  MOA-eosiponfuf,  with  a 
further  classification  of  the  former,  as  double-,  triple-,  or 
quadruple-expansion  engines.  Again,  engines  may  be 
classed  as  tingle  or  doubie-aeting,  according  as  the  steam 
acts  on  one  or  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  piston. 
Again,  a  few  engines — sudi  as  steam-hammers  and  certain 
kmds  of  steam-pumps — are  non-rUative,  that  is  to  say, 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  does  work  simply 
on  a  reciprocating  piece;  but  generally  an  engine  does 
work  on  a  continuously  revolving  shaft,  and  ii  termed 
rotative.  In  most  cases  the  .crank-pin  of  the  revolving 
shaft  is  connected  directly  with  the  piston-rod  by  a  con- 
necting-rod, and  the  engine  is  then  said  to  be  direet-^utina ; 
in  other  cases,  of  Thich.  the  ordinary  beam-engine  ii  the 
most  important  example,  a  lever  is  interposed  between 
the  piston  and  the  connecting-rod.  The  same  distinction 
applies  to  non-rotative  puinping  engines,  in  some  of  which 
the  piston  acts  directly  on  the  pump-rod,  Wiiile  in  others 
it  acts  through  a  beam.  The  position  of  the  cylinder  is 
another  element  of  classification,  giving  horitontal^  ffertieal, 
and  inclined  cylinder  engines.  Many  vertical  engines  are 
further  distinguished  as  belonging  io  the  inverted  cylinder 
class ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cylinder  is  above  the  connecting- 
rod  and  crank.  In  otcillating  cylinder  engines  the  connect- 
ing-rod il  dispensed  with;  the  piston-rod  works  on  the 
crank-piir,  and  the  cylinder  oscillates  on  trunnions  to  allow 
the  piston-rod  to  follow  the  crank-pin  round  its  circular 
path.  In  trunk  enginet  the  pLston-rod  is  dispensed  yith; 
the  connecting-rod  extends  as  far  as  the  piston,  to  which  it 
is  jointed,  and  a  trunk  or  tubular  extension  of  the  piston, 
through  the  cylinder  cover,  gives  room  for  the  rod  to 
oscillate.  In  rotary  engines  there  is  no  piston  in  the 
ordinary  sense ;  the  steam  does  work  on  a  revolving  piec^ 
and  the  necessity  is  thus  avoided  of  afterwards  converting 
reciprocating  into  rotary  motion. 

192.  In  the  single-acting  atmospheric  engine  of  New- 
comen  the  beam  was  a  necessary  feature;  the  use  of  water- 
packing  for  the  piston  required  Uiat  the  piston  should  move 
down  in  the  working  stroke,  and  a  beam  was  needed  to 
let  the  counterpoise  pull  the  piston  up.  Watt's  improve- 
ments made  the  beam  no  longer  necessary ;  and  in  one  of 
the  forms  he  designed  it  was  discarded — ^namely,  in  the 
form^of  pumping-engine  known  as  the  Bull  engine,  in 
which  a  vertical  inverted  cylinder  stands  over  and  acta 
directly  on  the  pump-rod.    But  the  beam  tyjje  was  generally 

>  Ffve.  JnsL  Meek,  Mng,,  May  1884,  p.  163.. 
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fetained  by  Watt,  and  for  many  yean  it  remained  a 
fayoarite  with  builders  of  engines  of  the  larger  class.  The 
beam  formed  a  conyenient  driver  for  pump-rods  and  y^ye- 
rods ;  and  the  parallel  motion  invented  by  Watt  as  a 
means  of  guiding  the  piston-rod,  which  could  easily  be 
applied  to  a  beam-engine^  was,  in  the  early  days  of  ergine- 
building^  an  easier  thing  to  construct  than  the  plane 
surfaces  which  are  the  natnral  guides  of  the  piston-rod  in 
a  direct-acting  engine.  In  modern  practice  the  direct- 
acting  type  has  to  a  yery  great  extent  displaced  the  beam 
type.  For  miU<iriying  and  the  general  purposes  of  a  rota- 
tive engine  the  beam  type  is  now  rarely  chosen.  In 
pumping  engines  it  is  more  common,  but  even  there  the 
tendency  is  to  use  direct-acting  forma 

1 93.  The  only  distinctiye  feature  of  beam -engines  requir- 
ing special  notice  here  is  the  **  parallel  motion,"  an  ordinary 
form  of  which  is  sho^rn  diagram-  ■ 

matically  in  fig.  119.    There  MN  - 

IS  the  path  in  which  the  piston- 
rod  head,  or  crosshead,  as  '  ' 
often  called,  is  to  be  guided, 
ABC  is  the  middle  line  of  half 
the  beam,  C  being  the  fixed  centre 
about  which  the  beam  oscillates. 


iston-    \        .V . 

it  is    'w.'.v.iu' 

4^1  r--A 


zrr^ 


Flo.  119.~Watt't  PftnDel 


A  link  BD  connects  a  point  in  the  beam  with  a  radius  link 
ED,  which  oscillates  about  a  fixed  centre  at  EL  A  point 
P  in  BD,  taken  so  that  BP  :  DP  ::  EN*  :  CM,  moves  in  a 
path  which  coincides  very  closely  with  the  straight  line 
MPN.    Any  other  point  F  in  the  line  CP  or  CP  produced 


is  made  to  copy  thu  motion  by  means  of  the  links  AF  and 
FG,  parallel  to  BD  and  AC  In  the  ordinary  application  of 
the  parallel  motion  a  point  such  as  F  is  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  piston-rod,  and  P  is  used  to  drive  a  pump-rod. 
Other  points  in  the  line  CP  produced  are  occasionally  made 
use  of,  by  adding  other  links  parallel  to  AC  and  BD.^ 

Watt's  linkage  gives  no  more  than  an  approximation  to 
straight-line  motion,  but  in  a  well-designed  example  the 
amount  of  deviation  need  not  exceed  one  four-thousandth 
of  the  length  of  stroke.  It  was  for  long  believed  that  the 
production  of  an  exact  straight-line  motion  by  pure  linkage 
was  impossible^  until  the  problem  was  solved  by  the 
invention  of  the  Peaucellier  cell*  The  Peaucellihr  linkage 
has  not  been  applied  to  the  steam-engine,  except  in  isolated 


194.  Another  "  parallel  motion  "  which  has  been  used  in 
steam-engines  is  shown  in  fig.  120.  '  AB  is  a  link  pivoted 
on  a  fixed  centre  at  A,  and  connected  to  the  middle  of 
another  link  PQ,  which  is  twice 
the  length  of  AB.  Q  is  guided  i 
to  move  in  a.  straight  line  in  the  j 
direction  of  AQ.  P  then  moves 
in  an  exact  straight  line  through 
A.  This  is  not  a  pure  linkage,  j 
since  Q  slides  in  a  fixed  guide,  > 
but  the  distance  through  which 
Q  has  to  be  guided  is  small  compared  with  the  stroke  of 
P.  If  Q  is  guided  to  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  large 
ndina^  by  using  a  radius  rod  from  a  fixod  oentre  above  or 


Fig.i9a. 


^^ 


Fig.m. 


Flo.  m^— Small  Horlnntal  Dlnd-Actliiff  Steam  Englna :  Sld«  EleraUoo. 


Fio.  US.— PUn. 


below  it,  the  guiding  surfaces  at  Q  are  avoided,  but  the 
path  of  P  is  then  oiUy  very  nearly  straight  An  example 
of  the  linkage  in  this  form,  with  the  f cuther  modification 
that  A  is  shifted  out^  and  B  is  brought  nearer  to  P,  occurs 
in  the  pumping  engine  of  fig.  130  below. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  modem  steam-engines 
the  crosshead  is  guided  by  a  block  sliding  on  planed  sur- 
faces. In  many  beam-engines,  even,  this  plan  of  guiding 
the  piston  has  taken  the  place  of  the  parallel  motion. 


Fio.  Ut.-5eetkB  on  AB  la  flg,  m. 


195.  Ko  typo  of  steam-engine  is  to  common  as  the  horizontal 
direct-actiiiff.  A  small  engine  of  this  type,  made  by  Umn 
Tangye,  ana  rated  as  a  10  horae-power  engine,  is  illostrated  in  fig& 
121  to  124.  It  furnishes  a  good  example  of  a  very  nomeroos  class, 
and  serves  to  illustrate  the  principal  parts  of  a  complete  enxina 
Fig.  121  is  a  side  elevation,  fig.  122  a  plan,  fig.  123  a  transvene 
section  through  the  bedplate  in  front  of  the  cylinder,  on  the  line 


1  The  kln«matiea  of  the  parallel  motion  are  dlecnawd  in  RaakiBc'e  ifmddtrf 
mnd  Jtm  Work,  p.  276,  and  rales  are  given  for  the  proporUoae  and  wtMM»9t 
iDe  p«rt«. 

«  See  Kenpe's  ffom  to  Pram  a  Sraighi  Lint  ("  Nstnn  Sofes,-)^  Wl 
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AB  ;  &nd  fig.  184  iM  a  horizontal  Motion  through  the  cylinder,  yalre- 
chest^  yalye,  stoffing-bozea,  piston,  and  croohead.    The  bedplate 


Fio.  U4.— HorifODtal  Section  throof h  CfUnder  and  Valfe-Cheit 
is  8  alngle  hollow  caating,  with  two  anrfaces  planed  on  it  to  serre 
aa  guides  (me  fig.  123).  At  one  end  the  hedplate  forma  a  pfllow- 
hXock  for  the  shaft,  which  hoa.  another  main  bearing  Independently 
aupported  beyond  the  ily-wheeL  At  the  other  end  the  bedplate 
is  shaped  so  as  to  form  the  cylinder  coyer ;  the  cylinder  is  bolted 
to  thia  and  oyerhangs  the  bed. 

The  cylinder  (of  10  inches  diameter  and  20  inches  stroke)  con- 
sists of  an  internal  "liner"  of  caat-iron,  exactly  bored,  and  fitted 
within  an  external  cylindrical  casting,  of  which  the  ports  and  sides 
of  the  yalye-chest  form  part  The  space  between  the  liner  and  the 
extern^  cylinder  seryes  aa  a  steam-jacket  The  use  of  a  separate 
liner  within  the  main  cylinder  ia  now  general  in  large  engines. 
In  the  front  cylinder  cover  there  is  a  stuffinff-box  through  which 
the  piston-rod  passes.  The  stuffing-box  is  kept  steam-tight  by 
m  soft  packing  which  is  pressed  in  by  a  gland.  In  some  in- 
stancea  the  packing  consists  of  metallic  rincs.  The  cylinder  coyer 
and  ^land  are  lined  with  a  brass  ring  in  tiie  hole  tliroug^  which 
the  piston-rod  passes.  The  yalye-rod  is  brought  out  of  the  yalye- 
chest  in  the  same  way.  The  piston  is  a  hollow  casting  into  which 
^•he  piston-rod  is  screwed  and  riyeted  oyer.    It  is  packed  by  two 

Slit  rings  of  cast-iron,  which  are  sprung  into  recesses  turned  in 
e  circumference  of  the  piston.  This  mode  of  packing  is  used  in 
locomotiyea  and  smal^  engines.  For  lar^e  pistons  the  usual  i>lan 
ia  to  employ  wider  split  rings,  called  floatmg  rin^,  pressed  against 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  not  by  their  own  elasticity,  but  by  sepa- 
rate springs  behind  them  in  the  body  of  the  piston  ;  they  are  held 
in  place  by  a  moyable  flange  called  a  junk-nng  on  one  face  of  the 
piston.  One  example  of  the  packing  of  a  large  piston  is  shown 
in  fig.  184.  The  croeshead  consists  of  a  steel  centte-piece  with  a 
round  boss,  in  which  the  piston-rod  is  secured  by  a  cotter,  and  a 
forked  front,  where  the  end  of  the  oonnecting-rod  works  on  a  pin. 
A  pair  of  pins  at  top  and  bottom  carry  the  steel  shoes  or  sliding- 
blocks,  whose  distance  from  the  centre  is  a^jnstable  by  nuta  to  take 
up  wear.  There  ia  no  crank ;  the  connecting-rod  works  on  a  pin 
fixed  in  a  disk  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  in  front  of  the  main  bear- ' 
ing.  The  yaWe-rod,  which  ia  worked  by  an  eccentric  just  behind 
the  bearing,  is  extended  through  the  end  of  the  yalye-chest,  and 
forms  the  plunger  of  a  feed-pump  which  is  bolted  to  the  end  of  the 
chest  Frequently  the  feed-pump  is  fixed  at  any  conyenient  part 
of  the  bedplate,  and  ia  driven  by  a  separate  eccentric,  and  in  some 
CASE'S  its  plunger  is  connected  directly  to  the  crosshead.  In  the 
main  bearing  the  shaft  turns  in  gun-metal  or  phosphor-bronze 
blocks  called  brasses  In  heayy  engines  these  are  generally  lined 
^ith  Babbit's  anti-friction  metal  or  other  soft  alloy,  and  in  many 
znodem  engines  the  brasses  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  a  lining 
of  Babbit's  metal  being  let  into  the  cast-iron  surface  of  the  bear- 
ing. When  the  brasses  are  in  two  pieces,  the  plane  of  diyision 
between  them  is  chosen  to  be  that  in  which  the  wear  is  likely  to  be 
least  A  more  satisfactory  adjustment  ia  possible  when  the  bi-asses 
are  in  three  or  more  pieces. 

196.  When  a  condenser  is  used  with  a  small  horizontal  engine  it 
is  usually  placed  behind  the  cylinder ;  and  the  air-pump,  wUch  is 
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within  the  condenser,  is  a  horizontal  plunger  or  piston-pump 
worked  by  a  "  tail-rod  "—that  is,  a  continuation  of  the  piston-rod 
past  the  piston  and  through  the  back  coyer  of  the  cylinder.  Figs. 
125  and  126  show  in  section  one  of  Messrs  Tangye's  sipall  condensers 
fitted  with  a  double-acting  air-pump  to  be  driyen  by  a  tail-rod. 
The  condenser  proper  is  ttie  cluanber  A.  and  into  it  the  Iniection- 


water 
which 
condensed 


streams  oontinnously  through  perfontloBS  in  ths  pipe  By 
has  a  cock  outside  to  regulate  the  supply.  The  pump  draws 
ised  water  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  yessel  ax  eitner  end 
alternately  through  the  valves  C,  and  forces  it  up  thence  through 
the  valves  D  to  a  chamber  E,  £rom  which  the  deliveir-pipe  leads 
oat  The  pump  is  a  gun-metal  piston  working  in  a  cylinder  fitted 
with  a  gun-metal  liner.  The  valves  are  flat  india-rubber  rings  held 
down  in  the  centre  by  a  spring,  which  allows  them  to  open  by  rising 
bodily,  as  well  as  by  bending. 

W,  The  engine  of  figs.  121-4  makes  86  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  its  mean  piston  speed  is  consequently  about  280  feet  per  minute. 
In  some  special  forms  of  small  horizontal  engine  the  design  is  adapted 
to  a  much  more  rapid  reciprocation  of  the  moving  masses,  ana  the 
piston  speed  is  raisedt  to  a  value  seldom  exceeded  in  the  lajgeat  land 
engines,  although  still  higher  values  are  now  common  in  marine 
practice.  Experience  shows  that  the  weight  of  engines  of  any  one 
type  varies  roughly  as  the  piston  area.  Their  power  depends  on 
the  product  of  piston  area,  piston  speed,  and  pressure;  and  hence, 
so  louff  as  the  pressures  are  aimilar,  the  ratio  of  power  to  weight 
is  neariy  proportional  to  piston  speed.  Cases  present  themselves 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  this  ratio  as  great  as  possible; 
and,  apart  from  this,  an  engine  making  a  large  number  of  re- 
volutiona  per  minute  is  a  convenient  motor  for  certain  high-speed 
machines. 

A  good  example  of  a  small  horizontal  engine,  specially  deseed 
by  the  symmetry  and  balance  of  its  parts,  by  laigeness  of  the 
bearing  surfaces,  and  by  very  perfect  lubrication,  to  stand  the 
strains  which  are  caused  by  high  speed,  is  the  Armington  k  Sims 
engine,  made  in  America  by  the  patentees  and  in  England  by 
Messrs  Greenwood  &  Batley.  The  oedplate  is  symmetrittl  about 
the  line  of  motion  of  the  crosshead ;  it  supplies  two  very  long  main 
bearings  for  the  shaft,  at  each  end  of  which  there  is  an  overhung 
fly-wheel.  The  bearings  Have  an  acyustable  side-block  to  take 
up  wear.  They  are  formed  entirely  of  white-metal,  cast  on  to  the 
cast-iron  pillow-blocks.  In  the  middle  are  two  disks,  forming 
erank-oheeks,  which  are  weighted  oppoiSte  the  erank-pin,  so  that 
they  balance  the  pin  and  that  part  of  the  oonnectlng-nKl  which 
may  be  treated  as  hs7ing  its  mass  applied  there.  The  orsnk-pin 
ana  the  croeshead-pin  are  wide  enough  to  giye  a  lar|(e  bearing  area. 
The  erosshead-block  is  a  hollow  bronae  casting,  giving  an  ezoep- 
tionally  large  aurCace  of  contact  with  the  guides.  The  valve  is  a 
piston-valve  of  the  Trick  type,  which  works  snflidently  tight 
without  packing.  The  valve-rod  and  eccentric-rod  are  conne<^ 
through  a  block  which  slides  on  a  fixed  guide.  The  governor, 
which  has  been  already  illustrated  in  fig.  100,  is  contained  within 
one  of  the  fly-wheels.  J^  engine  of  tiiis  type,  with  a  cylinder 
12  inches  in  mametsr  and  a  stroke  of  12  inches,  makes  276  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  has  a  piston  speed  of  660  feet  per  minute,  and 
indicates  about  80  horse-power.  Other  good  examples  of  high 
speed  combined,  with  doable  action  are  furnished  by  the  Porter- 
AUen  engine  ^  and  by  the  very  light  engines  which  Mr  Thomeycroft 
and  othera  have  introduced  for  driving  fana  to  supply  air  to  the 
closed  stokeholes  of  torpedo-boats.  In  these  a  speed  of  1000 
revolutions  per  minute  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  light  recipro- 
cating parts  and  large  bearing  surfaces. 

198.  Fig.  127  ^ows  a  larae  non-compound  horizontal  Corliss 
engine  for  mill-driving,  by  Messrs  Hick,  Hargreaves,  k  Co.  The 
cylinder  is  84  inches  in  diameter,  the  stroke  8  feet,  and  the  speed 
46  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  a  mean  piston  speed  of  720  feet 
per  minute.  The  cylinder  is  steam-jacketed  round  the  barrel  in  the 
space  between  the  liner  and  the  outer  cylinder,  and  also  at  the  ends, 
which  are  cast  hollow  for  this  purpose.  In  large  horizontal  ensines 
the  weight  of  the  piston  tends  to  cause  excessiye  we»r  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  example  shown  a  part  of  the  weight 
is  borne  by  a  tail-rod,  ending  in  a  block,  which  slides  on  a.  fixed 
guide  behind  tiie  cylinder.  To  further  diminish  wear  the  piston  ia 
sometimes  made  much  wider  from  front  to  back  than  the  one  shown 
here ;  and  the  device  is  sometimes  resorted  to  of  giving  the  piston- 
red  "  camber*'— that  is  to  say,  an  upward  curvature  in  the  middle 
portion,  which  the  weight  of  the  piston  reducea  to  straightness. 
rig.  127  illustrates  a  common  method  of  attaching  the  air-pump  and 
condenser  in  laive  horizontal  engines.  The  condenser  is  placied  in 
a  well  in  front  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  air-pump,  which  is  a  vertical 
bucket-pump,  is  worked  by  a  bell-crank  lever,  connected  with  the 
crosshead  by  a  link.  The  fly-wheel  of  this  engine  is  grooved  for 
rope-gearing;  it  is  caat  in'  segments,  which  are  bolted  to  one 
another  and  to  the  spokes,  and  the  spokes  are  secured  by  cotten  in 
tapered  sockets  in  the  nave.  It  is  large  and  heavy,  to  suit  the 
inequality  of  driving  effort  which  is  caused  by  the  use  of  a  single 
cylmder  and  a  yery  early  cut-off  in  engines  of  this  class.  To  facpi- 
tate  starting  and  valve-setting,  mill  engines  are  often  provided  with 
an  auxiliary  called  a  "  barring  "  engine.  The  barring  engine  turns 
a  toothed  pinion,  which  ^ars  into  a  toothed  rim  in  the  fly-whe^ 
and  is  contrived  to  fall  %utomatically  out  of  gear  aa  soon  as  the 
main  engine  starts. 

I  Proe.  Intt,  JAcA.  f  aa..  1868. 
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IM.  THmii  uifeniiity  of  dririnf  ofTort  or  the  abaenoe  of  detd- 
pointa  is  ipadally  important,  two  uidenendent  cyliodera  are  often 
eoupled  to  the  aame  snaft  hj  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
an  arrangement  which  allows  the  en^e  to  be  started  readily  from 
any  position.  The  ordinary  looomotiTO  is  an  example  of  this  form. 
Amonff  fixed  engines  of  the  laiger  kind,  winding  engina,  in  which 
eaae  of  starting,  stopping,  and  reversing  is  essential,  are  rery  gene- 
rallr  made  by  conplmg  a  pair  of  horizontal  cylinders,  with  cranks 
St  right  angles  to  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  winding«dnim, 
with  the  link-motion  as  the  means  of  operating  the  valves. 

800.  Kon-oompoond  engines  of  so  large  a  size  as  that  of  fie.  127 
an  comparatively  uncommon.  Horizontal  engines  of  the  isiver 
class  are  generally  oomponnded  either  (1)  by  having  a  high  and  a 
low  pressors  cylinder  side  by  sid^  working  on  two  cranks  at  exactly 
or  nearly  right  anglea  to  each  other,  or  (2)  by  placing  one  cylinder 
behind  the  other,  with  the  axes  of  both  in  the  same  straight  line. 
The  latter  is  called  the  iand&m  arrangement  In  it  one  piston-rod 
is  generally  common  to  both  cyliMers;  occasionally,  however, 
the  piston-rods  are  distinct,  and  are  connected  to  one  another  by 
a  framing  of  parallel  ban  ontside  of  the  cylinders.     Another  oon- 


stmetion,  rarely  followed,  is  to  have  parallel  cylinders  with  both 
piston-rods  actmg  on  one  crank  by  being  joined  to  ojiposite  niiU  of 
one  long  crossheM.  In  some  recent  compound  en^nes  the  \zi^ 
cylinder  is  horizontal,  and  the  other  lies  above  it  m  an  inclinod 
position,  with  its  connecting-rod  working  on  the  same  cnnk- 
pin. 

In  tandem  engines,  since  the  pistons  move  together,  there  \a 
no  need  to  provide  a  receiver  between  the  cylinders.  It  is  practic- 
able to  follow  the  "  Woolf  *'  plan  of  allowing  the  steam  to  ezpaad 
directly  from  the  small  into  the  large  cylinder ;  and  in  many 
instances  this  is  done.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  connectins- 
pipe  and  steam-chest  form  an  intermediate  receiver  of  considerabTe 
size,  which  will  cause  loss  by  **  drop  **  U  118)  nnless  steam  be  cat 
off  in  the  laige  cylinder  before  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Hence  it 
is  more  nsoal  to  work  with  a  moderately  early  cnt-ofT  in  the  low- 
pressors  cylinder  than  to  use  the  *'  Woolf  "  plui  of  admitting  steam 
to  it  throoghoot  the  whole  stroke.  Unless  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  cut-on  occor  before  half-stroke,  a  common  slide-valve  will 
serve  to  distribote  steam  to  the  laige  cylinder.  For  an  earlier 
cot-off  than  this  a  separate  expansion -valve  is  required  on  the 
low-pressure  cylinder,  lo  supplement  the  slide-valve  ;  and  in  any 
casa^  by  providing  a  separate  expansion-valve,  the  point  of  ca^ 
off  IS  made  subject  to  easy  control,  and  may  be  aajosted  so  u 
to  avoid  drop  or  to  divide  the  work  as  may  be  desired  between  the 
two  cylinders.^  For  this  reason  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  an  expaa* 
sion-valve,  as  well  as  a  common  slide-valve,  on  the  low-prearara 
cylinder  even  of  tandem  engines.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
common  slide-valve  only  is  used.    On  the  ugh-pnarars  cylmdsr 
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Off  compound  engines,  the  cut-off  is  ususlly  effected  either  by  an 
expansion  slide-valve  or  by  some  form  of  Corliss  or  other  trip- 
gear. 

For  mill  engines  the  compound  tandem  and  compound  coupled 
typee  are  now  the  moet  usual,  and  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is 
very  generally  fitted  with  Corliss  gear.  In  the  compound  coupled 
arrangement  the  cylinden  are  on  sepante  bedplates,  and  the  fly- 
wheelis  between  the  cranks^ 

201.  The  general  arran^ment  of  vertical  engines  diffen  little 
fr:«m  that  of  horizontal  engines.  The  cylinder  is  usually  supported 
above  the  shaft  by  a  cast-iron  frame  resembling  an  Inverted  A, 
whose  sides  are  kept  parallel  for  a  part  of  their  length  to  serve  as 
guides  for  the  croeshead.  Sometimes  one  side  of  toe  frame  only 
u  used,  and  the  engine  is  stiffened  by  a  wrought-iron  column  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  base  on  the  other  side.  WaU-enginet 
are  a  verticad  form  with  a  flat  frame  or  bedplate,  which  is  made  to 
be  bolted  against  a  wall ;  in  these  the  shaft  is  generally  at  the  top. 
Vertical  engines  are  compoonded,  like  horizontal  engines,  either 
by  coupling  parallel  cylinden  to  crenka  at  right  angles  (as  in  the 
ordinary  marine  form,  which  will  be  illustnted  later,  {  218),  or, 
tandem  faahion,  by  placing  the  high-pressure  cylinder  above  the 
other.  In  vertical  condensing  enffines  the  condensei  *b  situated  at 
the  base,  and  the  air-j  imp,  whicn  has  a  vertical  stroke,  is  gene- 
rally worked  by  a  lever  connected  by  a  short  link  to  the  cross- 
head.  In  some  cases  the  pump  is  horvontal,  and  is  worked  by  a 
erank  on  the  in%in  shaft. 

802.  Engines  makinff  400  to  1600  revolutions  per  minute  have 
been  extensively  applied,  in  recent  years,  to  the  dnving  of  dynamos 
and  other  high-spoia  machines^  These  are  for  the  moet  part  single- 


acting  ;  steam  is  admitted  to  the  back  of  the  piston  only,  sod  the 
connecting-rod  is  in  compression  throughout  the  whole  revolntioo. 
Besides  sim[>Iifying  the  valvea,  this  haa  the  important  advaottfs 
that  alternation  of  struin  at  the  joints  may  be  entirely  aToidedj 
with  the  knocking  and  wear  of  the  bnsses  which  it  is  apt  to  caosei 
To  aecure,  however,  that  the  connecting-rod  diall  always  paih, 
there  must  be  much  cushioning  during  the  back  or  exhaust  sboka 
From  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  back  stroke  to  tibe  end  tho 
piston  is  being  retarded  ;  and,  as  this  must  not  be  done  by  the  rod 
(which  would  thereby  be  required  to  pull),  cushioning  most  begia 
there,  and  the  work  spent  upon  the  cushion  must  at  eveiy  stsge  m 
at  least  as  great  aa  the  loss  of  enerfj  on  the  part  of  tiie  piston  lad 
rod.  In  some  single-acting  engines  this  cushioning  is  dose  hj 
compressing  a  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam  ;  in  othen  the  rod  h 
kept  in  eompreesion  by  help  of  a  supplementary  piston,  on  wbich 
steam  from  tne  boQer  pressos ;  in  Mr  wUlans's  engine  the  cnahioo- 
ing  is  done  by  compressing  air. 

203.  A  very  successful  example  of  the  multiplo-cyUnder  iii>gl«- 
acting  high-speed  type  is  the  three-cylinder  engine  introdnced  bj 
Mr  Brotherhood  in  1878,  the  most  recent  form  oLwhich  it  shown 
in  figs.  128  and  129.  Fig.  1 28  is  a  longitudinal  and  fig.  129  a  tftiu- 
verse  section.  Three  cylinders,  set  at  120*  apart,  project  from  a 
cloeed  casing,  tho  central  portion  of  which  forms  the  ezbaoft 
The  pistons  are  of  the  trunk  type— that  is  to  say,  then  ia  a  joint 
in  the  piston  itftelf  which  allows  the  piston-rod  to  oedllate,  and  ao 
makea  a  separate  connecting-rod  unnecessary.  Hie  thne  rodi 
work  on  a  single  crank-pin,  which  is  counterbalanced  by  t 
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fixed  to  tlie  crank  oheeki  on  the  other  aide  of  the  shaft  Steam  ia 
admitted  to  the  hack  of  the  pistons  only.  It  passes  first  through 
Athrottle-TslFe,  which  is  controlled  by  a  centrifugal  spring-goTemor 
(fig.  128),  and  is  then  diitribnted  to  the  cylinders  by  three  piston- 


Y 


Talroa  A,  worked  by  an  eccentric,  the  sheare  of  which  is  made 
hollow  so  as  to  o?erhang  one  of  the  main  bearings  (fig.  128). 
Belease  takes  pUce  by  the  piston  itself  uncovering  exhaust  porU 
in  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  rocking  motion  oi  the 
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piitoD-rod  ia  taken  advantage  of  to  open  a  supplementary  exhaust 
port  (B,  fig.  129),  which  remains  open  during  a  suffident  portion  of 
the  back  stroke.  The  flexible  coupling  C  shown  in  fig.  128,  in 
which  the  twisting  moment  of  the  shiSt  is  transmitted  through 
disks  of  leather,  provents  straining  of  the  shaft  and  bearings 
through  any  want  of  alignment  between  the  shaft  of  the  engine  and 
that  of  the  mechaniam  it  drives.  Besides  its  use  as  a  steam-engine, 
Mr  Brotherhood's  pattern  has  been  extensively  applied  in  ^ving 
torpedoes  bv  means  of  oompreHsed  air.  As  a  steam-engine  it  is 
eompounded  by  placing  a  high-preasun  cylinder  outside  of  and 
tandem  with  each  low-pressuro  cylinder. 

204.  In  other  engines  of  this  type  a  pair  of  cylinders,  or  a  high 
and  a  low  preesnre  cylinder,  are  set  vertically  side  by  side,  to  work  on 
cranks  oppoaite  each  other.  The  cranks  and  connecting-rods  are 
completely  enclosed,  and  are  lubricated  by  dipping  into  a  mixture 
of  od  and  water  with  which  the  lower  part  of  the  casing  is  filled. 
In  the  Wettinghouse  engine,  where  there  are  two  vertical  ^ylin- 
den  to  which  steam  is  admitted  by  a  piston-valve,  the  crank-shaft 
is  sitoated  half  a  crank's  length  out  of  the  line  of  stroke,  to  reduce 
the  effects  of  the  connecting-rod's  obliquity  during  the  working 
stroke.^  In  Mr  Willana's  latest  form  of  engine  the  high  and  low 
I  cylinden  are  tandem,  and  the  space  between  the  piston 
forms  an  intermediate  receiver.  The  piston-rod  is  hollow,  and  has 
a  piston-valve  in  it  which  controb  the  admission  of  steara  to  the 
high-preasnre  cylinder  and  its  transfer  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
The  piston-valve  within  the  rod  takes  its  differential  motion  from 
an  eccentric  on  the  crank-pin.  The  crosshead  is  itself  a  piston 
working  in  a  cylindrical  guiue,  in  which  it  compresses  air  as  it  rises 
during  the  back  stroke  in  order  to  cushion  the  reciprocating  parte.* 

206.  In  engines  for  pumping  or  for  blowing  air  it  is  not  essential 
to  drive  a  revolving  shaft,  and  in  many  forms  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  steam-piston  is  applied  directly  or  through  a  beam 
to  produce  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  pump-piston  or  plunger. 
On  the  other  hand,  pumping  engines  are  frequently  made  rotative 
for  the  sake  of  adding  a  tlv-whed.  When  the  level  of  the  suction 
water  is  sufficiently  high,  horizontal  engines,  with  the  pump  behind 
the  cylinder  and  in  line  with  it,  are  generally  preferred ;  m  otner  cases 
a  beam-engine  or  vertical  direct-acting  engine  is  more  common. 
Horisontal  engines  are,  however,  employed  to  pump  water  from 
any  depth  by  using  triangular  rocking  fnmee,  wnich  serve  as  bell- 
crank  bven  between  the  horixontal  piston  and  vertical  pump-rods.* 

Fig.  180  shows  a  compound  inverted  vertical  pumping  engine  of 
the  non-rotative  elaas,  by  Messn  Hathom,  Davey,  ft  Co.  Steam  is 
distributed  through  lift  valves,  and  the  en^e  is  governed  by  the 
differential  gear  illustrated  in  fig.  107,  in  coig  unction  with  a  cataract, 
which  makes  the  pistons  pause  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  The  pistons 
are  in  line  with  two  pump-rods,  and  are  coupled  by  an  inverted  beam 
which  gives  guidance  to  the  croesheads  by  means  of  an  approximate 
atraight-line  motion,  which  is  a  modification  of  that  or  fig.  120. 
Surface  oondensen  are  frequently  used  with  pumping  engines,  the 
water  which  the  engine  pumpe  serving  as  circulatiug  water. 

208.  In  a  very  numerous  class  of  direct-acting  steam-pumps,  the 
steam-piston  and  the  pump-piston  or  plunger  are  on  the  same 
piston-rod.  In  aome  of  these  a  rotative  element  is  introduced, 
partly  to  secure  uniformity  of  motion,  and  partly  for  convenience 
of  working  the  valves  ;  a  connecting-rod  is  taken  from  some  point 
in  the  pbton-rod  to  a  crank-shaft  which  cnrries  a  fly-wheel ;  or  a 


Ita.  119.— Brolhtrhood'i  Three-CyBoder  Eagiae 


alotted  crosshead  fixed  to  the  rod  gives  rotary  motion  to  a  crank- 
pin  gearing  into  the  slot,  the  line  of  the  slot  being  perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  stroke.  Many  other  steam-pumps  jpre  strictly  non-rota- 
tive. In  some  the  valve  is  worked  by  tappets  from  the  piston-rod. 
In  the  Blake  steam-pump  a  tappet  workeu  ov  the  piston  as  itreaehea 
each  end  of  its  atro^e  throws  over  an  auxiliary  steam-valve^  whioh 


>  8m  EitgimMring.  Angiut  18,  I8M. 

*  8m  **  XM^coaidno  on  HIrIi  Sp««d  Uoton,"  Mim.  Froc  latl.  C.B^  Nor.  1886. 

*  for  aa  aconnit  of  bMm  and  Mher  fiiraw  of  rotaUt*  pnmptaifr  wginm,  mo  a 
paper  by  Mr  Bleh,  and  remaiks  by  Mr  J.  0.  Makr,  la  Min,  Fnt,  Jtut,  CX, 
April  188i. 


Fta.  110.— Vertloal  Non-Rotative  Pamplag  Baglne. 


admits  steam  to  one  or  other  side  of  an  auxiliary  piston  carrying  the 
main  alide-yalve.  In  Cameron  k  Floyd's  form  one  of  a  pair  of 
tappet-valves  at  the  enda  of  the  cylinder  is  opened  by  the  piston 
as  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  puts  one  or  other  side  of  an 
anxiliary  piston,  which  carries  the  slide-valve,  into  communication 
with  the  exhaust,  so  that  it  is  thrown  over.  In  the  Worthington 
engine — a  design  which  has  had  much  success  in  America,  and  is 
now  being  introduced  in  England  by  Messn  Simpson— two  steam 
cylinden  are  placed  side  by  side,  each  working  its  own  pump-piston. 
The  piston-rod  of  each  is  connected  bv  a  short  link  to  a  swinging 
bar,  which  actuates  the  slide-valve  of  the  other  steam-cylinder.  In 
this  way  one  piston  begins  its  stroke  when  the  motion  of  the  other 
is  about  to  cease,  and  a  smooth  and  continuous  action  is  secured. 

207.  The  Worthington  engine  has  been  extensively  applied,  on  a 
largo  scale,  to  raise  water  for  the  supply  of  towns  and  to  force  oil 
through  "  pipe-lines  "  in  the  United  States.  In  the  larser  sises  it  is 
made  compound,  each  high-pressure  cylinder  having  a  Tow-pressure 
cylinder  tandem  with  it  on  the  same  rod.  Owing  to  the  Iightnees 
of  the  reciprocating  massee,  and  their  comparatively  slow  sccelera- 
tion,  their  inertia  doea  not  compensate,  to  any  great  extent,  for  the 
inequality  of  pressure  on  the  pump-piston  that  would  be  cauaod 
by  an  early  cut-off  in  the  ateam  cylinder  (see  |  188).  To  meet 
this  difficulty,  and  make  high  expanaion  practicable,  an  ingen- 
ious addition  has  recently  been  made  to  tne  engine.*  A  cross- 
head  A  (fig.  131)  fixed  to  each  of  the  piston-rods  is  connected  to  the 
piston-rods  of  a  pair  of  oscillating  cylinden  B,  B,  which  contain 
water  and  communicate  with  a  reaervoir  full  of  air  compressed  to  a 
pressure  of  about  800  lb  per  eqnare  inch.  When  the  stroke  (which 
«*  JfM.  J'nc.  In$t.  C.A,  1888.  yart  It.  ;  EiigUafHng,  AofiMt  SO,  1M8. 
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takes  plae«  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow)  begini  the  pietone  are  at 
fint  forced  in,  and  work  is  at  firat  done  by  the  m&iu  piston-rod, 
through  the  compensating  cylinders 
B,  B,  on  the  compressed  air  in  the 
reservoir.  This  continues  nntil  the 
croeshesd  has  advanced  so  that  the 
cylinders  stand  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  stroke.  Then  for  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  stroke  the  compen-  ' 
sating  cylinders  assist  in  driving 
the  main  piston,  and  the  compressed 
air  gives  ont  the  energy  which  it 
stored  in  the  earlier  portion.  The 
/olnme  of  the  air  reservoir  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  volume  of 
the  cylinders  B,  B  that  the  air 
pressure  remains  ndarly  constant  thronghont  the  stroke.  Any  leak- 
age from  the  cylinder  or  reservoir  is  made  good  by  a  small  pump 
which  the  engine  drives.  One  advantage  which  this  method  of 
equalizing  the  effort  of  a  steam-engine  piston  has  (as  compared  with 
makiug  use  of  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  masses)  is  that  the 
effort,  when  adjusted  to  be  uniform  at  one  spMsed,  remains  uniform 


Flg.lSL 


each  proviaed  with  a  separate  expansion-valve  of  the  rockinff< 
cylinder  type,  as  well  as  a  slide-valve  ;  the  cut-off  is  early,  and  the 
efficiency  is  as  high  ss  in  other  pumping  engines  of  the  iMMt  class. 

208.  Mr  HaU's  "pulsometer"  is  a  peculiar  pumping  engine 
without  cylinder  or  piston,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  modem 
representative  of  the  engine  of  Savenr  (S  0).  The  sectional  view, 
fig.  18^  shows  ito  principal  parts.  Tliere  are  twd  chambers  A,  A', 
narrowing  towards  the  top,  where  the 
steam-pipe  B  entars.  A  ball-valve  C  allows 
steam  io  pass  into  one  of  the  chambers  and 
closes  the  other.  Steam  entaring  (say)  the 
right-hand  chamber  forces  watar  out  of  it 
past  the  clack-valve  Y  into  a  delivery  pas- 
sage D,  which  is  connected  with  an  air- 
vessel  When  the  water-level  in  A  sinks 
so  far  that  steam  begins  to  blow  through 
the  delivery-passage,  the  water  and  steam 
are  disturbed  and  so  broo^t  into  intimate 
contact,  the  steam  in  A  is  condensed,  and 
a  partial  vacuum  is  formed.  This  causes 
the  ball-valve  C  to  rock  over  and  close  the 
tep  of  A,  while  water  rises  from  the  suc- 
tion-pipe £  to  fill  that  chamber.  At  the 
s^me  tune  steam  begins  to  enter  the  other 
chamber  A ,  dischar;^^  water  from  it,  and 
the  same  series  of  actions  is  repeated  in 
either  chamber  alternately.  While  the  water 
is  being  driven  out  there  is  comparatively  Fio.  189.— Pnlionieter. 
little  condensation  of  steam,  partly  because  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
does  not  pr  )mote  the  formation  of  eddies,  and  partly  because  there 

is  a  cushion  of  air  between  the  

steam  and  the  water.  Near  the 
top  of  each  chamber  is  a  small 
air-vslvo  opening  inwards,  which 
allows  a  little  air  to  enter  each 
time  a  vacuum  is  formed.  When 
any  steam  is  condensed,  the  air 
mixed  with  it  remains  on  the 
cold  surface  andformsanon-oon- 
ducting  layer.  The  ptdsometer 
is,  of  course,  far  from  efficient  as 
a  thermodynamic  engine,  but  ita 
suitability  for  situanons  where 
other  steam-pumps  cannot  be 
nsed,  and  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  ite  working  parts,  make  it 
valuable  in  certain  cases. 

209.  We  have  seen  that  the 
tendency  of  modem  steam  prac- 
tice is  towards  higher  pressures, 
and  that  this  means  a  gain  both 
in  efficiencv  and  in  \)ovrtt  for  a 
given  woignt  of  engine.  High 
pressure,  or  indeed  any  pressure  ^^  lU.-Dvrtj  Moto^. 
materially  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  is  ont  of  the  question  when 
engine  and  boiler  are  to  work  without  the  regular  presence  of  an 
attendant  Mr  Davey  has  recently  introduced  a  domestio  motor 
Which  deserves  notice  from  the  fact  that  it  employs  steam  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  One  form  of  this  successful  little  engine  is  shown 
in^fig.  188.  The  boiler— which  serves  as  the  frame  of  tiie  engine 
—IS  of  oast-iron,  and  is  fitted  with  a  cast-iron  intemal  fire-box; 
with  a  vertical  flue  which  ii  traversed  by  ft  water-bridge.    The 


cylinder,  wldch  is  enclosed  within  the  upper  part  of  the  boOer, 
and  the  piston  are  of  gun-metal,  and  work  without  lubricitioiL 
Steam  is  admitted  by  an  ordinary  slide-valve,  also  of  gun-metel, 
worked  by  an  eccentric  in  the  usual  way.  The  condenser  standi 
behind  the  boiler ;  it  consiste  of  a  number  of  upright  tabes  in  a  box, 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  circulates  from  a  snpply-pim 
at  the  bottom  to  an  overflow-pipe  at  the  top.  In  lamr  aues  of  toe 
motor  the  cylinder  stands  on  a  distinct  frame,  and  the  boiler  has  a 
hopper  fire-box,  which  will  take  a  charge  pf  coke  sufficient  to  drive 
the  engine  for  several  hours  without  attention.  About  0  or  7  lb  of 
coke  are  burned  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

210.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  rotative  engine  attemptohare 
been  made  to  avoid  the  intermittent  reciprocating  motion  which  ta 
ordinary  piston-engine  first  produces  and  then  converta  into  motion 
of  rotation.  Murdoch,  the  contemporary  of  Watt,  propoeed  an 
engine  consisting  of  a  ])air  of  spur-wheels  gearing  with  one  another 
in  a  chamber  through  which  steam  passed  by  being  carried  rouQd 
the  outer  sides  of  the  wheels  in  the  spaces  between  successive  teeth.' 

In.  a  more  modem  wheel-engine  (Dudgeon's)  the  steam  wsi 
admitted  by  porta  in  side-plates  into  the  clearsnce  space  be- 
hind teeth  in  gear  with  one  another,  just  after  they  had  passed 
the  line  of  centres.  From  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  arc  of 
contact  the  clearance  spaco  increased  in  volume ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore possible,  by  stopping  the  admission  of  steam  at  an  intermediate 
point,  to  work  expansively.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  tteam- 
tight  connexion  between  the  teeth  and  the  side-plates  on  which  thi 
faces  of  the  wheels  slide  is  obvious ;  and  the  same  difficultvhu 

Erevented  the  success  of  msny  other  forms  of  rotary  engine.  These 
ave  been  devised  in  immense  varie^in  many  cases,  it  wonM 
seem,  with  the  idea  that  a  distinct  mediauical  advantage  was  to  be 
seemed  by  avoiding  the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  piston.'  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  very  few  forms  entirely  escape  having  piecis 
with  reciprocating  motion.  In  all  rotary  engines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  steam  turbines,— where  work  is  done  by  the  kinetic  imnnlje 
of  steam,— there  are  steam  chambers  which  alternately  expand  snd 
contract  in  volume,  and  this  action  usually  takes  place  through  a 
more  or  less  veiled  reciprocation  of  working  parte.  So  long  ss 
engines  work  at  a  moderate  speed  there  is  little  advantage  in  avoid- 
ing xeciprocation  ;  the  alternate  starting  and  stopping  of  piston  and 
piston-rod  does  not  affect  materially  the  frictioniu  efficiency,  throws 
no  deleterious  strain  on  the  jointo,  and  need  not  disturb  the  eqni- 
librium  of  the  machine  as  a  whole.  The  case  is  different  when  very 
high  speeds  are  concerned  ;  it  is  then  desirable  as  far  as  possible  to 
limit  the  amount  of  reciprocating  motion  and  to  reduce  the  mssses 
that  partake  in  it. 

211.  A  recent  interesting  and  successful  example  of  the  rotsry 
type  is  the  spherical  engine  of  Mr  Beauchamp  Tower,*  which,  like 
several  of  ito  predecessors,*  is  based  on  the  kinemstio  relations  of 
the  moving  pieces  in  a  Hooke's  joint  Irosgine  a  Hooke*s  joint, 
uniting  two  shi^  set  obliquely  to  one  another,  to  be  made  up  of  s 
central  disk  to  which  the  two  shafta  are  hinged  by  semicircoUr 
plates,  each  plate  working  in  a  hinge  which  forms  a  (fiametor  of  the 
central  disk,  the  two  hinges  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  disk  snd 
at  right  angles  to  one  snother.  Further,  let  the  disk  snd  the 
hingi^  pieces  be  enclosed  in  a  spherical  chamber  through  whose 
walls  the  shafU  project.  As  the  shafte  revolve  each  of  the  four 
spaces  bounded  by  the  disk,  a  hinged  piece,  and  the  chamber  wall 
will  suffer  a  periodic  increase  and  diminution  of  volume,  between 
limito  which  depend  on  the  angle  at  which  the  shafta  are  set  In 
Mr  Tower's  engine  this  arrangement  is  modified  by  using  sphenal 
sectors,  each  a  quarter  sphere,  in  place  of  semicircular  phites,  JJ 
the  pieces  in  which  the  shafte  terminate.  The  shafta  are  set  st  135 . 
Each  of  the  four  enclosed  cavities  then  alters  in  volume  firom  Kro 
to  a  quarter  sphere,  back  to  lero,  sgain  to  a  quarter  sphere,  and 
agsin  back  to  zero,  in  a  complete  revolution  of  the  ahafts.  Is 
practice  the  central  disk  is  a  plate  of  finite  thickness,  whose  edge 
IS  kept  steam-tight  in  the  enclosing  chamber  by  spring-packing, 
and  the  sectors  are  reduced  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  w 
thickness  of  the  central  disk.  One  shaft  is  a  dummy  and  xonj 
free,  the  other  is  the  driving-shaft  Steam  is  admitted  sad 
exhausted  by  porta  in  the  spherical  sectors,  whose  backs  scrress 
revolving  slide-valves.  It  is  admitted  to  each  cavity  during  the 
first  port  of  each  periodical  increase  of  the  cavity's  volume*  It  w 
then  cut  off  and  allowed  to  expand  as  the  cavity  further  enlsrg^ 
and  is  exhausted  as  the  cavity  contracta  If  the  working  shaft,  t» 
which  the  driven  mechanism  serves  as  a  fly-wheel,  revolves  urn- 
formly,  the  dummy  shaft  is  alternately  accelerated  and  retsrded- 
Aport  fVom  this,  the  only  reciprocating  motion  is  the  8nJ»u 
amount  of  oecillation  which  the  comparatively  light  oentrsl  dus 

Another  rotary  engine  of  the  Hooke's-joint  family  is  Mr  RsM: 

>  See  Farey's  Trtatist  on  the  SUam  Engine,  P-  «7*'  .  _^  ^  .  ^^  ^^^ 
T  A  large  number  of  propowd  roUry  engtnen  are  ^I^Kr^^Amm^ 
itic  relation*  to  one  another  are  diaeuased,  in  Beoleaoxv  JTiawanw  v 


Maehimtry.  translated  by  Prof.  Kennedy. 

s  Proc  In»t.  Mtch.  Eng.,  Uardi  188£. 
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oflce  of  n9  Ttmut  but  was  dlacaided  tn  1807. 
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ing's,^  in  which  a  gimbal-ring  and  four  ounred  pistons  take  the 
place  of  the  disk.  Two  conreapistous  are  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
ffimbol-rinff,  and  as  the  shafts  reyolve  these  work  in  a  correspond- 
ing pair  of  canities,  which  may  he  called  corred  cylinders,  fixed 
to  each  shaft 

212.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  derise 
steam-engines  of  the  turbine  clsss,  where  rotation  of  a  wheel  is  pro- 
duced eiwer  by  reaction  from  a  jet  of  escaping  steam  or  hj  impact 
of  a  jet  npon  revolring  blades.  A  reTonring  piece  which  is  to 
extract  even  a  respectable  fraction  of  the  kinetic  enernr  of  a  steam 
jet  most  move  with  excessive  Telocity.  In  Mr  0.  A.  Fkrsons's 
steam-tnrbine  this  difficulty  is  overcome  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
efficiency  is  secured  by  usin^  a  series  of  central-flow  turbine  wheels, 
in  the  form  of  perforated  disks,  all  on  one  shaft,  with  fixed  disks 
between  which  are  perforated  to  serve  as  guide-blades.  Steam 
pasnes  from  end  to  end  of  the  series,  giving  up  a  small  portion  of 
its  energy  to  each,  but  retaining  little  at  the  eiid. 

XIL  Mabdu  Enoihis. 

213.  The  early  steamers  were  fitted  with  paddle-wheels, 
and  the  engines  used  to  drive  them  were  for  the  most  part 
modified  beam-engines.  Bell's  "  Comet "  {%  21)  was  dnven 
by  a  qpecies  of  inverted  beam-engine,  and  another  form 
of  inverted  beam,  known  as  the  side-lever  engine,  was  for 
lon^  a  favourite  with  marine  engineers.  In  Uie  side-lever 
engme  the  cylinder  was  vertical,  and  the  piston-rod  pro- 
jected throogh  the  top.  From  a  crosshead  on  the  rod  a 
pair  of  links,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  led  down 
to  the  ends  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  beams  or  levers  below, 
which  oscillated  abont  a  fixed  gudgeon  at  or  near  the 
middle  of  their  length.  The  two  levers  were  joined  at 
their  other  ends  by  a  croestail,  from  which  a  oonneoting- 
rod  was  taken  to  Uie  crank  above.  The  side-lever  engine 
is  now  obsolete. 

In  American  practice^  engines  of  the  beam  type,  with  a 
braoed-beam  supported  on  A  frames  above  the  deck,  are 
still  common  in  river-steamers  and  coasters. 

214.  An  old  form  of  direct-acting  paddle-engine  was 
the  steeple-engine,  in  which  the  cylinder  was  set  vertically 
below  the  crank.  Two  piston-rods  projected  through  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  and  of 
the  crank.  They  were  united  by  a  crosshead  sliding  in 
vertical  guides,  and  from  this  a  retum-connecting-fod  led 
to  the  crank. 

215.  Modem  paddle-wheel  engines  are  usually  of  one 
of  the  following  types.  (1)  In  oieUUUmg  cylinder  engines 
the  cylinders  are  set  under  the  crank-shaft,  and  the  pbton- 
rods  are  directiy  connected  to  the  cranks.  The  cylinders 
are  supported  on  trunnions  which  give  them  the  necessary 
freedom  of  oscillation  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  crank. 
Steam  is  admitted  through  the  trunnions  to  slide-valves  on 
the  sides  of  the  cylinders.  In  some  instances  the  mean 
position  of  the  cylinders  is  inclined  instead  of  vertical;  and 
oscillating  engines  have  been  arranged  with  one  cylinder 
before  and  another  behind  the  shaft,  both  pistons  working 
on  one  crank.  The  oscillating  cylinder  type  is  best  adapted 
for  what  would  now  be  considered  comparatively  low  pres- 
sures of  steam.  (2)  Diagonal  engines  are  direct-acting 
engines  of  the  ordinary  connecting-rod  type,  with  the 
cylinders  fixed  on  an  inclined  bed  and  the  guides  sloping 
up  towards  the  shaft 

216.  When  the  screw-propeller  began  to  take  the  place 
of  paddle-wheeU  in  ocean-steamers,  the  increased  speed 
which  it  required  was  at  first  supplied  by  using  spur-wheel 
gearing  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  forms  of  engines 
then  usual  in  paddle  steamers.  After  a  time  types  of 
engine  better  suited  to  the  screw  were  introduced,  and 
were  driven  fast  enough  to  be  connected  directiy  to  the 
screw-shaft  The  smidlness  of  the  horizontal  space  on 
either  side  of  the  shaft  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
horizontal  engines,  but  this  difiSculty  was  overcome  in 
several  ways.     In  Penn's  trunk-engine,  still  used  in  the 
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navy,  the  engine  is  shortened  by  attaching  the  connecting- 
rod  directiy  to  the  piston,  and  using  a  hollow  piston-rod, 
called  a  trunk,  large  enough  to  allow  the  connecting-rod 
to  oscillate  inside  it  The  trunk  extends  through  both 
ends  of  the  cylinder  and  forms  a  guide  for  the  piston. 
It  has  the  drawback  of  requiring  very  large.stuffing-boxes, 
of  wasting  cylinder  space,  and  of  presenting  a  large  surface 
of  metal  to  alternate  heating  by  steam  and  cooling  by  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere.  The  use  of  high-pressure  steam 
is  likely  to  make  the  trunk-engine  obsolete. 

217.  The  return-connecting-rod  engine  is  another  hori- 
zontal form  much  used  in  the  navy.  It  is  a  steeple-engine 
placed  horizontally,  with  two,  and  in  some  cases  four, 
piston-rods  in  each  cylinder.  The  piston-rods  pass  clear 
of  the  stiaft  and  the  crank,  and  are  joined  beyond  it  in  a 
guided  crosshead,  from  which  a  connecting-rod  returns. 

Ordinary  horizontal  direct-acting  engines  with  a  short 
stroke  and  a  short  connecting-rod  are  also  common  in  war- 
ships, where  the  horizontal  is  frequentiy  preferred  to  the 
vertical  type  of  engine  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  machinery 
below  the  water-line.  In  horizontal  marine  engines  the 
air-pump  and  condenser  are  generally  placed  on  the  oppo-  - 
site  side  of  the  shaft  from  the  cylinder,  which  balances  the 
weight  and  allows  the  air-pump' to  be  driven  direct 

218.  In  merchant  ocean-steamers  one  general  type  of  en- 
gine is  universal,  and  the  same  type  is  now  to  an  increasing 
extent  adopted  in  naval  practice.  This  is  the  inverted  verti- 
cal direct-acting  engine,  generally  with  two  or  more  cylinders 
placed  side  by  side  directiy  over  the  shaft.  In  exceptional 
cases  a  single  cylinder  has  been  used,  with  a  fly-wheel  on 
the  shaft.    Two,  three,  and  four  cylinders  are  common. 

The  most  nsnal  form  of  existing  marine  engine  is  the  two- 
eylinder  compound  arrangement,  with  cranks  at  right  angles  or 
nearly  at  right  angles,  of  which  figs.  185,  180,  187  <pp.  618-20) 
show  a  characteristio  example  (the  engines  of  the  s.s.  ''Tartar/' 
by  Messrs  John  k  James  Thomson,  Glasgow). 

Fig.  185  is  an  end  elevation,  fig.  186  a  longitudinal  section 
through  the  centre  of  the  engines,  and  fig.  187  a  thwart-ship  section 
through  the  condenser  end  air-pump.  The  cylinders  are  50  and  94 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  is  5  feet  Both  cylinders  are 
fitted  with  liners,  and  are  steam-iacketed.  Double-ported  slide- 
valves  are  used  on  both,  and  the  high-pressure  valve  has  a  relief- 
ring.  The  crosshead  guides  are  fitted  on  the  side  on  which  the 
crouhead  he&n  wL^n  the  endues  are  going  ahead,  with  a 
b allow  bcx  bobsni  Xl.<i  guiding  surface,  and  cold  water  is 
kept  drsukting  in  thu  to  prevent  the  guides  from  heating. 
^  The  crank -shaft  is  of  Vickers 
steel,  17^  inches  in  diameter.  The 
condenser  is  in  the  place  it  usually 
has  in  engines  of  this  type, — 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  frame, 
IV  air  ▼*  r     ^*^  '^  tuDos  running  horizon- 

(■iMIIdbr  I     tall^  from   end  to   end  of  the 

JUgJ^ \    engine.    There  are  1400  tubes,  of 

1  inch  diameter  and  14  inch  pitch. 
The  air-pumps  are  of  the  single- 
lU.  —FiMtm  pKkiaic-  •  acting  bucket  kind,  and  are  driven 
by  a  lever  from  the  crosshead. 
Centrifugal  drenlating  |mmps  are  used,  driven  by  a  pair  of 
independent  small  vertical  engines.  The  link-motion  is  worked  by 
steam  starting  and  reversing  gear,  which  appears  on  the  left  side  of 
the  engine  in  fi^.  185.  These  engines  wore  with  a  boiler  pressure 
of  90  lb,  and  mdicate  8560  horse-p  "* 

laiger  scale,  the  piston  packing,  whicli 
rings,  pressed  out  by  a  spiral  spring  behind  them. 

219.  Two  other  arrangements  of  double  compound  (as  distin- 
guished from  triple-expansion)  marine  engines  of  the  inverted 
vertical  ^pa  reouire  notice.  One  is  the  tandem  arrangement, 
largely  adopted  m  the  steamers  of  the  "White  Star"  line.  In 
these  each  crank  is  operated  by  an  independent  pair  of  compound 
cylinders,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  being  on  top  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  with  one  piston-rod  common  to  both.  The 
valves  of  both  are  worked  by  a  single  pair  of  eccentrics  with  a 
link-motion ;  the  valve-rod  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  extends 
through  the  top  of  its  valve-chest,  and  is  joined  either  directly  or 
hy  a  short  lever  with  the  valve-rod  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 
Generally  two  pairs  of  tandem  cvlinders  are  placed  side  by  side, 
one  pair  abaft  the  other,  to  work  on  cranks  at  right  angles.  In 
ezceptionallj  large  engines  thsee  pain  have  been  used,  working  ou 


wer.    Fig.  184  shows,  on  a 
consists  of  a  pair  of  floating 
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crmaki  12Q*  anart,'  an  ftmngemeiit  greatly  raparior  to  that  of  two 
cranks  in  nnirannity  of  effort  on  the  shaft  To  facilitate  remoying 
the  pistons  from  the  crHnders,  the  large  cylinder  has  in  some  cases 
been  set  above  the  otner. 

220.  Tho>  other  arrangement  of  double  oomponnd  marine  engine 
has  three  cylinders  set  in  line  fore  and  aft  Tns  middle  one  is  the 
high-pressare  cylinder ;  the  other  two  reoelTe  steam  frotn  it,  and 
form  together  -the  eqaiTslent  of  one  large  low-pressare  cylinder. 
The  three  work  on  cranks  at  120*  a^rt  Besides  secnnng.  the 
advantage  in  nniformity  of  effort  which  three  cranks  hare  oyer 
two,  this  form  avoids  the  nee,  ih  very  powerful  engines,  of  a  low- 
pressnre  cylinder  of  excessive  sixe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three- 
cylinder  lorm  takes  np  more  space,  and  has  a  larger  number  of 
working  parts.  In  the  most  nowerfol  engines  thai  nave  yet  been 
constructed  this  three-cjlinaer  arran^ment  is  followed.  The 
"Umbria"  and  "Etruna"  have  a  71 -inch  high-pressure  cylinder 
between  two  106-inch  lom*-pressure  cylinders,  with  a  stroke  of  0 
feet  These  en^iue^  which  were  built  just 
before  the  introdnotion  of  triple  expansion, 
are  supplied  with  steam  at  a  pressure  of  110 
lb  by  gauge,  and  indicate  1 4, 300  horse-power. 

In  this  and  in  the  ordinary  two-cyiindei 

.  form  of  marine  engine,   the  low-pressure 

yalve-chest  and  the  casing  of  the  engine  be* 

tween  the  cylinders  form  an  intermediata 

receiver  for  the  steam. 

821.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a 
great  advance  has  taken  place  in  marine 
engineering  by  the  ^noraf  introduction  of 
triple-escpansion  ennnes,  and  by  an  increase 
in  steam  pressure  wnich  the  system  of  triple 
expansion  makes  practicable.     In  1874  the 
steamer  *'  Propontu"  was  fitted  with  a  set 
of  three-crank  triple-expansion  engines,  de- 
signed by  Mr  ▲.  C.  Eirk.     The  experiment 
was  prevented  from  being  fully  successful 
by  the  failure  of  the  boilers,  which  were  of 
a  special  type.     Another  experiment  with 
triple  engines  in  the  yacht  ^'Isa"  in  1877 
prepared  the  way  for  their  application  to 
re^^ular  ocean  service.     In  1882  the'steam- 
ship  "Aberdeen,"  with  triple  engines,  de« 
signed  by  Mr  Kirk,  to  work  with  steam  of 
125  lb  pressure,  supplied  from 
double-ended  iteel  boilers  of  the 
ordinary  marine  type,  demon- 
strated the  advanti^  and  safety 
of  the  system.    Since  then  its 
use  has  become  general  in  new 
steamers,  and  in  many  cases  the 
older  double  engines  are  being 
removed  to  give  place  to  engines 
of   the  triple-expansion   type, 
with  the  effect  oi  reducing  the 
consumption  of  caal  by  about 
26  per  cent* 

222.  In  the  most  c4nnmon  ar- 
lan^ment  erf  triple-expansion 
engines  three  cylinders  are 
ranffed  in  line,  fore  and  aft, 
working  on  cranks  at  120*  apart 
Piston-valves  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, and  these  are  not  un- 
commonly worked  by  some  form 
of  radial  yalve-gear. instead  of 
the  ordinary  Unk-tnotion.  An 
advantage  of  this  is  that  the 
space  which  would  be  tsken  up 
by  eccentrics  upon  the  shaft  is 
saved,  and  longer  main  bearings 
are  in  consequence  possible, 
without  spreading  the  engines  in 
the  fore-and-aft  direction.  An 
objectionable  feature  of  the 
three-cylinder  triple  engine  is 


228.  To  avoid*  the  length  of 'the  threa-crank  engfaie,  Mr  Brock 
and  others  have  made  engines  of  the  triple-expenrion  type  with 
two  cranks,  by  putting  tiie  hiffh  and  tne  intermediate  praran 
cylinders  above  and  tandem  with  two  low-pressure  cyhndcrt.  Mr 
_  Brock  liaa  also  built  four-cylinder  qwadrupU-txpuaun 

engines  of  a  similar  form  (with  two  crankaX  and  esti- 
matea  that  they  show  an  economy  in  coal  oonsunptioo 
of  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  tnple-axpanaion  enginei 
working  with  the  same  pressure  of  steam. 

224.  Steam-jackets  ar»  retained  by  some  but  not  bj 

all  builders ;  where  they  are  employed  the  bofler  staan 

is  usof  Uy  reduced  in  pressure  oefore  admission  to  the 

intermeaiate  and  low-pressure  cylinder  jackets  and  to 

the  reoeiver-jacketa.  The  feed-water  ia  frequently  heated 

to  about  200*  F.  by  Weir'a  plan  of  condensing  in  it,  by 

common  ix^ection,  a  ooantity  of  steam  taken  from  Uw 

second  receiver ;  this  has  thi  advents^  of  freeing  it  of 

air,  and  of  preventing  local  emUiog 

in  the  boiler.    In  present-day  pne- 

tice  the  boiler  jneasure,  for  a  triple- 

expansiun  engme,  langes  ftom  ISO 

to  170  !b  per  sqnars  inch  Xby  gangeX 

and  it  does  not  apnecr  that  any 

material  increase  of  this  is  posribb 

pbte  de- 


increase  of 
UtUe 
quadrapls 
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Its  length;  on  the  other  hand,  the  high  speed  and  Ugh  pressure 
which  are  features  of  modem  practice  make  long  bemigs  indis- 
pensable. 

1  Bee  d«Mrl]idoii  of  the  engtBMof  the  "City  of  Rnm.**  with  three  i6.tedi 
nd  thrae  se-inch  eylieden.  with aaUeke  of  6  feat,  vorkuic  ap  to  U,890  L  H.  P., 
Ffoe,  Jntl,  Mtck.  Xitg,,  1880. 

s  The  rapid  pnmm  of  the  iTalem  of  triple  expanlen  maj  be  Indgad  from 
the  faet  nentloned  br  Mr  W.  Pazfcer  of  Uojdi  tai  a  reeest  paper  (^pteMrav. 
Jnly  80, 1888),  that,  out  of  188  enginoe  then  bdnjc  hnlM  f  oMnerehaat  steeoMra, 
1S8  Mti  were  of  the  triple-eipaasloQ  type.  For  wa^-dilpa  also  triple  englBoe  are 
belnchallt  of  rises  vp  to  18,000  horM-powor.    For  a  dlawiarfon  of  wrmvl  import- 


tion  of  the  brine  at  short  intervals  and  replaoe  It  by  sea  wito, 
a  process  which  of  course  involved  much  waste  of  heat  By  the 
use  of  surface  condensers  it  became  poesible  to  use  the  same  V^^ 
of  water  ovct  and  over  again.  The  very  freedom  of  the  coodeniw 
water  from  dissolved  mineral  subetancee  4ras  for  a  time  an  obatsde 
to  the  adoption  of  surface  condensers,  lor  it  was  found  that  the 
boiler,  no  tongdv  protected  by  a  deposit  of  sealsu  became  rapidly 
corroded  through  the  action  of  adds  formed  by  the  deeompostioa 
of  the  lubricatmg  oil  This  objection  was  overcome  by  intiodnciitf 
a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  water  to  allow  soma  scale  to  form,  and 
the  nee  of  surface  oon<ftnsers  soon  became  universal  on  stcaaittt 
i  V^^  A  Bea  water.    The  marina  ooadeiiiar  owuista  of  a  noltitiMf 
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of  tnbe%  generallT  of  hnm,  about  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Throogh  these  cold  tea-water  ia  made  to  circulate,  while  the  ataam 
ia  brought  into  contact  with  their  outaide  anrfacea.  In  aome  oaaea, 
eanedally  in  Admiralty  practice,  cold  water  circulatea  outaide  the 
tnoes  and  the  ateam  paaaea  inaide. 

226.  The  ordinary  marine  engine  haa  fonr  pnrap8:~the  air-pnrap, 
which  ia  made  large  enoogh  to  aenre  in  caae  iigection  iuatead  of 
anrfaoe-oondenaation  ahonld  at  any  time  be  reaorted  to;  the  feed- 
pump; the  drculating-pnmp,  which  maintaina  a  current  of  tea- 
water  through  the 
tnbea  of  the  condenaer ; 
and  tiM  bilge-pump, 
which  diichargea  any 
water  accumulated  1^ 
leakage  or  otherwiao 
in  the  bilge  of  the 
ahip.  The  ponipa  are 
BO  arranged  Chat  in  the 
erent  of  a  eerioua  leak 
the  circulating-pump 
can  also  draw  ita  aup- 
ply  firom  the  bilge,  in 
moat  enginea,  eapeci- 
ally  thoee  of  leas  re- 
cent oonatruction,  the 
four  pumpa  are  placed 
behind  the  condenaer, 
and  are  worked  by  a 
dngle  croaahead  driren 
by  a  leyer,  the  other 
end  of  which  ia  con- 
nected by  a  abort  link 
with  one  of  the  croea- 
heada  of  the  engine. 
>  It  ia  now  becominff 
common  to  uaea amafl 
engine,  distinct  from 
the  main  engine,  to 
drive  the  feed-pump, 
and  to  anpply  circulat- 
ing water  oy  a  oentri- 
fngal  pump  alao  driyen 
by  a  leparate  engine. 

227.  In  the  improre- 
ment  of  the  marine  en- 
gine two  points  are  note* 
worthy,— reduction  in 
the  rate  of  oonaump- 
tion  of  coal  per  hone- 
power,  and  reduction 
m  the  weight  of  the 
machine  (oompriainff 
the  engine  proper  and 
the  bouera)  per  horae- 
power.  The  second 
o^naideration  lain  some 
caues  of  cTen  more 
moment  than  the  first, 
especially  in  war-ahipa. 
Pitwreaa  haa  been 
made,  in  both  reapecta, 
by  inereaae  of  steam 
pressure,  and,  in  the  p 
second  reapect  eape- 
cially,  by  inereaae  of 
piston  apeed.  ?iily 
jean  ago  the  boilen  of 
marine  enginea  made 
steam  at  a  preaaure  of 
about  5  !b  ner  sonars 
inch  abore  tiiat  ot  the 
stnuNphere.  By  1860 
compound  engines  were 
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in  use  with  preaaurea  ranging  from  26  to  40  lb.  In  1872  statiatica 
collected  for  nineteen  ocean  steamen  ahowed  that  the  ayeraffe  con- 
sumption of  coal  waa  then  2*11  lb  per  H.P.  per  hour,  the  boiler- 
pressure  45  to  60  lb,  and  the  mean  piston  speed  about  375  feet  per 
minute.'  Theae  were  for  the  moat  part  two-cylinder  compound 
sn^ea  of  the  vertical  inyerted  type.  ITine  yean  later  atatiatics  for 
thirty  engines  of  tho  same  type  ahowed  a  conaumption  of  1  '83  lb  of 
coal,  a  mean  boiler  preesure  or  774  ^i  <^^  <^  mean  piston  speed  of  467 
feet  per  minute.*  in  recent  triple-expansion  engmes  the  pressure  is 
MB  high  aa  166  !b ;  a  piaton  apeed  of  700  or  800  feet  per  minute  ia 
not  uncommon  in  nayal  engines,  and  in  aome  caaea  it  haa  risen  to 
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oyer  1000  feet  per  minute.*  The  economy  in  ooal  ooMumption 
brought  about  by  the  change  from  doable-expansion  en^nea  work- 
ing at  (say)  80  lb  to  triple  engines  at  160  lb  or  more  la  yarioualy 
estimated  at  from  18  to  25  per  ceut  Much  of  this  ia  due  simply 
to  the  increaaed  range  of  temperature*  through  which  the  working 
aubatance  is  carriod  ;  but  it  appean  that  the  actual  performance  or 
the  triple  engine  ia  better  than  that  of  the  double  compound  in  a 
'ratio  greater  than  that  by  which  ita  ideal  effidencnr—aa  an  engine 
using  a  wider  range  of  temperature— exceeds  that  of  the  other ;  and 

this  ia  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  causes  as 
haye  been  already  dis- 
cussed in  speaking  of 
the  adyantage  of  the 
compound  oyer  the 
simple  engine.  Apart 
from  its  greater  eco- 
nomy of  coal,  the  triple 
engine  owea  aome  of  ita 
practical  success  to  the 
mechanical  superiority 
of  three  driying  cranks 
oyer  two. 

228.  The  relation  of 
weight  of  machinery 
to  power  deyeloped, 
and  the  causes  which 
affect  thia  ratio,  haye 
recently  been  diacuaaed 
by  Heasn  Manhall  and 
Weigh  ton,^  from  whose 
paper  the  following 
fignrea  are  taken.  Be- 
fore the  introduction 
of  triple  expansion  and 
forced  dnught  the 
weight  of  engines  in 
the  mercantile  marine, 
including  the  boilen 
and  the  water  in  them, 
waa  480  !bperI.H.P. 
In  tbe  nayy  this  was 
reduced,  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  lighter  framing, 
with  the  object  of 
minim  ixing  weightL  to 
860  lb.  Tnple-englnes 
of  the  meronant  type, 
without  forced  drangn^ 
areonlyslightlylishter 
than  aoubleenguieai 
but  in  nayal  practice, 
where  forced  anughL 
greatly  increaaed  speed, 
and  the  use  of  ateel  for 
framea  and  working 
parte  haye  combined 
to  reduce  tbe  ntio  of 
weight  to  power,  a 
marked  reduction  in 
weigh!  ia  apparent 
A  recent  set  or  yertical 
triple  enginea,  which 
with  natunl  dnught 
Indicate  2200  H.P., 
and  with  a  draught 
forced  by  preseure  in 
the  stokehole  equal  to 
2  inches  of  water  indi- 
cate 4000  H.P.,  weiffh 
under  the  latter  condi- 
tion (along  with  the 
boilers)  only  155  lb  per 


I. H.P.  In  another  set,  in  which  the  dnught  ia  forced  by  a  pne- 
aure  of  8  inches,  and  the  cy linden  are  only  15^,  24,  and  87  incbea 
in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  16  inches,  the  indicated  horse-^ower 
ia  4200,  and  the  weight  of  engines  and  boilen  is  136  lb  per  I.H.P. 
In  these  the  boilen  are  of  the  locomotive  t3ri>e,  and  the  mean  piston 
speed  is  1066  feet  per  minute.     £yen  these  light  weights  are  sur- 

J)8ssed  in  smaller  engines,  such  as  those  of  tori)e<lo  boata.  In  so 
ar  as  Uiis  immense  development  of  power  from  a  small  weight  of 
machinery  is  due  to  high  piston  speed,  it  is  secured  without  loss 
—  indeed  with  some  gain — of  thermodynamic  e fiiciency  ;  forced 
draught,  however,  without  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  heating 


•  Manhall  and  Welghton,  froc  yorth-Eatt  Coast  Intt,  Eng'ncert  and  Shlp^ 
huitdmrt,  1886.  ^c.  cit. 
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nir&ce,  leads  to  a  len  efficient  ezpenditare  of  fuel  With  t  pyen 
type  of  engine  there  is  a  certain  ratio  of  expansion  which  gives  a 
minimnm  in  the  ratio  of  weight  to  power ;  when  this  ratio  of  expan- 
sion is  exceeded  the  engines  have  to  be  enlarged  to  an  extent  that 


Fia.  U7.~8eetioa  iluroagli  Condenser  end  Alr-Pnmp. 
more  than  counterbalances  the  saving  in  boiler  weight ;  when  a 
less  ratio  of  expansion  is  used  the  boilers  have  to  be  enlarged  to  an 
extent  that  more  than  counterbalances  the  reduction  of  weight  in 
the  engine  proper.^ 

XnL.LoooMonvB  ENonns. 

229.  The  ordinary  locomotiTe  consists  of  a  pair  of 
direct -acting  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  engines,  fixed 
la  a  rigid  frame  under  the  front  end  of  a  boiler  of  the 
type  described  in  §  133,  and  coupled  to  the  same  shaft 
by  cranks  at  right  angles,  each  with  a  single  slide-valve 
worked  by  a  link-motion,  or  by  a  form  of  radial  gear. 
The  engine  is  non-condensing,  except  in  special  cases,  and 
the  exhaudt  steam,  delivered  at  the  base  of  the  fnnnel 
through  a  bUst-pipe,  serves  to  produce  a  draught  of  air 
through  the  furaace.  In  some  instances  a  portion  of  the 
exhaust  staam,  amoimting  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
is  diverted  to  hettt  the  feed-water.  In  tank  engines  the 
feed-water  is  carried  in  tanks  on  the  engine  itself ;  in  other 
engines  it  is  carried  behind  in  a  tender. 

230.  On  the  shaft  are  a  pair  of  driving-wheels,  whose 
frictional  adhesion  to  the  ra^  furnishes  the  necessary 
tractive  forces  In  some  engines  a  single  pair  of  driving- 
wheels  are  used ;  in  many  more  a  greater  tractive  force  is 
secured  by  having  two  equal  driving-wheels  on  each  side, 
connected  by  a  coupling-rod  between  pins  on  the  outside 
of  the  wheels.  In  goods  engines  a  «till  greater  proportion 
of  the  whole  weight  is  utilized  to  give  tractive  fprce  by 
coupling  three  and  even  four  wheels  on  each  side.  These 
arrangements  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  "four- 
coupled,"  "six-coupled,"  and  " eight-coupled '' applied  to 
the  engines.  In  inside-cylinder  engines  the  cylinders  are 
placed  side  by  side  within  the  frame  of  the  engine,  and 
their  connecting-rods  work  on  cranks  in  the  driving  shaft 
In  QfUtide'Cylinder  engines  the  cylinders  are  spread  apart 
far  enough  to  lie  outside  the  frame  of  the  engine,  and  to 
work  on  crank-pins  on  the  outsides  of  the  driving  wheels. 
This  dispenses  with  the  cranked  axle,  which  is  the  weakest 
part  of  a  locomotive  engine.     Owing  to  the  frequent 


1  On  the  general  mttfect  of  nuiine  engine*,  reference  should  be  made  to  Mr  A. 
S.  8eatr>n*s  Manual  of  Uarin*  Bngmtering ;  to  Mr  R.  Sennett'e  Trtntiu  cw  ik§  Mar- 
^matt0MMngin*\  nAXoUeyf.U.iUw'uRKtmPracheelnJiaHtwKnginHHng, 


alternation  of  strain  to  which  it  is  subject^  a  locomotive 
crank  axle  is  peculiarly  liable  to  rupture,  and  has  to  be 
removed  after  a  certain  amount  of  use. 

In  some  locomotives  the  leading  wheels  are  coupled  to 
driving  wheels  behind  them,  but  it  b  now  generally  pre- 
ferred to  have  under  the  front  of  the  engine  two  or  fonr 
smaller  wheeb  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  driving 
system.  These  are  carried  in  a  bogie,  that  is,  a  small  tmek 
upon  which  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  reste  by  a  swivel- 
pin  or  plate  which  allows  the  bogie  to  turn,  so  as  to  adapt 
itself  to  curves  in  the  line,  and  thus  obviate  the  grinding 
of  tyres  and  danger  of  derailment  which  would  be  caused 
by  using  a  long  rigid  wheel-base.  The  bogie  appears  to 
have  been  of  English  origin ;'  it  was  brought  into  general 
use  in  America,  and  is  now  common  in  English  as  'well  as 
in  American  practice.  Instead  of  a  four-wheeled  bogie, 
a  single  pair  of  leading  wheels  are  also  used,  carried  by  a 
Bissel  jE>ony  truck,  which  has  a  swing-bolster  pivoted  by  a 
radius  bar  about  a  point  some  distance  behind  the  i^  of 
the  wheels.  This  has  the  advantage  of  combining  lateral 
with  radial  movement  of  the  wheels,  both  being  required 
if  the  wheel  base  is  to  be  properly  accommodated  to  the 
curve.  Another  method  of  getting  lateral  and  radial 
freedom  is  the  plan  used  by  Mr  Webb  of  canying  the 
leading  axle  in  a  box  curved  to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and 
free  to  slide  laterally  for  a  short  distance^  under  the  con- 
trol of  springs,  in  curved  guides.' 

231.  In  inside-cylinder  engines  the  slide-valves  are  fre- 
quently placed  back  to  back  in  a  single  yalve^eet  between 
ths  cylinders.  The  width  of  the  engine  within  the  frane 
leaves  little  room  for  them  there,  and  they  are  reduced  to 
the  flattest  possible  form,  in  some  cases  with  split  ports, 
half  above  and  half  below  a  partition  in  a  central  hori- 
zontal plane.  In  some  of  Mr  Stroudlejr'B  engines  the 
valves  are  below  the  cylinders,  with  faces  sloping  down 
towards  the  front,  while  the  cylinders  themselves  slope 
slightly  up.  In  many  engines  the  valves  work  on  hori- 
zontal planes  above  the  cylinders ;  this  position  is  speciallj 

suitable  when  Jojr's  or  some  other  form  of  radial  gear 

is  used  instead  ol  the  link-motion.    Radial  valve-gears 

have  the  advantage,  which  is  of  considerable  moment 

in  inside-cylinder  engines,  that  the 

part  of  the  shaf  to'  length  which  would 

otherwise  be  needed  for  eccentrics  is 

available  to  increase  the  width  of 

main  bearings  and  crank-pins,  and  to 

strengthen  the  crank-cheeks.     Wal- 

shaert's  gear  b  very  extensively  used  | 

on  Continental  locomotives,  and  Joy's 

has  now  been  applied  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  British  engines. 

232.  In  a  powerful  locomotive  of 

the  ordinary  type  the  cylinders  are 

17  to  19  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 

stroke  of  about  26  inches.      The 

steam  pressure  b   130  to   175  lb. 

The  horse-power  ranges  up  to  about 

700.    A  passenger  engine  for  express 

service  has  driving- wheeb  from  7  to 

8  feet  in  dbmeter,  and  weighs,  with- 
out the  tender,  about  40  tons.     Of 

thb  nearly  15  tons  b  borne  by  each 

driving  axle.^ 

Fig.    138    shows  a  half   section 

through  the  smoke-box  and  one  cyl- 
inder of  an  inside-cylinder  engine  (of 

the  Midland  Railway),  and  iUustrates'how  in  an  engine  of 

•  Min.  Free.  InaL    .A,  toL  llli.  8,  p.  W.  •  iV«. /■««.  J##c*.  Av,  1«^ • 

*  For  ecooont  of  many  detalla  In  recent  Bnsliah  praetlee  In  locoowtiye  boUd- 
tng,  reference  ahould  he  made  to  a  ralnahle  paper  by  Mr  StroodleT.  aad  a  dim*' 
aton  upon  It  (.MUt,  Proc.  ln$t.  0.  B.,  IzsxL). 
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this  type  the  cylindera  are  aitnated  with  regard  to  the 
frame,  which  oonaists  of  a  single  pair  of  steel  plates,  ex- 
tending from  end  to  end  and  united  by  other  transrerse 
plates,  one  of  which,  called  the  motion-plate,  gives  support 
to  the  gnide-bars,  and  another  holds  the  d  raw-bar.  Another 
form  of  frame  is  built  up  of  two  longitudinal  plates  on  each 
side.  In  the  engine  iUnstrated  the  valves  are  above  the 
cylinders,  and  are  worked  by  Joy's  gear.  A  bogie  truck  ap- 
pears in  section  below  the  engine.  S  is  the  steam-pipe,  and 
B  the  blast-pipe,  which  is  tapered  in  the  f  ore-and-iuf  t  plane. 

233.  The  outside-cylinder  type  is  adopted  by  several 
British  makers;  in  America  it  is  univenaL  There  the 
cylinders  are  in  castings  which  are 
bolted  together  to  form  a  saddle  on 
which  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-boz 
sits.  The  slide-valves  are  on  the 
tops  of  the  cylinders,  and  are  worked 
through  rocking  levers  from  an  ordi- 
nary link-motion.  Other  features 
by  which  American  practice  is  dis- 
tinguished are  the  u^  of  bars  in- 
stead of  plates  for  tiie  frames,  of 
cast-iron  wheels  with  chUled  rims, 
instead  of  wrought-irou  wheels  with 
steel  rims  shrunk  or  forced  on,  and 
steel  fire-boxes  and  wrought-iron 
tabes  instead  of  copper  fire-boxes 
and  brass  tubes.  Fig.  139,  which 
is  a  half  section  through  one  cyl- 
inder of  an  American  locomotive,  n^  no, 
by  the  Balwin  Company  oi  Phila-  Cylinder  LocomotiTe. 
delphia,  shows  the  position  of  the  cylinders  and  TaJ,ves. 

iZL  Locomotive  engines  have  been  compounded  in 


several  ways.  In  1876  M.  A,  Mallet^  introduced,  on  the 
Bayonne  and  Biarritz  Railway,  a  type  of  compound  loco- 
motive in  which  one  small  high-pressure  cylinder  and  one 
large  low-pressure  cylinder  were  used  in  place  of  the  two 
equisd  cylinders  of  a  common  locomotive.  Outside  cylinders 
were  used  in  the  first  instance,  but  Mallef  s  system  is  also 
applied  to  inside-cylinder  engines.  The  pipe  from  the 
high  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  takes  a  winding  course 
through  the  smoke-box ;  this  gives  a  sufficient  volume  of 
intermediate  receiver,  and  aUo  dries  the  steam  before  it 
enters  the  large  cylinder.  A  reducing. valve  is  provided 
through  which  steam  of  a  pressure  lower  than  that  of  the 
boiler  can  be  admitted  direct  to  tlie  low-pressure  cylinder 
to  facilitate  starting.  The  reversing  gear  is  arranged  to 
act  on  both  cylinders  by  one  movement,  and  also  to  permit 
a  separate  adjustment  of  the  cut-off  in  each.  Engines  on 
Mallef s  system  have  been  successfully  used  on  other  Con- 
tinental railways  and  in  India,  in  some  instances  by  con- 
versioQ  from  the  non-compound  form.'  His  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  permitting  this  (in  certain  cases),  and  of  re- 
quiring scarcely  any  more  working  parts  than  are  needed 
in  a  common  locomotive ;  but  it  gives  an  unsymmetrical 
engine.  He  has  also  proposed  an  engine  with  four 
cylinders,^-one  high-pressure  cylinder  tandem  with  one 
low-pressure  cylinder  on  each  side.  Another  symmetrical 
form  has  been  used,  in  which  a  pair  of  outside  high-r 
pressure  cylindeis  are  compounded  with  a  pair  of  inside 
low-pressure  cylinders. 

235.  The  most  important  experiment  yet  made  in  the 
compounding  of  locomotives  is  that  which  Mr  F.  W.  Webb, 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  has  been 
conducting  on  a  large  scale  since  1881.'  In  Mr  Webb's 
system  three  cylinders  ace  used.    Two  equal  hifi;h-pressure 


Fio.  140l— W«bb*a  OompooBd  LoeoaBOtfra. 


cylinders  are  fixed  outside  the  frames,  And  drive  the  rear 
driving  axle  by  crank-pins  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
A  single  low-pressure  cylinder  of  very  large  size  is  set 
beneath  the  smoke-box,  and  drives  a  crank  in  the  middle 
of  the  forward  driving  axle.  The  driving  axles  are  not 
coupled,  and  the  phase-relation  of  the  low-pressure  to  the 
high-pressure  stroke  is  liable  to  alter  through  unequal 
slip  on  the  part  of  the  wheels.  This,  however,  is  of  no 
material  consequence,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the 
intermediate  receiver  and  the  uniformity  with  which 
the  two  high-pressure  cylinders  deliver  steam  to  it.  The 
receiver  is  formed,  as  in  M.  Mallet's  arrangement,  by  lead- 
ing long  C9nnecting  pfpes  through  the  smoke-box.  All 
throe  slide-valves  are  worked  by  Joy's  gear.  Those  of  the 
low-pressure  cylinders  are  placed  below  the  cylinders  (an 
arrangement  which  has  the  advantage  of  letting  the  valve 
fall  away  from  the  port-face  when  the  engine  is  running 
down  hill  with  the  steam-valve  closed);  the  valve  of  the 
large  cylinder  is  above  it  The  arrangement  is  completely 
mametrical ;  it  has  the  important  mechanical  advantage 
o(  dispensing  with  coupling  nxK  while  setalning  the 


greater  tractive  power  of  four  drivers ;  only  one  axle  is 
cranked,  and  that  with  a  single  crank  in  the  centre,  which 
leaves  ample  room  for  long  bearings.  A  plan  of  Mr 
Webb's  engine,  half  in  section,  is  given  in  fig.  140.  The 
results  of  Mr  Webb's  experiments  have  been,  in  his  judg- 
ment, so  satisfactory  that  for  express  passenger  service  he 
is  now  building  engines  only  of  the  compound  type.  In 
some  recent  examples  the  small  cylinders  are  14  inches, 
and  the  large  cylinder  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke 
of  24  inches,  and  the  boiler  pressure  is  175  lb.  Engines 
of  the  same  tjrpe  are  also  being  introduced  in  India,  South 
America,  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 

236.  Experiments  on  the  saving  of  fuel  by  compound- 
ing locomotives  point  to  an  economy  of  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  It  may  be  expected,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
discussed  above,  that  a  compound  engine,  even  when 
working  at  ihe  high  speed  of  a  locomotive,  will  have  a 
somewhat  higher  efficiency  than  a  non-compound  engine. 

"i'proe.  iHtt.  MKk,  Bng^  1879. 
*  Von  Borne*,  Zttchr.  dt  Ytr.  dnUtektr  Ing*Ht0ur§,  1880 :  Sandlford.  Proft 


hut.  Meth.  Bng.,  1886. 
a  8m  PrtTlnat.  Jfteh.  Emg., 


'.  »1M  tn^lnffHng,  May  188S. 
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But,  apart  from  Uiis,  an  important  merit  of  the  compound 
system  is  that,  while  it  absolutely  prevents  the  grade  of 
expansion  from  being  reduced  below  a  certain  minimum, 
depending  on  the  ratio  of  cylinder  volumes,  it  also  peraiits 
a  comparatively  high  degree  of  expansion,  which  in  an 
ordinary  locomotive  would  involve  the  use  of  specially 
large  cylinders  and  a  si«parate  cut-off  valve.  Experiments 
on  the  steam-jacketing  of  locomotive  cylinders  have  not 
hitherto  been  attended  by  success. 

237.  Tramway  loeomativea  for  the  most  part  resemble 
railway  locomotives  in  the  general  features  of  their  design. 
The  boiler  is  of  the  usual  locomotive  type.  A  pair  of 
cylinders  in  front,  either  inside  or  outside  the  frames,  are 
connected  directly  to  the  hindmost  of  two  coupled  driving 
axles.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  driving-wheels,  the 
axles  lie  near  the  road,  and  the  cylinders  are  set  sloping  at 
a  considerable  angle  upwards  to  keep  them  clear  of  dirt 
To  prevent  the  d^harge  of  steam  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  exhaust  steam  is  often  led  into  an  atmospheric  con- 
denser, consisting  of  a  large  number  of  pipes  set  on  the 
top  of  the  engine,  and  exposed  to  free  contact  with  the 
air.  In  some  instances  the  common  locomotive  type  is 
widely  departed  from :  a  mixed  vertical  and  horizontal 
boiler  is  used,  and  the  engine  is  connected  to  the  driving 
axle  by  worm-wheel  or  other  gear,  or  by  a  rocking  lever 
between  the  connecting-rod  and  the  crank.^ 

238.  In  the  "  fireless  "  tramway  locomotive  of  M.  JAon 
Francq,  a  reservoir  which  takes  the  place  of  an  ordinary 
boiler  is  charged  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey  with 
water  heated  under  pressure  by  injecting  steam  from 
stationary  boilers  at  a  pressure  of  15  atmospheres.  The 
thermal  capacity  of  the  water  Lb  sufficient — without  further 
addition  of  heat — to  supply  steam  to  the  engine  during 
the  journey,  at  a  pressure  which  gradually  falls  off.^  The 
system  has  not  come  into  general  use. 

239.  Several  forms  of  tramway  engine  have  been  devised 
in  which  the  motive  power  is  supplied  by  compressed  air.' 
In  the  Mekarski  system  the  compressed  air,  on  its  way 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  cylinders,  passes  through  a  vessel 
containing  hot  water  and  steam  under  pressure  (charged, 
as  in  Francq's  system,  by  injecting  steam  at  a  station). 
In  this  way  the  air  is  heated,  and  may  then  expv  nd  in  the 
cylinder  without  having  its  temperature  lowored  to  an 
objectionable  degree. 

240.  Steam  road-ioeomotives  or  traction-engines  have 
usually  a  boiler  of  the  locomotive  type,  with  a  cylinder  or 
compound  pair  of  cylinders,  generally  on  the  top,  driving 
a  shaft  from  which  motion  is  taken'by  a  gearing  chain  or 
spur-wheels  to  a  single  driving  axle  at  &e  fire-box  end. 
The  engine  is  steered  by  means  of  a  leading  axle,  whose 
direction  is  controlled  by  a  hand-wheel  and  chiun-gear. 
To  facilitate  rapid  turning  the  driving-wheels  are  connected 
to  their  axle  by  a  differential  or  compensating  gear  which 
allows  them  to  revolve  at  dififerent  speeds.  This  is  a  set 
of  four  bevel-wheels  like  White's  dynamometer  coupling : 
the  outside  bevel-wheels  are  attached  to  the  driving- 
wheels  ;  the  intermediate  ones,  which  gear  with  these, 
turn  in  bearings  in  a  revolving  wheel  driven  by  the 
engine.  So  long  as  both  driving-wheels  are  equally 
resisted  both  are  driven  at  the  same  speed,  but  if  one  is 
retarded  (as  the  inner  wheel  is  in  turning  a  curve)  it  acts 
to  some  extent  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  bevel  gear,  and  the 
outer  wheel  takes  a  greater  share  of  the  motion.  An 
important  feature  in  traction  engines  is  the  elasticity  of 
the  driving-wheels.  Many  devices  have  been  employed, 
partly  to  give  the  wheels  an  extended  tread,  or  arc  of 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  partly  to  avoid  shocks  in 
passing  over  rough  ground.     Both  objects  are  accomplished 


I  P^Mtn.  Ptcc.  Itut.  C.B.,  ToL  zxU..  1R84  ;  alto  Proe.  Ivtt.  Utrh.  Emg.,  1880. 
S  ^r9i.  Jiut.  itcch,  Sng.,  187»  *  /^-oc  IttM.  Jffch.  Jtnf.^  1878,  11581. 


by  Mr  K  W.  Thomson's  plan  of  surrounding  each  wheel 
with  a  thick  tyre  of  india-rubber,  protected  on  the  outsids 
by  an  armour  of  small  plates.  In  most  modem  traction- 
engines  the  rim  is  itself  rigid,  but  is  connected  to  thenavs 
through  a  system  of  springs  which  allow  it  to  take  up  an 
eccentric  position,  and  the  tyres  have  skew  bars  on  the 
surface  to  increase  Uieir  adhesion  to  the  road. 

XIY.  Aib  ahd  Gas  Enodixs. 

241.  Under  this  head  we  ma^  include  all  lieat-engiQe& 
in  which  the  working  substance  is  air,  or  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of  fuel  and  air,  whether  the  fuel 
be  itself  solid,  liquid,  os  gaseous.  When  air  alone  fonm 
the  working  substance,  it  receives  heat  from  an  extenuJ 
furnace  by  conduction  through  the  walls  of  a  containing 
vessel,  as  the  working  substance  in  the  stc:^m-«ngine  takei 
in  heat  through  the  shell  of  the  boiler.  An  engine  sap- 
plied  with  heat  in  this  way  may  be  called  an  external- 
combustion  engine,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  very  important 
class  of  engines  in  which  &e  combustion  which  suppUes 
heat  occurs  within  a  closed  chamber  oontain^'ng  the  wodc- 
ing  substance.  The  ordinary  coal-gas  explosive  engine  ti 
the  most  common  type  of  intenuil^omhutHon  engine. 

242.  Compared  with  an  engine  using  saturated  steam, 
air  and  gas  engines  have  the  important  advantage  that  the 
temperature  and  the  pressure  of  the  working  substance 
are  independent  of  one  another.  Hence  it  becomss  pos- 
sible to  use  an  upper  limit  of  temperature  greatly  hieher 
than  in  the  ordinary  steam-engine,  and  if  the  lower  limit 
is  not  correspondingly  raised  an  increase  of  thermodynamic 
efficiency  results.  It  is  true  that  the  same  advants^ 
might  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  steam,  by  excessive  super- 
heating; but  this  would  mean  substantially  the  conversion 
of  the  engine  into  the  type  we  are  now  considering^  the 
working  substance  being  then  steam  gas. 

248.  A  simple,  thermodviismieslly  perfect  form  of  extenul* 
combustion  air-engine  Troold  be  one  follotring  Ctmot's  cycle  (§  40), 
in  which  heat  is  receired  while  the  air  is  ct  the  highest  temiiera* 
tore  Tx,  the  air  meanwhile  expanding  iaothermally.  After  this  tba 
supply  of  heat  is  stopped,  and  the  air  is  allowed  to  expand  adis- 
batically^  until  its  temperature  falls  to  the  lower  extreme  r,. 
At  this  it  is  eomnreaaed  isothermaUy,  giving  out  heat,  and  finally 
the  cycle  ia  completed  by  adiabatic  compression,  whioh  restores  the 
initial  high  tempera^ive  T]. 

244.  In  place  of  adiabatio  expansion  as  a  means  of  ehans;ing  the 
temperatore  from  ri  to  r,  we  may  follow  Stirling's  plan  ({  54)  of 

storing  the  heat  in  a  re- 
generator, from  which  it 
will  afterwards  be  taktn 
up  and  80  produce  the 
elevation  of  tompeiatoiv 
fioncTt  to  T]  wnich  in 
Ihe  above  oycie  wu  per- 
formed by  adiabatic  com- 
pression. 
Stir1iiig*8  air-engine,  in  which  the 
actica   ap]>roximaU4  to  the  peHact 
ov^le  {Inscribed  in  §  54,  is  diagramttic- 
ally  sbown  in  fig.  141.     A  is  a  dowd 

by  »  ftirQace  beneath  it.  A  mpe  from 
tha  Lop  of  A  leada  to  the  wonong  <nrl- 
iadf  r  B,  At  the  top  of  A  is  a  rem- 
ger&tor  0,  consisting  of  pipes  throogk 
which  cold  water  clrculatea  la  A 
tbert  is  a  disDlacer  plunger  D,  whidi 
ia  dnvea  by  the  engme ;  when  this  ii 
laiied  the  air  in  A  ia  heated,  wher«ai 
wlieiL  D  is  lowered  the  air  in  A  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  nfngir- 
ator  and  cooled.  On  its  way  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  A,  or  9ie$  tem, 
the  air  must  pass  through  an  annular  lining  ot  wire-ganxe  K  This 
la  the  regenerator.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  X)  ia  up.  Th* 
air  ia  then  rocoiviug  heat  at  r„  and  ia  ezi>anding  isothermaUy ;  thti 
is  the  first  stage  in  §  u4.  Then  the  plunger  J>  desoendjL  The  ^ 
is  driven  through  the  regenerator,  whero  it  depoeits  heat  aiul  its 
teropraturo  on  emerging  at  tho  top  ia  r,     liext,  the  workiitg- 


Flo.  141.— StirlUif'a  AJl^ 
Engine. 
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pUton  makes  its  down- stroke  (in  the  sctntl  engine  the  working 
eyllndor  wss  doublo-acting,  another  hosting  toimoI,  predeely  like 
A,  being  oonneotcd  with  the  oylindur  B  above  the  piston);  this  eom- 
Wsssci  the  air  isothormally,  the  heat  prodaced  by  oompresAon  being 
taken  np  bf  C.  Finally  the  plunger  is  raised,  and  the  working  air 
again  passes  through  the  regenerator,  taking  ap  the  heat  it  left 
there,  and  rising  to  r^.  The  theoretical  indicator  diagram  has  been 
giyen  in  fig.  IS. 

245.  The  actual  forms  in  which  Stirling's  engine  was  used  are 
described  in  two  jiatents  by  B.  &  J.  Stirling  (1827  and  1840').  An 
im^iortant  feature  in  them  was  that  the  air  was  comnressed  (by 
means  of  a  numn)  to  a  pressure  greatly  abore  that  of  the  atmo- 
suhore.  Stirling  s  cycle  is  the oreticall  v  perfect  whatever  the  density 
•r  the  working  air,  and  compression  did  not  in  his  case  increase  what 
may  be  called  the  theoretical  thermodynamic  efficiency. '  It  did, 
however,  very  greatly  increase  the  mecnanical  efficiency,  and  also, 
what  is  of  special  importance,  it  increased  the  smount  of  power 
yielded  by  an  engine  of  given  size.  To  see  this  it  is  sufficient  to 
consider  thst  with  compressed  air  a  greater  amount  of  heat  was 
dealt  with  in  each  stroke  of  the  engme,  and  therefore  a  greater 
amount  of  work  was  produced.  Practically  it  slso  increased  the 
thermodynamic  efficiency  by  reducing  the  ratio  of  the  heat  wasted 
by  external  conduction  and  radiation  to  the  whole  heat 

A  double-acting  Stirling  engine  of  50 1.U.P.,  used  in  1848  at  the 
Dundee  foundry,  appears  to  have  realized  an  efficiency  of  0*3,  and, 
notwithstanding  veiV  inadequate  means  of  heating  the  sir,  con- 
sumed only  17  lb  of  coal  per  I.H.P.  per  hour.'  This  engine  re- 
mained at  work  for  three  years,  but  was  finally  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  heating  vessels.  In  some  forms  of 
Stirling's  engine  the  recrenerator  was  a  separate  vessel ;  in  others 
the  plunger  D  wss  itself  constructed  to  serve  ss  regenerator  by 
filling  it  with  \rire*^uze  and  leaving  holes  at  top  and  bottom  for 
the  psssage  of  the  air  through  it 

246.  Another  mode  of  using  the  regenerator  was  -introduced  in 
America  by  Ericsson,  in  an  en^e  which  also  failed,  partly  because 
the  heating  surfaces  became  burnt,  and  partly  because  their  srea  was 
ijisufficient  In  Ericsson's  en^ne  the  tempersture  of  the  working 
sabstance  is  chan^  (by  passmg  through  the  regenerator)  while- 
the  pressure  remains  constant  Cold  air  is  compressed  by  a  pump 
into  a  receiver,  from  which  it  passes  through  s  regenerator  into  the 
working  cylinder.  In  so  passing  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  regene- 
rator and  expands.  The  air  in  the  cylinder  is  then  further  expanded 
by  taking  in  heat  tnm  a  furnace  under  the  cylinder.  The  cycle  is 
comiiletea  by  the  dischai^e  of  the  sir  through  the  regenerator.  The 
indicator  diagram  approximates  to  a  form  bounded  by  two  iaother- 
nials  and  two  lines  or  constant  pressure.* 

247.  Extsmally-heated  air-engines  are  now  employed  only  for 
very  smsll  powers — from  a  fraction  of  1  H.P.  np  to  about  3  H.P. 
Powerful  engines  of  this  type  sre  im2)racticable  on  account  of  their 
relatively  enormous  bulk.  Those  thst  are  now  manufactured 
resemble  the  original  Stirling  en^^e  very  closely  in  the  msin 
features  of  their  action,  and  comprise  essentially  the  same  organs.^ 

248.  ItUiriwl-comhuttioA  engines  form  a  far  more  important  class 
of  motors.  The  earliest  exam^de  of  this  dsss  appears  to  have  been 
the  hot-air  engine  of  Sir  Georffe  Cayley,'  of  which  Wenham's*  and 
Buekett's'  engines  are  recent  forms.  In  these  engines  coal  or  coke 
U  burnt  under  pressure  in  a  closed  chamber,  to  which  the  fuel  is 
fod  through  a  species  of  air-lock.  Air  for  combustion  is  supplied 
b^  a  compressing  pump,  and  the  engine  is  governed  by  means  of  a 
dixtributinc  valve  which  8Ui>plies  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the 
air  bdsw  tne  fire  os  the  engine  runs  slow  or  fast.  The  pnxlucts  of 
combustion,  whoso  volume  is  increased  by  their  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, pajM  into  a  working  cvlinder,  ralsiug  the  niston.  When  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  stroke  is  over  the  supply  of  hot  gas  is 
stonpoti,  and  the  gases  in  the  cylinder  expancl,  doing  more  work 
antl  becoming  reduced  in  temperature.  During  the  return  stroke 
they  sre  diivharged  into  the  at-mosphere,  and  the  pump  takes  in  a 
frc'h  supply  of  air.  Fig.  1 42  is  a  diagram  section  of  the  Buckett 
engine.  A  is  the  working  piston,  the  form  of  which  is  such  as  to 
pmt«*ct  the  tight  sliding  surface  (st  the  ton)  from  contact  with 
the  hoi  gases ;  B  is  the  comprtfsiiing  nump,  C  the  volve  by  which  the 
governor  regulates  the  rate  at  whicli  fuel  is  consumed,  and  D  the 
air-lock  through  which  fuel  is  supplied. 

249.  In  engines  of  this  class  the  degree  to  which  the  action  is 
thermorlynaniically  efficient  depends  very  largely  on  the  amount 
of  cooling  the  (^4c«  undergo  l>^  adiabaKc  or  nearly  adiabatic 
expansion  under  the  working;  pitfton.  Without  a  large  ratio  of 
exiun.-ion  the  thermodyuaniic  advantage  of  a  high  initial  teni- 

1  The  IMT  pstcDt  la  rDproUocod  in  F.  JonUn'a  Lcctura  on  Qm  and  Caloric 
Enalnct.  /at/.  Ci*.  Bug,.,  Haat  Lectnrea,  188S-«4.  Sso  olao  Mtm.  Proc  Intt.  C.E, 
IMS  and  1<<M. 

*  See  Rankiss's  Sttam  Enjint^  p.  S67.  The  eonramptSon  per  brake  H.P.  was 
mnrli  plater. 

•  Fer  a  diagram  ofErloaaoo'a  engliM  aoe  Rsnkina'a  ATmsi  Avtea,  or  Proc.  lH$i. 
Jfeck.  BMf.,  1H7S. 

«  For  (lvi«ripUoB  nf  Robtnaoa's,  BaUsy's,  sad  RUer's  hot-sir  en«[ines  aee 
f.  JenUn'k  Irctora,  loc.  <tt. 
4  XirMuM't  Art  Jouma/,  1807.  S  /Vor.  »rm>t.  Mech,  Sag.,  187S. 

f  I*.  ilrBkis.  ipe.  clf.    k'}r.  Hi  U  taken  (rum  tUa  papur. 


peratnre  is  lost ;  but,  as  the  gases  have  to  be  diachansd  at  atmo- 
spheric pres8ut«,  a  lugo  Tatio  of  ^;xpanflion  is  jKMsible  only  when 
tnare  is  much  initial  compression.    Compresnon  is  themfore  an 


Fio.  143.— Bnckett  Enftaie. 


eassntial  condition,  without  which  a  heat-engine  of  this  type  can* 
not  be  made  efficient  It  is  also,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
essential  in  all  air-engines  to  the  development  of  a  fair  amount  ot 
power  bv  an  engine  of  moderate  bulk. 

250.  internal-combustion  engines  using  solid  fuel  have  hitherto 
been  little  used,  and  that  only  for  smsH  powers.  Several  small 
engines  employ  liquid  fuel  (namely,  petroleum)  injected  in  a  .state 
of  spray,  or  even  vaporized  before  entering  the  combustion-chamber. 
In  some  forms,  of  which  the  Brayton  petroleum  engine  is  a  type, 
combustion  occurs  as  the  fuel  is  ii^jected ;  in  others  the  action 
approaches  closely  that  of  gas-enginea,  that  is  .to  eav,  of  engines 
in  which  tvieX  (generally  coal-gas)  is  supplied  in  a  per^ctly  gaseous 
state,  and  la  burnt  in  a  more  or  less  explosive  manner.  These 
last  ai9  the  onlv  heat-engines. that  have  as  yet  entered  into  serious 
competition  with  steam-engines. 

251.  The  earliest  gas-engine  to  be  brought  into  practical  use 
was  that  of  Lenoir  (I860).  During  the  first  part  of  tne  stroke  air 
and  gas,  in  proportions  suitable  for  combustion,  were  drawn  into 
the  cylinder.  At  about  half-stroke  the  inlet  valve  closed,  and 
the  mixture  was  immedistel^  exploded  by  an  electric  spwk.  The 
heated  pn>'iucts  of  combustion  then  did  work  on  the  piston  dui^ 
ing  the  remairtder  of  the  forward  stroke,  and  were  expelled  during 
the  back  stroke.  The  en^ne  was  double-acting,  and  Uie  cylinder 
was  prevented  from  becoming  excessively  heated  ny  a  casing  throujf^h 
whicn  water  waa  kept  circulating^  The  water-jacket  has  been  re- 
tained in  nearly  all  later  gas-enguea 

An  indicator  diagram  from  a  Lenoir  engine  is  shown  in  fig.  148.' 
After  explosion  the  line  faUs,  partly  from  expansion,  sua  partly 
from  the  cooling  action  of  the  cylinder  walls ;  ^^ 

on  the  other  hand,  its  level  is  to  some  extent 
maintained  by  the  phenomenon  of  after-burn- 
ing, which  will  be  discussed  later.     In  this  • 
engine,  chiefly  because  there  was  no  compres-  Fio.  14a.— Lenoir  Enstaie 
sion,  tne  heat  removed  by  the  water-jacket  Diagram, 

bore  an  exceedingly  lar^  proportion  to  the  whole  heat,  and  the 
efficiency  was  comparatively  low ;  about  95  cubic  feet  of  gas  were 
used  per  horse-power  per  hour.  Hugon's  engine,  introduced  five 
years  later,  was  a  non-compressive  engine  very  similar  to  Lenoir's. 
A  novel  feature  in  it  was  tne  ip  jection  of  a  jet  of  cold  water  to  keep 
the  cylinder  from  becoming  too  hot.  These  engines  ars  now 
obsolete ;  the  tvpe  they  belonged  to,  in  which  the  mixture  is  not 
compressed  before  explosion,  is  now  represented  by  one  small 
engine — BischofTs — the  mechonical  simpnoity  of  which  atones  for 
its  comparatively  wasteful  action  in  certain  cases  where  but  little 
power  is  required. 

252.  In  1866  Otto  and  Langen  introdnced  a  curious  en- 
gine,^ which,  as  to  economy  of  gas,  was  distinctly  superior  to 
its  predecessors.  Like  them  it  did  not  use  compression.  The 
explosion  occurred  early  in  the  stroke,  in  a  Tertical  cylinder, 
under  a  piston  which  was  free  to  rise  without  doing  work 
on  the  engine  shaft  The  piston  rose  with  great  velocity, 
so  that  the  expansion  was  much  more  nearly  adiabatic 
than  in  earlier  engines.  Then  after  the  piston  had  reached 
the  top  of  its  range  the  gases  cooled,  and  their  pressure 
fell  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  piston  consequently 

•  Slade,  Jour.  Frankltn  /n$t.,  ISOe.  * 

•  Proc,  Jtut.  tlpch.  £»f.f  1879. 
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came  down,  this  time  in  gear  with  the  aha! ^  and  doing 

work.     The  bnrnt  gases  were  discharged  during  the  last 

pah  of  the  down-stroke.     A  friction-coupling  allowed  the 

piston  to  be  automatically  thrown  out  of  gear  when  rising, 

and  into  gear  when  descending.     This  "  atmospheric  "  gas 

I   engine  UMd  about  40  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse-power 

'  l)er  hour,  and  came  into  somewhat  eztensiTe  use  in  spite 

■  of  its  noisy  and  spasmodic  action.     After  a  few  years  it 

I  was  displaced  by  a  greatly  improved  type,  in  which  the 

direct  action  of  Lenoir's  engine  was  restored,  but  the  gases 

I  were  compressed  before  ignition. 

I  253.  Dr  Otto's  "silent"  engine,  introduced  in  1876, 
was  the  first  successful  motor  of  the  modem  type.  It  is  a 
single-acting  engine,  generally  horizontal  in  form,  and  the 
explosive  mixture  is  compressed  in  the  working  cylinder 
itself.  This  is  done  by  making  the  cycle  of  tiie  action 
extend  through  two  revolutions  of  the  engine.  During 
the  first  forward  stroke  gaa  and  air  are  drawn  in  by  the 
piston.  During  the  first  back-stroke  the  mixture  is  com- 
pressed into  a  large  clearance  space  at  the  end  of  the 
cylinder.  The  mixture  is  then  ignited,  and  the  second 
forward  stroke  (which  is  the  only  working  stroke  in  the 
cycle)  is  performed  under  the  pressure  of  the  heated  pro- 
ducts of  combustion.  During. the  second  back-stroke  the 
products  are  discharged,  with  the  exception  of  so  much  as 
remains  in  the  clearance  space,  which  serves  to  dilute  the 
explosive  mixture  in  the  next  cycle.  The  principal  parts 
of  Otto's  engine  (as  made  by  Messrs  Crossley)  are  shown 
ia  the  diagram  section,  fig.  HL    The  cylinder  is  kept 


cool  by  a  water-jacket  AA.  B 
is  the  dearance  space  into  which 
the  mixture  is  compressed  before 
explosion.  Its  volume  is  usually  about  two-thirds  of  the 
stroke,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  volume  to  which  the 
gases  afterwards  expand.  C  is  the  exhaust-valve,  which  is 
opened  during  the  second  back-stroke  of  each  cysle.  Gas 
and  air  are  admitted  at  D,  through  a  slide-valve  E,  which 
reciprocates  once  in  each  complete  cycle  of  two  revolutions. 
This  slide-valve  is  shown  to  a  larger  scale  in  ^g,  145,  in 
the  position  it  occupies  while  gas 
is  entering  from  g  and  air  from 
a.  To  ignite  the  mixture  a  gas- 
jet  is  kept  burning  at  &  In  the 
slide-valve  there  is  an  igniting 
"^  *^  port  d,  which  is  supplied  with  gaa 

from  a  groove  in  the  cover.  As  the  slide  moves  towards 
the  right,  the  igniting  port  d  carries  a  flame  from  «  to  D. 
Just  before  reaching  D  a  little  of  the  compressed  mixture 
from  the  cylinder  enters  the  igniting  port  by  a  small  open- 
ing which  does  not  appear  in  the  figure,  and  by  the  time 
D  is  reached  the  contents  of  d  are  so  much  raised  in  pres- 
sure by  their  own  combustion  that  a  tongue  of  flame  shoots 
into  the  cylinder,  firing  the  mixture  there.  The  speed  is 
regulated  by  a  centrifugal  governor,  which  cuts  o£E  the  sup- 
ply of  gas  when  the  speed  exceeds  a  certain  limit.  In  some 
small  Otto  engines  of  recent  construction  the  inertia  of  a 
reciprocating  piece  is  used  instead  of  the  inertia  of  revolving 
pieces  to  effect  the  same  end. 

254.  In  Mr  Clerk's  engine  the  cycle  of  operations  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  Otto's^  but  a  charging  cylinder 


is  introduced,  with  the  effect  of  allowing  an  expIoMon  to 
take  place  in  the  working  cylinder  once  in  every  revolution. 
As  in  Otto's,  there  is  a  large  clearance  space  behmd  the 
piston,  and  the  mixture  is  compressed  into  this  space  by  the 
backward  movement  of  the  working  piston.  The  pecnliar- 
ity  of  the  engine  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  tlie  charge  ii 
introduced.  As  the  piston  advances  after  an  explosion  h 
uncovers  exhaust  ports  in  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  close 
to  the  end  of  its  forward  stroke.  While  it  is  passing  the 
dead7point  there  the  plunger  of  the  charging  cylinder 
(which  has  meanwhile  taken  in  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air) 
delivers  this  mixture  into  the  cylinder,  driving  die  products 
of  the  previous  combustion  out  of  the  cylinder  through 
the  exliaust  ports.  The  charging  cylinder  is  so  arranged 
that  the  first  part  of  the  charge  consists  almost  wholly  of 
air,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
and  air.  The  working  piston  then  returns,  closing  the 
exhaust  ports  and  compressing  the  mixture,  which  is 
ignited  after  compression  by  means  of  a  slide-valve  similar 
to  Otto's.  In  Otto'j  engine  the  explosive  mixture  ii 
diluted,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  explosion  thereby  reduced, 
by  the  residue  of  burnt  products  which  fill  the  clewanee 
space  at  the  end  of  the  discharge  stroke.  In  Clerk's  en- 
gine the  mixture  is  diluted  by  an  excess  of  air.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  difference  has  any  material  effect  on 
the  action. 

255.  Over  20,000  Otto  engines  are  now  in  use,  of  power 
ranging  up  to  about  40  H.P.  Besides  the  engines  which 
have  been  named,  others  are  manufactured  in  which  the 

operations  are  essentially  of  the  same  kind,  though  \n 
some  cases  the  mechanical  detaib  are  widely  varied. 
In  one  of  these,  Mr  Atkinson's  ingenious  "  differen- 
tial" engine,  the  worjdng  chamb^  consists  of  the 
space  between  two  pistons  working  in  one  cylinder. 
During  exhaust  the  pistons  come  close  together ;  they 
recede  from  each  other  to  take  in  a  fresh  charge; 
they  approach  for  compression  ;  and  finally  they  re- 
cede again  very  rapidly  and  farther  than  before,  after 
ignition  of  the  mixture,  thus  giving  a  comparatiTely 
large  ratio  of  expansion.  At  the  same  time,  by  moT- 
ing  bodily  along  through  the  cylinder,  the  pistons 
uncover  admission  and  exhaust  ports  and  an  ignitioD- 
tube,  which  is  kept  permanently  incandeecent 

256.  If  the  explosion  of  a  gaseous  mixture  were  practi- 
cally instantaneous,  producing  at  once  all  the  lieat  due  to 
the  chemical  reaction,  and  if  the  expansion  and  compres- 
sion were  adiabatic,  the  theoretical  indicator  diagram  of 
an  engine  of  the  Otto  type  would  have  the  form  diown  in 

^  fig.  146.  OA  represents  the  volume  of 
clearance ;  AB  is  the  admission,  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure ;  BC  is  the  compression 
(which  is  assiuned  to  be  adiabatic) ;  CD  is 
the  rise  of  pressure  caused  by 
explosion ;  D£  is  adiabatic  ez- 
A  pansion  during  the  working 
stroke;  and  EB  A  is  the  ezhanst 
M  The  height  of  the  point  D  above 
C  may  be  calculated  when  we 
know  the  temperature  at  C  (an  element  of  considerable 
uncertainty  in  practice),  the  specific  heat  (at  constant  vol- 
ume) of  the  bmut  mixture^  the  amount  of  heat  evoWed  bj 
explosion,  and  the  change  of  specific  density  due  to  the 
change  of  chemical  constitution  which  explosion  brings 
about.  With  the  proportion  of  coal-gas  and  air  ordinarily 
employed  this  last  consideration  may  generally  be  neg- 
lected, as  the  volume  of  the  products  would  differ  by  less 
than  2  per  cent,  from  the  volume  of  the  mixture  before 
explosion  if  both  were  reduced  to  the  same  pressure  and 
temperature. 

257.  The  rise  of  pressure  observed  in  the  indicator 
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diagrams  of  gaa^ngines  is  foand  to  be  in  all  cases  mach 
less  than  the  calculated  rise  of  pressure  which  would  be 
caiised  by  a  strictly  instantaneous  explosion.  An  actual 
diagram  from  an  Otto  engine  working  in  its  normal 
manner  is  given  in  fig.  147,  where  the  reference  letters 
distinguish  the  parts  of  a  complete  cycle, 
as  in  fig.  146.  It  shows  a  rapid  rise  of 
pressure  on  explosion,  so  rapid  that  the  vol- 
ume has  not  very  materially  altered  when 
tiie  mft**"*"™  of 
pressure  is  reached ; 
and  the  specific  heat 
at  constant  volume 
___^^^_^_,, may    therefore    be 

^  *  -u   w    «-  «.^    ,«  •   used  without  serious 

naUT..oii«K-.in.Di.,r«..  ^^^  .^  calculating 

the  amount  of  heat  which  this  rise  accounts  for.  When 
this  calculation  is  made,^  it  turns  out  that  only  about  60 
or  70  per  cent  of  the  potential  heat  of  combustion  in  the 
mixture  is  required  to  produce  the  rise  of  temperature 
corresponding  to  the  point  of  greatest  pressure.  The  re- 
mainder continues  to  be  slowly  evolved  during  the  subse- 
quent expansion  of  the  hot  gases.  The  process  of  com- 
Dustion — a  term  evidently  more  appropriate  than  explosion 
— is  essentially  gradual ;  when  ignition  takes  place  it  be- 
gins rapidly,  but  it  continues  to  go  on  at  a  diminishing 
rate  throu^out  the  stroke  That  part  which  takes  place 
after  the  maximum  pressure  is  passed  is  the  phenomenon 
of  after-burning  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above. 

258.  The  existence  of  *'after-bnnung"  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  maximum  pressure  after  isnition  is 
much  less  than  it  would  be  if  combustion  were  uen  com- 
plete, but  also  by  the  form  which  the  curve  of  subsequent 
expansion  takes.  During  expansion  the  gases  are  losing 
much  heat  by  conduction  through  the  cylinder  walls.  The 
water-jacket  absorbs  rather  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
heat  developed  in  the  engine,'  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
is  of  course  taken  up  from  the  gases  during  ttie  working 
stroke.  Notwithstanding  this  loss,  the  curve  of  expansion 
does  not  fall  much  below  the  adiabatic  curve;  in  some 
cases  it  even  lies  higher  than  the  adiabatic  curve.  This 
shows  that  the  loss  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  i*  being 
made  np  by  continued  devebpment  of  heat  within  the 
gas.  The  process  of  combustion  is  especially  protracted 
when  the  explosive  mixture  is  weak  in  gas ;  the  point  of 

maximum  pressure  then  comes 
late  in  the  stroke ;  and  it  is 
i  probable  that  the  products 
ftg.i4«.-Otto  Engine  Dtaunun  with  ^^ch  are  discharged  in  the 
wMk  expiodT*  mixtim.  exhaust  ooutsin  some  incom- 
pletely-burnt fuel  Fig.  U8  is  the  indicator  diagram  of 
an  Otto  engine  supplied  with  a  mixture  containii^g  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  proportion  of  air :  it  exhibits  well  tiie 
very  gradual  character  of  the  explosion  in  such  a  case. 

259.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr  Clerk,  who  has  exploded  mixtures 
of  gas  and  air,  and  also  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  air,  in 
a  closed  vessel  furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  recording 
the  time-rate  ot  variation  of  pressure.  In  these  experi- 
ments the  pressure  fell  after  the  explosion  only  on  account 
of  the  cooling  action  of  the  containing  waUs.  The  tem- 
perature before  ignition  being  known,  it  became  possible 
to  calculate  from  the  diagrams  of  pressure  the  highest 
temperature  reached  during  combustion  (on  the  assump- 
tion  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  remained  unchanged 

»  8e«  twft  toporunt  Mpen  hj  Mr  Dngdd  Clerk,  **0n  tti«  Theorj  of  the  oH 
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at  high  temperatures),  and  to  compare  this  with  the  tem< 
perature  which  would  have  been  produced  had  combustion 
been  at  once  complete.  Mixtures  of  gas  and  air  were 
exploded,  the  proportion  of  gas  varying  from  ^-^  to  f ,  and 
the  highest  temperature  produced  was  generally  a  little 
more  than  half  that  which  would  have  been  reached  by 
instantaneous  combustion  of  the  mixture.  With  the  best 
proportion  of  coal-gas  to  air  (1  to  6  or  7)  the  greatest 
pressure  and  hottest  state  was  found  one-twentieth  of  a 
second  after  ignition,  and  the  temperature  was  then  1800* 
C, — instead  of  3800%  which  would  have  been  the  value 
had  all  the  heat  been  at  once  evolved.  With  the  weakest 
mixtures  about  half  a  second  was  taken  to  reach  a  maxi- 
mum of  temperature,  and  its  valne  was  800*  C,  instead 
of  1800*  C.  In  this  case,  however,  the  degree  of  com- 
pleteness of  the  combustion  is  not  fairly  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  these  temperatures,  since  much  cooling  occurred 
during  the  relatively  long  interval  that  preceded  the 
instant  of  greatest  pressure. 

260.  To  explain  the  phenomenon  of  after-burning  or 
delayed  combustion,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  high 
temperature  to  which  the  gases  are  raised  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  explosion  prevents  union  from  being  com- 
pleted,—just  as  high  temperature  would  dissociate  the 
burnt  gases  were  they  already  in  chemical  union, — until 
the  fall  of  temperature  by  expansion  and  by  the  cooling 
action  of  the  cylinder  walls  allows  the  process  of  union  to 
ge  on.  The  maximum  temperature  attained  in  the  gas- 
engine  is  high  enough  to  cause  a  perceptible  amount  of 
dissociation  of  the  burnt  products;  it  may  therefore  be 
admitted  that  this  explanation  of  delayed  combustion  is  to 
some  extent  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phenomenon 
is  most  noticeable  with  mixtures  weak  in  gas,  in  which 
the  maximum  temperature  reached  is  low,  and  the  dis- 
sociation effect  is  correspondingly  smalL  It  appear^ 
therefore^  that  dissociation  is  not  the  main  cause  of  the 
action ;  apart  from  it  the  process  of  combustion  of  a 
gaseous  mixture  is  gradual,  beginning  fast  and  going  on 
at  a  continuously-diminishing  rate  as  the  combustible 
mixture  becomes  more  and  more  diluted  by  the  portions 
ahready  burnt  If  the  mixture  Is  much  diluted  to  begin 
with,  the  process  is  comparatively  slow  from  the  first 

261.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  makers  of  gas- 
engines  on  the  desirability  of  having  a  stratified  mixture 
of  gases  in  the  cylinder,  with  a  part  rich  in  gas  near  the 
ignition  port  and  a  greater  proportion  of  residual  product 
or  air  near  the  piston.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that 
stratification  of  the  gases  is  th^  cause  of  their  gradual 
combustion.  Mr  Clerk's  experiments  are  conclusive 
against  this ;  the  mixtures  he  used,  which  gave  in  some 
cases  very  gradual  explosions,  were  allowed  to  stand  long 
enough  to  become  sensibly  homogeneous.  In  dealmg  with 
weak  mixtures  it  is  no  doubt  of  advantage  to  have  a  small 
quantity  of  richer  fluid  close  to  the  igniting  port  to  start 
the  ignition  of  the  rest, — ^but  beyond  this  stratification 
has  probably  little  or  no  value.  And  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  in  the  ordinary  working  of  a  gas-engine,  any 
general  stratification  can  occur,  when  account  is  taken  of 
the  commotion  which  the  air  and  gas  cause  as  they  rush  into 
the  cylinder  at  a  speed  exceeding  that  of  an  express  train. 

262.  A  compression  gas-engine  of  the  Otto  type  bums 
from  20  to  25  cubic  feet  of  coal-gas  per  hour  per  indicated 
horse-power.  Gkx>d  coal-gas  has  a  heating  power  equiva- 
lent to  about  500,000  foot-pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
hence,  with  a  consumption  of  20  cubic  feet  the  efficiency 
which  the  engine  realizes  is  nearly  0*2.  The  efficiency  of 
a  large  steam-engine  is  about  0*14,  and  in  steam-engines 
that  are  small  enough  to  be  fairly  compared  with  actual 
gas^ngines  the  efficiency  is  not  more  than  0*1.  Thi 
superiority  of  gas-engines  over  steam-eqginei^  from  the 
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thermodynamic  point  of  view,  is  well  shown  by  comparing 
their  consumption  of  faeL  In  the  steam-engine  we  find 
in  good  engines  of  large  size  a  consumption  of  2  lb  or  Ij  lb 
of  eoal  per  LH.P.  per  hour,  and  by  triple  expansion  this 
is  reduced  in  large  marine  engines  to  about  1}  lb.  On 
tl)e  other  hand,  in  small-power  engines  the  consumption 
is  at  least  2^  lb,  and  is  generally  3  lb  or  more.  When  Mr 
Dowson's  cheap  gas,^  which  is  produced  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  superheated  steam  and  air  through  red-hot 
anthracite,  is  used  to  drive  an  Otto  engine,  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  has  been  found  to  be  only  I'l  &>  per  I.H.P. 
per  hour,  or  leas  than  half  the  amount  used  by  a  steam- 
engine  of  similar  size.  What  gives  this  comparison 
additional  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  gas-producer  for  a 
40  or  50  H.P.  engine  need  not  take  up  more  space  than 
the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  of  the  same  power. 

263.  In  another  sense  the  gas-engine  is  much  less 
perfect  than  the  steam-engine.  The  actual  efficiency  .of 
the  latter  is  about  half  the  ideal  efficiency  which  a  perfect 
engine  would  show  when  working  through  the  same  range 
of  temperature.  In  the  gas-engine  the  actual  is  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  ideal  efficiency.  Taking  the  highest 
temperature  as  1900*  C. — a  value  reached  in  some  of 
Mr  Clerk's  experiments — and  the  lowest  temperature  as 
16'  C,  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect  engine  would  be  0  87, 
while  that  of  the  actual  engine  is  0*2.  This  only  means 
that  the  ga&*engine  has  all  the  greater  margin  for  future 
improvement. 

264.  At  present  the  main  causes  of  waste  in  gas-engines 
are  the  action  of  -  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  and  the  water- 
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jacket,  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  exhaust  gsaes 
The  water-jacket  absorbs  about  half  the  whole  heat,  only 
to  keep  the  cylinder  cool  enough  to  permit  of  lubrication. 
The  waste  gases  are  discharged  at  a  temperature  of  aboat 
420*  C,  and  so  carry  away  a  large  amount  of  heat  which 
might  in  part  be  saved  by  having  a  greater  ratio  of  expan- 
sion, or  by  the  use  of  a  regenerator.  Another  source  of 
thermodynamic  imperfection  is  the  after-burning,  which 
gives  heat  to  the  working  substauce  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  the  maximum. 

In  an  engine  constructed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens 
it  was  attempted  to  do  away  with  or  reduce  the  two  main 
causes  of  loss — (1)  by  using  a  separate  combustion-chamber, 
distinct  from  the  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  worked,  and 
(2)  by  passing  the  exhaust  gases  through  a  regenerator, 
which  afterwards  gave  up  heat  to  the  incoming  air  and  gaa.' 
The  late  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin  endeavoured  to  attain  the 
same  ends  by  adapting  the  Stirling  type  of  engine  to  inter- 
nal combustion,  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  being  exploded 
under  a  displacer  like  that  of  fig.  141.  Practical  difficoltiea 
have  hitherto  prevented  regenerative  internal-combfLBtion 
engines  from  coming  into  use,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  donbted 
that  their  development  is  only  a  question  of  time.  With 
regard  to  the  probable  future  of  heat-engines,  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  the  internal-combustion  engine  using  gaseous 
fuel,  though  already  much  more  efficient  than  the  steam- 
engine,  is  crude  and  full  of  defects  which  further  inven- 
tion ought  to  remove,  while  the  steam-engine  has  been 
improved  so  far  that  little  increase  in  its  efficiency  can  be 
expected,  and  more  than  a  little  is  impossible.      (j.  a.  e.) 
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STEAM  HAMMER.    SMHAiomu 

BTEARINE.  in  oommerceL  designates  a  solid  mixture 
of  fatty  acids  (chiefly  peinutic  and  stearic)  irfaich  is  being 
produced  indostriallT-uom  animal  fats  and  used  larffely  for 
the  making  of  candles.  In  chemistry  it  is  a  generic  term 
for  the  three  "  esters  "  derivable  from  glycerin,  CJI^{OB.)^ 
by  the  replacement  of  one  or  more  of  tno  three  ^OH/s  by 
the  residue  C^^H^O^  which,  in  stearic  acid,  is  combined 
^ith  «*  H."  Of  these  tri-stearine,  C^IL^(0^jfl^OX,  is  the 
most  important :  it  occurs  in  animal  fats  only,  largely  in 
tallow.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  white  pearly  nodules, 
insoluble  in  cold  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  It 
can  be  distilled  undeconmosed  in  vaato.  On  gradual  ex- 
posure to  higher  temperaxures  it  fuses  at  55*  0.  j  it  then 
resolidifies,  and  then  fuses  a^ain  (permanently)  at  71**5 
(Heintz).  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  0^245  jat 
65*-5  O:  (Puffy)^ 

jaiKKli.     SeelROK. 

BTPTBTiP;  Su  ^lOKARD-  ^672-1729),  one  of  the  most 
actiTB  and  prominent  men  of  letters  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne^  inseparably  associated  in  the  history  of  literature 
with  his  personal  friend  Addison.  He  cannot  be  said  to 
Iiaye  lost  in  reputation  by  tne  partnersnip,  because  he  wu 
far  inferior  to  Addison  In  purely  literary  ffift,  and  it  is 
Addison's  literary  genius  that  has  floated  their  joint  work 
above  merely  journalistic  celebrity)  but  the  advantage 
was  not  all  on  Steeled  side,  inasmuch  as  his  more  brilliant 
coadjutor  has  usurped  not  a  little  of  the  merit  rightly  due 
to  him.  Steele's  often-quoted  generous  acknomedgment 
of  Addison's  services  in  The  Tatler  has  proved  true  in 
a  somewhat  different  sense  from  that  intended  by  the 
writer  a — **  I  fared  like  a  distressed  prince,  who  calls  in  a 
powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid;  I  was  undone  by  my 
auxiliary  I  when  I  had  once  called  him  In  I  could  not 
fambaust  without  dependence  on  him."  The  truth  is  that 
in  this  happy  alliance  the  one  was  the  complement  of  the 
other  J  and  the  balance  of  mutual  advantage  was  much 
more  nearly  even  than  Steele  claimed  or  posterity  has 
generally  ulowed 

The  famous  literary  pair  were  bom  in  the  same  year, 
1672,— Steele  in  Dublin,  the  senior  by  less  than  two 
months.  Steele^s  father,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
lawyer,  died  before  he  had  reached  Ins  sixth  year,  but 
the  boy  found  a  protector  in  his  maternal  un Je,  Henry 
QascQigne,  secretanr  and  confidential  acent  to  two  suc- 
ceeedve  dukes  of  Ormonde.  Through  his  influence  he 
wad  nominated  to  the  Charterhouse  in  1684,  and  there 
first  met  with  Addison.  Five  years  afterwards  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford,  and  was  a  postmaster  at  Merton  when 
Addison  was  a  demy  at  Magdalen.  Their  schoolboy 
friendship  was  continued  at  the  university,  and  probably 
helped  to  give  a  more  serious  turn  to  Steele's  mind  than 
his  natural  temperament  would  have  taken  under  different 
companionship.  Addison^s  reverend  father  also  took  an 
interest  in  the  warm-hearted  young  Irishman ;  but  their 
combined  influence  did  not  steady  him  sufficiently  to  keep 
his  impulses  within  the  lines  of  a  regular  career ;  without 
waiting  for  a  degree  he  yolonteered  into  the  army,  and 
seryed  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  "  under  the  command  of 
the  unfortunate  duke  of  Ormonda"  This  escapade  was 
made  without  his  uncle's  consent,  and  cost  him,  according 
to  his  own  accounl  "  the  succession  to  a  very  good  estate 
in  the  county  of  Wexford  in  Ireland."  Still,  he  did  not 
lack  advancement  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  A 
poem  on  the  funeral  of  Queen  ^lary  (1695),  dedicated  to 
Lord  Outts,  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  that  nobleman^  who  took  the 
gentleman  trooper  into  his  household  as  a  secretary,  made 
him  an  officer  in  h|s  own  regiment,  and  ultimately  pro- 
cured for  him  a  captaincy  in  Lord   Lucas's    fusiliers. 


His  name  was  noted  for  promotion  by  King  William,  but 
the  king's  death  took  place  before  anything  had  been 
done  for  Captain  Steele.  He  would  seem  to  have 
remained  in  the  army,  though  never  on  active  service,  for 
several  years  longer. 

Steele  probably  owed  the  king's  favour  to  honest  admira- 
tion of  the  excellent  principles  of  The  Christian  Hero, 
his  first  prose  treatise,  published  in  1701.  The  "  reforma- 
tion of  manners"  was  a  cherished  purpose  with  King 
William  and  his  consort,  which  they  tried  to  effect  by 
proclamation  and  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  a  sensible  well- 
written  treatise,  deploring  the  irregularity  of  the  military 
character,  and  seeking  to  prove  by  examples — the  king 
himself  among  the  number — ''that  no  principles  but 
those  of  religion  are  sufficient  to  make  a  great  man,"  was 
sure  of  attention^^^  Steele  complained  that  the  reception 
of  The  Christian  Mero  by  his  comrades  was  not  so  respect* 
ful;  they  persisted  in  trying  him  by  his  own  standard, 
and  would  )[M)t  pass  "the  least  levity  in  his  words  and 
actions  "  without  protesi  The  sensitive  and  hot-headed 
"hero"  would  seem  to  harve  been  teased  into  fighting  a 
duel, — ^his  first  and  last,  for  he  wounded  his  antagonist 
dangerously,  and  from  that  time  was  a  staunch  opponent 
of  affairs  ot  honour.  His  uneasine&s  under  the  ridicule 
of  his  Irreverent  comrades  had  another  curious  result :  it 
moved  him  to  write  a  comedy.  "  It  was  now  incumbent 
upon  him,"  he  says,  "  to  enliven  his  character,  for  which 
reason  he  writ  the  comedy  caUed  The  FuneruL  "  Although, 
however,  it  was  Steele's  express  purpose  to  free  his 
diaracter  from  the  reproach  of  solemn  dulness,  and  prove 
that  he  could  write  as  smartly  as  another,  he  showed 
greater  respect  for  decency  than  had  for  some  time  been 
the  fashion  on  the  stage.  The  purpose,  afterwards  more 
fully  effected  in  his  famous  periodicals,  of  reconciling  wit, 
good  humour,  and  good  breeding  with  virtuous  conduct 
was  already  deliberately  in  Steeled  mind  when  he  wrote 
his  first  comedy.  It  was  produced  and  published  in  1701, 
was  received  on  the  stage  with  favour,  and  owing  to  its 
comparative  purity  helped,  along  with  The  Christian  ffero, 
to  commend  its  author  to  King  William.  In  his  next 
comedy,  The  Lying  Love^',  or  the  Ladie^  Friendship^  pro- 
duced two  years  afterwards,  in  1703,  Steele's  moral  purpose 
was  directly  avowed ;  and  the  pUy,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  "  damned  for  its  piety."  The  Tender  Hus- 
band, produced  eighteen  months  later  (in  April  17051 
thouffh  not  less  pure  in  tone,  was  more  successful ;  in  this 
play  he  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  happy  genius 
for  conceiving  and  embodying  humorous  types  of  character, 
putting  on  the  stage  the  parents  or  grandparents  of  Squire 
AYestem,  Tony  Lumpkin,  and  Lydia  Languish.  It  was 
seventeen  years  before  Steele  again  tried  his  fortune  on 
the  sta«;e  with  The  Conscious  Lovers,  the  best  and  most 
successml  of  lus  comedies,  produced  in  1722. 

Meantime  the  gallant  captain  had  turned  aside  to 
another  kind  of  literary  work,  in  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  friend  Addison,  he  obtained  a  more  enduring 
reputation.  There  never  was  a  time  when  literary  talent 
was  BO  much  sought  after  and  rewarded  by  statesmen. 
Addison  had  already  been  waited  on  in  "his  humble 
lodgings  in  the  Haymarket,"  and  advanced  to  office,  when 
his  friend  the  successful  dramatist  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  gazetteer.  This  was  in  May  1707.  It  was 
Steele's  first  connexion  with  journalism.  The  periodical 
was  at  that  time  taking  the  place  of  the  pamphlet  as  an 
instrument  for  working  on  public  opinion.  The  GcuetU 
gave  little  opening  for  the  play  of  Steele's  lively  pen,  his 
main  duty,  as  he  says,  having  been  to  '*  keep  the  paper 
very  innocent  and  very  insipid";  but  the  position  made 
him  familiar  with  a  new  field  of  enterprise  in  which  his 
inventive  mind  soon  diseerned  materials  for  a  project  of^ 
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his  own.  The  Toiler  made  its  first  appearance  on  the 
12th  of  April  1709.  It  was  partly  a  newspaper,  a  journal 
of  politics  and  society,  published  three  times  a  week. 
Steele's  position  as  gazetteer  furnished  him  with  special 
advantages  for  political  news,  and  as  a  popular  habitu^ 
of  coffee-houses  he  was  at  no  loss  for  social  gossip.  But 
Steele  not  only  retaUed  and  commented  on  s<^ial  news,  a 
function  in  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Defoe  and 
others;  he  also  introduced  into  The  Toiler  as  a  special 
feature  essays  on  general  questions  of  manners  and 
morality.  It  is  not  strictly  true  that  Steele  was  the 
inventor  of  the  English  "essay," — there  were  essayists 
before  the  18th  century,  notably  Cowley  and  Temple; 
but  he  was  the  first  to  use  ^e  essay  for  periodical  pur- 
poses, and  he  and  Addison  together  developed  a  distinct 
species,  to  which  they  gave  a  permanent  character  and  in 
which  they  had  many  imitators.  As  a  humbler  motive 
for  this  fortunate  venture  Steele  had  the  pinch  of  im- 
pecuniosity,  due  rather  to  excess  of  expenditure  than  to 
smcliness  of  income.  He  had  £300  a  year  from  his 
gazetteership,  £100  as  gentleman  usher  to  Prince  Qeorge, 
£800  from  the  Barbados  estates  of  his  first  wife,^  and 
some  fortune  by  his  second  wife— Mrs  Mary  Scurlock, 
the  "  Dear  Prue "  of  his  charming  letters.  But  Steele 
lived  in  considerable  state  after  this  second  marriage, 
and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  before 
he  started  The  Toiler,  The  assumed  name  of  the  editor 
was  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  but  Addison  discovered  the  real 
author  in  the  sixth  number,  and  began  to  contribute  in 
the  eighteenth.  It  is  only  fair  to  Steele  to  state  that  the 
success  of  The  ToUer  was  established  before  Addison  joined 
him,  and  that  Addison  contributed  to  only  forty-two  of 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  numbers  that  had 
appeared  when  the  paper  was  stopped  in  January  1711. 

Only  two  months  elapsed  between  the  stoppage  of  The 
Toiler  and  the  appearance  of  The  Spedaior,  which  was 
the  organ  of  the  two  friends  from  March  1,  1711  till 
December  6,  1712.  Addison  was  the  chief  contributor  to 
^he  new  venture,  and  the  history  of  it  belongs  more  to  his 
iifa  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  remarked  as  characteristic 
of  the  two  writers  that  ia  this  as  in  The  Toiler  Addison 
generally  follows  Steele^s  lead  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
The  first  suggestion  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  Steele's, 
although  it  was  Addison  that  filled  in  the  outline  of  a 
good-natured  country  gentleman  with  the  numerous  little 
whimsicalities  that  convert  Sir  Roger  into  an  andable 
and  exquisitely  ridiculous  provincial  oddity.  Steele  had 
neither  the  fineness  of  touch  nor  the  humorous  malice  that 
gives  life  and  distinction  to  Addison's  picture;  the  Sir 
Roger  of  his  original  hasty  sketch  has  good  sense  as  well'  as 
good  nature,  and  the  treatment  is  comparatively  common- 
place from  a  literary  point  of  view,  though  unfortunately 
not  commonplace  in  its  charity.  Steele's  soggestive 
vivacity  gave  many  another  hint  for  the  elaborating  skill 
of  his  friend. 

Tht  Spectoior  was  followed  by  The  Guardian,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  the  12th  of  March  1713. 
It  had  a  much  diorter  career,  extending  to  only  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  numbers,  of  which  Steele  wrote 
eighty-two  and  Addison  fifty^three.  This  was  the  last  of 
his  numerous  periodicals  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of 
the  great  essayist.  But  he  continued  for  several  years  to 
project  journals,  under  great  variety  of  titles,  some  of 
them  political,  some  social  in  their  objects,  most  of  them 
very  short-lived.  Steele  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  ardent  and  earnest  in  his 
political  as  in  his  other  convictions.     The  Engliehnvan 


^  The  name  of  this  lady— «  widow,  Hxb  Margaret  Stretch— and 
aome  facts  about  her  have  been  ascertained  by  Mr  George  A.  Aitken. 
Bee  Athenmm,  May  1.  1886.  and  Mr  Dobson's  SUOe,  pp.  61,  218. 


was  Started  in  January  1714,  immediately  after  ibe 
stoppage  of  The  Guardian,  to  assail  the  policy  of  the  Toij 
ministry.  The  Lover,  started  some  six  weeks  later,  vu 
more  general  in  its  aims ;  but  it  gave  place  in  a  month 
or  two  to  The  Reader,  a  direct  counterblast  to  the  Tory 
Examiner,  The  EngliAman  was  resuscitated  for  another 
volume  in  1715 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  projected  in 
rapid  succession  three  unsuccessful  ventures, — Town  foO^ 
The  Tea  Table,  and  ChiiChai.  Three  years  later  he 
started  his  most  famous  political  paper.  The  FUbeiaHf 
rendered  memorable  by  the  fact  that  in  it  he  had  to 
contend  against  his  old  ally  Addison.  The  subject  of 
controversy  between  the  two  life-long  friends  was  Sunder- 
land's Peerage  BilL  Steele's  last  venture  in  journalism 
was  The  Theatre,  1719-20,  the  immediate  occasion  of 
which  was  the  revocation  of  his  patent  for  Druiy  Lane. 
So  ready  was  Steele  in  this  kind  of  enterprise,  which  he 
could  always  conduct  single-handed,  that  apparently 
whenever  he  felt  strongly  on  any  subject  he  at  once  started 
a  journal  to  give  vent  to  his  fe^ngs.  Besides  these 
journals  he  wrote  also  several  pamphlets  on  passing 
questions,^-on  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  in  1711,  on 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  in  1713,  on  the  "crisis" 
in  17H,  An  Apology  for  himeelf  and  hie  WriiiM^ 
(important  biographi(»Jly)  in  the  same  year,  on  the  South 
Sea  mania  in  1720. 

The  fortunes  of  Steele  as  a  zealous  Whig  varied  with 
the  fortunes  of  his  party.  He  lost  his  gazetteership  when 
the  Tories  came  into  power  in  1710.  Over  the  Dunkirk 
question  he  waxed  so  hot  that  he  threw  up  a  pension  and 
a  commissionership  of  stamps,  and  went  into  parliament 
as  member  for  Stockbridge  to  attack  the  ministry  with 
voice  mid  vote  as  well  as  with  pen.  But  he  had  not  sat 
many  weeks  when  he  was  expelled  from  the  House  for 
the  language  of  his  pamphlet  on  The  Critie,  which  was 
stigmatized  as  seditious.  The  Apology  already  mentioned 
was  his  vindication  of  himself  on  this  occasion.  With  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  his  fortunes  changei 
Honours  and  substantial  rewards  were  showered  upon  him. 
He  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace,  deputy-lieutenant  of 
Middlesex,  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables,  governor  of  the 
royal  company  of  comedians — the  last  a  lucrative  post^  and 
was  also  knighted  (1715).  After  the  suppression  of  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  ne  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  forfeited  estates,  and  spent  some  two  years  in 
Scotland  in  that  capacity.  He  obtained  a  patent  for  a  plan 
for  bringing  salmon  alive  from  Ireland.  Differing  from 
his  friends  in  power  on  the  question  of  the  Peerage  Bill  is 
1718,  he  was  deprived  of  some  of  his  offices,  but  when 
Walpole  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1721 
he  was  reinstated.  But  with  all  his  emoluments  the 
imprudent,  impulsive,  ostentatious,  and  generous  Steele 
could  never  get  clear  of  financial  difficulties,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  London  in  1724  and  live  in  the 
country.  He  spent  his  last  years  on  his  wife's  estate  of 
Llangunnor  in  Wales,  and,  his  health  broken  down  by  a 
paralytic  seizure,  died  on  the  1st  of  September  1729. 

A  selection  from  Steele's  essays  has  been  edited  hj  Mr  Austin 
Dobeon,  who  prefixes  a  carefnl  and  sympathetic  memoir.  Mr  Dob* 
son  has  since  written  a  fuller  biography  in  Mr  Lang^i  aeriei  of 
Bnglieh  WorthUt.  (W.  M.) 

STEELYARD,  Merchants  of  ths,  were  Hanse  mer- 
chants who  settied  in  London  in  1250  at  the  steelyard  on 
the  river  side,  near  Cosin  Lane,  now  Iron  Bridge  Whar/. 
Henry  HI.  in  1259,  at  the  request  of  his  brother  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  conferred  on  them  important  privileges, 
which  were  renewed  and  confirmed  by  Edward  L  It  ^^ 
chiefly  through  their  enterprise  that  the  early  trade  of 
London  was  devebped,  and  they  continued  to  flourish  tiHf 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in  the  reign 
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of  Edward  VL,  they  wdrd  deprived  of  their  pririleges. 
Though  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  sent  ambanadora  to  inter- 
cede for  them,  they  were  not  reinstated  in  their  monopolies, 
but  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  footing  in  London 
till  expelled  by  Elizabeth  in  1597.  Their  beautiful  guild- 
bail  in  Thames  Street^  described  by  Stow,  was  made  a 
tiaval  store-house.  It  contained  two  famous  pictures, 
painted  in  distemper  by  Holbein,  representing  Poverty 
and  Riches,  which  were  presented  by  the  Hanse  merchants 
to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  came  into  the  possession 
of  Charles  I.,  but  are  8upiK>sed  to  have  perished  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  Whitehall. 

STEEN,  Jan  Hxvicksz  (1626-1679),  subject-painter, 
vras  bom  at  Leyden  in  1626,  the  soa  of  a  brewer  of  the 
place.  He  studied  at  Utrecht  under  Nicholas  Knufier,  an 
historical  painter,  and  about  1644  went  to  Haarlem,  where 
he  worked  under  Adrian  van  Ostade  and  under  Jan  van 
Goijen,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1649.  In  the 
previous  year  he  had  joined  the  painters'  guild  6f  the 
city.  In  1667  he  is  said  to  Jiave  been  a  brewer  at  Delft, 
and  in  1672  he  received  municipal  authority  to  open  a 
tavern.  The  accounts  of  his  life,  however,  are  very  con- 
foaed  and  conflicting.  Some  biographers  have  asserted 
that  he  was  a  drunkard  and  of  diraolute  life,  but  the 
number  of  his  works — Van  Westrheene,  in  his  Jan  Sleen^ 
£tude  8ur  VArt  en  Holland^  ha&  catalogued  nearly  five 
hundred — is  sufficient  in  itself  to  disprove  the  charge. 
His  later  pictures  bear  marks  of  haste  and  are  less  care- 
fully finished  than  those  of  his  earlier  period.  He  died 
at  Leyden  in  1679. 

The  works  of  Jan  Steen  are  rdLstinguished  by  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  admirable  freedom  and  spirit  of  touch, 
and  clearness  and  transparency  ^of  colouring.  But  their 
true  greatness  is  due  to  their  intellectual  qualities.  In 
the  wide  range  of  his  subjects,  and  their  dramatic  charac- 
ter, he  surpasses  all  the  Dutch  figure-painters,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Rembrandt  His  productions  range 
from  the  stately  interiors  of  grave  and  wealthy  citizens  to 
tavern  scenes  of  jollity  and  debauch.  He  painted  chem- 
ists in  their  laboratories,  doctors  at  the  bedside  of  their 
patients,  card-parties,  marriage  feasts,  and  the  festivals  of 
St  Nicholas  and  Twelfth  Night, — ev^n  religious  subjects, 
though  in  these  he  was  least  successful.  His  rendering  of 
children  is  especially  delightful  Dealing  often  with  the 
coarser  side  of  things,  his  work  is  full  of  humour ;  he  de- 
picts the  comedy  of  human  life  in  a  spirit  of  very  genial 
toleration,  but  now  and  again  there  appear  keenly  telling 
touches  of  satire  which  recall  such  a  pictorial  moralist  as 
Hogarth. 

The  Kfttional  Gallerv  coutains  one  picture  by  Jan  Steen, —the 
Music  Maater ;  and  other  excellent  exaoiples  of  his  art  are  pn- 
served  in  the  Royal,  the  Bute,  the  Ashbnrton,  and  the  Northbrook 
collections,  at  Apsley  House  and  Bridgewater  House,  and  in  the 
ffalleries  of  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  aud  the  Hermitage,  St  Peters- 
burg. 

STEFFANI,  AoosTCTo  (1655-1730),  ecclesiastic,  diplo- 
matist»  and  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Castelfranco  in 
1655,  and  at  a  very  early  age  was  admitted  as  a  chorister 
at  St  Mark's  in  Venice.  In  1667  the  beauty  of  his  voice 
attracted  the  attention  of  Count  Tattenbach,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  to  Munich,  where  his  education  was  completed 
at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand  Maria,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  appointed  him  "  ChurfUrstlicher  Kammer-  nind  Hof- 
moslkus,"  and  granted  him  a  liberal  salary.  After  receiving 
instruction  from  Johann  Kaspar  Kerl,  and  possibly  Ercole 
Bemabei,  he  was  sent  in  1673  to  study  in  Rome,  where, 
among  other  works^  he  composed  six  motets,  the  original 
MSS.  of  which  are  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Aluscum  at 
Cambridge.  On  his  return  to  Munich  in  1674  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  Pmlmodia  VeapeHinOy  a  part  of  which 
w«s  reprinted  in  Martini's  Saggio  di  CotUrapptaUo  in  1674. 


In  1675  he  was  appointed  court  organist^  and  in  1680  he 
was  ordained  priest^  with  the  title  of  abbate  of  Lepeing. 
His  eoclesiastK^J  status  did  not>  however,  prevent  him 
from  turning  his  attention  to  the  stage,  for  which,  at 
different  periods  of  his  life,  he  composed  works  which  un- 
doubtedly exercised  a  potent  influence  upon  the  dramatic 
music  of  the  period.  Of  his  first  opera,  Marco  Aurtlio, 
produced  at  Munich  in  1681,  the  only  copy  known  to 
exist  is  a  MS.  score  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at 
Buckingham  palace.  It  was  followed  by  Solone  in  1685, 
Scrvio  Tullio  in  1686,  Alarxco  in  1687,  and  Niobe  in  1688  ; 
but  of  these  four  last-named  works  no  trace  can  now  be 
discovered.  NMe  was  the  last  opera  Steffani  composed 
at  Munich.  Notwithstanding  the  favour  shown  to  him 
by  the  elector  Maximilian  Emanuel,  he  accepted  in  1689 
the 'appointment  of  kapellmeister  at  the  court  of  Hanover, 
where  he  speedily  gained  the  goodwill  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg  (afterwards  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  elector  of  Hanover),  the  duchess  Sophia 
Charlotte  (afterwards  electress  of  Brandenburg),  the 
philosopher  Leibnitz,  the  abbate  Ortensio  Mauro,  and 
Txcny  men  of  letters  and  intelligence,  and  where,  in  1710, 
he  showed  great  kindness  to  Handel,  who  was  then  just 
entering  upon  his  glorious  career.  He  inaugurated  a  long 
series  of  triumphs  in  Hanover  by  composing,  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  opera-house  in  1689,  an  opera  called 
Enrico  xl  Leone,  which  was  produced  with  extraordinary 
splendour  and  achieved  an  immense  reputation.  For  the 
same  theatre  he  composed  La  Lotta  d Ercole  con  AchilUo 
in  1689,  La  Superbia  (PAlestandro  in  1690,  Orlando 
Generoso  in  1691,  Le  Eivali  Concordi  in  1692,  La  LibertH 
Contenta  in  1693,  /  Trionfi  del  Faio  a^ud  I  Baceanali  in 
1695,  and  Brieeide  in  1696.  The  libretto  of  Biiteide  is 
by  PalmierL  Those  of  most  if  not  all  the  others  are  by 
the  abbate  Mauro.  The  scores  are  preserved  at  Buck- 
ingham palace,  where,  in  company  with  five  volumes  of 
songs  and  three  of  duets,  they  form  part  of  the  collec- 
tion brought  to  England  by  the  elector  of  Hanover  in 
1714.  But  it  was  x^ot  only  as  a  musician  that  Steffani 
distinguished  himself  in  his  new  home.  The  elevation  of 
Ernest  Augustus  to  the  electorate  in  1692  led  to  difficul- 
ties, for  the  arrangement  of  which  it  was  necessary  that 
an  ambassador  should  visit  the  various  German  courts^ 
armed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  diplomatic  power. 
The  accomplished  abbate  was  sent  on  this  delicate  mission 
in  1696,  with  the  title  of  envoy  extraordinary;  and  he 
fulfilled  his  difficult  task  so  well  that  Pope  Innocent  XL, 
in  recognition  of  certain  privileges  he  had  secured  for  the 
Hanoverian  Catholics,  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Spiga 
in  partibue  infidelium.  In  1698  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Brussels ;  and  after  the  death  of  Ernest  Augustus 
in  the  same  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the  elector 
palatine,  John  William,  at  Diisseldorf,  where  he  held  the 
offices  of  privy  councillor  and  protonotary  of  the  holy  see. 
Invested  with  these  high  honours,  Stefiiwi  could  scarcely 
continue  to  produce  dramatic  compositions  in  public  with- 
out grievous  breach  of  etiquette.  But  his  genius  was  too 
real  to  submit  to  repression ;  and  in  1709  he  ingeniously 
avoided  the  difficulty  by  producing  two  new  operas — Enea 
at  Hanover  and  Tastilone  at  Diisseldorf — in  the  name  of 
his  secretary  and  amanuensis  Oregorio  Piva,  whose  sig- 
nature is  attached  to  the  scores  preserved  at  Buckingham 
palace.  Another  score — that  of  Arminio—ia  the  same 
collection,  dated  Diisseldorf  1707,  and  evidently  the  work 
of  Steffani,  bears  no  composer's  name. 

Steffani  did  not  accompany  the  elector  George  to  Eng- 
land; but  in  1724  the  Academy  of  Antient  Musick  in 
London  elected  him  its  honorary  president  for  life ;  and 
in  return  for  the  compliment  he  sent  the  association  a 
magnificent  Stabat  Mater,  for  aix  voices  and  orchestnL 
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and  tbrod  fine  madrigals.  The  MSS.  of  these  aire  still  in 
existence ;  and  the  British  Huseum  possesses  a  very  fine 
ConfiUbor,  for  three  voices  and  orchestra,  of  about  the  same 
period.  All  these  compositions  are  very  much  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written ;  and  in  his  operas 
Steftani  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the  stage 
very  remarkable  indeed  at  a  period  at  which  the  musical 
drama  was  gradually  approac^ng  the  character  of  a  mere 
formal  concert,  with  scenery  and  dresses.  But  for  tho 
MSS.  at  Buckingham  palace,  these  operas  would  bo  utterly 
unknown ;  but  Steflfani  will  never  cease  to  be  remembered 
by  his  beautiful  chamber  duetd,  which,  like  those  of  his 
contemporary  Carlo  Maria  Clari  (1669-1745),  are  chiefly 
written  in  the  form  of  cantatas  for  two  voices,  accompanied 
by  a  ngured  bass.  The  British  Museum  possesses  more 
than  a  hundred  of  these  charming  compositions,^  some  of 
which  were  published  at  Munich  in  1679.  Steffani  visited 
Italy  for  the  last  time  in  1729,  in  which  year  Handel,  who 
always  gratefully  remembered  the  kindness  he  had  received 
from  him  at  Hanover,  once  more  met  him  at  the  palace  of 
Cardinal  Ottoboni  in  Home.  This  was  the  last  time  the 
two  composers  were  destined  to  meet.  Steffani  returned 
Boon  afterwards  to  Hanover,  and  died  in  1730  while 
engaged  in  the  transaction  of  some  diplomatic  business  at 
Frankfort. 

/  STEIBELT,  DAinEL  {c.  1760-1823),  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  between  the  years  1755  and  1765  at 
Berlin,  where  he  studied,  at  the  ex^iense  of  the  crown 
prince  Frederick  William,  under  Elrnberger.  Very  little 
is  known  of  his  artistic  life  before  1790,  when  he  settled 
in  Paris,  and  attained  great  popularity  as  a  virtuoso  by 
means  of  a  pianoforte  sonata  called  La  Coquette,  which 
he  composed,  in  conjunction  with  Hermann,  for  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  almost  equal  credit  as  a  dramatic 
composer  by  an  opera  entitled  Romeo  et  Juliette,  produced 
at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  in  1793.  In  1796  Steibelt  re- 
moved to  London,  where  his  pianoforte  playing  attracted 
an  amount  of  attention  which  in  1798  was  raised  to  an 
absolute  furore  by  the  production  of  his  concerto  (No.  3, 
in  Eb)  containing  the  famous  "Storm  Rondo" — a  work 
that  ensured  his  popularity,  in  spite  of  the  far  higher 
claims  of  Clementi,  Dussek,  and  John  Baptist  Cramer, 
whose  attainments  as  virtuosi,  composers,  and  thoroughly 
accomplished  artists  were  infinitely  superior  to  his  own. 
In  the  following  year  Steibelt  started  on  a  professional 
tour  in  Germany ;  and,  after  playing  with  some  success 
in  Hamburg,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Berlin,  he  arrived  in 
May  1800  at  Vienna,  where,  with  the  arrogance  which 
formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
nature,  he  challenged  Beethoven  to  a  trial  of  skill,  which 
naturally  resulted  in  his  irretrievable  discomfiture.  His 
position  in  Germany  being  no  longer  tenable  after  this 
pitiful  failure,  he  retired  to  Paris,  and  during  the  next 
eight  years  lived  alternately  in  that  city  and  in  London, 
where  his  reputation  continued  undiminished.  In  1808 
he  was  invited  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  St  Peters- 
burg, and  there  he  resided,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative 
appointment,  until  his  death  on  September  20,  1823. 

Besides  his  dramatic  music,  Steibelt  left  behind  him  an  enormous 
nnmbcr  of  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  many  of  whicli  exhibit 
a  certain  amount  of  originality,  though  they  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  works  of  genius.  His  playing,  though  exceedingly 
brilliant,  was  wanting  in  the  higher  qualities  which  so  strikingly 
characterised  that  of  his  contemporaries,  John  Ci-amer  and  Muzio 
Clementi ;  but  he  was  undonbtodly  gifted  with  talents  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  tho  reputation  he  enjoyed  was  fairly  earned  and 
hononrably  maintained  to  the  (nd. 

STEIN,  Hkinrich  Friedrich  Karl,  Barok  voic  unb 
zuu  (1757-1831),  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  statesmen, 
and  perhaps  the  most  influential  forerunner  of  Bismarck  in 
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the  creation  of  Qcrman  unity,  was  ix>rn  at  Nassau  on 
October  26,  1757.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  independent 
noblesse  or  knighthood  of  the  German  empire  (Reichsritter- 
schaft),  and  hid  ancicut  family  2/.at,  Burg  Stein,  lies  on  a 
hill  rising  above  the  Lahn  opposite  Nas&au.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  speaks  of  his  ijarents  as  '^  pious  and  genainely 
German,"  and  ascribes  to  their  teaching  his  own  religious 
and  patriotic  feelings,  his  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  family 
and  order,  and  his  conviction  of  the  duty  of  devoting  his 
life  to  the  public  weaL  Though  the  youngest  but  one  o£ 
ten  children,  Stein  was  selected  by  his  parents  as  the 
**  Stammhalter,"  or  representative  and  maintaincr  of  the 
family  name  and  dignity,  and  his  elder  brothers  acqui- 
esced in  this  arrangement. 

From  1773  to  1777  Stein  studied  political  economy, 
jurisprudence,  and  history  at  the  university  of  Gdttingen, 
where  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  English  insti- 
tutions, his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  which  are  often 
manifetit  in  his  later  career.  His  original  intention  was 
to  qualify  for  an  appointment  in  the  imperial  courts,  but 
this  sphere  of  work  was  little  to  his  taste,  and  in  1780  lio 
took  the  step,  somewhat  unusual  for  an  imperial  knigbt, 
of  entering  the  service  of  Prussia.  He  became  an  officisi 
in  the  mining  department,  and  by  1784  had  risen  to  be 
head  of  the  administration  of  mines  and  manufactures 
for  AVestphalia.  In  1796  he  was  made  supreme  presi- 
dent of  the  provincial  chambers  of  Westphalia,  an  appoint- 
ment which  gave  him  opportunity  to  evince  his  great 
administrative  talents.  In  1785  his  administrative  career 
was  interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  the  elector  of  Hainz,  and  in  1786-87  he  made  a 
long  professional  tour  in  England,  chiefly  in  the  mining 
districts.  ;-  ,  . 

In  1804  Stein  was  created  a  minister  of  state,  with  the 
portfolio  of  excise,  customs,  manufactures,  and  trade.  In 
this  capacity  he  abolished  tho  internal  customs  duties 
throughout  Prussia,  and  effected  several  other  needed 
reforms ;  but  he  was  unable  to  modify  the  general  disas- 
trous tenour  of  the  Prussian  policy,  which  was  now  ripen- 
ing for  the  catastrophe  of  Jena.  Stein's  remonstrances 
with  the  king  and  his  strictures  upon  the  course  of  the 
administration  were  couched  in  the  most  open  and  unspar- 
ing language,  and  they  were  specially  directed  against  the 
system  of  government  through  privy  cabinet  counsellors, 
who  had  practically  come  to  supplant  tho  ministers  with- 
out possessing  either  an  official  knowledg&  of  affairs  or 
a  ministerial  responsibility.  He  refused  to  join  in  the 
reconstituted  ministry  after  Jena  unless  this  abuse  were 
done  away  with,  and  Frederick  William  III.,  already 
wounded  by  the  frankness  of  Stein's  criticism,  sent  him 
his  dismissal  in  a  most  ungracious  form  (Januaiy  3, 
1807).  When  the  king,  however,  found  himself  left  in 
the  lurch  by  his  ally  Russia,  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (JuJy 
9,  1807),  he  turned  in  despair  to  the  strong  and  candid 
counsellor  he  had  dismissed  half  a  year  bef.?re,  and  invited 
Stein  to  re-enter  his  service,  practically  on  his  own  terms. 
Curiously  enough  Stein's  appointment  as  minister  pre- 
sident was  encouraged  by  Napoleon,  who  seems  to  have 
seen  in  him  merely  the  clever  organizer  and  financier,  who 
would  most  easily  put  Prussia  in  a  ix)sition  to  pay  the 
enormous  war  indemnity  levied  on  it  Stein  took  office 
on  October  4, 1807,  and  at  once  began  that  vreighty  series 
of  organic  reforms  with  which  his  name  is  most  indis- 
solubly  connected.  The  emancipation  edict  appeared  on 
October  9,  1807,  a  few  days  after  the  formal  receipt  of 
his  powers,  and  the  municipal  ordinance  was  published 
on  November  19,  1808.  In  the  interim  he  co-operated 
zealously  with  Scharnhorst  in  the  reconstitution  of  th? 
army,  carried  out  a  number  of  important  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  thorough 
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reoonAtnictioii  of  the  whole  framework  of  goyemmeDt, 
which,  however,  he.  himself  was  not  to  hare  an  opportunity 
to  effect 

Stein's  momentous  ministry  did  not  last  much  more  than 
a  year.  Napoleon  soon  awoke  to  the  eminently  patriotic 
and  energetic  character  of  the  man  he  had  incautiously  re- 
commended, and  an  intercepted  letter  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  >  demand  Stein's  dismissal.  Frederick  WilUam 
had  no  option  but  to  comply,  as  he  shrank  from  the  only 
possible  alternative  of  an  open  breach  with  the  French 
emperor.  Stein  was  proscribed  by  Napoleon,  his  property 
in  Westphalia  was  confiscated,  and  he  himself  had  to  take 
refuge  in  Austria  from  the  French  troops.^ 

In  1812  the  czar  Alexander  invited  Stein  to  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  filled  the  post  of  unofficial  adviser  to  his 
imperial  majesty  on  German  or  rather  on  anti-Napoleonic 
affairs ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  influence  of  the  proximity  of  such  a  man  in  keeping 
Alexander's  courage  screwed  to  the  sticking-point  VHxen 
the  scene  of  the  campaign  of  1812  was  transferred  to 
Germany,  Stein  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  Prussian  districts  occupied  by  the  Russian  troops,  and 
he  shares  with  Yorck  the  merit  of  arousing  East  Prussia 
to  take  arms  against  the  French,  and  so  of  calling  the 
**  Landwehr  "  into  existence  for  the  first  time.  To  Stein 
also  mainly  belongs  the  credit  of  effecting  that  union  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  (treaty  of  Kalisch,  February  27, 
1813)  which  was  perhaps  the  main  factor  in  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon.  After  the  battle  of  Leiiwic  Stein 
became  supreme  president  of  a  central  commission 
appointed  to  administer  the  lands  occupied  by  the  allied 
armies,  in  which  post  he  was  indefatigable  in  providing 
the  men  and  material  necessary  for  a  sucr  38sful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  When  the  military  struggle  was  over 
Stein's  work  was  practically  done.  The  two  tendencies 
of  absolutism  on  Uie  one  hand  and  particdlarism  on  the 
other  which  determined  the  tone  of  the  Vienna  congress 
were  equally  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  took  little  part 
in  its  deliberations.  He  also  refused  the  invitations  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  represent  them  at  the  Frankfort 
diet,  a  makeshift  in  which  he  had  no  confidence  or  hope. 
The  rest  of  his  life  lie  spent  in  retirement,  sharing  his 
time  between  Frankfort  and  his  property  in  Westphalia, 
and  the  only  office  he  ever  again  filled  was  that  of  marshal 
of  the  provincial  esUtes.  In  1819  he  founded  the  society 
for  the  publication  of  the  Monumenta  Gemutnia  Historica, 
which  has  since  done  such  admirable  work.  He  died  on 
June  29,  1831,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  on  his  estate 
of  Cappenberg  in  Westphalia,  leaving  a  family  of  three 
daughters.  His  wife  was  Countess  von  Walmoden-Gim- 
bom  of  Hanover,  a  granddaughter  of  George  IL 

Stein's  dutinKUuhing  merit  as  s  sUtetman  is  that  he  was 
practically  the  first  to  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  German  nnity 
to  contemplate  its  realization  as  possible,  and  to  inaugarate  a  policy 
hkely  to  bring  it  about.  That  which,  now  that  it  has  been 
accomplished  by  Stein's  great  aucoessor,  seems  to  us  almost  a 
matter  of  oonrse,  was  a  mere  chimera  to  most  of  our  forefathers 
and  It  required  the  faculty  of  apolitical  seer  to  atUin  Stein's  clear 
views  of  future  possibilities.  Stein  law,  too,  that  the  only  hope 
of  salvation  lay  in  the  people  as  such,— that  he  mnst  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  nation  and  raise  its  moral  tone.  To  this  end  a 
seriM  of  great  and  just  reforms  was  neceaury.  If  a  deep  national 
aentiment  was  to  be  evoked,  the  people  must  be  freed  from  feudal 
burdens ;  if  they  were  to  carry  on  an  effective  struggle  for 
independence,  they  must  finst  acquire  personal  liberty.  His 
emancipation  edict,  therefore,  which  has  been  called  the  habeas 
corpus  act  of  Prussia,  abolished  serfdom,  did  away  with  the  dis- 
tanctaons  of  casto  and  abrogated  the  feudal  restrictions  upon  the 
fne  disposition  of  person  and  property  (compare  Pkviwia,  vol.  xx. 

*  The  belief  that  Stein  occupied  himself  duriiiThie  wtirti^nt  in 
propagating  his  opinions  through  the  "  Tugendbund  "  seems  from  recent 
invMtigations  to  be  erroneous.  He  had  no  eympothy  with  secret 
■ocletles,  and  aO  indications  go  to  ahow  that  hs  rather  disapproved  of 
the  league  than  otherwisei 


pp.  11,  12).  This  reform,  however,  Stein  found,  in  a  sense,  ready 
to  his  hand  *,  it  was  domandod  by  the  spirit  of  the  tinier,  and  can 
hardly  bo  looked  on  as  a  purely  individual  achi»voimnt.  his 
most  distinctive  work  was  a  gfcat  scheme  of  ix>lltical  relorm,  in 
which  ho  contemplated  tho  conversion  of  tho  abHoIuto  monarchy 
of  Prussia  into  a  free  representative  state.  Ho  wLtoly  began  tlio 
process  by  introducing  the  princi]>lo  of  free  local  govcmiiient  in 
Ills  Stddto-Ordnung,  or  munici|ml  onlinanoe.  Tho  people  hnd  to 
bo  roused  to  tako  an  interest  in  governing  thomsolves,  and  it  was 
easier  to  expend  tliis  interest  from  tho  local  to  tho  national  than 
to  work  down  from  tho  national  to  tho  local.  Stciu  did  not  see 
much  more  than  this  beginning  of  his  plans,  but  tho  famous 
"  Polidcal  Testament "  ho  drow  up  on  leaving  olHce  shows  how 
wido-sweeping  were  tho  reforms  no  contemplated.  Tho  right  of 
self-government  was  to  bo  extended  to  tho  rural  communes,  and 
a  thorough  reform  of  every  branch  of  the  administration  was  to  bo 
eflTocted,  while  tho  copiLg-stouo  of  the  new  cdiftro  was  to  take  the 
form  of  a  freo  representative  parliament  Time,  however,  has  been 
on  his  side,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  with  Prof.  Yon  Treitschke 
that  every  ad.-anco  Germany  has  sinco  made  inipolitical  lifo  has 
brought  it  nearer  the  ideals  of  Stein. 

Tbo  standard  work  on  Stein  tt  the  biography  bj  0.  U.  Perti.  <  vols.,  1649^9, 
bat  few  EnslUh  readers  will  fe«l  the  n«cd  of  going  beyond  Prof.  Sccley's  ad- 
mlrsblc  L(/t  and  nam  </ A«f»,  London,  1879,  wbidi  also  contains  a  fall  blblio- 
irspbj.  (J.  F.  M.) 

STEIXAMANaEK  (Hung.  Szombaihely ;  Lat.  Salxtria), 
the  chief  town  of  the  trana-Danubian  county  of  Yas, 
Hungary,  is  an  old  place  of  some  interest.  Though  it  has 
only  12,000  inhabitanto,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  Poinan  Catholic 
bishop,  and  has  a  Dominican  conyent,  a  seminary,  gymna< 
sium,  chamber  of  advocates,  large  orphanage,  fine  theatre, 
and  a  number  of  superior  Gk>vemment  offices.  The  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral  is  of  great  beauty,  in  the  Italian 
style.  The  town  is  at  the  junction  of  four  different  rail- 
ways, and  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance. 

STEINER,  Jakob  (1796-1863),  one  of  the  greatest 
geometricians  of  all  ages,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  ^larch 
1796  at  the  Swiss  village  of  Utzendorf  (canton  Bern). 
Here  he  grew  up  helping  his  father  in  his  agricultural 
pursuits,  learning  to  write  only  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
At  eighteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Heidelberg.  Thence  he  went  to  Berlin 
earning  a  livelihood  here  as  in  Heidelberg  by  giving 
private  lessons.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Crelle, 
who,  encouraged  by  his  ability  and  by  that  of  Abel,  then 
also  staying  at  Beriin,  founded  his  famous  Journal  (1826). 
After  Steiner's  publication  (1832)  of  his  Systfmaiiache 
EfUwieUlungen  he  got,  through  Jacobi's  exertions,  who 
was  then  professor  at  Konigsberg,  an  honorary  degree  of 
that  university ;  and  through  the  influence  of  Jacobi  and 
of  the  brothers  Alexander  and  Wilhelm  von  fiumboldt  a 
new  chair  of  geometry  was  founded  for  him  at  Berlin 
(1834).  This  he  occupied  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  Bern  on  April  1,  1863,  after  years  of  bad  health. 

Steiner's  mathematical  work  was  confined  to  geometry. 
This  he  treated  synthetically,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
analysis,  which  he  hated,  and  he  is  said  to  have  considered 
it  a  disgrace  to  synthetical  geometry  if  equal  or  higher 
resulte  were  obtained  by  analytical  methods.  In  his  own 
field  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  His  investiga- 
tions are  distinguished  by  their  great  generality,  by  the 
fertility  of  his  resources,  and  by  a  rigour  in  his  proofs 
which  rivals  that  of  the  ancients,  so  that  he  has  been 
considered  the  greatest  geometrical  genius  since  the  time 
of  Apollonius. 

In  his  SifsUmatiBcKs  Enimehdung  dtr  AlMngiglceU  gwmHrxKher 
UcatalUn  von  einander  he  laid  the  foundation  on  which  synthetic 
geometry  in  its  present  form  rests.  Ho  introdaces  what  are  now 
Mlled  the  geometrical  fonna  (tho  row,  flat  pencil,  fcc.),  and  estab- 
lishes between  their  elements  a  one-one  correspondence,  or,  as  he 
calls  It,  makes  tV.om  projoctire.  He  next  gives  by  aid  of  these 
projective  rows  and  pencils  a  now  generation  of  conies  and  ruled 
Quadnc  surfaces,  "which  leads  quicker  and  more  directly  than 
lormor  methods  into  the  inner  nature  of  conies  and  reveals  to  us  the 
organic  connexion  of  their  innumerable  properties  and  mysteries  " 
In  this  work  also,  of  which  unfortunately  only  one  volume  an- 
pearad  inat^d  of  the  projected  five,  we  nei.  for  the  first  time  tSi 
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principle  or  duality  introdncdd  from  the  Tery  beginning  as  an  im^ 
mediate  outflow  of  the  most  fandamental  properties  of  the  plane,  the 
line,  and  the  point,  so  that  a  proof  of  iU  correctness  is  not  required. 

In  a  second  little  volume,  t)u  ffedmetritehen  Conriruetwnsn  ausgc- 
fthri  mitteld  dsr  geraden  lAnU  und  §inu  /e»Un  KrnaM  (1833),  he 
shows,  vbat  had  been  already  suggested  by  Poncelet,  how  all  prob- 
lems of  the  second  order  can  be  solved  by  aid  of  the  strai^^ht-edge 
alone  without  the  use  of  compasses,  as  soon  as  one  circle  is  given 
on  the  drawing  paper. 

The  rest  of  Steiner's  writings  aie  found  in  numerous  papers  mostly 
published  in  CrelU*9  Journal,  the  first  volume  of  which  contains 
his  first  four  papers,  llie  most  important  are  those  relating 
to  algebraical  eurves  and  surfaces,  especially  the  short  paper 
AUgemeine  Eia&naeha/Un  algehraiaeher  Curven.  This  oontains  only 
results,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the  method  bv  which  ther 
were  obtained,  so  that,  aocording  to  Hesse,  "  they  are,  like  Fermat  s 
theorems,  riddles  to  the  present  and  future  generations. "  Eminent 
analysts  succeeded  in  proving  some  of  the  theorems,  but  it  was 
reserved  to  Cremona  to  prove  them  all,  and  that  by  a  uniform 
synthetic  metiiod,  in  his  book  on  algebraical  corves.  Other  imnort- 
ant  investigations  relate  to  maxima  and  minima.  Starting  nom 
simple  elementary  propositions,  Stsiner  advances  to  the  solution 
of  problems  which  analytically  require  the  calculus  of  variation, 
but  which  at  the  time  altogether  surpassed  the  powers  of  that  cal- 
enlua.  Connected  with  this  is  the  paper  Vom,  Erttmjningatehwer' 
puneU  sbiner  Cfurven,  which  contains  numerous  properties  of  pedals 
and  roulettes,  especially  of  their  areas. 

Steiner's  papers  have  been  collected  and  published  in  two  volumea 
by  the  Berlm  Academy.  His  lectures  on  svnthetio  ^metry,  con- 
taining the  theory  of  conies,  have  been  pablished  sues  his  death, 
edited  by  Oeiser  and  Schroter.  Biograpnical  notices  are  contained 
in  Qeiser's  pamphlet  Zur  Eriniurvmg  an  J.  Steiner  (Schaflfhausen, 
1874). 

STENDAL,  a  manafactnring  town  and  important  rail- 
way junction  in  Proasian  Sai^ony,  and  the  former  capital 
of  fefae  Altmark,  la  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Uchte,  33 
mileB  to  (h»  north-east  of  Magdeburg.  Among  the  relics  of 
its  former  importance  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  1420-24 
(though  originally  founded  in  1188)  and  restored  in  1857, 
the  Gothic  church  of  8t  Mary,  founded  in  1447,  a  **  Roland 
column"  of  1535,  and  two  fortified  gateways,  dating  from 
the  13th  century.  The  last  form  the  chief  remains  of 
the  ancient  fortifications^  the  site  of  which  is  now  mostly 
occupied  by  promenades.  A  monument  to  the  archsologist 
Winckelmann  (1717-68)  commemorates  his  birth  in  the 
town.  Stendal  is  the  seat  of  a  large  railway  workshop, 
and  carries  on  Yarious  branches  of  textile  industry,  besides 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  machinery,  stoves,  gold-leaf, 
&c  The  earliest  printing-press  in  the  Altmark  was  erected 
here,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Sachtentpiegei  in  1488 
as  its  first  book.    The  population  in  1885  was  16,186. 

Stendal  was  founded  in  1151  by  Albert  the  Bear,  on  the  site  of  a 
Wendish  settlement,  and  soon  afterwards  acquired  a  mnnidpal 
charter.  Becoming  capital  of  the  Altmark  and  a  frequent  imperial 
Tssidenoe,  it  rose  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  in  part 
recently  restored  to  it  by  its  railway  connexions.  When  the  mark 
was  divided  in  1258,  Stendal  became  the  sefit  of  the  elder  or 
Stendal  branch  of  the  house  of  Ascania,  which,  however,  became 
extinct  in  1820.  The  original  Wends  were  gradually  fused  with 
the  later  Saxons,  although  the  Platea  Slavonica,  itentioned  in 
1475,  was  still  distinguished  ss  the  Wonden  Strasse  in  1507.  The 
population  still  exhibits  a  marked  Slavonic  element 

STENOORAPHY.    See  Shobthand. 

STEPHANUS  BYZANTIUS,  the  author  of  a  geo- 
graphical dictionary  entitled  *E$yucd,  of  which,  apart  from 
some  fragments,  we  possess  only  the  beggarly  epitome  of 
one  Hermolaus.  This  work  was  first  edited  under  the 
title  Ilf/K  wAcMv  (Aldus,  Venice,  1502) ;  there  are  modern 
editions  by  Dindorf  (1825),  Westermann  (1839),  and 
Meineke  (voL  I,  1850).  Even  in  the  imperfect  form  in 
which  we  have  it  the  book  is  of  great  value  from  the 
references  to  ancient  writers  which  it  preserves.  Her- 
molaus dedicates  his  epitome  to  Justinian;  whether  the 
first  or  second  emperor  of  that  name  is  meant  is  disputed, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  Stephanus  flourished  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  6th  century. 

STEPHEN,  St,  described  in  late  MSS.  of  Acts  xziL  20 
and  in  subsequent  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  wptn6fM^rvt, 


was  one  of  the  first  seven  aeacona  who  were  chosen  by 
the  church  in  Jerusalem  at  the  instance  of  the  apostles. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  "a  man  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  and,  though  ^ia  official  function  was  rather  the 
''serving  of  tables  "than  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the 
narrative  of  the  book  of  Acts  shows  him  to  have  been 
principally  and  pre-eminently  a  preacher.  After  a  brief 
period  of  popularity  he  was  accused  before  the  sanhedrio 
as  a  blasphemer,  and,  without  being  allowed  to  finish  his 
speech  in  his  own  defence,  he  was  hurried  without  the  city 
walls  and  stoned  to  death  (c.  37,a.d.).  "  Devout  men  '— 
an  expression  apparently  used  to^denote  the  undrcumcised 
adherents  of  the  synagogue  (see  Acts  r.  2)~  buried  Stephen 
and  made  great  lamentation  over  him.  His  martyrdom  is 
commemorated  in  the  Latin  Chureh  on  December  26  and 
in  the  Greek  on  December  27.  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
tells  that  in  the  year  415  his  remains  were  discovered  by 
Lucian,  priest  of  Caphar-Gamala  near  Jerusalem;  after 
being  deposited  for  some  time  in  Jerusalem^  they  were 
removed  by  the  younger  Theodosius  to  Constantinople^ 
and  thence  by  Pope  Pelagins  to  Rome.  Some  relics  of 
Stephen  were  also  brought  from  Palestine  to  the  West  by 
Orosius.     Their  discovery  is  commemorated  on  August  3. 

The  ministry  and  martyrdom  of  Stephen  marked  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Christian  chureh 
to  the  Gentile  world.  At  firsts  we  are  informed,  the  early 
disciples,  numbering  three  thousand  souls,  "  had  favour 
with  all  the  people"  (Acts  iL  47),  ^ho  protected  them 
against  the  rulers^  elders,  and  scribes ;  "  for  all  men  gbri- 
fied  God  for  that  which  was  done**  (Acts  iv.  21),  and  the 
people  "magnified"  the  apostles  ^v.  13).  It  was  this 
great  populi^ty  of  the  disciplee  of  Jesus  in  Jenualem 
tiiat  led  to  the  ordination  of  the  deaoona  Soon  a  greet 
revulsion  of  feeling  took  place.  Stephen,  **fnll  of  grace 
and  power,"  had  wrought  "great  wonders  and  signs 
among  the  people  "  (vL  ^ ;  .then  suddenly  a^oae  "certun 
of  the  synagogue,"  disputing  with  Stephen,  and  were 
'*  unable  to  wiUistand  the  wisdom  and  spirit  by  which  he 
spoke."  What  was  the  new  and  offensive  element  iotio- 
duced  by  Stephen  into  the  apostolic  preaching  t  The 
accusations  against  him,  and  his  speech  in  his  own  de- 
fence, alike  show  that  he  was  the  first  to  realize  with  any 
clearness  the  greatness  of  the  Christian  revolution,— the 
incompatibility  of  the  Moeaic  institutions  with  the  spiritu- 
ality and  freenesB  of  the  gospel  and  with  its  destiny  to 
become  a  message  of  salvation  for  the  whole  world.  The 
entire  drift  of  his  speech  is  to  show  the  progressive 
character  of  revelation,  and  to  show  that,  as  God  had  often 
manifested  Himself  apart  from  the  forms  of  the  law  sad 
the  synagogue,  these  could  not  be  held  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  religion.  The  seed  of  much  that  is  most  distinctive  of 
the  Pauline  epistles  was  sown  by  the  preaching  of  Stephen. 

STEPHEN  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  from  about  254  to  257, 
followed  Lucius  I.  He  withdrew  from  church  fellowship 
with  Cyprian  and  certain  Asiatic  bishops  on  account  of 
their  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  rebaptizing  heretics 
(Euseb.,  ff.  F.,  vil  5;  Cypr.,  Epp.,  75).  He  is  also 
mentioned  as  having  insisted  on  the  restoretion  of  the 
bishops  of  Leon  and  Astorga,  who  had  been  deposed  for 
unfaithfulness  during  persecution,  but  afterwards  had 
repented.  He  is  commemorated  on  August  2.  His 
successor  was  Siztus  IL 

STEPHEN  n.,  pope  from  March  752  to  April  757,  was 
in  deacon's  orders  when  chosen  to  the  vacant  see  within 
twelve  days  after  the  death  of  Zacharias.^    The  main 

1  Zacharias  died  March  15,  752,  and  a  presbytar  named  Stepbeo 
waa  forthwith  chosen  to  racceed  him,  who,  however,  died  four  dAji 
afterwarda  and  before  consecration.  This  Stephen  is  occasionsUj 
called  Stephen  II.,  the  number  of  popes  of  the  name  being  thMiaiwd 
to  ten. 
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difficnlty  of  his  pontificate  mm  In  connexion  with  the 
•^gressive  %,ttitude  of  AiBtulf,  king  of  the  Lombards. 
After  ansn^oessful  embassies  to  Aistalf  himself  and  appeals 
to  the  emperor  Oonsfcantine,  he,  though  in  feeble  health, 
set  ont  to  seek  the  aid  of  Pippin,  by  whom  he  was  received 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yitry  le  Brul^  in  the  beginning 
of  754.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  that  year  at  St 
Denis.  The  zesnlt  of  his  negotiations  was  the  Frankish 
invasion  of  Aistulf s  territory  and  the  famous  <*  donation  " 
of  Pippin  (see  PoPBDOii,  voL  xix.  p.  495 ;  and  compare 
Pbanob,  toL  ix.  p.  531).  The  death  of  Stephen  took 
place  not  long  after  that  of  Aistulf.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Paul  I. 

STEPHEN  UL,  pope  from  August  1,  768  to  January 
24,  772,  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  and,  having  come  to 
Bome  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  HI.,  gradually 
rose  to  high  office  in  the  service  of  successive  popes.  On 
the  deposition  of  Ck)nstantine  II.,  Stephen  was  chosen  to 
soooeed  him.  Fragmentary  records  are  preserved  of  the 
<x)ancil  (April  769)  at  which  the  degradation  of  Oon- 
stantine  was  completed,  certain  new  arrangements  for 
papal  elections  made,  and  the  practice  of  image-worship 
confirmed.  The  politics  of  Stephen's  reign  are  obscure, 
but  he  inclined  to  the  Lombard  rather  than  to  the  Frankish 
alliance.     He  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  L 

STEPHEN  IV.,  pope  from  June  816  to  January  817, 
succeeded  Leo  IIL,  whose  policy  he  continued.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  consecration  he  ordered  the  Roman  people 
to  swear  fidelity  to  Louis  the  Pious,  to  whom  he  found 
it  prudent  to  betake  himself  personally  in  the  following 
August.  After  the  coronation  of  Louis  at  Rheims  in 
October  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  His  successor  was 
Paschal  I. 

STEPHEN  v.,  pope  from  885  to  891,  succeeded  Adrian 
HL,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Formosus.  In  his 
deaUngs  with  Constantinople  in  the  matter  of  Photius,  as 
also  in  his  relations  with  the  young  Slavonic  church,  he 
pursued  the  policy  of  Nicholas  L  His  pontificate  was 
otherwise  unimportant 

STEPHEN  VI.,  pope  from  May  896  to  July-August 
897,  succeeded  Boniface  .YI.,  and  was  in  turn  followed  by 
Romanus.  He  is  remembered  only  in  connexion  with  his 
conduct  towards  the  remains  of  Formosus,  his  last  pre- 
decessor but  one  (see  Fobuosub).  It  excited  a  tumult^ 
which  ended  in  his  imprisonment  and  his  death  by  strang- 
ling. 

STEPHEN  YIL  (February  929  to  March  931)  and 
STEPHEN  VUL  (July  939  to  October  942)  were  virtually 
nonentities,  who  held  the  pontificate  during  the  so-called 
"pornocracy ''  of  Theodora  and  Marozia  (see  Rome,  voL 
XX.  p.  787-8), 

STEPHEN  IX.,  pope  from  August  1057  to  March 
1058,  succeeded  Tictor  IL  (Gebhard  of  Eichstadt).  His 
baptismal  name  was  Frederick,  and  he  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Upper  Lorraine^  who,  as 
marquis  of  Tuscany  (by  his  marriage  with  Beatrice,  widow 
of  Boniface,  marquis  of  Tuscany),  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  period.  Frederick,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  cardinah&te  by  Leo  IX.,  discharged  for  some 
time  the  functions  of  papal  legate  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  with  Leo  in  his  unlucky  expedition  against  the 
Normans.  He  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  his  brother's 
fortunes,  and  at  one  time  had  to  take  refuge  from  Henry 
HI  in  Monte  Cassino.  Five  days  after  the  death  of 
Victor  n.  (who  had  made  him  cardinal-priest  and  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino),  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He 
showed  great  zeal  in  eoforcing  the  Hildebiandine  policy 
as  to  clerical  celibacy,  and  was  planning  large  schemes  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Normans  from  Italy,  and  the  eleva- 


tion of  his  brother  to  the  imperial  throne,  when  he  was 
seized  by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  only  partially 
and  temporarily  recovered.  He  died  at  Fbrence  March 
29,  1058,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  X. 

STEPHEN  (1105-1154),  king  of  England,  the  second 
son  of  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  and  Adela,  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  bom  at  Blois  in  1105.  He 
obtained  the  county  of  Mortain  by  the  gift  of  his  uncle 
Henry  L  and  that  of  Boulogne  by  marriage  with  Maud, 
daughter  of  Count  Eustaca  As  one  of  the  chief  barons  of 
Normandy  he  had  sworn  to  aid  in  securing  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  England  for  his  cousin  the  empress 
MatUda  and  her  infant  son,  afterwards  Henry  IL  Nevei^ 
theless,  on  the  death  of  Henry  I.  in  1135,  Stephen  at  once 
crossed  over  to  England,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens 
of  London  as  king.  Aided  by  his  brother  Henry,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  the  justiciar,  I  shop  Roger  of  Salis- 
bury, he  made  himself  master  of  the  royal  treasure,  and 
was  formally  elected  and  crowned  on  St  Stephen's  day, 
December  26,  1135.  In  a  brief  charter  issued  at  the  time 
of  his  coronation  he  promised  to  observe  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  land.  A  fuller  charter,  the  second  of  our 
great  charters  of  liberties,  was  issued  early  in  i4|6.  In 
this  document^  which  was  based  on  that  of  Henry  JL,  each 
of  the  three  estates  came  in  for  its  share  of  promises,  but 
the  leading  position  of  the  church  and  the  importance 
of  the  aid  which  it  gave  the  king  are  shown  by  the  pre- 
dominant attention  paid  to  ecclesiastical  privileges.  So 
far  all  seemed  going  well,  but  the  troubles  of  the  reign 
soon  began.  A  fa£e  report  of  Stephen's  death  in  the 
summer  of  1136  caused  revolts  to  break  out  in  the  east 
and  west  of  England.  Roger  Bigot  seized  Norwich,  and 
Baldwin  of  Redvers  occupied  Exeter.  Stephen,  who 
possessed  considerable  military  skill,  speedily  put  down 
these  rebellions,  but  the  outbreak  showed  the  lightness  of 
the  feudal  bond  and  the  defectiveness  of  Stephen's  title. 
In  1137  Ue  crossed  over  into  Normandy  to  defend  his 
dominions  there  from  Qeoffrey  of  Anjou,  and  was  success- 
ful enough  to  make  a  satisfactory  peace^  but  he  returned 
to  find  England  aflame.  A  mysterious  conspiracy  was 
hatched  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  where  the  fenlands  may 
have  still  concealed  some  remnants' of  the  opposition  to 
Stephen's  grandfather.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had 
alrmdy  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  his  nieoe  Matilda,  but 
had  been  bought  off  by  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  marched 
an  army  into  England  and  advanced  as  far  as  Yorkshire. 
Robert,  earl  of  Qloucester,  the  strongest  of  the  English 
nobles,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  at  Bristol.  Against 
these  numerous  enemies  Stephen  contrived  at  first  to  make 
head.  The  conspiracy  at  Ely  was  nipped  in  the  bud ;  the 
Scotch  invasion  was  checked  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
near  Northallerton,  in  1138,  and  even  against  Robert  of 
Gloucester  Stephen  won  some  success.  But  his  own 
weakness  and  folly  proved  his  ruin.  In  order  to  conciliate 
the  barons  who  remained  true  to  him,  he  allowed  them  to 
build  castles,  each  of  which  became  a  centre  of  petty  but 
intolerable  tyranny.  Instead  of  relying  on  the  support  of 
his  EngUsh  subjects,  Stephen  surrounded  himself  with  a 
body  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  pillaged  all  alike.  He 
granted  earldoms  at  random,  thereby  splitting  up  the 
royal  authority  and  diminishing  the  royal  revenues. 
Lastly, — and  this  was  the  worst  mistake  of  all, — he  broke 
with  the  church,  and  especially  with  the  great  family  of 
Bishop  Roger,  who  had  the  administrative  machinery  in 
their  hancU.  On  the  ground  that  they  had  no  right  to 
fortify  their  castles  he  arrested  the  bishops  of  iSncoln 
and  Salisbury,  together  with  Roger  the  chancellor,  son  of 
the  latter.  He  thus  enforced  the  surrender  of  the  castles, 
but  the  church,  with  the  new  archbishop,  Theobald,  and 
Stephen's  brother,  Henry  of  Wiochester,  now  le^te,  at  its 
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liead,  deekred  against  him.  Henrj  called  a  council,  laid 
formal  charges  against  the  king,  and  threatened  to  appeal 
to  Roma  In  the  midst  of  this  crisis  Matilda  and  her 
half-brother,  Bobert  of  Qloncester.  landed  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  a  civil  war  began.  From  this  time  forward, 
for  fourteen  dismal  years,  the  land  knew  no  peace.  It  is 
needless  te  go  into  details.  Neither  party  was  strong 
enough  to  d^  a  final  blow  at  the  other.  The  nobilil^ 
changed  sides  as  they  pleased,  fighting  generally  for  their 
own  interests  or  for  plunder;  bands  of  freebooters  wandered 
up  and  down  the  country ;  upwards  of  a  thousand  castles, 
each  of  which  was  a  den  of  robbers,  were  erected;  the 
church  found  threats  and  persuasion  equally  ineffective  to 
restore  peace  and  order.  '*  Men  said  openly,"  we  are  told 
hy  the  chronicler,  *'  that  Christ  and  His  saints  slept"  At 
the  battle  of  Lincoln  in  1141  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner. 
After  this  Matilda  was  elected  queen,  but  she  soon  forfeited 
the  aUegiance  of  her  supporters.  The  Londoners  revolted, 
the  empress  fled  to  Oxford,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  exchanged  for  Stephen,  and 
matters  went  on  as  before.  About  1U7  there  came  a 
change.  Matilda  left  the  country,  and  her  Son  Henry  took 
the  lead.  His  predominance  was  further  secured  by  the 
death  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  in  1148.  Three  years  later 
Henry  became  count  of  Anjou  on  the  death  of  lus  father, 
while  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  made  him 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe.  This  great 
« accession  of  strength  enabled  him  to  mc  t  Stephen  on 
more  than  equal  terms,  and  Stephen  on  the  death  of  his 
son  Eustace  was  more  inclined  to  peace.  In  November 
1153  the  treaty  of  Wallinffford  brought,  the  long  struggle 
to  an  end.  It  was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  reign  till 
his  death,  and  that  Henry  should  succeed  him.  A  scheme 
of  reform  was  drawn  up,  which  Stephen  endeavoured, 
during  the  short  remainder  of  his  reign,  to  cany  out  He 
died  on  October  25,  1154.  A  brave  man,  a  good  soldier, 
merciful  and  generous,  but  devoid  of  moral  strength  and 
political  insight,  he  was  utterly  incapable  to  discharge  a 
task  which  <ibmanded  all  the  skill  and  energy  of  his  great 
successor.  His  nominal  reign  was  a  period  of  anarchy  in 
English  history,  important  only  as  a  full  justification  for 
tiie  tyrannies  of  Henry  L  and  Henry  H 

AiahorUi«8.—OTdeTicuB  Yitalis,  ecL  Le  Pr^vcwt;  William  of 
Malmesbory,  ecL  Hamilton  (Kolla  Series);  Gtaia  Stephani,  ed. 
Sewell  (Engl.  Hist  Soc.);  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  ed.  Stubbs 
^lls  Series) ;  Henry  of  Hnntinffdon,  ed.  Arnold  (Rolls  Series) ; 
JBnglish  Chraniele.  ed.  Thorpe  (HoUs  Series);  Freeman,  Norman 
Congwtit  vol  ▼. ;  Lappenberg,  Cfeaeh.  England*,  vol.  iiL    (G.  W.  P. ) 

STEPHEN,  SiE  Jamks  (1789-1859),  historian,  was  the 
sou  of  James  Stephen,  master  in  chancery,  author  of  The 
Slavery  of  the  West  India  Colonies  and  other  works,  and 
was  bom  in  London  3d  January  1789.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  graduating  6. A.  in  1812,  after 
which  he  studied  for  the  bar  and  was  called  at  linooln's 
Inn.  He  obtained  an  extensive  practice  as  a  chancery 
barrister,  being  ultimately  counsel  to  the  colonial  depart- 
ment and  counsel  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1834  he  be- 
came assistant  under-secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  shortly 
afterwards  permanent  under-eecretary.  On  his  retirement 
in  1847  he  was  made  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  modem 
history  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  having  already 
distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  studies  in  ecclesi- 
aetical  'biography  contributed  to  the  Edifikurgh  BevieWy 
which  were  published  that  year  under  the  title  Essays  in 
EcdesiasUeal  Biography  and  Other  Suloeets ;  a  4th  edition, 
with  a  short  memoir,  appeared  in  1860.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Lectures  on  the  HiUory  of  France^  2  vols.,  1851, 
3d  ed.  1857,  and  Desultory  and  Sydematie  Reading,  a 
lecture,  1853.  He  died  at  Coblentz  on  the  15th  of 
September  1859. 


STEPHENSi  the  incorrect  English  form  of  Uie  name  of 
Estien'Bey  the  distinguished  French  family  of  scholars  and 
printers. 

The  founder  of  the  race  was  Hkioli  EsriENins  (dL  1520), 
the  scion  of  a  noble  family  of  Provence,  who  came  to  Paris 
in  1502,  and  soon  afterwards  set  up  a  printing  establish- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  Rue  St  Jean  de  Beauvaia,  on  the 
hill  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve  opposite  the  law  school  Ho  died 
in  1520,  and,  his  three  sons  bemg  minors,  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  his  foreman  Simon  de  Colines,  who  in  1521 
married  his  widow. 

EoBSHT  Esthnnb  (1503-1559)  was  Henri's  second  son. 
After  his  father's  death  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  step- 
father, and  in  this  capacity  superintended  the  printing  of  a 
Latin  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  1 6mo  (1 523).  Some 
slight  alterations  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  text 
brought  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  faculty  of  theology. 
It  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  disputes  between  him  and 
that  body.  It  appears  that  he  had  intimate  relations  with 
the  new  Evangelical  preachers  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  movement,  and  that  soon  after  this  time  he  definitely 
joined  the  Reformed  Church.  In  1526  he  entered  into  pos- 
session of  his  father's  printing  estabUshment,  and  adopted  as 
his  device  the  celebrated  olive-tree  (a  reminiscence  doubtless 
of  his  grandmother's  family  of  Montolivet),  with  the  motto 
from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (xL  20),  Noli  altum  sapere, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  sed  time.  In  1528  he  married 
Perrette,  a  daughter  of  the  scholar  and  printer  Josse  Bade 
AJodocus  Radius),  and  in  the  same  year  be  published  his 
first  Latin  Bible,  an  edition  in  folio,  upon  which  he  had 
been  at  work  for  the  last  four  years.  In  1532  appeared 
his  Thesaurus  Lingust  Latins^  a  dictionary  of  Latin  words 
and  phrases,  upon  which  for  two  years  he  had  toiled 
incessantly,  with  no  qther  assistance  than  that  of  Thieny 
of  Beauvais.  A  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved,  appeared  in  1536,  and  a  thud,  still  further 
improyed,  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  1543.  Though  the  Thesauna 
is  now  superseded,  its  merits  must  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  vastly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ap- 
peared before ;  it  formed  the  basis  of  future  labours,  and 
even  as  late  as  1734  was  considered  worthy  of  being  re- 
edited.  In  1539  Robert  was  appointed  king's  printer  for 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  an  office  to  which,  after  the  death  of 
Conrad  Neobar  in  1540,  he  unjted  that  of  king's  printer 
for  Greek.  In  1541  he  was  entrusted  by  Francis  L  with 
the  task  of  procuring  from  Claude  Garamond,  the  engraver 
and  type-founder,  three  sets  of  Greek  type  for  the  rojal 
press.  The  middle  size  were  the  first  ready,  and  with 
these  Robert  printed  the  edtiio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiasiica 
Historim  of  Eusebius  and  others  (1544).  The  smallest 
size  were  first  used  for  the  16mo  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament known  as  the  0  mirificam  (1546\  while  with  the 
largest  size  was  printed  the  magnificent  folio  of  1550. 
This  edition  involved  the  printer  in  fresh  disputes  with  the 
faculty  of  theology,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  following 
year  he  left  his  native  town  for  ever,  and  took  refuge  at 
Geneva,  where  he  published  in  1552  a  caustic  and  effec- 
tive answer  to  his  persecutors,  under  the  title  Ad  Censuras 
Theologomm  Parisiensium,  ^ibus  Biblia  a  R.  Siepkano, 
Typographo  Regio,  exeusa  ecUumniote  noiaruntf  eiusdem  R. 
S,  Responsio.  A  French  translation,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  its  style,  was  published  by  him  in  the 
same  year  (printed  in  Rdnouard's  Annates  de  rimpritnirie 
des  Estienne).  At  Geneva  Robert  proved  himself  an  ardent 
partisan  of  Calvin,  several  of  whose  works  he  pnblished 
He  died  there  September  7,  1559. 

It  is  by  his  work  in  oonnexion  with  the  Bible,  and  especisHj  ai 
an  editor  of  the  Now  Testament,  that  he  is  on  the  whole  best  known. 
The  text  of  his  New  Testament  of  1560,  either  in  its  original  form 
or  in  such  Bli|^htly  modified  form  as  it  assnmed  in  the  Elnvir  text 
of  1684,  remains  to  this  day  the  traditional  text     Bat,  as  modorn. 
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aeholMi  liave  pointed  ent,  ibis  is  doe  niher  to  its  trngraphicsl 
beaaty  than  to  any  critical  merit  The  readingi  of  the  njfteen  M8S. 
which  Bobeifa  eon  Henri  had  collated  for  the  purpose  were  merely 
introdaeed  into  the  maigin.  The  text  was  stUl  almost  exaetlT  that 
of  Erasmus.  It  was,  howsYerf  the  first  edition  otoV  pablished  with 
a  critical  apparatus  of  any  sort  Of  the  whole  Bible  Robert  printed 
eleven  ediuons,— eight  in  Latin,  two  in  Hebrew,  and  one  in  French ; 
while  of  the  Kew  Testament  alone  he  printed  twelre,  —fire  in  Greek, 
fiTo  in  Latin,  and  two  in  French.  In  the  Greek  Kew  Testament 
of  1651  (printed  at  GeneTa)  the  present  dirision  into  Terses  waa 
introduced  for  the  first  timei  Tl^e  edUionta  prine^  which  inued 
from  fiobert's  press  were  eiffht  in  nomber,  rix.,  MuaeHtUf  indad- 
ing  the  Frt^paratia  JBvanffeliea  and  the  Dmcntiraiio  Svangeliea 
as  well  as  the  Hittoria  JBedeaiadioa  already  mimtioned  (1644-46), 
MoKht^ulus  (1545),  Dion^fiua  qf  ffaliearmutua  (Febraary  1547), 
Alexander  TrnUiantu  {Juaaxj  1548),  Die  Oaeaiua  (January  1548), 
J^iMinMaHyr  (1551),  Xivkaimu  (1551),  Appian  (1551),  the  last 
being  completed,  after'BoDert's  departure  from  Faria,  by  his  brother 
Charies,  and  appearing  under  his  name.  These  editions,  all  in 
folio,  except  the  MoeeKoj^'UM,  which  is  in  4to,  are  unriTsUed  for 
beaatv.  Bobert  also  printed  numerous  editions  of  Latin  classics, 
of  which  perhaps  the  folio  Virgil  of  1582  ia  the  most  noteworthy, 
and  a  Isige  quantity  of  Latin  grammars  and  other  edncatiooU 
works  (msny  of  them  written  by  his  friend  Maturin  (Wordier)  in 
the  interests  of  that  cause  of  wiiich  he  prored  himself  so  stoat 
a  champion,— the  new  learning. 

Chaslib  Estddtkx  (1504  or  1505-1664),  the  third  son 
of  Henri,  was,  like  his  brother  Bobert,  a  man  of.XPi^- 
siderable  learning.  After  the  nsoal  hnmaniBtio  training 
be  studied  medicine,  and  became  a  doctcnr  of  that  faculty 
in  the  university  of  Paris.  In  1540  he  accompanied  the 
French  ambassador  Lazare  Baif  to  Italy  in  the  capacity 
of  tutorto  his  natural  son  Antoine,  the  future  poet.  In 
1551,  when  Robert  Estienne  left  Peuis  for  Geneva,  Charles, 
who  had  remained  a  Catholic,  took  charge  of  his  printing 
establishment,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  king's 
printer.  He  died  in  1564,  according  to  some  accounts  in 
prison,  having  been  thrown  there  for  debt 

His  prindpal  works  are  Pradium  BnuUcum,  a  collection  of  tracts 
which  ne  had  compiled  from  andent  writers  on  various  branches 
of  agriculture,  and  which  continued  to  be  a  favourite  book  down  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  DieLianariuifi  Hielorieum  ae  Foetieum 
(155S),  the  firat  French  encydopiedia;  Tketaunu  Oieeroniamu ; 
and  FaradooBee,  a  free  version  of  the  Peuradoeti  of  Ortensio  LaudL 
widi  the  omiBsion  of  a  few  of  the  paradoxes  an/,  of  the  impious  and 
indecent  passages  (Paris,  1658;  i'oitieiB,  1558).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  anatomy  and  of  several  small  educational 
works. 

HiHBi  EsTiBNiffx  (1528-1598),  sometimes  called  *' Henri 
EL,"  was  the  eldest  son  of  Bobert.  In  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Aulus  Gellius  (1585),  addressed  to  his  son  Paul, 
he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  father's  household,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  various  nationalities  of  those  who  were 
employed  on  the  press,  Latin  was  used  as  a  commpn  lan- 
guage, being  understood  and  spoken  more  or  less  by  every 
member  of  it^  down  to  the  maid-servants.  Henri  thus  picked 
up  Latin  as  a  child,  but  at  his  special  request  he  was  allowed 
to  learn  Greek  as  a  serious  study  before  iiatin.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pierre  Dan^  at  th&t 
time  the  first  Greek  scholar  in  France.  Two  years  later  he 
began  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Jacques  Toussain,  one  of 
the  royal  professors  of  Greek,  and  in  the  same  year  (1545) 
was  employed  by  his  father  to  cojlate  a  MS.  of  Dionysius 
pf  Halicarnassus.  In  1547,  after  attending  for  a  time  the 
lectures  of  Tum^be,  Tonssain's  successor,  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  spent  two  years  in  hunting  for  and  collating 
MSS.  and  in  intercourse  with  learned  men.  In  1550 
he  was  in  England,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by 
Edward  YL  Thence  he  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  learnt 
Spanish.  In  1551  he  joined  his  father  at  Geneva,  which 
henceforth  became  his  home.  In  1564  he  gave  to  the 
world,  as  the  firstfruits  of  his  researches,  two  fLrst  editions, 
viz.,  a  tract  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Anaeretmf 
both  printed  by  his  uncle  Charles.  In  1556  Henri  was 
again  in  Italy,  where  he  discovered  at  Bome  ten  new 
books  (xL-zz.)  of  Diodoms  Sicnlus.    In  1557  be  isiuad 


from  the  press  which  in  the  previous  year  he  bad  set  up  on 
his  ovfa  account  at  Geneva  tbree  first  editions,  viz.,  Aihena- 
ffOTtu,  Jfaximma  Tynut,  and  some  fragments  of  Greek  his- 
torians, including  Appian's  'Awi^oXuci;  and  *lfirfpuai,  and 
an  edition  of  .^schylus,  ia  which  for  the  first  tmie  the  Agc^ 
memnon  was  printed  in  entirety  and  as  a  separate  play.  In 
1558  he  was  appointed  printer  to  Huldrich  Fugger,  one  of 
the  celebrated  family  of  Augsburg  bankers,  apoet  whichhe 
held  for  ten  years.  In  1559  he  printed  a  Latin  transla- 
tion froQX  his  ovm  pen  of  Seztus  Empiricus,  and  an  edition 
of  Diodoms  Sicnlus  with  the  new  books.  In  1566  he 
published  his  best  known  French  work,  the  Apologie  povr 
HirodaUy  or,  as  he  himself  called  it,  L'lfUrodudion  au 
Train  de  la  Conformity  des  MerveilUi  Ancimnu  avec  Us 
Modemea  ou  TraUe  preparoHf  d  VApologU  pour  Herodate, 
Some  passages  in  the  original  edition  being  considered 
objectionable  by  the  Geneva  consistory,  he  was  compelled 
to  cancel  the  pages  containing  them.  The  book  became 
highly  popular.  Within  sixteen  years  twelve  editions  were 
printed.  In  1572  Henri  published  the  great  work  upon 
which  he  had  been  labouring  for  many  years,  the  The- 
•aunu  QrtBcm  Lingua^  in  5  vols,  folio.  The  publication 
in  1578  of  his  Dialogne$  du  tujuveau  Franfois  ItaliouMze 
brought  him  into  a  fresh  dispute  with  the  consistory.  To 
avoid  their  censure  he  went  to  Paris,  and  resided  at  the 
French  court  for  the  whole  of  1579.  On  his  return  to 
Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1580  he  was  summoned  before 
the  oonsistoiy,  and,  proving  contumacious,  was  imprisoned 
for  a  week.  From  this  time  his  life  became  more  and 
more  of  a  nomad  one.  He  is  to  be  found  at  Bafiel, 
Heidelberg,  Vienna,  Pesth,  everywhere  but  at  Geneva, 
these  journeys  being  undertaken  partly  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  patrons  and  purchasers  for  his  books  (for  the 
large  sums  which  he  had  spent  on  such  publications  as  the 
Tluwunu  and  the  Plato  of  1578  had  almost  ruined  him), 
partly  from  the.  increasing  restlessness  of  his  disposition. 
But  the  result  of  these  long  absences  was  that  his  press 
stood  nearly  at  a  standstill  A  few  editions  of  classical 
authors  were  brought  out^  but  each  successive  one  showed 
a  falling  off.  Such  value  as  the  later  ones  had  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  notes  furnished  by  Gasaubon,  who  in  1586  had 
married  Henri's  daughter  Florence.  Henri's  last  years  were 
marked  by  ever-increasing  infirmity  of  mind  and  temper. 
In  1597  be  left  Geneva  for  the  last  time.  After  visiting 
Montpellier,  where  Gasaubon  was  now  professor,  he  made  for 
Paris,  but  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  at  Lyons,  and  died 
there  in  his  seventieth  year,  at  the  end  of  January  1598. 

Few  men  have  ever  served  the  cause  of  learning  more  devotedly. 
For  over  thirty  yeara  the  amount  which  he  proauced,  ifrhether  as 
printer,  editor,  or  original  writer,  waa  enormous.  The  pr&ductions 
of  his  press,  though  printed  with  the  same  beautiful  type  as  his 
father^a  booka,  are,  owing  to  the  poomess  of  the  paper  and  ink,  inferior 
to  them  in  general  beauty.  The  beat,  perhape,  from  a  typographical 
point  of  Tiew,  are  the  Poetm  Ormei  Ftincipea  (folio,  1566),  tne  Plutarch 
(18  vola  8vo,  1572),  and  the  Plato  (8  vols,  folio,  1578).  It  was  rather 
Henri  EstienDe's  acholarahip  which  gave  value  to  hie  editions.  He 
was  not  only  his  own  preaa-corrector  but  his  own  editor.  Though 
by  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  centnzy  nearlv  all  the  important 
Greek  and  Latin  authora  that  We  now  poesesa  had  been  pubUahed, 
his  untiring  activity  atill  found  some  gleaniogs.  Eighteen  firat 
editiona  of  Greek  authors  and  one  of  a  Latin  autnor  are  due  to  hie 
preaa.  The  moat  important  have  been  already  mentioned.  Henri'a 
reputation  aa  a  acholar  and  editor  haa  increaaed  of  late  years.  Hia 
fkmiliarity  with  the  Greek  language  has  alwaya  been  admitted  to 
have  been  quite  exceptional ;  out  he  has  been  accnaed  of  want  of 
taste  and  judgment,  of  carelessness  and  raahness.  Special  cenaure 
has  been  paaaed  on  his  PhOard^  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced ooiqectures  of  his  own  into  the  text,  while  pretending  to  have 
derived  them  from  HS.  authority.  But  a  recent  editor,  Sintenii, 
has  shown  that,  though  like  all  the  other  editors  of  his  day  he  did 
not  give  references  to  his  authoritiea,  every  one  of  his  auppoaed 
coigectores  can  be  traced  to  aome  MS.  Whatever  may  be  aaid 
as  to  his  tsste  or  his  judgment,  it  aeems  that  he  waa  both  careful 
and  aompiiloua,  and  that  he  only  reaorted  to  ooigeeture  when 
authority  fiulsd  him.    And,  whatever  the  merit  of  his  coi^eetaresy 
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he'  waa  at  auj  nte  the  first  to  show  what  conjecture  could  do 
towards  restoring  a  hopelessly  corrupt  passage.  The  work,  how- 
ever, on  which  his  fame  aa  a  scholar  is  most  sorely  hased  is  the 
THeaaunu  Ormcm  Lingum,  After  making  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  considerable  materials  for  the  work  had  been  already 
collected  by  his  father,  and  that  he  received  considerable  aaaistance 
from  the  CJennan  schcJar  Sylbnrg,  he  is  still  entitled  to  the  rery 
highest  praise  as  the  producer  of  a  work  which  was  of  the  greatest 
service  to  scholarshio  and  which  in  whose  early  days  of  Greek 
learning  could  have  oeen  produced  by  no  one  but  a  giant  Two 
editions  of  the  Theaaunu  have  been  published  in  this  century— «t 
London  bv  Yalp^  (1815-25)  and  at  Paris  by  Didot  (1881-68).  It 
was  one  of  Henn  £sticnne*s  great  merits  that,  unlike  nearly  all  the 
French  scholars  who  preceded  him,  he  did  not  neglect  his  own  lan- 
guage. While  Bud^  wrote  French  with  difficulty  and  considered 
It  hardly  a  fit  language  for  a  scholar  to  use,  Henri  Estienne  was 
loud  in  its  praises  and  gave  practical  proof  of  its  capabilities. 
Of  his  French  writing*  three  were  devoted  to  this  theme  :— (1) 
Cmi^ormiU  du  Langag*  Fran^  avee  U  One  (published  in  1576, 
but  without  date;  ed.  L.  Feugio^,  1850),  in  which  French  is  shown 
to  have,  among  modem  languages,  the  most  affinity  with  Greek, 
the  first  of  all  languages ;  (2)  Ikux  Dialog%u$  du  nouveau  Francois 
Jialiamgd  (Geneva,  1578  ;  reprinted,  2  vols.,  1888),  directed  agvnst 
the  fashion  prevailing  in  the  court  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  of  using 
Italian  wonu  and  forms ;  (8)  Project  du  Livre  IrUituU  de  la  Pre- 
eellenoe  du  Langage  Fran^f Paris,  1579 ;  ed.  Feug^re,  1858),  which 
treats  of  the  superiority  ot  French  to  Italian.  An  interesting 
featnre  of  this  tract  ia  the  ftooount  of  French  proverbs,  and,  Henry 
III.  having  expressed  some  doubts  aa  to  the  gsnuineness  of  some  of 
them,  Henri  Estienne  published,  in  1594,  {fi  Lee  Premieee  oule  L 
livre  dee  Proverbee  BptgrammoHeez  (never  reprinted  and  very  rare). 
Finally,  there  remains  (5)  the  Apologie  pour  Htrod4)U,  the  work  hy 
virtne  of  which  Henri  Estienne  belongs  to  literatnre.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the  strange  stories  in  Herodotos 
may  be  paralleled  by  ec^nally  Strang  ones  of  modem  times. 
Yirtnally  it  is  a  bitter  satire  on  the  writer's  age,  especially  on  the 
Roman  Church.  Put  torather  without  any  method,  its  extreme 
desnltorinesB  makes  it  difficult  to  read  continuously,  but  the  numer- 
ous stories,  collected  partly  from  various  literary  sources,  notably 
from  the  preachers  Menot  and  Maillard,  partly  from  the  writers 
own  multifarious  experience,  with  which  it  is  packed,  make  it  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  time. 
But  satire,  to  be  effective,  should  be  either  humorous  or  righteously 
indignant,  and,  while  such  humour  as  there  is  in  the  Apologie  is 
deddedljr  heavy,  the  writer's  indignation  is  generally  foigotten 
in  his  evident  relish  for  scandal  The  style  is,  after  all,  its  chief 
merit.  Though  it  bears  evident  traces  of  hurry,  it  is,  like  that  of 
all  Henri  Estienne's  French  writings,  clear,  easy,  and  vigorous, 
uniting  the  directness  and  sensuousness  of  the  older  writers  with 
a  snpnleness  and  logical  predsion  which  at  this  time  were  almost 
new  elements  in  French  prose.  An  edition  of  the  Apologie  has 
recently  been  published  by  Liseux  (ed.  lUstelhuber,  2  vols. ,  1879), 
after  one  of  the  only  two  copies  of  the  original  uncancelled  edition 
that  are  known  to  exist  The  veiy  remarkable  political  pamphlet  en- 
UiledIHeo(mreMerveilleuesdela  Fie  et  dee  D^wrtemente  de  Catherine 
de  MAiieie,  which  appeared  in  1574,  has  been  ascribed  to  Henri 
Estienne,  but  the  evidence  both  internal  and  external  is  conclusive 
against  his  being  the  author  of  it  Of  his  Latin  writings  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  2>0  Latinitate  faleo  euspeeta  (1576),  the 
Peeudo-Oieero  (1577),  and  the  Nizoliodidaeealue  (1578),  all  three 
written  against  the  CSceronians,  and  the  Franeo/ordienee  Emporium 
(1574),  a  panegyric  on  the  Frankfort  fair  (reprinted  with  a  French 
translation  by  Liseux,  1875).  He  also  wrote  a  large  quantity  of 
indifferent  Latin  verses,  including  a  long  poem  entitied  Muaa 
Monitrix  Prineipum  (Basel,  1590). 

The  prlmarr  anfchorttlM  itx  an  soeonnt  of  the  Estienne*  era  th«tr  ovn  woika. 
In  the  garmlotu  and  egotlstieal  pref  mm  which  Henri  wm  in  the  hebil  of  pro* 
fixing  to  hie  edltiona  will  be  found  monjr  icetterod  bloffraphlcal  detalla.  Tventy- 
■even  letters  from  Benri  to  John  of  Craffthelm  (Crato)  (od.  F.  Paaaow,  1880)  hare 
boon  prinred,  and  there  is  one  of  Robert's  in  Hermlnjard's  CorrM^^mdamet  dm 
" ''  *n  Paf$  d»  Lanmu  FrohfaUt  (7  vols,  pablished),  vhUe  s  fev 

references  to  b Ira  vlU  be  fonnd  In  the  same  work.    The 


S^ormattun  dant  In  Fap$  d»  Lanmt*  FranqaU*  (7  vols,  published),  whUe  s  few 
other  contemporarr  references  to  b Ira  wlU  be  fonnd  In  the  same  work.  The 
sooondary  aathorilies  are  Janssen  ran  Almeloreon,  D*  VUia  Bt«pKanorum  f  Amst., 
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1683) ;  MaiUaire,  »tphanonim  HUtoHa  (Lond.,  1709)  ;  A.  A.  R^nonard,  Annal0t 
d*  rivtprimtrU  du  Stilfmt  (Sd  ed.,  Parts,  18M):  the  article  on  Estienne  by  A.  F. 
Didot  in  the  Jfouw.  Biog.  OiiL.\  and  an  article  by  Mark  Pattlson  in  the  Quar*.  JZ#v. 
for  April  1860.  There  is  a  good  aoconnt  of  Henri's  Thtttnmu  in  the  Qmart.  Rn. 
for  Jannary  U90l  written  by  Bishop  Blomfleld.  (A.  A.  T.) 

STEPHENS,  ALEXX2n>KB  HAJOLTOir  (1812-1883), 
American  statesman,  was  born  in  Georgia,  February  11, 
1812.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties  imposed  by  poverty 
and  ill-health,  he  became  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  great 
reputation  and  popularity.  He  was  one  of  the  Whig 
leaders  of  his  State  until  about  1850,  and  then  drifted 
into  the  Democratic  party  through  the  rising  discussions 
of  slavery,  serving  in  Congress  from  1843  until  1859. 
Jn  1860  he  opposed  seoession  warmly ;  hut  when  his  State 


had  seceded  he  "  followed  his  State,"  and  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Confederate  Statea  Whatever  there  wu 
of  opposition  to  the  despotic  tendencies  of  Jefferson  Davii 
gathered  around  Stephens  as  a  centre ;  and  the  vice-})re- 
sident  was  never  an  influential  member  of  the  Confederate 
administration.  His  popularity  in  Georgia  was  unbounded, 
and  he  was  elected  representative  in  Congress  in  1877^2, 
and  governor,  1882-83,  dying  in  office.  In  person  he 
was  small  and  extremely  emaciated,  seldom  weighing  more 
than  90  pounds,  and  idways  in  delicate  health ;  bat  his 
powers  as  an  orator  were  remarkable. 

Cleveland's  A,  H.  Stephme  in  Public  and  Private  and  Johnston 
and  Browne's  L^e  of  A.  H,  Stephens  are  the  main  authorities  for 
Stephens's  life.  His  political  opinions  are  fally  given  in  his  work, 
The  War  between  ihe  Statee. 

STEPHENS,  JoHK  Llotd  (1805-1852),  traveller,  was 
bom  28th  November  1805,  at  Shrewsbury,  N.J.,  United 
States.     Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  practised 
hu  profession  for  about  eight  years  in  New  York  city. 
In  1834,  the  state  of  his  health  rendering  it  advisable  that 
he  should  travel,  he  visited  Europe,  and  for  two  years 
made  a  tour  through  many  countries  of  that  continent, 
extending  his  travels  to  Egypt  and  Syria.     On  his  return 
to  New  York  he  published  (nnder  the  name  of  "  George  ' 
Stephens)  in  1837  Incidents  of  Travel  in  JSgypt^  Arabia 
Pelreea,  and  the  Help  Land,     This  work   was   followed 
next  year  by  the  publication,  also  in  two  volumes,  of 
Incidents  of  Travd  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland. 
In  1839  Stephens  arranged  with  Frederick  Catherwood 
of  London,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  some  of  his 
travels,  and  illustrated  the  above-mentioned  publications, 
that  they  should  make  an  exploration  together  in  Central 
America,   with  a   view  to  discovering    and    examining 
ancient  art  said  to  exist -in  the  dense  forests  of  that 
tropical  region.      Stephens,  •  meantime,    was    appointed 
United  States  minister  to  Central  America.     The  joint 
travels  of  Stephens  and  F.  Catherwood  occupied  some 
eight  months  in  1839  and  1840.     As  the  result  of  these 
researches  Stephens  published  in  1841  Incidents  of  Travels 
in   Central  America,    Chiapas,    and   Yucatan,      In  the 
autumn  of  1841  the  two  travellers  made  a  second  explora- 
tion of  Yucatan,  the  fruits  of  which  were  gathered  up  in 
a  work   published   by  Stephens  in  1843, — Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Yucatan.     This  work  describes  the  most  exten- 
sive travels  executed  till  that  date  by  a  stranger  in  the 
peninsula,  and,  as  the  author  claims,  "  contains  account  of 
visits  to  forty -four  ruined  cities  or  places  in  which  remaifis 
or  vesClges  of  ancient  populations  were  found."     It  fixed 
the  sites  of  many  prehistoric  cities  and  supplied  correct 
delineations  of  their  existing  monuments.     This  publica- 
tion enjoyed  a  wide  popularity,  and  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  Prescott  the  historian  that  he  urged  Stephens  to 
prosecute  his  researches  of  American  antiquities  in  Pero. 
Stephens  was,  however,  disinclined  to  so  distant  an  expedi- 
tion.    He  became  a  director  of  the  newly-formed  AmericsD 
Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  established  the 
first  American  line  of  trans- Atlantic  steamships.    He  vLdted 
Panama  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway  across  the  isthmus,  and,  first  as 
vice-president  snd  then  as  president  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
way Company,  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  yean  in 
superintending  the  project      His  health  was,  however, 
entirely  undermined  by  his  long  and  incautious  exposare 
to  the  deadly  climate  of  Central  America,  and  he  died  at 
New  York  on  the  10th  October  1852. 

Stephens  made  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  scientific 
traveller.  He  had,  however,  a  natural  curiosity  after  ali 
kinds  of  human  knowledge,  shrewd  and  accurate  powen 
of  observation,  and  a  more  than  common  measure  of  ps^ 
severance,  taci  and  resource. 
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STEPHENSON,  QxoBGE  (1781-1848),  perfecter  of  the 
locomotive,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Stephenson,  fireman  of 
a  colliery  engine  at  Wylam,  near  Newcastle,  where  he 
was  born  9  th  June  1781.  In  boyhood  he  was  employed 
as  a  cowherd,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  erecting  clay 
engines  and  similar  mechanical  amosemonts.  Afterwards 
lie  drove  the  ginhorse  at  a  coUiery,  and  in  his  fourteenth 
year  became  assistant  to  his  father  in  firing  the  engine  at 
a  shilling  a  day.  He  set  himself  diligently  to  qualify 
himself  for  higher  duties,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year  was 
appointed  engineman  or  plagman.  As  yet  he  was  unable 
to  read,  but,  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  obtain  fuller 
information  regarding  the  wonderful  inventions  of  Boulton 
and  Watt,  he  began  in  his  eighteenth  year  to  attend  a 
night  school,  and  soon  made  remarkably  rapid  progress. 
In  1801  he  obtained  the  situation  of  brakesman,  and  in 
1812  was  appointed  engine-wright  at  Killingworth  high 
pit  at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year.  Meantime  he  had  been 
employing  his  leisure  in  watch  and  clock  cleaning,  in 
studyug  mechanics,  and  in  various  experiments  with  a 
view  of  solving  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  satisfactory  locomotive.  Having  obtained 
permission  from  Lord  Ravensworth,  the  principal  partner 
of  the  Killingworth  colliery  to  incur  the  outlay  for  con- 
structing a  "  travelling  engine  **  for  the  tramroads  between 
the  colliery  and  the  dripping  port  nine  miles  distant,  he 
made  a  successful  trial  with  the  engine,  which  he  named 
"My  Lord,"  25th  July  1814.  Setting  himself  diligently 
to  improve  his  invention,  he  thoroughly  satisfied  himself 
that  for  the  proper  success  of  the  locomotive  a  railway  as 
nearly  as  possible  level  was  an  essential  condition.  In 
1822  he  succeeded  in  impressing  with  the  importance  of 
his  invention  the  projectors  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  who  had  contemplated  using  horses  for  their 
waggons,  and  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  railway,  with 
liberty  to  carry  out  his  own  plans,  the  result  being  the 
'opening,  27th  September  1825,  of  the  first  railway  over 
which  passengers  and  goods  were  carried  by  a  locomotive. 
The  success  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  led  to 
the  employment  of  Stephenson  in  the  construction  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  which,  notwithstanding 
prognostications  of  failure  by  the  most  eminent  engineers 
of  the  day,  he  carried  successfully  through  Chat  Moss. 
He  also  succeeded  in  persuading  the  directors  to  give  the 
locomotive  a  trial,  and,  as  his  improved  invention,  the 
"  Rocket,"  during  her  trial  trip  made  29  miles  an  hour, 
his  suggestion  met  with  complete  approval;  with  the 
opening  of  the  line,  15th  September  1830,  the  modem  era 
of  railways  may  be  said  to  have  been  definitely  inaug- 
urated. While  his  experiments  in  connexion  with  loco- 
motives were  in  progress,  th^  const-ruction  of  a  safety  lamp 
for  use  in  mines  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  justice  of  his  claims  to  be 
considered  the  first  inventor  of  the  tube  safety  lamp,  not- 
withstanding that  the  name  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has 
been  chiefly  associated  with  the  discovery.  In  recognition 
of  the  "valuable  service  he  had  thus  rendered  to  man- 
kind,'' subscriptions  were  in  1815  collected  in  behalf  of 
Stephenson  which  amounted  to  £1000,  a  sum  which  he 
found  of  great  convenience  in  connexion  with  his  locomo- 
tive experiments.  Stephenson  was  closely  connected  with 
the  more  im^iortaht  of  the  railway  projects  which  the 
success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  called  into 
exisCence,  but  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  railway  mania 
which  ensued,  and  predicted  that  only  ruin  could  result 
from  the  prevalent  disposition  towards  railway  speculation. 
He  was  frequently  consulted  in  regard  to  the  construction 
of  foreign  railways,  and  in  this  connexion  visited  Belgium 
and  Spain  in  1845.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired 
from  active  duties^  and  at  his  reddence  at  Tnnton.  Honse.^ 


Chesterfield,  interested  himself  chiefly  in  farming  and 
horticultural  pursuits,     fie  died  12th  August  1848. 

See  Story  of  the  Life  (f  Oeorge  Slephe-Mon,  by  Samuel  Smiles, 
1857,  newed.  1878  ;  and  Smiles's  Liwa  of  Britiah  Sngineert^  vol.  ill 

STEPHENSON,  Robbrt  (1803-1859),  engineer,  son  of 
the  preceding  by  his  first  wife  Fanny  Henderson,  was  bom 
at  Willington  Quay,  16th  October  1803.  Remembering 
his  own  early  difficulties  owing  to  deficient  instruction,  his 
father  bestowed  special  care  on  his  education,  sending  him 
in  his  twelfth  year  to  attend  Mr  Bruce's  school  in  Percy 
Street,  Newcastle,  where  he  remained  about  four  years. 
In  1819  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coal  viewer  at  Killingworth 
to  learn  the  business  of  the  colliery,  after  which,  t6  perfect 
his  training  in  technical  science,  he  was  sent  in  1822  to 
attend  the  science  classes  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
On  his  return  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  survey  of 
various  railway  lines,  but  in  1824  he  accepted  an  engage- 
ment to  take  charge  of  the  engineering  operations  of  the 
Columbian  Mining  Association  of  London.  On  account 
of  the  harassing  difficulties  of  the  situation  he  resigned  it 
in  1827,  and  after  his  return  to  England  undertook  the 
management  of  his  father's  factory  in  Newcastle,  greatly 
aiding  him  in  the  improvement  of  his  locomotives,  the 
result  being  the  construction  of  the  "Rocket,''  which 
firmly  established  the  practicability  of  steam  locomotion 
on  railways.  Subsequently  his  services  were  in  great 
request  as  a  railway  engineer,  and  after  the  retirement  of 
his  father  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  authority  on  the 
subject.  In  this  connexion  his  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments were  his  railway  viaducts  on  the  tubular  system, 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  Sir 
William  Fairbaim,  and  justly  characterized  as  *'the 
greatest  discovery  in  construction  in  our  day."  Among 
his  more  notable  bridges  are  the  Royal  Border  bridge  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  the  high-level  bridge  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits, 
the  Conway  tubular  bridge,  and  the  Victoria  tubular 
brid£[e  over  the  St  Lawrence,  Canada.  In  1847  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Whitby. 
He  was  frequently  consulted  in  the  construction  of  foreign 
railways,  and  was  decorated  for  his  services  by  the  king 
of  Belgium,  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  emperor  of  the 
French.  In  1855  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers.  He  died  12th  October  1859,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

See  The  Story  cf  the  Lift  ^  Oeorge  Stephenson^  including  a 
Memoir  (jf  his  Son  Robert  Stephenson f  by  Saninel  Smilea,  1857,  new 
ed.  1878;  Jeaffreioti,  L^^e  o/Jtobert  St^henaon,  2  vols.,  1884;  and 
Smilee's  lAves  of  British  Engineers^  vol  ui 

STEREOCHROMY.    See  SnjOA. 

STEREOSCOPE  is  an  optical  instrument  for  repre- 
senting in  apparent  relief  and  solidity  all  natural  objects 
by  uniting  into  one  image  two  representations  of  diese 
objects  as  seen  by  each  eye  separately.  That  the  two  eyes 
form  different  images  of  any  objects  which  are  near  enough 
to  have  dissimilar  perspective  projections  has  been  long 
known,  and  may  be  readily  tested  by  any  one.  Euclid 
proved  it  geometrically  with  reference  to  a  sphere  (26th, 
27th,  and  28th  theorems  of  his  Treatise  on  Optics) ;  Qalen 
showed  how  the  demonstration  might  be  made.^  Porta 
(9.9.),  in  his  work  on  Refraction^  also  writes  on  the  subject, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  adduced  the  want  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  parts  of  the  background  intercepted  by 
a  near  object  seen  by  the  two  eyes  singly  '*  as  the  reason 
why  no  painting  can  show  a  rilievo  equal  to  that  of 
natural  objects  seen  by  both  eyes  within  a  moderate 
distance."'  In  1613  Aguilonius,  a  Jesuit,  ih  his  work  on 
Optics,  attributed  the  union  of  the  two  unlike  pictures  into 

*  De  Uau  Partium  Corporis  Humani^  Lyons,  1550,  p.  598. 

a.  "Vo^tota  delta  Pictura,  Seidtvra,  ed  Architeitura,  fffian,  lo8i 
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a  clear  image  to  a  "  common  sense ''  which  gave  its  aid 
equally  to  each  eye, — this  common  sense  being  specially 
exerted  when  the  object  is  placed  much  nearer  to  one  eye 
than  to  the  other,  so  that  the  sizes  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
the  two  retinal  pictures  are  sensibly  different  The  sub- 
ject was  merely  toached  by  various  other  writers  after 
Aguilonius  until  1775,  when  Harris^  observes :  "  We  have 
other  helps  for  distinguishing  prominences  of  small  parts 
besides  those  by  which  we  distinguish  distances  in  general, 
as  to  their  degrees  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  prospect  we 
have  round  them.  Again,  by  the  parallax,  on  account  of 
the  distance  betwixt  our  eyes,  we  can  distinguish,  besides 
the  front  part,  the  two  sides  of  a  near  object  not  thicker 
than  the  said  distance,  and  this  gives  a  visible  rilievo  to 
such  objects,  which  helps  greatly  to  raise  or  detach 
them  from  the  plane  in  which  they  lie.  Thus  the  nose 
on  a  face  is  the  more  remarkably  raised  by  our  seeing 
both  sides  of  it  at  once."  This  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
siderable step  towards  a  sound  theory  of  binocular  vision, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  anticipated  the  invention  of 
the  stereoscope.  This  instrument  owes  its  origin  entirely 
to  the  experimental  researches  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone 
on  binocular  vision,  and  the  following  passage  from 
Mayors  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology^  p.  288,  published 
in  1833,  is  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  th^  principle  on 
which  it  is  constructed : — "  A  solid  object,  being  so  placed 
as  to  be  regarded  by  both  eyes,  projects  a  different  per- 
spective figure  on  each  retina ;  now  if  these  two  perspect- 
ives be  actually  copied  on  paper,  and  {)resented  one  to  each 
eye,  so  as  to  fall  on  corresponding  parts,  the  original  solid 
figure  will  be  apparently  reproduced  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  effort  of  the  imagination  can  make  it  appear  as  a 
representation  on  a  plane  surface."  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone's  "  Contiibutions  to  the  Physiology  of  Vision,  Part 
the  First "  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
1838,  but  this  paper  was  the  result  of  investigations 
extending  over  a  period  of  years,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  reflecting  stereoscopes  were  constructed  for  Wheat- 
stone  by  Newman,  a  well-known  philosophical  instroment 
maker,  so  early  as  the  winter  of  1832.  Wheatstone  no 
doubt  also,  as  early  as  1845,  employed  photographic 
pictures  for  his  reflecting  stereoscopei  The  subject  was 
taken  up  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  was  developed  more 
particularly  in  two  papers  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  January  1843  and  April  1844.  These  re- 
searches led  Brewster  to  the  invention  of  the  lenticular  or 
refracting  stereoscope.  The  discoveries  of  Daguerre  and 
Talbot,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy, enabled  photographs  to  be  taken  suitable  for  the 
stereoscope,  thus  superseding  the  geometrical  drawings 
previously  employed,  and  in  1849  Duboscq,  a  Parisian 
optician,  began  the  manufacture  of  lenticular  stereoscopes 
and  executed  a  series  of  binocular  daguerrotypes  of  living 
individuals,  statues,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  objects  of 
natural  history.  For  many  years  the  refracting  stereoscope 
of  Brewster  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  scientific  in- 
struments, and  was  to  be  found,  along  with  an  appropriate 
collection  of  pictures,  in  every  drawing-room,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  somewhat  fallen  into  the  background,  and  the 
manufacture  by  photographers  of  stereoscopic  views  now 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  their  work.  Whilst  much 
credit  is  due  to  Brewster  for  his  writings  on  binocular 
vision,  and  for  the  efforts  he  made  to  introduce  the  stereo- 
scope to  the  public,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Wheatstone  was 
not  only  the  real  inventor  of  the  instrument  but  he  also  laid 
down  in  his  paper  publisjied  in  1838,  and  in  a  second  con- 
tribution which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
in  1852,  the  true  principles  of  binocular  vision.^ 

"  Optickt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41  TOd  245. 

*  See  RrnD$tn'  on  ths  Stereoscope,  1856  ;   Whetstone's  Scientific 


When  we  look  at  an  external  olject  with  both  eyes  it 
is  seen  generally  as  a  single  object,  although  there  must  hs 
two  retinal  pictures,  one  for  each  eye.  This  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  excitation  of  certain  associated  spots  oo 
the  two  retinas  is  referred  to  the  same  point  in  space,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  luminous  impression  which 
originates  by  the  irritation  of  two  associated  points  api^ears 
as  one  point  in  the  visual  field.  Such  associated  points  or 
areas  of  the  retina  are  said  to  be  corresponding  or  identical 
When  an  object  is  seen  single  by  two  eyes,  the  two  images 
must  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina»  If  one 
eye  be  pushed  to  the  side,  the  image  on  the  retina  of  that 
eye  is  displaced  from  its  appropriate  identical  point,  and  a 
double  image  is  the  result  Now  the  term  horopter  is 
applied  to  represent  an  imaginary  surface  containing  "all 
those  points  of  the  outer  world  from  which  rays  of  light 
passing  to  both  ^yes  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the 
retina,  the  eyes  being  in  a  certain  position."  The  horopter 
varies  with  the  different  positions  of  the  eyes  (see  Ets, 
vol  viiL  p.  826).  But  it  is  a  familiar  experience  that  we 
not  only  see  a  single  object  with  two  eyes,  but  the  object, 
say  a  cube  or  a  book  lying  on  the  table,  is  seen  in  relief 
that  is,  we  take  cognizance  of  the  third  dimension  occupied 
by  the  body  in  space,  although  the  two  retinal  pictures 
are  on  a  plane.  It  is  clear  that  the  two  images  of  the 
object  which  do  not  coincide  with  the  horopter  cannot  be 
completely  united  so  as  to  furnish  one  single  visual  impres- 
sion. Further,  it  can  readily  be  demonstrated  that  the 
two  retinal  pictures  are  dissimilar,  and  yet  the  two  images 
are  fused  into  one  and  give  the  impression  of  a  single 
object  occupying  three  dimensions.  To  explain  these 
phenomena,  Wheatstone  put  forward  the  theory  that  the 
mind  completely  fused  the  dissimilar  pictures  into  one^ 
and  that  whenever  there  occurs  such  complete  mental 
fusion  of  images  really  dissimilar,  and  incapable  of 
mathematical  coincidence^  the  result  is  a  perception  of 
depth  of  space,  or  solidity,  or  relief.  The  objection  to  this* 
theory  as  stated  by  ^Wheatstone  is  that  complete  fusion 
does  not  take  place.  It  is  always  possible  by  close 
analysis  of  visual  perceptions  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  retinal  pictures.  Further^  if  the  fusion  is  mental,  as 
stated  by  Wh^^^oi^^  i^  ^s  an  example  of  unconscious 
cerebration.'  Another  explanation  has  been  suggested  by 
Briicke.'  When  we  look  at  objects  near  at  hand  the  op  tie 
axes  are  converged  strongly,  and  they  become  less  and 
less  converged  as  we  gaze  at  objects  farther  and  farther 
away.  There  is  thus  a  series  of  axial  adjustments,  the 
necessary  muscular  movements  giving  rise  to  definite 
sensations,  by  which  we  estimate  the  relative  distance  of 
objects  in  the  field  of  view.  A  man  with  one  eye  cannot 
judge  by  this  method.  We  habitually  depend  upon 
binocular  vision  for  the  guidance  of  all  such  movements  as 
require  an  exact  estimate  of  the  respective  proximity  of 
two  or  more  objects.  "A  very  good  test  experiment  is  to 
suspend  a  curtain  ring  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  its 
edge  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  eye,  and 
then  to  try  to  push  sideways  through  its  hoop  the  curved 
handle  of  a  walking  stick  held  by  the  lower  end ;  in  this 

Papers,  pnblished  by  the  Physical  Society  of  London,  1879 ;  vA 
an  article  by  the  late  I>r  William  Carpenter  in  Edinburgh  Revieu  tor 
1858. 

*  This  theory  is  usually  attributed  to  BrUcke,  but  something  very 
similar  to  it  was  taught  by  Brewster.  Brewster,  however,  did  not 
attach  importance  to  muscular  sensations  as  an  element  in  the  qaettton, 
and  was  content  with  pointing  out  that,  in  looking  at  the  stersoscopic 
pictures  of  a  bust,  for  example,  "  tlie  eyes  will  instantly,  by  means  of 
tiheir  power  of  convergence,  unite  the  separated  points  of  the  eyes,  and 
then  the  still  more  separated  points  of  the  ears,  running  over  esch 
part  of  the  bust  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  uniting  oil  tbs 
corresponding  points  in  succession,  precisely  as  it  does  in  looking  tt 
the  bust  itself.'^  See  his  articlo  *'8tenoscope/'  in  Z^Rfyc.  DriUm.f 
.«th«d.,  voLzx.  p.  689. 
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feat,  which  can  be  readily  accomplished  under  the  guidance 
of  binocular  vision,  large  odds  may  be  laid  that  success 
will  not  be  attained  when  one  eye  is  dosed,  until  a  suc- 
cession of  trials  shall  have  enabled  the  experimenter  to 
measure  the  distance  of  the  ring  by  the  muscular  move- 
ments of  his  ann."^  According  to  Brucke,  the  two  eyes 
are  continually  in  a  state  of  motion,  and  their  position 
of  convergence^  now  greater  now  less,  passes  from  one 
ude  to  the  other,  so  that  the  observer  combines  succes- 
sively the  different  parts  of  the  two  pictures,  thus  giving 
rise  to  sensations  of  depth  of  space  and  of  subjects  stand- 
ing out  in  relief.  BrQcke's  theory,  in  short,  is  that  our 
perception  of  depth  depends  on  the  fusion  of  muscular 
sensations,  or  ra&er  of  nervous  impressions  arising  from 
the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs.  It  was,  however,  pointed 
out  by  Dove  that  the  sensation  of  relief,  solidity,  or  per- 
spective is  perfect  even  when  natural  objects  or  stereo- 
scopic pictures  are  seen  momentarily  by  an  electric  flash 
lasting  only  YZ,hrv  ^^  ^  second,  during  which  time  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  there  can  be  any  change  in  the  degree  of 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes.  This  experiment  is  fatal 
to  Brdcke's  theory,  and  Wheatstone  was  right  in  asserting 
that  the  sensation  of  relief  is  instantaneous.  A  third 
theory  is  that  of  Joseph  Le  Conte,  advanced  in  1871,  and 
thus  stated  by  himself : — ''All  objects  or  points  of  objects 
either  beyond  or  nearer  than  the  point  of  sight  are  doubled, 
but  diflferently, — the  former  homonymonsly,  the  latter 
heteronymonsly.  The  double  imases  in  the  former  case 
are  united  by  less  convergence,  in  the  latter  case  by 
greater  convergence,  of  the  optic  axes.  Now,  the  observer 
knows  instinctively  and  without  trial,  in  any  case  of  double 
images,  whether  they  will  be  united  by  greater  or  less 
optic  convergence,  and  therefore  never  makes  a  mistake, 
or  attempts  to  unite  by  making  a  wrong  movement  of  the 
optic  axes.  In  other  words,  the  eye  (or  the  mind)  in- 
stinctively distinguishes  homonymous  from  heteronymous 
images,  referring  the  former  to  objects  beyond,  and  the 
latter  to  objects  this  side  of,  the  point  of  sight'^  Thus, 
according  to  Le  Conte,  the  mind  perceives  relief  imslantly 
but  not  immediaUly,  and  it  does  so  by  means  of  double 
images.  This  theory  does  not  possess  the  merit  of  simpli- 
city, and,  whilst  it  may  explain  the  phenomenon  of  relief 
as  experienced  by  those  who  have  been  speciaUy  trained 
to  the  analysis  of  visual  perceptions,  it  does  not  satis- 
factorily aojount  for  the  experience  of  everyday  life. 
We  are  therefore  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  theory  of 
Wheatstone^  somewhat  modified,  namely,  that  there  are, 
behind  the  phenomena  referred  to  the  retina,  psychical 
operations,  unconsciously  performed,  which  fuse  together 
the  results  of  the  retinal  impressiona  In  the  language 
of  Hermann,  ''corresponding  points  are  therefore  'such 
points  as  furnish  images,  which,  as  experience  teaches,  are 
habitually  combined  or  fused.  But,  as  it  appears  necessary 
to  effect  these  combinations  in  order  to  obtain  correct 
impressions  of  objects,  we  get  into  the  habit  of  fusing  also 
the  images  of  the  two  not  perfectly  corresponding  points 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  perceive  as 
double.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  simultaneous 
images  which  fall  upon  correspondieg  points  are  not  united, 
although  it  is  true  that  they  do  not  form  second  images. 
When  the  mind  must  unite  images  which  do  not  fall  upon 
corresponding  points,  the  process  must  be  associated  with 
the  conception  that  the  corresponding  points  in  the  object 
occupy  the  situation  for  which  the  eye  would  have  to  be 
arranged,  in  order  that  the  image  should  coincide."' 

To  obtun  bioociakr  picttites  suitable  for  the  etereoecopo,  tho 
camera  most  be  placed  taccenively  in  two  points  of  the  cdrcuin- 

^  Carpenter,  Bdinbufyh  JUvmo,  1868. 

*  Anuriean  Journal  qf  Seienee  and  ArU,  toL  H,  1871. 

*  Hemumn's  Phynoloffif,  translated  by  Qanigee,^  48a 


ferenoe  of  a  circle  of  which  tho  object  is  the  centre,  and  the  ixunts 
at  which  the  camera  is  so  placed  mnst  have  the  angular  distance 
repreaonting  tho  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  when  tho  object  is 
to  be  riewMl  in  the  stereoecope.  For  example,  if  tho  pictures  aro 
to  bo  scon  in  the  stereoscope  at  a  distance  of  8  inches  before  the 
eyes,  the  oonveigence  will  be  18*,  and  the  camera  must  be  stationed 
at  two  points  on  the  circle  at  the  same  angular  distance.  This 
distance  of  the  camera  from  the  object  only  sffects  the  nwffnituda 
of  the  picture.  UsuaUj  two  cameras  are  employed,  fixed  at  tho 
proper  an^j^ular  positions.  Wheatstone  gives  the  following  table 
of  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  at  duTerent  distances,  and  it 
also  shows  ^*  tho  angular  positions  of  the  camera  required  to  obtain 
binocular  pictures  which  shall  appear  at  a  given  distance  in  tho 
Gt»reoecope  in  their  true  relief." 

'ttJoptte  sxm}"    »•<••*>•    lo*  i*"  1*'  !«•  IS*  Jc  «•  M'  jr  «•  Mr 
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"  The  distance  is  equal  to  4  o  cotan^  |  tf,— a  denoting  the  distance 

between  the  two  eyes  and  $  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes" 

(Wheatstone,  Scientific  Papert^  p.  270). 
Suppose  two  stereoscopic  pictures  thus  taken  are  presented  to 

the  two  eyes; 

it    is    possible 

by    an     effort 

so  to  converge 

the  eyes  aa  to 

throw  the  im- 
ages on  cones- 

pondingpoints, 

and  when  this 

is  done  the  ob- 
jects are   seen 

inreUef(fiiLl). 

Snch  an  effort^ 

however,   soon 

causes  fatigue, 

and  few  persons 

can  so  control 

their  eves  and 

keep  tnem  in 

the  forced  posi- 
tion aa  to  view 

the       pictures 

in  their  natu- 
ral perspective 

with  anv  com- 
fort   The  object  of  all  stereoscopes  is  to  throw  the  two  pictures  on 

corresponding  points  with  the  eyes  in  an  ordinary  position. 
The  princijple  of  Wheatstone's  reflecting  stereoscope  is  illustrated 

in  fig.  2.,  It  consisted  of  two  plane  mirrors,  about  i  inches 

sq  nare,  fixed  in  frames  A  l  ^    b 

and  so  adjusted  that  '  •*  ^ 

their  backs  form   an 

angle  of  90*  with  each 

other.     These  mirrors 

are  fixed  to  an  upright 

against  the  middle  nne 

of  a  vertical  board  cut 

away  so  as  to  allow  the 

eyes  to  be  placed  be- a 

fore  the  mirrors.     On 

each   side  there  is  s 

panel  be^ng  a  groove 

above  and  ImIow  into 

which  the  correspond- 

ing  pictures    can   be" 

slid.     Mechanical  ar- 
rangements also  exist 

for    the    purpose    of 

moving  *tho   pictures 

to  or  from  the  mirrors 

and  also  for  inclining 

the    pictures   at  anj      A^         _ 

angle(fip.8).  /There  is  p,^  2iDl«irnini  of  WhcnUtone's  BellocUiiK  Stereo- 

one  position  in  which  scope  K,  K,  right  and  left  eyei;  S,  S',  S",  mlrron; 
L,  R,  pencil  for  holding  pletoret ;  a  h,  pictare  on 
left  side;  «}  ^i^ctvaoa -light  sldo ;  «,  ^,  A  and 
Of  B,  p  KTO  cOiTospondlfig  polQta  on  rotlnsB ;  ALU, 
object  M  Bocn  In  relief  In  mirrors ;  ft,  seen  bj  loft 
oye  in  position  D.  and  imago  on  retina  at  fi ;  L  seen 
at  L  R,  and  retinal  Image  at  A ;  a  soon  at  A,  and 
retinal  imago  at  a;  0*  seen  at  A,  and  retinal  Imago 
at  a ;  R  Been  at  R  L,  and  retinal  Imago  atp ;  b'  soon 
at  B,  and  retinal  tanage  at  /I.— Landois  and  Stirling's 
PkftiMcgjf. 

of  tiie  pictnres^in  the  retina,  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  distinct  vision  at  different  distances 
are  preserved  "  (Wheatstone).  Although  somewhat  cumbrous,  the 
reflecting  stereoscope^is  a  most  useful  instrument,  and  enables  ODC^ 


Fia.  1.- 


B  flgves.    A,  cono ; 
p/Tsmld. 


the  Dinocular  image 
will  be  immediately, 
seen  single,  of  its  pro- 
per siee,  and  without 
fatigue,  **  because  in 
this  position  only  the 
ordinary  relations  be- 
tween the  magnitude 
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STEREOSCOPE 


to  perform  a  srester  nriety  of  experimente  on  binoenkr 
can  be  carried  oat  eacOy  with  the  more  common  form. 


Tinon  than 


Flo.  Iw— Wh— tatooe't  Beflecting  Stereoaoope. 

Wheatatone  abo  invented  a  form  of  stereoeoope  in  which  the jac- 
tnrea  were  brooght  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina  by  refrac- 
tion instead  of  by  reflexion.  This  had  a  form  very  like  the  ordinary 
stereoacope,  bat,  instead  of  lenses  in  the  apertores  to  which  the  eyes 
are  directed,  it  had  '*a  pair  of  glass  prisms  naving  their  faces  inclined 
16*  and  their  refractive  angles  tar^  towards  each  other.  ...  A 
pair  of  plate-glass  prisms,  their  faces  making  with  each  other  an 
an^  oi  IT,  will  bring  two  pictures,  the  correspcndin^  points  of 
which  are  2|  inches  apart,  to  coincide  at  a  distance  of  12  inches,  and 
A  pair  TTith  an  angle  of  16*  wUl  occasion  coincidence  at  8  inches.'*^ 

The  form  of  stereoscope  generallv  nsed  is  that  invented  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  is  known  aa  the  refracting  stereoscope.  The 
arrangement  is  shown  ^  ^ 

diagrammatically  in 
fig.  4.  Let  the  left  eve 
be  at  A  and  the  rigbt 
at  B ;  let  a  and  b  be 
the  corresponding  pic- 
tares  for  each  eye,  and 
Pit  Pit  two  prisma  of 
glass.  A  prism  refracts 
rayi  of  ught  so  that 
the  object  seen  throof  h 
the  pnsm  appears  to  oe 
nearer  to  the  refracting 
edge ;  the  prism  Pi 
therefore  lenacts  the 
ray  api  in  the  direction 
PiA,  aa  if  it  proceeded 
fh>me.  The  prism  j7, 
refracts  the  ray  ip,  so 
that  to  the  eye  at  B  it 

alsoappeMiitopro«*d.    ^^ ^-jy-      ^T   ^   a      A 
from  c    The  effect  of  ^      ^ 

this  is  that  the  object  '*••  *•—!»■««»  ^  «*»•  Refrscttog  Stereonope. 
really  appears  to  be  at  &  And  aa  the  points  a  and  h  combine  to 
form  the  point  e,  so  d  end  c  unite  to  form  the  point  /,  and  g  and 
h  to  form  the  point 
i  (Weinhold).  This 
stereoscope  consists 
of  a  pyramidal  box 
blackened  inside  and 
having  a  lid  for  the 
admission  of  b'ght  (fig. 
6).  At  the  narrow 
end  of  the  box  are 
two  tnbea  carrying 
the  lenses.  The  tobe 
move  np  and  down  to 
snit  eyes  of  different 
focal  lengths,  and 
sometimea  convex  or 
concave  lenses  are  in- 
serted over  the  prisms 
to  meet  the  wants  of 
long-sighted  or  short- 
sighted persons.  Fig.  6 
shows  tne  upper  end  of 
the  stereoeoope,  wiUi 
the  lenses  in  position. 

A.  .Stroh    (without 
knowing  that  H.  Gmbb  ^^'  ••—Sir  DsvW  Brewtter'i  stereoscope. 

had  dsscribed  the  essentials  of  the  apparatus  in  1879)  has  recently 
invented  a  new  form  of  stereoscope  bssed  on  the  well-known  effects 

iYWheatatons*a  Scientific  Papers,  p.  967. 


of  the  persistence  of  vision.  Two  stereoscopic  ptctores  an  simnl- 
taneonsly  mjected  hj  two  lanterns  on  a  screen  so  aa  to  overlap, 
and  disks  naving  anitable  slits 
are  rotated  in  front  of  the  lan- 
terns and  also  in  front  of  the 
eyes  of  the  observer,  in  snch  a 
way  that  only  one  pictore  is 
thrown  on  the  screen  at  a  time, 
and  also  that  the  view  of  the 
picture  is  seen  with  the  right  and  left  eyes  alternately.  Farther, 
the  connexion  between  the  disks  is  so  arranged  that  the  time  of 
obscoring  the  view  of  the  observer's  right  eye  or  left  eye  coincides 
with  &e  time  when  the  light  is  shut  off  from  the  right  or  left 
lantern,  and  thus  the  left  eve  sees  the  picture  of  the  left  lantern 
and  the  right  eye  that  of  the  right  lantern.  The  two  eves  nerer 
see  at  the  same  time,  and  each  eye  views  its  picture  after  tne  other, 
but  the  impressions  come  so  fsst  ss  to  be  fused  in  oonscioosness, 
and  the  resolt  is,  the  imsge  stands  out  **in  solid  relief"  {Proc. 
£oy.  Soc,  No.  244,  voL  xl.,  April  1,  1886). 

During  his  researches  into  the  physiology  of  vision,  Wheatstone 
was  led  to  study  what  he  termed  conversions  of  relief.  Sometimes 
when  we  look  at  a  geometrical  figure  such  as  a  cube  or  rhom- 
boid it  may  be  imagined  to  represent  one  of  two  dism'milar 
figurea:  In  fig.  7  the  rhomboid  AX  is  drawn  so 
that  the  solid  angle  A  should  be  seen  nearest,  and 
solid  angle  X  farthest,  and  face  ABCD  foremost, 
while  XDC  is  behind.  Look  steadily  and  the  posi- 
tion will  change :  X  will  appear  nearest,  solid  angle 
A  farthest;  face  ACDB  will  recede^  behind  XDC.* 
The  effects  are  most  obvious  when  seen  with  one 
eye,  and  ''no  illusion  of  this  kind  can  take  place 
when  an  object  of  three  dimensions  is  seen  with 
both  eyes  while  the  optic  axes  make  a  sensible  angle  Vlg.  7. 
with  each  other,  becaase  the  appearance  of  two  dissimilar  Ajp^csi 
one  to  each  eye,  prevents  the  possibility  of  mistake"  (Wheat- 
stone).  The  convession  of  a  cameo  into  an  intaglio  and  of  an  in- 
taglio into  a  cameo  is  a  well-known  instance  of  this  illusion. 
Wneatstone  observed  the  conversion  of  relief  exhibited  by  binocolar 
pictures  in  the  stereoscope  when  they  are  transnosed,  reflected,  or 
inverted,  and  this  led  him  to  the  invention  of  tne  P»gudoteope,  an 
instrument  which  conveys  to  the  mind  false  per^tions  of  all  ex- 
ternal objecta.  "  Two  rectangular  prisms  of  flmt  glass,  the  fiu:es  of 
which  are  1  *2  inch  square,  are  placed  in  a  frame  with  their  hypo* 
thenuses  parallel  and  2*1  inches  from  each  other ;  each  prism  hu 
a  motion  on  an  axis  oorrespondinff  with  the  ang^e  nearest  the 
eyes,  that  they  may  be  adjusted  so  that  their  bases  may  have  any 
inclination  towards  each  other"  (Wheatstone's  Seienti/c  Papen, 
p.  276).  In  fiff.  8  there  is  a  diagram  of  the 
instrument.  If  a  spherical  surges  be  exa- 
mined with  this  instrument,  it  will  appear 
hollow ;  whilst  a  hollow  surface  will  appear 
convex.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
the  converting  powers  of  thb  instrument 
sre  grestest  where  the  new  forma  can  be 
conceived  without  effort  Thus  a  cameo 
and  an  intaglio,  a  plaster  cast  in  reli^  and 
its  mould,  or  any  object  similar  in  its  op- 
posite reliefs  is  at  once  changed  by  the 
psendoecope  into  the  converse  form.  As 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Carpenter,  by  gazing  we 
can  reverse  the  interior  of  a  mask  so  as  to 
see  the  countenance  stand  out  in  relief;  it 
is  more  difficult  to  throw  the  featurea  of  a/ 
bust  into  the  shape  of  a  mould ;  whilst  it\ 
is  impossible  to  effect  any  conversion  upon  £^ 
the  features  of  the  living  face.     "  The  op-  ■^'     *•  * 

tical  change  is  identicaUy  the  same  in  its  ''2Jb:%E!JIS^*r^ 
nature  in  everyone  of  these  cases;  and  tubes  containiBs  prUna; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  features  '    — 

which  refuses  to  present  a  converse,  this 
converted  shape  being  presented  by  the 
mask ;  but  the  mind,  which  will  admit  the 
conception  of  the  converted  form  when  suggested  by  the  inanimate 
mask  or  bust,  is  steeled  by  its  previous  experience  against  the  notioii 
that  actual  flesh  and 
blood  can  undergo  such 
a  metamorphosis" (Car- 
penter, EairUmrgh  i2s- 
view,  1858,  p.  460). 

A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  pic- 
tures of  objects  placed 
at  a  great  distance  from 
the  eye  are  practically 
if  not  wholly  identical. 


.J  k%,  and  a,  fi,  eom- 
■ponding  potnts;  •.Kc, 
poaittoo  of  poioti  In  riiaii 


^ 


FiQ.  f  ^-DlegniB  o(  Voo  Hetanbolt^t 
Here  there  is  scarcely  any  stercoseopie 


*  Meeker,  PkU,  Mag.,  M  eeriea,  voL  L  p.  U7. 
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affe^  and  the  laadaeape  xnA?  appearto  be  flat,  aa  in  a  picture.  To 
obtain  a  atanoeoopio  Tiew  of  a  uuDdacane  Yon  Holmholtz  invented 
tie  TelaUreoteope,  an  inatrament  whicn  }>lacea  aa  it  were  the  point 
of  Tiew  of  both  ayea  wide  apart  It  consista  of  two  mirrora  L  and 
B,  4aeh  of  which  projecta  its  image  npon  I  and  r,  to  which  the  eyes 
0  aad  0  are  directed.  Tlie  eyea  0  and  o  are  placed  as  it  were  at  Oj 
and  o^t  aecnrdin^  to  the  distance  between  L  and  R ;  conaeqnently 
two  rtissiinifc  J  pictnzea  are  obtained ;  these  are  mentally  combined, 
with  the  reanlt  that  thd  landscape  is  seen  like  a  stereoscopic  view. 
The  principle  of  the  stereoeoope  was  succesafnlly  applied  by 
Weaham  in  1854  to  the  constraction  of  the  binocular  microecope. 
See  llicBOSOOPS  (voL  xvi  u  272),  and  also  two  papers  in  the 
Jour.  Bof.  Ificr.  Soc^  1884 :— (1)  ''On  the  Mode  of  Vision  with 
Objectivea  of  Wide  Aperture,"  by  Prot  E.  Abbe,  p.  20 ;  and  (2) 
"On  the  Physiology  of  Binocular  Yiaion  with  the  Microscope, 
by  Dr  Carpenter,  p.  486.  Prof.  Abbe  shows,  however,  that 
''oblique  Viaion  in  the  microacone  ia  entirely  different  from  that  in 
ordinary  vision,  inaamach  aa  tnere  ia  no  perspective,  so  tbat  we 
bars  no  longer  the  diadmilarity  which  is  the  basis  of  the  ordinary 
stereoscopic  effect,  but  an  easentiallv  different  mode  of  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  pictures.**  In  the  microscope  there  is  no  per- 
spective foreahortenisg.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  outline  of 
an  object  viewed  under  the  microscope  by  an  axial  or  by  an  oblique 
pencil  There  ia  simply  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  image--an 
entirely  different  phenomenon  to  that  which  occurs  in  non<micro- 
scopie  vision.  Thus,  whilst  the  mode  of  formation  of  dissimilar 
pictures  in  the  binocular  microecope  is  different  from  the  production 
of  ordinary  atereoacopic  pictures,  the  brain  mechanism  by  which 
thev  sre  so  fuacd  aa  to  give  rise  to  aensationa  of  solidity,  depth, 
ind  perspectiTe  is  tiie  same.  (J.  Q.  M.) 

STEREOTYPE.  See  Typogbaphy. 
STERLING,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  WhiJ»- 
aide  county,  lUinoia,  on  Rock  River  (a  tributary  of  the 
Misdasippi),  110  miles  west  of  Chicaga  Mainly  on  account 
of  the  abundant  water-power  prodnc^l  by  the  natural  rapidB 
of  the  river  and  a  dam  1100  feet  long,  it  has  become  the 
seat  of  the  most  varied  manufacturing  industiy.  An 
artesian  well  lOOO  feet  deep,  discharging  18,000  gallons 
per  hour,  contributes  to  the  water-supply  of  the  town. 
The  population  was  5312  in  1870  and  5087  in  1880. 
Sterling  was  laid  out  in  1836  and  incorporated  in  1857. 

STERLING,  John  (1806-1844),  author,  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  Scottish  origin  which  had  settled  in 
Ireland  about    the    Cromwellian    period      His    father, 
Edward  Sterling,  born  at  Waterford  27th  February  1773, 
had  been  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  but,  having  fought  as  a 
militia  captain   at  Vinegar  Hill,  afterwards  volunteered 
with  lus  company  into  the  line.     On  the  breaking  up  of  his 
regiment  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  took  to  farming  at  Kames 
Castle  in  Bute,  where  John,  the  second  son,  was  bom  20th 
Jnly  1806.    In  1810  the  family  removed  to  Llanblethian, 
Glamorganshire,  and  during  his  residence  there  Edward 
Sterling,  under  the  signature  of  "Yetus,''  contributed  a 
number  of  letters  to  the  Timesy  which  were  reprinted  in 
1812,  and  a  second  series  in  1814.    In  the  latter  year  he 
removed  to  Paris,  but,  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba 
in  1B15  compelling  him  to  return  to  England,  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  London,  obtaining  a  connexion 
^th  the  Time»  newspaper,  and  ultimately  being  promoted 
^tor.    Garlyle,  who  allows  him  the  dubious  credit  of 
being  one  of  the  best  of  newspaper  editors,  represents  him 
aa  manifesting  "a  thoroughly  Irish  form  of  character,  fire 
and  ferrour,  vitality  of  all  kinds  in  genial  abundance,  but 
in  a  much  more  loquacious,  ostentatious,  much  louder  styld 
than  ia  freely  patronized  on  this  side  of  th»  Channel.'' 
His  fieiy,  emphatic^  and  oracular  mode  of  writing  conferred 
those  characteristics  on  the  Times  which  were  recognized 
in  the  sobriquet  of  the   "Thunderer."      The  frequent 
changes  of  the  family  residence  during  the  early  years  of 
^oung  Sterling  rendered  his  education  somewhat  desul- 
tory, but  on  the  settlement  in  London  it  became  more 
systematic.    After  studying  for  one  year  at  the  univer- 
uiy  of  Glasgow,  he  in  1824  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
hridge,  where  he  had  for  tutor  Julius  Charles  Hare.    At 
Cambridge  he  did  not  diatingmsh  himself  except  in  the 


debates  of  the  union,  where,  "none,"  it  was  related, 
"ever  came  near  him  except  the  late  Charles  Buller." 
He  removed  to  Trinity  HaU  with  the  intention  of 
graduating  in  law,  but  left  the  university  without  taking 
a  degree.  During  the  next  four  years  he  resided  chiefly  in 
London,  employing  himself  actively  in  literature.  Along 
with  Frederick  Maurice  he  purchased  the  Atheyiamm  from 
J.  Silk  Buckingham,  but  the  enterprise  was  not  a  pecuniary 
success.  Through  Maurice  he  became  an  "assiduous 
pilgrim  "  to  the  shrine  of  Coleridge  at  Hampstead  He 
also  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Spanish  revolutionist 
General  Torrijoe,  in  whose  unfortunate  expedition  he  took 
an  active  interest.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  in  1830, 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  diseajse  induced  him  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  where  he  had 
inherited  some  property,  but  after  fifteen  months  he 
returned  to  England.  After  spending  some  time  on  the 
Continent  he  found  his  health  so  much  re-established  that  in 
June  1834  he  accepted  a  curacy  at  Hurstmgnceaux,  where 
his  old  tutor  Julius  Hare  was  vicar.  Acting  on  the  advice 
of  his  physician  he  resigned  his  clerical  duties  in  the 
following  February,  but  according  to  Carlyle  ill-health  was 
only  the  external  occasion  of  his  resignation,  the  primary 
cause  being  a  partly  unconscious  divergence  from  the 
opinions  of  the  church.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  threaten- 
ing progress  of  the  insidious  disease  under  which  he 
laboured  soon  rendered  "public  life  in  any  professional 
form"  quite  impossible.  There  remained  to  him  the 
"resource  of  the  pen,"  but,  having  to  "live  all  the  rest  of 
his  days  as  in  continual  flight  for  his  very  existence^"  his 
literary  achievements  were  necessarily  fragmentary,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  his  capabilities.  He 
published  in  1833  Arthur  Coningsby,  a  novel,  which  at- 
tracted little  attention,  and  his  Foenu  (1839),  the  Election, 
a  Poem  (1841),  and  Straford,  a  tragedy,  were  not  more 
successful.  He  had,  however,  established  a  connexion 
with  BlaekufoocPs  Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed  a 
variety  of  papers  and  several  tales,  which'  gave  promise 
that  under  more  favourable  conditions  he  might  have 
"  achieved  greatness."  He  died  at  Yentnor  18th  September 
1844.     His  father  survived  him  till  1847. 

Sterling's  papers  were  entnuted  to  the  joint  care  of  Thomas 
Garlyle  and  Anmdeacon  Hare,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  selection 
of  hi8  writings  for  publication  and  the  preparation  of  a  memoir 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  latter.  Essays  and  TakSf  by  John 
Sterling,  collected  and  edited,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  by  Julius 
Charles  Hare,  appeared  therefore  in  1848  in  two  volumes.  So 
dinatiflfied  was  Carlyle  with  the  memoir,  chiefly  because  it  unduly 
magnified  the  ecdesiaatical  side  of  Sterling's  life,  that  he  resolved 
to  give  his  own  "testimony  "  about  his  friend,  and  "record  clearly" 
what  his  "knowledge  of  him  was."  His  virid  portraiture  of 
Sterling  in  the  Life  which  appesred  in  1851  has  perpetuated  the 
memoiy  of  Sterling  after  his  writings  have  ceased  to  be  of  intereet 
on  their  own  account 

STERNBERG,  a  manufacturing  town  in  Moravia,  Aus- 
tria, is  situated  9  miles  to  the  north  of  Olmiitz  and  47 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Briinn.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Moravian  cotton  industry,  and  it  also  carries  on  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  stockings,  liqueurs,  sugar,  and  bricks. 
Its  six  suburbs  and  the  surrounding  districts  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  textile  industry.  Fruit,  especially  cherries, 
and  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  popu* 
lation  in  1880  was  1 4,243.  Sternberg  is  said  to  have  grown 
up  under  the  shelter  of  a  castle  founded  by  Yaroslaff  of 
Sternberg  on  the  site  of  his  victory  over  the  Mongols  in 
1241. 

STERNE,  LiiURENCE  (1713-1708),  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  humorists,  was  the  son  of  an  English  officer, 
and  great-grandson  of  an  archbbliop  of  York.  Nearly  all 
our  information  about  the  first  forty-six  years  of  his  life 
before  he  became  famous  as  the  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy  is  derived  from  a  short  memoir  jotted  down  by 
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liimself  for  the  nse  of  his  daughter.  It  giTes  nothing  but 
the  barest  facts,  excepting  three  anecdotes  about  his  in- 
fancy, his  school-days,  and  his  marriage.  The  date  of  his 
birth  coincides  with  the  close  of  the  Marlborough  wars. 
He  iKcas  bom  at  Clonmel,  Ireland,  on  Kovember  24,  1717, 
a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  father's  regiment  from 
Dunkirk.  The  regiment  was  then  disbanded,  but  very 
soon  after  re-established,  and  for  ten  years  the  boy  and 
his  mother  moved  from  place  to  place  after  the  regiment, 
from  England  to  Ireland,  and  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to 
another.  The  familiarity  thus  acquired  with  military 
life  and  character  stood  Sterne  in  good  stead  when  he 
drew  the  portraits  of  Uncle  Toby  and  Ck>rporal  Trim,  and 
the  influence  of  the  excitements,  shifts,  and  hardships  of 
this  life  of  vagabond  gentility  may  also  be  traced  in  his 
own  character.  To  its  hardening  effect  we  may  fairly 
refer  some  part  of  Ids  later  I'eckless  defiance  of  clerical 
proprieties  and  comical  persistence  in  self-conscious  eccen- 
tricity. After^tan  years  of  wandering,  he  was  fixed  for 
eight  or  nine  years  at  a  school  near  Halifax  in  Torkshire. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
he  was  indebted  for  his  university  education  to  one  of  the 
members  of  his  father's  family.  His  great-grandfather  the 
archbishop  had  been  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
and  to  Jesus  College  he  was  sent  in  1732.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  sizarship  in  July  1733,  and  took  his  RA. 
degree  in  1736.  One  of  his  uncles  was  a  prominent  church 
dignitary  in  Yorkshire.  Toung  Sterne  took  orders,  and 
through  his  infinence  obtained  in  1738  the  living  of 
Sutton,  some  8  miles  north  of  York.  On  his  marriage 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  presented  to  the  neighbour- 
ing living  of  Stillington,  and  did  duty  at  both  places. 
He  was  also  a  prebendary  of  York. 

Sutton  was  Sterne's  residence  for  twenty  uneventful 
years — years  at  least  concerning  which  his  biography  is 
silent  The  only  ascertained  fact  of  consequence  is  that 
he  kept  up  an  intimacy  which  had  begun  at  Cambridge 
with  John  Hall  Stevenson,  a  witty  and  accomplisheid 
epicurean,  owner  of  Skelton  Castle  in  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict of  Yorkshire.  Skelton  Castle  is  nearly  iO  miles 
from  Sutton,  but  Sterne,  in  spite  of  his  double  duties, 
seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  there,  and  to  have 
found  in  his  not  too  strait-laced  friend  a  highly  congenial 
companion.  Stevenson's  various  occasional  sallies  in 
verse  and  prose — his  F<xUe9  for  Ground  GeiUlemen,  his 
Crazy  Talet,  and  his  numerous  skits  at  the  political 
opponents  of  Wilkes,  among  whose  "macaronies"  he 
numbered  himself, — were  collected  after  his  death,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  being  struck  with  their 
close  family  resemblance  in  spirit  and  turn  of  thought  to 
Sterne's  work,  inferior  as  they  are  in  literary  genius. 
Without  Stevenson  Sterne  would  probably  have  been  a 
more  decorous  parish  priest,  but  he  would  probably  never 
have  written  Tristram  Shandy  or  left  any  other  memorial 
of  his  singular  genius.  The  two  friends  began  to  publish 
late  in  life  and  in  the  same  year.  The  first  two  volumes 
of  Trisiram  Shandy  were  issued  on  the  1st  of  January 
1760,  and  at  once  made  a  sensation.  York  was  scandal- 
ized at  its  clergyman's  indecency  and  indignant  at  his 
caricature  of  a  local  physician';  London  was  charmed 
with  his  audacity,  wit,  and  graphic  unconventional  power. 
He  went  to  London  early  in  the  year  to  ei^'oy  his  triumph, 
and  found  himself  at  once  a  personage  in  society, — ^was 
called  upon  and  invited  out  by  lion-hunters,  was  taken  to 
Windsor  by  Lord  Rockingham,  and  had  the  honour  of 
supping  with  the  duke  of  York. 

For  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  after  this  sudden 
leap  out  of  obscurity  we  have  a  faithful  record  of  Sterne's 
feelings  and  movements  in  letters  to  various  persons, 
published   after  lus    death  by  his  daughter.    At    the 


end  of  the  famous  Sermon  on  Conscience  in  vd.  iL  of 
Tristram  he  had  intimated  that,  if  this  sample  of  Yorick's 
pulpit  eloquence  was  liked,  "  there  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Shandy  family  as  many  as  will  make  a  hand- 
some volume  at  the  world's  service — and  much  good  may 
they  do  it"  Accordingly,  wh^n  a  second  edition  of  the 
first  instalment  of  Tristram  was  called  for  in  three  months, 
two  volumes  of  Sermons  by  Yorick  were  announced. 
Although  they  had  little  or  none  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
history,  they  proved  almost  as  popular.  Sterne's  clerical 
character  was  far  from  being  universally  injured  by  his 
indecorous  freaks  as  a  humorist:  Lord  Faulconberg 
presented  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  with  the  living 
of  Coxwold.  To  this  new  residence  he  wenf  in  high 
spirits  with  his  success,  *'  fully  determined  to  write  as  hard 
as  could  be,"  seeing  no  reason  why  he  should  not  give  the 
public  two  volumes  of  Shandy  ism  every  year  and  why 
this  should  not  go  on  for  forty  years.  By  the  beginning 
of  August  he  had  another  volume  written,  and  vras  "  so 
delighted  with  Uncle  Toby's  imaginary  character  that  he 
was  become  an  enthusiast"  The  author's  delight  in  this 
wonderful  creation  was  not  misleading ;  it  has  been  fully 
shared  by  every  generation  of  readers  since.  For  two 
years  in  succession  Sterne  .kept  his  bargain  with  himself 
to  produce  two  volumes  a  year.  Vols,  iii  and  iv. 
appeared  in  December  1760;  vols.  v.  and  vi  in  January 
1762.  But  his  sanguine  hopes  of  continuing  at  this  rate 
were  frustrated  by  ill-health.  He  was  ordered  to  the 
south  of  France ;  it  was  two  years  and  a  half  before  he 
returned ;  and  he  ceune  back  with  very  little  accession  of 
strength.  His  reception  by  literary  circles  in  France  was 
very  Mattering.  He  was  overjoyed  with  it  "  Tib  eomms 
d  Londres^  he  wrote  to  Gfarrick  from  Paris ;  "  I  have  just 
now  a  fortnight's  dinners  and  suppers  upon  my  hands." 
And  again,  "  Be  it  known  I  Shandy  it  awfty  fifty  times 
more  than  I  was  ever  wont — talk  more  nonsense  than  ever 
you  heard  me  talk  in  your  days,  and  to  all  sorts  of 
people."  Through  all  his  pleasant  experiences  of  FVench 
society,  and  through  the  fits  of  dangerous  ilkiess  by  which 
they  were  diversified,  he  continued  to  build  up  his  histozy 
of  the  Shandy  family,  but  the  work  did  not  progress  ss 
rapidly  as  it  had  done.  Not  till  January  1765  was  he 
ready  with  the  fourth  instalment  of  two  volumes ;  and  one 
of  them,  vol.  vii.,  leaving  the  Shandy  family  for  a  tifiie, 
gave  a  lively  sketch  of  the  writer's  own  travels  to  the  south 
of  France  in  search  of  health.  This  was  a  digression  of  a 
new  kind,  if  anything  can  be  called  a  digression  in  a  work 
the  plan  of  which  is  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  whenever  and 
wherever  the  writer's  whim  tempts  him.  In  the  first 
volume,  anticipating  an  obvious  complaint,  he  had  protested 
against  digressions  that  left  the  main  work  to  stand  still, 
and  had  boasted — not  without  justice  in  a  Shandean  sense 
— that  he  had  reconciled  digressive  motion  with  progres- 
sive. But  in  vol  vii.  the  work  is  allowed  to  stand  still 
while  the  writer  is  being  transported  from  Shandy  Hall  to 
Languedoc.  '  The  only  progress  we  make  is  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  buoyant  and  joyous  temper  of  Tristram  himself, 
who,  after  all,  is  a  member  of  the  ShaiKiy  family,  and  was 
due  a  volume  for  the  elucidation  of  his  character.  VoL  viiL 
begins  the  long-promised  story  of  Uncle  Toby's  amours 
with  the  widow  Wadman.  After  seeing  to  the  publicatioQ 
of  this  instalment  of  Tristram  and  of  another  set  of 
sermons, — more  pronouncedly  Shandean  in  their  eccentri- 
city,— he  quitted  England  again  in  the  summer  of  1765, 
and  travelled  in  Italy  as  far  as  Naples.  The  ninth  and 
last  and  shortest  volume  of  Tristram,  concluding  tho 
episode  of  Toby  Shandy's  amours,  appeared  in  1767. 
This  despatched,  Sterne  turned  to  a  new  project^  which 
had  probably  been  suggested  by  the  ease  and  freedom  with 
which  he  had  moved  through  the  travelling  volume  ia 
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Tridram.  The  S&nHmaUai  Joymey  through  France  and 
Italy  was  intended  to  be  a  long  work :  the  plan  admitted 
of  any  length  that  the  anther  chose,  but»  after  seeing  the 
first  two  Yolomes  through  the  press  in  the  early  months  of 
1768,  Sterne's  strength  failed  him,  and  he  died  in  his 
London  lodgings  on  tiie  18  th  of  March,  three  weeks  after 
the  publication.  The  loneliness  of  his  end  has  often  been 
commented  on ;  it  was  probably  due  to  its  unexpectedness. 
He  had  pulled  through  so  many  sharp  attacks  of  his  "  vile 
influenza  ^  and  other  lung  disorders  that  he  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  only  three  days  before  his  death. 

Sterne's  character  defies  analysis  in  brief  space.  It  is 
too  subtle  and  individual  to  be  conveyed  in  general  terms. 
For  comments  upon  him  from  points  of  view  more  or 
less  diverse  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Thackeray's 
HumorxsUf  Prof.  Masson's  NoveliOs,  and  Mr  H.  D.  Traill's 
sketch  in  the  ''English  Men  of  Letters"  series.  The 
fullest  biography  is  Mr  Percy  Fitzgerald's.  But  the  reader 
who  cares  to  have  an  opinion  about  Sterne  should  hesitate 
till  he  has  read  and  re-read  in  various  moods  considerable 
portions  of  Sterne's  own  writing.  This  writing  is  so 
singularly  frank  and  unconventional  that  its  drift  is  not  at 
once  apparent  to  the  literary  student  The  indefensible 
indecency  and  overstrained  sentimentality  are  on  the 
surface ;  but  after  a  time  every  repellent  defect  is  forgotten 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  exquisite  literary  art  In  the 
delineation  of  character  by  graphically  significant  speech 
and  action,  introduced  at  imexpectod  turns,  left  with 
happy  audacity  to  point  their  own  meaning,  and  pointing 
it  with  a  force  tha{  the  dullest  cannot  but  understand, 
he  takes  rank  with  the  veiy  greatest  masters.  In  Toby 
Shandy  he  has  drawn  a  character  universally  lovable  and 
admirable;  but  Walter  Shandy  is  almost  greater  as  an 
artistic  triumph,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  achieve- 
ment Dr  Ferriar,  in  his  lUtutraticm  ofSteme  ^published 
in  1812),  pointed  out  several  unacknowledged  plagiarisms 
from  Rabelais,  Burton,  and  others ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  critic  to  say  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  they  were 
only  plagiarisms  of  material,  and  do  not  detract  in  the 
slightest  from  Sterne's  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
literary  artisteC  (tjt.  x*) 

STESICHORUS  of  Himera,  a  very,  famous  lyric  poet, 
lived  between  630  and  550  B.O.  His  name  was  6r.ginally 
Tisias,  if  we  may  trust  Suidas,  but  it  was  changed  to 
Stesichoms  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  choral  poetry. 
He  was  famed  in.  antiquity  for  the  richness  and  splendour 
of  his  imagination  and  his  style,  although  Quintilian 
censures  his  redundancy  and  Hermogenes  remarks  on  the 
excessive  sweetness  that  results  from  his  abundant  use  of 
epitheta  We  are  told  that  he  warned  his  fellow«citizens 
against  Phalaris,  whom  they  had  chosen  as  their  general, 
by  relating  to  them  the  well-known  fable  of  the  horse 
and  the- stag.  The  story  that  he  was  struck  blind  for 
slandering  Helen  in  a  poem,  and  afterwards  recovered  his 
sight  when  he  had  sung  a  recantation,  is  told  first  by 
Plato,  and  afterwards,  with  many  additions,  by  Pkrasanias 
and  others.  We  possess  some  fragments  .of  the  former 
poem,  censuring  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus,  who  *'wed 
two,  nay  three  hnsbands,  and  leave  their  lords  "  (Fr.  26), 
and  three  lines  from  the  palinode,  "  This  is  no  true  tale, 
nor  yet  wentest  thou  in  the  strong  benched  ships,  or  camest 
to  the  tower  of  Troy"  (Fr.  32).  It  seems  probable  that 
Stesichoms  did  really  write  his  recantation  in  consequence 
of  a  dream  which  he  had  soon  after  composing  his  poem 
on  Helen ;  and  his  is  not  the  only  case  in  literature  where 
ah  apparently  miraculous  cure  is  said  to  have  followed 
some  such  act  of  atonement  We  possess  about  thirty 
fragments  of  his  poems,  not  counting  single  words,  pre- 
served in  Athenseus  and  elsewhere.  None  of  them  is 
longer  than  six  lines.     They  are  written  in  the  Doric 


dialect,  with  epic  licences  and  occasional  .^olisms;  the 
metre  is  dactylioo-trochaic  Brief  as  they  are,  they  show 
us  what  Longinus  meant  by  calling  Stesichoms  "most 
like  Homer  " ;  they  are  full  of  epic  grandeur,  and  have  a 
stately  sublimity  that  reminds  us  of  Pindar.  Stesichoms 
indeed  made  a  new  departure  by  using  lyric  poetry  to 
celebrate  gods  and  heroes  rather  than  human  feelings  and 
passions;  this  is  what  Quintilian  means  by  saying  that 
he  "  sustained  the  burden  of  epic  poetry  with  the  lyre." 
Several  of  his  poems  sung  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles ; 
one  dealt  with  the  siege  of  Thebes,  another  with  the  sack 
of  Troy.  The- last— to  which  the  Tabula  Iliaca  (see  Otto 
Jahn's  Oriechuche  BUderckronikei^  ed.  A.  Michaelis)  is  a 
sort  of  commentary — possesses  an  interest  for  us  as  the 
first  poem  in  which  occurred  that  form  of  the  story  of 
jEneas's  flight  to  which  Virgil  afterwards  gave  currency  in 
his  j£neid,  Stesichoms  also  completed  the  choral  ode  by 
adding  to  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  the  epode ;  and  not 
to  know  *' Stesichoms's  three"  passed  into  a  proverbial 
expression  for  unpardonable  ignorance. 

Bergk,  Foetm  Lyrici  Oraci,  vol.  iii.  pp.  205-234,  Leipsic,  1882. 

STETHOSCOPE.    See  Auscultation. 

STETTIN,  the  chief  town  of  Pomerania;  and  the  leading 
seaport  in  Prussia,  is  situated  oa  the  Oder,  17  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Stettiner  Haff  and  30  miles  from  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  main  part  of  the  town  occupies  a  hilly  site  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  is  connected  by  four 
bridges  (includingamass- 
ive  railway  swing-bridge) 
with  the  suburbs  of  La- 
stadie  ("lading  place,*? 
from  lastadium,  "  bur- 
den,") and  SUberwiese, 
on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Famitz  and'Dunzig, 
which  here  diverge  from 
the  Oder  to  Dammsche- 
See.  Until  1874  Stettin 
was  closely  girdlqd  by  (J 
veryeztensive  and  strong  ' 
fortifications,  which  pre- 
vented the  expansion  of  I 
the  town  proper,  but  the  BnTironi  of  Stettin, 

steady  growth  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures  en- 
couraged the  foundation  of  numerous^industrial  suburbs 
beyond  the  line  of  defence^  Some  of  these  are  themselves 
"towns,"  as  Qrabow,  with  13,672  inhabitante  in  1880, 
and  Bredow  with  1 1,255  inhabitants ;  but  all  combine  with 
Stettin  to  form  one  industrial  and  commercial  centre. 
Since  the  removal  of  the  fortifications  their  site  has  begun 
to  be  built  upon.  Apart  from  its  commerce,  Stettin  is  a 
comparatively  uninteresting  city.'  The  church  of  Sts  Peter 
and  Paul^  originally  founded  in  1124  and' restored  in  1816- 
17,  was  the  earliest  Christian  church  in  Pomerania.  St 
James's  church,  dating  from  the  13th  and  the  two  follow- 
ing centuries,  is  remarkable,  like  several  other  Pomeranian 
churches,  for  its  size.  The  old  palace,  now  occupied  by 
Cbvemment  offices,  is  a  large  unattractive  edifice,'  scarcely 
justifying  the  boast  of  an  old  writer  that  it  did  not  yield 
in  magnificence  even  to  the  palaces  of  Italy.  Among  the 
more  modem  structures  are  the  theatre  and  the  new 
town-house,  superseding  an  earlier  one  of  1245.  Statues 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of  Frederick  William  m. 
adorn  one  of  the  five  open  squares  of  the  old  town.  As  a 
prosperous  commercial  town  Stettin  has  numerous  educa- 
tional, benevolent,  and  scientific  institutions. 

The  manufactures  are  very  important;  many  of  the 
largest  factories  are  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  beyond 
Stettin  proper.    The  shipbuilding  yaKls   (among  which 
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that  of  the  Vulcan  Company  deserves  mention)  have  com- 
paratively recently  attained  some  reputation  for  their  iron- 
clads and  war-vessels.  Machinery,  cement,  chemicals,  and 
soap  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  there  are  also 


Flan  of  Stettin. 

large  sugar-refineries,  besides  a  vast  miscellany  of  other 
smaller  industrial  establishments.  The  trade  of  Stettin  is 
very  flourishing.  More  than  any  other  harbour  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port  of  Berlin,  from  which  it  is  93  miles 
north-east  by  railway;  and  a  larger  number  of  vessels 
enter  and  clear  at  Stettin  than  at  any  other '  German  port 
except  Hamburg  and  Bremerhaven.  SwinkmOndk  (g.».) 
serves  as  its  fore-port.  The  forest  and  river  scenery  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stettin  is  picturesque,  but  the  low  level 
and  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  render  the  climate  bleak 
and  unhealthy.  In  1885  the  population  was  99,475;  in 
1880  it  was  91,756,  of  whom  85,727  were  Protestants, 
3112  Roman  Catholics,  and  2388  Jews. 

In  1SS5  3809  ocean  vessols  (2207  steam  era)  and  1965  coaatiag  and 
river  craft,  besides  10,039  Oder  barges,  entered  the  port  In  1885 
Stettin  possessed  (besides  a  large  number  of  river  craft)  a  fleet  of 
127  sea-going  ships,  with  a  burden  of  47,066  tons,  of  which  26,754 
tons  were  distributed  in  59  steamera.  The  chief  exports  are  grain, 
spirits,  and  wood;  the  chitff  imports  petroleum,  train-oil,  wine,  and 
herrings.  The  annual  value  or  the  former  ia  about  £7,500,000  and 
of  the  latter  about  £6,000,000. 

Stettin  is  said  to  have  existed  as  a  Wendish  fishing-village  as 
early  as  830  A.D.,  and  it  appcara  as  Stcdyn  in  tho  time  of  the 
Saxon  emperors.  From  the  12th  century  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
dukes  of  Pomerania,  who  became  extinct  in  1637.  Passing  then 
to  Sweden,  it  remained  united  with  that  kingdom  for  eighty -three 
yeara,  with  one  brief  interyal,  but  in  1720  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia. 
Gustovus  Adolphus  undertook  to  improve  its  fortifications  in  1630, 
but  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  firat  to  convert  it  into  a  strong 
modern  fortress.  From  1806  till  1813  it  was  held  by  the  French, 
to  whom  it  was  surrendered  without  a  blow.  Known  even  in  the 
12tli  century  as  the  leading  trading-town  on  the  Oder,  Stettin 
entered  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1860.  The  development  of  its 
trade  in  modern  times  datM  chiefly  from  tho  deepening  and  pro- 
tection of  tho  Swine  in  the  former  half  of  last  century.  See 
Oder 


tiTEUART,  SiE  James  Denham  (1712-1780),  tiA&t., 
author  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Ec<h 
nomy  (see  Political  Economy,  vol  xix.  p.  365),  was  the 
only  son  of  Sir  James  Steuart,  solicitor-general  for  Scotland 
under  Queen  Anne  and  George  L,  and  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh on  October  21,  1712.  After  passing  through  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  he  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  then  spent  some  years 
on  the  Continent,  and  while  in  Rome  entered  into  relations 
with  the  Pretender.  He  was  in  Edinburgh  in  1745,  and 
so  compromised  himself  that  after  the  battle  of  Cullodpn 
he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
remained  until  1763.  It  was  not  indeed  until  1771  he 
was  fully  pardoned  for  any  complicity  he  may  have  had 
in  the  rebellion.  He  died  at  his  family  seat^  Coltness,  in 
Lanarkshire,  on  November  26,  1780. 

Th^  fVorla,  PoUtieal^  Metaphysical,  and  Chronological,  <f  (ki 
late  Sir  James  SUuart  of  Coltness,  Bart,  noTP  Jirst  eollecied,  %ntk 
Anecdotes  qf  the  Author,  by  his  Son,  General  Sir  James  Denham 
Steuart,  were  published  in  6  vols.  8vo  in  1805.  Besides  the  In- 
quiry (originally  published  in  2  vols.  4to  in  1767),  they  include— 
A  Dissertation  upon  the  Doctrines  and  Principles  of  Money  applied 
to  the  German  Coin  (1758),  Apologie  du  Sentiment  de  M.  le  Chevalier 
Newton  sur  FAndenne  Chronologie  des  Grecs  (4to,  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main,  1767),  The  Principles  of  Money  applied  to  the  Present  State 
of  Bengal,  published  at  tho  request  of  the  East  India  Company 
(4to,  1772),  A  Dissertation  on  the  Policy  of  Grain  (1783),  Plan /or 
Introducing  Uniformity  in  Weights  and  Measures  vnthin  the  Limits 
of  the  British  Empire  (1790),  Observations  on  Beattie's  Essay  on 
Truth,  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Motive  of  Obedience  to  the 
Law  of  Ood,  and  other  treatises. 

STEUBENVILLE,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  county 
seat  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  lies  43  miles  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  here  a  third 
of  a  mile  wide  and  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge.  Built 
above  a  productive  coalfield,  and  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  natural  gas  for  fuel  purposes,  Steubenville  has  naturally 
become  a  manufacturing  centre  (foundries,  rolling-milK 
nail  and  glass  factories,  potteries,  machine-shops,  floor- 
mills,  &c.),  and  as  the  surrounding  district  is  a  gcod 
farming,  wool-growing,  and  stock-raising  country  it  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  commercial  activity.  The  court-house 
is  a  particularly  fine  building.  In  1870  the  populatioL 
was  8107,  in  1880  12,093.  Steubenville,  so  called  after 
Baron  Steuben,  one  of  Washington's  generals,  grew  up 
rdund  a  fort  erected  in  1787.     It  became  a  city  in  1851. 

STEVENS,  Alfred.     See  Soijlptitrk,  vol  xxi.  p.  561. 

STEVENS,  Thaddkus  (1792-1868),  was  bom  at 
Peacham,  Vermont,  U.S.,  April  4,  1792,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1814,  and  then  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania.  He  soon  became  a  leading  lawyer  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  so  far  interested  in  politics  as  to  be  elected  by  the 
Whig  party  to  the  State  legislature  for  several  terms  am: 
to  the  federal  house  of  representatives  1849-63.  When 
the  mass  of  the'Northem  Whig,  party  went  into  the  new 
Republican  party  he  went  with  it,  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  Republican  representative  in  1859,  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  This  position  he  retained 
until  his  death,  just  outlasting  the  Civil  War  and  recon- 
struction. .During  this  period  of  American  history  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  characters.  The  methods  on  which  he 
proposed  to  conduct  the  war  were  always  drastic :  the 
wholesale  confiscation  of  lands  in  the  seceding  States,  the 
disfranchisement  of  insurgent  citizens,  the  emancipation 
and  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes,  all  found  in  him  their 
earliest  and  warmest  advocate.  While  other  parties  and 
leaders  were  continually  shifting  their  ground,  changing 
their  theories  of  the  relations  of  the  Union  to  the  seceding 
States  as  the  struggle  grew  more  intense,  Stevens  was  con- 
sistent from  beginning  to  end  The  almost  universal 
theory  was  that  the  war  was  prosecuted  only  to  enforce 
the  constitution ;  it  was  therefore  incumbent  on  those  who 
prosecuted  it  to  obey  the  constitution  punctiliously,  how- 
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ever  puzzling  might  be  the  difficulties  into  which  it  led 
them.  Stevens,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  armed 
resistance  to  the  constitution  had  the  effect  of  suspending 
the  constitution  within  the  area  of  the  resistance ;  that  the 
»uccet»  of  the  resistance  would  show  whether  the  suspen- 
sioD  was  to  be  temporary  or  permanent ;  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  those  who  resisted  the  constitution  were  entitled 
to  no  rights  under  it, — in  fact,  to  no  rights  except  those 
reserved  under  the  laws  of  war.  This  was  too  radical  even 
for  the  war  party ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  Stevens's 
pronounced  ability  gave  him  the  leadership  of  the  house 
committee  on  reconstruction.  Even  in  this  position,  he 
never  obtained  a  formal  endorsement  of  his  theory ;  but 
the  practical  management  of  reconstruction  shows  its 
strong  influence  in  many  features  otherwise  inexplicable. 
Ho  lived  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  unsuccessful 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  and  to  see  the  admis- 
ssion  of  the  first  instalment  of  reconstructed  States,'  and 
died  at  Washington,  August  11,  1868. 

Stevens's  life  has  been  written  from  a  friendly  and  from  a  hostile 
|>oint  of  view, — the  former  in  the  volume  entitled  Thaddens  Stttens, 
Commoner,  the  latter  in  Harris's  Political  Confiiei  in  America. 

STEVENSON,  Robest  (1772-1850),  civil  engineer,  was 
the  only  son  of  Alan  Stevenson,  partner  in  a  West  Indian 
house  in  Glasgow,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  8th  June  1772. 
Having  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  he  removed  with  his 
mother  to  Edinburgh.     In  his  youth  he  assisted  his  step- 
father, Thomas  Smith,  in  his  lighthouse  schemes,  and  at 
the   early  age  of  nineteen  was  sent  to  suijerintend  tne 
erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Little  Cumbrae. 
During  successive  winters  he  attended  classes  at  Anderson's 
College,  Glasgow,  and  at  Edinburgh  univerritv.     He  suc- 
ceeded his  stepfather,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1799, 
as  engineer  to  the  Board  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  and  at 
the  same  time  began  general  practice  as  a  civil  engineer. 
During  his  period  of  office  from  1797  to  1843,  he  designed 
and  executed  no  fewer  than  eighteen  lighthouses,  the  most 
important  being  that  on  the  Bell  Hock,  begun  in  1807  and 
completed  in  1810,  in  which  ho  improved  considerably  on 
the  designs  of  Smeaton  for  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  (see 
Lighthouse,  vol  xiv.  p.  616).     For  its  illumination  ho 
introduced  an  improved  apparatus ;  he  was  also  the  author 
of  various  other  valuable  inventions  in  connexion  with 
lighting,  including  the  intermittent  and  flashing  lights, 
and  the  mast  lantern  for  shiiis.     In  his  general  practice  as 
a  civil  engineer  he  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
many  county  roads,  in  various  important  improvements  in 
connexion  with  the  approaches  to  Edinburgh,  including 
that  by  the  Calton  HUl,  in  the  erection  of  slips  at  ferries, 
in  the  construction  of  harbours,  docks,  and  breakwaters, 
in  the  improvement  of  river  and  canal  navigation,  and  in 
the  construction  of  several  important  bridges.     It  was  he 
that  brought  into  notice  the  sui)eriority  of  malleable  iron 
rods  for  railways  over  the  old  cast  iron,  and  he  was  the 
inventor  of  the  movable  jib  and  balance  cranes.     It  was 
chiefly  through  his  interix)sition  that  an  Admiralty  survey 
was  established,  from  which  the  Admiralty  sailing  direc- 
tions for  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been 
prepared.     Stevenson  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1815,  and  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  Geological  and  Astronomical  Societies  of 
London  and  the  Wernerian  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of 
Scotland.     Ho   published  an  account  of   the   Bell  Rock 
lighthouse  in  1824,  and,  besides  contributing  important 
articles  on  engineering  subjects  to  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
Encyclopadia  and  the  Encyclopadia  Briiannxca,  was  the 
author  of  various  papers  read  before  the  societies  he  was 
connected  with.     He  died  at  Edinburgh  12th  July  1850. 

\    f*if€  of  Robert  Stermtony   by    hitf    son    David    Stevenson, 
appeared  in  1878.    David  Stevens^>n  (1815-86\.  who  along  with 


his  brother  Alan  niooeedod  to  his  fsthei'i  bnilBtM,  wm  the  anthoi 
of  a  SkBteh  of  the  Oinil  BnainttHng  of  Nwrth  Anuriea  (1896,  r» 

Sublished  in  "Weale'i  Senos,"  1869),  Marins  Swrvoving  (1842), 
'anal  and  River  Engineering  (1858:  2d  ed.  enlarged,  1872;  8d 
ed.  1886X  and  of  various  papers  read  before  learned  societies. 

STEVINUSj  Simon  (1548-1620).  TI\iB  great  mathe- 
matician was  bom  in  1548  at  Bruges  (where  the  Place 
Simon  Stevin  contains  his  statue  by  Eugen  Simonis)  and 
died  in  1620  at  The  Hague  or  in  Leyden.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  very  little  is  recorded ;  the  exact  day  of 
his  birth  and  the  day  and  place  of  his  death  are  alike 
uncertain.  It  is  known  that  he  le£t  a  widow  with  two 
children ;  and  one  or  two  hints  scattered  throughdut  his 
works  inform  us  that  ho  began  life  as  a  merchant's  clerk 
in  Antwerp,  that  he  travelled  in  Poland,  Denmark,  and 
other  parts  of  northern  Europe,  and  that  he  was  intimate 
with  Prince  ^laurico  of  Orange,  who  asked  his  advice  on 
many  occasions,  and  made  him  a  public  officer, — at  first 
director  of  the  so-called  "  water:! taet,"  and  afterwards 
quartermaster-general.  The  cpiestion  whether  Stevinus, 
Uke  most  of  the  rest  of  the  prince's  followers,  belonged  to 
the  Protestant  creed  hardly  admits  of  a  categorical  answer. 
A  Catholic,  it  may  be  said,  would  never  in  those  times 
have  risen  to  so  high  a  ^Kaition.  A  Catholic  wQpld  per- 
haps not  have  been  so  ready  as  Stevinus  to  deny  the  value 
of  all  authority,  whether  of  an  Aristotle,  of  An  Euclid,  or  of 
a  Vitruvius.  A  Catholic  could  not  well  have  boasted,  as 
Stevinus  in  a  political  pamphlet  did,  that  he  had  always 
been  in  harmony  with  the  executive  power.  But  against 
these  considerations  it  might  be  urged  that  a  Protestant 
had  no  occasion  to  boast  of  a  harmony  most  natural  to 
him,  while  his  further  remark,  in  the  same  pamphlet,  to 
the  effect  that  a  state  church  is  indispensable,  and  that 
those  who  cannot  belong  to  it  on  conscientious  grounds 
ought  to  leave  the  country  rather  than  show  any  opposition 
to  its  rites,  seems  rather  to  indicate  the  crypto-Catholic, 
who  wishes  for  reasons  of  his  own  to  remain  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  same  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
ascertained  fact  that  Stevinus,  a  year  before  his  death, 
bequeathed  a  pious  legacy  to  the  church  of  Westkerke  in 
Flanders,  out  of  the  revenues  of  which  masses  were  to  be 
said.  But,  however  it  may  be  answered,  the  question  is 
fortunately  of  little  importance  to  us,  as  Stevinus  was 
neither  a  political  personage  nor  did  he  engage  in  religious 
controversy.  He  was  mainly,  as  already  said,  a  great 
mathematician,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  quality  that  we 
must  try  to  get  acquainted  with  him.  His  claims  to  fame 
are  most  varied.  Some  of  them  appealed  strongly  to  the 
men  of  his  time,  but  many  were  such  as  could  not  well  be 
understood  by  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  have  found 
due  acknowledgment  only  in  later  times. 

His  contemporaries  were  most  struck  by  his  invention 
of  a  carriage  with  sails,  a  little  model  of  which  was  pre- 
served at  Scheveningen  till  1802.  The  carriage  itself  had 
been  lost  long  before ;  but  we  know  that  about  the  year 
1600  Stevinus,  with  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  and  twenty- 
six  others,  made  use  of  it  on  the  sea-shore  between  Scheven- 
ingen ana  Petten,  that  it  was  propelled  solely  by  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  that  it  acquired  a  speed  which  exceeded 
that  of  horses.  Another  idea  of  Stevinus,  for  which  even 
Grotius  gave  him  great  credit,  was  his  notion  of  a  bygone 
age  of  wisdom.  Mankind  once  knew  everything  knowable, 
but  gradually  forgot  most  of  it,  till  a  time  came  when 
little  by  little  the  forgotten  knowledge  was  reacquired; 
the  goal  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  bringing  about  of  a  second 
age  of  wisdom,  in  which  mankind  shall  have  recovered  all 
its  early  knowledge.  The  fellow-countrymen  of  Stevinus 
were  proud  that  he  wrote  in  their  own  dialect,  which  he 
thought  fitted  for  a  universal  language,  as  no  other 
abounded  like  Dutch  in  monosyllabic  radical  words. 

Historv  has  been  much  less  enthusiastic  than  his  con- 
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Umporaries  in  admiring  these  claims  to  fame,  but  it  haa 
discoYered  in  Stevinns's  works  variouB  inyentiona  which 
did  not  at  once  receive  the  notice  they  deserved.  He  was 
the  first  to  show  how  to  fashion  regular  and  semiregnlar 
poljhedra  by  delineating  their  frames  in  a  plane.  Stev- 
inus  also  distinguished  stable  from  unstable  equilibrium. 
He  proved  the  law  of  the  equilibrium  on  an  inclined 
plane.  He  demonstrated  before  Yarignon  the  resolution  of 
forces,  which,  simple  consequence  of  the  law  of  their  com- 
position though  it  is,  had  not  been  previously  remarked. 
He  discovered  the  hydrostatic  paradox  that  the  downward 
pressure  of  a  liquid  is  independent  of  the  shape  of  the 
vessel,  and  depends  only  on  its  height  and  base.  He  also 
gave  the  measure  of  the  pressure  on  any  given  portion  of 
the  side  of  a  vessel  He  had  the  idea  of  explaining  the 
tides  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon. 

It  remains  to  enumerate  those  claims  of  Stevinus  to 
immortality  which  were  recognized  from  the  first  and 
which  succeeding  ages  have  not  lessened, — ^his  writings  on 
military  science,  on  book-keeping,  and  on  decimal  fractions. 

That  the  man  who  was  quartermaster-general  to 
Maurice  of  Orange  should  have  been  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit^  and  have  left  benind  him  military 
papers  of  lasting  value,  is  hardly  more  than  might  have 
been  expected.  This  expectation,  in  the  case  of  Stevinus 
at  least,  is  fully  borne  out  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges.  Prince  Maurice  is  known  as  the  man  who  con- 
quered the  greatest  number  of  fortresses  in  the  shortest 
time,  and  fortification  was  the  principal  aim  of  his  adviser. 
Stevinus  seems  to  be  the  first  who  made  it  an  axiom  that 
strongholds  are  only  to  be  defended  by  artillery,  the 
defence  before  his  time  having  relied  mostly  on  smaUrfixo- 
arms.  He  wrote  upon  temporary  fortifications,  but  the 
excellence  of  his  system  was  only  slowly  discerned.  He 
.was  the  inventor  of  defence  by  a  system  of  sluices,  which 
proved  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  Netherlands. 
His  plea  for  the  teaching' of  the  science  of  fortification  in 
universities,  and  the  existence  of  such  lectures  in  Levden, 
have  led  to  the  impression  that  he  himself  filled  this  chair ; 
but  the  belief  is  quite  erroneous,  as  Stevinus.  though 
living  at  Leyden,  never  had  direct  relations  witn  its  uni- 
versity. 

Book-keeping  by  double  entry  may  have  been  known  to 
Stevinus  as  clerk  at  Antwerp  either  practically  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  works  of  Italian  authors  like  Faccioli 
and  Cardan.  He,  however,  was  the  first  to  recommend 
the  use  of  impersonal  accounts  in  the  national  household. 
He  practised  it  for  Maurice,  and  recommended  it  in  a  small 
pamphlet  to  Sully  the  French  statesman ;  and,  if  public 
book-keeping  has  grown  more  and  more  lucid  by  the  intro- 
duction of  impersonal  accounts,  it  is  certainly  to  Stevinus 
that  the  credit  of  the  improvement  is  due. 

His  greatest  success,  nowever,  was  a  small  pamphlet, 
first  puolLshed  in  Dutch  in  1586,  and  not  exceeding 
seven  pa^es  in  the  French  translation  (which  alone  we 
have  seen).  This  translation  is  entitled  La  Disme^  tMeign- 
arU/acUemaU  txpedier  par  Nomhrfs  ErUiera  san$  rompuz, 
ioua  Comptes  ae  renconirans  aux  Affaires  dei  Hommea, 
Decimal  tractions  had  been  employed  for  the  extraction 
of  square  roots  some  five  centuries  before  his  time,  but 
nobody  before  Stevinus  established  their  daily  use ;  and 
so  well  aware  was  he  of  the  importance  of  his  innovation 
that  he  declared  the  universal  introduction  of  decimal 
coinage,  measures,  and  weights  to  be  only  a  question  of 
time.  His  notation  is  rather  unwieldy.  The  point 
separating  the  integers  from  the  decimal  fractions  seems 
to  be  the  invention  of  Bartholonueus  Pitiscus,  in  whose 
trigonometrical  tables  (1612)  we  have  found  it,  and  it 
was  accepted  by  Napier  in  his  logarithmic  papers  (1614 
and  1619).     Stevinus  printed  little  circles  round  the  ex- 


ponents of  the  different  powers  of  one-tenth.  For  inatanwi, 
237^^  was  printed  237  0  5  (T)  7  (j)  8  0;  and  the 
fact  that  Stevinus  meant  those  encircled  nnmenls  to  de- 
note mere  exponents  is  evident  from  his  employing  the 
very  same  sign  for  powers  of  algebraic  quantitiea,  €,g^ 
9  0-14  0  +  C0-6  to  denote  9i!*-14a»-h6x-5. 
He  'does  not  even  avoid  fractional  exponents  (''Badoe 
cttbique  de  0  serait  }  en  circle  "),  and  is  ignorant  only 
of  negative  exponents.  Powers  and  exponents  have  also 
been  carried  back  to  a  period  several  centuries  earlier  than 
Stevinus,  and  it  is  not  here  intended  to  give  him  any  undue 
credit  for  having  maintained  them ;  but  we  believe  it  ought 
to  be  recogniz^  more  than  it  generally  is,  that  for  our 
author  there  was  a  connexion  between  algebraic  poweis 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  that  even  here  Stevinus  the  pro- 
found theorist  is  not  lost  to  view  behind  Stevinus  the  man 
of  brilliant  practical  talents.  (x.  ga.) 

STEWART,  or  Stuaht.    For  the  royal  house  of  this 
name,  see  Stuakt. 

STEWART,  Dttqald  (1753-1828),  one  of  the  most 
influential  of    the  Scottish    philosophers,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  22d  of  November  1753.     His  father, 
Matthew  Stewart  (1715-85),  was  professor  of  mathematic« 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  from  1747  till  1772,  and 
was  an  eminent   investigator  in  his    own  department, 
applying  the  geometrical  methods  of  Simson,  who  nad  been 
his  teacher  in  Glasgow.     Dugald  Stewart's  early  yean 
were  passed  partly  in  Edinburgh  and  partly  at  Catrine  in 
Ayrshire,  where  his  father  had  a  small  propertr,  to  which 
the  family  removed  every  summer  on  the  close  of  the 
academical  session.     Burns  was  an  occasional  visitor  at 
Catrine,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Moesgiel ;  and  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet  had  various  meetings  as  well 
as  some  slight  correspondence  in  later  years.     Dugald 
Stewart  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  university  of 
his  native  town.     At  school  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
classical    knowledge  and  literary  taste  which  are  con- 
spicuous in  his  works,  and  which  lent  a  chi^rm  to  his 
prelectbns.     At  the  university  his  chief  subjects  were  the 
mathematical  sciences — in  which  he  attained  great  pro- 
ficiency— and  philosophy.     Adam  Ferguson,  the  historisn 
of  the  Roman  republic,  was  then  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  Edinburgh,  and  his  bracing  ideal  of  ethical  and 
political  virtue  commended  itself  highly  to  Stewart    In 
1771,  having  thoughts  of  eotering  the  English  Church, 
Stewart  preceded  to  Glasgow  with  a  view  to  the  Snell 
exhibitions  tenable  by  Glasgow  students  at  Oxford.    Heft 
he  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Reid,  whose  Inquiry,  pub- 
lished seven  years  before,  had  laid  the  effective  foondir 
tion  of  what  is  called  distinctively  the  Scottish  philosophy. 
Reid  became  Stewart's  acknowledged  master  and  also  kis 
friend,  while  Stewart's  academic  eloquence  and  powen  of 
elegant  exposition  gainecl  for  their  common  doctrines  a 
much  wider  acceptance  than  they  could  have  secured  in 
the  clumsier  and  less  attractive  presentation  of  Reid  him- 
self.    In  Glasgow  Stewart  boarded  in  the   same  house 
with  Archibald  Alison,  afterwards  author  of  the  Eaaay  oa 
Ta^e,  and  a  close  friendship  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  remained  unbroken  through  life.     After  no  more 
than  a  single  session   in  Glasgow,  Dugald   Stewart  was 
summoned  by  his  father,  whose  health  was  beginning  to 
fail,  to  conduct  the  mathematical  classes  in  the  universiiy 
of  Edinburgh.     Though   only  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  marked  ability  and  suooess; 
and  after  acting  three  years  as  his  father's  substitute  be 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  conjunction  with 
him  in   1775.     Three  years  later  Adam  Ferguson  ins 
appointed    secretary    to    the    commissioners    sent  oat 
to  the  American  colonies,   and  at  his  urgent  request 
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Stewart  lectured  as  his  substitute.  Thus  during  the 
aessioii  1778-79,  in  addition  to  his  mathematical  work,  he 
delivered  an  original  course  of  lectures  on  morals.  "  To 
this  season,"  sajrs  his  son,  *'he  always  referred  as  the 
most  laborious  of  his  life ;  and  such  was  the  exhaustion 
of  the  body  from  the  intense  and  continued  stretch  of  the 
mind  that  on  hb  departure  for  London  at  the  close  of 
the  academical  session  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him  into 
the  carriage."  In  1783  Stewart  married  Helen  Banna- 
tyne,  who  died  in  1787,  leaving  an  only  son,  Colonel 
Matthew  Stewart,  from  whose  short  memoir  of  his  father 
the  above  is  a  quotation. 

In  1785,  on  the  resignation  of  Ferguson,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  moral- philosophy,  which  he  filled  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  made  a  notable  centre  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  influence.     Young  men  of  rank  and  of 
parts  were  attracted  by  his  reputation  from  England,  and 
even  from   the  Continent  and  America.     A  very  large 
number  of  men  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  in  litera- 
ture or  in  the  service  of  the  state  were  thus  among  his 
students.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  Francis 
Horner,  Sydney  Smith,    Lord   Brougham,    Dr    Thomas 
Brown,  James  Mill,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  may  be  mentioned  among  others.     There  is 
a   unanimous  testimony  to  the  attractive  eloquence  of 
Stewart's  lectures  and  the  moral  elevation  of  his  teaching. 
*'Dugald  Stewart,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,   "was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  didactic  orators.     Had  he  lived  in  ancient 
timeK,  his  memory  would  have  descended  to  us  as  that  of 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  eloquent  sages.     No  intelligent 
pupil  of  his  ever  ceased  to  respect  philosophy,  or  was  ever 
falsa  to  his  principles,  without  feeling  the  crime  aggra- 
vated by  the  recollection  of  the  morality  that  Stewart 
had  taught  hinL"    Dr  John  TLomson,  afterwards  medical 
professor  in  Edinburgh,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
two  things  by  which  he  had  been  most  impressed  in  the 
course  of  his  life  were  the  acting  of   Mrs  Siddons  and 
the  oratory  of  Dogald  Stewart     Lord  Cockburn,  in  his 
MemonaU,  has  left  an  interesting  portraiture  of  Stewart's 
appearance  and  manner : — "  Stewart  was  about  the  middle 
size,  weakly-limbed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  feebleness 
which  gave  an  air  of  delicacy  to  his  gait  and  structure. 
His  forehead  was  large  and  bald,  his  eyebrows  bushy,  his 
eyes  grey  and  intelligent,  and  capable  of  conveying  any 
emotion  from  indignation  to  pity,  from  serene  sense  to 
hearty  humour,  in  which  they  were  powerfully  aided  by 
hie  lips,  which,  though  rather  large  perhaps,  were  flexible 
and  expressive.     The  voice  was  singularly  pleasing ;  and, 
as  he  managed  it,  a  slight  burr  only  made  its  tones  softer. 
His  ear,  both  for  music  and  for  speech,  was  exquisite; 
and   he  was  the  finest  reader  I  have  ever  heard.     His 
gesture  was  simple  and  elegant,  though  not  free  from  a 
tinge  of  professional  formality ;  and  his  whole  manner 

was   that  of  an  academical  gentt^man calih  and 

expository,  but  rising  into  greatness  or  softening  into 
tenderness  whenever  his  subject  required  it"  The  course 
on  moral  philosophy  embraced,  besides  ethics  proper, 
lectures  on  political  philosophy  or  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment^ and  from  1800  onwards  a  separate  course  of  lectures 
was  delivered  on  political  economy.  These  last  were 
extremely  important  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  at  a  time  when  they 
were  still  almost  unknown  to  the  general  public.  Stewart's 
enlightened  political  teaching  was  suflScient,  in  the  times 
of  reaction  succeeding  the  French  Revolution,  to  draw 
upon  him  the  undeeerved  suspicion  of  disaffection  to  the 
constitution. 

In  1790  Stewart  married  a  second  time.  Miss  Cran- 
stoun,  who  became  his  wife,  was  a  lady  of  birth  and  accom" 
plishments,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  her 


criticism  whatever  he  wrote.  A  fon  and  a  daughter  were 
the  issue  of  this  marriage.  The  death  of  the  former  in 
1809  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  failing  health  of  hii  father, 
and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  retirement  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  chair.  Before  that,  however,  Stewart 
had  not  been  idle  as  an  author.  In  1792  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  the  Elements  of  Vie  Philotophy  of  the  Human 
2lind;  the  second  volume  appeared  in  1814,  and  the  third 
not  till  1837.  In  1793  he  printed  a  toxt-book.  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philesophy,  which  went  through  many  editions ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  his  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Adam 
SmitK  Similar  memoirs  of  Robertson  the  historian  and  of 
Reid  were  afterwards  read  before  the  same  body  and  appear 
in  his  published  works.  In  1805  Stewart  took  an  active 
part  in  what  was  known  as  the  Leslie  case,  that  is  to  say, 
the  public  controversy  arising  out  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Leslie  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Leslie  was 
attacked  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  ostensibly  on 
account  of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  ^causal  connexion, 
which  were  said  to  approximate  to  Hnme'a  In  two 
pamphlets  Stewart  defended  Leslie's  doctrine  as  philo- 
sophically tenable  and  theologically  innocuoua  In  1806 
he  received  in  lieu  of  a  pension  the  nominal  office  of  the 
writership  of  the  Edinburgh  (jfasette,  with  a  salary  of 
£300.  When  the  shock  of  his  son's  death  incapacitated 
him  from  lecturing  during  the  session  of  1809-10,  his 
place  was  taken,  at  his  own  request^  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown, 
who  in  1810  was  appointed  conjoint  professor.  On  the 
death  of  Brown  in  1820,  Stewart,  who  had  taken  no 
further  active  part  in  lecturing,  retired  altogether  from 
the  professorship,  which  was  conferred  upon  John  Wilson, 
better  known  as  ^'Christopher  North.**  From  1809  onwards 
Stewart  lived  mainly  at  Kinneil  House,  Linlithgowshire, 
which  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
From  this  retirement  he  continued  to  send  forth  a  succes- 
sion of  works.  In  1810  appeared  Philosophual  Es$ayi^  in 
1814  the  second  volume  of  the  Elements,  in  1815  the  first 
part  and  in  1821  the  second  part  of  the  "Dissertation" 
written  for  the  Encyclopssdia  Britannica  **  Supplement," 
entitled  "A  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysi- 
cal, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy  since  the  Revival  of 
Letters."  In  1822  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  but  re- 
covered a  fair  degree  of  health,  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  resume  his  studies.  In  1827  he  published  the  third 
volume  of  the  EUmenii,  and  in  1828,  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death.  The  Fhiloaophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers, 
He  died  in  Edinburgh  after  a  short  illness  on  the  11th  of 
June  1828.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  on 
the  Calton  Hill  by  his  friends  and  admirers. 

An  edition  of  his  ColleeUd  Works,  in  eleven  volumes  (1864-68^ 
was  edited  by  Sir  WilliMn  Hamilton,  on  whose  death  in  1859  it 
was  carried  to  completumand  fumiBbed  with  a  memoir  of  Stewart 
by  Prof.  Yeitch.  Stewart  was  an  elegant  writer  rather  than  a 
profound  or  oriffinal  thinker,  and  he  cannot  be  laid  to  have  added 
much  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid  (see  Rxin),  though  he  contributed 
very  largely  to  its  dissemination.  His  psycholoffica}  observation^ 
however,  are  aente  and  varied,  and  his  general  powers  of  mind 
contributed  largely  to  elevate  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  His  reputation  rests  more  upon  the  tradition  of  his 
inspiring  and  elevating  eloquence  than  upon  any  definite  achieve- 
ments within  the  province  of  philosophy  proper.  (A.  8E.) 

STEYR,  Steisb,  or  Stbyxb,  an  industrial  town  in 
Upper  Austria,  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  junction 
of  the  Steyr  and  Enns,  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Linz  and 
92  miles  to  the  west-south-west  of  Vienna.  The  main 
town  is  connected  by  two  bridges  with  the  suburbs  of 
Steyrdorf  and  Ennsdorf.  The  Gothic  parish  church  was 
built  in  1443;  the  town-house  is  modem.  The  interest- 
ing old  castle  of  the  princes  of  Lamberg,  dating  from  the 
10th  century,  rises  on  an  eminence  near  the  town.     Steyr 
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is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
Upper  Austria  (Austria,  vol.  iil  p.  120),  and  very  large 
quantities  of  cutlery,  scythes,  sickles,  and  edge-tools  are 
annually  produced  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
Wemdl  small-arms  factory,  now  carried  on  by  a  joint- 
stock  company,  and  employing  4500  hands,  is  the  largest 
in  Austria.  Tlie  population  in  1880  was  17,199.  Steyr 
was  the  capital  of  an  early  countship  or  grafschaft,  at  fintt 
belonging  to  Styria,  but  annexed  to  Austria  in  1192. 

STICKLEBACK  is  the  name  applied  to  a  group  of  small 
fishes  (GcuirotUus)  which  inhabit  the  fresh  and  brackish 
waters  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Although  some  of  the  si^ecies  liye 
chiefly  either  in  fresh  or  in  salt  water,  they  readily  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  change,  and,  as  far  as  the  European 
kinds  are  concerned,  all  may  be  met  with  in  the  brackish 
water  of  certain  littoral  districts.  The  majority  have  a 
compressed  well-proportioned  body,  which  in  the  raarino 
species  is  of  a  more  elongate  form,  leading  to  the  allied 
group  of  Flute-Mouths  {Fistulariida),  which  are,  in  fact, 
gigantic  marine  stftklebacks.  Their  mouth  is  of  moderate 
width,  oblique,  and  armed  with  small  but  firmly  set  teeth. 
But  their  most  distinctive  characteristic  consists  in  the 
armature  of  their  head  and  body.  The  head  is  nearly 
entirely  protected  by  hard  bone ;  even  the  cheeks,  which 
in  the  majority  of  fishes  are  covered  with  a  naiked  or 
scaly  skin,  are  in  this  genus  cuirassed  by  the  dilated 
infraorbital  bones.  There  are  no  scales,  dev^oped  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  a  series  of  hard  and  large  scutes 
protects  a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of  the  sides.  The  first 
dorsal  fin  and  the  ventrals  are  transformed  into  pointed 
formidable  spines,  and  joined  to  firm  bony  plates  of  the 
endoskeleton.  With  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
armature  is  developed,  not  only  do  the  species  differ  from 
each  other,  but  almost  every  species  shows  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  variation,  so  that  some  older  naturalists 
have  distinguished  a  multitude  of  species,  whilst  the 
minority  of  the  present  day  are  inclined  to  reduce  their 
number  considerably.  About  ten  kinds  may  be  taken  to 
be  specifically  distinct 

So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  all  sticklebacks  construct 
a  nest  for  the  reception  of  the  spawn,  which  is  jealously 
guarded  by  the  male  until  the  young  are  hatched,  which 
event  takes  place  in  from  ten  to  eighteen  days  after 
oviposition.  He  also  protects  them  for  the  first  few  days 
of  their  existence,  and  provides  them  with  food,  until  they 
gradually  stray  from  their  home.  The  construction  of  the 
nest  varies  in  the  different  species. 

Sticklebacks  are  short-lived  animals ;  they  are  said  to 
reach  an  age  of  only  three  or  four  years ;  yet  their  short 
life,  at  least  that  of  the  males,  is  full  of  excitement. 
During  the  first  year  of  their  existence,  before  the  breed- 
ing-season berins,  they  live  in  small  companies  in  still 
pools  or  gently  flowing  brooks.  But  with  the  return  of 
the  warmer  season  each  male  selects  a  territory,  which 
he  fiercely  defends  against  all  comers,  especially  against 
intruders  of  his  own  species  and  sex,  and  to  which  he 
invites  all  females,  until  the  nest  is  filled  with  ova.  At 
this  period  he  also  assumes  a  bridal  dress,  painted  with 
blue  and  red  tints.  The  eggs  are  of  comparatively  large 
size,  one  female  depositing  only  from  50  to  100 ;  but,  as 
the  females  deposit  their  spawn  in  nests  of  different  maies, 
the  number  of  ova  contained  in  one  nest  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred. 

Of  the  species  known  not  one  has  bo  wide  a  geographical  range, 
and  hat  ao  well  been  studied,  as  the  common  British  Three- 
Spined  Stickleback  {OastroHius  aeulecUxu).  It  is  found  everyrrhere 
in  northern  and  oentral  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  North  America. 
The  development  of  its  scutes  and  smnes  varies  exceedingly,  and 
specimens  may  he  found  without  any  lateral  scutes  and  with  short 
■pines,  others  with  only  a  few  scuteii  and  moderately  sized  spines, 


and  a^n  others  which  posseas  a  complete  row  of  arntet  from  tht 
head  to  the  caudal  fin,  and  in  which  the  fin-spines  are  twics  ti 
long  and  strong  as  in  otluT  varieties.  On  the  whole,  the  tmat^ 
varieties  arc  more  numerous  in  southern  than  in  nortiiem  local 
ities.     This  species  s^ra^)ls  in  some  yeara  in  prodigkoas  aiat- 
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bcrs;  in  Pennant's  time  amazing  shoals  spp«red  in  ibe  fesi 
of  Liucolnshiro  every  seven  or  eight  years.  Their  numbers  jaaj 
perhaps  bo  conct-ivcd  from  the  fact  that  a  man  emiJoyed  ia 
collecting  thoui  grained,  fur  a  considerable  time,  four  shilliii^  i 
day  by  scUinc  them  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  boabel.  No 
instance  of  a  similar  increase  of  tliis  fish  has  been  ohaerved  ia  oei 
time,  and  this  poMihly  may  be  duo  to  the  lUniiniahed  ncunbcr  cf 
suitable  breeding- plncca  in  consequence  of  the  grneral  introJar- 
tion  of  artificial  ilrainage.  This  species  usually  constructs  its  wti 
on  the  bottom,  excavsting  a  hollow  in  whifh  a  bed  of  graas  roodrt^ 
or  fibres  is  ]»rcpared ;  wafis  are  then  raised,  and  the  whole  ia  roofed 
over  vn\\i  the  like  material  The  nest  is  an  inch  and  more  ia 
diameter,  with  a  small  aperture  for  an  entrance. 

The  Tcn-Spined  Stickleback  {Gaslrodevs  punrjUius)  is  so  caUed 
from  the  number  of  spiuos  usually  comnoidng  its  first  donsl  fin, 
whiiJi,  however,  may  be  sometimes  reunced  to  eight  or  nine  m 
increased  to  eleven.  It  is  smaller  than  tho  threo-spined  special, 
rarely  excecdiug  2  inches  in  length.  Its  geographical  nagt 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  other  sjieciea,  bat  it  is  moi* 
locally  distributed,  and  its  range  in  northetTi  Asia  is  not  koowa. 
With  regard  to  its  Imbits,  it  differs  from  the  common  spectn  oaly 
in  the  selection  of  tho  site  for  iU  nest,  which  ia  generally  plaonl 
among  weeds  above  tho  bottom  of  tJie  water.  Breeding  njalet 
are  readily  recognized  at  a  distance  by  the  intensely  black  coloor 
of  the  lower  parts  of  their  body. 

Both  these  species  are  for  their  size  extremely  voracious,  canang 
no  small  amount  of  injury  if  sllowed  in  biccdin^-ponds  in  wkidi 
valuable  fish  are  preserved.  During  the  whole  tune  they  are  net 
engaged  in  their  brooding  o]ierations  they  are  in  pursuit  of  focd. 
A  small  stickloback  keiit  in  an  aquari\im  devoured,  iu  five  hocrs' 
time,  seventy-four  newly-hatched  dace,  which  were  abont  a  qnartrr 
of  an  inch  long.  Two  dsys  after  it  swallowed  sixty-two,  asd 
would  probably  nave  eaten  as  many  every  day,  could  they  have 
been  procured. 

The  Sea  Stickleback  {GastrosUua  spinctJiio)  is  a  much  larger  &nd 
more  slender  species  than  those  mentioned ;  it  attains  to  a  les^h 
of  7  inches,  and  is  armed  with  fifteen  short  spines  on  the  back.  It 
is  extremely  common  round  the  British  coasts,  bnt  never  cob- 
gregatos  in  largo  shoals.  At  suitablo  localities  of  the  roa^t  uLich 
are  sheltered  from  the  waves  and  overgrown  ^rith  sea-weed,  espe- 
cially in  rock-pools,  one  or  two  males  establish  themselves  viti 
their  harems,  and  may  bo  observed  without  difficulty,  being  onite 
as  fearless  as  their  freshwater  cousins.  Harbours  and  sballon 
covered  with  Z'ofcra  arc  likewise  favourite  haunts  of  this  spedes, 
although  the  water  may  be  brackish.  The  nest  is  alwap  firmly 
attached  to  sea- weed,  and  sometimes  suspended  from  an  over- 
hanging frond.  This  species  inhabits  only  the  northern  coasts  d 
Europe. 

STIGMATIZATTON,  literally  the  infliction  of  ttigmats, 
i.e.,  marks  tattooed  or  branded  on  the  person,  the  tena 
used  with  specific  reference  to  the  infliction  of  wouxmIs 
like  those  of  Christ 

An  ancient  and  widespread  method  of  showing  tribal 
connexion,  or  relation  to  tribal  deities,  is  by  marks  set 
upon  the  person  ;  thus  Herodotus,  in  describing  a  temple 
of  Hercules  in  Egypt  (ii.  113),  says  that  it  b  not  Iswfui  to 
capture  runaway  slaves  who  take  refuge  therein  if  thej 
receive  certain  marks  on  their  bodies,  devoting  them  to 
the  deity.  Sbme  such  idea  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Fkol 
(Qal.  vi.  17)  in  the  words,  **from  henceforth  let  no  znao 
trouble  me,  for  I  bear  branded  on  my  body  the  stigmsta 
of  Jesus  ";  and  some  few  authors  have  even  understood  the 
passage  as  referring  to  stigmatixation  in  the  modem  seose 
(Molanua,  De  Hidoria  SS.  Imaginum  et  /Vcfvrarwn,  ed. 
Paquot,  iii.  43,  p.  365).     Branding,  as  ipdicative  of  servi: 
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ida»  is  mentioned  in  many  of  the  classics  (Flinj,  U,  N,^ 
viii  3 ;  Varro^  />«  J?«  Ruaiea^  i.  18 ;  Saefonins,  Califfula, 
xriL  ifcc),  and  was  forbidden  by  Coostantine. 
In  the  period  of '  persecatioa  Christian  marhrrs  were 
>metimes  branded  with  the  name  of  Christ  on  weir  fore- 
eads  (Pontioa,  "Do  Vit.  S.  Cypriani,"  BiUioth,  Vetervm 
^atruM,  iiL  p.  472,  §  vii.).  This  was  sometimes  self- 
oflicted  as  a  disfigurement  by  nnns  for  their  protection, 
a  in  the  case  of  St  Ebba^  abbess  of  Coldingham  (see 
kironins,  AnnaUs,  zr.  p.  215.  anno  870,  also  Tert.,  De 
Vd.  YirgX  Some  Christians  likewise  marked  themsel/es 
m  their  hands  or  arms  with  the  cross  or  the  name  of 
Jfaiist  (Procopina,  In  Etaiam^  ed  Curterins,  p.  496),  and 
)tlier  voluntary  mutilations  for  Christ's  sake  are  men- 
iooed  (Matt.  xix.  12  ;  Fortunatus,  Life  of  St  Bhadeffund, 
)d.  Migne,  col.  508 ;  Falladins,  Lausiae  Hiitory,  cxii. ; 
lerome's  L€aer  to  St  ^lutocMum,  Ac). 

In  the  life  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi  we  have  the  first 
example  of  the  alleged  miracolons  infliction  of  stigmata 
(see  vol.  ix.  p.  692).  While  meditating  on  the  sufferings 
of  OUT  Lord,  in  his  cell  on  Moant  Alvemo^  we  are  told  by 
his  biographers,  ThomsB  of  Celano  and  Bonayentura,  that 
the  Lord  appeared  to  him  as  a  seraph  and  produced  npon 
his  body  the  five  wounds  of  Christ ;  of  these  we  are  told 
that  the  side  wound  bled  occasionally,  though  Bonaven- 
tara  calls  it  a  scar,  and  the  wounds  in  the  feet  had  the 
appearance  and  9olour  of  nails  thrust  through.  After  his 
death  St  Clare  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  extract  one  of 
these.  Pope  Alexander  lY.  and  other  witnesses  declared 
that  they  had  seen  these  marks  both  before  and  after  his 
deaUi  (Raynaldus,  ad  annum  1256,  p.  27).  The  divinely- 
attested  sanctity  of  their  founder  gave  to  the  newly- 
established  order  of  Franciscans  a  powerful  impulse,  so 
that  they  soon  equalled  and  threatened  to  overshadow  in 
influence  the  previously-founded  order  of  St  Dominic. 

The  reputation  of  the  latter  onler  was,  however,  equally 
raised  in  the  next  century  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
voudet  in  the  case  of  a  sister  of  the  third  rule  of  St 
Dominic,    Catherine    Benincasa, — better    known    as    St 
Catherine  of  Siena.     From  her  biograpl^er's  account  we 
gather  that  she  was  subject  to  hystero-epileptic  attacks^  in 
one  of  which,  when  she  was  twenty-three  years  old,  she  re- 
cdved  the  first  stigma  (see  voL  v.  p.  230).     In  spite  of  her 
gnat  reputation,  and  the  number  of  attesting  witnesses, 
this  occurrence  was  not  universally  believed  in.      Pope 
SixtQs  IV.  published  a  bull  in  1475  ordering,  on  pain  of 
aoathema,  the  erasure  of  stigmata  from  pictures  of  St 
Catherine,  and  prohibiting  all  expressions  of  belief  in  the 
occurrence.    Pope  Innocent  VIIL  similarly  legislated  "  ne 
de  caetero    S.    Catherina   cum  stigmatibus    depingatur; 
t»eye  de  ejus  stigmatibus  fiat  verbum,  aut  sermo,  vd  prae- 
dicatio  ad  tollendam   omnem  scandal!  occasionem"  (see 
references  in  Raynaud,  De  Stigmatitme^  cap.  xi,  1665).    In 
the  years  which  followed,  cases  of  stigmatization  occurred 
thick  and  fast — now  a  fVanciscan,  now  a  Dominican,  very 
^^y  a  religieuse  of  another  order,  showing  the  marks. 
Altogether  about  ninety  instances  are  on  record,  of  which 
eighteen  were  males  and  seventy-two  females.     Most  of 
them  occurred  among  residents  in  religious  houses,  and 
took  place  after  the  austerities  of  Lent,  usually  on  Qood 
^day,  when  the  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  our  Lord's 
r^\ou'i  *nd,  from  their  occurrence  being  for  the  most 
part  among  members  of  the  two  orders  to  ^ch  St  Francia 
apd  St  Catherine  belonged,  the  possibility  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  marks  was  constantly  before  their  eyes  and 
thoughts.    The  order  of  infliction  in  the  majority  of  cases 
^^  that  of  the  crucifixion,  the  first  token  being  a  bloody 
Bveat,  followed  by  the  coronation   with  thorns;   after- 
J^arda  the  hand  and  foot  wounds  appear,  that  of  the  side 
Vi\ag  the  hut     The  grade  of  the  infliction  varied  in 


individual  cases,  and  they  may  be  grouped  in  the  follow- 
ing series : — 

I.  As  regards  full  itigmatization,  with  the  viaible  production  of 
the  five  wounds,  and  generally  with  the  mark  of  the  crown  st  well, 
the  oldest  case,  after  St  Francis,  is  that  of  Ida  of  Louvain  (1800), 
in  whom  the  marks  appeared  as  coloured  circles ;  in  Gertrude  yon 
Oosten  of  Delft  (13i4)  they  were  coloured  scan,  and  disappeared 
in  answer  to  prayer  as  they  also  did  on  Dominica  de  Paradis ;  in 
Sister  Pierona,  a  Franciscan,  they  were  blackish  grey.  They  were 
tme  wounds  in  Maivajet  £bneriu  of  Nuremberg  (d.  1361),  but 
they  also  disappeared  in  answer  to  her  prayer  (see  her  Xt/«,  Augs- 
burg, 1717),  as  was  the  case  with  Brigitta,  a  Dominican  tertiary 
(1390),  and  also  with  Lidwiua.  An  intermission  is  described  in  the 
marks  on  Johanna  della  Croce  of  Madrid  (1624),  in  whom  the  wound 
in  the  side  was  large,  and  the  others  ware  rose-ooloured  drcolar 
patches.  The  marks  appeared  on  each  Friday  and  vanished  on 
Sunday.  These  emitted  an  odonr  of  violets ;  but  in  Sister  Apol- 
Ionia  of  Vobterra  they  were  fetiil  while  she  lived.  Angela  della 
Pace  (1634)  wss  fully  stigmatized  at  nine  years  of  age,  being  even 
marked  with  the  sponge  and  hyssop  on  the  mouth ;  while  Joanna 
de  Jesu-Maria  at  Burgos  (1613),  a  widow,  who  had  entered  the 
convent  of  Poor  Clares,  was  marked  in  her  sixtieth  year. .  To  her 
in  vision  twa  crpwiis  were  offered, — one  of  flowers  and  one  of 
thorns ;  she  chose  the  latter  and  immediately  wae  seized  with  such 
pain  that  her  confessor  heard  her  skull  cracking.  This  case  was 
investigated  by  the  officers  of  the  Inauisition.  The  stigmatization 
of  Veronica  Giuliani  (1696)  was  also  the  subject  of  inqmry,  and  in 
Xhis  case  the  nun  drew  on  a  paper  a  representation  of  the  images 
which  she  said  were  engraved  on  her  heart  On  a  postmortem 
examination  being  made  in  1727  by  Prof.  Gentili  and  Dr  Bordiga, 
the  image  of  the  cross,  the  icourse.  Jus.,  were  said  to  have  been 
impressed  on  the  right  side  of  the  organ  {Vita  aella  Fenmioa 
OiutianLhy  Salvatori,  Rnme,  1803).  The  case  of  Christina  Stum- 
beleu,  a  Dominican  at  Cologue,  is  noteworthy,  as  on  her  skull  there 
was  found  a  raised  ridge  or  crown  which  wss  at  first  green,  with 
red  dotsL  This  relic  is  still  preserved.  In  Lucia  di  Kami  (1646) 
the  marks  were  variable,  as  they  also  were  on  Sister  Maria  di  S. 
Dominico.  On  the  body  of  St  Margaret  of  Hungary  the  stigmata 
were  found  fresh  and  clear  when  her  body  wss  exnnmed  some  time 
sfter  her  death  for  transportation  to  I*resourg.  Other  stigmatized 
persons  wef«  Elizabeth  von  Spalbeck,  a  Cisurcian ;  Sister  Coleta, 
a  Poor  Clare ;  Matilda  von  Stanz ;  Margaret  Bruch  of  Endringen 
(1603);  Maria  Rszzi  of  Cliioa  (1682);  Catharina  Jannensis;  Elua- 
beth  Keith  uf  Allgau :  Stieva  zu  Hamm  in  Westphalia ;  Sister  Mary 
of  the  Incarnation  at  Pontoise ;  Archsnsela  Tardera  in  Sicily  (1608) ; 
Cathftrina  Ricd  in  Florence  (1590) ;  and  Joanna  Maria  della  Crooe, 
a  Poor  Ciut  at  Boveredo  (d.  1673),  npon  whom  the  markingB  of  the 
thorn  crown  and  spear  wound  were  especially  deep. 

II.  In  some  cases,  although  the  pains  of  stigmatization  were  felt, 
there  were  no  marks  spparent  This  occurred  to  Helen  Brumsen 
(1286):  Helena  of  Hunsary  (1270);  Osanna  of  Mantua  (1476); 
Columba  Roeasani :  Msgoalena  de  Pazzis ;  Anna  of  Vargas;  Hiero- 
njrma  Garvaglio ;  Maria  of  Lisbon,  a  Dominican ;  Joanna  di  Ver- 
celli;  Stephania  Soncinas,  a  Franciscan:  Sistor  Christina,  a  Car- 
thusian; and  Joanna  Kodriguez,  a  Poor  Clare.  In  the  case  of  Ursula 
Aguir  de  Yalenza,  a  tertiary  of  St  Dominic  (1608),  and  Catharine 
Cialina  (d.  1619)  the  pain  was  chiefly  that  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
as  it  was  also  in  Amelis  Bicchieri  of  Vercelli,.an  Angnstinian. 

III.  In  a  third  series  some  of  the  marks  were  visible  on  the 
body,  while  others  were  absent  or  only  subjectively  indicated  by 
severe  pains.  The  crown  of  thorns  only  wss  marked  on  the  head 
of  Yincentia  Ferreria  at  Valencia  {d.  1615)  and  Philippa  de  Santo 
Tomaso  of  Montemor  (1670X  while  according  to  Torellus  the 
Angnstinian  ^itta  von  Cassia  (d.  1430)  had  a  single  thorn  wound 
on  the  forehead.  The  crown  was  marked  on  Catharina  of  Baoonizio 
(b.  1486),  who  also  suffered  a  severe  bloody  sweat  In  the  case  of 
Stepbano  Quinzani,  in  Soncino  (1457),  there  was  a  profuse  bloody 
sweat  and  the  wounds  were  intermitting,  appearing  on  Friday* 
and  Saturday,  vanishing  on  Sunday.  Blanche  Oazinan,  daughter 
of  Count  Arias  de  Sagavedra  (1664),  was  marked  only  on  the  right 
foot,  Ss  also  was  Catherine,  a  Cistercian  nun.  The  heart  wound 
was  visible  in  Christina  Mirabilis  (1232).  Gabrielda  de  Piezolo 
(d.  1473)  died  from  the  bleeding  of  such  a  wound,  and  similar 
wounds  were  described  in  Maria  de  Acosrin  in  Toledo ;  Enstochia, 
a  tertiary  of  St  Francis;  Clara  de*  Bu^y,  a  Dominican  (1614); 
Cecilia  Nobili,  a  Poor  Clare  of  Kucena  (d.  1666).  In  the  Isst 
instance  the  heart  wound  was  found  after  death — a  three-cornered 
puncture.  A  similar  wound  was  seen  in  the  heart  of  Martina  de 
Arilla  (d.  1644).  Maria  Yillana,  a  Poor  Clare,  dsughUr  of  the 
margrave  of  La  Pella,  was  marked  with  the  crown  and  the  spear 
thmst,  and  after  death  the  impresses  of  the  sjMar,  sponge,  and 
reed  were  found  on  her  heart  (d.  1670).  The  wound  was  usually 
on  the  loft  side,  as  in  Sister  Mssrona  of  Grenoble,  a  tertiary  of  St 
Francis  (1627) ;  it  was  on  the  ri^ht  in  Margareta  Columna,  also  a 
Clare.  In  Maria  de  Sarmiento  it  was  said  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  a  seraph  in  a  vision. 
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lY.  In  a  fourth  set  of  coses  tho  imprints  were  said  to  hart  batn 
found  on  the  heart,  e^on  though  there  was  no  surfnce  marklno. 
Thus  the  Dominicau  Paula  do  Bt  Thomas  was  said  to  have  had  the 
atigmata  on  her  heart  The  hcait  of  Clare  of  Montfaucon  (1808) 
was  said  to  have  been  as  krge  as  a  child's  head  end  impressed 
with  the  cross,  the  scourge,  and  the  nails.  Similar  appearances 
were  found  inlUrgarct  of  Citta  di  Capello  and  Johanna  of  Yepes 
(1691). 

The  instancesr  of  mascaline  Btigmatization  are  few. 
Benedict  di  Rhegio,  a  Capuchin  at  Bologna,  bad  the 
marks  of  the  crown  (1602);  (>irohia  Sazia,  aa  ignorant 
lay  brother,  bad  the  wound  in  his  side.  Dodo^  a  Pr»- 
monstratensian  lay  brother,  was  fuUy  stigmatized,  as  also 
was  Pbilip  de  Aqueria.  The  marks  after  death  were  found 
on  the  heart  of  Angelos  del  Fas,  a  minorite  of  Ferpignan, 
as  also  on  Matheo  C!arery  in  Mantua,  Melchior  of  Arazel 
in  Yalentia,  Cherubin  de  Aviliana  (an  Augustinian),  and 
Agolini  of  Milan.     Waiter  of  Strasburg,  a  preaching  friar 

a 264),  liad  the  heart-pain  bat  no  mark,  and  the  same  was 
e  case  with  a  Franciscan,  Robert  de  Malatestis  (^1430),  and 
James  Stephanus.  On  Nicholas  of  Bavenna  tne  wounds 
were  seen  after  death,  while  John  Gray,  a  Scotsman,  a 
Franciscan  martyr,  had  one  wound  on  his  foot. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years  several  cases  have 
occurred.  Anna  Katharina  Emmerich,  a  peasant  girl  bom 
at  Miinster  in  1774,  afterwards  an  Augustinian  nun  at 
Agnetenberg,  was  even  more  famous  for  her  visions  and 
revelations  than  for  the  stigmata.  Biographies,  with  records 
of  her  visions,  have  been  published  by  Brentano  at 
Munich  in  1852  and  the  AhU  Cazalte  at  Faris  (1870). 
Colombo  Schanolt  of  Bamberg  (1787)  was  fully  stigma- 
tized, as  also  was  Rose  Serra,  a  (I!apuchin  of  Ozieri  in 
Sardinia  (1801),  and  Madeleine  Lorger  (1806>.  Two  well- 
known  cases  occurred  in  Tjrrol, — one  "  L'Ecstatica  **  Maria 
von  Mori  of  Caldaro,  a  girl  of  noble  family,  stigmatized 
in  1839,  the  other  '<  L'Addolorata "  Maria  Bominica 
Lazzari,  a  miller's  daughter  at  Capriana,  stigmatized  in 
1835  (see  Bor^,  Les  Stiginatisefs  du  Tyrol,  Paris,  1846). 
A  case  of  the  second  class  is  that  of  Elizabeth  Eppinger 
of  Niederbrunn  in  Bavaria  (1814),  reported^n  by  Kuhn. 
An  interesting  example  of  stigmatic  trance  also  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a  Frotestant  young  woman  in  Saxony  in 
1820,  who  appeared  as  if  dead  on  Good  Friday  and  Satur- 
dayand  revived  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  last  case  recorded  is  that  of  Louise  Lateau,  a 
peasant  girl  at  Bois  de  Haine,  Hainault,  upon  whom  the 
stigmata  appeared  April  24,  1868.  This  case  was  investi- 
gated by  Frofessor  Lef ebvre  of  Louvain,  who  for  fifteen 
years  was  physician  to  two  lunatic  asylums.  In  her  there 
was  a  periodic  bleeding  of  the  stigmata  every  Friday,  and 
a  frequent  recurrence  of  the  hystero-cataleptio  condition. 
Her  biography  has  been  written  by  Lef  ebvre  and  published 
at  Louvain  (1870). 

On  surveying  these  ninety  cases,  we  may  discount  a 
certain  number,  including  all  those  of  the  second  class,  as 
examples  of  subjective  sensations  suggested  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  pains  of  crucifixion.  A  second  set,  of 
which  the  famous  case  of  Jetzer  (Wirz,  HelveHsche  Kirchet^ 
ffexhichte,  1810,  ili.  p.  389)  is  a  type,  must  be  also  set  aside 
as  obvious  and  intentional  frauds  produced  on  victims  by 
designing  persons.  A  third  series,  and  how  large  a  group 
we  hiEive  not  sufficient  evidence  to  decide,  we  must  regard 
as  due  to  the  irresponsible  self-infliction  of  injuries  by 
persons  in  the  hystero-epileptio  condition,  those  perverted 
states  of  nervous  action  which  Charcot  has  done  so  much 
to  elucidate.  To  any  experienced  in  this  form  of  disease, 
many  of  the  phenomena  described  in  the  records  of  these 
examples  are  easiJy  recognizable  as  characteristio  of  the 
hystero-epileptic  state. 

There  are.  however,  some  instances  not  easily  explained, 
vfaere  the  delf-infliction  hypothesis  is  not  quite  saticiactory. 


Parallel  oases  of  physical  effects  due  to  ttftita!  niggertioQ 
are  well  authenticated  Beaunis  vouchea  for  rubefactioa 
and  vetfkation  as  produced  by  suggestion  in  the  hypnotic 
state,  and  Bourru  and  Burot  describe  a  case,  still  nnder 
observation,  of  bloody  sweat,  and  red  letters  marked  on 
the  arm  by  simple  tracing  with  the  finger.  See  Congrh 
Scientifi<pie  de  Grenoble,  Progres  Mediecde,  29  Aug.  1885, 
and  Berjon'sXa  Grande  HysteriechezC Homme,  Faris,  1886. 
We  know  so  little  of  the  trophic  action  of- the  higher  nenre 
centres  that  we  cannot  say  how  far  tissue  nutrition  can  be 
controlled  in  spots.  That  the  nerve  centres  have  a  dnect 
influence  on  local  nutrition  is  in  Fome  cases  capable  of 
experimental  demonstration,  and,  in  another  sphere,  the 
many  authenticated  instances  of  connexion  between 
maternal  impression  and  congenital  deformity  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  trophic  influence  has  wider  limits  and  a 
more  specific  capacity  of  localization  than  at  first  sight 
seems  possible.  There  is  no  known  pathological  condition 
in  which  blood  transudation  can  take  place  through  an 
unbroken  skia 
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STILICHO,  Flavius,  Boman  general  and  statesmao, 
^ras  of  Vandal  origin,  and  was  bom  about  3^9  a.ix  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  imperial  army,  where  his  father 
before  him  had  served  under  Yalens;  and  he  speedily 
attained  high  promotion.  He  had  already  become 
magister  equitum  when  in  334  he  was  sent  by  Theo- 
dosius  as  his  ambassador  to  Persia;  his  mission  was 
very  successful,  and  soon  after  his  return  he  was  made 
cc^es  domesticus  and  commander-in-chief,  receiving  also 
in  marriage  Serena,  the  emperor's  niece  and  adoptive 
daughter.  Theodosius,  when  dying,  made  Stilicho  and 
Serena  the  guardians  of  Honorius  and  his  other  children. 
Honorius,  m  398,  was  married  to  Stilicho's  daughter 
Maria,  and  in  408  to  her  uster  Thermantia.  It  was  by 
Stilicho  that  Alaric  in  396  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
Feloponnesus  (see  Alabic),  and  that  in  398  the  levolt 
of  the  Mauretanian  pance  Gildo  was  repressed*  Stilicho 
again  encountered  Alaric  at  Follentia  in  402,  and  at 
Verona  in  403,  compelling  his  retreat  into  Illyria,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Bome.  In 
405  he  almost  annihilated  the  army  of  Radagaisus,  the 
leader  of  the  OstrogotLs,  at  Fiesola  The  arrangements 
into  '  which  he  sub^uently  entered  with  Alaric  (see 
Alabic)  were  made  us<^  of  by  his  enemies  to  alienate  the 
emperor  from  him,  and  when  at  last  revolt  was  the  only 
course  that  might  possibly  have  saved  him  his  continued 
loyalty  proved  fataL  Abandoned  by  his  troops  he  fled  to 
Ravenna,  and,  having  been  induced  by  false  promises  to 
quit  the  church  in  which  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  he  was 
beheaded  on  August  23,  408.  Stilicho  is  the  liero  of  much 
of  the  poetry  of  CJlaudiait  (q,v,). 

STILL,  John  (c.  1543-1607),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  now  best  known  as  the  probable  author  ("  Mr  8L, 
Master  of  Arts")  of  Gammer  Gurton^s  Needle,  the  earliest 
comedy  but  one  in  the  English  language  (see  Deaica,  vqL 
viL  p.  428),  was  a  native  of  Grantham,  Ltnoolnshixe,  and 
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Was  bom  about  1545.  He  became  a  Btodent  of  Christ^ 
College,  Cambridge,  where  be  duly  graduated  and  took 
ordera.  He  was  appointed  in  1570  Lady  Margaret^  pro- 
fessor of  diyinity  in  ms  nniveraity,  subsequently  held  liviQgs 
in  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire,  and  was  master  successively  of 
St  John's  College  (1574>  and  of  Trinity  College  (1577V 
Still  was  raised  to  the  bishopricof  Batluuui  Wells  in  1592, 
and,  after  ei^oving  considerable  fame  as  a  preacher  and 
disputant,  he  died  on  iPebruary  26,  1607,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  from  lead  mines  discovered  in  the  Mendip  Hills. 
J  STILLING,  Hbdouch.  See  Jukg. 
»  STILLINQFLEET,  Edward  (1635-1699),  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  church  of  the  Restoration,  was 
deecended  from  the  Stillingfleets  of  Stillincileet,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  York,  and  Was  bom  at  Cranboume  in 
Dorset  on  the  17th  April  1635.  There  and  at  Ringwood 
lie  receivea  his  preliminary  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  was  entered  at  St  John's  CoUeee,  Cambrid^  aft 
Isaac  Barrow  fiye  years  before  and  at  the  same  a^^e  had 
been  entered  at  P^terhousei  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1652,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship.  After  residing  as  tutor  first  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Soger  ^ureoin  in  Warwickshire  and  then  with  the 
Hon.  lYancls  Fierrepont  in  Nottingham,  he  was  in  1657 
presented  by  the  former  to  the  living  of  Sutton  in  Bed- 
fordshire. Here  he  brought  to  completion  and  published 
(1659)  his  IrerUeumy  in  which  he  sought  to  give  expression 
to  the  prevailing  weariness  of  faction  and  to  fizid  some 
ecclesiastical  compromise  in  which  all  could  conscientiously 
unite.  Schemes  of  comprehension  were  then  the  most 
familiar  topics  of  conversation.  There  seemed  every 
probability  that  a  moderate  Episcopacy  might  attract  aU 
parties ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  learned  and  able 
scholar  fresh  from  the  atmosphere  of  Cambridge  Flatonism 
should  desire  to  help  present  entanglements  towards  a 
liberal  solution.  Much  may  still  be  learned  from  his 
cogent  and  earnest  exnosition  of  the  great  principle  that  it 
is  unwarrantable  for  the  church  to  make  other  conditions 
of  her  communion  than  our  Saviour  did  of  discipleship. 
In  1662  he  reprinted  the  Irenicum  with  an  appendix,  in 
which  he  sought  to  prove  that  "  the  church  is  a  distinct 
society  from  the  state,  and  has  divers  rights  and  privileges 
of  its  own, . . .  resulting  from  its  constitution  as  a  Christian 
society,  and  that  these  rights  of  the  church  cannot  be 
alienated  to  the  state  after  their  being  united  in  a 
Christian  country."  In  the  same  year  the  country  gave 
its  answer  to  his  and  all  similar  proposals  in  the  Act  of 
Uniforniity,  which,  by  requiring  that  all  clergymen  should 
be  episcopally  ordained  and  should  use  the  revised  liturgy, 
lost  to  the  church  of  England  such  men  as  Richard  Baxter, 
John  Howe,  and  Fhibp  Henxy.  Stillingfleet's  actions 
were  as  liberal  as  his  opinions.  He  shelter^  in  his  rectory 
at  Sutton  one  ejected  minister  and  took  for  another  a  large 
bouse  to  be  used  as  a  school  But,  as  time  wore  on,  his 
liberalism  degenerated  and  gave  occasion  to  Howe's 
remark  that  the  rector  of  Sutton  was  a  very  different 

gerson  from  the  dean  of  St  Paul's.  But,  though  in  1680 
e  published  his  UnrecuonaUenesa  of  Separation^  his 
willingness  to  serve  on  the  ecclesiastical  conmiission  of 
1689,  and  the  interpretation  he  then  proposed  of  the 
damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  are  proof  that 
to  the  end  he  leaned  towards  toleration.  Another  work 
which  Stillingfleet  published  in  1662  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  church.  This  was  his 
Ori^ines  SaerOy  or  a  Bational  Account  of  the  Christian 
Faith  a^  to  the  Trttth  and  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Matters  therein  contained.  Rendered 
obsolete  thou^  it  be  by  the  general  advance  of  the 
discussion,  this  apologetic  made  a  deep  impression  at 
the  time,  and  rapid  preferment  followed  its  publication. 


Henchman^  bishop  of  London,  employed  him  to  write  a 
vindication  of  Laud's  answer  to  Fisher  the  Jesuit  In 
1665  the  earl  of  Southampton  presented  him  to  St 
Andrew^s,  Holbom;  two 'years  later  he  became  prebend- 
ary of  St  Paul's,  in  1668  chaplain  to  Charles  EL,  in 
1670  canon  residentiary  and  in  1677  dean  of  St  Paul*a 
Finally,  but  under  different  auspices,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Worcester  13th  October  1689.  During  these 
yectfs  he  was  ceaselessly  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Nonconformists,  Romanists,  Deists,  and  Socinians.  His 
unrivalled  and  various  learning,  his  dialectical  expertness, 
and  his  massive  judgment  rendered  him  -a  formidable 
antagonist;  but  the  respect  entertained  for  him  by  his 
opponents  was  chiiefly  aroused  by  his  recognized  love  of 
truth  and  superiority  to  personal  considerations.  He  had 
the  courage,  along  with  the  saintly  and  noble-minded  Ken 
and  the  other  sixbisho^>s,  to  incUr  the  anger  of  James  IL 
by  resisting  his  proposed  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (1688). 
Strangely  enough,  he  crossed  swords  both  with  Dryden 
and  Locke, — with  Dryden  in  connexion  with  the  papers 
favourable  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  which 
were  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  11.  and  were 
supposed  to  have  been  written  bv  him,  and  with  Locke 
because  the  theologian  considered  that  the  philosopher's 
definition  of  substance  was  prejudicial  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  In  most  of  his  writings  there  is  a  small 
residuum  of  permanent  value.  The*  range  of  his  learning 
is  most  clearly  seen  in  his  Bishop^  Right  to  Vote  in 
Farliament  in  bases  CapitaL  His  Origines  Britannies^  or 
Antiquities  of  the  British  Church  (1685),  is  a  surprising 
mixture  of  critical  and  uncritical  research;  and  his 
Discourse  concerning  the  True  Reason  of  the  Sufferings  of 
Christ  (1669),  written  in  answer  to  Crellius,  con  tarns  a 
most  forcible  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  substi- 
tution. So  handsome  in  person  as  to  have  earned  the 
sobriquet  of  ''the  beauty  of  holiness,"  Stillingfleet  was 
twice  married. — first  to  Andrea,  daughter  of  William 
Dobbyns  of  Wormington,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  one  son;  afterwards  to  Eliz- 
abeth, daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pedley,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  children.  He  died  in  his  house  at  Westminster, 
28th  March  1699,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral, 
where  a  handsome  monument  briefly  records  his  virtues. 
His  library  was  bought  by  Marsh,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
to  form  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  in  Dublin. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  life  prefixed,  was  published 
in  London  (1710);  and  a  most  useful  edition  of  The  Doctrines  and 
Practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  Truty  Represented  was  published  in 
1845  by  Dr  Cuuninghain.  • 

STILLWATER,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
head  of  Washington  county,  Minnesota,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  St  Croix  river,  18  miles  north-east  of  St  Paul. 
It  is  a  great  centre  of  the  lumber  trade,  contains  a  State 
prison,  a  high  school,  and  a  public  library,  and  increased 
its  population  from  4124  to  9055  between  1870  and 
1880. 

STILT,  or  LoNO-LEOGED  pLoyzB,  a  bird  so  called  for 
reasons  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  seen  it,  since,  though 
no  bigger  than  a  Snipe,  the  length  of  its  legs  (their  bare 
part  measuring  8  inches),  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its 
body,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  bird's.  The  first  name  (a 
translation  of  the  French  ilchasse,  given  in  1760  by  Brisson) 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Rennie  only  in  1831 ;  but^ 
recommended  by  its  definiteness  and  brevity,  it  has  wholly 
supplanted  the  second  and  older  one.  The  bird  is  the 
Ch/jrndrius  himantopus^   of    Linnaeus,    the   Ilimantopus 

^  The  possible  confuaioD  by  Pliny's  transmbers  of  this  word  with 
Hmmatopua  has  been  already  mentioDed  (Oystebcatohbb,  vol.  xyiii. 
p.  Ill,  note  2).  HimantopuSf  with  its  equivalent  Loripee,  "by  aa 
awkwaid metaphor,"  as  remarked  by  Gilbert  White,  "implies  that  th« 
legs  are  as  slender  and  pliant  as  if  cut  out  of  a  thong  of  leathtf." 
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eandidus  or  mdancptenu  of  modem  writers,  and  belongs 
to  the  group  Ltmicolae,  having  been  usually  placed  in  the 
Family  Scolopadda^  though  it  might  be  quite  as  reason- 
ably referred  to  the  Charadrudoy  and,  with  its  allies  to 
be  immediately  mentioned,  would  seem  to  be  not  very 
distant  from  Hxmatopus,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful 
development  of  its  legs  and  the  slcndemess  of  its  bill. 

The  very  peculiar  form  of  the  Stilt  nfttorally  gave  Buflbn  occasion 
(Hist,  Nat.  OiscauXf  viiL  pp.  114-116)  to  laiueut  the  shortcomings 
of  Nature  in  producing  an  animal  with  such  "  enormous  defQCts," — 
its  long  legs  m  particular,  he  supposed,  scarcely  allovdnj?  it  to  reach 
the  ground  with  its  bill.  But  be  failed  to  notice  the  flexibility  of 
its  proportionately  long  neck,  and  admitted  that  he  was  ill-informed 
as  to  Its  habits.  No  doubt,  if  he  had  enjoyed  even  so  slight  an 
opportunity  as  occurred  to  a  chance  observer  {Ibis,  1859,  p.  397),  he 
would  have  allowed  that  its  structure  and  wa^'s  were  in  complete 
conformity,  for  the  bird  obtains  its  food  by  wading  in  shallow  water 
and  seizing  the  insects  that  fly  over  or  float  upon  its  surface  or  the 
small  crustaceans  that  swim  beneath,  for  whicn  purpose  its  slender 
extremities  are^  as  might  be  expected,  admirably  adapted.  Widely 
spread  over  Asia,  North  Africa,  and  Southern  iTurope,  the  Stilt  has 
many  times  visited  Britain — tnough  always  as  a  straggler,  for  it  is 
not  known  to  breed  to  the  northward  of  the  Danube  valley, — and 
its  occurrence  in  Scotland  (near  Dumfries)  was  noticed  by  Sibbald 
so  long  ago  as  1684.  It  chiefly  resorts  to  pools  or  lakes  with  a 
margin  of  mud,  on  which  it  constructs  a  slight  nest,  banked  round 
or  just  raised  above  the  level  so  as  to  keep  its  eggs  dry  {Ibis,  1859, 
X  860) ;  but  sometimes  they  are  laid  in  a  tuft  of  grass.  They  are 
ronr  in  number,  and,  except  in  size,  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Otstercatchjsr  (vol  xviiL  p.  111).  The  bird  has  the  heud,  neck, 
and  lower  parts  wliite,  the  back  and  wines  glossy  black,  the  irides 
red,  and  the  bare  part  of  the  legs  pink.  In  America  the  genus  has 
two  representatives,  one^  (fig.  1)  closely  resembling  that  just 
described,  but  rather  smaller  and  ¥rith  aolack  crown  and  nape. 


Fo 


Fio.  1.— Black-Necked  American  Stilt     (After  Qoase.) 

This  is  ff.  nigrieollis  or  m^xteaiixts^  and  occurs  from  New  England 
to  the  middle  of  South  America,  beyond  which  it  is  replaced  by 
/T.  hroMiensiSf  which  has  the  crown  white.  The  Stilt  inhabiting 
India  is  now  recognized  to  be  H.  caniidua,  but  Australia  possesses 
a  distinct  species,  H.  noviB-7iollandi»,  which  also  occurs  in  New 
Zealand,  though  that  country  has  in  addition  a  species  peculiar  to 
it,  ff.  novm-zdandim.  differing  from  all  the  rest  by  assuming  in  the 
breeding-season  an  altogether  black  plumage.  Australia,  however, 
presents  another  form,  which  is  the  type  of  tno  genus  CladorhynehUf 
and  differs  from  HimarUopus  both  in  its  style  of  plumage  (the  male 
having  a  broad  bay  |)ectoral  belt),  in  its  shorter  tarsi,  and  in  having 
the  tMS  (though,  as  la  the  Stilt^s  feet,  three  in  number  on  each  foot) 
webbed.  "* 

Allied  in  many  ways  to  the  Stilts,  but  differing  in  many 
undeniably  generic  characters,  are  the  birds  known  as 
Avosets,'  forming  the  genus  Hecurviroitra  of  Linnseus. 

^  This  species  was  made  known  to  Ray  by  Sloane,  who  met  with  it 
in  Jamaica,  where  in  his  day  it  was  called  "Longlegs.** 

'  This  word  is  from  the  Bolognese  Awmtla,  which  is  eonudered  to 
be  derived  from  the  Latin  avis— the  termination  expressing  a  diminu- 
tive of  a  graceful  or  deUcr U  kind,  as  dtmnetta  from  doiMia  (Prof, 
Balvadorim^pul). 


Their  bill,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  slender  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole-  Class,  curves  upward  towards  the  end,  and 
has  given  the  oldest  known  ^  species  two  names  whicL 
it  formerly  bore  in  England, — "  Cobbler's-awl,"  from  iu 
likeness  to  the  tool  so  called,  and  "  Scooper,"  because  it 
resembled  the  scoop  with  which  marinem  threw  water  oa 
their  sails.  .  The  legs,  though  lone,  are  not  extraordinarily 
BO,  and  the  feet,  which  are  webbed,  bear  a  small  hind  toe. 
This  species  (fig.  2),  the  R.  aooeeUa  of  ornithology,  was  of  old  time 
plentiful  in  England,  though  doubtLesa  always  restricted  to  certain 


Fio.  2. — ^Avoaet     (After  Naumann.) 

localities.  Charleton  in  1668  says  that  when  a  boy  he  had  ilidt 
not  a  few  on  the  Severn,  and  Plot  mentions  it  so  as  to  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  in  his  time  fl686)  it  bred  in  Staffordshire,  while 
WiUughby  (1676)  knew  of  it  as  being  in  winter  on  the  eastm 
constj  and  Pennant  in  1769  found  it  in  great  numbers  opposite  to 
Fossnyke  Wash  in  Lincolnshire,  and  described  the  birds  as  hovering 
over  the  sportsman's  head  like  Lapwings.  I  n  this  district  they  wen 
called  "  Yelpcrs  "  from  their  cry  ;*  but  whetiier  that  name  wis 
elsewhere  applied  is  uncertain.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  thej 
frequented  Aomney  Marsh  in  Kent,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  tlw 
present  century  they  bred  in  various  suitable  spots  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk, — the  last  place  loiown  to  have  been  inhabited  b^  theza 
being  Salthouae,  wnere  the  people  made  puddings  of  their  eggi, 
while  the  birds  were  killed  for  the  sdce  of  their  feathers,  which  were 
used  in  making  artificial  flies  for  fishing.  The  extirpation  of  this 
settlement  took  place  between  1822  and  1825  {^.  Stevenson,  Birds 
of  Norfolk,  ii.  pp.  240,  241).*  The  Avoeet's  mode  of  nesting  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Stilt,  and  the  eggs  are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  latter  butby  their  laiger  size,  the 
bird  being  about  as  big  as  a  Lapwing  (vol.  xiy,  p.  808),  white,  with 
the  excepnon  of  its  crown,  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  inner  scapolan, 
some  of  the  wing- coverts  and  the  primaries,  which  are  black,  while 
the  legs  are  of  a  fine  li^ht  blue.  It  seems  to  get  its  food  by  workii^ 
its  bin  from  side  to  side  in  shallow  pools,  and  catchins  the  small 
crustaoeans  or  larvse  of  insects  that  may  be  awimming  tjoerein,  bat 
not,  as  has  been  stated,  by  sweeping  the  Burface  of  the  mud  or  nnd 
— a  process  that  would  speedily  aestroy  the  delicate  bUl  by  friction. 
Two  species  of  Avoset.  A  americana  and  JZ.  awUna,  are  found  in 
the  New  "World  ;  the  former,  which  ranges  so  far  te  the  northward 
as  the  Saskatchewan,  is  distingniahed  by  its  light  cinnamon-colosred 
head,  neck,  and  breast,  and  tlie  latter,  confined  so  far  as  known  to 
the  mountain  hJces  of  Cihili,  has  no  white  in  the  upper  parts  except 
the  head  and  neck.  /Australia  produces  a  fourth  species,  /ZL  notm- 
hoUandim  or  rtibricoUiSf  with  a  chestnut  head  and  neck ;  bat  the 
Euro^iean  M.  avoeeUa  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  middle  and 
southern  Asia  as  well  as  Africa. 

A  recent  proposal  (Ibis,  1886,  pp.  224-239)  to  unite 
the  Avosete  and  Stilts  in  a  single  genus  seems  to  hsve 
little  to  recommend  it  but  its  novelty,  and  will  hardly  meet 
with  acceptance  by  systematists.  (a.  k.) 


•  Cy.    "Yarwhelp"  (Gonwir,  vol.  x.  p.  720)  and   "Yanp"  « 
"Whaup"  (CuBLiw,  VOL  vl.  p.  711).     "Baiker**  and  "Clinktf 
seem  to  have  been  names  used  in  Norfolk. 

*  The  sarae  kind  of  lamentable  destruction  has  of  Ute  been  caniff 
on  in  Holland  and  Denmaric,  to  the  extirpation  probably  of  the  tftatA 
in  each  country. 
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STIRLINO,  a  midland  omatty  of  Scotland,  ia  bounded 
N.  by  Perthshire,  N  £,  by  Clackmannan  and  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  S.E.  by  Linlitbgowshire,  S.  by  Lanarkshire  and  a 
detached  portion  of  Dumbartonshire,  and  S.W.  and  W. 
by  Dumbartonshire.  In  the  north-east  there  are  two  isol- 
ated portions, — one  forming  the  parish  of  Alva,  bounded 
partly  by  Clackmannan  and  partly  by  Perthshire,  and  the 
other  forming  part  of  the  parish  of  Logie  and  bounded  by 
Perthshire.  The  outlines  of  the  main  portion  are  ex- 
tremely irregular,  the  boundary  on  the  north  folio  wing 
for  the  most  part  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  while  on 
the  west  it  passes  through  the  middle  of  Loch  Lomond, 
>and  on  the  south  coincides  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
various  streams.  The  extreme  length  of  the  county  from 
north-west  to  south-east  is  about  45  miles,  and  the  great- 
est breadth  from  north  to  south  about  18  miles.  The 
land  area  is  286,338  acres,  and  the  total  area  298,579 
acres,  or  about  466  square  miles.  Apart  from  the  district 
round  Loch  Lomond,  the  principal  charm  of  the  sceneir 
of  Stirlingshire  is  in  the  views  of  the  valley  of  the  Forth 
with  the  winding  river,  and  for  background  the  distant 
peaks  of  the  Qrampians,  or  the  nearer  ranges  of  the  Ochils, 
which  encroach  on  the  north-eastern  comer  and  detached 
:  Bections  of  the  county.  The  valley  of  the  Forth  runs  along 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  border,  widening  towards 
the  east  The  centre  of  the  county,  from  north-east  to 
:  south-west  is  occupied  by  the  broad  irregular  ranges  of  the 
^Lennox  Hills,  which  are  known  under  four  different  names, 
according  to  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  principally 
;  situated, — the  Qargunnock  Hills  (attaining  a  height  of 
1591  feet),  the  Fintry  Hills  (1676),  the  Kilsyth  Hills 
(1393),  and  the  Campsie  Fells  (1894).  Nearly  the  whole 
■  of  the  county  to  the  north-east  of  Loch  Lomond  is  occu- 
pied by  a  spur  of  the  Qrampians,  reaching  in  Ben  Lomond 
a  height  of  3192  feet  Besides  Loch  Lomond,  situated 
partly  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  Loch  Katrine,  which 
tx>undB  the  county  at  its  north-western  comer,  the  prin- 
rcipal  lakes  are  Loch  Arklet  to  the  south  of  Loch  Katrine, 
Loch  Coulter,  in  the  south  of  St  Ninians  parish.  Loch 
Ellrig  in  Falkirk  parish,  and  Black  Loch  partly  in  Lanark- 
shire. The  river  Forth,  from  its  junction  with  the  Kelty 
.  near  (lartmore,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county, 
except  where  it  bounds  on  the  north  the  part  of  Kippen 
parish  which  is  in  Perthshire  and  separates  a  portion  of 
Lecropt  parish  from  that  of  St  Ninians  and  a  portion  of 
Logie  from  that  of  St  Ninians  and  Stirling.  It  receives 
from  the  north  the  Teith,  which  touches  the  county  at 
Lecropt  parish,  and  the  Allan,  which  separates  the  parishes 
of  Lecropt  and  Logie,  and  from  the  south  the  Boquhah 
bora,  the  Touch  bum,  and  the  Bannock  bum.  The  Omron 
water  flows  eastwards  from  the  Fintry  HiUs  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  at  Grangemouth.  On  the  south  there  are  a 
number  of  streams  which  form  at  various  places  the 
boundary  of  the  county, — ^the  Endrick  water  flowing  west- 
wards from  the  Fintry  Hills  to  Loch  Lomond,  the  Kelvin 
from  near  Kilsyth  flowing  south-westwards  to  the  Clyde, 
.  uid  the  Avon  from  Lanarkshire  flowing  north-eastwards 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  croeses 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county  from  Castlecary  to 
'  Grangemouth. 

The  whole  of  the  district  to  the  north  of  Loch  Lomond 
is  occupied  by  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Highlands, 
which,  by  the  existence  of  a  great  fault,  are  connected  on 
the  east  with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  which  occupies  the 
broad  valley  between  the  base  of  the  Highland  hills  and 
the  chain  of  the  Ochik.  These  latter  heights,  portions  of 
which  are  included  in  detached  areas  of  the  county,  con- 
sist of  volcanic  rocks  associated  witfi  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone (see  vol.  x.  p.  343).  The  Lennox  Hills  in  the  centro 
of  the  county  are  formed  by  Tokanic  rocks  of  Ourbonifer- 


ons  age  resting  on  strata  of  red  and  white  sandstone  (see 
voL  X.  p.  346).  Hie  lower  grounds  are  deeply  buried 
under  glacial  drifts,  and  conspicuously  marked  by  broad 
terraces  that  represent  former  sea-margins.  On  one  of 
these,  at  a  height  of  50  feet  above  the  present  eea-level, 
lies  the  Carse  of  Falkirk.  Another  stands  at  an  elevation 
of  about  100  feet  There  are  saline  mineral  springs  at 
Bridge  of  Allan. 

The  coalfield  runs  obliquely  along  the  south-east  of  tho 
county,  the  principal  seams  being  in  Denny,  Kikyth^ 
Larbert,  Falkirk,  and  Slamannan  psurishee.  Ironstone,  fire- 
clay, and  oU-shale  are  also  found.  Limestone  ia  extensively 
wrought  in  the  Campsie  district,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  sandstone  quarries  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  The 
total  output  of  coal  in  1884  was  1,182,891  tons,  of  iron- 
stone 75,351  tons,  of  fireclay  15,872,  and  of  oilnshale  4535. 

.^^neuttvn^— According  to  the  landowners  retom  of  1872-78  the 
Isnd  was  held  t>y  4267  proprietors,  possessing  284,761  acres,  at  an  an* 
nnal  ralnatioD  of  £621,407,  an  avenge  value  all  over  of  £1,  Itta.  $|d. 
Of  the  proprietoEB  8409  poaaened  less  than  one  acre.    The  follow- 


ing possessed  over  6000  acrap  .each :— Duke  of  Montrose,  88,878 ; 
'Wilham  Forbes,  18,041 ;  Bear^n^ral  Sir  Williaxn  Edmonstone, 
0778 ;  H09.  Mrs.  Mugaret  Ijennoz,  7608 ;  Alex.  Graham  Speirs, 
7172 ;  W.  C.  O.  Sontine,  6981 ;  lieutenant-CoF.  John  Idnzzay,  08I8  ; 
Sir  Alex.  C.  B.  Gibeon-Maitland,  6028 ;  Henry  Letcher  OampbeU, 
6679 ;  and  James  Johnstone,  6840.  The  two  Arable  sofls  of  Btirling- 
shire  are  distinguished  locally  as  carse  and  clzyfield,  the  remunder 
of  the  county  being  occupied  by  mountain  pasture  lan^  mobr,'  and 
moss.  The  Cane  of  Stirling  extends  along  the  banks  of  QieTonh 
from  Bucblyvie  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county, —  a  length 
of  about  28  mUes,  with  a  breadth  Tarring  from  1  to  4  miles,  the 
total  area  being  about  80,000  acres.  The  cane  soil  oonsists  of  the 
finest  clays,  witiiout  stones,  hut  interspened  with  stmta  of  marine 
shells.  It  has  been  partl^  reclalbied  fiom  superincumbent  peat 
mosi^  of  which  there  an  still  oonsidenble  areas  adjoining  it  It 
requiree  a  great  deal  of  labour,  but,  by  means  of  draining,  subsoil 
ploughing,  and  the  use  of  Itme,  hss  heen  nndered  one  of  the  most 
fertito  sous  in  Scotland,  being  specially  well  adanted  for  wheat  and 
beans.  The  diyfield  occupies  the  slopes  of  the  hula  aboye  the  oarse 
and  the  Talleys  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  which  constitnts  the 
mon  fertile  portions,  the  crops  for  which  it  ii  best  suited  being 
potatoea  and  turuips.  A  great  part  of  the  dryfield  has  been  n* 
cUimed  from  moor  within  the  present  century.  The  Lennox  Hills, 
occupying  about  a  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  form  one  of 
the  most  valuable  tracto  of  pastun  land  in  Scotland.  The  follow- 
ing table  givea  a  dassificatipn  of  the  holdings  in  1876  and  1885  :— 
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According  to  the  agricultunl  returns  for  1886,  out  of  a  total  of 
296,286  acres  116,477,  or  nearly  89  per  cent,  wen  arable  land,  the 
area  under  corn  crops  amounting  to  29,806  acres,  onder  ^t«en  orcfpi 
to  8762,  rotation  glasses  80,664,  permanent  pastun  46,282,  flax  15 
and  fallow  1608.  Oats,  ths  principal  com  crop,  occupied  19,662 
acres,  wheat  2066  acree  (a  decrease  of  abcut  one  naif  within  twenty 
yean),  barley  4297  acres,  rye  80,  beans  3221,  and  psaas  81 .  Of  green 
crops  the  principal  an  potatoea  (8600  acrea)  and  tumifw  (4628 
acres).  Considenbly  mon  than  half  of  the  anble  area  is  occu- 
pied by  rotation  grasses  and  permanent  pastun,  and  their  acreage 
u  constantly  increasing,  whicn  is  snffidentlT  accounted  for  by  the 
steady  increase  in  the  numben  of  sheep  ana  cattle.  The  number 
of  horses  in  1886  wss  4616,  of  which  8176  wen  used  nlely  for 
purposes  of  agricultun,  and  1440  won  unbroken  horsee  and  marsa 
kept  solely  for  purposes  of  breeding.  The  Clydesdale  bned  an  in 
general  use  on  the  larger  farms.  Oattle  in  1886  numbered  29, 422,  of 
which  10,746  wen  cows  and  heifera  in  mUk  or  in  calf,  and  8684  wen 
other  cattle  two  yean  old  and  above.  Butter-making  is  largely  prac- 
tised on  the  dryfield  farms,  the  Aynhin  being  the  principal  breed 
of  cows,  but  cattle-feeding  is  also  an  important  industry,  for  which 
Irish  cattle  and  cross  breeds  an  frequently  bought,  a  oonsidenble 
number  of  shorthorns  being  also  reand.  Sheep,  chiefly  blackfaced, 
for  which  then  is  extensive  pasturage  on  the  Lennox  HiUs  and  tho 
slopes  of  the  Gnmpians,  numbered  109,897  in  1886,  and  pigi  1776. 

Thongh,  as  is  evident  horn  the  nmains  of  ti^es  in  the  mosses,  an 
exvensive  district  of  the  county  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  foreat, 
it  is  now  oompsiatively  devoid  of  timber,  the  area  under  woods  in 
1881  being  only  12,488  acres.  Then  is  a  natural  tendency  to  the 
growth  oAriieh  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  the  ptriahes 
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of  Bachanan  and  Drynum,  and  oaks  grow  extonsiTely  on  the  borders 
of  Loch  Lomond.  Larch  and  Scotch  firs  principally  occupy  the 
modern  plantations  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county.  In  1886  there 
were  only  81  acres  nnder  orcharas,  27  under  maricet  gardens,  and 
58  nnder  nursery  grounds. 

^  Mfam^aelurea.  —The  Carron  ironworks,  founded  in  1760,  for  a  long 
time  led  the  ran  in  British  iron  manufacture,  and  are  still  amons 
the  most  eztensire  in  the  kingdom.  The  Falkirk  ironworks,  founded 
in  1819,  are  the  next  to  them  in  importance  in  the  county,  but  there 
are  many  others  in  the  same  district.  The  woollen  manufacture  is 
«0xt  to  iron  in  importance.  It  includes  carpets,  tartans,  shawls, 
and  tweeds,  the  principal  seats  of  the  industry  oeing  Alva,  Bannock- 
bum,  Cambusbarron,  and  Stirling.  Calico  printing  is  carried  on  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  especially  at  Campsie  and  Milngayie. 
There  are  chemical  works  at  Stirling,  Falkirk,  Denny,  and  Campsie. 
Throughout  the  county  there  are  a  cousidersble  nuraD(Br  of  breweries 
and  distilleries.    At  Gipngemouth,  the  principal 


his  exploits  and  those  of  Robert  Brace,  being  the  scene  of  ioom 
of  the  principal  battles  in  the  struggle  for  Scottish  independmes 
(Stirling  bridge,  SeptemUr  10,  1297;  Falkirk,  July  22, 1298;  Bsb- 
nockbum,  June  24, 1814).  At  Sanchiebum,  11th  Jnne  1483,  Jtmet 
IIL  was  defeated  by  his  insurgent  nobles,  and  during  his  flickt, 
haying  stopned  at  a  cottage  in  the  yiUsge  of  Milton,  wu  then 
stabbed  to  death.  Kilsyth  Saw  the  defeat  of  the  Coyenanten  by 
Montrose,  15th  August  1646,  a  result  which  for  a  time  laid  Sootltud 
at  Montrose's  feet ;  and  a  hundred  years  afterwaMs — 17th  Janotry 
1746— the  Highlanders  under  Prince  Chai-lea  Edward  routed  tin 
Hanoyerians  at  Falkirk. 

See  Sir  Rob«Tt  SlbMd'i  DiteHplipu  of  »Mimg$hir$,  1710;  ead  Vlmmi^Bia- 
tort  9f  Stirlingtklr^  1777  (lUcGregor  Stirling'!  edition  U  the  bc«).   (T.  F.  B.) 

STIKLING.  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  the 
county  town  of  Stirlingshire,  is  finely  sitnated  on  the  sbpa 


port  in  the  county,  slupbuilding  is  earned  on. 

jidminiatralion  and  PojmAiuoTt. —Stirling  is 
included  with  Dumbarton  and  Clackmannan  in 
the  same  sheriffdom,  but  has  two  sheriff-substi- 
tntes,  who  sit  at  Stirling  and  Falkirk  respect' 
iyely,  and  there  are  prisons  in  both  towns.  The 
hi^n  court  of  justiciair  holds  circuit  courts  at 
Stirling.  There  are  21  entire  ciyil  parishes 
within  the  county  and  puts  of  6  others.  Stir- 
ling (population  12,194)  is  a  royal  and  police 
buigh,  Falkirk  (18,170)  a  police  burgh  and  burgh 
of  regality,  Kilsyth  ^5405)  a  police  burgh  and 
borgh  of  barony,  and  Alya  (4961),  Bridge  of  Allan 
(8006),  Denny  and  Donipace  (4080),  Grange- 
month  (4424),  and  Milngayie  (2636)  pohco 
•^Durghs.  In  addition  to  theso  the  following 
placos  had  each  upwards  of  2000  inhabitants: 
Banuockbnm  (2549).  Lennortown  (8249),  and 
Steuhousemuir  (2617).  From  39,761  in  1765  the 
population  of  the  county  had  by  1801  increased 
to  50,825,  by  1881  to  72,621,  b/l861  to  91,926, 
by  1871  to  ^8,176,  and  by  1881  to  112.443,  of 
wnora  56J47  were  males  and  56,296  were 
females.  The  number  of  persons  to  the  square 
mile  is  251,  and  in  point  of  density  Stirling 
ranks  ninth  among  tiie  counties  of  ScotlancT 
One  member  is  returned  to  parliament  by  the 
oonnty,  and  Stirling  and  Falkirk  are  members 
of  separate  districts  of  burghs,  which  are  re- 
spectiyely  named  from  them,  each  returning  one 
member. 

JETu^ory.— In  81  a.  n.  the  Romans  nnder  Afri- 
cola  penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  firths  of  Clyde  (CHota)  and  Forth 

(Bodotria).  To  secure  their  conquests  they  erected  between  these  a 
ine  of  forts  or  oramdia,  generally  two  mifes  apart.  In  189  Lollius 
Urbtcus  erected  along  tho  line  of  tne  forts  the  rampart  of  AntoninusiB 
wall,  afterwards  known  as  Graham's  dyke.  The  wall,  after  crossing 
the  parish  of  East  Eilpatrick,  psssed  outside  the  present  county  of 
Stirling,  till  it  reached  Castlecary,  whence  it  pa-nsed  by  Csmelon  and 
Falkirk  to  Carriden  in  Linlithfowshire.  Cabtlecary,  whore  many 
Roman  remains  haye  been  found,  was  perhape  the  principal  Roman 
station  on  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  there  was  another  important  one 
at  Camelbn.  A  Roman  road,  the  Camelon  causeway,  passed  east- 
wards fropi  Castlecary  to  the  south  of  the  rampart,  and  after  two  miles 
crossed  it  and  held  on  to  Camelon,  whence  it  went  northward  by 
Bannockbum,  St  Ninians,  and  Stirling  to  the  Forth,  where  there 
was  an  important  station  near  the  present  bridge  of  Drip.  Thence 
it  passed  north  by  Keir  to  Dunblane.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
Carron  ironworks  there  was  at  one  time  a  finely-preseryed  circular 
Roman  building,  called  Arthur's  Con  (oyen)  or  Julius's  Hof, 
which  was  demolished  in  1748,  but  of  which  a  drawing  is  pre- 
soTsd  in  Camden*s  BriUmnia,  In  the  parish  of  Dunipace  are  two 
beautiful  mounds  called  "the  Hills  of  Dunipace,**  which  some  haye 
supposed  to  haye  been  erected  as  monuments  of  peace  between  the 
Romans  and  Caledonians,  but  which  are  more  probably  of  natural 
origin.  The  remains  of  what  was  supposed  to  naye  been  an  early 
British  stronghold  were  discoyered  at  Torwood  in  1864.  A  group  of 
cairns  at  Craigmsddie,  near  Milnnyie,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  the  Picts  and  Danes.  Among  the  remains  of  old 
feudal  castles  may  be  mentioned  Graham's  castle,  among  the  Fintry 
Hills,  which  belonged  to  Sir  John  de  Graham,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298  ;  Herbertshire.  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Carron  near  Denny,  originally  a  royal  nunting  seat,  and  still  one 
of  the  finest  embattled  residences  in  the  county  (now  a  boarding 
school);  the  ancient  keep  of  Castlecary,  partly  destroyed  by  the 
Highlanders  in  1715  ;  Torwood,  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  the 
Caledonian  forest,  in*  one  of  the  oaks  of  which  Wallace  took  refuge ; 
and  the  round  tower  of  Camock,  called  Brace's  castle,  of  unknown 
history.  Sir  William  Wallace  liyed  occasionally  with  his  uncle, 
the  parson  of  Dunipace,  and  the  county  is  specially  associated  with 
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of  an  isolated  eminence  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Forth 
and  abruptly  precipitous  towards  the  north-west,  at  the 
junction  of  several  railway  lines,  36  miles  wesl-north-west 
of  Edinburgh  and  30  north-north-east  of  Glasgow.  Ori- 
ginally the  town  was  protected  on  all  the  accessible  sides 
of  the  rock  by  a  wall,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remaini 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Back  Walk.  There  were  two 
principal  entries  to  the  town, — the  South  Port^  originally 
100  yards  more  to  the  west  of  the  present  line  of  Port 
Street,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Forth  to  the  north  The 
earliest  bridge  was  at  Eildean,  a  mile  to  the  west;  tbe 
existing  old  bridge,  now  disused,  probably  dates  from  about 
the  end  of  the  13th  century ;  the  new  bridge  was  erected  in 
1829,  from  the  designs  of  Stevenson,  at  a  coat  of  j£17,000. 
The  streets  of  the  old  town  are  for  the  moat  part  steep, 
narrow,  and  irregular,  and  contain  a  large  number  of 
quaint  and  antique  dwellings.  The  town  has  now  mnch 
outgrown  its  ancient  limits,  and  the  surrounding  suburbs 
on  Uie  low  grounds  contain  numerous  villas.  The  castle 
crowning  the  eminence,  and  commanding  a  splendid  pano- 
ramic view  of  tne  wide,  valley  between  the^  Lennox  Hills 
and  the  Highland  mountains  and  Ochils,  with  the  links 
of  the  Forth  and  the  widening  estuary  to  the  east,  is  of 
unknown  antiquity,  but  from  the  time  that  Alexander  I 
died  within  its  walls  in  1124  till  James  YL  ascended  tbe 
throne  of  £ngland  it  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  and  after  the  aooessioD 
of  the  Stuarts  it  biscame  a  favourite  royal  reaidenca  Th^ 
building  was  extended  by  James  lEL,  who  erected  the 
parliament  hall,  now  used  as  a  barrack-room.  The  palsoe, 
begun  by  James  Y.  and  finished  m  the  rei^  of  lliuy,  n 
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at  the  8oath-w95t  ol  the  f ortrMa^  and  f onns  a  qnadiangle, 
the  front  and  piUan  of  which  are  adorned  1^  qnaintlj 
•colptored  fignrea  The  royal  chapel  founded  by  Alex- 
ander L,  xtoboilt  in  the  15th  century,  and  again  by  Jamee 
VL,  was  subaequently  converted  into  an  armoury  and  is 
now  need  as  a  atore.  To  the  west  of  it  is  the  Douglas 
room,  the  scene  of  the  treacherous  murder  of  Willuim, 
eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  by  James  II.  in  1452.  Below  the 
castle  on  the  north-east  is  the  road  of  BaUangeich,  which 
srnpplied  a  fictitious  title  to  James  Y.  when  wandering  in 
disguise.  Berond  it  is  the  Qowan  or  Qowlan  Hil^  at  the 
west  comer  of  which  is  Mote  Hill  or  Heading  TTilt^  where 
Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  and  several  of  his  rebtives  were 
beheaded  in  1 425.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  esplanade 
a  statue  of  King  Robert  Bruce  was  erected  in  1877.  Below 
the  castle  rock  to  the  south-west  were  the  king's  gardens, 
now  laid  out  in  grass,  with  aq  ootaffonal  mound,  ciJled  the 
King's  Knot,  in  the  centre.  Farmer  south  is  the  King's 
Pari^  now  used  for  recreation,  and  as  a  drill  ground.  In 
the  cemetery  to  the  south  of  the  castle  esplanade  there 
ate  a  number  of  interesting  monuments,  liear  the  main 
entrance  to  the  esplanade  is  the  building  called  Argyll's 
Lodging  erected  bv  the  poet,  Sir  William  Alexander,  who 
wa%  created  earl  of  Stirling  by  Charles  L  It  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Ar^fis  in  1640,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters of  John,  duke  of  Argyll,  during  the  rebellion  of 
1715.  '  South-west  of  it  is  l&s  Work,  the  ruins  of  the 
tMdace  built  as  a  residence  by  the  earl  of  Mar  about  1570, 
from  the  ruins  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  ^ext  to  the 
castle  the  most  interesting  public  building  is  the  Greyfriars 
church,  some  portions  of  which  date  from  the  13th  century, 
although  the  monasterywith  which  it  was  connected  was 
not  founded  till  1494.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  Later 
Pointed  style.  The  ehuich  was  the  scene  of  the  coronation 
of  James  vX»  29th  July  1567,  when  John  Knox  preached 
the  coronation  sermon.  The  site  of  the  Dominicsn  monas- 
tery founded  by  Alexander  XL  in  1223  is  now  occupied  by 
the  National  Bank.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Stirling,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forth,  in  Claokmannai) 
county,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  Oambnaxenneth  Abbey, 
chiefly  Early  Eng^iirii  or  First  Pdnted,  founded  by  David 
L  in  1147  for  canons  regular,  associated  with  the  meeting 
of  parliaments  and  other  interesting  events  in  Soottiu 
history,  and  the  burialplaoe  of  James  UL  and  his  queen, 
Margaret  of  Denmark.  > 

Theprincipsl  Moalar  baildiiigi  are  the  old  iawi^iiMm,  anetsd 
in  1701 :  ths  new  town  bnildiagt ;  the  jaU,  eracted  in  ISifl  at  a 
ooat  of  ilS,000 ;  the  coimty  bofldUigahsrG,  £15,000);  t)ie  Smith 
inatitate,  fonndvd  by  the  beqneat  of  £22,000  and  a  valoable  eolleo- 
tioB  of  paintisffi  byThomaa  Stewart  Smith,  and  embracing  epietare 
Mllery,  a  mowiim,  and  a  reading  room ;  the  pnblio  halla  (1883, 
212,000) ;  and  the  high  achool  (1855,  £6000 ;  now  being  extended 
ftt  a  ooat  of  £8000).  Among  the  benefiustiomi  are  Cowane'e  hftepi- 
tal,  foonded  by  the  beqneit  of  John  Oowane,  dean  of  ffoild  in  1888, 
for  twelve  decayed  memben  of  the  gnildry,  bnt  the  Sctiibntion  of 
the  charity  haa  since  been  altered,  a^d  the  building  erected  in  1680 
now  fonna  the  gnild  hall ;  Spittal's  hoepitai,  founded  by  Bobwt 
SDittal,  tailor  to  James  IT.,  about  1680  for  decayed  tradesmen; 
AJlan'e  hospital,  fennded  in  1726  for  the  maintenance  of  children 
of  poor  townsmen;  and  Cnnningham's  mortification.  fonAded  in 
180iB  with  an  endowment  of  £4000  for  the  obthing  ana  schooling  of 
sons  of  mechanioa.  B]r  the  operation  of  the  En<&wed  SchocJs  and 
Hocpitali  Act  the  chanties  are  now  laisely  devoted  to  education. 

Aa  early  aa  the  16th  oentnrv  Stirling  naa  a  trade  with  the  Nether* 
Undfl  in  worrted  doth,  ahsUooni,  eMokingB,  and  thread,  bat  the 
mannfaotnrea  afterwards  declined.  ^Hie  cotxon  manufacture  carried 
on  in  the  beeinning  of  the  present  century  haa  now  entirely  ceased. 
Durinff  the  last  centory  the  manofiuture  of  tartana  and  caqMts  waa 
oanieof  OB,  hat  thia  alao  langniahed  about  the  end  of  the  oentory, 
and  waa  not  revived  tOl  about  1820.  The  wooUen  manufacture  ia 
now  the  staple  indostrv,  tiie  prindpal  gOodi  being  carpeta,  tartana, 
tweedi^  and ahawla.  There  are  also  brmriea,  ooaehbuildinff  worka. 
and  afliBultuzal  implement*  worka.  The  popuJiition  of  the  royal 
bmi^  1871  waa  10^878^  and  in  1881 18,104.  The  nopidation  of 
the  parliamentary  burgh,  which  indndes  the  village  or  St  Niniana, 
ia  1871  was  li,m,  snd  in  1881  it  wis  10,001. 


The  town  i»  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  undoubtedly  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fortrees  on  the  rock,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
important  atrooffholds  in  Scotland  and  the  oentro  of  the  stroggla 
biitween  Scotland  and  England.  Aa  early  aa  1119  the  town  waa  e 
royal  bur^h,  and  under  Aleiander  I.  it  became  one  of  the  four 
towna  which  oonstitated  the  Court  of  the  Four  Buigha,  auperseded 
under  Jamea  III.  by  the  Convention  of  Boyal  Borghe.  Its  earlieat 
charter  was  that  of  Alexander  IL  in  1226,  who  first  made  the 
castie  i  royal  reaidence.  Its  last  governing  charter  was  obtained 
from  Charles  L  in  1641.  On  account  of  a  combination  of  three 
members  of  the  council  to  retain  themsdves  in  office  it  waa  deprived 
of  ita  corporate  privilegee  in  1778,  and  they  were  not  restored  till 
1781.  The  castle  was  held  by  William  the  Lion  before  1174,  waa 
occupied  by  Edward  L  with  his  army  in  1296,  and  was  burned 
with  the  town  in  1298  by  the  Scots  on  their  retreat  from  the 
battle  of  Falkirk.  Between  thii  time  and  1841  it  waa  frequentiy 
bedeged  and  taken  by  the  En^Iiah.  the  longeet  period  during  which 
it  remained  in  their  handa  bemg  mMu  ita  capture  by  Edwiid  I.  ia 
1804  till  hie  son's  defeat  10  vears  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbnm.  It  waa  the  birthplace  of  Jamee  II.  in  1430,  and,  it  beina 
the  jointure  house  of  his  mother,  he  waa  removed  to  it  in  1488 
from  Edinburgh  to  thwart  the  ambitious  purposes  of  Sir  William 
Crichton.  It  waa  in  one  of  ita  rooma  that  Jamea,  as  stated  above, 
dew  the  earl  ol  Doofflas,  after  which  the  town  waa  burned  1^ 
the  earl's  brothers.  Jtfmes  Y.  took  refuge  in  it  after  his  eecape 
from  Falkland  in  1628.  During  the  reigu  of  Mary  and  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  Stirling,  oocupied  a  podtion  of  almost  aa  creat 
pnuninenoe  aa  during  the  wars  of  Scottish  independence,  llere 
the  infant  queen  was  crowned  by  the  cardind's  party  in  1548; 
here  her  son,  afterwards  James  vL,  wss  baptised  according  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritud.  17th  December  1666 ;  and  here  he  waa 
crowned  by  the  leadera  ox  the  oongregation  on  July  29th  of  the 
followingyear.  In  1671  rivd  parliamev>ta  were  hdd  by  the  queen's 
party  in  fidinbuTgh  and  the  kuufe  lords  at  Stirling;  shortly  after 
which  an  attempt  waa  made  by  the  queen's  adherenta  to  iurpriae 
Stirling  eaatie,  which  waa  almost  succeeafuL  the  regent  (Lennox) 
being  dain  in  the  tnj.  On  the  26th  April  1678  the  castie  waa 
aurpriaed  by  Morton,  after  which  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  two  parties.  In  1684  the  castie  was  occupied  by  the  earls  oi 
Angua  and  Mar,  the  Protestant  leaders,  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
king  with  «  large  force  they  fled  to  England.  Returning  witn  a 
formidable  army  ooUeoted  in  the  eouth  in  the  following  year,  they 
compelled  James  after  the  flight  of  Arran  to  open  Ihe  gates  to 
them,  aafety  to  his  person  having  been  guaranteed,    Tne  town  i 


the  acene  of  the  baptism  of  Prince  Henry  with  great  pomp  inAngost 
1604,  for  which  puipose  the  chapel  royd  was  rebuilt  on  a  Isnnr 
aede  "to  entertain  the  great  numoer  of  strangers  ezpeeted."    Tne 


meetimn  of  the  privy  ooundl  and  court  of  seesTon  were  hdd  in  1687 
at  Stirung  on  aooount  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  parliament  waa  held  at  it  in  1646,  on  account  of  Edinburgh  naving 
been  vidted  by  the  dague,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  diaorder  in 
Stirling  canaea  an  aoioumment  to  Perth.  During  the  Civil  War 
Stirling  waa  hdd  by  the  Covenanters,  and  the  committees  of  church 
snd  state  a4joumea  to  it  after  the  victory  of  Cromwell  at  Dunbar 
8d  September  1660.  In  August  of  the  following  year  the  caat^e 
waaUken  by  Genwrd  Monk.  In  1716  it  was  held  by  Argyll  to 
prevent  the  pessage  of  the  Forth  by  the  Jacohitee ;  and  during  the 
rebdlion  of  1746  it  waa  unaooesMfnlly  bedeged  by  the  Hi^ilandfln. 

flee  AlWwVtrCMCkaytf  JtoMi  ^AMrMM^  Onnplaa  Ghib.  1881:  Lttal  Mtm 
m4  aUrtM  f^UHmg  U  SNrMM;  U8I:  &mrtm%'9f  atMkm,  1M4;  Barton, 

STIBLIKG,£ablof.  Soe  ALiXAjnyiB,  Sib  Wiluam, 
voL  i.  p.  493.  ^        ^ 

STIkLING,  Jambs  (1692-1770),  mathemaljfiiAn,  third 
goa  of  Archibald  Sturling  of  QardeiL  and  grandson 
of  Sir  ijchibald  Stirling  of  Keir  (Lord  Garden,  a  lord 
of  session),  was  bom  at  Garden,  Stirlingshire,  in  1692. 
Part  of  bis  early  education  was  probably  obtained  at 
Glasgow,  but  at  eighteen  years  ojf  age  be  went  to  Oxford, 
wheroi  chiefly  tiurongh  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Mar 
he  was  nominated  (I'll)  one  of  Bishop  Warner's  exhibi- 
tioners at  BaUioL  During  his  residence  at  Oxford  be  made 
for  himself  considerable  reputation  as  a  student  of  matba- 
matics.  In  1715,  bovrever,  be  was  earoelled  on  account  of 
bis  correspondence  with  members  of  tne  Keir  and  Garden 
families,  who  were  noted  Jacobites,  and  had  been  accessory 
to  the  " Gathering  of  tiie  Brig  of  Turk"  in  170&  From 
Oxford  be  made  his  way  to  Venice,  where  be  occupied 
himself  as  a  professor  of  mathematics.  In  1717  appeared 
his  Limem  Teriii  Ordinis  NewUmianm^  tive ....  (8yo, 
Oxford),  which  contained  one  or  two  notable  additions 
to  the  theory.    While  in  Yenioe,  dso^  be  communicated, 
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through  Sir  Isaac  NeWton,  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper 
entitled  "  Methodos  DiffeFentiaiis  Newtoniana  illostrata  '^ 
(PhiL  Trans,,  1718,  p.  1050;  Abridg.,  vi.  p.  428).  Fear- 
ing  assassination  on  account  of  having  discovered  a  trade 
secret  of  the  glass-makers  of  Venice,  he  returned  with 
Newton's  help  to  London  about  the  year  1725.  In 
London  he  renudned  for  ten  years,  being  most  part  of  the 
time  connected  with  an  academy  in  Tower  Street,  and 
devoting  his  leisure  to  mathematics  and  correspondence 
with  eminent  mathematicians.  In  1730  his  most  im- 
portant work  was  published,  the  Methodm  Diferentialis, 
eive  Ttnctatus  de  Summatione  et  Interpoiatione  Serienim 
Ififinitarum  (4to,  London),  which,  it  must  be  noted,  is 
something  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  paper  of  1718. 
In  1735  he  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society  a  paper 
"On  the  Figure  of  the  Farth,  and  on  the  Variation  of  the 
Force  of  Gravity  at  its  Surface "  (Phil.  Trans,,  Abridg., 
viii.  pp.  26-30).  In  the  same  year  his  worldly  fortunes 
changed  permanently  for  the  better,  through  his  appoint- 
ment to  be  manager  for  the  Scots  Mining  Company  at 
Leadhills,  an  appointment  which  gave  scope  both  to  his 
Bdentific  talents  and  to  his  great,  though  hitherto  latent, 
administrative  ability,  and  whicfi  was  eminently  fortunate 
for  his  employers.  We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  that  his 
next  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  was  concerned,  not  with 
pure,  but  \iith  applied  science — "  Description  of  a  Machine 
to  blow  Fire  by  the  Fall  of  Water"  (PhU.  Trans.,  1745, 
p.  315 ;  Abridg.,  iz.  pp.  109,  110).  His  name  is  also  con- 
nected with  another  practical  undertaking  since  grown  to 
vast  dimensions.  The  accounts  of  the  city  of  Glasgow 
show  that  the  very  first  instalment  of  ten  millions  sterling 
spent  in  making  Glasgow  a  seaport,  viz.,  a  sum  of  £28, 
4s.  4d.,  was  for  a  silver  tea-kettle  to  be  presented  to 
''James  Stirling,  mathematician,  for  his  service,  pains,  and 
trouble  in  surveying  the  river  towards  deepening  it  by 
locka."  This  was  in  1752.  Stirling  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  5th  December  1770. 

See  W.  Fiaser,  The  Slirlinas  of  Keir,  and  their  Family  Papers^ 
Edinbargh,  1858;  "Modem  Historv  of  Leadhills,"  in  Ocntlemnn's 
Magazine^  June  1853  ;  Brewster,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^ 
iL  ppu  800,  807,  411,  516 ;  J.  Nicol,  Vital  Statistics  qf  Olasgov, 
1881-6,  p.  70 ;  Glasgow  Herald^  5th  August  1886. 

Another  edition  of  the  Linsw  Tertii  Ordinis  was  publlshotl  in 
Paris  in  1797 ;  another  edition  of  the  Methodus  Dijcrentialis  in 
London  in  1764 ;  and  a  translation  of  the  latter  into  English  by 
Halliday  in  London  in  1749.  A  considerable  collection  of  literary 
remains,  consisting  of  papers,  letters,  and  two  manuscript  volumes 
of  a  treatise  on  weights  and  measures,  are  still  preserved  at  Garden 
by  Stirling*!  great-grandson  and  namesake.  * 

STOAT.    See  Ermdje. 

STOB^US,  JoA^rarEs,  a  native  of  Stobi  in  Macedonia, — 
whence  the  surname  Stobseus  or  Stobensis, — is  known  to 
us  as  the  compiler  of  a  very  valuable  series  of  extracts 
from  Greek  authors.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  but 
he  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century. 
From  his  silence  in  regard  to  Christian  authors,  it  is  in- 
ferred with-  some  probability  that  he  was  not  a  Christian; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  general  reading  is 
clear  from  the  anthology  which  bears  his  name. 

The  extracts  were  intended  by  Stobseus  for  his  son 
Beptimius,  and  were  preceded  by  a  letter  briefly  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  work  and  giving  a  summary  of  the 
contents.  From  this  summary  (which  is  preserved  in 
Fhotius's  JBibiiotheea)  we  learn  that  Stobaeus  divided  his 
work  into  four  books ;  the  first  contained  sixty  chapters, 
the  second  forty-six,  the  third  forty-two,  and  the  fourth 
fifty-eight.  In  most  of  our  MSS.  the  work  is  divided  into 
three  books,  of  whifeh  the  first  and  second  are  generally 
called  "EicXoyoi  ^(roccu  fcou  ifiiKaij  and  the  third  *Av6o- 
X6ytoy  {^Fhrilegium  or  Sermones),  As  each  of  the  four 
books  IS  sometimes  called  *Av0oXoyiov,  it  is  probable 
(hat  this  name  originaily  bebnged  to  the  entire  work; 


the  foil  titie^  as  we  know  from  Fhotkd,  was  'EieXffyu» 
diro^^/iamir  viro^TMuK  pifiXia  Tcrrofiou  Between  tbo 
account  which  Photius  gives  of  Stoba'us's  work  and  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it  there  are  several  marked  discre- 
pancies. The  second  book  in  particular  is  little  more  tlian 
a  fragment.  From  this  and  other  indications  Wachsmiuh 
has  made  it  probable  that  our  Stoba>us  is  only  an  epitooic 
of  the  original  work,  made  about  the  end  of  the  11  th 
century  at  Byzantium,  "  ab  homino  Platonis  Aristotelisque 
amantissimo." 

The  didactic  aim  of  Stolxous's  -work  is  apparent 
throughout.  The  first  book  teaches  physics — in  the  wido 
sense  which  the  Greeks  assigned  to  this  term — by  means 
of  extracts.  It  is  often  untrustworthy  :  Stobaius  betrays 
a  tendency  to  confound  the  dogmas  of  the  early  Ionic 
philosophers,  and  he  occasionally  mixes  up  Piatonism  with 
Fythagoreanism.  For  part  of  this  book  aud  much  of 
book  ii.  he  depended  on  the  works  of  Aetius,  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  and  Didymus.  The  third  and  fourth  books, 
like  the  larger  part  of  the  second,  treat  of  ethics;  tbe 
third,  of  virtues  and  vices,  in  pairs ;  the  fourth,  of  more 
general  ethical  and  political  subjects,  frequently  citing 
extracts  to  illustrate  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  question  in 
two  successive  chapters.  In  all,  Stobseus  quotes  more 
than  five  hundred  writers,  generally  beginning  with  tbe 
poets,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  historians,  orators, 
philosophers,  and  physicians.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe 
many  of  our  most  important  fragments  of  the  dramatists, 
particularly  of  Euripides. 

Tlio  first  complete  edition  of  Stolxeus  was  published  at  Genen 
in  ie09  ;  the  last  is  Meineko's  (Leipsic,  1855--1864).  Tbe  bat 
critical  edition  of  books  i.  and  iL  is  by  'Wachsmuth  (Berlin,  1884) ; 
a  companion  edition  of  books  iii.  and  iv.  (the  Florileyium)  is  pro* 
miaed  oy  Otto  Heusc. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE,  a  market  for  the  purchsse  or 
sale  of  all  descriptions  of  public  securities.  Previous  to 
1773  the  London  stockbrokers  conductea  their  business 
in  and  about  the  Boyai  Exchange,  but  in  that  year, 
having  formed  themselves  into  an  association  under  the 
designation  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  they,  after  temporarily 
locating  their  headquarters  in  Sweeting  Ally,  Threadneedle 
Street,  removed  to  Capel  Court,  Bartholomew  Lane.  Tbe 
growth  of  business  necessitating  improved  accommodation, 
a  capital  of  X20,000  in  four  hundred  shares  of  £50  each 
was  raised  in  1 801  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  ncv 
building  in  Capel  Court,  which  was  finished  and  occupied 
in  the  following  year,  the  members  at  that  date  number- 
ing about  five  hundred.  With  the  occupation  of  the  new 
building  new  rules  came  into  force ;  all  future  membcn 
were  admitted  by  ballot,  while  both  members  and  tbcir 
authorized  clerks  were  required  to  pay  a  subscriptioD  of 
ten  guineas  each.  As  only  the  wealthier  members  of  tbe 
association  had  provided  the  capital  for  the  new  building^ 
the  Stock  Exchange  henceforth  consisted  of  two  distinct 
bodies — proprietors  and  subscribers.  In  1854,  the  member- 
ship having  increased  to  about  one  thousand  persons,  an 
extension  of  the  premises  in  Capel  Court  was  effected  at  a 
cost  of  £16,000.  A  further  and  very  extensive  increase 
in  the  accommodation  was  made  in  1885,  the  number  of 
members  and  authorized  clerks  having  risen  at  that  date  to 
above  two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  extended  build- 
ings now  occupy  the  whole  of  a  triangle  to  the  east  of  tbe 
Bank  of  England,  having  as  its  base  Bartholomew  Lane, 
its  north  side  Throgmorton  Street,  and  its  south  side  por 
tionsof  Threadneedle  Street  and  Old  Broad  Street  Tbe 
completed  buildings  comprise  two  large  haUs,  where  tbe 
various  markets  are  held,  settlement  rooms,  reading  room, 
comnuttee  rooms,  managers'  rooms,  and  various  oti»r 
offices.  It  is  intended  ultimately  to  remove  the  partitioa 
betweba  the  two  holla,  when  a  vast  boBincss  aijartment, 
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having  an  area  of  about  16,000  square  feot,  will  be  ayail- 
able  for  the  use  of  members.  The  immensely  valuable 
property  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  now  owned  by  about 
1050  proprietors,  additions  both  to  the  proprietary  and  to 
the  capital  invested  in  the  buildings  having  been  from 
time  to  time  effected  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
interests  of  the  proprietors  are  attended  to  by  nine  of 
their  number,  who  are  termed  managers,  and  by  a  secretary 
and  staff  of  clerks.  The  income  of  the  association  now 
amounts  to  about  £130,000  per  annum,  and  is  derived 
from  the  annual  subscriptions  of  members  and  their  clerks, 
from  entrance  fees  paid  by  new  memoers,  and  from  rents 
and  investments.  All  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
are  not  proprietors,  neither  are  all  proprietors  necessarily 
members.  Admission  as  a  member  is  open  to  any  person 
not  engaged  in  another  business.  He  must,  however,  be 
recommended  by  three  numbers,  who  each  guarantee  to 
the  committee  of  the  house  payment  of  £750  in  the  event 
of  the  new  member  being  declared  a  defaulter  within  two 
years  of  his  election.  A  personal  guarantee  of  this  de- 
scription is  imperative,  the  object  being  to  exclude  all 
persons  of  doubtful  character.  Elections  are  by  ballot, 
and  for  one  year  only,  all  members  being  theoretically 
liable  to  exclusion  at  the  expiry  of  that  period. 

The  stock  exchange  opens  every  morning  at  11  o'clock 
and  closes  at  4,  except  on  Saturday,  on  which  day  the 
doors  are  shut  at  2  o'clock.  All  members  of  the  house  are 
either  jobbers  Or  brokers,  the  former  term  being  applied 
to  those  who  are  dealers  in  stocks.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
etiquette  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  brokers  to 
deal  with  brokers,  and  all  transactions  are  accordingly 
effected  between  brokers  (representing  their  clients)  and 
jobbers.  Brokers*  charges  vary  from  one-sixteenth  to  as 
much  as  one-half  per  cent,  and  the  jobbers'  ''tum"  or  profit 
from  one-eighth  to  two  or  three  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  stock  dealt  in.  The  turn  of  the  jobber 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  an  enormous  tax  upon  the 
British  public,  and  the  question  of  the  utility  of  this  inter- 
mediary has  been  much  discussed  at  various  times.  On 
buyers  and  sellers  the  tax  operates  in  this  way :— A  wishes 
to  buy  and  B  wishes  to  sell  £1000  of  Caledonian  Railway 
stock,  but,  brokers  being  forbidden  to  deal  with  brokers, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  jobber  C,  who  makes  a  price  to  the 
brokers  of  say  98  to  98^,  that  is  to  say,  he  offers  to  buy  at 
98  or  to  sell  at  98^ ;  the  buyer  A  accordingly  pays  98^ 
plus  his  broker's  commission,  and  the  seller  B  receives  98 
minus  his  broker's  commission,  the  jobber  C  pocketing  the 
difference  or  "turn"  of  ^  per  cent.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  the  jobber  is  that  he  supplies  at  all  times  and  in 
'  all  circumstances  a  ready  market,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  in  ordinary  times  he  is  a  very  convenient  functionary. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  excited  times  the  system  often 
breaks  down,  as  the  jobbers  frequently  shut  their  books 
and  refuse  to  deal  at  the  very  moment  when  their  help  is 
most  needed.  What  are  known  as  the  "  markets  "  in  the 
stock  exchange  are  simply  groups  of  jobbers  distributed 
here  and  there  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Habit  or  con- 
venience seems  to  have  determined  the  ^wurticular  spots 
occupied,  which  are  known  as  the  consol  market,  the  Eng- 
lish railway  market,  the  foreign  stock  market,  and  so  on. 

In  active  times  the  business  transacted  daily  on  the 
London  stock  exchange  amounts  to  an  enormous  total. 
Yet  no  written  contracts  or  notes  pass  between  jobbers 
and  brokers,  verbal  communications  being  alone  in  use. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  looseness  of  practice  where 
millions  of  property  are  bought  and  sold  almost  hourly, 
there  is  hardly  a  single  instance  of  attempted  repudiation 
on  record.  All  transactions  are  entered  into  for  the 
fortnightly  settlements,  the  precise  dates  for  which  are 
always  fixed  a  few  weeks  in  advance  by  the  committee  of 


the  house.  Each  fortnightly  settlement  includes  three 
days :  the  first  is  the  continuation  or  contango  day,  when 
all  transactions  of  a  merely  speculative  description  are 
continued  for  another  fortnight,  the  second  the  ticket  day, 
when  names  are  passed  for  actual  purchases  or  sales,  and 
the  third  the  pay  day,  when  all  amounts  or  balances  are 
paid  or  received.  As  the  great  bulk  of  business  is  purely 
speculative,  the  contango  or  continuation  day  is  by  far  the 
busiest  of  the  entire  fortnight.  The  floor  of  the  house  is 
then  crowded  with  an  eager  throng  of  from  2000  to  3000 
brokers,  jobbers,  and  clerks,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  little  is  done  beyond  arranging  the  account.  Con* 
tini^tion  rates  or  contangos  vary  with  the  value  of  money 
and  the  state  of  the  account.  When  money  is  dear,  or 
speculative  buying  active,  rates  are  high,  but  when  specula- 
tive selling  has  preponderated,  and  the  account  has  become 
what  is  called  a  "bear"  account,  rates  are  light  An 
enormous  amount  of  capital  is  engaged  in  stock  exchange 
speculation  in  London.  Banks,  financial  companies,  and 
private  firms  and  individuals  lend  freely  on  stock  exchange 
securities,  and  thus  encourage,  if  they  do  not  initiate,  most 
of  the  great  speculative  movements.  Besides  the  great 
central  institution  in  London,  stock  exchanges  exist  in 
nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
principal  are  those  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
which  provide  excellent  markets  for  local  stocks  and  shares. 

On  the  Continent  the  two  chief  centres  for  the  transaction  of 
stock  ezchanffe  business  are  Paris  and  Berlin.  In  Paris  the 
business  can  be  traced  back  for  about  five  hundred  years,  but  it 
Tvas  not  until  L726  that  the  Bourse  was  logallv  recognized,  sixty 
ag€9tts  <U  change  for  the  transaction  of  business  being  appointed  in 
that  year  by  the  king.     The  Boui-so  now  consists  of  two  distinct 


ring  of  the  Bourse.  The  coulisge  are  the  outside  dealers  or  brokora, 
bat,  unlike  the  same  class  in  London,  these  comprise  firms  of  solid 
standing,  bankers,  and  arbitrage  houses.  Although  a  partial  settle- 
ment occurs  once  a  fortnight,  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  is  settled  for  once  a  month,  the  arTangements  con* 
nected  therewith  occupying  no  less  than  six  days.  Another  pecu- 
liarity in  the  mode  of  conducting  business  in  Paris  is  that  selleni 
can  be  compelled  to  deliver  stock  at  any  time  during  the  currency 
of  the  account.  At  Berlin  the  Bourse  is  not  under  Govortimont 
control,  and  although  a  certain  number  of  licences  are  issued  any 
one  may  act  as  a  broker.  The  Bourse  can  be  used  by  the  public  on 
payment  of  an  annual  subscription,  and  all  debts  incurred  there 
are  as  obligatory  in  law  as  ordinary  commercial  debts.  The  settle- 
ment occupies  three  days,  and  occurs  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Althougn  stock  exchange'  business  in  the  United  States  haa  now 
attained  enormous  proportions,  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  first  organization  of  brokers  in  New  York  dates  from  about 
1820.  The  mode  of  conducting  business  in  Wall  Street  differs  in 
some  respects  from  both  the  English  and  the  Continental  procedure. 
Transactions  entered  into  on  one  day  are  settled  on  the  following, 
and  the  full  amounts  involved,  and  not  the  mere  differences,  are 
paid  and  received.  The  jobber,  who  is  of  so  much  importance 
under  the  English  system,  is  unknown  in  New  York,  as  in  all  cases 
brokers  deal  direct  with  brokers.  While  stock  exchange  business 
in  Loudon  is  of  immense  variety,  and  comprises  all  descriptions  of 
home  and  foreign  Government  bonds,  railway  stocks,  and  miscella- 
neous shares,  in  New  York  it  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  American 
railway  bonds  and  shares.  In  these  securities,  however,  the  volume 
of  business  in  active  times  is  enormous,  the  vast  railway  system  of 
the  United  States  providing  an  ample  choice  for  the  investor  and 
a  wide  field  for  speculative  manipulation.  (W.  P.  H.) 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  sitnated  at  the 
point  where  Lake  Malar  mixes  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Baltic,  and  at  the  meeting-place  of  two  provinces,  Upland 
and  Sodermanland.  The  old  cities  of  Sweden  are  regularly 
found  in  places  where  in  early  times  the  inhabitants  of 
neighbouring  districts  came  together  for  purposes  of  ex- 
change or  sometimes  of  worship,  or  where  a  river  brought 
the  interior  of  the  country  into  closer  connexion  with  the 
coast.  By  the  passages  that  wind  among  the  numerous 
isles  off  Stockholm  ships  at  an  early  date  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  lake,  only  to  continue  their  voyage  into  it^ 
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remoter  parte.  The  two  provinoee  mentioned  were  densely 
peopled,  and  th^coltivated  regions  extended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  lake^  as  is  shown  by 
groups  of  tumuli  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  present  city. 
Still  Stockholm  does  not 
rank  among  the  oldest  cities 
of  Sweden;  the  exceedingly  eligible  site  had  long  been 
ne^ected  owing  to  its  exposure  to  the  incursions  of 
pirates.^ 

Stockholm  was  Jrst  founded  by  Birger  Jarl,  it  is  said, 
in  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century,  at  a  time  when  pirate 


SkiTirons  of  Stockholm. 


fleets  were  less  common  than  they  had  been,  and  tin 
Qoyemment  was  anxious  to  establish  commercial  relationi 
with  the  towns  which  were  now  beginning  to  flouriBh  oo 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  'Die  city  was  originallj 
founded  as  a  fortress  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Lab 
Malar ;  this  island,  which  is  not  large,  consists  of  a  hill  of 
gravel  resting  upon  rocky  ground,  having  its  highest  side 
towards  the  north,  and  sloping  in  the  other  dlrectioiu. 
The  castle  was  erected  on  the  north-eastern  comer,  and  the 
city  was  surrounded  with  walls  having  fortified  towen  on 
the  north  and  south.  It  came  to  be  called  Stockholm 
{"  the  isle  of  the  log,**  Lat  ffolmia.  Germ,  ffolm) ;  the  tme 
explanation  of  the  name  is  not  known.     Soon  the  space 
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which  had  been  enclosed  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  and 
houses  were  built  outside  the  walls,  which  thus  lost  their 
defensive  character.  The  castle^  two  towers  belonging  to 
the  older  works,  and  some  newer  walls  nearer  the  water 
became  the  sole  fortifications.  The  citizens  began  also  to 
build  on  the  neighbouring  shores,  though  there,  in  the 
event  of  a  siege,  all  houses  had  to  be  destroyed,  so  as  not 
to  give  shelter  to  the  enemy.     A  tendency  to  increased 

^  Before  the  riM  of  Stockholm  BJ5rk5,  Sigtnna,  and  Upeda  were 
pUcee  of  graeiimportMice.  Bjdrk5  (**  the  Ule  of  biichea  "),  oy  foreign 
Mthon  called  Biroa,  was  a  kind  of  cepital  where  the  king  lired  ooca- 
eionally  at  leaat ;  history  speaks  of  its  relations  with  Dorestad  in  the 
Netheriands,  and  the  extensive  refuse  heaps  of  the  old  city,  as  well  as 
the  nomeroos  sepolchnl  monuments,  show  that  the  popcQation  mnst 
have  been  laige.  Bat,  though  dtnated  at  a  central  point  on  the  MSlar 
Lake,  it  wsa  destroyed,  apparently  before  the  baginning  of  the  11th 
oentury,  we  do  not  exactly  know  when  nor  by  whom;  and,  once  de- 
atroyed,  it  never  recovered.  Sigtuna^lyingontheshoreof  afar-xeaching 
northern  arm  of  Lake  Mttlar,  also  a  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  the 
first  mint  in  Sweden,  where  BngUah  workmen  were  employed  by  King 
Olaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  was,  though  much  more 
sheltered  than  BJorko,  dettroyed  In  the  wmm  of  ths  13th  oeQtory. 
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development  has  steadily  showed  itself  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  and  in  modem  times.  On  an  islet  in  the 
stream,  between  the  original  Stockholm  and  the  northern 
sho^e,  was  founded,  in  the  14th  century,  a  hospital  of  ihe 
Holy  Ghost,  and  a  new  tower  was  erected  to  defend  the 
approach  to  the  city.  On  another  islet  closely  a4iolDiog 
the  original  Stockholm  on  the  west,  a  Franciscan  moDSs* 
tery  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  centniy. 

The  present  city  has  an  area  of  12-6  square  miles  ('44 
being  water) ;  its  extreme  length  from  north  to  sonth  is 
about  3*8  miles  and  its  circumference  14J.  The  different 
parts  of  the  actual  city  are  the  following.  (1)  Slade^  n 
the  old  '*  dty'';  its  ancient  origin  is  apparent  in  the  nsnow 
and  winding  streets.  The  individual  houses  are  not  very 
old,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  frequent  fires ;  still,  some  tn 
to  be  seen  with  very  narrow  frontage  and  gables  turned 
towards  the  street,  as  in  North  Qermany.  The  old  market, 
still  called  Stortorget  (*<  the  grsAt  market"),  is  now  oeeof 
the  smallest  in  Stockholm.  The  royal  palace,  dating  froo 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  enlarged  and  partiy  rebuilt  at  a  lator 
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period,  was  destroyed  by  firo  in  1697,  the  body  of  Charles 
XL  being  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  flames.  A  new 
palace^  after  plans  by  Nicodemus  Tessin,  was  not  com- 

gleted  (owing  to  wars  and  the  general  distress)  until  1754 ; 
;  is  a  quadrangular  structure  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
with  two  wings  towards  the  east  and  four  towards  the 
west  (two  straight  and  two  in  a  semicircle).  The  style  of 
the  building  is  noble  and  refined,  the  royal  apartments  rich 
in  treasures  of  art.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace 
is  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  the  oldest  in  Stockholm,  but 
in  many  parts  changed  from  what  it  was ;  the  chancel  was 
demolished  in  the  16th  century  to  give  more  room  for 
the  palace.  Staden  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  city, 
containing  the  exchange,  the  bank  of  Sweden,  and  the 
eustom-house)  as  well  as  the  offices  of  many  merchants.  On 
the  eastern  side  a  very  large  quay,  called  the  Skeppsbro 
("  the  bridge  of  ships  *),  extends  from  the  statue  of  Qua- 
tarns  HL  opposite  the  palace  to  where  the  traffic  between 
Lake  M&lar  and  the  Baltic  is  carried  on  through  a  sluice 
or  lock.  The  Skeppsbro  is  the  landing-place  for  steamers 
to  the  northern  provinces  of  Sweden  and  foreign  ports. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  paUice  is  the  Kanslihus,  con- 
taining the  offices  of  most  of  the  ministries ;  and  a  little 
farther  on  is  a  market,  named  from  the  palace  on  its 
northern  side,  the  Riddarhus,  belonging  to  the  Swedish 
nobility.  The  principal  hall  of  the  Riddarhus  has  its  walls 
adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  noble  families 
of  Sweden.  The  representatiyes  of  these  families  meet 
here  eveiy  third  year  for  consultation  as  to  their  common 
interests.  In  front  of  the  building  stands  the  statue  of 
Oustavus  L  The  town-hall  stands  in  the  same  square. 
(2)  Eiddarhoimen  contains  the  old  Franciscan  church, 
wnich,  however,  is  not  now  used  for  divine  service.  Since 
the  time  of  Qustavus  Adolphus  it  has  been  the  burial-place 
ol  the  royal  family ;  it  also  contains  many  trophies  from 
the  European  wars  of  Sweden.  On  one  side  of  the  church 
stand  the  houses  of  parliament ',  on  the  other  is  the  statue 
of  Birger  Jarl,  the  founder  of  Stockholm.  A  large  part  of 
the  island  is  occupied  by  Government  offices,  including  the 
record  office^  Along  the  shore  most  of  the  steamers  for 
different  parts  of  Lake  M&lar  and  farther  on  through 
the  canal  of  Sodertelge,  for  the  Baltic,  have  their  landing- 
places.  (3)  Eelgeandtholmen  ("the  isle  of  the  Holy 
uhost ")  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  royal  stables.  The 
Korrbro  ("north  bridge '*),  connecting  the  old  town  with 
the  northern  shore^  passes  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Island.  (4)  Norrmatmm  ("the  northern  suburb  ")  begins 
at  the  Korrbro  with  the  market  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
where  his  statue  stands  between  the  theatre  royal  and 
the  crown  prince's  palace.  Norrmalmen  is  one  of  the  best- 
built  parts  of  the  city,  with  broad  straight  streets;  it 
contains  four  parish  churches  and  also  the  English  church, 
the  Roman  C&tholio  church,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
In  the  south-eastern  comer  is  a  large  open  space,  Kunga- 
trSdg&rden  ('*the  royal  garden*^,  with  the  statues  of  Charles 
Xll  and  Cxarles  XHL  and  a  fountain,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal playgrounds  for  children.  Near  it  is  another  park, 
with  the  statue  of  Berzelius.  Norrmalmen  has  several 
public  buildings,  such  as  the  poet-office,  the  principal  rail- 
way  station,  the  academy  of  art,  the  academy  of  sciences, 
the  high  technical  school,  and  the  school  of  metallurgy,  the 
technical  school,  the  observatory,  &c.  On  the  northern  side 
of  Norrmalmen  lies  the  principal  cemetery.  (5)  Blade- 
holmen,  united  with  Norrmalmen  since  the  filling  up  of  the 
canal  which  formerly  separated  them,  contains  tiie  national 
museum,  the  academy  of  music,  &c  (6)  Skeppsholmen 
("the  isle  of  ships")  and  (7)  Ccutellholmen  both  belong  to 
the  admiralty.  (8)  KungAolmen  ("  the  isle  of  the  king  *% 
to  the  west  of  Norrmalmen,  oontams  a  parish  church,  the 
mint,  the  high  school  of  medicine,  several  hospitals,  and 


many  factories.  (9)  Ladvgardsiandet  takej  its  name  from 
the  farm  yard  (ladvgard)  of  the  royal  castle^  which  formerly 
occupied  a  great  part  of  its  area.  It  became  a  part  of  the 
city  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  but  until  recently 
played  a  very  subordinate  part,  owing  to  want  of  water. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  water-supply  this  part 
of  Stockholm  has  grown  wonderfully,  and  is  now  the  finest 
part  of  the  city,  with  more  than  40,000  inhabitants.  It 
has  a  fine  park,  Humleg&rden  ("  hop  garden  **\  with  the 
royal  library  and  the  statue  of  Linnaeus.  Most  of  the 
buracks  of  Stockholm,  as  well  as  the  high  military  school, 
are  situated  in  this  quarter  of  the  town.  ^10)  Djurg^rden 
("deer  garden'')  is  a  royal  park,  with  villas,  restaurants, 
shipbuilding  yards,  &c.  (11)  Sddermalmen  ("  the  southern 
suburb  **)  is  separated  from  Staden  by  the  sluice  already 
mentioned.  On  an  open  space  at  the  side  of  the  channel 
stands  the  statue  of  Charies  XIV.  (Bemadotte).  The  larger 
part  of  this  suburb,  wivh  its  two  parish  churches,  chapels, 
hospitals,  dsc.,  stands  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  com- 
munication has  been  facilitated  by  the  coilstruction  of  two 
elevators.     On  the  outskirts  are  factories,  foundries,  Ac. 

A  glance  at  the  map  at  once  shovi  how  important  have  been  its 
^ater-faciljties  in  forming  the  character  of  Stockholm.  From  all 
aide*  the  water  permeates  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  separating 
them,  yet  at  the  same  time  helping  to  nnite  them,  fitrotchlng 
far  away  to  east  and  to  west  between  shores  and  islands  sometimes 
open  and  cultivated,  sometimes  rocky  and  covered  with  trees,  the 
water  entices  the  inhabitants  to  make  ezonrsions  and  to  reside 
for  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  country  ;  in  the  snmmer  the  city  is 
largely  deserted.  The  site  is  universally  recognized  as  extremely 
picturesque.  The  mat  water-surface  has  also  a  oeneflcent  inflnenoo 
upon  the  climate.  In  1884  the  mean  temperature  was  42**47  Fahr., 
the  highest  temperature  of  the  year  being  72**4  Fahr.  (2nd  and 
5th  JiUy),  the  lowest  -0**4  Fahr.  (80th  November).  The  voar's 
rainfall  amounted  to  1 8 '8  Inches,  the  number  of  rainy  days  Doiuff 
129.  The  best  time  for  visiting  Stockholm  is  the  latter  half  of 
June,  when  the  evening  and  morning  lights,  reflected  from  tha 
water  and  seen  through  tiie  young  and  luxuriant  verdure,  produce 
■ingularly  beautiful  and  varied  cnects. 

In  Sweden  the  cities  formerly  played  a  comparatively  subordinate 
part  During  the  Swedish  Middle  Ages  the  prominent  classes  were 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  peasantry.  The  anti-aristooratio 
revolution  of  the  14th  and  the  16th  centuries  had  in  Sweden  its 
principal  supporters  among  the  peasants.  But  the  importance  of  - 
the  cities  has  gradually  increased,  and  recent  times  have  witnessed 
an  accelerated  development,  which  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
histoiT  of  Stockholm.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was,  in  1800, 
75,617;  in  1826,  79,478;  in  1860,  98,070;  in  1880,  112,891;  in 
1870,  136,016;  in  1880,  168,776;  in  1884,  206,128;  and  in 
December  1885,  216.688.  In  1884  11,916  were  qualified  to  Uke 
part  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  lower  house  of  parliament 
Along  with  the  rapid  increaM  of  population  went  a  oorrespondingly 
increased  industrial  activity  and  a  considerable  development  iu  the 
means  of  communication.  The  number  of  mechanics  in  1884  was 
11,064  (8716  of  the  wage-earning  clans),  the  corresponding  numbers 
for  1880  being  9664  and  7488.  The  number  of  factories  in  1884 
was  276,  employing  9810  workpeople  (including  263^  womenX  and 
mrodudng  to  the  value  of  82,356,666  Swedish  crowns  (iSl, 797, 5811 
The  meraisnts  in  1884  numbered  8828,  with  66S4  assistants.  In 
the  same  year  87,561  vessels  entered  (21,460  steamers),  whils  87,69W 
(21,666  steamers)  cleared.  Of  these  1688  entered  from  and  1159 
cleared  for  foreign  porta.  In  former  times  Stockholm  had  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  ioreign  commerce  for  the  country  round  Lake 
Miilar,  and  for  the  whole  of  northern  Sweden ;  but  more  recently 
the  northern  cities  havO'Siade  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  capital. 

For  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  Stockholm 
omnibuses  and  small  rowing  boats  hove  now  given  place  to  small 
steamers;  in  1884  sixty-three  of  these  were  In  use  in  the  dty  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  In  1880  tramwavs  were  constructed  for 
Staden,  Norrmalmen,  Kungabolmen,  and  LadngfkrdslAndet 

The  dty  forms  a  separa^  administrative  district  under  a  gov- 
ernor (6/verstdlhAltare).  In  ecclesiastical  mattera  it  belongs  to 
the  archbiBhoprio  of  UpeaU,  and  the  arohbLshop  has  the  right  to 
preside  in  its  consistory,  of  which  the  president  generally  is  the 
ptutor  primaHua,  the  rector  of  St  Nicholaa.  The  members  of  this 
consistory  are  the  rectors  of  the  other  seven  territorial  psHshes  and 
the  rectors  of  the  Finnish  and  German  congrM^ktions.  There  is  also 
a  court  consistory,  presided  over  by  the  chief  court  preacher. 

It  WIS  not  until  modern  times  that  Stockhobn  became  the 
capital  of  Sweden,    The  mediioval  kings  visited  yesr  by  yesr 
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diflorcnt  \wrta  of  the  kingdom,  vhoro  thoy  lirod  for  a  shorter  or 
lonffor  tiino.  When,  ttom  tho  dovolo^mont  of  state  affairs,  the 
need  of  a  capital  came  to  be  felt,  no  citj-  could  compete  with  tho 
claims  of  Stockholm.  It  is  the  osaal  rosidonee  of  the  king;  in  tho 
summer  he  lives  generally  in  ono  of  tho  palaces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  some  part  of  every  ^oar  he  passea  m  his  Norwegian  capital. 
The  supreme  court  of  justice  has  its  scat  in  Stockholm,  as  well  mi 
the  Sifca  ffo/rdtt,  the  next  highest  tribunal  for  central  and  uorthttm 
Sweden.  It  is  also  the  soat  of  all  the  other  central  governmental 
boards. 

Stockholm  is  also  tho  seat  of  seven  academics.  (1)  The  Swedish 
Academy,  with  eighteen  members,  founded  in  1786,  deals  with 
the  language  and  literature  of  Swoilon.  It  ii  engaged  upon  a 
Swedish  dictionary,  and  celobratus  every  year  the  mowory  of  some 
renowned  Swede.  (2)  The  academy  of  scienccK,  founded  in  1789, 
with  100  ordinary  members,  distributed  into  nine  classes,  and 
75  foreign  members,  has  charge  of  the  royal  musoum  of  natural 
history,  the  ph^ical,  astronomical,  and  motoorologtcal  institutes, 
and  the  botanical  garden.  (S)  The  academy  of  belles  lettres, 
history,  and  antiquities,  founded  in  1753,  reformed  in  1786,  now 
occupies  itself  onl^  with  history  and  antlciuitios ;  it  has  14  honorary 
mumDors,  20  ordinary  members,  16  foreign  members  and  corre- 
spondents. The  secretary  of  this  aoailcmy  is,  at  the  same  time, 
as  royal  antiquarv  of  Sweden  and  garde  des  m^datllos,  director  of 
the  archaologicaf,  historical,  and  numismatical  state  oolleotions, 
and  inspector  of  tho  antiquities  of  the  kingdom.  (4)  The  academy 
of  agriculture,  founded  in  1811,  with  24  honorary  members,  186 
ordinary  and  76  foreign  members,  occupies  itself  with  agriculture 
and  fisheries.  It  has  an  experimental  institution  for  agricultural 
chemistry,  nhysioloffy  of  plants,  gardening,  and  practical  agrioul- 
tore.  (5)  The  aca<remy  of  fine  arts,  founded  in  1735,  has  char^ 
of  the  official  school  of  art  (6)  The  academy  of  muaic,  foutaded  m 
1771,  has  the  care  of  the  state  concorvatory  of  music.  (7)  The 
academy  of  military  sciences  was  founded  in  1706.  Each  of  these 
academies  Is  a  distinot  body;  most  of  them  publish  their  trans- 
octions,  and  each  has  its  own  library. 

,There  are  several  private  societies  of  a  scientific  character,  such 
as  tho  society  for  publication  of  historical  documents,  the  historical 
society,  the  society  of  anthropology  and  geography,  the  society  of 
national  antiquities,  the  geolo^cal  society,  the  society  of  natural 
ociencos,  the  entomological  society,  &c. 

.  -Stpckholm  has  no  state  university,  but  there  is  a  high  school 
of  medicine  {CaroKnska  InstiiiU4),  which  has  several  professors 
iSl  mathematics  and  natural  science.  The  citv  has  also  a  high  tech- 
nical school,  a  technical  school,  a  high  military  school,  and  a 
military  school  fin  the  palace  of  Carloerg,  ou^iide  of  the  city),  a 
veterinary  school,  a  school  of  pharmacy,  seven  more  or  less  complete 
secondary  schoob,  and  t\To*semluaries  for  female  teachers,  besides 
itrivate  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  tho  secondary  schools 
in  1884  was  2294  and  in  tho  primary  schools  14,351. 

The  following  are  the  principal  nubile  collections.  (1)  Tho  royal 
historical  musoum  (in  tho  national  museum)  contains  a  romarkably 
rich  series  of  the  prehiatorie  antiquities  of  the  country.  Founded  in 
the  17th  oentnry,  it  has  made  greatest  progress  since  1837.  (2)  The 
royal  numismatical  collection  (in  the  national  museum)  contains 
about  90,000  coins  and  medals.  The  series  of  AuglO'Saxon  eoins 
found  in  Sweden  ia  very  important  (3)  The  numbmatical  coUeo- 
tion  of  the  Dank  of  Sweden  (in  the  bank  oflices)  contains  very  good 
■eries  of  Swedish  coins  and  medals.  (4)  The  royal  oolleotion  of 
armour  and  royal  dresses  (in  the  royal  palace)  is  very  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  the  17  th  and  18  th  centuries.  (5)  The  royal  museum  of  fine 
and  industrial  arte  (iu  the  national  museum)  contains  sculptures, 
pictures,  engravings,  drawings,  ko.  The  collection  of  Swedish  art 
is,  of  course,  very  rioh.  Of  foreign  schools  that  of  the  Netherlands 
is  be»t  represented.  The  collection  illustrating  the  development 
of  industrial  arts  consiffts  principally  of  gifts  ol  Charles  X Y.  and 
Count  A.  Bjellcc.  (6)  The  royal  musoum  of  natural  history  (in 
the  {lalace  of  the  acailemy  of  soioneesX  with  very  rich  loologieal, 
botatiiofll,  palieontoloi^cal,  and  mineral  series,  Is  exceedingly  rich 
in  objects  from  tho  arctio  regions.  Other  collections  deserving 
mention  are  (7)  '^^e  museum  of  tho  geological  survey  of  Sweden  ;  (8) 
the  museum  of  the  school  of  modioino  ;  (9)  the  northern  roodeum, 
a  private  institution,  a  very  rioh  oolleotion  representing  the  life  of 
all  social  classes  of  the  north  ;  (10)  the  royal  library,  vory  rich  in 
books  and  manuscripts  ;  and  (11)  the  royal  archives. 

Boo  Elon,  Stockholm,  4  voli..  l<W<y-lC01;  Forlln,  atockholm  Btadt  IkrOtttltsr 
mmg^mdt  BtoeJtholm*  Kommmmat/drro/tntHg.  (IL  ni.> 

STOCKINGS.     See  Hosibbt. 

STOCKPORT,  a  market-town  and  municipal  and 
pariiamentary  borough  of  England,  in  Cheahire  and  partly 
in  Lancashire,  ia  situated  on  an  elevation  above  the 
Mersey  at  the  junction  of  the  Tame  and  Goyt,  and  of  a 
number  of  railway  lines,  46  miles  east-north-east  of  Chester, 
37  east  of  Liverpool,  and  6  south-south-east  of  Manchester. 
Owin^  to  the  lie  of  the  |px>und  the  streets  are  very  irre- 


gular and  uneven,  and  occasxcttutUy  precipitous,  wluls  m 
the  south  they  rise  above  tha  river  in  tiers.  The  Ihnty 
is  crossed  by  a  number  of  bridges,  including  one  of  eloTcn 
arches  opened  in  1826  at  a  cost  of  £40,000.  None  of  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  are  of  special  interest,  the  principal 
being  the  church  of  St  Mary,^  erected  in  1817,  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000,  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  15th  century,  of  which 
the  chancel  and  vestry  remain.  The  free  grammar  school 
was  founded  and  endowed  in  1487  by  Sir  Edward  Sbaa 
or  Shaw,  knight  The  present  building  was  erected  in 
1831  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  who  further  endowed 
it  with  £290  a  year,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  corpon- 
tioc  The  Stockport  Sunday  school,  erected  in  1805,  hzi 
aocommodation  for  4000  scholars.  There  is  a  free  public 
library,  established  in  1875.  The  principcd  public  boiJd- 
Lugs  are  the  court-house,  the  market-house,  the  union 
workhouse,  the  mechanics'  institute,  the  infirmary,  the 
institution  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  fine 
new  public  baths.  In  St  Peter's  Square  there  is  a  statue, 
unveiled  27th  November  1886,  of  Richard  Cobden,  who 
was  elected  member  for  the  borough  in  1841  and  1S47. 
Yemon  Park,  finely  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
contains  a  free  museum,  built  in  1858  at  the  expense  of 
the  members  for  the  borough,  and  since  enlarged  by  the 
corporation.  The  staple  industries  are  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton  and  felt-hat  making.  There  are  also 
breweries,  foundries,  machine-works,  aad  flour-mills.  The 
limits  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs  ue 
co-extensivow  The  area  is  2200  acres,  wiUi  a  population 
in  1871  of  53,014  and  in  1881  of  59,553. 

Though  not  referred  to  in  any  of  the  Roman  itineraries,  tod 
possessing  neither  Roman  nor  Saxon  remains,  8toek|lbrt  b  sonpoaed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  camp  or  outpost,  which  occupied  the  nill  on 
which  tho  Kormans  afterwards  bnut  a  baronial  castle.  It  ii  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday.  The  c?jtlo  was  held  in  1173  by  Geoffrcr 
de  Costentyu  against  Honry  IL,  bnt  whether  in  his  own  right  cr 
not  is  nncertain.  In  the  beginning  of  tho  ISth  centary  it  rm 
po«sossed  by  tho  first  Baron  Kannlf  de  Dapifer,  progenitor  of  the 
Despensers,  from  whom  it  pOA^cd  to  Robert  do  Stock^port,  who  ir. 
the  rei^n  of  Henry  III.  made  tJio  town  a  free  borough,  sod  in  1S6{) 
rocoiveu  for  it  from  tho  earl  of  Chester  the  grant  of  a  market  Thr 
town  was  visited  by  tlie  nlagno  in  1605-6.  It  was  of  some  import- 
ance during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  taken  by  tho  Royalists  ander 
Prince  Rnpert  in  May  1644.  During  the  insurrection  of  1745 
Prince  Charles  Edward  rested  at  the  town  on  the  28th  Kovembcr. 
The  town  was  enfranchised  in  1832,  with  the  right,  which  ititiil 
rotains,  of  returning  two  members,  and  was  incorporated  nodcr  the 
Corporations  Act  in  1836. 

STOCKS,  as  a  form  of  punishment,  are  now  qoito 
obsolete.  They  were  orig;inally  established  in  England 
after  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  23  Edtr. 
III.  c.  1.  That  Act  enjoined  that  stocks  (ceppes)  shouJd 
be  made  in  every  town  between  the  passing  of  the  Act 
and  Pentecost  of  that  year  (1350).  By  numerous  other 
statutes,  until  comparatively  modem  times,  the  punisli' 
ment  of  the  stocks  was  inflicted  for  offences  of  a  le:^ 
heinous  kind,  e.^.,  breaches  of  the  Sunday  Obeerv&nce 
Acts  of  Charles  L  and  Charles  II.  Iu  the  United  St£.tc3 
the  stocks  were  formerly  used  as  a  means  of  punisuiog 
slaves. 

STOCKTON,  a  city  of  the  United  Stated,  county  cea* 
of  San  Joaquin  county,  California,  at  the  head  of  ths 
Stockton  navigable  channel  which  joins  the  San  Joaqoic 
river,  and  48  milca  south-south-east  of  Sacramento,  by 
the  western  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  It  i' 
the  business  centre  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  a  great 
wheat  market,  and  the  seat  of  the  State  lunatic  asjloi^ 
(founded  in  1853).  Artesian  wells  80  to  1000  feetde:; 
provide  the  city  with  a  perennial  supply  of  watar.  Two 
public  libraries,  several  public  schools,  and  a  convent  maj 
be  mentioned  among  its  im^iortant  institutions;  and  if 
manufactures  leather,  agricultural  implements,  paper,  flour, 
Cic     The  population  was  10,066  in  1870  and  10,282  J 
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1880.    Stockton  wm  laid  out  in  1849,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1850. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES,  a  market-town  and  monidpal 
and  parliamentary  borough  and  seaport  of  Dnrham,  on 
the  borders  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  into  which 
the  parliamentary  borough  extends,  is  situated  on  the  Tees, 
which  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  (completed  in  1887  at 
a  cost  over  £80,000,  to  supersede  the  stone  bridge  of  1769) 
leading  to  South  Stockton,  and  on  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington and  the  Sunderland  and  West  Hartlepool  branches 
of  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  20  miles  south-south-east  of 
Durham,  and  4  miles  west-sonth-west  of  Middlesborough. 
The  principal  street  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  Of  the 
ancient  castle  commanding  the  Tees,  which  was  destroyed 
in  1652,  the  last  remains  were  removed  in  1865.  Among 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  with  a 
clock-tower  and  spire,  the  borough  hall  (erected  in  1852  at  a 
cost  of  £32,000),  the  freemasons'  hall,  the  temperance  hall, 
the  theatre,  the  exchange  hall,  the  literary  institute,  the 
hospital,  the  dispensary,  the  free  library,  and  the  blue-coat 
school  Stockton  is  a  seaport  of  considerable  importance. 
The  management  of  the  Tees,  vested  in  1808  in  the  Tees 
Navigation  Company,  was  in  1852  vested  in  the  Tees 
Conservancy  Commissioners,  incorporated  by  Act  of  Ftirlia- 
ment,  under  whose  auspices  the  river  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  chiefly  with  Holland 
and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
coasting  trade  with  the  I^e  ports  and  with  Hull  and 
London.  Its  chief  exports  are  iron  manufactures,  coal, 
coke,  and  agricultural  produce,  the  average  annual  value 
for  the  five  years  1880-84  being  about  £72,000.  The 
principal  imports  are  timber,  iron,  grain,  and  provisions, 
the  average  annual  value  for  the  ^yq  years  1880-84  being 
about  £240,000.  In  1885  the  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  the  port  was  649,  of  149,628  tons,  the  number 
that  cleared  700,  of  175,647  tons.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  town  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  largely 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
in  the  district  There  are  extensive  steel  works,  blast- 
furnaces, iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  rolling-mills,  and 
iron-shipbuilding  is  also  an  important  industry.  There 
are  also  sailcloth  works,  potteries,  breweries,  and  brick 
and  tile  works.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough 
^area  1189  acres)  in  1871  was  27,738,  and  in  1881  it  was 
41,015.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
(area  7157  acres)  in  the  same  years  was  37,612  and 
55,457.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes  the  suburb 
of  South  Stockton  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  forming 
a  separate  urban  sanitary  district  (area  1052  acres),  with 
a  population  in  1871  of  6794  and  in  1881  of  10,665.  It 
has  a  temperance  hall,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  national 
school,  and  its  manufactures  are  similar  to  those  of  Stockton. 

The  place  U  of  great  antioaity,  aud  is  snppoeed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Bomana.  Before  the  Conqneet  the  manor  belonged 
to  the  lee  of  Durham.  It  waa  probably  first  incorporated  by  Bishop 
Hogh  de  Padsey,  who  in  the  reign  of  Rich*rd  I.  occupied  the  castle. 
The  castle,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  bishops, 
stood  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Teea.  The  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  Scots  in  1822,  but  the  castle  seems  to  have  escaped.  During 
the  Ciril  War  it  was  sarrisoned  for  the  king,  bnt  was  afterwards 
deltrered  up  to  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  in  1645  was  held  by 
the  Scots.  The  town  suffered  leverely  from  inundations  of  the 
Tees  in  1771,  1788,  and  1822.  Though  Stockton  was  placed  under 
the  Municipal  Act  of  1886  it  remained  diyided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  called  the  **  borough,"  where  the  land  was  freehold,  floremed 
by  the  corporation,  and  the  other  called  the  **  town,"  where  the 
hmd  was  copyhold  or  leasehold,  held  under  the  vicar  and  Testry- 
men,  and  outside  the  corporate  jurisdiction.  To  remedy  this  state 
of  matters  an  **  Extension  and  ImproTcment  Act"  waa  pawed  in 
1862.    The  town  was  enfranchised  in  1867,  andretnma  one  member. 

STOICS,  a  school  of  philosophers  founded  at  the  close 
of  the  4th  century  B.a  hy  Zeno  of  Citinm,  and  so  called 
from  the  Stoa  or  painted  corridor  (<rro^  woucihi)  on  the 


north  side  of  the  market-place  at  Athene  which,  after  its 
restoration  by  Cimon,  the  celebrated  painter  Polygnotus 
had  adorned  with  frescos  representing  scenes  from  the 
Trojan  War.  But^  though  it  arose  on  Hellenic  soil,  from 
lectures  delivered  in  a  public  place  at  Athens,  the  school 
is  scarcely  to  be  considered  a  product  of  purely  Greek 
intellect,  but  rather  as  the  firstfruits  of  that  Interaction 
between  West  and  East  which  followed  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  Hardly  a  single  Stoic  of  eminence  was  a 
citizen  of  any  city  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  unless  we  make 
Aristo  of  Chios,  Cleanthes  of  Assus,  and  Panntius  of 
Rhodes  exceptions.  Such  lands  as  Qrprus,  Cilicia,  and 
Syria,  such  cities  as  Citium,  Soli,  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
Sidon,  Carthage,  Selencia  on  the  Tigris,  Apamea  by  the 
Orontes,  furnished  the  school  with  its  scholars  and  presi- 
dents; Tarsus,  Rhodes,  and  Alexandria  became  famous 
as  its  university  towns.  As  the  first  founder  was  of  Phoe- 
nician descent,  so  he  drew  most  of  his  adherents  from  the 
countries  which  were  the  seat  of  Hellenistic  (as  distinct 
from  Hellenic)  civilization ;  nor  did  Stoicism  achieve  its 
crowning  triumph  until  it  was  brought  to  Rome^  where 
the  grave  earnestness  of  the  national  character  could 
appreciate  its  doctrine,  and  where  for  two  centuries  or 
more  it  was  the  creed,  if  not  the  philosophy,  of  all  the 
best  of  the  Romans.  Properly  therefore  it  stands  in 
marked  antith«:is  to  that  fairest  growth  of  old  Hellas,  the 
Academy,  which  saw  the  Stoa  rise  and  fall, — the  one  the 
typical  school  of  Greece  and  Creek  intellect,  the  other  of 
the  Hellenized  East,  and,  under  the  early  Roman  empire, 
of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  transcendent  genius 
of  its  author,  the  vitality  and  romantic  fortunes  of  his 
doctrine,  claim  our  warmest  sympathies  for  Platonism. 
Bnt  it  should  not  be  forgotten  thiftt  for  knore  than  four 
centniies  the  tide  ran  all  the  oUier  way.  It  was  Stoicism, 
not  Platonism,  that  filled  men's  imaginations,  and  exerted 
the  wider  and  more  active  influence  upon  the  ancient  world 
at  some  of  the  busiest  and  most  important  times  in  all 
history.  And  this  was  chiefly  because  before  all  things  it 
was  a  practical  philosophy,  a  rallying  point  for  strong  and 
noble  spirits  contending  against  odds.  Nevertheless,  in 
some  departments  of  theory,  too,  and  notably  in  ethics  and 
jurisprudence.  Stoicism  has  dominated  the  thought  of  after 
ages  to  a  degree  not  easy  to  exaggerate 

The  history  of  the  Stoic  school  may  conveniently  be 
divided  in  the  usual  threefold  manner :  the  old  Stoa,  the 
middle  or  transition  period  (Diogenes  of  Selencia,  Boethus 
of  Sidon,  Panaetius,  Posidonius),  and  the  later  Stoicism  of 
Roman  times.  By  the  old  Stoa  is  meant  the  period 
{e,  304-205  b.c.)  down  to  the  death  of  Chrysippus,  the 
second  founder ;  then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  theory,  to 
which  hardly  anything  of  importance  was  afterwards  added. 
Confined  almost  to  Athens,  the  school  made  its  way  slowly 
among  many  rivals.  Aristo  of  Chios  and  Henllus  of 
Carthage,  Zeno's  heterodox  pupils,  Persnus,  his  favourite 
disciple  and  housemate,  the  poet  Aratus,  and  Sphnrus,  the 
adviser  of  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes,  are  noteworthy 
minor  names ;  but  the  chief  interest  centres  about  2Seno, 
Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  who  in  succession  built  up  the 
wondrous  system.  What  originality  it  had — at  first  sight 
it  would  seem  not  much — belongs  to  these  thinkers ;  but 
the  loss  of  all  their  works  except  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes, 
and  the  inconsistencies  in  such  scraps  of  information  as 
can  be  gleaned  from  unintelligent  witnesses,  for  the  most 
part  of  many  centuries  later,  have  rendered  it  a  peculiarly 
difficult  task  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  work  of  each 
of  the  three.  The  common  standpoint,  the  rektion  to 
contemporary  or  earlier  systems,  with  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  character  and  spirit  of  Stoicism,  can,  fortunately, 
be  more  certainly  established,  and  may  with  reason  be 
attributed  to  the  founder.    Zeno's  residence  at  Athens 
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fell  at  a  time  when  the  great  morement  which  Socratee 
origUiated  had  spent  itaeU  in  the  second  generation  of 
hia  spiritual  descendants.  Neither  Theophrastos  at  the 
Lyceum,  nor  Xenocrates  and  Polemo  at  the  Academy,  nor 
Stilpo,  who  was  drawing  crowds  to  hear  him  at  Megara, 
could  be  said  to  have  inherited  much*  of  the  great 
reformer's  intellectual  vigour,  to  say  nothing  of  his  moral 
earnestness.  Zeno  visited  all  the  schoob  in  turn,  but 
aeems  to  have  attached  himself  definitely  to  the  Cynics ; 
as  a  Cynic  he  composed  at  least  one  of  hxis  more  important 
works,  "the  much  admired  BepMic,"  which  we  Imow  to 
hive  been  later  on  a  stumbling-block  to  the  school.  In 
the  Cynic  school  he  found  the  practical  spirit  which  he 
divined  to  be  the  great  need  of  that  stirring  troublous  age. 
For  a  while  his  motto  must  have  been  "  back  to  Socrates,'* 
or  at  least  "back  to  Antisthenes."  The  Stoics  always 
counted  themselvee  amongst  the  Socratic  schools,  and 
canonized  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes ;  while  reverence  for 
Socrates  was  the  tie  which  united  to  them  such  an  accom- 
plished writer  upon  lighter  ethical  topics  as  the  versatile 
Persteus,  who,  at  the  capital  of  Antigonus  Qonatas,  with 
hardly  anything  of  the  professional  philosopher  about  him, 
reminds  us  of  ^enophon,  or  even  Prodicus.  Zeno  com- 
inenced,  then,  as  a  Cynic ;  and  in  the  developed  system  we 
can  point  to  a  kernel  of  Cynic  doctrine  to  which  various 
philosophemes  of  other  thinkers  (more  especially  Hera- 
clitus  and  Aristotle,  but  also  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  the  medical  school  of  Hippocrates  in  a 
lesser  degree)  were  added.  Thus,  quite  apart  from  the 
general  similarity  of  their  ethical  doctrine,  the  Cynics  were 
materiaUsts;  they  were  also  nominalists,  and  combated 
the  Platonic  ideas ;  in  their  theory  of  knowledge  they  msAe 
use  of  "reason"  {Xoyo^X  which  was  also  one  of  their  leading 
ethical  conceptions.  In  all  these  particulars  Zeno  followed 
them,  and  the  last  is  the  more  important,  because, 
Chrysippus  havinj  adopted  a  new  criterion  of  truth, — a 
clear  and  distinct  perception  of  sense, — it  is  only  from 
casual  notices  we  learn  that  the  elder  Stoics  had  approxi- 
mated to  Cynicism  in  making  right  reason  the  standard. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  main  outlines  of 
the  characteristic  physical  doctrine,  which  is  after  all  the 
foundation  of  their  ethics  and  logic,  were  the  work  of 
Zeno.  The  Logos,  which  had  been  an  ethical  or  psycho- 
logical principle  to  the  Cynics,  received  at  his  hands  an 
extension  throughout  the  natural  world,  in  which  Hera- 
clitean  influence  is  unmistakable.  Beading  the  Ephesian 
doctrine  with  the  eyes  of  a  Cynic,  and  the  Cynic  ethics 
in  the  light  of  Heraclitcanism,  he  came  to  formulate  his 
distinctive  theory  of  the  universe  far  in  advance  of  either. 
In  taking  this  immense  stride  and  identifying  the  Cynic 
"  reason,"  which  is  a  law  for  njan,  with  the  "  reason  ' 
which  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  Zeno  has  been  compared 
with  Plato,  who  similarly  extended  tho  Socratic  **  general 
notion  "  from  the  region  of  morals, — of  justice,  temperance, 
virtue, — to  embrace  all  objects  of  all  thought,  the  verity 
of  all  things  that  are.  If  ^he  recognition  of  physics  and 
logic  as  two  studies  co-ordinate  with  ethics  is  suMcient  to 
differentiate  the  mature  Zeno  from  the  Cynic  author  of 
the  Repubite^  no  less  than  from  his  own  heterodox  discfple 
Aristo,  the  elaboration  on  all  sides  of  Stoic  natural  philo- 
sophy belongs  to  Cleanthes,  who  certainly  was  not  the 
merely  docile  and  receptive  intelligence  he  is  sometimes 
represented  as  being.  He  carried  on  and  completed  the 
assimilation  of  Heraclitean  doctrine;  but  his  own  con- 
tributions were  more  distinctive  and  original  than  those  of 
any  other  Stoia  Zeno's  seeming  dualism  of  Qod  (or  force) 
and  f ormleae  matter  he  was  able  to  transform  into  the  lofty 
pantheism  which  breathes  in  every  line  of  the  famous 
hymn  to  Zcds.  Heraclitus  had  indeed  declared  all  to  be 
in  flux,  bat  TTO  ask  in  vain  what  is  the  oaose  for  the 


nnoeasing  prooeas  of  his  ever-living  fire.  It  was  left  for 
Cleanthes  to  discover  thb  motive  cause  in  a  conceptioB 
familiar  to  Zeno^  as  to  the  Qsmics  before  him,  but  restricted 
to  the  region  of  ethics, — the  conception  of  tension  or  effort 
The  soul  of  the  sage,  thought  the  Cynics,  should  be  strained 
and  braced  for  judgment  and  action ;  his  first  need  is 
firmness  (cvroi^)  and  Socratic  strengUL  But  the  mind 
is  a  corporeal  thing.  Then  followed  the  fiash  of  genius : 
this  varying  tension  of  the  one  substance  everywhere 
present,  a  purely  physical  fact,  aocotmts  for  the  diveTM 
destinies  of  all  innumerable  particular  things ;  it  is  the 
veritable  cause  of  the  fiux  and  process  of  the  universe. 
Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  entire  system  of  the  Stoics,  as 
Cleanthes's  epoch-making  discovery  continually  received 
fresh  applications  to  physics,  ethics,  and  epistemolc^. 
Other  of  his  innovations,  the  outcome  of  his  crude 
materialism,  found  less  favour  with  his  successor,  vho 
declined  to  follow  him  in  identifying  the  primary  suhetanoe 
with  fire,  or  in  tracing  all  vitaUty  to  its  ultimate  source 
in  the  sun,  the  "  ruling  power  "  of  the  world, — a  carious 
anticipation  of  scientific  truth.  Yet  under  this  poetical 
Heraclitean  mystio  the  school  was  far  from  flourishing. 
The  eminent  teachers  of  the  time  are  said  to  have  been 
Aristo,  Zeno's  heterodox  pupil,  and  Aroesilas,  who  in 
Plato's  name  brought  Megarian  subtleties  and  Pyrrhonian 
agnosticism  to  bear  upon  the  intruding  doctrine ;  and 
after  a  vigorous  upgrowth  it  seemed  not  nnlikely  to  die 
out  From  all  danger  of  such  a  &tte  it  was  rescued  by 
its  third  great  teacher,  Chrysippus;  "but  for  Chryaippna 
there  had  been  no  Porch."  Zeno  had  caught  the  practical 
spirit  of  his  age, — the  desire  for  a  popular  philosophy  to 
meet  individual  needs.  But  there  was  another  tend3nc7 
in  post-Aristotelian  thought, — ^to  lean  upon  authority  and 
substitute  learning  for  independent  research, — which  grew 
stronger  just  in  proportion  as  the  fresh  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  nniverse  and  the  zeal  for  disoorerj 
declined, — a  shadow,  we  may  call  it,  of  the  coming 
Scholasticism  thrown  a  thousand  years  in  advance.  The 
representative  of  this  tendency,  Chrysippus  addressed 
himself  to  the  congenial  task  of  assimilating,  developing 
systematizing  the  doctrines  bequeathed  to  him,  and,  abore 
all,  securing  them  in  their  stereotyped  and  final  form,  not 
simply  from  the  assaults  of  the  past,  but,  as  after  a  long 
and  successful  career  of  controversy  and  polemical  al2tho^ 
ship  he  fondly  hoped,  from  all  possible  attack  in  the  fatar& 
To  his  personal  characteristics  can  be  traced  the  hair- 
splitting and  formal  pedantrv  which  ever  afterwards  marked 
the  activity  of  the  school,  tne  dry  repellent  technical  pro- 
cedure of  the  Dialecticians  par .  excellence^  as  they  were 
called.  He  created  their  formal  logic  and  contribnted 
much  that  was  of  value  to  their  psychology  and  episteo- 
ology ;  but  in  the  main  his  work  was  to  new-labsl  and 
new-arrange  in  every  department,  and  to  lavish  most 
care  and  attention  on  the  least  important  parts^— the 
logical  terminology  and  the  refutation  of  fallaciea^  or,  as 
his  opponents  declared,  the  excogitation  of  fallacies  which 
even  he  could  not  refute.  In  his  RepuUtc  Zeno  had  gooo 
so  far  as  to  declare  the  routine  education  of  the  daj  (€.g>, 
mathematics,  grammar,  <!bc.)  to  be  of  no  use.  Bach  Pyliifi 
crudity  Chrysippus  rightly  judged  to  be  out  of  keeping 
with  1^  requirements  of  a  great  dosmatio  school,  and  he 
laboured  on  all  sides  after  thoroughness,  erudition,  and 
scientific  completeness.  In  short,  Chrysippus  made  the 
Stoic  system  what  it  was,  and  as  he  left  it  we  proceed  to 
describe  it 

And  first  we  will  inquire,  What  la  philosophy  t  No 
idle  gratification  of  curiosity,  as  Aristotle  &bled  of  his 
life  intellectual  (which  would  be  but  a  disguise  for  refined 
plea!:ure),  no  theory  divorced  from  practice^  no  pursnit  d 
science  for  its  own  sake^  but  knowledge  bo  far  M^  ^^ 
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Oftn  be  realised  in  Tirtnons  Action,  the  learning  of  virtne 
hj  exercise  and  effort  and  training.  So  abeolntely  is  the 
"  rare  and  prioeleae  wisdom  "  for  which  we  strive  identical 
with  virtne  itself  that  the  three  main  divisions  of  philo- 
sophy current  at  the  time  and  accepted  bj  Zeno, — logic, 
physics,  and  ethics, — are  defined  as  the  most  generic  or 
comprehensive  virtues.  How  otherwise  could  they  clahn 
OUT  attention  t  Accordingly  Aristo,  holding  to  Cynidsm 
when  Zeno  himself  had  got  beyond  it,  rejected  two  of 
these  parts  of  philosophy  as  useless  and  out. of  reach, — 
a  divergence  which  ezcloded  him  from  the  school,  but 
strictly  consistent  with  his  view  that  ethics  alone  is 
scientific  knov/ledge.  Of  the  three  divisions  logic  is  the 
least  important ;  ethics  is  the  outcome  of  the  whole,  and 
historically  the  all-important  vital  element;  but  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  system  are  beet;  discerned  in 
the  science  of  nature,  which  deals  pre-eminently  with  the 
macrocosm  and  the  microcosm,  the  universe  and  man, 
including  natural  theology  *and  an  anthropology  or  psycho- 
logy, the  latter  forming  the  direct  introduction  to  ethica 

The  Stoic  system  is  in  brief — (a)  materialism,  (6)  dynamic 
materialism,  lastly  (e)  monism  or  pantheism,  (a)  The  first 
of  these  characters-  is  described  by  anticipation  in  Plato's 
Sophui  (246  C  «;.),  where,  arguing  with  those  **  who  drag 
everything  down  to  the  corpored*'  (<^fia),  the  Eleatic 
stranger  would  fain  prove  to  tbem  the  existence  of  some- 
thing incorporeal,  as  follows.  "  They  admit  the  existence  of 
an  animate  body.  Is  soul  then  something  existent  (ovona)  f 
Yes.  And  the  qualities  of  soul,  as  justice  and  wisdom  — 
are  they  visible  and  tangible  t  No.  Do  they  then  exist  t 
They  are  in  a  dilemma."  Now,  however  effective  against 
Plato's  contemporary  Cynics  or  Atomists,  the  reasoning 
is  thrown  away  upon  the  Stoics,  who  take  boldly  the 
one  horn  of  this  dilemma.  That  qualities  of  bodies  (and 
therefore  of  the  corporeal  soul)  exist  they  do  not  deny ; 
bat  they  assert  most  uncompromisingly  that  they  are 
one  and  all  (wisdom,  justice,  Ac.)  corporeal  And  they 
strengthen  their  position  by  taking  Plato's  own  definition 
(247  D),  namely,  "  being  is  that  whish  has  the  power  to 
act  or  be  acted  upon,"  and  turning  it  against  hun.  For 
this  is  only  true  of  Body ;  action,  except  by  contact,  is 
inconceivable;  and  they  reduce  every  lorm  of  causation 
to  the  efficient  cause,  which  implies  the  communication  of 
motion  from  one  body  to  another.  Again  and  again, 
therefore^  only  Body  exists.  The  most  real  realities  to 
Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  thought  and  the  objects  of 
thought,  yoC«  and  vatfrd,  whether  abstracted  from  sensibles 
or  inherent  in  "  matter,"  as  the  incognizable  basis  of  all 
concrete  existence.  But  this  was  too  great  an  effort  to 
ku^t  long.  Such  spiritualistic  theories  were  nowhere  really 
maintained  after  Aristotle  and  outside  the  circle  of  his 
inunediate  followers.  The  reaction  came  and  left  nothing 
of  it  all ;  for  five  centuries  the  dominant  tone  of  the  .older 
and  the  newer  schools  alike  was  franklv  materialistic 
**  If,"  says  Aristotle,  **  there  is  no  other  substance  but  the 
organic  substances  of  nature,  physics  will  be  the  highest 
of  the  sciences,"  a  conclusion  which  passed  for  axiomatic 
until  the  rise  of  Neoplatonism.  The  analogues  therefore 
of  metaphysical  problems  must  be  sought  in  physics; 
particuhurly  that  problem  of  the  causes  of  things  for  which 
the  Platonic  idea  and  the  Peripatetic  '*  constitutive  form  " 
had  been  in  turn  received  solutions,  (b)  But  the  doctrine 
that  all  existence  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
sensible  universe, — ^that  there  is  no  being  save  corporeal 
being  or  body,— does  not  suffice  to  characterize  the  Stoic 
system ;  it  is  no  less  a  doctrine  of  the  Epicureans.  It  is 
the  idea  of  tension  as  the  essential  attribute  of  body,  in 
contradistinction  to  passive  inert  matter;  which  is  dis- 
tinctiTely  Stoic  The  Epicureans  leave  unexplained  the 
primary  constitatioB  and  first  movements  of  their  atoms 


or  elemental  solids;  chance  or  declination  may  account 
for  them.  Now,  to  the  Stoics  nothing  passes  unexplained ; 
there  is  a  reason  (Xoyos)  for  everything  in  nature.  Every- 
thing which  exists  is  at  once  capable  of  acting  and  being 
acted  upon.  In  everything  that  exists,  therefore,  even 
the  smallest  particle,  there  are  these  two  principles.  By 
virtue  of  the  passive  principle  the  thing  is  susceptible  of 
motion  and  modification ;  it  is  matter  which  determines 
substance  (ovo-ca).  The  active  principle  makes  the  matter 
a  given  determinate  thing,  characterising  and  qualifying 
it,  whence  it  is  termed  quality  (iroion;«).  For  all  that  is 
or  happens  there  is  an  immediate  cause  or  antecedent; 
and  as  ''cause"  means  *' cause  of  motion,"  and  only  body 
can  act  upon  body,  it  follows  that  this  antecedent  cause  is 
itself  as  truly  corporeal  as  the  matter  upon  which  it  acts. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  regard  the  active  principle  "  force  "  as 
everywhere  co-extensive  with  "  matter,**  as  pervading  and 
permeating  it,  and  together  with  it  occupying  and  filling 
space  This  is  that  famous  doctrine  of  universal  permea- 
tion (Npoo-if  dc'  oXov),  by  which  the  axiom  that  two  bodies 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  is  practically  denied.  Thus 
that  harmony  of  separate  doctrines  which  contributes  to 
the  impressive  simplicity  of  the  Stoic  physics  is  only 
attained  at  the  cost  of  offending  healthy  common  sense, 
for  Body  itself  is  robbed  of  a  characteristic  attribute  A 
thing  is  no  longer,  as  Plato  once  thought,  hot  or  hard  or 
bright  by  partaking  in  abstract  heat  or  hardness  or  bright- 
ness, but  by  containing  within  its  own  sabstance  the  mate- 
rial of  these  qualities,  conceived  as  air-currents  in  varioos 
degrees  of  tensioa  We  hear,  too,  of  corporeal  days 
and  years,  corporeal  virtues,  and  actions  (like  walking) 
which  are  bodies  (onttfuxra).  Obviously,  again,  the  Stoic 
quality  corresponds  to  Aristotle's  essential  form ;  in  both 
systems  the  active  principle,  "  the  cause  of  all  that  mat- 
ter becomes,"  is  tint  which  accounts  for  the  existence 
of  a  given  concrete  thing  (X6yo9  r^  ovo-ias).  Only  here» 
instead  of  assuming  something  immaterial  (and  therefore 
unverifiable),  we  fall  back  upon  a  current  of  air  or  gas 
{wmfia);  tne  essential  reason  of  the  thing  is  itself 
material,  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  a  gaseoua  to  a 
solid  body.  Here^  too,  the  reason  of  things — that  which 
accounts  for  them — is  no  longer  some  external  end  to  which 
they  are  tending;  it  is  something  acting  within  them,  "  a 
spirit  deeply  interfused,"  germinating  and  developing  as 
from  a  seed  in  the  heart  of  each  separate  thins  that  exists 
(\6yoi  inrtpiuiriK^),  Bj  its  prompting  the  tding  grows, 
develops,  and  decays,  while  this  ''germinal  reason,"  the 
element  of  quality  in  the  thing,  remains  constant  through 
all  its  changes,  (e)  What  then,  we  ask,  is  the  relation 
between  the  act've  and  the  passive  principles  f  Is  there, 
or  is  there  not,  an  essential  distinction  between  substance 
or  matter  and  pervading  force  or  cause  or  quality  t  Here 
the  Stoa  shows  si^ns  of  a  development  of  doctrine  Zeno 
began,  perhaps,  by  adopting  the  formulas  of  the  Peri- 
patetics, though  no  doubt  with  a  conscious  difference^ 
postulating  that  form  was  always  attached  to  matter,  no 
less  than  matter,  as  known  to  Us,  is  everywhere  shaped  or 
informed.  Whether  he  ever  overcame  the  dualism  which 
the  sources,  such  as  they  are,  unanimously  ascribe  to  him 
is  not  clearly  ascertained.  It  seems  probable  thafc  he  did 
not  But  we  can  answer  authoritatively  that  to  Qeanthes 
and  Chrysippus,  if  not  to  Zeno,  there  was  no  real  difference 
between  matter  and  ito  cause,  which  is  always  a  corporeal 
current,  and  therefore  matter,  although  the  finest  and 
subtlest  matter.  In  fact  they  have  reached  the  final  result 
of  unveiled  hylozoism,  from  which  the  distinction  of  the 
active  and  passive  principles  is  discerned  to  be  a  merely 
formal  concession  to  Aristotle,  a  legacy  from  his  dualistic 
doctrine.  His  technical  term  Form  (c&ov)  they  never  uae^ 
but  always  Reason  or  God.    Tliis  was  not  the  first  time 
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that  Approaehes  had  been  made  to  sach  a  doctrine,  and 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  particular  was  led  to  oppose 
Anuagoras,  who  dititingnuihed  Nona  or  Thought  from 
erery  other  agent  within  the  cosmos  which  is  its  work,  hf 
postulating  as  his  first  principle  something  which  should 
be  at  once  physical  substratum  and  thinking  being.  But 
ontil  dualism  had  been  thought  out,  as  in  the  Peripatetic 
school,  it  was  impossible  that  monism  (or  at  any  rate 
materialistic  monism)  should  be  definitely  and  consciously 
maintained.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  Stoics  provided 
no  loophole  of  escape  by  entrenching  upon  the  ''purely 
material "  nature  (k  matter ;  they  laid  down  with  rigid 
accuracy  its  two  chief  properties, — extension  in  three 
dimensions,  and  resistance,  both  being  traced  back  to 
force.  There  were^  it  is  true,  certain  inconsistent  concep- 
tions, creations  of  thought  to  which  nothing  real  and 
external  corresponded,  namely,  time,  space,  void,  and  the 
idea  expressed  in  language  (Xricr<$r).  But  this  inconsist- 
ency was  covered  by  another :  though  each  of  these  might 
be  said  to  be  something,  they  could  not  be  said  to  exist 

Tbs  distinction  of  force  and  nutttar  is  then  eomething  trmnsitory 
and  leUHreL  Its  history  wiU'aerre  as  a  sketch  of  the  oosmogpny 
of  the  Stoics,  for  they  too»  like  earlier  philoeophers,  haye  their 
"fairy  tale  of  science.  Before  there  was  heaven  or  earth,  there 
was  primitire  sabstanoe  or  Pnenma,  the  everlasting  presupposition 
of  puticnlar  thinn.  This  ii  the  totality  of  all  existence ;  ont  of 
it  the  whole  vinbTB  nniverse  proceeds,  hereafter  to  be  ^wa  resolved 
Into  it.  Not  the  less  is  it  the  ereative  force,  or  deity,  which 
develops  and  shapes  this  nnivereal  order  or  cosmoa.  To  the 
onestion.  What  ii  God  f  Stoicism  rejoins.  What  is  God  not  f  In 
tlus  original  state  of  Pnenma  God  and  the  world  are  abaolntely 
identicaL  Bat  even  then  tension,  the  essential  attribute  of  matter, 
is  at  work.  Though  the  force  working  ever/where  ie  one,  there 
are  diversities  of  its  operation,  corresponding  to  various  degrees  of 
tension.  In  this  primitive  Pneuma  there  must  reside  the  utmost 
tension  and  heat ;  for  it  is  a  fiact  of  observation  that  most  bodies 
expand  when  heated,  whence  we  infer  that  the*  ii  a  preasnra  in 
heat,  an  expansive  and  dispersive  tendency.  The  Pneuma  cannot 
long  withstand  this  intense  pressure.  Motion  backwards  and 
forwards  onoe  set  up  goes  to  cool  the  glowing  mass  of  fiery  vapour 
and  to  weaken  the  tension.  Hereupon  follows  the  first  differentia- 
tion of  primitive  substaaoe, — ^the  separation  of  force  from  matter, 
the  emanation  of  the  world  from  God.  The  germinal  world-making 
powers  (ffwtp/utruul  \6yoi\  which,  in  virtue  of  its  tension, 
slumbered  in  Pneuma,  now  proceed  upon  their  creative  taak.  The 
primitive  substsnce,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  HeracUtus's  fire 
(thooffh  Cleanthes  also  called  it  flame  of  fire,  0X^)  anv  more  than 
it  is  the  air  or  **  breath  "  of  Anaximepes  or  Diogenes  of  Apollonia. 
Chrysippus  detennined  it,  following  Zeno,  to  bo  fiery  breath  or 
ether,  a  spiritualized  sublimed  intermediate  element  The  cycle 
of  its  transformationa  and  successive  oondensationa  constitutes  the 
life  of  the  universe,  the  mode  of  existence  proper  to  fijiite  and 
particular  htin^  For  the  univerM  and  all  its  parti  are  only 
different  embodmients  and  stages  in  that  metamorpnosis  of  primi- 
tive being  which  Heraclitua  had  called  a  progress  up  and  down 
lf96t  Awm  K^rm),  Out  of  it  is  separated,  first,  elemenUl  fire,  the 
fire  which  we  know,  which  bums  and  destroys ;  and  this,  agidn, 
condenses  into  air  or  aerial  vapour  ;  a  further  step  in  the  downward 
path  derives  water  and  earth  from  the  solidification  of  air.  At 
every  stage  the  degree  of  tension  reouisite  for  existence  is  slackened, 
and  the  resulting  element  approacnes  more  and  more  to  '  inert  ** 
matter.  But,  just  as  one  element  does  not  whoUy  pass  over  into 
another  (€.ff,,  only  a  part  of  air  is  transmnted  into  water  or  earth), 
80  the  Pneuma  itself  does  not  wholly  pass  over  into  the  elements. 
The  residue  that  remains  in  original  purity  with  its  trision  yet 
nndiminished  is  the  ether  in  the  highest  sphere  of  the  visible 
heavens,  encireling  the  world  of  which  it  is  loid  and  head.  From 
the  elements  the  one  sabstanoe  ia  transformed  into  the  multitude 
of  individual  things  in  the  orderly  universe,  which  sgain  is  itself 
a  living  thing  or  b«ing,  snd  the  Pneuma  pervading  it,  and  con- 
ditioning life  and  growth  everywhere,  is  its  souL  But  this  pro- 
osai  of  differentiation  is  not  eternal ;  it  continues  only  until  the 
times  of  the  restoration  of  all  things.  For  the  world  which  has 
grown  n^  will  in  turn  decay.  The  tension  which  has  been  relaxed 
will  a^^am  be  tightened ;  there  will  be  a  gradual  resolution  of 
things  into  elements,  and  of  elements  into  the  primary  subetance, 
to  be  oonsammated  in  a  general  conflagration  wnen  once  more  the 
world  will  be  abeorbed  in  God.  Then  in  due  order  a  new  cycle  of 
development  begins,  reproducing  the  last  in  every  minutest  detail, 
and  so  on  for  ever. 

The  doctrine  of  Pneams,  vital  breath  or  "spirit,"  arose  in  the 
OMdical  soboels.    The  simplest  reflodon  among  savages  and  half- 


dvilised  men  connects  vitality  widi  the  air  inhaled  ia  re^fas- 
tion ;  the  dimples  of  Hippocrates,  without  much  modifying  tUi 
primitive  belief,  explained  the  maintenance  of  vital  warmth  to  be 
the  function  of  tne  breath  within  the  organism.  In  ths  tim  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Praxagoras  discovered  the  distinction  betwsca 
the  arteriee  and  the  veins.  Now  in  the  corpeo  the  former  in 
empty;  hence  in  the  light  of  theee  preconceptions  they  irtn 
dcciared'to  be  vessels  for  conveying  Pneuma  to  thm  difisrent  psrii 
of  the  body.  A  generation  afterwards  JErasistratixs  mads  this  the 
haas  of  a  new  theory  of  divtasfs  and  their  treatment  Yital  spirit, 
inhaled  from  the  outside  air,  tnehcs  through  the  arteries  till  ix 
reaches  the  various  centres,  especially  the  brain  and  the  heart,  isd 
there  causes  thought  and  or;pnic  movement  But  long  before  this 
the  peculiar  character  of  air  had  been  recognised  aa  sometkiog 
intermediate  to  the  corporeal  and  the  incorporeal:  when  Diogeoei 
of  Apollonia  revived  the  old  Ionian  hyloaoism  in  opposition  to  tbe 
dualism  of  Anaxagoras,  he  made  this,  the  typical  example  ot 
matter  in  the  gaseous  state,  his  one  element  tn  Stoicism,  tor  Ik 
moment,  the  tiro  conceptions  are  united,  aoon,  however,  to  divem, 
— the  medical  conception  to  receive  its  final  development  luaar 
Galen,  while  the  philosophical  conception,  passing  over  to  Ftiflo 
and  others,  was  shaped  and  modified  at  Alexandria  under  ths 
influence  of  Judaism,  whence  it  played  a  great  part  in  the  develop- 
ments of  Jewish  and  Christian  tneology. 

The  influence  upon  Stoicbm  of  Heraelitos  has  been  difiereatlj 
conceived.    Siebecx  would  reduce  it  within  very  small  dimenaiost, 
but  this  is  not  home  ont  by  the  condse  history  found  at  Hercsls- 
neum  {hxdex  Here,  ed.  Comparctti,  coL  4  a;.),     They  substituted 
primitive  Pneuma  for  his  primitive  fire,  but  so  far  as  they  are  bylo- 
soists  at  all  the^  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  him.    UoreoTec, 
the  commentanee  of  C3eanthes,  Aristo,  and  Sphsems  on  Heracliteu 
writings  (Diqg.  L.,  viL  174,  ix.  6,  15)  point  to  common  study  of 
these  writings  under  Zena     Others  sgain.(«:f.,  Laasalle)  repnseot 
the  Stoics  as  merely  diluting  and  distorting  HeracUteantsm.    But 
this  is  altogether  wrong,  ana  the  proob  offered,  when  rightlvsiABil, 
are  often  seen  to  rest  upon  the  distortion  of  Heraclitnn  doctriie 
in  the  reporta  of  later  writers,  to  assimilate  it  to  the  better  knovs 
but  essentiaUy  distinct  innovations  of  the  Stoics.     In  Heiaditai 
the  constant  flux  is  a  metaphysical  notion  replaced  by  the  lata* 
change  of  material  elements  which  Chrysippus  stated  as  s  simpb 
proposition  of  physics.    Heraclitua  offers  no  analogy  to  the  doetrioe 
of  (our  (not  three)  elements  as  different  grades  <x  tension;  to  tbe 
conception  of  fire  and  air  as  the '  'form,*  in  Aristotalisn  terminolofrr 
of  particulars ;  nor  to  the  function  of  organizing  fire  which  vorb 
by  methodic  plan  to  produce  and  preserve  the  world  {'wvp  rtx^ack 
Mf  $tii8iCop  M  yip9viw  K^fiov),     if  or,  sfsin,  is  there  sny  aaslpgr 
to  the  peculiar  Stoic  doctrine  of  nniversafintermingling  («»Sns  it 
SAsv).     The  two  active  elcnents*intei*penetnte  the  two  lower  er 
more  relaxed,  winding  through  all  parts  of  matter  and  so  perrsdiog 
the  greater  masses  that  there  is  no  mechanical  mixture,  nor  yet  s 
chemical  combination,  since  both  "force"  and   "matter*  rrtiis 
their  relative  characters  as  before.     Even  the  distinction  betvMS 
"force"  and  "matter" — so  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Heraclitus— Is  seen 
to  be  a  neoessarv  consequence.     Once  assume  that  every  ehszscter 
and  property  of  a  particular  thing  is  determined  solely  by  the 
tension  m  it  of  a  current  of  Pneuma,  and  (since  that  which  csna 
currents  in  the  thing  cannot  be  absolutely  the  same  with  tbe  thiog 
itself)  Pneuma,  ihough  preaent  in  all  things,  must  be  ssserted  (o 
vary  indefinitely  in  quantity  and  intenaity.     So   condensed  isd 
coarsened  is  the  indwelling  air-current  of  inorganic  bodies  thst  bo 
trace  of  elasticity  or  life  remains ;  it  cannot  even  afford  thetD  tbe 
power  of  motion  ;  all  it  can  do  b  to  hold  them  together  (nMrr»i 
Hpofut),  and,  in  technical  language,  Pneuma  is  preaent  is  itooe 
or  metai  as  a  retaining  principle  (l((t— hold),  explaining  the  i^ 
butes  of  continuity  ana  numerical  identity  (evrcxf  (^  ^^ 
which  even  these  natural  substances  possess.     In  plants  usin  m 
all  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  manifest  as  somethbg  ur  pois 
snd  possessing  greater  tenaion,  called  a  "nature,"  or  prindpM  d 
growth  (^^rif).     Further,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  inir 
tional  animals,  or  the  brute  creation,  and  the  rational,  le,,  p^ 
and  men,  leaving  room  for  a  divergence,  or  rather  developiDeDt. 
of  Stoic  opinion.     The  older  authorities  conceded  a  vital  pruci^ 
but  denied  a  aoul,  to  the  brntes:  animals,  they  ssy,  szs  (f**^^ 
not  l/i^x"*     Later  on  much  evidence  goes  to  show  that  (l?  > 
divergence  from  the  orthodox  standard  perhapa  due  to  Pbtoiue 
influence)  it  was  a  Stoic   tenet  to  conceae  a  aoul,  ihaof^  oot  i 
rational  soul,  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.     To  this  higbff 
manifestation  of  Pneuma  can  be  traced  back  the  "  espritssnisuiaz 
of  Descartee  and  Leibnitz,  which  continue  to  play  so  greet  s  ptf| 
even  in  Locke.     The  universal  preaenee  of  Pnenma  wu  ooniinMd 
hy  obeervation.    A  certain  warmth,  akin  to  the  vital  heat  cf  ofjiBV 
being,  seems  to  be  found  in  inorganic  natura:  vapoun  fron  ^ 
earth,  hot  springs,  sparks  from  the  flint,  wen  claimed  ss  tbe  h" 
ramnant  of  Pnenma  not  yet  ntteriy  slackened  and  cold.    M 
an^ed  also  to  the  velocity  and  dilatation  of  aerifom  bodia^  i> 
whirlwinds  and  inflated  balloons.     The  Logos  is  quick  and  po«j^ 
ful,  aad  sharper  than  any  two-edged  swonl,  pianaqg  eren  ta  v 
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diTiding  atnndar  of  the  jolott  and  marrow.  Tenibii  itielf  aaaathM 
defined  as  a  fiery  flash  IwKny^  wi^s).  Take  the  fnndamental  pio- 
pertice  of  body— extension  and  reaistance.  The  former  reanlti  from 
distaneo ;  hat  dutanccs,  or  dimensions,  are  straight  lines,  i.tf.,  lines 
of  greatest  tension  (tft  ftjrpor  rtrofi^m).  Tension  prodnces  dila- 
tation, or  increase  in  distance.  Resistanoe,  again,  is  explainod  by 
cohesion,  which  implies  binding  force.  Again,  the  prlmarrsubetaJlce 
has  rectilinear  motion  in  two  direotions,  backwards  and  forwards. 
At  once  a  condensation,  which  produces  cohesion  and  substance,  and 
a  dilatation,  the  cause  of  extension  and  qualities.  How  near  this 
comes  to  the  scientific  truth  of  attraction  and  repulsion  need  hardly 
be  noted. '  From  the  astronomers  the  Stoics  borrowed  their  picture 
of  the  unirerse,— a  j»/tfnu»»  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  layer*  or  con- 
centric rings,  first  the  elements,  then  the  planetary  and  stellar 
spheres,  massed  round  the  earth  as  centre,  ~a  picture  which 
dominated  the  imagination  of  men  from  the  days  of  Eudoxns  down 
to  thoite  of  Dante  or  even  Copemieus.  As  to  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  they  were  content  to  reproduce  the  Peripatetic 
doctrine  with  slight  modifications  in  detail,  of  hardly  any  import- 
ance when  com|»arod  with  the  change  of  spirit  in  the  doctrine 
tanght.  But  they  rarely  prosecuted  researches  in  physics  or 
astronomy,  and  the  newly  created  sciences  of  biology  and  oompara- 
tire  anatomy  roccived  no  adequate  recognition  from  them. 

If,  howeTor,  in  the  science  of  nature  the  Stoics  can 
lay  claim  to  no  striking  originality,  the  case  is  different 
when  we  como  to  the  science  of  man.  In  the  rational 
creatures — man  and  the  gods — Pneuma  is  manifested  in 
fi  high  degree  of  purity  and  intensity  as  an  emanation 
from  the  worid-4K>ul,  itself  an  emanation  from  the  primary 
substance  of  purest  ether, — a  spark  of  the  celestial  fire, 
or,  more  accurately,  fiery  breath,  which  is  a  mean  between 
fire  and  air,  characterized  by  Tital  warmth  more  than  by 
dryness.  The  pliysical  basis  of  Stoie  psychology  deserves 
the  closest  attention.  On  the  one  hand,  soul  is  corporeal, 
else  it  would  have  no  real  existence,  would  be  incapable  of 
extension  in  three  dimensions  (and  therefore  of  equable 
diffusion  all  over  the  body),  incapable  of  holdins  the  body 
together,  as  the  Stoics  contended  that  it  does,  herein  pre- 
senting a  sharp  contrast  to  the  Epicurean  tenet  that  it  is 
the  body  which  confines  and  shelters  the  light  vagrant 
atoms  of  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  this  corporeal  thing  is 
▼eritably  and  identically  reason,  mind,  and  ruling  principle 
Oioyoc,  poGc,  Tfytfiovucw) ;  in  virtue  of  its  divine  origin 
Uleanthes  can  say  to  Zeus,  '*  We  too  are  thy  offspring,  **  and 
a  Seneca  can  calmly  insist  that,  if  man  and  Qod  are  not 
on  perfect  equality,  the  superiority  rests  rather  on  our 
side.  What  €k>d  is  for  the  world  that  the  soul  is  for  man. 
The  Cosmos  must  be  conceived  as  a  single  whole,  its 
variety  being  referred  to  varying  stages  of  condensation  in 
Pneuma.  ^,  too,  the  human  soul  must  possess  absolute 
aimpUcity,  its  varying  functions  being  conditioned  by  the 
degrees  or  species  of  its  tension.  It  follows  that  of 
"  parts  "  of  the  soul,  as  previous  thinkers  imagined,  there 
can  be  no  question;  all  that  can  consistently  be  main- 
tained is  that  from  the  centre  of  the  body — the  heart — seven 
distinct  air-currents  are  discharged  to  various  organs, 
which  are  so  many  modes  of  the  one  soul's  activity.^  The 
ethical  consequences  of  this  position  will  be  seen  at  a  later 
stage.  With  this  psychology  is  intimately  connected  the 
Stoic  theory  of  knowledge.  From  the  unity  of  soul  it  follows 
that  all  psychical  processes, — sensation,  assent,  impulse, — 
proceed  from  reason,  the  ruling  part ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  strife  or  division :  the  one  rational  soul  alone  has 
sensations,  assents  to  judgments,  is  impelled  towards 
ohjects  oi  desire  just  as  much  as  it  thinks  or  reasons. 
Not  that  all  these  powers  at  once  reach  full  maturity. 
The  soul  at  first  is  void  of  content ;  in  the  embryo  it  has 
not  developed  beyond  the  nutritive  principle  of  a  plant 
(^wny) ;  at   birth   the  "nding  part"  is  a  blank  tablet, 

^  These  derirative  powers  indnuo  the  fire  senses,  speech,  snd  the 
nprodoetiTs  faoolty,  and  they  bear  to  the  soul  the  relation  of 
qualities  to  a  substanosu  The  ingenioaa  essay  of  Mr.R  D.  Archer 
Hind  on  the  PUtonie  peyo'  >U)gy  (/owr.  e/  PhiL,  voL  x.  p.  120) 
alma  si  estab*  ihiag  a  parallel  unification  on  the  spiritosUstie  side; 
oomph  Jt^;  X.  <1S  A. 


although  ready  prepared  to  receive  writing*  This  excludes 
all  possibility  of  innate  ideas  or  any  faculty  akin  to 
intuitive  reason.  The  source  of  all  our  knowledge  is 
experience  and  discursive  thought,  which  manipulates  the 
materials  of  sense.  Our  ideas  are  copied  from  stored-up 
sensations.  No  other  theory  wAs  possible  upon  the  found- 
ation of  the  Stoic  physics. 

Note  the  parallel  between  the  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm. 
The  sonl  of  the  world  fills  and  penetrates  it :  in  like  manner,  the 
human  soul  ^rvades  and  breathes  through  all  the  body,  informing 
and  guidingit,  stamping  the  man  with  his  essential  character  of 
rational  There  is  m  ooth  alike  a  ruling  part,  though  this  is 
situate  in  tike  human  heart  at  the  centre, — not  in  the  brain,  aa  tho 
analogy  of  the  celestial  ether  would  suggest.  FinaUy,  the  same 
cause,  a  relaxation  of  tension,  accounts  for  sleep,  decay,  and  death 
of  man  and  for  the  dissolution  of  the  world ;  alter  death  the  dis- 
embodied soul  can  only  maintain  its  separate  existence,  even  for  a 
limited  time,  by  mounting  to  that  region  of  the  universe  which  is 
akin  to  its  nature.  It  was  a  moot  point  whether  all  souls  so  sur- 
vive, sa  Claanthes  thought ,  or  the  souls  of  the  wise  and  good  alone^ 
which  waa  the  opinion  of  Chrysippus  ;  in  any  caae,  sooner  or  later 
individual  souls  are  merced  in  the  soul  of  the  universeb  from  which 
they  proceeded.  The  relation  of  the  soul  of  the  universe  to  God 
is  quite  clear :  it  is  an  inherent  property,  a  mode  of  His  activity, 
an  effluence  or  emanation  from  the  ner^  ether  which  surrounds  the 
universe,  penetrating  snd  permeating  it  A  Stoic  might  consist- 
ently maintain  that  World-Soul,  Providence,  Destiny,  and  Germinal 
Reason  are  not  mere  synonvms,  for  they  express  different  aspecta 
of  God,  diiferent  relations  of  God  to  things.  We  find  ourselves  on 
the  verge  of  a  system  of  abetractions,  or  "attributes  turned  into 
entities,"  aa  barren  aa  any  excogitated  in  medieval  times.  In  a 
certain  sense,  Scholaaticism  began  with  Chrysippus.  To  postulate 
different  snbatancea  aa  underlyins  the  different  forcea  of  nature 
would  have  been  to  surrender  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
system.  What  really  ie— the  Pneuma — neither  increases  nor 
diminishea ;  but  Its  modes  of  working  its  different  currents,  can 
be  conveniently  distinguished  and  enumerated  as  evidence  of  so 
msny  distinct  attributes. 

One  inevitable  consequence  of  materialism  is  that  subject  and 
object  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  one  in  the  act  of  perception,  as 
Plato  and  Aristotle  tended  to  aasume,  however  imperfectly  the 
assumption  was  carried  out  The  presumption  of  some  merely 
extemsl  connexion,  as  between  any  other  two  corporeal  things,  is 
alone  admissible,  and  some  form  of  the  representative  hypothesis 
is  most  eaaily  called  in  to  account  for  perception.  The  Stolcv 
explained  it  as  a  transmission  of  the  perceived  quality  of  the  object, 
by  means  of  the  sense  organ,  into  the  percipient's  mind,  the  quality 
transmitted  appearina  as  a  disturbs^nce  or  impression  upon  the 
corporeal  surface  of  Uiat  "thinking  thinj^,"  the  soul.  Sight  is 
taken  as  the  Wpical  sense.  A  conical  pencil  of  rays  diverges  from 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  so  that  its  base  covers  the  object  seen.  In 
sensation  a  presentation  u  conveyed,  by  an  air-current,  from  the 
sense  organ,  here  the  eye,  to  the  mind,  i.f.,  the  soul's  "ruling 
jwet  **  in  the  breast ;  the  presentalaon,  besides  atteating  its  own 
existence,  gives  further  iniormation  of  its  object,— visible  colour 
or  siM,  or  whatever  be  the  quality  in  the  thing  seen.  That  Zeno 
and  Clean  thee  crudely  compared  this  presentation  to  the  impres- 
sion which  a  seal  bears  upon  wax,  with  protuberances  and  inden- 
tations, while  Chrysippus  more  prudently  determined  it  vaguely 
aa  an  ooonlt  modification  or  *'mode"  of  mind,  is  an  interesting 


but  not  intrinsically  important  detail.  But  the  mind  ia  no  mere 
passive  recipient  of  impreasions  from  without,  in  the  view  of  the 
Stoics.  Their  analysis  of  sensation  supposes  it  to  react,  by  a 
variation  in  tenaion,  against  the  current  from  the  sense-orsan ; 
and  thia  ia  the  mind's  assent  or  dissent,  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  sense  presentation.  The  contents  of  experience  are  not  all 
alike  true  or  valid  :  hallndnation  is  poeaible  ;  here  the  Stoica  join 
issue  with  Epicurus.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  assent  should 
not  be  given  indiscriminately ;  we  must  determine  a  criterion  of 
truth,  a  special  formal  test  whereby  reason  may  recognize  the 
merely  pUuaible  and  hold  fast  the  true.  In  an  earlier  age  such 
an  inquiry  would  have  seemed  superfluous.  To  Plato  and  Aristotle 
the  nature  and  operation  of  thought  and  reason  constitute  a 
anfficient  criterion.  Since  their  day  not  only  had  the  opposition 
between  sense  and  reason  broken  down,  but  the  reaxnned  scepticism 
of  Pvrrho  snd  Aroesilaus  had  made  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
truth  the  primary  condition  of  wellbeing.  Yet  the  standard  which 
ultimately  found  acceptance  in  the  Stoic  school  was  not  put  for- 
ward, in  that  form,  by  its  founder.  Zeno,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  adopted  the  Cvnio  Logos  for  his  ^idance  to  truth  as  well 
aa  to  morality.  Aa  a  disciple  of  the  Cymes  he  must  have  stsrted 
with  a  theoryjof  knowledge  somewhat  like  that  developed  in  the 

-that  simple  Ideaa  are 
oomplBZ  of  simple 

with  Logos.    Ws  may 


witn  a  ineory  oi  xnowieage  somewnai  iixe  uiai 
third  part  of  Plato'a  ThemUtus  (201  C  4^.),— tha 
given  Dy  sense,  whereas  ''opinion,"  which  is  a  ( 
ideaa,  only  beoomea  knowledge  when  joined  with 
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further  suppose  that  the  more  oMons  of  Plato's  objections  had  led 
to  the  oorzection  of  **  reason  "  into  **  right  reason. "  Hoirever  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  from  Aristotle  {J^ic.  Stk.,  vi  18,  Uiih,  17) 
that  Tirtue  was  defined  ss  a  "habit"  in  accordance  with  right 
reason,  and  (Diog.  Laer.,  viL  64)  from  that  the  earlier  Stoics  made 
right  reason  the  standard  of  truth.  The  law  which  regalatea 
onr  action  is  thns  the  ultimate  criterion  of  what  we  know,— practical 
knowledge  being  understood  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  But 
this  criterion  waa  open  to  the  persistent  atUcks  of  Epicureans  and 
Academics,  who  made  clear  (i)  that  reason  is  dependent  upon,  if 
not  derired  from,  sense,  and  (2)  that  the  utterancoi  of  reason  lack 
consistency.  Chrysippua,  therefore,  conceded  something  to  his 
opponents  when  he  substituted  for  the  Lo^  the  new  standards  of 
sensation  CcCttrlhiffts)  and  general  conception  (rp^Air^ts— anticipa- 
tion, {.A,  tiie  oenerio  ^pe  formed  in  the  mind  unconsciously  and 
spontaneoualyX  At  the  same  time  he  was  more  clearly  defining 
and  safegaarding  his  predeceasoTB*  position.  For  reason  is  con- 
sistent in  the  general  conceptions  wherein  all  men  agree,  because 
in  all  alike  they  are  of  spontaneous  growth.  Nor  was  the  term 
sensation  sufficiently  definite.  The  same  ChTTsippus  fixed  upon  a 
certain  characteristic  of  true  preeontations,  whicn  he  denoted  by 
the  much  disputed  term  "  apprehensiTB  "  (cara^iyirTM^  ^wreurla), 
IVoTided  the  sense  orsan  and  the  mind  be  healthy,  proTided  an 
external  object  be  really  seen  or  heard,  the  presentation,  in  Ttrtue 
of  its  deameas  and  distinctness,  has  the  power  to  extort  the  assent 
which  it  alwavs  lies  in  our  power  to  give  or  to  withhold. 

Formerly  this  technical  phrase  was  explained  to  mean  "the 
perception  which  irreeistibly  compels  the  subject  to  assent  to  it 
88  true.'*  But  this,  though  apparently  supported  by  Beztus 
Empiricus  (Adv,  Math.,  til  257),  is  quite  erroneous  ;  for  the 
presentation  is  called  KoraXi^vT^r,  as  well  as  KaraAirrricJ^ 
^arracia,  to  that  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  something  which  the 
percipient  subject  grasps,  and  not  that  which  grasps  or  "laya  hold 
of  '*  tne  percipient  Kor,  again,  is  it  wholly  satisfactory  to  explain 
KoraXiiirruiil  as  virtually  passive,  "apprehensible,**  like  its  opposite 
itKard\n*Tos ;  for  we  nnd  irriA^TTtic^  rmr  6roK9i/i^pmr  used  as 
an  alternative  phrase  (ift.,  vii.  248).  It  would  seem  that  the 
perception  intended  to  constitute  the  standard  of  truth  is  one 
which,  by  producing  a  mental  counterpart  of  a  really  existent 
external  thinff,  enables  the  percipient,  in  the  venr  act  of  sense,  to 
"lay  hold  of'^or  apprehend  an  object  in  virtue  of  thepresentation 
or  sense  impression  of  it  exgited  in  his  own  mind.  Tne  reality  of 
the  external  object  is  a  necessary  condition,  to  exclude  hallucina- 
tions of  the  senses ;  the  exact  oorrespondence  between  the  external 
object  and  the  internal  precept  is  also  necessary,  but  naturally 
hajd  to  secure,  for  how  can  we  compare  the  two  t  The  external 
object  is  known  only  in  perception.  However,  the  ^ronnger  Btoios 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  assaults  of  their  persistent  critic  Gameades 
by  suggesting  various  modes  of  testing  a  single  presentation,  to  see 
whether  it  were  consistent  with  others,  especially  such  as  occurred 
in  groupe,  &c. ;  indeed,  some  went  so  far  as  to  add  to  the  definition 
"coming  from  a  real  object  and  exactly  corresponding  with  it" 
the  clause  "provided  it  encounter  no  obstacle." 

The  same  criterion  was  available  for  knowledge  derived  more 
directly  from  the  intellect  Like  all  materialists,  the  Stoics  can 
only  distinguish  the  sensible,  from  the  intelligible  as  thinking 
when  the  external  object  is  present  (alff^dy*<r9at)  and  thinking 
when  it  is  absent  (tfryofiy).  The  product  of  the  latter  kind 
includes  memory  (though  this  is,  upon  a  strict  analysis,  someUiing 
intermediate)  and  conceptions  or  general  notions,  under  which  were 
confusedly  classed  the  products  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  The 
work  of  the  mind  is  seen  first. in  "assent";  if  to  a  true  presenta- 
tion the  result  is  "  simple  apprehension  "  (irarttXiiifrfs :  this  stands 
in  close  relation  to  the  icvraXrimKii  ^amacta,  of  which  it  is  the 
necessary  complement) ;  if  to  a  false  or  unapprehensive  presentation, 
the  result  is  ^*  opinion  "  (96^a),  always  deprecated  as  akin  to  error 
and  ignorance,  unworthy  of  a  wise  man.  These  processes  are 
conceivable  only  as  "modes"  of  mind,  changes  in  the  soul's 
faubstanoe,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  higher  conceptions,  the 
products  of  generalization.  But  the  Stoics  were  not  slow  to  exalt 
the  part  of  reason,  which  seises  upon  the- generic  qualities,  the 
essential  nature  of  things.  Where  sense  and  reason  conflict,  it 
b  the  latter  that  must  decide.  One  isolated  "apprehension," 
however  firm  its  grasp,  does  not  constitute  knowleags  or  science 
{imrrififi)  ;  it  must  be  of  the  firmest,  such  as  reason  cannot 
shake,  and,  further,  it  must  be  worked  into  a  system  of  such 
apprehensions,  which  can  only  be  by  the  mind's  exercising  the 
"habit"  (?(is)  of  attaining  truth  by  continuous  tension.  Here 
the  work  of  reason  is  assimilated  to  the  force  which  binds  together 
the  parts  of  an  inoiganio  body  and  resists  their  separation.  There 
ifl  nothing  more  in  uie  order  of  the  universe  than  extended  mobile 
bodies  and  forces  in  tension  in  these  bodies.  So,  too,  in  the  order 
of  knowledge  there  is  nothing  but  sense  and  the  for^  of  reason 
maintaining  its  tension  and  connecting  sensations  and  ideas  in 
their  proper  seonence.  Zeno  compand  sensation  to  the  out- 
stretched nand,  flat  and  open ;  bending  the  fingen  waa  assent ; 
the  clenched  flst  was  "simple  apprsheDrioD,"  tits  mental  gnsp  of  I 


an  object :  knowledge  was  the  denehed  fist  tightly  held  in  the 
other  nana.  The  illustration  is  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  essential  unity  of  diverse  intellectual  operations,  as  well  ss 
for  enforcing  once  more  the  Stoic  doctrine  that  different  gndes  of 
knowledge  are  different  grades  of  tension.  Good  and  evil,  virtues 
and  vices^  remarks  Plutarch,  are  all  capable  of  being  "  perceived**; 
sense,  this  common  basis  of  all  mental  activity,  ii  a  sort  of  toneh 
by  which  the  ethereal  Pnouma  which  is  the  soul's  substance 
recognizes  and  measures  tension. 

With  this  exposition  we  have  already  invaded  the  province  of 
logic.  To  this  the  Stoics  assigned  a  miscellany  of  studies- 
rhetoric,  dialectic,  including  grammar,  in  addition  to  formal  Icigic, 
—to  all  of  which  their  industry  made  oontributiona.  Some  of 
their  innovationa  in  grammatical  terminology  have  lasted  until 
now :  we  still  speak  of  oblique  cases,  genitive,  dative,  accusative, 
of  verbs  active  {ip0d\  passive  (ffnTia),  neuter  (oMc'rc^),  by  the 
names  they  gave.  Their  corrections  and  fancied  improvements  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic  are  mostly  useless  and  pedantic.  Judgment 
(&((«^a)  they  defined  as  a  complete  idea  capable  of  rKpression  in 
language  (Xfcrby  aitrortK^s),  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
enunciations,  as  a  wish  or  a  command,  they  added  "which  is 
either  true  or  false."  From  simple  judgments  they  prooucded  to 
compound  judgments,  and  decland  the  hypothetical  syllogism  to 
be  tne  normal  typo  of  reason,  of  which  the  categorical  syUogism 
is  an  abbreviation.  Perflaps  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  their 
treatment  of  the  categories.  Aristotle  made  ten,  all  oo-ordinate, 
to  serve  as  "heads  of  predication  "  under  which  to  collect  distinct 
scraps  of  information  respecting  a  subject,  probably  a  man.  For 
this  the  Stoics  substituted  four  ntmma  ffenera,  all  subordinate,  so 
that  each  in  turn  is  more  precisely  determined  by  the  next  They 
are  Something,  or  Being,  determined  ss  (1)  substance  or  subject 
matter,  (2)  essential  quality,  t.«.,  substance  qualified,  (S)  mode  or 
chance  attribute,  itf. ,  qualified  substance  in  a  certain  condition  (vwt 
fxor),  and,  lastly,  (4)  relation  or  relative  mode  (in  full  tvotc^ifiww 
9qi6p  wp6t  rt  Tms  fy^y).  The  zeal  with  which  the  school  prosedtated 
logical  inquiries  had  one  practical  resnl^ — ^they  comd  use  te 
perfection  the  unrivalled  weapon  of  analysis.  Its  chief  employ- 
ment was  to  lay  things  bare  and  sever  them  from  their  snironnd- 
ings,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  be  contemplated  in  their  simplidty, 
with  rigid  exactness,  as  objects  of  thought,  apart  from  the  ulnsion 
and  exB^eration  that  attends  them  when  presented  to  sense  snd 
imagination.  The  very  perfection  and  precinon  of  this  method 
constantly  tempted  the  later  Stoics  to  aouse  it  for  the  ^stematie 
depreciation  of  the  objects  analysed. 

The  practical  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  stands  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  their  physics  and  psychology. 
Holding  that  man  is  a  being  who  acts  as  well  aa  thinks, 
and  that  this  is  the  all-important  side  of  his  life^  they 
find  the  link  between  the  two  in  the  mind's  assent ;  for, 
when  impelled  towards  certain  objects  by  a  prompting 
or  "impnlse''  (op/i^e  movement  of  the  sonl  seeking  to 
possess  itself  of  certain  external  things),  whether  of  nature 
or  reason,  a  ^nan  must  needs  jud^  the  objects  to  be 
desirable ;  the^  subsequent  movement,  as  it  were^  translates 
this  judgment  into  action.  Against  the  sceptiGal  position 
It  was  necessary  to  maintain-^1)  that  motion,  and  thers- 
fore  moral  action,  cannot  follow  upon  the  mere  present- 
ment of  an  idea,  unless  the  idea  so  suggested  receive 
assent,  and  (2)  that  assent  alone  does  not  suflSce  without 
the  motive  faculty  which  is  found  in  all  animals.^  Of 
our  various  impulses,  some  in  the  mature  man  are  (a) 
rational;  some,  as  in  the  child,  are  (fi)  non-rational, 
because  anterior  to  reason ;  while  (y)  the  impulse  <A  ^ 
man  may  be  contrary  to  reason,  under  the  influence  of  the 
affections  or  passions,  (a)  Now  reason,  as  a  spring  of 
action,  has  for  its  aim  harmony  or  self-consistency,  a  life 
proceeding  upon  a  single  plan  (t^  ofiokoyovfUym  Q^,  rovro 
^  iarl  kA&  hta  XoyoK  kojL  irvfju^iwvi  (^)  :  in  this  there  is  a 
certain  symmetry  or  beauty,  the  attraction  which  excites 
rational  impulse  towards  it  Clearly  this  definition  of  the 
end  of  action  comes  from  the  C^ics,  who  pithily  expressed 
it  by  saying  that  in  order  to  live  man  neeids  either  reason 
or  a  halter  ^Sctv  Xoyw  1j  Pp^yw),  But  during  Zeno's  early 
studies  another  conception  had  been  current^  that  of  agree- 
ment with  nature.  Apparently  it  had  been  started  by  the 
Old  Academy,  where  probably  the  technical  phrase  '*  fint 
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objects  Aooording  to  nature^"  rk  vpfira  nark  ^f&rw,  hid  its 
origin.  Kow  the  ali^tert  aoquaintanee  with  Stoio  physics 
ahows  that  reason  and  nature  are  at  one ;  we  may  there- 
fore well  believe  that  Zeno  himself  had  explained  his 
liarmonioos  or  self-consistent  life  to  mean  a  life  in  harmony 
with  nature  (I>iog.  Laer.,  til  87,  quoting  Zeno,  "On  the 
Kature  of  Man  ").  At  all  CTents  that  wss  the  orthodox 
formula  adopted  and  interpreted  by  Cleanthes  and  Chry- 
sippus^ — the  former,  as  we  might  haye  expected  from  his 
Heraclitean  tendencies,  representing  it  to  mean  "  harmony 
with  the  uniyersal  nature,"  the  latter  emphasizing  that 
not  only  is  it  the  nature  of  the  uniyerse,  but  the  particular 
nature  of  man,  that  is  meant  deanthes's  interpretation  is 
at  once  novel  and  fruitful :  reason  being  the  true  self  or 
nature  of  man,  and  being  essentially  the  same  in  him  with 
the  reason  in  the  All,  its  procedure  in  him  should  corre- 
spond to  and  reproduce  its  procedure  in  the  All.  It  is 
reasonable^  therefore,  for  the  individual  to  submit  to  and 
co-operate  with  the  indwelling  reason,  or  law  of  the 
aniverse,  and  in  obedience  to  this  universal  kw  (icockos 
vofAot)  imitate  the  uniform  methodic  march  of  the  divine 
creative  fire.  Here  we  note  the  conception  of  morality  as 
obedience  to  an  objective  law,  thou^  as  reason  attains 
to  consciousness  of  itself  only  in  man,  it  is  a  kw  of  which 
he  himself,  qua  rational,  is  lawgiver.  But  Chrysippus,  in 
his  reading  of  the  formula,  had  no  intention  of  relaidng 
the  close  dependence  of  ethics  upon  physics.  A  new  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  study  of  external  nature  by  the 
essential  unity  of  reason  in  the  macrocosm  and  in  the 
knicrocosm  :  what  we  learn  of  its  operations  there  is  pro- 
fitable for  instruction  here,  and  life  should  be  directed  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  we  have  acquired  of  the 
course  of  nature  ({^  mar  i/iirupCa»  rwr  ^v<rri  avfifiatyov- 
rwf  Chrysippus  ap.  Stob.,  Ed.^  iL  134).  Whether  man 
«nll  comply,  with  the  commands  of  the  universal  law  or 
not,  whether  therefore  the  ethical  end  is  realized  in  him^ 
must  depend  upon  himself.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
physical  theory  is  towards  a  system  of  rigid  determimsm, 
nay,  almost  of  fataUsm;  but,  so  soon  as  we  reach  the 
ethical  region,  the  problem  of  indeterminism  is  forced  upon 
DB  in  all  its  perplexity. 

iP)  Having  determined  the  end  of  rational  action,  we 
must  now  give  a  glance  at  the  earlier,  instinctive  activity 
of  beings  properly  without  reason  (i.«.,  of  children  and  the 
brute  creation) ;  this  too  has  its  importance,  since  before 
reason  is  developed  the  agent  follows  the  *' uncorrupted 
impulses  "  of  nature.  Here  we  come  upon  a  controversy 
which  still  has  an  interest  for  the  psychologist,  for 
Epicurus  had  declared  pleasure  to  be  the  end  of  all 
instmctive  activity,  while  the  Stoics  combated  his  position 
and  sought  to  prove  that  not  pleasure  but  self-preservation 
is  really  sought.  According  to  them,  the  child  or  the 
animal  wouM  speedily  be  crushed  out  of  existence  if  it 
did  not  move  at  all  or  if  its  movements  were  not  governed 
by  some  plan ;  a  vague  conscbusness  of  itself  and  a  love 
for  its  own  constitution  must  be  postulated  to  account  for 
the  impulse  which,  together  with  sensation;  distinguishes 
animal  life  from  the  life  of  the*  plant^  That  all  motion  is 
excited  by  pleasure  in  prospect,  or  the  hope  of  cessation 
from  pain,  is  (they  argue)  contrary  to  fact  Efforts  to 
move  are  made  perseveringly  even  where  they  occasion 
pain.  The  whole  life  of  unreasoning  infancy  and  of  the 
bmtes  can  be  satisfactorily  explain^  on  the  assumption 
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of  sense  and  impulse  acting  mechanically,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  indicated  rather  than  worked  out  in  detail 
in  the  Peripatetic  application  of  the  practical  syllogism  to 
the  motion  of  animak.  In  their  theory  of  pleasure  itself 
the  Stoics  approximate  very  decidedly  to  Aristotle.  It 
is,  as  he  said,  a  concomitant  (^cycn^/xa),  but  not  of  all 
activities;  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  are  without  it, 
and  it  is  invariably  of  no  significance  where  it  is  found. 
Moreover,  while  Aristotle  had  asserted  that  it  adds  a 
certain  zest  or  finish  to  natural  activity,  the  Stoics  declared 
that  it  never  appears  at  all  except  as  a  mark  of  the 
decline  or  relaxation  of  vital  energy,  the  bloom  which  is 
indeed  a  mark  of  ripeness  but  also  the  certain  precursor 
of  decay. 

(y)  To  return  to  impulse,^- there  remains  the  case  of 
action  against  reason  under  the  influence  of  the  pasdiona. 
Although  nature  may  guide  man  towards  the  right  objects, 
she  does  not  contrel  the  impetus  or  velocity  of  the  soul's 
movement.  If  this  be  in  excess,  the  rational  soul  is 
hurried  into  an  inflamed  disorderly  condition,  the  source 
of  whieh  is  ar  erroneous  judgment  or  fal^te  opinion,  though 
its  effects  are  seen  in  the  evident  elation  or  deproaaion, 
and  the  stings  of  excitement,  which  are  the  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder.  Anxious  to  uphold  individual  respon- 
sibility, the  Stoics  pronounced  the  false  opinion  to  be 
voluntary ;  that  once  granted,  the  subsequent  nsaction  of 
the  mind  (i.^.,  the  emotional  effects  on  which  Zeno 
especially  dwelt),  the  compulsion  and  extravagance  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  pasaions,  may  be  said  to  follow 
inevitably,  so  that  under  the  sway  of  blind  impuUes  the 
man  is  still  acting  voluntarily.  This  set.t  in  a  striking 
light  the  cloae  dependence  of  ethics  upon  |isychology. 
The  Peripatetics  had  made  the  intellectual  soul  with 
virtues  of  its  own  something  altogether  distinct  from  the 
lower  nature,  the  seat  of  the  emotions  and  of  the  moral 
virtues  which  conaiat  in  their  re^fdation.  The  Stoic 
doctrine  of  the  ea^cntial  unity  of  soul  is  a  vehement 
protest  against  all  this  :  the  soul's  unity  ia  shown  in  a 
unity  of  activity,  whether  it  be  in  a  healthy  or  a  diaordered 
state.  As  all  virtues  are  eaaentially  one,  though  they 
differ  according  to  the  different  relations  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  applied,  so,  too,  emotion  is 
not  something  antagonistic  to  reaaoo,  but  perverted  reason. 
There  is  no  such  struggle  of  vicious  inclinations  against 
virtue,  a  contest  waged  by  two  separate  powers,  as 
Aristotle  had  imagined  in  his  account  of  moral  weakness  ; 
the  proper  simile  is  a  mutiny  or  revolt  in  one  and  the  same 
city,  Mansoul  now  in  allegiance  to  the  rightful  authority 
and  now  in  oi>en  rebeUion.  The  lower  animals  and 
children  are  incapable  of  emotion;  it  is  only  found 
where  reason  is  fully  developed.  The  analysis  and  classi- 
fication of  these  affections  start  with  the  false  opinion  or 
judgment  or  imagination,  which  may  relate  to  the  present 
or  the  future,  to  fancied  good  or  fancied  ill.  Hence  there 
are  four  types  of  the  affections :  all.  are  grouped  around 
pleasure,  an  impulse  towards  present  fanciMl  good  ;  desire, 
an  impulse  towards  future  fancied  good ;  grief,  an  impulse 
to  shun  fancied  evil  in  the  present ;  fear,  an  impulse  to 
shun  fancied  evil  In  the  future.  On  the  analogy  of  bodily 
disease,  these  disardets*of  the  mind  are  fur^er  divided 
into  (1)  chronic  ailments  (votni/utra),  such  as  avarice^ 
where  the  belief  that  money  is  a  good  is  persistent  and 
deep-seated,  leading  to  a  habit  of  feeling  and  acting,  or 
ambition,  a  similfur  erroaeous  judgment  in  respect  of 
public  honours,  and  (2)  infirmities  (a^poxTr^/UAta]^  sud- 
den attacks  of  error  to  which  the  patient  momentarily 
succumbs.  This  remarkable  development  of  Stoic  prior 
ciples  leads  to  the  demand  for  the  entire  suppression  of 
the  affections  (dinitfirca),  in  conlradistinction  to  thftt 
regnlatiou  and  govemaaoe  of  them  for  which  Plato  and 
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the  Old  Academy  ooatended  {furfiunMwi).  Fnrtlier,  it 
explaiDB  the  incesaant  war.  which  the  later  Stoics  waged 
with  imaginatioa. 

The  end  of  action  has  then  been  explained  to  be  a  con- 
nstent  life,  a  rational  life,  and,  lastly,  a  life  according  to 
nature.  Now  the  Cynics  had  already  traced  back  con- 
sistency to  a  certain  Herculean  strength  or  force  of  will, 
which  again  is  an  effect  of  the  bracing  or  tension  of  the 
soul's  substance,  so  that  this  ever-recurring  attribute  is  as 
arailable  to  explain  will  as  intelligence.  Herein  we  discover, 
as  it  were,  an  internal  source  of  the  external  harmony  and 
regularity  of  a  consistent  life.  Our  will  should  be  directed 
to  this  source  rather  than  to  its  manifestations, — to 
"  right "  (t.e.,  inflexible  and  straight^  "  reason,"  which  has 
attained  a  character  of  intense  rigidity,  an  intensive 
energy  raised  to  an  impassable  degree.  For  this  infallible 
firmness  of  the  reason  the  technical  term  is  Sca^co-ig,  a 
"  disposition  "  which,  like  straightness  or  crookedness  in  a 
line,  admits  of  no  degrees  of  less  or  more ;  thence  comes 
harmony,  regularity,  and  consistency  in  all  our  acts,  which 
alone  is  truly  beautiful  (K<tX6¥  -  fair  or  noble ;  for  which 
the  Bomans  characteristically  said  htmestum  -i  honourable). 
Not  even  Christianity  laid  more  stress  upon  inwardness^ 
or  taught  more  explicitly  that  motive  counts  for  every- 
thing and  external  performance  for  very  little.  Once  let 
the  reason  become  "right"  and  it  imparts  this  same 
character  to  all  that  it  affects.  First  the  soul  is  made 
strong,  healthy,  beautiful ;  when,  therefore,  it  thus  fulfils 
all  the  conditions  of  its  being,  it  is  absolutely  perfect 
Now  the  perfection  of  anything  is  called  its  virtue ;  the 
virtue  of  man,  then,  is  the  perfection  of  his  soul,  i.e.,  of  the 
ruling  part  or  rational  aouL  But  **  out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  life  ":  make  the  soul  perfect  and  you  make 
the  life  perfect  From  such  a  "  disposition  "  must  proceed 
a  life  which  flows  on  smoothly  and  uniformly,  like  a  gentle 
river  (cj^ooca  pCov),  No  longer  is  there  anything  to  hope 
or^f  ear ;  this  harmonious  accord  between  impulses  and  acts 
is  itself  man's  wellbeing  or  welfare  (cv&uuokui).  Cleanthes 
scouts  the  notion  of  adding  to  such  perfection  that 
occasional  result  of  a  decaying  activity  entitled  pleasure ; 
Ohrysippus  remon8t.rate8  indignantly  with  Plato  for 
appealing  to  the  "  moral  bugbears  "  of  future  rewards  or 
punishments.  There  is  no  "  waaes  of  virtue,"  not  even 
the  continuance  of  her  activity ;  for  lapse  of  time  can  add 
nothing  to  perfect  wellbeing ;  it  is  complete,  whole,  and 
indivisible  now. 

Yirtae,  then,  as  right  reason,  la  at  onoe  knowledge  and  itrenffth 
of  will ;  for  a  right  comprehension  of  Stole  psychology  shows  tnat 
these  two  are  identicaL  The  nnity  of  all  virtne  is  snfficiently 
apparent,  hot  the  Stoics  also  acknowledged  a  plurality  of  snecifio 
virtaes  grouped  round  the  four  cardinal  rirtuee  of  Plato,  msdom 
(^pJnio'is)  was,  according  to  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  the  common 
element ;  according  to  Aristo,  it  should  rather  be  termed  know- 
ledge {4wirrit^7i)i  and  this  view  was  adopted  in  the  school  to  avoid 
the  awkwardness  of  using  the  same  term  (fp6mcis)  both  for  a 
special  yirtue  and  for  the  generic  attribute  0/  them  alL  Wisdom 
or  knowledge  in  distributing  to  others  is  justice,  in  endeavour  it  is 
temperance,  in  endurance  it  is  courage  or  fortitude ;  but  in  every 
virtuous  act  all  four  of  the  virtues  are  implieit  Yirtue  is  thus  the 
unconditional  good  ;  it  is  at  once  the  absolute  end  and  the  means 
to  the  end. 

Goodness  must  be  interpreted,  as  Socrates  used  to  interpret  it, 
that  which  furnishes  some  advantage  or  true  utility ;  its  oppodte, 
evil,  as  that  which  produces  harm  or  disadvanti^ce.  Obviously 
only  virtae,  snd  that  which  comes  from  virtne,  confers  any  real 
advantage;  only  vice  can  really  do  harm.  Goodness  is  a  wider 
genus  than  virtue ;  all  virtue  is  good,  but  not  all  goods  are  virtues. 
There  are  goods  of  soul,  such  as  habits  snd  happy  aptitudes  which 
may  be  acquired  in  varying  degrees  (t.0.,  tney  are  i^tis  not 
9ta04ctts) ;  others  are  only  single  actions  (Mpyiai).  A  friend 
again  may  be  a  means  to  good  (voiitTMc^r  rdXout).  All  these  goods 
are  utilities  (^«x4/i«ra),  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  sought 
(alprrd).  Similarly  evils  may  be  classified  as— <1)  vices,  settled 
oispoeitions  contnu^  to  right  reason,  proceeding  from  that  ignorance 
which  infallibly  attends  on  a  slackening  of  the  soul's  fibre;  (S) 


evil  habits  or  inctinstinns  (tUmrwpopUu);  (8) 
actions.  AH  these  evils  alike  are  to  be  afaunned  (0«tNeri) ;  til 
alike  are  hannful  ifixA/tfun-a) ;  the  moral  reeponsibili^  rests  with 
the  individual,  in  so  far  as  he  is  ignorant  or  has  his  aoul  relazed. 

Good  and  evil,  however,  is  not  an  exhaustive  dassifica- 
tioa  There  is  a  large  class  of  things  which  are  neiUier 
the  one  nor  the  other;  which  do  not  conduce  to  oar 
attainment  of  the  end,  nor  hinder  us  therefrom ;  which  are 
neither  to  be  pursued  nor  shunned,  but  are  simply  in- 
different (AZu^opa),  To  all  these  objects  the  attitude  of 
the  Cynics  was  complete  indifference,  wherein  they  were 
followed  by  Aristo ;  that  of  the  sceptics  professedly  utter 
insensibility.  Now  the  most  original  feature  of  the  Stoic 
ethics  IB  the  classification  of  things  indifferent  and  their 
arrangement  in  a  certain  scale  in  accordance  with  the 
value,  positive  or  negative  (ajto,  dira^^,  to  be  assigned 
to  them  either  intrinsically  or  in  certain  circumstances 
^Kara  ir€pCmaw).  Some  objects  are  so  unimportant  that 
in  regard  to  them  Aristo's  attitude  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence is  justified.  Placing  them  at  the  zero  point,  we  may 
advance  in  both  directions,  assigning  to  all  the  objects  of 
instinctive  natural  impulses  a  positive  value,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  are  to  be  picked  out  (Xtfrra)  in  preference  to 
other  indifferent  things  not  of  this  descriptioa  Thus 
bodily  health,  though  not  a  good,  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
value ;  disease,  though  not  an  evil,  has  a  certain  negative 
value.  The  former  class  is  according  to  nature,  the  latter 
contrary  to  nature ;  the  former  are  instinctively  sought  by 
children  as  tending  to  maintain  their  "constitution"  or 
nature;  the  latter  their  "uncormpted  impulses"  (^la- 
arpo^  d^opfjuai)  lead  them  to  shun  as  tending  to  mar, 
cripple,  or  destroy  life.  Simikrly,  actions  may  be  classi* 
fied  :  all  virtuous  actions  are  right  actions  (xarop^/iara) ; 
all  vicious  actions  are  wrong  actions  or  "  sins  "  (oftaprtf- 
fiara).  The  attainment  of  any  one  of  the  objects  in  the 
class  of  things  indifferent,  looked  at  in  itself,  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong.  But,  if  the  object  picked  out  be  that 
object  out  of  aU  at  the  moment  present  to  us  which  hsa 
the  highest  value,  then  the  action  of  selecting  it  admits 
of  being  defended  on  probable  grounds,  and  as  such  is 
entitled  to  be  called  (quite  apart  nt>m  the  agent's  disposi- 
tion, whether  virtuous  or  vicious),  materitUtter,  an  set 
"  meet  and  fit "  to  do  (KofirJKw).  Such  an  act  need  not  be 
preceded  by  any  reasoning  at  all ;  in  the  case  of  the  brutes 
and  of  children  it  is  always  instinctive,  yet  in  all  cases 
it  is  capable  of  being  justified  on  grounds  of  probability 
(b  wpax^cv  cvXovoi'  ^ct  diroXoytoy).  Similarly  with  the 
selection  of  an  oDJect  which  has  less  value  in  preference  to 
one  of  higher  value  :  such  a  blunder  is  not,  taken  in  itself, 
a  wrong  action,  but  it  violates  fitness  (rap^  rd  jco^or). 
Amongst  fitting  actions,  some  are  always  fitting,  others 
only  at  tunes,  under  given  circumstances ;  some  indifferent 
objects  we  select  for  their  own  sakes,  others  merely  as 
means.  The  range  of  such  human  functions  lb  wide 
enough  to  include  the  acquisition  of  information,  the 
exercise  of  temperance  and  courage,  even  altruistic  con- 
duct. And  yet  some  actions  in  man  are  on  a  level  with 
the  nutritive  functions  of  the  plant  (Diog.  Laer.,  viL  66). 
Again,  our  human  functions  compose  our  whole  consciou 
life;  even  life,  then,  considered  in  itself,  has  in  it  no 
moral  good ;  we  may,  if  need  be,  under  certain  circnin- 
stances,  voluntarily  withdraw  from  it. 

The  Stoics  maintain  that  the  variety  of  things  indifferent  ii 
essential  to  virtue,  because  it  is  the  field  upon  which  reason  v 
ezeroised.  Virtue  is  a  body,  therefore  it  is  corporeal ;  tbertfon 
its  active  principle  needs  a  passive  material  to  act  unon.  Thinfl 
indifferent  are  capable  of  being  put  to  a  good  or  a  baa  use,  tboogii 
some  lend  themselvee  to  use  more  easily  than  othera.  Kor  do« 
virtue  merelv  avail  itself,  now  and  then,  of  things  indifferen^—it 
can  do  nothing  else  than  avail  itself  of  them.  Though  they  ii« 
not  goods,  and  though  their  attainment  does  not  confer  wellbeiog, 
yet  all  virtus  is  the  selection  or  choice  of  them.    For  how  ii « 
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▼IrtnooililimAiiifeitadf  In  ft  nriM  of  cstenul  Ada,  each  one  of 
whieli  if  tht  choice  of  eome  natand  end,  eome  object  aooOrding  to 
natue,  m  pneeneiring  at  the  moment  the  bigheet  value.  The  eama 
extonal  act  may  be  done  by  an  irrational  agent,  and  in  hia  caae 
the  act  ie  not  Tirtnona.  For  there  is  as  great  a  f^t  fixed  between 
fitting  and  rirtaoas  actions  as  between  things  indifferent  baring 
positive  valne  and  the  good.  No  increase  of  valne  can  raiM  a  thing 
iiidifferent  to  the  class  of  good ;  no  dttree  of  fitness  in  the  external 
act  done  can  render  it  virtnons.  As  right  actions  consist  in 
following  reason  in  the  selection  of  things  according  to  nature,  it 
followsthat  such  right  actiooa  (as  distiuct  from  the  fitting  actions 
of  which  all  living  things  are  capable)  are  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  rational  beings.  So,  too,  with  wrong  actiona :  only  rational 
beings  can  perform  them ;  although  children  er  the  brutes  may 
run  counter  to  fitness,  and  pursue  Ejects  contrary  to  nature,  they 
canuot  be  said  to  sin  or  do  wrong.  All  actions,  then,  of  rational 
lieings  must  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious;  there  is  no  mean 
betireen  the  two.  But  what  of  fitting  actions  I  Are  not  they  also 
done  by  ratioud  agents!  la  not  the  distinction  between  right 
conduct  and  mere  external  fitness  continually  drawn  when  the 
Stoics  are  referring  to  the  activity  of  rational  human  beings? 


Unquestionably  so ;  but  in  exaiiuning  a  given  act  it  is 
to  ^ew  it  on  the  formal  as  well  as  on  the  material  side,— as  pro- 
nandinr  from  a  virtuous  or  vicious  disposition,  and  again  as  tend- 
iag^when  taken  in  itself  and  apart  from  tliis  dbposinon,  to  pro- 
mote or  destroy  ihe  agent's  nature  or  constitution,  <.«.,  as  some- 
thing "meet  and  fit"  to  do,  or  as  contrarv  to  fitaeos  (or,  in  rare 
cases^  as  having  no  tendency  in  either  direction).  Lastly,  the 
analysts  of  conduct  is  inoomnwte  unless  the  external  object  which 
the  agent  aims  at  attaining  oy  the  act  is  also  taken  into  account : 
it  may  be  natural,  and  may  tnerefore  excite  deeire ;  or  it  may  be 
contrary  to  nature,  and  excite  aversion  ;  or  it  may  be  absolutely 
indifleroat  Now  the  Stoic  classifications  of  (a)  external  objects 
and  (b)  actions  (as  they  have  come  down  to  us  from  not  very  dis- 
criminating sources)  are  hampered  by  the  inclusion  of  right  actions 
and  wrong  actiona,  which  are  made  species  of  the  wider  genera. 
Under  objects  according  to  nature  come  (a)  fitting  actions,  (B)  risht 
actions,  (7)  virtues  ;<.«.,  conduct  which  is  perfect  contains  all  that 
in  the  im|ierfect  imitates  perfection  :  a  right  action  has  ipto/aeto 
all  the  fitness  of  a  fitting  action,  and  all  the  accord  with  nature  of  a 
thing  according  to  nature.  So  with  the  opnoeite  dass:  the  vicious 
nan,  by  the  very  fact  of  not  having  the  tension  of  soul  which  is 
▼irtue,  commits  a  sin  in  his  every  action  ;  all  that  he  does,  thera- 
fore,  is  on  this  ground  contrarv  to  fitness  and  contraxr  to  naturs. 
Any  defect  in  external  conduct  proves  it  to  be  a  sin ;  tne  mere  ab- 
sence of  defect  does  not  establiah  its  claim  to  be  right  conduct  It 
ia  as  eaay  to  prove  a  given  person  is  unwise  (and  therefore  a  sinner) 
as  it  is  hard  to  prove  him  a  sagei  Yirtue  is  one,  vice  is  manifold. 
No  act  in  itself  is  either  noble  or  bass;  even  the  grossest  violation 
of  fitness,  if  it  could  be  done  with  the  right  intention,  would  count 
as  virtue,  and  the  most  fitting  deeds  without  that  intention  are 
naught  (see  Om.,  C,  CeU.,  iv.  45;  Sext  Enip.,  Adt.  JToO.,  xi. 
190;  r)frrK  ayp.^  iiL  245,  is  therefore  wrong).  It  doee  not 
appesr,  then,  that  there  is  any  dxveigence  in  principle  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  end  of  action  and  the  doctrine  of  fitness  or  relative 
duty ;  nor  should  the  Utter  be  regarded  (as  is  done  by  (3icero  and 
aome  modem  exnociton)  as  an  aiterthought,  intended  to  softeu 
the  too  rigorous  aemands  of  the  Stoic  ideal  For  from  the  fint  it 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  aystem :  Zeno  wrote  a  treatise  wipl  rov 
iemi4i*orro9 ;  indeed  he  adopted  it  as  a  technical  term.  That  this 
doctrine  was  a  stumbling-olock  to  tne  small  band  of  his  early 
disciples  seems  not  unlikely;  for  Aristo  and  Herillua,  who  left 
tdm,  as  is  believed,  on  independent  grounds,  ntodified  it  in  their 
<»wn  ethical  theories  afterwards  put  lorth.  According  to  Hinel 
WnUnuelkt  ii  pi  64),  however,  the  views  of  theos  two  heterodox 
Stoics  more  closely  approximated  than  at  fint  sight  appean: 
Herillus,  as  well  aa  Aristo,  maintained  that  all  actiona  intermed- 
iate to  vice  and  virtue  are  absolutely  indifferent  (Diog.  Laer.,  vii. 
155) ;  and  Aristo,  like  Herillus,  defined  virtue  as. knowledge  and 
held  that  the  wise  man  will  never  form  opinions,  i.s.,  will  not  act 
upon  anything  short  of  knowledge. 

In  tbeir  view  of  man's  sociaI  relationB  the  Stoics  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  preceding  schools.  We  saw  that 
▼irtae  is  a  law  which  governs  the  universe :  that  which 
Reason  and  Qod  ordain  most  be  accepted  as  binding  upon 
the  particle  of  reason  which  is  in  each  one  of  ns.  Human 
law  comes  into  existence  when  men  recognize  this  obli> 
gation;  justice  is  therefore  natural,  and  not  something 
merely  conventional  The  opposite  tendencies,  to  allow 
to  the  individual  responsibility  and  freedom,  and  to 
demand  of  him  obedience  to  law,  are  both  features  of  the 
system ;  but  in  virtue  even  of  the  freedom  which  belongs 
to  him  qua  rational,  he  must  recognize  the  society  of 


rational  beinga  of  which  he  ia  a  member,  and  subordinate 
his  own  ends  to  the  ends  and  needs  of  this  society.  Those 
who  own  one  law  are  citizens  of , one  state,  the  city  of 
Zeus,  in  which  men  and  gods  have  their  dwelling.  In 
that  city  all  ia  ordained  by  reason  working  intelligently, 
and  the  members  exist  for  the  sake  of  one  another ;  there 
is  an  intimate  connexion  (avfurA^tia)  between  them  which 
makes  sU  the  wise  and  virtuous  friends,  even  if  personally 
unknown,  and  leads  them  to  contribute  to  one  anothei^s 
good.  Their  intercourse  should  find  expression  in  justice^ 
in  friendship,  in  family  and  political  life.  But  practically 
the  Stoic  pmloeopher  always  had  some  good  excuse  for 
withdrawing  from  the  narrow  political  life  of  the  city  in 
which  he  found  himself.  The  circumstances  of  the  time, 
such  as  the  decay  of  Greek  city-life,  the  foundation  of 
large  territorial  states  under  absolute  Greek  rulers  which 
folk>wed  upon  Alexander's  conquests,  and  afterwards  the 
rise  of  the  world-empire  of  Bome,  aided  to  develop  the 
leading  idea  of  Zeno's  BepMie,  lliere  he  had  anticipated 
a  state  without  family  life^  without  law  courts  or  coins, 
without  schools  or  temples,  in  which  all  differences  of 
nationality  would  be  merged  in  the  common  brotherhood 
of  man.  This  cosmopolitan  citizenship  remained  all 
through  a  distinctive  Stoic  dogma ;  when  first  announced 
it  must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  diverting  them  from  the  distractions  of  almost 
parochial  politics  to  a  boundless  vista.  There  was,  then, 
no  longer  anv  difference  between  Greek  and  barbarian, 
between  male  and  female,  bond  and  free.  All  are 
members  of  one  body  as  partaking  in  reason,  all  are 
equally  men.  Not  that  this  led  to  any  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  For  the  Stoics  attached  but  slight 
importance  to  external  circumstances,  since  only  the  wise 
man  is  I'eally  free,  and  all  the  unwise  are  slaves.  Yet, 
while  they  accepted  slavery  as  a  permanent  institution, 
philosophers  as  wide  apart  as  Chrysippus  and  Seneca 
sought  to  mitigate  its  evils  in  practice,  and  urged  upon 
masters  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  their  slavea 

The  religious  problem  had  peculiar  interest  for  the 
school  whidi  discerned  Qod  everywhere  as  the  ruler  and 
upholder,  and  at  the  same  time  the  law,  of  the  world  that 
He  had  evolved  from  Himself.  The  physical  groundwork 
lends  a  religious  sanction  to  all  moral  daties,  and 
Cleanthes's  noble  hymn  is  evidence  how  far  a  system  of 
natural  religion  could  go  in  providing  satisfaction  for  the 
cravings  of  the  religious  temper : — 

"Meet  glorious  of  immortals,  O  Zeus  of  many  names,  almigh^ 
and  everlastings  sovereign  of  nature,  directing  all  in  accora- 
ance  with  law,  thee  it  is  fitting  that  all  mortals  snoald  address.  .  . 
Thee  all  thia  universe,  as  it  rolls  circling  round  the  earth,  obeys 
wheresoever  thou  dost  guide,  and  gladlv  owns  thy  sway.  Such  a 
miniatsr  thou  boldest  in  thv  invincible  handc,— the  two-edged, 
fiery,  ever-living  thunderbolt,  under  whoee  stroke  all  nature 
ahndden.  No  work  upon  earth  is  wrought  apart  from  thee,  lo'rd, 
nor  through  the  divine  ethereal  sphere,  nor  upon  the  sea;  save 
only  whatsoever  deeds  wicked  men  do  in  their  own  fooli^nesa. 
Kay,  thou  knowest  how  to  make  even  the  rough  smooth,  and  to 
bring  order  ont  of  disorder ;  and  things  not  friendly  are  friendly  in 
thy  sight  For  so  hast  thou  fitted  all  things  together,  the  sood 
with  the  evil,  that  there  might  be  one  eternal  law  over  alL  .  . 
Deliver  men  from  fell  ignorance.  Banish  it,  father,  from  their  souL 
and  grant  them  to  obtMn  wisdom,  whereon  relying  thou  rulest  all 
things  with  Justice." 

To  the  orthodox  theoloffy  of  Greece  and  Rome  the  sya- 
tem  stood  in  a  twofold  re&tion,  as  criticism  and  rational- 
ism. That  the  popular  religion  contained  gross  errors 
hardly  needed  to  be  pointed  out.  The  forms  of  worship 
were  known  to  be  trivial  or  mischievous,  the  myths  un- 
worthy or  immoral  But  Zeno  declared  images,  shrines, 
temples,  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  worship  to  be  of  no  avail. 
A  really  acceptable  prayer,  he  taught,  can  only  have  re- 
ference to  a  virtuous  and  devout  mind :  God  is  best  wor- 
shipped in  the  shrine  of  the  heart  by  the  desire  to  know 
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and  obey  Him.  At  the  same  time  the  Stoics  felt  at 
liberty  to  defend  and  uphold  the  truth  in  polytheism. 
Not  only  is  the  primitive  substance  God,  the  one  su- 
preme being,  but  divinity  must  be  ascribed  to  His  mani- 
festations,— to  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  conceived, 
like  Plato's  created  gods,  as  the  highest  of  rational  beings, 
to  the  forces  of  nature,  even  to  deified  men  ;  and  thus 
the  world  was  peopled  with  divine  agencies.  Moreover, 
the  myths  were  rationalized  and  allegorized,  which  was 
not  in  either  case  an  original  procedure.  The  search  for 
a  deeper  hidden  meaning  beside  the  literal  one  had  been 
begun  by  Democritus,  Empedocles,  the  Sophists,  and  the 
Cynics.  It  remained  for  Zeno  to  carry  this  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  and  to  seek  out  or  invent  "  natural  prin- 
ciples "  (Xoyoi  ^vtrucoi)  and  moral  ideas  in  all  the  legends 
and  in  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  In  this  sense 
he  was  the  pattern  if  not  the  *' father"  of  all  such  as 
allegorize  and  reconcile.  Etymology  was  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  the  wildest  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of 
names  did  duty  as  a  basis  for  mythological  explanations. 
The  two  favourite  Stoic  heroes  were  Hercules  and  Ulysses, 
and  nearly  every  scene  in  their  adventures  was  made  to 
disclose  some  moral  significance.  lastly,  the  practice  of 
divination  and  the  consultation  of  oracles  afforded  a 
means  of  communication  between  Qod  and  man, — a  con- 
cession to  popular  beliefs  which  may  be  explained  when 
we  reflect  that  to  the  faithful  divination  was  something  as 
essential  as  confession  and  spiritual^  direction  to  a  devout 
Catholic  now,  or  the  study  and  interpretation  of  Scripture 
texts  to  a  Protestant  Chrysippus  did  his  best  to  recon- 
cile the  superstition  with  his  own  rational  doctrine  of  strict 
causation.  Omens  and  portent",  he  explained,  are  the 
natural  symptoms  of  certain  occurrences.  There  must  be 
countless  indications  of  the  course  of  Providence,  for  the 
most  part  unobserved,  the  meaning  of  only  a  few  having 
become  known  to  men.  His  opponents  argued,  "if  all 
events  are  foreordained,  divination  is  superfluous";  he 
replied  that  both  divination  and  our  behaviour  under  the 
warnings  which  it  aff^ords  are  included  in  the  chain  of 
causation.  Even  here,  however,  the  bent  of  the  system 
is  apparent.  They  were  at  pains  to  insist  upon  purity  of 
heart  and  life  a3  an  indispensable  condition  for  success  in 
prophesying  and  to  enlist  piety  in  the  service  of  morality. 
When  Chrysippus  died  (01.  143-208-204  B.c.)  the 
structure  of  Stoic  doctrine  was  complete.  With  the 
Middle  Stoc  wc  enter  upon  a  period  at  first  of  compara- 
tive inaction,  afterwards  of  internal  reform.  Chrysippus's 
immediate  successors  were  2jeno  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of 
Seleucia  (often  called  the  Babylonian),  and  Antipater 
of  Tarsus,  men  of  no  originality,  though  not  without 
ability ;  the  two  last-named,  however,  had  all  their  ener- 
gies taxed  to  sustain  the  conflict  with  Cabnbadss  (q.v.). 
This  was  the  most  formidable  assault  the  sshool  ever 
encountered ;  that  it  survived  was  due  more  to  the  fore- 
sight and  elaborate  precautions  of  Chrysippus  than  to  any 
efforts  of  that  ''  pen-doughty "  pamphleteer,  Antipater 
{KOiXafiofioas),  who  shrank  from  opposing  himself  in  per- 
Eon  to  the  eloquence  of  Cameades.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory testified  to  the  importance  of  this  controversy.  The 
special  objects  of  attack  were  the  Stoic  theory  of  know- 
ledge, their  theology,  and  their  ethics.  The  physical  basis 
of  the  system  remained  unchanged  but  neglected ;  all 
creative  force  or  even  original  research  in  the  departments 
of  physics  and,  metaphysics  vanishdd.  Tet  problems  of 
interest  bearing  upon  psychology  and  natural  theology  con- 
tinued to  be  discussed.  Thus  the  cycles  of  the  world's 
existence,  and  the  universal  conflagration  which  terminates 
each  of  them,  excited  some  doubt  Diogenes  of  Seleucia 
is  said  to  have  wavered  in  his  belief  at  last ;  Boethus,  one 
of  his  pupils,  flatly  denied  it     He  regarded  the  Deity  as 


the  guide  and  upholder  of  the  world,  watdung  over  it  fiQB 
the  outside,  not  as  the  immanent  soul  within  it,  for 
according  to  him  the  world  was  as  soulleas  as  a  plsoft. 
AVe  have  here  a  compromise  between  Zeno's  and  Aristotie'8 
doctrines.  But  iu  the  end  the  universal  cooflagration  ma 
handed  down  without  question  as  an  article  of  belief.  It 
is  clear  that  the  activity  of  these  teachers  was  chiefly 
directed  to  ethics  :  they  elaborated  fresh  definitions  of  the 
chief  good,  designed  either  to  make  yet  clearer  the  seme 
of  the  formulas  of  Chrjrsippus  or  else  to  meet  the  more 
urgent  objections  of  the  New  Academy.  Carneades  hid 
emphasized  one  striking  rpparent  inconsistency :  it  had 
been  laid  down  that  to  choose  what  is  natural  is  man's 
highest  good,  and  yet  the  things  choeen,  the  ''  first  olyecti 
according  to  nature,"  had  no  place  amongst  gooda 
Antipater  may  have  met  this  by  distingoiB^ing  *'the 
attainment"  of  primary  natural  ends  from  the  activitj 
directed  to  their  attainment  (Pint,  De  Cortm.  Ifoi^  27,  H 
p.  1072  F) ;  but,  earlier  still,  Diogenes  had  put  forward  hii 
gloss,  viz.,  '*  The  end  h  to  calculate  rightly  in  the  selectkm 
and  rejection  of  things  according  to  nature."  ArchedeDoi^ 
a  contemporary  of  Diogenes,"  put  this  in  plainer  terms 
still :  "  The  end  is  to  live  in  the  performance  of  all  fitting 
actions  "  (iravra  ra  KoMilJKoirra  IvtrcXoiWas  {71^).  Now  it  ia 
highly  improbable  that  the  earlier  Stoics  would  have 
sanctioned  such  Interpretations  of  their  dogmas.  Hie 
mere  performance  of  relative  or  imperfect  duties,  tiiej 
would  have  said,  is  something  neither  good  nor  evil;  the 
essential  constituent  of  human  good  ia  ignored.  And 
similar  criticism  is  actually  passed  by  Poeidonios :  "  This 
ia  not  the  end,  but  only  its  necessary  concomitant ;  such  1 
mode  -oi  expression  may  be  useful  for  the  refutatioo  of 
objections  put  forward  by  the  Sophists  "  (Cameades  and 
the  New  Academy  t),  "  but  it  contains  nothing  of  morality 
or  wellbemg"  (Galen,  De  Flae.  Hipp,  et  Plat,^,  470  K). 
There  is  every  ground,  then,  for  concluding  that  we  hare 
here  one  concession  extorted  by  the  assaults  of  Cameades. 
For  a  similar  compromise  there  is  express  testimony: 
"good  repute"  (Motia)  had  been  regarded  as  a  thing 
wholly  indifferent  in  the  school  down  to  and  incloding 
Diog^enes.  Antipater  was  forced  to  assign  to  it  "  positive 
value,"  and  to  give  it  a  place  amongst  "  things  prefsfred " 
(Cic,  De  Fin,,  iii.  57).  These  modifications  were  retained 
by  Antipater's  successors.  Hence  come  the  increased  inh 
portance  and  fuller  treatment  which  from  this  time  for* 
ward  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  *'  external  duties  "  (Ka^^Koi^). 
The  rigour  and  consistency  of  the  older  system  became  sen- 
sibly modified. 

To  this  result  another  important  factor  contributed. 
In  all  that  the  older  Stoics  taught  there  breathes  that 
enthusiasm  for  righteousness  in  which  has  been  traced  the 
earnestness  of  the  Semitic  spirit;  but  nothing  presents 
more  forcibly  the  pitch  of  their  moral  ideedism  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Wise  Man.  All  mankind  fall  into  tvo 
classes, — the  wise  or  virtuous,  the  unwise  or  wicked,— 
the  distinction  being  absolute.  He  who  poaaesses  virtoe 
possesses  it  whole  and  entire ;  he  who  lacks  it  kcb  it 
altogether.  To  be  but  a  handVbreadth  below  the  sarface 
of  the  sea  ensures  drowning  as  infallibly  as  to  be  five 
hundred  fathoms  deep.  Now  the  wise  man  is  drawn  tf 
perfect  All  he  does  is  right,  all  his  opinions  are  trae ;  he 
alone  is  free,  rich,  beautiful,  skilled  to  govern,  capable  of 
giving  or  receiving  a  benefit.  And  his  happiness,  since 
length  of  time  cannot  increase  it,  falls  in  nothing  short  of 
that  of  Zeus.  In  contrast  with  all  this,  we  have  a  pictors 
of  universal  depravity.  Now,  who  could  claim  to  have 
attained  to  the  sage's  wisdom  t  Doubtless,  at  the  M 
founding  of  the  school  Zeno  himself  and  Zeno's  pnpils 
were  inspired  with  this  hope  ;  they  emulated  the  Cynio 
Antisthenes  and   Diogenes,    who  never  shrank   cot  d 
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modoBty  from  (be  name  ftnd  its  responsibilitiee.  Bat  the 
deyelopment  of  the  syBtem  led  them  gradually  and  reluct- 
antly to  renounce  this  hope,  as  they  came  to  realize  the 
arduous  conditions  inyolved.  Zeno  indeed  could  hardly 
have  been  denied  the  title  conferred  upon  Epicurus. 
Cleanthes,  the  **  second  Hercules,  **  held  it  possible  for  man 
to  attain  to  virtue.  From  anecdotes  recorded  of  the  tricks 
played  upon  Aristo  and  Spluerus  (Diog.  Laer.,  viL  163, 
117)  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  former  deemed  himself 
infallible  in  his  opinions,  t.^.,  set  up  for  a  sage ;  Persseus 
himself,  who  had  exposed  the  pretensions  of  Aristo,  is 
twitted  with  having  failed  to  conform  with  the  perfect 
generalship  which  was  one  trait  of  the  wise  man,  when  he 
allowed  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to  be  taken  by  Aratus 
(Athen.,  iv.  102  D).  The  trait  of  infallibility  especially 
proved  hard  to  establish  when  successive  heads  of  the 
school  seriously  differed  in  their  doctrine.  The  prospect 
became  daily  more  distant,  and  at  length  faded  away. 
Chrysippus  declined  to  call  himself  or  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries a  sage.  One  or  two  such  manifestations  there 
may  have  been — Socrates  and  Diogenes  t — but  the  wise 
man  was  rarer,  he  thought,  than  the  phcsnix.  If  his  suc- 
cessors allowed  one  or  two  more  exceptions,  to  Diogenes 
of  Seleucia  at  any  rate  the  sage  was  an  unrealized  ideal, 
as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  {De  Comm.  Not.,  33,  1076  B), 
who  does  not  fail  to  seize  upon  this  extreme  view.  Posi- 
donins  left  even  Socrates,  Diogenes,  and  Antisthenes  in 
the  state  of  progress  towards  virtue.  Although  there  was 
in  the  end  a  reaction  from  this  extreme,  yet  i^  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  a  practical 
system  of  morals.  So  long  as  dialectic  subtleties  and 
exciting  polemics  afforded  food  for  the  intellect,  the  gulf 
between  theory  and  practice  might  be  ignored.  But  once 
let  this  system  be  presented  to  men  in  earnest  about  right 
living,  and  eager  to  profit  by  what  they  are  taught,  and 
an  ethical  reform  is  inevitable.  Conduct  for  us  will  be 
separated  from  conduct  for  the  sage.  We  shall  be  told 
not  always  to  imitate  him.  There  will  be  a  new  law,  dwell- 
ing specially  upon  the  "  external  duties  "  required  of  all 
naen,  wise  or  unwise ;  and  even  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for 
oar  happiness  may  be  questioned.  The  introducer  and 
expositor  of  such  a  twofold  morality  was  a  remarkable 
man.  Born  at  Rhodes  e.  185  B.C.,  a  citizen  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  Greek  states  and  almost  the  only  one  which 
yet  retained  vigour  and  freedom,  Pan^tius  lived  for  years 
in  the  house  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  at  Bome, 
accompanied  him  on  embassies  and  campaigns,  •  and  was 
perhaps  the  first  Greek  who  in  a  private  capaci^  had  any 
insight  into  the  working  of  the  Roman  state  or  the 
character  of  its  citizena  Later  in  life,  as  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens,  he  achieved  a  reputation  second 
only  to  that  of  Chrysippus.  He  is  the  earliest  Stoic 
author  from  whom  we  have,  even  indirectly,  any  consider- 
able piece  of  work,  as  books  i  and  ii.  of  the  De  OJieiia 
are  a  richaufe,  in  Cicero's  fashion,  of  Pan»tius  "Upon 
External  Duty  "  (ircpl  rov  koJ^kovto^). 

The  introduction  of  Stoicism  at  Rome  was  the  most 
momentous  of  the  many  changes  that  it  saw.  After  the 
first  sharp  collision  with  the  jealousy  of  the  national 
authorities  it  found  a  ready  acceptance,  and  made  rapid 
progress  amongst  the  noblest  families.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  old  heroes  of  the  republic  were  unconscious 
Stoics,  fitted  by  their  narrowness,  their  stem  simplicity, 
and  devotion  to  duty  for  the  almost  Semitic  earnestness 
of  the  new  doctrine.  In  Greece  its  insensibility  to  art 
and  the  cultivation  of  life  was  a  fatal  defect ;  not  so  with 
the  shrewd  men  of  the  world,  desirous  of  qualifying  as 
advocates  or  jurists.  It  supplied  them  with  an  incentive 
to  scientifie  research  in  archeology  and  grammar;  it 
penetrated  jurisprudence  until  the  belief  in  the  ultimate 


identity  of  the  jtu  gentium  with  the  law  of  nature 
modified  the  praetor's  edicts  for  centuries.  Even  to  the 
prosaic  religion  of  old  Rome,  with  its  narrow  original 
conception  and  multitude  of  burdensome  ritee^  it  be^me 
in  some  sort  a  support.  Scssvola,  foUowing  Panstius, 
explained  that  the  prudence  of  statesmen  had  established 
this  public  institution  in  the  service  of  order  midway 
between  the  errors  of  popular  superstition  and  the  barren 
truths  of  enlightened  philosophy.  Soon  the  influence  of 
the  pupils  reacted  upon  the  doctrines  taught.  Of  specula- 
tive interest  the  ordinary  Roman  had  as  little  as  may  be ; 
for  abstract  discussion  and  qontroversy  he  cared  nothing. 
Indifferent  to  the  scientific  basis  or  logical  development  of 
doctrines,  he  selected  from  various  writers  and  nrom  dif- 
ferent schools  what  he  found  most  serviceable.  All  had 
to  be  simplified  and  disengaged  from  technical  r-^btleties. 
To  attract  his  Roman  pupils  Panstius  would  naturally 
choose  simple  topics  susceptible  of  rhetorical  treatment  or 
of  application  to  individual  details.  He  was  the  represen- 
tative, not  merely  of  Stoicism,  but  of  Greece  and  Greek 
literature,  and  would  feel  pride  in  introducing  its  greatest 
masterpieces:  amongst  all  that  he  studied,  he  valued  most 
the  writings  of  Plato.  He  admired  the  classic  style,  the 
exquisite  purity  of  language,  the  fiights  of  imagination, 
but  he  admired  above  all  the  philosophy.  He  marks  a 
reaction  of  the  genuine  Hellenic  spirit  against  the  narrow 
austerity  of  the  first  Stoics.  Zeno  and  Chrysippus  had  in- 
troduced a  repellent  technical  terminology ;  their  writings 
lacked  every  grace  of  style.  With  PansBtius  the  Stoa 
became  eloquent :  he  did  his  best  to  improve  upon  the 
uncouth  words  in  vogue,  even  at  some  slight  cost  of  accu- 
racy, e.g.f  to  discard  Trporjyfxivw  for  cvx^>7otov,  or  else  de- 
signate it  "  so-called  good,"  or  even  simply  "  good,**  if  the 
context  allowed. 

The  i)art  Panietiiu  took  in  philological  and  historical  atadiea  li 
characteriatic  of  the  man.  We  know  much  of  the  reaults  of  these 
Btudiea ;  of  hia  philosophy  technically  ive  know  very  little.  He 
T-rote  only  upon  ethics,  where  historical  knowledge  would  be  o| 
u%e.  Crates  of  Mall  as,  one  of  his  teachers,  aimed  at  falilUing  the 
high  fnnctiona  of  a  "  critic  "  according  to  hia  own  definition, — that 
the  critic  most  acquaint  himself  with  all  rational  knowledge. 
Panetias  was  competent  to  paas  judgment  upon  the  critical 
'*  divination  "  of  an  Aristarchus  (who  was  i>erhaj>8  himself  also  a 
Stoic),  and  took  an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  Old  Attic  forms  to 
the  text  of  Plato.  Just  tlien  there  had  been  a  movement  towards 
a  wider  and  more  liberal  education,  by  which  even  contemporary 
Epicureaus  were  affected.  Diogenes  the  Babylonian  had  written 
a  treatise  on  language  and  one  entitled  Ths  Lawn,  Along  with 
grammar,  which  nad  been  a  prominent  branch  of  study  under 
Chrvsippus,  philosophy,  history,  geography,  chronology,  and  kin- 
dred subjects  came  to  be  recognized  as  fields  of  activity  no  less  than 
philology  proper.  It  has  been  recently  established  that  Pol^bius 
the  historian  was  a  Stoic,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  was  ffreatly  infla- 
enced  by  the  form  of  the  svstom  which  he  learned  to  Know,  in  the 
societv  of  Scipio  and  hia  mends,  from  Panietius.^  Nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  works  of  the  latter  served  Cicero  as  the  originals  of  hia 
Do  Republiea  and  D»  Legibvs.*  Thus  the  gulf  between  Stoidam 
and  the  later  Cynics,  who  were  persistently  hostile  to  culture,  could 
not  fail  to  be  widened. 

A  M-ave  of  eclecticism  passed  overall  the  Greek  schools  in  the  1st 
century  B.C.  Platonism  and  scepticism  had  left  undoubted  traces 
upon  the  doctrine  of  such  a  reformer  as  Panntius.  He  had  doubta 
auoat  a  general  conflagration  ;  possibly  (he  thought)  Aristotle  was 
right  in  affirming  the  eternity  of  the  present  order  of  the  world. 
He  doubted  the  entire  system  of  divination.  Ozr  these  points  hid 
disciples  Poaidonius  and  Hecato  seem  to  have  reverted  to  orthodoxy. 
But  m  ethics  hia  innovations  were  more  suggestive  and  fertile.  He 
separated  wisdom  as  a  theoretic  virtue  from  the  other  three  which 
he  called  practical.     Hecato  slightly  modified  this  :  showing  that 

Erecepts  (9wp^/iara)  are  needed  for  justice  and  temperance  also, 
e  made  them  scientific  virtues,  reserving  for  his  second  class  the 
unscientific  virtue  (kBt^pirrog  dptr^)  of  courage,  together  with 


'  Hirzel,  Unt^rtueh.,  ii.  p.  841  «?.  Polybius's  rejection  of  divina- 
tion is  deciaive.  See,  €.(/.»  his  explanation  upon  natural  causes  of 
Scipio  the  elder's  capture  of  New  Carthage,  '*  by  the  aid  of  Neptune,"  - 
X.  11  (c/.  X.  2).  P.  Voigt  holds  that  in  vL  5,  1,  nffip  irdpmt  r&ir 
^O<.otr6<^m9  la  an  allusion  to  Panastias. 

*  Tills,  at  least,  li  maintained  by  Schroekel. 
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bMlth,  ttnagthi  and  lacli  like  '*  ezotlUndea. "  Further,  Fuuetiiu 
had  maiDtained  that  pleasare  ia  not  altogether  a  thing  indifferent : 
there  ia  a  natural  as  well  as  an  unnatural  plcasi're.  Bat,  if  so,  it 
would  follow  that,  since  pleasure  is  an  emotion,  apathy  or  eradica- 
tiou  of  all  emotions  cannot  be  unconditionally  required.  The  gloea 
he  nut  upon  the  definition*  of  the  end  was  "  a  life  in  accordance 
witA  the  promptings  given  us  by  nstiure  " ;  the  terms  are  all  used 
by  older  Stoics,  but  the  individual  nature  H/iiy)  seems  to  be 
emphasized.     From  Po«idonius,  the  last  representative  of  a  com- 


prenensiye  study  of  nature  and  a  subtle  erudition,  it  is  not  suQiris- 
ing  that  wo  get  the  following  definition :  the  end  is  to  live  in  con- 
templation of  the  loality  and  order  of  the  universe,  promoting  it 
to  the  best  of  our  power,  and  never  led  astray  by  the  irrational  part 
of  the  souL  The  heterodox  phrase  with  which  this  definition  ends 
points  to  innovations  in  psychology  which  were  undoubtedly  real 
and  important,  saggested  by  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
essential  unity  of  the  souL  PanjBtins  had  referred  two  faculties 
(those  of  speech  and  of  reproduction)  to  animal  impulse  and  to 
the  vegetative  "nature"  (^^o-ts)  respectively.  Yet  the  older 
Stoics  held  that  this  ^^o-it  was  cnangmi  to  a  true  squi  i^vxi)  at 
birth.  Posidonius,  unable  to  explain  the  emotions  as  **  judgments  " 
or  the  effects  of  judgment^  pKwtulated,  like  Plato,  an  irrational 
principle  (including  a  concupiscent  and  a  spirited  element)  to 
account  for  them,  althuugh  he  subordinated  all  these  as  faculties 
to  the  one  sulMtance  of  the  soul  lodged  in  the  heart  This  was 
a  serious  departure  from  the  ]>riuciple8  of  the  system,  facilitating 
a  return  of  later  Stoicism  to  the  dualism  of  God  and  the  world, 
zeaaon  and  the  irrational  part  in  roan,  which  Chrysippus  had  striven 
to  surmount.^  ' 

Yet  in  the  general  approximation  and  fusion  of  opposing  views 
which  had  set  in,  the  Stoics  fared  far  better  than  rival  schools. 
Their  system  became  best  known  and  most  widely  used  by  indi- 
vidual eclectics.  All  the  assaults  of  the  sceptical  Academy  had 
failed,  and  within  fifty  years  of  the  death  of  Carpeodes  his  degener- 
ate successors,  unable  to  hold  their  ground  on  the  question  of  the 
criterion,  had  capitulated  to  the  enemy.  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  the 
professed  restorer  of  the  Old  Acadenv,  taught  a  medley  of  Stoic 
and  Peripatetic  dogmas,  which  he  boldlr  asserted  Zono  had  first 
borrowed  from  hia  school  The  wide  diflfusion  of  Stoic  phraseology 
and  Stoic  modes  of  thought  may  be  seen  on  all  hands,— in  the 
language  of  the  New  Tostanient  writers,  in  the  compendious 
"hutories  of  philosophy"  induatriounly  circulated  by  a  host  of 
-writers  about  this  time  (^.  H.  Diels,  DooBo^fruphi  Ormei), 

The  writings  of  the  later  Stoics  have  come  down  to  as, 
if  not  entire,  in  great  part,  so  that  Seneca,  Comutos, 
Persius,  Lacan,  Epictetas,  Marcus  Aorelios  are  known  at 
first  hand.  They  do  not  profess  to  give  a  scientific  exposi- 
tion of  doctrine,  and  may  therefore  be  dismissed  somewhat 
briefly  (see  Epictxtus  and  Axtbeuus).  We  learn  much 
more  about  the  Stoic  system  from  the  scanty  fragments  of 
the  first  founders,'  or  even  from  the  epitomes  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  Stobseus,  than  from  these  writers.  They  tes- 
tify to  the  restiiction  of  philosophy  to  the  practical  side,  and 
to  the  increasing  tendency,  ever  since  Pan«tius,  towards  a 
relaxation  of  the  rigorous  ethical  doctrine  and  its  approxi- 
mation to  the  form  of  religious  conviction.  This  finds 
most  marked  expression  in  the  doctrines  of  submission  to 
Providence  and  universal  philaothropy.  Only  in  this  way 
could  they  hold  their  ground,  however  insecurely,  in  face 
of  the  religious  reaction  of  the  first  century.  In  passing  to 
Rome,  Stoicism  quitted  tho  school  for  actual  life.  The  fall 
of  the  republic  was  a  gain,  for  it  released  so  much  intellec- 
tual activity  from  civic  duties.  The  life  and  death  of  Cato 
fired  i^t  imagi-ation  of  a  degenerate  age  in  Which  he  stood 
out  both  as  a  Roman  and  a  Stoic.  To  a  long  line  of  illus- 
trious successors,  men  like  Partus  Thrasea  and  Helvidius 
Priscus,  Cato  berueathed  his  resolute  opposition  to  the 
dominant  power  of  the  times ;  unsympathetic,  impractic- 
able, bv  ^  fearless  in  demeanour,  they  were  a  standing  re- 
proach t'^  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  their  age.     But 

>  Wtrks  of  Posidonius  and  Hecato  have  served  as  the  biais  of 
extant  Latin  treatises.  Cicero,  De  IHvinatione,  perhaps  D9  datura 
Deorum.  L,  ii.,  comes  in  part  from  Posiuonins ;  Cicero,  Dt  ^imbua. 
Sit.,  ana  Seneca,  Dt  Benejieiis,  L-iv.,  from  Hecato,  who  is  also  the 
soorot  of  Stobnos,  EcL  Eth.,  H.  110.  C/,B,tL  Fjwler,  Panmtii  tt 
MteatonU  FragmeiUa^  Bonn,  1885. 

*  </.  C  Wachsmnth,  timmenifUioneB  IJ.  ds  Zenont  OUienti  H 
Clsantht  Aisio,  Oottingen,  1874.  Baguet's  CTirytipjnu,  Louvain, 
1822,  ii  unfortuos  ely  *'ery  iocoiLj;   its. 


when  at  first,  under  Augustas,  the  empire  reetored  oide^ 
philosophy  became  bolder  and  addressed  everj  daai  in 
society,  public  lectures  and  spiritual  direction  being  the 
two  forms  in  which  it  mainly  showed  activity.  Books  of 
direction  were  written  by  Sextius  in  Greek  (as  afterwatda 
by  Seneca  in  Latin),  almost  the  only  Roman  who  had  the 
ambition  to  found  a  sect,  though  in  ethics  he  mainly 
followed  Stoicism.  His  contemporary  Papirioa  Fabianos 
was  the  popular  lecturer  of  that  day,  producing  a  powerful 
effect  by  his  denunciations  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
Under  Tiberius,  Sotion  and  Attains  -were  attended  by 
crowds  of  hearers.  In  Seneca's  time  there  was  a  professor, 
badly  attended  it  ia  true,  even  in  a  provincial  town  like 
Naples.  At  the  same  tilhe  the  sntiquarian  study  of  Stoic 
writings  went 'on  apace,  especially  those  of  the  earlieit 
teachers, — Zeno  and  Aristo  and  Cleanthea 

Seneca  is  the  most  prominent  leader  in  the  direction 
which   Roman.  Stoicism    now    took.      His    penetrating 
intellect  had  mastered  the  subtleties  of  the  syatem  of 
Chrysippus,  but  they  seldom  appear  in  his  wprka,  at  least 
without  apology.     Incidentally  we  meet  there  with  the 
doctrines  of  Pneuma  and  of  tension,.of  the' corporeal  nature 
of  the  virtues' and  the  affections,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect     But  his  attention  is  claimed  for  physio 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  mind,  and  as  making 
known  the  wisdom  of  Providence  and  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.     To  reconcile  tho  ways  of  God  to  man 
had  been  the  ambition  of  Chrysippus,  as  we  know  from 
Plutarch's  criticisms.     He  argued  plausibly  that  natnnJ 
evil  was  a  thing  indifferent, — that  even  moral  evil  was 
required  in  the  divine  economy  as  a  foil  to  set  off  good 
The  really  difficult  problem  why   the   prosp^ty  of  tho 
wicked  and  the  calamity  of  the  just  were  permitted  under 
the  divine  government  he  met  in  various  ways:    some- 
times he  alleged  the  forgetf ulneso  of  higher  powers ;  some^ 
times  he  fell  back  upon  the  necea-ityof  these  oontrssti 
and  grotesque  passages  in  the  coredy  of  homan  lifa 
Seneca  gives  the  true  Stoic  answer  in  his  treatise  On  Pro- 
^tidence :  the  wise  man  cannot  really  meet  with  misfortone ; 
all  outward  calamity  u  a  divine  inttrument  of  training 
designed  to  exercise  his  powers  and  teach  the  world  tks 
indif^rence  of  external  conditions.     In  the  soul  Seoeca 
recognizes  an  effluence  of  tho  divine  spirit,  a  god  in  the 
human  frame  ;  in  virtue  of  this  he  maintains  the  essential 
dignity  and  internal  freedom  of  man  in  every  human 
being.     Yet,  in  striking  contrast  to  this  orthodox  tenet 
is  his  vivid  tonception.  of  the   weakness  ''.nd  miseiy  of 
men,  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  with  evil,  whether 
in  society  or  in  the  individual     Thus  he  describes  the 
body  (which,  after  Epicurus,  he  calls  the  flesh)  as  a  mere 
husk  or  fetter  or  prison  of  the  soul ;  iriwli  its  depart  ire 
begins  the  soul's  true  life.     Sometimes,  too,  he  writes  as  if 
he  accepted  an  irrational  as  well  as  a  rational  part  of  the 
soul     In  ethics,  if  there  is  no  novelty  of  doctrin j,  there  is 
a  surprising  change  in  the  mode  of  its  application.    The 
ideal  sace  has  receded  ;  philosophy  comes  as  a  physiciaD, 
not  to  the  whole  but  to  the  sick.     We  learn  that  there  ire 
various  classes  of  patients  in  "  progress  "  {vpoKtnrfj,  i.t,y  on 
their  way  to  virtue,  making   painful  efforts  towards  it 
The  first  stage  is  the  eradication  of  vicious  habits :  evil 
tendencies  are  to  be  corrected,  and  a  guard  kept  on  the 
corrupt  propensities  of  the  reason.     Suppose  this  achieved, 
we  have  yet    to    struggle   with    single  attacks  of  the 
passions :  irascibility  may  be  cured,  but  we  may  succamb 
to  a  fit  of  rage.     To  achieve  this  second  stage  the  impalses 
must  be  trained  in  such  a  way  that  the  fitness  of  things 
indifferent'  may  be  the  guide  of  conduct.     Even  then  it 
remains  to  give  the  will  that  property  of  rigid  infallibility 
without  which  we  ore  always  liable  to  err,  and'thii  Dnit 
be  effected  by  the  training    of. the  judgment    Otbor 
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pecolkritiaa  of  the  later  Btoic  ethics  are  dae  to  tke  con- 
ditioD  of  the  times.  In  a  time  of  moral  corruption  and 
oppressive  rule,  as  the  early  empire  repeatedly  became  to 
the  privileged  ckisses  of  Roman  society,  a  general  feeling 
of  insecurity  led  the  student  of  philosophy  to  seek  in  it  a 
refuge  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  he  daily 
beheld.  The  less  any  one  man  could  do  to  Interfere  in  the 
government,  or  even  to  safeguard  his  own  life  and  prQ{> 
erty,  the  more  heavily  the  common  fate  pressed  upon  all, 
levelling  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  class  and  character. 
Bi-kven  inwards  upon  themselves,  they  employed  their 
energy  in  severe  self-examhiation,  or  they  cultivated  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  the  universe,  and  towards  their  fellow- 
men  forbearance  and  forgiveness  and  humility,  the  virtues 
of  the  philanthropic  disposition.  With  Seneca  this  resig- 
nation took  the  form  of  a  constant  meditation  upon  death. 
Timid  by  nature,  aware  of  his  impending  doom,  and  at 
times  justly  dissatisfied  with  himself,  he  tries  all  means  of 
reconciling  .himself  to  the  idea  of  suicide.  The  act  hod 
always  been  accounted  allowable  in  the  school,  if  circum- 
stances should  call  for  it :  indeed,  the  first  three  teachers 
bad  found  such  circumstances  in  the  infirmity  of  old  age. 
But  their  attitude  towards  the  "  way  out "  {i$ayurY^  of 
incurable  discomforts  is  quite  unlike  the  anxious  senti- 
meDtalism  with  which  Seneca  dwells  upon  death. 

From  Seneca  we  turn,  not  without  satisfaction,  to  men 
of  sterner  mould,  such  as  Musonius  Rufus,  who  certainly 
deserves  a  place  beside  his  more  illustrious  disciple, 
Spictotua.  As  a  teacher  he  commanded  universal  res^iect, 
and  wherever  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  activity  in  these 
perilous  times — whether  banished  by  Nero,  or  excepted 
from  banishment  by  Vespasian,  as  the  judicial  prosecutor 
of  that  foul  traitor  Egnatius  Celer,  or  as  thrusting  himself 
between  the  ranks  of  Vespasianists  and  Yitellianists,  to 
preach  conciliation  on  the  eve  of  a  battle — he  appears  to 
advantage.  His  philosophy,  however,  is  yet  more  con- 
centrated upon  practice  than  Seneca's,  and  in  ethics  he  is 
almost  at  the  position  of  Arista  Virtue  is  the  solo  end, 
but  virtue  may  be  gained  without  many  doctrines,  mainly 
by  habit  and  training.  Epictetus  testifies  to  the  powerful 
bold  he  acquired  upon  his  pupils,  each  of  whom  felt  as  if 
Httsonius  spoke  to  his  heart  Amongst  a  mass  of  his 
practical  precepts,  we  come  across  an  original  thought,  the 
famous  distinction  between  "  things  in  our  power,''  i.e., 
our  ideas  and  imaginations,  and  "things  beyond  our 
power,"  t.tf.,  the  course  of  events  and  external  advantages. 
The  practical  lesson  drawn  from  it  is,  that  we  must  school 
cmrselves  to  accept  willingly  the  inevitable. 

In  the  life  and  teaciiing  of  Epictetus  this  thought  bore 
abundant  fruit  The  beautiful  character  which  ^rose 
superior  to  weakness,  poverty,  and  slave's  estate  is*  also 
presented  to  us  in  the  Diteounea  of  his  disciple  Arrian 
as  a  model  of  religious  resignation,  of  forbearance  and  love 
towards  our  brethren,  that  is,  towards  all  men,  since  Qod 
is  our  common  father.  With  him  even  the  "physical 
basis  "  of  ethics  takes  the  form  of  a  religious  dogma, — the 
providence  of  Qod  and  the  perfection  of  the  world.  We 
learn  that  he  regards  the  Bcufiuw  or  "  guardian  angel  "  as 
the  divine  part  in  each  man  ;  sometimes  it  is  more  nearly 
conscience,  at  other  times  reason.  His  ethics,  too,  has  a 
religious  character.  He  begins  with  human  weakness  and 
man's  need  of  Qod  :  whoso  would  become  good  must  first 
be  convinced  that  he  is  evil  Submission  is  enforced  by 
an  argument  which  almost  amounts  to  a  retractation  of 
the  difference  between  things  natural  and  things  contrary 
to  nature,  as  understood  by  Zeno.  Would  you  be  cut  off 
from  the  universe  t  he  asks.  Qo  to,  grow  healthy  and 
rich.  But  if  not,  if  you  are  a  part  of  it»  then  become 
resigned  to*  your  lot  Towards  this  goal  of  approximation 
to  Qmicbm  the  later  Stoics  had  all  along  been  tending. 


Withdrawal  from  the  active  duty  of  the  world  must  lead 
to  passive  endurance,  and,  ere  long,  complete  indifference. 
Musonius  had  recommended  marriage  and  condemned 
unsparingly  the  exposure  of  infants.  Epictetus,  however, 
would  have  the  sage  hold,  aloof  from  domestic  cares, 
another  Cynio  trait  So,  too,  in  his  great  maxim  "  bear 
and  forbear"  the  last  is  a  command  to  refrain  from  the 
external  advantages  which  nature  offers. 

Epictetus  in  marked  out  amongst  Stoics  by  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world.  He  is  followed  by  a  Stoic  emperor,  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  who,  though  in  the  world,  was  not 
of  it  The  Meditations  give  no  systematic  exposition  of 
belief,  but  there  are  many  indications  of  the  religious  spirit 
we  have  already  observed,  together  with  an  almost  Pkitonic 
psychology.  Following  Epictetus,  he  siieaks  of  man  as 
a  corpse  bearing  about  a  soul ;  at  another  time  he  has 
a  threefold  division — (1 )  body,  (2)  soul,  the  seat  of  impulse 
(ffvcv/jiarMr),  and  (3)  vovs  or  intelligence,  the  proper  ego. 
In  all  he  writes  there  is  a  vein  of  sadness :  the  flux  of  all 
things,  the  vanity  of  life^  are  thoughts  which  perpetually 
recur,  along  with  resignation  to  the  will  of  Q<kI  and  for- 
bearance towards  others,  and  the  religious  longing  to  be  rid 
of  the  burden  and  to  depart  to  Qod.  These  peculiarities 
in  M.  Antoninus  may  perhaps  be  explained  in  harmony 
with  the  older  Stoic  teaching;  but,  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  rise  of  NeopLatonism  and  the  revival  of 
superstition,  they  are  certainly  significant  None  of  the 
ancient  systems  fell  so  rapidly  as  the  Stoa.  It  had  just 
touched  Uie  highest  point  of  practical  morality,  and  in  a 
generation  after  M.  Antoninus  there  is  hardly  a  professor 
to  be  named.  Its  most  valuable  lessons  to  the  world  were 
preserved  in  Christianity ;  but  ^he  grand  simplicity  of  its 
monism  slumbered  for  fifteen  centuries  before  it  was  re- 
vived by  Spinoza. 

LiUraiurt.  —The  best  modem  snthority  is  Zeller,  Pkil  d.  OrierK, 
iii.  pt  L  (3d  «d.,  1880),— Koff.  transl.  Stoie$,  by  Beicbel  (1879),  and 
EeUdiea,  by  a  F.  Alleyne  (1883).  Of  the  214  nambers  to  which 
the  bililiognphy  of  Stoicum  extends  in  Ueberweg-Heinse,  Orund- 
rim  der  Chaeh.  der  PkU.  (7th  ed.,  1886),  mar  be  cited  F.  RsvaiBM>n, 
Mmni  mr  '4  Stoidsmet  PariB,  1856;  hi.  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  9om 
Lngm,  Oldenburg.  1872;  H.  Siebeck,  Unicmtehunffm  xur  Phil,  d, 
Oriechen,  Halle,  1878,  and  Oaeh.  d.  Psyehologis,  I  2,  Ootlia,  1884; 
R.  Hirxel,  ''Die  Entwicklung  der  Btoi«ch.  Phil.,"  in  Uutertuck- 
vngen  n«  Cietros  Sehri/Un,  ii.  pp.  1-666,  Leipaic,  1882 ;  Ofcorcaa, 
£isai  iur  U  SffBlims  du  Stoteiens,  Paris,  1885;  L.  Stein,  Die  Pt^- 
chologia  der  Stoa,  L,  fierUn,  1886.  .      (R.  D.  H.) 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT,  a  market-town  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  is  situated  on 
the  Trent,  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Cauldou  Canal,  and  on  the  London  and  North- 
western and  North  Staffordshire  railway  lines,  2  miles 
east  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  15  north  of  Stafford. 
It  is  connected  with  Burslem  and  other  places  by  steam 
tramway.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall  (18S5),  with  assembly  rooms,  the  new  market-hall 
(1883),  the  Minton  memorial  building  (1858),  containing 
rooms  for  art  and  science  classes,  the  free  library  and 
museum  (1878),  and  the  North  Staffordshire  infirmary, 
founded  in  1815  and  removed  to  its  present  site  in  1868. 
A  cemetery  21  acres  in  extent  was  laid  out  in  1883^ 
There  are  statues  of  Josiah  Wedgewood  (1863)  and  of 
Colin  Minton  Campbell  (1886).  The  head  o65ces  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  are  in  the  town. 
Stoke  has  no  antiquarian  interest,  and  owes  its  importance 
to  the  porcelain  and  earthenware  manufactures.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  "Potteries"  district 
Stoke  was  created  a  parliamentary  borough  in  1832,  with 
two  members,  but  by  the  Act  of  1885  a  large  part  of  tbis 
went  to  form  the  new  borough  of  Hanley.  The  population 
of  the  municipal  borough  (formed  in  1874,  with  an  area 
of  1660  acres)  was  19,261  in  1881 ;  the  area  has  sineQ^ 
been  increased  to  1720  acre&  ^The  population  of  the 
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INirliameniary  boron^li  (area  OOiil  ftcren)  in  1671  was 
130,085,  and  in  1881  it  was  152,394  ;  the  popalation  of 
the  borough  aa  adjiuited  in  1885,  wliirh  rotorna  only  one 
member,  is  estimated  at  65,000. 

STOLBERQ,  cv  Btollbkrc,  an  indoatrial  and  mining 
town  in  Ilhcnit:^  Prussia,  in  » itualcd  on  tho  Vicht,  7  miles 
east  of  AIx-la-Chai>cllo.  It  is  tho  coutro  of  a  very  active 
and  varied  industry,  ex)x>rting  its  ])rodace  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  leading  branch  is  metal-working,  which  is 
hero  carried  on  in  important  zinc,  brass,  and  iron  foundries, 
smclting-works  of  various  kinds,  ]iuddling  and  rolling  works, 
and  manufactories  of  necdlcH,  pins,  and  other  metal  goods. 
Tho  ore  is  moetly  found  in  the  mines  around  the  town, 
but  some  is  imported  from  a  considerable  distance.  In  or 
near  the  town  there  are  also  large  chemical  works,  glass- 
Avorks,  a  mirror- factory,  and  various  minor  establishments. 
Extensive  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  provide  the 
enormous  supply  of  fuel  demanded  by  the  various  indus- 
tries.    The  population  in  1885  was  11,841. 

Tlio  iiirhiHtrial  prosivrity  of  tho  town  was  foQndc<I  in  the  middlo 
of  tho  17th  coiitury  by  French  roli^oas  rofngoon,  who  introducc<l 
tho  art  of  bra^-roumlin^.  An  ancient  castle  in  tho  town  is  popu- 
laily  believed  to  have  been  a  huutiug-lovl^ro  of  Charlcmagi.e. 

STOLBERG,  Count  Ciirwtiax  (1748-18211  German 

S»et,  was  born  at  Hamburg  on  the  15th  October  1748. 
is  father.  Count  Christian  UUnther,  was  a  privy  councillor 
in  Ponmark.  Stoll^erg  studied  at  GOttingen,  where  he 
formed  one  of  a  "  Dichtcrbund,"  which  after\vards  became 
famous.  It  included,  besides  Stolberg  and  his  brother, 
Boie,  Bllrger,  ^lillcr,  Voss,  Holty,  and  Leisewitz.  In  1777 
he  became  an  official  in  the  civil  service  at  TremsbUttel  in 
Holstein,  and  married  Louise,  the  countess  of  Reventlow, 
whose  beauty  he  had  often  celebrated  in  his  verses.  He 
resigned  his  office  in  1800,  and  afterwards  lived  uiwn  his 
estate  in  8chle;{wig.     He  died  January  18,  1821. 

Stolbei^  was  not  a  poet  of  hi<;h  originality,  but  in  Mome  of  bis 
iiooins  he  gave  vigorous  exproithion  to  sincere  an<l  ardent  feeling. 
He  excelled,  too,  in  the  utterance  of  gentle  and  delicate  sentiment 
Much  of  hia  work  appeared  in  aMociation  with  that  of  his  brother, 
vrhofio  gcDiua  was  bolder  and  more  inipn.'saive  than  his  own.  Ther 
jmbllaJled  together  a  volume  of  pofma  in  1770,  and  Sekau^M 
mU  CJidrtn  in  1787,  their  object  in  the  latter  work  being  to  revive 
a  love  for  tho  Greek  drama.  Tho  dramas  contributed  to  this 
volume  by  Christian  Stolberg  are  Balaasar  and  Otamea,  In  1815 
the  brothers  issued  a  volume  of  KaterldHducfu  OcdiehU.  Christian 
Stolberg  wa4  the  sole  author  of  OcdichU  au$  dem  Oriee/iitchen 
(1782)  and  of  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Sophocles  (1787).  All 
his  poetical  works  are  included  in  the  JKtrkt  der  Brudtr  Stolberg 
(20  vols.,  1820-25). 

STOLBERG,  Count  Feedkeick  Leopold  (1750-1819), 
the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  on  the  7th  November 
1750,  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein.  Like  his  brother  he 
studied  at  Qottingen,  and  was  a  member  of  the  "  Dichter- 
bund."  In  1776  he  went  to  Copenhagen  as' ambassador 
of  the  prince-bishop  of  Liibeck^  and  in  1 789  he  was  sent 
to  Berlin  as  the  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Hia  first  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1782,  having  died, 
he  married  the  Countess  Sophia  von  Redern  in  1790,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
government  of  the  princo-bishop  at  Eutin.  In  18()0  he 
'  resigned  his  office,  and  at  Munster  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome,  taking  with  him  all  the  members  of  his  family 
except  his  eldest  daughter  Agnes,  who  had  married  Count 
Ferdinand  von  Stolberg- Wernigerode.  Stolberg's  friends 
and  admirers  were  astonished  by  his  conyersion  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  he  was  hotly  attacked  by  Voss,  whose 
intervention  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy.  After  his 
change  of  faith  Stolberg  issued  an  eUborate  Geachichte  der 
Rdigion  Jetu  ChrM,  in  which  he  hardly  even  attempted 
to  write  with  impartial  judgment  He  died  near  C>nia- 
brflck  on  the  5th  December  1819. 

In  association  with  his  brother  he  pnbliabed  ChdichU ;  SduM- 
•pr-'.lc  rr.'t  a:&rc%\  ^nd  Fcterldnditehe  GediehU,      He  also  wrote 


latnbru  (1784),  a  aorioa  of  satires  eii  the  vlcM  and  prejndicas  of  Ui 
time ;  and  be  tranHlatod  tho  Iliads  eomo  of  Plato's  dialogncs,  W 
tra^iias  of  jEMchyln^  and  Osaiana  poonuk  Ajnong  his  prtM 
writing  mav  be  rocntionc«l  JJit  Im^I,  a  romance  (1788);  Sixt 
Ilrin*  inDralsekiand,  der  Sehweis,  Itafini^  und  SieilUn  (1794);  sad 
hia  Leb^  Alfrrd^a  dn  Groeacn  (1815).  Ho  was  a  master  of  may 
forms  of  poetical  cx])roMsion,  and  in  hfs  best  period  he  prodaocd  i 
strong;;  linprcaaion  on  his  oontomporariea  by  hia  paaaion  for  natun 
and  freedom. 

Itlofliniphio*  of  Stolberc  hare  been  written  bjr  Kloolorlma.  Menge,  Wkdri, 
noDOM.  and  Jaoason. 

STOLP,  or  Stolpv,  an  ancient  trading -town  in  the  Ueak 
coast-plain  of  eastern  Pomerania,  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the 
Stolpe,  10  miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and  64  miles  to  the 
west  of  Dantzic.  The  large  church  of  St  Mary,  withs 
lofty  tower,  dating  from  the  14th  century,  the  Renaissance 
castle  of  the  16th  century,  now  nsed  as  a  priaon,  and  ooe 
of  the  ancient  town  gates  restored  in  1872  are  memorisii 
of  the  time  when  Stolp  was  a  prosperous  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.  The  manufacture  of  amber  artidea, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  cigar-boxes,  <tc.,  with  some  iron- 
founding,  linen-weaving,  and  salmon-fishing  in  the  Stolpe^ 
are  the  chief  industrial  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
aUo  carry  on  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  spirits,  fiah,  and  geese. 
StoIpmUnde,  a  fishing- village  and  summer  reaort,  at  die 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  port  of  Stolp.  The  popuktioa 
of  Stolp  in  1885  was  22,431  (in  1816  5260X  about  600 
being  Roman  Catholics  and  about  1000  Jews. 

Stolp,  mentioned  in  the  11th  century,  receired  town-rlgbta  in 
1273.  From  the  14th  to  tho  16th  century  it  was  a  member  of  th« 
Hanseatic  League.  Until  1637,  when  it  passed  to  Brandenbuj^  tfas 
town  was  generally  in  the  poeaession  of  the  dukes  of  PomeraDis. 

STOMACH,     See  Digestive  Oboaks. 

STOMACH,  Diseases  of  the.  Only  the  more  com- 
mon and  serious  varieties  of  gastric  disease  can  be  here 
referred  ta  The  majority  of  them  exhibit,  aa  their  most 
marked  and  sometimes  their  only  feature,  the  symptonu 
of  Dyspepsia  (q-v,).  Hence  the  diagnosis  of  the  forms 
of  stomach  disease  is  frequently  a  matter  of  much  difficnltj. 
Nevertheless  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  and  tho 
manifested  phenomena  of  a  given  case  may  often  lead  to  a 
correct  identification  of  its  nature.  The  present  notice 
refers  in  general  terms  to  the  most  prominent  symptoms 
which  usually  characterize  the  chief  gastric  diaorders. 

The  stomach  ia  liable  to  infl'unmatory  affectiona,  of  which  the 
condition  of  catarrh,  or  irritation  of  its  muooos  membrane,  is  tlM 
moat  frequent  and  most  readily  rocogniaod.  This  msT  exist  in  an 
scnte  or  a  chronio  form,  and  dope^^da  upon  arnio  conoition,  dtbcr 
local  or  general,  which  produces  a  oongestod  state  of  the  circoU- 
tion  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 

AetUe  Oadrie  Catarrh  may  arise  f^vra  Tarious  caases,  of  which 
the  moat  inijiortant  are — (1)  couatitutional  conditiona,  such  is  tlM 
gouty  or  rheumatic,  or  an  inherited  tendency  to  irritability  ol  the 
dijrestive  organa;  (2)  errors  in  diet,  particularly  exoesaira  quantity, 
indigestible  quality,  imperfect  mastication,  extremes  of  tamTCntoie 
of  the  food,  toxic  a^n^  especially  alcoboU  in  excess,  cr  food  in  a 
state  of  decomposition ;  (8)  atmospheric  influences,  n  apncan  evi- 
dent from  its  tendency  to  occur  in  Terr  waim  or  very  eud  vestbff 
or  in  the  case  of  audden  temperature  alternations. 

The  chief  change  tho  stomach  undergoes  affects  its  maeom 
membrane,  which  is  in  a  atate  of  congestion,  either  throngboat  or 
in  parte.  It  ia  more  than  probable  that  this  oonditiott  prodooi 
an  alteration  in  the  secretiiig  function  of  tho  omn,  and  that  its 
peptic  juices  become  leas  potent,  tho  effect  of  which  will  be  to  retiro 
tho  procesa  of  digestion  and  favour  the  occurrenoe  of  decomposi- 
tion and  fermentation  in  iU  contents,  thus  aggravating  the  original 
evil  The  symptoms  are  those  well  known  aa  chaiiicterixing  an 
acute  ''bilioua  attack,"  conaisting  in  loos  of  ap|)etite,  aicknen  or 
nausea,  and  headache,  frontal  or  occipital,  often  accompanied  viu 
giddiness.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  foetid,  and  there  n 
pain  or  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  atomach,  with  soar  enicta- 
tiona,  and  frequently  vomiting,  ftrst  of  food  and  then  of  bOioBs 
matter.  An  attack  of  this  land  tends  to  aubaida  m  a  few  daj^ 
eapadaUy  if  tho  exciting  cause  be  removed.  Sometlmea,  howerv, 
the  symptoms  recur  with  such  frequency  sa  to  lead  to  the  mon  j 
serious  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  bears  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  offn 
source  of  irritation,  which,  if  it  exist,  may  be  expelled  bj  an  m^ 
or  purgative.  This,  howerer,  is  seldom  vaosasair,  aince  vmm 
is  nsoiSly  pieaent    For  the  leUef  of  sickness  and  pain  tfai  acUig 
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of  ice  and  eottiiter»lrrlt»tk)n  orer  the  re^on  of  the  rtomach  an  of 
eeirice.  Further,  remedies  which  ezercue  a  eoothing  effect  upon 
an  irritable  mnooos  membrane,  sodi  as  bismuth  or  weak  alkaline 
floida,  and  along  with  theae  the  nae  of  a  light  milk  diet,  are  nanally 
■nfScient  to  remove  the  arsiptoms. 

Chronic  Oa$iHa  Catarni  may  result  from  the  acute  or  may  arise 
Independently.  It  is  not  unfreqnently  connected  with  antecedent 
disease  in  other  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  or  kidneys, 
and  it  is  specidly  common  in  persons  addicted  to  slcoholio  excess. 
In  this  form  the  texture  of  the  stomach  is  more  seriously  affected 
than  in  the  acute,  it  is  permanently  in  a  state  of  conmstion,  an4 
its  mucous  membrane  ana  muscular  coat  undergo  thickening  and 
other  changes,  which,  besides  markedly  affecting  the  ftmction  of 
digeation,  may  lead  to  stricture  of  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach 
and  its  results,  to  be  sabaequeutly  referred  to.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  dyspepsia  in  an  aggraTated  form  (see  Dtspbpbia),  of  which 
discomfort  and  pain  after  nod,  with  distension  and  frequently  vomit- 
ing, are  tiie  chief ;  and  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  in  reference 
to  the  causes  giving  rise  to  it  The  careful  regulation  of  the  diet 
(see  DiBTXTios),  both  as  to  the  amount,  the  qoality,  and  the  inter- 
wala  between  meals,  demands  special  attention.  Of  medicinal 
agents,  bismuth,  arsenic,  nux  vomica,  and  the  mineral  acids  are  all 
of  acknowledged  efficacy,  as  are  also  preparations  of  pepsin. 

Uletr  <f  lM  Stomach  (gastric  ulcer,  perforating  ulcer)  is  of  not 
nnfrequent  occurrence,  aiid  is  a  disease  of  much  gravity.  Its  causes 
are  probably  not  fully  understood,  yet  the  following  points  may 
be  regarded  as  oeneraily  admitted  :--<l)  that  the  diseue  is  twice 
as  common  in  females  as  in  males,  and  that  it  is  found  to  affect 
domestic  servants  more  frequently  than  any  other  class ;  (2)  that 
it  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  early  life^  the  period  from  twen^ 
to  thirty  including  the  great  m^ority  of  the  cases ;  (8)  that  it 
appears  to  bo  connected  in  many  instances  witfanimpairment  of  the 
cucnlation  in  the  stomach  snd  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  a  •small 
blood-vesseH thrombosis) ;  (4)  that  such  an  occurrence  may  arise  in 
connexion  with  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  (an«mia),  which 
ia  actually  the  condition  present  in  many  of  the  cases,  but  that  it 
may  also  arise  from  diseased  blood-vessels,  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued catarrh,  or  from  the  irritation  and  debilitating  effeota  of  hot 
or  cold  substances. 

It  is  held  that  when  an^  such  obstruction  takes  place  in  a  blood- 
▼essel  the  nutrition  of  a  limited  area  of  the  stomacn  ia  cut  off,  and 
tbe  part  is  apt  to  undergo  disinteg^ration  all  the  more  readily  firom 
tbe  unresisted  action  of  the  gastric  juices  upon  it  Hence  an  ulcor  is 
formed.  This  ulcer  is  usually  of  small  size  (i  to  1  inch  in  diameter), 
of  round  or  oval  form,  and  tends  to  advance,  not  superficially,  but 
to  penetrate  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Its  most  usual  site 
la  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uuper  or  lesser  curvature  of  the 
atomach  and  near  to  the  pyloric  orince.  It  may  undergo  a  healing 
process  at  any  sta^,  in  which  case  it  may  leave  but  little  trace  3 
its  existence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  in  the  course  of 
cicatrixing  produce  such  an  amount  of  contrsctton  as  to  lead  to 
atricture  of  the  pylorus.  But,  again,  perforation  may  take  ]>laoe, 
which  in  most  cases  is  quickly  fatal,  unless  previously  the  stomach 
lias  become,  as  it  may,  adherent  to  another  organ,  by  which  the 
dangerous  effects  of  this  occurrence  may  be  avertwl.  Usually  there 
ia  but  one  ulcer,  but  sometimes  there  sre  more. 

The  symptoms  to  which  thb  disease  gives  rise  are  often  exceed- 
ingly indefinito  and  obscure,  and  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  has 
been  first  made  out  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  fatal  perforation. 
Oenerally,  however,  there  are  certain  evidences  more  or  less  distinct 
which  tend  to  indicate  the  probable  presence  of  a  gastric  ulcer. 
First  amon^  these  is  pain,  which  is  in  some  measure  present  at  all 
times,  but  is  markedly  increased  after  food.  This  psin  is  situsted 
either  in  front,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  or  fully  more 
commonly  behind,  about  the  middle  of  the  back.  Sometimes  it 
ia  felt  at  one  or  both  sides.  It  is  often  extremely  severe,  and  is 
usually  scooropanied  with  much  tenderness  to  touch,  and  also  with 
a  sense  of  oppression  and  inability  to  wear  tight  clothing.  The 
pain  is-  probably  largely  due  to  the  active  movements  of  the 
stomach  set  up  by  the  presence  of  the  food.  Accompanying  the 
pain  there  is  frequently  vomiting,  either  very  soon  after  the  food  is 
•wallowed  or  at  a  later  period.  This  tends  in  some  measure  to 
relieve  the  pain  and  discomfort,  and  in  many  instances  the  patient 
rather  encourages  this  set  Vomiting  of  blood  (b»matemesis)  is  a 
fVeqoent  symptom,  and  is  most  important  diagnostically.  It  may 
show  itself  either  to  a  slight  extent,  and  in  the  form  of  a  brown  or 
coffee-like  mixture,  or  as  an  enormous  discharge  of  pure  blood  of 
dark  colour  and  containing  clots.  The  sou  me  of  the  blood  is  some 
T jMel  or  venels  which  the  ulcorative  process  has  ruptured.  Blood 
ia  also  found  mixed  with  the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  rendering 
them  dark  and  tarry  looking.  The  general  condition  of  a  patient 
with  gastrie  ulcer  is  ss  a  rule  that  of  ili-health,  showing  pallor, 
mora  or  less  emaciation,  and  debility.  The  tongue  presents  a  red 
irritable  appeara!)ce,  and  there  is  usually  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

The  course  of  a  rase  of  gastric  ulcer  is  very  variable.  In  some 
instances  it  wonld  appear  to  be  aonte,  making  rapid  progress  to  a 
Csvonrable  or  ulsyoumble  termination.    In  most,  bowover,  the 


diseaae  is  ehioni(v  lastfa^g  for  months  or  reifs ;  and  in  those  cases 
where  the  ulcers  aie  multiple  or  of  extensive  size  incomplete  healing 
may  take  place  and  relapses  of  the  symptoms  occur  Irom  time  to 
timsL  Ulcers  axe  sometimes  present  and  give  rise  to  no  marked 
symptoms;  and  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer  to  see  more  than  one 
instance  of  this  kind  where  fatal  perforation  suddenly  took  place, 
and  vehere  poat-fnortcm  examination  revealed  the  existence  of  long* 
standing  ulcers  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  msde  out  by 
any  evidences  furnished  during  life.  While  gastric  ulcer  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  disease,  its  termination,  in  the  great 
m^ority  of  oases,  is  in  recovery.  It  frequently,  however,  leaves 
the  stonuch  in  a  delicate  condition,  necsssitatinff  ths  utmost  care 
as  regards  diet  Oocaaionally,  though  rarely,  the  disease  proves 
fatal  by  sudden  hfemorrhage  but  a  fatal  result  is  more  frequently 
due  to  perforation  and  the  extrusion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which  case  death  usually  occurs  in 
from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  either  from  diock  or  from  peri« 
tonitiSi  Should  the  stomach  become  adherent  to  another  organ, 
and  fatal  perforation  be  thus  prevented,  there  may  remain  as  the 
result  of  tnis  a  permanent  condition  of  dyspepsia,  owing  to  inter- 
ference with  the  nstural  movements  of  tne  stomsch  during  diges- 
tion ;  while  agsin  stricture  of  the  pylorus  and  consequent  dilatation 
of  the  stomacn  is  an  occasional  result  of  the  cicatrisation  of  an  ulcer 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

.  Of  prime  imporUnce  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  the  careful 
adjustment  of  the  diet,  the  conditions  existing  in  the  stomach 
obviously  requiring  that  the  food  administered  should  be  of  as 
bland  and  soft  a  cbsracter  as  possible.  *  Of  all  substances  milk 
forms  the  most  suitable  aliment,  and,  while  there  may  be  instancea 
in  which  it  fails  to  agree,  even  when  mixed  with  lime  water  or 
previously  boiled,  these  are  comparatively  few.  The  peptonized 
foods  originally  suggested  by  Sir  Wm.  Roberts  of  Manchester  are 
frequently  found  ofmuch  service  in  this  disease.  Li^ht  soups  as 
wcH  ss  milk  may  sometimes  be  sdministered  in  this  way  with 
benefit  The  quantity,  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  temperature,  as  well  as  the  quauHty,  of  the 
food  demand  careful  attention.  In  severe  cases,  where  the  pre- 
sence of  food  in  the  stomach  gives  rise  to  much  suffering,  nonruh- 
ment  by  the  bowel  may  be  given  for  a  time  with  great  advantage. 
Of  medicinal  remedies  tiie  most  serviceable  are  large  doees  of 
bismuth,  with  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  conjoin  small  doses  of 
opium  or  of  hydrocyanic  acid  for  the  relief  of  pain.  The  careful 
administration  of  nitrate 'of  silver  has  been  recommended  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  healing  of  the  ulcers,  but  this  end  is  pro- 
bably more  readily  accomplished  by  the  remedies  and  especially  by 
the  method  of  diet  already  referred  to,  combined  with  rest  A^  heu 
hemorrhsge  occurs  it  is  relieved  by  ice  and  by  such  styptics  cz 
gallic  acid,  eigot  of  rye,  lead,  alum,  &c.,  while  m  the  dresd  event 
of  perforation  the  only  means  of  affording  relief  is  opium. 

Cancer  (tf  the  Stomach  is  one  of  the  meet  common  forms  of  internal 
cancerous  disease.  It  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  persons  at  or 
sfter  middle  life,  and  in  both  sexes  equally.  Hereditary  tendency 
may  not  unfrequently  be  traced. 

The  moat  common  varieties  of  cancer  affecting  the  stomach  are 
scirrhus,  medullary,  and  colloid,  and  the  parts  affected  are  usually 
the  inlet  or  outlet  orifices;  but  the  morbid  i)rocess  msy  spread 
widely  in  the  stomsch  walL  "When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rjlorus  a  stricture  is  frequently  produced  ss  the  disesse  advances. 
Tne  caucerons  growth  usually  commences  in  the  submucous  tissue, 
but  as  it  progresses  it  tends  to  ulcerate  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  in  this  process  h«morrhage  and  hsmatemesis  may 
occur.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  in  many  instances  so 
indefinite  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  for  a  long  time  conjectural. 
They  are  mostly  those  of  dyspepsia,  with  more  or  less  pain,  dis- 
comfort, and  vomiting,  particularly  after  mealsw  The  vomited 
matters  are  often  of  coffee-grou'nd  appearance,  due  to  admijfture 
with  blood,  but  copious  hamatemesis  is  less  frequent  than  in  cases 
of  gastric  ulcer.  The  patient  loses  fiesh  and  strength  and  soon 
comes  to  acquire  the  cachectic  aspect  commonly  associated  with 
cancer.  The  diagnosis  is  rendered  sU  the  more  certain  when,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  a  tumour  can  be  detected  on  examination 
over  tne  region  of  the  stomsch,  but  there  are  many  instances  where 
no  such  evidence  is  obtained  and  where  tlie  nature  of  the  disesse 
is  left  to  be  made  out  by  the  sge  of  the  patient  and  by  the  intract- 
able and  progressive  character  of  the  symptoms.  Cases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach  advance  with  more  or  less  rapidity  to  a  fatal 
termination,  which  is  usually  quickest  in  the  medullary  form.  In 
moat  instances  death  takea  place  in  from  six  to  twelve  months. 
The  treatment  can  only  be  palliative,  but  much  relief  may  often 
be  afforded  by  a  careful  attention  to  diet,  by  the  treatment  appli- 
cable to  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  by  the  use  of  opium. 

Stricture  of  the  Pylortu  may,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  result 
from  the  various  morbid  conditions  affecting  the  stomach  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  namely,  catarrh,  ulcer,  and  cancer.  By 
whatever  means  produced,  the  effect  is  sn  obbtruction  to  the  trans- 
mission through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  intestines  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  the  occurrence  of  dilatation  of  the  organ*  witb 
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weakcniiiff  of  ita  walln,  and  the  eonseqnant  aecnmnUtion  and  fer- 

•  *o.L     TW 

I  to  the  OGcurr«Dce  cvcrv 
few  days  of  a  copious  voiiiiiiug  of  fermenting  material,  In  tvhich 


mentation  of  jMirti ally  digested  food    1'hia  condition  gives  rise  to 
much  discomfort,  heartburn,  and  jiain,  and  to  the  oeeurrence  cverv 


may  hn  found  on  microscopic  examination  the  fungoid  gro\rtlis  of 
Hardna  and  Torulm.  With  the  continuance  of  the  disease  the 
symptoms  tend  to  iiicreoM*  and  to  wear  out  the  patient's  strength, 
since  little  or  no  assimilation  is  jiossible,  and  death  sooner  or  later 
takes  plaice  from  inanition.  For  a  long  ,tim«  this  condition  \^-as 
reffarded  a«  incurable  in  every  case,  till  the  method  of  treatment, 
ort^nally  su^i^gestod  by  KuMtmauI,  of  washing  out  the  stomuch 
daiiv  or  loss  fre<|U6ntIy  was  found  to  yield  remarkably  beneficial 
results  in  almost  all  cases,  and,  in  many  instances  of  non-ranceroua 
disease,  to  accoinidish  an  actnal  cure.  Thia  plan  of  treatment  is 
now  largely  resorted  to,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  themiioutics  of  gastric  diseases.  (J.  0.  A.) 

STONE,  a  market-town  uf  Staffordshire,  England,  on 
the  river  Trent,  and  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railiray, 
7  miles  south  of  Stoke  and  7  north  of  Stafford.  Fart  of 
the  walls  remain  of  an  abbey  which  dates  from  the  foun- 
dation of  a  college  of  canons  in  670.  The  present  church 
was  opened  in  1750.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly 
in  shoemaking,  but  malting,  brewing,  and  tanning  are  also 
carried  on.  The  population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district 
(estimated  area  1000  acres)  was  5669  in  18S1.  .  . 

STON£.     See  VEncAL  Diseasks. 

STONEHENOE,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  the  ancient  stone  circles,  is  situated  in  Salisbury  Plain, 
Wiltshire,  about  7  miles  north  of  Salisbury.  It  consists 
of  two  circles  and  two  ovals  with  a  large  stone  in  the 
centre.  The  outer  circle,  about  300  feet  in  circumference, 
is  composed  of  upright  stones  about  16  feet  in  height  and 
18  feet  in  circumference,  with  others  of  similar  size  placed 
horizontally  on  their  tops.  Originally  there  were  thirty 
uprights  and  thirty  imposts,  but  now  only  seventeen 
uprights  and  seven  imixMts  retain  their  position.  The 
inner  circle,  which  is  about  9  feet  distant  from  the  outer 
circle,  consisted  originally  of  forty  single  stones,  much 
smaller  in  size,  and,  unlike  those  of  the  outer  circle, 
showing  no  evidence  of  having  been  hewn.  The  larger  of 
the  ovals  was  composed  of  five  pairs  of  trilithons  standing 
separate  from  each  other,  and  rising  gradually  in  height 
from  east  to  west  Only  two  of  these  now  remain  entire ; 
one  of  the  uprights  of  the  grand  central  trilithon  has 
fallen,  and  is  broken  in  two  pieces;  the  impost  though 
fallen  is  entire,  and  the  other  impost  is  9  feet  out  of  the 
perpendicular;  another  trilithon  fell  outward  on  the  3d 
June  1797;  and  of  a  third  one  of  the  uprights  is  still 
standing,  the  other  upright  and  the  impost  having  in  their 
fall  been  broken  into  three  pieces.  The  inner  oval  con- 
sisted originally  of  nineteen  stones,  of  which  there  are 
remains  of  eleven,  tapering  in  form  and  taller  than  thore  of 
the  inner  circle.  In  the  centre  of  the  smaller  oval  is  the 
supposed  altar  stone,  15  feet  in  lengtL  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  vallum  and  ditch  about  370  yards  in 
circumference.  From  the  north-east  an  avenue,  marked 
by  a  bank  and  ditch  on  each  side,  proceeds  for  a  distance 
of  594  yards,  after  which  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  going  eastwards  up  a  biU  between  two  groups  of 
barrows,  and  the  other  north-westwards  about  300  yards 
to  the  cursus  or  race-course.  The  cursus,  which  is  enclosed 
between  two  parallel  banks  and  ditches  running  east  and 
west,  is  a  mile  and  176  yards  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of 
110  yards.  There  is  a  smaller  cursus  a  little  to  the 
north.  In  the  avenue  there  is  a  cromlech  or  bowing-stone 
16  feet  in  length,  called  the  Friar's  Heel,  and  in  a  line  with 
it^  within  the  area  of  the  work,  there  is  a  large  prostrate 
stone  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  victims  were  immolated. 
Barrows  lie  around  on  all  sides. 

Stonehenge  is  first  mentioned  by  Nennina,  in  the  0th  century, 
vho  asserts  that  it  was  erected  m  commemoration  of  the  400 
nobles  who  were  treacherously  alain  near  the  spot  by  Hengiat  in 
472.  A  similar  account  of  its  origin  ia  given  in  the  triads  of  the 
Welsh  barda,  where  ita  erection  ia  attributed  to  King  Merlin,  the 


auccessor  of  Vortigem.  Inigo  Jonea,  in  his  work  on  StonehcnM, 
published  in  1655,  endeavoars  to  prove  that  it  was  a  tem]>le  oTux 
Romans,  but  later  writers  of  authority  are  generally  ngructl  liist  it 
is  of  Druidii'al  origin,  although  there  are  {Ittfereucck  of  o{iinioa  u 
to  its  probable  dale,  some  placing  it  at  100  years  before  Christ 
and  otliors  in  the  &th  cuntnry.  It  seems  most  prol»blo  that 
the  inner  circle  and  inner  oval,  constructed  of  amaller  stones  of 
granite,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distanco,  is  of 
earlier  origin  than  the  outer  circle  and  ovaL 

Anionn  nnmeioos  wrltlnm  on  btonchcna*  mij  be  mentioned  StemrkrtfiaH 
Aburp.  b]  Dr  William  Stukuloy,  ]74a  reprinted  in  IMO;  DaTlr«'k  Ce^r  Reuanhn. 
1IU4.  smi  Mfthofogg  tfthi  Dnndt,  IMW.  IIoAra**  Ancient  Vrtn%htre.  vnl  ^  \h\l. 
Bruwne.  Ah  llluUt^tUn  9f  Sto$i*.  iff* nnd  Aburp.  18>3;  th«  artleW  on  Staacbouce 
Id  tiM  Qmur<0rtii  JUrifw  for  July  18i4>;  l.onir'*  Btonrhmgt  and  tt*  Barrort,  1876: 
OldWv,  aiuMktngt  YtttMd  m  tkt  Itgkt  ^  AncUnt  /lUtorg  mmUJodim  otatno- 

ftemisn. 

STONE  MASONRY.    See  Building,  voL  i/.  ^  468. 

BTONINOTON,  a  borough  and  seaport  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  is  situated 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  139  miles  from  New  York  by  the 
railway  to  Providence  and  Boston.  It  is  built  on  a  uarrov 
tockj  point,  and  is  a  quiet  quaint-looking  town,  largely  fre- 
quentod  as  a  summer  watering-place.  Its  industries  com- 
prise silk- throwing  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  machinery, 
and  it  has  a  considerable  interest  in  scaling.  Here  and 
there  may  still  be  seen  traces  of  the  bombardment  by  tic 
British  under  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  in  August  1814.  The  har- 
bour is  protected  by  two  breakwaters ;  it  is  the  termiDiis 
of  a  daily  line  of  steamers  from  New  York.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  township  was  6313  in  1870,  and  7355  in  1880. 
Settled  in  1649,  the  borough  was  incorporated  in  ISOI. 

STORACE,  Stephen  (1763-1796),  dramatic  comi)oser, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1763.  His  father,  Stefano  Stomce, 
an  Italian  contrabassist,  tanght  him  the  violin  so  well 
that  at  ten  years  old  he  played  successfully  the  most 
difficult  music  of  the  day.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Conservatorio  di  Sant'  Onofrio  at  Naples,  be 
produced  his  first  opera,  GU  Spon  JJcdconlfnti,  at  Vienna, 
in  1785.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mozart,  in 
whose  yo22e  di  Figaro  his  sister,  Anna  Selina  Storace, 
first  s&ng  the  part  of  Susanna.  Here  also  he  prodoced 
a  second  opera,  GU  Equivoci,  founded  on  Shakespeare's 
Comedy  of  Errort,  and  a  "  Singspiel  '*  entitled  Der  Dfjctor 
vnd  der  Apotheher,  But  his  greatest  triumphs  were 
achieved  in  England,  whither  he  returned  in  1767.  After 
creating  a  favourable  impression  by  bringing  out  his 
"  Singspiel "  at  Drury  Lane,  under  the  title  of  The  Doctor 
and  (he  Apothecary,  Storace  attained  his  first  great  success 
in  1789,  in  T/ie  Haunted  Tower,  a  genuine  English  opera, 
which  ran  for  fifty  nights  in  succession,  and  retained  its 
popularity  long  after  the  opening  of  the  present  ceutur}'. 
No  Song  No  Supper  was  equally  successful  in  1790;  ayd 
The  Siege  of  Belgrade  scarcely  less  .so  in  1791.  Tbc 
music  of  The  Pirates,  produced  in  1792,  was  partly  adai)ted 
from  GU  Equivoei,  and  ia  remarkable  as  affording  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  of  the  introduction  of  a  gnnd 
fintde  into  an  English  opera.  These  works  were  folloved 
by  some  less  successful  productions;  but  The  Cheroktr 
(1794)  and  The  Three  and  (he  Deuce  (1795)  were  very 
favourably  received,  and  the  music  to  Colman's  play, 
The  Iron  Chest,  first  performed  March  12,  1796,  created 
even  a  greater  sensation  than  The  Haunted  Tmcer,  Xbis 
was  Storace's  last  work.  He  caught  cold  at  the  rehearBal, 
and  died  in  consequence,  March  19,  1796. 

The  character  of  Storace*8  music  ia  pre-eminently  English ;  bnt 
his  early  intercourse  with  Mozart  gave  him  an  immense  edvinUp 
over  his  contemporaries  in  Lis  man  wment  of  the  orchestra,  irbile 
for  the  excellence  of  his  niettuxl  of  writing  for  the  voice  he  vas 
no  doubt  largely  indebted  to  the  charming  vocalisation  of  li» 
sister  Anna.  This  lady,  who  has  attained  lasting  bononr  ss  the 
ori^nal  representative  of  Susanna  in  L*  Nom  di  Fignro^  wu  bora 
in  London  in  1766,  completed  her  odacation  at  Venice  under 
Sacchini,  aang  fur  Moza?t  at  Vienna,  and  first  appnrsd  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London  in  1787.  After  contribnttng  greatly  to 
the  success  of  The  Haunted  Tower  and  her  brother's  later  opei*^ 
she  crowned  a  long  and  brilliant  career  by  wiuoing  gt«at  baras  at 
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the  Handel  CommemoratioB  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1701,  ntind 
from  public  life  in  1808,  and  died  Augost  24,  1817.  During  her 
star  m  Vienna  she  married  John  Abraham  Fisher,  a  oelelwated 
-violinist ;  bat  be  used  her  so  omelly  that  she  refused  to  bear  his 
name,  and  in  her  will — bequeathing  property  to  the  amount  of 
£50,000— styled  herself  "spinster.'' 

STORAX  It  has  been  explained  in  Incbksb  (voL  ziL 
p.  718)  and  Liquidambas  (yoL  xiv.  p.  687)  that  the 
storax  of  commerce  and  the  pharmacopoeia  (nsed  as  an 
emollient)  is  derived  from  the  Oriental  liqnidambar  tree. 
The  storaz  of  the  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solid  gam 
which  does  not  now  occur  in  commerce,  appears  to  have 
been  the  product  of  the  beautiful  white-flowered  shrub 
Styrax  officinalis^  which  is  still  common  on  Carmel  and 
elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  was  much  used  as  an  incense,  and 
formed  an  early  and  important  article  of  Phoenician  trade 
•(see  Movers,  Pkoniner,  il  3. 101,  223  19.).  It  is  probable 
that  the  Greek  word  arrvpai  is  of  Semitic  origin,  represent- 
ing the  Hebrew  ny,  which  the  Emglish  version  renders 
*'  balm  "  (Lagarde,  MittheUungeti,  p.  234  #9.). 

STORK  (A.S.  Store;  Germ.  Storch),  the  Cietmia  alba  of 
ornithology,  and,  through  picture  and  story,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  foreign  birds;  for,  though  often  visiting 
Britain,  it  has  never  been  a  native  or  even  inhabitant  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  summer- visitant  to  most  parts  of  the 
Earopean  continent, — the  chief  exceptions  being  France 
(where  the  native  race  has  been  destroyed),  Italy,  and 
Russia, — breeding  from  southern  Sweden  to  Spain  and 
Greece,  and  being  especially  common  in  Poland.^  It 
reappears  again  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus^  Persia,  and 
Turkestan,  but  further  to  the  eastward  it  is  replaced 
1>7  an  allied  species,  C.  boyciana^  which  reaches  Japan. 
Though  occasionally  using  trees  (as  was  most  likely  its 
original  habit)  for  the  purpose,  the  Stork  m66t  generally 
places  its  nest  on  buildings,*  a  fact  familiar  to  travellers 
in  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  it  is  nearly 
everywhere  a  cherished  guest,  populalr  belief  ascribing 
good  luck  to  the  house  to  which  it  attaches  itself.'  Its 
food,  consisting  mainly  of  frogs  and  insects.  Is  gathered  in 
the  neighbouring  pastures,  across  which  it  may  be  seen 
stalking  with  an  air  of  quiet  dignity ;  but  in  the  season 
of  love  it  indulges  in  gestures  which  can  only  be  called 
grotesque, — leaping  from  the  ground  with  extended  wings 
in  a  kind  of  dance,  and,  absolutely  voiceless  as  it  is, 
making  a  loud  noise  by  the  clattering  of  its  mandibles. 
At  other  times  it  may  be  seen  gravely  resting  on  one  leg 
on  an  elevated  place,  thence  to  sweep  abft  and  circle  with 
a  alow  and  mi^estic  flight.  Apart  from  its  considerable 
size, — and  a  Stork  stands  more  than  three  feet  in  height, — 
its  contrasted  plumage  of  pure  white  and  deep  black,  with 
its  bright  red  bill  and  legs,  makes  it  a  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  object^  especially  when  seen  against  the  fresh 
green  grass  of  a  luxuriant  meadow.  In  winter  the  Storks 
of  Europe  retire  to  Africa, — some  of  them,  it  would  seem, 
reaching  the  Cape  Colony, — while  those  of  Asia  visit  India. 
A  second  species,  with  much  the  same  range,  but  with 
none  of  its  relative's  domestic  disposition,  is  the  Black 
Stork,  C,  nigra,  of  which  the  upper  parts  are  black,  bril- 
liantly glossed  with  purple,  copper,  and  green,  while  it  is 
white  beneath, — the  bill  and  legs,  with  a  patch  of  bare 
skin  round  the  eyes,  being  red.     Tliis  bird  breeds  in  lofty 

1  In  that  eoantry  its  numbers  are  said  to  have  greatly  diminished 
■inoe  about  1868,  when  a  disastrons  spring-storm  overtook  the  home- 
wardrboond  birds.    The  like  is  to  be  said  of  Holland  since  about  1 840. 

*  To  consult  its  convenience  a  stage  of  some  kind,  often  a  cartwheel. 
Is  in  many  places  set  np  and  generally  occupied  by  successive  gener- 
sitions  of  tenants. 

*  Its  common  Dnteh  name  is  OaiS09aatrt  which  can  be  traced  through 
many  forms  (Koolmann,  W^iHerb,  d.  OtUriu,  SpraeKe,  L  p.  8  «n& 
^foet  «Adsbar^)  to  the  old  woid  Odeboro  (^  the  bringer  of  good  *')•  In 
ooontries  where  the  Stork  is  abundant  it  enters  largely  Uto  popular 
tales,  songs,  and  prombs,  and  fttnn  the  days  of  lEsop  has  biran  a 
ikvonrite  in  fiabia 


trees,  generally  those  growing  in  a  large  forest  Two  other 
dark-coloured,  but  somewhat  abnormal,. species  are  the 
purely  African  C,  abdimii,  and  the  C.  epiacopus,  which 
has  a  wider  range,  being  found  not  only  in  Africa  but  in 
India,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  The  New  World  has  only  one 
true  Stork,  C,  maguari,^  which  inhabits  South  America, 
and  resembles  not  a  little  the  C.  boyciana  above  mentioned, 
differing  therefrom  in  its  greenish-white  bill  and  black  taiL 
Both  these  species  are  very  like  G,  alba,  but  are  larger, 
and  have  a  bare  patch  of  red  skin  round  the  eyes. 

The  Storks  form  the  Pelargi  of  Nitssch,  as  separated 
by  him  from  the  Herons  and  the  Ibises,  but  all  three  are 
united  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  his  group  Pdargomorphm, 
The  relations  of  the  Storks  to  the  Herons  may  be  doubt- 
ful; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  include  the 
Jabibit  (vol.  ziiL  p.  529)  and  its  allies,  as  well  as  the 
curious  genus  AnastomuB  (with  its  lower  mandible  hol- 
lowed out  so  as  only  to  meet  the  maxilla  at  the  base  and 
the  tip),  of  which  there  are  an  African  and  an  Asiatic 
species.  Two  other  remarkable  forms  probably  belong 
to  the  Pdargi,     These  are  BaUtnioepB  rex  and  Scopus 


Shoe-BlU  or  Whsle-Headed  Stork.    (After  Wolf  in  Trana,  ZooL  5ml  ) 

umbretta,  each  the  sole  member  of  its  own  genus,  and 
both  from  Africa.  The  former,  first  brought  to  Europe 
by  Mr  M.  Flarkyns  from  the  White  Nile,  was  regarded  by 
Gould,  whD  described  it  in  the  Zoological  Proceeding 
\  1851,  pp.  1,  2,  pL  xzxv.),  as  an  abnormal  Pelican.  This 
view  was  disputed  by  Rei&Aardt  (op.  ciL,  1860  p.  377), 
and  whdUy  dispelled  by  Prof,  i'feurker  in  the  Zoological 

*  This. was  formerly  believeid  to  have  ooonmd  in  Euope,  bat  errone- 
onily,  sfi  was  shown  by  Schlegel  (ita  OriitmtAp,  IMJ; 
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Jrwwoffiom  (iv.  pp.  269-851),  though  these  two  authors 
disagreed  as  ,td  its  affinities,  the  first  placing  it  with  the 
Storks,  the  test  assigning  it  to  the  Herons.  In  singularity 
of  aspect  few  birds  surpass  BaUtnicepty  with  its  gaunt 
grey  figure,  some  five  feet  in  height,  its  large  head  sur- 
mounttti  by  a  little  curled  tuf ^  the  scowling  expression  of 
its  eyes,  and  its  huge  bill  in  form  not  unlike  a  whale's 
heaa— this  last  suggesting  its  generic  name— but  tipped 
with  a  formidable  nook^  The  shape  of  the  till  has  also 
prompted  the  Arabs  to  call  it^  according  to  their  idiom, 
the  "Father  of  a  Shoe,"  and  it  has  been  designated 
**  Shoe-bill "  in  English.^  The  other  form  that  remains  to 
be  noticed  is  the  Scopus  unibreUa  of  ornithologists,  called 
the  "Umbre"  by  Pennant  This  was  discovered  by 
Adanson  the  French  traveller  in  Senegal  about  the  middle 
'of  the  last  century,  and  was  described  by  Brisson  in  1760. 
It  has  since  been  found  to  inhabit  nearly  the  whole  of 
Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  is  the  '  V  Hammerkop " 
(Hammerhead)  of  the  Cape  colonists.  Though  not  larger 
than  a  Baveo,  it  builds  an  enormous  nest,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  flat-topped  roof  and  a  small  hole  for 
entrance  and  exit,  and  placed  either  on  a  tree  or  a  rocky 
ledge.'  The  bird,  of  an  almost  uniform  brown  colour, 
slightly  glossed  with  purple,  and  its  tail  barred  with  black, 
has  a  long  occipital  crest,  generally  borne  horizontaUy,  so  as 
to  give  nse  to  its  common  name.  It  is  somewhat  sluggish 
by  day,  but  displays  much  activity  at  dusk,  when  it  will 
go  through  a  series  of  strange  performances.  In  all  the 
Storks,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  eggs  are  white,  and  in 
most  forms  distinguishable  by  the  grain  of  their  shell, 
which,  without  being  rough,  is  closely  pitted  with  pore-like 
depressions.  (a.  k.) 

STORMS.  See  Mbtboroloot,  voL  zvi  p.  154. 
i  STORT,  JossPH  (1779-1845),  was  bom  at  Marble- 
head,  Massachusetts,  September  18,  1779,  graduated  at 
Harvard,  in  1798,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1801.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party,  then  weak  in  New  En^and  but  all-powerful  in  the 
rest  of  the  Union ;  and  his  district  made  him  its  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  1808-9.  In  1811  one  of  the 
associate-justiceships  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
became  vacant,  and  Story  was  appointed  to  it,  retaining 
the  office  for  life.  Here  he  found  his  true  sphere  of  work. 
The  traditions  of  the  American  people,  their  strong  pre- 
judice for  the  local  supremacy  of  the  States  and  against 
a  centralized  government,  had  yielded  reluctantiy  to  the 
establishment  of  the  federal  legislative  and  executive  in 
1789.  The  federal  judiciary  had  been  organised  at  the 
same  time,  but  had  never  grasped  the  full  measure  of  its 
powers.  Soon  after.  Stoj^s  appointment  the  supreme 
court  began  to  brins  out  into  pUdn  view  the  powers  which 
the  constitution  had  given  it  over  State  courts  and  State 
legislation.  The  leading  place  in  this  work  belongs  to 
Chief-Justice  John  Marshall,  but  Story  has  a  very  large 
share  in  that  remarkable  series  of  decisions  and  opinions, 
from  1812  until  1832,  by  which  the  work  was  accom- 
plished. In  addition  to  tiiis  he  built  up  the  department 
of  admiraltv  tew  in  the  United  States  courts;  and  his 
Commentanet  <m  the  American  Congtitviion.  are  stiU  the 
leading  authority  on  the  interpretation  of  that  instrument. 
He  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Harvard  law  school,  September  10,  1845. 

S«6  Storv's  Lift  and  LeUen  ^  JoMtph  Story ;  Story's  Uiscel- 
lameouB  frorks;  Story's  Commenlariet  on  ths  ConttUiUion  of  the 


^  Under  one  or  other  of  these  names  it  is  mentioned  by  many  African 
traTellen  ;  bat  the  best  aocoont  of  it  is  that  giren  by  Von  Heuglin 
{Orn,  NardoH-A/rika*;  pp.  1095-1099).  In  1860  two  liring  birds 
were  brought  to  EngUind  by  Mr  Petherick  and  exhibited  in  the 
Zoological  Oardens. 

*  Two  flgores  of  the  neet  are  given  by  Holab  and  Von  Pelzeln 
{BeUr.  Om.  SOda/rika*,  p.  279). 


United  States,  and  a  great  number  of  standard  tew-booln  of  vhiek 
be  was  the  author.  His  supreme  court  decisioDS  are  in  Craneh'a. 
Wheaton's,  and  Peters's  Beportt;  his  circuit  dedrions  in  GaUian't, 
Mason's,  Sumner's,  and  Story's  Beporte. 

STOTHAKD,  Crablbs  Altked  (1786-1821),  antiqusr 
riau  draughtsman,  son  of  Thomas  Stothard,  noticed  below, 
was  bom  in  London  on  July  5,  1786.  After  studTing  in 
the  schools  of  the  Royal  A<»demy,  he  began,  in  1810,  his 
first  historical  piece,  the  Death  of  Richard  XL  in  Pomfret 
Castle.  Having  taken  a  strong  interest  from  an  early 
period  in  the  costumes  of  different  ages  and  nations,  he 
published  in  1811  the  first  part  of  his  valuable  work,  Tlu 
Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,  He  was  appointed 
historical  draughtsman  to  the  Society  of  Antiquariesi,  and 
was  deputed  by  that  body  to  visit  Bayeuz,  to  make  draw- 
ings of  the  well-known  tapestry.  He  was  made  a  fellow 
of  the  society  in  1819,  ieind  subsequently  engaged  in  numer- 
ous journeys  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  worki  of  D. 
Lysons.  While  engaged  in  tracing  a  portrait  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  church  of  Beer-Ferrers,  Devonshire,  he 
fell  and  was  killed  on  the  spot  (May  27, 1821).  His  widow 
(afterwards  Mrs  Bray),  along  with  her  brother,  completed 
his  Monumental  Effigies^  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  A 
,  biography,  by  his  widow,  was  published  in  1823. 

STOTHARD,  Thomas  (1755-1834),  subject  painter, 
was  bom  in  Loudon  on  August  17,  1755,  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  innkeeper  in  Long  Acre.    Being  a  delicate  child, 
he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  five  to  a  relative  in  Yorkshire, 
and  attended  school  at  Acomb,  and  afterwards  at  T&d- 
*  castle  and  at  Hford  in  Essex.     Showing  a  turn  for  draw- 
ing he  was  apprenticed  to  a  draughtsman  of  patterns  for 
brocaded  silks  in  Spitalfields,  and  during  his  leisure  houn 
he  attempted  illustrations  to  the  works  of  his  favourite 
poets.     Some  of  these  drawings  were  praised  by  HarrisoQ, 
the  editor  of  the  ITovelis^s  Library^  and,  Stothard's  master 
havinff  died,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  arl    In 
1778  ne  becsune  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  whicL 
he  was  elected  associate  in  1791,  full  academician  in  1794, 
and  librarian  in  1817.     He  married  before  he  was  thirty; 
and  it  is  recorded  that,   after  attending  the  weddiog 
ceremony,  he  spent  the  afternoon  in  quietly  drawing  in 
the  schools,  and,  on  leaving,  requested  a  fellow  student 
to  accompany  him  "  to  a  family  party."     "  Do  come,"  he 
said,  "  for  I  have  this  day  taken  unto  myself  a  wife."    He 
died  in  London  on  the  27th  of  April  183i. 

Among  his  earliest  book  illnstrations  are  plates  engrared  fcr 
Osrian  and  for  Belts  Posts ;  and  in  1780  he  became  a  regular  cos- 
tributor  to  the  Ifovelist^s  Library,  for  which  he  ezecnted  me 
hundred  and  fortv-eight  designs,  including  his  eleven  adminble 
illustrations  to  Peregrins  Pwkls  and  his  graceful  subjects  frca 
Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Cfrandison.  Soon  his  hands  were  full  c( 
work,  for  all  commissions  were  welcome  to  him.  He  contcntttU; 
designed  plates  for  ^ket-books,  tickets  for  concerts,  illnstiatuics 
to  almana<w,  portraits  of  popular  players,— and  into  eren  the 
slightest  and  most  trivial  sketches  ho  infused  a  grace  and  distiitc- 
tion  which  render  them  of  value  to  the  collectors  of  the  present 
time.  Among  his  more  important  series  are  the  two  sets  of  illnstn- 
tions  to  Robinson  Crusos,  and  the  plates  to  Ths  Pilgrim* s  Pro^na 
(1788),  to  The  Baps  of  ths  Lock  (1798),  to  the  works  of  Gasw 
(1802),  to  Cowper^s  Poems  (1825),  and  to  J%«  Decameron;  xbik 
his  fiffore-subjects  in  the  superb  editions  of  Bogcr^s  Italy  (183^ 
and  Poems  (18S4)  prove  that  even  in  latest  age  his  fancy  was  itL'i 
unexhausted  and  nis  hand  hardly  at  all  enfeebled.  He  is  st  bis 
best  in  subjects  of  a  domestic  or  a  gracefully  ideal  sort;  the  heroic 
and  the  tragic  were  beyond  bis  powers.  Th»' designs  by  Stothinl 
have  been  estimated  by  Mr  Womum  to  number  five  thouaand,  tnd 
of  these  about  three  thousand  have  been  en^ved.  His  oil  pictnm 
are  usuallv  small  in  size,  and  rather  sketcliy  in  handling.  Their 
colouring  is  often  rich  and  glowing,  being  founded  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  Rubens,  of  whom  Stothard  was  a  great  admirer.  He  «ss  t 
contributor  to  Boydell's  Shakespeare  (kulery,  but  his  best-knovn 
painting  is  the  Procession  of  the  Canterbury  Hlgrims,  the  eognriof 
from  which,  begun  bv  Schiavonetti  and  finished  by  Heath,  attaio«d 
an  immense  popularity.  It  was  followed  by  a  companion  work, 
the  Flitch  of  Baoon,  which  was  drawn  in  sepia  for  the  engranr, 
but  was  never  carried  out  in  colour. 

In  addition  to  his  easel  pictores.  Stothard  adorned  the  gr^i 
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at&irease  of  Borleigli  House  with  sabMcts  of  War,  Intempennoe, 
and  the  Descent  or  Orpheus  in  Hell  (1799-1808);  the  mansion  of 
Hftfod«  Korth  Wales,  with  a  series  of  scenes  from  Froissart  and 
If  onstrelet  (1810) ;  the  onpola  of  the  npper  hall  of  the  Adyooates' 


library,  Edinboigh  (now  oOcapied  bT  the  Signet  Library),  with 
Apollo  and  the  Mnses,  and  iignxea  of  poets,  orators,  ka.  (182S) ; 
and  he  prepared  designs  for  a  friese  and  other  decorations  lor  Bt 


James's  Palace.  He  also  designed  the  magnificent  shield  pre- 
aanted  to  the  dnke  of  Wellington  by  the  merchants  of  Lonaon, 
and  ezecated  with  his  own  hand  a  series  of  eight  etchings  from 
the  various  sabjects  which  adorned  it 

▲a  intereiting,  W  mort  tndlacrlmlnateljr  enloglttle  blograpliy  of  fltotherd,  by 
Us  dragfator-ln-lair  Xn  Bny,  wu  pnblldwd  in  1861. 

8TOUBBRIDOE,  a  market-town  of  WoioesterBhire, 
England,  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Stonr,  and  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  on  the  borders 
of  Staffordshire,  4  miles  south-west  of  Dudley  and  10 
west  of  Birmingham.  A  branch  canal  connects  the  town 
with  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  CanaL  The 
Stour  is  crossed  by  a  railway  viaduct  erected  in  1882  at 
a  cost  of  £13,835.  The  town  possesses  a  com  exchange, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  an  Edward  YI  grammar  school,  a 
Government  school  of  art,  and  a  blue-coat  or  hospital 
school  The  manufacture  of  glass  was  established  in 
1556  by  emigrants  from  Hungary,  the  place  where  they 
erected  their  manufactory  being  still  known  as  Hungary 
fiilL  Valuable  fire^y  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  great  variety  of  fine  bricks  are  made.  There  are  also 
largo  iron  and  leather  works.  The  town  was  originally 
calkd  Bedcote,  a  name  which  the  manor  still  retains.  The 
population  of  the  urbcm  sanitary  district  (area  450  acres) 
in  1871  was  9376,  and  in  1881  it  was  9757. 

STOVES  ASD  FIBEPLACES  are  structures  of  iron 
and  other  materials  in  which  fuel  is  burned  for  heating 
and  ventilating  apartments  and  for  cooking  food.  Follow- 
ing the  primitive  open  hearth,  the  first  separate  heating 
apparatus  used  by  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  was 
the  brazier,  an  open  basin  of  metal  in  which  charcoal 
'was  consumed.  The  bnusier  Is  still  in  common  use 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  in  Continental  countries  it 
is  widely  employed  both  for  cooking  and  for  domestic 
heating.  The  Bomans  further  were  acquainted  with  the 
liypocaust^  a  separate  chamljer  under  the  floor  of  the 
apartment  to  be  heated  (see  Baths,  voL  ill  p.  434).  In 
an  improved  form  of  hypocaust,  flues  were  provided  which 
odnveyed  the  heat  and  products  of  combustion  16  the 
floors  of  other  apartments  at  some  distance  from  the  fire. 
In  the  remains  of  Roman  villas  found  in  Britain  the 
liypocaust  is  an  invariable  /eature.  The  introduction  of 
chunneys  into  bouses  in  Uie  early  part  of  the  14th 
century  opened  the  way  to  all  modem  improvements  in 
the  heating  arrangements  of  apartments,  and  the  efforts  of 
inventors  have  been  devoted,  to  the  securing  of  the  thorough 
combustion  of  the  fuel  used,  and  to  the  utilisation  of  me 
maximum  amount  of  heat  therefrom  in  the  most  healthful 
and  agreeable  manner.    Compare  Sjcoks  Abatbmbnt. 

The  stove  or  dose  range,  as  distlngaished  from  the  open  llre- 
nUoe,  distributes  the  laigest  amount  of  heat  from  the  fuel  it  buma 
In  its  simplest  form  the  common  stove  consists  of  a  ease  of  iron, 
closed  above,  with  its  sole  raised  from  the  floor  on  which  it  stands. 
It  has  two  small  openings  in  one  side,  one  on  the  level  of  the  fire- 
bars for  dranght,  and  the  other  above  for  supplying  fiiel ;  snd  on 
the  opposite  side  the  products  of  combustion  are  carried  away  by 
a  flae-pipe  passing  into  a  chimney.  In  a  more  complex  form  the 
height  Of  the  esse  or  body  is  increased,  and  a  series  of  horisontal 
floes  or  spaces  are  formed  inside,  through  which  the  heated  air  and 
amoke  psss,  thus  extractinff  more  thoroughly  the  heat  before  it 
enters  tiie  chimney,  and  givuig  a  greatly  increased  heating  surface. 
Such  stoves  overdry  the  ur  In  rooms,  and,  when  they  are  externally 
heated  to  a  high  degree,  floatine  particles  are  burned  by  falling  on 
their  sorfaoss^  whence  arisea  tbe  dissgreeable  stuffy  smell  almost 
inseparable  from  their  use.  To  mitigate  this  evil  of  overheating, 
linings  of  tilia,  firebricks,  and  other  non-conducting  materials  are 
with  great  adrantage  introduced  between  the  heated  iron  and  the 
air  of  the  apartment  In  ventilating  stoves  the  outside  casing  of 
Iron  is  entuelyproteoted  from  ^  direct  action  of  fire  by  a  liniBf 
of  fizebriok    The  inside  is  divided  into  several  spaces  or  floes,  and 


air  drawn  from  without  enters  by  a  separate  flue,  and  passing 
through  these  spaces  is  heated  and  delivered  into  the  apartment  as 
a  warm  current  In  another  class,  of  which  the  oill  stove  is  the 
type,  there  radiates  tmm  the  fire-case  a  range  of  flanffes  or  gills  a 
few  inches  apart,  which  conduct  the  heat  outwards  and  enormously 
extend  the  heating  surface,  counteracting  at  the  ssmo  time  the 
tendency  to  overheating.  Cooking  stoves  or  ranfles  have  in  their 
centre  a  fira  space  covered  abore  with  a  remov«>le  top-plate,  in 
which  are  circular  openings  whereby  the  cooking  vessels  can  be 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  fire.  At  bo£  sides  there  are 
one  or  mora  oompartments  which  form  ovens,  and  around  these  the 
heat  from  the  fire  is  carried  by  fines ;  or  at  one  side  a  water  boiler 
may  be  placed,  although  generally  a  high-preesure  boiler  occupies 
a  space  immediately  behind  the  fire.  The  flues  which  pass  around 
all  these  spaces,  and  that  also  leading  direotl  v  to  the  chimney,  are 
controlled  by  dampers,  so  that  the  heat  can  be  directed  along  any 
desired  course. 

Both  as  a  heating  and  cooking  agent  coal  gas  Is  now  being 
Isrgely  used,  snd  many  forms  of  stoves  have  been  devised  to  meet 
its  peculiar  conditions  as  a  gaseous  fuel  Gas  stoves  present  the 
obvious  advantages  of  cleanliness,  comparative  freedom  Arom 
smoke,  and  immediate  readiness  for  use ;  and  the  flame  and  heat 
are  under  the  most  perfect  control.  Gss  is  used  in  open  fireplaces 
as  well  ss  in  stoves,  a  most  efficient  open  heating  arrangement 
beiuff  that  devised  by  the  late  Sir  Chas.  W.  Siemens^  in  which  a 
combined  fire  of  charcoal  anc!  coal  gss  is  mads.  Small  lamp  stoves 
for  burning  mineral  oils  are  also  in  use ;  but  they  share  the  serious 
dissdvantage  of  certain  simple  gas  stoves,  from  which  the  whole  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  pass  into  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed. 

PirepUuses  are  entirely  open  in  front ;  they  radiate  heat  mto  the 
apartment ;  and  flame,  smoke,  Ac,  psfs  direct  into  the  chimney. 
The  rapid  passage  of  the  heated  air  into  the  chimney  carries  away 
a  large  proportion  of  the  heat,  and  this  loss  is  particukrly  neat  in 
gratee  made  entirely  of  iron.  In  modern  gntes  of  oood  quality  the 
sidee  and  back  of  the  fire-basket  are  of  fire-brick,  which  retains  and 
throws  out  much  heat  In  slow-combustion  gntes  the  fire-basket 
is  set  low  on  the  heartii,  and  air  is  admitted  to  the  fuel  only 
through  the  fire-bare  in  front  The  back  of  the  grate  slopes  in 
towards  the  hearth,  where  the  fire  space  is  comparatively  narrow. 
By  means  of  a  door  sliding  down  over  the  front  firom  uie  upper 
part  of  the  grate,  the  indnught  of  air  can  be  modified  at  pleasure^ 
In  ventilating  fireplaces  the  fire-basket  is  of  iron  lined  with  fire- 
brick, and  in  the  space  between  the  back  of  the  grate  and  the  wall 
flues  are  formed  which  are  heated  from  the  fire.  Into  these  flues 
air  from  without  is  introduced,  which,  after  being  there  warmed, 
passes  into  the  apartment  at  smtable  openings. 

STOW,  John  (1525-1605),  historian  and  antiquarv, 
was  the  eon  of  Thomas  Stow,  a  tailor,  and  was  bom  m 
London,  in  the  pariah  of  St  Michael,  Oornhill,  in  1626. 
Hia  parents  do  not  appear  to  have  been  rich,  for  his  father's 
whob  rent  for  his  house  and  garden  was  only  6a.  6d.  a 
year,  and  Stow  himself  in  his  yonth  went  every  morning 
to  fetch  the  milk  for  the  family  from  a  farm  belonging  to 
the  nunnery  of  Minories.  He  learned  the  trade  of  his 
father,  but  possibly  did  not  practis-s  it  much  after  he  grew 
up  to  manhood.  In  1549  he  "  kei>t  house  "  near  the  well 
within  Aldgate,  but  afterwards  he  removed  to  Lime  Street 
ward,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  His  flrst  publication 
was  A  Summary  of  Engluehe  Chromdea  in  1661,  which 
was  frequently  reprinted,  with  slight  variations,  duriuff  his 
lifetime.  Of  the  first  edition  a  copy  was  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  in  the  Grenville  library.  In  the  British 
Museum  ihien  are  at  present  copies  of  the  editions  of 
1567,  1673,  1587,  1590,  1598,  and  1604.  Stow  having 
in  his  dedication  of  1567  referred  to  the  rival  publication 
of  Biohard  Grafton  in  contemptuous  terms,  the  dispute 
between  them  became  extremely  embittered.  Stow's  anti- 
quarian tastes  brought  him  under  ecclesiastical  suspicion 
as  a  person  *'  with  many  dangerous  and  superstitious  books 
in  his  possession,*'  and  in  1568  Grindal,  bishop  of  London, 
oaused  his  study  to  be  searched.  An  inventory  was  taken 
of  oertain  books  he  possessed  ^*  in  defence  Of  Papistry,"  but 
he  was  apparently  able  to  satisfy  lus  interrogators  of  the 
soundness  of  his  Protestantism.  A  second  attempt  to 
incriminate  him  in  1570  was  also  without  result  In  1580 
Stow  published  his  AnnaUs,  cr  a  Genercde  Chronicle  of 
England  from  Bruie  UMU  the  preeeni  yeare  of  Chritt  1580; 
it  was  reprinted  in  1592,  1601,  and  1605,  the  last  being 
continued  to  the  26th  March  1605,  or  within  ten  days  of 
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hk  death;  editiooB  "amended"  by  Howes  appeared  in 
1616  and  1631.  The  work  by  which  Stow  b  best  known 
is  his  Survey  of  London,  published  in  1698,  not  only 
interesting  from  the  qnaint  simpUcity  of  its  s^Ie  and  its 
amnsing  descriptions  and  anecdotes,  bat  of  nniqne  Talne 
from  its  minute  account  of  the  buildings,  social  condition, 
and  customs  of  London  in  the  time  of  EUsabeth.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  his  lifetime  in  1603,  a  third  with  addi- 
tions by  Anthony  Monday  in  1618,  a  fourth  by  Munday 
and  Dyson  in  1633,  a  fifth  with  interpolated  amendments 
by  Strype  in  1720,  and  a  sixth  by  the  same  editor  in  1764. 
The  edition  of  1698  was  reprinted,  edited  by  W.  J.  Thoms, 
in  1842,  in  1846,  and  with  illustrations  in  1876.  Through 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Parker  Stow  was  enabled  to 
print  the  Flores  ffistoriarum  of  Matthew  of  Westminster 
in  1667,  the  Chronicle  of  Matthew  Fkkris  in  1671,  and  the 
Bittoria  Brevit  of  Thomas  Walsingtaam  in  1674.  At  the 
request  of  Parker  he  had  himself  complltd  a  "  farre  largcur 
Tolume^"  but  circumstances  were  unfaTourable  to  its  publi- 
catior.  and  the  manuscript  is  now  lost  Additions  to  the 
previously  published  works  of  Chaucer  were  twice  made 
through  Stow's  **  own  painful  labours  "  in  editions  of  1661 
and  1697.  A  number  of  Stew's  manuscripts  are  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  are  in  the 
Lambeth  Library  (Na  306) ;  and  from  the  volume  which 
includes  them  were  publi^ed  by  the  Camden  Society, 
edited  by  James  Qairdner,  Three  Ftfteenih^enhtfy  Chron- 
idea,  with  Eietorieal  Memoranda  hy  John  Stowe  the  Anti- 
quarp,  and  Contemporary  NoHm  of  Oeeurreneee  written  by 
kirn  (1880).  Stow^s  literary  labours  did  not  prove  veiy 
remunerative^  but  he  accepted  poverty  in  a  cheerful  spirit 
Ben  Jonson  relates  that  once  when  walking  with  him  Stow 
jocularly  asked  two  mendicant  cripples  "  what  they  would 
have  to  take  him  to  their  order."  This  favour  he,  however, 
obtained  from  King  James,  who  in  March  1604  authorised 
him  and  lus  deputies  to  collect  **  amongst  our  loving  sub- 
jects their  voluntary  contributions  and  kind  gratuities," 
and  himself  began  **  the  largesse  for  the  example  of  others." 
If  the  royal  appeal  was  successful  Stow  did  not  live  long 
to  ei^oy  the  increased  comfort  resulting  from  it,  as  he  died 
on  the  6th  April  following.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St  Andrew  IJndershaft,  where  the  monument  erected 
by  his  widow,  exhibiting  a  terra-cotta  figure  of  him,  still 


STOWELL,  WmjAX  Soon,  Babom  ^1745-1836),  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  English  judges, 
especially  in  international  law,  was  bom  at  Heworth,  a 
village  about  four  miles  from  KewcasUe,  on  17th  Octo- 
ber 1746.  His  father  was  a  "  coalfitter  "  (or  tradesman 
engaged  in  the  transport  of  coal);  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  small  tradesman,  Atkinson  by  name;  his 
younger  brother  John  became  the  famous  Lord  Chancel- 
h>r  Eldoh  (q,v.).  Scott  was  educated  at  the  Newcastle 
grammar  scno61  under  the  able  tuition  of  the  Bev.  Hugh 
Moises.  In  February  1761  he  gained  a  Durham  scholtf- 
ship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  was  imme- 
diately admitted  as  a  student  of  the  university.  In  1764 
he  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts,  and  became  first  a  pro- 
bationary fellow  and  then — as  successor  to  "William  (after- 
wards the  well-known  Sir  William)  Jones — a  tutor  of 
University  College.  In  1767  he  took  his  M.A.  degree.  In 
1772  he  graduated  as  bachelor  of  civil  law.  As  Camden 
reader  of  ancient  history  he  rivalled  the  reputation  of  Black- 
stone  (1774).  Although  he  had  joined  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1762  (June  24),  it  was  not  till  1776  that  Scott  devoted 
himself  to  a  systematic  study  of  law.  In  1779  (June 
23)  he  graduated  as  doctor  of  dvil  law,- and,  after  the 
customary  "year  of  silence^"  commenced  practice  in  the 
ectdesiastical  courts.  His  professional  success  was  rapid. 
In  1783  he  became  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Faculties  and 


in  1788  judge  of  the  Consistory  Court  and  adfOttto. 
general,  in  that  year  too  receiving  the  honour  of  kni^v 
hood ;  and  in  1798  he  was  made  judge  of  the  High  Gout  d 
Admiralty.  Sir  William  Scott  twice  contested  the  npn. 
sentation  of  Oxford  university, — in  1780  without  socoeB^ 
but  successfully  in  1801.  He  also  sat  for  Dovnton  in 
1790.  Upon  the  coronation  of  George  lY.  (1821)  he  vu 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  StowelL  After  a  life  of 
distinguished  judicial  service  Lord  Stowell  retired  from 
the  bench, — from  the  Consistory  Court  in  Aagnst  1821, 
and  from  the  High  -Court  of  Admiralty  in  December 
1827.  HiB  mental  faculties  became  gradually  feebler  b 
his  old  age,  and  he  died  on  January  28,  1836.  Lord 
Stowell  was  twice  marrici,— on  April  7,  1781,  to  Azus 
Maria^  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Bagnall  of 
Early  Court,  Berks,  and  on  April  10, 1813,  to  the  dowsge 
marchioness  of  Sligo.  By  his  first  itaarriage  he  bed  foor 
children,  of  whom  two  (a  son  and  a  daughter)  died  ia 
infancy,  a  third  (a  son)  died  unmarried  in  middle  life, 
while  the  eldest  (a  daughter)  was  twice  married  and  ear- 
vived  her  father. 

Lord  Stowell's  jodgmentiara  models  alike  of  literary  ezecatka 
and  of  Judicial  rwaaoning.  Hia  etyle  ia  ehaate  vet  not  InomiB, 
nerroua  without  abraptaeae,  and  perfectly  a^joated  in  ever;  iaitaoa 
to  the  aabject  with  which  he  deaJa.  Hia  decialoaa  in  the  osm  ef 
Dabrmple  v.  Dalrymple  (Dr  Dodaon'a  Beport)  and  Event  a  Etib 
(1  Hagg.,  .80) — from  their  combined  foroe  and  gnce»  fioa  tbi 
ateadineee  with  which  every  collateral  iaene  is  eat  adde,  from  titer 
aabtle  inaight  into  homan  motivee,  and  Irom  the  light  which  tbej 
caat  on  the  philoeophy  and  dark  history  of  marriage  law— desem 
and  will  repay  attentive  perueaL  Lord  Stowell  oompoeed  vitk 
great  care^  and  ao^e  of  the  HSS.  which  he  reviaed  for  Eigpd 
and  Phillimore'e  JUportt  were  aa  fnll  of  interlineationa  is  t  till 
of  the  Lower  Honee  oorreeted  by  the  Lorda.  StoweU'e  maA  vti 
judicial  rather  than  forensic,— reasoning,  not  aa  for  a  diileetii 
victory  nor  ao  aa  to  convince  the  partiee  on  whoae  snit  ht  va 
deddjng,  bnt  only  with  sufficient  eleameae,  ftilneae,  and  fom  ts 
joatify  the  decision  at  which  he  had  arrived. 

The  chief  doctrinee  of  international  law  with  the  aasertioB  nd 
illoatration  of  which  the  name  of  Lord  Stowell  ia  identified  in 
theee : — the  perfect  eqoality  and  entire  independence  of  all  ibtei 
(Le  Louis,  2  Dod..  248)— a  logical  deduction  from  the  Aiutiaus 
philoeophy  and  still  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  EbcM 
jurisprudence  ;  that  the  elementary  rules  of  intematboal  Uv  liEd 
even  eemi-barbaroua  etetea  (Hortige  Hana,  S  Bob.,  825);  tlti: 
Uockade  to  be  binding  muat  be  effectual  (The  "  Betsey/ 1  Bobi,  9^; 
that  there  cannot  be  a  li^  where  there  ia  no  actual  bIocksd«;  isd 
that  contraband  of  war  la  to  be  determined  by  *  probable  dntioa- 
tion"  (The  "Jonge  Hargaiatha,"  1  Rob.,  189).  In  the  Usxa 
Swedieh  convoy  case  (The  "Maria,"  1  Bob.,  860;  see  too  Tm 
"  Beoovery,"  6  G.  Bob.,  848-0)  Lord  Stowell,  in  defianos  of  tie 
complaints  of  those  greedy  merchants  who,  aa  Ptifandorf^  hinuelf  I7 
choioe  a  Swedish  civilian,  tells  us,  eared  not  how  things  vest  pro- 
vided thay  could  bnt  satiafy  their  thirat  of  gain,  assarted  thit'i 
priae  court  ia  a  court  not  merely  of  the  country  in  whiolk  it  nti 
but  of  the  law  of  nations. "  "  The  seat  of  judicial  authority,"  U 
added,  in  words  which  have  become  classic,  '*  ia  indeed  loctllT  beir, 
in  the  belligerent  countrv,  but  the  law  itself  baa  no  locality. 

The  judgmenta  of  Lord  Stowell  were,  almoat  without  cxocptics. 
confirmed  on  appeal,  are  to  this  day  the  interaationsl  kv  of 
England,  and  have  become  presumptive  though  not  coodosij 
evidence  of  tiie  international  law  of  America.  "  I  have  taken  can, 
wrote  Justice  Story,  *"  that  they  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  niritiae 
Uw  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  no  heaitation  ia  tayiii^  thil 
they  ought  to  do  eo  in  that  of  every  dvilixed  oountry  in  tho  vcrid 
8m  Tmrnsend,  I49tt  9f  Am/m  SmUttnt  Jmdffu.  toL  IL;  QMrf^rZy  £»^ 
nd.  IzxT^  W.  1  Snitooa,  SktUA  </  lord$  StmMtt  md  mdon;  Cnuj, r^i 
Ptatflarm  ^  Jntmmattonal  Um\  LteiUms,  by  Dodsoa  snd  HacBWd. 

STRABISMUS.    See  Ophthalmology,  voL  zviL  p  785. 

STRABO,  the  f amoos  goographer  and  hiatorian,  ^ 
born  at  Amasea  in  Fontns,  a  city  which  had  been  Helleiufld 
to  a  great  extent.  Of  hU  father'a  family  we  know  nothing; 
but  aeveral  of  his  mother's  reUtiona,  who  were  probaWy 
Greeks,  had  held  important  poets  under  Mithndatas  Eafl" 
getee  and  his  famous  son  Mithradates  Eufiator.  Doiykiia, 
a  distinguished  general  of  Mithradatea  £uergetes»  ma  the 
great-grandfather  of  Sttabo's  mother.  After  the  mordff 
of  that  king,  Dorylaus,  who  at  that  time  was  coUectisg 
mefceoariea  in  Grete^  where  he  had  obtained  the  comoiDd 
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in  a  soeoeaBfol  war  of  the  Cnoidaiu  agunrt  Gortyn,  settled 
at  OaoBsoB,  By  Sterope^  a  liacedonian,  he  had  a  daaghter 
and  two  sons, — Lagetas  and  Stratarohos.  Dorylans  had  a 
brother  PhiletsBma,  whose  son  Dorylaus  was  brought  ap 
"Vkith  Mithradates  Eupator.  This  long,  at  the  instanee  d. 
bis  £riend  invited  back  to  Pontos  the  family  of  DoryUna, 
who  was  himself  now  dead,  aa  was  also  his  son  Lagetas. 
Strabo  saw  Btratarchos  in  extreme  old  agei  The  daaghter 
of  Lagetas  was  the  mother  of  Strabo's  mother.  Moaphemea, 
an  uncle  of  Strabo's  mother,  probably  on  the  father's  side, 
^wae  goYemor  of  Colchis  under  Mithradates  Eupator.  His 
mother's  father  most  have  held  an  important  position,  for, 
seeing  the  impending  downfall  of  the  king,  and  also  in 
anger  against  him  for  having  put  to  death  his  kinsmen 
Tibius  and  Theophilns,  he  handed  over  fifteen  forts  to 
HfUcuUaa.  Li  spite  of  this,  with  the  ruin  of  the  king  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  fell,  since  Fompey  refused  to  ratify 
the  rewards  promiaed  by  Lucullua 

Z^&— Though  the  exact  date  of  Strabo's  birth  is 
unknown,  a  close  approximation  is  possible.  Clinton 
places  it  not  later  than  54  B.a  The  most  probable  date 
lies  between  64  and  62,  since  he  speaks  of  certain  events 
occurring  at  the  former  as  "a  little  before  my  time," 
whilst  he  describee  an  occurrence  in  the  latter  year  as  "  in 
my  own  time,"  phrases  which  he  uses  elsewhere  with  great 
exactness  in  speaking  of  persons  and  events.  He  received 
a  good  education  in  the  Greek  poets,  especially  Homer ; 
he  studied  at  Kysa  under  the  grammarian  ArLBtodemus, 
nnder  Tyrannio  the  grammarian  at  Rome,  under  the 
philosopher  Xenarchus  either  at  Rome  or  Alexandria,  and 
he  had  studied  Aristotle  along  with  Boethus  (possibly  at 
Borne  under  Tyrannio,  who  had  access  to  the  Aristotelian 
writings  in  Sulla's  library).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  from 
none  of  those  teachers  was  he  likely  to  learn  mathematics 
or  astronomy.  He  was  at  Corinth  in  29  B.a,  where  he 
saw  Octavian  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  for  Actium.  He  was  in  Egypt  in  24  B.a,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  Kile  in  company 
with  the  prefect  iElins  Qallus.  He  was  at  Rome  after  14 
A.D.,  for  he  describes  (v.  236)  as  an  eyewitness  the  place 
where  the  body  of  Augustus  was  burnt  in  the  Campus. 
He  was  still  writing  in  21  a.d.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  Strabo's  statement  that  he  saw  P.  Servilius 
Isauricus  has  caused  some  difficulty.  This  Servilius  died 
at  Rome  in  44  b,o.  at  an  advanced  age.  Some  suppose 
that  Strabo  confuted  him  with  P.  Servilius  Casca,  also 
called  Isauricus,  or  some  other  distinguished  Roman 
whom  he  had  seen  in  Asia,  but  by  his  words  he  clearly 
means  the  conqueror  of  the  Isaurians.  This  difficulty 
only  arises  from  an  entirely  unwarranted  assumption  that 
8trabo  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  for  the  first  iime  in  29 
B.C.  We  have  seen  that  he  studied  under  Tyrannio  in 
that  city ;  if  he  did  so  after  29  B,c  Tyrannio  must  have 
been  very  old,  which  Strabo  would  probably  have  men- 
tioned, as  he  does  in  the  ease  of  Aristodemus.  Although 
he  had  seen  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  regions 
which  he  describes,  he  had  travelled  much,  as  he  states 
himself:  "Westward  I  have  journeyed  to  the  parts  of 
Etruria  opposite  Sardinia;  towards  the  south  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia ;  and  perhaps  not  one 
of  those  who  have  written  geographies  has  visited  more 
places  than  I  have  between  those  limits.  For  those  who 
have  gone  farther  west  have  not  gone  so  far  eastward, 
and  the  ca^e  is  the  same  with  the  regions  between  the 
northern  and  southern  limits."  The  fulness  of  his  descrip- 
tion in  certain  places,  contrasted  with  the  meagreness  and 
inaccuracy  in  others,  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  former 
cases  he  had  actually  visited  the  places,  but  that  he  is 
de])endent  on  second-hand  information  for  the  latter.  He 
tells  t»  that  b9  Mi  seen  E^t  as  far  south  as  Syene 


and  Fhiln,  Oomaoa  in  Cappadocia^  Ephesus,  Mylasa,  Kysa 
and  Hierapolis  in  Fhrygia,  Qyarns,  and  Populonia.  Of 
Qreece  proper  he  saw  but  little;  he  visited  Corinth, 
Athens,  Megara,  and  places  in  their  vicinity,  and  perhapo 
Argoi^  although  he  was  not  aware  that  the  ruins  of 
Mycenn  still  existed ;  he  had  seen  Qsrrene  from  the  sea, 
probably  on  his  vojrage  from  Puteoli  to  Alexandria.  He 
remained  at  the  latter  place  a  long  time^  probably  amending 
materials,  and  studying  astronomy  and  mathematica  For 
nowhere  could  he  have  had  a  better  means  of  consulting 
the  works  of  historians,  geographers,  and  astronomers,  such 
as  Eratosthenes,  Poeidonius,  Hipparchus,  and  Apollodorua 
When  and  where  he  went  from  Egypt  we  know  not  It 
has  been  commonly  assumed  that  he  returned  home  to 
Amasea.  For  this  there  are  no  grounds.  Probabilities 
are  in  favour  of  his  bavins  returned  to  Rome^  where  he 
undoubtedly  resided  in  his  old  age.  The  place  of  his 
death  is  unknown;  but,  since  we  find  him  at  Rome  in  what 
must  in  the  course  of  nature  have  been  the  dosing  years 
of  his  life,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  he 
died.  Various  passages  in  lus  work  indicate  that  he  held 
by  the  Stoic  rule. 

Works, — His  earliest  writings  were  two  (not  one,  as 
commonly  stated)  historical  works  now  lost,  which  he 
himself  describes  (xi  515)  as  hb  Hutorieal  Mtmoin  and 
his  CofUinucUion  of  FoiyUu*,  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  these  were  two  distinct  works ;  for  he  speaks  (n,  70) 
of  having  treated  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  m  his 
Memoirs,  a  topic  which  could  not  have  found  a  place  in 
a  work  which  began  where  that  of  Poly  bins  ended  (146 
]i.a).  According  to  Suidas,  the  continuation  of  Polybius 
was  in  forty-three  books.  Plutarch,  who  caUs  him  "  the 
Philosopher,**  quotes  Strabo's  Memoirs  (Lmc,  28),  and  cites 
him  as  an  historian  (Sulla,  86).  Josepnus,  who  constantly 
calls  him  "  the  Cappadocian,''  often  quotes  from  him,  but 
does  not  mention  Ate  title  of  the  work. 

The  Geographp  is  the  most  important  work  on  that 
science  which  antiquity  has  left  us.  It  was,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  attempt  to  collect  all  the  geographical 
knowledge  at  the  time  attainable,  and  to  compose  a  general 
treatise  on  geography.  It  must  not  be  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  a  new  edition  of  Eretoethenea  In  general 
outline  it  follows  necessarily  the  work  of  the  last-named 
geographer,  who  had  first  laid  down  a  scientific  basis  for 
geography  on  which  his  successors  could  not  help  building. 
Strabo  made  considerable  alterations,  but  not  always  for 
the  better.  The  three  books  of  the  older  work  formed  a 
strictly  technical  geographical  treatisa  Its  small  sise 
prevented  it  from  containing  any  such  general  description 
of  separate  countries  as  Strabo  rightly  conceived  to  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  geographer.  '^Strabo  indeed 
appears  to  be  the  first  who  conceived  a  complete  geo- 
graphical treatise  as  comprising  the  four  divisions  of 
mathematical,  physical,  political,  and  historical  geography, 
and  he  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  keep  all 
these  objects  in  view."  Moreover,  the  incidental  historical 
notices,  which  are  often  of  great  value  and  interest,  are  all 
his  own.  These  digressions  at  times  interrupt  the  sym- 
metry of  his  plan ;  but  Strabo  had  all  the  Greek  love  of 
legendary  lore,  and  he  discusses  questions  relating  to  the 
joumeyings  of  Heracles  as  earnestly  as  if  they  were  events 
within  recent  history.  He  regarded  Homer  as  the  source 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  consequently  accepted 
the  Homeric  geography  in  its  entirety,  as  needing  only 
proper  explanation  for  the  removal  of  all  difficultiea  On 
the  other  hand,  he  treats  the  work  of  Herodotus  with 
undeserved  contempt,  and  classes  him  with  Ctesias  and 
other  **  marvel-mongers " ;  and  yet  in  some  respecta 
Herodotus  had  better  information — for  instance,  in  regard 
to  the  Caspian^than  that  possessed  by  Strabo  himwrif. 
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Again,  Strabo  may  be  oensored  for  discarding  the  state- 
ments of  Fytheas  respecting  the  west  and  north  of  Europe, 
accepted  as  they  had  been  by  Eratosthenes.  But  in  this 
he  relied  on  Polybins,  whom  he  might  justly  consider  as 
having  from  his  position  at  Borne  far  better  means  of 
gaining  accurate  information  about  those  regions.  A 
critical  sagacity  far  stronger  than  that  of  Stnho  might 
well  have  erred  at  a  time  when  the  data  for  forming 
accurate  judgments  on  such  questions  were  so  meagre 
and  chaotia  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  statements  of 
Fytheas  did  not  accord  with  the  theory  of  Strabo  just  in 
those  very  points  where  he  was  at  variance  with  Erato- 
sthenes. He  showed  likewise  an  unwarranted  scepticism 
in  reference  to  the  island  of  Oerne  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  which  without  doubt  the  Carthaginians  had  long 
used  as  an  emporiuuL  Strabo  has  been  censured  for  not 
making  a  greater  use  of  Boman  authorities.  Although 
the  Boman  arms  had  opened  up  much  of  the  north  and 
west,  he  follows  the  Greek  writers  almost  exclusively  in 
his  description  of  Spain,  Qaul,  Britain,  Germany,  and  even 
Italy.  For,  although  he  refers  to  Caesar's  CommefUaries 
once  by  name,  and  has  evidently  made  use  of  them  in 
other  passages,  he  but  imperfectly  availed  himself  of  that 
work.  He  designed  his  geography  as  a  sequel  to  his  his- 
torical writings,  and  it  had  as  it  were  grown  out  of  his 
historical  materials.  Such  materials  were  chiefly  Greek. 
We  cannot  wonder  if  a  man  who  at  an  advanced  age  has 
commenced  a  new  work  utilizes  his  old  material,  and  has 
not  the  energy  to  undertake  fresh  researches.  Again,  if 
Strabo  amassed  his  material  in  the  library  of  Alexandria, 
Greek  authorities  would  naturally  furnish  the  great  bulk 
of  his  collections.  This  involves  Uie  questions — When  and 
where  did  he  compose  the  work  t  He  began  it  probably 
later  than  9  B.a  For  he  says  that,  just  as  Alexander  had 
opened  up  knowledge  of  the  East,  so  the  Boman  arms  had 
now  opened  up  the  geography  of  the  West  as  far  as  the 
Elbe.  This  Drusus  accomplished  in  9  B.a  Strabo  was 
still  engaged  on  the  work,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  in  19  a. ix, 
for  he  mentions  in  the  fourth  book  the  conquest  of  the 
Tanrisci  as  having  taken  pUce  thirty-three  years  before ; 
he  also  speaks,  in  the  sixth  book,  of  Germanicus,  who  died 
in  20  A.D.,  as  still  alive,  and  in  the  seventeenth  book  he 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Juba  11.  (21  a.d.)  as  a  recent  event 
As  it  is  not  probable  that  he  wrote  for  the  first  time  all  of 
his  work  except  the  first  three  books  between  19  and  21 
A.D.,  we  must  not  make  use  of  these  passages  as  data  for 
determining  the  date  of  composition  of  the  whole  work,  or 
even  of  particular  books,  but  rather  ought  we  to  regard 
them  as  insertions.  Strabo,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  at 
Borne  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (14  aj>.)  ;  in  book  viL 
290  and  in  book  xiiL  609  he  uses  the  terms  "here  "  and 
"  hither  "  in  reference  to  Borne.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
these  passages  that  Strabo  certainly  revised, -if  he  did  not 
write,  the  entire  work  at  Bome.  If  he  returned  to  Home 
after  a  long  sojourn  in  Alexandria,  this  explains  the  de- 
fectiveness of  his  information  about  the  countries  to  the 
east  of  his  native  land,  and  renders  it  possible  for  him  to 
have  made  use  of  the  chorography  of  Agrippa,  and  to  have 
obtained  the  few  incidents  from  Boman  sources  which  here 
and  there  appear  in  his  work. 

He  designed  the  work  for  the  statesman  rather  than  for 
the  student.  He  therefore  endeavours  to  give  a  general 
sketch  of  the  character,  physical  peculiarities,  and  natural 
productions  of  each  country,  and  consequently  gives  us 
much  valuable  information  respecting  ethnology,  trade, 
and  metallurgy.  It  was  almost  necessary  that  in  such  an 
attempt  he  should  select  what  he  thought  most  important 
for  description,  and  at  times  omit  what  we  deem  of  more 
importance.  With  respect  to  physical  geography,  his 
work  i0  a  great  advance  on  all  preceding  ones.    Judged 


by  modem  standards,  his  description  of  tbe  directioD  d 

rivers  and  mountain-chains  seems  defective^  but  aUowanoe 
must  be  made  for  difficulties  in  procuring  infonnatioo, 
and  for  want  of  accurate  instruments.  In  respect  of 
mathematical  geography,  his  want  of  high  scientific  trsin- 
ing  was  of  no  great  hmdranoe.  He  had  before  him  the 
results  of  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  and  PoBidoniQ&  llie 
chief  cpnclusions  of  astronomers  concerning  tiie  spherical 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  its  relation  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  great  circles  of  the  globe — the 
equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  tropica— were  considered  as 
well  established.  He  accepted  aLso  the  divisioa  into  five 
sones ;  he  quotes  approvingly  the  assertion  of  Hipparchus 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  real  advances  in  geography 
without  astronomical  observations  for  determining  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes. 

The  work  consists  of  seventeen  books,  of  which  the  seventh  ii 
imperfect    The  first  two  books  form  a  general  introdnction ;  tk« 
next  ten  deal  with  Enrone,  the  foor  following  with  Asia,  and  the 
last  with  Africa.     The  nrst  two  books  are  meant  to  oompriae  a 
general  siurey  of  the  progrees  of  geography  from  tbe  earliaet  times 
down  to  lus  own  day.     Unmethodioil  though  they  are,  we  owe  to 
these  books  almoet  ail  we  know  of  the  geographies  systems  of  hii 
predecessors,  especially  that  of  Eratosthenes.   Unfortunately  he  ood- 
tents  himself  with  duyointed  criticism  of  detail  instead  oif  giTisg 
us  an  orderly  statement  of  the  previous  systems.     The  first  bool 
be^ns  with  nis  claim  to  have  ^^eography  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  he  snpports  this  claim  by  enumerating  the  philo* 
sojphers  who  have  studied  it,  beginning  from  Homer,  as  proois  of 
whose  knowledge  he  adduces  his  ac^uamtance  with  the  Ocean,  the 
Ethiopians,  and  the  Scythians.    This  discussion  of  Homer's  mgrs- 
phy  takes  up  more  than  half  the  book.    Passing  over  the  eany  geo- 
graphers, not  even  mentioning  Herodotus,  he  censures  Eratostnenes 
for  using  unreliable  authorities,  and  for  casting  doubts  on  the 
voyagee  of  Jason  and  other  early  navigators.     He  next  criticiias 
the  physical  views  of  Eratosthenee  concerning  the  changes  in  the 
earth's  surface,  and  especislly  the  hypothesis,  adopted  from  Strato^ 
that  by  sudden  disruptions  at  land  the  Eujune  and  Mediterranean 
had  become  united  to  the  ocean,  and  had  sunk  to  their  present  lerel, 
which  theory  they  supported  by  pointing  to  sea  ahells  at  places 
high  above  the  sea.    This  doctrine  Strabo  rightly  refected,  and 
referred  such  phenomena  to  those  ohan^  which  with  constant 
operation  produce  subsidences  and  elevations  of  the  land  ;  and  he 
Quotes  many  instances  of  places  engulfed  by  earthquakes^  the 
disappearance  of  some   islands,  and  the   appearing   of   o^en. 
Hence  he  thinks  it  possible  that  even  Sicily  has  been  thrown  ep 
by  the  fires  of  Etna.    Sir  C.  Lyell  eulogises  Strabo'a  geoIo^oJ 
speculations  for  a  soundness  of  view  very  unusual  on  such  subjects 
amongst  the  ancients.    Examining  the  second  book  of  Elratoethenea, 
he  discusses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  inhabited  world,  and 
its  division  into  thne  continents.    He  blames  Eratoathenes  for 
believing  Pytheas,  and  deniea  tibe  existence  of  Thule,  oonseouentlv 
refecting  the  latitude  assigned  to  it  by  Eratosthenes,  wno  had 
taken  it  as  the  northemmoet  limit  of  the  inhabited  world.    Strsbo 
holds  leme  (Ireland),  which  lies  north  of  Britain,  to  be  the 
farthest  land  in  that  direction,  and  brings  the  northern  limit  much 
farther  south.    As  he  adopts  Erstoethenes^s  southern  limit,— that 
through  the  Cinnamon  Begion  and  Taprobane  (Ceylon),-— it  follows 
that  £a  hia  view  Eratosthenes  had  made  the  inhabitod  world  too 
broad.    As  the  Greeks  assumed  that  the  world  was  twice  as  loQg 
as  it  was  broad,  Eratosthenee  accordingly  had  made  ii  too  loqg 
likewise  ;  but,  though  Strabo  shortens  it  on  the  west,  there  ii  no 
material  difference  between  him  and  Eratosthenes^     In  this  con- 
nexion he  gives  his  remarkable  speculation  that,  as  the  inhabited 
world  waa  only  one-third  of  the  globe's  circumference,  there  migbt 
be  two  or  more  inhabited  worlds  besides.     In  the  second  book  be 
discusses  the  chsnges  introduced  by  Eratosthenes,   snd  rif^t^y 
defends  him  from  the  attacks  of  Hipparchus.    He  adopti  for  Asia 
the  map  of  Eratosthenes  ss  a  whole,  for  little  additional  knowled^^e 
had  been  gained  in  the  interval     He  even  still  rttnrds  the  (^pian 
ss  opening  into  the  Northern  Ocean,  aa  stated  by  Patrodea.    In  the 
general  outline  of  Africa  he  makes  no  change,  but  he  rejects  tbe 
statement  of  Eratosthenes  about  Cerae.     ft  is  with  nq)ect  to 
western  and  northern  Europe  that  Strabo  had  knowledge  denied 
to  Eratosthenes.     Roman  conqueet  had  opened  up  many  plscee 
and  peoples,  yet  his  general  map  of  Europe  is  inferior  to  that  of 
his  predeeessor.    After  discussing  the  "  seals  "  of  Erutoethene^  be 
considers  the  views  of  Poddonins  snd  Polybius,  and  leeonnts  tbe 
voya^  of  Eudoxua  of  Cyzicus.    Then  having  dealt  with  tbe 
division  into  sones,  due  to  Parmonidea,  he  states  .his  own  riem, 
discussing   briefly    the  mathematical  geography':    the  earth  i> 
spherical  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  he  assumes  fire 
zones,  and  the  dreles  on  ths  sph«rs-^th«  equator,  tiM  ecliptic  v 
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Ktdbc,  tbe  tropics,  tad  th«  aretU)  drcla ;  h«  ainiiDes  the  Muih's 
eircamfenooe  as  given  by  Enttosthenos,  252,000  stadee  (•25,200 
geogn^hical  miles),  and  his  diviiion  of  the  groat  circle  into  sixtieth 
parts;  the  habitable  world,  t'^e  geographer's  proper  prorinoe,  shaped 
like  a  ehlamys,  occapies  a  quadrilateral  spaco  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere^ filling  little  more  than  ono-third  of  the  north  temperate  sone ; 
its  maximum  length  is  70,000  atadea,  ite  breadth  lese  than  80,000 
atades.     Whilst  correcting  the  error  by  which  his  predecessors 
plaeed  Massilia  and  Byzantiam  in  the  same  latitude,  he  falls  into 
an  equal  mistake  by  placing  the  former  dty  two  def^rees  sonth» 
instead  of  two  degrees  north  of  Byzantium.     As  Massilia  is  his 
cardinal  point  for  measurements,  this  error  distorts  his  whole  map 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  western  Europe,  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  being  in  the  same  latitude.     He  next  giTes 
directions  for  making  a  plane  map  of  the  world,  as  a  globe  of 
sufficient  size,  like  that  of  Crates,  is  too  cumbrous.     All  lines  that 
are  circles  on  a  globe  must  be  straight  lines  on  the  map.'    Before 
deecribing  each  country  in  detail,  he  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the 
habitable  world  with  reference  to  seas,  continents,  and  peoples, 
and  explains  the  doctrine  of  climate  and  of  the  shadowa  projepted 
hy  objects  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  yaxying  position  wiu  respect 
to  them.     In  the  third  book,  starting  from  the  Straits,  he  begins 
his  description  with  Iberis,  which  he  likens  in  shape  to  a  ball's 
hide.     His  chief  anthorities  were  Artemidorus,  whom  he  assa  for 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  ocean  generally,  Eratosthenes^ 
Posidonius,    Polybius,     Pherecvdes,    Timostbenes,    Aselepiades, 
II  jrleanus,  and  Dicsarchus.     He  gives  a  raluable  account  of  the 
Roman  administrative   system,   probablv  gained  from  hii  own 
inquiries,  also  of  the  native  tribee,  of  the  mines  and  methods  of 
mining,  and  of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  settle- 
ments ;  he  describes  the  Balearic  Isles,  following  Artemidorus,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  book  mentions  the  Csssiterides,  which  he  seems 
to  have  identified   with  the   Scilly  Isles,  probably  erroneously, 
and  describes  their  inhabitants  as  wearing  long  bhuik  garmenta, 
and  walking  about  with  long  wands  in  their   hands,   looking 
like  the  Furies  of  tragedy.    It  is  remarkable  that  he  1^  no 
notion  of   the  proximity  of  the   Tin    Islands  to  BriUin,   but 
treats  them  in  connexion  with  Spain.    The  fourth  book  deals 
with  Gaul  in  its  fourfold  division  under  Augustus,  gives  a  meagre 
account  of  Britain,  its  trade  and  relations  witn  Rome,  and  mentions 
Ireland,  tiie  natives  of  which  were  said  to  be  cannibals  and  to  hold 
their  women  in  common,  and  finally  treats  of  the  AJpa     His 
aathorities  were  Posidonius,   who.  had   travelled   in  CTauI  and 
Britain,  Artemidorus,  Ephorus,  Timagenca.  Aristotle,   Polybius, 
AainiuB  Pollio,  and  Casar.    For  Britain  Pytheas,  as  quoted  by 
others,   furnished  some  important   details.    His    description  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  is  M\m  than  that  of  the  reet  of  OauL     He 
mentions  the  four  great  Roman  roads  oonveiginff  at  Lyons,  prob- 
ably following  the  chorography  of  Agrippa.    fie  conceives  the 
Pyrenees  as  running  north  and  south,  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine, 
and  Britain  as  lying  north  of  Oanl,  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Rhine's  mouths.    Of  the  Alpine  region  he  gives  sn  excellent 
description.     He  undoubtedly  must  have  aatheiid  much  informa- 
tion for  this  book  at  Rome.    The  fifth  apd  sixth  books  contain  an 
accurate  description  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islanda     Besides 
his  own  observation  he  used  Eratosthenes,  Polybius,  Artemidorus^ 
Ephorus,  Fabius  Pictor,  Coslius,  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  for  south- 
em  Italy,  and  the  "chorographcr,"  who  was  certainly  a  Roman, 
aa  he  ^ve  his  distances  in  mues,  and  who  probably  was  Agrippa, 
the  chief  objection  to  such  an  authorship  bemg  the  wrong  assump- 
tion that  Strabo  was  not  in  Italy  after  24  b. a,  whiU^  Agrippa^s 
work  was  not  published  until  after  his  death  12  B.  a    The  sixth 
book  ends  with  a  short  but  valuable  sketch  of  the  extent  and  eon- 
dition  of  the  Roman  empire.    The  seventh  oommises  northern  and 
eastern  Europe,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Danube,  Illyricum. 
Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  the  Euxine,   ana 
Epirus.     The  part  which  dealt  with  Macedonia  and  Thraoe  is  only 
known  to  us  from  the  epitomes.    We  do  not  know  his  authorities 
for  the  German  tribes,  but  he  probablv  used  Roman  materiala 
For  the  other  northern  tribes  he  hod  Posidonius,  whilst  for  the 
renon  south  of  the  Danube  he  had  Aristotle's  lost  work  on  Politiei, 
Polybius,  PoeidoniuH,  Theopompus,  and  Ephorus.     The  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  books  contain  his  deecription  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece  and  the  islands,  which  he  treats  mther  as  an  antiquarian 
than  a  geographer,  using  chiefly,  besides  Homtfr,  Apollodorus, 
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Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  Ephorus,  ana  Eudoxus.  Personally  he  had 
but  little  knowledge.  With  the  eleventh  begins  Asia.  Divided 
from  Europe  by  the  Don,  it  is  split  up  into  two  large  masses  by 
the  Taurus.  Beginning  with  the  region  bounded  bv  the  Taurus, 
Osspian,  and  Euxine,  he  next  describes  the  part  east  of  the  Osspian, 
then  thoee  south  of  the  Caucasus,  Media,  and  Armenia.  His 
authorities  are  Artemidorus,  Eratosthenes,  Theophanes,  Herodotus, 
Apollodorus  of  Artemita,  Patrocles,  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis, 
Hypsicrates  of  Amisns,  Posidoaius,  and  Aristobulus.  In  the 
twelfth  he  describes  Asia  Minor,  basina  his  description  on  oral 
Information,  personal  observation,  and  the  Greek  wntera  In  tiie 
tbirtsratfa  he  soDtioiMt  with  Asia  Hinor,  devoting  much  space  to 


the  Trosd,  his  sources  being  Demetrios,  Meneorstes,  and  the 
Greek  mythographers.  "With  the  fourteenth  he  ends  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands  lying  off  it,  vum^,  in  addition  to  the  anthonties 
for  the  last,  Fherecyuos,  Thucydides,  Anaximenee  of  Lampeacns^ 
Herodotus,  Ephorus,  Artomidoms,  Eratosthenes,  and  Posidoniusi 
The  fifteenth  deals  with  India  and  Persia,  giving  much  valuable 
information  from  Patrocles,  Aristobulus,  Kearohus,  the  historians 
of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus,  and  with  reserve 
from  Meftostnenos,  Onesicritus,  Deimachus,  and  Clitarchua  In  the 
sixteenth  he  treats  of  Assyria,  under  which  he  includes  Babylonia 
and  Meeopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Red  Sea  and  Uie  coast  of  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia.  For  Asia  he 
used  the  historians  of  Alexander,  Aratoethenee  and  Herodotus ; 
for  Judaa  and  Svria  probably  Posidonius,  himself  a  native  of 
Apamea;  for  Arabia  and  the  coast  of  Libya  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorus,  the  latter  of  whom  followed  Agatharchidos  of  Cnidua. 
Strabo  must  have  got  many  details  about  Arabia  from  ^lins 
Gallus  snd  the  Stoio  Athenodorua  The  last  book  comprises 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  north  coast  of  Libya.  He  describes 
Egypt  from  his  own  observation,  havinff  gained  much  information 
at  Alexandria  in  addition  to  that  of  Euooxus,  Aristo,  Eratosthenes, 
Polvbius,  and  Poeidonius,  using  the  Isst  throe  with  the  addition 
of  Iphicrates  for  Libya,  and  for  Ethiopia  Petronius,  Herodotus, 
and  Agatharohidea  Though  probably  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Juba,  he  did  not  make  much  use  of  it.  The  book  ooncludes 
with  a  summary  of  the  provincee  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  organized 
by  Augustus  Into  senatorial  and  imperial 
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STRADELLA,  ALnsAUDBO,  composer,  Binger,  uid 
performer  on  varionB  instrumenti,  was  one  of  the  moet 
aoeoraplished  Italian  mosicianB  of  the  17th  century. 
The  generally  accepted  statement  that  he  was  bom  at 
Naples  about  1645  rests  upon  no  trustworthy  founda- 
tion; and  the  few  biographical  notices  that  we  possess 
savour  so  strongly  of  romance  that  we  can  only  be  said 
to  know  him  traly  through  his  works,  which  show  extra- 
ordinary genius,  and  have  exercised  a  highly  beneficial 
influence  upon  Italian  art  The  story  of  his  life  was  first 
circumstantially  narrated  in  Bonnet-Bourdelot's  Hidoire 
ds  la  Mfuique  et  de  9et  EfeU  (Paris,  1715).  According  to 
this  account,  Stradeila  not  only  produced  some  successful 
operas  at  Venice^  but  also  attained  so  great  a  reputation 
by  the  beauty  of  his  voice  that  a  Venetian  nobleman 
engaged  him  to  instruct  his  mistress,  Ortensia,  in  singing. 
Stradeila,  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say,  shamefdly  betray^ 
his  trust,  and  eloped  with  Ortensia  to  Rome,  whither  the 
outraged  Venetian  sent  two  paid  hravi  to  put  him  to  death. 
On  their  asrival  in  Rome  the  assassins  learned  that  Btradeila 
had  just  completed  a  new  oratorio,  over  the  performance  of 
which  he  was  to  preside  on  the  following  day  at  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterana  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  they 
determined  to  kill  him  as  he  left  the  church ;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  music  affected  them  so  deeply  that  their  hearts  failed 
them  at  the  critical  moment,  and,  confessing  their  treachery, 
they  entreated  the  composer  to  ensure  his  safety  by  quitting 
Rome  immediately.  Thereupon  Stradeila  fled  with  CMen- 
sia  to  Turin,  where^  notwithstanding  the  favour  shown  to 
him  by  the  regent  of  Savoy,  he  was  attacked  one  night 
by  another  band  of  assassins,  who,  headed  by  Ortensbt's 
father,  left  him  on  the  ramparts  for  dead.  Through  the 
connivance  of  the  French  ambassador  the  ruffians  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape;  and  in  the  meantime 
Stradeila,  recovering  from  his  wounds,  married  Ortensia, 
by  consent  of  the  regent,  and  removed  with  her  to  Genoa. 
Here  he  believed  himself  safe ;  but  a  year  later  he  and 
Ortensia  were  murdered  in  their  house  by  a  third  party 
of  flBHRBHins  in  the  pay  of  the  implacable  Venetian.    - 

Bonnet- Bonrdelot  gives  1670  ss  the  date  at  which  the  assassina- 
tion actnallv  took  place ;  bnt  the  oratorio  San  Oiovanni  BaUUta, 
aasnmod  to  be  that  which  saved  its  author's  life,  is  dated  **Roma, 
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1676**;  and  ft  fltatati,  eiDtd  II  3mtki(igto,  k  known  to  btve  boon 
eompoeed  bj  Stradelk  for  tbe  mamags  of  Carlo  Spinok  and 
Paola  Brignolo  In  1681.  These  diaerepaneiea  are  nol  however, 
of  floffidenfe  momont  to  Jnatifj  the  nijection  of  Bonnet- Bonrdelot's 
noeoont,  which  haa  been  accepted  aa  genuine  h^  Barney,  Hawkina, 
tttia,  and  many  other  earefol  writna,  including  the  remarkablT 
aaoorate  and  oonacientions  Wanler.  ^  And  it  must  be  lemembereo, 
in  ita  defence^  that  Pierre  Bourdelot,  by  whom  the  materials  for 
tiie  SiaMre  d§  la  Muiiqm  M  dstu^tU  were  originally  oommled, 
was  an  actual  contemporary  of -Stradella,  and  diedaa  early  as  1886, 
when  a  host  of  the  compoeer's  friends  must  still  hare  been  liyin^ 
and  able  to  gire  evidence  on  the  subject  of  hia  fate.  It  seems  there- 
fore only  reasonable  to  aasume  that  the  main  (acts  of  the  narratiTe 
are  correctly  given,  though  the  datea  may  need  oonflrmation ; 
while  for  the  embroidered  Tsniona  of  later  writers  the  authors  of 
the  ffidoin  are  certainly  not  responsibU. 

The  finest  collection  of  Stndella's  works  aztant  k  that  at  tiie 
BOOioteca  Palatina  at  Modena,  which  containa  IMlCSa,  indnd- 
ing  eleven  opersa  and  six  oratorioa.  A  coHeotioB  of  eawtf  a  com 
sofa  waa  bequeathed  by  the  Oontarini  family  to  Aa  Ubrarr  of  St 
Ifaik  at  Yenice ;  and  aome  MSS.  are  also  ptsaerfed  at  Ifanles  and 
in  Paria.  Sight  madrigals,  thrse  duets,  and  ft  aonata  for  two 
violina  and  baaa  will  be  found  among  the  Additional  M8S.  at  the 
British  Museum,  five  pisoss  among  the  Harleian  HS8.',  and  ei^t 
eantataa  and  a  motet  among  those  in  the  library  at  Christ  Churoh, 
Oxford.  Yery  kw  of  theee  compoeitions  have  been  published ;  but 
an  extremely  beautiful  aria  M  ckima,  entitled  FiMt  Sianon,*  haa 
bean  fkequently  printed^  under  the  nameof  Stradella^  and  popularly 
aoeeptod  aa  m  air  which  pioduesd  so  marveUoua  an  enact  upon 
The  piece,  however,  k  not  to  be  fc^nd  in  San 
i§la;  and  ita  atyle  ao  little  rsMmUes  that  of 
Stndella's  other  works  thai  no  Isas  dedaive  evidence  than  the 
dieeovofw  of  an  undoubted  autograph  could  justify  its  aacription  to 
him.  Ob  the  other  hand,  no  more  extravagant  mfatake  could  be 
mads  than  that  of  deecribinff  it,  aa  aome  have  done,  aa  a  foigery, 
psrpetratsd  either  by  F^tis,  Boasini,  or  KIsdermeyer.  Not  one  of 
these  great  mnaidana  could  have  written  it;  and  it  k  certainly  no 
forgeiy,  but  a  genuine  work  of  the  17th  century  or  the  opening 
18r     -     •     •  


decade  of  the  ISth.  In  the  abeenoe  of  trustworthy  documentary 
aridsBce^  all  attempta  to  aacertain  tho  real  authorship  of  the  piece 
must  Baesesarfly-'ond  in  mere  coigecture ;  but  the  extraordinarr 
rimilaritT  of  ita  atyle  to  that  .cultivated  by  Ftanceaeo  da'  Boast, 
who  k  Known  to  havu  bean  flourishing  at  Bftri  ftt  tho  tfma  of 
Stradella's  death,  k  very  significant 

Much  contWfeiar  haa  alw  been  excited  by  another  woik,  lately 
attributed  to  Strsdella,  via.,  a  mmaia  for  voioea  and  instnunents^ 
of  whidi  two  copies  only  are  known  to  exiat,— one  at  the  Con- 
a«vatoira  at  FaHa,  «nd  the  other,  a  late  tianaoript,  now  at  the 
Royal  CoUsga  of  Music  in  London.  The  date  of  thk  mrmata  k 
ftb«>lutely  unknown.  Of  evidenoe  proving  it  to  be  a  genuine 
work  by  StradeUa  there  k  none  in  existence.  Yet  the  question 
of  ita  authaatioity  k  a  moat  important  one,  for  upon  the  atren^ 
of  it  Handel  may  perbapa  be  aome  dny  gravely  aocuaed  of  having 
fttolan  from  the  Italian  oompoaer  aome  of  tfaa  finest  paaaagsa  in 
AnuHaSnP^ 

The  compoeitiona  of  StrndeDa  are  remarkable  for  their  ffraoefU 
form  and  mo  tendemeas  of  thair  expression.  Detachea  move- 
ments win  be  found  in  Bumey'a  EUtefy  if  Mu$ic  and  tiie  modem 
ooUaotion  called  0§mms  d^AnOeMA. 

STBADIYABIUS.    See  YioLnr. 

8TBAFF0BD,  Thomab  Wbntvostb,  Easl  of 
(159S-1641),  aon  of  Sir  Willuun  Wentworth,  of  Wenir 
warth  Woodhoofle^  near  fiotheiliam,  was  bom  in  1593  in 
Chanoery  Lane^  London.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College^  Cambridge^  and  in  1611  was  knitted,  and  mar- 
ried MaigHel^  danghter  of  Franek,  earl  of  Comberiand 
In  16U  he  represented  Yorkshire  in  Uie  Addled  Fkudi*- 
menty  bnt^  as  fv  as  is  now  known,  it  was  not  till  the 
pariiament  of  1621  t£at  he  took  part  in  the  debates.  His 
position  towards  the  popular  party  was  peculiar.  He  did 
not  STmpathiae  with  their  eagerness  for  war  with  Spain, 
and  he  was  eager,  as  no  man  of  that  time  except  Bacon 
was  eager,  for  imseased  activitj  in  domestic  legislation. 
He  was  wbat^  in  loodem  times^  would  be  called  a  reformer, 
and  in  those  dayii  a  reformer  was  necessarily  an  upholder 
of  the  authority  of  the  crown,  in  whose  service  the  moat 
experienced  statesmen  might  be  expected  to  be  found, 
whilst  the  members  of  a  House  of  Oommons  only  sum- 

'  See  No.  1272  hi  Oat  HaH,  MSS.,  BriL  Jf«M.  Wanley,  how- 
Ofscv  believed  Stradella  alone  to  have  been  murdered  and  the  lady  to 
hftfo  saeapsd.  •  C^kd  hi  aooie  editioaa  &  <aiM»  m^M.         | 
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moned  at  considetaMe  intervals  would  be  deficieni  hi  thg 
[ualities  necessary  for  undertaking  snocessful  legkktioQ. 
the  other  hMd,  James's  conduct  of  the  diplomatk 
struggle  with  Spain  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  eonfidenc^ 
and  Wentworth's  bearing  was  therefore  marked  by  a 
certain  amount  of  hesitation.  He  was,  howoTer,  move 
than  most  men  prone  to  magnify  his  office^  and  Jsmei'a 
contemptuous  refusal  to  allow  the  House  of  Oommoos  to 

S've  an  opinion  on  foreign  politics  seems  to  have  stong 
m  to  join  in  the  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  Hooso 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  at  all  events  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  protestation  which  drew  down  a  sentence 
of  cussolution  upon  the  third  parliament  of  James. 

In  1622  Wentworth's  wife  died,  and  in  February  1625 
he  married  Arabella  HolH  ^e  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Chtre.  Of  the  parliament  of  1624  he  had  not  been  a 
member,  but  in  tne  first  parliament  of  Charles  L  he  again 
represented  Torkshire^  and  at  once  marked  his  hostility  to 
the  propoeed  war  with  Spain  by  supporting  a  motion  for 
an  adjournment  before  the  House  proceeded  to  hnsinenw 
Hk  Section  was  dedared  void,  but  he  was  rejected. 
When  he  returned  to  parliament  he  took  part  in  the  op- 
position- to  the  demand  made  under  the  influence  of 
Buckingham  for  war  subsidies,  and  was  consequently, 
after  the  dissolution,  made  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  in  order  to 
exclude  him,  as  hostile  to  the  court,  from  the  parliament 
which  met  in  1626.  After  the  dissolution  of  that  ps^ 
liament  he  was  dismissed  from  the  justiceship  of  the  peace 
and  the  office  of  cudoi  rohUorum  of  Torkshini 

Wentworth's  position  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  regular  opposition.  He  was  anxious  to  serve  the 
•crown,  but  he  dinpproFed  of  the  king's  policy.  "My 
rule,"  he  wrote  December  1625,  "wUch  I  will  never 
transgress,  k  never  to  contend  with  the  prerogative  oat 
of  parliament^  nor  yet  to  contest  with  a  kmg  l^t  when  I 
am  ooDstnined  thmunto  or  else  make  shipwreck  of  my 
peace  of  conscience."  In  January  1626  he  had  asked 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  bad 
visited  and  made  overtures  to  Buckingham.  Hu  subse- 
quent dumissal  was  probably  the  result  of  his  resolutioD 
not  to  support  the  court  in  its  design  to  force  the  conntiy 
to  contribute  money  without  a  parliamentaiy  grant  At 
all  events,  he  refused  in  1627  to  contribute  to  the  forced 
loan,  and  was  placed  in  confinement  in  Kent  for  hk 
refusal 

Wentworth's  position  in  the  parliament  of  1628  waa  a 
striking  one.  He  joined  the  popular  leaders  in  resktsnoe 
to  arbitrary  taxation  and  imprisonment,  but  he  tried  to 
obtain  hk  end  with  the  least  possible  infringement  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  which  he  looked  as  a  reaerre 
force  in  times  of  crisis.  With  the  approbation  of  tbe 
House  he  led  the  moTement  for  a  bill  which  would  haTe 
secured  the  liberties  of  the  subject  as  completely  as  the 
Petition  of  Right  afterwards  did,  but  in  a'manner  len 
offensive  to  the  king.  The  proposal  was  wrecked  npoo 
Charles's  refusal  to  make  the  necessary  concessioDSi  sod 
the  leadership  was  thus  snatched  from  Wentworth's  handi 
by  Eliot  and  Coke.  Later  in  the  session  he  fell  into  eon- 
fiict  with  Eliot^  as,  though  he  supported  the  Fetitioa  of 
Bight  in  substance,  he  was  anxious  to  come  to  a  compro* 
mise  with  the  Lords,  so  as  to  leave  room  to  the  king  to 
act  unchecked  in  special  emergencies^ 

On  July  22,  1628,  not  long  after  the  prorogatioD, 
Wentworth  was  created  Lord  Wentworth,  and  received  a 
promise  of  the  preddentship  of  the  Council  of  the  North  it 
the  next  racaney .  Even  on  political  matters  he  had  never 
been  quite  at  unison  with  the  parliamentaiy  oppoeitioD, 
and  in  church  matters  he  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
theoL  Since  the  dose  of  the  discussbn  on  the  Fetitioo 
of  Right,  churdh  matters  had  come  into  greater  proniDeDce 
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than  ever,  and  Wentworth  was  therefore  thrown  strongly 
on  the  side  of  Charles,  from  whom  alone  opposition  to 
Puritanism  conld  possibly  oome.  This  attachment  to 
Charles  was  doabtless  cemented  by  Buckingham's  murder, 
but,  if  he  took  the  king's  part  with  decision  and  vigour,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  has  been  already  said,  he 
was  above  all  a  man  prone  to  magnify  his  office,  and  that 
things  would  look  differently  to  him  than  they  had  done 
before  he  was  in  his  new  position.  For  the  charge  of 
apostasy  in  its  ordinary  meaning  there  is  no  foundation. 

As  yet  Wentworth  took  no  part  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  In  December  he  became  Yisoount 
Wentworth  and  president  of  the  Council  of  the  North. 
In  the  speech  delivered  at  York  on  his  taking  office  he 
announced  his  intention  of  doing  his  utmost  to  bind  up 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  libei^ties  of  the 
subject  in  indistinguishable  union.  **  Whoever,"  he  said, 
^  ravels  forth  into  questions  the  right  of  a  king  and  of  a 
people  shall  never  be  able  to  wrap  them  up  again  into  the 
oomeliness  and  order  he  found  them.** 

The  session  of  1629  ended  in  a  breach  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament  which  made  the  task  of  a  moderator 
hopeless.  Wentworth  had  to  choose  between  helping  a 
Puritan  House  of  Commons  to  dominate  the  king  and 
helping  the  king  to  dominate  a  Puritan  House  of  Commons. 
He  instinctively  chose  the  latter  course,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  the  work  of  repression  with  characteristic 
energy,  as  if  the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  was  the 
one  thing  needful  Yet  even  when  Be  was  moct  resolute 
in  crushing  resistance  he  held  that  he  and  not  his 
antagonists  were  maintaining  the  old  constitution  which 
they  had  attempted  to  alter  by  claiming  supremacy  for 
parliament. 

In  November  1629  Wentworth  became  a  privy 
councillor.  In  October  1631  he  lost  hia  second  wife, 
and  in  October  1632  he  married  Elizabeth  Rhodes.  In 
January  1632  he  had  been  named  lord-deputy  of  Ireland, 
having  performed  his  duties  at  York  to  the  king's  satis- 
faction, though  he  had  given  grave  offence  to  the  northern 
gentry  by  the  enforcement  of  his  authority.  It  was  a 
cardinal  point  of  his  system  that  no  wealth  or  station 
should  exempt  its  jMiesessor  from  obedience  to  the  king. 
Not  only  was  the  announcement  of  this  principle  likely  to 
give  offence  to  those  who  were  touched  by  it,  but  in  its 
application  Wentworth  was  frequently  harsh  and  over- 
bearing. In  general  he  may  have  been  said  to  have 
worked  rather  for  equality  under  a  strong  Qovemment 
than  for  liberty. 

In  Ireland  Wentworth  would  have  to  deal  with  a 
people  which  had  not  arrived  at  national  cohesion,  and 
amongst  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  introduced 
English  colonists,  some  of  them,  like  the  early  Norman 
settlers,  sharing  in  the  Catholicism  of  the  natives,  whilst 
the  later  importations  stood  aloof  and  preserved  their 
Protestantism.  There  was  also  a  class  of  officials  of 
English  derivation,  many  of  whom  failed  to  reach  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Against  these  Wentworth,  who 
arrived  in  Dublin  in  July  1633,  waged  war  sometimes 
with  scanty  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Mountnorris,  whom  he  sent  before  a  court-martial 
on  a  merely  formal  charge,  which  necessarily  entailed  a 
death  sentence,  not  because  he  wanted  to  execute  him,  but 
because  he  knew  of  no  other  way  of  excluding  him  from 
official  lif& 

The  purifying  of  official  life,  however,  was  but  a 
small  part  of  Wentworth's  task.  In  one  way,  indeed, 
he  conceived  lus  duty  in  the  best  spirit  He  tried  at 
the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  crown  and  to  benefit 
the  poor  by  making  the  mass  of  the  nation  less  dependent 
on  their  chiefs  and  lords  than  they  had  been  before,  and. 


though  Wentworth  could  not  do  away  with  the  effects  of 
previous  mistakes,  he  might  do  much  to  soften  down 
the  existing  antagonbm  between  the  native  population 
and  the  English  Qovemment.  Unhappily  his  intentions 
were  frustrated  by  causes  resulting  partly  from  his  own 
character  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed. 

In  the  first  place,  Wentworth's  want  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  Qovemment  was  deplorable.  In  1634  he  called  a 
parliament  at  Dublin,  and  obtained  from  it  a  consider- 
able grant,  as  well  as  Its  cooperation  in  a  remarkable 
series  of  legislative  enactments.  The  king,  however,  had 
previously  engaged  his  word  to  make  certain  concessions ' 
known  as  the  "  graces,"  and  Wentworth  resolved  that  some 
of  these  should  not  be  granted,  and  took  upon  himself  to 
refuse  what  lus  master  had  promised.  The  money  granted 
by  parliament,  however,  would  not  last  for  ever,  and 
Wentworth  reeolvW  to  create  a  balance  between  revenue 
and  expenditure  before  the  supply  was  exhausted.  This 
he  succeeded  in  doing,  partly  by  making  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  material  condition  of  the  country,  and  partly 
by  the  introduction  of  monopolies  and  other  irregular 
payments,  which  created  wide  dissatisfaction,  especially 
amongst  the  wealthier  class. 

Towards  the  native  Irish  Wentworth's  bearing  was 
benevolent  but  thoroughly  un^mpathetic.  Having  no 
notion  of  developing  their  qualities  by  a  process  of  natural 
growth,  his  only  hope  for  them  lay  in  converting  them 
into  Englishmen  as  soon  as  possible.  They  must  be  made 
English  in  their  habits,  in  their  laws,  and  in  their  religion. 
''I  see  plainly,"  he  once  wrote,  'Uhat,  so  long  as  this 
kingdom  continues  Popish,  they  are  not  a  people  for  the 
crown  of  England  to  be  confident  of."  It  is  trae  that  he 
had  too  much  ability  to  adopt  a  system  of  irritating 
persecution,  but  from  time  to  time  some  word  or  act 
escaped  from  him  which  allowed  all  who  were  concerned 
to  know  what  his  real  opinion  was.  For  the  present, 
however,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  forging  the 
instrament  by  which  the  hoped-for  conversion  was  to  be 
effected.  The  Established  Church  of  Ireland  was  in  a 
miserable  plight,  and  Wentworth  busied  himself  wi£h 
rescuing  from  the  hands  of  such  men  as  the  earl  of  Cork 
the  property  of  the  church,  which  had  in  troublous  times 
been  diverted  from  its  true  purpose,  and  with  enforcing 
the  strict  observance  of  the  practices  of  the  English  Church, 
on  the  one  hand  upon  recalcitrant  Puritans,  and  on  the 
other  hand  upon  lawless  disregarders  of  all  decency.  In 
this  way  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  church  to  which  the  Irish 
might  be  expected  to  rally. 

Till  that  time  came,  he  must  rely  on  force  to  keep  order 
and  to  prevent  any  understanding  growing  up  between 
the  Irish  and  foreign  powers.  With  this  object  in  view 
he  resolved  on  pouring  English  colonists  into  Connaught 
as  James  had  poured  them  into  Ulster.  To  do  this  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  set  at  naught  Charles's  promise 
that  no  colonists  should  be  forced  into  Connaught,  and  in 
1635  he  proceeded  to  that  province,  where,  raking  up  an 
obsolete  title,  he  insisted  upon  the  grand  juries  in  all  the 
counties  finding  verdicts  for  the  king.  One  only,  that 
of  Qalway,  resisted,  and  the  confiscation  of  Qalway  was 
effected  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  whilst  he  fin«l  the 
sheriff  £1000  for  summoning  such  a  jury,  and  cited  the 
jurymen  to  the  castle  chamber  to  answer  for  their  offence. 
Qe  bad  succeeded  in  setting  all  Ireland  against  him. 

Highhanded  as  Wentworth  was  by  nature,  his  rule  in 
Ireland  made  him  more  high-handed  than  ever.  As  yet 
he  had  never  been  consulted  on  English  affairs,  and  it  was 
only  in  February  1637  that  Charles  asked  his  opinion  on 
a  proposed  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 
In  reply,  he  assured  Charles  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
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undertake  even  navflJ  operations  till  he  bad  secured 
absolute  power  at  home.  The  opinion  of  tbe  judges  had 
given  tbe  king  tbe  right  to  levy  sbip-money,  but^  unless 
his  Majesty  had  "tbe  like  power  declared  to  raise  a  land 
army,  tbe  crown''  seemed  "to  stand  upon  one  leg  at 
home,  to  be  considerable  but  by  halves  to  foreign  princes 
abroad."  The  power  so  gained  indeed  must  be  shown  to 
be  beneficent  by  the  maintenance  of  good  government, 
but  it  ought  to  exist  A  beneficent  despotism  supported 
by  popular  gratitude  was  now  Wentworth's  ideal 

In  his  own  case  Wentworth  had  cause  to  discover  that 
Charles's  absolutism  was  marred  by  human  imperfections. 
Charles  gave  ear  to  courtiers  far  too  often,  and  frequently 
wanted  to  do  them  a  good  turn  by  promoting  incom- 
petent persons  to  Irish  offices.  To  a  request  from  Went- 
worth to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  deputy  by  raising 
him  to  an  earldom  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Tet  to  make 
Charles  more  absolute  continued  to  be  the  dominant  note 
of  his  policy,  and,  when  the  Scottish  Puritans  rebelled,  he 
advocated  Uie  most  decided  measures  of  repression,  and  in 
February  1639  he  offered  the  king  £2000  as  his  contri- 
bution to  the  expenses  of  the  coming  war.  He  was,  how- 
ever, too  clear-sighted  to  do  otherwise  than  deprecate  an 
invasion  of  Scotland  before  the  English  army  was  trained. 

In  September  1639,  after  Charles's  failure  in  the  first 
Bishops'  War,  Wentworth  arrived  in  England  to  conduct 
in  the  star-chamber  a  case  in  which  the  Irish  chancellor 
was  being  prosecuted  for  resisting  the  deputy.  From 
that  moment  he  stepped  into  the  place  of  Charles's  prin- 
cipal adviser.  Ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  opposition 
had  developed  in  England  during  his  absence,  he  recom- 
mended the  calling  of  a  parliament  to  support  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  hoping  that  by  the  offer  of  a  loan  from  the  privy 
councillors,  to  which  he  himself  contributed  £20,000,  he 
would  place  Charles  above  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  new  parliament  if  it  should  prove  restive.  In  January 
1640  he  was  created  earl  of  Strafford,  and  in  March  he 
went  to  Ireland  to  hold  a  parliament,  where  the  Catholic 
vote  secured  a  grant  of  subsidies  to  be  used  against  the 
Presbyterian  Scots.  An  Irish  army  was  to  be  levied  to 
assist  in  the  coming  war.  When  in  April  Strafford 
returned  to  England  be  found  the  Commons  holding  back 
from  a  grant  of  supply,  and  tried  to  enlist  the  peers  on 
the  side  of  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  attempted 
to  induce  Charles  to  be  content  with  a  smaller  grant  than  he 
had  originally  asked  for.  The  Commons,  however,  insisted 
on  peace  with  the  Scots,  and  on  May  9,  at  the  privy  council, 
Strafford,  though  reluctantly,  voted  for  a  dissolution. 

After  this  Strafford  supported  the  harshest  measures. 
He  urged  the  king  to  invade  Scotland,  and,  in  meeting 
the  objection  thiit  England  might  resist,  he  uttered  the 
words  which  cost  him  dear,  **  You  have  an  army  in  Ire- 
land,"— the  army  which,  in  the  regular  course  of  affairs, 
was  to  have  been  employed  to  operate  in  the  west  of 
Scotland, — "you  may  employ  here  to  reduce  this  king- 
dom." He  tried  to  force  the  citizens  of  London  to  lend 
money.  He  supported  a  project  for  debasing  the  coinage 
and  for  seizing  bullion  in  the  Tower,  the  property  of 
foreign  merchants.  He  also  advocated  the  purchasing  a 
loan  from  Spain  by  the  offer  of  a  future  alliance.  He 
was  ultimately  appointed  to  command  the  ]p!nglish  army, 
but  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  the  rout  of  Newbum 
made  the  position  hopeless.  In  the  great  council  at  York 
he  showed  his  hope  that  if  Charles  maintained  the  defen-, 
sive  the  country  would  still  rally  round  him,  whilst  he 
proposed,  in  order  to  secure  Ireland,  that  the  Scots  of 
Ulster  should  be  ruthlessly  driven  from  their  homes. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  met  it  was  preparing  to 
impeach  Strafford,  when  tidings  reached  its  leaders  that 
Strafford,   now  lord-lieutenant  of  Irehind,  had  come  to 
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London  and  had  advised  the  king  to  take  the  imtiat'iTe 
by  accusing  his  chief  opponents  of  treason.  On  this  tlie 
impeachment  was  hurried  on,  and  the  Lords  committed 
Strafford  to  the  Tower.  At  his  trial  in  Westminster  HiU 
he  stood  on  the  ground  that  each,  charge  against  him,  e?ai 
if  true^  did  not  amount  to  treason,  whilst  Fym  urged  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  showed  an  intention  to  change' the 
Government,  which  in  itself  was  treason.  Undoubtedly 
the  project  of  bringing  over  the  Irish  army,  probably  ne^o* 
seriously  entertained,  did  the  prisoner  most  damage,  and 
when  the  Lords  showed  reluctance  to  condemn  him  the 
Commons  dropped  the  impeachment  and  brought  in  a  bill 
of  attainder.  The  Lords  would  probably  have  refused  to 
pass  it  if  they  could  have  relied  on  Charles's  assurance  to 
relegate  Strafford  to  private  life  if  the  bill  were  rejected 
Charles  unwisely  took  part  in  projects  for  effecting  Strafford'i 
escape  and  even  for  raising  a  military  force  to  accomplish 
that  end.  The  Lords  took  alarm  and  passed  the  bilL  On 
May  9,  1641,  the  king,  frightened  by  popular  tumnlta, 
reluctantly  signed  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  it  the  royal  assent,  and  on  the  12th  Strafford  was  exe- 
cuted on  Tower  HilL  c-  (a.  r.  o.) 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  the  collective  name  given 
to  the  British  possessions'  in  the  Malay  Fsntsbxtll  (see 
vol.  XV.  p.  320,  and  Plate  YI.),  derived  from  the  stniU 
which  separate  the  peninsula  from  Sumatra  and  which 
form  so  important  a  sea-gate  between  India  and  China. 
The  Straits  Settlements  are  defined,  by  letters  patent  17th 
June  1885,  as  consisting  of  the  island  of  Singapore  (which 
contains  the  seat  of  government),  the  town  and  province 
of  Malacca,  the  territory  and  islands  of  the  Dindings  (off 
Perak),  the  island  of  Penang,  and  Province  Welleslej, 
with  their  dependencies  actual  or  prospective  The  Coos 
or  Keslino  Islands  {q.v,)^  formerly  attached  to  Ceylon, 
were  transferred  to  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1886. 
These  possessions  have  formed  a  crown  colony  since  1867, 
previous  to  which  they  were  administered  as  a  presidency 
of  the  Indian  empire.  The  governor,  appointed  for  six 
years,  is  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  coundL 
Resident  councillors  are  stationed  at  Penang  and  Malacca, 
and  since  1874  British  residents  have  exercised  supervision 
at  the  native  courts  of  PeijJc,  Selangor,<and  Sungei  Ujong 
and  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  European  officials. 

The  following  are  the  area  and  population  (with  details  of  noa 
divisions)  of  the  settlements : — 


Area 
iniq. 
milee. 

Population 
In  1871. 

Popniatioo  In  188L 

Total. 

Knro- 
peann 

Malaja. 

ClUmsai 

oTMla 

Singapore... 
Penang...... 

ProTinee 
WeUeele^. 
Malacca.... 

Dlndlnge.... 

906 
107 

»70 
999 

97,U1 
ltl.88»  1 
77,7« 

139,2QS 
90,991 

97,894 
98,079 
8,8» 

J.7«» 
«8 

7« 
40 

»,166 
11,772 

68,72t 
67,518 

86,746 
4S,18S 

11,617 
19.741 

M.7J8 
1>1 

The  population,  which  thus  was  800,775  in  1871  and  423,S84  is 
1881,  was  estimated  at  473,000  in  1884.  The  increase  is  soldy 
produced  by  immigration  of  Chinese  and  natives  of  India;  for, 
while  the  total  number  of  births  registered  in  Singapore,  Penao^ 
Prorince  Welleeley,  and  Malacca  was  in  the  three  years  1881-^ 
only  21,184,  the  deaths  were  37,151.>  In  1888  61,306  Chineat 
landed  at  Singapore  and  48,419  in  Penang;  and,  though  the  ioflaz 
of  Indian  coolies  has  been  retarded  by  the  stringent  proteetivc 
laws  of  the  Indian  Government,  the  stream  of  immigration  hu 
been  steadily  increasing  in  volume.  The  number  of  Chinese  n 
probably  below  the  truth,  as  they  were  very  reluctant  tp  fiil  op 
the  returns.  In  1867,  the  date  of  the  transfer  to  the  crown,  tbe 
colony  had.  It  was  estimated,  not  more  than  288,884  inhabitant!. 
Thererenue,  which  was  in  1868  only  about  1,801,848  doUai^ 
had  risen  by  1886  to  8,710,689,  a  Urge  proportion  being  derirw 


1  The  number  of  hospital  cases,  and  consequently  the  death-nt^  i* 
affected,  howerer,  by  the  fact  thU  natires  from  the  rest  of  tbe  pesis- 
snla,  whose  diseases  prore  beyond  natire  skill,  are  often  bron^^t  to 
the  colonial  hospitals, 
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from  opium  and  spirit  taxation  (718,600  doUan  in  1868  and 
2,152,700  in  1834).  The  expendituro  in  the  same  period  increased 
from  1,197,177  to  3,652,771  dollars.  In  1868  12,400  dollars  were 
devoted  to  education  (95,600  in  1884).  Public  works  were  ciudited 
with  146,800  dollars  in  1868  but  with  1,170,000  in  1884.  T^a  porta 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  all  free.  In  1867  the  total  burden 
was  1,237,700  tons,  in  1873  2,607,000  tons,  sAd  in  1883  4,290,600. 
The  Talue  of  the  united  imports  and  exports  was  in  1867  about 
£14,040,000,  and  in  1883  it  was  estimated  by  Sir  Frederick  Weld  at 
£38,624,200.     The  imports  usually  somewhat  exceed  the  ezporta 

Malacca. — The  territory  of  Malacca  lies  between  the  rirer 
Linggi  and  the  Kesang,  which  separate  it  rcspectirely  from  Sungel 
Ujong  to  the  north-west  and  the  Moar  district  of  Johor  to  the 
east.  To  the  north  it  marches  with  Negri  Sembilan.  Forest 
conservancy  is  leginning  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  pepper 
growing  has  recently  been  started  with  snooosa  at  Arra  Kndah  oy 
Achinese  settlers.  Tapioca  and  tin  are  among  the  exports,  the 
latter,  brought  from  the  Selangor  mines,  being  smelted  in  Malacca. 
The  average  birth-rate  in  1881>83  was  2046  and  the  death-rate  2642. 
The  city  of  Malacca  has  already  been  described,  vol.  xr.  p.  812. 

Princs  of  Wales  Island  (or  Penang)  and  Sutoapobb  are 
treated  in  separate  articles. 

Provlkce  Wblleslet,  which  lies  opposite  Penang,  was  at  one 
time  part  of  the  Kedah  territory,  from  which  it  is  now  separated 
by  the  Kwala  Muda  river.  Southwards  it  extends  (since  1874)  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  Krian  river  and  marches  with  Perak. 
The  boundary  was  rectiJied  by  treaty  with  Siam  in  1867.  Butter- 
worth  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  headquarters.  The  country 
consists  for  the  moet  part  of  fertile  plain,  and  the  remainder,  about 
one-eleventh  of  the  whole,  is  low  wooded  hills  (highest  1848  feet). 
Some  jf  the  low  land  is  rich  dark  alluvial  soil,  and  much  of  it  is 
6an<'y ;  in  the  hills  a  ferruginous  sandy  loam  of  rather  poor  quality 
prevails.  Suga^^growing  has  long  been  a  staple  industry,  and  tea 
plantations  b^an  to  be  formed  in  1869-70. 

Thk  Dindikos  belouffed  originally  to  the  state  of  Perak.  The 
British  territory  extends  some  26  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Though  it  has  a  magnificent  natural  harbour,  ''it  has  not  hitherto," 
Bays  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  "been  a  progressive  district  But  I 
think  its  time  is  at  hand.  It  produces  tin,  timber,  and  ebony, 
and  turtles  frequent  the  neighbouring  islands."  Dinding  Island 
lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Perak  in  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  comprising  the  great 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Perak  river  (which  runs  north  and  south, 
almost  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  for  upwards  of  130 
miles,  excluding  the  windings,  before  it  turns  abruptly  west  to 
the  Strait)  and  all  the  basin  of  the  Bemam  river.  The  bonndary 
towards  Patani  cuts  the  Perak  river  at  the  rapids  of  Jeram 
Pai^ang.  The  population  of  the  states  is  about  110,000,  among 
the  more  noteworthy  tribes  belnff  the  Sakeis.  Perak  was  brought 
into  closer  relation  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Pankor 
(Pangkore)  in  the  Dinding  20th  January  1874,  which  authorised 
the  appointment  of  a  British  resident  and  assistant  resident  The 
first  resident,  J.  W.  Birch,  was  murdered  in  November  1876;  but 
British  troops  from  India  and  China,  under  General  (Sir  Francis) 
Golbome,  soon  suppressed  the  insurrectionary  movement.  One 
column  crossed  from  Larut  to  Kwala  Eungsa  and  defeated  the 
rebels  at  Kotah  Lamah,  Eng^r,  and  Prek,  and  another  advanced 
from  Banda  Barn  (whore  Mr  Birch  was  buried)  to  Blanja,  the 
residence  of  *he  ex-sultan  Ismail,  and  thence  to  Einta  on  the 
Kinta  river,  the  capital  of  Perak.  As  it  was  discovered  that 
Abdullah,  the  ruling  sultan,  had  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
Mr  Birch,  he  was  deposed  in  1877  and  banished  to  Mahe  (Sey- 
chelles). The  residency  of  Lower  Perak  was  removed  from  Banaa 
Bam  to  Durian  Sabatang,  the  place  where  the  Bidor  and  Batang 
Padang  join  the  main  stream  of  the  Knnm  or  Perak,  and  it  has 
i  zain  been  removed  to  Teluk  Anson  (Teluk  Mah  Intan),  lower  down, 
the  centre  of  the  inland  trade.  The  residency  of  Upper  Perak  is 
at  Kwala  Kungsa.  Perak  has  made  wonderful  advance  since  the 
war.  Its  revenue  was  812,875  dollars  in  1877,  and  in  1884,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  1,435,697.  In  1877  there  was  only  one  line  of 
flood  road  in  the  country, — from  Larut  through  the  pass  of  Bukit 
Berapit  to  Kwala  Kungsa ;  now  large  tracts  have  been  opened  up 
with  roads  and  bridle-paths.  "  Bivera  have  been  cleared  of  oh- 
structions,  telegraph  lines  laid  down,  court-houses,  hospitals, 
police-stationa,  &c.,  built,  and  a  line  of  railway  (8  miles)  con- 
stmcted  from  Port  Weld,  the  port  of  Larut,  at  Teluk  Kartan^^, 
where  vessels  drawing  13  to  15  feet  can  enter  to  Taipeng  (Thai- 
peng)."  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  a  duty  on  tin,  which 
u  largely  mined  in  Larut,  &c  The  mines  of  the  Capitan  China 
in  1883  produced  to  the  value  of  £105,000.  Coffee  and  tea  plant- 
ing seem  to  promise  welL 

Selakoob  lies  to  the  south  of  Perak,  and  consists  mainly  of  the 
baaina  of  tlie  Selangor,  the  Klang,  and  the  I^uigat,  of  which  the  last 
two  meet  in  a  common  delta  to  the  south  of  8**  K.  lat  Previous 
to  1880  the  seat  of  the  British  resident  and  staff  was  at  Klang,  at 
the  head  of  13-feet  navigation  on  the  Klang  river ;  at  that  date  it 
waa  transferred  to  KwaU  Lumpur,  at  the  junction  of  the  Qombah 


with  the  Klan^  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  oar^  boats  whioh 
bring  up  )irovisions  for  the  tm-minere  and  return  with  tin,  gutta- 
percha, and  other  produce.  There  are  tin  mining  settlements  at 
Kanchlng,  Ulu  Selangor,  Ulu  Bemam,  Ulu  Gom&h,  Ulu  Klang, 
Ulu  Langat,  Sungie  Patch  Becko,  Kajang,  Ampagnan,  kc  The 
mine  at  Ampacnan  was  bought  for  170,000  dollara  by  Singapore 
merchants.  The  population  of  Selangor  (50,000,-29,000  of  tQem 
Chinese)  is  rapidly  increasing  by  immigration  from  China,  India, 
and  Sumatra.  Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  (1867-74)  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  British  resident  the  country  has  rapidly  devel- 
oped. At  the  mouth  Of  the  Selangor  lies  the  town  of  that  name, 
with  ruins  of  an  old  Dutch  fort  and  the  stone  on  which  the  sultana 
of  Selangor  receive  investiture^  At  Klang,  up  the  Klang  river, 
lies  the  principal  port  of  the  country,  now  connected  by  railway 
with  Kwala  Lumpor  (22  milea  distant),  the  capital,  which  has 
grown  into  a  considerable  town,  with  a  hospital,  Government  house, 
residency,  &&  The  sultan  resides  at  Jugra,  on  a  deltaic  branch  of 
the  Langat  The  revenno  of  Selangor  was  estimated  at  596,877 
doUan  in  1884 ;  but  the  war  debt  was  still  259,000  dollars  in  1883. 

SuNOSi  Ujoko  (500  square  miles,  including  Lukut  and  Sungei 
Riah ;  population  14,000,  the  greater  part  being  Chinese)  also  shows 
steady  progress.  Its  revenue  rose  from  67.000  dollars  in  1874-75 
to  121,176  in  1884.  European  coffee  ana  cocoa  plantations  and 
Chinese  tapioca,  pepper,  and  gambler  plantations  are  at  work. 

The  interference  of  the  British  Oovemment  is  frequently  sought 
in  the  territory  of  the  Negri  Sembilan  (the  so-called  **  Nine  StatM," 
which  are  now  really  seven  in  number),  Sri  Menanti,  Numbaw, 
Johole,  Jellye,  Muar,  Jempolt,  Segamet 

See  Journal  nf  tht  atrmU$  AtUUU  BocMf.  Singapore;  Dowden,  7^  iToZay 
i^n»<iuWa,  1883;  VMher,  TimIxs  Tmrt  to  JVa/aM;  M'NsIr.  PeraJt  tmd  M« 
Maiaft,  1878 ;  W.  B.  D* Almeida,  "  Oeoffraphv  of  Porak  and  Salangore,**  In  /.  . 
Ay.  Oiog.  Soe.,  1876 ;  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  "  Stnlta  SetUementa,"  in  Proettdt$tifg 
<tf  Ropal  Colonial  Institute,  1888-84  s  Tfui  8trait$  JHrtetorf,  188«;  and  the  works 
mentlonod  In  the  article  Malat  Funxanu. 

STRALSUND,  a  seaport  and  small  manofactoring 
town  in  Western  Pomerania,  IVussia^  is  situated  on  the 
Strelasund,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea»  2  miles  wide,  which 
separates  the  island  of  Riigen  from  the  mainland,-  115 
miles  to  the  north  of  Berlin  and  85  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Stettin.  The  position  of  the  town  on  a  small 
triangular  islet,  only  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
moles  and  bridges  at  the  angles,  has  always  rendered  its 
fortification  comparatively  easy,  and  down  to  1873  it  was 
a  fortress  of  the  first  nmk.  The  quaint  architecture  of 
the  houses,  many  of  which  present  their  curious  and 
handsome  gables  to  the  street,  gives  Stralsund  an  interest- 
ing and  old-fashioned  appearance.  The  three  vast  Qothio 
churches  of  8t  Nicholas,.  St  Mary,  and  St  James^  erected 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  the  town-house, 
dating  in  its  oldest  part  from  1316,  are  among  the  more 
striking  buildin^p.  The  public  library,  founded  in  1709, 
contains  60,000  volumes.  The  manufactures  of  Stralsund 
are  more  miscellaneous  than  extensive;  they  include 
machinery,  beer,  oil,  paper,  playing-cards,  and  sugar. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  shipping  of  grain, 
malt,  and  timber,  with  some  cattle  and  wool  In  1884 
542  sea-going  ships  and  1964  river-craft  entered  the  har- 
bour, which  is  protected  by  the  fortified  island  of  Dan* 
holm,  and  513  ships  and  1964  river-craft  cleared.  In 
1882  the  port  owned  a  fleet  of  247  sea-going  ships,  with  a 
burden  of  41,176  tons,  besides  numerous  smaller  craft 
below  60  tons.  The  population  in  1880  was  29,481,  in 
1885  28,981.  More  than  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
side in  the  Enieper,  Tribseer,  Franken,  and  Harbour  sub- 
urbs on  the  mainland.  About  1000  are  Roman  Catholics 
and  140  Jews. 

Stralsund  waa  founded  in  1209  by  Jaromar  L,  prince  of  Biigen, 
and,  though  several  timea  destroyed,  steadily  prospered.  It  was 
one  of  the  five  Wendiah  towna  whose  alliance  extorted  from  King 
£ric  of  Norway  a  farourable  commercial  treaty  in  1284-85  ;  and  in 
the  14th  century  it  was  second  only  to  Liibeck  in  the  Hanseatio 
League.  Although  under  the  sway  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  the 
city  was  able  to  maintain  a  marked  degree  of  independence,  which 
is  still  apparent  in  its  municipal  priyil^ges;  it  is  aUo  the  only 
town  in  Fruasia,  with  the  exception  of  Brralau,  which  has  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  ecclesiastical  consistory.  Its  early  Protestant 
mipathies  placed  it  on  the  side  of  Sweden  during  the  lUrty 
Years'  War ;  and  in  1628  it  successftilly  resisted  a  siege  of  eleven 
weeks  by  Wallenstein,  who  had  swom  to  take  it  "  though  it  were 
chained  to  heayen,"    He  was  forced  to  retire  with,  the  loss  of 
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1S,000  mm;  and  &  yearly  festlTal  in  the  town  itill  oelebntes  th« 
ffTOMfiftW.  After  Ihe  peaos  of  Weatphalia  Stralaund  waa  ceded  with 
the  nrt  of  Weetem  Pomerania  to  Sweden ;  and  for  more  than  a 
oentoiy  and  a  haJI  it  waa  expoaed  to  attack  and  eaptore  aa  tlie 
<fl(«<4lejipnl  of  the  Swedea  in  Continental  Europe.  In  1816  it  peaaed 
to  Pmaaia.  In  1809  it  waa  the  lopne  of  the  death  of  Mijor  Bchill, 
In  hia  gallant  thoogh  inefTectnal  attempt  to  ronae  hii  oonntrymen 
against  the  Tieneh'inTaderL 

STRANGi;  Sni  Bobibt  (1721-1792),  an  eminent  line 
engraver,  ma  descended  from  the  Scottish  family  of 
Strange^  or  Strang,  of  Balcasky,  Fife,  and  wfA  bom  in  the 
Mainland  of  Orkney,  on  Joly  H,  1721.  In  his  youth  he 
spent  some  time  in  an  attorney's  office ;  but,  having  mani- 
fested a  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  apprenticed,  in  1736,  to 
Richard  Cooper,  an  engraver  in  Edinborgh.  After  leaving 
Oooper  in  1741,  he  stsjrted  on  his  own  account  as  an  en- 
graver, and  had  attained  a  fair  position  when,  in  1745,  he 
joined  the  Jacobite  army  as  a  member  of  the  corps  of  life 
gnacdfl.  He  engraved  a  half-length  of  the  Young  Ft^ 
tender,  and  also  etched  plates  for  a  bank-note  designed  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
d  Colloden,  and  after  the  defeat  remained  in  hiding  in 
the  TTighl^Tiiia^  but  ultimately  returned  to  Edmbni^h, 
where^  in  1747,  he  married  Xsabella,  only  daughter  df 
WiUiain  Lnmisden,  son  of  a  bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  following  year  he  proceeded  to  Rouen,  and  there 
studied,  drawing  under  J.  K  Descamps,  carrying  off  the 
first  prise  in  the  Academy  of  Design.  In  1749  he  removed 
to  Parii^  and  placed  himself  under  the  celebrated  La  Baa. 
It  was  from  this  master  that  he  learned  the  use  of  the 
dry  pointy  an  instrument  which  he  greatly  improved,  and 
emph^ed  with  excellent  effect  in  his  own  engravings.  In 
1750  Strange  returned  to  England.  Presently  he  settled 
in  London  along  with  lus  wife  and  daughter,  and  super- 
intended the  illustrations  of  Dr  William  Hunter's  great 
work  on  the  Or^vid  Uten^  published  in  1774.  The 
dates  were  engraved  from  red  chalk  drawings  by  Yan 
Bymsdyk,  now  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glas- 
gow, and  two  of  them  were  executed  with  great  skill  by 
Btrange's  own  hand.  By  his  plates  of  the  Magdalen  and 
Cleopatra^  engraved  after  Guide  in  1753,  he  at  once 
established  his  professional  reputation. 

He  was  invited  in  1759  to  engrave  the  portraits  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute,  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
but  declined,  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficient  remunera- 
tion offered  and  of  the  pressure  of  more  congenial  work 
after  the  productions  of  the  Italian  masters.  His  refusal 
was  attributed  to  his  Jacobite  proclivities,  and  it  led  to 
an  acrimonious  correspondence  with  Ramsay,  and  to  the 
loss,  for  the  time^  of  royal  patronage.  In  1760  Strange 
started  on  a  long-meditated  tour  in  Italy.  He  studied 
in  Florence,  Naples,  Pkrma,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  execut- 
ing innumerable  drawings,  of  which  many — the  Day  of 
Oorreggio^  the  Danae  and  the  Yenus  and  Adonis  of  Titian, 
the  St  Cecilia  of  Raphael,  and  the  Barberini  Magdalen  of 
Gnido^  dpc. — ^were  afterwards  reproduced  by  lus  burin. 
On  the  Continent  he  was  received  with  great  distinction, 
and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Pkrma,  and  Paris.  He  left  Italy  in  1764,  and, 
having  engraved  in  the  French  capital  the  Justice  and  the 
Meekness  of  Raphael,  from  the  Yatican,  he  carried  them 
with  him  to  London  in  the  following  year. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  mainly  in  these  two  cities^ 
in  the  diligent  prosecution  of  his  art.  In  1766  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists, 
and  in  1775,  piqued  by  the  exclusion  of  engravers  from 
the  Royal  Ajcademy,  he  published  an  attack  on  that 
body,  entitled  An  in^^uuy  itUo  tke  Eiae  and  Progrt»$  of 
tJis  Royal  Aoadtmjf  of  Arts  at  London,  and  prefaced  by  a 
long  letter  to  Lord  fiuta.  In  1787  he  engraved  Wesf  s 
Apotlukaia  of  the  Princes  Octavins  and  Alfred,  and  was 


rewarded  vdth  the  honour  of  knighthood.    He  died  m 
London  on  the  5th  of  July  1792. 

In  the  technkne  of  engraving  Strange  waa  a  mastec:  Rii 
line  ia  tender  ana  flowing,  without  monoteny  or  eonfoaoai,  and 
bia  expraeaion  of  fleah  ia  characterised  bv  vneonimon  delicacy  and 
tranapareney.    In  draftunanahip  hia  worka  are  often  defeedva. 

After  hii  death  a  aplendid  edition  of  reaerred  proolb  of  Ui 
eDgraringa  waa  iaened ;  and  a  oatal<»ie  of  hia  worka^  by  Chariea 
Blaao,  waa  pnbliahed  in  1848  b^  Sndolph  Weigel  of  Leipai^ 
forming  part  of  L$  6'rsemr  §m  TatlU  Louet,  See  Mtmoin  ^  Sir 
Rob$ri  Snrangi,  XnL,  and  hit  Brotktr-in-^aw  Andrtw  iMmititm, 
by  Jamee  Denniatonn  of  Denniatoon,  1866. 

STRANRAER,  a  royal  burgh  of  Wigtownshire^  Soot^ 
land,  is  situated  on  the  North  Channel,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ryan,  7^  miles  north-east  of  Portpatrick,  and  59 
miles  south-south-west  of  Ayr.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  the  old  baronial  castle  of  the  15th  century  occupied  by 
Claverhouse  when  he  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  GaUoway. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  old  town-hall,  the 
new  town-hall  and  court-house  (1873),  and  the  academy 
(1845).  A  reformatory  provides  accommodation  for  100 
boys,  and  there  is  a  combination  poorhouse  for  the  county 
and  a  few  parishes  beyond  it  The  town  posBeases  a 
library  and  public  readiag-roouL  The  harbour,  which 
ia  tidal,  only  admits  the  entrance  of  vessels  of  150  tons, 
but  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  loch,  and  the  east  pier 
permits  of  the  approach  of  large  steamers,  which  plj  in 
connexion  with  the  railway  daily  to  Lame  in  Ireland 
There  is  also  steam  communication  with  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  towns ;  but  since  the  construction  of  the 
Girvan  and  Portpatrick  Railway  the  trade  of  the  port  has 
been  on  the  decline.  The  principal  import  is  raal,  and 
the  principal  exports  are  agricultural  produce.  The  town 
is  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  fishing  industry 
is  of  minor  importance.  The  population  in  1881  of  the 
royal  burgh  (area  55  acres)  was  3455,  and  of  the  police 
burgh  6342.  The  town  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony 
in  1596,  and  a  royal  burgh  in  1617.  In  1885  its  parlia- 
mentary representation  (it  had  been  one  of  the  Wigtown 
burghs)  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county. 

8TRASBURG  ^Qerm.  Strauburg,  Fr.  StraAourg),  the 
principal  town  of  Alsace^  and  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank, 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  111  and  the  Breuscfa, 
about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine^  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  upper  Rhenish  plain. 
It  lies  about  90  miles  to  the  ruvrth  of  Bas^d,  250  miles 
to  the  east  of  Fkris,  and  370  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Berlin.  Since  1871  MkJ^iJE/  V  ^^At^^fes/y/l 
it  has  been  the  seat  ISBLw5v9^y>^?Y^y7// 
of  government  for  the 
(German  orownland  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  (Elsass- 
Lothringen) ;  and  it  is 
also  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  Environa  of  Straebiug. 

and  the  headquarters  of  the  15th  corps  of  the  Oermsn 
army. 

The  town  proper  is  divided  by  the  arms  of  the  111  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  central  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  the  quaint  aspect  of  a  free  medieval  town  hss  to  a 
considerable  extent  been  maintained.  The  quarters  which 
suffered  most  in  the  bombardment  of  1870  have,  bow- 
ever,  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  modem  &shion,  and  the 
recent  widening  of  the  circle  of  fortifications,  with  tie 
destruction  of  the  old  walls,  has  given  the  city  opportunitj 
to  expand  in  all  directions. 

By  far  the  most  prominent  building  is  the  miosta; 
or  cathedral,  which  in  its  present  form  represents  the 
activity  of  four  centuries.  Jhari  of  the  crypt  dates  boa 
about  1015;  the  apse  shows  the  transition  from  tbs 
Romanesque  to  the  Gothic  style ;  and  the  nave^  finiabid 
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in  1275,  18  a  fine  specimen  of  pore  Qoihio.  Of  the 
elaborate  west  fa^e,  with  its  singmlar  screen  of  double 
traosry,  the  original  design  was  famished  by  Erwin  of 
Steinbach  (e.  1318).  The  upper  part  of  the  facade  and 
the  towers  were  afterwards  completed  in  accordance 
with  a  different  plan,  and  the  intricate  Qpen-work  spire 
on  the  nordi  'tower,  465  feet  high,  was  added  in  1435. 
The  scnlptural  ornamentation  l>oth  without  and  within 
is  very  rich.  The  astronomical  clock  in  the  south  tran- 
sept, constructed  in  1838-42,  contains  some  fragments 
of  tide  famous  clock  built  by  Da^rpodius  in  1571.  The 
church  of  St  Thomas,  a  Qothic  building  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  contains  a  fine  monument  to  Marshal  Saxe, 
considered  the  ehe/dPcsuvre  of  the  sculptor  Pigalle.  Other 
notable  buildings  are  the  Temple-Neuf,  or  Neukirche^  re- 
built since  1870 ;  the  old  episcapal  palace  (1731-41),  now 
the  library;  the  old  prefecture;  the  theatre;  the  town- 
house  ;  and  the  so-called  "  aubette,"  ccmtaining  the  conser- 
vatorium  of  music.  The  universitjr  of  Strasburg,  which  was 
suppressed  in  the  French  BeTofution  as  a  stronghold  of 
German  sentiment^  was  reopened  in  1872,  and  now  occupies 
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a  handsome  new  building  erected  for  it  in  1884.  The 
uniTtnity  and  town  library^  containing  about  600,000 
▼olumes,  consists  largely  of  the  books  sent  from  all  parts 
of  Germany  to  compensate  for  the  town  library  destroyed 
in  the  bombardment  of  1870.  The  precious  incunabula 
and  manuscripts  which  then  perished  are,  however,  irre- 
placeabla  General  Kleber,  who  was  a  native  of  Strasburg^ 
and  Gutenbers,  who  spent  part  of  his  life  here,  are  both 
oomroemorated  by  statues.  Many  private  houses  are  most 
onaint  and  interesting  illustrations  of  timber  architecturei 
Pleasant  public  parks  and  gardens  fringe  the  town. 

The  population  in  1880  was  104,471,  including  51,859 
Roman  Catholics,  48,691  Protestants,  and  3521  Jews.  In 
1885  the  total  population  had  risen  to  1 12,091,  showing  an 
increase  of  7-29  per  cent  The  town,  strictly  so  caDed,  does 
not  contain  more  than  90,000  inhabitants,  the  rest  belong- 
ing to  the  suburban  villages.  Even  before  the  war  of  1870- 
71  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  spoke  German  as 
thdr  mother-tongue,  and  thisproportion  has  probably  been 
somewhat  increased  since.  Tlie  sympathies  of  the  people, 
however,  like  those  of  most  of  the  AWf^^n.  ]aj  irith 
Francs,  and  it  will  require  the  growth  of  a  new  generation 
to.  bring  about  a  complete  reoonoiliation  to  German  rule. 


The  chief  indixatrios  of  Stnsbuig  are  tanning,  brewing,  and  the 
making  of  steel  goods,  machinery,  and  tobacco.  To  tbeae  must  be 
added  the  stall-fstteninff  of  geeee  for  its  celebrated  pdUa^  de  foU 
grat^  an  occupation  which  forms  •  moat  useful  source  of  income  to 
the  poorer  classes.  The  annual  value  of  these  *  *  fat  liver  pies  **  sen  t 
out  from  Btraabuiv  is  over  £100,000.  The  position  of  the  town  at 
the  intersection  of  natural  highways  between  France  and  German v, 
Switsarland  and  Belgium,  early  made  it  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  and  it  now  carriee  on  a  brisk  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  hama,  sauaages,  aauerkraut,  and  hops.  Its 
full  development  in  this  direction,  though  favoured  by  the  canaia 
connecting  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhone  and  the  Mame,  has  been 
somewhat  hampered  by  the  iron  girdle  of  fortifications. 

Straaburg  has  always  been  a  place  of  great  strategic  importance, 
and  as  such  strongly  fortified.  The  pentagonal  citadel  constructed 
by  Vauban  in  1 W2-84  was  destroyed  during  the  sie^  of  1 870.  The 
new  German  system  of  fortifications  consists  of  a  girdle  of  fourteen 
detached  forts,  at  a  distance  of  three  to  five  miles  from  the  centre  of 
ihe  town.  Kehl,  the  tSU-ds-pont  of  Strasburff ,  and  several  vijLlages  are 
included  within  this  enceinte,  and  three  of  the  outworks  lie  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  territory  of  Baden.  In  case  of  need 
a  ffreat  part  of  the  environs  can  be-laid  under  water  bv  the  garrison. 

The  site  of  Strasbuig  seems  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by 
a  Celtic  settlement,  which  the  Romans  conquered  and  replaced  by 
the  fortified  station  of  ArgmUfrahim^  afterwards  the  headquarters 
of  the  eighth  legion.  In  the  year  367  the  emperor  Julian  saved 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  by  a  decisive  victory  gained  here  over  the 
Alemanni,  but  about  half  a  century  later  the  whole  of  the  district 
now  called  Alsace  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  Teutonic  people. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  the  town  passed  to  the 
Franka,  who  named  it  Strataburgwn,  .  The  famous  *' Strasburg 
oaths  "  (see  Gbrmakt,  voL  x.  p.  480)  were  taken  here  in  842  ;  and 
in  028,  through  the  homage  paid  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to 
Henry  L,  bepan  the  connexion  of  the  town  with  the  kingdom  of 
Germany  which  was  to  last  for  more  than  seven  centuries.  The 
bishopric  of  Strasburg  was  founded  in  the  Merovingian  period,  and 
soon  attained  great  wealth  and  importance.  The  earljr  history  of 
Strasburg,  as  in  the  case  of  most  episcopal  cities,  consists  mainly 
of  a  record  of  the  struggle  between  the  bishops  and  the  citirens, — 
the  latter,  aa  they  grew  in  wealth  and  power,  feeling  the  fetters  of 
ecclesiastical  rule  inconsistent  with  their  fuU  development..  The 
conflict  was  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  citizens  oy  the  battle 
of  Oberhausbergen  in  1282  ;  and  the  position  of  free  imperial  ci^, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  Strasburg  bv  P{iili{>  of  Swabia, 
was  not  again  diqmted.  The  throwing  off  of  the  episcopal  yoke 
waa  followed  by  an  internal  revolution  U882),  which  admitted  the 
guilds  to  a  share  in  the  government  o(  tne  ci^  and  impressed  upon 
it  the  democratic  character  that  it  bore  down  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Strasbuig  now  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the 
imperial  towna,  and  the  names  of  natives  or  residents  like  Sebastian 
Brant,  Tanler,  Fischart,  and  Geilef  von  Kaysersberg  show  that  its 
pre-eminence  waa  not  confined  to  the  material  sphere.  On  the  other 
hand,  ita  fair  fame  is  sullied  by  such  acts  as  the  burning  in  1849  of 
2000  Jews,  accused  of  causing  a  peetileuce  by  poisoning  the  weUs. 
In  1881  Strasbuig  joined  the  Stadtebund,  or  Swabian  League,  and 
about  a  century  later  it  rendered  efficient  aid  to  the  Swiss  confeder- 
stes  at  Granson  and  Nancy.  The  Reformation  found  ready  accept- 
ance at  Strasburg,  its  foremost  champion  here  being  Martm  Bucer, 
and  the  dty  waa  skilfully  pUoted  through  the  ensuing  period  of 
religious  dissension  by  its  "  stadtmeister "  Jacob  Sturm,  who  se- 
cured for  it  very  favourable  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Schmalkald 
War.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  WarStrasburg  eecaped  without  molesta- 
tion by  observing  a  prudent  neutrality.  In  1681,  during  a  time  of 
peace,  it  was  suodenly  seized  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  this  uinustifiable 
action  received  formal  recognition  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  change  of  superiors  was  a  partial  reaction 
in  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  tne  dty  remained  essentially 
German  until  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  was  deprived  of  ita 
privilegee  as  a  free  town  and  sank  to  the  level  of  a  French  provin- 
cial capital  It  was  at  Strasburg  that  Louis  Napoleon  made  hia 
first  ineffectual  attempt  to  srasp  power.  In  the  w^r  of  1870  Stras- 
burg^ with  its  garrison  of  17,000  men,  surrendered  to  the  Germane 
after  a  sieffe  of  seven  weeks.  The  town  and  cathedral  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  bombardment^  but  all  traces  of  the  havoo  have 
now  disappeared. 

STRASS,  or  Pastb.    See  GLAsa^  yoL  z.  p.  665. 

STEATEGY.    See  Wae.  v  \ 

STRATFORD,  usually  deeiffnated  Stratford-ok-Atok, 
a  market-town  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in  War- 
wickshire, near  the  Gloucestershire  border,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Avon,  and  on  the  Great  Western  and  Mid- 
land Railway  lines,  26  miles  south  of  Birmingham  and  8 
south-west  of  Warwick.  The  Atou  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  in  the 
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reign  of  Henry  VIL,  and  widened  in  1814;  by  a  bridge 
of  nine  arches,  built  of  brick  in  1826 ;  and  by  afbot-bndge 
erected  in  1867,  at  a  coet  of  JC500,  on  the  siteof  a  foot- 
bridge originali}  erected  in  1599,  and  rebuilt  in  1812.   The 
streets  are  wide  and  regular,  crossing  each  other  g<^nerally 
at  right  angles,  and,  says  J.  O.  Haliiwell-Phillipps,  "with 
the  exception  of  a  few  diffused  buildings,  scaroely  one  of 
which  Lb  in  its  original  condition,  there  is  no  retemblance 
between  the  present  town  and  the  ShakespeiM^ean  borough  ** 
(compare  article  Shakespjbabk,  vol.  xari.  pp.  741  aq.).    The 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity'  occupies  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
monastery,  which  existed  before  691,  when  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  received  it  in  exchange  from  Ethelred,  king  of 
Mercia.     It  is  a  fine  cruciform  structure,   partly  Early 
English  and  partly  Perpendicular,  with  a  central  tower  and 
lofty  octagonal  spirew    It  was  greatly  improved  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  by  John  de  Stratford,  who  rebuilt  the  south 
aisle.     He  also  in  1332  founded  a  chantry  for  priests,  and 
in  1351  Balph  de  Stratford  buUt  for  John's  chantry  priests 
"  a  house  of  square  stone,'*  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
college,  and  in  connexion  with  which  the  church  became 
collegiate.     The  present  beautiful  choir  was  built  by  Dean 
Balshali  (1465-91),  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH  the 
north  and  south  transepts  were  erected.    The  mural  monu- 
ment of  Shakespeare,  who  is  buried  in  the  chancel,  is  of 
special  interest  from  it»  eflSgy  <A  the  poet,  undoubtedly 
an  authentic  representation,  though  somewhat  altered  and 
damaged  by  time.    The  foundation  of  the  chapel  of  the 
guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  laid  by  Robert  da  Stratford, 
The  guild,  to  which  both  sexes  were  admitted,  was  in  exist- 
ence early  in  the  13th  century,  and  it  was  incorporated  by 
a  charter  from  Edward  III.  in  1322.    It  was  dissolved  in 
1547.     The  house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  bom  still 
stands,  — although  its  external  appearance  is  much  altered, 
— and  an  apartment  is  by  immemorial  tradition  pointed  out 
as  his  birth-room.     In  1597  Shakespeare  purchased  New 
Place  for  lus  residence  (see  vol  xxi  p.  765).    Shakespeare's 
house  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  John  Clopton  in  1702,  and 
the  large  new  mansion  erected  on  its  site  was  pulled  down 
by  Sir  Francis  Gastrell  in  1759.    Chiefly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  J.  O.  Haliiwell-Phillipps,  Uie.site  of  New  Place  was 
purchased  by  public  subscription,  and  in  1876  handed  over 
to  the  trustees  of  the  birthplace.     The  old  theatre,  which 
had  occupied  part  of  the  ground,  was  taken  down  in  1872, 
and  in  1877  a  new  memorial  theatre  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000.    The  other  principal  buildings  of  the  town  are 
the  town-hall,  originally  erected  in  1633,  ahnost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1767-68,  after  having  been  severely  injured  by  an 
explosion,  and  greatly  altered  in  1863  at  a  cost  of  £2000 ; 
the  market-house  (1820) ;  the  com  exchange  (1850) ;  the 
children's  hospital  (1871);  and  the  new  hospital  (1884). 
The'  Edward  YI.  grammar  school,  where  Shs^espeare  re^ 
ceived  his  education,  was  founded  in  1553.     The  town  is 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  population  of  the  borough  in  1871  was  7183,  and  in 
1881  (area  extended  in  1879  to  3865  acres)  it  was  8054. 

There  is  no  aathentio  xnention  of  Stratford  earlier  than  the  7th 
century.  It  received  a  charter  for  a  market  in  the  reicn  of 
Bichard  I.,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  £dward  "Vl. 
The  charter  of  Charles  II.,  granted  in  his  26th  year,  remained  the 
governing  charter  of  the  town  till  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Act  in  1835.  The  town  suffered  from  a  severe  epidemic  in  1564, 
from  inundations  in  158S,  and  from  fire  in  1598. 

Sm  S.  L.  Lm.  Stra^ford-on-Avm,  1884;  J.  0.  HaUlwell-Phimpiw.  OuttiM$  vf 
fAc^i^oriSAaJb^pMrv^ilxib  edition  (with  a  lilrtorjr  of  New  FlaceX  1886;  and  the 
article  8BAM«srBAit& 

STRATFORD,  a  town  of  Canada,  capital  of  Perth 
county,  Ontario,  lies  on  the  river  Avon  (a  tributary,  of  the 
Thames  which  discharges  into  Lake  St  Clair),  about  45 
miles  by  rail  south-east  of  Qoderich,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ooderich  and  Buffalo  division  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.     In  1849  it  was  a  village  of  only 


200  inhabitants;  but  between  187^,  and  1881  its  popa- 
lation  rose  fr^m  4313  to  8239.  It  has  a  town-hall,  ex- 
tensive repairing  shops,  and  several  manufaetoree. 

STRATFOLD  D£  REDCUFFE,  SnuTFOKD  CAmriso, 
VisoouNT  (1786-1880),  diplomatist,  was  the  first  cousin 
of  George  Canning  the  statesman,  and  the  youngest  son 
of  Stratford  Canning,  who,  having  been  diEonherited  for 
marrying  beneath  his  rank,  settl^  in  London  as  a  mer- 
chant in  element's   Lane,   where  young  Canning  was 
bom  4th  November  1786.    Shortly  afterwaids  the  father 
died,  and  the  family  removed  to  Wanstead,   the  boy 
attending  the  village  sohool  and  afterwards  a  school  at 
Hackney  until  1794,  when  he  went  to  Eton.     Ultimately 
be  became  captain  of  the  school,  and  he  also  manifested 
his  literary  predilections  by  publishing,  in  ooigunction 
with  Weliesley  and  others,  a  collection  of  essays  entitled 
Tht  MinicUure,    In  1805  he  was  elected  scholar  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge^  and,  while  still  attending  the  univer- 
sity, became  in  1807  pr^  writer  to  his  cousin,  who  had 
been  appointed  foreign  minister.    At  the  close  of  the 
year  he  went  to  Copenhagen  as  one  of  the  secretariea  of  a 
special  diplomatic  mission,  and  after  his  return  he  was 
appointed  in  June  1808  first  secretary  at  Constantinople. 
On  the  removal  of  lus  chief  Mr  Adair  to  Vienna  in  July 
1810,  Canning  remained  minister  plenipotentiazy,  making 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  give  indications  of  that  over- 
mastering purpose  and  bold  yet  subtle  diplomacy  which 
were  to  have  such  an  important  influence  on  the  hutory  of 
the  Eastern  question.     In  1812  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
which  was  signed  on  the  12th  May,  shortly  before  the 
arrival  of  his  successor.     This  was  ^perly  the  inaugura- 
tion of  that  English  influence  in  Turkey  which  did  not 
cease  until  withm  recent  years.    The  treaty  was  also  of 
immense  immediate  advantage  by  freeing  the  Russian 
army  to  act  against  Napoleon,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land Canning  was  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year. 
He  remained  in  London,  occupying  himself  with  litera- 
ture,  and  contributing  some  artidee  to  the  Quarterly 
Review^  then  newly  founded,  until  in  May  1814  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord  CastlercAgh  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  succeeded  in  effecting  Uie  federa- 
tion of  the  cantons  as  a  neutral  state.     He  returned  to 
England  in  1817,  and  in  August'  1820  was  sent  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States,  to  arrange  certain  oat- 
standing  differences  between  the  States  and  Eng^d ;  bat, 
although  a  convention  was  signed  13th  March  1824,  this 
was  rejected  by  the  American  senate,  and  matters  for 
several  years  remained,  so  f ^r  as  any  actual  arrangement 
was  concerned,  in  tUOu  quo.     In  October  1825  CSoming 
was  sent  on  a  second  commismon  to  Constantinople^  chiefly 
to  promote  the  independence  of  Greece,  but  after  long 
and  complicated  negotiations  the  attadE,   without   the 
-knowledge  of  the  ambassadors,  on  the  Turldsh  fleet  by 
the  allies  under  Sir  K  Codrington  at  Navarino^  20th 
Oc^ber  1827,  caused  a  conference  then  being  held  to  he 
suddenly  broken  up,  and  rendered  necessary  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ambassadors  from  Constantinople.    They, 
however,   again  met  at  Poros  towards  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  and  ultimately  Turkey  was  compelled,  by 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople^  14th  August  1829,  following  a 
short  war  with  Russia,  to  loose  her  grasp  on  Greece,  and 
consent  to  the  arrangement  of  a  frontier  limit     On  lus 
return  to  England  Canning  was  made  G.C.B.     In  1828 
he  had  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Old 
Sarum,   and  he  sat  for  different  borou^  until  1841, 
when  he  again  accepted   the  office    of  ambassador  to 
Turkey.     During  the  next  twelve  yeare  he  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  sultan,  as  well  as 
awakening  his  wholesome  awe,   by  convincing  him,  not 
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'merely  of  his  siiioere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Turkey, 
but  of  his  sole  ability  to  thwart  the  wiles  of  the  Bossiaa 
emperor.  There  is  no  ckmbt  a  oertain  degree  of  exaggera- 
tion in  Kinglake's  description  of  Ganning  as  the  '*  Qreat 
Ekhi,"  at  whose  slightest  frown  the  Turks  were  ready  to 
quail,  and  by  whose  matchless  skill  and  coolness  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  was  placed  at  his  wits'  end ;  but  the  con- 
sammate  ability  with  which  he  managed  the  negotiations 
connected  with  thb  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  so  as  to 
place  the  emperor  as  much  as  possible  in  the  wrong,  and 
to  render  his  tu;t  of  hostility  on  3d  July  1853 — which  led  to* 
the  Crimean  war — ^nigustifiable,  cannot  be  denied.  During 
the  war  he  retained  his  position  at  Constantinople^  but  at 
its  conclusion  he  returned  in  1858  to  London.  In  1852 
he  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  Viscount 
Stratford  de  Eedclifie.  His  later  years  were  spent  chiefly 
in  retirement,  and,  except  when  the  Eastern  question  came 
prominently  into  notice,  he  took  little  pert  in  political  dis- 
cussion. On  Eastern  politics  he  contributed  several  papers 
to  the  Times  and  the  NimHeaUk  Centmy.  He  died  with- 
out surriying  male  issue  14th  August  1880. 


HisfMsyBwerseoUectBd  and  pablkhod  in  1881  vndv  the  title 
of  the  Jteuiwn  QuediOn,  with  a  nwmori '       -      -     - 
A  memoir  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole  ia  In  prBpara.tioiL 


i  memorial  pfeboe  hy  Dean  Stanley. 


8TBAT0.    See  Pdupatriob,  toL  xviii  p.  545. 

SllCAUBENO,  an  ancient  town  in  the  most  fertOe  pert 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  25  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Batisbon.  Its  oldest 
and  most  characteristic  building  is  the  tall  square  tower 
of  the  town-hall,  with  its  five  pdnted  turrets,  dating  from 
1208.  The  church  of  St  James  is  a  good- Late  Gothic  edi- 
fice (1292-1512),  with  some  paintings  ascribed  to  Wohl- 
gemuth, and  the  old  Carmelite  church  contains  a  handsome 
monument  to  Duke  Albert  IL  of  Banuia.  The  industries 
of  Straubing  are  tanning,  brewing,  and  trade  in  gram  and 
cattle.  The  population  in  1880  was  12,625,  nearly  all 
Boman  GatholicB. 

StranUngiiatoini  of  remote  origin,  belieredte  be  identleal  with 
the  Boman  atation  of  Smnriodwrym.  In  definite  luatoTy,  howeTer, 
it  is  bown  only  as  a  Bararian  town,  and  from  1888  to  1426  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  collateral  ducal  line  of  Btiem-Stranbing.  Iti  ohief 
historical  interest  attMhes  to  its  connexion  with  the  onfortanate 
Agnes  Bemaner,  who  lived  at  the  chatean  here  with  her  hnsband 
Duke  Albert  III.  Daring  the  hitter's  abeenoe  his  &ther,  Doke 
Bmeet,  exasperated  at  the  mesallianoe,  emelly  and  o^JiistlT  eon- 
demned  lus  son's  loW-bom  wife  to  death,  and  oaoeed  her  to  be  nnrled 
into  the  Dannbe  from  the  bridge  (1486).  A  chapel  in  the  chorch- 
yard  of  St  Petei's  is  ssid  to  oorer  her  remains.  Fraonhofer  the 
optician  was  boqi  at  Stnuibing  in  1787. 

STRAUSS,  Datid  Fbixdbigh  (1808-1874),  author  of 
the  Lebm  Jenc,  was  bom  at  Ludwigsburg,  near  Stuttgart, 
January  27,  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman 
who  loved  literature  and  thought  more  than  business,  and 
his  mother  was  a  bri^^t  intelligent  woman  whose  piety  was 
practical  rather  -than  meditative,  while  she  had  an  open 
eye  for  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.  In  his  thirteenth 
year  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  evangelical  seminaiy  at  Blau- 
beuren,  near  Ulm,  to  be  prepared  for  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. Amongst  his  sehool-feUows  were  youths  destined  to 
become  equaUy  distinguished  with  himself,  of  whom  he 
has  given  sketches  in  his  Chriatian  MOrklith  Amongst 
the  TOincipal  masters  in  the  school  were  Professors  Kern 
and  F.  C  Banr,  who  infused  into  their  pupils  above  all  a 
deep  love  of  the  ancient  daaaics.  In  1825  Strauss  passed 
from  school  to  the  university  of  Tubingen.  The  course  of 
study  was  two  years  of  philosophT  and  history  and  three 
of  theology.  The  professors  of  philosophy  failed  to 
interest  him,  and  he  accordingly  followed  pretty  much  his 
own  devices  in  this  field,  devoting  himsdf  espedally  to 
Sohelling,  the  writers  of  the  romantic  school,  Jacob  Bohme^ 
and  even  to  somnambulistio  and  other  modem  supersti- 
tions.   In  1826  his  previous  teachers,  Kero  and  Banr, 


removed  to  Tubingen,  and  the  latter  introduced  him  to 
the  writings  of  Schleiermacher,  which  awoke  his  keen 
dialectical  faculty  and  delivered  him  from  the  vague- 
ness and  exaggerations  of  romantic  and  somnambultftic 
mysticism,  while  for  a  time  he  found  satisfaction  for  his 
religious  nature  in  Schleiermacher's  idea  of  religion.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  stay  at  Tubingen  he  read  with  M&rklin 
Hegel's  FhOnomenologie,  which  was  the  beginning  of  his 
abandonment  of  Schleiermacher  for  HegeL  In  1830  he 
passed  his  examination  brilliantly,  and  became  assistant 
to  a  country  clergyman,  and  was  greatly  beloved  as 
preacher  and  pastor  by  the  pariBhioners.  After  nine 
months  in  this  position  he  accepted  the  post  of  professor 
in  the  high  school  at  Maulbronn,  having  to  teach  Latin, 
history,  and  Hebrew.  Here  also  he  was  most  successful 
and  highly  valued.  But  in  October  1831  he  resigned  his 
office  in  order  to  study  under  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel  in 
Berlin.  H^gel  died  just  as  he  arrived,  and,  thou^  he 
reguhrly  attended  Schleiermacher's  lectures,  it  was  only 
those  on  the  life  of  Jesus  which  exercised  a  very  powerful 
influence  upon  him.  It  was  amongst  the  followers  of 
Hegel  that  he  found  kindred  spirits.  Under  the  leading  of 
Hegel's  distinction  between  "  Vorstellunff  "  and  "  Begi^" 
he  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  his  ttro  principal 
theological  works — ^the  Ltfe  of  Jews  and  the  ChritUem 
DognMbiei.  In  1832  he  retumed  to  Tubingen  and  became 
repetent  in  the  university,  lecturing  on  logic,  history  of 
plulosophy,  Pkto^  and  history  of  etlw»,  with  great  success. 
But  in  the  autumn  of  1833  he  resigned  thu  position  in 
order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  completion  ^  his  pro- 
jected Life  of  Jetm,  In  a  year  the  manuscript  was  fin- 
ished, and  in  1834  the  first  volume  and  in  1835  the  second 
were  given  to  the  world.  The  work  produced  an  immense 
sensation  and  created  a  new  epoch  in  the  treatment  of 
the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  chief  replies  to  it  were 
by  Tholook,  Neander,  A*  Schweixer,  Ullmann,  and  Bruno 
Bauer.  In  1837  Strauss  rrolied  to  his  critics  (StreiUchrifim 
mtr  Veriheidigvng  meinerSehrtft  Hber das Ld^en  Jetu),  In 
the  third  edition  of  the  work  (1839),  and  in  Zwei 
friedUehe  Blatter^  he  made  important  concessions  to  his 
critics,  which  he  withdrew,  however,  in  the  fourth  edition 
(1840,  translated  into  English  by  George  Eliot,  with  Latin 
preface  by  Strauss,  1846).  In  1840  and  the  following 
year  he  published  his  ChriaUiehe  GtanbetuUhre  (2^  to]s.X 
the  principle  of  which  is  that  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrmes  is  their  disintegration.  Between  the  publication 
of  this  work  and  that  of  the  FriMiehs  Blatter  he  had  been 
elected  to  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Zurich. 
But  the  appointment  provoked  such  a  storm  of'  popular 
ill-will  in  the  canton  that  the  authorities  considered  it 
wise  to  pension  him  before  he  entered  upon  his  duties, 
although  this  concession  came  too  late  to  save  the  Qovera- 
ment  "V^th  his  OlaubenaUkre  he  took  leave  of  theology 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Jn  August  1842  he  married 
Agnes  Schebest^  a  cultivated  and  beautiful  opera  singer 
of  hiffh  repute,  but  not  adapted  to  be  the  wife  of  a  scholar 
and  literarr  man  like  Strauss.  Five  years  afterwards, 
when  two  children  had  been  bora,  a  separation  by  arrange- 
ment was  made.  Strauss  resumed  his  literary  activity 
by  the  publication  of  Der  BomatUiker  ctuf  dem  Throne  der^ 
Cmareii^  in  which  he  drew  a  satirical  parallel  between' 
Julian  the  Apostate  and  Frederick  William  IV,  of  Prussia 
(1847).  In  1848  he  was  nominiuked  as  member  of  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  elected 
for  the  WUrtemberg  chamber,  but  his  action  was  so  con- 
servative that  his  constituents  recpiested  him  to  resign  his 
seat  He  forgot  his  political  disappointments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  biographical  works,  which  secured 
for  him  a  permanent  place  in  German  literature  (Sekitbthrfs 
Leben,  2  vols.,  1849;  Chmtim M&rUiai^  1851 ;  FristaUtn^ 
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1856;  UlriehffonHuttmi  3  vo%  1858-60,  4ih  ed.,  1878; 
H.  8.  JteimaruB,  1862).  WlJi  this  lut-named  work  (see 
Bmdumve)  h^  xetoraed  to  theology,  and  tro  yean  after- 
waida  (1864)  poblisbed  his  Lebm  Jem  far  ioi  Deutwcke 
VM  (4th  ed.,  1877).  It  failed  to  produce  an  effect  ccji- 
paiable  with  that  of  the  first  Life,  but  the  replies  to  it 
were  many,  and  Straoss  answered  them  in  his  pamphlet  Die 
Halbei^  und  die  Ocaum  (1865),  directed  speciaUy  against 
gchenkel  and  Hengstenberg.  His  Ckrietue  dee  Olaybene 
tmd  der  Jeeue  der  GeecMchie  (1865)  is  a  severe  critidsm  of 
Bdileieimacher's  lectores  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  were 
then  first  pablished.  From  1865  to  1872  Straoss  resided 
in  Darmstadt,  where  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  princess  Alice  and  the  crown-princess  of  Germany, 
receiving  from  both  ladies  many  marks  of  esteem.  In 
1870  he  published  his  lectures  on  VoUaire  (3d  ed.,  1872), 
which  were  written  for  the  princess  Alice  and  delivered 
before  her.  In  the  works  of  these  years  it  seemed  that 
the  tnith  of  Christianity  had  become  still  more  problematic 
to  Stranss,  and  this  was  more  obvious  than  ever  in  Ids  next 
and  last  important  work,  his  confession,  and  final  snnmiary 
answer  to  the  four  great  questions — Are  we  Christians  t 
Have  we  still  religion!  What  is  our  conceptiou  of  the 
world  f  How  are  we  to  regulate  our  lives  t  {Der^AUe  und 
der  Neue  Gflavhe,  1872, 11th  ed.,  1881,  English  translation 
by  M.  Blind,  1873).  The  work  produced  a  greater  sensa- 
tion than  his  first  Life  of  Jeetu,  and  not  least  amongst 
Straoss's  own  friends,  who  wondered  at  his  one-sided  view 
of  Christianity,  his  professed  abandonment  of  all  spiritual 
philocophy,  the  strange  inconsistencies  ojf  his  thought,  his 
scientific  credulity,  and  the  offensive  form  of  his  negations. 
To  the  fourth  edition  of  the  book  he  added  a  Nachwort 
ale  Vbnocrt  (1873).  The  same  year  symptoms  of  a  fatal 
malady  appeared,  and  death  followed  February  7,  1874. 
Thoo^  his  last  book  renounced  in  almost  frivolous  Ian- 
guagd  the  hope  of  immortality,  he  read  Plato's  Fhitdo  in 
the  Greek  during  his  last  days,  and  Zeller  says  **  Ids  friends 
bade  him  adieu  with  feelings  such  as  Plato  has  described 
at  the  end  of  that  dialogue." 

StrtoBs't  mind  was  almost  ei^clusiVelv  analytical  and  critical, 
withoat  d^pth  of  religioas  feeling,  or-philosophical  penetration,  or 
historical  sympathy.  His  work  was  acoordinglv  rarely  constmct- 
ive.  and,  save  when  he  was  dealing  with  a  kindred  spirit,  ho  failed  as 
an  lustorian,  biographer,  and  critic,  strikingly  illostrating  Goethe's 
profoundly  true  prmciple  that  loving  sympathy  is  essential  for 
prodoctive  criticism.  His  first  L^e  ofJeatu  was  directed  against 
not  only  the  traditional  orthodox  view  of  the  Gospel  narratives, 
bnt  likewise  the  rationalistic  treatment  of  them,  whether  after  the 
manner  of  Reiroaros  or  that  of  Panlns.  The  mythical  theory 
that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  excepting  the  most  measre  ontline 
of  personal  history,  was  the  nnintentional  creation  oi  the  early 
Christian  Messianic  expectation  he  applied  with  merciless  rigonr 
and  mechanical  inconsideration  to  the  narratives.  Bat  his  opera- 
tions were  based  npou  fatal  defects,  positive  (nd  negative.  He 
held  a  narrow  theory  as  to  the  miracoloos,  a  still  narrower  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  cuvine  to  the  homan,  and  he  had  no  true  idea  of 
the  nature  of  historical  tradition,  while,  as  C.  F.  Baur  complained, 
his  critique  of  the  Gospel  history  had  not  been  preceded  by  the 
essential  prelidiinaTy  critique  of  the  Gospels  themselves.  With  a 
broader  and  deeper  philosophv  of  religion,  jnster  canons  of  historical 
criticism,  with  a  more  exact  Knowledge  of  the  date  and  origin  of 
the  Gospels,  his  rigorous  application  of  the  mythical  theory  with 
its  destructive  results  would  have  been  impossible.  In  his  second 
Lffe  (fJenttt  though  conceding  somethingto  G.  F.  Banr,  he  adheres 
sabstantiallv  to  his  mythical  theory,  whue  be  seeks  to  make  ffood 
one  defect  of  the  first  Life  by  supplying  a  previous  examination  ol  the 
Gospels.  But  this  examination  shows  httie  independent  research, 
being  scarcely  more  than  the  adoption  of  the  conclusions  of  C.  F. 
Baur  and  his  earlier  disciples.  Another  advanoe  on  the  first  work 
is  the  addition  of  a  sketch  of  the  historical  fiusts  of  the  life  of 
Jesua  and  of  his  religiuus  character,  but  he  adheres  to  his  early 
limited  and  shallow  view  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  the 
human,  and  still  fails  to  apprehend  the  true  mission  of  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But  tiie  estimate  of  the  religious  missioii 
of  Jesus,  and  of  the  historical  trottworthiness  of  the  Gospels,  is  fu 
higher  in  this  Life  than  the  final  one  in  Jkr  AUe  und  der  Nem 
Otaube*    As  in  his  philosophical  development  he  eihihited  waver- 


ing unoertainty,  10  it  is  impotdhlo  to  reconcile  his  views  of  Christ 
and  Christism^  at  different  periods  of  Lis  life.  Some  of  the 
expressions  of  his  last  book  in  uds  respect  are  in  glarini^  xntait 
with  the  positions  he  maintained  in  earner  yeais. 

StrsiiM'a  vovki  an  pnblUMd  In  a  eoUecied  edUon  la  19  Tola,  tv  Ukr. 
Boon.  187«.7a  wittaout  lita  OkriitMeke  Doffmatik.  On  hJs  Hie  imd  voiki  m 
UOm^liavar "  


1S74;  K. 
bettf,  1676-78. 
LS.    KsriSciiwan, 


rich  '«ns.  RtUoUiu  Mtdn,  vol  ILt  Oomer, 
neo.v^  1876:  NlppoM,  Ondbmek  cfcr  nemmltm  Ki 
"  "~* —  "'SunuMaadChxIitfainlt] 
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ottr/' In  n«o/o0fra/ IliviMe,  1874,  J&a.  and  April; 
Hmb,  Oe$eht4M§  Jmt,  1876.  give  eritlqins  from  different  poluts  of  Tieir  of  Stnufy 
ttosokxftcal  votkM,  particularly  Ills  Utm  of  Jaann  (J.  J.  &) 

STR/  USS^  JoHANN  (1804-1849),  orcheBtral  conductor 
and  composer  of  dance>mafiic,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  March 
14,  1804.  In  1819  he  obtained  his  first  engagement  as  a 
violinist  in  a  small  band  then  playing  at  the  Sperl,  m 
the  Leopoldstadt  Shortly  afterwards  he  joined  Lanner, 
with  whom  he  remained  associated  as  deputy-oondoctor 
until  1825,  when  he  organized  a  little  band  of  fourteen 
performers  on  his  own  account  It  was  during  the 
carnival  of  1826  that  Strauss  iaaugurated  his  long  line 
of  triumphs  by  introducing  his  band  to  the  public  of 
Vienna  at  the  Schwan,  in  the  Boasau  suburb,  where 
his  famous  Taiiberl-WaUer  (op.  1)  at  once  established  his 
reputation  as  the  best  composer  of  dance-music  then  living. 
Upon  the  strength  of  tMs  success  he  was  invited  back 
to  the  Sperl,  where  he  accepted  an  engagement,  with  so 
increased  orchestra,  for  six  years.  Soon  c^ter  this  he  was 
appointed  kapellmeister  to  the  1st  Biirger  jregiment,  and 
entrusted  wiUi  the  duty  of  providing  Uie  music  for  the 
court  balls ;  vihile  the  numb^  of  his  private  engagements 
was  so  great  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his 
buid  from  time  to  time  until  it  consisted  of  more  than 
two  hundred  performers.  In  1833  he  began  a  long  and 
extended  series  of  tours  throughout  northern  Europe, 
eventually  visiting  Engknd  in  1 838.  In  Fbris  he  associated 
himself  with  Musard,  whose  quadrilles  became  not  mudi 
less  popular  than  his  own  waltzes;  but  his  greatest  successes 
were  achieved  in  London,  where  he  arrived  in  time  for  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  played  at  seventy-two 
public  concerts,  besides  innumerable  balls  and  other  pri- 
vate entertainments.  The  fatigue  of  these  long  journeys 
Boriously  iigured  Strauss's  health;  but  he  soon  resumed 
his  duties  at  the  Sperl;  and  on  May  5,  1840  he  removed 
with  his  band  to  the  Imperial  "  Volksgarten,''  which  thence- 
forth became  the  scene  of  his  most  memorable  succesBea. 
Those  who  eigoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  conduct 
there  could  never  forget  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the  pe^ 
formance,  over  which  the  master  presided  with  a  qoiet 
power  which  ensured  the  perfection  of  every  minutest 
nuance.  In  1844  Strauss  began  another  extensive  aeries 
of  tours.  In  1849  he  revisited  London,  and,  after  his  fare- 
well concert,  was  escorted  down  the  Thames  by  a  squadron 
of  boats,  in  one  of  which  a  band  played  tunes  in  his  honour. 
This  was  his  last  public  triumpL  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
he  was  attacked  with  scarlet  fever,  of  which  he  died,  S^ 
tember  25,  1849. 

Stranss  was  survived  by  three  sons,— Johann  (bom  1826\  Joseph 
(1827-1870),  and  Edward  (bom  1885),  all  of  whom  have  distm- 
gaitfhed  themselves  as  oomposers  of  ditnce-mnsic,  and  assisted  in 
recruiting  the  ranks  and  perpetuating  the  traditions  ol  the  still 
fiunous  band. 

STRAU6S-DURCKHEIM,  Hercule  (b.  1790,  d  1865), 
an  eminent  French  entomologist,  was  the  author  of  sns- 
tomical  works  of  exquisite  precision  and  fulness  of  detail 
Two  of  these  (his  monographs  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cock- 
chafer and  of  the  cat)  are  permanent  classics,  of  which  the 
influence  has  aided  greatly  in  raising  the  standard  of 
zoological  works. 

STRAWBERRT  (Fragaria).  Apart  from  its  interest 
as  a  dessert  fruit  (see  Hobticultube,  vol.  xiL  pi  276),  tbs 
atnwberry  has  clauns  to  attention  by  reason  of  tbe  peca^ 
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UaritieB  of  its  straotnre  and  the  excellent  iUoBtrations  it 
offers  of  the  inherent  power  of  variation  possessed  by  the 
plant  and  of  the  success  of  the  gardener  in  availing  himself 
of  this  tendency.  The  genns  Fragaria  consists  of  a  small 
nmmber  (three  to  f oar,  according  to  Hooker)  of  species, 
natiye  of  the  temperate  regions  of  both  henuapheres,  as 
well  as  of  mountain  districts  in  warmer  climea  The  tnf  ted 
character  of  the  phit,  and  its  habit  of  sending  oat  long 
slender  branches  (ranners)  which  produce  a  new  bad  at 
the  extremity,  are  well  known.  The  leaves  are  osaally 
palmately  tluee-parted,  bat  the  number  of  leaflets  may  bo 
increased  to  five  or  reduced  to  one.  While  the  flower  has 
the  typical  Rosaceous  structure,  the  so-called  fruit  is  very 
peculiar,  but  it  may  be  understood  by  the  contrast  it  pre- 
aents  with  the  **  hip  "  of  the  roue.  In  the  last-named  plant 
the  top  of  the  flower-stalk  expands  as  it  grows  into  a  vase- 
shaped  cavity,  the  "  hip,"  within  which  are  concealed  the 
true  fruits  or  seed-vessels.  In  the  rose  the  extremity  of 
the  floral  axis  is  concave  and  bears  the  carpels  in  its 
interior.  In  the  strawberry  the  floral  axis^  instead  of 
becoming  concave,  swells  out  into  a  fleshy,  dome-shaped  or 
flattened  mass  in  which  the  carpels  or  true  fruits,  commcoly 
called  pips  or  seeds^  are  more  or  less  imbedded  bat  never 
whoUy  concealed.  A  ripe  strawberry  in  fact  may  be 
aptly  compared  to  the  "fruit"  of  a  i^ose  turned  inside 
out. 

The  common  wild  strawberry  of  Great  Britain,  which 
indeed  is  found   throaghoat  Europe  and  great  part   of 
North  America,  is  F,  veaca,  and  this  was  the  first  species 
brought  under  cultivation  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.     Later  on  other  species  were  introduced,  such  as 
F.  elatior,  a  European  species,  the  parent  stock  of  the 
bautbois  strawberries,  and  especially  F,  virginiana  from 
the  United  States  and  F,  ehiioeruis  from  Qiiloe.     From 
these  species,  crossed  and  recrossed  in  various  manners, 
have  sprung  the  vast  number  of  diffetant  varieties  now 
enumerated  in  catalogues^  whose  characteristics  are  so 
,  inextricably  blended  that  the  attempt  to  trace  their  exact 
parentage  or  to  foUow  out  their  lineage  has  become  impos- 
sible.    It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  varieties  at  present 
cultivated  vary  in  the  most  remarkable  degree  in  size, 
colour,  flavour,  shape^  degree  of  fertility,  season  of  ripen- 
ings liability  to  disease,  and  oonstitution  of  plant     Some, 
as  previously  stated,  vary  in  foliage,  others  produce  no 
runaers,  and  some  vary  materially  in  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  their  sexual  organs,  for,  while  in  most  cases  the 
flowers  are  in  appearance  hermaphrodite,  at  least  in  struc- 
ture, there  is  a  very  general  tendency  towards  a  separation 
of  the  sexes,  so  that  the  flowers  are  males  or  females  only 
as  to  function,  even  although  they  may  be  perfect  in  con- 
struction.   This  tendency  to  dioecism  is  a  common  charac- 
teristic among  BoBoeem,  and  sometimes  proves  a  source 
of  disappointment  to  the  cultivator,  who  finds  his  plants 
barren  where  he  had  hoped  to  gather  a  crop.    This  happens 
in  the  United  States  more  frequently  than  in  Britain,  but 
when  recognised  can  readily  be  obviated  by  planting  male 
varieties  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barren  kinds.     Darwin,  in 
allm^ng  to  the  vast  amount  of  variability  in  the  so-caUed 
^  fruity"— fi  change  effected  by  the  art  of  the  horticulturist 
in  less  than  three  centuries^— contrasts  with  this  variability 
the  fixity  and  permanence  of  character  presented  by  the 
true  fruits,  or  pips,  which  are  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  swollen  axis.    The'  will  and  art  of  the  gardener  have 
been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  one  organ,  while 
bs  has  devoted  no  attention  to  the  other,  which  conse- 
quently remains  in  the  8an.d  condition  as  in  the  wild  plant 
Too  mnch  stress  is  not,  however,  to  be  hiid  on  this  point, 
for  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  foliage,  which  is  not 
specially  an  object  of  the  gardener's  "selection,"  neverthe- 
Im  Tsries  considerably. 


STRAW  MAIHTFACTURES.  Straw  forms  the  raw 
material  of  some  not  unimportant  industries.  It  serves  for 
the  thatching  of  roofs,  for  a  paper-making  material,  for  or- 
namenting small  surfaces  as  a  "straw  mosaic,"  for  plaiting 
into  door  and  table  mats,  mattresses,  <kc,  and  for  weaving 
and  plaiting  into  light  baskets,  artificial  flowers,  &c.  These 
applications,  however,  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  place  occupied  by  straw  pa  a  raw  material  for  the  straw 
bonnets  and  hats  worn  by  both  sexes.  Of  the  various 
materials  which  go  to  the  fabrication  of  plaited  head-gear 
the  most  important  is  wheaten  straw.  It  Is  only  in  certain 
areas  that  straw  suitable  for  making  plaits  is  produced. 
The  straw  must  have  a  certain  length  of  "  pipe  "  between 
the  knots,  must  possess  a  clear  delicate  golden  colour,  and 
must  not  be  brittle.  The  most  valo&blo  straw  for  plaits 
is  £Town  in  Tuscany,  and  from  it  tbe  well-known  Tuscan 
pluts  and  Leghorn  hats  are  made.  The  straw  of  Tui>cany, 
specially  grown  for 'plaiting,  is  distinguished  into  tfareo 
qualities — Fontedenu  Stmont  being  the  finest,  JIazcuoio 
the  second  quality,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  jplaits  aro 
made,  while  from  the  third  quality,  Santa  Ftoro,  only 
'*  Tuscan  pedals  "  and  braids  are  plaited.  The  wheat-seed 
for  these  straws  is  sown  very  thickly  on  comparatively 
elevated  and  arid  land,  and  it  sends  up  long  attenuated 
stalks.  When  the  grain  in  the  ear  is  about  half  developed 
the  straw  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
subsequently  spread  out  for  several  successive  days  to  be 
bleached  under  the  influence  of  alternate  sunlight  and 
night-dewa  The  pipe  of  the  upper  joint  alone  is  selected 
for  plaiting,  the  remainder  of  the  straw  being  used  for 
other  purposes.  These  pipes  are  made  up  in  small 
bundles,  bleached  in  sulphur  fumes  in  a  closed  chest, 
assorted  into  sises^  and  so  prepared  for  the  plaitera. 
Straw  plaiting  is  a  domestic  industry  among  the  women 
and  young  children  of  Tuscany  and  some  parts  of  Emilia. 
Tuaoui  plaits  and  hats  vary  enormously  in  quality  and 
value ;  the  plait  of  a  hat  of  good  quality  may  represent 
the  work  of  four  or  five  days,  while  hats  of  the  highest 
quality  may  each  occupy  six  to  nine  months  in  making. 
The  finest  work  is  excessively  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
plaiters,  who  can  at  most  give  to  it  two  or  three  hours' 
labour  daily.  The  exports  of  plaits  and  manufactured 
hats  from  Leghorn  average  in  value  £480,000  annually, 
about  one  half  of  the  goods  going  to  America. 

The  districts  around  Luton  in  Bedfordshire  and  the 
neighbouring  countiee  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
17&  century,  been  the  British  home  of  the  straw-plait 
industry.  The  straw  of  certain  varieties  of  wheat  culti- 
vated in  that  region  is,  in  favourable  seasons,  possessed  of 
a  fine  bright  colour  and  due  tenacity  and  strength.  The 
straw  is  cut  as  in  ordinary  harvestings  but  is  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  sun  before  binding.  Snbsequently  straws  are 
selected  from  the  sheaves,  and  of  these  the  pipes  of  the 
two  upper  joints  are  taken  for  plaiting.  The  pipes  are 
assorted  into  sixes  by  passing  them  throogh  graduated 
openings  in  a  grilled  wire  frame,  and  those  of  good  colour 
are  bleached  by  the  fumee  of  sulphur.  Spotted  and  dis- 
coloured straws  are  dyed  either  in  pipe  or  in  plait  The 
plaiters  work  up  the  material  in  a  damp  state,  either  into 
whole  straw  or  split  straw  plaite.  Split  straws  are  pre- 
pared with  the  aid  of  a  small  instrument  having  a  project- 
ing point  which  enters  the  straw  pipe,  and  from  which 
radiate  the  number  of  knife-edged  cutters  into  which  Uia 
straw  is  to  be  split  Tbe  plaiting  of  straw  in  the  Luton 
district  formerly  gave  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
women  and  young  children ;  but  now  vast  quantities  of 
plaits  are  imported  at  a  very  cheap  rate  from  Canton  in 
China.  The  result  is  that,  while  the  Luton  trade  is 
extending,  the  number  of  persons  it  there  gives  occupation 
is  greatly  diminished.     In   1871  about  50,000  persons 
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were  employed  in  the  straw  indnstry,  and  in  1881  the 
namber  was  only  aboat  31,000.  The  plaits  are  sewed 
partly  by  hand  and  in  a  special  sewing-machine,  and  the 
hats  or  bonnets  are  finished  by  stiffening  with  gelatin 
size,  and  blocking  into  shape  with  the  aid  of  heat  and 
powerful  pressure,  according  to  the  dictates  of  fashion. 
The  annual  output  of  the  straw-plait  industry  in  England 
is  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  about  £4,000,000. 

In  the  United  States  straw-plait  work  is  principally 
centred  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  77 

Many  substancee  besiilea  atraw  are  worked  into  plaita  and  braida 
for  bonnets.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  thin  strips  of  willow 
and  cane,  And  the  fronds  of  numerous  palms.  "  Brazilian  *'  hata 
made  from  the  fronds  of  the  palmetto  palms,  Sabal  Pahnetto  and 
S.  nuxicana,  are  now  largely  made  at  St  Albans.  The  famous 
Manama  hata,  fine  qualities  of  which  at  one  time  were  worth 
£20  to  £30  each,  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  screw  pine, 
Oarludovica  pahnala.  They  are  now  manufactured  at  Dresden, 
8trasburg,  and  Nancy,  and  can  be  purchased  at  30s.  or  £2. 

STREET,  Geohoe  EDinnn)  (1824-1881),  one  of  the 
ablest  architects  of  the  present  centory,  was  bom  at 
Woodford  in  Essex  in  1824.  He  obtained  Ids  archi- 
tectural education  in  the  office  of  Mr  Owen  Carter  at 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  worked  for  five  years  as  an 
"improver"  with  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  London.  At  an 
early  age  Street  became  deeply  interested  in  the  principles 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  devoted  an  unsparing  amount 
of  time  and  labour  to  studying  and  sketching  the  finest 
examples  of  medisval  buildings  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  He  was  a  draughtsman  of  a  very  high  order ; 
his  sketches  are  masterpieces  of  spirit  and  brilliant  touch. 
In  1855  he  published  a  very  careful  and  well  illustrated 
work  on  The  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  of  Northern 
Italy f  and  in  1865  a  book  on  The  Gothic  Architecture  of 
Spain^  with  very  beautiful  drawings  by  his  own  hand. 
Street's  personal  taste  led  him  in  most  cases  to  select  for 
his  design  the  13th-century  Gothic  of  England  or  France, 


his  knowledge  of  which  was  very  great,  especially  in  the 
skilful  use  of  rich  mouldings.  By  far  the  majority  of  the 
buildings  erected  by  him  were  for  ecclesiastical  uses,  the 
chief  being  the  convent  of  East  Grinstead,  the  theological 
college  at  Cuddesden,  and  a  very  large  number  of  churches, 
such  as  St  Philip  and  St  James's  at  Oxford,  St  John's  at 
Torquay,  All  Saints  at  Clifton,  St  Saviour's  at  East- 
bourne, St  Margaret's  at  Liverpool,  and  St  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Paddington.  His  largest  works  were  the  nave  of 
Bristol  cathedral,  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church  in  Dublin,  and,  above  all,  the  new  Courts  of 
Justice  in  London,  second  only  in  architectural  import- 
ance (during  this  century)  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
After  a  prolonged  competition  Street  was  appointed 
architect  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  18G8 ;  but  the 
building  was  not  complete  at  the  time  of  his  death  io 
December  1881.  A  great  deal  of  somewhat  unfair  criti- 
cism has  been  lavished  on  this  building;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Street  was  much  hampered  both  by 
want  of  a  sufficiently  large  site  and  by  petty  economies  in 
money  insisted  on  by  the  commissioner  of  works.  Though 
perhaps  deficient  in  unity  of  composition,  this  great  build- 
jug  possesses  much  grace  in  its  separate  parts,  and  has 
great  refinement  of  detail  throughout.  Street  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1866  and  RA.  in 
1871 ;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  professor  of  Listoiy 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  had  just  finished  a  very 
interesting  course  of  lectures  on  the  development  of  medi- 
aeval architecture.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  BoyM 
Academy  of  Vienna,  and  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
His  somewhat  sudden  death,  on  December  18,  1881,  was 
hastened  by  over-work  and  professional  worries  connected 
with  the  erection  of  the  law  courts.  He  was  buried  in  the 
nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by 
a  handsome  sepulchral  brass  designed  by  Mr  Bodley. 
STREETS.     See  Roads.      - 


STRENGTH    OF    MATERIALS 


1.  npHE  name  ** strength  of  materials"  is  given  to  that 
JL  part  of  the  theory  of  engineering  which  deals  with 
the  nature  and  effects  of  stresses  in  the  parts  of  engineering 
structures.  Its  principal  object  is  to  determine  the  proper 
size  and  form  of  pieces  which  have  to  bear  given  loads, 
or,  conversely,  to  determine  the  loads  which  can  be  safely 
applied  to  pieces  whose  dimensions  and  arrangement  are 
already  given.  It  also  treats  of  the  relation  between  the 
applied  loads  and  the  changes  of  form  which  they  cause. 
The  subject  comprises  experimental  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  materials  as  to  strength  and  elasticity,  and 
mathematical  discussion  of  the  stresses  in  ties,  struts, 
beams,  shafts,  and  other  elements  of  structures  and 
machines. 

2.  Stress  is  the  mutual  action  at  the  rorface  of  contact  between 
two  bodies,  or  two  imaginary  partt  of  a  body,  whereby  each  of 
the  two  exerts  a  force  upon  the  other.  Thns,  when  a  stone  lies  on 
the  ground  there  is  at  the  snrface  of  contact  a  stress,  one  aspect 
of  which  is  the  force  directed  downwards  with  which  the  stone 
pushes  the  ground,  and  the  other  aspect  is  the  equal  force  directed 
upwards  with  which  the  ground  pushes  the  stone.  A  body  is  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  stress  when  there  is  a  stress  between  the  two  parts 
which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  an  ims^nary  surface  of  section. 
A  pillar  or  block  supijorting  a  weight  is  in  a  state  of  stress  be- 
cause at  any  cross  section  the  part  above  the  section  pushes  down 
against  the  part  below,  and  the  part  below  pushes  up  against  the 
part  above.  'A  stretched  rope  is  m  a  state  of  stress,  because  at  sny 
cross  section  the  part  on  eacn  side  is  pulling  the  part  on  the  other 
side  with  a  force  m  the  direction  of  fhe  rope's  length.  A  plate  of 
metal  that  is  being  cut  in  a  shearing  machine  is  in  a  state  of  stress, 
because  at  the  plane  which  is  about  to  become  the  plane  of  actual 
section  the  portion  of  metal  on  each  side  is  tending  to  drag  the 
portion  on  tne  other  side  with  a  force  in  that  pUuie. ' 


8.  In  a  solid  body  which  is  in  a  state  of  stress  the  direetion  of 
stress  at  an  imaginary  surface  of  division  may  bo  normal,  obliqnp, 
or  tancential  to  the  surface.  When  oblique  it  is  often  con- 
veniently treated  as  consisting  of  a  normal  and  a  tangential  com- 
ponent Normsl  stress  may  be  either  push  (compressive  stress)  or 
pull  (tensile  stress).  Stress  which  is  tangential  to  the  surface  is 
called  shearing  stress.  Oblique  stress  may  be  regsrdcd  as  so  mach 
push  or  pull  along  with  so  much  shearing  stress.  The  amoant  of 
stress  per  unit  of  surface  is  called  the  intensity  of  stress.  Stress  is 
said  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  a  surface  when  each  fraction 
of  the  area  of  surface  bears  a  correspondins  fraction  of  the  whole 
stress.  If  a  stress  P  is  uniformly  distributed  over  a  pl.inc  surface  of 
area  S,  the  intensity  is  P/S .  If  the  stress  is  not  unifnrnily  dbtrib- 
nted,  the  intensity  at  any  point  is  «P/aS,  where  »P  is  the  smouiit 
of  stress  on  an  indefinit«;fy  small  area  SS  at  the  point  consiJercJ. 
For  practical  purposes  intensity  of  stress  is  usually  expressed  iu 
tons  weight  per  square  inch,  pounds  weight  per  square  inch,  or  kilc- 
grammes  weight  per  square  millimetre  or  per  square  cenlimetn;.* 

4.  The  simplest  possible  state  of  stress  is  that  of  a  short  pillar 
or  block  compressed  by  opposite  forees  applied  at  its  ends,  or  tlist 
of  a  stretched  rope  or  other  tie.  In  these  esses  the  stress  is  wliollj 
in  one  direction,  that  of  the  length.     These  states  rtay  be  distin- 

Klshed  as  simple  longitudinal  push  and  simple  longitudiiinl  pall. 
them  there  is  no  stress  on  planes  parallel  to  the  direction  of  tlia 
applied  forces. 

A  more  complex  state  of  stress  occurs  if  the  block  is  compressed 
or  extended  by  forces  applied  to  a  pair  of  opposite  sides,  ss  well  ss 
by  forces  applied  to  its  ends,— that  is  to  say,  if  two  simple  longi- 
tudinal stresses  in  different  directions  act  tof^ther.  A  still  more 
complex  state  occurs  if  a  third  stress  be  applied  to  the  remsiniDg 
pair  of  sides.  It  may  be  shown  that  any  state  of  stress  which  can 
possibly  exist  at  any  point  of  a  body  mry  be  produced  by  the  joint 
action  of  three  simple  pull  or  push  stresses  in  three  suitably 
chosen  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.*    These  three  art' 

1  One  ton  per  m).  tn.=3240  lb  per  sq.  lo.=l-Sll  IcUos.  per  iq.  mm. 
S  Bm  Elasticitt,  voL  tiL  p.  $19. 
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called  principal  atrewoa,  and  their  direotions  are  called  the  axes  of 
principal  streaa*    Theae  azea  have  the  important  pronerty  that  the 
intenaity  of  atreaa  along  one  of  them  ia  greater,  ana 
along  another  it  ia  leaa,  than  in  any  other  direction.  , 

Theae  are  caUed  reapectively  the  axea  of  greateat  and  lOi^ 
least  principal  atreaa.  T 

6.  Betoming  now  to  the  eaae  of  a  single  aimple 
longitudinal  atreaa,  let  AB  (fig.  1)  be  a  portion  of  a 
tie  or  a  strut  whidi  ie  bein^  pulled  or  puahed  in  the 
direction  of  the  azia  AB  with  a  total  streas  P.     On 
any  plahe  CD  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  we 
liave  a  norauil  pull  or  push  of  intenaity  p—  P/S,  S  \ 
being  the  area  of  the  normal  croaa-aection.    On  a  plane 
£F  whoae  normal  .is  inclined  to  the  azia  at  an  angle  $ 
'we  hare  a  stress  still  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and 
therefore  oblique  to  the  plane  ZI,  of  intenaity  FJS\ 
-where  S'  is  the  area  of  the  snrfiuM  £F,  or  8/ooe  0.    The 
"whole  streas  P  on  KF  may  be  reaoWed  into  two  com- 
ppnenta,  one  normal  to  EF,  ind  the  other  a  shearing 
slreas  tangential  to  EF.     The  normal  ^component  (?«,  fig.  2)  is 
Pooe9;  the  tangential  component  (P|)  is  Psintf.     Hence  the  inten* 
sity  of  normal  pull  or  pnsn  on  £F,  or  pw  iapooa*0,  and 
the  intensity  of  shearing  atreaa  E7^  or  j%,  iepsin^coa^. 
This  ezpression  makes  pt  a  mazunnm  when  0—46*: 
planes  inclined  at  46*  to  the  azia  are  called  planea  of 
inazimnm  aheaiing  stress ;  the  intenaity  of  shearing  stress 
on  them  is  ipu 

0.  Shearing  streas  in  one  direction  is  necessarily  ac- 
oompanied  by  an  equal  intensity  of  ahearing  stress  in 
anotner  direction  at  right  anglea  to  the  first.  To  prove 
thia  it  ia  aulBcient  to  consider  the  equilibrium  of  an  indefinitely 
■mall  cube  (fig.  8),  with  one  pair  of  aidea  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ahearing  streas  P*.  This  stress,  act- 
ing on  two  opposite  sides,  produces  a  couple 
which  tends  to  rotate  the  cube.  No  arran^- 
tnent  of  normal  streaaea  on  any  of  the  three  pairs 
of  aides  of  the  cube  can  balance  this  couple ;  that 
can  be  done  onlj  by  a  shearing  stress  Qi  whose 
direction  ie  at  right  angles  to  the  first  streae  Pt 
and  to  the  surface  on  i%ich  P«  acta,  and  whose 
intensity  ia  the  same  aa  that  of  P^  The 
shearing  atresaea  P|  and  Qt  may  exist  alone,  or 
aa  oomponenta  of  oblique  stress. 

7.  If  they  exist  alone,  the  material  is  laid  to  be  in  a  state  of  simple 
shearing  streas.  This  state. of  streaa  may  be  otherwise  described 
by  reference  to  the  stresses  on  diagonal  planes  of  the  cube  ABCD. 
"AuB  P«  and  Q«  produce  a  normal  atreaa  B  on  a  diagonal  plane, 
and  the  equilibrium  of 
the  triangular  prism  ^^ 
(fig.  4)  requirea  that 
It-PiV3.  But  R  acta 
on  a  surface  which  is 

S eater  than  each  of 
e  aidea  in  the  ratio 
of  V3 : 1.  The  inten- 
sity of  normal  stress 
on  the  diagonal  plane 
AC  ia  therefore  the  aame  as  the  intenaity  of  ahearing  atreaa  on  AB 
or  BC.  The  aame  conaiderationa  apply  to  the  other  diagonal  plane 
BD  at  right  anglea  to  AC,  with  thia  difference,  that  the  atreaa  on 
it  is  normal  pull  inatead  of  puah.  Hence  we  may  regard  a  state  of 
simple  sheanng  stress  aa  compounded  of  two  aimple  longitudinal 
atieeaca.  one  of  puah  and  one  of  pull,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
of  equal  intenaity,  and  inclined  at  45*  to  the  direction  of  the  ahoar- 


Fif.». 


Straiit  is  the  chan^  of  shape  produced  by  atreaa.  If  the 
■  ia  a  aimple  longitudinal  pull,  the  strain  conaista  of  len^hen- 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  pull,  accompanied  by  contraction  in 
both  directions  at  right  anelea  to  the  pull.  If  the  streaa  is  a  simple 
push,  the  strain  consiata  ofahortening  in  the  direction  of  the  puah 
and  ezpanaion  in  both  directiona  at  right  angles  to  that ;  the  stress 
and  the  atrain  are  then  exactly  the  rererae  of  what  they  are  in  the 
case  of  aimple  pulL  If  the  atreaa  is  one  of  aimple  iJidariDg,  the 
strain  consuts  of  a  distortion  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the 
sliding  of  layers  in  the  direction  of  the  shearing  stresses. 

A  material  is  elastic  with  regard  to  any,  applied  atreaa  if  the 
strain  diaappeara  when  the  atreaa  ia  remored.  Strain  which  per- 
siatB  after  the  atreaa  that  produced  it  is  remored  ia  called  perma- 
nent aet  For  brerity,  it  la  conyenient  to  epeak  of  atrain  which 
diaappeara  when  the  atreaa  is  remored  sa  elaatic  atrain. 

9.  Actual  materials  are  senerally  rery  perfectly  elaatic  with 
regard  to  email  atreaaea,  and  rery  imperfectly  elastic  with  regard 
to  great  atreaaea:  If  the  applied  atreaa  ia  leaa  than  a  certain  limit, 
the  strain  la  in  general  amall  in  amount,  and  diaappeara  wholly 
or  almoat  wholly  when  the  stress  is  remoted.  If  the  applied 
streaa  exceeds  this  limit,  the  strain  ia,  in  general,  much  greater 
than  bafoTBy  and  the  prindpal  part  of  it  is  lovnid,  when  the  atreaa 


ia  remored,  to  eonsiat  of  permanent  aet     The  limita  of  i 
within  which  atrain  ia  wholly  or  almost  wholly  elastio  are  called 
limits  of  elarticity. 

For  any  particular  mode  of  atreaa  the  limit  of  elasticity  ia  much 
more  aharply  defined  in  eome  materials  than  in  othera.  When 
well  defined  it  may  readUy  be  recognized  in  the  testing  of  a  aample 
from  the  fact  that  after  the  atreaa  ezceeda  the  limit  of  elasticity  the 
strain  begina  to  increase  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  to  the  atreea 
than  before.  Thia  characteristic  goea  alon^  with  the  one  already 
mentioned,  that  up  to  the  limit  the  strain  ia  wholly  or  almost 
wholly  elaatic 

10.  W»thin  the  limita  of  elaaticihr  the  atrain  produced  by  a 
atreaa  of  anr  one  kind  ia  proportional  to  the  atreas  producing  it 
Thia  ia  Hooke'a  law,  enunciated  by  him  in  1676. 

In  applying  Hooke'a  law  to  the  case  of  simple  lon^tudinal  atreaa, 
^-auch  aa  the  caae  of  a  bar  atretched  by  aimple  longitudinal  pull, — 
we  may  meaaure  the  atate  of  atrain  by  the  changb  of  length  per 
unit  of  oricpnal  lenath  which  the  bar  undergoea  when  streaaed. 
Let  the  original  lengw  be  2,  and  let  the  whole  chanse  of  length  be 
d;  when  a.  streaa  is  apphed  whoae  intenaity  p  ii  within  the  elastio 
limit  Then  the  atrain  ia  measured  by  tl/l,  and  this  by  Hooke'a 
law  ii  proportional  to  pk  .  Thia  may  be  written 

where  B  ia  a  constant  for  the  particular  material  oonaidered.  The 
aame  raluo  of  B  appliea  to  puah  and  to  pull,  theae  modea  of  atreaa 
being  naaentially  continuoua,  and  differing  only  in  aign. 

11.  Thia  oonatant  S  is  called  the  modulus  of  longitudinal 
extensibility,  or  Toung^s  modulua  Its  ralne,  which  ia  expreaaed 
in  tile  aame  nnita  aa  are  need  to  expreaa  intenaity  of  atreaa,  mar  be 
meaaured  directly  by  expoeing  a  long  aample  of  the  material  to 
longitudinal  puU  and  notins  the  extenaion,  or  indirectly  by 
meaauring  the  flexure  of  a  loaded  beam  of  the  material,  or  by  ex- 
periments on  the  frequency  of  ribrationa.  It  ia  frequentlr  spoken 
of  by  engineers  simply  aa  the  modulus  of  elaatidty,  but  this  name 
is  too  general,  aa  tnere  are  other  modulusea  applicable  to  other 
modea  of  atreaa  Since  E  ^pl/91,  the  modulua  may  be  defined  aa  the 
ratio  of  the  intenaity  of  atreas  p  to  the  longitudinal  atrain  91/L 

12.  In  the  caae  of  aimple  ahearing  atreaa,  the  atrain  may  be 
meaaured  br  the  angle  by  which  each  of  the  four  originally  nght 
anglea  in  tne  aquare  prism  of  fi^.  8  ia  altered  by  the  distortion  of 
the  prism.  Let  thia  angle  be  ^  m  radiana;  then  by  Hooke'a  law 
p/^»0,  where  p  ia  the  intensity  of  ahearing  atreaa  and  0  ia  a  oon- 
atant which  measures  the  rigidi^  of  the  material.  G  is  called  the 
modulus  ol  rigidity,  and  ia  usuaUy  determined  by  experiments  on 
torsion. 

18.  When  three  simple  streeees  of  equal  intensity  j9  and  of  the 
same  sign  (all  pulls  or  all  pushes)  are  spplied  in  three  directions, 
the  material  (prorided  it  be  iaotropic,  tnat  ia  to  aay,  prorided  its 
propertiee  are  the  Same  in  sU  direotions)  suffers  change  of  rolume 
only,  without  distortion  of  form.  If  the  rolume  is  V  and  the  change 
of  rolume  9Y,  the  ratio  of  the  atreaa  j?  to  the  atrain  8Y/7  ia  called 
the  modulus  of  oubie  compreasibility,  and  will  be  denoted  b^?  K. 
The  atate  of  atreaa  here  conaidored  la  the  only  one  poaaible  m  a 
fluid  at  reet     The  intenaity  of  atreaa  ia  equal  in  all  directiona 

14.  Of  theee  three  moduluaee  the  one  of  moet  importance  in 
engineering  appUcationa  ii  Young'a  modulua  E  When  a  aimple 
longitudinal  pull  or  puah  of  intensity  p  ia  applied  to  a  piece,  the 
longitudinal  strain  of  extenaion  or  com^ireaaion  ia  pfE.  Thia  ia 
accompanied  by  a  lateral  contraction  or  expanaion,  in  each  trana- 
rerse  airection,  whoee  amount  may  be  written  p/o-E,  where  v  is  the 
ratio  of  longitudinal  to  lateral  atrain.     It  is  ahown  in  the  "article 

a^crr.  1 47.  tut  E-^^ «d  ,-  ^^ 

15.  Beyond  the  limits  of  elaaticity  the  relation  of  atrain  to  stress 
becomee  rery  indefinite.  Materiala  then  exhibit,  to  a  greater  or 
leaa  desree,  the  property  of  phtfticity.  The  atrain  is  much  affected 
by  the  length  oc  time  during  which  the  atreaa  haa  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  reachea  ita  maxim  am,  for  any  aasigned  atreaa,  only  arter  a 
long  (probably  an  indefinitely  long)  time.  FinaUy,  when  the  streas 
ia  sufficiently  increased,  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  atrain  to  the 
increment  of  etress  becomes  indefinitely  great  if  time  ia  giren  for 
the  stress  to  take  effect  In  other  words,  the  aubstance  then 
aasumee  what  may  be  called  a  completely  plastic  state ;  it  Jhws 
under  the  applied  streaa  like  a  yiMona  liquid. 

10.  The  uUimaU  tirwglh  of  a  material  with  regard  to  any  atated 
mode  of  atreaa  is  the  stress  required  to  produce  rupture.  In  reckon- 
ing ultimate  strength,  howeyer,  engineers  take,  not  the  actual  in- 
tenaity of  streaa  at  which  rupture  occurs,  but  the  yalue  which  thia 
intensity  would  hayo  reached  had  rupture  ensued  without  preyioua 
alteration  of  shape.     Thua,  if  a  bar  wnoae  original  croaa-aection  ia  2 

2uare  inchea  breaka  under  a  uniformly  distnouted  pull  of  60  tons, 
e  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  material  ia  reckoned  to  be  80  tona 
per  aquare  inch,  although  theactual  int:n8ityof  streaa  which  produced 
rupture  may  haye  been  much  greater  than  thia,  owing  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  aection  preyioue  to  fracture.  The  oonyenlence  of 
this  uaage  will  be  chylous  from  an  example.    Soppoae  that  a  piece 
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of  mcterial  of  tlie  Mine  mudity  be  nrad  in  &  ■tfuetiun  under  oofn* 
ditions  Trhich  canae  it  to  Doar  a  rimple  poll  of  6  tona  per  iiQiiara 
inch  :  ve  conclude  at  once  that  the  aetnal  load  ia  one-fixth  of  that 
vhion  iroald  canae  mpture,  irrespectiTe  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
material  might  contract  in  aection  if  oyentrained.  The  etxeeaea 
-which  occnr  in  engineering  practice  are.  or  ooght  to  be,  in  all  easea 
within  the  limita  of  elaatxcitj,  and  witnin  these  limits  the  change 
of  croBS-eection  caused  by  longitudinal  pnll  or  push  is  so  small  tluit 
it  ma^  1^  neglected  in  reckoning  the  intensity  of  stresa. 

Ultimate  tensile  strength  tfnd  ultimate  shearing  strength  are 
well  defined,  since  these  modes  of  stress  (simple  piSdl  and  simple 
ahearinff  stress)  lead  to  distinct  fracture  if  the  streas  is  sufficiently 
increaara.  Under  compression  some  matoriala  yield  so  oontinu- 
onaly  that  their  ultimate  strength  to  resist  compression  can  scarcely 
be  specified  ;  others  show  so  distinct  a  fracture  by  cruahinff  (§  43 
below)  that  their  coinpreasiye  strength  may  be  aetonninod  with 
some  precision.  '  In  what  follows,  the  three  kinds  of  ultimate 
atren^  will  be  desisted  by  the  symbols/ft  /«,  and/«,  for  tension, 
shearing,  and  cruahing  respectiTcly. 

Some  of  the  materials  used  in  engineering,  notablr  timber  and 
wronght-iron,  are  so  far  from  being  isotropic  that  tneir  strength 
is  widely  different  for  stresses  in  different  directions.  In  the  case 
of  wrought-iron  the  process  of  rolling  develops  a  fibrous  structure 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  streaks  of  slag  which  become  inter- 
spersed with  the  metal  in  puddling  ;  and  the  tensile  strength  of  a 
rolled  pl^te  is  found  to  be  considerably  greater  in  the  direction  of 
rolling  than  across  the  plate.  Steel  pUte^  being  rolled  from  a 
nearly  homageneous  ingot,  have  nearly  the  aame  stmigth  in  both 
directiona 

1 7.  In  applying  a  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  materials 
to  determine  the  proper  sizes  of  parts  in  an  engineering  structure, 
these  parts  are  proportioned  so  that  the  greatest  intenrity  of  stress 
(which  for  brenty  Is  called  the  working  atress)  >\i]l  be  only  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  the  ultimate  strength.    The  ratio    ^^^    strew 

is  called  the  factor  of  aafet^.^  The  choice  of  a  factor  m  safety 
depends  on  many  oonaiderationa,  aoch  aa  the  probable  Mcancy  of 


the  theory  on  whicb  the  ealcnIatSon  of  wotUng  bLiqw  his  ben 
baaed :  the  uniformity  of  tne  material  dealt  with,  and  tha  eitent 
to  which  its  strength  may  be  expected  to  conform  to  the  assoBied 
yalne  or  to  the  yaluea  determined  by  experimenta  on  samples: 
the  deyiatiotts  from  the  specified  dimensions  which  may  be  esassd 
by  bad  workmanship ;  tne  preamble  accuracy  in  the  estimation  of 
loada  ;  the  extent  to  wfaidi  Hie  materials  wul  deteriorate  in  tiaia. 
The  factor  ia  rarely  lesa  than  8,  is  yery  commonly  4  or  5,  snd  it 
Bometimea  as  much  aa  12,  or  oven  more. 

The  nltimato  strength  for  any  one  mode  of  strees,  such  aa  shnpla 
pull,  boa  been  found  to  depend  on  the  time  rate  at  which  stre«  b 
applied ;  thia  will  be  noticed  more  fully  later  (§S  28-M).  It  has 
also  been  found  to  depend  yery  greatly  on  the  extent  and  frequency 
of  yariation  in  tne  applied  streas.  A  stress  considerably  len  than 
the  normal  ultimate  strength  will  suffice  to  break  a  pieoe  when  it 
is  frequently  applied  and  remoyed ;  a  mnch  amaller  stress  will 
cause  rupture  if  ita  sign  is  freouently  reyersed ;  and  hence  in  a 
structure  which  haa  to  bear  wnot  is  called  live  load  the  pennii* 
siblo  intensity  of  streas  is  lees  than  in  a  structure  which  has  to 
bear  only  lo^  and  alao  on  its  frequency  of  yariation  {fi  i5,  M 
below). 

18.  From  an  engineering  point  of  view,  the  structural  merit  of 
a  material,  especiaUy  when  live  loads  and  possible  shocks  have  to 
be  sustained,  depends  not  only  on  the  ultimate  atrenfth  but  aln 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  material  will  bear  deformation  without 
rupture.  This  characteristic  is  shown  in  tents  made  to  determine 
teuaile  strength  by  the  amount  of  ultimate  elongation,  and -also  by 
the  contraction  of  the  croes-section  which  occurs  through  the  flow 
of  the  metal  before  rupture  It  is  often  tested  in  other  wsjl 
such  as  by  bendinff  and  unbending  bars  in  a  circle  of  specified 
radios,  or  by  examLiing  the  effect  of  repeated  blows.  Tests  by 
impact  are  ^^erally  made  by  causing  a  weight  to  fall  through  a 
regulated  distance  on  a  piece  of  the  material  supported  u  a  beam. 

10.  Ordinary  testa  of  strength  are  made  by  suomitting  the  piece 
to  direct  pull,  direct  compression,  bending,  or  torsion.  Testing 
machines  are  frequeiTtly  arranged  so  that  they  may  apply  any  of  these 
fouf  modes  of  ftress ;  tMti  by  direct  tension  are  the  most  common, 
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and  next  to  them  oome  testa  by  bending.  When  the  nmplea  to  be 
tested  for  tensUe  strength  r-^  mere  wires,  the  stress  may  be  applied 
directly  by  weighta ;  for  pieces  of  larger  aection  some  mechanical 
multiplication  of  force  becomes  neoessary.  Owing  to  the  plasticity 
of  the  materials  to  be  tested,  the  applied  load*  must  be  able  to 
follow  considerable  change  of  firm  in  the  test-tiiece :  thus  in  test- 
ing the  tensile  strength  of  wrought-iron  or  steel  proyision  mnst  be 
made  for  taking  up  the  large  extension  of  length  which  occurs 
before  fracture.  In  most  mwlem  iorms  of  large  testing  machinea 
the  loads  are  applied  by  means  of  hydraulic  preasure  acting  on  a 
piaton  or  plunger  to  which  one  end  of  the  specimen  is  secured,  and 
the  strsss  is  measured  by  connecting  the  other  end  to  a  lever  or 
system  of  levers  provided  with  adquatable  weights     In   small 

1  rreneh  eaglneen  uauOj  eetlmate  the  permhelble  working  itrvra  u  a 
enCalB  fraction  of  the  elastlo  etrensth  (thatli,  of  the  atme  which  reaeheathe 
lUBit  of  els8ttatty)k  tnetesd  of  eeUnsting  11  as  a  osvtsla  liacMoa  eC  |he  amsMie 


machinea,  and  also  in  some  largeonea,  the  itreas  ia  appbed  by  screw 
gearing  inatead  of  by  hydraulic  pressure.  Springs  are  sometmes 
used  instead  of  weignts  to  measure  the  stress,  aad  another  plan  i* 
to  make  one  end  of  the  specimen  act  on  a  diaphragm  forming  pert 
of  a  hydrosUtic  pressure-gauge  (§  28  below). 

20.  Figs.  5  snd  6  show  an  excellent  form  of  single-lever  testiog 
machine  designed  by  Mr  J.  H.  Wickstecd,*  in  which  the  streea  is 
applied  by  an  hydraulic  plunfler  and  is  measured  by  a  lever  « 
steelyard  and  a  movable  weight  The  illuatration  •hows  » 
80-ton  machine,  but  machines  of  simiUtf  design  have  been  bnilt 
to  exert  a  force  of  100  tons  or  more.  AA  is  the  lever,  on  which 
there  is  a  graduated  scale.  The  stress  on  the  tes^pieoe  T  » 
measured  by  a  weight  W  of  1  ton  (with  an  attached  vernier  ecale^ 
which  ia  moved  along  the  levor  by  a  acrew-shaf t  8 ;  this  screw- 
shaft  ia  driven  by  a  belt  from  a  parallel  shaft  R,  which  takes 
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its  motioii,  throngh  bevel-wlieelB  tnd  a  Hooke'a  joint  in  the 
axis  of  the  fulcrum,  from  the  hand-wheel  H.  (The  Hooke'a 
joint  in  the  shaft  R  ia^ahown  in  a  separate  sketch  abore  the 
lerer  in  fg.  6.)  The  holder  for  the  upper  end  of  the  sample 
hangs  from  a  knife-edge  three  inchea  from  the  fulcrum  of 
the  lerer.  The  lower  holder  ia  jointed  to  a  croaahead  C, 
which  ia  connected  by  two  vertical  acrewa  to  a  lower  craaa. 
head  B,  upon  which  the  hydraulic  plunger  P,  ahown  in  aeo- 
tion  in  fig.  6,  exerta  ita  thrust  6  ia  a  counterpoiae  which 
pnahes  up  the  plunger,  when  the  water  ia  allowea  to  eacape. 
Hydraulic  preaaure  may  be  applied  to  P  by  pumps  or  by  an 
accumulator.  In  the  preaent  instance  it  is  applied  oj  means  of 
an  auxiliary  plunger  Q,  which  ia  preaaed 
by  acrew  gearing  into  an  auxiliary  cy- 
linder. Q  is  driven  by  a  belt  on  the 
pulley  D.  This  puta  atreaa  on  the 
specimen,  and  the  weight  W  ia  then 
nm  out  along  the  lever  ao  that  the 
lever  ia  juat  kept  floating  between  the 
Btopa  E,  E.  Before  the  teat-piece  is  put 
in,  the  diatanoe  between  the  holders  is 
regulated  by  means  of  the  acrewa  eon- 


necting  the  upper  and  lower  cross*! 
heads  C  and  B,  these  screws  being  V 


ng.T. 


turned  by  a  handle  applied  at  F.  Fig.  7  is  a  section  of  one  of  the 
holdeis,  showing  how  the  test-piece  T  is  gripped  by  ssrrated 
wedges.  The  udfe-edges  sre  made  long  enou^  to  prevent  the 
load  on  them  ever  exccMing  6  tons  to 'the  linear  meh. 

21.  Another  example  ox  the  single-lever  type  is  the  Warder 
testing  machine,  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     In 
it  the  specimen  ia  horicontal ;  one  end  is  fixed,  the  other  is  at- 
tached to  the  short  vertical  arm  of  a  bell-crank  lever,  whose  fol- 
crnrn  is  pushed  out  horizontally  by  an   hydraulic  ram.^     In 
many  other  testing  machines  a  ayatem  of  two,  three,  or  more 
levers  is  employed  to  reduce  the  force  between  the  specimen  and 
the  measuring  weight    Probably  the  earliest  machine  of  this  dsss 
was  that  of  Major  Wade,*  in  which  one  end  of  the  apedmen  was 
hield  in  a  fixed  support,  and  the  stretch  was  taken  up  bv  screwing 
np  the  fulcrum  plate  of  one  of  the  levers.     In  most  multiple-lever 
machines,  however,  the  fulcrums  sre  fixed,  snd  the  stress  is  applied 
to  one  end  of  the  specimen  by  hydraulic  power  or  by  screw  geariug, 
which  of  course  takes  up  the  stretch,  as  in  the  single-lever  machines 
already  deecribed.    Mr  Kirkaldy,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  sssidnons  workers  in  this  field,  applies  in 
his  1,000,000  lb  machine  a  horisontal  hydraulic  prees  directly  to 
one  end  of  the  horiiontal  test-piece.    The  other  end  of  the  piece  is 
connected  to  the  short  vertical  arm  of  a  bell-crank  lever;  the  long 
arm  of  this  lever  is  horizontal,  and  is  connected  to  a  second  lever 
to  which  weights  sre  applieid.     In  some  of  Messrs  Fairbanks's 
machines  the  multiple-lever  system  is  carried  so  far  that  the.  point 
of  application  of  the  weight  moves  24,000  times  as  far  as  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  test-piece.    The  same  makers  have  employed 
a  plan  of  adjusting  automatically  the  position  of  the  measuring 
weight,  by  mucing  the  scale  lever  complete  an  electric  circuit  when 
it  rises  or  Calls  so  that  it  starts  an  electric  engine  which  runs  the 
weight  out  or  in.*    Oenerallv  the  measuring  weight  is  adjusted  bv 
hand.    In  some,  chieflv  small,  machines,  the  weight  adjusts  itself 
by  means  of  another  device.     It  is  fixed  at  one  point  of  a  lever 
which  is  arranged  as  a  pendulum,  so  that,  when  the  teat-piece  ia 
polled  by  force  applied  at  the  other  end,  the  pendulum  lever  is  de- 
flected from  its  originaUy  vertical  position  and  the  weight  acts  with 
incrsasing  leverage. 

>  Multiple-lever  machines  have  the  advantage  that  the  measuring 
weight  IS  reduced  to  a  conveniently  small  value,  and  that  it  can 
he  easily  varied  to  suit  test-pieces  of  different  streuffths.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  multiplicity  of  joints  makes  the  leverage  some- 
what uncertain  and  increases  friction.  Another  drawbacx  is  the 
inertia  of  the  working  parts.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  oscilla- 
tions of  the  levers ;  and,  to  prevent  them  rrom  prodnciuff  important 
errors  in  the  recorded  stress,  the  inertia  of  the  oecillatmg  system 
should  be  minimized.  In  a  testing  machine  in  which  the  specimen 
is  directlv  loaded  the  inertia  ia  aimply  that  of  the  auapended 
wdffiki  M.  In  a  lever  machine,  which  multipliea  the  weight  n 
times,  the  weight  applied  to  the  lever  ia  reduced  to  M/a,  but  ita 
inertia,  when  referred  to  the  teat-piece,  ia  (M/n)  x  n*  or  Mn.  The 
inertia  which  ia  effective  for  producing  oacilladon  ia  thua  inoreaaed 
n  timea,  ao  far  aa  the  weight  alone  la  concerned,  and  thia  detri- 
mental effect  of  leverage  ia  increaaed  by  the  inertia  of  the  levera 
themselves.  The  effect  will  be  more  serious  the  greater  is  the 
leverage  n. 

22.  whitworth  and  others  employ  machines  in  which  one  end 
of  the  specimen  ia  held  in  a  fixed  aupport ;  an  hydraulic  preaa  acta 


difference  between  the  force  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  pltinger 
and  the  force  exerted  by  the  plunger  on  the  apecimen.  It  appeara, 
however,  that  m  the  ordinary  oondidona  of  packing  the  friction 
18  venr  nearly  proportional  to  the  fluid  preaaure,  and  its  effect  may 
therefore  be  allowed  for  with  aome  exactneaa.  The  method  ia 
not  to  be  recommended  for  work  requiring  precision,  unlesa  the 
plunger  be  kept  in  constant  roution  on  ita  own  axis  during  the 
test,  m  which  case  the  effecU  of  friction  are  almost  entirely 
eliminated.  ^ 

23.  In  another  important  class  of  testing  machinea  the  atreaa 
h  £JSnfl"  ^    ^^^  ^^  ®'  *^*  '*'**^   **y  gearing  or  by 

ia  meaaurea  by  con- 
necting the  other 
end  to  a  flexible  dia- 
phraffm,  on  which  a 
liquid  acta  whoae 
preaaure  is  deter- 
mined by  a  gauge. 
Fig.  8  shows  a  sim- 
ple tni»ii:n^  of  this 
dsss  (used  in  1878 
for  testing  wire  by 
SirW.  Thomaonand 
the  late  Prot  F. 
JenUn).  The  wire 
ia  atretched  by  means 
of  a  screw  at  the 
top,  and  pulls  np 
the  lower  side  of  a 
hydrostatic  bcJlows ; 
water  from  the  bel- 
lows rises  in  the 
^UAe.tnbe  6,  and 

Its  height  measures         ^  

the  stiesSL     Fig.  9  '^^  «.— RjrdraiUle  MaehJiie  for  Teniag  Wire, 

is  Thomssset's  testing  machine,  in  which  one  end  of  the  specimen 
^  M  puUed  by  an  hydraulic  nress  A.    The  otiier  end  acta  through  a 
^     beU^crank  lever  B  on  a  horitootal  dUph^TO  C,  cfiii*iat- 
^     hvg  of  a  nititallio  pktii  auii  ^  Jleiible  ting  of  iDdia^mbbor. 
The  proasurt!  on  the  diaphragm  cauBea  a  coIueqo  at  mat' 
cury  to  fiae  in  ibe  gougv^tiibp  D.     The  antne  priridr.lo  ia 
made  dm  of  in  the  toatiag  mMhinea  of  dvauvin  imd  Marin* 


(  MaaMm  tmm  PHifm  d,  FutigUU  d.  MatmHalem.  Ac.,  Mmlkli,  1889. 

•  Report  •/  ExptHmm$  en  M0tal$  for  Qwww.  PhlleiWlphla,  1856 ;  alw> 
•on'*  Strmgtk^Malm-imii,  p.  IS. 

>  Abbott,  Om  Te$timg  MaeMmm,  New  Tork,  1884,  or  Vtm  Mo$trwmfs  Emgitmr- 
Mfiroft^lSSi. 


Fro.  8.— ThonuuMf  •  TtMng  Machine. 

Darbel,  MaiUard,^  and  Bailey.  It  has  found  its  most  important  an- 
plication  in  the  remarkable  teating  machine  of  Watertown  araenai, 
tmilt  in  1879  b]r  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  deaigna  of  Mr  A.  H. 
Emery.  Thia  ia  a  horizontal  machine,  taking  apecimena  of  any 
length. np  to  80  feet,  and  exerting  a  pull  of  860  tone  or  a  push  of 
480  tone  by  an  hydraulic  preea  at  one  end.  The  streas  ia  taken  at 
the  other  end  hj  a  group  of  four  large  vertical  diaphragm  preaaes, 
which  communicate  by  email  tubea  with  four  similar  email  dia- 
phragm preaaea  in  the  acale  case.  The  preaaure  of  these  acta  on  a 
ayatem  or  levera  which  termiaiatea  in  the  acale  beam.  The  joints 
and  bearings  of  all  the  levera  are  made  frictionleaa  by  uaing  flexible 
ateel  connecting  platea  inatead  of  knife-edgea.  The  total  multipli- 
cation at  the  end  of  the  acale  beam  ia  420,000.* 

24.  The  reaulta  of  teata  are  very  commonly  exhibited  by  meana 
of  atress-atrain  diagrama,  or  diagrama  ahowing  the  relation  of 
atrain  to  atreaa.  A  few  typical  diagrama  for  wronght-iron  and 
ateel  in  tenaion  are  given  in  fi^lO,  the  data  for  which  are  taken 
from  teats  of  long  rwis  b^  Mr  Kirkaldy.*  Up  to  the  elaatio  limit 
theee  diagrama  ahow  aenaibly  the  aame  rate  of  extension  for  all  the 
materiaU  to  which  they  refer.  Soon  after  the  limit  of  elaaticity  is 
passed,  a  point,  which  has  been  called  by  Prof.  Kennedy  the  ^eld- 
point,  ia  reached,  which  ia  marked  by  a  very  audden  extenaion  of 

*  For  deaototlMii  of  tercnl  of  these  maehtaiM,  aee  a  paper  by  MM.  Deniseaa 
'  ~  ehlen,  MimeHai  dt  tArtWtrU  «td$ta  MoHms,  1888. 


•  See  lUport  ^ftk*  UJS.  Board  mppotmtsd  to  ttU  Irom^  atoO,  and  other  Mttats, 
Svoli.,  1881:  ForfiiUdotaaaofth6£ner7inMhlne,ieeAi9>or<i/lA«Crj8.0U^ 
ef  fTrdhiLj,  1688,  appendix  M. 

'  JbcporimiomtM  m  the  Mecha»ieoi  Propertin  of  Steal  bp  a  Commute*  ^  CMt 
>,  Loodoo,  1888  and  1870. 
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tha  snecimeii.  AAertbb  tba  eztnuion  becomat  Im  npid ;  then  it 
eontiuaet  mX  a  Uirij  r^gnlar  and  ^pidiially  inoaaaiiig  nia ;  naar 
tha  point  of  rnptura  tha  metal  again  begina  to  draw  oat  rapidly. 
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CXTIMSION,   PER   CCNT. 

Wbon  thiaatage  ianachad  rapture  will  ooeorthraogfa  tha  flow  of 
the  metal,  oren  if  the  load  be  aomewhat  decreased.  The  diamm 
maj  in  tnia  way  be  made  to  come  back  towards  the  line  ot  no 
load,  by  withdrawing  a  part  of  the  load  aa  tha  end  of  the  teat  is 
approached  (|  29  below). 

25.  Fig.  11  ia  a  streaa-atndn  dtafrun  for  cast-iron  in  extension 
and  comprension,  taken  from  Hoagkinaon's  experim^nta.^  The 
ezteusion  was  mea* 
snred  on  a  rod  50 
feet  long  ;  the  com- 
preasion  waa  also 
measured  on  a  long 
rod,  which  was  pre- 
vented from  bockl- 
ing  bv  being  sup-  . 
portea  in  a  trough'  * 
with  partitiona. 
The  fall  line  ffirea 
the  strain  prooooed 
by  loading  i  it  is 
continuous  tnrouglT 
the  origin,  dbuowing 
that  l^ung's  moo- 
nlua  is  the  tame  for 
pull  and  push. 
(Similar  experi- 
menta  on  wrooght- 
iron  and  steel  in 
extension  and  com- 

Sresaion  have  given 
be   same    result)  *'»«■**• 

The  broken  line  shows  the  set  produced  by  each  load.  Hodgkinson 
found  that  some  set  could  be  detected  after  even  the  amallest  loada 
had  been  applied.  Thia  ia  probably  due  to  the  existenoe  of  initial 
intamal  stress  in  the  metal,  produced  by  unequallv  npid  cooling 
in  diflercnt  portions  of  the  caat  bar.    A  second  loading  of  the 

lerfoct  eiaaticitv. 
r  the  time  tne 
conaiderable 
part  of  the  whole  strain.  The  pull  curves  in  the  diagram  extend 
to  the  point  of  rupture ;  the  compression  curves  are  drawn  only 
op  to  a  stage  at  which  tha  bar  bucklad  (between  the  partitiona)  so 
much  aa  to  affect  the  reaulta. 

26.  Testing  machinea  are  now  frequentlyfltted  with  autographic 
appliancea  for  drawing  atrain  diagnima.  whan  the  load  is  meas- 
ured by  a  weight  travelling  on  a  steelyard,  tho  diagram  may 
be  drawn  by  conneeting  the  weight  with  a  drum  by  meana  of  a 
wire  or  cord,  so  that  the  drum  is  made  to  revolve  through  anglea 
proportional  to  the  travel  of  the  weight      At  the ^~ 
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in  oinercnt  pornons  ot  tue  caat  oar.  A  second  loadin 
same  piece  anowed  a  much  dooer  approach  to  perfect  ( 
The  ehMtio  limit  is,  at  the  best,  ill  defined  ;  but  by  the 
ultimate  load  is  reached  the  set  haa  become  a  more  coi 
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another  wire,  fastened  to  a  clip  near  one  end  of  the  apadmni,  asJ 
passing  owv  a  palley  near  the  other  end.  draws  a  pencil  thivogh 
distances  proportional  to  tho  strain,  and  ao  traces  a  diagram  of 
stresa  and  strain  on  a  sheet  of  paiier  stretched  round  the  dram. 
Apparatus  of  thiJi  kind  has  been  uaed  by  If  eaan  Fairbanks^  Unwin, 
Aspinall,  and  others.*  In  Mr  VTicksteed'a  sutographic  reeoxder 
the  stress  is  determined  bv  reference,  not  to  the  load  on  the  lever, 
but  to  the  pressure  in  the  hydraulic  cylinder  by  which  stxen 
ia  aj>plicd.  The  main  cylinder  b  in  communication  with  a  small 
anxUiary  hydraulic  cylinder,  the  plunger  of  which  is  kept  rotating 
to  avoid  friction  at  it^  packing.  This  ijlunccr  abuts  againact  a 
sitfing,  so  that  the  Uistauce  through  whicL  it  is  pnah'^  oat  wari^v 
with  the  pressure  in  the  main  cylinder.  A  drum  covered  with 
paper  mores  with  tha  plnnger  under  a  fixtil  pencil,  and  is  alao  canartl 
to  rotate  by  a  wire  m>m  the  vpecimen  throa;;1i  distances  pn>i«>r- 
tional  to  the  atrain.  The  scsle  of  loada  is  calibrated  l*y  occaadooal 
Rference  to  the  weighted  levtr.*  In  Pro£  Kcnnedy'a  madiiiM 
autographic  diagrams  are  drawn  by  applying  the  stress  to  the  test- 
piece  through  an  elastic  master-bar  of  liu^  aection.  The  master- 
bar  ia  never  strained  beyond  ita  elastic  limit,  and  within  that  limit 
its  extension  furnishes  an  accurate  measure  of  the  stress ;  thia  g;ives 
motion  to  a  pencil,  which  writes  on  a  paper  moved  by  the  extensioa 
of  the  test-piece,^  In  Prof.  Thurston  s  pendulum  machine  for 
torsion  testa,  a  cam  attached  to  the  pendulum  movea  a  pencil 
through  distancea  proportional  to  the  stress,  while  a  paper  dnim 
attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  teat-)»ie<»  turns  under  tlia  pencil 
through  distancea  proportional  to  the  angle  of  twist.* 

27.  The  elastic  extension  or  compression  of  a  test-piece  of  ttdinary 
dimensiona  is  so  small  aa  to  require  for  ita  meaaurement  refined 
methods  which  are  seldom  emploved  in  everyday  practical  testing. 
Heasurementa  of  this  class  must  be  made  aimultaneoualy  on  oppo- 
site aides  of  the  test-piece,  to  guard  against  error  through  the  bczKi- 
ing  of  the  piece.  Microscopes  and  also  various  forma  of  micro- 
meter calipers  are  uaed  for  the  purpose.*  A  method  capable  of 
great  delicacy,  which  haa  been  used  by  Bauschinger'  and  otherav 
U  to  meaaure  the  strain^by  li^t  reflected  from  a  pair  of  amall 
mirrors  attached  to  rollers  wluch  turn  as  the  specimen  extends  or 
contracta.  With  apparatus  of  this  kind  it  may  be  shown  that 
iron,  steel,  or  other  materials  with  a  well-defined  yield-point  b^in 
to  sliow  a  marked  defect  of  elasticity  at  a  somewhat  lower  stress. 
The  true  elastic  limit  comes  considerably  earlier  in  the  teat  than 
the  point  which  usually  passea  by  that  name.' 

2&  In  testing  a  plastic  material  such  as  wronght-bon  or  mild 
steel  it  is  found  that  the  behaviour  of  the  meUl  depends  wery 
materially  on  the  time  rate  at  which  stress  is  applied.  Wbea 
once  the  elastic  limit  is  passed  tho  full  strain  corresponding  to 
a  given  load  ia  reached  only  after  a  perceptible  time,  sometuttcs 
even  a  lone  time.  If  the  load  be  increased  to  a  value  exceeding 
the  elaatio  limit,  and  then  kept  constant,  the  metal  will  be  seen 
to  draw  out  (if  the  stress  be  one  of  pull),  at  first  rapidly  and  then 
more  slowlv.  When  the  applied  load  is  considerably  less  than  the 
ultimata  a&ength  of  the  piece  (aa  tested  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
steady  Increment  of  load),  it  appears  that  this  process  of  slow 
exteiuBion  comes  at  last  to  an  encL  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
applied  load  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ultimate  atrength,  the  flow  of 
tne  metal  continuea  until  rupture  ^^ccura.  Then,  aa  in  the  former 
case,  extension  goes  on  at  first  quickly,  then  alowly,  but,  fioallj, 
instead  of  approaching  an  asymptotic  limit,  it  quicktiia  again  aa  ' 
the  piece  approaches  rupture.  The  aame  phenomena  are  oboerred 
in  the  bendmg  of  timber  and  other  matenala  when  in  the  fona  of 
besma.  If,  inatead  of  being  subjected  to  a  constant  load,  a  teat- 
piece  is  set  in  a  constant  condition  of  strain,  it  is  found  thst  the 
stress  required  to  maintain  this  constant  strain  gradually  decreasea. 

29.  The  gradual  flow  which  ^oes  on  under  constant  stress — 
approaching  a  limit  if  the  stress  is  moderate  in  amount,  and  con- 
tinuing without  limit  if  the  stress  is  sufficiently  great — ^wiU  still 
go  on  at  a  diminished  rate  if  the  amount  of  stress  be  reduced.  Tkua, 
in  the  testing  of  soft  iron  or  mild  steel  by  a  machine  in  whidi  the 
stress  is  applied  by  hydraulic  power,  a  stage  ia  reached  aoon  sfter 
the  limit  of  elasticity  ispassea  at  which  the  metal  begina  to  flow 
with  great  rapidity.  Tne  pumps  often  do  not  keep  pace  with 
this,  and  tha  result  is  that,  if  the  lever  is  to  be  kept  Boating,  the 
weight  en  it  must  be  run  back.     Under  thia  reduced  stress  the 

'  For  deaerivtioBi  of  thaie  and  other  types  of  ftntographie  reeonter,  aea  a  |sp^ 
by  ^rof.  UnWin,  "On  the  Employment  of  Aatoeraphic  Rerorda  In  Testini 
Matertab"  Jour.  Soe.  Arti,  Fco^  1886;  aJso  Prof.  XeoBody**  comprehemre 
paper,  *'  On  the  Um  and  Eqnlpment  of  Enaineerinff  Laboratoriea,''  Jfia.  Proc 
Intt.  C.B.,  IBM,  which  eontalas  much  Taluable  Infonnatioa  os  the  whole  n^ 
)ect  of  taatlnic  and  t^Tttf^g  machinea. 

*  Prvc  Intt,  Mtck.  £itg.,  1886.  An  Interesting  featore  of  thb  appanlni  bs 
device  for  preremiag  error  in  the  diagram  throngh  motion  of  the  tcat-picos  «i 
whole. 

«  iVoe./iM<.  JTedk.  Am.,1886:  ^\aoMin.Proe.Inat.C.B^ynA.\xxnflL,inB,li-^' 

*  Thnrston'a  Mattriala  ^  Sugimtrtng^  part  iL  For  aoconats  of  woifc  to« 
wtth  thia  machine,  see  TroM*.  AvMr.  Boc.  Ci9.  Av.,  from  1876;  alao,  Bmp^^ 
tho  American  Board,  dted  abOTe. 

*  See  a  paper  by  Prof.  Unwlu,  PkU.  Mag.,  Maivh,  1887. 
'  MUtK  aw  d^  JferJL-fWa.  ZoA.  in  ifdacJhcs,  Heft  8. 

8  Of.  BanscUager,  /ec  t(L\  Xanaedjr,  fee.  tk,\  Jeuqy  F^^U^beiU  ftrmki, 
,  Vienna,  1878. 
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£ow  oontinnM.  more  slowly  than  befon,  until  nreMirtly  the  pnmps 

TecoTer  thoir  lost  groand  and  tbo  incroaao  oratnat  la  reaomed. 

Again,  near  the  point  of 

rupture,  the  flow  again  be- 

cornea  specially  rapid ;  tlie 

weight  on  the  lever  haa 

again  to  be  mn  baok,  and 

the  specimen  finally  brealca 

under  a  diminished  load. 

Tboao    feature*   are   well 

shown  by  fig.  12.  which  ia 

copied    from    the    auio- 

graphic  dtamm  of  a  teat  • 

of  mild  steel'  •< 

Sa  But  it  is  not  ouIth 

throuffh  what  we  may  call 

tha  Tiaooaity  of  matoriala 

that  the  time  rata  of  load- 
ing affects  their  behaWonr 

under  teat     In  iron  and 

steel,  and  probably  in  aomo 

other  metala,  time  haa  an- 
other effect  of  a  Terr  re- 
markable kind.      Let  the 

teat  be  carried  to  any  point 

a  (fig.  13)  naat  the  original  limit  of  elasticity.     Let  the  load  then 

be  remored  ;  during  the  first  atagea  of  thia  removal  the  mstorial 

rontinnea  to  atretch  alightly,  aa  haa  been  explained  above.     Let 

the  load  then  he  at  once  replaced  and  loading  continued.  It  will 
then  be  found  that  there  ia  a  new  yield -point  D  at  or  near  the  value 
of  tha  load  formerly  reached  ;  up  to  thia  point  there  ia  little  other 

than    elaatie    atrain. 

The  full  line  he  fh 
fig.  13  shows  the  sub- 
sequent behaviour  of 

the  niece.  But  now 
let  tne  experiment  ba 
repeated  on  another 
sample,  with  thia  dif-  9^ 
ference,  that  an  inter- 
Tal  of  time,  of  a  few 
hours  or  more,  is  al- 
lowed to  elapse  after 
the  load  is  removed 
and  before  it  ia  re- 
placed. It  will  then 
be  found  that  a  proceaa 
of  hardening  haa  been 
soing  on  during  this 
interval  of  rest;  for, 
when  the  loading  ia 
continued,  the  new 
yield-point  appears, 
not  at  ft  aa  formerly, 
bat  at  a  higher  load  d. 
Other  evioenoe  that  a 
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change  haa  taken  place  la  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  ultimate 
eztenaion  ia  reduced  ^nd  the  ultimate  atrcngth  ia  increaaod  {e. 
fig.  18). 

81.  A  aimilar  and  even  more  marked  liardeninff  occura  when 
s  load  (exceediuff  the  original  elastic  limit),  instead  of  being 
removed  ahd  replaced,  is  kept  on  for  a  sui&fient  length  of  time 
irithout  change.  When  loading  ia  resumed  a  new  yield-point 
is  found  onlv  after  a  conaideraole  addition  haa  been  maoe  to 
the  load.  Tne  reault  ia,  aa  in  the  former  case,  to  give  greater 
ultimate  strength  and  leaa  ultimate  elongation,  Fig.  14  exhibita 
two  experimenta  of  thia  kind^  made  with  annealed  Iron  wire.  A 
load  of  23 i  tons  per  aquaro  mch  was  reached  in  both  cases ;  ab 
abowa  the  result  of  continuing  to  load  after  an  interval  of  five 
minutea,  and  acd  after  an  interval  of  ibk  houra,  the  stresa  of  23^ 
tona  being  maintained  during  the  interval  in  both  cases. 

82.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  a  material  hardened  by 
atrain  the  elasticity  is  perfect  no  to  the  yield-pointa  which  are 
shown  in  fig.  18  at  ^  and  <f  or  in  fig.  1 4  at  &  *  In  experimenta  made 
for  this  article,  it  has  been  found  that,  after  a  piece  of  very  soft 
iron  wire  has  been  hardened  (aa  in  fig.  14)  by  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  a  load  which  had  cauaed  atretching,  if  a  anoall  addition 
be  made  to  the  load  (bringing  it  to  a  value  between  a  and  the 
new  3rield-point),  although  there  ia  at  first  no  apparent  drawing  out, 
nevertheleaa  if  time  be  given  the  wire  begina  again  to  dAw,  and 
a  large  amount  of  atretching  at  an  increaaed  pace  may  ensue.  In 
thia  way  wirea  have  been  broken  with  loads  considerably  abort  of 

1.  *.7*^  IncrwM  of  ttnta  without  Increua  of  ttren.  which  goes  on  without 
limit  when  a  tut-pkco  ander  tension  anprooebei  mpture,  la  a  special  case  of  tha 
aeneral  phenmnenon  of  "  flow  of  solids."  which  haa  been  exhibited,  ehlefly  for 
camproaalva  ^trMaea.  in  a  aeries  of  boantlfnl  experiments  bv  Tr«aea  iMimoim  iur 
TEeoultrntnt  4n  Coryt  Sofide*,  also  Proc.  JnH.  Aiech.  Kng.^  1M7  and  WVh 


thoae  which  would  have  been  required  had  the  pre^eaa  of  loading 
from  the  point  a  onward,  been  continued  at  a  moderately  npid 
rate.  A  alow  prooeaa  of  viacous  deformation  may  in  fact  be  occur- 
ring at  the  aame  time  that  the  metal  shows  a  (^uaai-elastieity  with 
respect  to  rapid  alteration  of  atreas.  Bauschinger's  micrometric 
experimenta  have  ahown  that  after  a  piece  has  been  hardened 
by  rcat  the  true  limit  of  elasticityi,  or  the  point  at  which  Hooke'a 
law  begins  to  lail,  comea  far  abort  of  the  yield-point  He  has  also 
ahown  that  a  long  interval  of  rest  after  the  aet  haa  taken  ploee 
produces  a  alow  rise  of  the  true  limit  of  elasrticitv,*  apnarently 
a  alower  rise  than  the  lapse  of  time  causes  in  the  yield-point 
itaelt 

33.  In  the  testing  of  iron  and  steel  the  time  during  which  any 
state  of  (pull)  stresa  (exceeding  the  original  elastic  limit)  exists  affects 
the  result  in  two  somewhat  antagonistic  ways.  It  Augmenta  exten- 
sion, by  giving  the  metal  leiauro  to  flow.  This  may  be  called  the 
viacoua  effect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  reduces  the  amount  of 
extenaion  which  aubsequent  greater  loads  will  cause,  and  it  incroaaea 
the  amount  of  load  required  for  mpture  in  the  way  which  has  just 
been  deacribed.  Thia  ma^  bo  called  the  hardening  effect.  Wner 
a  piece  is  Iroken  by  contmnous  gradual  increment  of  load,  these 
two  effects  are  occurring  at  all  stagea  of  the  test  If  the  viacoua 
effect  existed  alone,  or  if  the  hanlening  effect  were  small,  the 
material  would  ahow  to  greater  advantage  as  regards  "elongation, 
and  to  leas  advantage  aa  r«g>J^  ultimate  strength,  the  more 
alowly  the  load  were  applied.  Tin  and  lead  may  be  cited  as  mate- 
rials for  which  thia  la  the  caae.  But  when  the  hardening  effect 
ia  relatively  great  aa  in  iron  and  steel,  the  material  shows  less 
elongation  and  a  Wher  breaking  strength  the  more  slowly  it  is 
test^.  An  excellent  illustretion  of  this  is  given  by  the  following 
experiment  of  llr  Bottomloy.  Pieces  of  iron  wire,  annealed  and 
of  exceptionally  aoft  quality,  when  loaded  at  the  rate  of  1  lb  in 

6  minutea,  broke  with  44^  ^  and  stretched  27  per  cent  of  their 
original  length.  Other  piccea  of  the  same  wire,  loaded  at  the 
rete  of  1  lb  in  24  hours,  broke  with  47  lb  and  stretched  less  than 

7  per  cent'  Again,  it  naa  been  found  that  an  excessively  rapid 
application  of  atress  (by  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton)  makea  soft 
steel  stretch  twice  aa  much  as  in  ordinary  testing.*  The  case  is 
very  different,  however,  if  the  material  has  been  previously  hard- 
ened by  strain.  It 
doea  not  appear 
that  such  varia- 
tiona  in  the  nte 
of  loading  aa  are 
liable  to  occur  in 
practical  teats  of 
iron  or  steel  have 
much  idfluence  on 
the  extenaion  or 
theatrength,  great 
aa  t!ne  effecta  of 
time  are  when  the 
metal  ia  loaded 
either  much  more 
alowly  or  much 
more  quickly.  In 
fig.  15  the  resulta 
are  ahown  of  teata 
of  two  aimilar 
piecea  of  soft  iron 
wire,  one  loadeil 
to  rupture  in  4 
minutea  and  the 
other  at  a  rate 
about  5000  times 
alower. 

84.  The  hard- 
ening effect  which 
Intervals  of  rest 
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from  load  or  of  constant  load  produce,  once  the  primitive  elastic  " 
limit  ia  passed,  haa  been  examined  by  Beardsley,*  Thurston,' 
Bauachinger,*  Ewing,'  and  others.  The  effect  of  even  a  few  minntea' 
pause  ia  perceptible,  an  hour  or  two  of  constant  atresa  has  a  very 
marked  influence,  and  after  24  houn  or  so  there  appeara  to  be 
little  further  hardening.  The  American  Boud  found  thi^  iron  bare, 
previoualy  atreaaed  to  about  60,000  lb  per  square  inch,  sained  in 
atrength,  by  intervala  of  rest  from  stresa,  to  the  extent  01  about  9 
per  cent  in  one  day,  16  per  cent  in  three  daya,  and  18  per  cent  in 
aix  months.* 

85.  It  mav  be  concluded  that,  when  a  piece  of  metal  has  in  any 
way  received  a  permanent  aet  by  atresa  exceeding  its  limita  oif 

•  Miiik.  ami  dm  Mteh.-Teeh.  Lab.  in  MoH^eniHett  18,  isio. 

*  I*roe,  Sep.  8oe„  1879,  p.  931. .  See  also  ELAariciTT,  f  80. 

*  See  remarka  by  Col.  Italtland,  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  Ixrvl.  p.  104. 

•  See  Report  «f  Urn  U.8.  Board  otr  IVatt  9f  MttaU,  vol.  1.  aoctlon  i. 


*  See  remarka  by  C^. 
le  Seport « 

•  Lof.ctf. 


T  Proc  Rof.  BoCf  June  1870.   the  aatdgraphie  dJagrama  given  In  flea. : 
liaro  tokon  from  tliose  testa  i  Loe.  cff.,  p.  111. 
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eUurtieity,  it  is'  hardenedt  and  (in  some  esses  at  least)  its  yhyncaL 
propertias  flo  on  slowly  changing  for  days  or  eren  months. 
Instances  of  the  hardening  effect  of  permanent  set  occur  when 
plates  or  bars  are  rolled  oola,  hammered  cold,  or  hent  cold,  or  when 
wire  is  drawn.  When  a  hole  is  punched  in  a  plate  the  material 
contiguous  to  the  hole  is  severely  distorted  by  shear,  and  is  so 
much  hardened  in  oonseunence  that  when  a  strip  containing  the 
punched  hole  is  broken  oy  tensile  stress  the  hardened  p  rtion, 
Being  unable  to  extend  so  much  as  the  rest,  receives  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  stress,  and  the  strip  breaks  with  a  smaller  load 
than  it  would  hare  borne  had  the  stress  been  uniformly  distributed, 
lliis  bad  effect  of  punching  is  especially  noticeable  in  thick  plates 
of  mild  steel.  It  disappears  wnen  a  narrow  ring  of  material 
surrounding  the  hole  is  removed  by  means  of  a  nmer,  so  that 
the  material  that  is  left  is  homogeneous.  Another  remarkable 
instance  of  the  same  kind  of  action  is  seen  when  a  mild-steel  plate 
which  is  to  be  tested  by  bending  has  a  piece  cut  from  its  edge  by 
a  thftftr*«^g  machine.  The  result  of  the  shear  is  that  the  metu 
close  to  the  edge  is  hardened,  and,  when  the  plate  is  bent,  this  part, 
being  unable  to  stretch  like  the  rest,  starts  a  crack  or  tear  wnich 
quickly  spreads  across  the  plate  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in 


tba  metal  at  the  end  of  the  crack  there  is  an  enormously  high 
local  intensity  of  stress  (see  Elasticity,  §  72).  By  the  simple 
expedient  of  planing  off  the  hardened  edge  before  bending  th( 


plate  homogeneity  is  restored,  and  the  plate  will  then  bend  with- 
out damage. - 

86.  The  hardening  effect  of  strain  is  removed  by  the  process  of 
annealing,  that  is,  byheating  to  redness  and  cooling  slowly.  In  iron, 
Y«rr  mild  steel,  and  most  other  metals  the  rate  of  cooling  is  a  matter 
of  indifference;  but  in  steel  that  contains  more  than  about  0*2  per 
cent  of  carbon  another  kind  of  hardening  is  produced  if  the  metal, 
after  being  heated  to  redness,  is  cooled  suddenly.  When  the 
proportion  of  carbon  is  considerably  greater  than  this,  steel  may 
be  rendered  excessively  hard  and  bnttle  ("  glass-hard  ")  by  sudden 
cooling  from  a  red  heat  Further,  by  bein^  subsequently  heated 
to  a  moderate  temperature,  it  may  be  deprived  of  some  of  this 
hardness  and  rendered  elastic  through  a  wide  range  of  strain. 
This  process  is  called  the  tempering  of  steel ;  its  effects  depend  on 
the  temperature  to  which  the  steel  is  heated  sfter  being  hardened, 
and  the  grade  of  temper  which  is  acquired  is  usually  specified  by 
the  colour  (blue,  straw,  lie.)  which  appears  on  a  clean  surface  of 
the  metal  during  this  heating,  through  the  formation  of  a  film  of 
oxide.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  rolling  plates  or  bars  of  iron  or 
mild  steel  the  metal  leaves  the  rolls  at  so  nigh  a  temperature  that 
it  IB  virtually  annealed,  or  pretty  nearly  so.^  The  case  is  different 
with  plates  and  bars  that  are  rolled  cold :  they,  like  wire  sup- 
plied m  the  hard-drawn  state  (that  is,  without  being  annealed  after 
tt  leaves  the  draw-plate),  exhibit  the  higher  strength  end  .greatly 
rednoedplasticity  which  result  from  permanent  set 

87.  The  extension  which  occurs  when  a  bar  of  uniform  section  is 
pulled  is  St  first  general,  end  is  distributed  with  some  approach 
to  unifomiity  over  the  length  of  the  bar.  Before  the  bar  breaks, 
however,  a  large  additionafamount  of  locsl  extension  occurs  at  snd 
near  the  place  of  rupture.  The  material  flows  in  that  neighbour- 
hood much  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  bar,  and  the  section  is 
much  more  contracted  there  than  ekewhere.  The  contraction  of 
area  at  fracture  is  frequently  stated  as-one  of  the  results  of  a  test, 
and  is  a  useful  index  to  the  quality  of  materials.  If  a  flaw  is  pre- 
sent sufficient  to  determine  the  section  at  which  rupture  shall  occur 
the  contraction  of  area  will  In  general  be  distinctly  diminished 
as  eompsred  with  the  contractien  in  a  spedmen  free  from  flaws, 
althougn  little  reduction  may  be  noted  m  the  total  extension  of 
the  piece.  Local  extension  and  contraction  of  area  are  almost 
absent  in  cast-iron  and  hard  steel ;  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
specially  prominent  in  wrought-iron,  mild  steel,  and  other  metals 


Fig.  16. 


that  combine  plasticity  with  high  tensile  strength.  An  example 
is  shown  in  fig.  16,  wmch  is  copied  from  a  photograph  of  a  broken 
test-piece  of  Whitworth  soft  fluid-compressed  steel. 

88.  Experiments  with  long  rods  show  that  the  general  extension 
which  occurs  in  parts  of  the  bar  not  near  the  break  is  somewhat 
irregular  ;*  it  exhibits  here  and  there  incipient  local  stretching, 
which  has  stopped  withoat  leading  to  rupture.  This  is  of  course 
due  in  the  fim  instsnoe  to  want  of  homogeneity.    It  may  be 


1  In  WTonl  of  Mr  Klrkaldy's  papea,  a  eooopeilioo  to  gtren  <d  tl 
Unlfe,  nlttaute  itrength,  and  nlUouue  tztenaloa  of  nmples  whioh  vsra  annealed 
iMfofe  teatiDc,  and  of  aamplea  which  were  teated  In  the  ooonerelal  state ;  In 
ffaacnl  the  annealed  aainpiea  are  dlatlnctly,  though  not  Tery  niatertelljr,  aorter 
than  the  others  (On  tht  Rtfativ  Prop^Ut  </  Wrought-Irm  PtatM  from  Ba»0» 
and  7ork$kUt,  London,  1876 ;  alw  Exp«rtmmti  m  ragtrUa  Am/,  London,  187S). 

•  See  Klrkald/a  ExptrimmtM  m  Fmgtnla  AMif,  LoodoQ,  1871 ;  atoo  lUfort  </ 


supposed  that  when  local  stretching  becins  at  any  point  in  Die 
earlier  stsges  of  ths  test  it  is  checked  oy  the  hardening  effect  of 
the-  strain,  until,  finally,  under  grester  load,  a  stsge  is  reached  in 
which  the  extension  at  one  place  goes  on  so  fast  that  the  hardening 
effect  cannot  keep  jiaoe  with  the  increase  in  intensi^  of  stre« 
which  results  from  diminution  of  area ;  the  local  extension  is  then 
unstable,  and  rupture  ensues.  Even  at  this  stage  a  pause  in  the 
loading,  and  an  interval  of  relief  ftom  stresi^  may  harden  ths 
locally  stretched  part  enough  to  make  rupture  ooonr  somswh«e 
else  when  the  loadinjg  is  continued. 

89.  Local  stretching  causes  the  peroentage  of  elongation  which 
a  test-piece  exhibits  before  rupture  (an  important  quantity  in  en- 
glneeis  specifications)  to  vary  greatly  with  the  length  and  section 
of  the  piece  tested.  It  is  very  usual  to  specify  the  length  which 
is  to  exhibit  sn  assigned  peroentage  of  elongation.  This,  hovever. 
ia  not  enough  ;  the  peroentage  obviously  depends  on  the  relation 
of  the  transverse  dimensions  to  the  length.  A  fine  wire  of  iron 
or  steel,  say  8  inches  long,  will  stretch  uttle  more  in  proportion 
to  its  length  than  a  very  long  wire  of  the  same  quality.  An 
8-inch  bar,  ssy  1  inch  in  diameter,  wiU  show  something  like  twice 
as  much  the  percentage  of  elongation  as  a  very  long  rocL  The  ex- 
perimenta  of  M.  Barba*  ahow  that,  in  materisi  of  uniform  quality, 
the  peroenta^  of  extension  is  constant  for  test-pieoes  of  similar 
form,  that  is  to  say,  for  pieces  of  various  sise  in  which  the 
transverse  dimensions  are  varied  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
length.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  ordinsry  testing  it  is  not 
practicable  to  reduoe  the  pieces  to  a  standard  f<»in,  with  one 
]iroportion  of  transverae  dimensions  to  length,  rinoa  an  arbitraiy 
choice  of  length  and  cross-section  gives  results  which  are  incapable 
of  direct  comparison  with  one  anotner. 

40.  The  form  chosen  for  tes^piece8  in  tension  tests  affesti  not 
only  the  extension  but  also  the  ultimate  strength.  In  the  firrt 
plao(%  if  there  is  a  sudden  or  rapid  chan{[e  in  the  area  of  enw 
section  at  any  part  of  the  length  under  tension  (as  at  AB,  fig.  17X 
the  stress  will  not  be  uniformly  distributed  there.  . 
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The  intensity  will  be  greateat  at  the  edges  A  and  B, 
and  the  piece  will,  in  consequence,  pass  its  elastic 
limit  at  a  less  value  of  the  total  load  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  change  from  the  larger  to  the  amaller 
section  were  gradual.  In  a  non-ductile  material,  rup- 
ture will  for  the  same  rweon  take  place  at  AB,  wiui 
a  less  total  load  than  would  otherwise  be  bomsk  On  ^ 
the  other  hand,  with  a  sufficiently  ductile  material, 
although  the  section  AB  u  the  fiiit  to  be  permanently 
deformed,  rupture  will  preferably  take  putoe  at  some 
section  not  near  ABu  because  at  and  near  AB  the  con- 
traction of  sectionsl  area  which  preoedea  rupture  ia 
partly  prevented  by  the  presenoe  of  the  projecting 
portions  C  and  D.  nence,  too,  with  a  ductile  msterial 
samples  such  ss  those  of  fig.  18,  in  which  the  part  of  smallest  ssetioa 
between  the  shoulders  or  enlarged  ends  of  tne  piece  is  short,  will 
break  with  a  greater 
load  than  could  be 
borne  by  long  uni- 
form rods  of  the 
same  section.  In 
good  wrought-iron 
and  mild  steel  the 
flow  of  metal  pre- 
ceding rupture  and  < 
causing  local  couk 
traction  of  section  "«•"• 

extends  over  a  length  six  €St  eight  times  the  width  of  the  piece; 
and,  if  the  length  throu^out  which  the  section  is  uniform  be 
materially  less  than  this,  tne  process  of  flow  will  be  rendered  more 
difficult  and  the  breaking  load  of  the  sample  will  be  raised.* 

These  consideiations  have  of  course  a  wider  application  than  to 
the  mere  interpretation  of  special  tests.  An  important  practical 
case  is  that  of  riveted  joints,  in  which  the  metal  left  between  the 
rivet-holes  ia  subjected  to  tensile  stress.  It  is  found  to  bear,  per 
square  inch,  a  greater  pull  than  would  be  borne  by  a  strip  of  the 
same  plate,  if  tne  strip  were  teated  in  the  usual  way  with  unifonn 
section  throughout  a  length  great  enough  to  allow  complete  freedom 
of  local  flow.* 

41.  The  tensile  strength  of  long  rods  is  affected  by  the  len^ 
in  quite  a  different  way.  With  a  perfectly  homogeneous  material, 
no  difference  should  be  found  in  the  strength  of  rods  of  equal 


*  Mdm.  dtia  Soc»  d0»  hg.  Civ.,  iraO;  aee  also  a  paper  by  Mr  W.  Hackner, 
"  On  the  Adoption  of  Standard  Forma  of  Teit-Pleoea,^  Mtm.  J>ro€.  Jnal.  CJ^ 
1884. 

*  The  itreafter  atreM(th  of  nicked  or  groorad  apeclmcM  Mon»  to  have  toes 
flrat  remarked  hy  Mr  Klrkaldy  (£ajw  nmnta  oh  Wroyakt  Inn  ami  SMl,  ^  74, 
aUo  BxptHmtmta  om  nvrrtta  St^ei,  p.  87).  See  alao  a  pi^er  by  Mr  £.  Bldianb, 
on  tostt  of  mild  steel,  Jotir.  Irom  ani  Sttf  Int.,  1882. 

*  See  Kennedy's  •*  Reports  on  Rlvettod  Joints,"  Proc.  Ttut.  Jitch.  Eag^  18B1-6. 
In  the  eaM  of  mild  steel  platea  a  drilled  strip  may  have  as  much  as  It  per  cent, 
more  tensOe  atrenfth  per  sqnara  inch  than  an  nndrtlM  ctiip.  WHh  pvached 
holes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rwnalnlng  metal  la  moch  wnakened,  for  the  reesoo 
referred  to  In  I M. 
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Metkmal  ant  «nd  o!  different  lengths,  provided  the  lencth  of  both 
were  ereat  enoogh  to  prevent  the  action  described  in  9  40  from  affect- 
ing the  result.  Bat,  ainoe  no  material  ia  perfectly  homogeneous, 
the  longer  rod  will  in  general  be  the  weaicer,  oflfering  ss  it  does 
more  chancea  of  a  weak  piece ;  and  the  probable  defect  of  strength 
in  the  long  rod  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  variability  of  the 
material  When  this  has  been  established  by  numerous  tests  of 
short  samples,  the  strength  which  a  rod  of  any  assigned  length  may 
be  expected  to  possess  can  be  calculated  by  an  appli- 
cation  of  the  theory  of  probabilities.  A  theory  ot  the 
strength  of  Ions  bars  nas  been  worked  out  on  this 
basis  by  Prof.  Chaplin,^  and  has  been  experimentally 
confirmed  by  tests  of  k>ng  and  short  samples  of  wire. 
The  theory  does  not  apply  when  the  lengtn  ia  so  small 
that  the  action  of  {  40  enters  into  the  case,  and  the 
experimental  data  on  which  it  is  based  must  be  taken 
from  testa  of  Mmples  long  enough  to  exclude  that 
action. 

42.  In  tension  tests,  rupture  may  occur,  u  in  fiff. 
19,  by  direct  separation  over  a  surface  which  is  nearly 
plane  and  nonnal  to  the  lino  of  stress.  This  is  usual 
Ml  hard  steel  and  other  comparatively  non-ductile  mate- 
rials.   Or  it  may  oecur  bv  shearing  along  an  oblicjue 

plane,  as  in  fig.  20.  which 
shows  the  fracture  of  a  piece 
of  steel  softer  than  the  speci- 
men of  fig.  19.  In  very  duc- 
tile samples  these  two  modes 
of  rupture  are  frequently  found  in  com- 
bination, aa  in  fig.  21,  where  a  central  core 
i  is  broken  by  direct  tension  while  round  it 
t  is  a  ring  over  which  separation  has  taken 
place  by  shearing.  In  this  instance  the 
ring  is  in  two  parts,  one  above  and  one 
b^low  the  surface  of  rupture  of  the  central  flat  core.  In  other 
instances,  such  as  that  of  the  sample  shown  in  fig.  16,  the  shorn 
ring  forma  a  continuous  cone  or  crater  round  a  flat  core. 

43.  In  compression  tests  of  a  plastic  material,  such  as  mild  steel, 
a  process  of  flow  may  go  on  witnont  limit ;  the  piece  (which  must 
of  course  be  short,  to  avoid  buckling)  shortens  and  bulges  out  in- 
tho  form  of  a  cask.  This  isf  illustrated 
b^  fig.  22  (from  one  of  Fairbaim's  expe- 
riments), which  shows  the  compression 
of  ft  round  block  of  steel  (the  original 
height  and  diameter  of  which  are  shown 
bv  the  dotted  lines)  by  a  load  equal  to 
l60  tons  per  aquare  inch  of  original  sec- 
tioDal  area.  The  surface  over  which  the 
streaa  is  distributed  becomes  enlarged, 
and  the  total  load  must  be  increased  in 
a  corresponding  degree  to  maintain  the 
process  of  flow."  The  bulging  often  produces  lonffitudinal  cracks, 
as  in  the  fi^re,  especially  when  the  material  is  fibrous  as  well  as 
plaatic  (as  in  the  case  of  wrou^^ht-iron).  A  brittle  material,  such 
as  cast-iron  brick,  or  stone,  vields  by  shearing  on  inclined  planes 

as  in  ngs.  28  and  24,  which  are  taken  from 
Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  oast-iron." 
The  simplest  fracture  of 'this  kind  is  exem- 
plified by  fig.  28,  where  a  single  surface  (ap- 
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7»roziinately  a  plane)  of  shear  divides  the  compressed  block  into 
two  wedges,  with  cast-iron  the  slope  of  the  plane  is  such  that 
this  simple  mode  of  fracture  can  take  place  only  if  the  height  of 
the  block  is  not  less  than  about  |  the  width  of  the  base.  When 
the  heiffht  is  less  the  action  is  more  complex.  Shearing  must  then 
take  pLaoe  over  more  than  one  plane,  as  in  fig.  24,  so  that  cones 
or  wcnges  are  formed  by  which  the  surrounding  portions  of  the 
block  are  split  off.    The  stress  required  to  crush  the  block  is  con- 

»  Vm  Kotlramtt  Bnginmimg  Maffagbt$,  D^  1880;  Proe,  £ngOmr»'  aub  of 

a  For  examplM,  tee  Fftlrbalrn*!  experimeoLi  on  itoel.  Htp.  BrU.  Au^  1887. 
a  Ritpori  1/  tite  Jto9^i  Commiuimnn  m  th«  AppUeatiom  ^  Ircm,  tn  Baiimap 
,  U«Si  lee  ako  Aril.  Ai*.  Rtp^  i8S7. 


seq^uently  greater  than  if  the  height  wore  sufficient  for  shearing  in 
a  single  plane. 

44.  The  inclination  of  the  surfaces  of  shear,  when  fracture  takes 
place  bv  shearing  under  a  simple  stres.<  of  pull  or  push,  is  a  matter 
of  mucn  interest,  throwing  some  light  on  the  question  of  how  the 
resistance  which  a  materiafexerts  t'^  stress  of  one  kind  is  affected  by 
the  presence  of  stress  of  another  kind,— a  question  scarcely  touched 
by  direct  experiment.  At  the  shorn  surface  there  is,  in  the  caso 
of  tension  tests,  a  normal  pull  as  well  as  a  sheading  stress,  and  in 
the  caae  of  compression  tests  a  normal  push  as  well  as  shearing 
stress.  If  this  normal  component  were  absent  the  material 
(assuming  it  to  be  isotropic)  would  shear  in  tho  surface  of  greatest 
shearing  stress,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  5,  is  a  surface  inclined 
at  45*  to  the  axis.  In  fact,  however,  it  does  not  shear  on  this 
surface.  Hodgkinson's  experiments  on*  the  compression  of  csst' 
iron  give  surfaces  of  shear  whose  normal  is  inclined  at  about  56* 
to  the  axis  of  stress,^  and  Kirkaldy's,  on  the  tension  of  steel,  show 
that  when  rupture  takes  place  by  shear  the  normal  to  the  surfsce 
is  inclined  at  about  26*  to  tho  axui.*  These  results  show  that 
nonnal  pull  diminishes  resistance  to  shearing  and  normal  push 
increases  resistance  to  shearings  In  the  case^of  cast-iron  under 
compression,  the  material  prefers  to  shear  on  a  section  where  the 
intensity  of  shearing  stress  is  only  0*94  of  iU  value  on  the  surface 
of  maximum  shearing  stress  (inclined  at  46**),  but  where  the 
normal  push  is  reduced  to  0*66  of  iU  valuo  ou  tho  surface  of  maxi-  ^ 
mum  shearing  stress. 

45.  Fatigue  of  Milal8.-~A  matter  of  great  practical  as  well  aa 
adentific  interest  is  tho  weakening  which  materials  undergo  by 
repeated  changes  in  their  state  of  stress.  It  appears  that  ^n  some 
if  not  in  all  materials  a  limited  amount  of  stress-variation  may 
be  repeated  time  after  time  without  appreciable  deterioration  iu 
the  strength  of  the  piece;  in  the  balance-spring  of  a  wajtcb,  for 
instance,  tension  ana  compression  succeed  each  other  spme  160 
millions  of  times  iu  a  year,  and  tho  spring  works  for  years  without 
apparent  injury.  In  such  cases  tho  stresses  lie  well  within  the 
elastic  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  toughest  bar  breaks  after  a 
small  number  of  bcndings  to  and  fit),  when  these  pass  the  elastie 
Emits,  although  the  stress  may  have  a  value  greatly  abort  of  tho 
normal  ultimate  strength.  A  laborious  research  by  Wohler,*  'ex- 
tending over  twelve  years,  has  given  much  important  information 
regarding  the  effects  on  iron  and  steel  of  very  numerous  repeatec 
alternations  of  stress  from  positive  to  negative,  or  between  a  nigher 
and  a  lower  value  without  change  of  sign.  By  means  of  ingeniously- 
contrived  machines  ho  submitted  test-pfeces  to  direct  puU,  alter- 
nated with  complete  or  partial  relaxation  from  pull,  ;to  repeated 
bending  in  one  oirection  and  also  in  opposite  directioQs,  and  to  re- 
peated twisting  towards  one  side  and  towards  opposite  si^es.  Tha 
results  show  t£it  a  stress  greatly  less  than  the  ultimate  strength  (as 
tested  in  the  usual  way  by  a  single  application  of  load  continued  tp 
rupture)  is  sufficient  to  break  a  piece  if  it  be  often  enough  removed 
and  restored,  or  even  alternated  with  a  less  stress  of  the  samo 
kind.  In  that  case,  however,  the  variation  of  stress  being  less, 
the  number  of  repetitions  required  to  produce  rupture  is  greater. 
In  genersl,  the  number  of  reiietitions  required  to  produce  rup- 
ture is  increased  by  reducing  tne  range  through  which  the  stress 
ia  varied,  or  by  lowering  the  upper  limit  of  that  range.  If  the 
greatest  stress  be  chosen  small  enough,  it  may  bo  reduced,  re- 
moved, or  even  reversed  many  million  times  without  destroying 
the  piece.  Wohler's  results  are  best  shown  by  quoting  a  fe^ 
figures  selected  from  his  experiments.  The  stresses  are  stated  in 
centnen  per  square  soil  ;*  in  the  case  of  bars  subjected  to  bendins 
they  refer  to  the  top  and  bottom  aides,  which  are  tUe  most  stieased 
parts  of  (he  bar. 


I.  Iron  bar  in  direct  tension  : — 
Stress.  Number  of  Applications     Strett. 

causing  Rupturs. 


Max.  Mtn 

480  0 
440  0 
400  0 
880    0 


800 
108,901 
840,893 
480,863 


Kurober  of  Applieatlons 

earning  Rupture. 

10.141,MS 

>,878,4S4 
Not  broken  wltb  4  mllllona 


II.  Iron  bar  bent  by  transverse  load  :^ 


StreM. 
Max.  Mia. 
6d0    0 
fiOO    0 
450    0 


Number  of  Bondings 

earning  Rupturo. 

160.7fiO 

4SO.0OO 

481.960 


St  rem.  Number  of  Bondings 

Max.  Mln.  causirg  Rupture. 

400    0  1^30,000 

860    0  4.08A.400 

800   0    Not  broken  With  48  mUUoos. 


III.  Steel  bar  bent  by  transverse  load:  ^ 

StreM.  Number  of  Bendlngs 

M^x.    Mln.        caoslng  Rnpcure. 

900        0  72,460 

900    SOO  81,200 

900    800  166.200 


Stress.  Number  of  Bendlnjcs 

Msx.    Mln.  causing  Rupture. 

900    400  236,800 

900    600   784,90a-mcsnortwotrtak. 
900    600       Not  broken  with  88|  mills. 


«  Op.  eit. 

B  I>it  PtUigMtt-Ytn^ch*  mU  EUn  mtd StaJO^  Bcrila,  1870,  or  UtUehr.  /§r 
Bauveitn,  1860-70;  toe  also  EnginMrirtg,  vol.  xl.,  1871.  For  earljr  experimcnU 
by  Falrbalm  on  the  same  subject,  see  Phil.  fVaiM.,  1864. 

6  According  to  Banschlnger  {loe.  eit^  ^  44),  the  centner  per  tqtMie  soil  In  which 
WOhier  gtves  his  remits  la  aqntvalast  to  8-aS7  kilos  psr  K««ra  em-i  « <H»«84  tea 
per  aquare  incb. 
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Strau. 

NuinUr  or  RotaUona 

Prom  +  to  — 

caasliiff  Ilaptan. 

230 

8,C82,*88 

SOO 

4,917,902 

leo 

19,186,791 

180 

Kok  brokon  with  I32| 

minioni. 

IV.  Iron  bar  bent  by  supporting  at  ouo  end,  the  other  end  boing 
loaded  ;  alternations  of  stress  from  pull  to  push  causfed  by  rotating 
ihobar:  — 

Streaa.  Nomber  of  Rotafctona 

Prom  +  to  —       eanalng  Ruptaro. 

SIO  M,430 

aOO  99,000 

SeO  183,14A 

S60  479,490 

340  909,810 

46.  From  theso  and  other  experiments  Wohler  concluded  that 
the  wrought-iron  to  which  the  tests  refer  could  probably  bear  an 
indefinite  number  of  stress  changes  between  the  limits  atatod  (iu  * 
round  numbers)  in  the  fallowing  table  (tho  ultimate  tensile  strength 
wu  about  19i  tons  per  square  mch)  :— 

Straaa  lo  Tons  per  Sq.  Inch. 

IVom  pan  to  puah '+7    to  —7 

From  pull  to  no  atrOMS..^ 18    to      0 

From  pall  to  leaa  puU. 10    to    I0| 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  actual  strength  of  this  material  varies  in 
a  ratio  which  may  be  roughly  given  as  8  :  2  : 1  in  tho  three  cases  of 
(a)  steady  pull,  {b)  pull  alternating  with  no  stress,  very  many  times 
repoatod,  and  {e)  pull  alternating  with  push,  very  many  times 
repeated.  Factors  of  safety  applicable  to  the  three  cases  might 
therefore  rationally  stand  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  2  :  8. 
For  steel  Wohler  obtained  results  of  a  generally  similar  kind.  His 
experiments  were  repeated  by  Spangenberg,  who  extended  the 
inquiry  to  brass,  ffun-metal,  and  pnosphor-brouM.^  On  the  basis 
of  Wfihlor'a  results  formulas  have  been  devised  bv  Launhardt, 
Woy ranch,  and  others  to  express  the  probable  actual  strength  of 
metals  under  assi^ed  variations  of  stress ;  these  are,  of  course,  of 
a  merely  empirical  character,  and  the  data  aro  not  yet  extensive 
ouough  to  give  them  mueh  value.' 

47.  Wohler's  experiments,  dealing,  as  all  experiments  must, 
with  a  finite  number  of  stress-changes,  leave  it  an  open  question 
whether  there  are  any  limits  within  which  a  state  of  stress  mi^ht 
be  indefinitely  often  rariod  without  finally  destroying  the  material. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  material  possessing  perfect  elasticity 
would  suffer  no  deterioration  from  stress-changes  lying  within 
limits  up  to  which  the  elasticity  is  perfect.  But  these  limits,  if 
Uiey  exist  at  all,  are  probably  very  narrow.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
iron,  there  is  indirect  evidence  that  all  alteration  of  stress  whatso- 
ever affects  the  molecular  structure  in  a  way  not  consistent  with 
the  notion  of  perfect  elasticity.  When  the  state  of  stress  in  iron 
is  varied,  however  slowly  and  however  little,  the  magnetic  and 
thermo-electric  qualities  of  tho  metal  are  found  to  change  in  an 
essentially  irreversible  manner.*  Every  variation  leaves  its  mark 
on  the  quality  of  the  piece ;  tho  actual  quality  at  any  time  is  a 
ftmetion  of  all  the  states  of  stress  in  which  the  piece  has  previously 
been  placed.  It  can  scaroelv  be  doubted  that  sufficiently  refined 
methods  of  experiment  would  detect  a  similar  want  of  reversibility 
in  the  mechanical  effects  of  stross,  even  when  alterations  of  stress 
occur  slowly  enough  to  escat>e  the  effects  of  viscosity  which  have 
been  exammcd  by  Sir  Wiliiam  Thomaon  and  discussed  under 
£labtioitt  (voL  tIL  pp.  802  9q. ).  In  any  case,  the  viscosity  investi- 
gated by  Thomson  causes  such  stress-changes  as  occur  rapidly  to  do 
work  on  the  material,  and  tho  destructive  effect  of  refloated  changes 
ma^  be  due  in  great  part  to  this  cause.  His  ezporiments  show  that 
rapid  stress-changes  often  repeated  do  produce  a  cumulative  effect 
in  reducing  the  modulus  of  elasticity;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  fatigue  of  elasticity  is  associated  with  fatigue  of  strength. 

There  are  as  yet  no  experiments  showing  how  far  fatigue  of 
strength  is  affected  by  the  frequency,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  number,  of  the  stress-changes,  nor  whether  a  period  of  rest, 
after  fatigue  has  boon  induced,  restores  strength.  That  it  does  so 
may  be  conjectured  from  Thomson's  discovery  that  rest  restores 
elasticity  after  elastic  fatigue.  The  conjecture  is  strengthened  by 
Bauschinger's  discovery  tl^t,  after  a  permanent  sot  has  been  pro- 
duced and  a  period  of  rest  follows,  the  apparent  liiuit  of  elasticity 
(in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term)  rises  slowly  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
Both  questions  are  of  obvious  practical  interest^ 

48.  When  a  strain  is  produced  within  the  limits  to  which 
Hooke's  law  applies,  the  work  done  in  producing  it  is  half  the 
product  of  the  stress  into  the  strain.  A  load  applied  to  a  piece 
suddenly,  but  without  impact,  does  an  amount  of  work  in  stiaining 
the  piece  which  is  measured  by  tho  weight  of  tho  load  into  the 
distance  it  sinks  in  consequence  of  the  strain.     Honoo,  provided 

1  fftbtr  dat  T«rhalt«n  der  Mttall*  M  wtidtrhoilin  Anttrtnguno^,  Berlin,  187S. 

*  Sea  Woyrsacb,  "On  the  Calculation  of  Dlmoiuloni  as  depcndinic  on  the 
Ultlniato  >YorkinK  Stronsth  of  Uatortala,"  Min.  Froe.  /nit.  C.B^  vol.  Ixlli.  p.  278; 
also  a  correspondence  In  Enginctring,  vol.  xxix.,  and  Unwln's  UaeMn§  Dtsign, 
Chitp.  U.  >  Ewlncr,  /'At/.  TroM.,  1885,  ISST.. 

4  For  Interesting  notices  of  tho  fatigue  of  metals  In  railway  axles,  bridge  ties, 
Ac,  and  results  of  experimonis  showing  reduced  plasticity  In  fatigued  metal, 
aae  Mr  B.  Baker'a  addresa  to  the  Uochanleal  Section  of  the  BritUh  AssoclaUon, 
18M.  In  most  caaea  where  tho  fatigue  of  metals  occurs  In  engineering  practice 
the  phenomenon  Is  complicated  hy  the  occurrence  of  blows  or  shoclu  whose  energy 
Is  absorbed  in  producing  atralns  often  exceeding  the  elaatlo  limits,  sorootlmea 
of  a  Tory  local  character  In  consequence  of  tho  Inertia  of  tho  strained  pleoea. 
Such  shocks  may  cauao  an  accumulation  of  set  which  Anally  Icoiln  to  rupturo  In  a 
way  that  Is  not  to  be  confuaoU  with  ordinary  fatigue  of  strength.  It  appeara 
Utat  the  eCTocta  of  fatkuo  may  be  removed  by  annealing 


this  strain  falls  within  tho  clastic  limit,  tho  strain  and  the  ktst« 
are  twico  as  great  as  the  same  load  would  produce  when  is  equi- 
librium. Instances  of  load  applied  with  complete  suddenneta,  tuJ 
vet  without  shock,  are  rare ;  but  it  is  a  common  case  for  loads  to 
be  applied  so  rapidly  that  the  stress  reaches  a  valne  intcmicdUto 
between  that  due  to  a  static  load  and  tho  double  strcsa  duo  to  tlie 
same  load  applied  at  once.  Thus  the  Railway  Commissioners  foond 
that  certain  oridges  were  deflected  by  a  train  (laasing  at  a  soecd  of 
50  miles  per  hour  f  more  than  by  the  saino  load  at  rest*  Tir 
fact  that  a  "live"  load  produces  greater  stre&i  tliau  a  dead  load  is 
of  course  to  bo  distinguished  from  tho  question  Wohlcr'a  expcri 
ments  deal  with-rthe  greater  dcstructivcueas  cf  the  iutcnnitti^J  cr 
varied  stress  which  a  livo  load  cansea  In  many  cases  eu;*iuLCi3 
allow  in  one  operation  for  these  quite  iudopcudci:t  iDfluenccs  cf  a 
live  load  by  choosing  a  higher  factor  of  safety  for  tlio  live  tlian  for 
the  dead  part  cf  the  whole  load  on  a  structure,  or  (what  is  Uj: 
same  thing)  by  multiplying  tho  live  load  by  a  coefTicient  (oftcu  1^'. 
adding  the  product  to  the  dead  load,  and  treating  the  sum  as  li 
all  were  dead  load. 

49.  A  useful  application  of  diagrams  shoAving  the  relation  of 
strain  to  stress  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  work  done  in  strain- 
ing a  piece  in  any  assigned  way.  The  term  '*resilicuce"  is  conrcii- 
iently  iUM>d  to  specify  tho  amount  of  work  done  when  tbo  strJa 
just  reaches  the  corresponding  elastic  limit  Tlius  a  rod  in  sim;-^: 
tension  or  simple  compression  has  a  resilience  per  unit  of  ToIniLc 
-i/^/2E,  where /is  the  ^^test  elastic  pull  or  push.  A  blow  xrlicsc 
energy  exceeds  the  resilience  (reckoned  for  tno  kind  of  strc&s  :c 
whicn  the  blow  gives  rise)  must  in  the  most  favourable  case  iiro 
duce  a  permanent  set;  in  less  favourable  cases  Ipral  ])cnuaij<nt 
set  will  DO  produced  although  the  energy  of  tlie  blow  is  le&s  t]:&£ 
the  resilience,  in  consequence  of  the  strain  b«in^  unequally  du- 
tributed.  In  a  plastic  material  a  strain  exceeding  the  limit  o/ 
olastfcity  absorbs  a  relatively  large  amount  of  energy,  and  genera ilj 
increases  the  resilience  for  subsequent  straiua  Fracture  under  s'jc- 
cessive  blow^  as  in  the  testing  of  rails  by  placing  them  as  bc.iojs 
on  two  supports,  and  allowing  a  weight  to  fall  in  the  middle  ho?.. 
a  given  height,  results  from  the  accumulated  set  which  is  bras^^iii 
about  by  the  energy  of  each  blow  exceeding  the  resilience 

50.  In  an  important  paper*  which  is  reprinted  in  the  a:t  .1^ 
Elastioitt,  and  should  M  carefully  studied  in  this  conneiios, 
Prof.  James  Thomson  has  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  ur 
externally  applied  load  depend?,  to  a  very  material  extent,  oo 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  initial  internal  stress,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  loaded  piece  is  initially  in  what  Prof.  Hcatscs 
has  called  a  state  of  ease.  Internal  stross,  existing  without  tbr 
application  of  force  from  without  the  piece,  must  satisfy  the  roa- 
dition  that  its  resultant  vanishes  over  any  complete  cross-scctior. 
It  may  exist  in  consequence  of  sot  caused  bv  previously  appli:0 
forces  (a  case  of  which  instances  are  given  bolow),  or  io  <x>..::- 
quence  of  previous  temperature  changes,  as  in  cast-iron,  Trlu:l<  ii 
thrown  into  a  state  of  mtcmal  stross  by  unequally  rapid  cool:- ; 
of  tho  moss.  Thus  in  (say)  a  spherical  casting  an  outside  t...  1 
solidifies  first,  and  has  become  partially  contracted  by  eooliu;;  b? 
the  time  tho  inside  has  become  solid.  Tlie  inside  then  contracts,  ::jJ 
its  contraction  is  resisted  by  tho  shell,  which  is  thereby  com]>rti|-.' 
in  a  tangential  dk-cctiou,  while  the  metal  in  the  interior  is  piiui' 
iu  the  direction  of  the  radius.  Allusion  has  already  bsen  m.nl:  t* 
the  fact,  pointed  out  by  J.  Thomson,  that  the  defect  of  elasti:it> 
under  small  loads  which  Hodgkinsou  discovered  in  cast-iron  i: 
probably  due  to  initial  stress.  In  plnstic  metal  a  nearly  compl.t: 
state  of  ease  is  brought  about  by  annealing ;  even  annealed  picc^: 
however,  sometimes  show,  in  the  first  loading,  small  defects  c> 
elasticity,  which  are  probably  due  to  initial  stress,  as  they  disai'i'.:; 
when  the  load  is  reapplied. 

51.  Little  is  exactly  known  with  repjard  to  tlio  effect  of  tcmprA 
ture  on  the  6ti*engthof  matcriala  Some  metals,  uotibly  ircn  t. 
steel  containing  much  phosphorus,  show  a  marked  increase  iu  brittl: 
ness  at  low  temperatures,  or  *'  cold  shortness. "  Experiments  on  ti : 
tensile  strength  of  wrought-iron  and  steel  show  in  gcueral  littU 
variation  within  the  usual  atmospheric  range  of  heat  and  coK'. 
The  tensile  strength  appears  to  be  slightly  reduced  ai  very  1:*^ 
temperatures,  and  to  reach  a  maximuni  when  the  metal  ii  wannci 
to  a  temperature  between  IOC*  C.  and  200*  C.  When  the  tcn«f«* 
turo  exceeds  300*  C.  the  tensile  strength  begins  to  fall  off  npi«lly 
and  at  1000*  C.  it  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  normal  Tajut 
Reference  may  bo  made,  in  this  connexion,  to  tho  effect  whiciii 
"  blue  heat,"  or  temperature  short  of  red  heat,  b  bcliovctl  to  haj- 
on  the  plasticity  ana  strength  of  iron,  and  more  especially  of  miH 
stooL      It  a]ipuars  that  steel  plates  and  bars  Unt  or  otlicrsiso 

■  JUport  <kf  CommiitioMTt  on  th«  Application  of  Jnm  to  RtOwaf  Stmtfvti, 
1B40.    A  mathcmaUeal  ISTestlfiatlon  of  thla  eZIect  of  roUlng  load  b  flTU  la  •* 
appendix  to  tho  Rcporr. 
*  Camb.  and  Dub.  Math,  Journ,,VoT. ,1MB.  ^^ 

7  See  Report  of  a  Committtt  of  tho  Franklin  IniHtutf,  1837 ;  Falrkalm.  «^ 
.4m.  Rep. ,  1850 ;  Sty'ffo  on  Iron  and  Stool,  tmna.  by  a  P.  SawnMrit.  Kodca  « 
tlioao  and  other  expciimcnta  will  ho  fnimd  In  Thaiaton'a  Maf*ria/i^£»9*»'*^'^ 
II.  chap.  X.,  and  In  papein  hy  J.  J.  WclHtor,  Min.  /Voc.  /aif.  C.£.,  roL  U.».4ci 
A.  Uartena,  ZoUuhr.  dot  Vor.  ikutoch.  Ing.,  1883. 
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trorked  at  a  Une  heat  not  only  hin  a  mnch  more  lerioQa  risk  of 
ffraetare  in  the  procese  than  wheiT  worked  either  oold  or  red-hot, 
but  beoome  deteriorated  eo  that  brittkneM  may  aftenrarda  show 
itself  whan  the  metal  is  oold.^ 

6S.  The  following  taUe  ^res  a  few  npictentatiro  data  regarding 
the  strength  of  the  more  important  materials  nsod  in  engineering 
(the  fiflues  are  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Barlow,  Hodgkinson, 
Kirkaldy,  Thurston,  Rankine,  Unwin,  Qark,  and  others)  :— 


^      average'*— 
}  M      Amarleaa(( 


1  (erdaaaee) ... 
•bengtbeMi 
"^  ^jraeeetaiTefwkNM 

riaeil  Lowmoor  sad  Toit- 
'    ddrtptate^................. 

'Staffortehire 


H  to  104 

14. 

Uto20 


Ordlauy  Rood 

Soft  Svedbh 

Wroof  ht-lron  wire 
^■'      ff     ■  •   »f    »T«nigo  about 
Steel-      '    ' 

MUd  itcel  plates  (Slemeni 


v., 


imeni  or  j 


Axle  and  raU  iteol  (do.).. 
Cnidble  tool  stool. 

Steot  castings. 

Chrame  steel 

Tungsten  steel...-. 
Whltworth's  Inld-compressed 

.„.  steel  (mild). 

*V^       .     „  (hsrd). 

Stool  wire,  ordlQary,  about...., 
Tempered    steet   rope    wire 

(highest). 

Pianoforte  aieel  wlie. 

Copper,  T^ft._   11. .Ill 

„     lollod. . .« . 

„     wire,  hard-drawn. 


UKImata  Strength. 
Tons  per  Square  Ineh. 


EUstldtr. 
Tons,  per  sq,  la. 


Young's'  Mod.  of 


UtoW 

41 
WtoM 

Mto7» 


Hodulns 

E. 


•  to  It 
11 


I    1000 
j   0000 


S7  to  I*  along  the  fibre 
Macrosatl 

16  along 

18  to 
11,  or 


MHBts  metaL.. 
Oun  metaL..!.. 


Phoaphor  Bvoose  ■« 


Zlne,caat.. 


Tin............... 

Lrad 

Timber^ 

Oak 

White  pine. 
PltebjplneL.. 


14 

11  along 
llaeroei 

17  ton 

15 

11  to  14 

15toA0 

Sf 

Id  to  at  ] 

aversge  ' 
sbout  3e  S 
80to4« 
40to6« 
about  18 

80 

71 

40 

48  to  88 

70 

114 
150 

10  to  14 
Utol« 

n 

•  toll 
19 
IS 

11  to  13 
15  to  10 

18  to  70 
18  to  81 

lto8 

7  to  10 

1 


lUga^ 
Aah.A 


Teak. ., 

Spanish  maliogaar.... 


Sandstone.... 
Ltmesfono... 

Slate 

Brick. 


8to7 
lito8| 

11  to  61 

4  to  7 
4  too 
4  to  7 
4  to  7 


I  Of/, 


^ about 
P'fof/t 


11.000 

to 
ISjOOO 


10  to  14 


4 


lto4 
4 

4 

H 

11  to  5 

1|to  A 
Jtol   » 


Rigidity 
G. 


1800 

to 

1500 


11.000 

to 
13.000 


18.000 
18,000 
7600 


/4500te 
\  8500 


850 
750 
•50 


5000 

to 
«ilO0 


15'JO 

noo 


1700 
1400 


53.  Space  admits  of  no  more  than  a  short  and  eletnontary 
account  of  some  of  the  more  simple  straining  actions  that  occnr  in 
machines  and  engineering  stmctnres. 

The  stress  which  acts  on  any  plane  surface  AB  (fig.  25),  such  as 
an  imaginary  cross-section  of  a  strtinod 
piece,  may  he  represented  by  a  figure 
formed  by  setting  up  ordinates  ka,  Hb, 
kc,  from  points  on  the  surface,   the  ^ 
length  of  these  being  made  proportional 
to  uie  intensity  of  stress  at  each  point 
This  gives  an  ideal  solid,  which  may  be 
oalled  the  stress  figure,  whose   height 
shows  the  distribntion  of  stress  oyer  the 
surface  which  forms  its  base.     A  lino  ^ 
drawn  from*  g,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  stress  figure,  parallel  to  the  ordinates 

Aa,  &e.,  determines  the  point  C,  which  is  called  the  centre  of  stress, 
and  is  the  point  through  which  the  resultant  of  the  distributed  stress 
acts.  In  the  case  of  a  uniformly  distributed  stress,  oi  is  a  plane 
snrfaceparallel  to  AB»  and  C  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface 
AB.    When  a  bar  is  subjected  to  simple  pull  applied  axially—that 
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is  to  say,  so  that  the  resultant  stress  pa&sos  throngli  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  0 very  croas-soclion, — the  stress  maybe  taken  as  (aensibly) 
uniformly  distributed  over  any  section  not  near  a  ^laco  where  the 
form  of  the  oroes-section  cLougcs,  provided  the  bar  is  initially  in  a 
state  of  ease  and  tlio  stress  is  within  tko  limits  of  elasticity. 

54.  Uniformly  varying  stress  is  illiutrated  by  fig.  26.  It  occurs 
(in  each  case  for  atroaacs  within  the  elastic  limit)  in  a  bent  beam, 
in  a  tie  subjected  to  nou -axial  pull,  sad 
in  a  lon^  strut  or  column  where  Duckling 
makes  the  stress  become  non-azlaL  In 
uniformly  vaiying 
stress  the  intensity  ^^  .^• 
p  at  anj  point  P  is  /  , 
proimrtioual  to  the 
distance  of  P  from 
a  line  UK,  called 
the  neutral  axii^  whioh  lies  iir  the  plane  of  the  stressed  surface  and 
at  riffht  angles  to  the  direction  AB,  which  is  assumed  to  be  that  in 
whictt  the  iiitcnsitv  of  stress  varies  ^^^ 

most  rapidly.     Tlioro  is  no  varia-    ^.._^ \^ ^^""""^""'^  f 

tion  of  stress  stoug  lines  parallel  ^r     ""^^'""^^^(^..j^ 415 

to  MN.      If  MN  passes  through  ^1,.^-^'"^  ^        *^ 

C,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  sur-  r»P-  27. 

face,  as  in  fig.  27,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  total  pull  stress 
on  one  side  of  the  neutral  axis  is  equal  to  the  total  push  stress  on 
the  other  side,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  surface  AB.  The  re- 
sultant of  the  whole  stress  on  A B  is  in  that  case  a  couple,  whose 
moment  may  be  found  as  follows.  Let  dS  bo  an  indefinitely  small 
part  of  the  surface  at  a  distance  x  from  the  neutral  axis  throueh  C» 
and  let  p  bo  the  intensity  of  stress  on  rfS.  The  moment  of  the 
stress  ou  <fS  is  ayrfS.  But  p-Pi^l^i^P^hh  (•«•  *K-  27).  The 
whole  moment  of  the  stress  on  AB  is /S^  -  (p,/«,Va:*dS -lhl/«i 
or  p^llx^  where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  surface  AB  about 
the  neutral  axis  through  C 

55.  A  stress  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  28  or  fig.  28  may  be 
regarded  as  a  uniformly  distributed 
stress  of  intensity  ^0  (which  is  the 
intensity  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  surface  C)  and  a  stress  of 
the  kind  shown  in  fig.  27.  The 
resultant  is  |9uS,  where  8  is  the 
whole  area  of  the  surface,  and 
it  acts  at  a  distance  CD  from  C 
such  that  the  moment  pji  .  CD— 
(A-Pe)V*i-(Pi+ro)V'r  Hence  ' 
A-|'»(1+'J9.<5D/I),  and  f,- 
p^l-ar,S.CD/I). 

56.  Simple  Iwndingoocurswhon  a 
beam  ia  in  equilibrium  nnder  equal 
and  opposite  couples  in  the  piano  of  the  beam.  Thus  if  a  boam 
(fig.  29),  supported  at  its  ends,  Ixi  loaded  at  two  points  so  that 
VrJ/i-W,/^  the  i>or- 
tion  of  the  beam  lying 
between  Wj  and  W,  is 
subjected  to  a  simple 
bending  stress.  On 
any  section  AB  the 
only  stress  consists  of 
pull  and  push,  and  has  ^S*  ^> 

for  its  resultant  a  couple  whose  *  moment  M  -  W,/i  -  W7,.    This  is 

called  the  bending  fnoment  at  the  section.     H  the  stress  be  within 

the  clastic  limits  it  will  be  distributed  ns  in  fig. 

80,  with  the  neutral  axis  at  the  centre  of  gravity 

of  the  section.     The  grostest  intensities  of  push 

and  of  pull,  at  the  top  and  bottom  edge  re8iM)ct- 

ively,  are  (by  §  54)^91-11^^/1   nnd  ;>,-Myj/I, 

end  the  intensity  at  any  point  at  a  distance  p 

above  or  below  Cinp^  liy/I. 

57.  Let  the  bonding  moment  now  be  increased ; 
non-elastic  strain  will  begin  as  soon  as  either  Pi 
or  /V|  exceeds  the  rorreaponding  limit  of  elasticity, 
and  the  distribution  of  stress  will  be  diangod  m 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  outer  layers  of  i 
the  beam  are  taking  sot  while  the  inner  layers 
are  still  following  Hookers  law.  As  a  simple  in- 
stance we  may  consider  the  cose  of  a  material  strictly  elastic  up  to 
a  certain  stress,  and  then  so  plastic  that  a  relatively  very  largo 
amount  of  strain  is  produced  without  further  change  of  stress,  a 
ca.se  not  very  far  from  being  realized  by  soft  wrought<iron  and  mild 
stool.  The  diagram  of  stress  «-ill  now  take  thi  form  sketched  in 
fig.  31.  If  the  elastic  limit  is  (say)  loss  for  compression  than  for 
tension,  the  diagram  will  be  as  in  fig.  32,  with  the  neutral  axis 
shifted  towards  the  tension  side.  When  the  beam  is  relieved  from 
external  load  it  will  be  left  in  a  state  of  internal  stress,  repre- 
sented, for  the  case  of  fio.  31,  by  the  dotted  lines  in  that  figure. 

58.  In  consequence  of  the  action  which  has  been  illustrated  (in 
a  somewhat  crude  faahion)  by  figa.  81  and  82,  the  moment  required 
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to  break  the  beam  (Mj)  cannot  be  calculated  from  the  ultimate 

'        ■         '    rf  the  material  by  using  the  for- 

When  experiments  are  made  on 


tensile  or  oompreesive  strength  of  the  material  by  using  the  for- 
mula Mi-/«I^|,  or  M]-/«I/y,.  When  experiments  are  made  on 
the  ultimate  strength  of  bars  to  resist  bending,  it  is  not  unusual 


to  apply  a  formula  of  this  form  to  calculate  an  imaginary  stress  /, 
which  receives  the  name  a 


of  the  modulus  of  trans- 
verse rupture.  Let  the 
section  be  such  that  y^ — 
y^  Then  the  modulus 
of  transverse  rupture  is 
defined  ss  f'^iyJh 
This  mode  of  stating  the 
results  of  experiment  on 
transverse  strength  is 
unsatisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  the  modulus  of  rup- 
ture thus  determined 
will  VBiT  with  different         '*«•  *>•  ^«-  "*• 

forms  of  section.  Thus  a  plastic  material  for  which  /« and/«  are 
equalj  if  tested  in  the  form  of  an  I  beam  in  which  the  flanges  form 
practically  the  whole  area  of  section,  will  have  a  modulus  of  rupture 
sensibly  equal  to  /$  or/«.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  material  be 
tested  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  bar,  the  modulus  of  rupture 
may  approach  a  value  one  and  a  half  tiroes  as  great.  For  in  the 
latter  case  the  distribution  of  stress  may  approacn  an  ultimate  con- 
dition in  which  half  the  section  is  in  uniform  tension  /<,  and  the 
other  half  in  uniform  compression  of  the  same  intensity.  The  mo- 
ment of  stress  is  then  i/tbh*,  b  being  the  breadth  and  h  the 
depth  of  the  section ;  but  oy  definition  of  the  modulus  of  rupture/, 
JA^i/bh*.  In  tables  of  the  modulus  of  transverse  rupture  tne 
values  are  generally  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  bars  of 
rectangular  section.  Values  of  this  modulus  for  some  of  the 
principal  materials  of  engineering  are  given  in  the  article  Brldobs, 
ToL  iv. jn.  292. 

69.  Tne  strain  produced  by  bending  stress  in  a  bar  or  beam  is,  as 
regards  any  imaginary  filament  taken  along  the  length  . 
of  the  piece,  sensibly  the  same  as  if  that  filament  were  1 
directly  PuUed  or  compressed  by  itself.  The  resulting 
deformation  or  the  piece  consists,  in  the  first  place  and 
chiefly,  of  curvature  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  due 
to  the  longitudinal  extension  and  compression  of  the 
filaments,  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  transverse  flex- 
ure, due  to  the  lateral  compression  and  extension  which 
go  along  with  their  longitudinal  extension  and  com- 
pression (see  Elastioitt,  9  ^7).  Let  /„  fig.  S3,  be  a 
short  portion  of  the  length  of  a  beam  strained  by  a  bend- 
ing moment  M  (within  the  limits  of  elasticity).  The 
bwm,  which  we  assume  to  be  originally  straight,  bends 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  to  a  curve  of  radius  R, 
such  that  H/l^yJil,  91  bein^  the  change  of  2  by  es^ten- 
sion  or  compression,  at  a  distance  y^  from  the  neutral  f         \r^ 

axis.      But  aZ-/p,/E  by  §  10,  and  ft-My,/I.    Hence  i rfr 

R-  EI/IL  The  transverse  flexure  is  not,  m  general,  of  /  4  V 
practical  importance.  The  centre  of  curvature  for  it  is  on  f '"'"'M 
the  opposite  side  from  the  centra  for  longitudinal  flexure,  j  I 

and  tne  radius  is  R<r,  where  o-  is  the  ratio  of  longitudinal  l^ 1 

extension  to  lateral  contraction  under  simple  pulL  Fig.  88. 

00.  Bending  combined  with  shearing  is  the  mode  of  stress  to 
which  beams  are  ordinarily  subject^  the  loads,  or  externally  applied 
forces,  being  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  length. 
Let  AB,  fig.  84,  be  any  cross-section  of  a  beam  in  equilibrium. 
The  portion  V  of  the  beam,  which 
lies  on  one  side  of  AB,  in  in  equi- 
librium under  the  joint  action  of 


I 


Fig.  84. 


of  the  state  of  stress  at  AB.  The 
forces  F],  F„  F.,  ftc  may  be  referred 
to  AB  by  introducing  couples  whose 
moments  are  FjA^,  F^e^  F^  &&  Hence  the  stress  at  AB  must 
equilibrate,  first,  a  couple  whose  moment  is  SFar,  and,  second,  a 
force  whose  Value  is  2F,  which  tends  to  shear  Y  from  U.  In  these 
summations  regard  mnst  of  course  be  had  to  the  sign  of  each  foroe ; 
in  the  diagram  the  sign  of  Ft  is  opposite  to  the  sign  of  F|  and  F|. 
Thus  the  stress  at  A  6  may  be  regarded  as  that  due  to  a  bending 
moment  IC  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  about  the  section  of 
the  externally  applied  forces  on  one  side  of  the  section  (Z¥x\  and 
a  ahearing  force  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  about  one  side  of 
the  section  (3F).  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience  only  whether  the 
forces  on  y  or  on  TJ  be  taken  in  reckoning  the  bending  moment  and 
the  shearing  foroe.  The  bending  moment  causes  a  uniformly  vary- 
ing normal  stress  on  AB  of  the  kind  already  discussed  in  $  66 ;  the 
shearing  force  causes  a  shearing  stress  in  the  plane  of  the  section, 
the  distribution  of  whieh  will  be  investigated  later.  This  shearing 
■trois  in  the  plane  of  the  section  ia  (l^  (  6)  accompanied  by  an 


equal  intensity  of  shearing  stress  in  horizontal  planM  pstaOsl  h 
the  length  of  the  beam. 

61.  The  stress  due  to  the  bending  moment,  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal push  in  filaments  above  the  neutral  axis  and  longitudinal 
pull  in  filaments,  below  the  neutral  axis,  is  the  thing  chiefly  to  bo 
considered  in  practical  problems  relating  to  the  strength  of  beams. 
The  general  formula  p|— Myi/I  becomes,  for  a  beam  or  rectangular 
section  of  breadth  b  and  depth  A,  ;>i-6MyfrA>-6M/SA,  S  being 
the  area  of  section.  For  a  beam  of  circular  section  it  becomes 
j)i-82M/rA"-8M/SA.  The  material  of  a  beam  is  disposed  to  the 
sreatest  advantage  as  regards  resistance  to  bending  when  the  fonn 
u  that  of  a  pair  of  flanges  or  booms  at  top  and  bottom,  held  apart 
by  a  thin  but  stiff  web  or  by  cross-bracing,  as  in  I  beams  and  braced 
trusses.  In  such  cases  sensibly  the  whole  bending  moment  is  taken 
by  the  flanges;  the  intensity  of  stress  over  the  section  of  each 
flange  is  very  nearly  uniform,  and  the  areas  of  section  of  the  ten- 
sion and  compression  flanjp;es  (S.  and  8,  respectively)  should  bo 
proportioned  to  the  value  oithe  ultimate  strengths /r  and/.,  so  that 
fyt  - S^<.  Thus  for  cast-iron  beams  Qod^kinson  has  recommended 
that  the  tension  flange  should  have  six  times  the  sectional  area  of 
the  compression  fl^g^e.  The  intensity  of  longitudinal  stress  on  the 
two  flanges  of  an  Ibeam  is  approximately  M/SjA  and  M/S^  h 
being  the  depth  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  flanges. 

62.  In  the  examinatiou  of  loaded  beams  it  is  convenient  to  re- 
present graphically  the  bending  moment  and  the  shearing  force  at 
various  sections  by  setting  up  ordinates  to  represent  the  values  of 
these  quantities.  Curves  of  bending  moment  and  shearing  force 
for  a  number  of  important  practical  cases  of  beams  supported  at 
the  ends  will  bo  found  in  the  article  Bkidgeh,  with  expressions  for 
the  maximum  bending  moment  and  maximum  shearing  force  under 
various  distributions  of  load.    The  sul  ijcct  may  bo  briefly  illostraled 


Fitf.  Sfi. 


hero  by  taking  the  case  of  a  cantilever  or  projecting  bracket— (1) 
loaded  at  the  end  only  (fig.  36) ;  (2)  loaded  at  the  end  and  at 
another  point  (fig.  86) ;  (3)  loaded  over  the  whole  length  with  a 
uniform  load  per  foot  run.  Curves  of  bending  moment  are  given 
in  full  lines  and  curves  of  shearing  force  in  dotted  lines  in  the 


The  area  enclosed  by  the  curve  of  shearing  force,  up  to  any 
ordinate,  such  as  ab  (fig.  87),  is  equal  to  the  bending  moment  at 
the  same  section,  represented  by  the  ordinate  ae.  For  let  x  be 
increased  to  fl;-i-8a;,  the  bending  moment  changes  to  SF(a;+&r),  or 
3M— toSF.  Hence  the  shearing  foroe  at  any  section  is  equal  to 
the  rate  of  chance  of  the  bcndmg  moment  there  per  unit  of  the 
length,  and  the  bending  moment  is  the  integral  of  the  shearing 
foroe  with  respect  to  the  length.  In  the  case  of  a  continuous  dis- 
tribution of  load,  it  should  be  observed  that,  when  x  is  incressed 
to  x+^  the  moment  changes  by  an  additional  amount  which 
depends  on  (Sx)*  and  may  therefore  be  neglected. 

63.  To  examine  the  diBtribution  of  shearing  stress  over  any 
vertical  aection  of  a  beam, 
we  may  conaider  two 
closely  adjacent  sections 
AB  and  D£  (fig.  88),  on 
which  the  bending  mo- 
ments are  M  and  M  +  8M 
respectively.  The  result- 
ant horizontal  force  due  to 
tiie  bending  stresses  on 


'Ski 

I^ec*  ADiA  endoied  be-  *F^^ 


m 


Fig.  88 


tween  the  adjacent  sec- 
tions, and  bounded  by 
the  horizontal  plane  GH 
at  a  distance  1^0  fh>m  the 
neutral  axis,  is  shown  by 
the  shaded  fiffure.  This 
must  be  equilibrated  by 
the  liorizontal  shearing 
stress  on  OH,  which  is  the 
only  other  horizontal  foroe  acting  on  tho  pieoa  At  any  bright  y 
the  intensi^  of  resultant  horizontal  stress  duo  to  the  difference 
of  the  bending  moments  is  ySM/I,  and  the  whole  horizontal  force 

on  GH  is  ^"''Wy.  «  ^ing  the  breadth.  If  y  be  the  intensity 
of  horizontal  liieaiing  stress  on  the  section  GH,  whoss  broidlk  ii 
«b.  wo  have  ^^  ^ 
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Bat  Sy/S»  b  the  whole  Bhearing  force  Q  on  the  leetioii  of  the 
Henoe 


'-^>'' 


and  this  ia  alao  the  inteiiBit  j^  of  vertical  shearing  strees  at  the  die- 
tanoe  y^  from  the  neatral  exia.  This  expression  may  donveniently 
be  written  q^QAyM,  where  A  is  the  srea  of  the  sorface  AG  and  y 
the  distance  of  its  ceatre  of  gravity  from  the  nentral  axis.  The 
intensity  ;  is  a  maximum  at  the  neatral  axis  and  diminishes  to 
zero  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  beam.  In  a  beam  of  rectangular 
fligction  the  vaine  of  the  shearing  stress  at  the  neatral  axis  is  q  max. 
""  IQ/^  1  ^  other  words,  the  maxima  m  intensitv  of  shearing  stress 
on  any  section  is  4  of  the  mean  intensity.  Simiiarlyyin  a  beam  of 
drcnlar  section  the  maximum  is  |  of  the  mean.  This  resnlt  is 
of  some  importsnoe  in  application  to  the  pins  of  pin-joints,  which 
may  be  treated  as  very  short  beams  liable  to  give  way  b^  shearing. 
In  the  case  of  an  I  beam  with  wide  ilangee  and  a  thm  web,  the 
above  expreesion  shows  that  in  any  vertical  section  q  \b  nearly  con- 
stant in  the  web^  and  insignificantly  small  in  the  flanges.  Frscti- 
cally  sU  the  shearing  stress  is  borne  by  the  web,  and  its  intensity  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  Q  divided  by  the  area  of  section  of  the  web. 

04.  The  fore^inff  analysis  of  the  stressee  in  a  beam,  which 
naolvea  them  into  longitudinal  pnll  and  push,  due  to  bending 
moment,  along  with  shear  in  longitudinal  and  trsnsverse  planes,  is 
generaUy  sufficient  in  the  treatment  of  practical  caees.  If,  how* 
ever,  it  is  desired  to  find  the  direction  and  sreatest  intensity  of 
stress  at  any  point  in  a  beam,  the  planes  of  principal  stress  passing 
through  the  point  must  be  found  oy  an  application  o'  the  generu 
mothwi  given  in  the  article  ELABTionr.  chapter 
ill.  In  the  preeent  case  the  problem  is  excep- 
tionally simpls,  from  the  fact  that  the  stresses 
on  two  planes  at  right  anglee  are  known,  and 
the  stress  on  one  of  these  planea  is  lOioUy  tan- 
gentiaL  Let  AO  {fig.  80)  be  an  indefinitely 
small  portion  of  tne  honsontal  section  of  a 
beam,  on  which  there  is  only  shearing  stress^ 
and  let  AB  be  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of 
the  vertical  section  a^the  same  place,  on  which 
there  ia  shearinff  and  normal  stress.  Let  a  be 
the  intensity  oc  the  shearinff  stress,  which  is 
the  same  on  AB  and  AC,  and  let  p  be  the  in- 
tensity of  normal  stress  on  AB:  it  is  required 
to  find  a  third  plane  BO,  such  that  the  stress 
on  it  is  wholly  normal,  and  to  find  r,  the  in- 
tensity of  that  stress.  Let  9  be  the  angle  (to  be  determined)  which 
BC  makes  with  AB.  Then  the  equilibrium  of  the  triangular  wedge 
ABC  requires  that 

rBCcostf-p.AB+f.AC,  andrBCsintf-gr.  AB; 
<^  (r-ji)ooe9->f sintf,  andrsin^—jTcoatf. 

Hence,  i^^rir-p), 

tMJi29'2q/p, 

The  positive  value  of  r  is  the  greater  prmcipal  stress,  and  is  of  thil 
same  sign  ssp.  The  negative  value  is  the  leeser  princinal  stress, 
which  occurs  on  a  plane  at  li^t  angles  to  the  former.  The  equa- 
tion for  0  C(ive8  two  values  corresponding  to  the  two  planes  of 
principal  strees.  The  neatest  intensitv  of  shearing  stress  occurs 
on  the  pair  of  planes  Inclined  at  45*  to  the  planes  of  principal 
stresf,  and  its  value  isVpT}^  (by  |  6\ 

05.  The  above  determination  of  r,  the  greatest  intensitjr  of  stress 
due  to  the  combined  effect  of  simple  bending  and  shearing,  is  of 
some  practical  importance  in  the  case  of  the  web  of  an  f  beam. 
We  have  seen  that  the  web  takes  praetieallv  the  whole  uesring 
force,  distributed  over  it  with  a  nearly  uniform  intensity  q.  If 
there  were  no  normal  stress  on  a  vertical  section  of  the  web,  the 
shearing  stress  q  would  give  rise  to  two  equal  principal  stresses,  of 
pull  ana  push,  each  equal  to  q,  in  directions  inclined  at  45*  to  the 
section,  out  the  web  has  farther  to  sufier  normal  stress  due  to 
balding,  the  intensity  of  which  at  points  near  the  flanges  approxi- 
mates to  the  intensity^  on  the  flanges  themselvesi  Henoe  in  these 
reelons  the  greater  principal  strees  is  incressed,  often  by  a  consider- 
aUe  amount,  which  may  essily  be  calculated  from  the  foregoing 
formula.  What  makee  this  specially  important  is  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  principal  stresses  is  a  stress  of  compression,  whicb  tends 
to  idhke  the  web  yield  by  buckling,  and  must  be  guarded  against 
by  a  suitable  stifleniuff  of  the  web. 

The  equation  for  9  allows  the  lines  of  principal  stress  in  a  beam  to 
be  drawn  when  the  form  of  the  boam  and  the  distribution  of  loads 
are  given.  An  example  has  been  shown  in  the  article  BusoKS 
(I  l£  ^  12),  vol.  iv.  p.  290. 

66.  Tne  deflexion  of  oeams  is  due  partly  to  the  distortion  caused 
by  sheauin^  but  chieflv  to  the  simple  bendinff  which  oocun  at 
each  vertical  section.  As  regards  the  second,  which  in  most  cases 
is  the  only  important  cause  of  deflexion,  we  nave  seen  (§  59)  that 
the  radius  of  curvaturs  B  at  any  section,  due  to  a  bending  moment 
M,  is  EI/H,  which  may  also  be  written  Eyjpy,  Thus  beams  of 
anif(ffm  strength  and  depth  (and,  as  a  particular  case,  beams  of 


uniform  section  subjected  to  a  uniform  bending  moment)  bend  into 
a  circular  are.  In  other  esses  the  form  of  the  bent  besxn,  and  the 
resulting  slope  end  deflexion,  may  be  determined  by  integrating 
the  curvature  throughout  the  span,  or  by  a  graphic  process  (see 
Bridou,  fi  25),  which  consists  in  drawing  a  curve  to  repreeent  the 
beam  with  its  curvature  greatly  exaggerated,  after  the  radius  of 
curvature  has  been  determined  for  a  sufficient  number  of  eections. 
In  all  prsotical  casee  the  curvature  is  so  small  that  the  arc  and 
chord  are  of  sensibly  the  same  length.  Calling  i  the  angle  of 
alope,  and  « the  dip  or  deflexion  from  the  chord,  the  equation  to  the 
eorve  into  which  an  originally  straight  beam  bends  may  be  written 
du    ,dht    di    EI 

Integrating  this  for  a  beam  of  uniform  section,  of  span  L,  supported 
at  its  ends  and  loaded  with  a  weight  W  at  the  centre,  we  haye,  for 
the  greateet  slope  and  greatest  deflexion,  reepectively,  i,  -  WL^/lfiEI, 
r48El.     If  the  losd  W  is  uniformly  distributed  over  h, 


For  other  esses,  see  BniDon^ 


i*i-WI^48EI 

<,- WL'/24£I  and«i-5WL*/884EI. 
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The  additional  slope  which  shearing  stress  produces  in  any 
originally  horinntal  layer  is  qjQ,  where  q)».u^  before,  the  intensity 
of  sneering  atress  and  C  is  the  modulus  of  rigidity.  In  a  round 
or  rectangular  bar  the  additional  deflexion  due  to  shearing  is 
scarosly  apprsciable.  In  an  I  beam,  with  a  web  only  thick  enough 
to  reaist  sheer,  it  may  be  a  souKMrhat  considerable  proportion  of 
the  whole. 

67.  TonUm  occurs  in  a  bar  to  wKlch  equal  and  opposite  couples 
are  applied,  the  axis  of  the.bar  being  the  axis  of  the  coaples^  and 
gives  rise  to  shearing  stress  in  planee  perpendicular  to  the  azisi 
Let  AB  (fig.  40)  be  a  unifortn  circular  shaft  held  fiut  at  the  end  A, 
and  twisted  by  a 
couple  applied  in 
the  plane  B&  As- 
suming the  strain  to 
be  within  the  limits 
of  elsstidty,  a  radius 
CD  turns  round  to 
CD",  snd  a  line  AD 
drawn  at  any  dis- 
tance rfrom  the  axis, 
and  orimnally  straioht,  changes  into  the  helix  AJf.  Let  6  be  the 
angle  whioh  this  helix  makes  with  lines  perallel  to  the  axk.  or  in 
ether  words  the  angle  of  shear  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis,  and 
let  <  be  the  angle  of  twist  DCIX.  Taking  two  sections  at  a  distance 
d»  ttom  one  another,  we  have  the  are  Bdx^^rdi,  Henoe  q,  tha 
intensity  of  shearing  stress  in  a  plane  of  cross-section,  varies  u  r, 

since  9  -  C^  "■  Or  -7- .    The  reenltant  moment  of  the  whole  shesring 

stress  on  each  plane  of  cross-section  is  equal  to  the  twisting 

Galling  r,  the  outside  radius  (where  the  shearing  stress  Is  greatest) 
and  7i  its  intensitv  there,  we  nave  q^rqjri,  and  hence,'  for  a  solid 
shaft,  qi^23lj*rf.  For  a  hollow  shaft  with  a  cen^  hole  of 
radius  r,  the  same  reasoning  spplies ;  the  limits  of  integration  are 
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now  r|  uid  r^  and 
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The  llnea  of  principal  stress  are  obviously  helioss  inclined  at  45*  to 
the  axis. 

If  the  shaft  has  any  other  form  of  section  than  a  solid  or  sym- 
metrical hollow  cirde,  an  oridnally  straight  radial  line  beoomea 
warped  when  the  ahaft  is  twisted,  and  the  shearinff  stress  is  no 
longer  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  axis.  The  twisting  of 
shsits  of  equars,  trisngulsr.  snd  other  sections  hss  been  investigated 
by  M.  de  Bt  Yenant  (see  Elastioitt,  |  66-71,  where  a  domparison 
of  torsbnal  rigiditiee  is  given).  In  a  square  shsft  (side -A)  the 
stress  is  greatest  at  the  middle  of  each  side,  snd  its  intensity  tnere^ 
isa.-M/0-281A^. 

jTor  round  sections  the  angle  of  twist  per  unit  of  length  is 

<-  iL.  2M   j„  ^n^  ,^  ^/f     K  in  hollow  shafts. 
Crj    irCri*  «C(ri*-r,*) 

•  68.  In  what  has  been  said  above  ft  is  assumed  that  the  stress 
is  within  the  limit  of  elasticity.  When  the  twisting  couple  if 
incressed  so  that  this  limit  is  pasaed,  pbwtio  yielding  begins  in 
the  outermoet  layer,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  stress 
falls  to  be  borne  bv  layers  nearer  the  centre.  The  esse  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  beam  bent  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  deeeribed  in  9  57. 
If  we  suppose  the  process  of  twisting  to  be  continued,  and  that 
after  passing  the  limit  of  elasticity  the  material  is  capable  of  muck 
distortion  without  further  increase  of  shearing  stress,  the  distribn- 
tion  of  stresB  on  any  aroee  section  will  finally  have  an  approximately 

uniform  value  g^  and  the  moment  of  torsion  will  be  /     %r^itr 

-}*g'(ri">r,*).      In  the  case  of  a  solid  shaft  this  gives  for  K  a 

'•  lUaklne,  AfrlU^  MechoHla,  |  394, 
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Talne  greater  than  it  has  wben  the  stress  in  the  oatermest  h  jer  only 
reaches  the  intansity  4%  ^  the  ratio  of  4  to  8. ^  It  is  obvioiis  from 
this  oonsideration  that  the  nitimate  atrength  of  a  ahaft  to  reaiat 
torsion  ia  no  more  dedacible  from  a  knowledge  of  the  ultimate 
ahearing  atrength  of  the  material  than  the  ultimate  atrength  of 
a  beam  to  reaiat  bending  is  dedacible  from  a  knowledge  of /« and/*. 
It  shoald  be  noticed  also  that  as  regards  nitimate  strength  a  solid 
shaft  haa  an  important  advantage  over  a  hollow  abaft  or  the  same 
elsatio  atrength,  or  a  hollow  shaft  so  proportioned  that  the  greateat 
working  intensity  of  stress  is  the  same  aa  in  the  solid  shaft. 

69.  Turittina  combined  vrith  Longitudinal  Stress, — When  a  rod  ia 
twiated  and  nulled  axiaUy,  or  when  a  abort  block  is  twisted  and  com- 
pressed azially,  the  neateat  intensity  of  stress  (the  greater  principal 
atress)  ia  to  be  foundby  oompoundine  the  longitudinal  and  shearing 
atressea  as  in  §  64.  In  a  circular  rod  of  radiua  rj,  a  total  longitudi- 
nal force  P  in  the  direction  of  the  azia  gives  a  longitudinal  normal 
atress  whose  intensity  J^i— P/vrj*.  A  twisting  couple  M  applied 
to  thcr  same  rod  gives  a  ahearing  atreaa  whoae  greateat  intenaity 
^1— 2M/»ri*.  The  two  together  give  rise  to  a  pair  of  principal 
atresses  of  intenaities  f-  P/2irri«±  \/(2M/irr/)« + (P/2ipri«)»,  their 
inclinationa  to  theazis  beingdeflned  l^theequation  tan  2a-2M/riP, 
and  the  term  onder  the  square  root  ia  the  greateat  inteoaity  of 
ahearing  atress.  ":-»..- 

70.  TwisHng  eomJnnsd  wUh  Bending,— Thia  important  praetiosl 
eaae  ia  realized  in  a  crank-ahaft  (fig.  41).  Let  a  force  P  he  applied 
at  the  crank-pin  A  at  right 
angiea  to  the  plane  of  the  crank. 
At  any  section  of  the  shaft  C 
(between  the  crank  and  the 
bearing)  there.is  a  twisting  mo- 
ment M|-P  .'AB,  and  a  hend-  fis.  4L 
ing  moment  M,-  P .  BC.  There 
ia.  also  a  direct  shearing  force  P,  but  thia  does  not 
require  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
the  stress  at  points  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
drcumferenee  (where  the  intensity  is  greatest), 
since  (by  §  68)  the  direct  ahearing  stress  is  dis 
tributed  so  that  ita  intenaity  ia  zero  at  these  points.  The  stress 
there  is  consequently  made  up  of  longitudinal  normal  stress  (due 
to  bending),  pyiiiJ-wrff  and  shearing  stress  (due  to  torsion), 
fi-2M,/«r|*.    Oombining  these,  aa  in  §  64,  we  find  for  tiie  prin- 
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djpal  stresses  r-i2(M,±VMi«+M,«)/«r3f,  or  r-2P(BC±AC)/»rj» 
The  greateat  ahearing  stress  is  2P.AC/vr,*,  and  the  axea  of 
princuwl  atrees  are  inclined  so  tbst  tan  2a  -  Mi/H,  -  AB/BC.  The 
axis  of  greater  vrincipal  stresa  biActs  the  angle  KGQ . 

71.  Long  Coiumna  and  8trvU-~€ompre$non  and  Bending.— k 
long  strut  or  pillar,  compressed  by  forces  P  applied  at  the  ends  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis,  becomes  unstable  as  regards  flexure  when 
P  exceeds  a  certain  value.  Unaer  Uo  circumstances  csn  this  value 
of  P  bo  exceeded  in  loadinff  a  strut  But  it  may  happen  that  the 
intenaity  of  atress  produced  by  smaller  loads  exceeds  tne  safe  com- 
pressive strength  of  the  material,  in  which  case  a  lower  limit  of 
load  must  be  chosen.  If  the  applied  load  ia  not  strictly  axial,  if 
the  stmt  is  not  initially  straight,  if  it  is  subject  to  any  deflexion 
by  transverse  forces,  or  if  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  not  uniform 
over  each  cross-section,— then  loada  smaller  than  the  U^t  which 
causes  instabillbr  will  produce  a  certain  deflexion  which  increases 
«rith  increase  of  load,  and  will  give  rise  to  a  uniformly  varying 
stress  of  the  kind  illostreted  in  figs.  26  and  28.  We  shall  fint 
consider  the  ideal  caae  in  which  the  forces  at  the  ends  are  strictly 
axial,  the  strut  perfectly  straight  and  free  from  transvene  loadb 
and  perfectly  symmetriod  as  to  elasticity.  Two  conditions  have 
to  be  dietingnished— that  in  which  the  ends  are  left  free  to  bend, 
and  that  in  which  the  ends  are  held  fixed.  In  what  follows,  the 
ends  are  supnosed  free  to  bend.  The  vaihe  of  the  load  which 
causes  instability  will  be  found  bv  conaidering  what  force  P  applied 
to  each  end  would  suffice  to  hold  -an  originally  straight  stmt  in 
a  bent  state,  supposing  it  to  have  recenred  a  smalTsmount'of 
elaatic  curvature  in  any  way.  Usinff  u  ss  before  to  denote  the 
deflexion  at  any  part  of  the  length,  the  bendincr  moment  is  Pu, 
and  (taking  the  origin  at  the  miodle  of  the  chord)  the  equation  to 
tha  fliaatio  curve  is 

fTtf    -Pti 

d^  EI' 
from  which,  for  a  stmt  of  uniform  section,  v«-ii«oo8«\/P/£I.  Ui 
being  the  deflexion  at  the  centre,  Kow  «-0  wnen  s-^L  (the 
half  length),  and  therefore  ^LyP/EI-lv  or  an  intM^  multiple 
of  4r.  The  smallest  value  (^)  oorreaponda  to  the  least  force  P. 
Thus  the  force  required  to  maintain  the  stmt  in  its  curved  state  ia 
P-v'EI/I^,  and  is  independent  of  Uy  This  meana  that  with  thia 
particular  value  of  P  (which  for  brevltv  we  ahall  write  P,)  the  afarut 
will  be  in  neutral  equilibrium  when  bent;  with  a  value  of  P  leas 
than  P|  it  will  be  stable :  with  a  greater  value  it  will  be  unatable. 
Hence  a  load  exceeding  P,  will  certainly  canae  raptors.    The  value 

i0eeSuancRT,Hl(^ML 


v'EI/L*  appUea  to  atrats  with  round  ends^  or  tnfla  free  to  tv^ 
If  the  ends  are  fixed  the  effective  length  for  bending  ia  redocsd  by 
one  half,  ao  that  P,  then  ia  4«^1/I^.  When  one  end  ia  fixrd  aai 
tha  other  ia  free  P.  haa  an  intermediate  valne,  probably  about 
9ir*El/4L«. 

72.  Tbe  above  theory,  which  is  £aler*iL  aaalgna  P,  aa  s  limit  to 
the  strength  of  a  stmt  on  account  of  ffexurfl  instability ;  bat  a 
stress  less  than  P^  may  cause  direct  crushing.  Let  8  be  the  area 
of  section,  and  /« the  strength  of  the  material  to  resist  cmahing. 
Thus  a  stmt  which  conforms  to  the  ideal  conditions  specified 
above  will  fail  by  simple  crashing  if  /«S  is  less  than  P„  bat  bj 
bending  if /«S  is  greater  than  P,.  Hence  with  a  given  material 
and  form  of  section  the  ideal  strat  will  fail  bv  direct  crasbingif 
the  length  is  less  than  a  certain  multiple  of  tbe  least  breadth  (easilj 
calculated  from  the  expression  for  Pj),  snd  in  that  case  its  strength 
win  be  independent  or  the  length ;  when  the  length  is  greater  than 
this  tbe  strat  will  vield  by  bending,  and  its  strength  diminishes 
ramdly  as  the  len^h  is  incressed. 

But  the  conditions  which  the  above  theory  aasumes  are  never 
realised  in  pnctiee.  The  load  ia  never  stnctly  axial,  nor  the 
atrat  abaolutelv  stnight  to  begin  with,  nor  the  elasticity  unifonn. 
The  result  ia  that  the  strenetn  is  in  all  cases  less  than  either  /«S 
or  Pi.  The  effect  of  deviations  from  axiality,  from  straicbtnen, 
and  Irom  uniformity  of  elasticibr  mav  be  treated  by  introuacing  a 
term  expressing  an  imaginary  initial  deflexion,  and  in  this  way 
Enler*a  tneory  may  be  so  modified  ss  to  sgree  well  with  experiroeDtal 
results  on  the  fracture  of  stmts,'  and  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
obeerved  fact  that  the  deflexion  of  a  strat  begbis  ^dually  aad 
passes  through  stable  values  before  the  sti^  of  instabihty  ii 
reached.  In  conae^uence  of  this  stable  deflexion  tbe  atress  of 
compression  on  the  mside  edge  becomes  greater  than  P/S,  the  strsB 
on  tne  outside  edge  becomes  less  than  P/S,  and  may  even  change 
into  tendon,  and  the  atrat  may  yield  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
stresses  becoming  grester  than  /«  or  fl  respectively.  Aa  r^gsnii 
the  influence  of  length  and  moment  of  inertia  of  section  on  tbe 
deflexion  of  stmts,  analogy  to  the  case  of  beams  snggesta  th^t  the 
greatest  deflexion  consistent  with  stability  will  vary  aa  1^8^  h  beiqg 
the  least  breadth,  and  the  greateat  and  least  stressi  at  opporita 
edges  of  the  middle  section,  will  consequently  be 
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where  A  ia  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  inaterlal  and  tha  form 
of  the  section.  This  gives,  for  the  breaking  load,  P-  ^^(1  -h^I//!^ 
or  -  ^fiKl  -  ali*/^,  the  smaller  of  the  two  beiuff  taken. 

This  rormula,  which  is  generelly  known  aa  Qoraon's^  can  be  msde 
to  agree  fairly  with  the  results  of  ezperimenb  on  strata  of  ordissrr 
proportions,  when  the  valuea  of /as  well  ss  a  sire  treated  aa  teapiriesi 
constants  to  be  determined  by  trial  with  struts  of  the  same  eloa 
as  those  to  which  the  formula  la  to  be  applied.  Oordou'a  fonnaJs 
may  also  be  arrived  at  in  another  way.  For  very  abort  acrata  we  hare 
seen  that  the  breaking  load  is  /A  and  for  teiy  long  atrats  it  ii 
««EI/L«.  If  we  write  P^/.S/(1  +/fiI^ln*El\  we  have  a  fonsaU 
which  gives  correci  valuea  in  these  two  extreme  caaea,  and  iBte^ 
mediate  values  for  strats  of  medium  length.  By  writing  this 
P-/3/(l  +cSI^  /I),  and  treatinff/and  e  as  em^cal  conatants,  ve 
have  Gordon's  formula  in  a  slightly  modified  shape.  Oonloo's 
formula  is  laiwely  used ;  it  is,  however,  essentially  empirical,  sod 
it  is  only  by  adjustment  of  both  constants  that  it  can  pe  broiuht 
into  agreement  with  experimental  results.'  For  values  of  the 
constants,  see  BRiDon.  fn  the  caae  of  fixed  enda,  e  is  to  be  dirided 
by  4.         .'     • 

78.  Bunting  Str»nath  ofOirevlar  Cylinder  and  Spkaxt^pta 
remaina  for  the  conaidention  of  only  one  other  mode  of  stitsi^  of 
great  importance  from  ita  occurrence  in  boilers, 

'pea,  hydraulic  and  ateam  <nrlinders,  and  gnna. 

he  material  of  a  hollow  cyunder,  subjected  fo 
pressure  from  within,  is  tlurown  into  a  stress  of 
circumferential  puU.  When  tbe  thickhess  I  & 
amall  compared  with  the  radiua  B,  we  may  treat 
thia  atreaa  as  uniformly  distributed  over  tha  rj^i 

thickness.  Let  p  be  the  intenaitv  of  floid  pres- 
sure within  a  hollow  cireular  cvUnder,  ana  let 
/  be  the  intenaity  of  circumferential  atress. 
Consider  the  forces  on  a  amall  rectangular  plata 
(fig.  42),  with  its  sides  parallel  and  toeqmi- 
dicular  to  the  direction  ot  the  axia,  of  length  I  ^^  ^ 

and  width  BM,  99  being  the  smaU  angle  it 
aubtenda  at  the  axia.    Whatever  foroea  act  on  tUa  plala  ia  the 
direction  of  the  axis  sn  equal  and  opposite.    The  remauina  feiees. 
which  are  in  equilibrium,  are  P,  the  total  pressure  rrom  viUia,  sscl 
a  force  T  at  each  aide  due  to  the  circumferential  atress.    P«fW 


^, 


*  SeepapenbT ProTa  Ayrtoa and  Feny,  n«  Ai^AMir,  Dee.  10  and  K IM^ 
aad  by  T.  C.  FIdtar,  mn.  Free,  hut.  cX,  vol.  IxzxrL  ^  SSI. 

■  PtoreziMriinanlaoata«brMkiii(itiMh  of  Mrata,  ms  poos  tf  Ila4i»0^ 
■OB,  PkO.  fV«M.,  ISM:  Barlwley,  MinThm,  ImTOM^  ^d.  juu.,-  Clitoi% 
f^oM.  Amtr.  Sot,  Cifo.  iAi#.,  1B84. 
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MtT^/U.  BtttbythetriftOgleoffoNef(11g.48)P-TM.  Henoe 
fM/L 

The  ends  of  the  cylinder  maY  or  may  not  be' held  together  by 
loBsitadiiiAl  etrees  in  the  cylinder  sides ; 
if  t&y  are,  then,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
the  ends,  a  transverse  section,  the  area 
of  wliich  is  2vB4,  has  to  bear  a  total  force 
orB^.    Henoe,  if  /  be  the  intensity  of  Fic  4a. 

longitudinal  stress,  /  -i>B/2<  -  4/. 

.  74.  A  thin  hoUow  sphere  under  internal  pressore  has  e<]aal 
clrcnmferential  pnll  in  all  directions.  To  find  its  vslue  consider 
the  plate  of  fig.  42.  There  are  now  four  eonal  foroea  T,  on 
each  of  the  four  sides,  to  equilibrate  the  radial  force  P.  Henoe 
P-2TMand/-j7B/2«. 

75.  When  the  thickness  is  not  small  compared  with  the  radius, 
the  radial"  pressure  is  transmitted  from  layer  to  layer  with  reduced 
intensity,  and  the  eircumferentisl  pull  diminishes  towards  the  out- 
sade.  In  the  esse  of  a  thick  cylinder  with  freo'  ends^  we  hare  to 
deal  at  any  point  with  two  prucipal  stresses,  rsdial  and  circum- 
ferential, which  may  be  denoted  by  p  and  jf  respectively.  Sup- 
posing (ss  we  may  properly  do  in  dealing  witn  a  cylinder  which  is 
not  very  short)  that  a  transverse  section  ori^nallv  plane  remains 
plane,  the  longitudinal  strain  is  uniform.  Suoe  there  is  no  longi- 
xodinal  stress  tius  strain  is  due  entirely  to  the  lateral  action  of  the 
stresses  p  and  ^,  and  ite  amount  is  Q»  •¥{[)! vBk.  .Hence  at  all  points 
j»+|/- constant*    Fortiier,  by  considering  thp  eqniUbiiam  of  sny 


thin  layer,  «  we  hay^aliMdy-cqMiSerod  thAof.A  thin  cylinder, 

we  have  g-O^O—j/. 

These  two  equations   give  by  integration,    ff-C+'Oyr**  and 

If  ri  be  the  escternal  and  r^  the  internal  radios,  and  p^  the 

and 
r  is 

l^--l»o»"t*(l  +  »'if/H)/(ri«-r,a).  At  the  inside,  wlcre  thU  ie 
greatest,  its  value  is-p^r|«+r.»)/(r,«-r,«),— a  quantity  always 
gfeater  than  p^  however  thick  the  cylmder  is. 

In  the  oonsi^ction  of  ^ns  variois  devices  have  been  used  to 
equalize  the  circumferential  tension.  With  cast  guns  a  chilled 
core  has  been  employed  to  make  the  inner  layers  solidify  and  cool 
flnt,  so  that  they  are  afterwards  compressed  by  the  later  contrac- 
tion of  the  outer  Uyers.  In  guns  built  up  of  wrought-iron  or  steel 
hoops  thelioops  are  bored  small  by  a  regulated  amount  aud  are 
shrunk  on  over  the  barrel  or  over  the  inner  hoops.  In  Mr  Long> 
ridge's  system,  now  under  trial,  the  gun  is  made  by  winding  stoel 
wire  or  ribbon,  with  suitable  initial  tension,  on  a  central  barrel. 
.  76.  The  circumferential  stress  at  any  point  of  a  thick  hollow 
sphere  expoeed  to  intemaT  fluid  pressure  is  found,  by  a  process  like 
thatof  the  last  paragraph,  to  bo  '-p^M  +  r^*/2f*)/{r^9-r^*)i  which 
gives,  for  the  greatest  tension,  the  value 

-l'o('^i'  +  2r,«)/2(r,«-r,»).  (J.  A.  B.) 


STRICKLAND,  Aom  (1806-1874),  a  popular  his- 
torical writer,  was  born  in  1806,  the  third  daughter  of 
Thomas  Strickland,  of  Boydon  Hall,  Suffolk.  Her  first 
literary  efforts  were  historical  romances  in  verse  in  the  style 
of  Walter  Scott^—  Worcuier  Field  (published  without  date), 
DemetriMS  and  other  Foenu  (1833).  From  4;hiB  she  passed 
to  prose  histories,  written  in  a  simple  style  for  the  young. 
A  picturesque  sketch  of  the  Filgrivu  of  WaUingham 
appeared  in  1835,  two  volumes  of  Talee  and  Storiei  from 
history  in  the  following  year.  Then  with  the  assistance 
of  her  sister  she  projected  a  more  ambitious  work,  The 
Lives  of  the  Qiteetu  of  Fnglandt  from  Mathilda  of  Flanders 
to  Queen  Anne.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1840,  the 
twelfth  and  kst  in  1849.  Miss  Strickland  was  a  warm 
partisan  on  the  side  of  royalty  and  the  church,  but  she 
made  industrious  study  of  "official  records  and  other 
public  documents, '*  gave  copious  extracts  from  them,  and 
drew  interesting  pictures  of  manners  and  customs.  While 
engaged  on  this  work  she  found  time  to  edit  (in  1843) 
the  Letten  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  innocence  she 
championed  with  enthusiasm.  In*  1850  she  followed  up 
lier  Queens  of  Eiigland  with  the  Lives  of  the.  Queens  of 
Scotland,  completing  the  series  in  eight  volumes  in  1859. 
Unresting  in  her  industry,  she  tuitied  next  to  the  Batchelof 
Kings  of  England,  about  whom  she  published  a  volume  in 
1861.^  The  Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops  foIloi»ed  in  1866— 
after  a  longer  interval,  part  of  which  was  employed  in 
producing  an  abridged  version  of  her  Queens  of  England 
Her  last  work  was  the  Lives  of  the  Last  four  Stuhrt 
Frineessest  published  in  1872.  In  1871  she  obtained  a 
civil  list  pension  of  JSlOO  in  recognition  of  her  merits. 
She  died  at  Roydon  Hall  on  the  8th  of  July  1874. 

A  Life  by  her  sister,  Jane  Margaret  Strickland,  appeared  in  1887. 
4  STRIEQAU,  an  industrial  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Silesia,  is  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Webtritz,  30  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Breslau.  In 
1880  it  contained  11,470  inhabitants,  6928  of  whom 
wer^  Protestants  ajid  4379  Komon* Catholics.  Their  chief 
occupations  are  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  albums, 
XK>rtfolio6,   and    other    articles  in    leather.      Granite  is 

>  This  eondltion  Is  resUxcd  in  practice  when  the  flnld  caosing  hitcnuri  preMore 
Is  held  hi  hjr  a  piston,  and  the  atress  between  this  piston  and  the  othor  end  of  the 
blinder  la  taken  bjr  some  other  part  of  the  strnetnre  than  the  cylinder  ridea. 
'  *  >  The  a<4iUion  which  follows  In  the  t«xt  is  sppUcable  cYea  when  then  Is 
lonffttodinal  stress,  pcorided  that  the  longitudinal  stress  Is  nnlformlj  distrthnted 
oveaeach  tnuisrersa  section.  U  we  Ml  this  stress  p",  the  longitudinal  strain  is 
p^'/E+(p+p'yaE.  Slapo  the  wholo  strain  is  uniform,  and  ir*  U  uniform,  tbe  mm 
eC  j»  Shd/  h  copataot  s(  sU  poiata,  as  ia  tbe  case  vlie^  |lie  epdi  sis  free. 


quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  trade  is  carried  on 
in  grun.  It  was  near  Striegau  that  Frederick  the  Oreat 
gained  the  important  victory  usually  named  after  tbe 
tillage  of  Hohenfriedberg  (June  4,  1745). 

STROMBOLL     See  Lepaei  Islambs. 

STRONTIUM,  a  metallic  chemical  element  intermedi- 
ate in  its  character  between  barium  and  calcium,  with  which 
it  forms  a  natural  "  triad."  Though  widely  dilhised  as  a 
frequent  companion  of  calcium  (including  oceanic),  it  occurs 
nowhere  in  abundance.  Its  most  important  minei(>l  forms 
are  the  sulphate,  SrS04,  known  aa' Coslestine  (from  the 
sky-blue  colour  of  certain  yarieties),  and  the  carbonate, 
SrOO,,  called  Stroniianite  because  it  was  dLBoovered  first 
at  Strontian,  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland.  Crawford  and 
(independently  of  him)  Cruickshanks  in  1790  were  the 
first  to  recognize  the  latter  mineral^  ^b  a  thing  of  its  own 
kind  and  different  from  witherite  (BaCOg).  Hope,  in 
1793,  proved  it  to  be  the  carbonate  of  a  new  earth,  which 
discovery  was  confirmed  by  KUproth. 

Regarding  metallic  strontium,  see  CnEMisTBY,  toL  v.  pp.  625-6. 
For  the  making  of  strontiam  prefMuratione  etrontiilnite,  of  course, 
is  the  handier  raw  material,  being  readily  convertible  into  (for 
instance)  nitrate  by  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  From  the 
nitrate  the  oxide,  SrO,  is  obtained  by  prolonged  calcination  at 
ultimately  a  bright  red  heat,  as  a  greyisnwhito  absolutely  infus- 
ible and  non-volatile  mass,  which  acts  violently  on  water  with 
formation  of  the  hvdrate,  Sr(OH)y  Which  latter  readily  takee  an 
8H.0  of  water  to  form  cr3r8tals  soluble  in  fifty  parts  of  cold  and 
far  less  of  boiling  water.  An  impure  oxide  is  obtainable  directlv 
from  strontianite  by  strong  ignition  with  charcoal;  and  from  such 
crude  oxide  pure  crystals  of  the  hydrate  are  easily  produced  by 
phvioua  operations.  ' 

In  the  working  up  of  ccelestlne  the  first  step  is  to  reduce  it  to 
sulphide,  SrS,  by  means  of  charcoal  at  a  red  heat  The  sulphide 
when  boiled  with  WHter  is  decompoeed  thus : — 

2SiS  +  2H,0  -  BrOH,0 + SrSH J3. 
Hydrate.  Sol^-bydrake. 

Both  products  dissolve  in  the  hot  water;  from  the  solution  the  8 
of  theSrH^  is  easily  eliminated,  by  treatment  with  oxide  of  copper 
or  oxide  of  zinc,  as  insoluble  metallic  sulphide;  the  filtrate  on 
cooling  gives  crystals  of  pure  hydrate.  From  it  anv  strontia  salt  of 
course  is  easily  made  by  means  of  the  respective  acid ;  in  many  cases 
the  salt  wished  for  can  be  obtained  similarly  from  the  sulphide. 

Nitrate  of  strontia  from  hot  solutions  crystallizes  in  anhvdrous 
octahedia,  SrN,Oe,  soluble  in  about  )  part  of  boiling  and  in  f 
parts  of  cold  water.  From  oolder  solutions  hydrated  crvstal^ 
SrNgOc+4HsO,  separate  out  The  anhydrous  salt  is  used  Jsigely 
by  nyrotecbiusts  for  the  making  of  "red  fin."  ..    . 

The  hydroxide  some  years  ago  promised  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  sugar  industry  as  a  precipitant  for  the  cane-sQgar 
known  to  be  present  largely  in  uncryatalliEable  mdlasses  $es 
SuoAB),  but  the  process  so  far  has  £uled  to  tsk9  toot  in  Industry* 
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JnalygU.^To  detect  strontitim  ia  a  aalt-aohition,  we  first 
eliminate  the  heavy  metals  by  the  toccessiye  anplieatioii  of 
salphuretted  hydrogen  (and  free  acid)  and  of  sulphide  oTaromonium 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac  From  the  filtrate 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (in  the  heat)  precipitates  oulv  the  barinm, 
strontium,  and  calcium  as  carbonates,  wnich  are  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  hot  water.  The  analysis  of  the  preqipitate  Lb  difficult ; 
but  any  strontia  in  it  is  easily  detected  by  means  oi  the  spectroscope 
(see  Spbctkoscopy). 

STROPHANTHUS,  a  gemifl  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Apoeynea,  deriving  its  name  from  the  long  twisted 
thread-like  segments  of  the  corolla^  which  in  one  species 
attain  a  length  of  12  or  14  inches.  The  genos  at  present 
comprises  about  18  species,  confined  to  tropical  Africa  and 
Asia,  only  one  species,  indigenous  to  the  former  continent, 
being  known  outside  the  tropics.  Several  of  the  African 
species  furnish  the  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
grow  with  the  principal  ingredient  in  their  arrow  poisons. 
The  in^  or  onaye  poison  of  the  OabocHy  the  komb^ 
poison  of  equatorial  North  Africa,  the  arquah  poison  of 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  the  wani)ca  poison  of  Zanzi- 
bar are  all  derived  from  members  of  this  genus.  The 
exact  species  used  in  each  case  cannot  be  said  to  be 
accurately  known.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
S.  hupidus,  D.C,  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed. 

Two  of  the  arrow  poiions  have  been  cnemicall^  and  physio- 
logically examined.  The  komb^  poison  was  subjected  to  some 
preliminary  experiments  in  1862  by  Prof.  Sharpey,  but  was 
more  fully  examined  a  few  ]^ears  subsequently  by  Prof  T.  R. 
Fraaer.  From  the  investigations  of  the  latter^  it  appears  that 
the  komb4  arrow  poison,  when  given  in  fatal  doees.  paralyses 
the  action  of  the  heart  In  minute  doses,  however,  it  possesses 
a  tonic  action  on  that  oigan.  Since  the  practical  value  of 
•trophanthns  as  a  medicinal  agent  has  been  pointed  out  bv  Prof. 
Fraser.  it  has  been  need  with  considerable  success  in  some  K>rms  of 
heart-diwaas.  The  chemical  examination  showed  that  its  activity 
is  dne  to  a  glncoside,  which  has  been  named  strophanthin.     The 


wanijca  arrow  poison  nas  been  examined  physiologically  by  Dr 

Sydney  Ringer  and  chemically  bv  Mr  A.  W.  Oerrara.     Its  active 

'    ud  to 


principle^  glucoside,  was  foun 

action.    Chemically  also,  as  obtained  bv 

be  identical  with  strophanthin.'    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 


Mr  A.  W.  Oerrard. 

resemble  strophanthin  in  its 

as  obtained  by  Mr  Oerrard,  it  seems  to 

___  ,  ible  in  alcohol  and  water, 

but  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform ;  it  evolves  ammonia  when 
heated  with  soda-lime,  but  gives  onl^  a  slight  brown  coloration 
when  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Both  8,  hitpidut  and  S,  Xambe  have  hairy  seeds  with  s  slender 
thread-like  appendsfe,  terminating  in  a  feathery  tuft  of  long 
sflky  hairs;  the  seecb  of  the  former  being  coated  with  short  ap- 

Eressed  brown  hairs,  and  those  of  the  latter  with  white  hairs  ;  but 
1  the  species  used  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  caUed  ''umtsuli"  the 
thread-like  appendage  of  the  seed  is  absent  According  to  infor- 
mation fumisued  by  Messrs  T.  Christy  k  Company  of  London, 
an^  obtained  from  a  correspondent  on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  the 
natives  pound  the  seeds  into  an  oily  mass,  which  assnmes  a  red 
colour,  portions  of  this  mass  being  smeared  on  the  arrow  immedi- 
ately behind  the  barb. 

See  Itons$  PtmUvrwm,  1 ,  _. 

lass,  ^  lis;  Van  HmmH.  ArtK  . 


See  icMM*  PTon/orMm  No.  4,  1870 1  Pdlkm.  Arik.  Om.  4t  MidMmt,  Jidy 
JSSS,  Ik  lis;  Van  HaiMh.  ArtK  Nmi.  d$M  Se.,  m,  tU..  187S,  p.  161;  Arth.dt 
J>kf»M^  Now  S,  ISTt,  p.  iti ;  B^pport  iwr  Tlnaytf  Paris,  1877,  8tow 

STROUD,  a  market-town  of  Qloucestershire,  is  situated 
on  the  Bwindon  and  Gloucester  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  on  a  branch  of  the  Midland  llailway, 
and  on  the  Thames  and  Severn  Junction  Canal,  10  miles 
south  of  Gloucester  and  3(riK>rth-^ast  of  Bristol  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  environed  by  higher 
hills,  bul  is  built  in  a  somewhat  straggling  and  irregular 
fashion.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  town-hall, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  LsAsdown  hall  (1879), 
the  Badbrook  hall  (1869),  with  reading-room  and  large 
room  for  ooncerfs,  the  subscription  rooms  (1834),  and 
the  hospital  erected  in  1875  at  a  cost  of  £8754,  to 
replace  the^spensaxy  erected  in  1823.  The  town  is  the 
pnncipal  seat  of  the  west  of  England  cloth  manufacture, 
and  possesses  yeiy  extensive  mills.  There  are  also  silk 
inil^  scarlet-dye  worku,  breweries,  logwood-crushing  mills, 


1  See  Proe.  Boy.  J3oc,  Bdin,,  1869-1870,  p.  99 ;  reprinted  in 
/<wr.  Anat.  €md  Phytia.,  vol  vii.  pp.  140-155. 
•  Pharm.  Jour.,  [8^  iL  pp.  834,  885. 


and  flour-miUs.  Stroud  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  sorvey 
was  part  of  Bisley  parish,  from  which  it  was  separated  b 
1304.  The  local  board  was  established  in  1857.  The 
population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  (area  999  acres) 
in  1871  was  7082,  and  in  1881  it  was  7848. 

STRUENSEE,  Johann  Fbixdrich,  Ck)UiiT.  (1737- 
1772),  Danish  statesman,  was  of  German  extraction,  and 
was  bom  August  5, 1737,  at  Halle,  where  his  father  Adam 
Struensee,  of  some  eminence  as  a  hymn  writer,  was  pastor. 
He  graduated  M.D.  at  Halle  in  1756,  and  obtained  the 
office  of  physician  to  the  town  of  Altona  through  the 
influence  of  his  father,  who  had  removed  thither.  On 
account,  however,  of  a  ehange  in  his  religious  views  he 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  for  some  time  he  led  an 
unsettled  life,  until  in  1768  he  was  appointed  personal 
physician  to  ^e  young  king.  Christian  YIL  of  Denmark, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  through  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  The  influence  he  exercised  over 
the  almost  imbecile  king  awakened  at  first  the  jealousy 
of  the  queen,  Caroline  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  George  11^ 
but  having  had  occasion  to  attend  her  for  a  severe 
mauidy,  he  won  her  complete  confidence  also,  and  became 
equally  the  favourite  of  both.  When  therefore  in  1770 
he  was  appointed  master  of  requests,  he  virtually  took  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  into  his  own  hands,  and  oa 
the  20th  September  the  council  of  state  was  su^ieneded. 
Though  acting  as  an  absolutist,  his  sympathies  were 
democratic,  and  he  used  his  position  to  promote  the 
eeneral  benefit  of  the  people  and  to  curb  the  influence  of 
the  nobility.  The  extent  of  his  reforms,  and  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  they  were  introduced,  had  all  the  practical 
effect  of  a  revolution.  They  included  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  peasants,  complete  religious  toleration,  the  abolition 
of  commercial  restrictions,  the  reorganization  of  the  army, 
and  the  introduction  of  examinations  for  public  offices. 
His  reforms  were  received  with  consternation,  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  entered  into  to  effect  his  overthrow.  The 
queen  dowager  persuaded  Christian  YIL  that  Struensee 
was  carrying  on  an -intrigue  with  the  queen,  and  had 
entered  into  a  plot  to  assassinate  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  rule  as  regent.  He  and  his  friend  Count  Brsndt 
were  consequently  arrested  on  20th  February  1772.  The 
attempt  to  prove  that  he  had  been  unfaithful  in  his  duty 
as  minister  to  the  kin^  failed,  but  he  did  not  deny  the 
liaiion  with  the  queen,  and  he  and  Count  Brandt  were 
both  beheaded  and  quartered  on  the  28th  April  (see 
Denmabk,  vol  vil  p.  87).' 

Bee  Lehen  und  BeffeUnhtiUn  dtr  Ort^en  Siruetuu  und  BrawU, 
1772 ;  if«mot>«  qf  an  Un/oriunaU  Queen,  London,  1776 ;  Hbit, 
Struen$M  og  hant  ifiniffmum^Copenh^n,  1824  ;  Jenssen-Tnsch, 
Die  Fereefuoerung  gegen  die  JHinigin  jtaroline  UathUde  und  dit 
Oraftn  Struensee  und  Brandt,  naeh  bisher  ungedrHekten  Original- 
aden,  Leipsic,  1864  ;  Wrazall,  Life  and  Times  of  Queen  CaroHm, 
1864 ;  X.  Wittich,  Struensee,  Leipsic,  1879. 

STRUYE,  Fsm>KicH  Gbobo  Wilbxuc  (1793-1864), 
astronomer,  was  bom  at'  Altona  on  April  15,  1793.  Id 
1808  he  entered  the  university  of  Dorpat,  where  he  first 
studied  philology,  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to 
astronomy.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  observer  in  tiie 
new  university  observatory  and  a  few  years  later  professor 
of  astronomy.  He  remained  in  Dorpat,  occupied  with 
researches  on  double  stars  and  in  geodetic  work,  till  1839, 
when  he  removed  to  Pulkova,  near  St  Petersburg,  ss 
director  of  the  new  Central  Observatory.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  activity  until  he  was  obliged  to  retire  (in  1861) 
owing  to  failing  health.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg  on 
November  23,  1864. 

*  Carl  Gaetav  Straensee  von  Carlsbech,  elder  brother  of  JokuiB 
Friedrich,  bom  st  Halle  ISth  Angnst  17S5,  attained  high  enuMDce 
in  the  aeivioe  of  Pnueia.  He  was  ennobled  in  1789,  became  minlsftf 
of  finance  and  president  of  the  excisQ  department  in  1791,  and  dloJ  »t 
Berlin  17th  October  1804. 
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StruYe's  BAine  u  best  known  by  his  obwrratioiu  of  double  ttera, 
Ti  hich  he  carried  on  for  many  years.  These  bodies  had  first  been 
it^gmlarly  measured  by  W.  Herschel,  who  diseorered  that  many  of 
them  formed  systems  of  two  stars  revolnng  round  their  common 
con  tro  of  gravity.  After  him  J.  Herschel  (and  for  some  time  South ) 
had  observed  them,  but  their  labours  were  eclipsed  by  the  systematic 
and  more  extensive  ones  of  Struve.  With  the  9^-inch  refractor  at 
Dorpat  ho  discovered  a  ffreat  number  of  double  stars,  and  published 
in  1827  a  list  of  all  the  known  objects  of  this  kind  {Catalogu$ 
J/bvus  SUllarum  DupHeium),  His  micrometrio  measurements  of 
2714  double  stars  were  made  from  1824  to  1837,  and  are  contained 
in  his  principal  work  SUllarum  Duplicium  et  Afultiplicjium  JItnsurm 
JficromelrioB  (St  Petersburg,  1837,  foL ;  a  convenient  summary  of 
the  results  is  given  in  voL  l  of  the  Duncrht  ObservoUory  PublieO' 
tions,  1876)b  The  places  of  the  objects  were  at  the  same  time 
determined  with  the  Dorpat  meridian  circle  (Steltarum  Fixarutn 
Imprimis  Duplicium  ct  Iiuliiplicium  Positionts  Jledia,  St  Peters- 
burg, 1852,  fol. ).  At  Pulkova  he  determined  anew  the  constant  of 
aberration,  but  was  chiefly  occupied  in  working  out  the  results  of 
former  years'  work  and  in  the  completion  of  the  geodetic  operations 
in  which  be  had  been  enga^d  during  the  ^ater  part  of^  his  life. 
Ho  hsd  commenced  them  with  a  survey  of  Livonia  (181^19),  which 
was  followed  by  the  measurement  of  an  aro  of  meridian  of  more 


1 


than  3)*  in  tho  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  {Beaehreibung  der 
BreUen^p^dmecsuna  in  den  Osfsceprovinzcn  BusslatuUf  2  vola  4tO| 
Dorpat,  1831).  This  work  was  afterwards  extended  by  Struve  and 
Geuerol  Tenner  into  a  measurement  of  a  meridional  arc  fmm  the 
north  coast  of  Norway  to  Ismail  on  the  Danube  (Arc  du  AfMdivn 
<£s  S5*  £(y  gtUrt  h  Danube  €t  la  Mer  Glacialt,  2  vols,  and  1  vol 
plates,  St  Petersburg,  1857-60,  4to). 

8TKY,  or  Stbtj,  a  town  of  GkJicia»  Austria,  is  pleasantly 
Bttuatkl  on  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  about  40  miles  to 
the  south  of  Lemberg.  In  1880  it  contained  12,625 
inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in  tanning  and  the  manu- 
facture of  matchea  In  1886,  however,  the  town  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its  population  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  wholesale  migration  and  deaths 
from  privation  consequent  upon  this  calamity. 

STRYCHNINE.  See  Poisons,  vol  xix.  p.  279,  aud 
Nux  VoMiOA,  vol.  xvii.  p  687. 

STRYPE,  John  (1643-1737),  historian  and  biographer, 
was  the  son  of  John  Strype  or  Van  Stryp,  a  native  of 
Brabant,  who  to  escape  religious  persecution  went  to 
Kngland,  and  settled  near  London,  in  a  locality  after- 
wards known  as  Strype's  Yard,  formerly  in  the  parish  of 
Stepney,  but  subsequently  annexed  to  that  of  Christ 
Church,  Spitalfields.  Here  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  merchant  and  silk  throwster.  The  son  was  bom  Ist 
November  1643.  He  was  educated  at  St  Panrs  School, 
and  on  5th  July  1662  eutered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Catherine  Hall,  where  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1665  and  M.A.  in  1669.  On  the  14th  July 
of  the  latter  year  he  was  preferred  to  the  curacy  of 
Theydon-Bois,  Essex,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  was 
chosen  curate  and  lecturer  of  Low  Leyton  in  the  same 
cotthty.  On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  saUry,  the 
patron  allowed  the  people  to  choose  their  own  minister, 
the  vacancy  in  the  vicarage  remaining  unfilled  during  the 
life  of  Strjrpe.  He  was  never  instituted  or  inducted,  but 
in  1674  he  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London  to 
preach  and  expound  the  word  of  God,  aod  to  perform  the 
full  office  of  priest  and  curate  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
vicarage.  In  his  later  years  he  obtained  from  Archbishop 
Tenison  the  sinecure  of  Tarring,*  Sussex,  and  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  lecturer  at  Hackney  till  1724. 
When  he  became  infirm  he  took  up  his  residence  with  Mr 
Harris,  an  apothecary  at  Hackney,  who  had  married  his 
daughter,  and  died  there  11th  December  1737,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-four. 

At  an  esriy  period  of  his  life  Strype  obtained  access  to  the  papers 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks,  secretary  to  Ijord  Burghley,  from  which  he 
made  extensive  transcripts;  he  also  carried  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  Archbishop  Wake  and*  Bishops  Burnet,  Atter- 
ba^,  and  Nicholson.  The  materials  thus  obtained  formed  the 
basis  of  his  historical  and  biographical  works,  which  relate  chiefly 
to  the  period  of  the  Beformation.  The  greater  portion  of  bis 
original  materials  have  been  preserred,  and  are  incladed  in  the 


Lansdowne  manuscripts  in  the  British  llnsenm.  His  works  can 
scarcely  be  entitled  original  compositions,  his  labour  having  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  but  en  this 
very  account  they  are  of  considerable  value  as  convenient  books 
of  reference,  easier  of  aooess  and  almost  as  trustworthy  ss  tbe 
original  documents.  Besides  a  number  of  single  sermons  published 
at  various  periods,  he  was  the  author  of  an  edition  of  Lightfoot*i 
f9^ork$,  vol  IL,  1684;  UemoriaU  qf  Archbishop  Orunmer,  1«94; 
Lffs  «f  Sir  Thomas  Smithy  1698 ;  Lifs  and  Actions  q^  John  Aylm§r, 
Bishop  cfLondov^  1701 ;  Lif9  qf  Sir  John  Cheks,  with  his.  Treatise 
on  SuptrstUioHt  1705;  Annals  cf  the  Beformation  in  England, 
4  vols.,  vol  i  1700  (reprinted  1725),  voL  iL  1725,  vol.  iil  1728, 
voL  iv.  1791;  2d  ed.  1785,  4  vols.;  8d  ed.  1736-38,  4  vols.; 
Li/s  and  Actions  tf  Edmund  Orindal,  Archbishop  qf  C'aitirr&ury, 
1710,  of  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  1711,  and  (f 
John  IVhitgifl,  Archbishop  of  CatUerbury,  1818;  An  Accurate 
Edition  cf  Slows  Survey  of  London^  1720,  2  voU  foL,  the  standard 
edition  of  Stow  and  of  great  value,  although  its  interference  with 
the  original  text  is  a  method  of  editing  which  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  fair  to  the  original  author ,  aod  Scelesiastioal  Jtetnorials. 
1721.  S  voIsl;  1788,  8  vols.;  new  etL  1816.  His  Historical  and 
Biographical  fForki  were  published  in  10  vola,  with  a  general 
index,  1820-40. 

STUART,  Stbwast,  or  Steuabt,  the  surname  of  a 
family  who  became  heirs  to  the  Scottish  and  ultimately 
to  the  English  crown.  Their  descent  is  traced  to  a 
Norman  baron  Alan,  whose  eldest  son  William  became 
progenitor  of  the  earls  of  Arundel,  and  whos^  two  younger 
sons  Walter  and  Simon  came  to  Scotland,  Walter  being 
appointed  high  steward  of  David  I.,  who  conferred  on 
him  various  lands  in  Renfrewshire,  including  Paisley, 
where  he  founded  the  abbey  in  1160.  Walter,  his  grand- 
son, third  steward,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  IL 
justiciary  of  Scotland,  and,  dying  in  1246,  left  four  sods 
and  three  daughters.  The  third  son  Walter  obtained  by 
marriage  the  earldom  of  Menteith,  which  ultimately  came 
by  marriage  to  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  third  son  of 
Robert  II.  Alexander,  fourth  steward,  the  eldest  son  of 
Walter,  third  steward,  inherited  by  his  marriage  with 
Jean,  granddaughter  of  Somerled,  the  islands  of  Bute  and 
Arran,  and  on  2d  October  1263  defeated  Haco  at  Largs. 
He  had  two  sons,  James  and  John.  The  latter,  who  com- 
manded tbe  men  of  Bute  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298, 
had  seven  sons : — (1)  Sir  Alexander,  whose  grandson  became 
in  1389  earl  of  Angus,  the  title  afterwards  passing  in  the 
female  line  to  the  Douglases,  and  in  1761  to  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  ;  (2)  Sir  Alan  of  Dreghorn,  ancestor  of  the  earls 
and  dukes  of  Lennox,  from  whom  Lord  Damley,  husband 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  also  Arabella  Stuart,  were  descended ; 
(3)  Sir  Walter,  who  obtained  the  barony  of  Qarlies, 
Wigtownshire,  from  his  uncle  John  Randolph,  earl  of 
Moray,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Qalloway, 
younger  branches  of  the  family  being  the  Stewarts  of 
Tonderghie,  Wigtownshire,  and  also  those  of  Physgill  and 
Gleuturk  in  the  same  county ;  (4)  Sir  James,  who  fell  at 
Dupplin  in  1332,  ancestor  of  the  lords  of  Lorn,  on  whose 
descendants  were  conferred  at  different  periods  the 
earldoms  of  Athole,  Buchan,  and  Traquair,  and  who  were 
also  the  progenitors  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  ArgyUshire, 
and  of  Qrandtully,  Perthshire;  (5)  Sir  John,  killed  at 
Halidon  Hill  in  1333;  (6)  Sir  Hugh,  who  fought  under 
Edward  Bruce  in  Ireland;  and  (7)  Sir  Robert  of  Dal- 
dowie,  ancestor  of  the  Stewarts  of  AUanton  and  of  Colt- 
ness.  James  Stewart,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander,  fourth 
steward,  succeeded  his  father  in  1283,  and,  after  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  wars  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  died 
in  1309.  His  son  Walter,  sixth  steward,  who  had  joint 
command  with  Douglas  of  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  married  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  and  during  the  latter's  absence  in  Ireland  was 
entrusted  with  the  goverpment  of  the  kingdom.  He  died 
in  1326,  leaving  an  only  son,  who  as  Robert  II.  ascended 
the  throne  of  Scotland  in  1370  (see  voL  xxL  p.  490}. 
Sir  Alexander  Stewart,   earl  of  Buchan,   fourth  son  ot 
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Robert  IL,  who  earned  by  bis  ferocity  the  title  of  tbe 
"  Wolf  of  Badenoch/'  inherited  by  hitt  wife  the  earldom  of 
R088,  but  died  without  legitimate  issue,  although  from 
his  illegitimate  offspring  were  descended  the  Stewarts  of 
Belladrum,  of  Athole,  of  Qarth,  of  Urrard,  and  of  St  Fort 
On  the  death  of  the  ''Wolf  of  Badenoch''  the  earldom  of 
Bnchan  passed  to  his  brother  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  also 
earl  of  Fife  and  earl  of  Menteith,  but  these  earldoms  were 
forfeited  on  the  execution  of  his  son  Murdoch  in  1425,  the 
earldom  of  Buchan  again,  however,  coming  to  the  house  of 
Stewart  in  the  person  of  James,  second  son  of  Sir  James 
Stewart,  the  black  knight  of  Lorn,  by  Johanna,  widow 
of  King  James  L  From  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  were 
descended  the  Stewarts  of  Ardvoirlich  and  other  families 
of  the  name  in  Perthshire,  and  also  the  Stuarts  of  Inch- 
breck  and .  Laithers,  Aberdeenshire.  From  a  natural  son 
of  Robert  II.  were  descended  the  Steuarts  of  Dalguise, 
Perthshire^  and  from  a  natural  son  of  Robert  IIL  the 
Shaw  Stewarts  of  Blackball  and  Qreenock.  The  direct 
male  line  of  the  royal  family  terminated  with  the  death  of 
James  V.  in  1542,  whose  daughter  Mary  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  spelling  ''Stuart."  ^lary  was  succeeded  in  her 
lifetime  in  1567  by  her  only  son  James  YL,  who  through 
his  father  Lord  Darnley  was  also  head  of  the  second 
branch,  there  being  no  surviving  male  issue  of  the  family 
from  progenitors  later  than  Robert  II.  In  James  Y.,  son 
of  James  lY.  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  YIL,  the 
claims  of  the  English  junior  branch  became  merged  in  the 
Scottish  line,  and  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  last  surviving  offshoot  of  Henry  YIIL,  James 
YL  of  Scotland,  lineally  the  nearest  heir,  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England,  in  accordance  with  a  declaration  of 
Elizabeth  that  no  minor  person  should  ascend  the  throne, 
but  her  cousin  the  king  of  Scots.  The  accession  of  James 
was,  however,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Henry  YIIL,  which 
favoured  the  Suffolk  branch,  whose  succession  would 
probably  have  marvellously  altered  the  complexion  of  both 
Scottish  and  English  history.  As  it  was,  the  only  result 
of  that  will  was  a  tragedy  initiated  by  Elizabeth,  but  con- 
summated by  James,  so  as  to  clothe  his  memory  with  deep 
disgrace.  In  the  Scottish  line  the  nearest  heir  after  James 
YL,  both  to  the  Scottish  and  English  crowns,  was  Arabella 
Stuart,  only  child  of  Charles,  earl  of  Lennox,  younger 
brother  of  Lord  Darnley, — Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
mother  of  Darnley  and  his  Vrother,  having  been  the 
daughter  of  Archibald,  sixth  earl  of  Angus  by  Margaret, 
queen  dowager  of  James  lY.  James  YL  (L  of  England) 
was  thus  nearest  heir  of  the  junior  English  branch  by  a 
double  descent,  Arabella  Stuart  being  next  heir  by  a  single 
descent  On  account  of  the  descent  from  Henry  YIL,  the 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth  had  already  caused  her  to  imprison 
Arabella's  mother  (Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Cavendish)  on  learning  that  she  had  presumed  to  marry 
Lennox.  The  daughter's  marriage  she  was  determined  by 
every  possible  means  to  prevent  She  objected  when  King 
James  proposed  to  marry  her  to  Lord  Esme  Stuart,  whom 
he  had  created  duke  of  Lennox,  but  when  the  appalling 
news  reached  her  that  Arabella  had  actually  found  a  lover 
in  William  Seymour,  grandson  of  Catherine  Orey,  heiress 
of  the  Suffolk  branch,  she  was  so  deeply  alarmed  and 
indignant  that  she  immediately  ordered  her  imprisonment 
This  happened  immediately  before  Elizabeth's  death,  after 
which  she  obtained  her  release.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  James  a  conspinu^,  of  which  she  was  altogether 
ignorant,  was  entered  into  to  advance  her  to  the  throne, 
but  this  caused  no  alteration  in  her  treatment  by  James, 
who  allowed  her  a  maintenance  of  £800  a  year.  In 
February  1610  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Seymour,  and,  although  she  then  promised  never  to  marry 
him  jrithoKt  the  king's  oontenti  the  marriage  tooi^plaoe 


secretly  in  Joly  following.  In  consequence  of  this  bcr 
husband  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  she  was  placed  in 
private  confinement  Though  separated,  both  succee<led 
in  escAping  simultaneously  on  3d  June  1611;  but,  lea 
fortunate  than  her  husband,  who  got  safe  to  the  Con- 
tinent she  was  captured  at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  abut 
up  in  the  Tower.  Her  hopeless  captivity  deprived  her  o{ 
her  reason  before  her  sorrows  were  ended  by  death,  27tii 
September  1615. 

By  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  the  Stuarts  vere 
excluded  from  the  throne  from  the  defeat  of  Charles  L  a: 
Kaseby  in  1645  until  the  restoration  of  his  son  Cbarl<r8 
IL  in  1661.  Carlyle  refers  to  the  opinion  of  genealogists 
that  Cromwell  '*  was  indubitably  either  the  ninth  or  the 
tenth  or  some  other  fractional  part  of  half  a  cousin  of 
Charles  Stuart,"  but  this  has  b«en  completely  exploded 
by  Walter  Rye,  in  the  Genealogist  ("The  Steward  Gen^ 
alogy  and  Cromwell's  Royal  Descent,"  new  ser.,  voL  u.  pji. 
34>42).     On  the  death  of  Charles  IL  without  issue  in 

1685,  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  ascended  the 
throne  as  James  11.,  but  he  so  alienated  the  sympathies 
of  the  nation  by  his  unconstitutional  efforts  to  further  the 
Catholic  religion  that  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  prisn 
of  Orange  to  come  "  to  the  rescue  of  the  laws  and  religion 
of  England."  Next  to  the  son  of  James  IL,  still  an 
infant  under  his  father's  control,  ^lary,  princess  of  Orange, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  IL,  had  the  strongest  claim  to 
the  crown ;  but  neither  were  the  claims  of  the  prince,  even 
apart  from  his  marriage,  very  remote,  since  he  was  the 
son  of  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  L  The  marriage 
had  strengthened  the  claims  of  both,  and  they  were  pro- 
claimed joint  sovereigns  of  England  on  12th  February  1689, 
Scotland  f fallowing  the  example  of  England  on  the  11th 
April.  They  had  no  issue,  and  the  Act  of  Settlemen; 
passed  in  1701,  excluding  Catholics  from  the  throre, 
secured  the  succession  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of  James 
IL,  and  on  her  death  without  issue  to  the  Protestan: 
House  of  Hanover,  descended  from  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  L,  wife  of  Frederick,  count  palatine  of 
the  Rhine.  On  the  death  of  Anne  in  1714,  George,  ' 
elector  of  Hanover,  eldest  son  of  Sophia,  electress  of 
Hanover  (only  surviving  child  of  the  princess  Elizabeth), 
and  Ernest,  youngest  son  of  George,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
consequently  became  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and,  notwithstanding  somewhat  formidable  at- 
tempts in  behalf  of  the  elder  Stuart  line  in  1715  and 
1745,  the  Hanoverian  succession  has  remained  uninter- 
rupted, and  has  ultimately  won  universal  assent  The 
female  line  of  James  IL  ended  with  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  Queen  Anne.  James,  called  James  IIL  by  the 
Jacobites  and  the  Old  Pretender  by  the  Hanoverians,  had 
two  sons, — Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  who 
died  without  legitimate  issue  in  1780,  and  Henry,  titolar 
duke  of  York,  commonly  called  Cardinal  York,  at  whose 
death  in  1807  the  male  hue  of  James  IL  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  also  the  last  lineal  male  representative  of  any  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  the  race,  so  far  as  either  England 
or  ScotUnd  was  concerned,  and  excepting  of  conrse  the 
Hanoverian  line.  -  In  the  female  Stuart  line  there  are, 
however,  still  nearer  heirs  to  the  throne  than  those  of  the 
Hanoverian  line,  viz.,  the  descendants  of  Henrietta,  dnches 
of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  represented  now  only 
in  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Prince  Louis  Leopold  of 
Bavaria,  and  their  nine  children.  The  male  representatkm 
of  the  family,  being  extinct  in  the  royal  lines,  is  .dainied 
by  the  earls  of  Galloway  and  also  by  the  Stewarts  of 
Oastlemilk,  but  the  claims  of  both  are  more  than  doabtfoL 

See  Sir  George  lU&^MiiA^'n  DtfefM  f^  Om  Royta  Luu  ^  BaOa^ 

1686,  and  AftSqu%ty<^  &i$  Bml  Lin*  ^  SooOand,  1686 ;  Ortv 
ftiri's  Omsoi^gfeal^tMory  ^  ijk  Jbywf  mud  mmHmtfimiaa^ 
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^the  StumrUt  1710;  Dnnean  Stetrart's  Otntalogieal  AeeowU  ^  ike 
Sumama  tf  SUumrt,  1739 ;  Andrew  Stuart's  Oenealoffical  BiMorv 
ofiM  Shutritf  1798;  Stothert's  House  qf  Stuart,  privately  printed, 
1866 ;  An  AUtrad  of  the  Evidence  to  prove  that  Sir  fFilliam  Steieart 
^  Jedvforth,  the  Paternal  Ancestor  ^  (he  Fresent  Earl  tf  Galloway, 
%oas  the  Seeond  Son  nf  Sir  Alexander  SUvxart  <f  DamUy,  1801  ; 
Townend*s  Dexendanlts  of  the  Stuarts,  1868;  Bailey,  The  Succession 
to  the  English  Crown,  1879.  (T.  F.  H.)    . 

^  BTUABT,  QiLBBBT  (1 755-1 828),  a  dbtingnished  Amer- 
ican portrait-painter,  was  born  in  Karragansett,  Rhode 
laland,  U.S.,  December  3,  1755.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Perth,  Scotland,  and  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  miniater, 
had  set  up  a  snuff-mill  in  Narragansett,  in  company  with 
another  Scotsman,  Dr  Thomas  Moffatt,  and  was  known  as 
*•  the  snuff-grinder."  The  father  removed  early  to  New- 
port,  where  his  son. had  the  advantage  of  good  instruc- 
tion. He  began  to  draw  early,  but  none  of  his  sketches 
have  been  presenred.  His  first  known  pictures  are  of 
two  Spanish  dogs,  and  -two  portraits,  the  latter  painted 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  now  .in  the  Redwood 
library,  Newport  In  1770-71  he  received  some  instruc- 
tion from  a  Scottish  artist  named  Cosmo  Alexander,  who 
took  him  to  Scotland  with  him ;  but,  this  patron  dying 
aeon  after  his  arrival,  Stuart,  after  struggling  for  a  while 
at  the  university  of  Qlasgow,  had  to  work  his  way  homo 
in  a  collier.  In  the  spring  of  1775  he  sailed  again  for 
England,  and  became  the  pupil  and  assistant  of  Benjamin 
West,  with  whom  he  painted  until  1785,  when  he  set  up  a 
studio  of  his  own.  One  of  his  best  pictures  of  this  period 
is  a  full-length  portrait  of  W.  Grant  of  Congalton  skating 
in  St  James's  Park,  now  at  Moor  Court,  Stroud,  in  the 
poeseesion  of  Lord  Charles  Pelham  Clinton.  Two  fine 
half-lengtha  by  Stuart  are  in  the  National  Qallery — his 
preceptor  Benjamin  West  and  the  engraver  Woolett. 
Stuart  married  in  London  and.  remained  there,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Dublin  in  1788,  until  1792, 
when  he  returned  to  America.  Early  in  1795  Stuart 
painted  his  first  head  of  Washington.  This  portrait 
exhibits  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and,  although  the  least 
familiar,  is  undoubtedly  the  truest  of  the  three  portraits  of 
Washington  from  his  hand.  The  second  was  a  full-length 
for  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  third  a  vignette 
head  now  belonging  to  the  Atheneum  in  Boston,  U.S. 
These  last  two  show  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and,  although 
they  are  the  readily  recognized  "  Stuart's  Washington,"  are 
unsatisfactory  as  portraits  and  inferior  as  works  of  art. 
There  are  sixty-one  replicas  of  these  three  pictures,  and 
they  have  been  engraved  more  than  two  hundred  times. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Stuart's  works  are  recorded  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four  portraits.  Stuart  remained  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  painted  many  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  country,  until  1803,  when  he  removed  to 
Washington;  two  years  later  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
died  July  27,  1828. 

Stnarf  •  pictoree  have  been  little  injured  bv  time,  which  is  donbt- 
lees  owing  to  hii  nee  of  pure  colours  and  to  nis  manner  of  employ- 
ing them.  Hla  practice  waa  to  lay  all  the  tints  in  their  places 
■eparately  and  distinctly  alongside  of  each  other  before  any  blend- 
ing was  used,  and  then  tbey  were  united  by  means  of  a  large  soft 
l^rash  and  without  corrupting  their  freshness.  It  is  this  method 
that  gives  the  firmaeas  and  solidity  to  his  flesh  work.  A  marked 
faatnrs  of  Stuart's  work  is  the  total  absence  of  all  lines,  his  work 
being  painted  in  with  the  brush  from  the  beginning.  It  is  this 
prooosi  that  gives  to  hia  modelling  its  strength  and  rotundity. 
Stuart  was  pre-eminent  aa  a  oolourist,  and  his  place,  judged  by  the 
higheat  canons  in  art,  is  unquestionably  among  the  few  recognised 
maatera  of  portraiture. 

STUART,  John  MDouall  (1813-1866),  a  South-Aus- 
tralian explorer,  was  born  in  England  in  1818  and  arrived 
in  the  colony  about  1839.  He  accompanied  Captain  Sturt's 
1844-45  expedition  as  draughtsman,  and  between  1858  and 
1863  he  maide  six  expeditions  into  the  interior,  the  last  of 
vhich  brooght  him  on  July  24  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 


Ocean  at  Fort  Darwin,  the  first  to  have  crossed  the  island 
continent  from  south  to  north.  It  was  this  transcon- 
tinental expedition  which  led  to  the  territorial  rights,  and, 
in  defiance  of  geographical  position,  the  name  of  South 
Australia  being  extended  over  so  much  of  central  and  north 
Australia.  Stuart  was  rewarded  with  £3000  and  a  grant 
of  1000  square  miles  of  grazing  country  in  the  interior 
rent  free  for  seven  years.  His  name  is  perpetuated  by 
Central  Mounr  Stuart.    He  died  in  England  June  5,  1866. 

STUHLWEISSENBURG  (Hung.  Ssikes-Fehirvdr;  Ut. 
Alba  Jieffia)f  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Feh^r,  and  in 
former  times  also  of  Hungary,  is  situated  in  47*  ll'](l.  lat. 
and  18*  25'  £.  long.,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  is  the  see  of  one 
of  the  oldest  bishoprics  in  the  country,  and  has  a  number 
of  religious  charities,  convents,  and  nunneries,  a  seminary, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  real  school.  It  was  the  coronation 
and  burial  place  of  the  Hungarian  kings  from  the  10th  to 
the  16th  century,  but  has  sunk  into  comparative  insigni- 
ficance. A  few  years  ago  some  very  remarkable  excava- 
tions were  made  here.  The  town  is  now  chiefly  sgri- 
cultural ;  its  fairs,  especially  for  horses,  are  famous.  The 
population  (1885)  numbers  27,000. 

STURGEON.  Sturgeons  (Acipffuer)  are  a  small  group 
of  fishes,  of  which  some  twenty  different  species  are  known, 
from  European,  Asiatic,  and  North  American  rivers.  The 
distinguishing  characters  of  this  group,  as  well  as  its 
position  in  the  system,  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  article  Ichthyology  (vol.  xii.  p.  687).  Thoy  pass  a 
grtet  part  of  the  year  in  the  sea,  but  periodically  ascend 
large  rivers,  some  in  spring  to  deposit  their  spawn,  others 
later  in  the  season  for  some  purpose  unknown ;  only  a  few 
of  the  species  are  exclusively  confined  to  fresh  water. 
None  occur  in  the  tropics  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Sturgeons  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
rivers  of  southern  Russia,  more  than  ten  thousand  fish 
being  sometimes  caught  at  a  single  fishing-station  in  the 
fortnight  during  which  the  up-stream  migration  lasts. 
They  occur  in  less  abundance  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
America,  where  their  capture  is  not  confined  to  the  rivers, 
the  majority  being  caught  in  shallow  portions  of  the  shores 
of  the  great  lakea  In  Russia  the  fisheries  are  of  immense 
value;  yet  but  little  is  known  of  the  sturgeon's  habits, 
life,  and  early  stages  of  development  or  growth.  Early  in 
summer  the  fish  migrate  into  the  rivers  or  towards  the 
shores  of  freshwater  lakes  in  larse  shoals  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  ova  are  very  smal^  and  so  numerous  that 
one  female  has  been  calculated  to  produce  about  three 
millions  in  one  season.  The  ova  of  some  species  have  been 
observed  to  hatch  within  a  very  few  days  after  exclusion. 
Probably  the  growth  of  the  young  Ib  very  rapid,  but  we 
have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
fry  remain  in  fresh  water  before  their  first  migration  to 
the  sea.  After  they  have  attained  maturity  their  growth 
appears  to  be  much  slower,  although  continuing  for  many 
years.  Frederick  the  Great  attempted  to  introduce  the 
sterlet  into  Prussia,  and  placed  a  number  of  this  fish  in  the 
Gorland  Lake  in  Pomerania  about  1780 ;  some  of  these 
were  found  to  be  still  alive  in  1866,  and  therefore  had 
reached  an  age  of  nearly  ninety  years.  Prof.  Yon  Baer 
also  states,  as  the  result  of  direct  observations  made  in 
Russia,  that  the  hausen  {Aeipenser  huso)  attains  co  an  age 
of  from  200  to  300  years.  Sturgeons  ranging  from  8  to 
11  feet  in  length  are  by  no  means  scarce,  and  some  species 
grow  to  a  much  larger  size. 

Sturgeons  are  ground-feeders.  With  their  projecting 
wedgeehaped  .snout  they  stir  up  the  soft  bottom,  and  by 
means  of  their  sensitive  barbels  detect  shells,  cruataceana, 
and  small  fishes,  on  which  they  feed.  Destitute  of  teeth, 
they  are  unable  to  seise  larger  prey.  • 

In  countries  like  Enghind,  where  few  sturgeons  are 
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caught,  the  fish  is  consamed  fresh,  the  flesh  being  firmer 
than  that  of  ordinary  fishes,  well-flavoured,  though  some- 
what oily.  The  sturgeon  is  included  as  a  royal  fish  in  an 
Act  of  King  Edward  II.,  which  assigns  to  the  sovereign  all 
wrecks  and  whales,  although  it  probably  but  rarelj-  graces 
the  royal  table  of  the  present  period,  or  even  that  of  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  who  can  claim  all  sturgeons  caught 
in  the  Thames  above  London  Bridge.  Where  sturgeons 
are  regularly  caught  in 
large  quantities,  as  on 
the  rivers  of  southern 
Rusaia  and  on  the 
great  lakes  of  North 
America,  their  flesh 
is  dried,  smoked,  or 
salted.  The  ovaries, 
which  are  of  large  size, 

are  prepared  for  caviare ;  for  this  purpose  they  are  beaten 
with  switches,  and  then  pressed  through  sieves,  leaving 
the  membranous  and  fibrous  tissues  in  the  sieve,  whilst  the 
eggs  are  collected  in  a  tub.  The  quantity  of  salt  added  to 
them  before  they  are  finally  packed  varies  with  the  season, 
scarcely  any  being  used  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  Fin- 
ally, one  of  the  best  sorts  of  isinglass  is  manufactured 
from  the  air-.bladder.  After  it  has  been  carefully  removed 
from  the  body,  it  is  washed  in  hot  water,  and  cut  open 
in  its  whole  length,  to  separate  the  inner  membrane, 
which  has  a  soft  consistency,  and  contains  70  per  cent 
of  glutin. 

The  twenhr  species  of  sturgeons  (Acipenter)  are  nearly 
equally  diviikd  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  •  The 
more  important  are  the  following : — 

(1)  The  Common  Stuiveon  of  Europe  {Aetperuer  slurio)  ocean  on 
all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  oat  is  abeenti  in  the  Black  Sea.  Almost 
all  the  British  soedinens  of  stuxgeon  belong  to  this  species;  it 
crosses  the  Atlantic  and  is  not  rare  on  the  coasts  of  North  America. 
It  reaches  a  Uxp  size  fa  length  of  12  feet),  but  is  alwavs  caught 
singly  or  in  -pairs,  so  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fish  of  com- 
mercial  importance.  The  fonn  of  its  snout  varies  with  age  (as  in 
the  other  ipodes),  being  much  more  blunt  and  abbreviated  te  old 
than  in  young  examples.  There  are  11-lS  bony  shields  along  the 
hack  and  29-31  aloiw  the  aide  of  the  body. 

(2)  AdpenMT  gUldentidtUii  ia  one  of  the  most  valuable  roeciea  of 
the  rfvers  of  Russia,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  "  Oss^tr" ; 
it  is  said  to  inhabit  the  Siberian  rivers  also,  and  to  range  east- 
wards as  far  as  lAke  Baikal.  It  attains  to  the  same  large  size  as 
the  common  sturgeon,  and  la  so  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  caviare 
and  isinglass  manufactured  in  Russia  is  derived  from  this  species. 

(8)  Aeipenser  aUllatus,  the  **  Seuruga "  of  the  Russians,  occurs 
likewise  in  great  abundance  in  the  rivers  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of 
the  Sea  of  Azofll  It  haa  a  remaj^ably  lon^  and  pointed  snout,  like 
the  sterlet,  but  simple  barbels  without  frmgea  Though  srowing 
only  to  about  half  the  size  of  the  preceding  species,  it  is  ofno  less 
value,  its  flesh  boinff  more  highly  esteemed,  and  its  caviare  and 
isinglass  fetching  a  nigher  pnce.  In  1850  it  was  reported  that 
more  than  a  million  of  this  stmveon  are  caught  annnaUy. 

(4)  The  sturgeon  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  America.  Acipenaer 
ru^i^ufkit»,^7ith  which,  in  the  opinion  of  American  ichthyologists,^ 
the  sea-going  sturgeon  of  the  rivers  of  eastern  North  America,' 
AcipenBtr  maeuUmUy  is  identical,  has  of  late  years  been  made  the 
object  of  a  large  and  profitable  industry  at  various  places  on  Lakes 
Michigan-  and  Erie ;  the  flesh  is  smoked  after  being  cut  into  strips 
and  aitor  a  slight  picklinf  in  brine ;  the  thin  portions  and  offal  are 
boiled  down  for  oh  ;  nearly  all  the  caviare  is  shipped  to  Europe. 
One  firm  alone  uses  from  ten  to  eighteen  thousand  aturgeons  a 
year,  averaging  fifty  pounds  each.  The  sturgeons  of  the  lakes  are 
unable  to  migrate  to  tne  sea,  whilst  those  below  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
are  great  wanderers;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  specimen  of 
this  species  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Firth  of  Tay  was 
really  captured  on  the  eoast  of  Scotland. 

(51  Acip&Mer  huso,  the  "Hansen"  of  Germany,  is  recognized 
by  tne  absence  of  ^eseoua  scutes  on  the  snoui  and  oy  its  flattened, 
tape-like  barbels.'  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  reaching  the 
enormous  lenetli  of  24  feet  and  a  weight  of  2000  pounds.  Jt 
Inhabtta  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  ana  the  Sea  <Sf  Azo%  whence 
in  former  years  large  shoals  of  the  fiah  entered  the  laroe  rivers  of. 
Russia  and  the  Danube.  But  ita  numbera  have  been  much 
thinned,  and  ipecimena  or  1200  pounds  in  weight  have  now  become 


acarcc.     Ite  flesh,  caviare,  and  air-UaJder  arc  of  leas  value  thsa 
those  of  the  smsller  kinds. 

(6)  The  Steriet  {Aetpenser  ruthenu§)  is  one  of  the  smaller  species, 
which  likewise  inhabits  both  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
ascends  rivers  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea  than  any  of  the 
other  sturgeons;  thus,  for  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Danube  at  Vienna,  but  specimens  have  been  caught  as  high  up 
as  Ratisbon  and  Ulm.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  Bnssia, 
where  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  on  account  of  its  excellent  flesh, 
contributing  also  to  the  beat  kinds  of  caviare  and  iainglaaa.    As 


early  aa 

made  to  introduce  this  valuable  fiiii 
into  Prussia  and  Sweden,  but  withoot 
success.  The  sterlet  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Euroiican 
species  by  iU  long  and  narrow  snout  and  fringed  barbela  It 
rarely  exceeds  a  length  of  three  feet 

Sturgeons  with  the  snout  prolonged  in  an  extraordinary  maimer, 
so  as  to  form  a  long  spade-like  or  conical  process  {Spaiularia, 
Polyodon,  Psephunts),  occur  in  the  Mistiuisinpi  and  the  gi-cat  rivers 
of  China  and  Central  Asia.  None  of  them  have  been  luacle  objects 
of  trade,  but  special  interest  is  attached  to  them  from  a  geographical 
as  well  as  paUeontological  point  of  view,  the  two  geucra  last  named 
being  represented  as  far  back  as  the  Lias  by  an  allied  fossil  g«nas, 
ChondrosUua,  and  all  affording  9.  striking  proof  of  the  close  affinity 
of  the  North-American  and  North- Asiatic  faunaaof  the  recent  period. 

STURM,  Jacques  Charles  Fiulk^ois  (1803-1855), 
the  diflcoverer  of  the  algebraic  theorem  which  bears  his 
name,  was  boru  in  Geneva  in  1803.  Originally  tutor  to 
the  son  of  Madame  de  Stael,  he  subsequently  resolved,  iu 
conjunction  with  his  schqol-fellow  CoUadon,  to  tiy  his 
fortune  in  the  French  metropolis.  Sturm  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  *  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  in 
the  capital,  and  obtained  employment  on  the  Bvlieiin 
UniverseL  On  the  discovery  of  his  important  theorem 
regarding  the  determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  of 
a  numerical  equation  which  are -included  between  giveo 
limits,  on  23d  May  1829,  he  rapidly  rose  to  fortune  and 
public  honours.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Freocli 
Academy  in  1836,  became  "repetiteur"  in  1838,  and  in 
1840  professor  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  finally 
succeeded  Foisson  in  the  chair  of  mechanics  in  the  Faculty 
of  Science  at  Paris.  He  presented  nnmerons  memoirs  to 
the  Academy,  of  which  his  admirers  have  said,  with  some 
pardonable  exaggeration,  that  an  impartial  posterity  will 
place  them  by  the  side  of  the  finest  memoirs  of  Lagrange. 
Sturm  died  at  Paris  on  the  18th  December  1856.  ^-  * 

STUBT,  Charles  (d.  1869^  a  distinguished  South- 
Australian  explorer,  was  born  in  England,  and  at  an  early 
age  entered  tbe  army,  in  which  he  reached  the  rank  of 
captain.  Having  landed  in  Australia  with  his  regiment 
(the  39th),  he  became  interested  in  the  geographiod  pro- 
blems which  at  that  time  were  exciting  general  attention. 
A  first  expedition  (1828)  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Darling  river;  and  a  second,  from  which  the  explorer 
returned  almost  blind,  made  known  the  existence  of  Lake 
Alexandrina.  For  some  time  Captain  Sturt  was  surveyor- 
general  of  South  Australia,  and  he  afterwards  filled  the 
post  of  colonial  secretary.  The  first  session  of  the  South- 
Australian  legnsUture  (1851)  voted  him  a  pension  of 
£600.  From  his  third  joum^  (1844-5),  in  which  terrible 
hardships  had  to  be  endured,  he  returned  quite  blind,  and 
he  never  altogether  recovered  his  sight.  He  died  at 
Cheltenham,  England,  June. 16,  1869.  *    «^  ' 

STUTTQABT,  the  capital  of  Wiirtemberg,  li^s  in  the 
small  valley  of  the  Neeenbach,  just  above  its  oonfloence 
with  the  Neckar,  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  aod 
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about  115  miles  west-by-north  of  Monich.  It  is  charm- 
ingly situated  among  vine-clad  and  wooded  hills,  and 
stands  ftt  a  height  of  nearly  900  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
town  is  intersected  from 
aouth-west  to  north-east 
by  the  long  and  handsome 
Konigs^trasse,  dividing  it 
into  an  upper  and  lower 
half.  In  all  its  main  feat- 
ures it  is  essentially  a 
modem  town,  and  few  of 
its  principal  buildings  are 
older  than  the  present  cen- 
tury. Many  of  its  modem 
edifices  are,  however,  of 
considerable  architectural 
importance,  and  the  recent 
revival  of  the  Renaissance 
style  is  perhaps  nowhere 
better  illustrated  than  at 
Stuttgart  The  lower  or 
south-eastern  half  contains 
both  the  small  group  of 
streets  belonging  to  old 
Stuttgart  and  also  the  most 
important  part  of  the  new  town.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  most  prominent  buildings  are  clustered  round  the 
spacious  Sch loss-Plats,  on  or  near  which'  are  the  foUowing 
edifices : — the  new  palace,  an  imposing  stracturo  of  the 
18th  century,  finished  in  1806 ;  the  old  palace,  a  building 
of  the  16th  century,  with  a  picturesque  arcaded  court; 
the  Konigsbau,  a  huge  modern  building,  with  a  fine  col- 
onnade, containing  ball  and  concert  rooms,  shops,  ^.; 
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the  so-called  Akademie,  formerly  (1775-94)  the  seat  of 
the  Carls-Schule,  where  SchiUer  received  part  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  now  occupied  by  the  king's  private  library 
and  by  ffuard-rooms;  the  new  courts  of  justice;  the 
palaces  of  the  crown  prince  and  of  Prince  William ;  the 
Stiftskirche,  or  collegiate  church,  a  fine*  specimen  o|  15th- 
eexktdij  Gothic ;  the  extensive  royal  stables ;  the  new  post- 
office  ;  the  theatre ;  and  the  central  railway  station,  one  of 
the  handsomest  structures  of  the  kind  in  dermany.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Schloss-Plats  is  the  lofty  jubilee  column 


erected  in  memory  of  King  William  I ;  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  old  palace  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Count 
Eberhard  with  the  Beard ;  and  adjacent  is  a  fine  statue, 
designed  by  Thorwaldsen,  of  Scluller,  who  was  a  native  of 
WArtemberg.  Among  the  other  principal  buildings  are- 
the  polytechnic  and  architectural  school^  the  Late  Gothic 
Leonhctfdskirche  and  Spitalkirche,  the  fine  modem  Gothic 
church  of  St  John,  the  new  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
neat  little  English  church,  the  synagogue,  and  several 
handsome  villas  and  mansions,  chiefly  in  the  resuscitated 
Benaissance  style. 

The  art  collections  of  Stuttgart  are  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  museum  of  art  comprises  a  picture  gallery, 
an  almost  unique  collection  of  casts  of  Thorwaldaen's 
works,  and  a  cabinet  of  engravings.  The  royal  library 
oontains  about  350,000  printed  volumes,  including  what  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  collection  of  Bibles  in  the  world,  and 
also  4000  MSS.,  many  of  great  rarity.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  industrial  museum,  the  cabinet  of  coins,  the 
museum  of  natural  history,  the  fine  collection  of  majolica 
in  the  new  palace,  and  the  museum  of  antiquities.  Tho 
city  also  contains  numerous  excellent  educational  establish- 
ments, though  the  state  university  is  not  here  but  at 
Tabingen,  and  its  conservatorium  of  music  has  long  been 
renowned.  Stuttgart  is  the  centre  of  the  publishing  trade 
of  South  Germany,  and  has  a  busy  industry  in  everything 
connected  with  the  production  of  books.  In  various  other 
industrial  departments  it  also  takes  a  high  place,  its 
manufactures  including  machinery,  textile  fabrics,  pianos 
and  other  musical  instruments,  artists'  colours,  chemicals, 
sugar,  and  chocolate.  Its  trade  is  considerable.  The 
population  of  Stuttgart  in  1885  was  125,510,  showing  an 
increase  of  7  per  cent,  since  1880.  Four -fifths  of  these  are 
Protestants.  The  town  proper  contains  about  110,000  in- 
habitants, while  the  above  total  is  made  up  by  adding  the 
populations  of  the  suburban  villages  of  Berg,  Gablenberff, 
and  Heslach.  Stuttgart  is  the  headquarters  of  the  13Ui 
corps  of  the  German  army,  and  contains  a  comparatively 
large  garrison,  for  which  accommodation  is  provided  in  three 
extensive  barracks  within  the  town  and  on  the  outskirta 

To  the  north-east  of  the  new  palace  lies  the  beautiful 
palace  park,  embellished  with  statuary  and  artificial  sheets 
of  water,  and  extending  nearly  all  the  way  to  Cannstatt,  a 
distance  of  over  two  mUea  Cannstatt,  a  town  with  (1880) 
16,205  inhabitants,  is  not  officially  incorporated  with  Stutt- 
gart, but  may  be  looked  on  as  practically  forming  part  of 
it  Its  beautiful  situation  on  the  Necka^  its  tepid  saline 
and  chalybeate  springs,  and  its  educational  advantages 
attract  numerous  visitors.  In  the  environs  of  Stuttgart 
and  Cannstatt  lie  Rosenstein,  the  Solitude,  Hohenheim, 
the  Wilhelma^  and  other  royal  chateaus. 

Stuttgart  aeeros  to  have  originated  ia  a  ctid  {**  Stnten  Garten  ") 
of  the  early  counts  of  Wiirtemb:rg,  and  ths  first  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  a  document  of  1229.  Its  importance  is  of  comparatively 
modem  srowth,  and  in  early  WUrtemberg  history  w%  find  it  over- 
shadowed by  Cannstatt,  the  central  situation  of  which,  on  the 
Neckar;  seemed  to  mark  it  out  as  the  natural  capital  of  the 
country.  After  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  Wilrtemberg 
Count  Eberhard,  however,  transferred  his  residence  to  Stuttgart 
(1320),  and  in  1482  it  became  the  reco^ized  capital  of  all  the 
Wilrtemberg  territories.  Even  as  capital  its  growth  was  slow,  and 
it  enjoys  little  prominence  in  history.  At  the  banning  of  the 
present  century  it  did  not  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  and  its  real 
advance-  begins  with  the  reign  of  King  WiUi&m  I.  H 81 8-1864), 
i»bo  exerted  himself  in  every  way  to  improve  and  beautify  his 
cspltaL  In  1849  Stuttgart  was  the  pUce  of  meeting  of  the  so^atlled 
"Kump  Parliament  **  (Rumpfparlament).  Among  its  eminent 
Natives  ai«  Hegel  (b.  1770),  the  philoropher,  and  uianff  (b.  1802), 
the  poet  and  •tory-teller. 

STYRAX.     gee  Stob.ix. 

43TYRIA  (Germ.  Steiemarl  or  Steyermark),  a  duchy 
and  crownland  in  the  Cis-LeiUiai  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  is  bounded  on  the  »ortb  by  Upper  and  Lower 
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Aoatria,  on  the  £.  by  Hangary,  on  tlie  S.  by  Croatia  and 
Camiola,  and  on  the  W.  by  C^rinthia  and  Salzbnrg.  Its 
area  k  8630  square  miles.  Almost  the  entire  district  is 
mountainoos,  being  occupied  by  yarioua  chains  and  rami- 
.fications  of  the  eastern  Alps;  and,  though  Northern  (or 
Upper)  and  Southern  (or  Lower)  Styxia  are  distinguished, 
the  latter  is  low  only  in  a  relative  sense.  The  North 
Limestone  Alps  touch  Styria  to  the  north  of  the  £nn8, 
beginning  with  the  huge  Dachstein  (9830  feet),  which 
rises  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  duchy.  To  the  south 
of  the  Enns  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  traverses  Styria 
from  south-west  to  north-east  in  two  huge  ranges, 
separated  by  the  valleys  of  the  Mur  and  the  Miirz,  and  con- 
veniently grouped  under  the  name  of  Styrian  Alps.  The 
more  northerly  of  these  two  branches,  forming  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Tauern  ridge,  is  the  loftier,  and  culminates  in 
the  Hochgolliug(9392  feet),  the  highest  summit  in  Styria. 
The  lower  branch  to  the  south  is  broken  by  the  valley  of 
the  Mur,  which  turns  abruptly  to  the  right  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Murz,  and  still  farther  to  the  north-east 
is  crossed  by  the  Semmering  Pass.  To  the  south  of  the 
Drave  the  duchy  is  traversed  by  the  Karawankeu 
Mountains  (highest  peak,  the  Stou,  7346  feet),  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  Camic  Alps.  The  mountains  decrease 
in  height  from  west  to  east,  and  the  south-east  {jart  of 
Styria  may  be  described  as  hilly  rather  than  mountainous. 
There  is  nowhere  level  ground  enough  to  form  a  plain  in 
the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  some  of  the  valleys 
contain  a  good  deal  of  fertile  land.  The  rivers  of  Styria  all 
drain  into  the  Danube ;  the  Save  and  the  Traun  are  the 
moiit  important  of  thobe  not  already  mentioned.  There  are 
numerous  small  mountain  lakes.  The  climate,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  and  there  is 
a  mean  annual  difference  of  about  7*  Fahr.  between  the 
temperature  of  the  north-west  and  the  south-east 

In  spite  of  the  irregular  nature  of  tlia  surface,  but  little  of  the 
soil  can  be  called  unproductive.  About  21  '40  per  cent  is  under 
tillage.  12*75  in  meadow,  aud  1675  in  pasture,  while  nearly  a 
half  of  the  total  area  it  corered  with  fine  loreste.  The  chief  crops 
are  oats,  maize,  rye,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Wine 
is  produced  iu  the  YzWejn  of  Lower  Styna,  where  large  quantitiee 
of  chestnuts  are  also  grown.  In  the  mountains  dairy -farming  Lb 
succesaruUv  carried  on  in  the  Alpine  fashion,  and  good  horses  are 
reared  in  the  valley  of  the  Enns.  Sheep  are  comparatively  fow,  but 
there  are  largo  numbers  of  goats  and  swine,  while  poultry- rearing 
and  bee-keepinff  are  very  gonural  in  the  Slavouio  aistricts  to  the 
south.  Some  lairly  successful  attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
breed  silkworms.  Trout  and  other  fisn  are  abundant  in  the  rivers 
And  mountain  lakes  and  chamois  are  hunted  among  the  higher  Alps. 

The  great  wealth  of  Styria,  however,  lies  underground.  Its  ex- 
tensive and  important  iron  mines  yield  nearlv  one-third  of  the  iron 
ore  raised  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  its  other  mineral  resources 
include  brown  coal,  pit-coal,  copper,  rinc,  lead,  graphite,  a  little 
gold  and  silver,  nickel,  alum,  cobalt,  salt,  dyer's  earth,  potter's  clay, 
marble,  and  good  mill  and  building  stones.  The  best  known  of 
its  numerous  mineral  springs  are  the  thermal  springs  of  TliiTer,  the 
alkaline  springs  of  Rohitsch,  and  the  brine  springs  of  Auxsoe. 

The  chief  industry  of  Styria  is  determined  bv  its  mineral  rich- 
ness, and  iron-foundries,  machine-shops,  and  manufactures  of 
various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  goods  are  very  numerous.  A 
special  branch  is  the  making  of  scythes  and  sickles,  which  sre  sent 
out  of  the  country  in  large  quantities.  Among  its  other  indnstrial 
products  are  glass,  paper,  cement,  oil  and  perfumery,  shoes,  cotton 
goods,  chemicals,  and  gunpowder.  Liuen-weaving  is  prosecuted 
as  a  nousehold  industi^.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
above-named  manufactures,  and  in  brown  coaL  cattle,  wine,  and 
fruit  In  addition  to  three  navigable  rivers  (Drave,  Save,  Hur), 
the  traffic  of  the  duchy  is  faciliUted  by  600  miles  of  railway. 

The  population  of  Styria  in  1880  was  1,218,697,  equivalent  to 
140  per  square  mile,  a  proportion  which,  while  not  high  in  itself, 
is  considerably  above  the  rata  in  the  other  mountainous  regions  of 
the  empire.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  profess  the  Koman  Catholic 
faith,  the  Protcstanta  numbering  only  8000  and  the  Jews  about 
1000.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitante  are  Germans  ;  the  remaiivler, 
chiefly  found  in  the  south  parta  of  the  duchy,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Drave  and  Save,  are  Slavs  (Slovenes).  About  65  per  cent  are 
supported  by  agricultural  pursuita,  including  forestir.  The'  educa- 
tion of  the  crownland  centres  in  the  university  of  Oiiti»  which  is 


by  about  1200  students.    The  capital  and  seat  oT  the  sd- 

Son  IB  Grati  (100,000  inhabiUnts),  wliich  is  also  the  bead- 
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quarters  of  the  third  corps  of  the  Austrian  army ;  the  only  other 
town  of  any  size  is  Marburg  (17,600).  The  provincial  estates  con- 
sist of  63  niembors,  iucludin;;  tho  two  Roman  Catholic  bishop  .the 
rector  of  tho  university,  12  representatives  of  the  large  laudowuen, 
23  of  tho  iKasants,  19  of  the  towns,  and  6  of  tlie  cliambers  of  coui- 
merco.     Styria  scuds  23  members  to  tho  iniiierial  jiarliamenL 

In  the  Roman  period  Styria,  which  even  thus  early  was  famed 
fur  its  iron  and  stool,  wss  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  Taiimci,  simI 
divided  ^graphically  between  Koricum  and  Paunonia.  Sobsr- 
quoutly  It  was  successively  occupiud  or  traversfd  by  Visigoths, 
Huns,  OHtrogoths,  Laiigobardi,  Franks,  and  Arars^  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Cth  century  the  lant-uamcil  began  to  give  way  to  the 
Slavs  (Wends),  who  ultimately  made  thcmselvca  masten  of  the 
entire  district.  Styria  was  included  iu  the  conquests  of  Charlema^e, 
'and  was  henceforth  comprised  in  the  Gorman  marks  erected  against 
the  Avar  and  the  Slav.  At  first  the  identity  of  Styria  is  lost  ia 
the  great  drchy  of  Carinthia,  corresiionding  more  or  less  closelr 
to  the  Upper  Carinthian  mark.  This  duchy,  however,  afterrarda 
fell  to  pieces,  aud  a  distinct  mark  of  Stvria  was  reoogniioed,  taking 
its  name  from  the  margrave  Ottocar  of  Steier  (1056).  A  oentoiy 
or  so  later  it  was  created  a  duchy.  In  1192  the  duchy  of  Styru 
came  by  inheritance  to  the  honiw  of  Austria,  and  from  that  time  it 
shared  the  fortunes  of  U]iper  and  Lower  Austria,  tiassin^  like  tlieta 
to  the  Hapftburgs  in  1282.  The  Protestant  Reformation  met  an 
early  and  general  welcome  in  Styria,  but  tlie  dukes  took  the  meet 
stringent  measures  to  ntamp  it  out,  ofloring  their  subjects  recanta- 
tion or  eximtriation  as  the  only  altcruativea.  At  least  30,000 
Protestants  preferred  exile,  and  it  was  not  till  about  100  yean  ago 
that  religious  liberty  was  recognized.  Tho  modem  history  of 
Styria  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Austrian  crownlsndi, 
aud  calls  for  no  special  remark. 

STYX,  a  river  which  the  Greeks  fabled  to  flow  in  tlie 
world  of  the  dead.  Homer  speaks  ot  it  as  a  river  of 
Hades  by  which  the  gods  swore  their  most  solemn  oaths, 
and  he  couples  it  with  the  Cocytus  and  the  Pjrriphlege- 
thon,  the  river  of  wailing  and  the  river  of  borntng  fire. 
Hesiod  says  that  Styx  was  a  daughter  of  Ocean,  and  tkat, 
when  Zeus  summoned  the  gods  to  Olympus  to  help  him 
to  fight  the  TitanS)  Styx  was  the  first  to  come  and  her 
children  with  her ;  hence  as  a  reward  Zeus  ordained  that 
t\ie  most  solemn  oath  of  the  gods  should  be  by  her  and 
that  her  children  (Emulation,  Victory,  Power,  and  Force) 
should  always  live  with  him.  In  another  passage  he  says 
that  Styx  (whom,  somewhat  contradictorily,  he  describes  ss 
abhorred  by  the  immortal  gods)  dwells  far  off  from  the  gods 
in  a  beautiful  house  overarched  with  rocks  and  tnpported 
by  tall  silver  pillars,  which  may  be  meant  as  a  description 
of  a  stalactitic  cave.  Again  Hesiod  tells  us  that  if  any  god, 
after  pouring  a  libation  of  the  water  of  Styx,  forswore  him- 
self, he  had  to  lie  in  a  trance  for  a  year  without  speaking 
or  breathing,  and  that  for  nine  years  afterwards  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  society  of  the  gods.  In  historical  times 
the  Styx  was  identified  with  a  lofty  waterfall  near  Nonscris 
in  Arcadia.  Pausanias  describes  the  cliff  over  which  the 
water  falls  as  the  highest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  indeed  the 
fall  ia  the  highest  in  Greece.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  deso- 
late. The  water  descends  in  two  slender  cascades,  which, 
after  winding  among  the  rocks,  unite  and  fall  into  tii6  river 
Akrata  (the  ancient  Crathis).  The  ancients  regarded  the 
water  as  poisonous,  and  thought  that  it  possessed  the  power 
of  breaking  or  dissolving  vessels  of  every  material,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  ass,  or  (acooiding  to 
others)  of  horn.  The  Arcadians  used  to  swear  by  it  on  im- 
portant occasions.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  still 
hold  that  the  water  is  unwholesome,  and  that  no  vessel  will 
hold  it.   They  call  it  the  Black  Water  or  the  Terrible  Water. 

Considering  the  prominence  given  by  the  andants  to  an  osth 
by  the  water  of  Styx,  and  comparing  the  elTect  supposed  to  foUov 
from  breaking  that  oath  with  the  destructive  power  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  water,  we  are  tempted  to  conjecture  that  drifikihg 
the' water  was  originally  a  necenaary  part  of  the  oath, — that  in  fact 
in  the  stories  of  tne  Styx  we  have  traditiona  of  an  ancient  poitoi 
ordeal  such  as  is  commonly  employed  amongat  barbanms  peopl* 
as  a  means  of  eliciting  the  truth  (see  Ordkal). 

See  Leske,  rrovs/i  in  th*  Mono,  Ul.  p.  106  »q.;  M.  O.  Oaik,  f^aptmmh 
fi  809  ««.;  Caitlus.  PHopmimeiot^  I.  p.  I9S  «f.;  Wordsworth,  Ormte,  p, »! 
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SUAKIN,  or  SawAXiu,  more  correctly  Sawakin,  the 
cliief  port  of  the  Soudan  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  starting- 
place  of  caravans  for  Kassala  and  Berber,  occupies  a  small 
isiland,  placed  in  a  deep  bay  in  19*  5'  N.  lat  The  custom- 
house and  Egyptian  Government  offices  present  a  good 
frontage  to  tne  sea,  and  the  principal  houses  are  stately 
Tvhite  structures,  three  stories  high,  not  unlike  those  of 
Jiddah.  With  these,  however,  are  intermingled  shapeless 
huts,  each  with  its  courtyard  walled  in  with  mats.  There< 
are  also  4he  usual  Greek  drink ing-shops,  with  their  dirty 
loungers  in  coats  and  fez-cajYS,  and  a  short  street  of  coffee- 
houses and  shops.  The  mosques  are  not  remarkable. 
Passing  through  the  bazaar  and  turning  to  the  right  \yx»i 
the  tomb  of  Sheikh  *A1(,  one  comes  to  an  o\yQn  space  at 
the  head  of  the  recent  causeway  which  unites  the  island 
to  the  mainland  town  of  Al-Kaff  (Al-Keif).  The  main 
street  of  Al-Kaff  is  (or  was  before  the  recent  war)  the 
busy  centre  of  life  and  movement,  while  the  side  streets  are 
occupied  by  smiths,  forging  lance-heads  and  knives ;  leather 
workers,  who  drive  a  brisk  trade  in  the  amulets — passages 
of  the  Koran  sewn  up  in  leather  cases — which  the  natives 
wear  on  their  arms  or  round  their  necks ;  and  hairdressers, 
greasing  and  powdering  with  the  dust  of  a  red  wood  the 
bushy  locks  of  the  Hadendoa  dandies.  Beyond  the  town 
is  a  suburb  of  straw  huts  with  their  simple  furniture  of  a 
bedstead,  a  few  dishes,  and  a  rubbing  stone  for  the  millet 
which  with  milk  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  natives.  Here 
too  are  the  booths  of  the  silversmiths,  who  make  bracelets, 
anklets,  ear  and  nose  rings,  for  the  women.  The  Hadendoa, 
a  tali  stalwart  race,  picturesquely  draped  in  huge  wrappers, 
to  which  the  women  add  a  petticoat,  are  most  numerous 
on  the  mainland.  The  population  of  the  island  is  mixed, 
with  a  large  infusion  of  Arab  blood.  The  export  trade  of 
Suakin  before  the  revolt  of  the  Soudan  yielded  a  customs 
revenue  of  £60,000  a  year,  the  chief  articles  besides  the 
iTory,  which  was  a  Government  monopoly,  being  gum, 
cotton,  sesame,  senna,  and  hides.  The  total  yearly  trade 
was  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 

.  The  environs  of  Stukin,  thoagh  not  so  abaolntelj  desert  as  the 
opposite  Arabian  coast,  are  less  wooded  than  some  points  (r.tf., 
Sheikh  Bar|(hut)  which  lie  as  conveniently  for  the  inland  trade. 
The  island  is  without  water  and  the  harbour  indifferent ;  yet  tlie 
settlement  is  ancient-  Here  as  at  Alassowah  tradere  were  presum- 
ably Attracted  by  the  advantages  of  an  island  site  which  nrotectml 
them  from  the  nomads.  The  country  inland  from  all  this  coaAt 
belonged  in  the  Middle  Ag&i  to  the  Boja  (Beiah),  a  rude  pnstoral 
ncA  who  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  DIemmyes  of  classical 
writers  and  of  whom  Hadendoa,  Bishdrin,  and  Ababdah  are  the 
modem  representatives.  The  'trading  places  seem  to  have  been 
always  in  the  Iiands  of  foreigners  emco  Ptolemais  Theron  was 
established  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for  intercourse  with  the  ele- 
phant hunters.  After  Islam  many  Arabe  settled  on  the  coast  and 
mixed  with  the  heathen  Boja,  whone  rule  of  kinship  and  succession 
in  the  female  line  helped  to  give  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  a 
leading  position  (Makrizi,  KhUa{,  i.  194  •7.,  translated  in  Burck- 
hardt's  TraveU  in  itubia,  App.  iii.).  Thus  in  ISSO  Ibn  Batuta 
found  a  son  of  the  emir  of  Mecca  reigning  in  Suakin  over  the  ^ja, 
who  were  his  mother's  kin.  Makrin  says  that  the  chief  inh&bitanta 
were  nominal  Moslems  and  were  called  Haddrib.  The  emir  of  the 
Hadarib  was  still  sovereign  of  the  mainland  at  the  time  of  Burck- 
liardt's  visit  (1814),  though  the  island  bad  an  aga  appointed  by 
the  Turkish  pasha  of  JidcUih.  The  place  was  settled  by  the  Turks 
under  Selim  the  Great,  but  Turkish  (or  Egyptian)  control  over  the 
mainland  was  not  effective  till  the  Egyptian  conquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Till  the  suppression  of  the  sla^e  trade,  Suakin  was  an  important 
slave  port ;  of  late  years  slaves  have  been  secretly  run  acroas  the 
Hed  Sea  from  less  frequented  points  on  the  coast  But  legitimate 
commerce  was  rapidlv  growing  before  the  revolt  of  the  Souaan,  and 
the  port  was  visited  by  English,  Egyptian,  and  Italian  steamers. 

SUARDI,  Bartoloxxbo,  usually  known  as  Bsaxait- 
TiMO  from  his  master  Bramante,  was  a  distinguished  painter 
and  architect  of  the  Milanese  sohooL  He  was  specially 
famed  for  his  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  Lomazzo 
(TraU,  d,  Pitt,,  iii.  1)  praises  him  highly  for  the  deceptive 
reaUsm  of  his  painting.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  unknown,  but  he  was  probably  quite  young  when, 


about  1495,  ho  vbited  Rome  in  company  with  his  master 
Bramante ;  there  he  is  said  to  havo  been  employed  as  a 
painter  by  the  pope,  and  he  evidently  spent  much  time  in 
studying  the  remains  of  classical  buildings  in  Rome.  A 
number  of  measured  drawings  by  his  hand  are  still  pro- 
served  in  the  Brera  library  at  Milan.  Vasari  mentions 
that  he  had  seen  a  book  of  drawings  by  Bramantino  of  the 
early  Lombai-dic  churches  of  Northern  Italy,  such  as  S. 
Ambrogio  at  Milan  and  S.  Pietro  in  Cicl  d'Oro  at  Pa  via, — 
a  remarkable  thing  at  a  time  when  those  noble  btructures 
were  usually  despised  as  being  barbarous  in  style.  The 
greater  part  of  Bramantino's  frescos  are  now  lost,  partly 
because  he  was  s^jecially  employed  to  jiaint  the  external 
facades  of  houses  and  public  buirdings,  such  as  the  mint 
at  Milan.  One,  however,  still  exists  over  the  doorway  of 
S,  Sepolcro,  a  highly  foreshortened  figure  of  Christ,  with 
the  Madonna  and  Saints.  Ho  aUo  painted  some  angels 
which  still  exist  in  the  church  of  >S.  Eustorgio,  also  in 
^lilan.  In  1513  he  received  eighty  gold  crowns  for  a 
Pictli  and  Saints  (xaintcd  in  the  sacristy  for  the  Cistercian 
monks  of  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan.  In  1525  ho  was  aj)- 
pointed  architect  and  j^ainter  to  Francesco  il.  of  Milan, 
and  he  was  employed  as  military  engineer  to  reconstruct 
the  walls  of  the  city,  which  was  then  threatened  by  the 
army  of  Charles  V. .  The  church  of  S.  Satire  in  Alilan  is 
usually  attributed  to  Bramantino,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  designed  by  Bramante.  Bramantino  died 
between  1530  and  1536.  He  left  an  able  pupil  called 
Agostino  di  Milano,  who  worked  chiefly  as  an  arcliitect. 

SUAREZ,  Francisco  (1548-1617),  Simnish  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Granada  on  the  5th  of 
January  1548.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  Jie  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1564.  The  accounts  of  his  early  years  represent  him 
as  backward  in  Iiis  development,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  admission  to  the  order.  Under 
the  direction  of  Father  Rodriguez,  however,  he  threw  off 
his  mental  slough  and  discovered  powers  of  mind  of  the 
highest  order.  He  is  said  to  have  habitually  devoted 
seventeen  hours  a  day  to  study,  and  wonders  are  reported 
of  his  prodigious  memory.  He  was  soon  appointed  to 
teach  philosophy  at  Segovia,  and  he  afterwards  taught 
theology  at  Yalladolid,  at  Alcala,  at  Salamanca,  and  at 
Rome  successively.  After  taking  his  doctorate  at  Evora, 
he  was  named  by  Philip  II.  principal  professor  of  theology 
in  the  university  of  Coimbra.  Suarez  may  be  considered 
almost  the  last  eminent  representative  of  scholasticism, 
and  his  works  in  twenty-three  folio  volumes  treat,  after 
the  scholastic  method  and  with  scholastic  comprehensive- 
ness, all  the  main  subjects  of  mediaeval  phiIo602)hy  and 
theology.  In  philosophical  doctrine  he  adhered  to  a 
moderate  Thomism.  On  tHe  question  of  universale  he 
endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the.panthe- 
istically  inclined  realism  of  Duns  Scotus  and  the  extreme 
nominalism  of  William  of  Occam.  Tlie  only  veritable 
and  real  unity  in  the  world  of  existences  is  the  individual ; 
to  assert  that  the  universal  exists  separately  rx  jxitie  ret 
wotdd  be  to  reduce  individuals  to  mere  accidents  of  one 
indivl<«ible  form.  Suarez  maintains  that,  though  the 
humanity  of  Socrates  does  not  diflfer  from  that  of  Plato, 
yei  they  do  not  constitute  realiUr  one  and  the  same 
humanity ;  there  are  as  many  "  formal  unities "  (in  this 
case,  humanities)  as  there  are  individuals,  and  these 
individuals  do  not  constitute  a  factual,  but  only  an  essen- 
tial or  ideal  unity  ("ita  ut  plura  indi vidua,  quae  dicuntur 
esse  ejuadem  naturae,  non  sint  unum  quid  vera  entitate 
qus  sit  in  rebus,  sed  solum  fundamentaliter  vel  per  intel- 
lectum").  The  formal  unity,  however,  is  not  an  arbitrary 
creation  of  the  mind,  but  exists  "  in  natura  rei  ante  omuem 
ODeratioQpm  intellectna."     To  theolo^,  Su»re^  atUcliad 
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himself  to  the  doctrine  of  Molina,  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
professor  of  Eyora.  Molina  tried  to  reconcile  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  by 
saying  that  the  predestination  is  consequent  upon  Gkxl's 
foreknowledge  oi  the  free  determination  of  man's  will, 
which  is  therefore  in  no  way  affected  by  the  fact  of  such 
predestination.  Qod  giyes  to  all  men  grace  sufficient  for 
their  salvation,  but  some  co-operate  freely  with  this  grace, 
while  others  resist  it.  Suares  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
this  view  with  the  more  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  efficacy 
of  grace  and  special  election,  maintaining  (hat,  though  all 
share  in  an  absolutely  suflcient  grace,  there  is  granted  to 
the  elect  a  grace  which  is  so  adapted  to  thei^  peculiar  dis- 
positions and  circumstances  that  they  infallibly,  though  at 
the  same  time  ouite  freely,  yield  themselves  to  its  influ- 
ence. This  mediatizing  system  was  known  by  the  name 
of  "congruism."^  Suarez  is  probably  more  important, 
however,  as  a  philosophical  jurist  than  as  a  theologian  or 
metaphysician.  In  ha  extauiiYe  "work  TraetatwdeLegibus^ 
ae  Deo  Legxdotcre  (reprinted,  London,  1679)  he  is  to  some 
extent  the  precursor  of  Grotius  and  Pufendorf.  lliOugh 
his  method,  is  throughout  scholastic,  he  covers  the  same 
ground,  and  Grotius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
respect  The  fundamental  position  of  the  work  is  that 
all  legislative  as  well  as  all  paternal  power  is  derived  from 
God,  and  that  the  authority  of  every  law  reeolyes  itself 
into  His.  Buarez  conclusively  refutes  the  -patriarchal 
theory  of  gOTemment  and  the  divine  right  of  kings 
founded  upon  it,— doctrines  popular  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land and  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent.  Adam,  he 
remarks,  possessed  only  a  domestic  or  patriarchal,  not  a 
political  authority.  Power  by  its  very  nature  belongs  to 
no  one  man  but  to  a  multitude  of  men ;  and  the  reason  is 
obvious,  since  all  men  are  bom  equal.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  this  accords  well  with  the  Jesuit  policy 
of  depreciating  the  royal  while  exalting  the  papal  preroga- 
tive. But  -Suarez  is  much  more  moderate  on  thia  point 
than  a  writer  like  Mariana,  approximating  to  the  modem 
view  of  the  rights  of  ruler  and  ruled.  In  1613,  at  the 
instigation  of  Pope  F^ul  V.,  Suarez  wrote  a  treatise  dedi- 
catsd  to  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  entitled  De/enaio 
Catholicm  Fidei  contra  A  nglicanm  Seetm  Errorti,  This  was 
directed  against  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  James  I. 
exacted  from  his  subjects.  James  caused  it  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  forbade  its  perusal  under 
the  severest  penalties,  complaining  bitterly  at  the  same 
time  to  Philip  III.  that  he  should  harbour  in  his  dominions 
a  ^declared  enemy  of  the  throne  and  mig'esty  of  kings.  In 
France  extracts  from  the  treatise  were  condemned  to  ^e 
flames  hj  the  pariement  of  Paris  on  similar  grounds. 
Suarez  cQed  after  a  few  days'  illness  on  25th  September 
1617  at  Lisbon,  whither  he  had  gqne  to  be  present  at  an 
ecclesiastical  conference. 

The  collected  works  of  Bosrei  hsre  been  printed  at  ICaiiu  and 
Lyons  (1680)  and  at  Venice  (1740),  also  more  recently  at  Besanoon 
a866.62)  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Abb6  Migne.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  DeechamjM  {Vita,  Fr.  AiafvnsPerpignan,  1671). 
The  chief  modem  anthoritiee  are  K.  Werner's  Fran»  Svartz  u.  dig 
SeholadOe  der  Utatan  JaArhunderU  (Batisbon,  1861)  and  the  thiid 
volume  of  Stdckl's  OuchichU  der  PhilotophU  det  MUUiaUmt, 

BUBIACO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  pi  Rome, 
25  miles  east  of  Tivoli  and  42  from  the  capital,  is  pictuir- 
esquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Teverone.  It 
has  irourworks  and  pfl^)er-mills,  and  in  1881  the  population 
of  the  town  was  6503  (oominune,  7017),  having  decreased 
from  7452  in  1868. 

SnUaoo,  the  Svblaqueum  of  the  Bomana,  was  ao  called  from  its 
position  under  the  artificial  lakes  constructed  in  connexion  with 
one  of  the  villas  of  the  emperor  Kero.  In  all  probability  then  was 
no  town  in  ancient  times,  and  th»  modem  town  of  Subiaco  appears 
to  harr  grown  up  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  in,  this  neighbourhood.     Of  these  the  most 


remarkable  are  Santa  Scolastica,'  which  was  built  Iff  the  aV^ot 
Honoratus,  and  by  the  11th  century  ranked  as  a  regular  prinri- 
paUtv ;  and  Saero  Bpeco,  which  has  gathered  its  eurioua  docter  of 
Duil(ungB  round  the  cave  in  which  6t  Benedict  himself  Jbond  ta 
asylum  (see  vol  iii  p.  557).  The  points  of  most  interest  in  th« 
town,  which  still  bean  on  tne  whole  a  clearly  modiieval  iropreai,  tn 
associated  with  Pope  Pius  VI.  It  was  Pius  who  rostorea  and  ex- 
tended the  great  castle,  erected  in  1068  by  Abbot  John  V.,  and  \tm% 
used  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  popes ;  and  it  was  he  who  bniit 
the  costly  church  of  Sanf  Andrea.  His  visit  to  the  town  in  1789 
fs  commemorated  by  a  triumphal  arch.  The  first  book  printed  in 
Italy  was  the  Subiaco  LadarUiuM  of  1405. 

SUBLEYRAS,  PnmKB  n699.1749>,  French  pamter, 
who  passed  nearly  his  whole  life  at  Home,  was  bom  at 
Uzte  (Gard)  in  1699.  He  left  France  for  Italy  in  1728, 
having  carried  ofiT  the  great  prize.  He  there  painted  for 
the  canons  of  Asti  Christ's  Visit  to  the  House  of  Sim>..i 
the  Pharisee  (Louvre,  engraved  by  Subieyras  himself),  a 
larger  work,  which  made  his  reputation  and  procured  his 
admission  into  the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  Cardinal  Yaienti 
Goniaga  next  6btained  for  him  the  order  for  8aint  Basil 
and  the  Emperor  Valens  (small  study  in  Louvre),  whidi 
was  executed  in  mosaic  for  St  Peter's.  Benedict  XIV. 
and  all  the  princes  of  Rome  sat  to  him,  and  the  pope  him- 
self  commanded  two  great  paintings — the  Marriage  of  St 
Catherine  and  the  Ecstasy  of  Bt  CamiUa— which  he  placed 
in  his  private  apartments.  For  various  religious  corpora- 
tions at  Milan,  Perugia,  aAd  other  places,  and  for  various 
great  persons  many  important  altar-pieces  were  also  exe- 
cuted; but  Subieyras  ^ows  greater  individuality  in  his 
curious  genre  pictures,  which  he  produced  in  consideiahls 
number  (Louyre).  It  is  in  his  illustrations  of  La  Fbntaine 
and  Boccaccio  that  his. true  relation  to  the  modem  era 
comes  out ;  and  his  drawings  from  nature  are  often  admir- 
able for  their  grave  sobriety  of  treatment  (see  one  of  a 
man  draped  in  a  heavy  cloak  in  the  British  Museum). 
Exhausted  by  overwork,  Subieyras  tried  a  change  to 
Naples,  but  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
to  die  (28th  May  1749).  His  wife,  the  celebrated  mmu- 
ture  painter,  Maria  Felioe  Tibaldi,  was  sister  to  the  wife 
of  Tr^moUi^re. 

SUCCESSION  DUTY  is  a  sum  p^d  to  the  state  by  a 
person  benefited  by  the  succession  to  certain  kinds  of  pro- 
perty. Legacies  were  first  taxed  in  17.80.  It  was  not 
until  1853  that  a  tax  was  levied  upon  succession  to  r^ 
property,  or  succession  under  any  instrument  other  than 
a  will  by  which  property  is  eigoyed  in  succession  to  a 
deceased  person.  The  duty  is  paid  on  succession  to  both 
real  and  personal  property,  in  fact,  in  almost  all  cases 
which  do  not  fall  widiin  the  Legacy  Duty  Acta.  The 
Succession  Duty  Act,  1853  (16  and  17  Vict.  c.  51),  defines 
succession  as  "every  past  or  future  disposition  of  property 
by  reason  whereof  any  person  has  or  shall  become  benefi- 
cially entitled  to  any  property,  or  the  income  thereof,  upon 
the  death  of  any  person  dying  after  the  time  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  tlus  Act,  either  immediately 
or  after  any  interval,  either  certainly  or  contingently,  and 
either  originally  or  by  way  of  substitutive  limitation,  and 
every  devolution  by  law  of  any  beneficial  interest  in  pro- 
perty, or  the  income  thereof,  upon  the  death  of  any  person 
dying  after  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of 
this  Act  to  any  other  person  in  possession  or  expectancy." 
There  are  certain  exemptions,  the  most  important  being 
successions;  of  a  husband  or  wife,  successions  where  the 
whole  value  .is  under  £100,  individual  successions  under 
the  value  of  £20,  and  legacies  and  shares  of  personal 
estate  chargeable  under  the  Legacy  Duty  Acts.  The 
duties  levied  vary  from  1  to  10  per  cent,  according  to  the 
degree  of  consanguinity  between  the  predecessor  and  the 
successor.  Leasehold  property  and  personalty  directed  io 
be  converted  into  real  estate  are  liable  to  succession  and 


1  For  the  Santa  BoolasUca  library,  see  Librabus,  voL  zIt.  pi  ftSft 
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not  to  legacy  duty.  Special  proTision  is  made  for  the 
collection  of  the  duty  in  the  case  of  joint  tenants^  in  the 
ease  where  the  successor  is  also  the  predecessor,  and  in 
other  dispositions  of  a  special  nature.  The  duty  is  a  first 
charge  on  property ;  but,  if  the  property  be  parted  with  bo- 
fore  the  succession  duty  be  paid,  the  liability  of  the  suc- 
cessor appears  to  be  transferred  to  the  alienee.  A  bona  fide 
purchaser  is  protected  by  a  receipt  for  duty,  notwithstsind- 
ing  any  suppression  or  mis-statement  in  the  account  on 
the  footing  of  which  the  duty  was  assessed,  or  any  insuffi- 
ciency of  such  assessment.  It  is  usual  in  requisitions  on 
title  before  conveyance  to  demand  for  the  protection  of 
the  purchaser  the  production  of  receipts  for  succession 
duty.  Recent  legislation  has  made  some  amendments  in 
the  law.  By  43  Vict  c.  14,  s.  11,  succession  duty  may  be 
oonmiuted  in  certain  cases  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Bevenue.  44  Yict.  c  12,  s.  36,  relieves  from  payment  of 
Boccession  duty  on  personal  estate  not  exceeding  £300  by 
payment  of  a  sum  of  thirty  shillings  on  the  affidavit  or  in- 
Tentory.  Section  41  exempts  from  payment  of  the  1  per 
cent,  duty  in  respect  of  property  for  which  stamp  duty  has 
been  paid  on  the  affi^vit  or  inventory.  Up  to  1885 
certain  property  vested  in  bodies  corporate  and  unincor- 
porate  escaped  liability  to  succession  duty.  48  and  49 
Vict.  c.  51,  s.  11,  now  imposes  on  such  bodies  (with  con- 
aiderable  exceptions)  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
annual  value,  income,  or  profits  of  the  succession.  All 
the  Acts  which  have  been  cited  extend  to  the  United 
KingdouL 

In  the  United  StstM  snooaanon  duty  is  nguktod  by  tit  zzzr. 
eh.  10  of  the  R^viaed  Ststutes.  The  duty  Tsriet  from  1  to  6  per 
cent,  according  to  the  degree  of  eonaanguinity. 

SUCHET,  Lotna  Oabbisl,  Duo  d'Albxtfera  (1770- 
1826),  marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  was  the  son  of  a  silk  manufactTirer  at 
Lyons,  where  he  was  bom  on  2d  March  1770.  He  origin- 
ally intended  to  follow  his  father's  business ;  but  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789  altered  the  bent  of  his  ambition,  and,  having  in 
1792  served  as  volunteer  in  the  cavalry  of  the  national  guard 
at  Lyons,  he  manifested  military  abilities  which  secured  his 
rapid  promotion.  As  chef  de  batatllcm  he  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  where  he  took  General  O'Hara 
prisoner.  During  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  most  of  the  important  contests  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  Cerea  on  11th  October.  In 
October  1797  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  demi- 
brigade,  and  in  the  following  year  his  services  in  Switzer- 
land were  recognized  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  brigade.  He  then  went  to  Egypt,  but  soon  afterwards 
was  recalled,  and  in  August  made  chief  of  the  staff  to  Brune, 
to  whom  he  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  restoring  the 
efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  army  in  Italy.  In  July  1799 
he  was  made  general  of  division  to  Joubert  in  Italy,  and, 
after  being  continued  in  the  same  office  by  his  successors, 
-was  in  1800  named  by  Mass^na  his  second  in  conomand. 
Soon  afterwards  he  had  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  those 
qualities  which  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most  daring 
and  clever  tacticians  of  his  time ;  his  dexterous  resistance 
to  the  superior  forces  of  the  Austrians  with  the  left  of 
Mass^na,  when  the  right  and  centre  were  shut  up  in  Genoa, 
not  only  prevented  the  invasion  of  France  from  this  direc- 
tion but  powerfully  contributed  to  the  success  of  Napoleon's 
strategy  of  crossing  the  Alps,  which  culminated  in  the 
battle  of  Marengo  on  14  th  June.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Italian  campaign 
till  the  .peace  of  Lun^ville,  9th  February  1801.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1805  and  1806  he  greatly  increased  his  re- 
putation, more  especially  at  Austerlits,  Saalfeld,  Jena, 
Pultusk,  and  Ostrolenka.  He  obtained  the  title  of  count 
on  19th  March  1808,  and,  after  taking  part  in  the  siege 


of  Saragossa,  was  named  generalissimo  of  the  anny  of 
Aragon  and  governor  of  the  province,  wWch,  by  wise  ad- 
ministration no  less  than  by  his  brilliant  valour,  he  in  two 
years  brought  into  complete  submission.  He  annihilated 
the  army  of  Blake  at  Maria  on  Uth  June  1809,  and  on  2  2d 
April  1810  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  (yDonnelL  After 
being  made  marshal  of  France,  8th  July  1811,  he  in  1812 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  Due  d'Albuf era.  By  Louis  XYIIL 
he  was  on  4th  June  made  a  peer  of  France,  but,  having 
assisted  Napoleon  during  the  "hundred  days,"  he  was 
deprived  of  his  peerage  ou  24th  July  1815.  He  died  near 
Marseilles  on  3d  January  1826.  Suchet  was  the  author  of 
Mhnoirti  sur  ses  Campagnea  en  Eepoffne,  2  vols.,  1829-34. 
See  C.-H.  Baranlt-Boollon,  Le  Ifar&:hal  Suehei,  Paria.  1864; 
T.  Choamara,  Consid&tUionM  milUairu  ear  Us  nUmoirse  du  Uariehal 
SucKct,  Paris,  1840. 

SU-CHOW.  There  are  in  China  three  cities  of  this 
name  which  deserve  mention.  (1)  Su-chow,  formerly  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  and  still  in  1880  credited 
with  a  population  of  500,000,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su, 
on  the  great  Imperial  Canal,  55  miles  west-north-west  of 
Shanghai.  The  site  is  practically  a  cluster  of  islands  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Tai-hu,  and  streams  and  canals  give  com- 
munication with  most  parts  of  the  province.  The  walls  arc 
about  10  miles  in  circumference  and  there  arc  four  large 
suburbs.  Su-chow  is  a  great  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing centre,  the  silk  manufacture  being  represented  by  a 
greater  variety  of  goods  than  are  produced  anywhere  else 
in  the  empire ;  and  the  publication  of  cheap  editions  of 
the  Chine;»e  classics  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  There 
is  a  Chinese  proverb  to  the  effect  that  to  be  perfectly 
happy  a  man  ought  to  be  bom  in  Su-chow,  live  in  Canton, 
and  die  in  Lian-chow.^  The  great  nine-storied  pagoda  of 
the  northern  temple  is  one  of  tne  finest  in  the  coimtry.  In 
1860  Su-chow  was  captured  by  the  Taipings,  and,  when  in 
1865  it  was  recovered  by  the  valour  and  enterprise  of 
General  Gordon,  the  city,  which  had  formerly  been  famous 
for  its  large  and  handsome  buildings,  was  almost  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Of  the  original  splendour  of  the  place 
some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  beautiful  native  plan 
on  a  slab  of  marble  preserved  since  1247  in  the  temple 
of  Confucius  and  reproduced  in  Yule's  2farco  Polo,  vol.  L 
Su-chow  was  founded  in  484  by  Ho-lu-TVang,  whose  grave 
is  covered  by  the  artificial  "Hill  of  the  Tiger''  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  The  literary  and  ix>etic  designation 
of  Su-chow  LA  Ku-su,  from  the  great  tower  of  Ku-su-tai, 
built  by  Ho-Iu-Wang.  (2)  Su-chow,  formerly  Tsiu-tsuan- 
tsiun,  a  free  «ity  in  the  province  of  Kan-suh,  in  39*  48'  3" 
N.  lat.  (according  to  Sosnofskii),  just  within  the  extreme 
north-west  angle  of  the  Great  YTall,  near  the  gate  of  jade. 
It  LI  the  great  centre  of  the  rhubarb  trade,  and  used  to  be 
the  residence,  alternately  with  Lian-chow-fu,  of  the  governor 
of  the  provmce.  Completely  destroyed  in  the  Dungan 
insurrection  (1865-72),  it  was  recovered  by  the  Chinese  in 
1873  and  has  been  rebuilt  (3)  Su-chow,  a  commercial 
town  situated  in  the  province  of  Sze-chuen  at  the  junction 
of  the  Min  river  witi  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  in  28*  46'  50" 
N.  Ut 

SUCKER.     See  Lump-suckek. 

SUCKLING,  Sia  John  (1609-1642),  one  of  the  most 
admired  poets  and  men  of  fasiiion  at  the  court  of  Charles  L, 
and  an  active  spirit  in  politics  as  well  ta  in  fashionable 
gaieties,  belonged  to  a  Norfolk  family.  His  father  was  a 
high  official  under  James  L  and  a  comptroller  of  the 
household  under  Charles  L ;  finance  seems  to  have  been 
his  strong  point,  and  he  managed  his  own  affairs  so  well 
as  to  accumulate  a  considerable  fortune,  of  which  the  poet 
was  left  master  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  earliest  bio- 
graphers fixed  his  birth  in  1613,  and  founded  on  this  a 
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repittation  for  extraordinary  precocity  in  school  learning. 
Mr  Alfred  Sucklings  who  edited  his  works  in  1836,  cor- 
rected this  error,  ascertaining  that  he  was  bom  at  Whitton 
in  Middlesex  and  baptized  on  10th  February  1609.     He 
was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1623,  at  what 
was  then  the  nsoal  age,  and  thereafter  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  as  was  also  the  custom  for  youths  of  his 
birth.     Betoming  to  London,  he  did  not  long  remain 
inactiye  at  court,  but  sought  experience  as  a  soldier, 
Tolxmteering  into  the  force  raised  by  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton  for  the  support  of  Gustavua  Adolphus  in  the 
Fblatinate.    He  reached  Qermany  in  July  1631  and  was 
back  at  Whitehall  in  May  1632 ;  but  during  this  time  he 
saw  a  good  deal  of  hard  service,  being  present  ai  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  and  the  sieges  of  Croesen,  Guben,  Glogau,  and 
Magdeburg.    Beappearing  at  court,  he  at  once  became  a 
prominent  figure.      '*He  had  the  peculiar  happiness  of 
making  everything  that  he  did  become  him."    He  was 
ready  of  wit,  handsome  of  person,  wealthy  and  generous, 
a  leader  in  all  pastimes,  tJie  best  bowler  and  the  beet 
card-player  at  court    His  happy  skill  in  verse  was  only 
one  of  Uie  distinctions  of  a  man  who  excelled  in  every- 
thing ;  but,  as  it  happened,  both  the  king  and  the  queen 
had  literary  tastes,  and  he  aimed  at  distinction  in  poetiy 
with  the  ardent  tiioronghnees  which  seems  to  have  been 
part  of  his  character.    He  became  eminent  at  court  just 
at  the  time  when  masques,  after  being  the  rage  for  a  few 
years,  had  reached  the  height  of  their  splendour  and  were 
begixming  to  pall ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  apply  to  the 
ordinary  drama  the  improved  scenery  which  the  taste  for 
masques  had  developed.     We  can  trace  in  his.  plays  *both 
the  taste  for  spectacular  effect  and  the  admiration  for  the 
wit  of  Shakespeare  which  he  shared  with  his  royal  master. 
Aglaura  was  the  first  of  them,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  play  produced  with  elaborate  stage  scenery.    It 
was 'produced  first  at  Christmas  in  1637  with  a  tragic 
ending,  then  reproduced  at  the  following  Easter  with 
ingenious  changes  in  the  fifth  act  which  made  it  end 
happily.    With  all  its  clever  play  on  words  ana  images, 
and  its  natural  felicity  of  diction,  it  is  not  an  interesting 
drama  to  read ;  the  characters  have  no  body  or  vitality. 
But  it  is  full  of  incident,  as  if  the  dramatist  were  revelling 
in  the  newly  discovered  power  of  shifting  the  scenes,  and 
making  the  most  of  his  advantage  in  having  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Inigo  Jones.     His  comedy  the  OMvum  is  much 
happier,  and  there  the  frequent  changes  of  scene  are  used 
with  great  skill  to  maintain  the  liveliness  of  the  action. 
Suckling  produced  another  tragedy  in  1639,  BrmMrfiU\ 
it  has  more  body  than  its  predecessor,  but  shows  no  mas- 
tery of  passion  or  tragic  character.   He  began  stili  another 
tragedy,  the  8ad  One,  but  was  abruptly  stopped  in  his 
literary  career  by  the  beginning  of  a  tragedy  in  real  life, 
the  quarrel  between  Charles  and  his  subjects.    Suckling 
took  a  prominent  part  for  a  time  on  the  BoyaUst  side. 
When  war  was  levied  on  the  Scottish  Covenanters  in  1639 
Suckling  'raised  a  troop  of  a  hundred  horse  at  his  own 
expense  and  accompanied  them  on  the  bloodless  expedi- 
tion to  the  Border.     He  was  elected  member  for  Bramber 
to  the  Long  Parliament  which  met  in  November  1640 ;  but 
in  'May  of  the  following  year  he  got  into  trouble  in  con- 
nexion with  a  plot  for  the  escape  of  Strafford  from  the 
Tower  and  a  project  for  calling  in  French  aid,  was  charged 
with  high  treason,  and  fled  beyond  sea.    The  circumstances 
of  Ills  short  life  in  exile  are  obscure.     He  continued  to 
attract  attention,  and  many  pamphlets  about  him  were 
circulated,  one  in  particuls^  describing  how  he  eloped 
with  a  lady  to  Spcun  and  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the 
Liquisition.     The  tradition  is  that  he  committed  suicide 
in  F^uris  some  time  before  the  end  of  1642.     Suckling's 
reputation  as  a  poet  rests  not  upon  his  plays  but  upon 


his  minor  pieces.  They  have  wit  and  fancy  and  at  tima 
exquisite  felicity  of  diction.  The  happiest  as  a  whole  it 
the  Ballad  upm  a  Wedding.  "  Prithee,  why  ao  pal^  toad 
lover  t "  IB  an  occasional  song  in  Aglaura. 

A  ooUection  of  Suckling's  poexDB  wu  firat  vaUlahed  in  1646  vttli 
the  title  Fraqnuwta  Aurta.  The  so-called  SeUetUmM  pnbluihed  by 
Mr  Alfred  Sackling  hi  1886  is  leaUy  a  foil  edition  of  hia  poass, 
letters,  and  plays,  which  wm  le-edited,  with  aUght  additjinia,  br 
Mr  W.  C.  Haslitt  in  1874. 

SUCSIE,  the  capital  of  Bolivia^  formerly  known  ss 
Chuquisaca,  but  renamed  in  honour  of  General  Boa%  the 
first  president  of  the  republic  Lying  in  19*  2^  45'  S.  lat 
and  65*  IT'  W.  long.,  at  a  height  of  9183  feet  above  the  ses^ 
in  a  valley  which  drains  sou&wards  to  the  Filoomayo  (see 
Plate  Bivzb),  it  ei^oys  an  agreeable  climate  and  has  its 
markets  well  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetableo.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishopric  of  La  Rata  and  Cbar- 
cas,  founded  in  1609,  and  contains  a  magnificent  cathednl 
and  several  imposing  churches  and  convents.  For  a  kng 
time  the  university  and  colleges  of  Chuquisaca  were  among 
the  most  frequented  in  South  America,  and  they  are  s^ 
of  some  note.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  of  Indian 
origin,  are  variously  stated  to  number  24,000  (Ondarxa) 
and  12,000  {Almanac  de  Gotha). 

The  Spaidah  dty  of  Chuqniaaca  was  fonnded  in  1588  on  the  liti 
of  a  Feraiian  town,  whoae  original  name  sorvived  the  Spamoh 
dedgnation  of  Cindad  la  Plata,  it  became  in  1609  the  seat  of  tba 
supreme  court  of  justice  for  the  South  American  oolcmies — "Real 
Andiencia  de  la  Plata  y  Charcas  " — Charcas  being  the  name  of  a 
native  tribe  often  ^ven  to  the  Chuquisaca  dietiict,  and  even  to  the 
city  (Maria  de  las  Charcas). 

Sudan.    See  Soudah. 

SUDBURT,  an  ancient  borrugh  and  market  town  of 
England,  chiefly  in  Suffolk,  but  partly  in  Essex,  is  situated 
on  the  riveor  Stour,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  two 
counties,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Qreat  Eastern  Railway, 
19  miles  south  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  and  58  nortli-east  of 
London.  It  is  well  built  and  well  paved  and  contains  s 
-number  of  good  houses.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  from 
its  three  parish  churchee  of  All  Saints,  St  Peter's,  and  St 
Gregory's.  All  Saints,  dating  from  1150  and  consiBtz^g 
of  chancel,  nav^  aisles^  and  tower,  is  chiefly  Perpendicu- 
lar,— ^the  chancel,  however,  being  Decorated.  It  possesses 
a  fine  oaken  pulpit  of  1490.  The  church  was  restored 
in  1882.  St  Peter's  is  Perpendicular,  with  a  unique  coved 
nave  roof.  St  Gregory's,  once  collegiate,  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  was  partly  built  by  Simon  l^bald,  archbiidiop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  beheaded  by  Wat  Tyler's  moh 
He  established  also  a  coH^P  ^^  secular  priests^  of  which 
a  gateway  still  remains,  l^e  grammar-school  was  founded 
by  William  Wood  in  1491.  The  principal  modem  build- 
ings are  the  town-hall,  the  com  exchange,  the  litenuy  and 
mechanics'  institute,  and  St  Leonard's  hospital  The  town 
owed  its  early  importance  to  the  introduction  of  woollen 
manufactures  by  the  Flemings  at  the  instance  of  Edward 
HL,  but  this  was  afterweurds  replaced  by  silk  ciapc^ 
jacquard  satin,  dec;  the  manufacture  has  now  greatly  de- 
clined. Ooooaruut  matting  is  an  important  manuf actore^ 
and  there  are  also  flour-nulls,  malt-kilns,  lime-works,  and 
brick  and  tile  yards.  A  declining  trade  is  carried  on  by 
the  river,  which  is  navi^ble  up  to  the  town.  The  area  of 
the  municipal  borough  is  1459  acres,  and  indudea^  besideB 
the  parishes  of  All  Saints,  St  Gregory,  and  St  Peter,  Balling- 
don  cum  Brandon  in  Essex  and  St  Bartholomew.  Hie 
population  in  1871  was  6908,  and  6584  in  1881. 

Sudhnry  is  sapposed  to  have  been  in  early  times  the  chief  tows 
in  Soffblkj  and  to  have  received  its  name  m  contradistiDetioo  to 
Norwich  m  Korfolk.  By  the  Conqueror  it  waa  given  to  Biehafd 
de  Clare,  and  fh>m  the  earla  of  that  name  it  obtained  importsat 
privilegea.  It  is  a  borongh  by  prescription,  bat  obtained  its  fni 
charter  from  Mary  in  1654.  It  obtained  others  from  Cromwell  isd 
James  II.,  and  its  governing  charter  is  that  of  Charles  IL  1^ 
the  reiffn  of  Elizabeth  it  sent  one  member  to  parliaoeal  mtS^ 
wss  dinranclused  in  1844. 
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SUDBAS.  SeeB&AHUAirx8M,yoI.iT.p.2034g.,andCABTi. 

SU£^  JosiPH  Maris  (1804-1859X  generally  known  as 
StTO^E  Sue,  French  novelbt,  ranked  by  some  as  the  chiet 
practitioner  of  the  melodramatic  style  in  fiction,  was  bom 
at  Paris  on  10th  December  1804.  Unlike  most  Yolmnin- 
OQs  writers  of  light  literature,  Sue  was  a  man  of  fortune. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  in  Napoleon's  army,  and  is  said 
to  have  had  the  empress  Josephine  for  godmother.  But 
in  later  life  he  became  something  very  different  from  a 
Conapartisti  and  his  residence  in  SaToy  for  the  last  years 
of  his  life  was  due  to  his  having  been  banished  from  France 
after  the  coup  cTekit.  Until  his  father's  death  in  1828L 
Sue  pursued  the  same  profession  and  was  present  as  a 
snrgeon  both  in  the  campaign  undertaken  by  France  in 
1823  for  the  re-establishment  of  royal  power  in  Spain  and 
at  the  battle  of  Kavarino  (1828).  His  naval  experiences 
supplied  much  of  the  materials  of  his  first  novels,  Kemoek 
ie  FiraU^  Attar-Gull^  La  Salamandre,  La  CouearaickOf  and 
others,  which  were  composed  at  the  height  of  the  romantic 
movement  of  1830,  and  displayed  its  Byiipnic  enthusiasm, 
its  fancy  for  outlandish  subjects  and  names,  and  (in  a  very 
full  measure)  its  extravagance.  Then  he  took  to  more 
serious  worl^  writing  a  naval  history  of  France  of  no 
merit  His  next  venture  was  the  historicai  or  quasi- 
historical  novel,  in  which  style  he  composed  Jean  Cavalier 
(1840),  beside;*  other  stories  of  adventure.  About  tlus 
time  he  was  strongly  affected  by  the  socialist  ideas  of  the 
day,  and  lus  attempt  to  display  these  in  fiction  produced 

Eth  others)  hi^  most  famous  and  perhaps  best  works, — 
MytCires  de  Paris  (1842)  and  Le  Juif  Errant  (1844-45). 
These  were  among  the  most  popular  specimens  of  the 
roman-fevilleton^  tiien  at  the  height  of  its  popularity. 
The  political  and  philosophical  or  pseudo-philosophical 
"  purpose  "  continuing  to  gain  more  and  more  ground  on 
the  novelist's  art,  he  followed  these  up  with  divers  singular 
and  not  very  edifying  books,  such  as  Les  Sept  Fkkh 
Capitaux,  Lea  Jfyst^es  du  Peuple,  and  several  others,  all 
on  a  very  large  scale,  though  the  number  of  volumes — 
ten,  twelve^  and  sometimes  even  sixteen — gives. rather  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  their  length.  Some  of  his  books^ 
especially  the  Wandering  Jew  and  the  Mysteries  of  Paris, 
were  dramatized  by  hiniiself,  usually  in  collaboration  with 
oihers.  His  popularity  was  immense,  and,  despite  gross 
faults  both  of  art  and  of  morality  (the  latter  somewhat 
exaggerated  in  general  estimation,  at  least  when  the  work 
of  his  successors  is  compared),  he  deserved  that  popularity 
in  part  By  an  accident^  which  ia  noteworthy  in  the  case 
of  other  pairs  of  novelists  (notably  in  those  of  Thackeray 
and  Dickens,  and  earlier  of  Fielding  and  RichardsonX  his 
period  of  greatest  success  and  popularity  coincided  with 
that  of  another  writer,  and  he  has  been  even  recently,  and 
by  not  despicable  authorities,  compared  with  and  exalted 
above  Alexandre  Dumas.  This  is  entirely  unjust,  for  Sue 
has  neither  Dumas's  wide  range  of  subject,  nor  his  genial 
humanity  of  tone^  nor  hu  interest  of  character,  nor,  above 
all,  his  faculty  of  conducting  the  story  by  means  of  lively 
dialogue ;  he  has,  however,  a  command  of  terror  which 
Dumas  seldom  or  never  attained,  and  which,  melodranuttio 
as  he  LB,  sometimes  comes  within  measurable  distance  of 
the  sublime,  while  his  "  purpose  "  gives  him  a  certain  energy 
not  easily  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  novel-writing.  From 
the  purely  literary  point  of  view  his  style  is  undistinguished, 
not  to  say  bad,  and  his  construction  loose  and  prolix. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  sat  for  Paris  (the  Seine) 
m  the  assembly  from  April  1850  until  his  exile  as  above- 
mentioned.  Thui  exile  rather  stimulated  than  checked  his 
literary  production.  The  works  of  his  last  da3r^  however 
(the  chief  of  which  is  perhaps  Le  DiahU  JfkUein),  are  on 
the  whole  much  inferior  to  those  of  his  middle  period. 
Sue  died  at  Annecy  (Savoy)  on  3d  August  1869, 


SUETONIUS.  Oaius  Suetonius  Tranquillus  was  one 
of  the  many  second-rate  authors  and  men  of  letters  who 
lived  in  the  early  period  of  the  Boman  empira  He  was 
the  contemporary  of  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny,  and 
his  literary  work  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  done  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  His  father  was  an  officer 
in  the  army  and  military  tribune  in  the  Xlllth  legion, 
and  he  hiinself  began  life  as  an  advocate.  To  us  he  is 
known  as  the  biographer  of  the  twelve  Cesars,  from 
Caius  Julius  down  to  Domitian.  These  lives  are  valu- 
able as  covering  a  good  deal  of  ground  where  we  are 
without  the  guidance  of  Tacitus.  As  Suetonius  was  the 
emperor  Hadrian's  private  secretary,  he  must  have  had 
access  to  many  important  documents.  It  would  seem 
from  occasional  references  which  he  makes  to  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  work  that  he  was  a  youngish  man  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  so  would  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  conversing  with  men  who  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clandius,  Kero,  and  had  been  present 
at  the  scenes  of  civil  war  and  anairhv  which  followed  the 
reign  of  the  last-named.  The  most  mteresting  fact  about 
Suetonius  is  that  he  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  and  the  fact  certainly  tells  in  his  favour. 
Severkl  of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to  him,  and  they 
all  imply  esteem  and  intimate  friendship.  Sometimes 
we  find  Pliny  putting  in  a  good  word  for  him,  as,  for 
instance,  on  one  occasion  doiug  his  best  to  help  him  in 
buying  a  small  property  at  a  fair  price,  not  very  far  from 
Home,  with  a  house  of  moderate  size  and  land  enough  to 
amuse  but  not  to  engross  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  (i.  24). 
In  another  letter  (v.  10)  he  playfully  rallies  him  on  his 
diJatoriness  in  publishing  his  works.  Pliny  does  not  men- 
tion the  subject  of  these  works.  Again  he  recommends 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  emperor  Trcg'an, ''  as  a 
most  upright)  honourable,  and  learned  man,  whom  persons 
often  remember  in  their  wiUs  because  of  his  merits,*'  and 
he  begs  that  he  may  be  made  legally  capable  of  inheriting 
these  bequests,  for  which  under  a  special  enactment 
Suetonius  was,  as  a  childless  married  man,  disqualified. 
Trajan  granted  Pliny's  request  (x.  94,  95).  Hadrian's  bio- 
grapher, Spartianus,  tells  us  that  Suetonius  had  his  private 
secretaiTship  taken  from  him  because  he  and  some  others 
of  the  imperial  officials  were  not  sufficiently  observant  of 
court  etiquette  towards  the  emperor's  wife  during  his 
absence  in  Britain. 

The  Lives  qfthe  Cmsart  haa  always  been  a  popular  vork,  at  leadf 
with  Bcholars,  and  has  been  frequently  edited,  aa  well  aa  translated 
into  most  modem  langnages,  the  latest  EngUsh  translation  being 
that  of  Thomson  in  1796.  The  Uvea  of  the  first  six  Ceesars  are 
mach  faller  than  those  of  the  last  six ;  thia  showa  that  he  was  an 
indostrioas  compiler  rather  than  an  original  historian.  He  gives 
na  no  picture  of  the  society  of  the  time,  no  hints  aa  to  the  general 
character  and  tendencies  of  the  period.  It  is  the  emoeror,  the 
emperor  only,  who  is  always  before  as,  and  yet  after  all  the  ^r- 
trait  is  but  a  sorry  performance,  draxm  without  any  real  historical 
judj^ment  or  insight  It  is  the  personal  anecdotoa  he  tolls  us, 
several  of  which  are  very  amusing,  that  give  his  lives  their  chief 
inteiect;  but  he  panders  rather  too  much  to  a  taste  for  scandal 
and  gouip  A  good  many  of  his  scandaloua  atories  about  the 
emperor*  may  be  and  probably  are  fictions,  but  at  any  rate  they 
r«ileot  the  gossip  of  the  time.  Still  we  owe  him  thanks  for  having 
thrown  some  light  on  an  important  period,  parta  of  which  are  veiy 
obscure. 

Suetoniua  ia  said  to  hava  been  a  Toluminoaa  writer,  and  among 
his  worka  Suidas  mentions  treatises  on  the  Jloman  year,  Cieero'§ 
Bepublie,  Ths  Kings,  T7u  Pedigree  qf  Illustrious  JRomans,  and  Home, 
its  InslUutiMts  and  Customs,  with  several  others,— works,  it  would 
seem,  of  learned  research.  Under  his  name  have  come  down  to  us 
Lives  of  Terence,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Persius,  Lucan,  and  his  friend 
the  younger  Hiny ;  but  the  genuineness  of  these  is  highly  ques- 
tionable, and  that  of  the  last  is  hardly  worth  considering.  There  is 
also  a  work  entitled  De  Ulustrilms  grammaticis,—^  "  grammaticus  " 
being  what  we  should  call  "a  professor  of  language  and  literature. " 

SXJEUB,  EtrsTACHB  Lb  (1617-1656),  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  French  academy  of  painting,  was  bom  19th  Novem- 
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ber  1617  at  Paris,  wliere  he  passed  his  whole  Hfs^  and 
where  he  died  on  30th  April  1656.  His  early  death  and 
retired  habits  hare  combined  to  giye  an  air  of  romance 
to  his  simple  history,  which  has  been  decorated  with  as 
many  &bles  as  that  of  Claude.  We  are  told  that,  per- 
secuted by  Lebmn,  who  was  jealous  of  his  ability,  he 
became  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Poussin, 
and  it  is  added  that,  broken-hearted  at  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Le  Sueur  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Chartreux  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  the  prior.  All  this,  however,  is  pure 
fiction.  The  facts  of  Le  Sueur's  life  are  these.  He  was 
the  son  of  Cathedin  Le  Sueur,  a  turner  and  sculptor  in 
wood,  who  placed  his  son  with  Vouet,  in  whose  studio  he 
rapidly  distinguished  himself.  Admitted  at  an  early  age 
into  the  guild  of  master-painters,  he  left  them  to  take  part 
in  establishing  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpti:&e,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  twelve  professors  St  that  boay.  Some 
paintings,  illustrative  of  the  Hypnerotomacl4a  Polyphili, 
which  were  reproduced  in  tapestry,  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  his  reputation  was  further  enhanced  by  a  series 
of  decorations  (Louvre)  in  the  mansion  of  Lambert  de  Thor- 
igny,  which  he  left  uncompleted,  for  their  execution  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  other  commissions.-  Amongst 
these  were  several  pictures  for  the  apartments  of  the  kmg 
and  queen  in  the  Louvre,  which  are  now  missing,  although 
they  were  entered  in  Bailly's  inventory  (1710);  but  several 
woixs  produced  for  minor  patrons  have  come  down  to  us. 
Li  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  are  the  Angel  and  Hagar,  from 
the  mansioi^  of  De  Tonnay  Charente ;  Tobias  and  Tobit, 
from  the  Fieubet  collection ;  several  pictures  executed  for 
the  <*hurch  of  Saint  Qervaia;  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence, 
from  Saint  Germain  de  TAuxerrolB ;  two  very  fine  works  from 
the  destroyed  abbey  of  Marmoutiers ;  St  Paul  preaching 
at  Epheams, — one  of  Le  Sueur's  most  complete  and  thorough 
performances,  painted  for  the  goldsmiths'  corporation  in 
1649 ;  and  his  famtftu  series  of  the  Life  of  St  Bruno,  exe- 
cuted in  the  cloister  of  the  Chartreux.  These  last  have 
more  personal  character  than  anything  else  which  Le  Sueur 
produded^  and  much  of  their  original  beauty  survives  in 
spite  of  iiguries  and  restorations  and  removal  from  the 
wall  to  canvas.  The  Louvre  also  possesses  many  fine 
drawings  ^reproduced  by  Braun),  of  which  Le  Sueur  left 
an  incrediole  quantity,  cluefly  executed  in  black  and  white 
chalk.  His  pupils,  who  aided  him  much  in  his  work,  were 
his  wife's  brother,  Th.  Qouss^  and  three  brothers  of  his 
own,  as  well  as  Claude  Lef ebvre  and  Patel  the  landscape 
painter.  Most  of  his  works  have  been  engraved,  chiefly 
by  Picaft,  B.  Audran,  Seb.  Leclerc,  Drevet,  duiuveau, 
Poilly,  and  Desplaces.  Le  Sueur's  work  lent  itself  readily 
to  the  engravers  art,  for  he  was  a  charming  draughtsman; 
he  had  a  truly  delicate  perception  of  varied  shades  of 
grave  and  elevated  sentiment,  and  possessed  the  power 
to  render  them.  His  graceful  facility  in  composition 
was  always  restrained  by  a  very  fine  tastei  but  his  works 
often  fail  to  please  completely,  because,  producing  so  much, 
he  had  too  frequent  recourse  to  conventional  types,  and 
partly  because  he  rarely  saw  colour  except  with  the  cold 
and  clayey  quality  proper  to  the  school  of  Vouet ;  yet  his 
St  Paul  at  Rhesus  and  one  or  two  other  works  show  that 
he  was  not  naturally  deficient  in  this  sense,  and  whenever 
we  get  direct  reference  to  nature — as  in  the  monks  of  the 
St  Bruno  series — we  recognize  his  admirable  power  to 
read  and  render  physiognomy  of  varied  and  serious  type. 

See  Gnillet  de  St  Oeorgea,  Jfinu  ifUd ;  a  Blanc,  Bistoirs  dea 
PHfUrea;  Yitet,  OataXogue  det  Tableauas  du  Louvre  i  D'Aigenville, 
Fiee  de$  I'iiiUrea. 

SUEZ  (Suwkib),  the  port  of  Ilgypt  on  the  Bed  Sea 
and  southern  terminus  of  the  Suez  Oanal  (see  below), 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Suez  in  29*  58'  37" 
N.  lat.  and  32'  31'  18"  E.  long,  (see  vol  iv.  pL  XXXVI.). 


The  new  harbours  and  quays  are  about  2  nules  somli 
of  the  town,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  an  em- 
bankment and  railway,  crossing  a  shallow  which  is  drr 
at  low  water ;  the  terminal  lode  of  the  freshirater  caoal 
is  on  the  noxih  of  the  town  near  the  English  hoftpihl 
and  the  storehouses  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Coa- 
pany.  The  site  is  naturallv  an  absolute  desert,  and  till 
the  water  of  the  Nile  was  introduced  by  the  freshwater 
canal  in  1863  the  water-supply  of  Suez  was  brou^t 
across  the  head  of  the  gulf  from  the  '* wells  of  Moses' 
on  the  Arabian  coast,  or  else  carried  on  camels,  an  houi's 
journey,  from  the  fortified  brackish  well  of  Kr  Suwdi 
Thus,  in  spite  of  its  favourable  position  for  oommeFoe, 
Suez  before  the  canal  was  but  a  small  place.  While  &e 
eanal  was  in  progress  the  population  rose  from  5000  to 
15,000,  but  has  since  dedined.  The  canal,  in  fad,  caniea 
traffic  past  Suez  rather  than  to  it;  and  with  its  meaa 
bazaar  and  mosques  and  mongrel  population  the  Um 
makes  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  visitor,  saTe  ior 
the  imposing  view  over  the  gulf,  with  the  Sinai  Monntaiii 
on  its  eastern  and  Moxmt  *Ataka  on  its  western  shore. 

A  canal  from  the  Kile  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  indiB|>ennble  cod- 
dition  for  the  existence  of  a  prospennu  trading  ataoon  tt  Sue, 
appears  to  We  existed  in  very  early  times.  CSaasical  writers  m 
that  it  WB  first  planned  by  Sesostris  (Barneses  U.),  ind  tgm 
undertaken  by  Darius  L,  but  first  ooinpleted  hy  the  PtolecieB 
(Aiist,  JfeCtor,,  I  14 ;  Straba  xiv.  26).  The  town  at  its  temimn 
was  Arainoe  or  Cleopatris.  The  work  was  renewed  by  Trajan  nak 
the  name  Augwtua  amni»t  bat  the  trade  from  the  East  with  Egirpt 
still  went  mainly  overland  from  Myns  Hormus  or  from  Beteoke 
on  the  Red  Sea,  below  the  Golf  of  Sues,  to  Coptus  in  Upper  Egrpt 
Instead  of  Arsinoe  later  writers  name  the  port  of  dysma,  vbch 
the  Arabs  oormpted  into  Kolzom.  calling  tne  Bed  Set  ths  Sao! 
Kolzom.  Qn  the  Moslem  obnqnest  of  Eg^t  the  eanal  was  restcrad, 
and  is  said  to  have  remained  open  more  than  a  eentnxy,  td  tk 
time  of  Manst&r.  According  to  Maa'udl  {Mor^,  iv.  98),  Hinh  il- 
Baahid  projected  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Sues,  but  wu  pff- 
saaded  th»t  it  wonld  be  dangerona  to  lay  open  the  ooastB  of  AnA 
to  ths  Greek  navy.  Kolzun  retained  seme  trade  long  titer  tSi 
dosing  of  the  canal,  but  in  the  18th  century  it  lay  in  laina,  i»i 
the  neighbouring  Suei^  which  had  taken  its  placi^  vasi  as  Yakat 
tells  us,  little  better  thsn  a  ruin.  From  Mokaddas(  n.  196,  it  nij 
be  inferred  that  the  name  of  Suez  originally  denotoa  Bir  Soveu. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  aa  in  Roman  times,  the  main  routs 
from  Udro  to  the  Red  Sea  was  up  the  Nile  to  Kda,  and  then  throogb 
the  desert  to  Aidhib.  With  the  Ottoman  conquest  Suez  be^aiae 
more  important  as  a  naval  and  trading  station.  Ships  were  built 
there  from  the  16th  century  onwssds,  and  in  the  18th  ceotniy  lo 
annual  fleet  of  nearly  tw«ny  vessels  (Kiebuhr)  ssiled  from  it  to 
Jiddah,  the  port  of  correspondence  with  India.  When  the  Freock 
occupied  the  town  in  1798,  and  Bonaparte  was  ildl  of  his  cam! 
project,  Sues  was  much  decayed,  add  uie  conflicts  which  foUovid 
on  its  occupation  in  1800  by  an  English  fleet  laid  a  great  put  of  tk« 
town  in  mmsi  The  overlamd  mailroute  from  En^^d  to  India  br 
way  of  Sues  was  opened  in  1887.  The  regular  Peninsolar  and  Orientxl 
steamer  service  began  a  few  years  latw,  and  in  1857  a  railway  vas 
opened  from  Cairo  through  the  desert  This  line  is  now  abandood  in 
favour  of  the  railway  which  foUows  the  canal  ftxMn  Suez  to  Ismaili}, 
and  then  ascends  the  Widy  TumeiUt  to  Zakidk,  whence  bn&ciies 
diveige  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

*  Subs  Canal.  The  great  engineering  features  have  been  alrea^ 
treated  of  under  Canal  (vol  iv.  pp.  783-792X  The  openinz  of  iIk 
canal  to  a  neat  extent  revolntionlKd  the  main  lines  of  iIlU^ 
national  traffic.  More  especially  it  has  restored  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  a  i^a;e  in  the  commercb  of  the  world  such  u 
they  have  not  possessed  since  the  beginning  of  the  modern  periol 
In  doing  so  it  nas  naturally  caused  the  decay  of  certain  statiooB 
(such  aa  St  Helena)  on  the  ocean  highways  previonslT  in  td^& 
In  the  ease  of  sailing  vessels,  however,  the  winds  at  the  Red  Sea 
entrance  of  the  canal  are  so  frequently  contraiy  that  mnch  of.  tite 
advantage  of  the  shortness  of  route  b  lost,  and  these  veacls  con- 
sequently still  take  the  old-faahioned  ditoura.  Traffic,  too,  in  the 
canal  has  so  greatly  increased  that  in  1886  a  vesael  was  considered 
fortunate  that  got  through  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  1882  ifai^ 
owners  having  expraased  dissatisfaction  with  the  condition  of  tba 
service,  schemes  for  rival  canals  were  started,— one  for  a  freth-vjter 
canal  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  and  thence  to  Suez  by  waj  of  ^^^' 
el-Eebir,  another  for  a  canal  from  Alexandria  to  Mansonb  m 
Ismailia,  and  then  parallel  to  the  original  canal  to  Snez,  u  J » 
third  for  the  oonstruction  of  a  second  Suez  canal,  to  be  finished  i'> 
1888.    These  proposals  aU  feU  to  the  ground ;  but  at  Xeoifi^^ 
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ISM,  it  was  determined  to  widen  the  ezistini;  canal  ao  aa  to  accom- 
modate the  increaaed  traffic,  and  the  worka  are  now  in  progreaa. 
Originally  conatructed  bj  French  capital,  the  Suez  Canal  haa  paaaed 
more  and  more  into  the  financial  ownerahip  aa  well  aa  under  the 
pK>litical  protection  of  England.     In  1875  the  Britiah  Ooyemment 
purchased  176,602  sh&rea!rom  the  khedire  of  Egypt  at  the  price 
of  £3,976,582,  or,  including  commisaion  and  expenaea,  £4,076^622, 
and  exchequer  bonds  were  laaued  to  the  ralue  of  £4,000,000.     By 
opening  np  a  passage  by  which  the  faunal  forma  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
of  the  Mediterranean  may  respectirely  adranco  north  and  south  into 
re^ons  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  excluded,  the  canal  haa 
produced  some  curious  results,  which  have  been  lately  inreatigated 
by  Dr  Conrad  Keller  of  Zurich  ("  Fauna  im  Suez-Kanal  u.  Diffusion 
de  Mediter.  u.  Eryth.  Thierwelt,"  in  Nnu  Denk9chr\fUn  d.  allg. 
achtotixsr  Get,  f.  Jfaiunoiat.,  Zurich.  1883).     Deep-sea  forms  are, 
of  course,  prerented  passing  by  the  ahallowneaa  of  the  canal; 
and  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  large  lakea,  the  cnrrenta, 
the  disturbing  influence  exerted  by  the  continual  morement  of 
Teasels,  and  tne  exceasire  saltneas  of  the  water  all  tend  to  limit 
and  retard  the  progress  of  even  those  forms  most  adapted  to  make 
their  way  through  auch  a  channel.     The  salinity  of  the  water 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Bed  Sea. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes, — the  rapid  eraporation  to  which 
the  water  in  the  canal  is  subjected  and  the  gradual  melting  of  the 
deposits  of  salt  (the  result  of  prerious  evaporation  in  distant  agea) 
in  some  of  the  depressions  through  which  the  canal  is  carried.     In 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  for  example,  it  waa  found  in  1872  that  on  an 
average  each  cubic  mitre  of  water  contained  156*42  lb  of  salt,  or 
about  three  times  as  much  as  ordinary  sea  water.     A  certain  num- 
ber of  forms  common  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  appear 
to  hare  migrated  from  their  original  homes  when  in  Quaternary 
times  the  isthmus  was  still  a  lagoon.     These  being  discounted,  the 
following  remain  as  the  result  of  the  recent  connexion  established 
between  the  seas:  (1)  from  the  Mediterranean  Phoku  Candida  (as 
far  as  Ismailia),  SoUn  vaffina,  Sphmroma  ttrrata  (io  the  south  of 
Timsah  Lake),  Oardium  eduU,  Oammanu  ap.  (to  tiie  nearer  end  of 
the  Great  Bitter  Lake),  Solea  vulgarity  UtMrina  cirrhasa,  Ateidia 
inUslinaiu,  and  Labrax  lumu  (to  the  Red  Sea) ;  (2)  from  the  Red 
Sea  seventeen  forms  were  found  journeying,  but  one  only,  Mytilxu 
variabilis,  had  got  out  into  the  Mediterranean  proper ;  Ostradon 
rubMMS  and  Oaranx  macrophthalmua  had  just  got  m  rouU,  and 
PHstipoma  ttrideru  (the  cunous  fish  that  utters  a  cry  when  caught), 
Ma^ra  olorina,  and  CeriiKium  acahridum  were  found  in  Lake 
Mesizaleh.     This  lake  seems  to  prove  in  the  meantime  an  obstacle 
to  t;he  passage  of  eight  other  species. 

The  following  figures  are  in  continuation  of  the  table  in  voL  ir. 
p.  792. 


T-r. 

Kaof 
YeeMls 
entering. 

Tonnage. 

Beoelpte. 

Tear. 

Naof 
VnMle 
entering. 

Oroaa 

Tonnage. 

Beoelpts. 

1875 
1875 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1&80 

1494 
1467 
1008 
1598 
1477 
2028 

8.910,706 
8.072,107 
8,418,949 
8,291.585 
8,286.948 
4,844,519 

£1.804,887 
1.829.157 
1,839,817 
1,278,485 
1.814,444 
1,589,577 

18S1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1880 

2787 
8198 
8807 
8284 
8624 
8100 

5,794.401 
7,122,125 
8,051,807 
8.819,957 
8,985,411 
8.188,813 

£8.060,974 
3,481,885 
8,538,918 
8.495,184 
8,488,207 
8,809,818 

In  1 883  10  franca  50  cents  were  charged  per  ton  (net  tonnage), 
and  pilotage  dues  amounted  to  70  cents  per  ton  on  an  average ; 
on  Ist  July  1884  pilotage  dues  were  abolished  ;  and  in  1885  the 
transit  djaes  were  reduced  to  9  francs  50  cents  per  ton. 

SUFFOLK,  the  most  easterly  county  in  England,  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  N.  by  Norfolk,  W.  by  Cam- 
bridge, and  S.  by  Essex,  the  boundaries  being  chiefly  the 
sea  and  rivers;  it  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 
Its  greatest  length  north  to  south  from  Yarmouth  to  Land- 
guard  Point  is  about  50  miles,  and  its  average  length  about 
30;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  55 
miles.  The  total  area  of  the  county  is  944,060  acres,  or 
1475  square  miles. 

The  principal  geological  formations  are  the  Chalk  and 
the  Tertiaries,  but  they  are  frequently  overlaid  by  drift. 
The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat  or  slightly  undulat- 
ing. Li  the  extreme  north-west  round  Mildenhall  it  joins 
the  fen  country.  The  fen  land  is  bordered  by  a  low  range 
of  chalk  hills  extending  from  Haverhill  by  Newmarket 
and  Bury  St  Edmunds  to  Thetford.  The  Chalk  extends 
eastwards,  but  towards  the  south  passes  under  the  London 
clay  and  crag,  which  adjoins  the  mouths  of  the  principal 
riTcrs  and  extends  from  Sudbury  by  Ipswich  to  Aldeburgh. 
The  easterly  slopes  of  the  Chalk  are  also  overlaid  by  beds 
of  clay,  as  well  aa  by  post-Glacial  grayels,  in  which  flint 


implements  and  other  indications  of  the  presence  of  pre- 
historic man  have  been  found.  The  most  interesting 
deposits  are,  however,  those  of  the  crag  of  the  late 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  resting  on  the  London  clay, 
or,  where  it  overlaps,  on  the  Chalk.  At  the  base  of  the 
crag  resting  on  the  London  clay  is  the  famous  Suffolk 
bone  bed.  The  coast-line  has  a  length  of  about  52  miles, 
and  is  comparatively  regular,  with  only  slight  convexities 
towards  the  sea,  the  bays  being  generally  fallow  and  the 
headlands  rounded  and  only  slightly  prominent.  The 
estuaries  of  the  Deben,  Orwell,  and  Stour  are,  however, 
of  some  length.  The  shore  is  generally  low  and.  marshy, 
with  occasional  clay  and  sand  clifis.  The  rivers  flowing 
northwards  are  the  Lark  in  the  north-west  comer,  which 
passes  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  Great  Ouse  in 
Norfolk ;  the  Little  Ouse  or  Brandon,  also  a  tributary  of 
the  Great  Ouse,  flowing  by  Thetford  and  Brandon  and 
forming  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county; 
and  the  Waveney,  which  rises  in  Norfolk  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  that  county  and  Sufiblk,  from  Palgrave 
till  it  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  at  Yarmouth.  The 
Waveney  is  naTigable  from*  Bungay,  and  by  means  of  Lake 
Lothing  also  communicates  with  Lowestoft.  The  rivers 
flowing  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  North  Sea  are 
the  Blyth ;  the  Aide  or  Ore,  which  has  a  course  for  a  long 
distance  parallel  to  the  seashore,  and  has  its  port  at 
Orford ;  the  Deben,  from  Debenham,  flowing  past  Wood- 
bridge,  up  to  which  it  is  navigable ;  the  Orwell  or  Gipping, 
which  LB  navigable  to  Stowmarkeit,  whence  it  flows  past 
Needham  Market  and  Ipswich;  and  the  Stour,  which 
forms  nearly  the  whole  southern  boundary  of  the  county, 
receiving  the  Brett,  which  flows  past  Lavenham  and  Had- 
leigh ;  it  is  navigable  from  Sudbury  and  has  an  important 
port  at  Harwich.  The  county  has  no  valuable  minerals. 
Cement  is  dug  for  Roman  cement ;  and  lime  and  whiting 
are  obtained  in  various  districts. 

Agriculture. — Suffolk  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  18th  century  it  waa  famed  for  its  dsiry  products. 
The  hi^  prices  of  com  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution 
led  to  tne  ei  tensive  breaking  up  of  its  pastures,  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  principal  com-^wing  counties  in  England.  There  is  con- 
aiderable  variety  of  soils,  and  conaequently  in  modes  of  farming,  in 
differeni  parts  of  the  county.  Along  the  sea-coast  a  sandy  loam  or 
thin  sandy  soil  prevaila,  covered  in  some  places  with  heath,  on  which 
large  quantities  of  sheep  are  fed,  and  interspersed  with  tracta,  more 
or  leas  marshv,  on  which  cattle  are  grazed.  The  best  land  a^oins 
the  rivers,  and  consists  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  with  ][«tches  of  lighter 
and  easier  soil.  In  the  south-west  and  the  centre  is  much  fine  com 
laud,  having  mostly  a  clay  subsoil,  but  not  so  tenacious  as  the  clay 
in  Esseoc.  In  climate  Suffolk  is  one  of  the  driest  of  the  English 
counties,  the  rainfall  being  only  half  that  of  the  counties  in. the 
weat  Towards  the  north-west  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  consisting 
partly  of  sand  on  chalk  and  partly  of  peat  and  open  heath. 

According  to  the  aericnltnral  returns  for  1886,  780,448  acres  or 
nearly  five-sixths  of  tne  total  area  were  under  cultivation,  368,641 
being  under  com  eropa,  120,256  under  green  crops,  94,893  clover 
and  rotation  graaaes,  174,970  permanent  pasture,  19  flax,  67  hops, 
and  26,612  fallow.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  most  important 
of  the  com  crops,  having  an  area  of  118,878  and  161,680  respect- 
ively. Of  green  crops  only  2452  were  under  potatoea,  while  55,434 
were  nnder  turnips  and  awedea,  86,211  under  mangold,  852  under 
carrota,  4100  under  cabbage,  and  21,207  under  vetches,— figures 
which  indicate  that  much  attention  la  paid  to  the  winter  feeding 
of  cattle.  Horses  in  1886  numbered  42,617,  of  which  32,262  i^re 
used  solely  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  breed  known  aa  SafFolk 
punches  is  one  of  tne  moat  valued  for  agricultural  purposes  in  Eng- 
land (aee  AoaiouLTURB,  vol.  L  p.  885}.  Cattle  numbered  70.695, 
of  which  23,652  were  cows  and  heifers  m  milk  or  in  calf,  and  17,822 
other  cattle  two  years  old  and  above.  The  breed  native  to  the 
county  is  a  polled  variety,  on  the  improvement  of  which  great  pains 
have  been  bestowed  in  recent  years.  The  old  Suflblk  cows,  famous 
for  their  great  milking  qualities,  were  of  various  colours,  yellow 
predominating.  The  improved  are  all  red.  Much  milk  is  now 
sent  to  London,  Yarmouth,  ftc.  Many  cattle,  mostly  imported 
from  Ireland,  are  ^prazed  in  the  winter.  The  aheep  are  nearly  all 
of  the  black-faced  improved  Suflblk  breed,  a  cross  between  the  old 
Norfolk  homed  sheep  and  Southdowns.  Sheep  numbered  433,986, 
of  which  230,954  were  one  year  old  and  above.     Suflblk  is  famous 
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for  piA    Hie  breed  most  oommoii  is  small  and  yeiy  oompact,  and 
UacVm  ooloor.    Tisa  numbered  121,866  in  1886. 

The  following  tabb  givea  cLusificatiozH  of  holdings  in  1876  and 
1886  ^- 


Thus  in  1875  there  were  in  all  9714  holdings  with  767,086  acres, 
and  in  1886  9367  with  782,019  acres.  According  to  the  latest 
landowners  BHum  (1873)  Sofiblk  was  divided  among  19,276pro- 
nietorsilkolding  920,268  acres,  at  a  valued  rental  of  £1,784,827,  or 
an  ayenge  all  over  of  about  £1,  18s.  9^  per  acre.  Of  the 
owners  12,611  or  nearly  three-fourths  posMSsed  less  than  one  acre 
each.  The  following  poesessed  over  10,000  acres  each:— Lord 
Bendlesham,  19,869  ;  George  Tomline,  18,478 ;  marouis  of  Bristol, 
16,964 :  the  maharajah  Dhuleep  H.  H.  Singh,  14,616 ;  Lord  Hunt- 
in^ld,  11,718 ;  eail  of  Btradbroke,  11,697 ;  Sir  Biehard  Wallace, 
11,228 ;  Lord  Henniker,  10,910. 

Communication, — The  river  navigation  affords  means  of  oom- 
mnnication  with  different  porta,  and  supplies  facilities  for  a  oon- 
aldexable  amount  of  traffic.  The  county  is  intersected  in  sU 
directions  by  branches  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  which  touch 
at  almost  every  town  of  importance. 

Mant^adur«8  and  rn»2a— The  county  is  essentially  sgricultural, 
and  &e  most  important  manufactures  relate  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. They  include  that  of  agricultnrsl  implements,  especiall^r 
at  Ipswich,  Bury  St  Edmunds^  and  Stowmarket,  end  that  of  arti- 
ficiaf  manures  at  Ipswich  and  Stowmarket,  for  which  ooprolites  sre 
dug.  Halting  is  eztensivelv  carried  on  throughout  the  county. 
There  is  a  min-cotton  manumctory  at  Stowmarket,  and  gun  ilints 
are  still  nude  at  Brsndon..  At  different  towns  a  varietv  of  small 
miscellaneous  manufactures  «rs  carried  on,  including  silk,  cotton, 
linen,  wooUen,  and  horsehair  and  cocoa-nut  matting.  The  prineipsl 
ports  sre  Tarmouthfsituated  chiefly  in  Norfolk),  Lowestoft,  South- 
wold,  Aldeburgh,  woodbridge,  and  Ipswich.  Yarmouth  ia  one  of 
the  most  important  fishing  stations  on  the  east  coast  of  England ; 
within  the  county  Lowestoft  is  the  chief  fishing  town.  Herrings 
and  madcerel  are  the  fish  most  abundant  on  the  coasts. 

AdminiatraHon  and  Population,  — Suffolk  comprises  21  hundreds ; 
the  boroughs  of  Beccles  (popi  6721),  which  has  several  larse  melt- 
ings ;  Bury  St  Edmunds  (16,111),  the  chief  town  in  West  Suffolk; 
Eye  (2296),  an  ancient  market  town ;  Ipswich  (60,546),  the  largest 
town  and  principal  port  of  the  county ;  Aldebuigh  (2106),  the  birth- 
jdace  of  (3rabbe ;  Southwold  (2107),  a  fishing  town  and  bathing 
resort ;  the  largest  part  (5865)  of  Sudbury  (6684)^  a  market  and 
manufacturing  town ;  ana  small  portions  of  the  boroufhs  of  Thet- 
ford  and  Great  Yarmouth,  which  sre  situated  chiefly  in  Norfolk. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  Hadleigh  (8287),  with  a  considerable 
trade  in  com  ana  malt ;  Haverhill  (8685)  (partly  in  Essez\  of  great 
antiquity,  and  possessing  important  silc  manufactures ;  Lowestoft 
(16,765),  a  port  and  fiahing  sUtion;  Stowmarket  (4062);  and 
Woodbridfls  (4544),  with  some  coasting  trade.  Suffolk  ia  divided 
Into  geldable  portions,  in  which  the  sovereign  has  the  chief  rights, 
and  Uberties.  The  liberties  are  those  of  St  Etheldreda,  St  Ed- 
mund, and  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk.  The  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions ia  at  Ipswich  for  the  eastern  division  and  by  adjournment  at 
Burr  St  Edmunds  for  the  western.  There  are  nineteen  petty  and 
sessional  divisions.  The  hundreds  of  Hartismore  and  Stow  and 
the  borough  of  Eye  are  for  petty  sessional  pui^DOsss  included  In 
the  eastern  division,  and  for  other  purposes  in  tne  western.  The 
boroughs  of  Buiy  St  Edmunds,  Ipewich,  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
Sudbury  have  commissions  of  the  peace  end  separate  courts  of 
quarter  sessions ;  and  Eye  and  Southwold  have  oommLnions  of 
tne  peace.  For  parliamentary  purpooes  the  county  was  until  1885 
divided  into  East  and  West  Suffolk,  but  It  now  constitutee  five 
dxvinona,  each  returning  one  member,  viz.,  North  or  Lowestoft 
divirion.  North-east  or  ^«,  North-west  or  Stowmarket,  South  or 
Sudbury,  and  South-east  or  Woodbridge.  Bury  St  Edmunds  re- 
toms  one  member  and  Ipswich  two ;  Eye,  which  formerly  returned 
one  member,  was  merged  in  the  North-east  division  of  the  county 
in  1885.  The  county  contains  617  dvil  parishes  with  parts  of  7 
otherai  It  is  mostly  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  From  214,404  in 
1801  the  population  had  increased  by  1821  to  271,641,  by  1841  to 
815,078,  by  1861  to  837,070,  and  by  1881  to  856,898,  of  wbom 
174,606  were  males  and  182,287  females.  The  nun^r  of  persona 
to  an  acre  was  0*38  and  of  acres  to  a  person  2-65. 

ElMory  and  AniiquitieB. — The  district  which  now  includes  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  a  portion  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  formed 
East  Anglia,  had  in  early  times,  on  account  of  the  marshes  to  the 
west  practically  the  character  of  a  peninsula.  It  was  inhabited 
hv  the  Iceni,  who  had  their  capital  at  Icklingham,  in  the  north-west 
4>f  Suffolk.    Of  the  numerous  narrows  and  tunmli  belonging  to  this 


period  mention  may  be  made  of  those  at  Fornham  St  QeueyaTS 
and  thoee  .between  Aldeburgh  and  Snape.  Many  of  the  medicv&l 
castles  were  built  on  ancient  mounds.  The  district  submitted  to 
the  R**"*"*  during  the  campaign  of  Aulus  Flautins,  and,  although 
the  Icent  joined  tiie  Trinobantes  under  Boadicea,  the  resistance 
made  was  utimately  fkuitleas.  A  Roman  road  from  London  crowed 
the  centre  of  Suffolk  northwards  by  Stratford  St  Maiy,  Needham 
Market,  end  Billingford  (Norfolk)  to  Norwich,  another  passing  in 
a  more  westerly  dinction  to  TbetfonL  Walton,  where  uapoitart 
Boman  relics  utve  been  found,  Dunwich  (poesibly  SiUfma^us),  and 
Burffh  Oskstie  (probably  Comiretonium\  one  of  the  most  pcxfea 
gpocunens  of  a  Boman  fort  in  Englan<^  enclosing  an  area  of  five 
acre^  are  supposed  to  have  been  Roman  fortified  stations  erected 
for  the  defence  of  the  Saxon  shore.  Other  Roman  stations  were  at 
Stratford  St  Mary,  Thetford,  and  Icklingham.  The  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  East  Anglia  was  at  Dunwum  in  Suffolk.  Afterwards 
East  Anglia  was  divided  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Sigebert  esUb- 
liihed  an  ecclesiastical  diocese  at  Dunwich  in  680,  and  erected  a 
palace  and  a  church  partly  out  of  the  Roman  remains.  !Qie  earldom 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  was  bestowed  by  the  Oonqueror  on  Ralph 
le  Gnader.  Though  Suffolk  suffered  from  incnrsLons  of  the  "D^i^ 
they  did  not  effect  a  complete  subjugation  of  it  The  prevailin| 
terminations  of  the  place  namea  are  Anglian.  Hie  remuna  of  ola 
casties  are  comparatively  unimportant,  the  prindpal  being  the 
entrenchments  and  part  of  the  walls  of  Bungay,  the  ancient  strong- 
hold  of  the  Bi|;ods ;  the  jucturesque  ruins  of  Mettingham,  built  by 
John  de  Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL ;  Wingfield,  sorronnded 
by  a  deep  moat,  with  the  turret  walls  and  the  drawlnidge  still 
existing ;  the  splendid  ruin  of  Framlingham,  with  high  and  mascrs 
waU%  orij^naily  founded  in  the  6th  century,  but  restored  in  the 
12th ;  the  outlines  of  the  extensive  fortress  of  Clare  Castle^  anciently 
the  baronial  reddenoe  of  the  earis  of  Clare ;  and  the  fine  Norman 
keep  of  Orford  Caatie,  on  an  eminence  Overlooking  the  sea.  Among 
the  many  fine  residencee  within  the  county  there  are  ssveral  inters 
eating  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  reigns  of  Heniy 
Till,  and  Elizabeth.  Throudiout  its  whole  history  the  snnsb  of 
Suffolk  have  been  compsratively  uneventfuL  It  adhered  with  Nor- 
folk to  the  cause  of  tne  Parliament  James  duke  of  Toxk  twice 
defeated  the  Dutch  off  the  coast,— vis..  Van  Tromp  off  Lowestoft 
on  8d  June  1665  and  De  Ruyter  in  Southwold  Bay  on  28th  May 
1672.  Of  monastic  remains  the  most  important  are  thoee  of  the 
great  Benedictine  abbey  of  ^uij  St  Edmunds,  noticed  under  that 
town ;  the  college  of  Clare,  originally  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Bee  ia 
Normandv  and  afterwards  to  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  oonvertej 
into  a  college  of  secular  canona  in  the  reimi  of  Henry  TJt,  end  still 
retaining  much  of  its  ancient  architectiire,  and  now  ntfed  as  a 
boarding-school ;  the  decorated  gateway  of  the  Augustinita  priocy 
of  Butlev ;  and  the  remains  of  tne  Grey  Friars  monastery  at  Don- 
wioh.  A  peculiarity  of  the  church  architecture  is  the  ase  of  fiint 
for  purpoeea  of  ornamentation,  often  of  a  very  elaborate  kind,  especi- 
ally on  the  porchea  and  parapets  of  the  towers.  Another  chane- 
teristic  is  the  round  towers,  which  are  confined  to  East  Anglia,  bat 
are  considerably  more  numerous  in  Norfolk  than  in  Suflolk,  the 
principal  being  those  of  Little  Ssxham  and  Herri ngfleet,  both  gocd 
examples  of  Norman.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  sre  ssf 
remains  of  Saxon  architecture  in  the  county.  The  Decorate  is 
well  represented,  but  bv  Car  the  greater  proportion  of  the  churches 
are  Perpendicular,  speoal  fieatures  being  the  open  loob  and  vood- 
work  and  the  fine  fonts. 

Bee  Blome^s  DucHpHen  qT  Ac/oft,  1678 :  KlrM  DoeKjiMoii.  lT4a,  Id  el 
1819 ;  Boekllng's  HUbfm  f^SMk.  184M8 ;  Herrt/a  riaUaiiom^t^Miio&  U  Mi, 
«L,  with  sdditioiis,  by  Dr  J.  J.  Hovaxd,  1866  ;  sad  Browne's  MUtora  ^Covnt 
tfolioMUlMi  and  Memorial  ofCKarOm  in  Svjotk,  1877.  ^  P.  H.) 

SXJFISM.  SeeKoHAiOkOEDAKiBXjToLxvip.  594;Mn 
Ticraic,  ToL  xviL  p.  130 ;  and  Sukkites,  p.  659  tq,  U/ra. 

8UQAB.  Formerly  chemists  called  everything  a  '^sogar" 
which  had  a  sweet  taste,  and  acetate  of  leaH  to  this  day  is 
known  as  "sugar  of  lead"  in  commerce  and  familiar  chem- 
ical parlance;  but  the  term  in  its  scientific  sense  soon 
came  to  be  restricted  to  the  sweet  principles  in  vegetable 
and  animal  juices.  Only  one  of  these — cane  sugar— was 
known  as  a  pure  substance  until  1619,  when  Fabdzio  Ba^ 
toletti  isolated  the  sugar  of  milk  and  proved  its  individu- 
ality. In  regard- to  iJl  other  "  sugars  '^  besides  these  two 
the  knowledge  of  chemists  was  in  the  highest  d^ree 
indefinite,  and  remained  so  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  when  Marggxaf  made  the  important  discovery 
that  the  sugars  of  the  juices  of  beet^  carrots,  and  certain 
other  fleshy  roots  are  identical  with  one  another  and  with 
the  sugar  of  the  cane.  Lowitz  subsequently  showed  tiiat 
the  granular  part  of  honey  is  something  different  from 
cane  sugar ;  this  was  confirmed  by  Proust,  who  f onnd  also 
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that  Lowits's  honey  sugar  Is  identical  with  a  cryBtallizable 
sugar  preseot  largely  in  the  jnioe  of  the  grape.  Proust's 
inTestigationa  extended  to  other  sweet  vegetable  juices 
alsa  All  those  investigated  by  him  owed  their  sweetness  to 
one  or  more  of  only  three  species, — (1)  cane  sugar,  (2) 
^rape  sugar,  (3)  (amorphous)  fruit  sugar.  Frousfs  results 
obtain  substantially  to  this  day ;  a  number  of  new  sugaris 
strictly  similar  to  tiiese  three  have  been  discovered  since, 
but  none  are  at  all  widely  difiused  throughout  the  organic 
kingdom. 

^e  quaiftitative  elementaiy  composition  of  cane  sugar 
"Was  detormined  early  in  the  19th  centuiy  by  Qay-Lussab 
and  ThAnard,  who  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  estab- 
lished our  present  formula,  Ci2^2fi^ii*  Under  Fkrmknta- 
TIOK  (vol  iz.  p.  93)  it  has  been  ezpiained  how  Gay-Luseac 
(in  1811)  came  to  mis-correct  his  numbers  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  accordance  with  what  we  now  express  by 
C«Hi,O0-R^Ci2^24O|2>  Dumas  and  Boullay,  some  years 
later,  found  that  cane  sugar  is  what  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6- 
nard's  analysis  makes  it  out  to  be,  while  the  ''corrected" 
numbers  happen  to  be  correct  for  grape  sugar.  Dumas 
and  Boulla^s  research  completed  the  foundations  of  our 
present  science  of  the  subject  "  Sugar  "  is  now  a  collect- 
iTo  term  for  two  chemical  genera  named  Mccharosss  (all 
CX-HmOii)  and  glucotea  (all  CeHjnOj).  AH  sugars  are 
colourless  non- volatile  solids,  soluble  in  water  and  also 
(though  less  largely)  in  aqueous  alcohol;  from  either 
solvent  they  can  in  general  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
crystals.  The  aqueous  solution  exhibits  a  sweet  taste, 
which,  howovor,  is  only  very  feebly  developed  in  certain 
species. 

All  ragsrs  and  thoir  solations  have  the  power  of  taminff  the 
plane  of  polarization  cf  Ught.  In  a  ffiven  eolution  of  a  |^ren  Kind 
of  sDga^  the  angle  a  t^krongh  which  tne  plane  is  tamed  la  governed 
by  the  equation  a^±[a]lp,  where  I  stands  for  the  length  of  sola- 
tion  traversed  (the  oastomary  unit  of  length  being  the  oentimetre) 
and  p  for  the  nnmber  of  grains  of  dry  sogar  present  in  a  volnme  of 
solation  eaual  to  that  of  (laj)  100  grams  (S'62  os.)  of  waosr,  where, 
howerer,  "  gram  "  must  be  taken  as  merely  a  convenient  word  for 
"nnit  of  weiffht" ;  ±[al  %.$.,  the  special  valne  of  a  for  1^1  and 
l»sl,  is  called  the  specifio  rotatory  power  of  the  sagar  operated 
npon.  The  sign  d:  indicates  that  the  plane  of  polarization  ii  turned 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
species.  For  a  given  ajMcies  and  a  given  temperature  [a]  has  a 
constant  value.  Supposiuff  its  value  to  have  been  determined  by 
standard  okperiments  and  7  to  be  known  (or  to  be  kept  constant 
throughout  and  taken  as  unit  of  length),  the  determination  of  a  for 
a  given  solution  suffices  for  the  calculation  of  p.  This  method  is 
lamly  used  industrially  foe  the  assaying  of  cane  sugar. 

Sunra,  though  neutral  to  litmus  and  inert  towards  such  substances 
aa  carbonates  on  the  one  hand  and  aqueous  acids  (qua  acids)  on  the 
other,  combine  with  strong  bases,  such  as  caustic  potash,  baryta, 
and  lime,  into  aaeeharata,  and,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
strongest  nitric  acid  (or  a  mixture  of  the  same  with  oil  of  vitriol) 
or  (at  the  proper  temperature)  with  acetic  anhydride,  unite  with 
these  into  nitrates  and  acetates  respectively,  with  elimination  of 
water.  These  nitrates,  kc,  are  related  to  the  respective  sugar 
exactly  as  (to  take  an  analogous  case)  nitrate  of  methyl,  CH,(NO0. 
is  to  methyl-alcohol.  CH^OH) ;  only  in  the  case  of  a  sugar  a  pluiHl 
of  NO|'s  is  camble  of  entering  into  every  one  molecule  and  turning 
out  BO  many  HO's ;  hence  sugars  are  said  to  be  potyvaltni  aleohoU 
Of  the  ssveral  points  of  difference  between  saocharoses  and  glucoses 
the  most  importont  is  that,  while  the  latter  remain  unchanged 
when  boiled  with  highly  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  (or  certain 
otter  kinds  of)  acid,  the  former  take  up  water  and  every  molecule 
brwks  up  into  two  molecules  of  glucose,  which  in  general  are  of 
different  kinds.  Cane  sugaa,  for  instence,  yields  dtadtnm  and  Imrnt- 
vm  (so-called  from  the  direction  in  which  thoy  turn  the  pluie  of 
polarised  light),  thus— 


itH«0„  +  H,0  -  C,Hi  A + C,HuO, 

we  Sngar  Dextrose      LavnioMi 


Csae     _  _    

Cane  sugar  turns  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right;  the 
mixed  glucose  produced  is  lavo-rotatory ;  hence  the  process  is 
•poken  of  technically  as  involving  the  invenion  of  cane  sugar,  snd 
the  mixed  product  is  called  invtri  tuqar.  The  term  "inversion," 
however,  has  come  somehow  to  be  used  for  all  decompositions  which 
mU  under  the  above  equation  ;  occasionally  it  is  used  even  in  a 
wider  ssnse,  to  include  any  decompos  tion  of  a  carbo-hydrate  ($,g 
starch)  into  two  less  complex  carbo-hydrates. 


All  sugars  are  liable  to  fermentadve  changes ;  a  special 
character  of  the  three  principal  vegetable  sugars  is  that^ 
when  brought  into  contact  as  solutions  with  yeast  (living 
cells  of  '  saccharomyces),  under  suitable  conditions,  they 
suffer  vinous  fermentation,  «.«.,  break  up  substantially  into 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  Dextrose  and  lavulose  break 
up  directly,  — CcHijOc-SCjH^O  +  aCOa.  Cane  sugar 
firsts  under  the  innuenoe  of  a  soluble  ferment  in  the  yeast, 
gets  inverted,  and  the  invert  sugar  then  ferments,  the  dex- 
trose disappearing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  laBvulose. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  sugar  has  ever  been  produced 

artificially  even  in  the  sense  of  being  built  up  from  other 

native  organic  substances  of  less  chemical  complexity. 

It  is  €lSy  to  produce  dextrose  from  starch,  or  laevulose 

from  inulin,  or  both  from  cane  sugar,  by  inversion ;  but 

none  of  these  processes  is  reversible  by  known  methods. 

Tet  the  problem  of  producing  cane  sugar  artificially  may  in 

a  sense  be  said  to  have  found  a  virtual  solution  at  the  hands 

of  a  German-American  chemist,  Fahlberg.^    Fahlberg,  by 

subjecting  toluene,  CgHgCHi  (one  of  the  components  of 

coal-tar  naphtha),  to  a  series  of  operations  has  produced 

CO 
from  it  a  body,  C^H^^qNE,  which  he  called  MceKarine, 

because  he  found  it  to  be  about  230  times  as  sw^et  as 
cane  sugar.  This  saccharine  is  a  white  crystalliised'Bolid, 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
admit  of  its  incorporation  with  jellies,  puddings,  bever- 
ages, dec.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  it  with  lOCK^  parts 
of  ordinary  ^pe  sugar  (as  produced  industrially  from 
starch^  is  as  sweet  as  the  best  cane  sugar.  The  substance, 
thougn  an  antiseptic,  is  said  to  be  perfectly  innocuous. 
Cfliieo$t9, 
Of  these  a  pretty  large  number  are  now  known,  but  only  Ibctu- 
loee  and  dextroee  need  oe  noticed  here.  Both  are  larffely  pres&m 
in  all  kinds  of  sweet  fruit  Juices  and  in  honey.  In  most  of 
these  materiala  they  are  accompanied  by  a  small  proportion  of 
cane  sugar,  which  forcibly  suggeste  that  the  glucose  in  fruit  juices 
is  really  inverted  cane  sugar.  But,  in  opposition  to  this  surmise, 
the  pro[)ortion  of  cane  sugar  in  oranges  increases  during  the  process 
of  ripening,  and  the  sourest  of  all  fruita— the  lemon— contains  four 
parta  of  cane  for  every  ten  of  invert  sugar ;  besides,  the  juices  of 
^pes  and  sweet  cherries  contain  no  cane  sugar  whatever.  Accord- 
ing to  Stammer,  the  young  leaves  of  the  sugar  cane  contain  abun* 
dance  of  invert  sugar,  which  gradually  disappears  and  gives  way  to 
cane  sugar  as  the  leaves  develop  and  sltimately  dry  up.  In  the 
living  body  of  man  dextrose  is  constantly  bein»  produced  trom 
the  glycogen  of  the  liver,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  oxi- 
dized irfo  carbonic  acid  and  water.  In  certain  diseases,  however 
(see  rTJTRiTiON,  voL  xviL  p.  681),  the  sugar  survives  and  passes 
into  the  urine ;  as  much  as  one  pound  avoirdupois  may  m  dis- 
charged by  a  diabrtio  patient  in  twenty- four  hours.  A  numerous 
class  of  vegetable  substances,  known  as  glucoaideSf  contain  glucose 
of  eome  kind  in  the  sense  that,,  wnen  decomposed  by  boiling 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  by  the  action  of  certain  ferment^  they 
snlit  up  into  glucose  and  some  product — not  a  sugar — which  is 
characteristic  of  the  respective  species.    For  examples,  see  Fxs- 

MENTATIOK,  VOl.  ix.  p.  96. 

Dextroee  is  being  produced  industrially  from  starch  by  inversion 
(see  below),  and  sold  as  grape  sngar.  Such  grape  sugar,  however, 
is  very  impure.  For  the  preparation  of  pure  dextrose  rich  diabetic 
urine,  honey,  and  cane  susar  are  convenient  materials.  The 
method  recommended  by  Soxhlet  is  to  dissolve  160  grams  (5*64  oz.) 
of  powdered  cane  sugar  in  a  mixture  of  500  cc.  of  alcohol  of  85 
per  cent  by  weieht  and  20  cc.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  at  46* 
C.  and  to  allow  the  solution  to  stand.  After  about  a  week  dextrose 
be^s  to  crystallize  out,  and,  if  the  mixture  is  being  frequently 
agitated,  the  deposit  of  crystals  increases  gradually.  A  small  crop 
of  crystals  thus  obtained  suffices  for  inducing  crystallization  in  a 
large  supply  of  fresh  liquor.  Dextrose  crystallizes  from  its  highly 
concentrated  a<^ueous  solution— somewhat  tardily— in  minute  soft 
crystals,  united  into  warts  or  cauliflower-like  masses,  which  contain 
1H,0  of  crystal  water  beside  C»Hi,0^  The  crysUls  lose  their 
water  at  100*  a  Prom  absolute  alcohol  it  crysUllizes  as  aH„0,. 
It  dissolves  in  1-2  parts  of  cold  and  far  less  of  boiling  water.  100 
parte  of  alcohol  of  0-8S7  specific  gravity  dissolve  l-«4  parts  at  17"-5 
0.  and  217  parts  on  boiling.     In  a  given  volume  of  aqueous  solu- 


*  See  Amm;  Chem,  Jour.,  I  p.  170,  iL  p.  181,  snd  L  p.  425  ;  short 
notices  in  Jour.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  iv.  p.  608,  snd  February  1886. 
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tion  5  parts  of  daxtroM  produce  the  ttme  degree  of  nreetneet  u  8 
puts  ofcene  iiunr.  Dextrose  fuses  at  146"  C  and  at  170*  pewes 
mto  glucosan,  G|HmO|,  an  ^most  tasteless  aolid,  which  when  hoiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  reconrerted  into  dextrose.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  dextrose  in  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  with  hTdrochloric 
add  sas  at  0*  C,  di-glucose,  CiJRtPw  '^  produced,  which,  howerer, 
is  only  isomeric  with  cane  sugar  (Qautier^. 

iMfmUm, — The  liquid  part  of  crystalline  honey  consists  chieflj 
of  hBYuloee ;  but  its  prri&ation  is  difficult.  From  inrert  su^  it 
can  be  extracted,  according  to  Dubrunfaut,  by  cautious  addition  of 
slaked  lime  at  a  low  temperature.  The  laTuloae  separates  out 
as  a  difficultly  soluble  lime  compound,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mother -liquor  containing  the  dextrose  by  pressure  and  by 
judicious  washing  with  cold  water.  Th^  keyulosate  of  lime  is  de- 
composed by  the  exact  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  solution ;  then  the 
oxalate  of  lime  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath.  The  ksTulose  ultimately  remains  as  a  thick  syrup,  which 
formerly  was  supposed  not  to  be  susceptible  of  cryctaUization ;  but 


it  panes  into  bevulosan,  QiH^O,,  analogous  to  glncosan. 

The  following  reactions,  though  studied  chiefly  with  dextrose, 
apply  also  to  lavulose,  and,  substantially  at  least,  to  slucoses  gener- 
ally. If  a  solution  of  riucose  is  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda,  a  solution  of  alkaline  glucoeate  is  formed,  which,  however, 
has  little  stability.  If  the  solution  is  heated,  the  glncosate  is 
decomposed  with  formation  of  dark-coloured  (soluble)  alkali  salts 
of  acid  ]^t>ducts,  which,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  reconvertible 
into  fflucose.  Cane  sugar,  in  these  circumstances,  remains  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  and  can  be  regenerated  by  elimination  of  the 
alkali  If  a  solution  of  glucose  is  mixed  with  (not  too  much)  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  be  then 
added,  no  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate  is  formed,  but  an  intensely 
blue  solution,  which,  on  standing  in  the  cold  gradually,  and  on 
heating  prompUy,  deposits  a  red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide,  CutO, 
the  fflucose  being  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  oissolved  CuO  into 
soluble  alkali  salts  of  litUe  known  acids.  By  means  of  this 
(Trommer's)  test  the  least  trace  of  glucose  in  a  solution  oan  be  dis- 
covered. Cane  sugar,  in  the  circumstances,  yields  cuprous  oxide 
only  on  long'Continued  boiling.  Fehling  has  brought  tois  test  into 
the  following  more  convenient  form,  which,  besides^  admits  of 
quantitative  application :  84*65  grams  (1*22  oz.}o&sulphate  of  copper,. 
•duS04  -t-  5HsO,  and  178  grams  (6  oz.)  or  Rochelle  salt  (double  tartrate 
q{  potash  and  soda)  are  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  70.grams  (2'46  oz.) 
of  solid  caustic  soda,  and  the  intensely  blue  solution  produced  is 
diluted  to  1000  cc.  Every  cc.  of  Fehling  solution  oxidises  about  6 
millkrams  (077  grain)  of  dextrose  (not  of  ^ucoee  ^nerally).  To  de- 
termme  an  unknown  weight  of  glucose,  its  solution  is  added  to  an 
excess  of  suitably  diluted  Fehling  solution  at  a  boiling  heat,  which 
is  maintained  for  a  sufficient  time  to  oxidize  the  glucose  as  com- 
pletely as  possible, — ths  requisite  time  dependinxp  on  the  nature  of 
the  glucose.  The  cuprous  oxide  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  is 
then  collected  on  a  filter,  and  weighed  directiy  or  indirecUv.  From  its 
weight  the  weight  of  the  fflucose  is  calculated, — a  stancLard  experi- 
ment with  a  known  weight  of  the  respective  kind  of  pure  glucose 
furnishinff  the  factor.  A  less  exact  but  more  expeditious  method 
is  to  dissolve  the  sugar  to  be  analysed  in  water,  to  dilute  to  a  known 
volume  (not  less  tlun  200  c.c.  for  every  gram  of  glucose),  and  to 
drop  this  solution  from  a  burette  into  a  measured  volume  of 
dilute  Fehling  solution  at  a  boiling  heat  until  the  blue  colour  is 
just  destroyed,  «.«.,  the  copper  just  precipitated  completely  as  Cu^. 
This  method  is  largely  used  in  sugar-houses  in  the  assaying  of  crude 
cane  or  beetroot  sugars. 

SacchciTOMtm 

Of  these  only  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  and  maltose  can  be  noticed 
here.  The  highest  qualities  of  commercial  cane  sugar  are  chemi- 
cally pure.  Pure  cane  sugar  crystallizes  from  its  supersaturated 
syrup  in  colourless,  transparent  monoclinio  prisms  (exemplified  in 
solourlesB  candy  sunir).     The  crystals  are  barely,  if  at  all,  hygrO' 
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From  50*  upwards  the  solubility  increaaoa  at  audi  a  rate  that  a 
given  quantum  of  water  dissolves  any  quantity  of  sugar  if  the  mix- 
ture is  constantly  kept  boilinff.  Accordingly  a  sugar  syrup  when 
boiled  down  deposits  nothing,  but  passes  gradually  into  the  condi- 
tion of  fused  sugar  when  the  boiling-point  merges  into  the  fusing- 
point  of  sugar,  which  lies  at  160-161*  C.  Even  a  cold-saturated 
solution  of  sugar  has  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  Absolate  alcohol 
hardly  dissolves  sugar  at  all ;  aqueous  alcohol  dissolves  it  the  more 
largely  the  greater  its  proportion  of  water.  Fused  sugar  freezes  into 
a  transnarent  glass,  which  is  colourless  if  pure,  but  in  practice  gener- 
ally exhibits  a  yellowish  hue,  and,  if  really  anhydrous,  remains 


glassy  for  an  indefinite  time,  tkirley- sugar  and  eertain  other 
confections  are  substantially  fused  soffar ;  but  from  their  mode  of 
manufacture  they  retain  a  trace  of  enclosed  water,  which  eonstantif 
dissolves  particles  of  the  surrounding  sugar  glass  to  redepoeit 
them  in  tne  less  soluble  form  of  crjistals,  so  that  barley -sugar 
in  the  course  of  time  losee  its  transparency  through  oonyeraxon  into 
an  aggreffate  of  minute  crystals.  If  tvMd  sugar  is  kept  at  a  few 
deffrees  aoove  ita  fbnng-point  for  some  time,  it  passes  into  an  alloy, 
CfUuO«-l-C«H,0Os,  of  dextrose  and  Iflevuloean  (see  aboye).  At 
higher  temperatures  it  loses  water  and  passes  into  anhydrides  noc 
reconvertible  into  cane  sugar,  which  are  known  in  the  aggregate 
as  "caramel,'' — a  most  intensely  brown  viscous  sofid,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  aqueous  alcohol,  with  formation  of  intensely  coloured 
solutions.  Caramel  (often  made  of  dextrose)  is  much  used  as  an 
innovsnt  colouring  affent  for  sauces,  Uqueurs.  &c.  A  pure  solution 
of  cane  sugar  is  said  to  remain  nnchangea  on  boiling  (it  beiog 
understood,  of  course,  that  local  overheal£ig  be  carefully  ayoided); 
but  continued  contact  with  even  so  fseble  an  acid  as  carbonic  indoces 
at  least  partial  inversion.  The  statement  of  the  unchangeabilitj 
of  sugar  solution  on  boiling  seems  haxxily  credible,  because  a  syrup 
boiling  at  all  considerably  above  100*  C.  contains  plenty  of  mole- 
cules at  temperatures  above  160*  C,  which  are  bonna  to  sufier 
irreversible  conversion  into  dextrose  and  Isevnlosan  (or  Iseynlose), 
and  eyen,  if  hot  enough,  caramelisation.  In  ordinary  practice, 
at  any  rate,  sugar  solutions  on  boiling  do  behave  as  indicated  by 
this  theory.  Cane  sugar,  as  already  stated,  'unites  with  alkalis, 
alkaline  earths,  and  other  of  the  more  strongly  basic  metallic  oxides 
into  saccharates.  A  soluble  saccharate  of  lime,  which  is  readily 
decomposible  by  carbonic  acid  and  even  by  filtration  throoi^  bone 
charcoal,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  manufacture  of  si^ar.  The  fol- 
lowing strontium  salt  must  be  named,  because  it  at  least  promised 
some  years  sffo  to  occupy  a  similar  position  industrially.  Accord- 
ing to  Scheibler,  if  strontia  hydrate,  SrOH|0-i-8HiO,  is  added  to 
a  boilinff  15  per  cent  solution  of  cans  sugar,  then  as  soon  as  2SiO 
is  added  for  every  CuHnO^i  the  salt  (\,HnO„  +  2SrO  separates 
out  ss  a  sandy  powder,  ana  after  addition  of  2*5  times  SrO  al- 
most all  tho  sugar  is  predpiteted.  The  precipitate  is  easily 
washed  and  decomposed  by  water  and  carbonic  acid,  with  formation 
of  insoluble  csrbonate  of  strontia  (from  which  the  hydrate  can  be 
reproduced)  and  a  solution  of  cane  sugar.  The  ultimate  molasses 
produced  in  sugar  making  or  refinini^  though  they  refuse  to  deposit 
crystals  under  any  conditions,  contain  some  80  to  40  per  cent  of 
real  cane  sugar  ;  Scheibler's  process  appliea  to  them, — ^to  put  the 
industrial  bearings  of  the  discovery  in  the  proper  light, — and  it 
has  led  to  quite  a  series  of  patente  for  the  production  of  strontia ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  failed  to  take  root  in  the  sugar 
industry. 

Milk  Sugar  occurs  in  the  milk  of  mammals,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  occurs  anywhere  else,  althougjh  Bouchardat  onoe  proved 
ite  presence  in  a  sample  marked  as  suffar  obtained  from  Bapota 
Aehrtu  (the  sapodilla  of  the  West  Indies).  It  is  made  industrially 
in  Switzerland  ss  a  bye-product  in  the  making  of  cheesa.  It  passes 
into  the  whev,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  evaporation  to  a  small 
volume,  decoiorization  vrith  animal  charcoal,  and  crystallisation. 
From  tne  commercial  product  the  pure  substance  can  be  obtained 
b^  repeated  recrystalBzation  from  water,  and  ultimately  by  |ffe- 
apitotion  from  the  aqueous  solution*  by  slcohoi  liilk  sugar  ss 
it  crystallizes  fit>m  water  under  the  ordinary  conditions  fonns 
hydrated  crystals  of  the  composition  CjfHgOu -I- H.0  ;  under 
certain  conditions  anhydrous  crystals  separate  out  The  hydrated 
crystals  have  pretty  much  the  aspect  of  candy  sugar,  but  they  are 
less  transparent,  far  harder,  quite  free  from  every  soup^  of 
hysroscopicity,  and  far  less  sweet.  They  dissolve  in  six  parts  of 
cold  ana  in  2*6  parte  of  boilinff  water;  the  solutions  are  not 
syrupy.  Milk  sugar  is  hardly  soluble  in  alcohol  The  ordinary 
crystals,  ss  the  formula  shows,  haye  the  composition  of  a  glucose ; 
indeed  milk  sugar  solution  behaves 'to  caustic  alkalis  and  to 
Fehling  solution  ss  if  it  were  a  glucose.  But  the  hydrated  crystals 
lose  their  water  at  180^,  with  formation  of  a  residue  reconvertible 
into  the  original  substance  by  the  mere  action  of  water ;  besides, 
milk  sugar  is  susceptible  of  inversion  into  dextrose  and  a  sprcifiw 
galactose.  The  optical  behaviour  of  a  mUk  sugar  solution  varies 
according  as  it  is  deriyed  from  the  ordinary  crystals  or  the  anhy- 
dride produced  at  130*,  and  according  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  ite  preparation  ;  but  if  it  stends  sufficientiy  long  the  Bpecific 
rotetory  power  assumes  ultimately  the  same  (constant)  valaei  Itiik 
augar  solution  when  brought  in  contact  with  yeast  does  not  saffer 
vinous  fermentetion  ;  but  certain  Spalipilxe  induce  a  fermentation 
involviuff  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  of  lactic  acid.  This  process 
is  utilized  by  the  Kirghiz  in  the  prtDduction  of  their  native  drink, 
"  koumiss, '^made  from  mare's  milk  (see  Milk,  vol  xvi  p.  805). 
Milk  sugar  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  diluent  for  dry  medidnca 
HomoBopathiste  use'  it  by  preference.  A  solution  of  milk  sugar  ia 
certain  proportions  of  water  and  cow's  milk  is  nsed  oecasionally 
as  a  substitute  for  mother's  milk. 

MaUoM  doe^  not  occur  in  nr.ture ;  it  is  largely  produced  along 
with  dextrin  when  starch  paste  is  acted  upon  by  dunte  sulphuric 
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mU or iSafemene  odQed  •'diMteie^'*  wUdi la  snppoaed  to  be  the 
aodve  annt  in  malt  For  its  prmantion  S  kilognms  (4'40Ib)  of 
potato  ^areh  are  made  into  a  paste  with  9  Utrea  (15'S4  pinta) 
of  water  over  a  water-bath ;  after  allowing  it  to  cool  down  to 
60*  or  65*  a,  an  infodon  of  from  120  to  140  grama  (4-28  to  6 
as.)  of  malt  made  at  40*  a  U  added.  The  miztiiie  la  kept  at 
from  60*  to  66*  for  an  boor;  it  la  then  boiled  and  ^tered. 
The  filtrate  la  evaporated  to  a  vrrap,  which  la  ezhaosted  twice 
with  alcohol  of  85  per  cent  Ij  weight  and  then  once  with  abaolnte 
aloohoL  The  dextrin  (mostly)  remaina ;  the  maltOM  peaaea  into 
aohition.  The  alcoholic  eztraets  are  evaporated  to  a  synpv  con- 
aiatenoe  and  allowed  to  stand.  The  abaolnte  alcohol  extract  aoon 
ylaldB  a  crop  or  impure  erystala  of  maltoee,  which  are  naed  to 
Lidocei  oTstolliation  in  the  other  two  sympa.  In  regard  to  the 
somewhat  tedioos  methods  of  porification  we  refer  to  the  handboolur 
of  chemistiT.  HaHose  crysUllises  (from  alcohol  on  spontaneous 
•vapontion)  in  fine  needles  of  the  composition  CJSl^On  +  'Bfi, 
The  H,0  goes  off  at  100*  OL  ICaltose  ii  less  soluble  m  aloohol  than 
dextrose,  to  which  it  is  otnerwise  very  similar.  To  caustic  aikshs 
and  Fehiing  solution  it  behaves  exactly  as  dextrose  does.  liheit, 
It  suffers  vinous  fermentation  under  the  influence  of  yeast  When 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  breaks  up  into  (so  to  say)  dex- 
troee  and  dextrose.  Maltose  pUya  an  important  part  in  thebrew^ 
of  alcoholic  malt  liquors.  (^*  *^- ) 

Sitlory. 

The  original  habitat  of  the  augar-cane  ia  not  known,  bat  it  aeema 
to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  the  country  extending  from  Oochin 
China  to  Bengal  (De  CandoUe).  Sugar  reached  the  Weet  from 
India,  and  at  a  comparatively  lato  date.  Btrabo  (xv.  L  20)  has  ui 
inaccorato  notice  from  Kearchus  of  the  Indian  honev-bearmg  reed, 
and  variooa  classical  writers  of  the  first  century  of  our  en  notice 
the  sweet  aap  of  the  Indian  reed,  or  even  the  granulated  salt -like 
iiroduct  which  was  imported  from  India,  or  from  Arabia  and  Opone 
(theee  being  entrep6to  of  Indian  trade},^  under  the  name  orsac- 
charum  or  ff<Ux<V»  (fro™  Sanskr.,  tarkara,  "gravel,"  "sugar"), 
and  naed  in  medicine.  The  art  of  boiling  sn«ar  waa  known  in 
Gangetic  India,  from  which  it  waa  carried  to  China  In  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  century ;  but  sugar-refining  cannot  have  then  been 
known,  for  the  Chinese  learned  the  use  of  aihes  for  this  purpoee 
only  in  the  Mongol  period,  from  ^mptian  visitors.*  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cane  m  the  West  spreadfrom  Kht^itistAn  in  Persia.  At 
Gund^-Shipdr  in  tius  region  "  sugar  was  prepared  with  art "  about 
the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,*  and  manufacture  on  a  large  scale 
was  carried  on  at  Shiurter,  S&,  and  Askar-Mokram  throughout  the 
Middle  Agea.^  It  baa  been  plauaibly  ooigectnred  that  the  art  of 
angar^refining,  which  the  farther  Beat  leaned  from  the  Arabs,  was 
developed  by  the  famous  physicians  of  this  redon,  in  whoee  phar- 
maoopcBia  sugar  had  an  Important  place.  Tinder  the  Araba  the 
srowuL  and  manuftcture  of  the  cane  apread  fin-  and  wide,  from 
India  to  Sua  in  Morocco  (Edriaf,  ed.  Doiy,  p.  62),  and  were  alao 
introduced  into  Sicily  and  Andalusia. 

In  the  age  of  discovery  tiie  Spaniuda  became  in  their  torn  the 
great  dineminators  of  the  sunr  cultivation :  the  cane  was  planted 
by  them  in  Madeira  in  1420 ;  it  was  carried  to  San  Domingo  in 
1494  ;  and  it  spread  over  the  occupied  portions  of  the  West  Indiee 
and  South  America  early  in  the  16tii  century.  Within  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  16th  century  the  sugar  trade  <tf  San  Domingo 
expanded  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  was  firom  the  dues  levied  on 
the  imports  brought  thence  to  Spsin  that  Charlea  Y.  obtained 
funds  for  his  palace-building  at  Maiuid  and  Toledo^  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Venice  was  the  greatEoropean  centre  of  the  sugar  trade,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  centuir  a  Venetian  citizen  received  a 
reward  of  100,000  crowns  for  the  hivention  of  the  art  of  making 
loaf-eugar.  One  of  the  earliest  references  to  suat  in  Great  Britain 
ia  that  of  100,000  lb  of  sugar  beinff  shipped  toXondon  in  1810  bv 
TomasBO  Loredano.  merchant  of  Venice,  to  be  exchanged  for  weoL 
In  the  aame  year  ttwrs  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  chamberlain 
of  Scotland  a  payment  at  the  rate  of  la  O^d.  ner  pound  for  an^r. 
Throughout  Europe  it  continned  to  be  a  costly  luxury  and  article 
of  medicine  only,  till  the  increaaing  nae  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the 
1 8th  century  brought  it  into  the  lirt  of  principal  food  ataplea.  The 
increase  in  the  conaumption  ia  exemplified  by  the  fiut  that,  while 


1  Laoan.  iU.  S87 ;  Benaca,  Bptft.,  84 :  Fliny.  B.IT.,  zli  8  (who  luppoMa  that 
prodooMl  in  Anbl*  m  well  u  in  India):  PtrUL  Mar.  A^,  1 14 ; 


idea,  u.  104.  xne  view,  oiun  Tepeasao,  uias  ua  wmBoaurum  m  vm 
aneienta  ia  iba  hydrate  of  ailioa,  lomatimea  found  in  hanibooa  and  known  in 
Arabian  mediolne  aa  faba$lHr,  la  nftitad  bv  Tula,  Aiuto-Ixdlain  Otoatunft  p^  eM ; 
■ae  alao  Hot.  et  Extr.  iM  MSS.  d»  la  BOL  Jvot,  xxv.  987  ««. 

a  Mareo  Folo,  ad.  Yala.  iL  SOS,  SIS.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  beet  snoar 
oanie  from  Egypt  (Kaiwini,  L  962X  and  in  India  eoaree  augv  Is  stOl  caUad 
ChlneaeaadflneaagarOalPBnaorfcptifn.   „  ^  ,       ^  ^^ 

•  So  the  Aimanian  OiognqAy  aaoribed  to  Kossa  or  OnoaBra  («.«.  for  the 
daU  of  the  work)  ;8t  Martin,  ir(Ni.«irr^m*ii<«,iL  SIS.  


A.  lOTX    &  naoMa  of  aonr  In  modam  Svopeaa  langmigwi  are  derived 
SiWDi^  the  AaUB  ton  the^enlaa  Aotar. 


in  1700  the  amount  used  In  Great  Britain  was  10,000  tons,  In  1800 
it  had  risen  to  160,000  tona,  and  in  1886  the  total  quantity  used 
WBS  almost  1,100,000  tons. 
In  1747  Andreas  Sigiannind  IC&rggraf,  director  of  the  physlesl 
usee  in  the  Academv  of  Sciencea,  Bwlin,  discovered  the  existence 
of  common  sugar  in  beetroot  and  in  numeroua  other  fleehy  roota 
which  grow  in  tomperato  reffiona.  But  no  practical  nae  waa 
made  oi  the  discovery  during  nis  lifetime.  The  first  to  estsblish 
a  beetniugar  &ctory  was  hie  pupil  and  sucoeesor,  JPrans  Ourl  Achaid. 
at  Cunem  (near  Breslau)  in  Suesia  in  1801.  The  processes  used 
were  at  first  very  imperfect,  but  the  extraordinary  mcreass  in  the 
price  of  sugar  on  the  Continoit  caused  by  the  K  apoleonio  policy 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  industrr,  snd  beetroot  factories  were 
established  at  many  centree  both  In  Geraiany  and  in  iVance.  In 
Germany  the  enterroise  came  to  an  ena  almost  entirely  with  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  L  ;  but  in  France,  where  at  first  mors 
scientific  and  economical  methods  of  working  were  introduced,  tiie 
manufacturers  were  able  to  keep  the  industry  alive.  It  waa  not, 
however,  till  after  1880  th|it  it  aeAred  a  firm  footing ;  but  from 
1840  oirwarda  it  advanced  with  giant  strides.  Kow  it  ia  sn 
industry  of  national  importance,  fitpwjally  in  Qermany,  contr^ 
ling  hi  the  meantime  the  market  aoainst  the  cane-sugar  trada 
While  cane  snxai-  was  practically  without  a  rival,  the  cultivation 
was  in  gener^  highly  profitable,  but  it  was  conducted  under 
tropical  skies,  largely  Dy  slave  labour  and  entirely  removed  firom 
scientific  supervision.  The  sta^e  produced  at  the  plantationa  waa 
raw  sugar,  which  was  sent  to  £urope  to  be  refined.  It  waa  not 
till  the  preesure  of  the  competition  with  beet  sugar  oegan  to  make 
itself  felt  that  plantera  realized  the  neoeeaity  lor  improving  their 
methods  of  working;  It  has  now  been  found  poasiole  to  apply 
many  of  the  processes  and  appliancee  devised  fn  connexion  with 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  to  the  extraction  of  ita  older  rivaL 

Caux  SiTOAR  MAsrTneAonr&B.— The  augar-cane  (SaecAanm  <i^kU^ 
arum)  ia  a  apeciea  of  grass,  the  stalks  or  canes  of  which  reach  » 
height  of  firom  8  to  16  feet,  and  attain  a  diameter  of  14  to  2  inches. 
The  atallca  are  divided  into  prominent  jointa  or  intemodea,  the 
long  sheathing  altemato  leaves  springing  l^m  each  Joint  As  the 
canes  approach  maturity  they  throw  up  a  long  smooth  hollow  joint 
termed  the  arrow,  whence  springs  the  flower  head«  consisting  of 
beautiful  feather-like  looee  panlclea  The  points  are  filled  with  a 
loose  spongy  fibrous  mass,  saturated  with  a  luice  which  is  at  first 
watery  out  afterwards  becomes  sweet  and  glutinous.  As  the  joints 
ripen,  the  leaves  wither  and  fall  away  and  the  stem  becomes 
externally  smooth,  shijiing,  and  hard,  containing  much  siliea. 
The  varietiee  of  sogsr-cane  in  cultivation  are  very  numeroua  and 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  external  colour,  lennh  of 
intemodee  (84  to  10  inchee).  hekht  to  which  they  {prow,  richness 
in  juice,  ana  many  other  cnara^ra.  The  four  pnncipial  classes 
cultivated  in  the  west  Indies  are  the  Creole  or  country  cane;  tiie 
Tahiti  cane,  the  Batavian  cane,  and  the  Chineee  cane.  An  avenge 
sample  of  Tahiti  cane  at  maturity  contains— water,  71*04  per  cent ; 
sugar,  18-00  ;  ligneous  tissue  and  pectin,  9*68 ;  albumen,  colouring 
matter,  and  insoluble  salts,  1*20 ;  silica,  0'20.  The  sugar-cane 
requires  a  rich,  well-drained,  but  moiat  aoiL  It  is  propagated  by 
slips  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the  canes,  whicn  are  planted 
at  intervala  about  6  feet  apart  or  in  doee-eet  rows  6  feet  apart 
In  the  West  Indies  the  planting  takes  place  between  June  and 
October,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Credle  variety  the  canea  are  ready 
for  cutting  down  by  the  beginning  of  January  in  the  aecond 
following  year.  When  mature  the  canea  are  out  down  cloee  to  tiio 
ground,  the  remaining  leavea  and  npper  ahoot  removed,  and  the 
atalka  immediately  taken  to  the  nml  for  crushing.  The  atocka 
left  are  liberally  manured  with  cruahed  remaina  and  ashea  of 
former  crope,  combined  with  nitrogenoua  manures,  and  are  covered 
over ;  they  then  send  op  a  crop  of  new  stems,  termed  rattooru. 
The  system  of  rattooning  can  be  continued  for  several  years^  but 
the  canes  so  treated  go  on  declining  in  sise  and  in  yield  of  sugar. 
The  yield  of  canes,  of  course,  vanes  within  wide  limite ;  but  20 
tons  per  acre  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  average  crop. 

Cans-Crushing.— T)»  juice  is  ex&acted  by  pressing  the  canes  in 
a  sugar -mill  between  three,  or  sometimes  five,  heavy  doee-set 
rollers  of  iron,  placed  horizontally  in  a  powernil  fitimework  or 
cheeks.  In  a  three -roller  mill  they  consut  of  a  eane,  top,  and 
mega$8  roUer  respectively.  The  top  roller  is  set  above  and  between 
the  other  two,  and  under  ite  periphery  is  a  fixed  metsl  plate  called 
the  trash  turner,  which  guides  the  cane  coming  firom  oetween  the 
cane  and  top  rollers  into  the  bite  between  top  and  megasa  roUera 
Generally  the  cane  roller  is  screwed  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  top  roller,  while  the  free  space  between  top  and  megsss  rollers 
ia  considerably  leas.  The  mill  is  set  in  motion  by  steam  power, 
and  the  canes  are  fed  by  hand  on  a  travelling  band  or  carrier  into 
the  rollers.  If  a  thick  feed  is  placed  at  one  side  and  little  at  the 
other,  one  portion  passes  through  imperfectly  crushed,  while  the 
other  severely  strains  the  mill  and  may  either  stop  the  machinery 
or  caase  a  breakdown  by  some  portion  giving  way.    The  yield  ot 
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jnioe  obtained  irith  ^  ordinAry  xnfll  TBiies  from  to  to  65  per  cent 
One  of  the  most  uaeftil  devicto  for  improving  the  machinery  is  the 
snbstitation  of  sn  h^draujio  attachment,  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  headstocks  of  any  of  ^6  roUera,  in  place  of  the  jwd  and  im- 
moTable  screws  and  wedges  bf  the  ordinary  mia  This  seenres  a 
uniform  preisare  with  the  most  irregular  feed  and  mnch  greater 
pressors  than  is  possible  with  rigid  rollers,  resulting  in  a  greatly 
increased  yield  bf  iuiee  (67  to  70  per  cebt )  and  a  megass  or  refuse 
proportionately  drier  ana  therefore  more  available  for  fuel  for  steam- 
raisiDC.  The  juice  from  the  mill  &■  led  into  a  trough,  whence  it  is 
tarried  by  pipes  to  the  clarifiera.  But  eveii  the  most  perfect  system 
tof  medumical  nressurs  leares  a  laige  percentage  of  soger  in  the 
tefhse  cane,  and  to  remedy  this  the  difiuaion  method  (see  below), 
which  has  been  attended  with  remarkable  suodess  in  the  beet  in- 
dustiy,  has  been  also  applied  to  the  extraction  of  oane  joioe.  At 
Aska  (ICadrss)  in  India  it  has  been  found  possible  by  that  process 
to  obtain  as  much  as  87^  of  the  90  per  cent  of  juioe  present  in 
Considerable  difficulty  was  at  first  found  in  slicing  the 


silicioQS  stalks  for  diffusion ;  bot«(this  process  seems  to  promise  a 
much  more  exhaustive  extraction  of  the  Juice  than  can  be  secured 
by  mechanical  means.  The  juice  is  a  turbid  frothy  liquid  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1-070  to 
about  I'lOO.  The  variety  of  cane  cultivated,  ite  age;  and  especial! v 
the  nature  of  the  season  in  which  it  has  grown  ss  leguds  rain,  all 
have  an  important  influenoe  on  the  yield  of  soger.  The  expressed 
juioe  coQtains  from  15  to  18  per  cent  of  eolids,  showing  on  a  good 
average — sugar,  14*55  per  cent;  glucoee,  1*65;  non-saochaiine 
solids,  '917 ;  ash,  '288.  The  juice  got  ttom,  sugar-cane  is  much 
richer  in  sooar  and  less  contaminated  with  non-saoeharine  aolids 
than  that  yMlded  by  beet;  and  ite  pleasant  taste  and  aromatio 
odour  contrast  markedly  with  the  acrid  taste  and  unpleasant  smell 
of  beet  juice. 

FuriJUcUion  </  Ihe  Juiet.— In  the  hot  climates  where  sogar-canes 
now  a  process  of  fermentetion  is  almost  immediately  set  up  in 
the  impure  juices  fix>m  the  canes^  causing  the  formation  of  invert 
sugar  and  later  producte  of  fermentetion,  and  thereby  a  serious  loss 
of  sugar.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  with  the  least  possible 
delay  the  manufacturing  processes  should  be  proceeded  with.  The 
juice  is  first  filtered  through  a  set  of  sieves  to  remove  the  mechanical 
impurities  it  carries  from  the  milL  Then  it  is  run  into  the  clarifiers, 
a  ssries  of  iron  vessels  capable  of  holding  six  or  eight  hundred 
gallons  of  juice,  and  in  these  it  is  heated  up  to  about  180*  Fahr., 
and  milk  of  lime  is  added  in  quantity  sufiicient  to  neutralise  the 
acid  constituenta  it  containai  .  The  heat  is  then  raised  to  just 
under  the  boiling-point,  when  gradually  a  thick  scum  rises  and 
forma  on  the  surface,  and  when  the  defecation  thereby  effected  is 
complete  the  dear  liquid  below  is  drawn  off.  Various  other  sub- 
stences  besides  lime  are  employed  for  the  defecation  of  juice,  one  of 
which,  the  bisulphite  of  lime  in  the  so-called  Iceir  process,  has 
attained  considerable  favour.  The  bisulphite  is  added  in  exr^ess ; 
the  acids  of  the  juice  decompose  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  liberat- 
ing sulphurous  acid,  which  l^  ite  influence  promotes  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  albuminous  principles  and  at  the  same  time  promotes 
the  bleaching  of  the  liauid.  In  another  process  the  green  juice  is 
first  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  which  (with  the  natural  acid 
constituente)  is  subsequently  neutralized  by  lime.  Becently  s1m> 
phosphoric  acid  has  come  into  fiivour  as  a  defecating  agent. 

Soiling  Dount,  ^Trom  the  darifipr  the  juice  passes  on  to  the 
battery,  a  range  of  three  to  five  pans  or  "coppers,"  heated  by 
direct  finL  in  which  it  is  concentrated  down  to  the  crystallizing 
point  The  juice,  ffradnally  increasing  in  density,  is  passed  from 
the  one  into  the  other  till  it  reaches  the  last  of  the  series,  the 
atriking  Uaeh,  in  which  it  is  concentrated  to  the  granulating  point 
The  skimminfls  ttom  these  pans  are  collected  and  used  for  making 
rum.  From  the  striking  teach  the  concentrated  juice  is  removed 
to  shallow  coolers,  in  which  the  crystals  form.  A  few  days  later 
it  is  transferred  to  hogsheads  in  the  curing-houae,  and  the  molaaaes 
ia  drained  away  from  the  cryataUizod  raw  sugar  into  tanks.  The 
sugar  so  obtained  is  the  muxovado  of  the  sugar-refiners,  and  both 
that  and  the  molasses  form  their  princiiml  raw  materials.  Clayed 
suffltr  consiste  of  raw  sagar  from  which  a  portion  of  the  adherent 
molasses  has  been  dissolved  by  the  action  of  moisture  percolating 
through  it  from  moist  clay  hud  over  ite  surface.  Labour  difficulties 
and  scarcity  of  water  operate  against  the  general  introduction  of 
improved  systems  of  working  cane-juice,  but  in  many  plantations 
central  nsines  or  sunur-factories  have  been  estebliehed  with  great 
succesa  In  these  the  canes  of  many  growers  are  worked  up  with 
the  aid  of  the  triple  efeet  apparatiu,  the  vacuum  pan,  and  the 
centrifugal  aeparator  employed  by  beet  manufacturers.  Wetzers 
pan.  Fryer's  concreter,  and  similar  devicee  for  the  efficient  evapora- 
tion of  juice  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  heat  in  thin  films  orer 
an  extended  surfisce  are  also  in  use. 

Bkbt  Sugar  liAKiTVAcruBE.— The  sugar  beet  Is  a  cultivated 
rariete  of  Beta  marititna  (natural  order  Chniopodiacem\  other 
varieties  of  which,  under  the  name  of  mangold  or  mangel  wurzel, 
are  growii  ss  feeding-rooto  for  cattle.  The  plante  an  cultivated 
hke  turnips,  and  the  roote  attoin  their  matority  in  about  five  months 


after  sowiflg,  Uing  ^tkered  doibj;  September  and  October.  Tha 
efforte  of  croWen  hare  been  largely  directed  to  the  dsvelopmeat  of 
roote  yielding  juioe  lieh  in  sugar;  and  especially  in  Germany  thess 
efforte  have  Men  Mimulated  by  the  drcumstanoe  that  ezcin  dntr 
on  inland  sugar  Is  there  cslftnlsted  on  the  roots.  The  duty  b  based 
on  the  assumption  that  from  12^  parte  of  beet  1  part  of  giain  sonr 
is  obtained ;  out  in  actual  practioe  1  part  of  raw  sugar  is  now  yielded 
by  9*27  parte  of  root  Moreover,  when  the  sugar  is  exported  a 
drawback  is  paid  for  that  on  which  no  duty  was  sctoally  levied, 
and  hence  indirectly  comes  the  so-called  bounty  on  German  sugar. 
In  1886  for  1  part  of  sugar  18  parte  of  beet  were  used,  ia  1850 
18'8  parts,  in  1860  127  parts,  and  now  (1887)  about  9*25  parts 
only  are  required.  In  France  till  recently  the  inland  daty  wu 
cslcnlstfd  on  the  raw  sugar ;  hence  the  French  grower  devoted 
himself  to  the  production  of  ropte  of  a  large  size  yieldinff  great 
weight  per  acre,  and  had  no  motive  to  aim  at  rich  juice  andeoono- 
rmcil  production.  Kanjr  processes,  therefore,  have  come  into  oae 
in  German  factories  which  sre  not  available  under  the  Frencli 
methods  of  working.  But  since  1884  the  French  msnnfactnren 
have  had  the  power  to  elect  whether  duty  ahall  be  levied  on  the 
roote  they  use  or  on  the  raw  sugar  they  make,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion have  already  chosen  the  former.  The  nature  of  tne  seaeoos 
exercises  much  influenoe  on  the  composition  of  sugar  beet,  especiallj 
on  ite  richness  in  sugar,  which  may  range  f^m  10  to  20  per  cent 
The  following  represente  the  limito  of  average  wmpositioa  .*— 
Water  mu.iM-ftton'O 

6mnr  sad  oCharsoliible  bodies  )^,u;   '^'^t  11-8  to  1711 
OeDolosey^ottMr  aolids         jsouas  4^       ^^ 

The  non-sacchaHne  solids  in  the  Juice  are  yery  complex,  embruv 
ing  albumen,  Smido-acids,  and  otner  nitrogenoua  bodies,  beetroot 
gum,  soluble  pectoee  compounds,  fiit,  colouring  matter,  with  the 
phonihates,  sulphates^  oxalates,  and  citrates  of  potash,  sods,  lime, 
and  uon,  and  suica.  The  relation  and  relative  proportian  of  these 
to  the  su^  preeent  sre  of  the  utmost  Importancei 

Two  distinct  ways  of  obtaining  the  Joioe  from  beet  are  nov 
principally  employed, — pressure  and  diffusion.  The  mechanical 
methcds  of  pressure  are  principally  used  in  France  ;  the  process  of 
diffusion  Is  all  but  universal  in  Germany.  Formerly  a  modified 
diffusion  process — msceration — was  in  use  ;  bat  it  has  now  bees 
generally  abandoned,  as  hss  also  a  means  of  separating  the  juice  bf 
centrifugal  action.  For  the  mechanical  processes  tne  roots  Lire 
first  to  M  reduced  to  a  condition  of  fine  pulp.  For  this  purpose 
the  roots,  thoroughly  trimmed  and  washed,  are  fed  into  a  palping 
machine,  in  which  a  large  drum  or  cvlinder,  armed  with  dose-Mt 
rows  of  saw-toothed  blades,  is  revolved  with  great  rapidity,  so  thit 
the  fleshy  roote  on  coining  against  them  are  rasped  down  to  a  fine 
uniform  pulp.  The  operation  is  sssisted  bv  pouring  small  quanti- 
ties of  water  or  of  watery  juice  on  the  revolyug  drun,  which  thias 
the  pulp  somewhat,  and  uds  the  firee  flow  of  tS«  Juice  In  tbs  sab- 
sequent  operation.  The  expression  of  th»  JuioQ  is  efl^tad  either 
by  the  hydraulio  prees  or  by  continupu*  golfer  presses.    I^Bon  the 


hydranlicpress  the  juice  flows  freely  at  fM.;  but  in  order  to  efatein. 
the  largest  possible  yield  it  is.  necessary  to  moisten  the  first  pnss- 
cake  and  submit  it  to  a  second  presQUDe*  whereby  a.  thin  vatery 
juice  is  expressed.  After  having  beei^  yrosscd  twice,  the  cab  thit 
is  left  should  amount  to  n<yk  mors  thw,  17  per  oent  of  the  origiiul 
roote ;  hence,  allowing  i  per-  cent  ioi^  UigQe<NW  tis8u%  ic,  onlf 
about  IS  per  oent  of  v^er,.  ipgax,  aiKd  soluble  salts,  ftc.,  remaU. 
in  the  refuse.  For  the  system  of  cQDtiniBQas  preesnre  presses  ane- 
logons  to  the  mills  employedi  for  canshcroshing  are  used.  Uanr 
modifications  of  the  roller  press,  have  been  introduced,  and,  althoqgh 
the  best  express  from  8,  to.  5  per  cent  less  juios  than  the  hvdzaiuk 
press,  they  have  aeyeral  adrantagea  under  the  system  formerly 
common  in  Stance,  which  bound  the  maJter  to  return  press-cake 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar  for  use  as  a  fieeding^staff 
on  the  £arm.  In  certain  forms  of  press  the  lower  rollera  are  per- 
forated to  allow,  the  escape  of  the  expressed  juice ;  in  some  tha 
rollers  are  covered  with  mdia-rubber,  so  that  they  give  an  elastic 
squeeso  on  an  extended  surface  ;  and  in  others  the  pulp  is  canied 
in  su  endless  cloth  through  a  series  of  rollers,  bdng  all  the  vhile 
subjected  to  ^^radually  increasing  pressures 

The  diffusion  process  for  obtamloff  beet  juioe  depends  on  the 
action  of  dialysis,  in  which  two  liquids  of  different  degrees  of  coo- 
centration  separated  by  a  membrane  tend  to  transfuse  tiirongh  the 
membrane  till  equilibrium  of  solution  is  attained.  In  the  beet  the 
cell-walls  sre  membranes  enclosing  a  solution  of  sugar.  Suppoaia^ 
these  cells  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  pure  water,  then  br 
theory,  if  the  cella  contain  12  per  cent  of  juice,  transfusion  will 
go  on  till  sn  equal  weight  of  water  contains  6  per  cent  of  sugar, 
while  by  the  passsge  of  water  into  the  cell  the  juics  there  is  ledoced 
to  the  ssme  density.  Tkking  the  6  per  cent  watery  solution  and 
with  it  treating  flwh  roote  oontaining  amin  12  per  cent,  a  9  per 
cent  solution  will  be  attained,  which  on  being  bivngbt  a  thiid 
time  in  contact  with  fi«ah  roote  would  be  raissd  to  a  density  of 
10-5.  Thus  theoretically  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  ingsr  wooU 
be  obtained  at  the  third  opeation,  and  it  is  on  ^tiiM^Sm^ 
the  diffusim  praoen  ii  btsfZlTiiwkiitt  the  n^ 
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tea  tr  twth*  difibant  •»  mnjSmd,  tight  baiag  in  opoatkm 
wUIa  tU  othan  an  being  tmptiad,  el«kD«d,  and  iwUtod.  These 
difloaen  consist  of  luge  eioae  aprigfat  ^lind«n  eapabk  of  holdiaff 
each  two  or  thxee  tons  of  eUced  note.  Thojr  an  prorided  with 
manholes  abore*  peifonited  false  bottoms,  and  pipes  oommunicatinff 
with  each  other,  eo  that  the  floid  contents  of  any  one  can  be  feroed 
hr  preasnre  into  anr  other.  In  working  vore  water  from  an 
eferatod  tank  is  ran  into  Ko.  1  cylinder,  whion  contains  the  alioeo 
almost  ezhansted  of  their  eolnble  contenta ;  It  percolates  the  maai, 
and  by  preesore  pasees  into  No.  2,  where  it  acts  on  sUoee  somo- 
irhat  richer  in  jnioe.  So  it  goee  throog^  the  seriee^  acquiring 
df nsitr  in  its  progress  and  meeting  in  each  socoeeriy  cylinder 
clicos  mcreasingly  rich  in  Inicei  Before  entering  the  last  cylinder 
the  watery  Jnioe  Is  heateo,  and  vnder  tho  combined  inflnenoe  of 
heat  and  preesare  the  Jnioe  within  the  cylinder  beoomea  richly 
charged  with  sugar.  Ka  1  evlinder  when  oshansted  is  disoon- 
nected  ;  Ka  S  then  becomes  Ka  1,  and  a  newly  charged  cylinder 
is  Joined  on  at  the  other  extremi^ ;  snd  so  ths  operation  goes  on 
continnonsly.    The  Jnioe  ultimately  obtained  is  diluted  with  about 


a  oomparatiTely  pure  saocharine 
ious,  aind  fibrous  impurities  than 


SO  per  cent  of  water;  but  it  is  of 
quality,  with  lees  jgammr,  nitrogenous, 
accompany  the  iuice  yielded  by  meohanioal  means. 

If  the  Juloe  obtained  by  any  proceea  were  a  pure  solutioii  of  aogar 
the  nunufaotuilng  operatiotts  would  be  few  and  simple.  But  beet 
iuice  is  at  best  a  very  mixed  eolution,  oontainins  much  gum,  add 
bodies,  nitrogenous  matter,  and  Tarioua  aalta.  Aeee  adhere  to  the 
aacchaiine  eolution  with  the  utmost  obetinacy ;  they  attack  the 
sugar  itself  and  d^nge  cmrtalline  into  inrert  sugar,  communioat- 
ing  to  it  a  dirty  brown  colour  and  a  diaameable  acrid  taste  and 
smelL  To  separate  as  fiw  as  possible  the  non- saccharine  eon- 
atituents  snd  to  remoTC  the  colour  tnm  the  Juice  are  troubleeoma 
tasks.  The  preliminary  purification  embraoea  two  sets  of  opera- 
tions,—first,  toe  treatment  of  the  juice  with  lime  and  carbonic  add, 
secondly,  filtration  through  animal  charooaL  Under  tho  old 
method  of  working  the  Jmce  is  firat  boiled  in  a  copper  pan  with 
milk  of  lime  to  the  extent  of  horn  ^  to  1  per  cent  of  Uine  to  the 
weight  of  Juioe  operated  on.  The  boiling  serrea  to  eoogulata 
the  albuminoids,  wnUe  the  lime  forms  with  certain  of  the  other 
impuritiea  an  inaolnble  precipitate,  and  in  part  combCnee  with  the 
angar  to  form  a  soluble  aaccharate  of  Umo.  The  inaolnble  lime 
combination  and  the  eoagulum  riae  as  a  aeum  orer  the  aurface  of 
the  juice,  and  the  latter,  now  oomparatiTely  dear,  ia  drawn  off  bT 
ft  siphon  pipe,  to  be  treated  in  another  Teeeel  with  earbonio  ado. 
The  acid  breaks  up  the  aaocharate  of  lime  and  forma  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  in  predpitating'  canies  down  farther 
impurities  with  it  After  eettlement  the  clear  juica  la  drawn  off 
nna  ths  precipitated  slime  preaaed  in  a  filter  praaa,  wherebr  it 
gires  up  the  Juce  it  containa.  As  now  commonlT  conducted  tnese 
operations— treating  with  lima  and  earbonio  ada — are  combined, 
according  to  the  method  derised  by  Jelinek.  The  Juice  to  be 
purified  is  heated  and  treated  with  aa  much  aa  5  per  cent  of  lime, 
whila  carbonic  add  ia  aimultaneoualy  injected  into  the  maaa.  The 
jnioe  meantime  ia  ndaed  to  a  temperature  Juat  under  boiling-point 
The  addition  of  auch  a  large  amount  of  lime  effecta  the  predpitation 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  non-aaccharine  constitnents  of  the  Jidcei 
The  whole  msaa  Of  turbid  liquid  fonned  by  tlua  treatment  ia  forced 
into  a  filter  preaa,  and  there  the  lime  compounda  and  impuritiea  are 

iharinejuioeL  Kumeroua 
proposed,  and  to  aome 
extent  hare  met  with  laTonrable  reception ;  out  of  theee  we  can 
only  mention  that  of  Dubmnfaut  ana  De  Maaay,  in  which  baryta 
ia  substituted  for  lime,  thereby  producing  an  inaolnble  barium 
aaccharate,  and  the  analogous  proeeea  of  Sehdbler,  in  which  atrontla 
is  employed  in  the  same  senee^  producing  likewiss  insoluble  atrontla 
aaccharate.  The  juice^  which  still  contains  much  saline  and  other 
non-aaccharine  matter,  ia  next  filtered  through  animal  charcoal ; 
this  larxely  remcrea  colouring  matter  and  carriea  away  a  ftarther 
proportion  of  the  aalta.  Charcoal  filtering  is  an  expendTS  process ; 
oeing,  moreoTer,  a  feature  of  the  subeequent  refining  many 
ftttempta  have  been  made  to  dispense  with  it;  and  the  suocsss  of 
the  Jelinek  method  in  producing  a  oomparatiTely  pure  and  odour- 
less  juice  has  giTsn  riae  to  hopes  that  it  may  at  thii  atago  be  yet 
dispensed  with. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  concentrating  tho  oompantiTdy 
pure  but  thin  and  watery  juice,— a  work  formerly  done  in  open 
pans  by  direct  firing;  but  now  carried  ont  in  doeed  Teeeela,  in  which 
the  Tacnnm  pan  principle  of  boiling  ia  brought  into  play.  The 
apparatus  conauta  of  a  aeriea  of  three  eloeed  Teeeela,  hence  called 
a  '*  triple  effect,"  although  in  aome  caaee  a  two-TCMd  apparatus 
or  douDle  effect  ia  employed.  Tbeea  pans  are  proTided  internally 
with  a  aeriea  of  eloeed  pipea  for  steam-heating,  the  ateam  fimn  the 
boiler  of  the  first  pesaing  by  a  pipe  into  the  worm  of  the  aeoond. 
and  similarlT  the  steam  mnn  the  aeoond  into  the  worm  of  the  third 
when  a  third  pan  is  employed.  The  steam  which  rises  in  the  third 
lAn  is  drawn  off  by  a  condenser  and  Tacuum  pump^  and,  aa  the 
Tftcuum  ao  created  acta  throu|^  the  whole  aeriea,  the  juioe  ia 
CTftporated  and  ooneantiated  at  a  oompantiTdy  low  tamperatun 


aepanted  with  great  npidit^  from  the  saocharine  juicei    Kumeroua 
otner  metboda  of  purification  haTe  been 


by  iha  agency  of  the  tteam  aopplied  to  the  first  pan.  The  juice 
inereaaea  in  gmTity  aa  it  ia  dnwn  fimn  the  one  pan  to  the  ^or, 
till  by  the  time  it  la  run  off  from  the  third  cylinder  it  baa  attained 
a  oonoentntion  npreeentini^  a  gnTity  of  al>out  25  Baumd.  Thia 
oonoentnted  iuice  ia  while  in  a  heated  condition  filtered  through 
freah  charooal,  from  which  it  comea  ready  for  boiling  down  to 
ccystalliation.  To  bring  the  denae  juice  to  the  oryatamdng  point 
it  ia  neoeeeary  to  conduot  the  CTaporetion  at  the  loweot  poedble 
tempentnre^  High  tempentun  inereaaea  the  uncryatallizable  at 
the  expenee  of  the  crystalliable  portion,  and  bums  aome  propordon 
into  caramel,  which  darkena  the  liquid  and  the  reaulong  augar 
crystals.  Boiling  down  at  low  tempentun  ia  effected  br  the  uae 
of  the  Taonum  pan,  a  dosed  globular  Tcssd  in  which  by  the  aid  of 
a  condenser  ana  air-pump  a  Tacuum  ia  maintained  OTor  the  boiling 
juice  and  the  boiling-point  ia  lowered  in  proportion  to  the  decreaae 
of  air  pressure.  In  Tsouum  pan  boiling  tne  wick  luioe  may  simply 
be  oonoentnted  to  that  dcme  of  dei»ity  from  whidL  on  cooling; 
the  crystals  will  form,  or  the  crystals  mar  be  allowed  to  sepvale 
from  the  mother-liquor  in  the  pan  while  the  boiling  proceeds; 
these  crystals^  forming  nuclei,  increase  in  size  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  freeh  charses  of  juice  added  from  time  to  time.  By  this 
method  the  bofled-down  Juice  aa  It  leaTea  the  pan  conairta  of  a 
grainy  mass  of  cr3rstala  floating  in  a  fluid  syrup.  After  being 
allowed  to  oool,  the  mass  ia  fed  into  the  drum  or  oaaket  of  a  cen- 
'trifbgal  machine,  which  by  ita  npid  rotation  sepantes  the  fluid 
molaaaea  from  the  crTstal%  driTing  the  liquid  poruon  through  the 
meshed  wall  of  the  oasket  For  iVirther  cleaning  of  tihe  crystals 
from  adherent  ayrup  a  small  quantity  of  dther  water  or  pun  ayrup 
ia  added  to  the  drum,  and  ia  likewiae  forced  through  the  auflar 
crystala  by  oentriftigal  action.  Bteam  also  ia  emplma  for  cleaning 
the  eryatala  whilat  in  the  centrifugal  machine.  The  ayrup  ih>m 
the  iint  aupply  of  augar  ia  returned  to  the  Tacuum  pan,  again 
boiled,  and  tnated  aa  aooTe  for  a  aeoond  supply  of  leaa  pun  augar ; 
aimilarly  a  third  aupply  ia  yielded  b^  the  draininga  of  the  aeoond. 
The  molaaaea  tnm  the  third  aupply  la  a  highly  impun  mixtun  of 
eryatallimble  and  iuTirt  au^,  potaah,  and  other  aalta,  amelling 
and  taating  powerfully  of  ita  DMt  origin.  Many  methoda  haTO 
been  tried  to  feooTer  the  lar^  amount  of  au^  contained  in  thia 
molaaaaa  That  most  extenaiTely  employed  la  the  oamoee  proceea 
originated  br  Dubrunfant,  in  which,  by  the  application  of  a  dialyaer, 
it  b  found  that  the  aalta  paaa  through  the  membrane  mon  npidlr 
than  doea  augar.  The  dution  proceea  of  Sehdbler,  which  depenoa 
on  the  formation  of  a  aacehante  of  Mme,  and  the  mon  recent 
atrontif  proceea  of  the  aame  diemiat,  fai  which  a  atrontiate  of  lime 
ia  formeo,  an  alao  much  employed.  Another  meana  of  utHidng 
the  molaiMea  oonaiita  in  fermenting  and  diatilling  from  it  an  im- 
pun spirit  for  induatrial  pnrposea. 

Sugar- JUJln{ng.~^S}ipr''n6ji9n  deal  indifferently  with  nw  cane 
and  beetroot  sogan  which  come  into  the  market,  and  by  precisely 
the  aame  aeries  of  opentionau  The  augar  ii  first  mdted  in  chargea 
of  5  or  6  tons  in  bhto-ujfi, — esst-iron  tanks  fitted  with  mechanicr I 
stirren  and  steam-pipea  for  heating  the  water.  The  eolution  called 
liquor  ]b  brought  to  a  certain  degree  of  gnTitj,  from  25  to  83 
Baum^  and  formerly  it  was  the  practioe  to  treat  it  especially  when 
low  oualitiea  of  augar  wen  opented  on,  with  blood  aloumen.  The 
hot  liquor  ia  next  paaaed  through  twilled  cotton  baga  encaaed  in  a 
meahinff  of  hemp^  through  which  the  eolution  is  mechanically 
straineoC  From  oO  to  200  of  tbeea  filten  an  auapended  in  cloae 
chambers,  in  which  they  an  kept  hot,  fi^nn  the  bottom  of  aper- 
fonted  iron  tank,  each  perfontion  haTing  under  it  a  bag.  These 
begs  haTe  (torn  time  to  time  to  be  taken  off  for  deaning  out  and 
washing.  From  the  baff  filter  the  liquor  is  paaaed  for  decolorizing 
through  beds  of  animal  diarcoal  enclosed  m  datema  to  a  depth 
of  from  80  to  50  fset;  the  sugar  being  receired  Into  tanka  for  con- 
centntion  in  tho  Tacuum  pan.    In  tiiat  appantua  it  ii "  boiled  to 

Edn,"  and  the  Ireatment  la  Taried  according  to  the  natun  of  the 
iahed  su^  to  be  mada  To  make  loaTes  small  crratala  only 
an  formed  m  the  pan,  and  the  granular  magma  ia  run  into  ateam- 
iacketed  open  nana  and  raiaed  to  a  tempentun  of  about  180*  to  190* 
Fahr.,  which  liquefiea  the  graina.  The  hot  aolotion  ia  then  cast 
into  conical  moulds,  the  fonn  of  the  loaf,  in  which  the  sugar  aa  it 
coola  cryatallizea  into  a  aolid  maaa,  atill  aurronnded  and  mixed  with 
a  ayrup  containing  coloured  and  other  impuritiea.  After  thorough 
aettling  and  crystallization,  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould 
ia  opened  and  the  ayrup  allowed  to  drun  away.  To  whiten  the 
loaTee  they  an  treated  with  aucceenTe  doeea  of  aatuntod  ayrup^ 
endiuff  with  a  ayrup  of  pun  colonrleas  sugar.  These  doeea  an 
poured  on  the  upper  ndt  of  the  cone,  and,  percolating  down  through 
the  poroua  maaa,  carry  with  them  the  impun  green  a^rup  which  atill 
may  adhen  to  the  ciyatala.  The  liquor  whidi  obatinately  nmaina 
in  the  interaticea  ia  driTen  out  by  auction  or  centrifucsu  action ; 
the  loaf  ia  rounded  off,  papered,  and  placed  in  a  atoTe  for  drying. 
The  ayrup  which  draina  from  the  leaTee  ia  aold  aa  galden  ayrup. 
When  renned  eryatala  an  to  be  made  the  oontenta  or  the  Tacuum 
pan  an  paaaed  into  the  centrifugal  machine ;  the  ayrup  ia  then 
driTen  oil  by  rotation,  and  the  eryatala  purified  either  by  adding 
pan  ayrup  to  the  lOTolTing  baaket  or  by  blowing  ateam  through  iii 
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Thsn  «re  niunflroiifl  modified  and  mibiSdiAry  proeeiiea  eoimaoted 
with  nfining,  as  well  as  with  all  brandies  of  the  sagar  indnsj^, 
ZMsidingi^ch  it  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  into  detail.  The 
inanstiy  is  essentUIlj  progressiTe  and  snbiect  to  manj  changes 

SoaoHUic  SvoAX.— The  stem  of  the  Goinea  oom  or  sorghom 
(Sorahum  taeeharaium)  has  lonff  been  known  in  China^as  a  sonroe 
of  SDgar,  and  the  possibility  oi  enltiTating  it  as  a  rival  to  the 
sngar-eano  and  beetroot  has  attracted  much  attention  in  America. 
The  soighnm  is  hardier  than  the  sugar-cane ;  it  oomes  to  maturity 
in  a  season ;  and  it  retains  its  Tnaximnm  sugar  content  a  consider- 
able time»  giving  opportunilnr  for  leisorely  narresting.  The  soger 
is  obtained  by  the  same  metnod  as  cane  sngu*.  The  enltiration  of 
sorghom  soger  has  not  found  moch  faroor  in  the*  United  States ; 
the  total  yield  from  that  source  in  1885  did  not  exceed  000,000  Ibi 

ILlplb  Suoax. — ^The  sap  of  the  rock  or  sugar  maple,  Acer  mMc 
Aarinvm,  a  huge  tree  growing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada^ 


hole  in  the  stem  of  the  tree  about  8  feet  from  the  ground.  A  tne 
may  yield  8  g^ons  of  juice  a  dar  and  continue  flowing  for  six 
weeks ;  but  on  an  arerags  only  aooot  4  lb  of  sugar  are  obtained 
from  each  tree,  4  to  6  gallons  of  aap  ^ring  1  lb  of  sogar.  The  sap 
is  purified  and  concentrated  in  a  simple  manner,  the  whole  work 
bemg  carried  on  by  farmers,  who  themMlves  use  much  of  the  pro- 
duct for  domestic  and  euUnary  pnipoees.  The  total  production  of 
gie  United  States  ranges  from  80,000,000  to  60,000,000  Ib^  prin- 
pslly  obtained  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  PennsylTsniiu 
In  Canada  also  a  conriderable  quantity  of  maple  sugar  is  ooUected 
liar  domestio  useu 

Pauc  SvaAS.— That  which  comes  into  the  European  market  as 
Jaggtrw  or  kkaur  is  obtained  tnm  the  sap  of  ssTend  palmsb  the 
wild  date  {Phania  tylvettrU),  the  Palmyra  (Boraa»u»  JUthaiiformU), 
the  oocoa-nut  {Ooeot  itue^«ra),  the  ^muti  {Artm  meehar^eraY 
and  o^ers.  The  principal  source  is  PKethia  aylvedriM,  which  is 
cultiTated  in  a  portion  of  the  Ganges  valley  to  the  north  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  trees  are  ready  to  yield  sap  when  five  years  old ;  at 
eight  years  they  are  mature,  and  continue  to  giro  an  annual  supply 
tm  they  reach  thirtr  years.  The  collection  of  the  sap  (toddy) 
begins  about  the  end  of  October  and  continues,  during  the  cool 
season,  till  the  middle  of  February.  The  san  is  drawn  off  from 
the  upper  growing  portion  of  the  stem,  and  altOjg^ther  an  avera^ 
tree  wul  run  in  a  """  -.     -  .   « ^ 


,  850  lb  of  toddy,  from  which  about  85  m 
of  mw  sugar — jaggery — is  made  by  simple  and  rude  processes. 
Jaggery  production  is  entirely  in  native  nands,  and  the  ^;reater 
part  ox  the  amount  made  \»  consumed  locally ;  it  only  occasionally 
readies  tiie  European  market 

Staboh  Suoab.— This,  known  in  commerce  as  glucose  or  grape 
sogar,  an  abundant  oonstitoent  of  sweet  fruits,  Ac.  (see  p.  628  above), 
is  artificially  elaborated  on  an  extensive  scale  from  stardu  The 
industry  is  most  laigely  developed  in  Germany,  where  potato  starch 
is  the  raw  material,  and  in  the  United  SUtes,  Indian  com  starch 
being  there  emjdoyed.  The  starch  Is  acted  on  by  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphuric  add,  whereby  soluble  starch  is  formed,  which  ulti- 
mately results  in  a  mixture  of  glnooee  and  dextroee  in  varying 
proportions,  constitntin^f  the  starch  sugar  of  oommeroe.  The 
operationa  embrace  the  Iwilin^  of  the  starch  with  water  containing 
the  requisite  proportion  of  acid,  the  neutralisation  of  the  acid  with 
lime,  and  the  formation  of  a  predpitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
is  separated  by  filtration  in  a  filter  prees.  The  filtered  liquid  is, 
when  necessary,  deprived  of  colour  by  passing  it  through  a  beid  of 
animal  charcoal,  and  then  it  is  concentrated  to  a  density  of  from 
40  to  45  Baum^  in  a  vacuum  pan.  If  the  reeuHing  syrup  contains 
little  dextrin  it  will  on  cooling  slowly  solidiiy  into  a  granular  con- 
cretionary mass ;  but  if  much  dextrin  ie  present  it  remains  in  the 
condition  of  a  syrup.  Starch  sugar  is  very  largdy  used  by  brewers 
and  distillers,  and  by  liqueur  makers,  confectioners,  and  others 
for  making  fruit  and  other  syrups.  Burnt  to  caramel,  it  ie  also 
employed  to  colour  beverages  and  food  substances.  As  sn  adul- 
tsrant  it  is  Is^ly  employed  in  the  honey  trade  and  for  mixing 
with  the  more  valoable  cane  sugar.  In  1885  there  were  about 
fifty  faetoriee  in  Germany  engaged  in  starch  sugar  making  in 
which  10,000  tons  of  hard  sugar,  20,000  tons  of  ^yrop,  and 
tons  of  "colour" 


At  the] 
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t  the  present  time,  judging  by  the  amount  sent  to  the  market, 
cane  and  beet  sugars  are  produced  in  about  equal  amount ;  but, 
ainoe  vast  quantities  of  cane  sugar  are  pawn  and  consumed  in 
India,  China,  and  other  Eastern  countries  of  which  we  get  no 
account,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  annual  nrodnotion  of 
cane  far  exceeds  that  of  beet  sugar.  StUl,  as  a  growth  of  not  more 
than  forty  years,  the  dimensions  to  which  the  beet  sugar  trade  has 
attained  are  certainly  remarkable.  But  these  dimensions  would 
not.have  been  so  suddenly  attained  had  it  not  been  for  the  system 
of  protection  established  u  the  producing  countries  and  of  bounties 
pa&  to  the  beet  mannfrMiaran  on  exporting  their  produce.    The 


United  Kingdom  is  tho  only  open  market  fiv  sogar,  whidi  is  eon- 
sequently  sold  there  at  in  tmpiWedentedly  low  price.  The  foUov- 
ing  table  shows  the  relative  proportions  of  the  beet  and  the  gsim 
sugar  trade  and  the  prindpal  sources  of  the  supply  for  1880.85  » 


188ML 

188141. 

1888.08^ 

188U4. 

U8MS. 

L  BsRBooAn 

Aartxte-BiiBgarj.. 

Tniam 

BoniaMidFoIaiid. 

BalgliiBi 

HoDsiid  and  oUmt 
coaatriei 

Votri.... 
IGAraSmua. 
Cuba :.^ 

Tons. 
M4.Stl 

406,001 
888  014 

250,000 
08,000 

80,000 

TkNU. 
644,778 
411.018 
808.800 
808.770 
78,186 

80.000 

Tona. 
848,184 
478,000 
4S8,1H 
884,991 
8^780 

85.000 

Tons. 

806.000 

446.000 

474.000 

808,000 

40.000 

IbOI. 

1.155,000 
558,000 

801.000 
887.000 
88,000 

50.QOO 

1,774,846 

l,8O0iO74 

8.147.081 

2,861,000 

8,548.000 

ft7;i00 
48,000 

48.000 
17.000 
10,800 
48,000 

Kloo 

110,000 

no^fioo 

45,000 
844,800 
1M,000 
181,900 
40,000 
88,000 

%So 

08,400 
88,000 

S7.000 
S8.000 
47,800 
87.000 

1M.800 
85.000 

118.000 

r8.ooo 

66^000 
804,400 
161,500 

n;400 

40,000 
»,000 

486,000 

S:n 

68,000 
85,000 

iSooo 

46,000 
68.000 
117,000 
KOOO 
116,700 
888,600 
87,000 
218,030 
811,600 
185,800 
81.000 
21,000 

080^000 
66,000 

68,800 

Slooo 

28,000 

66  800 
126,000 

87,800 
120^400 
811,400 

60,000 
850,000 

loolooo 

128,400 
26.000 

•as 

06,700 
00.700 
18,000 
80,000 

41,» 

s« 

94,500 

85,000 
40.000 

Sffi.2".:::::::: 

Bartedos 

Jamaioa  

AntiiniaABtKmrs 

lUrtlalqiM 

Oud«loape 

Demcraia    ., 

BAoaKm 

Mavritloa 

Java 

British  India 

Bradk 

MsBlla,  Ceba»  Hollo 

Peru 

BBTPt  

Ibtel.... 
Beet  and  One.. 

l,O7«,900 

%mm 

8,056,000 

2,210.400 

8,800^105 

8,764,448 

8,904.074 

4,800,081 

4,6n,400 

4.800,100 

The  relative  values  of  beet  and  of  a  low  quality  of  raw  cane  sogir 
for  1870-88  ars  shown  in  the  following  table:— 


Avmce  Price  each  Tear. 

1870. 

1800. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888w 

1884. 

1888. 

1851 

nnola7«d]faaila(teaI) 
on  spot 

Oeniianboet;tMis88 
per  cent  £o.h.  .... 

s.  d. 
14    8 

n  8 

e.  d.  e.  d. 
16    8  16   0 
18    8  22    0 

a  d.   8.  d. 
18  11)12    0 

22    0  10    2 

a.  d.  a  d. 

10   0  10  Oi 

14    o|l4   Oi 

a  d. 
9  101 

U   1 

Avenge  Friee  of  the  fborten  Teais  1872  to  1886. 
UiudaMd  Xaafla  (teal) 14s.llid.  per««t- 

Price,  Ancwt  188& 
Sl  M.  wrevL 

Qeman  boot;  tealB  88  per  cent  f.o.b.  21s.  6|d. 

.. 

lie. 

« 

(J.  PI.) 

SUQAB-BIRD,  the  "RngHah  name  commonly  given  in 
the  West  India  lolanda  to  the  various  members  of  the 
genus  Certhiola  (ffeneiallj  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Family  Combidm^)  from  their  habit  of  frequenting  the 
cnring-housee  where  sugar  is  kept,  apparently  attracted 
thither  bj  the  swarms  St  flies.  These  little  birds  on  a^ 
count  of  their  pretty  plumage  and  their  familiarity  &n 
usually  favourites.  Th^  often  come  into  dwelling-houses, 
where  they  preserve  great  coolness,  hopping  gravely  from 
one  piece  of  furniture  to  another  and  carefuSy  explorisg 
the  surrounding  objects  with  intent  to  find  a  epider  or 
insect  In  their  figure  and  motions  they  remind  a  northern 
naturalist  of  a  Nuthatch,  while  their  coloration— black, 
yellow,  olive,  grey,  and  white — ^recalls  to  him  a  Titmoose. 
They  generally  keep  in  pairs  and  build  a  domed  but  un- 
tidy nest,  laying  therein  three  eggs,  white  blotched  with 
rusty-red.  Apart  from  aU  this  the  genus  presents  some 
points  of  great  interest.  Mr  Sclater  (Cai,  B,  Br,  Mwem, 
zL  pp.  36-47)  recognizes  18  ''species,"  therein  following 
Mr  Bidgway  {Proc  U.S.  Nat  Museum,  1885,  pp.  25-30), 
of  which  3  are  continental  with  a  joint  range  extending 
from  southern  Mexico  to  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  south-eestem 
Brazil,  while  the  remaining  15  are  peculiar  to  certain  of 


^  KnofWB  in  French  u  OuU-guUi^  a  name  xised  for  them  tlto  by 
some  English  writers.  The  Ouitgttit  of  Hemandes  (Btr,  Jfedie.  Jf. 
Hitp.  Thetamiu,  p.  66),  a  name  said  by  bim  to  be  of  natlYe  origin, 
osa  hardly  be  determined,  though  thought  by  MontbailUrd  {UJ. 
NaL  Oiteaux,  v.  p.  629)  to  be  what  Is  now  known  as  Ogrtba  cmvUOt 
but  that  of  later  writers  is  C.  e^attrnt.  The  name  ii  prohaUy  onoouto- 
poetio,  and  very  likely  snalogoiis  to  the  "Quit  *  applied  in  Jiotici 
to  several  small  birds. 
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the  Antilles,  and  several  of  them  to  one  island  only.  Thos 
C,  cahoti  is  limited,  so  far  aa  is  known,  to  Cozumel  (off 
Yucatan),!  C,  tricolor  to  Old  Fjrovidence,  Cfiavtda  (the 
type  of  the  genus)  to  Jamaica,  and  so  on,  while  islands  that 
are  in  sight  of  one  another  are  often  inhabited  by  different 
"species."  Further  research  is  required;  but  even  now  the 
genus  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  effects  of  ibo- 
lation  in  breaking  up  an  original  form,  while  there  is  com- 
paratively little  differentiation  among  the  individuals  which 
inhabit  a  large  and  continuous  area.  The  non-appearance 
of  this  genus  in  Cuba  is  very  remarkable.  (a.  k.) 

SUGDEN,  Edward  Bubtenshaw.  See  St  Leonards, 
Lord. 

SUHL,  a  manufacturing  town  in  an  isolated  portion  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  is  pictures! ]uely  situated  on  the  Lauter, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  6}  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Meiningen  and  29  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Erfurt.  The  armourers  of  Suhl  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  9th  century,  but  they  enjoyed  their  highest 
vogue  from  1550  to  1634.  The  knights  of  south  Germany 
especially  prized  the  swords  and  armour  of  this  town,  and 
many  of  the  weapons  used  in  the  medieval  campaigns 
against  the  Turks  and  in  the  Seven  Tears*  War  are  said  to 
have  been  manufactured  at  SuhL  Its  old  popular  name 
of  the  "armoury  of  Germany"  is  more  appropriate,  how- 
ever, to  its  past  than  to  its  present  position,  for,  already 
seriously  crippled  by  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  by  frequent  conflagrations,  it  has  suffered  considerably 
in  more  modem  time%  from  the  competition  of  other  towns, 
especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  needle-gun.  It 
still  contains,  however,  large  factories  for  firearms  (military 
and  sporting)  and  side  arms,  besides  iron-works,  machine- 
works,  potteries,  and  tanneries.  The  once  considerable 
manufacture  of  fustian  has  declined.  A  brine  spring 
(Soolquelle)  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  Domberg  is 
said  to  have  given  name  to  the  town.  The  population 
in  1880  was  9937  and  10,605  in  1885.  Suhl,  made  a 
town  in  1527,  belonged  to  the  early  principality  of  Henne- 
berg,  and  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  assigned  to  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

SUICIDR  The  phenomenon  of  suicide  has  at  all  times 
attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention  from  moralists  and 
social  investigators.  Though  of  very  small  dimensions, 
even  in  the  countries  where  it  is  most  prevalent,  its  exist- 
ence is  rightly  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of 
maladies  in  the  body  politic  which,  whether  remediable  or 
not,  deserve  careful  examination.  To  those  who  look  at 
human  affairs  from  a  theological  standpoint,  suicide  neces- 
sarily assumes  a  graver  aspect,  being  regarded,  not  as  a 
minute  and  rather  obscure  disease  of  the  social  organism, 
but  as  an  appalling  sign  of  the  tendency  of  man  to  resist 
the  will  of  God.  Compare  Felo  db  Ss.  As  a  great 
number  of  persons  are,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  under 
the  influence  of  the  theological  bias,  and  as  the  act  of 
suicide  is  in  itself  of  a  striking  character  to  the  imagina- 
tion, the  importance  of  the  phenomenon  from  a  sociological 
point  of  view  has  been  to  some  extent  exaggerated,  especi- 
ally in  those  countries  of  the  Continent  where  suicides  are 
most  numerous.  Moreover,  the  matter  has  during  the 
last  twenty  years  become  of  direct  interest  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  those  countries  where  the  whole  able-bodied  male 
population  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  a  military 
organization;  for,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  portion  of  the 
recent  considerable  increase  in  the  suicide  rate  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Austria,  and  France  is  attributed  to  dislike  of 
military  service*     It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the 

»  In  the  article  BfBDS  (liL  p.  749)  •ttention  wae  drawn  to  what  wae 
then  believed  to  be  a  fact— namely,  that  the  form  found  in  thia 
island  waa  identical  with  that  which  inhabiU  the  B«hamafl  }  bnt  now 
the  two  fonna  are  regarded  m  diatftnct 


suicide  rate  among  soldiers  is  high  in  all  countries,  Great 
Britain  not  excepted,  as  was  shown  by  Mr  W.  H.  Millar 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  voL  xxxvii,  1874,' 
and  more  recently  by  Dr  Ogle  in  the  same  JourncJ,  voL 
xlix.  (March),  1886.  As  enlistment  is  voluntary  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  alleged  dislike  to  conscription  can- 
not be  the  sole  cause  of  the  high  rate  prevailing  in  some 
of  the  Continental  states.  Before  referring  to  the  more 
general  characteristics  of  suicide,  it  will  be  well  to  furnish 
some  idea  of  its  magnitude  in  relation  to  the  category  of 
social  phenomena  to  which  it  belongs,  namely,  death.  Th  a 
following  tables  are  constructed  for  this  purpose.  Th<? 
first  (I.)  gives  the  absolute  number  of  cases  of  suicide  a.i 
officially  stated  in  a  number  of  countries  for  a  series  of 


I.  StatemaU  qf  the  NumJber  of  Ccues  of  Suicide  in  the  Pi-incipal  Coun- 
tries  qfSurope  during  the  undervuntio7ied  Periods  and  Years, 
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11.  Statement  of  ths  Estimated  Population  of  the  undermentioned 
Countries  An  the  Years  1868,  J876,  and  1882;  the  NUmberof' 
Deaths  from  Suicide  and  other  Causes  in  the  same  Years  in  (he 
same  Countries;  and  the  Proportions  borne  by  the  DeatJis  to  the 
Population  in  each  case,* 

A.— 1868. 


Ooontriai. 


AiMtria  

Baden 

Bavaria 

Bclglam 

Denmark   

Franca    

Italy   

PruMia  

Saxony   

Sweden  

United  Kingdom— 
Enffland  and  Wales 

Ireland   

Scotland 


Eatlmatcd 
Popnlatlon 

in  the 
Middle  of 
the  Tear. 


90,096,554 
1,458,080* 
4,750,000« 
4,061,644 
1,748,000 
88,820,617 
85,484,876 
24,060.379 
2,453,655 
4,178,060 

21,048,718 
5,466,014 
8,276,850 


Deatha. 


1966 
212 
441 
876 
498 

5547 
784 

8658 
800 
866 

1508 
87 
123 


IS 


660,566 
80.677 
158,559 
107,180 
88,318 
916,491 
776,440 
655,070 
71,918 
87,441 

479,114 
86,008 
69,293 


158,080,121    16.886  j4,050,165|4,066,65l  104 125,636|25,740 


TotaL 


Knmlier  of 

Deaths  per 

1.000,000 

Inhabitanta. 


671,552 
80,889 
159,000* 
107,656 
83,816 
922,038 
777,224 
668,728 
72,718 
87,807 

480,622 
86,185 
69.416 


28.401)28.500 
27,284  27.430 
33,8n  83.470 
21,625  21,(00 


|i  [TocaL 


19.015 
23.955 
80,560 
27,248 
29,315 
20,912 


15,784 
21.168 


19.8001 
24,100 
30,600 
27,400 
29,640 
21,000 


21,731  21,800 


15,800 
21,200 


1  Unoertatn  data.  8  Stfll-birtht  are  excluded. 

•  Adding  natural  tnereaae  of  1868  to  population  of  1867  (Kolb). 

*  EaUmate,  doduoUog  natural  Inereaee  of  1869-1870  ftx>m  figure  in  cenans  of 
1871.  x'  ^  •  159 J86  including  aUU-birtha./   '  " 
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years.  Table  IL  (A,  B,  C)  refers  to  three  separate  years 
and  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  suicide  relatively  to  all 
the  deaths  and  to  the  population  for  certain  countries. 
The  totals  for  the  countries  in  question  are  also  given. 
Table  I.  is  obtained  from  Morselli  (Table  L)  with  the  addi- 
tion of  figures  that  have  been  published  since  his  work 
appeared.^  Table  m.  gives  the  figures  relating  to  three 
States  of  the  American  Union  which  have  published  statis- 
tics on  the  subject. 

II.  R— 1876. 


CoontriM. 


Anstrls  

Baden  

Baraiia 

Belgiom 

Denmark   

France    

Italy   , 

Prtusia  , 

Saxony  , 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom- 
England  and  Wales 

Ireland  

84X>t]and 


Population 

fnthe 
Middle  of 
the  Year. 


81,810,544 
1.907.170 s 
0,022,890 
6,836,185 
1,893.100 
86,005,788 
27.625,825 
25,021.687 
2,800,000* 
4,489,n8 

24,870,267 
5.877,544 
8,552.188 


Deaths. 


2488 
260 
582 
430 
506 
5804 
1024 
8917 
981 
409 

1770 
111 
181 


n 

^6 


681,925 
40,064 
158,674 
116,848 
86,850 
828,270 
705,896 
666,409 
n,140 
85,925 

606,546 

92,218 
78,998 


684,863 
40,828 
154,190 
116.787 
87.865 
884,074 
796,480 
660,886 
78,121 
86,884 

610,815 
98,824 
74,129 


Number  of 


1.000,0 
IidMbttanta. 


:r 


29,686  20,1 
26,882  26,7( 
80,596  S0,7U. 
21,818  81,900^ 


165,961,405    18,S2l|4,006,816,4,115,lS7|  110  24,690  84,1 


TotaL 


19,483 
28,448 


I9,70tf 


28.768  28.800^ 
25,849  25,500, 
27,650  27,900, 
19,508  19,000, 

20,887 
17,879 17i 
20,868" 


II.   C— 1882. 


Coontriea. 


Austria  

Baden 

Bavaria  

Belgium 

Denmark    

Fnutee    

Italy   

Pruaeia  

Saxony   

Sweden  

United  Kingdom— 
England  and  Wales 

Ireland  

Scotland 


EsUmated 
Population 

fnthe 
Middle  of 
the  Year. 


82,816,567 
1,696,206 
6,889,788 
6,655,197 
2,008,100 
87,760,000 
28,596,512 
27.796,189 
8,040.000 
4,579,115 

86,418.861 
6.097.853 
8,785,400 


-174.048,732 


DeathiL 


8580 
288 
724 
695 
518 
7218 
1889 
6312 
1128 
488 

1965 
105 
167 


688,421 
88,654 
152,428 
118,708 
88.825 
881.826 
785,937 
694,979 
85,106 
78,924 

614,680 
88,895 
72,822 


Total. 


686,951 
88,987 
153,158 
114,298 
88,788 
888,539 
787,820 
700,291 
86,284 
79,406 

616,654 
88.500 
72,989 


28,406|4,178,609'4,202,015 


III.  StcUemenU  of  ths  Number  of  Deaths  by  Suicide  in  the  under- 
mentioned Slates  qf  the  American  Union  in  the  Years  named, 
with  their  Proportion  to  the  Population, 


Yean. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Gonneeticnt 

TotaL 

Per  ^ 
1,000,000 
Inhabit- 
ants.4 

TotaL 

anta.« 

TdtaL 

ant8.« 

1870 
1871 
1878 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 

01 
122 
117 
117 
115 
159 
119 
168 
126 
161 
183 
166 
168 
167 
184 

62 
82 
76 
74 
71 
96 
72 
98 
76 
94 
75 
88 
88 
80 
96 

27 
19 
18 
8 
18 
98 
18 
22 
21 
18 
10 
88 
81 
85 
86 

184 
84 
77 
88 
78 

101 
09 
88 
78 
48 
86 
88 

100 

40 
68 
.66 

68 
48 
00 
66 

in 

84 
88 

06 
77 
100 
101 

1  The  flgnres  for  Austria  up  to  1871,  although  collected  by  the  official  re- 
gistrar, are  fiu>  from  trustworthy.  Since  1873  more  reliable  data  baTe  been 
obtained  by  the  sanitary  service.  The  registnr's  flnres  for  1871  and  1878 
have  been  corrected  by  Dr  Neumann-SpaUart ;  those  for  the  snoeeeding  years 


are  the  flgnres  of  the  sanitary  service, 
two  official  sources  shows  that  the  " 


A  comparison  of  the  returns  from  the 
M  of  tiie  latter  authority  axe  (except  in 
two  cases)  SO  per  cent  greater  than  the  conesponding  flgnres  ftaniished  by 
the  former.  'let  December  1875.  >  8,760,586  in  1876. 

I  Population  calqi]»t«d  fkvm  avera(;e  annuAl  Ipor^ase  sino^iaoo. 


The  first  feature  which  appears  prominently  in  connexion 
with  these  tables  is,  as  alr^dj  observed,  the  small  absolute 
amount  of  suicide  officially  reported.  There  is,  however, 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion  aniong  those  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  this  branch  of  vital  statistics,  to 
the  effect  that  the  number  of  suicides  which  actually  occur 
is  rather  greater  than  is  shown  by  the  official  returns.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  the  known  natural  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned  to  make  a  declaration  that  any 
person  found  dead  committed  suicide  if  his  death  can  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way.  Continental  statisticians 
think  that  this  tendency  to  '*  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt " 
in  cases  of  apparent  suicide  in  the  manner  least  likely  to 
give  pain  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  is 
more  strongly  operative  in  England  than  in  other  countries, 
— an  opinion  which  may  be  fairly  considered  doubtful  when 
we  bear  ic  mind  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  two 
sets  of  official  figures  for  Austria.  It  is  not,  however,  main- 
tained that  the  number  of  suicides  is  much  understated, 
even  in  England,  at  any  rate  of  late  years.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  information  on  the  subject  in  any  country 
cannot  be  much  relied  upon  for  years  previous  to  1850,  at 
the  earliest,  and  previous  to  1860  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Perhaps  an  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  the  figures 
for  Norway  and  Sweden.  Differences  in  the  mode  of  de- 
termining cases  of  supposed  suicide  in  different  countries 
make  it  necessary  to  be  vQry  careful  in  preparing  "  inter- 
national "  statistics  of  suicide.  The.  remarks  made  by  Br 
Ogle  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  are  worth  careful 
attention.  He  says :  "  I  have  been  tempted  to  compare 
the  English  figures  with  those  of  foreign  countries.  I  have, 
however,  rigidly  abstained  from  doing  so.  Those  who  have 
read  the  laborious  treatise  of  MofselU  on  suicide,  and  have 
noted  how  heterogeneous  in  form  and  how.imequal  is 
numerical  efficiency  were  the  materials  from  different  coun- 
tries with  which  he  was  forced  to  be  content^  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  at  present  more  essential  that 
statisticians  should  look  to  the  accuracy  and  sufficiency  of 
the  returns  of  their  own  several  countries  than  that  they 
should  indulge  in  premature  comparison."  The  tables 
given  above  are  not  conceived  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  these 
judicious  observations,  but  are  merely  intended  to  supply 
indications  of  the  general  nature  of  the  phenomenon  as  met 
with  in  different  countries.  Those  who  wish  to  inquire 
more  fully  into  the  matter  will  find  all  the  available  infor- 
mation in  the  works  of  Morselli  and  Legoyt. 

It  is  quite  admissible,  subject  to  the  above  reservatioDs, 
to  point  out  briefly,  and  if  possible  to  explain,  the  leading 
features  brought  into  relief  by  the  tables.     It  will  be  seen 
that  from  1868  to  1876  suicide  increased  in  all  countri^ 
for  which  returns  were  available  in  both  years,  not  merely 
in  number,  but  relatively  (except  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
Scotland)  to  the  population,  and  the  figures  for  the  years 
subsequent  to  1876  do  not  show  any  improvement  in  this 
respect.     It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  figures  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Italy  are  low,  those  for  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  moderate,  those  for  Pnissis, 
Baden,  and  France  high,  and  those  for  Saxony  and  Den- 
mark very  high.    Attempts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  these  differences  by  considerations  derived  from  (1)  race, 
(2)  climate,  (3)  density  of  population,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  satisfactory  result 
has  been  obtained  from  these  investigations,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  is  too  minute  to 
furnish  numbers  large  enough  for  the  proper  application 
of  the  statistical  method.    Investigations  into  certain  other 
points  have  been  more  successful,  such  as  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  sexes  as  regards  number  of  suicides, 
the  relation  of  the  number  of  suicides  to  the  age  scale  (see 
Popttl^tion)  of  the  population^  and  also  the  distribatios 
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of  the  eases  of  suicide  over  tlie  months  of  the  year.  Most 
Taloable  inquiries  have  also  been  made  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  suicides  with  regard  to  occupation,  with  results 
which  appear  to  show  that  suicide  is  more  prevalent  among 
the  educated  than  among  the  illiterate  classes.  For^the 
BuicidAl  tendency  in  insanity,  see  toL  ziiL  pp.  105-6. 

Sex. — It  will  iuTe  been  obeerred  that,  apart  from  fluctuatioiu  in 
narticular  yean,  the  Tarioiu  countries  maintain  fairly  constant  re- 
Lntions  to  one  another  at  regards  nambor  of  snicidea.  The  series  of 
numbers  in  Table  L  is  (airljr  regular,  in  each  country  usually  in- 
croasittg  as  the  population  increases,  but  in  several  cases  faster. 
The  proportion  of  remale  to  male  suicides  is  also  fairly  constant, 
so  '£sr  as  experience  has  hitherto  gone.  Broadly  speaking,  female 
suicides  are  never  less  than  15  per  cent  and  never  more  than  80 
of  the  average  annual  number  of  suicides  in  any  country.  In 
Kngland  the  proportion  is  high,  having  during  the  period  1868-76 
averaged  26  per  cent  In  France  the  rate  is  nearly  as  high,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  decreasing  of  late.  In  rrussia  and  most 
German  states  the  rate  is  under  20  per  cent  For  further  details 
referenoe  may  be  made  to  Moraolli,  and  for  England  and  Wales  to 
Dr  Ogle's  paper  already  mentioned. 

Age. — Tne  influence  of  age  on  suiddo  shows  considerable  regu- 
larity in  each  country  from  year  to  year,  and  a  certain  desree  of 
similarity  in  its  effects  is  perceptible  in  all  countries.  Morselli 
gives  a  number  of  tables  and  diagrams,  a  study  of  which  indicates 
a  variety  of  interesting  features.  The  observations  already  made 
as  to  the  minuteness  of  the  whole  phenomenon  in  relation  to  the 
social  organbm  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind  in  drawing 
conclusions  from  investigations  which  involve  the  breaking  up  <» 
numbers  already  small  into  parts.  It  is  true  that,  by  addms  to- 
gether the  corresponding  figures  for  a  series  of  years,  ikirly  uuve 
numbers  may  be  obtained,  even  for  thoee  parts  of  the  age  scale 
which,  in  auy  sinffle  year,  yield  only  one  or  two  cases  of  suicide, 
or  even  occasionally  none.  But  this  mode  of  obtaining  an  enlarged 
image  of  the  age  scale  of  suicide  must  be  employed  with  caution, 
ainoe  there  may  have  been  changes  in  the  tendency  to  suicide,  in 
the  age  scale,  and  in  the  ocenpations  of  the  people  during  the  period. 
Dr  O^le  has  prepared  a  table  (lY.)  which  gives  sa  correct  a  repre- 
sentation of  tne  effect  of  sge  on  suicide  in  England  and  Wales  as 
it  ia  possible  to  furnish.  The  sge  scale  of  suicide  in  question  is 
also  fairly  representative  of  the  corresponding  sge  scales  of  other 
countries,  though  in  each  country  slight  rariations  from  the  typical 
scale  are  apparent  at  different  parts  of  it 

lY.  Avtrag§  Annual  Suicides  in  England  and  WaUt  ai  tucetstive 
Age  PeriodMptr  million  Lives,  1858-83  (Ogle). 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  Uking  both  sexes  together,  the  suicide  rate 
rises  steadily  and  rapidly  after  the  tenth  year  has  been  passed, 
attaining  its  maximum  in  the  period  fifty-live  to  sixty-five  years, 
after  which  it  remains  almost  stationary  for  another  ten  years, 
when  it  sinks  rapidly.  Although  no  ngurea  are  given  for  any 
|ieriod  previous  to  the  tenth  year,  Dr  Oslo  mentions  that  there 
were  actually  four  cases  of  suicide  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  ten  during  the  twenty-six  years  observed.  Child  suicide 
is  anparently  of  more  fk«^nent  occurrence  on  the  Continent  than 
in  tne  British  Isles.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  age  ecale 
of  suicide  for  women  is  materially  different  from  that  for  men.  If 
represented  by  a  disgram  its  cur^  makes  a  smaUer  angle  with  the 
base  line  than  the  corresponding  curve  of  male  suicide.  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  (act  that  females  become  fully  developed, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  males,  the 
suicide  rate  for  women  is  relatively  very  high  during  the  years 
fifteen  to  twenty,  being  in  England  ana  several  other  countries 
actually  higher  than  that  for  men.  Comparison  between  different 
countries  in  this  respect  is  diflicult,  but  the  figures  given  by 
Morselli  (Table  xxvL  in  his  work)  show  that  during  the  period  in 
question  the  number  of  female  suicides  increases  with  great  rapidity 
in  all  countries.  Regarding  the  suicide  of  young  persons  or  both 
sexes,  Dr  Ogle  obeerves  that  it  is  higher  than  is  generally  suppoeed. 
"  Few,"  he  says,  "  would  imacine  tnat  one  out  of  every  119  young 
men  who  reach  the  age  of  20  cues  ultimately  by  his  own  hand ;  yet 
such  is  the  caee."  According  to  Dr  Offle's  figures,  1  out  of  svery 
312  girls  who  reach  the  age  of  16  ultimately  dies  by  her  own 
hand. 

Influence  tff  OeeumrfiM.— The  difficulty  of  investigating  the  mode 
in  which  tho  onidde  rate  io  affected  by  differences  of  occupation  to 


considerable.  Dr  Ogle  hu  irith  gr04t  laboQ»  workecl  out  the  flgtoea 
for  males  for  the  six  years  1878-88  in  England  and  Walee.  He 
obtained  about  9000  cases  of  the  suicide  of  persons  with  known 
bocnpations ;  these  he  compared  with  the  statement  of  occupations 
obtained  from  the  census  of  1881,  taking  aocount  of  the  very  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  average  age  of  the  persons  in  each  occupa^ 
tion.  This  precaution  was  necessary  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
whether  the  persons  engaged  in  any  particular  occupation  were 
<more  liable  to  suicide  than  those  in  other  occupations,  for  the  effect 
due  to  the  occupation  would  in  some  cases  be  entirely  obliterated 
by  the  effect  due  to  m.  The  general  result  of  his  laboun^  was 
that  the  rate  for  soldien  is  enormously  in  excess  of  that  for  any 
other  occupation.  It  is  followed  at  a  considerable  distance  by  inn- 
keepers and  other  persons  having  constant  access  to  alcohol,— a 
fact  which  certainly  sumsts  that  an  excessive  use  of  spirito  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  suicide.  But  snother  reason  for  the  high 
rate  among  soldiers  is  certainly  the  fact  that  they  have  a  ready 
and  effective  means  of  destruction  constantly  at  band.  In  like 
manner  the  high  rate  of  suicide  among  medical  men,  chemiits,  and 
drugffists  may  De  attributed  in  part  to  their  familiarity  with  poisons. 
Hardly  any  other  general  inferences  can  be  drawn  without  entering 
on  matters  of  conjecture,  except  that,  excluding  the  case  of  clergy- 
men, the  rate  of  those  occupations  which  involve  no  serious  bodily 
labour  is  higher  than  that  observed  in  persons  who  work  chiefly 
with  their  hands.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  com- 
parison in  this  respect  between  England  and  Wales  and  other  conn- 
tries,  as  the  divisions  of  occupations  in  different  countries  are  not 
on  the  same  plan.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  some  approach 
to  a  common  list  of  occupations  could  be  adopted  by  all  states ;  but 
there  is  little  prospect  of  that  beinff  realized  lor  some  time  to  come. 
It  is,  however,  satisfactorily  established  that  in  all  countries  the 
suicide  rate  is  higher  for  the  educated  than  for  the  uneducated 


iS(MS0A.— May  and  June  are  in  most  countries  the  months  in 
which  most  suicides  occur ;  but  in  some  countries,  such  as  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  the  maximum  is  in  July.  The  difference  between  the 
warm  and  cold  portions  of  the  year  is  more  marked  in  female 
suicides  than  in  male  suicides,  especially  in  Italy.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  feet  that  women  show  a  tendency  to  adopt  arowning 
as  a  mode  of  killing  themselves,  and  that  there  is  more  shrinking 
from  a  plunge  into  water  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  The  fact 
that  the  maximum  number  of  suicides  occurs  in  the  hot  season, 
during  which,  according  to  Morselli  and  other  Contiuontal  statis- 
ticians, insanity  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  cool  portions  of  the 
J  ear,  has  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  high  suicide  rate  in  May, 
une,  and  July. 

ItoAec  <tf  Suicide.— The  favourite  mode  of  suicide  in  England  is 
among  men  hanging  and  among  women  dit>wnin^ — about  one- 
third  of  the  suicides  of  each  sex  beinff  effected  in  these  modes 
respectively  (Morselli,  Table  xlv.).  In  Italy,  however,  the  most 
common  mode  is  bv  gunshot  among  men,  and  after  that  by  drown- 
ing hanging  being  less  usual.  A  very  laige  number  of  Italian  women 
drown  themselves^  the  nroportion  being  in  some  years  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  total.  In  Prussia  considerably  over  one-half  the  male 
suicides  hang  themselves,  and  women  also  make  use  of  the  rope  more 
than  in  England.  The  use  of  poison  is  more  common  among 
English  women  than  among  those  of  Italy  and  Prussia.  Dr  Ogle 
obeerves  that  women  take  less  care  than  men  to  select  painless 
poisons,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  female  suicides  by  poison  in 
England  during  the  years  1863-82  being  effected  b^  means  of 
strychnia,  vermin  killer,  carbolio  acid,  and  oxalio  acid,  while  60 
per  cent  of  the  men  employed  pmasio  acid,  laudanum,  and  other 
comparatively  painless  poiMns.  Dr  Ogle,  Morselli,  and  other 
writers  have  investigated  the  connexion  between  the  choice  of 
means  and  the  age  of  suicidei  Dr  Ogle  has  also  compiled  a  valuable 
table  relating  to  method  of  male  suicide  in  relation  to  occupation. 

The  whole  ful^eet  hu  been  treated  exhaaattvely  by  Monelll  in  hie  II  Sulctdlo, 
Saggio  di  StatUHea  UoraU  Comparakij  Milan,  1879  (Eng.  trana..  SuieUtt:  Euay 
on  QmparatiPt  Moral  SUUiMtiea,  London,  1881X  Bereranee  may  also  be  made 
to  A.  LesoyTa  L$  Suieidt  AnaUn  tt  Uodtnu.  Faria,  1881.  Thla  volume  eontaina 
nneh  Intenstlng  hiatoiieal  matter,  bnt  la  (nfbrior  aa  a  aiatlatical  work  to  that 
or  UoraallL    It  eontaina,  howeTvr,  a  naeftil  bibliography  of  worica  on  suleide. 

QtleUU  IiiJbmaiion,—Aecwn.U  inforniation  regarding  aalcldo  haa  for  many 
yeara  been  given  for  all  the  oonntriea  of  which  mention  haa  been  made  above 
m  the  publloatlona  of  their  respective  Govemmenta.  For  other  oonntriea  Ike 
available  stotiatica  are  meagre,  accurate  flgurea  having  In  many  oaaea  only 
recently  been  obtoined  from  Finland,  BwIUerUnd.  Holland,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Spain,  and  three  or  four  ot  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  There  are  no 
flgurea  tat  the  whole  United  Statea.  and  none  of  value  for  anv  other  oonntriea. 
Such  statlstica  aa  are  la  exiatence  for  theae  oonntriea  will  be  found  In  Co^fi^nti 
InUnuUUmali  p€rgitAn»i  1866-9S  (Bome,  1884X  published  by  the  lUlian  General 
BUtlatical  Department.  (W.  HO.) 

SUIDAJS,  the  author  of  a  Qreek  lexicon.  His  personal 
iife  is  totally  unknown  and  even  his  date  is  uncertain. 
He  must  have  lived  before  Eustathius  (12th  century), 
who  quotes  him  repeatedly.  Under  the  heading  "Adam" 
the  author  of  the  lexicon  gives  a  brief  chronology  of  the 
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world,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  emperor  John  ZimiHCWi. 
Under  "Constantinople"  are  mentioned  the  emperors 
Basil  and  Oonstantine,  who  succeeded  John  Zimisces  in 
975.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Buidas  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  10th  century.  The  passages  in  which 
Michael  PmIIus  (who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  11th  century) 
are  referred  to  are  thought  by  Ktlster  to  be  later  interpola- 
iions ;  one  of  them  is  wanting  in  the  Paris  KSS.  The 
lexicon  of  Buidas  is  arranged  alphabetically,  with  some 
slight  deviations  from  the  strict  alphabetic  order.  It 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  and  encyclopsdia, 
containing  not  only  definitions  of  words  but  also  ehort 
articles  on  histories],  biographical,  geographical,  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  It  includes  numerous  quotations  from 
ancient  writers ;  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  in  particu- 
lar IB  much  used.  Although  the  work  ia  uncritical  and 
the  value  of  the  articles  very  unequal,  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  important  information  on  ancient  history  and 
life.  It  deals  with  Scriptural  as  well  as  pagan  subjects, 
from  which  we  infer  that  the  writer  was  a  Christian. 
Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  notice  stating  "  the  present  book 
is  by  Suidam  but  its  arrangement  is  the  work  of  twelve 
leanied  men,"  and  then  follow  their  names. 

The  first  edition  of  Buidas  was  that  by  Dexnetrioa  Chalcondylaa 
(Milan,  1499),  the  next  by  Aldus  (Venice,  1514).  The  chief  later 
editions  are  those  by  L.  Knster  (Cambridge,  1705),  by  T.  Gaiaford 
(Oxford,  1884),  and  by  G.  Bemhaidy  (HaUe,  1884-1858).  There 
ia  a  cheap  and  conrenient  edition  by  Im.  BokJker  (Berlin,  1854). 

BULLA  (138-78  B.C.).  '  The  life  of  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sulla  makes  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  Boman 
history.  Both  as  a  general  and  as  a  politician  he  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  remarkable  figures  of  all  time. 
It  was  by  his  ability  and  his  force  of  character  that  Sulla^ 
who  had  neither  great  wealth  nor  noble  ancestry  ^  to  back 
him  up,  pushed  himself  to  the  front  in  early  manhood, 
distinguiidiing  himself  in  the  Jugurthine  War  in  107 
and  106,  and  being  able  with  a  good  show  of  reason  to 
claim  the  credit  of  having  terminated  that  troublesome 
war  by  capturing  Jugurtha  himself.  In  these  African 
campaigns  Bulla  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  win  the 
hearts  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  and  through  his 
whole  subsequent  career  the  secret  of  his  brilliant  successes 
seems  to  have  been  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  his  troops, 
whom  he  continued  to  hold  well  in  hand,  while  he  let  them 
indulge  themselves  in  plundering  and  in  all  manner  of 
licence.  "  Rome's  soldiers  from  Sulla's  time,"  says  Sallust 
(Cat,,  11),  "began  to  drink,  to  make  love,  to  have  a  taste 
for  works  of  art,  to  rob  temples,  and  to  confound  things 
sacred  and  profane."  From  the  year  104  to  101  he  served 
again  under  Marius  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  and  fought  in  the  last  great  battle  near  Verona, 
which  annihilated  the  barbarian  host.  Marius,  it  is  said, 
was  jealous  of  him,  and  any  friendly  feeling  there  may 
have  hitherto  been  between  the  two  now  fi^ly  ceased. 
Sulla  on  his  return  to  Rome  lived  quietly  for  some  years 
and  took  no  part  in  politics.  What  with  his  genuine  love 
of  letters  and  his  love  of  gay  company  he  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  amusement^  and  he  must  always  have  been  a 
particular  favourite  with  fashionable  society  at  Rome.  In 
93  he  was  elected  praetor  after  a  lavish  squandering  of 
money,  and  he  delighted  the  populace  with  an  exhibition 
of  a  hundred  lions  from  Africa,  from  the  reahn  of  King 
Bocchus.  Next  year  (92)  he  went  to  the  East  with  special 
authority  from  the  senate  to  put  pressure  on  the  famous 
Mithradates  of  Pontus,  and  make  him  give  back  Cappadocia 
to  its  petty  prince  Ariobarzanes,  one  of  Rome's  dependants 
in  Asia,  whom  he  had  driven  out.  Sulla  with  a  small 
army  soon  won  a  victory  over  the  general  of  Mithradates, 
and  Rome's  client-king  was  restored.     An  embassy  from 

^  He  belonged  to  qalte  a  minor  branch  of  the  Cornelian  gena. 


the'  Farthians  now  came  to  solicit  the  honour  of  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  Sulla  was  the  fiirst  Roman  who  held 
difdomatio  intercourse  with  that  remote  people.  In  the 
year  91,  which  brought  with  it  the  imminent  prospect 
of  revolution  and  of  sweeping  political  change,  with  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Italian  peoples,  Sulla  returned  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  he  was  the  man  to 
head  the  conservative  and  aristocratic  party.  Who  was 
to  have  the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  War  and  be  en- 
trusted with  the  settlement  of  the  East  was  the  question 
of  the  day,  and  the  choice  lay  plainly  between  ICarins 
and  SuUa.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  men  and  their 
partisans  was  as  bitter  as  it  could  possibly  beu  Ifarins 
was  old,  but  he  had  by  no  means  lost  his  prestige  with  the 
popular  party. 

Meanwhile  Mithradates  and  the  East  were  forgotten  in 
the  crisis  of  the  Social  or  Italic  War,  which  broke  out  in 
91  and  threatened  Rome's  very  existence.  The  services  of 
both  Marius  and  Sulla  were  needed,  and  were  given  ;  but 
Sulla  was  the  more  successful,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  more  for- 
tunate. Of  the  Italian  peoples  Rome's  old  foes  the  Sam- 
nites  were  the  most  formidable;  these  Bulla  thoroughly 
vanquished,  and  took  their  chief  town,  Bovianuin.  But 
his  victories  were^  after  all,  followed  by  the  concession 
of  the  franchise  to  the  Italian  towns  and  communities 
generally,  though  an  arrangement  which  made  them  vote 
in  separate  tribes  greatly  diminished  their  political  power 
and  became  a  further  source  of  irritation.  It  was  clear 
that  Rome  was  on  the  eve  of  yet  further  troubles  and 
revolutionary  changes.  Her  armies,  now  recruited  from 
the  very'scum  of  tiie  population,  had  not  the  loyal  and 
honourable  spirit  of  former  days^  and  cared  only  for 
licence  and  plunder.  On  every  side  it  seemed  that  public 
Uf e  was  demoralised  and  politics  degraded.  In  88  Sulla 
was  consul ;  the  revolt  of  Italy  was  at  an  end ;  and  again 
the  question  came  to  the  front — ^who  was  to  go  to  the  East 
and  encounter  the  warlike  king  of  Pontus,  against  whom 
war  had  been  declared.  The  tribune  Fublius  Sulpicins 
Rufus  moved  that  Marius  should  havo  the  conmiand; 
there  was  fearful  rioting  and  bloodshed  at  Rome  at  the 
prompting  of  the  popular  leaders,  Bulla  narrowly  escaping 
to  his  legions  in  Campania,  whence  he  marched  on  Rome, 
being  the  first  Roman  who  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of 
a  Roman  army.  Marius  now  had  to  fly ;  and  he  and  his 
party  were  crushed  for  the  time. 

Sulla,  leaving  things  quiet  at  Rome,  quitted  Italy  in  87 
for  the  East,  taking  Greece  on  his  way,  and  for  the  next 
four  years  he  was  winning  victory  after  victory  against  the 
armies  of  Mithradates  and  accumulating  boundless  plunder. 
Athens,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mithradatic  cause,  was 
taken  and  sacked  in  86,  and  Sulla  possessed  himself  of  a 
library  which  contained  Aristotle's  works.  In  the  same 
year  at  Chssroneia,  the  scene  of  Philip  of  Macedon's  memor- 
able victory  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  before,  asd 
in  the  year  following,  at  the  neighbouring  Orchomeniu, 
he  scattered  like  chaJflT,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  himself, 
immense  hosts  of  the  enemf .  Crossing  the  Hellespont  in 
84  into  Asia,  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  Fimbria,  who 
soon  deserted  their  general,  a  man  sent  out  by  the  Mszian 
party,  now  again  in  the  ascendant  at  Rome.  The  same 
year  peace  was  concluded  with  Mithradates  on  condition 
that  he  should  resign  all  his  recent  conquests,  give  up  all 
claim  to  meddle  with  Rome's  Asiatic  dependencies,  and 
pay  a  considerable  indemnity.  In  fact  the  king  was  to 
be  put  back  to  the  position  he  held  before  the  war ;  but, 
as  he  raised  cavils  and  Sulla's  soldiers  wanted  better 
terms  and  more  spoil,  he  had  in  the  end  to  content  him- 
self with  being  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  princes  of 
Asia, — simply  a  vassal  of  Rome. 

Sulla  returned  to  Italy  in  83,  landing  at  BrondoaiTun, 
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hAiing  ptevioaalj  infonned  the  senate  in  an  official' de- 
spatch dt  the  tesolt  of  his  oampaigns  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
and  announced  his  presence  on  ItdQan  ground.     He  com- 
plained, too,  of  the  ill-treatment  to  which  Ids  friends  and 
partisans  had  been  subjected  during  his  absence.     The 
revolutionary  party,  speoally  represented  by  Cinna,  Oarbo, 
and  the  younger  Marius,  had  massacred  uiem  wholesale, 
confiscated  his  property,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy. 
They  felt  they  must  resist  him  to  the  death,  and  wiUi 
numerous  bodies  of  troops  scattered  throoghout  Italy,  and 
the  support  of  the  newly  enfranchised  Italians^  to  whom 
it  was  understood  that  <Sulla  was  bitterly  hostile,  they 
counted  confidently  on  success,  but  on  Sulla's  advance  at 
the  head  of  lus  40,000  veterans  many  of  them  lost  heart 
and  deserted  their  leaders,  whib  for  the  most  part  the 
Italians  themselves,  whom  he  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  their  new  privileges,  were  won  over  to  hii  side.     Only 
the  Samnites,  who  were  as  yet  without  the  Boman  fran- 
chise, remained  his  enemies,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old 
war  between  Rome  and  fiamninm  had  to  be  fought  once 
again.    Several  Boman  nobles,  among  them  Cneius  Pom- 
peios  (Fompey  the  Qreat),  Metellus  Rus,  Marcus  Crassos, 
Marcus  Lucullus,  joined  Sulla,  and  in  the  following  year 
(82)  he  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  younger  Marius 
near  Fteeneste  (Palestrina),  and  then  marched  straight 
upon  Home,  where  again,  just  before  his  defeat  of  Marius, 
there  had  been  a  great  massacre  of  his  adherents,  in  which 
the  famous  and  kamed  jurist  Mucius  Scssvola  perished. 
Rome  was  at  the  same  time  in  extreme  peril  from  the 
advance  of  a  Samnite  army,  and  was  barely  saved  by 
SuUa,  who^  after  a  bloody  uid  veiy  hard-fooght  battle, 
routed  the  enemy  before  the  walls  of  Rome.     With  the 
death  of  the  younger  Marius,  who  killed  himself  after 
the  surrender  of  Fteneste  to  one  of  Sulla's  officers,  the 
civil  war  was  at  an  end  and  SuUa  was  master  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Roman  world.    Then  came^  with  the  object  of 
breaking  the  neck  of  the  Marian  or  popular  party,  the 
memorable  "proscription,*'  when  for  ibe  first  time  in  Roman 
history  a  list  of  men  declared  to  be  outlaws  and  public 
enemies  was  exhibited  in  the  forum,  and  a  reign  of  terror — 
a  succession  of  wholesale  murders  and  confiscations  through- 
oat  Rome  and  Italy — made  the  name  of  Sulla  for  ever 
infamous.    The  title  oi  ''dictator''  was  revived  after  a  long 
period  and  conferred  upon  him ;  SuUa  was  in  fact  emperor 
of  Rome,  with  absolute  power  over  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  every  Roman  citizen.     There  were  of  course  among 
them  some  really  honest  well-meaning  men  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  the  "  saviour  of  society."    After  celebrating 
a  splendid  triumph  for  the  Mithradatie  War,  and  as^pim- 
ing  the  surname  of  "Felix"  (** Epaphroditus,"  "Venus's 
favourite,"  he  styled  himself  in  addressing  Qreeks),  he 
carried  in  80  and  79  his  great  political  reforms  (see  Romb, 
voL  XX.  pp.  761-762).     Of  tnese  the  main  object  was 
to  invest  the  senate^  the  thinned  ranks  of  which  he 
had  recruited  with  a  number  of  his  own  creatures,  with 
full  control  over  the  state^  over  every  magistrate  and  every 
province,  and  the  mainstay  of  his  politiod  system  was  to 
be  the  military  colonies  which  he  had  established  with 
grants  of  land  throughout  every  part  of  Italy,  to  the  iiyury 
and  ruin  of  the  old  Italian  frecSioIders  and  farmers,  who 
from  this  time  dwindled   away,  leaving  whole  districts 
waste  and  desolate.      Bulla's  work  had    none    of    the 
elements  of  permanence ;  it  was  a  mere  stop-gap  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  infinite  misery  and  demoralisation. 

In  79  Sulla  resigned  his  dictatorship  and  retired  to 
Pateoli,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year,  probably 
from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  though  there  is  a 
story  that  he  feu  a  victim  to  a  particularly  loathsome 
disease  synilar  to  that 'which  cut  off  one  of  the  Herods 
(Acts  xii  23).    The  h|UI  lion,  half  fox,  as.  his  enemies 


called  him,  the  "  Don  Juan  of  politics,"  to  quote  Momm- 
sen's  happy  phrase,  the  man  who  carried  out  a  policy  of 
"blood  and  iron "  with  a  grim  humour,  amused  himself  in 
his  last  days  with  actors  and  actresses,  with  dabbling  in 
poetry,  and  completing  the  Metnoin  of  his  strange  and 
eventful  life. 

For  SnUs  snd  his  tboM,  tbera  is  bis  Life  by  Flatarcb,  vho  had 
his  JOnunn  for  one  of  hit  anthoiitiet,  and  there  are  very  munerona 
refiuvnoea  to  him  in  Cioero*a  writings.  The  best  and  fullest 
modem  acooont  of  him  ia  that  of  Mommaen  (vol.  iiL,  bk  ir.  du 
8,  n  CW.  J.  R) 

SULLT,  Maxdoliak  dk  B^thtjux,  Dukb  of  (1560- 
1641),  French  statesman,  was  born  at  the  chAteau  of  Rosny 
near  Mantes  on  1 3th  December  1 660.  He  derived  lus  early 
appellation  and  the  title  of  baron  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  was  known  as  Rosny  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
Some  one  of  his  numerous  enemies  pretended  that  he  did 
not  really  belong  to  the  illustrious  family  represented  four 
centuries  earlier  by  the  trouv^re  and  warnor  Queues  de 
B^thune,  but  that  his  race  was  derived  from  Scottish 
Bethunes  of  no  mark.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  rav- 
ing any  credit  to  this  story.  Sully  was  a  second  eon ;  ms 
elder  brother  died  when  but  just  of  age,  and  even  before  this 
his  father  Qf  his  own  account  may  be  trusted)  treated  Maxi- 
milian (so  he  himself  spelt  his  name,  and  not  Maximilien) 
as  an  eldest  son.  He  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  his 
father,  who  was  a  Protestant,  was  presented  to  Heniy  of 
Navarre,  and  from  that  time  he  was  more  or  less  inseparably 
attached  to  the  future  king  of  France.  He  had  a  narrow 
escape  oa  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  but  he  did  escape,  and 
when  little  more  than  sixteen  began  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Civil  Wars.  He  distinguished  diimself  not  a  little, 
especially  in  the  character  of  engineer.  In  1 583  he  married 
Anne  de  Gourtenay,  who,  however,  died  in  1589,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  war  he  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man at  Rosny.  At  the  battle  of  Ivry,  1590,  he  had  the 
good  luck,  though  seriously  wounded,  to  capture  Mayenne's 
standard.  As  soon  as  Henry's  power  was  established. 
Sully,  who,  though  by  no  means  alwm  a  complaisant  or 
obliging  servant,  had  been  uniformly  utithful,  received  his 
reward  in  the  shape  of  numerotus  places,  estates,  and 
dignities.  In  1601  he  was  made  grand -master  of  tho 
ordnance  and  in  1606  duke  of  Sully.  He  was  also  practi- 
cally the  king's  minister  of  finance  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  rei^.  After  the  assassination  of  his  master  he 
makes  no  further  figure  in  history,  though  he  survived  for 
many  years,  saw  the  rise  of  a  fiur  greater  minister  than 
himself,  and  did  not  die  till  (less  than  a  year  before  Riche- 
lieu himself  died)  the  22d  of  December  1641,  at  Yillebon 
near  Chartres. 

He  had  married  a  second  time^  and  anecdote  is  not  compliment- 
ary to  his  second  wife,  vhile  his  dauffhter,  who  married  tne  great 
duke  of  Hohan,  also  had  a  not  nnblemiahed  reputation.  aaHj, 
however,  who,  though  deprived  of  (and  indeed  resigning)  all  con- 
trol of  pnblio  affairs  after  Henry's  death,  retained  great  wealthy 
lired  in  what  was  slmost  a  caricature  of  the  stately  fashions  of  the 
time,  and  busied  himself  in  the  compoeition  of  memoirs  which  are 
among  the  most  curious  in  form,  and  not  the  least  interesting  in 
contents,  of  the  kind.  He  instructed  his  secretaries  to  draw  the 
book  up  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  address  to  himself:  *'yon  then 
did  this'* ;  **  you  said  as  follows" ;  **  as  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  inform  us,  the  affair  went  on  this  wise" ;  and  so  forth.  And 
he  not  only  had  the  book  executed  in  this  extraordinary  fiuhion 
but  had  it  read  out  to  him.  Its  title  ia  as  odd  as  other  thinga 
about  it  and  runs  thus :  JUmoiret  de»  Saget  el  RoydUs  (Seonomim 
d^EsUU,  domestiqtue,  polUiqueB,  et  tnUUairea  de  Henry  U  (fraud, 
VBxemplaire  dea  Roye,  U  Prince  dee  Ferlvs,  dea  Annes,  et  dst  Loix, 
et  U  Ptre  en  effet  de  aes  Peuplee  Fran^,  Et  dea  aervitudsa  utilea, 
chHaaaneaa  eonvenabUa,  et  adminialrationa  hyaUa  de  Maximilian  de 
B^uru,  Tun  deaplua  eonfidana,  familiera,  et^  utilea  aoldata  et  aarpi- 
teura  du  grand  Mara  dea  Franeoia,  Dedieda  d  la  France^  d  Uma  tea 
bona  aoldata,  et  Uma  peuplea  Fran^,     Two  foUo  volumes  were 

Splendidly  printed,  nominally  at  Amsterdam,  but  really  under 
ully's  own  eye  at  his  chiteau,  in  1634 ;  the  other  two  did  not 
appear  till  twenty  years  after  his  death.    As  his  wealth,  his  im- 
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peiioQs  and  grumbling  temper,  the  ^voor  wbieh  he  had  enjoyed 
and  hiB  sabs^uent  loss  o£  it,  joined  to  attract  odium,  his  character 
and  his  book  were  rather  rouchly  handled  in  his  lifetime.  Mar- 
bault,  secretary  to  Da  Plessis-Momay,  Sally's  chief  rival,  wrote  a 
Terr  caostio  criticism  of  the  Jfemairif  from  which,  thoagh  it  re- 
mained in  MS.  till  the  19th  century,  Tallemant  des  B^ox,  the 
insatiable  scandal-monger,  comniled  a  not  onamasinjE;  bat  distinctly 
calnmnioos  article  on  Sally.  Most  of  the  stories  it  contains  may 
be  oahesitatingly  disbeliered.  At  the  same  time  Sally  was  by  no 
means  the  ideally  wise  and  good  minister  that  he  has  not  unfre- 
t^oently  been  represented  as  oein^p.  He  was  as  faithful  as  a  dog, 
and  as  surly.  He  grasped  wealth  and  place  to  an  extent  not  quite 
compatible  with  the  idea  of  pure  devotion  to  his  king  or  his  ooautry, 
and  ms  jealousy  of  all  other  ministers  and  all  other  fkvourites  was 
extravagant  and  unceasing.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
an  excellent  man  of  businesei  that,  if  not  exactly  what  would  be 
now  called  an  incorruptible  minister,  he  made  no  gains  not  sanctioned 
by  the  customs  of  the  time,  that  he  was.  Inexorable  in  interfering 
with  peculation  and  malversation  on  the  part  of  others,  that  he 
opposed  the  ruinous  personal  expenditure  which  was  the  bane  of 
almost  all  European  monarchies  m  his  day,  and  that  he  did  much 
both  as  a  man  of  war  and  as  a  man  of  peace  to  make  France  strong, 
imited,  and  happy.  His  literary  power,  moreover,  was  far  from 
small.  Although  the  fantastic  lorm  of  his  Memoin,  after  being 
diverting  for  a  Hme,  srows  not  a  little  wearisome,  ther  have  phrases 
and  pasaagos  of  great  vivacity,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute 
to  Siuly  himself  rather  than  to  his  spokesmen,  and  they  show  much 
grasp  of  administrative  businees. 

The  anuigeiDent  of  the  Mmoin  so  shocked  flie  ISth  oentory  that  In  1746 
ttie  abb«  do  r^ase  re-«dlted  or  rather  rewrote  them  ia  the  ardlnarr  ftMrm  of 
iMirative.  This  tart  has  of  oourae  no  Interest ;  the  proper  verskm  wftt  the 
oommentary  of  Karboalt  may  be  foond  In  the  ooUeotton  of  Mkdiaod  and 
rof^ulat  (vols.  zvl.  and  xviL> 

SULMONA,  or  Solmowa,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  thejyroTince 
of  Aqulla  (Abruzzo  Ulteriore),  now  reached  by  a  branch 
line  from  the  railway  between  Peecara  and  Aqtula,  lies,  at 
a  height  of  1575  feet  above  the  sea^  at  the  jonction  of  the 
Yella  with  the  Qmo  (a  tributary  of  the  Peecara),  which 
supplies  water-power  to  its  paper-mills,  fulling-mills,  copper- 
works,  &c.  Besides  its  cathedral  (S.  Panfilo),  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Walther  of  Ocre  (Frederick  H's  grand  chancellor) 
in  1119,  and  several  times  remodelled  in  ^e  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  Sulmona  haa  in  Santa  Maria  della  Tomba  a  good 
example  of  pure  Qothic,  and  in  Corpus  Domini  a  striking 
instance  of  the  vagaries  of  Gothic  in  its  decay.  The  com- 
munal buildings  are  half  Gfothic,  half  Benaissance.  A 
statue  of  Ovi^  the  most  celebrated  native  of  the  city 
(which  also  gave  birth  to  Innocent  VILX  stands  in  front 
of  the  canceliaria.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  Monte 
Morrone,  where  Celestine  Y.  lived  as  a  hermit  and  founded 
a  monastery  of  "  Celestines,"  which  remained  till  1870, 
when  it  was  transformed  into  a  penitentiary.  The  popu- 
lation of  Sulmona  was  12,594  in  1861  and  14,171  in  1881 
(commune,  17,601). 

Snhno,  a  dty  of  the  Peligni,  is  first  mentioned  durins  the  Second 
Punic  War  (211  b.c.).  It  became  a  Soman  colony  prooably  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  as  a  municipium  it  oontmned  to  flourish 
throughout  the  empire.  Charles  Y.  erected  it  into  a  principality, 
which  he  bestowed  on  Charles  Lannoy  of  "Pavia"  celebrifr.  It 
ultimately  passed  to  the  Como  and  Boigneae  families.  The  bisiioprio 
is  known  as  that  of  Yalva  and  Sulmona. 

SULPHUB.^  The  sulphur  minerals,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  varied,  arrange  themselves  under  three 
heads, — (1)  fnetalliff  ttUphates^  of  which  hydrated  sulphate 
of  lime,  CaSO. .  2H2O,  gypsum,  is  the  most  abundant ; 
(2)  metallic  swphides^  a  numerous  family,  including  the 
majority  of  metallic  ores,  of  which,  however,  only  iron 
pyrites  serves  as  a  source  for  sulphur;  (3)  demerUary 
sulphur.  In  the  organic  world  we  meet  with  sulphur 
everywhere,  this  element  forming  an  essential  (though 
quantitatively  subordinate)  component  of  the  albumenoids, 
a  class  of  compounds  contained  in  all  vegetable  and  animal 
structures.  Of  orcanic  materials  rich  in  sulphur  we  may 
name  animal  hair  (containing  about  4  per  cent.)  and  the 
essential  oibs  of  the  onion,  garlic,  and  mustard. 

1  This  chemical  element  has  already  been  treated  in  its  scientiflc 
aspects  under  Chbmistbt  (vol.  v.  p.  498  tq,).  The  present  article  is 
Intended  to  supplement  what  is  there  given,  in  the  direction  chiefly 
of  practical  applications. 


Elementary  Sulphur, 
This  ooeura  as  a  mineral  chiefly  in  the  Upper  Miocene 
deposits  and  in  the  Flotz^  associated  in  general  with 
gypsum,  massive  limestone,  and  marL  Commercially  im> 
portant  deposits  are  found  in  Sicily  (provinces  of  Caltanis- 
setta,  Girgenti,  Catania),  Italy  (Latera  and  Scrofano,  prp- 
vinoe  of  Rome),  Spain  (Teruel  and  Arcos),  France  (dept. 
Yauduse),  Transylvania,  Poland  (Swoszowice  near  Cracow)^ 
and  Qermai^  (Lttneburg,  in  Hanover).  The  exhalations 
of  volcanoes  include,  as  a  rule,  sulphurouiS  add,  SO,,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H^,  which  two  gases,  if  moist, 
readily  decompose  each  otner  into  water  and  sulphur, — a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  constant  occnirence 
of  sulphur  in  all  volcanic  districts.  Mt  Parace  in  Colombia 
wean  a  c^>  of  sulphur  (derived  from  its  own  crater)  which 
accumulates  at  the  rate  of  about  2  feet  per  annum, — 
its  superficial  area  amounting  to  1435  square  yards.  '  The 
solfatara  at  Bahara  Saphinque  on  the  Red  Sea  h  said  to 
yield  600  tons  of  sulphur  annually.  The  molten  sulphur 
discharged  from  the  crater  of  the  Alaghez  in  the  Armenian 
highlands  forms  solid  excrescences,  which  the  natives  dis- 


lodge from  their  inaqpessible  positions  by  means  of  rifle- 
shots. A  sulphur  deposit  near  the  Borax  Lake  in  California 
is  estimated  to  contain  20,000  tons.  Most  of  the  sulphur 
or  brimstone  of  commerce  comes  from  the  rich  fields  of 
Sicily,  where  in  1884  the  annual  production  liad  almost 
reached  400,000  tons.  The  mode  of  mining  there  adopted 
is  by  a  network  of  horizontal  galleries  (tunnels)  driven 
through  the  deposit;  the  solid  squares  thus  marked  off 
are  hewn  out,  a  central  pillar  being  left  to  support  the 
roof.  The  total  excavation  is  generally  100  feet  high  and 
from  25  to  50  wide ;  not  unfrequently  the  whole  ooUapsesL 
Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  all  the  work  used  to 
be  done  by  hand,  boys  of  eight  to  ten  years  of  age  being 
employed  to  carry  the  ore  to  the  shaft  and  thence  to  the 
surface ;  only  where  a  mine  has  reached  a  depth  of  325 
feet  or  more  is  water-power,  if  available,  resorted  ta 
Since  1868,  however,  the  ore  at  Orotta  Calda  at  least  has 
been  raised  by  properly  constructed  shafts  with  the  help  of 
jiteam-power,  and  this  system  is  spreading. 

The  Sidlian  ores  are  customarily  classified  as  follows  :— 
Per  100  peris  of  ore    Per  100  parte  of  ote 
Sulphur  preient      Bnlphur  raooveied. 
Biehesiorae      ..         S(HO  80-S9 
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The  poor  yield  of  actoal  solphnr  is  explained  by  the  rather  prfani- 
tive  method  need  for  its  extraction.  A  semidicnlar  or  semi- 
elliptical  pit  (calearont)  abont  88  feet  in  diameter  and  8  deep  is 
dog  into  uie  slope  of  a  hill,  and  the  sides  are  coated  irlth  a  vall 
of  stone.  The  eole  eonsbts  of  two  halves  slanting  against  each 
other,  the  line  of  intersection  forming  a  descending  gutter  which 
mns  to  the  outlet  This  ontlet  having  been  closed  by  small  stones 
and  sulphate  of  lime  cement,  the  pit  is  filled  with  solphnr  mt, 
which  is  heaped  np  considerably  Myond  the  edge  of  the  pit  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  bomt-oot  ore.  In  building  np  the  neap  t 
number  of  narrow  vertical  passages  are  left  to  afford  a  drau|^t  lor 
the  fire.  The  ore  is  kindled  from  above  and  the  fire  so  reguk^ 
(by  making  or  unmaking  air-holes  in  the  covering)  that^  oy  the 
heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  least  soflkient  quantitj 
of  sulphur,  the  rest  is  liquefied.  The  molten  sulphur  accumulates 
on  the  sole,  whence  it  is  from  time  to  time  run  out  Into  a  squiR 
stone  receptacle^  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  damp  poplar-trood 
moulds  and  so  brought  into  the  shape  of  truncated  cones  weighing 
110  to  180  lb  each.  These  cakes  are  sent  out  into  comment.  A 
calcarone  with  a  capacity  of  38,266  cubic  feet  bums  for  about  tro 
months,  and  yields  about  200  tons  of  sulphur.  The  immense 
volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  evolved  |^ve  rise. to  many  complaints; 
all  the  minor  pits  suspend  work  dunng  the  summer  to  avoid  de- 
struction of  tne  crops.  A  calcarone  that  is  to  be  used  all  the  year 
round  must  be  at  least  220  yards  from  any  inhabited  place  and  110 
from  an^  field  under  cultivation. 

The  yield  of  sulphur,  as  seen  from  the  table  given  above,  is  miser- 
ably small,  but  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Sicily  almost  prohibits  tbfl 
introduction  of  any  more  rational  method.  As  sulphur  fuses  at 
114*  C  high-preoBure  steam  at  once  suggests  itself  as  a  snitabl« 
medium  or  heating.  -  In  the  sulphur-works  of  Latere,  in  the  pzo- 
vinee  of  Bome,  the  following  apparatus  (constructed  by  Gptb)  i> 
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beiiiff  Died  with  •Qoeem  A  Ttrtlcal  tnmeatied  perfontted  oona  of 
tMcI  •hMt-iron  Mrv«t  for  the  iMevtion  of  the  mt.  This  oono  is 
mcIoMd  in  *  timlUr  oono  of  iron,  which  terminatM  in  a  detachable 
deep  iron  basin  below,.«nd  is  j^vided  with  a  tightly  fitting  Ud. 


All  the  joinU  in  this  oater 


isproi 
•hellsj 


sn  steam-tight 


)  inner  oone 


baring  been  charged  and  the  lid  secured,  stesm  of  snflicient  presson 
to  ensure  a  temperature  of  from  186*  to  186*  0.  is  blown  into  the 
appjaratna,  which  aoon  canaea  the  aolphnr  to  melt  and  collect  in  the 
Main  below.  After  from  80  to  60  minntei^  reckoning  from  the  time 
when  the  abore  temperators  is  reached,  the  operation  ia  completed. 
The  ateam  is  then  tamed  off  and  the  anlphor  made  to  mn  from 
the  bisin  into  a  raceptacle  bende  the  apparatna,  to  be  cast  into 
aticka  or  cakea.  The  Iron  baaitt  ia  then  detached,  and  by  taming 
aaide  an  iron  damper  which  held  the  on  in  its  pUoe  the  ezhaoated 
ore  ia  made  to  drop  into  a  pit  £ach  charge  of  ore  amonnta  to 
aboat  from  26|  to  26^  cwta.,  containing  about  886  lb  of  aalphar. 
Of  this  aome  860  lb  an  reooverad  aa  aiueable  aalphar,  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  about  266  lb  of  oak-wood  aa  faeL 

B.  S«  Bdllmann  in  1867  propoeed  to  exteact  the  aalphar  by 
means  of  bisolphide  of  carbon.  The  process,  after  baring  been 
tried  at  Bagnoli  near  Kaplea  and  giren  np  aa  hopeleea,  was  intro- 
daced  in  1878  in  Swoasowioe  near  Ciaoow  onder  the  guidance  of 
^Tinkler  and  baa  prored  a  iucceea.  The  apparatoa  ia  conatracted 
80  that  the  biaulphide  used  in  the  proceaa  or  extraction  ia  recoreied 
by  diatiUation ;  the  loea  of  biaulphide  amounta  only  to  one-half 
jMT  cent,  eometimea  to  leaa,  and  the  sulphur  producea  ia  Tery  pure. 
But  by  mr  the  greater  part  of  the  purer  qualitiee  of  oommeroial 
•ulphur  ia  produced  from  Sicilian  calcarone  aulphur  by  diatillation, 
which  removea  the  8  per  cent  or  ao  of  earthy  unpuritiee  contained 
in  it  The  following  apparatus  (intented  originally  by  Michel  of 
Maneillea  and  improred  aubaeqnently  by  othera)  enaolee  the  manu- 
fiaoturer  to  produce  either  of  two  forma  of  "  nftned  "  aulphur  which 
commerce  oemanda.  It  conaiata  of  a  atone-built  chamber  of  about 
8826  cubic  feet  capacity,  which  communicatee  directly  with  two 
•liffhtly  alanting  tubular  ntorta  of  iron,  each  of  which  holds  about 
660  lb  of  sulphur.  The  ntorts  an  charged  with  molten  aulphur 
ftom  an  upper  reeenroir,  which  ia  kept  at  the  requiaite  tempentun 
by  meana  m  the  loat  heat  of  the  ntort  firea.  The  chamber  has  a 
safety  ralre  at  the  top  of  ita  rault,  which  ia  ao  balanced  that  the 
leaat  aurplua  preeaun  ftom  within  aends  it  up.  The  Arat  puff  of 
aulphur  vapour  which  entera  the  chamber  taxea  fin  and  conyerta 
the  air  of  the  chamber  into  a  mixtun  of  nitrogen  and  aulphuroua 
acid.  The  next  following  instalments  of  yapour,  getting  difihsed 
throughout  a  large  mass  of  relatively  cold  eaa,  oondenae  into  a  kind 
of  "enow,"  known  in  commerce  ana  valued  aa  "flowera  of  aulphur" 


(Jtore$  ntlphurii).     By  conduotinx  the  diatiUation  aiowly,  ao  that 
'  )  tempentun  within  the  chamber  nmaina  at  a  aufllciently  low 


the  tcB  ^ 

degree,  it  ie  poeaible  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  product  in  the'form 
of  *<  flowers.*  If  compact  ( "  roU  ")  aulphur  ia  wanted  the  diatUla- 
tion  ia  made  to  go  on  at  the  quickest  admiaaiUe  nte.  The  tempera- 
tnn  of  the  interior  of  the  chamber  eoon  riaea  to  mon  than  the 
fkiaing-point  of  aulphur  (1I4*0.)»  and  the  diatiUate  aocumulatea  at 
the  bottom  aa  a  liquid,  which  is  tapped  off  horn  time  to  time  to  be 
caat  into  the  cuatomarv  form  of  rooa  of  about  1^  inchea  diumeter. 

In  aome  placee  aulpnur  is  extracted  from  iron  pvritee  by  one  of 
two  methooa.  The  pyritee  is  aubjected  to  dry  diatiUation  from 
out  of  iron  or  fin-day  tabular  ntorta  at  a  brignt  red  heat  One- 
third  of  ihe  aulphur  is  yolatilised— 8TeS,  s  Fe^4 + Sy—and  obtained 
aa  a  diatillate.  The  aecond  method  ia  analcMroua  to  the  calcarone 
method  of  Hqnation :  the  on  ia  placed  in  a  Iime-kiln*like  furnace 
oyer  a  maaa  of  kindled  friel  to  atart  a  partial  combustion  of  the 
xnineral,  and  the  process  is  so  regulated  niat,  by  the  heat  genented, 
the  nnbumt  part  is  decompoeedwith  eUodnatLon  of  sulphur,  which 
collects  in  the  molten  atate  on  an  inverted  roof-ahaped  aole  below 
the  fhmaoe  and  ia  thence  conducted  into  a  cistern.  Such  pyritea 
sulphur  ia  nsnally  contaminated  with  arsenic,  and  consequently  ii 
of  lees  valne  than  Sicilian  sulphor,  which  is  characteristically  free 
from  this  impurity. 

The  substance  Known  as  "  mUk  of  sulphur  *  (lac  m»lphwrit)  is 
very  finely  divided  sulphur  produced  by  the  following,  or  some 
analogous^  chemical  prooeea.  One  part  of  quicklime  is  alsked  by 
meana  of  6  parte  of  water,  and  the  paate  produced  dUuted  witn 
24  porta  of  water ;  2*8  parte  of  flowezB  of  aulphur  an  added  :  and 
the  whole  ia  boiled  for  about  an  hour  or  longer,  when  the  aulphur 

^*****^^*^"  8CaO-H2S=2ClbS,-hCafl,0^ 

The  mixed  aolution  of  pentaaalphide  and  thiosulphate  of  calcium 
thus  produced  is  clarified,  diluted  mon  Urvel^  in  a  tub,  and  then 
mixea  with  enough  of  pun  dilute  hydroduonc  add  to  produce  a 
feebly  alkaline  mixtun;  flus  shows  that  only  the  bulk  of  the 
pentasulphide  is  deoompoeed,— OaSB-|-2Ha»CaCl,+HJ9  +  (4S  of 
precipitated  aulphur).  The  addition  of  mon  add  would  mroduoe 
an  additional  supply  of  aulphur  (by  the  action  of  the  HXo,  on 
the  diaaolved  H^;  but  thia  thioeulphate  aulphur  ia  veUow  and 
compact,  while  the  CaS,  part  baa  the  deeired  qualitiee,  forming  an 
extremely  line,  almost  white,  powder.  The  predpitate  ia  waaned, 
^Ueetedy  and  dried  at  a  yeiy  moderate  heat    it  ia  need  aa  a 


medicine.  If  aulphuric  add  ia  uaed  inatead  of  hydrochloric  acid 
the  prepantion  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with  hydnted  aulphate 
of  lime.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  indeed,  predpitated  aulphate  of 
lime  uaed  to  be  added  intentionally  to  produce  what  the  public 
had  got  accuatomed  to ;  but  thia  practice  naa  been  rightly  atopped 
by  the  authoritiea. 

During  the  year  1876  the  production  of  aulphur  in  Europe  i» 
atated  to  have  beeu  aa  foUows : — 

Tons. 

Italy    S40.000 

Spain  4.000 

Anstrfa-HuiiflKjr 8^00 

OemujreinpmCiiidndliig  AOOO  tons  of  regenerated  i  aalphar)  14,fl00 
450 


Total 882.700 

By  fur  the  greater  part  of  all  the  aulphur  produced  in  Sicily  and 
elaewhen  ia  used  for  the  manufactun  of  aulpnurio  acid.  Sttb|oined 
is  an  enumention  of  aome  other  applicationa.  (1)  The  manuiactun 
of  gunpowder  (aee  vol  xi  p.  820).  (2)  The  taking  of  caaU  (8) 
The  making  of  cementa :  (a;  a  mixtun  of  molten  amphur  and  ferric 
oxide  ia  uaed  to  cement  tne  isolating  bells  to  telegnph  poata ;  {h\ 
a  mixtun  of  iron  filinga  (100),  flowen  of  aulphur  (8  to  20),  ana 
aal-ammoniac  (8  to  6)  made  into  paate  with  water  is  uaed  to  cement 
iron  ban  (fenoee,  ^c)  into  atone  aocketa :  (e)  a  mixtun  of  uolten 
sulphur  with  powdered  quartz  or  glass  has  been  recommended  aa 
an  acid-proof  material  for  aulphuric  acid  chamben ;  (d)  a  mixtun 
producea  by  the  incorporation  of  powdered  quartz  ana  colouring 
matten,  each  as  vermilion,  kc,  with  molten  aulphur  is  emplovea 
for  ornamental  articlea  (4)  The  vulcanization  of  india-rubber  (aee 
vol  xiL  p.  840  so.).  (6)  Duatlog  vine-planta  with  flowen  of  aul- 
phur ia  aaid  to  keep  off  the  fungua  Otdium  Tuekeri,  which  haa 
cauaed  such  devastation  in  the  vineyards  in  France  and  elaewhen. 

Sulphur  Compounit. 

Sulphuntted  hydrogen,  H^  (aee  Chbmistkt,  vol>.  p.  499  9a.\ 
is  used  larsely  aa  auch,  or  aa  aulphide  of  ammonium,  {"SIA^ 
s2NHg+^S,  for  the  detection,  discrimination,  and  aepantion  of 
metala  To  give  an  example :  the  leaat  quantity  of  leaa  diaaolved 
in  water  aa  (aay)  nitnte  can  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  aulphur- 
etted  hydrogen,  which  bringa  down  the  lead  aa  a  black  precipitate 
of  aulphide  of  lead,— Fb(KO^ + H|S  »  ?bS  +  2HN0,.  The  pnaence 
of  a  moderate  quantity  of  mmeral  add  in  the  original  aolution  doea 
not  interfere  with  the  teat  "What  we  aaid  of  solution  of  aalta  of 
lead  holds  aubatantially  of  those  of  the  following  groupa  of  metals. 
The  formula  and  the  coloun  of  the  sulphides  an  given  in  brackets, 
A.  Lead  (black,  FbS),  silver  (black,  AkS),  mercury  as  mercurous 
or  mercuric  salt  ^blackj  HgS  +  Hg  or  nj^  respectivdy),  copper 
(greenish  I"  ' 
CdS).  a 
tin  J 

the  sulphides  B  an  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  eolution,  j  _ 
the  latter,  from  this  solution,  can  be  npredpitated  by  acidification 
with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  brown  SnS  pre- 
dpitated from  siuinous  salts  is  insoluble  in  the  (colourlees)  solution 
or(KEL)|S,  but  soluble  in  the  yellow  solution  of  the  polysulphide 
(NH4)aBy  as  SnS^  0.  The  following  metals  an  not  precipitated 
from  ueir  salt  solutions  if  theee  an  addified  auffidently  by  added 
mineral  add;  but  they  an  predpitated  from  their  neutral  or 
alkaline  aolutiona  by  aulphide  of  ammonium  : — iron  (black.  FeS), 
nickel  (black,  KiS),  cobalt  (black,  CoSX  manganeae  (fleeh-colourea, 
HnSX  zinc  (white,  ZnS).  Aluminium  and  chromium,  given  aa 
aalta  of  their  oxidea,  E.Op  an  predpitated  by  aulphide  of  ammonium 
aa  hydnted  oxidea  (Al,0,.cH,0,  colourlcaa;  Ctfi^xU.fi,  graeu 
or  violet).  The  reagent  acta  on  theae  aa  ammonia,  i^U,,  the  HyS 
being  liberated,  and  behayea  in  a  aimilar  way  to  acid  aolutiona  of 
certam  aalta,  e.g.,  the  phoaphatea,  of  the  following  group  D,  theee 
aalta,  e.^.,  CasP,0„  being  predpiUted  aa  auch.  The  ordinary  aalta 
of  group  D  (banum,  atrontium,  calcium,  magneeium),  and  the  aalta 
of  the  alkali  metala  E  (potaaaium,  aodium,  ac.)  generally,  give  no 
predpitate  with  dther  aulphuntted  hydrogen  or  aulphide  of  am- 
monium. It  ia  eaay  to  translate  what  we  have  atated  into  a  method 
for  the  aeparation  of  groups  A,  B,  C  (D  and  E),  ttom  one  another. 

Of  the  three  chloridea  treated  of  in  Chemistkt  (vol  v.  p.  601) 
only  the  lowest,  S.OL  is  of  industrial  importance.  It  is  pnpared 
by  paaaing  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gaa  over  heated  aulphur  contained 
in  a  retort^  the  retort  being  connected  with  a  condenser  conatructed 
ao  that  the  nncondenaed  vapoun  an  led  away  into  the  chimney. 
The  two  elemenU  unite  readily,  and  chloride  of  aulphur,  ^fil^, 
distila  over,  contaminated,  however,  by  mon  or  leea  of  aurplua 
chlorine  preaent  aa  higher  chloridea.  To  nmove  (or  deoompoee) 
theae  the  crude  product  ia  aubjected  to  fractional  distillation  ;  the 
thermometer  risee  rapidly  and  soon  becomes  constant  (at  about  186* 
under  768  mm.  pressun).     What  afterwards  distils  over,  at  the 


1  Bea  BoDiOM,  **  La  Blanc  prooaaa  for  making  aoda-aah,"  p.  S48  above. 
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tertattB  and  impI«MaDt  Chloride  of  solnhiir  is  decomposed  by 
ivatar,  iloohol,  ethor  (see  Chbmibtbt)  ;  and  benzol  and  buulphide 
cf  cariXMi  mix  with  it  in  all  proporaons  without  decomposition. 
Amiztiire  of  100  parts  of  bisalpnide  of  carbon  and  some  2*5  of 
ohloride  of  snlphor  is  nsed  for  the  ynlcanization  of  (chiefly  sheet) 
iudift-nibber.  The  mixture  is  readily  imbibed  by~the  rubber,  which 
when  allowed  to  dry  fat  from  22*  to  25*  C.)  gives  np  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon  and  the  chlorine  of  the  reagent,  the  latter  as  HCl,  bat 
ntains  its  sdpfanr  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination. 

Tbe  gas  80^  (see-CHXMisTKT,  vol.  v.  p.  501),  produced  extempore 
hj  isbib  combostlon  of  sulphur,  is  usea  for  the  bleaching  of  silk, 
wool,  straw,  and  wicker  work,  also  for  the  disinfection  of  rooms 
sand  of  winMsasks  (to  prevent  acetous  fermentation).  A  solution 
of  the  gas  in  water  is  mannlactnred  industrially,  for  use  chiefly  in 
iba  manufiBCture  of  sugar.  It  is  added  to  the  beetroot  or  cane  juice 
to  prevent  its  fermentation  while  awaiting  concentration.  A 
adhmon  of  "bisulphite  of  lime"  ^produced  by  saturating  milk  of 
KmA  ^tik  sQlphuTons  add  gas)  is  much  used  as  an  antiseptic 
genendly.  Liquefied  sulphur  dioxide  has  found  an  application  as 
a frigonnc  fwthe  manuiacture  of  ice.  The  apparatus  used  is  so 
ooDS&acted  that  the  volatilized  sulphur  dioxide  is  all  caught  and 
neondensed.  Sulphurous  acid  when  required  as  such  or  for  the 
making  of  sulphites  is  always  produced,  even  industriallv,  from  oil 
of  vitriol,  by  reduction  with  either  sulphur  or  charcoal.  In  the 
heat  the  reactions  are  a90.+S»8SO,  and  2SO,+C=COs^+250, 
respectively,  and  either  can  bo  (and  is)  executed  practically  in  cast- 
inm  vessels.  The  pres^bce  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  produced  by 
the  «Hmw*^  process  does  not  interfere  with  the  preparation  of 
sulphites. 

The  soda  salt  Ka^S^OH-SHjO,  known  commercially  as  hypo- 
sulphite  of  soda,  is  used  industrially  for  chiefly  two  purposes, 
namely,  (1)  as  a  solvent  for  chloride  of  silver  in  photography  (se 
P»<m)ORAPHT),--AgCl  +  Na^S,0,=NaCl+A^aS;0^-and(2)i 


"antichlor**  in  paper-nuJcinfl^  to  destroythe  remnants  of  chlo- 
rine in  bleached  paper  pulp.  To  understand  its  action  we  need 
onlyknowihat  chlorine  and  water  in  such  cases  act  like  oxygen, — . 
CL+H,0=2HCl  +  0;  every  4x0  thus  produced  converts  one 
SjO.  of  Ka,OS,0.  into  2S0,  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  thepreparation 
of  this  salt  a  great  many  methods  have  been  invented.  Tne  simplest 
to  explain  is  the  treatment  of  a  solution  of  normal  sulphide  of 
■odiumwith  sulphur,— 80^8.+ S-S.O,Na^  Instead  of  adding  fr«e 
■olphnr,  liebig  prepares  a  solution  of  polysulphide  of  sodium  (by 
dissplving  sulmiur  m  caustic-soda  lev)  and  adds  it  to  the  sulphite. 
The  sulcus  suphur  combines  with  the  sulphite ;  besides,  the  poly- 
sulphide contains  thiosulphate  from  the  first  Another  method  is 
to  pass  sulphurous  acid  through  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium. 
Here,  by  first  intention,  if  we  may  say  so,  sulphite  of  sodium  and 
H^  are  produced ;  but  the  HJ3  and  the  excess  of  SO,  give  water 
and  sulphur,  and  two-thirds  of  this  sulphur  unite  with  the  sulphite 
first  formed  into  thiosulphate.  The  crude  sulphide  of  calcium, 
which  is  produced  so  largely  in  the  Le  Blanc  process  (see  Sodium, 
svpra,  p.  248]^  when  exposed  to  the  air  gets  oxidizecL  with  forma- 
tion ofcaldum  thiosulpnate,  which  can  oe  extracted  by  means  of 
water  and  converted  into  sodium  salt  by  double  decomposition 
with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda.  Pure  thiosulphate  of  soda 
forms  large  transparent  monoclinic  prisms,  which  lose  no  water  on 
exposure  to  ordinary  air  in  the  cold.  At  about  48"  0.  they  fuse  into 
a  liquid,  which  may  remain  liquid  on  cooling,  but  solidifies  sud- 
denly when  a  fragment  of  the  solid  salt  is  dropped  in.  100  parts 
of  water  dissolve 

at  16'        25*        86*        46"  C. 

66         75        89       109  narts  of  the  sslt  (Mulder). 
The  solution  is  not  subject  to  oxidation  in  the  air. 

The  anhydride  SO.  is  nsed  largelv  in  the  manufacture  of  tar 
colours.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  decomposea  by  dropping  it  on  a  mass  of 
platinum  scrap  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  within  a  fireclay  retort, 
— SO^H,=H,0-l-SO,+iO,;  and,  after  removing  the  water— the 
bulk  by  partial  condensation  and  the  rest  by  means  of  vitriol — the 
sulphur  dioxide  and  the  oi^ygen  are  made  to  recombine  by  passing 
them  over  platinized  asbestos  at  a  dull  red  heat.  The  fumes  of 
SO,  formed  are  condensed  in  a  dry  receiver  by  application  of  cold 
from  without  (Winkler's  process). 

The  tost  that  finely  divided  platinum,  in  virtue  of  its  power  of 
condensing  oxygen,  induces  the  union  of  SO,  and  JO,  into  SO,  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time ;  but  all  attempts  to  utilize  the  reaction 
for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  from  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  air,  and  nitrogen  produced  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur 
or  pyrites  in  air  have  failed.  The  platinum  acts  too  feebly  in  the 
presence  of  the  unavoidably  large  mass  of  nitrogen,  and  soon  loses 
Its  efficacy  altogether  owing  to  the  accumulation  on  it  of  partides 
of  incombustible  matter  from  the  kiln  gases.  Oxide  of  chromium, 
Cr,0»  &nd  oxide  of  iron,  Fe,0„  act  like  platinum,  through  transi- 
tory formation  of  the  respective  sulphates— the  sasos  produced  in 
pyritea  kilns  include  a  considerable  quantHv  of  nady-made  SO, 
-but  the^  also  are  not  available  practically  for  the  making  of  sul- 
phuric sad.  In  short,  all  attempts  to  produce  this  reagent  other- 
wise than  by  meana  of  the  oM  Nordhausen  or  the  chamber  process 


hove  so  far  been  xmqiialified  failures  ininstrially.  In  regard  to  the 
chamber  process  we  may  add  a  few  notes  to  what  has  been  aid 
under  Chzmibtbt  (vol.  v.  p.  608  sq,).  As  stated  in  that  articlfl, 
nitrous  acid,  N/)^  when  brought  into  contact  with  anffidently 
strong  vitriol  uniterwith  it,  giving  rise  to  bodies  similar  to  chamber 

^''y*^""  N,0,-|-B^-|-2S0,=2S0^^^; 

or,  what  comes  practically  to  the  same, 

ISffit+BO^ovLt  rfthe  vitriol)=SO^&. 

In  the  presence  of  sufficient  water  this  onion  does  not  take  place, 
because  the  water  causes  the  product  to  bresk  up  as  shown  %  ths 
equation  if  read  from  right  to  left.  These  facts  explain  why  a 
stronger  add  than  one  containing^  some  60  per  cent,  or  so  of  teal 
H,SQ4  cannot  be  produced  directly  in  the  cnamber.  This  incon- 
venience has  led,  in  the  hands  of  Gay-Lnssac,  to  an  important 
improvement  on  the  original  process.  He  inserts  between  the 
chamber  outlet  and  the  chimney  a  tower  made  of  add-proof  stone 
and  filled  with  pieces  of  coke,  over  which  concentrated  <m  of  vitrid 
is  made  to  trickle  down  while  the  chamber  gases  ascend  throng 
the  tower  on  their  way  to  the  chimney.  The  vitciol  absorbs  all  or 
most  of  the  N|0«  which  would  otherwue  be  lost  But  the  practical 
reliberation  of  the  K,0,  was  beset  with  very  great  difficulties,  which 
have  been  fully  overcome  only  by  a  more  recent  invention  of  Glover's. 
He  pkces  between  the  kiln  and  the  entrance  nde  of  the  chamber  a 
tower  similar  in  construction  to  Gay-Lussac's,  which  the  kiln  gases 
have  to  traverse  before  they  get  into  the  latter.  Through  the  tower 
he  runs  at  the  same  time  a  stresm  of  nitrated  (Gay-Lusac)  acid 
and  one  of  ordinaiv  chamber  add.  The  latter  acts  on  the  nitrated 
acid  aa  water ;  at  least  it  virtually  sets  free  the  combined  nitrous 
acid,  80  that  it  is  reduced  by  the  sulphurous  acid  coming;^from  tho 
kiln  to  nitric  oxide,  which  travels  into  the  chamber  with  the  rest  of 
the  gases  to  do  dntyiJiere  in  the  well-known  maimer.  As  the  kiln 
gases  are  voir  hoi,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  which  goes 
through  a  Glover  tower  (as  chamber  acid;  is  volatilized  and  tnos 
made  to  supply  |>art  of  the  sttom  neoessajr  for  the  process.  The 
Glover  tower,  besides  fulfilling  its  primary  object,  aerves  to  concen- 
trate part  01  the  chamber  add  and  to  supply  part  of  the  neces- 
sary sieam  without  expense  for  fuel.  The  expenditure  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  before  the  introduction  of  the  two  towers  used  to 
amount  to  from  8  to  18  parts  per  100  of  sulphur  burned,  has  been 
reduced  to  from  8*6  to  6*^  The  actual  loss  of  nitrous  acid  of  conne 
is  the  less,  ctBUrisparUnts,  the  krcer  the  chamber,  and  (for  a  giren 
chamber)  the  greater  the  care  ^ta  which  the  process  is  conducted. 
But  even  under  the  most  skilful  management  more  nitrons  acid  is 
lost  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  unavoidable  imperfections  in 
the  apparatus  and  in  the  mode  of  working  them.  From  the  in- 
vestigations of  Weber  and  of  Fr^my  it  appears  that,  in  the  presesci 
of  re&tivdy  much  water  more  especially,  part  of  the  nitious  acid 
sufiiBrs  reduction,  not  to  nitric,  but  to  nitrous  oxide,  N,0.  wLich, 
being  unsusceptible  of  direct  oxidation,  is  lost  for  the  procesa 

For  a  great  many  purposes  (e.a.,  the  manufacture  of  ^  superpLos- 
phate  "  from  bones  or  mineral  phosphate  of  lime)  the  60  to  64  |wr 
cent,  acid  which  comes  out  or  the  chamber  can  be  used  as  it  is ; 
but  it  is  not  strong  enough  for  all  purposes.  In  the  production  of 
stronger  (from  chamber)  add  the  first  step  always  £b  to  run  the 
acid  mto  lon^  veiy  shallow  lead  pans  and  to  simply  boil  it  down 
in  these,  either  by  the  implication  of  heat  firom  below,  in  which  case 
the  bottoms  of  the  pans  must  be  protected  by  making  them  rest  on 

Elates  of  iron,  or  by  enclosing  the  pans  in  a  vault  and  causing  ihe 
ot  gases  of  a  furnace  fire  to  strike  along  the  surface  of  the  acid. 
The  result  in  dther  case  is  that,  while  more  and  more  water  goes 
away  as  steam,  tiie  residual  add  d[  course  sets  stronger  and  stronger. 
But  with  the  strength  the  boiling-point  rises,  and,  as  necessuv 
consequences,  the  extent  to  which  the  acid  attacks  the  lead  (with 
formation  of  sulphate  and  sulphurous  acid)  and  the  danger  of  melt- 
ing down  the  pane  by  local  ovecheating  become  greater  and  greater. 
When  the  acid  has  oome  up  to  about  from  78  to  80  per  oest 
(corresponding  to  a  specific  gravity  of  17  after  cooling),  it  is  not 
safe  to  push  the  ooncentration  any  further,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  an  acid  of  80  per  cent  when  boiled  down  emits  a  very 
appreciable  proportion  of  add  along  with  the  volatilind  water. 
An  add  of  1*7  indeed  is  amply  strong  enough  for  a  variety  of 
applications,  such  aa,  for  instance,  the  converaion  of  salt  into  sni- 
phate.  If  a  stronger  acid  is  wanted  the  concentration  must  he 
continued  in  glass  or  platinum  retorts. 

The  vitriol  maker^s  glass  retort,  as  a  rule,  oonsistB  of  two  detach- 
able parts,  namely,  a  pear-shaped  body  about  8i  feet  high  ud 
nearly  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  glass  alembic  whose  wider  end  fits 
the  mouth  of  the  pear,  while  its  narrower  outlet  end  points  down* 
wards  and  terminatea  within  a  alightlv  slanting  lead-pipe,  which 
conveys  the  distillate  to  a  leaden  tank.  The  retort  rests  mi  • 
layer  of  sand  contained  in  a  closdy  fittins  iron  bssin,  >b<1J^ 
lateral  space  between  the  two  is  filled  compktelv  with  sand.  The 
iron  basin  is  suspended  within  a  ftimace  in  such  a  way  that  only 
it,  and  not  any  part  of  the  retort,  is  touched  directiy  by  the  flava 
As  a  rule,  some  twelve  retorts  stand  side  by  side,  each  in  tti  ow* 
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Mndbfttli,  tnd  an  beatod  br  the  aame  firai  At  the  tempentnre  of 
the  boiling  liqidd  and  of  the  Ttponr  rieee  at  the  end  to  beyond 
SOO*  CL,  a  radden  draivht  of  oold  air  mi^t  eanae  rnptnre  of  a 
retort :  the  apparatus  ia  uierefoze  placed  in  a  special  room  acoeasiblo 
only  throuffh  doable  doors,  and  tne  inner  door  is  not  permitted  to 
be  opened  oefore  the  oater  has  been  ahnt  The  acid,  as  it  is  boil- 
ing down,  gBts  stronger  and  stronger,  becaose,  althoogh  the  Taponr 
is  very  strongly  acid  from  the  first,  its  percenta^ ;/  of  real  H^4 
at  any  siren  sta^  is  less  than  the  value  ^  which  obtains  in  the 
boiling  liqaid  as  it  is  at  the  time,  y  at  a  given  barometric  pres. 
sore  is  a  fixed  function  of  9  only,  and  increases  as  j»  increases ;  the 
difference  p  -1/  accordingly  gets  lees  and  less.  It  becomes  nil,  not 
when  the  add  has  become  pure  HySOi,  but  when  it  has  come  up 
to  the  composition  12S0,+1SH,0  (Marignac).  This  particular 
hydrate  on!  t  boils  without  change  of  composition;  even  pure  H^04 
when  dirtilled,  by  giving  up  more  than  ISO.  for  1H,0,  becomes 
rednoed  to  that  hydrate  12lto,  +  18HO,  which  then  boils  without 
farther  change  of  compoaition.  A  stronaer  acid  than  ** Marignac," 
as  we  mav  caU  it,  cannot  be  produced  by  the  concentration  of  weaker 
acidy  and  even  its  production  (from  17  acid)  involves  a  very  con- 
siderable loss  of  acia  as  distillate.  Hence  practically  the  process  is 
stopped  when  the  acid  in  the  retorta  has  come  up  to  aome  96  per  cent 
of  U^O^,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  spedflc  ffra^itj  of  the  last 
ranningB  being  at  a  certain  value.  As  aoon  as  thiB  pomt  is  reached 
the  retorts  are  allowed  to  cool  till  the  contents  can  be  withdrawn 
with  safety  by  means  of  lead  siphons  into  glass  carboys.  This, 
however,  means  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  fuel ;  besides,  the 
procees  of  diatiUiog  from  out  of  glass  vessels  is  not  free  from  danger, 
and  for  theee  reasons  it  is  preferred  in  many  establishments  to  con- 
centrate the  pan  acid  in  Urge  platinum  stills,  although  theee  are 
extremely  expensive.  The  great  advantage  of  the  platmnm  still  is 
that  it  admits  of  continuous  working ;  while  pan  acid  (containing 
say  1  lb  of  water  per  JV  lb  of  fall  stren^h— 96  per  cent,  or  so— acid) 
nma  in,  and  a  far  weaker  acid  (containing  for  the  same  period  of 
time  lib  of  water  and  »  lb  of  full  strength  add)  ia  distiUing  over, 
the  balance  Jf-  »  lb  of  finished  acid  ia  odng  withdrawn  by  means 
of  a  jlatinum  nphon.    The  outer  limb  of  the  siphon  in  its  middle 

Sortion  divides  into  a  system  of  four  narrower  tubes  and  is  cooled 
own  by  means  of  a  cold-water  jacket  surrounding  it,  so  that  the 
acid  can  be  run  directly  into  carboya. 

The  platinum  retort  in  its  latest  form  has  a  large  undulating 
bottom  made  of  strong  metal,  on  which  a  rapidly  converging  low 
body  joins,  made  of  thinner  metal  because  it  is  not  so  dinctly  ex- 
posed to  the  flame.  Along  with  this  still  a  flat  platinum  plan  is 
used  with  an  undulating  bottom  similar  to  that  of  the  still  for  the 
preliminary  conoentration  of  the  add.  As  platinum  is  not  liable 
to  fuse  or  be  attacked  by  any  strength  of  boiling  acid,  a  rehttively 
small  platinum  pan  doea  as  much  work  as  a  far  larger  one  madb 
of  lead. 

SuIfAaUt. 

Several  of  theee  are  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  the  lespeotive 
basesL  Thus,  for  the  sulphatea  of  ammonia,  see  Nitbooxk,  vol 
xviL  p.  616  u. ;  for  Potassittx  and  Sonimf,  see  these  articles ;  for 
calcium,  see  Limb  (voL  xiv.  pu  648)  and  Otpsttx  (vol  xi.  p.  861) ; 
for  barium,  see  Bjlbttm  (vol.  iii  p.  406) ;  for  magnesinm,  see  Epsom 
Salts  (voL  viiL  y.  496)  and  Maonibii7M  (vol  xv.  p.  817) ;  and  for 
iron,  see  Coppbeas  (vol  vL  p.  862). 

Salphate  of  aluminium,  AVS0A-hl8H,0,  the  active  ingredient 
of  Alitm  (vol  i  p.  648),  ia  now  being  pxoduoed  industrislly  in  a 
state  of  perfect  freedom  from  iron,  and  is  more  and  moro  taking  the 
place  of  alum.  Paper-makers,  at  least,  no  longer  use  anything  else 
lor  the  production  of  alumina  soap,  which  in  machine-made  paper 
senres  as  the  prindpal  ingredient  of  the  sise.  The  crude  salt  is 
easily  produced  by  treatment  of  reUtively  pure  bauxite  (native 
hydrated  alumina)  or  china  clay  with  chamber  acid  at  a  auitable 
temperature.  The  resulting  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  undis-' 
solved  matftir  (silica,  &c.)  allowed  to  settle,  the  dear  liouor  drawn 
off,  and  from  it  an  apology  for  what  is  wanted  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
ration to  a  small  volume  and  allowing  to  crystallise.  But  the  salt 
thos  obtained  ia  alwavs  oontaminatod  with  a  variety  of  foreign 
sulphates,  including  sulphate  of  iron,  and  this  last-named  impuri^, 
for  the  majority  of  applications,  cannot  be  suffered  to  remain.  One 
of  the  best  methods  for  its  removal,  if  not  the  beet,  is  that  dis- 
covered by  Semper  and  Fahlberg :  the  solution,  which  must  contain 
all  its  iron  as  ferric  salt  and  contain  somewhat  lees  than  the  normal 
proportion  of  sulphurio  add,  is  digested  with  hydrated  binoxide  of 
lead.  In  the  course  of  about  a  week  all  the  iron  is  completely 
predpitated.  The  better  qnalitiet  of  sulphate  of  alumina  nowadays 
have  at  meet  only  a  few  thousandths  per  cent  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  is  made  technically  in  chiefly 
two  waya  One  method  is  to  heat  metallic  oopper  to  redness  in  air 
nntU  it  is  almost  completely  oxidised,  and  to  dissolve  the  oxide  by 
means  of  dilute  sulphurio  add.  The  Cu,0  preeent  behaves  like  a 
mixture  of  metal  and  OuO.  Another  prooeas  starts  from  the  sub- 
sulphide  C%S  (produced  metallurglcally  aa  "mat,"  or  perhaps  ex- 
pressly from  its  elements),  and  «9«TWt«  W9  into  sulphate  and  I 


oxide  by  careful  roasting.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric add.  Lar|;e  quantities  of  olue  vitriol  are  produced  incident- 
ally in  the  "parting  of  auriferous  sQver  (eee  Gold,  vol.  x.  p.  749) 
by  means  of  oil  of  vitrioL  Sulphate  of  copper  crvstallizes  from  its 
squeous  solution  in  lai^  transparent  blue  cmtals  of  the  triclinic 
system ;  their  composition  is  C^iS045H.O.  The  crystals  are  stable 
in  the  air.  At  100"  C.  they  lose  4H^0,  the  last  H,0  requiring  s 
temperature  of  200*  C.  for  ita  expulsion.  The  anhydrous  salt  Ls 
dirty  white ;  it  readily  reunites  with  water,  and  consequently  is 
available  as  a  dehydrating  a^nt,  for  instance,  for  the  preparation 
of  absolute  alcohol  from  spint  of  wine.  100  parte  of  water  dissolve 
at    0*      !©•     20»     60*     100»  C. 

81-6  87-0  42-3  65*8  203-3  parts  of  crystallised  salt  (Poggiale> 
The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohoL  Blue  vitriol  is  used  largely  in 
electrotyping  and  for  many  other  purposoa 

Subjoined  are  two  general  tests  for  sulphur.  (1)  AU  sulphur 
compounds  when  brought  in  contact  at  a  red  heat  with  a  mixture 
of  nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda  (or  some  other  equirslent  alkaline 
oxidising  mixture)  are  changed  so  that  the  sulphur  assumoe  the 
form  of  alkaline  sulphate,  which  can  be  extracted  by  means  of 
water.  From  the  (nltereJ)  solution  the  SO,  is  precipitated  hj 
addition  of  chloride  of  barium  as  BaSO^,— a  white  powdery  precipi- 
tate characteristically  insoluble  in  xrater  £nd  in  -oiluto  acida  (2) 
Any  non-volatile  sulphur  compound,  when  heated  on  charcoal  in  a 
reducing  flame  with  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  sulphide  of  sodium 
("hepar"),  which,  when  moistened  with  water  on  a  silver  coin, 
produoea  a  black  stain  of  metallic  sulphide.  (Compare  Selenium, 
voL  xxi.  pp.  631-632.)  (W.  D.) 

SULPICIUS  SEVERUa  See  Sevehtts. 
SULTANPUR,  or  Scxtakpooe,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  RAi  Bareli  (Roy  Bareilly)  division  of  Oudh, 
under  the  joriBdiction  of  the  lieutenant -governor  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  lying  between  26'  39'  and"  27' 
68'  N.  lat.  and  Sr  36'  and  82'  44'  K  long.  With  an  area 
of  1707  square  miles,  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  T&izAhiA, 
on  the  R  by  Jaunpur,  on  the  S.  by  PartAbgarh,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Rii  BarelL  The  surface  of  the  district  is  generally 
level,  being  broken  only  by  ravines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rivers  by  which  its  drainage  is  effected.  The  central 
portion  of  the  district  is  highly  cultivated,  while  in  the 
south  are  widespread  arid  plains  and  swampy  jhik  and 
marshes.  The  principal  river  is  the  Qumti,  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  Sultdnpur  and  affords  a  valuable 
highway  for  commerce.  Minor  streams  are  the  KAndu, 
P^  Tengha,  and  Nandhia,  the  last  two  being  of  some  im- 
portance, as  their  channels  are  deep,  though  narrow,  and 
form  the  outlet  for  the  superfluous  water  of  the  extensive 
series  of  jhils.  There  are  no  forests  in  the  district,  the 
only  tree-covered  tracts  being  stunted  dMt  jungles  used  for 
fuel  Wild  animals  are  very  few,  chiefly  wolves,  nylghau, 
and  wild  hog.  There  are  some  good  roads  in  the  district, 
chief  of  which  is  the  imperial  high  road  from  FaizAbdd  to 
AllahAbAd,  which  intersects  it  from  north  to  south.  The 
Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  traverses  the  district  for  a 
few  miles  in  the  extreme  east.  The  climate  ia  considered 
mild,  temperate,  and  healthy;  the  average  annual  rainfall 
is  about  46  inches. 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was  957,012 
(males  475,125,  females  482,787),  of  whom  856,820  were  Hindus 
and  101,524  Mohammedana.  The  onl^  town  with  a  population 
exceeding  5000  is  Sultdnpnr,  the  administrative  headquarters  of 
the  district,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gurati,  and 
in  1881  contained  9374  inhabiUnta.  Of  the  total  area  571,795  acres 
were  returned  as  cultivated  in  1884-85  and  368,911  as  cultivable  ; 
the  total  area  under  crops  in  the  same  year  was  672,058  acres,  wheat 
and  rice  being  the  principal  products.  The  trade  of  the  district 
deals  principaDy  wiu  grain,  cotton,  molasses,  and  native  cloth,  and 
its  manafacturos  —  which,  however,  are  unimportant  —  comprise 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  brass  vessels  and  other  metal  work,  sugar,  and 
indigo.  The  only  incident  worthy  of  note  in  the  history  of  the 
district  since  the  British  annexation  of  Oudh  is  the  revolt  of  the 
native  troope  stationed  at  Sultdnpur  during  the  mutiny.  The 
troops  rose  in  rebellion  on  0th  June  1857,  and,  after  iuinc  on  and 
muraering  two  of  their  officers,  sacked  the  station.  Upon  the 
reatoration  of  order  Sultinpur  cantonment  was  strengthened  by  a 
detachment  of  Britiah  troope ;  but  in  1861  it  was  entirely  aban- 
doned aa  a  military  station. 
SULU  ISLAin)S.  See  Philippikes,  voL  zviii.  p.  7i2, 
SUMACH.    See  Lvatesb.  toL  ziv.  d.  382. 
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SUMATRA,  in  Malay  called  Puiu  Paricha  or  Indaias, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  islands  of  the 
East  Indian  Ardiipelago.    It  stretches  from  north-vest  to 
south-east  for  a  distance  of  1047  miles, — Tandjong  Bata^ 
the  northmost  point,  being  situated  In  5*  40'  N.  lat  and 
the  southmost  in  5*  59'  8.  lat.     The  greatest  breadth  is 
abont  230  miles.    In  area  it  is  estimated  that  Suroatit, 
with  its  170,744  square  miles,^  is  thirteen  times  the  Siie 
of  Holland,  of  which  country  the  island  is  in  large  measure 
a  dependency.     The  northern  half  runs  obUqueiy  parallel 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Strait  of  Mahicca,  and  the  southern  end  is  separated 
by  the  narrow  Sunda  Strait  ttota  Jaya.     Unlike  Java, 
Sumatra  has  a  series  of  oonsldefable  islands  (Nias  Islands^ 
Mentawei  Islands,  ^o.)  artanged  like  outworks  in  front  of 
the  coast  that  faces  the  open  Indian  Ocean.     The  general 
physical  features  of  the  island  are  simple  and  striking :  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains  extends  throughout  its  whole 
length,  their  western  slopes  descending  rapidly  towards 
the  ocean  and  their  eastern  looking  out  over  a  vast  alluvial 
tract  of  unusual  uniformity.     This  mountain  range  is 
known  as  Bukit  Barisan  or  Chain  Mountain.     It  varies 
in  average  height  from  1500  to  6000  feet,  and  consists  of 
three  or  four  ridges  separated  by  plateau -like  valleys. 
Amonff  its  more  remarkable  summits  are  Ya  Mura  or 
Gold  ^fountain,  near  the  north  end  (6879  feet) ;  Seret 
Berapi  or  Merapi  (5857  feet),  in  0*  44'  N.  lat;  Pasaman 
or  Mount  Ophir  (10,866) ;  Merapi  (9563) ;  Indrapura,  in 
r  36'  S.  lat.  (11,800X  which  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  island ;  Dempo  (1 0,000) ; 
and  Abong  Abong  (10,000).     The  summit  of  Indrapura 
was  reached  by  the  Central  Sumatran   Expedition  of 
1877-79.    Towards  the  north  end  of  the  island  the  spurs 
of  the  main  chain  sometimes  extend  towards  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  east  coast     Owing  to  this  configuration 
of  the  island,  the  water -courses  of  the  western  side  are 
comparatively  short:  only  very  few  of  them  are  large, 
enough  to  be  navigable.     Those  of  the  eastern  slope,  on 
the  other  hand — such  as  the  Tamiang,  the  Simpang,  the 
Asahan,  the  Kubn,  the  Siak,  the  Indragiri,  the  Jambi, 
the  Kampas,  the  Palembang — are  longer,  and  can  not  un- 
frequently  carry  vessels  of  considerable  burden.     In  their 
lower  courses  they  form  enormous  inosculating  deltas. 
The  mountainous  regions  contain  numerous  lakes,  many 
of  them  evidently  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.    When, 
as  sometimes  happens,  two  or  three  of  these  craters  have 
merged  into  one,  the  lake  attains  a  great  size.    Amongst 
the  larger  lakes  may  be  mentioned  the  T^  Silalahi,  with 
its  offshoots  Tao  Muara  and  Tao  Balige ;  Manindji,  to  the 
west  of  Fort  de  Kock ;  Sinkarah,  south-east  of  Fort  de 
Kock;  Korintji,  inland  from  Indrapura;  Ranau,  inland 
from  Tampah;  and  the  lake  of  the  X.  Kotas,  in  the 
Padang  Highlands. 

Volcanoes, — Sumatra  still  possesses  several  centres  of 
volcanic  eruption,  and  in  1883  its  southern  extremity 
shared  with  Java  in  the  disasters  of  the  Krakatoa  outbreak. 
Indrapura  sends  up  from  time  to  time  heavy  columns  of 
smoke.  Merapi,*  the  most  active  of  the  volcanoes  in  the 
island,  was  in  full  eruption  in  the  years  1807, 1822,  1834, 
1845, 1863-64,  and  1872.  Mt  Talang  in  the  Padang  High- 
lands, also  has  three  craters,  one  of  which  is  filled  with 
molten  sulphur.  Junghuhn  registered  sixteen  Sumatran 
volcanoes,  and  others  have  since  been  discovered. 

Geology,^A  large  part  of  the  Sumatran  highlands  con- 
sists of  very  old  (probably  Silurian  or  Devonian)  slates  and 

r  The  trisngulation  of  Somatnt  wm  commenced  In  June  1888  by 
the  meftamement  of  a  hue  line  4857  metres  (nearly  ^  milee)  long  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Padang. 

'  For  an  account  of  changes  in  the  principal  crater  see  Verbeek's  paper 
in  ITatuurk  TidmAr.  van  Ked.  Indii,  1885. 


clay  schists,  oombined  with  hornblende  talo  and  other 
schists^  and  traversed  by  veins  of  quartl  Granite  also 
plays  a  considerable  part,  though  it  does  not  come  so  much 
to  the  surface.  Caf boidferoos  socks  (marls,  sandstones, 
limestones,  ^)  are  in  some  placea  well  developed. 
Between  tiie  Carboniferous  period  and  the  Tertiary  there 
is  a  great  blank  all  through  the  island.  Augite-andeaite 
of  late  Eocene  origin  has  greatly  modified  the  surface  of 
the  country,  and  constitutes,  imtfr  alia,  the  main  part  of 
the  Barisan  range.*  The  Tertiary  formation  is  strongly 
developed  in  four  difierent  divisions.  They  are  usually 
dbtuidered  to  be  lidcene ;  but  this  determination  rests  on 
badly  preserved  fossils.  The  oldest  or  breccia  division 
consists  of  d6bris  of  carboniferous  limestone,  syenites,  and 
granites,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  breccia  proper,  some- 
times in  that  of  sandstones  or  marl  clays.  The  fi^  remaios 
found  in  the  marls  have  led  some  palaeontologists  to  assign 
a  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  Eocene  to  these  strata, 
while  others,  again,  consider  them  to  be  Miocene.  Above 
this  division  (apparently  absent  in  south  Sumatra)  comes 
the  second  of  sandstones,  clay  rocks,  coal-beds,  and  coal. 
«The  coal  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  vegetation  which 
grew  in  sUu,  Above  the  coal  is  sandstone,  sometimes  1000 
feet  thick.  The  third  division  consists  of  marly  sandstones 
of  evidently  marine  origin ;  it  is  well  developed  in  west 
Sumatra,  but  is  absent  from  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
fourth  division  is  a  limestone,  rich  in  remains  of  corals, 
molluscs,  echinids,  and  especially  in  Orbilotdei ;  it  is  well 
developed  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  south.  Miocene 
deposits  are  more  abundant  in  the  south  than  in  the  west 
At  Lubu  Lintang  in  the  Benkulen  residency  the  Ebuma 
fossils  are  characteristic* 

Mineralt. — Sumatra  possesses  various  kinds  of  mineral 
wealth.  Gold  occurs  in  the  central  regions ;  gold  mines 
have  long  been  worked  in  Menangkabau  and  the  interior 
of  Padang,  and  gold-washing  is  carried  on  in  several  of 
the  streams.  Tin,  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Bangka  or  Bakca  (^.v.)*  ^  found  more 
especiJly  in  Siak  and  the  '*  division  *'  of  the  L.  Kotai 
Copper  mines  are  worked  in  the  Padang  Highlands  (most 
largely  In  the  district  of  Lake  Sinkarah)  and  at  Muki  in 
Achin.  Iron  is  not  unfrequent,  and  magnetic  iron  is  ob- 
tained at  the  ''Iron  Mountain"  near  Fort  van  der  Oapellen 
(Tanah  Datar).  Coal  seams  exist  in  the  Malabuh  valley 
(Achin),^  in  the  Sinamu  valley,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ombilin  (UmbiUn)  river ;  the  Ombilin  field  was  brought 
into  notice  more  espeoiallv  by  Mr  D.  D.  Veth  of  the  1877- 
79  expedition.  Lignite  of  good  quality  is  found  in  seveial 
localities.  Oil  wells  are  worked  at  Langkat  and  other 
places ;  and  arsenic,  saltpetre^  alum,  naphtha,  and  sulphur 
may  be  collected  in  the  volcanic  districts. 

Adminitirative  DivmoM. — The  process  by  which  the 
Dutch  have  advanced  to  their  present  position  in  Sumatra 
has  been  a  very  gradual  one,  and  even  yet,  though  their 
supremacy  is  effective  all  round  the  coast,  much  of  the 
interior  remains  practically  unpocscssed.  The  following  are 
the  more  important  political  subdivisions  of  the  country. 

A.  The  Dutch  government  of  the  West  Coast  (area 
46,212  square  miles),  extending  along  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  Trumon,  2*  53'  N.  lat.,  to  the  Mandjuta, 
2*  25'  S.  lat,  comprises  the  residencies  Padang;  Tapanuli, 
and  the  Padang  Highlands   {Padang9che  Bovenlandtn). 


*  For  the  geology  eee  R  D.  M.  Verbeek,  Die  TertiAr/ormaiiM  tc* 
S»maira  und  ihnn  rkiareaten;  "Topognpbbche  en  Geol<«i«cl)i 
Besehi^ving  vm  Zaid -Sumatra "  in  Jaarbotk  tan  hd  Mijnve$n  w 
JTid,  IndO,  1881,  pi.  L ;  aad  short  papers  in  Gfol.  Meg.,  1877, 1878, 
ke.     See  also  the  2d  part  of  Midden-Sumatra,  by  D.  D.  Veth,  1882. 

«  FuU  details  aad  a  geological  bibliognpby  will  be  foond  is  B. 
Tan  Cappelle,  Hit  Karakter  van  dt  JiederiandKK^Inditche  Ttrtmn 
Fauna,  Sneek,  1886. 

*  9ee  Indi»ch$  Qidt,  1880,  pap"r  and  map. 
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I  Tha  goTemor  of  tlie  whole  government  baa  hifi  residence 
I  at  Bbdang.  The  reeidenoy  of  Fadang  is  bounded  south 
by  Benkulen  and  north  by  TapanulL  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  separate  districts,  mostly  corresponding  to 
natural  divisions  formed  by  mountain-spurs  or  river  valleys. 
Among  the  rest  fure  Indrapura>  Tapan,  Lunang,  and  Silaut, 
which  form  the  regency  of  Indrapura,  and  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  that  name.  Administratively 
Btdang  is  divided  into  Ayer  Bangis  and  Rau,  Priaman, 
Fadang,  Painan.  The  headquarters  of  Ayer  Bangis  and 
Bau  is  Talu,  to  the  north  of  Mt  Ophir.  Ayer  Bcmgis  it- 
self is  on  tiie  coast,  and  has  a  good  roadstead  on  one  of 
the  islands  that  protect  its  bay.  At  Rau  is  the  Dutch  fort 
of  Amerongen,  and  to  the  north-west  the  old  fort  of  Balong 
or  Sevenhoven.  Padang  is  a  town  of  some  3000  houses 
and  15,000  inhabitants,  with  a  Chinese  settlement  and  a 
European  quarter.  It  is  the  chief  market  in  Sumatra  for 
gold.  Indrapura  lies  about  8  miles  up  the  river  of  its  own 
name,  and  is  now  only  an  unimportant  village  of  bamboo 
huts.  The  residency  of  Tapanuli  is  divided  into  Biboga 
^which  includes  the  Kias  Islands)^  Natal,  Mandeling  and 
Angkola,  Padang  Lawas.  The  town  of  Biboga  has  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  the  bay  on  which  it  stands 
being  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Sumatra.  TapanuU,  the 
ancient  capital,  and  Sinkil,  a  commercial  town,  also  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  In  Natal  (properly  Natar)  the  leading 
places  are  Jambur,  Sinkuang,  and  Natar.  P^ulang  Sidem- 
puan,  the  chief  town  of  Mandeling  and  Angkola,  lies  to 
the  south  of  Mt  Lubu  Baya.  Fort  Elout  was  formerly  the 
military  centre  in  Great  Mandeling.  The  residency  ci  the 
Fadang  Highlands  lies  east  of  Padang  proper.  The  whole 
surface  ib  mountainous,  and  the  natural  districts  are  very 
numerous.  Agam,  Batipu  and  the  X.  Kotas,^  the  L.  Kotas, 
Tanah  Datar,.and  the  XIIL  and  IX.  Kotas  form  the  five 
administrative  divisions.  Bukit  Tinggi,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  Fort  de  Kock,  is  the  capital  of  the  residency ;  other 
places  of  note  are  Bon^jol,  Padang  Plan<yang  Payakombo, 
Fort  van  der  Capellen,  Pagar  Rigung  (the  residence  of  the 
last  prince  of  Henangkabau),  Ptiyangan  (the  remains  of 
another  capital  of  Menangkabau),  Sinkamh,  and  Solok. 
To  the  government  of  the  West  Coast  belong  the  following 
islands : — Banyak  Islands,  a  small  limestone  group,  well 
wooded  and  sparsely  peopled ;  Nias  Islands,  with  an  area 
of  2523  square  miles;  Batu  Islands  (Pulu  Pingi,  Pulu  Baai, 
Tanah  Masa,  Tanah  Balla,  Ac.;  area  630  square  miles); 
Mentawei  and  Pageh  or  Nassau  Islands  (area  4200  square 
miles) ;'  Engano  (area  360  square  miles),  annexed  by  Hol- 
land in  1863  and  seldom  visited.  The  Nias  Islands  are  a 
very  interesting  group  (see  Dr  Schreiber  in  Peiermann't 
MUtheil^  1881).  There  are  no  volcanoes,  but  earthquakes 
are  very  frequent  In  the  north  the  villages  are  mainly 
perched  on  steep  hills  reached  by  ladders;  in  the  souUi 
they  are  larger  and  occupy  low-lying  sites. 

B.  The  residency  of  Benkulen  or  Bencoolen  (t.^.,  Bang 
Kulon,  **  west  coast ")  lies  along  the  west  coast  from  the 
Kandjuta  to  the  south  end  of  Sumatra.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  districts  : — Mokko-Mokko ;  Lais  or  Bungei  Lama ; 
the  district  {omm^andm)  dl  Benkulen;  the  capital  Ben- 
kulen ;  Seluma ;  Mana  uid  Pasumah  Ulu  Mana ;  Kauer ; 
and  lastly  Em.  Among  the  noteworthy  places  are  Mokko- 
Mokko,  with  the  old  English  fort  Anna;  Bantal;  Lais 
(Uye),  the  former  seat  of  the  English  resident ;  and  Ben- 
kulen, the  capital,  with  12;000  inhabitants.  Fort  Marl- 
borough, and  a  Chinese  kampong  (see  Benooolbn). 

C.  The  residency  of  the  Lampong  districts,  separated 
from  Palembang  by  the  Masudji  river,  ia  partly  mountain- 
ona  (Umpong  Peak  6800  feet),  partly  so  flat  as  to  be  under 

^  "  Kota  "  means  aottlement  or  towiwhip,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
districts  are  named  from  tbe  number  of  kotas  they  contsiB  ;  thus  In 
Agam  we  have  the  VIL  Koiae,  the  VHI.  Kotaa,  &a 


water  m  the  nflngr  season.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts 
of  Telok  Betong,  Tulang  Bawang,  Seputih,  Sekampong, 
Katimhftug;  and  Semangka.  The  more  important  places 
are  Telok  Betong,  chief  town  of  the  residency,  Menggala 
(with  a  good  trade),  Qunung  Bugi,  Sukadana^  Tandjong 
Karang,  Beniawang. 

D.  The  residency  of  Palembang  consists  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  this  name,  various  districts  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  that  monarchy,  and  (since  1839)  the  kingdom 
of  JambL  With  the  exclusion  of  this  last  it  is  divided  into 
the  administrative  districts  of  Palembang;  Tebing  Tinggi; 
Lematang  Ulu,  Lematang  Ilir,  and  the  Pasumah  country; 
Komering  Ulu,  Ogan  Ulu,  Inim,  and  the  Ranau  districts ; 
Musi  nir;  Ogan  IHr,  Komering  Ilir,  and  Blidah;  and  Iliran 
and  Banyu  Asin.  In  the  kingdom  of  Jambi  the  government 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native  chief.  The  town  of  Palem- 
bang is  a  large  place  of  50,000  inhabitants  (2500  Chinese^ 
with  extensive  barracks,  hospitals,  &c.,  a  mosque  (1740), 
considered  the  finest  in  the  Ihitch  Indies,  and  a  traaitional 
tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  good  description  of  the 
town  and  its  river  approc^hes  is  given  by  Mr  Forbes. 

K  The  kingdom  of  Indragiri  (along  with  Kwanten  and 
the  districts  of  Reteh  and  Mandah)  is  administratively 
subject  to  the  residency  of  Biouw. 

F.  The  residency  of  the  East  Coast  was  formed  in  1873 
of  the  territoiy  of  Siak  and  its  dependencies  and  the  state 
of  Eampar.  It  consists  of  five  divisions, — the  island 
Bengkalia,  Siak  proper,  Labuan  Batu,  Asahan,  Deli.  The 
island  has  an  area  of  529  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  5000.  Deli  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  residency, 
— shaving  been  since  1870  the  seat  of  the  Amsterdam  Deli 
Company,  engaged  in  growing  tobacco,  coffee,  d^c. 

Q.  In  1878  the  Achin  (Atjeh)  kingdom  was  turned  into 
a  Dutch  government,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
is  still  but  little  known.     Compare  Achik,  vol  i.  p.  95  9q, 

Flora. — Though  Sumatra  is  separated  from  Jay  a  by  so  narrow  a 
strait,  the  botanist  at  once  finds  that  he  has  broken  new  around 
when  he  orooaea  to  tbe  northern  iaUtod,  and  the  farther  he  adrancei 
inward  the  more  striking  becomes  the  originality  of  the  flora.  Ths 
alang  fields,  wbioh  play  a  great  part  in  Java,  have  even  a  wider  rangi 
in  SumstiB,  deaoending  to  within  700  or  800  feet  of  sea-Ierel ;  where- 
•Ter  a  space  in  the  forest  ia  clearea  this  aggressive  grass  begins  to 
take  poaseasfon  of  the  soil,  and  if  once  it  be  ftilly  rooted  tbe  wood- 
land has  great  difficnlty  in  re-establiahing  itself.  Among  the  orders 
more  strongly  represented  in  Sumatra  than  in  Java  are  the  IHjh 
UrocarjMcem,  CKrjfaobaianaoeet,  sclerocar^  Myrtaeug^  Afekxsiomacem, 
Begomas,  NepetUKea,  Oxalidaetm,  Mynsticaeem,  TenutrOmiacsm, 
ConnaraeeMf  AmyridaetM,  Cyrtandtuoemt  Epacridaeem,  and  Brio^ 
caulacem.  Many  of  the  Sumatran  forms  which  do  not  occur  in 
Java  are  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  the  north  the  pine 
tree  {Pinua  Mirkusii)  has  advanced  almost  to  the  equator,  and  in 
the  south  are  a  varietur  of  species  characteristic  of  tne  Australian 
region.  The  distribution  of  species  does  not  depend  on  eleration 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  Java,  where  the  horixontal  sones  are  dearljf 
marked ;  and  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  of  all  forms  to  grow 
at  lower  altitudes  than  in  that  island.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Sumatran  flora  is  the  great  variety  of  trees  that  vie  with  each 
other  in  stature  and  beauty,  and  as  a  timber-producing  country 
the  island  ranks  high  even  among  the  richly  wooded  lands  of  the 
archipelago.'  The  process  of  redcless  deforestation  is,  however, 
beginning  to  tell  on  certain  districta,~the  natives  often  destroying 
a  whole  tree  for  a  plank  or  rafter.  The  principal  cultivated  plants, 
spart  from  sugar  cane  and  coffee,  are  ricQ  (in  great  variety  of  kindsX 
tne  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  areng  palm,  the  areca  and  the  sago  palms, 
maise  (joffunff^  ysms,  and  sweet  notatoes;  and  among  the  fruit 
trees  are  tne  Indian  tamarind,  the  blimbing,  pomegranate,  jambosa, 
ffuava,  papaw,  orange,  and  lemon.  Even  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeaaa  Sumatra  was  known  for  its  pepper  plantations ;  and 
these  still  form  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  south  of  th« 
island.  For  the  foreign  market  coffee  is  the  most  important  of  al] 
the  crop^~-the  Padans  districts  being  the  chief  seat  of  its  cultiva. 
tion.  The  average  value  of  the  coffee  brought  to  market  in  Padang 
in  the  three  years  1880-82  was  £521,000.  Benzoin  was  formerly' 
obtained  almost  exclusively  from  Sumatra  from  the  Styrax  Benzoin.*' 


*  The  Central  Sumatra  Expedition  alone  collected  specimens  of 
about  400  kinda  of  timber. 

*  See  Miquel, Flora  Ind,  Baiavm;  SuppL  1, "  Frodr.  Flone  Sumatrafic^'* 
18<S0. 
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Fauna,  — SpftllfffnaTm  oonflrma  the  statement  of  Wallace  that  no 
trace  has  been  found  of  the  orang-ontan  {Simta  Mtynu),  The 
siomang  (ffylobatei  tyndaetylua),  an  ape  peculiar  to  the  island,  fills 
the  woods  with  the  err  '''uwa  uwa."  The  nngko  {Bylobatea  agUit) 
is  not  BO  common.  A  fairly  Camiliar  form  is  tiio  dmpd  {Semnch 
pUhteua  mtlalophu*).  No  apes  are  found  on  the  plateau  of  Alahan 
Fancy ang  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  abore  1600  metres. 
The  ^igsii  {(Urooetbru  cyntmolgut)  is  the  only  ape  found  in  central 
Sumatra  in  a  tame  state.  The  pig-tail  ape  {Maeaeus  nemutrinuB) — 
as  BaiBes  described  it  in  his  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Zoological 
Collection  made  in  Sumatra,"  Trana,  Linn.  Soc,  1820,  toL  xiii. 
p.  248~i8  employed  by  the  natires  of  Bcnkulen  to  ascend  the 
cocoa-nut  trees  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  nuts.  The  OcUao- 
ptheeuM  vofans  ("knbin,"  '^flying cat,"  or  "flying  lemur")  is  fisirly 
common.  Bats  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  species  have  been 
registered ;  in  central  Sumatra  they  dwell  in  thousands  in  tiie 
limestone  caves.  The  Pteroput  miulia  ( "  kalon^  "  **  flying;  fox  ")  is 
to  be  met  with  almoet  everywhere,  especially  m  the  dunan  trees. 
The  tiger  frequently  makes  his  presence  felt,  but  is  seldom  seen, 
and  less  frequently  hunted ;  he  prefers  to  prowl  in  what  the 
Ualays  call  tiger  weather,  thst  is,  dark,  starless,  misty  nights. 
The  "clouded  ticer  "  or  rimau  bnlu  {Ftlit'macrocelia)  is  also  known, 
as  well  as  the  Malay  boar  and  wild  dos.  Farad(xet*ni$  miuanffa 
("coffee-rat"  of  the  Europeans)  is  only  too  abundant;  ArttictU 
hitUwrong  appears  to  bo  rare.  The  Sumatran  hare  {L^iu  netxhert), 
discovered  m  1880,  adds  a  second  species  to  the  L^na  nigrieollu, 
the  only  hare  previously  known  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  Manit  javanieiu  is  the  only  representative  of  the  SaimUUa. 
Tho  Faehydermata  are  strongly  characteristio  of  the  Sumatran 
fauna :  not  only  are  the  rhinoceros  (JtA.  sumcUrantts),  the  Sut 
vittatuif  and  the  Tapinu  tndicut  oonunon,  but  the  elephant  (alto* 
gether  absent  from  Java)  is  represented  by  a  peculiar  species.  The 
Sumatran  rhinoceros  differs  from  the  Javanese  in  havins  two  horns, 
like  the  African  variety.  Its  range  does  not  extend  more  than 
8500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  that  of  the  elephant  not  above  4900 
feet.  The  wild  Bot  ntndaieua  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the 
island.  Tlie  Antilopt  tumairtnait  (kambing-utan)  has  been  driven 
to  the  loneliest  psrts  of  the  uplands.  Ctrvus  aquinua  is  widely 
distributed,  Cervtu  muntjao  less  so.' 

/aAa6t7<sii/«.— The  bulk  of  tho  Sumatran  ^pulation  is  Malayan ; 
but  to  what  extent  the  Malay  has  absorbed  pre-Mslsyan  blood  is 
still  open  to  investigation.  The  Knbus,  a  race  or  trilw  still  found 
in  an  emphatically  savage  state  in  the  interior,  have  been  by  some 
regarded  as  the  remains  of  an  aboriginal  stock ;  but  Mr  J.  G.  Garson, 
reporting  on  Kubu  skulls  and  skeletons  submitted  to  him  by  Mr 
Forbes,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  decidedly  Malay, 
though  the  frizzle  in  the  hair  might  indicate  a  certain  mixture  of 
Neffnto  blood  {Jmtm.  Anihron.  InaL^  1884).  They  speak  the  Maky 
dialect  of  the  district  to  whicn  they  belong 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  savage  or  semi-savage 
peoples  is  the  Battaks  or  Batahs.  About  these  a  great  deal  has 
iMon  written  since  Junghuhn  published  his  DU  SaUaldnder  in 
1847.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  were  settled  in  Sumatra 
before  the  Hindu  period.  Their  language  contains  words  of  Sans- 
krit origin  and  otners  most  readily  referred  to  Javanese,  Malay, 
Menangkabau,  Macassar,  Sundaneso,  Kiasese,  and  Tagal  influence. 
At  the  present  time  they  occupy  the  countrjr  to  the  south-east  of 
Achin,  m  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  great  Toba  Lake ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  formerly  possessed,  or  at  least  were  present  in, 
various  other  districts  both  north  and  south.  The  process  of  ab- 
sorption into  the  Achin  and  Malay  population  which  is  now  rapidly 
Sing  on  seems  to  have  been  long  at  work.  In  m&ny  points  the 
itlaks  are  quite  different  from  the  Malay  type.  The  average 
stature  of  the  men  is  about  6  feet  4  inches,  of  the  women  4  feet  8 
inches.  In  general  build  they  are  rather  thickset,  with  broad 
ahcrulders  ana  iairly  muscular  limba.  The  colour  of  the  skin  ran^ 
from  dark  brown  to  a  yellowish  tint,  the  darkness  apparently  quite 
independent  of  climatic  influences  or  distinction  of  race.  The 
skull  is  rather  oval  than  round.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  Malay 
type  are  the  laroo  black  long-shaped  eyes,  beneath  heavy  black  or 
urk  brown  eyebrows.  The  cheek  bones  are  somewhat  prominent, 
but  less  so  than  smong  the  Malays.  J.  B.  Keumann'  reckons  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  river  basin  of  which  he  treats  at  50,000. 
The  Battak  language,*  Specially  the  Toba  dialect  has  been  studied 
by  Van  der  Tuuk  {BaiakKh  JVoordtnboek).  On  the  borders  of 
Palembang  and  Benkulen  live  the  Redjangers,  a  peculiar  tribe  who 
still  employ  a  distinctive  written  character,  which  thoy  cut  with  a 
kris  on  bamboo  or  lontar.  The  same  character  is  employed  by  the 
Pasumahs,  who  bear  traces  of  Javanese  elements  or  iniluence.  Full 
details  as  to  the  various  forms  are  given  by  Van  Hasselt,  FoUuba- 

1  For  the  Unls  ioe  Forbas's  iValvyvIM'*  IFandtHnga.  On  this,  ss  on  other 
tmuiebee  of  natoiml  bistory,  elsbotate  treatlMs  appear  la  Middtn-Simatra. 

*  "  Hot  Fsae  «n  BlU  Btroomfloblod,-  In  Tt^dtSL  Ntd,  Aardrin^  Om.,  1880. 

S  Xr.  a  A  v«a  OpbnlJaen  bM  pabliahed  (In  B{Jd.  tot  Lmtd',  Taal-,  •»  KoOsni- 
JFsstff,  1880)  an  intarating  oollaetlaa  of  Bsttok  poetry.  Ha  daaerlbes  a  onri- 
ova  laaf  laiuraaga  naad  by  Battak  lovara,  In  which  tha  name  oT  some  laaf  or 
plant  is  anbatltotad  ftir  the  word  with  which  It  hM  greatest  pkonetto  stanOsTtty. 


se^.  m  Tool  van  HUL'Stmaira  (1877-79  expedition).  The  origM 
stock  of  the  Achinese  appears,  according  to  K.  H.  7.  vsa  Lingea 
{lydKhr,  voor  Ind.  Tool-,  Zand-,  m  FoVten-Xundt,  BaUrii, 
xxviiL)^  to  have  oonatsted  of  the  Maotirs,  who  seem  to  have  boeu 
driven  inland  by  the  Battsks  and  the  Gheties  CQeties)  or  Hindu. 
The  Anhinwie  language  is  at  present  spoken  in  foormsin  dislecti,  of 
which  the  purest  or  most  eoltursd  is  that  of  the  XXY.  snd  XXTL 
Mukims.  It  shows,  beaidea  the  Mantir  element,  ICsls^,  Btttsk, 
Hindu,  and  Arabic  influence.  Tha  inhabitants  of  the  liiss  bludi 
have  a  special  tongue,  which  has  been  studied  by  Herr  Sundermano. 

The  physieal  conditions  of  Urge  tracts  render  it  certain  that  u 
a  whole  the  island  cannot  be  thickly  peopled.  In  1881  the  Goveni- 
ment  Alnumae  nve  the  population  of  the  Dutch  possesaons  is 
2,142,878  (2894  Europeans,  2,098,984  natives,  11,289  Caiineae,  199 
"Arabs."  and  27,77/ Orientals  of  other  stocky  To  this  oonBde^ 
able  additions  must  be  made,  as  the  kingdom  of  Achin  (856,000  it 
least),  as  well  as  Indrsgiri  and  Kwanten  (about  80,000).  Perhan 
a  fair  estimate  for  the  whole  is  somewhat  under  8,500,000.  The 
Kisa  Islands  would  add  280,000  to  the  totaL  The  most  popnba 
region  is  the  government  of  the  West  OMwt 

ffiatory, — ^Aa  far  aa  is  known,  Sumatran  civilisation  and  cnltnn 
are  of  Hindu  origin ;  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  islud 
was  the  first  of  all  the  archipelago  to  receive  the  Indian  inuni- 
grants  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  regioB. 
Certain  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  Padang  Highlands  wem  to 
certify  the  existence  in  the  7th  century  of  a  powemil  Hindu  Idqg 
dom  in  Tanah  Datar,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  later  ctpitil 
of  Menandkaban.  In  these  inscriptions  Sumatra  is  called  the  "  lint 
Java."  The  traces  of  Hindu  influence  still  to  be  found  in  tbe 
island  are  extremely  numerous,  though  far  from  being  so  impoit- 
ant  as  those  of  Java.  There  are  ruins  of  Hindu  temples  at  BuUr 
in  Deli,  near  Pertibi,  on  the  Panbi  river  at  Jambi,  in  the  interior 
of  Palembang  above  Lahat,  and  in  nmneroua  other  localitiea  On^ 
of  the  principal  Hindu  ruins  is  at  Munra  Takus  on  the  Eimpar 
river.^  The  buildings  (including  a  stupa  40  feet  high)  msy  poesiblj 
date  from  the  11th  century.  At  Pagar  Ri:gung  are  several  itODa 
with  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  and  Menangkabau  Malsy.  Sanskrit 
words  occur  in  the  various  languages  apoken  in  the  island ;  uti 
the  Ficua  r&ligiota,  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Hindu,  is  slso  the  acred 
tree  of  the  Battaks.  At  a  later  period  the  Hindu  inflsenoe  ia 
Sumatra  was  strengthened  by  an  influx  of  Hindus  fhnn  Java,  vbo 
settled  in  Palembang^  Jambi,  and  Indragiii,  but  their  attschmeot 
to  Sivaism  prevented  them  tnm  coalescing  with  their  Bnddhiit 
brethren  in  the  north.  In  the  13th  century  Mohammedsnism  bi- 
gan  to  make  itself  felt,  and  in  course  of  time  took  a  firm  hold  apoo 
some  of  the  moet  important  states.  In  Menangkabau,  for  instuce, 
the  Arabic  alphabet  displaced  the  Kawi  (ancient  Javaneee)  chirutir 
previously  employed.  Native  chronicles  derive  the  Menangkabu 
princes  from  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  Aehineee  dynas^  boists 
its  origin  from  a  missionary  of  Islam.  The  town  of  Ssmndera  vm 
at  that  period  the  seat  of  an  Important  principality  in  the  nort]] 
of  the  island,  whose  current  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  thii 
word.  *  Mr  Wenniker  in  1881  found  a  village  called  Samadn  nm 
Pasei  (Paasir)^  which  pcsribly  indicates  the  site. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  lesding  events  in  tiie  recent  hiatony  of 
Sumatra.  The  islsnd,  or  ra&er  the  portiona  pcsaessed  by  tbi 
Dutch,  were  British  from  1811  to  1818.  1821.  Second  ezpeditioD 
against  Palembang ;  Palembang  captured  28d  June.  182S.  Ha- 
angkabau  leooffnised  Dutch  anthority.  1825. '  Benkulen  taken  mi 
from  the  En^^h  in  May.  1887.  Cultivation  of  coffee  extended 
in  West  Coast  region  by  (iovemor  A.  v.  Michiels.  1840.  ExtensioD 
of  the  West  Cosst  government  to  SiukiL  1851.  Revolt  snpjpnwd 
in  Palembang;  expedition  to  the  Lampong districts.  185S.  Cbolen 
rages  in  the  island ;  Bi^a  Tiuig  Alam,  ringleader  of  the  revolt  is 
Palembang,  surrenders^  1858.  Expedition  against  Jambi;  loltu 
dethroned  and  treaty  made  with  nia  successor.  I860.  Bm^uS 
sdded  to  Palembang  residency.  1863.  Expedition  sgsinit  hin 
1865.  Expedition  a^painst  Asahan  and  Serdang  (East  Coaitl  1872. 
Agreement  with  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  Sanatn. 
1878.  War  in  Achin  commenced.  1874.  Capture  of  the  kiaton  of 
Achin.  1876.  Capture  of  the  VL,  IV.,  and  IX.  Mukima  (Achin); 
expedition  against  Kota  Jutan  (East  Coast) ;  emancipation  ofdtra 
on  West  Coaat  1878.  Benkulen  made  a  reeidency ;  dril  adsiuuf 
tration  of  Achin  and  dependencfes  entrusted  ta  a  gorrenor. 

The  Uteiatnra  dasUog  with  Samstim  la  very  axtenalvs.  OTCba  oUcrvffb 
tha  beat  known  ia  Maraden'a  HUtory  qT  fiKMOfrti,  lUL  ▲  ItaU  list  of  otitf 
authorltlas  wfll  be  found  la  Yath'a  Aardriikatundtg  WovdnhtA  ^»V«i^ 
Indii,  1800.  Among  noent  woite  by  ISr  the  moat  Importut  fi  J'|<(<<f^ 
malm;  JMara  m  Ondtmtkingm  dm  Sumatra  EmmUtU,  Wl'ttTi  {M»  ^, 
by  Prof.  F.  J.  Teth.  Baa  slao  Bmu  ds  Balnt-Ftol  Liaa,lb  d*  5>'!f^l!!l' 
Baatiaa,  Indotmitn^  Bntia.  Twm  /ovm  e»  JSttMolra't  WaOevi;  X.  naqW' 
"  Bapport  aw  nn  ^ 
VOL  zu. ;  KMatrm, 
Waat-Euat  van  1810-1825,' 


4  Baa  deaertptkna  of  It  fai  TijdaOvr.  wm  Imd.  Ttet-,  loud.,  m  feaM* A«fc 
1800  snd  1870,  and  rnhamdd.  Botes.  Om.  fwm  Emmit  •»  WtHntek.,  1«L 

a  An  the  Ikoto  nlatlngto  thia  darivatton  an  givea  ta  Tele  ia4  vmea, 
OUmarif  tfAngl^-IndUmWarda,  av.  **  Samatn." 
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SUMBAL,  or  Suhbitl^  alao  called  Musk  Root,  a  drag 
recently  introduced  into  European  medical  practice.  It 
consists  of  the  root  of  Ferula  Sumbui^  Hook.,  a  tall  Um- 
belliferous plant  found  in  the  north  of  Bokhara,  its  range 
apparently  extending  beyond  the  Amur.  It  was  first 
brought  to  Kussia  in  1835  as  a  substitute  for  musk ;  it 
was  subsequently  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  cholera^ 
and  in  1867  was  introduced  into  the  British  pharmacopoeia. 
The  root  as  found  in  commerce  consists  of  transverse  sec- 
tions an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  and  from  1  to  3  or  more 
inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  dark  thin  papery  bark,  a 
spongy  texture,  and  the  cut  surface  is  marbled  with  white 
and  blackish  or  pale  brown ;  it  has  a  musky  odour  and  a 
bitter  aromatic  taste.  Sumbal  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  stimulating  tonic,  especially  in  nervous 
diseases.  It  owes  its  medicinal  properties  to  a  balsamic 
resin  and  an  essential  oil.  Of  the  former  it  contains  about 
9  per  cent,  and  of  the  latter  one-third  per  cent.  The  resin 
is  soluble  in  ether  and  has  a  musky  smell,  which  is  not 
fully  developed  until  after  contact  with  water ;  by  dry  dis- 
tillation it  yields  umbeUi/erone,  C^KJOp  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform,  and  produc- 
ing in  an  alkaline  solution  a  brilliant  blue  fluorescence, 
which  is  destroyed  hr  the  addition  of  an  acid  in  excess. 

Uudor  the  nsm*  of  fiut  Indian  sumbal,  the  root  of  Dormui 
ammoniacttm,  Don.,  has  occaaionallj  been  offered  in  English  com- 
merce. It  is  of  a  broirner  hno,  has  the  taste  «f  ammoniacum,  and 
gives  a  mach  darker  tincture  than  the  genuine  drug ;  it  is  thus 
easily  detected.  The  name  "sumbal"  (a  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
signifTing  a  spike  or  ear)  is  applied  to  several  fragrant  roots  in  the 
East,  the  iirincipal  being  NardoataehyB  JtUamatut,  D.O.  (see  Spiki- 
ma&d).     West  African  sumbal  is  the  root  of  a  species  of  Cypgnu, 

SUMBAWA  (properly  Sambawa  or  Samawa),  an  island 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Sunda  group, 
lies  between  8*  6'  and  9*  3'  S.  kt.  and  116*  47'  and  119* 
12'  E.  long.,  to  the  east  of  Lombok,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  narrow  Alias  strait.  Its  area  ib  estimated  at 
5186  square  miles.  The  population  was  computed  to 
number  about  150,000  in  1887.  The  deep  Bay  of  Salee  or 
Sumbawa  on  the  north  divides  the  island  into  two  penin- 
sulas, and  the  isthmus  is  further  reduced  by  the  narrower 
Bay  of  Tjempi  (Chempi)  euucring  from  the  south.  The 
eastern  peninsula  is  deeply  indented  by  the  Bay  of  Bima. 
Th»  whole  surface  of  Sumbawa  b  mountainous :  Q.  Ny- 
enges,  in  the  western  peninsula,  u  5560  feet  high,  and  0. 
Tambora,  in  the  eastern,  which  u  said  to  have  lost  a  third 
of  its  elevation  in  the  eruption  of  1815,  is  still  8697  feet 
high.  There  are  no  navigable  streams.  The  climate  and 
productions  are  not  unlike  those  of  Java,  though  the  rains 
are  heavier,  the  drought  more  severe,  and  the  fertility  less. 
Sulphur,  arsenic,  asphalt,  and  petroleum  are  the  mineral 
p  roducts.  Mohammedanism  prevails  throughout  the  island, 
except  among  certain  mountain  tribes.  <. 

Snmb:iwa  is  divided  into  four  independent  states, — Sumbawa 
proper,  Dompo,  Sangar,  and  Bima.  Two  other  states  on  the 
northern  oztremitj  of  the  island  were  so  devastated  by  the  Tambora 
eruption  of  181 5  that  their  territory,  after  lying  for  long  uninhabited, 
was  in  1866  divided  between  Dompo  and  Sangar.  Sumbawa  proper 
occunies  the  western  peninsula.  The  residence  of  the  sultan 'is 
Suminwa,  2  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  great  bay,  in  8*  82^  S.  lat 
and  117*  2(/  88*  E.  long.  It  is  surrounded  with  palisade  and 
ditches.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state  employ  sometimes  the  Malay 
and  sometimes  the  Macassar  character  in  wntiug.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  hi  the  export  of  horses,  buffaloes,  goats,  dinding 
(dried  flesh),  skins,  birds'  nests,  wax,  rice,  katjang,  sappanwood,  kc 
Sumbawa  entered  into  treaty  relations  with  the  Dutch  East  India 
Companv  in  1674.  Dompo  is  the  western  half  of  the  eastern  penin- 
sula. The  capital  of  the  state,  Dompo,  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  on  a  stream  that  falls  into  T|jempi  Bay.  Bade,  the  sultan's 
residence,  is  farther  west  Ssngar  occupies  the  north-western 
promontory  of  the  island,  and  Bima  the  extreme  east.  Bima  or 
l3odjo,  the  chief  town  of  the  latter  state,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bima ;  it  has  a  atone- walled  palace  and  a  mosque,  as  well  as 
a  Dutch  fort.  The  population  of  Bima  is  curiously  divided  into 
twelve  guilds  or  castes  {dart).  In  the  town  is  a  Government  Christian 
school  dating  from  187i. 


SUMMARY  JURISDICTION.  By  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  is  meant  a  court  in  which  cases  are  heard  and 
determined  by  a  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  Such  a  court  has  duties  to 
perform  of  two  different  kinds.  It  either  hears  and  de- 
termines a  case  in  a  judicial  capacity,  or  it  acts  rather  in 
a  ministerial  capacity  where  a  pritna  facie  case  has  been 
established,  as  by  issuing  a  warrant  of  distress  for  non- 
payment of  poor  rate,  or  by  committing  an  accused  person 
for  the  decision  of  a  higher  court,  generally  assizes  or 
quarter  sessions.  It  is  to  the  court  acting  in  the  former 
capacity  that  the  term  "  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  " 
more  strictly  applies.  Ever  since  the  first  institution  of 
justices  of  the  peace  (see  Justice  of  the  Peace),  the 
tendency  of  EngUsh  legislation  has  been  to  enkirge  their 
jurisdiction  and  to  enable  offences  of  a  less  heinous  nature 
to  be  tried  in  their  courts  without  a  jury.  This  inroad 
upon  the  functions  of  the  jury  can  only  be  made  by  legisla- 
tion. "  The  common  law  is  a  stranger  to  it,  unless  in  the 
case  of  contempts,''  says  Blackstone.  At  common  law  all 
offences  must  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment,  and  an 
indictment  can  only  be  tried  before  a  jury.  Even  where 
an  offence  is  created  by  statute  and  is  unknown  to  the 
oonmion  law  the  procedure  must  be  by  indictment,  unless 
the  statute  creating  the  offence  or  some  other  statute 
specially  makes  it  summary.  The  history  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  summary  jurisdiction  will  be  found  in  Stephen, 
History  of  the  Criminal  Lata,  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  The  summary 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  justices  is  the  only  one  of  much 
practical  importance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  in  passing  the  two  other  kinds  named  by  Black- 
stone,  that  of  the  commissioners  of  taxes  for  revenue 
offences  and  that  of  the  superior  courts  for  Contempt  of 
ConsT  (q.v.),  A  very  remarkable  case  of  the  latter  is  the 
power  given  to  a  judge  by  12  Qeo.  I.  c.  29,  s.  4,  to  summarily 
sentence  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude  a  solicitor  practising 
after  conviction  for  perjury,  forgery,  or  barratry. 

The  principal  Acts  now  dealing  with  summary  jurisdiction  are  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1848^  (11  and  12  Vict  c.  43),  one  of 
what  are  called  Jervis's  Acts,  and  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1870  (42  and  48  Vict.  e.  49).  The  former  consolidated  the  law  up 
to  that  time  of  a  largo  number  of  Acts,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  a  oonsiderablo  number  of  prorious  enactments  dealing  in  a 
greater  or  loss  degree  with  this  subject  are  still  law,  the  earliest 
being  6  Hen.  IV.  c  10.  It  also  amended  the  law  in  several  im- 
portant particulars.  The  amendment  was  in  the  dii-oction  of  greater 
simplicity  of  procedure,  end  related  to  both  criminal  and  oulv  quasi- 
criminal  matters.  Tlie  iirocodnro  under  the  Act  is  shortly  this. 
In  all  cases  where  an  information  is  laid  or  complaint  made  the 
JTutices  are,  on  proof  of  a  pH)na  facie  case,  to  issue  a  Summons 
(g.v.).  An  information  is  laid  in  criminal  matters  in  which  the 
decision  of  the  justices,  if  adverse  to  the  defendant,  would  be  a 
conviction.  A  complaint  is  made  whore  the  decision  of  the  justices 
in  such  an  event  would  be  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  or 
otherwise  in  what  may  be  called  only  quasi-criminal  matters,  e.g., 
claims  under  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  If  the  summons 
is  disobeyed,  a  warrant  may  (in  criminal  charges  only)  issue  in  the 
first  instance  at  the  discretion  of  a  justice.  The  warrant  is  good 
only  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  issuing  it ;  and, 
if  it  is  required  to  be  executed  in  another  jurisdiction,  it  must  be 
backed,  i,e.,  endorsed,  by  a  justice  of  that  jurisdiction  (unless  in 
case  of  a  fresh  pursuit,  when  it  is  good  for  7  miles  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  was  issued).  Complaints 
ne<Ml  not  be  in  writing ;  informations  usually  ai-o,  though  tne  Act 
does  not  make  writing  necessary.  Where  a  warrant  issues  in  the 
first  instance,  the  information  must  be  upon  oath.  In  all  cases 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  the  information  must  be  laid  or  com- 
plaint  made  within  six  calendar  months  from  the  time  at  which 
the  matter  of  the  information  or  complaint  arose.  The  hearing 
is  in  open  court,  and  parties  may  appear  by  counsel  or  solicitor. 
If  both  parties  appear,  the  justices  must  hear  and  determine  the 
case.     It  the  defendant  does  not  appear,  the  justices  may  hear  and 

1  This  name  of  the  Act  of  1848  is  an  example  of  a  title  of  an  Act 
conferred  retrospectively  (see  Statuts).  The  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Act  of  1879.  In  the  same  way  the  name  of  the  Scotch  Summary 
Procedure  Act,  1864,  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Summary  Jurisdic* 
tion  Act.,  1804  bv  the  Summary  Juriscfiction  Act,  1881.       x 
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dfltermiiM  in  Us  abienoe,  or  may  Inae  «  wamnt  and  B^oam 
tbe  hearmg  until  hiM  apprelianflion.  If  the  oomplainiint  does  not 
appear,  the  jnatioes  maj  dismiM  the  complaint  or  a4joum  the 
hearing.  The  punishment  Inflicted  may  be  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both.  Imprisonment  as  a  role  cannot  exceed  six  months.  The 
regolar  mode  of  proceeding  where  a  conriction  adjadges  a  pecnniaiy 
penalty,  or  an  order  requires  payment  of  a  snm  of  money,  is  by  issae 
of  a  warrant  of  distress  to  be  levied  on  the  goods  of  the  defendant 
The  court  usually  consists  of  two  or  more  justices,  but  the  lord 
mayor  or  an  alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  a  metropolitan  police 
magistrate,  and  a  stipendiary  magistrate  have  each  the  authon^  of 
two  josticea.  The  Act  furtner  makes  proTision  for  coxing  detects 
in  form  in  the  prooeedings  for  the  payment  of  costs,  for  remoying 
difficulties  as  to  the  boundaries  of  jurisdiction,  and  for  rarious  other 
matters.  The  schedule  gires  forms  of  proceedings,  which  are  as  far 
as  possible  to  be  foUowM.  The  Act  of  1879  amended  the  Act  of 
1848  in  sereral  important  particular^  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
greater  leniency  and  enlar;^  jurisdiction  and  power  of  appeal  A 
greater  discretion  in  the  ufliction  of  punidunent  is  oonnrred  on 
tile  court  A  scale  of  imprisonment  In  respect  of  non-payment  of 
a  fine  or  default  of  distress  is  fixed  at  periods  varying  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  flue  unpaid,  but  m  no  case  exceeding  tnree 
months  (except  in  certain  revenue  offences,  where  the  limit  is  six 
months),  and  without  hard  labour,  unless  hard  labour  is  specially 
authorized  by  the  Act  on  which  the  conviction  ia  founded.  Time 
may  be  given  for  payment  of  money,  or  it  may  be  ordered  to  be 
paid  by  instalments^'  or  aecurity  may  be  taken.  Summary  trial  of 
children  under  twelve  is  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in 
case  of  any  indictable  oflence  other  then  homicide,  unless  objection 
is  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  A  child  cannot  on  summary 
conviction  be  imprisoned  for  more  than  a  month  or  fined  more 
than  408.  Summary  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  between  twelve 
and  sixteen  and  of  adidts  is  allowed  in  certain  crimes  mentioned 
in  the  Act,  if  the  accused  asaents  and  foregoes  his  right  to  trial  by 
jury.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  court  can  deal  summarily 
with  an  adult  pleading  ffuilty  where  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  commit  him  for  triu  nad  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  court  may 
in  trivial  cases  discharge  the  accused  without  punishment  or  witn 
only  a  nominal  punishment  Improvements  are  made  in  the  prac- 
tice aa  to  aureties,  reoognixances  (aee  Sitbbtt,  Bxcookuancb),  and 
the  issue  and  execution  ^of  warranta  of  commitment  and  diatreaa 
The  issue  of  such  a  warmnt  may  be  postponed  if  the  court  thinks 
fit  The  wearing  apparel  and  bedding  of  a  person  and  his  family, 
and  the  tools  and  'implements  of  his  trade  to  the  value  of  £5,  are 
exempt  from  distreaa.  Imprisonment  may  in  certain  cases  be  ordered 
instead  of  distress.  The  right  of  appeal  is  much  extended.  An 
appeal  now  lies  from  every  conviction  or  order  acyudgins  imprison- 
ment without  the  option  of  a  fine  where  the  accused  did  not  plead 
guilty.  The  appeal  by  the  Act  of  1884  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  of  the  Act  of  1879,  or  of  any  subsequent  Act  giving  a 
right  of  appeal  in  the  particular  case.  The  appeal  is  to  Quaetkr 
Skssions  Iq.  V. ).  A  aummona  or  warrant  is  not  avoided  by  tiie  death 
or  ceaaer  of  office  of  the  justice  issninff  it  Under  the  powers  of  the 
Act  rules  and  forma  were  firamed  wnich  came  into  effect  on  1st 
January  1880.  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Process)  Act,  1881 
(44  and  46  Vict  &  24,  applying  to  Great  Britain,  but  not  to 
IrelandX  gave  additional  fSacilities  for  serving  and  executing  the 
process  of  an  English  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  Scotland  or 
of  a  Scotch  court  in  England,  on  endorsement  in  the  country  where 
it  is  executed.  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1884  (47  and  48 
Vict  c.  48),  repealed  a  number  of- enactments  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  Acts  of  1848  and  1879  and  explained  certain  sections  of 
thoee  Acts  as  to  which  doubts  had  ansen.  There  are  numeroua 
other  enactmenta  dealing  lesa  directly  with  the  powers  of  courta  of 
summary  jurisdiction.  For  instance,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acta 
give  juatioea  large  powera  in  caae  of  aalvage  claima  and  of  ofiencea 
by  seamen.  The  Criminal  lAw  Oonsolidation  Acta  of  1861  give 
them  limited  jurisdiction  in  lareeny,  cMning,  malicioua  iiquriea  to 
property,  and  offences  againat  the  peraon.  Among  many  other 
Acts  conferring  summary  juriadiction  are  the  Army,  Bastardy, 
Customs,  Employers  and  workmen,  Game,  Highway,  Licensing 
Post  Office,  and  Vagrant  Acta.  Some  of  the  later  Acta,  such  aa  tJSw 
Customa  and  Army  Acta,  apply  to  the  United  JUngdom.  The 
decision  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  be  reriewed  by, 
besides  appeal,  s^  writ  of  certiorari,  mandamus,  or  habeas  corpus,  or 
by  statement  of  a  special  case. 

Scotland, — Summary  jurisdiction  in  Scotland  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  1884  and  1881.  A  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  includes  the  sheriff  court  The  Acts  follow, 
muiatit  tntUandis,  the  Unes  of  English  legislation.  All  prooeedings 
for  summary  conviction  or  for  recovery  of  a  penalty  must  be  by 
way  of  complaint  according  to  one  of  the  forms  in  the  schedule  to 
the  Act  of  1864.  The  English  summons  and  warrant  are  repre- 
sented in  Scotland  by  the  warrant  of  citation  and  the  warrant 
of  apprehension.  Where  no  punishment  is  fixed  for  a  statutory 
offence,  the  court  cannot  sentence  to  more  than  a  fine  of  £5  or  uftj 
days'  imprisonment,  in  addition  to  orderin|:  caution  to  keep  the 


peaoa.  The  Act  of  1881  adopts  many  of  the  proridoDi  of  tbe 
English  Act  d  1879.  In  addition,  it  confers  the  diKretion  as  to 
vanishment  to  a  aheriff  trying  by  jury  in  cases  where  the  proaecQ. 
tion  might  have  been  by  complaint  under  the  Acta.  Appttli  &oa 
courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  are  now  mainly  related  by  S8  ui 
89  Yict  c  68,  and  proceed  on  case  stated  by  the  inferior  judge. 

Jr«2amdL— The  principal  Acts  dealing  with  the  subject  are  tbs 
Summsry  Jurisdiction  and  Petty  Sessions  Actai,  1851  (14  and  IS 
Yict  cc  9^  98X  These  Acts  are  more  extensive  in  their  puruv 
than  the  English  Actai,  as  they  form  in  Agreat  deg|ree  a  code  cf 
snbstantiye  law  as  wsll  as  of  procedure.  Tne  exceptional  political 
drcumstanoes  of  Ireland  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  resident 
magistrates  under  6  and  7  WilL  lY.  c.  18,  and  to  the  conferriii; 
at  cufferent  times  on  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  of  an  aatboiitr^ 
generally  temporary,  greater  than  tliat  which  they  can  exercise  h. 
Great  Britain.  Becent  instancea  bt^  the  Peace  freaemtioii  Act, 
1881,  and  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  188S.  The  proviaoosof 
the  EngKah  Act  (tf  1879  as*  to  children  were  extended  to  Irdad 
by  47  and  48  Yict  c  19. 

DniUd  iStofci.— By  Art  IIL  a.  2  of  the  constitution  the  trX 
of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  is  to  be  Vj  jniy. 
By  Art  Y.  of  ths  amendments  no  person  can  be  held  to  aosvo 
for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentmist 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury.  Considerable  changes  hare  bee: 
made  by  State  legialation  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  povei 
of  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction.  (J.  Wt.) 

SUMMONS  (tummoniUo)  is  a  legal  form  demandiii^ 
the  attendance  of  a  person  in  parliament  (see  Peebage, 
voL  xyiiL  p.  462)  or  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  term  a5 
it  applies  to  courts  of  justice  is  used  both  in  civil  and  h 
criminal  procedure,  but  is  not  applied  uniyersally  to  &il 
cases  of  demandmg  attendance.  Thus  in  the  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Diyision  the  summons  is  usaaUr. 
following  the  civil  law,  called  a  "citation,"  while  a  summons 
to  a  witness  (at  least  in  the  superior  courts)  bears  the  uum 
of  "  subpoena,"  taken  from  the  initial  words  of  the  penal 
clause  in  its  Latin  form.  Whatever  be  the  name,  ths 
principle  of  law  is  invariable,  that  a  court  before  proceeding 
to  adjudicate  should  bring  before  itself  by  some  fonnal 
legal  process  all  persons  interested  in  the  decision  or  able 
to  influence  the  decision  by  giying  eyidence  as  materiil 
witnesses.  The  oral  summons,  like  the  oral  pleading,  stmi 
to  have  been  earlier  in  time  than  the  written  form.  In 
Roman  law  the  oral  m  jus  vocatto  existed  centuries  before 
the  written  libellus  conventionis.  The  antiquity  and  im- 
portance of  the  summons  as  a  legal  form  in  England  b 
shown  by  the  presence  of  the  ''sompnour,"  or  sommoser 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  as  one  of  the  chancteis  ii 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  by  the  comparative  frequency  of 
" Sumner"  as  a  surname.  In  civil  procedure  a  snmmons 
may  be  issued  either  in  the  High  Court  or  in  an  infenc: 
courts  such  as  a  county  court  In  the  High  Conit  ft^ 
actions  are  commenced  by  writ  of  summons.  In  the  Higl 
Court  the  summons  (in  tlds  case  not  in  the  form  of  a  writ ' 
is  also  a  conyenient  mode  of  determining  interlocutcrr 
matters  by  a  judge  or  some  other  officer  of  the  coort- 
such  as  a  master  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Dirision  or  a  diief 
clerk  in  the  Chancery  Division — ^without  the  necessitj  cf 
bringing  the  case  into  court 

The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is  towards  the  increaaedose 
of  4he  summons  as  a  mode  of  preaenting  a  caae  for  dedaioD.  h: 
instance,  under  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  and  the  Con- 
veyancing Act,  18S1,  many  important  questions,  eves  of  title  tJ 
real  property,  may  be  raised  on  summons.  It  thus  appnacbes  rci 
nearly  to  Plxadino  (9.0.) ;  in  iact,  the  definition  of  pleading  c 
the  Judicature  Act,  1878,  a  100,  inclndes  summona  Tb«  Kale*  c: 
the  Supreme  Court,  1888,  introdacod  two  new  forms  of  suminots,- 
(1)  the  fleneral  summons  for  directions,  by  which  several  ma.K^ 
may  be  included  in  a  single  summons  which  before  the  m»  rouR 
have  been  the  subject  of  separate  applications ;  (2)  the  ongio»ti^6 


extent  superaedes  the  action  for  administration  of  a  t™**  JJff'^j 
estate  of  a  deceased  person.  ^  An  ordinary  summons  mart  be  •crrea 


»  A  almflsr  practice  exiated  before  1888  under  the  powers  ri«a  ^ 
15  and  IS  Vict  c  88,  but  was  very  limited  fai  ita  operati<*M» 
applied  simply  to  the  peraoasl  estate  of  a  deceaaed  penon. 
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two,  tn  origiiuitxiig  mmiiumi  Mftaau  t!\mx  dayt  heton  its  ntorn. 
A  dedsion  on  a  lommoii*  ii  genenlly  inbject  to  appML  In  the 
ChuLcerj  Diririon  it  it  oostomAiy  to  adjonm  Into  oonrt  the  eon- 
sidexation  of  a  tammons  of  mora  than  ordinary  importanoa.  The 
appendix  to  the  Rules  of  1883  contains  ibrms  ofwnj  kind  of 
summons  in  the  High  Coorl  In  the  county  conrti  an  action  is 
commenced  hj  plaint  and  snmmons.  Two  kinds  of  sonunons  are 
in  nae, — the  ordinary  and  the  default  sunmons.  The  latter  is 
an  optional  remedy  of  the  plaintiff  in  actions  for  debts  or  liqni- 
«latea  demands  exceeding  £6,  v^d  in  all  actions  for  the  price  or 
hire  of  soods  sold  or  let  to  the  defendant  to  be  need  in  the  way  of 
his  calling;  It  mar  also  issue  by  leare  of  the  judge  or  re^^strar  in 
other  cases,  with  the  single  exception  that  no  leare  can  De  ^ren 
in  claims  under  £5  where  the  claim  ii  not  for  the  price  or  hire  of 
eoods  sold  or  let  as  abore,  if  the  affidarit  of  debt  disdoees  that  the 
defendant  is  a  serrant  or  person  engaged  in  manual  labour.  The 
adrantage  of  a  defaul*.  suir-nons  ii  tnat  judgment  Ii  entered  for 
the  plaintiff  without  hearing  unless  the  defendant  gires  notice  of 
defence  within  a  limited  time.  A.  default  rummons  must  ss  a  rule 
be  serred  personally  on  the  defendant ;  an  ordinarr  summons  need 
not  be  serred  personallr,  but  may  in  most  cases  be  delirered  to  a 
person  at  the  aefendant  s  house  or  place  of  business.  A  summons 
IS  also  issued  to  a  witness  in  the  county  court  •  Forms  of  summons 
are  ^ren  in  the  Countr  Court  Rules,  188$.  These  include  certain 
special  forms  used  in  Admiralty  and  interpleader  actions  and  in 
proceedings  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1875,  and  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882.  In 
criminal  law  a  summons  is  the  mode  of  securing  the  attendance  of 
the  defendant  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  whether  it  be 
sought  to  obtain  a  conrlction  or  an  order  against  him.  Forms  of 
summons  to  a  defendant^  a  witness,  or  a  surety  will  be  found  in 
the  schedule  to  the  Summary  JuriadUction  Act,  1848,  and  in  the 
roles  iisued  in  accordance  inth  tlie  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1879  (see  the  srticle  SumCABT  JvaispiCTriov,  supra}.  Forgery 
of  a  summons  or  use  of  any  document  falsely  purporting  to  be  a 
summons  or  professing  to  act  under  such  a  document  iipunishable 
as  felony  under  the  County  Courts  Act,  1848,  and  the  Forgery  Act 
of  1881. 

ScotUnuL—SummoDM  is  a  term  confined  in  strictness  to  the 
commencement  of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Formerly  it 
was  the  mode  of  commencing  an  action  in  the  sheriff  court,  but  such 
an  action  is  now  commenced  by  PxriTiON  (j^.u ),  In  some  Acts  of 
Parliament^  howerer— «.(r.,  the  Citation  Amendment  Acts — ^the  term 
"  summons  *  ii  certainly  used  to  denote  part  of  the  process  of  an  in- 
ferior court  The  summons  is  a  writ  in  tne  sorereign's  name,  signed 
bj  a  writer  to  the  signet,  citing  the  defender  to  appear  and  answer 
the  claim.  The  will  of  the  snmmona  eaUs  upon  the  defender  to 
appear  on  the  proper  indticim,  A  pririleged  summons  is  one  where 
the  indueim  sre  shortened  to  six  days  sgaust  dsfenders  within  Scot- 
land (6  Geo.  IV.  a  120,  s.  68).  I/efects  in  ths  summons  are  cured 
by  amendment  or  by  a  supplementary  summons.  The  snmmons 
goes  more  into  detail  than  tne  English  wnt  of  summons,  though  it 
no  longer  states^  ss  it  once  did,  the  grounds  of  action,  now  statsd 
in  the  condescendence  and  pursuer^s  pless  in  law  annexed  to  the 
amnmona.  The  form  of  the  summons  is  regulated  by  18  and  14 
Yict  c  86,  s.  1,  and  Schedule  A.  After  the  action  has  been  set 
on  foot  by  summons,  the  attendance  of  the  parties  and  witnsssss 
is  obtained  by  citation.  The  Citation  Amendment  Acts,  1871  and 
1882,  giro  additional  ikeilitiea  for  the  execution  of  citations  in 
ciril  caaes  b^  meana  of  rMiateied  lettera.  In  cases  in  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  the  EngUsh  summons  ii  represented  by  the 
warrant  of  citation. 

SUMNER,  Chablk  (181M874V  American  atateanan, 
was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  6ta  January  1811.  He 
graduated  at  Hanrard  in  1830,  and  studied  law  with 
Judge  Story.  His  natural  powers  of  mind  were  great»  his 
habits  of  study  intense,  and  nis  success  immediate  and  con- 
spicuous. ETerything  seems  to  have  been  expected  of 
him,  and  he  disappointed  nobody.  In  1834  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  was  editor  of  the  American  Jtirtet, 
and  was  reporting  the  decisions  of  Judge  Story.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  was  a  lecturer  in  the  Hanrard  law 
school  He  then  spent  three  years  in  Europe^  always, 
however,  studying  with  an  intensity  that  never  relaxed. 
Betuming,  he  b^^  the  practice  of  law,  but  gradually 
drifted  into  politics  during  the  anti-eUvery  struggle.  In 
1851  the  few  "free-soilers"  in  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature offered  to  vote  for  Democrats  for  other  officers  in 
return  for  Democratic  Totea  for  Sumner  as  United  States 
senator.  Sumner  was  thus  sent  to  the  Senate^  to  which 
he  was  regularly  rejected  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  at 
once  boc»m9  »  voia  q{  »ftrk^  though  not  of  popularity,  ia 


the  Senate.  ^  His  fine  personal  presence,  his  somewhat 
florid  rhetoric,  his  wealth  of  citation  from  learned  and 
foreign  tongues,  his  wide  foreign  acquaintance,,  high  axU 
ture^  and  social  standing,  seem  to  have  staggered  his 
Southern  colleagues.  They  could  not  look  down  uppn  him, 
and  they  hardly  knew  wlmt  else  to  do.  A  long  series  of 
speeches  brought  about  an  assault  upon  him,  22d  May 
1856,  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  representative  from  South 
Carolina,  in  retaliaticm  for  Sumner's  criticism  of  Brooke's 
uncle,  a  senator  from  his  State.  Brooks  found  Sumner 
writing  in  the  Senate  ch'  nber,  and  beat  him  so  cruelly 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  death.  He  was  absent  from  hia 
place  until  1859,  and  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effectd 
of  the  assault  When  his  party  took  control  of  the  Senate 
in  1861  Sumner  became  one  of  its  foremost  members. 
Like  Stevens  (see  Stevens),  he  propounded  a  theory  of  the 
relations  of  the  seceding  States  to  the  Union  which  never 
was  endorsed,  but  had  its  influence  on  the  outcome  of 
reconstruction.  In  the  American  Union  States  are  auto- 
nomous, but  Territories  are  theoretically  under  the  abdo- 
lute  government  of  Congress,  though  in  practice  Congress 
gives  them  as  much  self-government  as  is  possible  or 
prudent.  A  Territory  becomes  a  State  by  admission 
through  an  Act  of  Congress.  Sumner  held  tli&t  the 
nationisd  boundaries  of  the  Union  were  so  fixed  that  no 
State  could  escape  from  them  by  secession,  that  a  State's 
secession  was  merely  an  abandonment  of  its  Statehood,  so 
that  it  fell  back  into  the  condition  of  a  Territory  and  came 
under  the  absolute  government  of  Congress.  Tliis  "State- 
suicide"  theory  was  in  due  time  condemned  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  held  that  a  State  could  not  lose  its  State- 
hood; but  Congress  had  really  acted  upon  it  already  in 
several  points  of  reconstruction.  Sumner's  peculiar  field 
vna  in  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations,  of 
which  he  was  chairman  from  1861  until  1871.  It  was 
during  this  period,  in  1860,  that  he  urged  the  "indirect" 
items  of  the  Alabama  claims,  sacrificing  without  hesitation 
the  English  popularity  which  had  always  been  dear  to  him. 
Within  a  year  or  two  he  felt  compelled  to  oppose  the  new 
administration  of  President  Grant  in  sovend  particulars. 
In  the  expectation  of  gratifying  the  president,  the  Repub- 
lican senators  removed  Sumner  from  his  chairmanship; 
and,  like  Seward,  he  passed  his  later  years  in  general  op- 
position to  the  party  which  he  had  helped  to  organize.  In 
December  1872  he  introduced  a  resolution  that  the  names 
of  victories  over  fellow-citizens  should  be  removed  from 
the  regimental  flags  of  the  army.  For  this  his  State 
legislature  censured  him,  but  the  censure  was  rescinded 
just  before  his  death.  He  had  been  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  the  advocate  of  emancipation  and  of  the 
grant  of  full  status  to  the  Negroes;  and  for  the  hist  few 
years  of  his  life  his  energies  were  devoted  to  forwarding 
his  Civil  Rights  Bill,  intended  to  give  the  freedmen  the 
same  legal  rights  as  the  whites.  He  died  at  Washington 
on  11th  March  1874. 

Sumner's  speeches  were  collected  in  1850  under  the  tiUe  of  Ora- 
HoHM  tmd  SpMcKUf  to  which  was  added,  in  1866,  lUeeni  Speeches 
and  Addnt$$t.  His  f^orka,  in  tweWe  volumes,  were  issued  in  1876. 
See  also  Lester's  Life  qf  Sumner,  1874  ;  Harsha's  Life  qfSumngr ; 
and  Pierce's  Jfifw^rtof  and  Lettert  <^  Sumner. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS  are  those  intended  to  limit  or 
regulate  the  private  expenditure  of  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity. They  may  be  dictated  by  political,  or  economic, 
or  moral  considerations.  They  have  existed  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  states.  In  Qreece,  it  was  amongst  the 
Dorian  races,  whose  temper  was  austere  and  rigid,  that 
they  most  prevailed.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Laconic  were 
forbidden  to  attend  drinking  entertainments,  nor  could  a 
LacedsBmonian  possess  a  house  or  furniture  which  was  the 
work  of  more  elaborate  implements  than  the  axe  and  saw. 
Amongst  the  Spartans  proper,  simple  and  frugal  habits  of 
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life  wm  secnred  rather  by  the  institution  of  the  pheidUia 
(pablio  meals)  than  by  special  enactments.  The  possession 
of  gold  or  silver  was  interdicted  to  the  citizens  of  Sparta, 
and  the  nse  of  iron  money  alone  was  permitted  by  the 
Lycnrgean  legislation.  "Even  in  the  cities  which  had 
early  departed  from  the  Doric  customs,"  says  K.  O.  MuUer, 
"  there  were  frequent  and  strict  prohibitions  against  ez- 
pensireness  of  female  attire,  prostitutes  alone  being  wisely 
excepted.**  In  the  Locrian  axle  of  Zaleucus  citizens  were 
forbidden  to  drink  undiluted  wine.  The  Solonian  sump- 
tuary enactments  were  directed  principally  against  the 
extravagance  of  female  apparel  and  dowries  of  excessive 
amount ;  costly  banquets  aJso  were  forbidden,  and  expen- 
sive funeral  solemnities.  The  Pythagoreans  in  Magna 
GrsBcia  not  only  protested  against  the  luxury  of  their  time 
but  encouraged  legislation  with  a  view  to  restraining  it. 

At  Rome  the  system  of  sumptuary  edicts  and  enactments 
w&s  largely  developed,  whilst  the  objects  of  such  legisla- 
tion were  concurrently  sought  to  be  attained  through  the 
exercise  of  the  censorial  power.  The  code  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  contained  provisions  limiting  the  expenditure  on 
funerals.  The  most  important  sumptuary  laws  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth  were  those  which  follow.  (1^  The 
Oppian  law,  215  B.C.,  provided  that  no  woman  snould 
possess  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold;  or  wear  a  tlress 
of  different  colours,  or  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or 
within  a  mile  of  it  except  on  occasions  of  public  religious 
ceremonies.  This  law,  which  had  been  partly  dictated  by 
the  financial  necessities  of  the  conflict  with  Hannibal,  was 
repealed  twenty  years  later,  against  the  advice  of  Cato. 
livy  (xxxiv.  1-^)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  com- 
motion excited  by  the  proposal  of  the  repeal,  and  of  the 
exertions  of  the  Roman  women  against  the  law,  .which 
almost  amounted  to  a  female  hnevte,  (2)  The  Orchian 
law,  187  B.O.,  limited  the  number  of  guests  at  entertain- 
ments. An  attempt  being  made  to  repeal  this  law,  Cato 
offered  strong  opposition  and  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
subject,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
(3)  The  Fannian  law,  161  b.c.,  limited  the  sums  to  be 
spent  on  entertainments;  it  provided  amongst  other 
things  that  no  fowl  should  be  served  but  a  single  hen,  and 
that  not  fattened.  (4)  The  Didian  law,  143  B.a,  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  Italy  the  provisions  of  the  Fannian 
law,  and  made  the  guests  as  well  as  the  givers  of  entertain- 
ments at  which  the  law  was  violated  liable  to  the  penalties. 
After  a  considerable  interval,  Sulla  anew  directed  legisla- 
tion against  the  luxury  of  the  table  and  also  limited  the 
cost  of  funerals  and  of  sepulchral  monuments.  We  are 
told  that  he  violated  his  own  law  as  to  funerals  when  bury- 
ing his  wife  Metella,  and  also  lus  law  on  entertainments 
when  seeking  to  forget  his  grief  for  her  loss  in  extravagant 
drinking  and  feasting  (Pint,  SvlLy  35).  Julius  Ceisar, 
in  the  capacity  of  prmfechu  moribus,  after  the  African  war 
re-enacted  some  of  the  sumptuary  laws  which  had  fallen 
into  neglect ;  Cicero  implies  (Bp.  ad  AU.,  xiiL  7)  that  in 
Ctesar's  absence  his  legislation  of  this  kind  was  not  at- 
tended to.  Suetonius  teUs  us  that  Cassar  had  officers 
stationed  in  the  market-places  to  seize  such  provisions  as 
were  forbidden  by  law,  and  sent  lictors  and  soldiers  to 
feasts  to  remove  all  illegal  eatables  («/iu/.,  43).  '  Augustus 
fixed  anew  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  entertainments  on 
Ordinary  and  festal  days.  Tiberius  also  sought  to  check 
inordinate  expense  on  banquets,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
was  passed  in  his  reign  forbidding  the  use  of  gold  vases 
except  in  sacred  rites,  and  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  silk 
garments  by  men.  But  it  appears  from  Tacitus  (Ann,, 
ilL  5,  where  a  speech  is  put  into  his  mouth  veiy  much  in 
the  spirit  of  Horace's  "Quid  leges  sine  moribus  Vans 
proficiunt  t"),  that  he  looked  more  to  the  improvement  of 
manners  than  to  direct  leffislative  action  for  the  restrictioii 


of  luxury.  Suetonius  mentions  some  regulationB  made  b^ 
Nero,  and  we  hear  of  further  legislation  of  this  kind  bj 
Hadrian  and  later  emperors.  In  the  time  of  Tertolluui 
the  sumptuaiy  laws  appear  to  have  been  things  of  the  past 
{Apol.,  c  vl). 

In  modem  times  the  first  important  sumptosry  legisla- 
tion was — in  Italy  that  of  Frederick  IL ;  in  Aragon  that  of 
James  L,  in  1234 ;  in  France  that  of  Philip  lY.;  in  Eng. 
land  that  of  Edward  H  and  Edward  HL     In  1294  PhUip 
lY.  made  provisions  as  to  the  dress  and  the  table  expendi- 
ture of  the  several  orders  of  men  in  his  kingdom,  the  rnoe 
remarkable  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Quisof  s  CiWuahoi 
en  France,  leg,  15.     Charles  Y.  of  France  forbade  the  nx 
of  long-pointed  shoes,  a  fashion  against  which  popes  ud 
councils  had  protested  in  vain.     Under  later  kings  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  silk  stu&,  and  fine  linen  vara 
was  restricted, — at  first  moral  and  siterwards  economic 
motives  being  put  forward,  the  latter  especially  from  the 
rise  of  the  mercantile  theory.     In  England  we  hear  mud 
from  the  writers  of  the  14th  century  of  the  extraTagaoce 
of  dress  at  that  period.     They  remark  both  on  the  great 
splendour  and  expensiveness  of  the  apparel  of  the  higb:: 
orders  and  on  the  fantastic  and  deforming  fashions  adopted 
by  persons  of  all  ranks.     The  parliament  held  at  West, 
minster  in  1363  made  laws  (37  Edw.  m.  c.  8-14)  to  restnic 
this  undue  expenditure  and  to  regulate  the  dress  of  th* 
several  classes  of  the  people.    These  statutes  were  repealed 
in  the  following  year,  but  similar  ones  were  passed  again 
in  the  same  reign.     Tliey  seem,  however,  to  have  had  little 
effect,  for  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  the  same  ezcessa 
prevaaled,  apparently  in  a  still  greater,  degree.    Anotber 
statute  was  passed  in  the  year  1463  (3  Edw.  IV.  e.  5)  for 
the  regulation  of  the  dress  of  persons  of  all  ranks.  In 
this  it  was  stated  that  "  the  commons  of  the  realm,  as 
well  men  as  women,  wear  excessive  and'  inordinate  appare! 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  Qod,  the  enriching  of  strac^a 
realms,  and  the  destruction  of  this  realm."    An  Act  o{ 
1444  had  previously  regulated  the  clothing,  when  it  forae«i 
a  part  of  the  wages,  of  servants  employed  in  husbandrj; 
a  bailiff  or  overseer  was  to  have  an  allowance  of  5s.  a  yesr 
for  his  clothing,  a  hind  or  principal  servant  48.,  and  an 
ordinary  servant  38.  4d., — sums  equivalent  respectiTelj  to 
50s.,  40s.,  and  33s.  4d.  of  our  money  (Henry).    Almdj 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a  proclamation  had  been  issued 
against  the  *'  outrageous  and  excessive  multitude  of  meats 
and  dishes  which  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  had  osei 
and  still  used,  in  their  castles,"  as  well  as  *'penoDscf 
inferior  rank  imitating  their  example,  beyond  what  their 
stations  required  and  their  circumstances  conid  afford'; 
and  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  the  great  men  should 
have  but  two  courses  of  flesh  meat  served  up  to  their  tables 
and  on  fish  days  two  courses  of  fish,  each  course  coDsist- 
ing  of  but  two  kinds.     In  1363,  at  the  same  timewhec 
costumes  were  regulated,  it  was  enacted  that  the  sernots 
of  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  artificers  should  have  onlj 
one  meal  of  fiesh  or  fish  in  the  day,  and  that  their  o^cr 
food  should  consist  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.    Simii^' 
Acts  to  those  above  mentioned  were  passed  in  Sootland 
also.    In  1433  (temp.  James  L),  by  an  Act  of  a  pariiameot 
which  sat  at  Perth,  the  manner  of  living  of  all  orders  ic 
Scotland  was  prescribed,  and  in  particular  the  use  of  pi«^ 
and  baked  meats,  which  had  be^  only  lately  introdoced 
into  the  country,  was  forbidden  to  all  under  the  rank  of 
baron.    In  1457  (temp.  James  IL)  an  Act  was  pas^ 
against  "sumptuous  deithmg."   A  Scottish  somptoaiyiav 
of  1621  was  the  last  of  tha  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

Ferguson  and  others  have  pdnted  out  that  "hiiiiiT''"**^" 
of  relative  import  and  that  all  Inxoriet  do  not  deserra  to  be  dv- 
ooonged.  BoKher  has  oalled  attention  to  the  feet  that  the  wtan 
ef  theperslent  lozuy  chsages  with  the  stage  cf  socUl  davtlop- 
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ment.  He  endeayonn  to  aliow  that  then  an  time  periods  in  the 
bistoiy  of  lazuy, — one  in  whioh  it  is  oosrse  and  pronise  ;  a  second 
in  which  it  aims  mainly  at  comfort  and  elegance ;  and  a  thixd, 
proper  to  periods  of  decadence,  in  which  it  is  perrerted  to  Ticious 
ana  nnnatoral  ends.  The  second  of  these  begsoi  in  modern  times, 
with  the  emersence  of  the  Western  nations  from  the  mediisTal 
l^eriod,  and  in  Uie  ancient  commnnities  at  epochs  of  similar  transi- 
tion. Roscher  holds  that  the  sumptuary  legislation  which  regularly 
appears  at  the  opening  of  this  stage  was  tnen  useM  as  promoting 
the  reformation  of  habit&  He  remarks  thst  the  contemporary 
formation  of  strong  Goyeraments,  dispoaed  from  the  consciousness 
of  their  strength  to  interfere  with  the  lires  of  their  subjects,  tended 
to  encourage  such  legislation,  as  did  also  the  jealousy  felt  by  the 
hitherto  dominant  ranks  of  the  rising  wealth  of  the  citizen  classes, 
who  are  apt  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their  superiors.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  habits  of  wasteful  ez^diture  and  frequent  and 
wanton  changes  of  fashion  should  be  disooursged.  But  such  action 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  spiritual  than  to  the  temporal  ^wer. 
In  ancient,  especuUy  Boman,  life,  when  there  was  a  confusion  of 
the  two  powers  in  the  state  system,  snmptuazr  leipslation  was  more 
natnral  than  in  the  modem  world,  in  which  those  powers  hsTe 
been  in  general  really,  though  imperfectly,  sejparatea.  How  far 
r^nlation  of  this  kind  eonid,  and  might  usefully,  be  carried  out 
by  a  spiritual  power  under  purely  moral  sanctions,  and  whether 
and  to  what  eztent  socisl  offices,  prirate  as  well  as  public,  should 
he  diflcrimiuated  by  costume,  are  questions  which  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  present  Political  economists  aie  practically  unanimous 
in  their  reprobation  of  the  policy  of  legialatiye  compulsion  in  theee 
matters.  In  a  well-known  passsge  Adam  Smith  protests  sgainst 
the  "impertinence  and  presumption  of  kin^ps  and  ministers  in 
pretendisff  to  watch  oyer  the  economy  of  priyate  people  and  to 
restrain  their  ezpense,  beinc  themselyes  always  and  without  any 
exception  the  greatest  spenathrifts  in  the  sodety."  Tet  he  does 
not  seem  to  hare  been  arerse  to  all  attempta  to  inflnenoe  through 
taxation  the  expenditure  of  the  humbler  Hnsses.  The  modern 
taxes  on  carriages,  ooata  of  arms,  hair-powder,  phtying-oards,  &c, 
oo^t  perhaps  not  to  be  regarded  as  resting  on  the  principle  of 
sun.ptiiary  laws,  but  only  as  means  of  proportioning  taxation  to  the 
capacity  of  bearing  the  Durden. 

The  laet  tiUuaM  on  Romaa  Rupptaarr  tows  are  GelUiia  JToofat  ilttfeir,  IL 
S4,  end  MecroMne,  fioliini.,  IIL  IT.  On  the  stanllar  BocltehlMlslatlon  Hrary's 
tfWory  of  Ortat  BriMn  nay  niiefhlly  be  eoDaoltad.  One  of  the  bast  extant 
tnatmente  of  the  whole  antiJaot  la  tlut  tar  Roaebar,  In  hia  aaaay  V^Mr  d4% 
Ltnt,  TeimbUahMl  In  hIa  Atukhitn  d»r  roUstwirOuek^fi  OM  d§m  gnAiAUidu* 
SlandtmJkta  (Sd  ad.,  1878)1  (J.  K.  L) 

SIJMT,  a  district  town  of  Little  RnBua,  in  the  goyern- 
ment  of  Kharkoff,  aitnated  125  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
the  chief  town  of  the  goyeroment,  was  founded  in  1652  by 
little  Russian  Oossacks.  It  is  poorly  built,  chiefly  of 
wood,  bnt  is  an  important  centre  for  tiie  trade  of  Qreat 
Russia  with  Little  Russia, — cattle  and  com  being  sent  to 
the  north  in  exchange  for  yarious  kinds  of  manufactured 
and  grocery  wares.  It  has  a  classical  pro-gymnasium  and 
a  technical  school  Its  inhabitants,  who  numbered  1 6,030 
in  1884,  are  engaged  in  conmieroe,  in  yarious  kinds  of 
petty  trades,  uid  in  agriculture. 

SUK.  In  the  articb  Astbonoxt  (yoL  ii  p.  768  sg.) 
the  sun  has  been  considered  as  a  member  of  the  sohir 
system,  and  references  are  giyen  to  yarious  discoyeries 
which  haye  been  made  from  time  to  time  relating  to  its 
physical  and  chemical  constitution.  In  the  present  article 
we  propose  to  consider  the  sun  as  a  star,  and  to  state 
as  briefly  as  may  be  the  yiews  at  present  held  regarding 
its  structure,  and  subsequently  to  refer  to  the  most  recent 
obseryations  dealing  with  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the 
various  phenomena  which  are  open  to  our  study. 

The  sun  as  ordinarily  yisible  to  us,  bounded  hy  the 
photosphere,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  real  sun :  from 
obseryations  made  during  eclipses  it  is  now  known  that 
outode  the  photosphere  are — ^first^  an  enyelope,  namely  the 
duomoephere^  which  is  mainly  composed  of  hydrogen,  and 
outside  this  another  enyelope,  called  the  corona,  while 
there  is  eyidehce  that  outnde  these,  and  especially  along 
the  phue  of  the  sun's  equator,  there  is  a  considerable  ez- 
tension  of  matter  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  which  the  corona  is  composed. 

These  yarious  parts  of  the  solar  economy  haye  been 
enmined  by  the  spectroscope^  and  from  this  tzamination 
two  widely  diveigent  tiowb  haye  arisen. 


According  to  the  first  yiew,  the  true  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  is  limited  by  the  chromosphere,  and  the  constituents 
of  that  atmosphere  consist  essentially  of  the  yapours  of  the 
chemical  elements  recognised  on  the  earth.  It  will  be  seen 
that  on  this  yiew  the  corona  and  the  equatorial  extension 
obseryed  occasionally  are  merely  solar  appendages.  In 
the  other  yiew  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  is  extended 
to  the  confines  of  the  corona,  the  temperature  naturally 
increasing  as  we  descend ;  and  it  is  held  that  towards  the 
photosphere  the  temperature  is  so  high  that  the  chemical 
elements  are  dissociated  into  finer  forms  of  matter,  so 
that  descending  yapours  get  more  simple,  ascending  yapours 
get  more  complex,  and  it  is  only  in  the  cooler  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  that  yapours  resembling  those  of  our  ter- 
restrial elements  can  exist,  while  near  the  confines  pf  the 
corona  these  yapours  giye  place  to  solid  particles  and 
masses.  Broadly  stated,  these  divergent  views  have 
arisen  from  the  application  of  two  distinct  methods  of 
inquiry.  .  In  one  method,  light  coming  from  every  portion 
of  the  sun,  and  reflected,  let  us  say,  by  a  cloud  into  the 
spectroscope,  gives  us  a  spectrum  full  of  absorption  lines, 
and  these  lines  are  practically  constant  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  other  method,  each  minute  portion  of  the  solar 
economy  has  been  examined  bit  by  bit,  and  thus  we  have 
the  spectrum  of  the  spots,  the  spectrum  of  the  promi- 
nences, the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  the  spectrum 
of  the  corona.  All  these  spectra  vary  enormously,  not  only 
among  themselves,  but  from  year  to  year ;  and,  when  we 
consider  merely  the  spots  and  prominences,  we  may  say 
that  they  vary  from  spot  to  spot  and  from  prominence  to 
prominence. 

It  vrill  be  obvious  that  the  true  mean  density  of  the 
sun  cannot  be  the  same  on  the  two  hypotheses  to  which 
we  have  referred.  If  the  atmosphere  is  practically  limited 
by  the  photosphere^  it  has  been  found  that  the  density  of 
the  sun  is  1*444,  water  being  taken  as  unity.  If  we 
include  the  corona  in  the  sun's  atmosphere^  and  assume 
that  its  height  is  half  a  million  of  miles  above  the  photo- 
sphere, then  the  volume  of  the  sun  is  ten  times  that 
bounded  by  the  photosphere,  and  the  density  is  reduced 
to  a  tenth  of  the  value  given  above. 

We  next  proceed  to  discnas  the  chemical  results  obtained 
by  the  first  method'  of  inquiry  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  For  these  results  we  are  of  course  dependent  upon 
comparisons  of  the  lines  given  by  various  incandescent 
vapours  with  the  Fraunhofer  lines  seen  in  the  ordinary 
spectrum  of  the  sun.  If  by  such  means  complete  evidence 
is  afibrded  of  the  existence  of  one  of  our  chemical  elements 
in  the  sun,  it  is  obvious  that  no  information  is  given  as 
to  its  precise  locality;  further,  if  the  high  temperatures 
used  in  our  laboratories  to  produce  a  spectrum  should 
break  up  the  molecules  of  the  vapours  as  known  to  the 
chemist  into  finer  ones,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  sun 
were  to  do  the  same^  there  would  still  be  a  considerable 
similarity  between  the  solar  and  the  terrertrial  spectrum  of 
any  one  substance. 

The  first  (A)  of  the  following  tables  gives  the  substances 
present  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  accordmg  to  (1)  Kirchho£^ 
and  (2)  Angstrom  and  Thal6n. 

Tablb  A. 


Eirchhoff.. 


andXhal^n. 


Sodium,  Iron,  Caldum,  Magnesium,  Nickel, 
Barium,  Copper,  Zin& 


Sodium,  Iron,  Calcium,  ICagneaium,  Nickel, 
Chromium,  Cobalt^  Hydr^n,  Manganeae^ 
Titanium. 


A  subsequent  method  of  inquiry,  which  vras  capable  of 
treeing  merely  a  small  quantity,  gave  the  additional  sub- 
steDces  shown  in  Table  B.  r 
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TabliB. 


Certainly 
coincident. 


ProUbly 
coincident 


Alnminiam,  Strontiam,  Lead,  Cadmium,  Cerinm, 
Uraniam,  Potaaaium,  Yanadiam,  PaUadium, 
Holybdenmn. 


Indium,  Lithimn,  Rubidium,  Cesium,  Bismuth, 
Tin,  Silver,  Giucinnm,  TiMithaunm,  Yttrium 
or  Erbinmu 


When  we  come  to  bring  the  chemical  eyidence  together 
which  has  been  acquired  by  the  examination  of  separate 
parts  of  the  solar  economy,  we  find,  as  has  been  abready 
hinted,  that  the  appcurent  similarity  in  chemical  stmctnre 
snggeBted  by  the  foregoing  tables  entirely  breaks  down. 
Not  only  is  the  chemical  nature  of  each  separate  solar 
phenomenon  different  from  that  of  any  other,  but  the 
facts  of  obsenration  are  in  all  cases  entirely  new  and 
strange,  so  that  very  little  light  is  obtained  towards  the 
imderstanding  of  them  from  ordinary  laboratory  work. 

We  will  consider  the  chemistry  of  tiie  chief  solar  features 
in  order. 

Chemitltry  of  the  Consittuent  Parti, 

The  spectrum  of  the  spots  differs  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  surface  of  the  sun  chiefly  by  the  widening  of 
certain  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  spot  spectrum, — 
some  being  excessively  widened.  The  lines  which  are 
most  widened  change  from  spot  to  spot  and  from  year 
to  year.  The  most  extensive  sun-spot  observations  of 
this  nature  have  been  carried  on  in  Kensington,  and  the 
conclusions  derived  from  700  observations  on  spots  be- 
tween 1879  and  1885  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  spot  snectra  are  very  unlike  the  ordinary  spectrum  of  the 
sun :  some  Fraunnofer  lines  are  omitted ;  new  lines  appear ;  and  the 
intensltiea  of  the  old  lines  are  chao^red. 

(2)  Only  very  few  lines,  comparatively  speaking,  of  each  chemical 
element,  even  of  those  which  have  many  among  the  Fraunhofer  Unes, 
were  seen  to  be  most  widened.  It  was  as  if  on  a  piano  only  a  few  notes 
were  played  over  and  over  again,  always  producing  a  different  tuna. 

(8)  An  immense  variation  from  spot  to  spot  was  observed  be- 
tween the  most  widened  lines  seen  m  the  first  hundred  observa- 
tions. Change  of  quality  or  density  will  not  account  for  thiv 
variation.  To  investigate  this  point  the  individual  observations 
of  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  were  plotted  out  on  strips  of 
paper,  and  an  attempt  made  to  arrange  them  in  order,  but  witnout 
success,  for,  even  when  the  observations  were  divided  into  six 
groups,  about  half  of  them  were  left  outstanding 

(A)  If  we  consider  the  lines  of  any  one  substance,  there  is  as 
much  inversion  between  them  as  between  the  lines  of  any  two 
metals.  By  the  term  ** inversion"  is  meant  that  of  any  three  lines^ 
A,  B,  C,  we  may  get  A.  and  B  without  C,  A  and  0  without  B,  B  and 
C  without  A. 

(6)  Yeiy  few  lines  are  strongly  affected  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  spot,  although  a  great  many  lines  of  the  same  substance  may 
be  affected,  besides  the  twelve  recorded  as  most  widened  on  each  day. 

(6)  Many  of  the  lines  seen  in  the  spots  are  visible  at  low  temper- 
atures (some  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flameX  and  none  are  brightened 
or  intensified  when  we  pass  from  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc 
to  that  of  the  electric  sparlc 

(7)  Certain  lines  of  a  substance  have  indicated  rest,  while  other 
adjacent  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  same  substance  in  the 
same  field  of  view  have  shown  change  of  wave-length. 

(8)  A  large  number  of  the  lines  seen  in 'spots  are  common  to  two 
or  more  suratanoes  with  the  dispersion  emj^oyed. 

(9)  The  lines  of  iron,  cobalt,  chromium,  manganese,  titanium, 
calcium,  and  nickel  seen  in  tibe  spectra  of  spots  are  usually  coinci- 
dent with  lines  in  the  spectra  of  other  metals  with  the  dispersion 
employed,  whilst  the  lines  of  tunxesten.  copper,  and  aino  seen  in 
spots  are  not  coincident  with  lines  In  otner  spectra. 

(10)  The  lines  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  and  titanium  most  fr«- 
^uentiy  seen  in  spots  are  different  fix>m  those  most  frequently  seen 
m  flames,  whilst  in  cobalt,  chromium,  and  calcium  the  lines  seen 
in  spots  are  the  same  as  those  seen  in  flames. 

(11)  Towards  the  end  -of  the  first  series  of  investigationf  there 
appeared  among  the  most  widened  lines  a  few  which  are  not  n- 
presented,  so  fur  as  is  known,  among  the  lines  seen  in  the  spectra 
of  terrestrial  elements^  This  change  took  ^lace  when  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  solar  activity. 

(12)  The  moat  widened  lines  in  ton  spots  change  with  the  son- 
spot  period. 


(18)  At  imd  aUc^v  tftnr  tha  minlmnm  the  lines  an  ddeflv 
known  lines  of  the  various  metals. 

(14)  At  and  alightly  after  the  nuudmnm  the  lines  an  ddeflr  of 
unknown  origin. 

(15)  On  the  hypothesis  under  discussion  the  change  fatdicatettB 
increased  temperature  in  the  spots  at  the  sun-spot  mm^n'twH^ 

Tke  general  result  is  that  in  passing  nom  minimum  to 
maTimnm  the  lines  most  affected  change  from  those  of  the 
ordinary  chemical  elements  to  lines  whose  significance  are 
notknown.  The  accompanying  diagram  represents  graphic- 
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ally  the  disappeoianoe  of  the  lines  of  iron,  nickel,  aod 
titanium  and  the  simultaneons  appearance  of  nnlmown 
lines  in  the  spot  spectra  in  passug  from  minimmn  to 
maximum.  In  the  region  of  ue  spectrum  for  which  the 
curves  are  drawn  six  unes  were  reooided  in  each  obserrs- 
tion,  and  therefore  600  in  each  series  of  100  observatioDi. 
In  tiie  curves  the  vertical  ordinates  represent  not  merely 
the  number  of  individual  lines  recorded  Imt  the  numbor 
of  occurrences  of  lines  of  each  substance.  The  dotted 
curve  shows  the  yariation  in  Che  frequency  of  the  iron 
-lines;  at  the  minimum  in  1879  practically  all  the  600 
lines  observed  were  iron  lines;  towards  the  end  of  1881 
they  had  dwindled  down  to  SO;  and  during  the  three 
following  years  they  fell  to  10.  The  dot  and  dash  curre 
shows  a  similar  variation  in  the  nickel  lines^  and  the  doahio 
line  curve  that  of  the  titanium  lines  during  the  same 
periods.  The  continuous  curve  shows  the  mdual  increase 
m  the  number  of  occurrences  of  unknown  lines  in  paasog 

frOiA  the  tniwimnni  in  1879  tO  the  mi^'rifnTifn  in  1884. 

The  chromosphere  when  quite  quieeoent  merely  gives 
us  a  spectrum  of  hydrogen  together  with  a  line  in  the 
yellow,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  D^  and  D^  is  called 
D^  The  chromosphere  is  disturbed  in  two  ways,-— firsts 
by  p^minences^  of  which  more  hereafter,  and  second,  bj 
the  formation  gradually  and  peacefully  of  domes,  ^lieh 
are  of  no  great  height  but  sometimes  extend  over  large 
areas  and  lasn  for  weeka  These  last-named  phehomeDS 
have  been  termed  "  wellings  up,"  the  idea  being  that  tliej 
were  produced  by  the  j^ual  uprise  of  vapours  from 
helo^ ;  but  it  is  dear  that  tfie  same  phenameoa  w^  be 
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prodooed  by  tlie  very  alow  descent  of  matter  from  above. 
The  apeetram  'of  these  higher  portiona  of  the  chromo- 
sphere, whether  prodnced  from  below  or  above,  is  more 
complicated  than  the  ordimuy  one.  The  foUowing  table 
(C)  gives  the  principal  lines  which  have  been  recorded  np 
to  1887 :— 


1869. 


After  1869. 


1474  (5315*9] 
&>5«5*     . 
5» 

4938-4 

4899-3 

49231 

5017-6 

5275 

6283-6 

5179-9 

4921*3 

5014-8  bright 

/M71 

4924-5 

B-C 

B-a 

5019 

H 

K 


AlllinM. 

Unknown. 

MAgnerinm,  3  oat  of  7  (Thal^nX 

1  „      84 

2  ..        8 


JfAgnena 

Kickel, 

Sodium, 


Barium, 
lion, 

UaknowiL 

Unknown* 

Tltaniom, 
I  Cilrinm, 


2 


26 


8     „    460  (IngstrdmX 


loatof201(Thia^). 
8     ..     74 


The  first  new  line  in  this  table  is  called  in  spectroscopic 
lajQ^nage  1474,  because  when  this  work  was  begun  the 
only  maps  available  were  those  made  bj  Professor  Kirch- 
hofi^  and  this  particular  line  fell  at  1474  on  his  scale. 
Since  then  these  artificial  scales  have  been  discarded  in 
favour  of  the  natural  one,  which  is  given  by  the  wave- 
leng^ths  of  light  of  different  ooloun.  In  this  the  reference 
Bomber  of  tiie  same  line  is  5315*9,  which  represents  the 
wave-length  in  ten-millionths  of  a  millimetre  of  that 
particular  quality  of  light  After  this  we  observe  three 
linea  of  magnesium,  only  3  out  of  7 ;  next  a  line  of  nickel, 
one  only,  however,  out  of  34 ;  then  two  lines  of  sodium, 
although  we  might  naturaUy  expect  to  get  all  the  8  lines ; 
then  t^o  lines  of  barium  out  of  26 ;  and  so  on.  Almost 
all  the  other  lines  have  origins  which  are  absolutely  un- 
knoTm :  that  is  to  say,  we  never  get  them  in  our  terrestrial 
laboTatoriea^  and  never,  therefore^  are  able  to  match  the 
bright  lines  in  the  chromosphere  of  the  sun  with  any 
chemical  substance.  In  1871  the  sun  was  more  active^ 
and  this  activity  resulted  in  the  addition  of  new  lines,  all, 
however,  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  except  one,  which 
represents  a  Una  in  the  spectrum  of  titanium ;  but  in  that 
case  we  get  one  line  out  of  201  in  exactly  the  same  wa[y  as 
we  get  two  only  of  iron  out  of  460.  It  is  most  important 
to  note  that  practically  none  of  the  lines  shown  in  table 
C  are  among  those  whiduue  widened  in  spots. 

The  prominences  are  of  two  kinds — those  which  are 
relatively  quiet  and  give  almost  exclusively  the  lines  of 
hydrogen  and  those  in  which  the  motions  are  as  a  rule 
very  violent  The  spectrum  of  the  latter  dass  generally 
incladea»a  large  number  of  metallic  lines ;  hence  they  are 
generally  called  metallic  prominences.  The  first  stage  of 
metallic  prominence  is  usually  the  appearance  of  Siree 
lines  of  the  following  wave-lengtiis — 4943,  5031,  5315*9. 
As  the  prominence  increases  in  magnitude  and  violence 
other  lines  are  added,  until  at  times  the  spectrum  seems 
full  of  lines.  The  rate  of  uprush  of  these  prominences 
sometimes  reaches  250  miles  per  second,  or  nearly  a  million 
miles  an  hour, — figures  which  convey  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  energies  involved.  The  lines  seen  in  these  pro- 
minences, although  many  are  present  in  the  spectra  of  the 
metallic  elements,  appear  with  greatly  changed  intensities : 
the  lines  seen  brightest  in  the  prominences  are  frequently 
dim  lines  in  the  terrestrial  spectrum.  Again  it  may  be 
remarked  that  these  are'  not  the  lines  which  are  most 
widened  in  spots.    In  the  case  of  the  spectrum  of  any  one 


substance  the  number  of  lines  seen  usuaUy  in  the  piomi- 
nences  is  very  small. 

The  general  conclusions  which  have  been  derived  from  a 
discussion  of  the  prominence  observations  made  by  Profs. 
Taochini  and  Bicc6,  in  connexion  with  the  sun-«pot  observa- 
tions abready  mentioned,  are  as  f oUows. 

(1)  TIm  chromoipherio  and  prominence  ipectrnm  of  any  one 
tabstance,  except  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  Is  unlike  the  ordinary 
Bpectmrn  of  the  nibetanee.  For  instance,  we  get  two  linee  of  iron 
out  of  460. 

(2)  There  are  invernow  of  lines  in  the  same  elements  in  the 
prominences,  as  there  ani  inversions  in  the  spots :  in  certain  pro- 
minences we  see  certain  lines  of  a  substance  without  others ;  in 
certain  other  prominences  we  see  the  other  lines  without  the  first. 

(8)  Yery  few  lines  are  strongly  affected  at  once,  as  a  rule,  and 
a  veiy  small  proportion  altogether, — smaller  than  in  the  case  of 
spots. 

(4)  The  prommences  are  less  subject  to  sndden  changes  than 
spots,  so  far  as  lines  of  the  same  element  are  concerned. 

(5)  There  is  a  change  in  the  lines  affected  according  to  the  sun's 
spot  period. 

(9)  The  Unes  of  a  substance  seen  in  the  prominences  are  those 
which  in  onr  laboratories  become  considerably  brightened  when  we 
change  the  arc  spectrum  for  the  spark  spectrum. 

(7)  None  of  the  iron  lines  ordinarily  visible  in  prominences  are 
seen  at  the  temperature  of  the  ozy •hydrogen  flame.  Some  of  the 
ozy-hydrofjen  flame  linetf  are  seen  in  the  spots,  but  none  hare  ever 
been  seen  in  the  prominences. 

(8)  A  relatively  lai|^  number  of  the  lines  ordinarily  seen  are 
of  unknown  origin. 

(9)  Many  of  the  lines  seen  are  not  ordinarily  seen  amongst  the 
Fraunhofer  lines.     Some  are  brisht  lines. 

(10)  As  in  the  snots  the  H  and  K  lines  of  calcium  in  the  ultra, 
violet  are  always  oright  in  the  spot  spectrum,  the  other  lines  of 
calcium  and  the  other  substances  being  darkened  and  widened, 
so  it  would  appear  that  the  lines  H  and  K  of  calcium  are  slways 
bright  in  the  prominences  in  which  the  other  lines  are  generally 
nnaJBTected. 

(11)  Many  of  the  lines  are  common  to  two  or  more  elements 
with  the  dispersion  which  has  been  employed. 

The  spectrum  of  the  inner  corona  indicates  that  it  Lb 
chiefly  composed  of  hydrogen.  All  the  hydrogen  lines 
are  seen  in  it,  and  np  to  a  certain  height  Uie  H  and  K 
lines  of  cslcium,  proving  the  presence  either  of  calcium 
or  of  something  that  exists  in  calcium  which  we  cannot 
get  at  in  our  temperature. 

In  the  outer  corona  most  of  the  hydrogen  lines  dis- 
appear ;  but  one,  the  green  line  F,  remains  for  a  consider- 
able height  side  by  side  with  the  1474  line,  indicating,  as 
far  as  we  can  see  where  everything  is  so  doubtful,  that 
the  constituents  of  the  outer  corona  consist  most  probably 
of  hydrogen  in  a  cool  form  and  the  unknown  stuff  which 
gives  the  1474  line.  We  also  know  that  the  outer  corona 
contains  particles  which  reflect  the  ordinary  sunlight  to 
us,  because  in  1871  Dr  Janssen,  and  in  1878  Professor 
Barker  and  others,  saw  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  corona.  We  must  imagine,  therefore,  that 
some  part  of  that  spectrum  depends  for  its  existence  on 
solid  particles  which  not  only  give  a  spectrum  like  that  of 
the  lune- light  but  have  the  faculty  of  reflecting  to  us 
the  light  of  the  underlying  photosphere.  It  was  also  put 
beyond  all  question  in  the  eclipse  of  1882  in  Egypt  that 
this  corona  has  another  spectrum  of  its  own.  There  aro 
bright  bands  in  (the  spectrum,  showing  that  with  these 
additions  it  Lb  not  a  truly  continuous  spectrum  like  that 
of  the  lime -light,  and  that  its  origin  is  therefore  in  all 
probability  very  complex. 

Ataociation  and  Diatributum  of  Phenomena, 
Observations  of  prominences,  spots,  and  other  pheno- 
mena which  require  continuous  investigation  have  been 
carefully  made  from  day  to  day  for  several  years,  and 
one  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  when  and  where  the 
(disturbed)  spots  are  at  the  maximum  the  faculs  and 
metallic  prominences  are  also  at  the  maximmn.  When 
the  niAYimnm  changes  from  north  to  south  latitude  in  the 
I  spots  it  also  changes  from  north  to  south  in  the  metallic 
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praminenoes  and  the  focale.  Thete  obeervatioiM,  there- 
fore, eBtabliah  not  only  an  important  connexion  between 
spotsi  metaUic  prominences,  and  facoln  bat  also  the  &et 
of  the  wonderful  localisation  of  these  phenomena  npon 
the  ran.  The  spots  are  never  seen  higher  in  ktitode  than 
40*  north  or  south,  and  they  are  inTariably  seen  in  smaller 
quantity  at  the  equator.  Similarly,  the  f acnln  and  metal- 
lic prominences  do  not  go  much  beyond  40*  north  or  south, 
and  their  minima  are  iJso  at  the  equator.  But  this  does 
not  hold  good  f ok  prominences  of  the  quiet  sort  and  the 
veiled  spots, — ^that  is  spots  without  umbns  or  very  highly 
developed  penumbrse.  They  extend  ffom  one  pole  of  the 
sun  to  the  other ;  hence  there  must  exist  a  great  difference 
between  metallic  and  quiet  prominenoes  and  between  dis- 
turbed and  veiled  spots. 

Although  the  more  important  of  these  solar  phenomena 
are  limited  to  certain  cones  of  the  sun's  surfi^  and  al- 
though they  vary  very  violently,  they  have  a  cycle  or 
regular  succession  of  changes,  during  which  the  particular 
zone  of  the  sun  on  which  tiiey  appear  alters^  Wken  there 
is  the  smallest  number  of  spots  on  the  sun — that  is  to  say, 
when  there  is  a  sun-spot  nrini'mum — ^the  spots  that  appear 
are  seen  in  a  high  ktitude,  and  the  latitude  deceases 
gradually  until  we  arrive  at  the  next  minimum.  Thus 
there  are  two  perfectly  distinct  spotted  areas^  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  end  of  the  old  period,  the  other  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  period.  At  the  maiimnm  period 
of  sun  spots  the  latitude  of  the  spot  aone  is  about  15*. 
Activity  in  the  solar  atmosphere^  therefore^  appears  to 
begin  in  a  high  latitude — say  about  SO*  or  85*-Hiiid  very 
soon  reaches  the  maTimum  in  about  latitude  15* ;  then  it 
gradually  dies  away  until  spots,  metallic  prominenoes^  and 
faculas — all  of  reduced  intensily— ding  pretty  near  to  the 
solar  equator,  and  at  the  same  time  we  get  a  new  wave  of 
activity,  beginning  again  in  a  high  latitude.  This  asso- 
ciation of  what  maybe  called  localised  phenomena  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  a  similar  association  of  phenomena  whidb 
are  more  or  less  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sun.  .  « 
K  Pores,  which  are  in  reality  nothing  but  small  sun  spots, 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  sun,  and  are  always  aooom- 
panied  by  a  slight  waviness  in  the  chromosphere.    Veiled 

r I— spots  which 'never  attain  full  development — are 
universally  distributed  over  the  sun's  surface  and  are 
accompanied  by  small  prominenoes  ^see  below). 

The  main  periodicity  on  the  sun  is  that  of  about  eleven 
years  which  elapses  between  two  successive  mATima.  or 
minima.  When  the  sun  is  quietest,  there  are  very  few  of 
the  ordinary  tree-like  prominences  viable^  and  there  is  an 
especial  dearth  of  them  near  the  poles  and  the  equator. 
There  are  facuks,  but  they  do  not  present  their  usual 
bright  appearance,  and  are  confined  to  the  r^ons  between 
latitudes  20*  K.  and  20*  S.  On  examining  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  materials  in  the  chromosphere  at  such  a 
period  by  means  of  a  spectroscope^  we  see  only  the  four 
lines  of  hydrogen  and  the  Une  D„  whose  chemical  signifi- 
cance we  do  not  know.  Practically  speakings  there  are 
no  spots  visible  and  the  disk  i»pears  to  be  perfectly  pure^ 
except  the  darkening  towards  the  limb  produced  by 
absorption  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  As  there  are  no 
spots,,  or  only  very  small  ones  in  high  latitudes,  it  follows 
that  there  are  no  metallic  prominences.  The  spectroscope 
searching  right  round  the  limb  of  the  sun  gathers  no 
indications  of  violent  action — ^no  region  giving  many  lines 
— nothing  bat  the  simple  spectrum  of  hydrogen.  Obser- 
vations and  photographs  of  the  corona  taken  at  solar 
eclipses  occurring  at  minimum  spot  periods  indicate  that 
at  two  different  sun-spot  minima  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  corona  are  very  much  alike.  A  drawing 
made  during  the  eclipse  of  1867,  before  the  application  of 


photography  to  solar  investSgationis  exhibits  a  sfanilu 
appearance  to  an  absolutely  trustworthy  photograph. ob- 
tabed  at  the  ec^pse  of  1878.  At  the  minimum  period 
the  chief  feature  is  a  very  great  extension  of  the  corQu 
in  the  direction  of  the  solar  equator,  and  a  wondBrfally 
exquisite  outcurving  right  and  left  at  bdth  pdea  Ik  is 
probable  that  the  equatorial  extension  pictured  in  the 
above-mentioned  photograph  is,  after  aO,  only  a  part  of 
a  much  more  extended  phenomenon,  one  going  to  abnott 
incredible  distances  from  the  sun  itself.  At  the  edipae  of 
1878  precaution  was  taken  to  shield  the  eye  of  the 
observer  from  the  intense  light  of  the  inner  corona,  whidi 
is  sometimes  so  bri^^t  as  to  be  mistaken  far  the  son'i 
limb^  by  erecting  a  screen  which  covered  the  moon  and  a 
space  12^  high  around  it.  The  observer,  FhxfesBor  Nev- 
comb,  saw  on  both  sides  of  the  dark  moon  a  tremendoni 
extension  of  the  sun's  equator,  far  greater  than  that  re- 
corded in  the  photographs  taken  at  the  same  time.  Bat 
the  extended  portions  may  have  been  so  delicately  ilhi- 
minated  that  they  could  not  impress  their  image  on  the 
photographic  plate  during  the  time  it  was  exposed,  or  thtt 
the  light  itself  is  poor  in  chemically  active  raya.  The 
extension,  as  observed  by  the  shielded  eye,  amounted  to 
six  or  seven  times  the  diameter  of  the  dtf  k  moon.  la  a 
more  favourable  situation  the  same  extension,  but  to  a 
less  extent,  was  observed  without  the  aid  of  a  screen.  At 
a  sun-spot  minimum,  therefore^  there  exists  a  great  «ptt 
torial  extension  of  the  corona  east  and  weat. 

The  time  between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  aim- 
spot  periods  is  three  or  four  years^  and  that  from  maxi- 
mum to  iwSwiinmw  aoveu  Or  eight  years,  so  that  tbe  aim 
increases  in  activity  much  more  rapidly  than  it  afterwards 
decreases  in  passing  to  the  next  minimum.  Stardng 
then,  about  half  way  between  minimum  and  mazimiiiD, 
we  find  an  increased  activity  in  every  direction,  lie 
quiet  prominencee^  oondsting  of  hydrogen,  are  moro 
numerous^  and  the  &culn  are  brighter.  If  at  this  time 
we  ^fr^mituk  tiie  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere^  we  find 
hydrogen  and  D^  are  not  the  only  constituents :  we  g«t 
oUier  short  lines,  the  chief  being  the  three  lines  of  mag- 
nesium hn  bp  64.  The  spots  are  more  numerous  sod  an 
in  a  lower  latitude,  having  moved  from  near  35*  to  about 
25*.  MetaUio  prominenoes  now  constantly  aooompsay  the 
spots ;  and  the  number  of  bright  lines  visible  in  their 
spectra  gradually  increases  from  month  to  montL  Tim 
changes  ar^  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  corona,  which 
affect  not  only  its  form  bit  also  its  spectrum.  At  the 
fniniiwnm  spot  pwiod  the  ooTOUA  glves  an  almost  oonttDHf 
ous  spectrum,  differing  only  in  the  presence  of  a  few  daik 
linear  and  occasionally  a  few  not  very  obvious  bri^t  line^ 
whence  we  oondude  that  at  the  mintmwm  the  corona  is 
not  entirely  gaseous.  In  passing  from  the  minimum  to 
the  wM^'rimnin  the  spootrum  ia  no  longer  continuous:  bright 
lines  begin  to  appear,  emanating  from  the  incandtfcent 
gaseous  portions  of  the  corona,  a^  at  the  same  time  there 
is  an  increase  in  brilliancy.  At  this  period  there  ia  no 
longer  any  remarkable  equatorial  extension,  although  here 
and  there  streamers  of  strange  outlines  occur.  A  drawiiig 
of  the  eclipse  of  1858,  a  period  between  minimum  a^ 
mATitnnm^  showB  in  middle  Latitudes,  both  north  and  aouth, 
four  remarkable  luminous  cones  standing  with  their  bases 
on  the  chromosphere.  The  amount  of  light  and  atnictare 
in  the  corona  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  tbe 
beautiful  double  curves  seen  at  the  poles  a*  the  minimnm 
are  now  hidden  in  a  strong  radiance. 

During  the  mftyimwin  period  all  the  sobr  forces  an 
doing  their  utmost,  and  we  see  in  prominences  and  spot^ 
and  indeed  in  every  outcome  of  action  that  we  can  refer 
to^  indications  of  the  most  gigantic  eneigiea  being  ftt 
work.    The  ordinaiy  piominenoea^  instead  of  clinging  5. 
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tbe  equator,  wm  ooeor  most  frequently  at  the  poles.  The 
f  acals  are  brighter  and  are  more  widely  distributed,  and 
the  chromosphere  is  richer  in  lines.  The  spots  at  this 
period  oocapy  broad  lones  with  mean  latitudes  of  about 
18*  N.  and  18*  S.  There  are  no  spots  near  the  poles  and 
none  near  the  equator ;  but  large  spots,  indicating  a  state 
of  Ttolent  agitation,  surrounded  by  gigantic  f aculae,  follow 
each  other  in  these  zones.  Each  of  these  indicators  of 
solar  activity  la  accompanied  by  a  prominence.  At  this 
time  also  we  note  the  greatest  yelocities  of  down-rush  in 
the  vapours  which  form  the  spots  and  of  up-rush  in  those 
"which  form  the  prominences.  These  changes  are  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  changes  in  the  corona;  and, 
fortunately,  we  have  photographic  records  for  two  periods 
of  maTJmnm, — 1871  and  1882.  .  In  these  the  streamers^ 
instead  of  being  limited  to  the  equator  or  to  mid-latitudes, 
exist  in  all  latitudes,  so  that  tney  practically  extend  to 
every  part  of  the  sun.  Their  directions,  which  may  be 
tsalled  lines  of  force,  are  very  varied,  some  being  straight 
and  some  curved ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  appear^ 
smces,  because  what  we  see  are  only  projections  of  the 
actual  things,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  sun's 
pole  is  tipped  towards  or  away  from  the  earth  to  the 
greatest  extent  In  the  eclipse  of  1882  the  corona  in- 
dicated a  more  equal  distribution  of  action  than  that  of 
1871,*  but  the  general  result  was  the  same. 

After  the  maTimum  period  there  is  a  gradual  falling  off 
•of  all  .the  various  energies,  the  mean  latitudes  of  the  spots 
decreasmg  until  they  readi  8*  K.  and  8*  S.;  then  anoiher 
aeries  of  spots  breaks  out  about  35*  N.  and  35*  S.  lat,  and 
the  cycle  begins  anew. 

General  Theory. 

It  has  been  very  generally  accepted  for  some  time  that 
•gun-spots  are  depressions  in  the  pnotosphere^  produced  by 
downfaUs  of  cool  material  The  following  sketch  shows 
kw,  if  we  accept  this  view  and  also  the  hypothesis  that 
the  chemical  elements  are  dissociated  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  manv  of  the  more  important  solar 
phenomena  may  be  explained  and  correlated. 

We  know  that  small  meteorites  in  our  own  cold  atmo- 

2 here  are  heated  to  incandescence  by  friction,  that  is,  by 
e  conversion  of  their  kinetic  energy  into  heat,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  enormous  masses, 
falling  with  great  velocities  through  the  sun's  highly  heated 
atmosphere,  would  be  competent  to  give  rise  to  such  dis- 
turbances as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  the  sun's 
surface.  This  cool  material  is  produced  by  the  condensa- 
tion, in  the  upper  cool  regions  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  of 
the  hot  ascending  vapours  produced  at  the  lower  levels, 
and  this  is  probably  the  main  source  of  supply  of  q;>9t- 
producing  material  The  f  acube  and  other  disturbances  of 
the  general  surface  do  not  precede  but  f oUow  the  formation 
of  a  spot,  so  that  a  spot  may  be  considered  as  the  initial 
disturbance  of  the  pnotorahere  in  the  region  where  it  is 
observed.  Large  spots  almost  invariably  appear  first  as 
little  dots,  frequently  in  groups,  and  then  suddenly  grow 
large.  The  little  dots,  according  to  the  view  of  spot  forma- 
tion now  under  discussion,  are  formed  by  small  masses 
which  precede  the  main  fall  The  heat  produced  by  friction 
with  the  atmosphere  and  the  arrested  motion  causes  up- 
rushes  of  heated  vapours,  which  eventually  cool  and  con- 
dense^ and  afterwards  fall  to  the  photosphere  and  produce 
fresh  disturbances.  Down-rushes  of  cool  material  must  take 
place  all  over  the  sun's  surface,  and,  although  the  most 
violent  results  of  such  falls  are  restricted  to  certain  regions, 
minor  disturbances  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface. 
These  generally  distributed  phenomena  are  well  known  to 
be  merely  different  degrees  of  the  same  kind  of  eneigieB 
*  that  operate  in  producing  the  more  restricted  one& 


We  will  now  review  the  several  phenomena  in  turn, 
beginning  with  the  most  widely  distributed. 

Besides  the  gsnersl  dsrkening  nesr  the  edge  of  the  tan's  disk, 
the  sorfsoe  is  seen  to  be  tttnnidj  mottled  near  the  poles,  nesr 
the  eqnstor,  end  in  fact  nniversuly.  Moreorer,  small  black  specks 
callea  gramuUUiona  or  poregf  are  everywhere  visible^  and  spectro- 
scopic, examination  shows  that  every  one  of  these  is  a  true  spot] 
The  fine  mottlings  freanenthr  indicate  the  existence  .of  powerfnlj 
currents  in  that  they  take  definite  directions,  sometimes  in  straight 
lines,  sometimes  in  lines  sasgesting  cyclonic  swiria  In  addition 
to  the  pores  spots  of  a  smudgy  kind,  called  vtiUd  nols,  are  some- 
times seen,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  the  force  of  the 
down-rush  is  insufficient  to  depress  tiie  photosphere  to  an  ezten^ 
competent  to  give  rise  to  the  ordinsry  dark  spotn  Some  spots 
appear  as  large  pores,  that  is,  they  consist  of  nouing  but  um&a  ; 
others  sppear  as  well-developed  veiled  spots,  consisting  almost  en«! 
tirely  of  penumbrs.  The  oovious  larce  spots  consisting  of  umbra 
and  penumbra  follow  next  in  order  oiintensitr,  and,  as  hss  been 
prevMNisly  pointed  out,  their  appearance  is  confined  to  definite  spot 
zoneSb  Minute  observation,  therefore,  shows  that  the  whole  of  the 
Bun'i  •urfae9  js  traversed  by  down-rushes  of  vsrying  intensities, 
from  almost  infinitesimal  dimensions  to  the  most  powerful  that  we 
can  conceive.  Some  of  the  ordij^ry  spots  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any 
violent  state  of  sAtation :  the  penumbra  and  umbra  are  well  der 
fined,  and  the  ric^  of  Ucvim  round  such  f  spot  does  not  indicate 
any  disturbance  by  either  lateral  gr  convexion  currents.  Other 
spot^  however,  indicate  very  violent  commotion,  the  penumbra 
and  umbra  beuig  tremendously  contorted  and  mixed  up.  In  this 
kind  of  spot  the  dirturbanee  often  affects  enormous  areas  of  the 
sun's  snnacas ;  ^one  spot  in  1861  was  140,000  miles  across,  and  th| 
commotions  were  so  great  tlutt  they  could  be  detected  by  eye  ob- 
servation with  the  telescope.  It  sppears  as  if  the  material  carried 
in  the  first  instance  below  the  level  of  the  photosphere  produces 
A  disturbance  in  the  interior  redone,  yr}iic)x  exhibits  itself  at  the 
surfsce  by  an  increase  in  the  qusntity  and  orilliancy  of  the  sur- 
rounding faculs.  As  a  spot  dies  sway  it  is  replaced  by  facule, 
and  these  remain  long  after  the  spot  has  closed  up.  It  often 
happens  that  new  spots  break  out  in  the  places  occupied  by  pre.- 
vious  spots.  The  spot -producing  material  in  its  descent  is  disr 
sofiiateg  either  before  or  when  it  reaches  the  photosphere,  and  the 
rapidity  and  energy  of  the  dissociation  depend  upon  the  velocity 
with  which  it  travels.  Gravitation  is  of  course  the  main  factor 
operating  in  the  production  of  a  down-rush.  The  velocity  produced 
bv  gravitation  in  matter  falling  from  great  heights  above  the 
photosphere  must  be  very  great,  and  in  consequence  the  kinetic 
energv  of  the  moving  mass  must  also  be  great.  The  motion  ii 
impMed  by  friction  with  the'  ^|ases  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  snd 
some  or  perhaps  all  the  kinetic  energy  becomes  heat.  The  heat 
thus  developea  must  produce  sudden  expansions,  and  the  initial 
down-rush  is  surrounded  by  up -rushes  along  Uie  lines  of  least 
resistance^  The  effects  of  such  aown-rushes  vaxv  in  denve  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  matter  falling  and  the  height  from  which 

Equally  too  there  sre  observed  different  degrees  of  the  effects  of 
up-rushes.  All  over  the  sun's  surface  are  seen  domes  of  faculc, 
either  separate  or  in  groups,  and  there  is  indication  that  they 
are  hotter  than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  for  the  bright  lines  of 
hydroffsn  are  seen  to  surmount  them.  It  is  probablv  owiuA  to  this 
that  the  chromosphere  exhiUts  a  billowy  outline  wnen  under  con* 
ditions  of  little  disturbuice.  The  next  condition  of  increased 
action  exhibits  itself  in  the  growing  complexity  of  the  chemical 
nature  and  of  the  fonn  of  the  chromosphere.  Occasionally  the  whole 
level  of  the  chromosphere  over  a  Isrse  region  seems  to  be  quietly 
nosed,  and  observation  provee  this  to  be  due  to  the  intrusion  of 
other  vspooia.  There  is  either  a  gradual  evaporation  from  the 
photosphere  or  a  gradual  vaporization  or  expansion  of  slowly  fsU- 
ing  material  over laive  regions,  raising  the  level  of  the  sea  of  hydro- 
gen. The  chromospnere  then  appears  to  contain  different  layers, 
and  the  lower  we  descend  towards  the  photosphere  the  less  we  know 
about  the  substances  that  exirt  there.  The  next  degree  of  dirturb; 
anoe  ii  seen  in  what  are  called  the  qtiiH  promiiuncei,  which  very* 
frequently  occur  in  regions  where  the  oeginning  of  a  disturbance  has 
been  previously  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  domes  and  metallic 


strata.  As  a  rule  the  quiet  prominences  sre  not  very  high — not 
higher  than  40,000  milee — ana  manv  of  them  resemble  trees.  They 
are  almost  entirely  composed  of  hyaro^n,  or  at  least  of  a  substance 


which  givee  some  of  the  jUnes  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  hydromn. 
Such  a  prominence  grows  upwards  fit>m  the  photoephere,  beiog  first 
of  a  small  height,  then  gettrng  higher  and  often  broader,  and  finally 
a  kind  of  condensation  doua  may  form  at  the  top.  The  upward 
velocity  of  the  gases  formin|^  these  prominences  is  seldom  very 
great  When  a  prominence  duappears  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
substances  of  wnich  if  was  composed  have  also  dinppeared,  and 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  apparent  disappearance  is  due 
to  a  reduction  of  temperature.-  The  most  intense  aegree  of  action 
of  sn  i)p-rash  ii  exhibited  by  the  metallic  prominences,  which 
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eanteln  otbar  raUtmoei  in  additbn  to  hydrocen.  They  an  ieen 
numnting  apwirdi  to  enonnom  heights  with  dmott  incredible 
i-dodtiei,  and  their  aeoent  it  accompanied  by  riolent  lateral 
motioitiL  Such  prominenoea  haTD  been  seen  with  an  npward 
relodty  of  260  miles  a  second,  and  of  a  height  as  great  as  400,000 
mflea.  There  is  also  evidence  that  some  prominences  consist  of 
mixed  np-roshes  and  down-roshes,  and  it  miy  torn  oat  eyentnally 
that  this  is  the  case  in  aU  the  metallic  jprominencesu 

Acoording  to  the  gravitation -diaaociatioii  theory  of  the 
formation  of  spots,  we  ought  to  find  that  the  effects,  in 
▼arions  degrees,  produced  by  down -rushes  of  associated 
matter  are  related  to  the  effects,  in  I'ke  degrees,  produced 
by  the  corresponding  up -rushes  of  dissociated  materials. 
Comparing,  then,  the  facts  already  stated,  we  have ; — 


BabotsorDow&.nuh. 

Effects  of  Up-nuh. 

L  Fores. 

1  VaOwlspoti. 

a  Qolet  spots. 

1.  Domeik 

S.  Metallio  stnts  and  smaU  pro- 
mlnencei. 

It  is  a  &et  that  the  porss  and  domea  are  very  closely  associated 
orer  sll  parts  of  the  son,  and  that  the  domes  are  most  prominent 
in  pkosa  previously  occupied  by  spots.  All  laige  spots  are  seen 
to  be  accompanied  W  metallic  prominenoss,  when  observed  at  the 
edgs  of  the  son.  There  is  also  a  strict  relationship  between  the 
intensity  of  sction  going  on  in  a  snot  and  the  associated  prominence, 
so  mnch  ao  that  a  very  violent  (diange  in  a  spot  on  the  disk  some- 
times csnass  the  bright  prominence  lines  Uf  become  visible  in  its 
spectmm.  The  ordinary  metallic  prominences,  as  already  stated, 
mav  ooarist  of  both  ascending  and  descending  material ;  this  will 
be  best  nnderatood  by  likening  the  whole  phenomenon  to  a  splash. 

We  have  psvioualy  seen  that  spote  and  metallic  prominences  are 


veiy  Intimatel  V  connected  as  regards  their  occurrence  in  zones,  and 
this  intimacy  Is  easy  to  explain  bv  supposing  things  to  happen  in 
the  way  here  set  forth.    The  hoght  of  the  solsr  atmosphere  is 


greater  over  the  equator  than  at  the  poles ;  nartides  condensed  on 
tne  outside  at  the  poles  have  therefore  a  relatively  small  velocity 
when  t^iey  fall  into  the  photosphere,  and  are  able  to  produce  only 
poreo  or  veiled  spots.  Over  the  equator  the  particles  attain  a 
higher  velocity  in  their  fall,  but  thev  also  have  to  pass  through 
a  much  greater  thicVness  of  atmosphere  and  undergo  so  much 
dissociation  that  on  reaching  the  photosphere  they  are  incom- 
petent to  pcoduoe  spots.  In  mid-latitudes,  therefore,  the  falls  of 
condensed  particles  should  be  most  effective  in  producing  spots. 
In  this  way  the  absence  of  spote  at  the  poles  and  equator  is  ex- 
plained,-H>ne  of  the  best-known  fkcte  of  soUr  physics.  The  fslls 
of  the  condensed  particles,  or  meteoric  matter,  into  the  sun  incresse 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  spote  and  prominences 
which  they  produce,  so  that  other  fslls  in  the  same  region  are  not 
effective  in  producing  spote  on  account  of  the  increased  dissociation 
which  they  must  underso  before  reaching  the  photosphere.  If  .the 
ynaterial  condensed  in  thoee  regions  is  to  produce  a  spot,  it  must 
he  removed  to  some  place  where  it  can  reach  the  photoephere  with- 
out being  diesodated.  Hehce  from  the  first  appearance  of  spote 
after  a  sun-spot  minimum  there  is  a  continual  change  of  latitude. 
From  minimum  to  minimum  there  ia  a  regular  decrease  in  the 
Utitude  of  spote ;  hence  it  is  dear  that  there  must  be  cnrrente 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator  in  the  upper  atmosphere  of  the 
sun,  eaudng  the  removal  of  condensed  materials  to  lower  and 
rektively  cooler  latitndet.  Assuming  the  existence  of  such  currents, 
we  ought  to  find  that  suooessive  spote  have  a  tendency  to  form  along 
the  same  meridian^  for  the  polar  corrento  wouM  carry  the  con- 
densed materials  to  iowcr  latitudes  in  a  nearly  meridional  direction. 
Examination  of  sun-spot  records  for  1878-70  shows  that  there  is  a 
marked  tandenoy  Inr  spote  to  follow  eadi  other  in  meridiana  The 
existence  «(  such  enrrente  is  ft-jther  supported  by  the  ontcurving  of 
the  oorona  at  the  solsr  poles  as  observed  in  several  eclipses.  If  these 
cnirente  eadst,  there  must  also  be  compensating  cnnente  towards 
the  poles  in  the  lower  pa'  te  of  the  sun'i  atmosphere,  carrying 
incaadescent  vapours  along  with  them.  SmaU  prominences  often 
give  fudication  of  motion  towards  the  poles  which  such  currente 
would  nroduos,  and  examination  of  sun-spot  records  alio  shows 
that  the  tendency  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  spote  is  polewards. 
??^,*^^^^^  the  existence  of  these  curre&  has  not  been 
deftnitdy  proved,  then  is  strong  evidence  that  then  exista  some 
dn  ilation  of  tlus  naturo  in  the  solar  atmoepheia. 

When  once  toe  fidls  have  cummenced,  if  this  hypothesis  is  tne, 
they  should  rapdly  increase  in  intensity,  for,  as  it  is  the  falU  which 
i^crsase  the  lempMature  of  the  lower  atmosphere  by  the  conversion 
of  their  kinetic  eneigy  into  heat,  the  mon  uUs  there  are  the  mare 
material  wii  be  taken  first  to  the  poles  and  then  t  vaxds  the  equa- 
tor,  aad^erefon  then  wfll  be  mon  available  spot-forming  material 

i  T?  ^  *^*  **^  increase  in  intensity  does  not  go  on  for  ever, 
and  then  mnst  thenfon  be  some  regulating  *iifl««M*T     The  in- 


crease of  tempentun  and  posnbly  of  the  hdght  of  the  aohr  atao. 
sphere,  duo  to  the  increased  falls,  will  eventually  become  nadi  th&t 
the  descending  materials  an  dissociated  befon  they  rsack  tba 
photosphen.  The  production  of  spote  must  therefon  gndaally 
diminish  until  they  finally  disappear  and  end  the  spot  cf  de.  At 
the  minimum  period,  thenfore,  pores  and  veiled  spote,  due  to  1m 
powerful  energies,  an  at  a  maTJmnm. 

Becords  of  eclipses,  occurring  when  the  sun  was  quietest,  skew 
that  the  condensing  and  condensed  materials  brought  to  the  equator 
by  the  polar  cumnte  probably  extend  far  beyond  the  true  atsM- 
sphen  of  the  sun  and  an  then  collected,  ppenbly  in  the  form  of  t 
mon  or  less  regular  rin^  the  section  of  which  widens  towaidi  tbe 
sun,  the  widest  part  bemg  within  the  boundarv  of  the  sun's  atmo- 
sphere. If  we  sssume  such  a  rins  under  abeolutdy  steble  eonditioni, 
then  will  be  no  fall  of  materia^  and  therefon  no  prominences  or 
spots.  But  suppose  a  disturbance  caused,  aa  before,  by  ooIliBoo% 
which  most  likely  occur  when  the  partides  brought  by  the  polar 
cumnte  meet  the  surface  of  the  nng.  Theee  partidee  then  &U 
from  when  the  ring  first  meete  the  atmosphen  on  to  the  photo- 
sphere, and  form  the  fint  spots.  Eclipse  records  show  that  tbii 
action  takes  place  about  80  lat.  According  to  this  view,  ther* 
are  usually  no  spote  above  80*  lat,  because  then  is  no  ring,  awl 
because  the  atmosphen  is  too  low  to  give  the  height  of  fall  neeea- 
sary  to  produce  spota  Then  an  no  spote  at  the  equator  for  the 
reason  tnat  the  condensed,  matter  has  to  pass  for  perhaps  milUoni 
of  miles  through  strate  of  increasing  temiwntun,  and  do  not  ther^ 
fon  reach  the  photosphen  befon  beins  oissociated.  Accordingly, 
we  ought  to  find  that  at  and  after  the  maximum  the  corona  is 
brighter  and  mon  truly  a  gaseous  body  on  account  of  the  incroaMi 
tempentun.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  edipse  obeervatioai 
extending  over  twenty  years.  According  to  this  view  of  the  solar 
economy,  the  sun  oucht  to  give  out  mon  heat  at  a  maximuin  thu 
at  a  minimum  periodTwhen  the  number  of  ialls  te  greatest ;  on  thh 
point  see  the  artide  Mxtboboloot  (voL  xvl  pu  167  a;.). 

Tha  Sun's  Place  amofu;  the  Start. 
The  relative  nearness  of  the  sun  makes  it  convenient  as 
a  type  of  those  stars  which  on  account  of  their  great  dis- 
tance are  less  accessible  to  minute  observation.  If  tbe 
sun  were  at  a  greater  distance,  ite  spectrum  wouhi  become 
much  fainter  and  would  not  show  so  much  detail,  bat  iti 
general  character  would  not  be  altered :  its  dark  lines 
would  not  become  bright  ones.  In  the  atmospheres  of 
the  Tarious  members  of  the  solar  system,  including  the 
earth,  there  is  a  very  considerable  absorption  of  blue  light 
We  know  also  that  this  condition  applies. to  tihe  nut 
Tlie  lij^t  we  receive  under  present  conditions  we  eall 
white ;  bat»  if  its  own  atmosphere  and  onzs  were  removed 
or  beoame  so  changed  as  to  no  longer  absorb  blue  ligHt, 
the  sun  would  appear  blue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
blue  absorption  were  encMrmously  increased,  so  that  it 
extended  into  the  green,  the  sun  would  appear  red,  be- 
cause every  other  kind  of  light  would  be  absorbed.  If  tro 
kinds  of  absorption— one  in  tbe  red,  tke  other  in  the  bine 
— ^were  going  on  together,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  ooi 
laboratories,  the  sun  would  then  appear  green.  Althooi^ 
these  changes  are  not  of  actual  oceurrence  in  the  son,  we 
find  eadi  of  these  conditions  represented  among  the  iton 
In  the  coloured  stars^  which  may  be  red,  green,  or  bhe, 
we  are  simply  dealing  witk  this  land -of  absorption  pbeoo- 
mena.  This  difference  in  the  conditions  of  absorption  in 
the  stars,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  most  important 
one :  the  difference  of  temperature  as  indicated  by  the 
spectrum  is  of  primaiy  importance.  As  in  our  kbon- 
tories  the  spectrum  of  a  substance  is  changed  by  a  Tsrii- 
tion  of  temperaton^,  and  always  in  a  regular  way,  no  tbe 
nature  of  a  starts  spectnun  furnidies  a  due  to  its  probdde 
state  as  reg;  rd.'i  heat.  For  example,  we  may  submit  csrboo 
vapour  to  a  Icr  temperature,  and  we  shall  then  obtain 
what  is  called  a  epectmm  of  flutings;  on  increasing  the 
temperature,  tbo  flutings  aro  replaced  wholly  or  partisD/ 
by  lines,  t^ording  to  th^  amount  of  increase.  From 
hundreds  of  cbs::r7S,tions  of  this  kind,  both  on  esrbon 
and  other  subsUuices,  it  may  be  safe^  inferred  thst  • 
fluted  spectrum  indicates  a  lower  temperature  than  a  line 
spectrum.  There  are  doubtless  substances  in  the  fon'i 
atmo^here  which,  although  represented  by  Udm  la  ita 
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6p«ctniu,  can  he  submitted  to  low  oonditioiui  of  tempera- 
ture 80  asto  give  fluted  tpeotra.  There  can  be  little  doubt» 
therefore,  that  a  cooling  of  the  sun  irould  be  followed  by 
a  change  in  its  spectrum,  which  would  cease  to  be  one  of 
lines  and  become  one  of  flutings.  While  the  son  was 
acquiring  its  present  intensely  heated  state^  it  must  at 
some  period  of  its  histoiy  have  been  in  a  condition  of 
temperature  in  which  its  spectrum  would  coQiist  of  flut- 
ings, and  similarly  it  must  gire  a  fluted  spectrum  at  some 
future  period  when  it  has.  further  cooled. 

The  ordinaiT  Tmmholbr  spectnim  givM  the  lam  total  of  tho  line 
absorptioxiB  of  til  the  Tsrioas  Uj^  m  the  son's  atmoephere^  bat 
by  examining  indindaal  layen  jnct  off  the  edge  of  the  diak  we  can 
ain^e  oat  the  absorption  lines  prodooed  by  the  lower  layeis.  Thai 
the  absorption  prooaoed  by  the  hottest  layer,  the  chromosphere — 
hottest  becaoae  nearest  the  photosphero— is  indicated  by  its  osaally 
simfle  radiation  spectrnm  when  examined  in  this  way.  If  the 
snn  were  made  hotter,  therefore,  the  nses  which  gire  the  simple 
chromosphere  spectrnm  woald  hare  a  Jaiver  ahars  in  the  absoip- 
tioir,  and  the  main  featares  of  the  Fraannofer  spectnun  would  be 
thus  few  dark  lines  oonespondinff  to  these  bri^t  ones.  This  being 
so,  a  stsr  which  gives  practicany  the  same>  absorption  spectrnm  as . 
the  chrom6sphere  of  the  son  most  be  hotter  than  the  arerage 
temperatnre  of  the  son's  atmosphere, — as  hot  as  the  hottest  part  of 
it.  The  briffht  central  part  of  the  snn  ii  not  reiy  mnch  less  than 
the  whole  yolnme,  bat  it  is  so  mnch  hotter  that  it  gives  oat  thoasands 
of  times  more  light  than  the  atmosphere.  The  cool  yaponrs  in  the 
atmosohere  gire  the  dark  Fraanhonr  lines  hy  their  abeorption,  and 
eren  if  they  are  hot  enoogh  to  gire  bright  lines  when  seen  on  the 
son's  edge  they  can  .only  reduce  the  intensitj  of  the  dark  lines. 
Here  the.  difference  of  area  between  the  disk  representing  the  cen- 
tral mass  and  that  repreeenting  the  sun's  atmosphere  is  .yerr  small, 
and,  the  light  from  the  central  mass  being  so  much  more  intenss, 
wo  do  not  ordinarily  see  the  evidences  of  radiation,  but,  in  plape  of 
it^  the  absorption  of  the  atmosphersi  li^  hoWBver,  we  suppose  the 
central  mass  to  be  very  smallf  compared  with  its  atmospnere,  the 
total  radiation  of  the  atmosphere,  may  be  sofllciently  powerful  to 
overcome  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  smaller  central  part, 
so  that  the  spectrum  of  such  a  stsr  would  oontain  bright  linea^ 
f^m  the  exterior  mixed  up  with  the  dark  linee  from  the  interior. 
The  spsctrum  of  a  star,  therefore,  does  not  always  depend  upon  its 
total  diameter,  but  upon  the  relative  diameters  of  the  oentnufmass 
and  the  outer  atmospnere.    It  is  a  question  of  sectional  areas.' 

Observations  of  the  spectra  of  a  large  number  of  stars  show  that, 
although  there  is  a  gnat  difference  between  individual  spectra, 
they  soil  admit  of  arrangement  in  femJly  groaps.  While  some 
stars  give  line  abeorption  spectra,  others  give  flntsd  spsctra,  and 
others  sgain  give  bright  lines.  They  may  Moonvfnisntty  arranged 
as  follows : — 


■  L  . 

■  IL  . 

■  m.. 

lIT.  . 

iv.  . 


Man  vhose  speeba  eondsl  eT  a  1^ 

thick  abMrptton  Ubm. 
Bbuu  wboM  fptetrs  eoiMiel  of  a  laife 

nombtr  of  fliie  abMrptioa  Mnei. 
Bten  wHh  flatad  speeba,  the  naxtaM 

of  th«  flatten  betag  tovaida  the  rtd. 
St»  with  flntad  tpootn,  fhe  naxlma 

being  towards  the  Mae.  >* 

Stan  whoM  ■peetra  ooataia  bright  Unas, 

-^o)ofhydrogeB,(6)-"— * " 


alomk 


IM  Belli. 
aOrfoBii. 


This  classification  probably  represents  the  stais.in  order  of  tem- 
perature, class  I.  bung  the  hottesi. 

Althouffh  different  stars  mar  contain  Unas  of  identteal  wave- 
lengths, uie  thickness  of  these  linss  is  vcrr  liable  to  variation  in 
passing  from  one  star  to  another.  The  thickest  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  are  H.and  K  in  the  ultra-violst^  both  of  equal  thickness: 
on  passing  to  some  of  the  stsrs,  however,  we  find  H  broad  with  i 
thin,  and  in  others  H  without  K.  This  is  similar  to  what  occurs 
in  oor  laboratories  wben  we  study  the  spectrum  of  i*^H^™,  tiie 
substance  which  jgivA  the  lines  H  snd  & :  at  the  temperatnre  of 
the  electric  arc  the  blue  line  of  calcium  is  very  intense,  while  H 
snd  K  sre  scarcely  visible :  but  on  psssing  to  a  hi^er  temperature, 
that  of  the  induction  spark,  H  and  K  appear.  In  those  stars  which 
give  H  without  E,  namely,  thoee  in  dass  L,  it  is  probaUe  that 
there  is  a  very  high  temperature  competent  to  ssparate  H  and  K, 
just  ss  H  and  K  were  conjointly  ssparated  from  the  blue  line.  A. 
nuiher  indication  of  hich  temperature  in  the  stars  iMil««ffing  to 
class  I.  is  that  the  few  unes  which  do  occur  in  U&eir  speras  sre 
slmost  the  exact  counterparts  of  those  which  occur  in  the  hottest 
layer  of  the  sun,  hydrogen  lines  being  espedslly  prominent  The 
passsge  from  elsss  f.  to  dass  IL  is  by  no  means  sodden :  there  sre 
stars  with  every  gradstion  of  broad  and  fine  lines.  It  will  readily 
bo  understood  that  the  stars  of  class  IL  ars  probably  not  so  hot  ss 
ikott  bdwiging  to  dass  L^  snd  the  change  in  the  spsctrum  is 


supposed  to  be  due  to  new  combinations  of  the  ori^nsl  sabstances^ 
rsnaered  possible  by  a  reduction  of  temperature ;  that  is,  new  linea 
are  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  old  ones.  13ie  hydrogen  linee 
are  very  prominent  in  class  IL,  though  not  so  intenss  ss  in  dass  L 
The  stars  of  these  two  dassee  may  be  grouped  toirether  and  called 
hydrogen  stars.  Stars  bdonginff  to  class  III.  exhibit  rn^T^MftVuMft 
evidence  of  carbon  vapour.  Socuum  and  iron  are  also  often  pfeeent. 
All  the  stars  in  this  class,  of  which  fifty-five  are  known,  agree  in 
having  a  reddish  tint.  They  are  usually  faint,  and  seldom  exceed 
the  fourth  magnitude.  There  is  eviden9e  of  the  existence  of  carbon 
vapour  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  depending  upon  one  solitaiy 
fluting^  and  hence  stars  of  tnis  class  probab^  repreeent  what  the 
sun  would  become  if  it  were  cooled.  Class  IlL^Uierefore  represents 
a  lower  temperature  than  classes  II.  and  1.  Class  lY.,  containing 
475  known  members,  includes  the  stars  ffiving  fluted  spectra  with 
the  darkest  edgee  of  the  flutings  towsrcb  the  violet  The  origin 
of  the  substanoee  of  which  they  are  mainly  compoeed  is  not  at 
prsssnt  known.  All  the  principd  bands  are  abaolutely  unchanging 
m  position,  although  there  ii  considerable  variation  in  the  inlen- 
sities.*  The  bands  in  the  spectrum  appear  to  result  from  the 
rhythmical  vibrations  of  the  eame  subsiknce,  probably  a  complex 
one.  Besides  this  unknown  substance,  there  are  alao  m^tMlii/x  lines 
in  many  of  the  stars,  the  complete  spectrum  consLrting  of  the 
banded  spectrum  snperpoeed  upon  the  line  spectrum.  The  metallic 
lines  sre  generally  seen  in  the  spectra  of  sodiam,  iron,  magnednm, 
or  caldum ;  the  hydrogen  lines  are  very  inconspicuous. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  question  of  stellar  evolution. 
Comets  and  nebula  are  now  supposea  to  consiBt  of  douds  of  stones 
or  small  meteorites,  and  the  difference  between  their  spectra  may 
be  due  to  a  difference  of  temperature,  fhet  of  the  nebula  being 
highest  Comets  ordinarily  give  the  spectrum  of  carbon,  and,  u 
we  imagine  audi  cometary  matter  to  surround  a  oontral  bright 
nudea%  we  have  the  spectrum  of  a  star  of  the  thkd  daasi  On 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  starting  with  ordinary  cometary  materials, 
the  small  mssses  resultiiig  from  the  first  condensations  gravitate 
towards  each  other,  and  thefr  energy  becomes  heat  by  the  re&rdation 
of  their  motion  on  coming  in  contact  As  soon  as  the  condenssd 
mass  is  hot  enough,  it  gives  a  fluted  spectrum,  like  stars  of  the  third 
dass.  As  the  energy  of  condensation  increasee,  the  temperature  ia 
raised  snd  the  spectrum  passes  from  that  of  a  third  class  stsr  to 
that  of  a  second  class  star,  and  then  to  that  of  a  first  class  star. 
On  the  subssquent  cooling  of  what  is  then  a  stsr  the  snoeesnve 
-stages  wiU  be  again  passed  through  in  inverse  order.  According  to 
this  visw,  we  ought  to  find  fewer  hydrogen  stars  than  carbon  stan^ 
becauss  every  star  is  a  carbon  stsr  at  two  periods  of  its  exigence, 
but  a  hydrogen  star  only  once.  On  this  point,  however,  nothing 
definite  can  be  stated,  aa  the  stars  of  classes  L  and  IL  have,  in  con- 
seouence  of  their  greater  brightness,  recdved  more  attentim  then 
carbon  stsrs,  v**  .  -' 

'  In  1866  a  star  of  the  tenth  magnitude  in  the  oonstdlation 
Corona  suddenly  flashed  up  into  a  mar  of  nearly  the  first  magni- 
tude*; its  spectrum  ss  a  tsnth  magnitude  stsr  differed  ftom  its 


spectrum  ss  a  first  of  second,— the  letter  contsining  bright  lines 
of  hydrogen.  In  about  a  month  it  again  became  a  tenS  magni- 
tude stsr  snd  appeared  aa  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  here  there  was  a  sadden  increase  of  tem- 
perature, aa  evidenced  by  the  spectrum  becoming  like  that  of 
-the  diromosphere  of  the  sun.  Ten  years  afterwards  a  new  star 
~  in  Cygnus ;  it  had  never  been  seen  before,  but  appearea 
as  a  third  or  foorth  magnitude  star.  In  about  a  ysar  it 
[y  dwindled  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  its  spectrum 
became  Uiat  of  a  nebula.  This  mass  was  at  a  stellar  distance,  but 
it  cannot  bo  conddered  to  have.been  a  laige  mass  of  incandeecent 
material,  for  in  that  case  it  would  have  taken'  millions  of  years, 
instsad  of  only  one^  to  cod  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude.  A 
posdble  enlanation  of  most  of  the  new  and  variable  stars  is  to  be 
found  in  the  meteorite  theory :  the  innumerable  components  of 
one  ffroup  of  meteorites  eolhding  with  thoee  of  anouer  group 
would  be  competent  to  give  out  light  suffident  to  make  the  whole 


appear  aa  a  stsr.  Each  meteorite  givea  only  a  little  lijdit,  hot  the 
total  must  be  veiy  connderaUe.  The  new  star  in  Corona,  and 
similarly  all  new  stars,  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  collision  of 
two  groups  of  meteorites.  They  die  out  quickly  because  the  com- 
ponents are  small  and  far  apart  The  sudden  increase  in  the  bril- 
Jianey  of  the  star  in  Cygnus  would  bs  produced  by  a  ooJlidon  of 
s  meteor  swsrm  with  the  stsr  slready  «j«Htig,  (j.  ^^  i^) 

SUK-BIRD,  a  name  more  or  less  in  use  for  many 
years,^  and  now  generally  accepted  as  that  of  a  gronp  of 

1  Csrtainly  sines  1836  (^.  Btspheae,  Gen.  Zoolon,  >!▼.  pt  1,  ^ 
2S9).  Bwainsop  (^al  Hid,  and  CUutif.  Birdt,  L  p.  146)  says  they 
sre  "so  called  by  the  natives  of  Ada  in  allusion  to  thdr  qdendld  sad 
■hfailng  plwnsge,"  but  givee  no  hint  as  to  the  natloa  or  language 
wherdn  the  name  originated.  By  the  Trench  they  have  been  much 
longer  known  as  "Bouimangas,"  from  the  Madagascar  nans  of  OBS  of 
the  spsdee  given  fai  16(8  by  naooort  aa  atmmtmgha. 
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oret  100  species  of  small  birds,  but  wben  or  by  -whom  it 
was  first  applied  is  nncertaiiL  Most  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  their  gaudy  plumage,  and,  though  those  known  to 
tlie  older  naturalists  were  for  a  long  while  referred  to  the 
g  nvaCerthia  (Trbb-cbekpkb,  q.v,)  or  some  other  group,  they 
are  now  fully  recognixed  as  forming  a  valid  Family  JTdc- 
ianniida^  from  the  name  Nectarinia  invented  in  1811  by 
niiger.  They  inhabit  the  Ethiopian,  Indian,  and  Aus- 
tralian Kegions,^  and,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  the 
species  mostly  Lave  but  a  limited  range.  They  are  con- 
sidered to  have  their  nearest  allies  in  the  Mdiphagida 
Icf.  HoNBY-EATBE,  voL  xiL  p.  139)  and  the  members 
of  the  genus  Zcsterops  j  but  their  relations  to  the 
last  require  further  investigation.  Some  of  them  are 
called  "  Humming-birds  "  by  Anglo-Indians  and  colonists, 
but  with  that  group,  which,  as  before  indicated  (Huic- 
MNO-BiRD,  vol  xii.  p.  357),  belongs  to  the  Ptcarias,  tiie 
Sun-birds,  being  true  Fasaeres,  have  nothing  to  do. 
Though  part  of  the  plumage  in  many  Sun-birds  gleams 
with  metallic  lustre,  they  owe  much  of  their  beauty^  to 
feathers  which  are  not  lustrous,  though  yet  .almost  as  vivid,* 
and  the  most  wonderful  combination  of  the  brightest 
colours — scarlet,  purple,  blue^  green,  and  yellow — is  oftwi 
seen  in  one  and  the  same  bird.  One  group,  however,  is 
dull  in  hue,  and  but  for  the  presence  in  some  of  its  mem- 
bers of  yellow  or  flame-coloured  precostal  tufts,  which  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  Family,  might  at  first  sight  be 
thought  not  to  belong  here.  Graceful  in  form  and  active 
in  motion,  Sun-birds  flit  from  flower  to  flower,  feeding 
chiefly  on  small  insects  which  are  attracted  by  the  nectar ; 
but  this  is  always  done  while  perched,  and  never  on  the 
■wing  as  is  the  habit  of  Humming-birds.  The  extensible 
tongue,  though  practically  serving  the  same  end  in  both 
groups,  is  essentially  different  in  its  quasi-tuDular  structure, 
and  there  is  also  considerable  difference  between  this  organ 
in  the  Nectariniida  and  the  Meliphagiia^  The  nests  of 
the  Sun-birds,  domed  with  a  penthouse  porch^  and  pensile 
from  the  end  of  a  bough  or  leaf,  are  very  neatly  buUt. 
The  eggs  are  generally  three  in  number,  of  a  dull  white 
covert  with  confluent  specks  of  greenish  grey. 

The  Nectariniid»  form  the  subject  of  a  sumptuous 
Monograph  by  Capt.  Shelley  (4to,  London,  1876-1880),  in 
the  coloured  plates  of  which  full  justice  is  done  to  the 
varied  beauties  which  these  gloriously  arrayed  little  beings 
display,  while,  almost  every  available  source  of  information 
having  been  consulted  and  the  results  embodied,  the  text 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  of  course  supersedes  all  that 
had  before  been  published  about  them.  This  author 
divides  the  Family  into  three  subfamilies : — Neodrepaninm^ 
consisting  of  a  single  genus  and  species  peculiar  to  Mada- 
gascar; Neetcariniina^  containing  9  genera,  one  of  which, 
Cinnyris^  has  more  than  half  the  number  of  species  in  the 
whole  group ;  and  Arachnotherinm  (sometimes  known  as 
**  Spider-hunters  "),  with  2  genera  including  11  species — 
all  large  in  size  and  plain  In  hue.  To  these  he  sJso  adds 
the  genus  Promeropt,^  composed  of  2  species  of  South- 
African  birds,  of  very  different  appearance,  and  the  affinity 
of  which  to  the  rest  can  as  yet  hejtily  be  taken  as  proved. 
According  to  Mr  Layard,  the  habits  of  the  Cape  Promerops, 
its  mode  of  nidiflcation.  and  the  character  of  its  eggs  are 
very  unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  NedarwUdm,     In  the 

^  One  ipecief  oocnn  in  Balnobistan,  which  ia  perhaps  outside  of  the 
Indian  Ro^on,  bat  the  fact  of  its  being  found  there  may  be  a  reason 
tat  indudhig  that  country  within  the  Region,  just  as  the  presence  of 
another  species  in  the  Jordan  yalley  induces  zoographers  to  regard  the 
Oh6r  as  an  outlier  of  the  Ethiopian  Region. 

*  Cf,  Qadow,  Proe,  ZooL  Society,  1882,  pp.  409-421,  pis.  xxriL 
zzTiiL 

'  Cf.  Oadow,  Proe.  EooL  Society,  188S;  pp.  62-69,  pL  xtL 

«  Aooording  to  Brisson  {OmithUogie,  \L  p.  460),  this  name  was  the 
Invention  of  B4aiimur.     It  seems  to  have  become  AnglidaMl. 


British  Museum  Catatogue  ofBirda  (voL  ix.  pp.  1-126,  and 
291)  Dr  Qadow  has  more  recently  treated  of  this  Family. 
reducing  the  number  of  both  genera  and  species,  though 
adding  a  new  genus  discovered  since  the  publication  of 
Capt  Shelley's  work.  (a.  h.) 

SUN-BITTERN,  otherwise  the  CaueIlb,'  the  Eury- 
pyga  heliai  of  ornithology,  a  bird  that  has  long  exer- 
cised systematists  and  one  whose  proper  place  can 
scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have  been  determined  to  every- 
body's satisfaction. 

According  to  PaUaa,  who  in  1781  gave  {K.  nSrdl  BeyMge,  vL  m 
48-54,  pL  8}  a  good  description  and  fair  fiflure  of  it,  calling  it  the 
"  Sorinamiache  Sonnenreyaer,"  Ardea  kelias,  the  first  author  to 
notice  this  form  was  Fermin,  whoee  account  of  it,  under  the  nami 
of  "Sonnenvogel,"  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1759  (Deser., 
ix.,  de  Surinam,  iL  p.  IW),  but  was  vague  and  meagreu  In  1772, 
however,  it  was  satisfactorily  figured  and  described  in  Bomr'i 
Obeervatunutur  la  Physique,  kc  (v.  pL  l,pu  212,  |J.  Uastheftttl 
iWi»  det  foseoiix— by  wmoh  name  it  was  xnown  in  CaTenne."  A 


Fia  1.— Sun-Bittem  {Eurypyga  heliai). 
few  years  later  D' Aubenton  figured  it  in  his  well-known  series  (fl 


the  Raijs.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  above-cited  paiw  br 
PaUas,  who,  notwithstanding  his  remote  abode,  was  better  iniornxd 
M  to  its  history  than  his  great  contemporary,  whose  ignonoee, 
real  or  affected,  of  his  fellow-countryman's  priority  in  the  field  ii 
inexplicable ;  and  it  must  have  been  by  inadvertence  that,  vritlng 
"roses"  for  "roeeauz,**  Bufibn  turned  the  colonial  name  from om 
that  had  a  good  meaning  into  nonsense.  In  1788  Boddaert,  etnuH? 
ignorant  ofwhat  Pallas  had  don^  called  it  Seolopax eolarisi'm 
in  referring  it  to  that  genus  he  was  followed  by  Latham  {Syncfeii, 
iiL  p.  156X  by  whom  It  was  introduced  to  English  readers  as  tbe 
•*  Caurale  Snipe.  **  Thus  within  a  dozen  years  this  bird  was  refomd 
to  three  perfectly  distinct  genera,  and  in  thoee  days  ^era  mee^ 
much  mor«  than  they  do  now.  Not  until  1811  was  it  reoognizn 
as  forming  a  genua  of  its  own.  This  was  done  by  lUiger,  wbfl« 
appellation  JBurypyga  has  been  generally  accepted. 

The  Sun -Bittern  is  about  as  big  as  a  small  Cnrlew,  bat  witli 
much  shorter  legs  and  a  rather  sleLder,  slightly  decurved  bill,  blast 
at  tiie  tip.  The  wines  are  moderate,  broad,  and  rounded,  the  tafl 
rather  long  and  broa<L  The  head  is  bls'^k  with  a  white  stripe  orer 
and  anbther  under  each  eye,  the  chin  and  throat  being  also  while. 
The  rest  of  the  plmnaffe  is  not  to  be  described  in  a  Bmited  roeci 
otherwise  than  generally,  being  variegated  with  black,  brown,  cbe^ 
nut,  bay,  buff;  grey,  and  whitfr—so  motUed,  speckled,  and  belled 

'  A  name,  says  Buffon,  intended  to  mean  Jtdle  A  queue,  thst  ii,  e 
tailed  Rail. 

*  This  figure  and  description  were  repeated  in  the  later  issue  of  vJt 
work  hi  1777  (L  pp.  679-681,  pL  1). 

'  Possibly  he  saw  in  the  bird's  variegated  plumage  a  ieseiT»W«flfletj 
the  Psinted  Snipes,  i2AyN«A«ei.  His  specific  name  shows  that  he  vnt 
hare  known  how  the  Dutch  in  Surinam  called  tt 
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«itlMr  in  ware-Ilka  or  xigag  fbrmi  u  ■omawhat  to  reaemble  certain 
xnotfaa.  The  bay  colour  forma  two  conapieuona  patcbea  on  each 
wiBff;  and  alao  an  antepenultimate  bar  on  the  tail,  oehincL  which  ia 
aanbtenninalbandof  black.  The  iridea  are  red ;  tiie  bill  ia  graeniah 
dive ;  and  the  legs  are  pale  yellow.  As  in  the  caae  of  most  South- 
American  birda,  veiy  little  ia  recorded  of  ita  habita  in  freedom, 
except  that  it  frequenta  the  maddy  and  wooded  banka  of  riTcra, 
faedmg  on  amall  fiahea  and  inaect&  In  captirity  it  aoon  becomea 
tame,  and  haa  aereral  timea  made  ita  nest  and  reared  ita  yonn^ 
(which»  when  hatched,  are  clothed  with  mottled  down ;  Proc.  Zom, 
Society,  1866,  p.  76,  pL  ix.  fig.  1)  in  the  Zoolofrical  Oardena 
(London),  where  examples  are  generally  to  be  aeen  and  their  plaint- 
ire  piping  heard.  It  ordinarily  walks  with  slow  and  preciae  atepa, 
keeping  its  body  in  a  horizontal  poaidon,  but  at  timee,  when  ex- 
cited, it  will  go  through  a  aeries  of  fantaatic  performancea,  spreading 
its  broad  wings  and  tail  ao  aa  to  display  their  beautiful  markings. 
This  species  inhabits  Guiana  and  tne  interior  of  Brazil;  but  In 
Colombia  and  Central  America  occurs  a  larger  and  somewhat 
differently  coloured  form  which  is  known  aa  S.  major, 

For  a  long  while  it  aeemed  as  if  Eurypyaa  had  no  near  ally,  bnt^ 
on  the  colonization  of  New  Caledonia  by  the  French,  an  extremely 
corioua  bird  waa  found  inhabiting  moat  parte  of  that  island,  to 
whieh  it  ia  peculiar.    This  the  natives  called  the  Kagu,  and  it  ii 


Fia  2.— Ksgu  {Rhinoehetif  jvhatut), 

the  BhiruxSutua  jvbatu$  of  ornithology.  Ita  oriffinal  deacribera, 
MM.  Jnlea  Yerreauz  and  Dee  Mura,  renrded  it  first  aa  a  Heron  and 
then  as  a  Crane  {Sev.  et  Mag.  d4  ZooUgU^  1860,  pp.  480-441,  pL 
21  ;  1862,  pp.  142-144) ;  but,  on  Mr  Qeonra  Bennett  aendins  two 
lire  exampfea  to  the  Zoological  Gardena,  Mr  Bartlett  quickly  de- 
tected in  them  an  affinity  to  Eurypyga  {Proe,  Zool.  Soeiety,  1862, 
pp.  218,  219,  pi.  xxz.),  and  in  due  time  anatomical  inveatigation 
anowed  him  to  be  right  The  Kagu,  however,  would  not  atrike 
the  ordinaiy  obaerver  aa  having  much  outward  reaemblanoe  to  the 
Son-Bittern,  of  which  it  has  neither  the  figure  nor  posture.  It  ia 
rather  a  loug-legged  bird,  about  aa  laige  aa  an  ordinary  Fowl,  walk- 
ing quickly  and  then  atanding  almoat  motionleaa,  with  bright  red 
bill  and  legs,  large  erea,  a  full  pendent  creat,  and  is  flenerallr  of  a 
liffht  slate-colour,  paler  beneath,  and  obecurely  barreaon  ita  longer 
w&g-corerta  and  tail  with  a  darker  ahade.  It  ia  only  when  it 
■pr^da  ita  winga  ^t  theae  are  aeen  to  be  marked  and  apotted 
with  white,  rust-colonr,  and  black,  aomewhat  after  the  pattern  of 
those  of  ^e  Son-Bittern.  Like  tiiat  bird  too,  the  Kagu  vnll,  in 
momenta  of  excitement,  gire  up  its  ordinary  placid  behaviour  and 
execute  a  variety  of  violent  geaticulationa,  aome  of  them  even  of  a 
more  extraordinary  kind,  for  it  will  dance  round,  holding  the  tip 
of  ita  tail  or  of  one  of  ita  wings  in  a  way  that  no  other  bird  la  known 
to  do.  Its  habita  in  ita  own  country  were  deacribed  at  aome  length 
in  1868  by  M.  Jouan  {Mdm.  Soe.  Se,  NaL  Cherbowrg,  ix.  pp.  97  and 
286),  and  in  1870  by  M.  Marie  {Acta  8oc  Linn.  Bordsauae,  xxvii  pp. 
823-826),  the  laat  of  whom  predicta  the  apeedy  extinction  of  thia 
interesting  form,  a  fate  foreboded  also  br  the  statement  of  Messrs 
Layard  {Ibig,  1882,  pp.  634.  686)  that  it  haa  nearlr  diaappeared 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  more  aettled  and  inhabited  parte. 

The  internal  and  external  Btmctore  of  both  these  re- 
markable forms  has  been  treated  in  much  detail  by  Prof. 
Parker  in  the  Zoological  Proceedings  (1864,  pp.  70-72)  and 
TranKuUaiu  (vl  pp.  501-521,  pis.  91,  92 ;  x.  pp.  307-310, 
pi.  54,  fi^  7-9),  as  also  by  Dr  Mnrie  in  the  latter  work 
(yil  pp.  465-492,  pis.  56,  57),  and  the  result  of  their 


researches  shows  that  they,  tLotigh  separable  as  distinct 
Families,  Eurypygidm  and  JShinochetidm,  belong  to  FhxL 
Huxley^s  Geranomorphm^  of  which  they  mnst  be  deemed 
the  relics  of  very  ancient  and  generalized  types.  Their 
inter-relations  to  the  Rallidm  (Rail,  roL  zx.  p.  222^, 
Ftophiidm  (Tbuhfeteb,  q.v.),  and  other  groups  there  is 
not  space  here  to  consider,  any  more  than  there  is  to  specu- 
late on  the  bearings  of  their  geographical  position.  It  is 
only  to  be  remarked  that  the  eggs  of  both  Eurypyga  and 
Rhinochetua  hare  a  rery  strong  Ralline  appearance — 
stronger  eren  than  the  figures  published  (Proc  Zool. 
Society f  1868,  pL  xii.)  would  indicate.  (▲.  F.) 

SUNDA  ISLANDS,  the  collectire  name  of  the  whole 
series  of  islands  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  which 
extend  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  to  New  Quinea. 
They  are  dirided  into  the  6reat  Sunda  Islands — t.tf., 
Sumatra,  Jara,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Bancs,  and  Billiton,  with 
their  ac^acencies — and  the  Little  Sunda  Islands,  of  which 
the  more  important  are  Bali,  Lorabok,  Sumbawa,  Floresy 
Sandalwood  Island,  Adanara,  Solor,  Saru,  Pantar,  kc 

SuiCDA  Strait  is  the  channel  separating  Sumatra  from 
Jara,  and  uniting  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Jara  Sea. 
It  is  15  miles  broad  between  the  southmost  point  of 
Sumatra  and  the  town  of  Aig'er  in  Jara.  Right  in  the 
middle  is  the  low-lying  well-wooded  island  of  Dwars  in 
den  Weg,  otherwise  Middle  Island  or  Sungian.  In  1883 
Sunda  Strait  was  the  scene  of  the  most  terrific  results  of 
the  eruption  of  Erakatoa,  a  rolcano  on  the  west  side  of 
the  strait.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Krakatoa 
was  destroyed  and  two  new  islands,  Steers  Islaad  and 
Galmeyer  Island,  were  thrown  up. 

SUNDARBANS.     See  Oangxs,  roL  x.  p.  68. 

SUNDAY,  or  The  Lord's  Day  (ji  rov  ^XUv  ^/upa,  dies 
Soli$;  i}  KvpioHij  4/^/>a,  dies  dominicc^  dies  d<minicu$^). 
According  to  all  the  four  erangelists,  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  after  His 
crucifixion  ('fj  fila  \t<ov]  a-aPfidnav  i  Matt,  xxriii.  1,  Mark 
xri.  2,  Luke  xxir.  1,  John  xx.  1 ;  vpforri  aapp^rov :  Mark 
Tn.  9),  and  the  Fourth  Qospel  describes  a  second  appear- 
ance to  His  disciples  as  having  occurred  eight  days  after- 
wards (John  XX.  26).  Apart  from  this  central  fact  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
seren  weeks  later,  described  in  Acts  iL,  cannot  hare  failed 
to  gire  an  additional  sacredness  to  the  day  in  the  eyes  of 
the  earliest  oonrerts.'  Whether  the  primitire  church  in 
Jerusalem  had  any  special  mode  of  obserring  it  in  its  daily 
meetings  held  in  the  temple  (Acts  ii  46)  we  cannot  tell; 
but  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  gatherings  the  re- 
currence of  the  Sabbath  was  marked  by  appropriate  Jewish 
obeerrances,  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  worship  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  had  also  some  distinguishing  feature. 
Afterwards,  at  all  erents,  when  Christianity  had  been  car- 
ried to  other  places  where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  daily 
meetings  for  worship  were  impossible,  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  ererywhere  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Thus 
Acts  XX.  7  shows  that  the  disciples  in  Troas  met  weekly 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  exhortation  and  the  break- 
ing of  bread ;  1  Cor.  xri  2  implies  at  least  some  obserr- 
ance  of  the  day ;  and  the  solemn  commemoratire  character 
it  had  rery  early  acquired  is  strikingly  indicated  by  an 
incidental  expression  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  (i. 
10),  who  for  the  first  time  gires  it  that  name  ("the  Lord's 
day^')  by  which  it  is  almost  inrariably  referred  to  by  all 
writers  of  the  century  immediately  succeeding  apostolio 


^  Tlie  Tentonio  and  BcandinaTian  nationa  adopt  the  fanner  deaigna* 
tion  {Sunday,  Sonntag,  SOndag,  fcc),  the  Latin  nationa  the  latter 
{Dimancht,  Domeniea,  Domingo,  ko.}. 

*  From  an  expression  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (e.  15),  it  would 
almost  seem  aa  if  the  aaoeosion  alao  waa  beUe?ed  by  aome  to  bare 
taken  place  on  jl  Sunday. 
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times.^  Among  the  indications  of  the  natare  and  oniver- 
Bality  of  its  obeenrance  daring  thiB  period  may  be  men- 
tioned the  precept  in  the  (recently  discorered)  Teaehin^  of 
the  AposUea  (c.  14) :  «  And  on  the  Lord's  day  of  the  Lord 
(xarcl  KvpuiK^v  Kvpiov)  come  together  and  break  bread 
and  give  thanks  after  confessing  your  transgressions^  that 
your  sacrifice  may  be  pure."  Ignatius  (Ad  Magn.^  c.  9) 
speaks  of  those  whom  he  addresses  as  ''no  longer  Sab- 
batizing,  but  living  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
(«carfll  Kvpixucrpf  (tavrtsi),  on  which  also  our  life  sprang  up 
again/'  Easebius  {E.B.,  iv.  23)  has  preserved  a  letter 
of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (175  ▲.D.)  to  Soter,  bidiop  of 
Rome,  in  which  he  says:  "To-day  we  have  passed  the 
Lord's  holy  day,  in  which  we  have  read  your  epistle"; 
and  the  same  historian  {ff.E.^  iv.  26)  mentions  that  Melito 
of  Sardis  (170  A.D.)  had  written  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's 
day.  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Christians  "  on  a  stated  day  "  need  only  be 
alluded  to.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Sunday  as  applicable  to  the  Lord's  day  is  Justin  Martyr ; 
this  designation  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  of 
heathen  origin  (see  Sabbath,  voL  xzl  p.  126),  had  come 
into  general  use  in  the  Roman  world  shortly  before  Justin 
wrote.  The  passage  is  too  well  known  to  need  quotation 
{Apol.  L,  67)  in  which  he  describes  how  "  on  the  day  called 
Sunday  "  town  and  country  Christians  alike  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  place  for  instruction  and  prayer  and  charitable 
offerings  and  the  distribution  of  bread  and  wine;  they 
thus  meet  together  on  that  day,  he  says,  because  it  is  the 
first  day  in  which  Qod  made  the  world,  and  because  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead. 

As  long  as  the  Jewish  Christian  element  continued  to 
have  any  prominence  or  influence  in  the  church,  a  tendency 
more  or  less  strong  to  observe  Sabbath  as  well  as  Sunday 
would  of  coarse  persist.  Eusebius  (ff,F,,  iii.  27)  men- 
tions that  the  Ebionites  continued  to  keep  both  days,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  from  Tertullian  onwards  that 
80  far  as  public  worship  and  abstention  from  fasting  are 
concerned  the  practice  was  widely  spread  among  the  Q^tile 
churches.  Thus  we  learn  from  Socrates  (H,S.,  vi  c  8)  that 
in  his  time  public  worship  was  held  in  the  churches  of 
Constantinople  on  both  days ;  the  Apostolic  Canons  (can.  66 
[65])  sternly  prohibit  fasting  on  Sunday  or  Saturday  (ex- 
cept Holy  Saturday) ;  and  the  iigunction  of  the  ApoUolie 
Constitutions  (v.  20;  cp.  u.  59,  viL  23)  is  to  "hold  your 
solemn  assemblies  and  rejoice  every  Sabbath  day  (except- 
ing one),  and  every  Lord's  day."  Li  the  primitive  church 
the  social  conditions  were  such  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the 
question  being  raised,  in  Gentile  circles  at  any  rate,  as  to 
ike  manner  in  which  either  the  Lord's  day  or  the  Sabbath 
ought  further  to  be  kept  after  the  duty  of  congregational 
worship  (usually  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  even- 
ing) had  been  discharged;  but  the  whole  matter  was 
placed  on  an  entirely  new  footing  when  the  civil  power, 
by  the  constitution  of  Constantine  mentioned  below,  began 
to  legislate  as  to  the  Sunday  rest.  The  fourth  command- 
ment, holding  as  it  does  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  decalogue, 
tht)  precepts  of  which  could  not  for  the  most  part  be  re- 
garded as  of  merely  transitory  obligation,  had  never  of 
course  escaped  the  attention  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ; 
but,  remembering  the  liberty  given  in  the  Pauline  writings 


^  In  tho  EpisUe  of  Barnabas  already  referred  to  (o.  15)  it  is  called 
<*  the  eighth  day" :  "We  keep  the  eighth  day  wit^  Joyroloeas,  the  day 
also  in  which  Jeras  rose  again  from  the  dead."  Comp.  Justin  Martyr, 
JHal,  a  Tryph.,  o.  188. 

'  The  longer  rw^cnsion  nmi  t  "  Bat  let  every  one  of  yon  keep  the 
Sabbath  after  a  spiritual  manner.  .  .  .  And  after  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  let  every  friend  of  Christ  keep  the  Lard's  day  as  a  festival, 
the  resorrectlon  day,  the  qneen  and  ehief  of  all  the  days.**  The  writer 
finds  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  day  in  the  titles  to  Pss.  vL  wd  zii., 
which  are  "set  to  the  eighth." 


*'in  respect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  SabUtL* 
(CoL  ii,  16 ;  cf.  Bom.  xiv.  6,  GaL  iv.  10, 11),  they  nsiuDj 
explained  ihe  "  Sabbath  day "  of  the  commandment  u 
meaning  the  new  era  that  had  been  introduced  by  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  interpreted  the  rest  ei^'omed  as  mean- 
ing eessation  from  sin.*  But^  when  a  series  of  imperial 
decrees  had  eigoined  with  increasing  stringency  an  ab- 
stinence from  labour  on  Sunday,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
Christian  conscience  should  be  roused  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
Sabbath  rest  also,  and  in  many  minds  the  tendency  would 
be  such  as  finds  expression  in  the  Apostolic  Conttifutim 
(viii  33):  **Let  the  slaves  work  five  days;  but  on  tie 
Sabbath  day  and  the  Lord's  day  let  them  have  leisure  tc 
go  to  church  for  instruction  in  piety."  There  is  evidence 
of  the  same  tendency  in  the  opposite  canon  (29)  of  thi 
council  of  Laodicea  (363),  which  forbids  Christians  bon 
Judaizing  and  resting  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  acUt 
ally  enjoins  them  to  work  on  that  day,  preferring  the 
Lord's  day  and  so  far  as  possible  resting  as  Christian!. 
About  this  time  accordingly  we  find  traces  of  a  disposi- 
tion in  Christian  thinkers  to  try  to  distinguish  between  a 
temporary  and  a  permanent  element  in  the  Sabbath  day 
precept ;  thus  Chrysostom  (10th  homily  on  Qenesis)  dis- 
cerns the  fundamental  principle  of  that  precept  to  be  that 
we  should  dedicate  one  whole  day  in  the  circle  of  the  veek 
and  set  it  apart  for  exercise  in  spiritual  things.  The  riev 
that  the  Christian  Lord's  day  or  Sunday  is  but  the  Chm- 
tian  Sabbath  deliberately  trajosf erred  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  does  not  indeed  find  categorical 
expression  till  a  much  later  period,  Alcuin  being  apparentlj 
the  first  to  allege  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  that  ''ejus  ob- 
servationem  mos  Christianus  ad  diem  dominicam  compe- 
tentius  transtulit "  (compare  Dscaloottb,  vol  viL  p.  17). 
But  the  subjoined  dLetch  will  incidentally  show  how  won 
and  to  how  large  an  extent  this  idea  has  influenced  the 
course  of  civil  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Laxp  nlating  to  Sunday, 

The  earli-^  recognition  of  the  observance  of  SondayaialMl 
duty  is  a  constitution  of  Constantine  in  821  A.n.,  enacting  that 
aU  courts  of  Justice,  inhabitants  of  towna,  and  workshops  wen  to 
be  at  rest  on  Sunday  (venerabili  die  Soli8\  with  an  exception  in 
iavonr  of  those  enffigpa  in  agricultural  labour.  This  was  the  Sitt 
of  a  long  aeries  of  imperial  constitations,  most  of  which  sn  inccr- 
porated  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  bk.  iiL  tit  12  {Ik  Ftriis).  Ilit 
constitations  comprised  in  this  title  of  the  code  begin  with  that  of 
&>nstantine,  and  farther  provide  that  emancipation  and  nunaini*- 
sion  were  the  only  leoal  proceedings  permissiDle  on  the  Lord's  daj 
{dU  dominico),  though  contracts  and  compromisee  might  he  siide 
between  the  parties  where  no  intervention  of  the  court  was  necemrj. 
Flsasore  was  forUdden  as  well  as  bosinessi  Ko  spectacle  vas  to 
be  exhibited  in  a  theatre  or  drcns.  If  the  emperors  birthday  feG 
on  a  Sunday,  its  celebration  was  to  be  postponed.  The  seren  dayi 
before  and  aft-tr  Easter  were  to  be  kept  as  Bnndaya.  In  Cod.  i  4. 
9,  appears  the  humane  relation  that  prisoners  were  to  be  IxaoAi 
up  KV  examination  and  interrogation  on  Sunday.  On  the  outer 
hand.  Cod.  iii  12,  10,  distinctly  direcU  the  torture  of  robbers  aad 
pirates,  even  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  divine  pardon  (says  the  In) 
being  hoped  for  where  the  safety  ai  socie^  was  thus  aarared.  Afttf 
the  time  of  Jnstinian  the  obeenrance  of  Sunday  amMsrs  to  have 
become  stricter.  In  the  West  Charlemagne  forbade  labonr  of  07 
kind.  Jl  centory  later  in  the  Eastern  empire  Ka  lir.  of  the  Leonios 
constitutions  abolished  tte  exemption  or  agricultoral  labonr  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  of  Constantino.  It  is  worthy  of  notu^ 
that  this  exemption  wai  specially  preeerved  in  England  by  a  ooo- 
ititntion  of  Archbishop  Meopham.  The  canon  law  folloved  w 
lines  of  Boman  law.  The  decrees  of  eodeaiastical  eooncfls  aa^ 
snlrieot  have  been  very  nnmerooa.  Much  of  the  law  is  oontuon 
in  the  Decivtals  of  Gregory,  bk.  ii  tit  9  {!)$  Feriit),  c  I  d  ^ 
(translated)  runs  thus :  *'  We  decw  that  all  Sundays  be  obeerred 
from  vespers  to  vespers  (a  vespera  ad  vetpsram),  and  that  all  mutf] 


•  See  Ignat,  Ad  Ma^,  trf  ngmi,  and  Ep.  of  Bamabw  (t  !«• 
'*  Yonr  piesent  Sabbaths  are  not  acoeptable  nnto  me,  bat  that  h  vlucBj 
hr.7e  made  when,  giving  rest  to  all  things,  I  ahaU  make  a  beginotag  a| 
the  eighth  day."  So  praotically  TartnUian  {lUsp.  ad  Jud.,  e.  4)  ffiA 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  According  to  AngosUne  also  (I>e  4*>  ^  ^^^^ 
14),  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  taken  in  a  cpiritosl  eeBia 
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)  u  beiD^  legdly  incorrect     Good  Friday  and  Christmaa  Day 
I  a  rule  in  tne  same  legal  position  aa  Sanday.     In  En^Iiah  law 


til  work  be  abstained  from,  to  tliat  in  them  tnding  or  legal  pro- 
ceedingi  be  not  carried  on,  or  any  one  condemned  to  deatn  or 
puniahment^  or  any  ostbs  be  administered,  except  for  peace  or  other 
neceasarr  reason."  Works  of  necessity  (especully  in  the  case  of 
perishable  materials  or  where  time  was  important,  as  in  fishing) 
were  allowed,  on  condition  that  a  dne  proportion  of  the  gain  made 
by  work  ao  done  was  given  to  the  ehnrch  and  the  poor.  The  con- 
sent  of  parties  was  imnfficient  to  give  jurisdiction  to  a  court  of  law 
to  proceed  on  SondaT,  though  it  was  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  day 
sanctified  bT  the  ecclesisstical  authority  for  a  temporary  purpose^ 
e,g^  a  thankwirinff  for  vintaffe  or  harrest 

In  England  legislation  on  the  subject  began  earlr  and  continues 
down  to  the  most  modem  times.  Aa  early  aa  the  7th  century 
the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxona,  provided  that,  if  a 
"theowman"  worked  on  Sunday  by  his  lord's  command,  he  was 
to  be  J^  and  the  lord  to  be  fined  SOa. ;  if  a  freeman  worked  without 
his  lord's  command,  the  |>enalty  was  forfeiture  of  freedom  or  a  fine 
of  60s.,and  twice  aa  much  in  the  case  of  a  priest  The  laws  of  £thel- 
Btan  forbade  marketnig,  of  ^tholred  folkuioots  and  hunting,  on  the 
Sunda]^.  In  almost  all  the  pre-Conquest  compilationa  uere  are 
admonitiona  to  keep  the  day  holy.  The  first  allusion  to  Sunday 
in  statute  Uw  proper  is  the  Act  of  28  £dw.  III.  &  14  (now  repealed), 
forbidding  the  aaie  of  wool  at  the  staple  on  Sundaj.  The  mass  of 
legislation  from  that  date  downwards  may>e  divided,  if  not  with 
strict  accuracy,  at  least  for  purposes  of  convouienoe,  into  five  classes, 
— occlesiastical,  constitutional,  judicial,  social,  and  commercial. 
The  following  sketeh  of  the  Isgislation  can  scarcely  presume  to  be 
exhaustive,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  not  to  omit  any  statute 
of  importance.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  terms  "  Sunday  " 
and  '^Lord's  daycare  used  in  sUtutes.  The  term  "Sabbath" 
occurs  only  in  ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament  ''Sabbath- 
breaking"  is  sometimes  used  as  a  popular  expression  for  a  violation 
of  the  Acto  for  Sunday  observance,  out  it  is  objected  to  by  Black- 
stone      .-.-.,  ^ 

areu 

Sunday  is  reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnighl,  not  as  in  canon 
Uw  a  tetpwa  ad  vetperam.  The  Acte  mentioned  below  are  still  law 
unless  repeal  of  any  of  them  is  specially  mentioned. 

£ceUtuutieal. — Before  the  Reformation  there  appears  to  be  little 
or  no  sUtutory  recognition  of  Sunday,  except  as  a  day  on  which 
trade  was  interdicted  or  national  aporte  directed  to  be  held.  Thus 
the  repealed  Acte  12  Ric.  II.  c  6  and  11  Hen.  IV.  c.  4  exgoined 
the  practice  of  archery  on  Sunday.  The  church  itself  by  provincial 
constitutions  and  other  means  declared  the  sanctity  of  tne  day.  and 
iras  strong  enough  to  visit  with  ite  own  censures  those  who  failed 
to  observe  Sunday.  With  the  Reformation,  however,  it  became 
necessary  to  enforce  the  observance  of  Sunday  by  the  stete  in  fsce 
of  the  question  mooted  at  the  time  as  to  the  di^-ine  or  merely  human 
institution  of  the'  day  as  a  holy  day.  Sunday  observance  was 
directed  by  injunctions  of  both  Edward  YL  and  Elizabeth,  as  well 
as  by  Acte  of  Parliament  in  their  reiffusi  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c  1  (the 
second  Act  of  Uniformity]  enacted  that  all  inhabitente  of  the  realm 
were  to  endeavour  themselves  to  resort  to  their  parfsh  church  or 
chapel  accustomed,  or  upon  reasonable  let  thereof  to  aome  usual 
plaM  where  common  prayer  is  used  every  Sunday,  upon  pain  of 
puniahment  by  the  censures  of  the  church.  This  is  still  law  except 
m»  to  Disaenters  (see  9  and  10  Vict  c.  69).  The  same  principle 
wfca  re-enacted  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth  (1  Ells.  c. 
2X  with  the  addition  of  a  temporal  punishment,  viz..  a  fine  of  twelve 
pence  for  each  oflenee.  Thia  secUon  of  the  Act  la,  however,  no 
longer  law,  and  it  appears  that  the  only  penalty  now  incurred  by 
non-attendance  at  church  is  the  shadowy  one  of  ecclesiasticu 
censure.  S  and  6  Edw.  YI.  c.  8  directed  the  keepinff  of  all  Sundays 
as  holy  day%  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  husbandmen,  labourers, 
fishermen,  and  other  persons  in  harvest  or  other  time  of  necessity. 
At  the  end  of  the' reign  of  Elizabeth  canon  18  of  the  canons  of  1603 
(which  ars  certainly  binding  upon  the  clergy,  and  probably  upon  the 
laity  aa  fkr  as  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  law,  stetutes,  and  customs 
of  the  realm,  or  the  royal  nrer^ativs)i>rovided  that  "all  manner  of 
persons  within  the  Church  of  &gland  ahall  celebrate  and  !  aep  the 
liord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  according  to  Ood'a  holy  will 
suid  pleasnrs  and  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  prescribed  in 
that  behalf;  th*t  i%  in  hearing  the  word  of  God  x«ad  and  teught, 
in  private  and  public  piayer%  in  acknowledging  their  offences  to  God 
smd  amendment  of  the  aame^  in  reconciling  themselvea  eharitebly  to 
their  neighbours  where  displeasure  hath  been,  in  oftentimes  receiving 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  visiting  the  poor 
and  sick,  using  all  godly  and  aober  conversation."  The  long 
Parliament,  as  mi«ht  be  expected,  occupied  itself  with  the  Sunday 
question.  An  ordinance  of  1644,  c  51,  directed  the  Lord's  day  to 
be  celebrated  as  holy,  ss  being  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Ordinances 
of  1660,  c.  9,  and  1966,  e.  16,  contained  various  minute  descriptions 
of  crimes  aninat  the  aanetity  of  the  Lord's  day,  including  travelling 
and  "  vainly  and  proCknely  walking."  ^e  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
Charles  IL  (18  and  14  Car.  XL  a  4)  enforced  the  nadinc  on  every 
Lord's  day  of  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  according  to  the 
form  in  tas  Book  of  Common  Fkayer,~«  duty  which  had  been  pre- 


viously exgoined  by  canon  14.  By  the  first  of  the  Chnroh  Bnfiding 
Acto  (68  Geo.  IIL  c.  45,  a  65)  the  bishop  may  direct  a  third  sarvios^ 
morning  or  evening,  where  necessary,  in  any  church  built  under  the 
Act  By  1  and  2  Vict  e.  106,  a  80,  he  may  order  tho  performance 
of  two  full  services,  each  if  he  ao  direct  to  mdude  a  pennon.  The 
Burial  Laws  Amendment  jLct,  1880,  forbids  any  burial  under  the 
Act  teking  .place  on  Sunday. 

ConstUuttonaL — Parliament  haa  occasionally  sat  on  Sunday  in 
cases  of  great  emergency,  as  on  the  demise  of  the  crown.  In  one 
or  two  cases  in  recent  years  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  taken  place  early  on  Sunday  morning.  The  Ballot  Act,  1872, 
enacte  that  m  reckomng  time  for  election  proceedings  Sundays  ars 
to  be  excluded.  A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  Municipal 
Corporationa  Act,  1882,  aa  to  proceedinss  under  that  Act 

JudiciaL—AB  a  ^neral  rule  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  Judicial 
proce^dinga  ia  a  dtet  non.  Legal  process  cannot  be  aerved  or  exe- 
cuted on  Sunday,  except  in  cases  of^treaaon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace  (29  Car.  II.  c.  7,  a  6).  Proceedings  which  do  not  need  tho 
intervention  of  the  court  are  good,  e.g.,  service  of  a  citetion  or 
notice  to  quit  or  claim  to  vote.  By  11  and  12  Yict  c.  42,  a  4,  a 
justice  mayissue  a  warrant  of  apprehension  or  a  search  warrant  on 
Sunday.  The  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883,  provide  that  the 
offices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  closed  on  Sundaya,  that  Sunday 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  computetion  of  any  limited  time  less 
than  six  days  allowed  for  doin^  any  act  or  taking  any  proceeding, 
and  that,  where  the  time  for  domg  any  act  or  te^^  any  proceeding 
expiree  on  Sunday,  such  act 'or  proceeding  is  good  if  done  or  taken 
on  the  next  day.  By  the  County  Court  Rulea,  1886,  the  only 
county  court  process  which  can  be  executed  on  Sunday  is  a  warrant 
of  arrest  in  an  Admiralty  action. 

Social,— Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  the  enactmente  having 
for  their  object  the  regulation  of  Sunday  travelling  and  amusementa 
The  earliest  example  of  non-ecclesiastical  interference  with  recrea- 
tion appears  to  be  the  Book  <f  Sfortt  issued  by  Jsmes  I.  in  1618. 
Royal  authority  waa  given  to  all  but  rccusanto  to  exercise  themselves 
after  evening  service  in  dsncing,  archery,  lepinj^  vaultinj^  May- 
gamea,  Whitsun-alea,  morns-dancei^  and  setting  up  of  Maypoles ; 
but  bear  and  bull  baiting,  interludes,  and  bowling  by  the  meanar 
sort  were  prohibited.  In  1626  the  first  Act  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  (1  Car.  Id),  following  the  linea  of  the  BookjfSportt,  inhibited 
meetings,  assemblies^  or  concourse  of  people  out  ortheir  own  pariahes 
on  the  Lord's  day  for  any  sporte  and  pastimea  whataoever,  and  any 
bear-baiting,  buIUbaituig,  interludes,  common  plays,  or  other 
unlawlU  exercises  and  pastimes  used  by  any  person  or  persons 
within  their  own  parishes,  under  a  penalty  of  8a  4d.  for  every 
offence.  The  Ae%.  It  will  be  noftoad,  impliedly  allowa  sporte  other 
than  the  exceptea  ones  as  Ions  ss  only  parisnioners  tske  part  in 
them.  An  Act  which  has  had  more  importent  consequences  in 
recent  years  is  21  Gea  IIL  c.  49  (drawn  hj  Dr  Porteus,  bishop  of 
London).  It  enacte  that  any  place  opened  or  used  for  public 
entertainment  and  amusement  or  for  public  debate  upon  any  part 
of  the  Lord'a  day  called  Sunday,  to  which  persons  ars  admitted 
by  payment  of  money  or  by  tickete  sold  for  money,  is  to  be  deemed 
a  disorderly  house.  The  keeper  is  to  forfeit  £200  for  every  day  on 
which  it  is  opened  or  used  ss  aforssaid  on  the  Lord's  day,  the 
manager  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  £100,  and  every  doorkeeper 
or  servant  £50.  The  advertising  or  publishing  any  advertisement 
of  such  an  entertainment  is  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £50.  It 
has  been  held  that  a  meeting  the  object  of  which  waa  not  pecuniary 
gain  (though  ther«  was  a  charge  for  admission),  but  an  honest 
mtention  to  introduce  religious  worship^  though  not  according  to 
any  estoblished  or  usual  form,  waa  not  within  the  Act  On  this 
principle  forms  of  worship  most  dirsctly  opposed  to  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  country,  anch  jui  Mormonism  or  Mohammedanism, 
ax«  protected.  In  1875  actions  were  brought  in  the  Courts  of 
Queoi's  Bench  and  Exchequer  against  the  Brighton  Aqusnum 
Company,  and  penalties  recovered  under  the  Act  Tlie  penaltice 
wer»  wmitted  by  the  crown ;  but,  as  doubte  wms  W*  "  <»  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  remit  in  such  a  caae,  88  and  89  Yict  c 
80  was  passed  to  remove  such  doubte  and  to  enable  the  sovereign 
to  remit  in  whole  or  in  part  penaltiee  recovered  for  offencea  agrinat 
the  Act  of  Gea  IIL  TheTules  made  by  justices  and  the  Inre-laws 
made  by  local  authoritiee  fiir  the  government  of  theatres  and  places 
of  pubUc  entertainment  usually  provide  for  closinjg  on  Sunday. 
The  Sunday  opening  of  museums  and  art  gallenea  is  {{overned  by 
local  regulations :  thew  is  no  general  law  on  the  subject,  thou  A 
attempts  have  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  House  of  Lorta 
recently  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  principla  A  puWto 
billiard  teble  must  not  bs  used  on  Sunday  (8  and  0  Yict  a  109). 
The  Game  Act  (1  and  2  Will  lY.  c.  82,  a  8)  makes  it  punishaUa 
with  a  fine  of  £6  to  kill  Mme  or  use  a  doe  or  »•*  *»5«5£* 
purpcsee  on  Sunday.  Provisions  for  the  regulation  of  street  traflio 
on  Sundays  during  divine  ssrvice  in  the  metropolis  and  provincial 
towna  may  be  made  by  the  local  authorities  under  the  powers  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Acta,  the  Town  Police  Chnass  Act, 
and  the  Public  Health  Act  Hackney  carriages  may  ply  fisr  hire 
in  London  (1  and  2  Will.  lY.  c'22)..   Where  •  nulway  compaaf 
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mi8  tndni  on  dmiclsy  one  dAm  trti!B  tadk  \pfl^is  to  "bt  pnvidtd 
<7  md  8  Yict  e.  85,  a.  10>,  Moit  of  the  nilway  compaiSa^  own 
Aeti  abo  pvoride  for  tho  ranning  of  Sunday  tnxnat 
:  CbiMMraaJ. — ^At  common  law  a  contract  mado  on  8nndt;f  ii  not 
vMf  nor  is  Sunday  trading  or  kbonr  nnkwfnL  At  an  early  oeriod, 
howcrer,  the  legislature  began  to  impoae  reatrictiona^  at  nrat  by 
racking  Sunday  trade  impossible  by  closing  the  places  of  ordinair 
business,  later  by  declaring  certain  rinds  of  trade  aad  labour  illogal, 
still  Uter  by  attempting  to  prohibit  all  trade  and  labour.  88  ^w. 
III.  c.  14  (referred  to  above)  dosed  the  wool  market  on  Sunday. 
27  Hen.  YL  c.  6  (the  earliest  Sunday  Act  still  in  force)  prohibited 
fairs  and  markets  on  Supdav'  (necessary  yictual  onl^  excepted), 
unless  on  the  four  Sundays  in  narrest,^-an  exemption  since  repealed 
by  13  and  14  Yict  c.  23.  4  Edw.  lY.  c  7  (now  repealed)  restrained 
the  shoemakers  of  London  from  canying  on  their  business  on  Sun- 
day. 8  CSar.  I.  c.  1  inflicted  a  penalty  of  20s.  on  any  carrier  or 
drorer  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  on  any 
butcher  killing  or  selling  on  that  day.  Both  thii  and  the  previous 
Act  of  1625  were  originally  passed  only  for  a  limited  period,  but  by 
subsequent  legislation  they  have  become  perpetual.  I^^ext  in  order 
is  the  most  comprehensive  Act  on  the  subject  29  Car.  II.  c.  7,  '*  An 
Act  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called 
Sunday."  After  an  exhortation  to  the  observaMon  of  the  Lord's 
day  by^  exercises  in  the  duties  of  piety  and  true  religion,  publicly 
89d  privately,  the  Act  provides  as  follows : — No  tradesman,  artificer, 
WKHrkman,  labourer,  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall  do  or  exercise 
any  worldly  labour,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordinaiy  callings  ui>on 
the  Lord's  dBj  or  any  part  thereof  (works  of  necessity  and  chanty 
only  excepted) ;  and  every  person  being  of  the  age  of  foorteen  years 
or  upwards  offending  in  the  premises  shall  for  every  such  offenco 
forfeit  the  sum  of  5s.  ;  and  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall 
publicly  cry,  ahow  forth,  or  expose  to  sale  any  wares,  merchandises, 
fruit,  herbs,  goods,  or  chattels  whatsoever  upon  the  Lord's  day  or 
any  part  thereof  upon  pain  that  every  person  ao  offending  shall 
forfeit  the  same  goods  so  cried,  or  showea  forth,  or  exposed  to  sale 
(s.  1).  No  drover,  horse-con  raer,  wagaponer,  butcher,  ni^ler,  their 
or  any  of  their  servants,  shall  travel  or  come  into  his  or  their 
lodging  upon  the  Lord'a  day  or  any  part  thereof,  upon  pain  that 
each  and  every  such  offender  shall  forfeit  20s.  for  every  such 
offence ;  and  no  person  or  persons  shall  use,  employ,  or  travel  upon 
the  Loid's  day  with  any  boat,  wherry,  lighter,  or  bar( 


orge,  except  it 
be  upon  extraordinary 'occasion  to  Se  allowed  by  some  justice  of 
the  peace,  &&,  upon  pain  that  every  person  so  offending  shall 
forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  5s.  for  every  such  offence.     In  default 
of  distress  or  non-payment  of  fcMeiture  or  penalty  the  offender 
may  be  set  imblidy  in  the  stocks  for  two  hours  (s.  2}.     Nothing 
in  the  Act  is  to  extend  to  the  prohibiting  of  dressing  of  meat 
in  families,  or  dressing  or  selling  of  meat  in  inns,  cooks'  shops, 
or  yictudling  houses  for  such  as  cannot  be  otherwise  provided, 
nor  to  the  crying  or  selling  of  nuUc  before  nine  in  the  morning 
or  after  four  in  the  afternoon  (a  8).     Prosecutions  must  be  within 
ten  days  after  the  offence  (a  4).    The  hundred  is  not  responnblo 
for  robbery  of  persons  travelling  upon  the  Lord's  day  (u.  5\. 
Sendee  of  process  on  the  Lord's  day  is  yoid ;  see  above  (a.  6). 
This  Act  has  freouently  received  juoicial  conatruction.     The  use 
of  the  word  "ordinary"  in  section  1  has  led  to  the  establishment 
by  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  principle  t)iat  work  done  out  of  the 
oourse  of  the  ordinary  calling  of  the  person  doing  it  is  not  within 
the  Act    Thus  the  sale  of  a  horse  on  Sunday  by  a  horse-dealer 
would  not  be  enforcible  by  him  and  he  would  be  liable  to  the 
penalty,  but  these  results  would  not  follow  in  the  case  of  a  aale  by 
a  person  not  a  horse-dealer.    Certain  acts  were  held  to  £all  within 
tiie  exception  as  to  works  of  necessity  and  charity,  4.g.,  baking 
provisions  for  customers,  running  stsge- coaches,  hinng  farm- 
labourersi    The  legislature  also  intervened  to  obviate  some  of  the 
inconveniendtes  caused  by  the  Act     By  10  and  11  WilL  III.  c.  24 
mackerel  was  idlowed  to  be  sold  before  and  after  service.     By  11 
and  12  Will.  III.  c.  21  forty  watermen  were  allowed  to  ply  on  the 
Thames  on  Sunday.     By  9  Anne  c.  23  licensed  coachmen  or  chair- 
men might  be  hired  on  Sunday.     By  34  Qto.  IIL  bakers  were 
allowed  to  bake  and  sell  bread  at  certain  hours.    These  Acts  sre 
all  repealed.     Still  law  are  2  Geo.  IIL  &  16  a  7,  allowing  fish 
earriagfs  to  travel  on  Sunday  in  London  and  Westminster ;  7  and 
8  Geo.  lY*  &  75,  repealing  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  as  far  as 
rmrds  Thames  boatmen  ;  and  6  and  7  WilU  lY.  c.  87,  permitting 
bakers  out  of  Lordou  to  carry  on  their  trade  up  to  1.30  p.m.     The 
penalty  of  the  stocks  denounced  by  sect  2  is  practically  obsolete  (see 
Stocks).    The  prosecution  of  offences  under  the  Act  of  Charles  II. 
is  now  subject  to  84  and  85  Yict  c.  87  (an  Act  which  was  passed 
for  a  year,  but  has  since  been  annually  continued  by  the  Expiring 
Laws  Continuance  Act  of  each  sessionX  by  which  no  prosecution 
or  proceeding  for  penalties  under  that  Act  can  be  instituted  except 
with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  chief  officer  of  a  police  district  or 
the  consent  of  two  justices  or  a  stipendiary  msf^trate.     This  is 
surely  a  more  reasonable  means  of  providing  against  any  hardship 
caused  by  the  Act  than  the  ex  post  facto  power  of  remission  of 
penalties  incurred  under  21  Geo.  IIL  c.  49.     Besides  the  general 


Act ofCharles  ILythere  are vanoos  Acts  dealing;  with  imedal  tada; 
of  these  the  Licensing  Acts  and  the  F&otory  and  Wotkdiop  iet 
are  the  most  important  By  the  Licensing  Act,  1674,  mmiM 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  lienors  by  retail  are  to  be  epen 

on  Sunday  only  at  certain  hours,  varymg  according  as  the  pr 

are  dtnate  in  uio  metropolitan  district,  a  town  or  popnlou 
or  elsewhere.  An  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  a  person  li  ^^^ 
in  the  house  or  a  donajide  traveller,  who  may  be  served  witlTif 
freshment  duiing  prohibited  hour^  unless  in  a  house  with  a  u. 
day  licence.  Attempts  have  often  been  made,  but  hitherto  irith- 
out  success,  to  Hduce  the  larislature  to  adopt  the  principle  of  eon- 
plete  Sunday  dosing  in  England  as  a  whole,  or  in  paitifiohr 
counties.^  In  the  session  of  1886  a  Bill  for  Sunday  donng  is 
Durham  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  but  rejected  by  tiie  Loidi 
The  advocates  of  Sunday  closins  in  Ireland  and  Wales  have  bea 
more  successful.  The  Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (IreLmd)  Act, 
1878,  prohibits  the  opening  of  licensed  premises  on  Sunday,  exeqtt 
in  Dublin,  Cork,  limerick,  Waterford,  and  Belfast  In  these  iam 
such  premises  may  be  opened  from  2  p.k.  to  7  P.ic.  Exemptiou 
are  also  made  in  favour  of  lodgers  and  travellers,  of  packet-boats  aad 
railway  stations.  The  Sunday  Closing  (Wales)  Act,  1881,  ooatuaa 
no  exceptions  of  towns,  like  the  Irish  Act,  and  the  onlyezemptin 
is  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  railway  stations,  xhe  Faetoi; 
and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  forbids  the  employment  of  a  child,  joaax 
person,  or  woman  on  Sunday  in  a  factory  or  workshop.  B&t » 
young  person  or  woman  of  the  Jewish  religion  may  be  emplojed 
on  Sunday  by  a  Jewish  manufacturer,  provided  that  the  frctoiyor 
workshop  be  not  open  for  traffic  on  Sunday.  There  are  a  few  other 
le^slative  provisions  of  less  importance  which  may  be  notieei 
Fishing  for  salmon  on  Sunday  by  any  means  other  than  a  rod  ni 
line  is  an  offence  under  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act,  1861.  Bjtbi 
same  Act  a  free  passage  for  the  salmon  thronch  all  cribs,  fcc^  ostd 
for  fishery  is  to  oe  left  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  Canringos 
the  business  of  a  pawnbroker  on  Sunday  is  an  offence  witoifi  tfat 
Pawnbrokers  Act,  1872.  Distilling  and  rectifying  spirits  on  Sosdij 
is  forbidden  by  the  Spirits  Act,  1880.  The  effect  of  Sondsy  vpoi 
bills  of  exchange  is  declared  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  18S1 
A  bill  is  not  invalid  by  reason  only  of  its  bearing  date  on  a  Snndij 
(a  1 3).  Where  the  last  day  of  grace  fidls  on  a  Sundsy,  the  bill  ii 
payable  on  the  preceding  business  dsy  (s.  14).  Sunday  is  a  "non- 
business  day"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  (a  92).  JFnia  rerinrof 
Sunday  legislation  pretty  clearly  shows  that  its  tendency  at  pradit 
is  opposed  to  extending  facilities  to  trade  on  Sunday,  but  that « to 
recreation  the  tendency  is  rather  in  the  other  direction.'     "^ 

Scotland. — ^The  two  earliest  Acts  dealing  with  Sunday  are  vwh 
what  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  legislation  on  the*  subject 
1457,  c.  6,  ordered  the  practice  of  archery  on  Sunday ;, 1526,  c  S, 
allowed  markets  for  the  sale  of  flesh  to  be  held  on  Sunday  at  Edia- 
burgh.  Then  came  a  long  series  of  Acts  forbidding  the  proikutioB 
of  the  day,  especially  by  salmon-fishing;  holding  mirs  and  muksti, 
and  working  m  mills  and  salt-pans.     1679,  c  70,  and  1661,  e.  IS, 

Cx>hibited  all  work  and  tradin^^  on  the  Sabbath.     The  later  li^ 
tion  introduced  an  exception  in  favour  of  duties  of  necessity  ud 
mercy,  in  accordance  with  ch.  21  of  the  O>nfession  of  Faith.  In 
more  mode: :  times  the  exigencies  of  travelling  have  led  to  a  still 
further  extension  of  the  exception.    The  Sabbath  Obsavanos  Acti 
were  frequently  confirmed,  the  last  time  in  1696.    These  Acts  ven 
held  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  1870  to  be  still  8ufasistii§ 
as  far  as  they  declare  the  keeping  open  ^op  on  Sunday  to  be  u 
offence  by  the  law  of  Scotland  (Bute's  Case,  1  Conner's  JKnortf, 
496X    The  forms  of  certificate  in  the  achedule  to  the  Public  Hoosn 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1862  (superseding  those  in  the  ForbttMu- 
kenae  Act  of  1853),  provide  for  the  closing  on  Sunday  of  pQbii^ 
houses  and  of  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  excisable  hquoi% 
and  of  inns  and  hotels,  except  for  the  accommodation  of  lodgen 
and  travellers.     Scots  law  is  stricter  than  English  in  the  natter 
of  Sunday  fishing     By  65  Geo.  IIL  c.  94  the  setting  or  hauliBcof 
a  herring-net  on  Sunday  renders  the  net  liable  to  forfeitare.   By 
the  Salmon  Fisheriea  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  fishing  for  sahnon  ei 
Sunday,  even  with  a  rod  and  line,  is  an  offence.     As  to  contnets 
and  l^ffl  process,  the  law  is  in  general  accordance  with  that  of 
England.     Contracts  are  not  void,  apart  from  atatate,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  made  on  Sunday.     Dilieence  cannot  be  executed, 
but  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  or  tnediUUio  fugm  is  exercisible. 
It  should  be  noticed  that,  contrair  to  the  English  custom,  the  term 
"Sabbath"  waa  generally  used  m  the  legi&tion  of  the  Scottish 
parliament. 

UniUd  ^SKo^et.— Some  of  the  early  colonial  ordinances  enforced 
the  obliffation  of  attendance  at  church,  as  in  England.  In  most 
Statea  there  is  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Sunday,  following  u 
a  general  rule,  the  lines  of  the  English  Act  of  Charles  II.    b 


I  The  Act  1  Jamea  L  c.  9  (now  repealed)  appoan,  however,  to  1mt«  pio* 
'*'"  '      "''   ^  ale-hoases  in  most  cases,  except  on  n»iial_workingd«y«.^^ 


Tiaea  for  closing  ale-hoases  In  most  cases,  except  on  nsual  working  day*- 

*  See.  in  addition  to  the  authorities  cited,  Ljmdewode,  Prtyrimns/  C^ti^ 
lioiu  bk.  ii.  chap.  Ul. ;  AylilTe,  Partrffon,  p.  470 ;  Gibson,  Coda,  tit  x  ehtp. 
L  ;  Heylin,  History  o/  tk*  StMatK,  psrt  ii. :  the  articis  -"£x>nl'i  Jhj' M 
Bishop  Bany)  in  the  Dictionary  <^f  Christian  AntiquUies ;  and  Bessey,  St^^, 
(Bampton  Loetiurea,  1860>;  also  Bobert  Cox's  woriu  on  the  Sabbath. 
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Husaohtisetts  tnTelling;  except  from  necioeoity  or  charity,  ii  paniah- 
able  with  a  fine  of  ten  dollars.  Prorision  ia  •ometimes  made,  as 
in  the  Massachosetta  Ikwi,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  obaerring 
Saturday  as  the  Sabbath,  on  condiiVon  that  they  distorb  no  other 
person.  The  number  of  Sunday  t/ains  is  often  limited  by  State 
legislation.  In  some  of  the  New  England  States  Sunday  is  from 
sunset  to  sunset  In  most  States,  however,  it  is  reckoned,  as  in 
England,  from  midnight  to  midnight  By  the  constitation  of  the 
United  States,  art  I.  s.  7,  Sundays  ars  to  be  excluded  from  the 
ten  days  allowed  the  president  to  return  a  BilL  A  similar  proriaion 
is  often  contained  in  State  constitutions  as  to  the  return  of  a  Bill 
by  the  goyemor.  The  United  States  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  is  not  important  It  directa  that  navil  and  military  studies 
are  not  to  be  pursued,  and  that  the  day  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in 
bankraptcyproceedingSL  (J.  Wt.) 

SUNDERLAND,  a  municipaland  parliamentary  borough, 
market  town,  and  large  seaport  of  Durham,  i^gland,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wear  and  on  the  North- 
Eastern  Bailway,  12  miles  south-east  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  77  north-north-west  of  York.  The  municipal 
borough  includes,  besides  the  township  of  Sunderland  int>per 
on  tbe  south  bank  of  the  river,  the  adjoining  townidiip  of 
Bishopwearmouth,  which  embraces  about  three-fifths  of  the 
total  inhabitants,  and  the  township  of  Monkwearmouth,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Sunderland  proper  consists 
chiefly  of  the  High  Street  and  other  streets  near  the  docks. 
It  is  connected  with  Monkwearmoutli  by  a  cast-iron  bridge, 
designed  by  Rowland  Burdon,  and  consisting  of  one  arch 
with  a  span  of  236  feet  and  a  height  above  low  water  of 
100  feet  It  was  opened  in  1796  and  widened  in  1858. 
The  only  ecclesiastical  building  of  antiquarian  interest  is 


Plan  of  Sunderland. 


St  Peter's  church,  Monkwearmouth,  which  still  retains  the 
tower  with  other  portions  of  the  ancient  Saxon  building 
attached  to  the  monastery  founded  by  Benedict  Biscop  in 
674.  The  modem  public  buildings  embrace  the  custom- 
house (1837),  the  Sunderland  and  North  Durham  Liberal 
club  in  the  Ionic  style  (1839),  the  corporation  offices,  the 
workmen's  hall,  the  new  general  market,  the  Victoria  hall 
(1871),  the  assembly  hall,  and  two  theatres.  The  chari- 
table and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous,  including 
Gibson's  almshouses  (1725)  for  twelve  poor  persons,  Bowe 
abnshouses  (1725),  Trinity  Church  almshouses  (1719,  re- 
built in  1876)  for  eight  aged  poor,  the  marine  almshouses 
(1820),  the  eye  infirmary  a836),  the  sailors'  home  (1856), 
the  orphan  asylum  (1853),  the  infirmary  and  dispensary 
(erected  in  1868  and  extended  in  1882),  and  the  blind 
institute,  for  whi^h  a  new  building  has  recently  been 
erected.  For  the  literary  society  and  subscription  Ubrary, 
originally  founded  in  1793,  a  new  building  was  erected  w 
1877.  The  people's  park  at  Bishopwearmouth,  17  acres 
in  extent,  contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Henry  Havdock, 
"who  was  bom  at  Ford  Hall  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
park  was  lately  increased  by  an  addition  of  10  acres,  called 


the  Extension  F^  in  which  there  is  a  statue  of  Alder- 
man Candlish,  and  a  free  library,  museum,  art  gallery,  and 
winter  garden.  Ro^cer,  on  the  north  side  of  Sunderland, 
is  a  favourite  bathing-place.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  borough  (area,  3306  acres)  in  1871  was  98,242, 
and  in  1881  it  was  116,542  (males  67,131,  females 
59,411).  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
(area,  5130  acres)  in  the  same  years  was  104,409  and 
124,841  respectively. 

Much  of  the  proeperity  of  Sunderland  ia  due  to  the  coal  and 
limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Wear,  of  which  it  is 
the  port  Its  export  of  coal  beffan  in  the  reign  of  H^niy  YIL, 
the  trade  being  principally  with  London  and  Or.  o  western  coasts  j^ 
England,  although  large  quantities  were  also  shipped  to  Holland, 
France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  The  coal  trade  ia  stOl 
of  great  importance,  and  the  Monkwearmouth  colliery  is  one  of 
the  deenest  coal-pits  in  the  world,— 881  fathprns.  Sunderland 
vies  with  the  Clyde  for  its  iron  shipbuilding.  The  number  of 
iron  ships  built  in  1886  was  81  with  a  tonnage  of  80,520  for  home 
and  2  with  a  tonnage  of  1255  for  foreigners ;  of  steel  ships,  0  with 
a  tonnage  of  8099  for  home  and  8  with  a  tonnage  of  8685  for 
foreigners.  Along  both  banks  of  tiie  Wesr  numerous  extensive 
works  of  various  kinds  are  situated,  including  anchor  and  ^bain 
cable  works,  glass  and  bottle  works,  roperies,  forges,  iron-works, 
chemical  works,  paper-mills,  breweries,  and  lime-kilns.  The  modem 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  enterprise 
of  George  Hudson,  the  "  railway  kmg."  The  conservation  of  the 
port  ia  vested  in  the  Wear  commissioners,  to  whose  care  tiie  South 
Dock  was  transferred  by  the  Wear  Ifavigation  and  Sunderland 
&Dock  Act  of  1859.  Under  their  auspices  great  exfenaions  and  im- 
provements have  been  made,  and  there  are  now  three  Urge  deep- 
water  docks,  embracing  a  total  area  of  48  acres,  viz.,  Hudson  dodc 
north  (18X  Hudson  dock  south  (14X  and  Hendon  dock  ril).  Monk- 
wearmouth  dock,  6  acres  in  extent  and  the  propertyof  the  railway 
company,  is  chiefly  used  for  the  export  of  coaL  Mewpiers  over 
half  a  mile  in  length  are  now  (1887)  being  erected.  The  aven^ 
annual  value  of  the  imports  oi  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise 
for  the  five  years  endinff  1886  was  a  little  over  £700,000,  and  of  the 
exports  of  produce  of  tne  United  Kingdom  a  little  over  £600,000* 
The  coasting  trade,  in  ivgard  to  which  spedfio  details  are  waatinA 
is,  however,  more  important  The  total  number  of  British  axid 
foreign  vessels,  sailing  and  steam,  that  entered  the  port  of  Sunder- 
land with  cargoes  or  in  ballast  from  foreign  countries^  British 
possessions,  and  coastwise  in  1876  was  9708  of  2,829,576  tons  and 
in  1885  9451  of  2,764,174  tons.  The  numbers  that  cleared  in  the 
same  yean  were  respectively  9480  of  2,857|480  tons  and  9419  of 
2,824,218  tons. 

The  early  history  of  the  borough  is  associated  with  Monkwear- 
mouth, which  existed  long  before  the  town  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  had  its  origin  in  a  convent  which  was  founded  by 
St  Be^  in  the  7th  century  and  converted  into  a  monastery  for 
Benedictines  by  Biscop  in  674.  Bede  wsa  born  at  Wearmouth  in 
678,  and  in  his  seventh  year  waa  placed  under  the  harge  of  Biscop. 
The  monastery  was  reconstituted  ss  a  oeU  of  Durhun  in  1084. 
About  the  close  of  the  12th  century  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland 
received  from  Bishop  Pudsey  a  charter  of  free  customs  and  privi- 
leges similar  to  those  of  Ifewcsstie-on-Tyne.  In  1684  the  town 
was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  *' mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
monalty, with  the  privilege  of  holding  a  masket  and  annual  fails. 
In  the  preamble  of  the  charter  it  is  stated  to  have  been  a  borou^ 
from  tune  immemorial  under  the  name  of  New  Monkwearmoutn, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  various  liberties  and  free 
customs  conferred  by  the  bishops  of  DurhanL  Under  a  special 
Act  in  1851  the  town  council  was  constituted  the  urban  sanitary 
authority.  Extensive  drainage  works  have  been  carried  out,  ss 
weU  aa  important  street  improvements.  Sunderland  has  returned 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  since  1882.  A  large 
number  of  Scotch  lietmilies  settied  in  the  town  in  1640  and  nve  a 
considerable  impulse  to  its  trade.  Durinjif  the  Civil  Wsr  the  in- 
habitants embraced  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring Newcastie  held  out  for  the  king  for  two  years.  The 
Scottish  army  under  Leslie,  earl  of  Leven,  entered  Sunderland  on 
4th  March  1644,  and  the  kincr's  forces  followed  them ;  but  no  en- 
gagement took  place  beyond  desultory  firing. 

SUNDERLAND,  Robebt  Spencxb,  Ssookd  Easj.  of 
(1640-1702),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  the  first  earl, 
and  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert, 
second  earl  of  Leicester.  He  was  bom  in  1640  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  (who  was  killed  at  Newbury)  in  the  title 
on  20tli  September  1643.  During  the  yean  1671-73  he 
acted  as  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Cologne  con- 
secutively, and  in  1678  went  to  Paris  as  ambassador 
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eztnuxrdiiuury.  It  hhm  dnring  tbis  period  of  his  life  that 
he  acquired  that  suppleaeeB  of  feeling  and  love  of  fineese 
which  may  be  traced  throughout  his  subsequent  career. 
From  Febmaiy  1679  to  January  1681,  a  period  when  the 
country  was  rent  in  twain  by  real  or  fancied  dangers  to 
the  Protestant  faith,  he  held  the  post  of  secretary  of  state 
for  the  northern  department ;  but  his  conduct  in  office  was 
not  marked  by  discretion.  He  voted  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  throne^  and 
the  ill-feeling  which  this  action  created  in  the  mind  of 
Charles  II.  was  augmented  by  the  oyertures  which  Sunder- 
land made  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  whilst  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  brought  about 
a  fierce  quarrel  between  Sunderland  and  Halifax,  the  head 
of  the  "  trimmers."  Early  in  1683,  having  been  reconciled 
to  the  duke  of  York  and  having  secured  a  warm  friend  in 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Sunderland  regained  his  place 
as  secretary  for  the  northern  department.  When  James 
n.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Sunderland  became  secretary 
for  the  southern  department,  from  March  1685  to  27th 
October  1688,  for  most  of  which  period  he  held  the  addi- 
tional post  of  president  of  the  council,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  high  ccnnmission  for  ecclesiastical  causes.  He  after- 
wards clumed  that  he  had  used  his  influence  to  mitigate 
the  proceedings  of  this  obnoxious  body,  but  he  went  suffi- 
ciently far  with  his  royal  master  to  sign  the  warrant  for 
the  committal  of  the  bishops  and  to  appear  as  a  witness 
against  them.  Though  Lord  Sunderland  was  in  sympathy, 
if  not  in  actual  communion,  with  Roman  Catholicism,  he 
hesitated  to  conmiit^  himself  entirely  to  the  acts  of  the 
fierce  devotees  who  surrounded  James  11.,  and  through 
their  opposition  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace  and  sought 
security  in  Holland.  He  had  been  too  much  engaged  in 
the  acts  of  James  IL  to  find  a  place  among  the  advisers 
of  William  and  Mary. 

The  visit  which  William  paid  to  Althorp  in  Northampton- 
shire, the  country  seat  of  Sunderland,  in  1695  was  the 
prelude  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his 
ambitious  subject  and  of  Sunderland's  recall  into  public 
affairs.  From  April  to  December  1697  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  he  was  also  lord  justice  of 
England;  but  he  finally  retired  from  active  life  in  the 
close  of  1697  through  disgust  at  the  check  which  William 
received  in  the  retention  of  a  standing  army.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  strict  seclusion  ^at  Althorp,  and 
there  he  died  on  28th  September  1702. 

Lord  Sunderland  possessed  a  keen  intellect  and  was 
consumed  by  intense  restlessness ;  but  his  character  was 
wanting  in  steadfastness,  and  he  yielded  too  easily  to 
opposition.  His  adroitness  in  intrigue  and  his  fascinating 
manners  were  exceptional  even  in  an  age  when  such  qualities 
formed  part  of  every  statesman's  education ;  but  the  charac- 
teristics which  ensured  him  success  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  in  the  royal  closet  led  to  failure  in  his  attempts  to 
tmderstand  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen. 
Consistency  of  conduct  was  not  among  the  objects  which  he 
aimed  at,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  tiiwarting  in  secret  a 
policy  which  he  supported  in  public.  A  large  share  of  the 
discredit  attaching  to  the  measures  of  James  U.  must  be 
assigned  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND,  Chables  Spenoke,  Thibi>  Eabl  or 
(1675-1722),  was  the  second  son  of  the  second  earl,  but 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  at  Paris,  on  5th  Septem- 
ber 1688,  he  became  the  heir  to  the  peerage.  He  was 
bom  in  1675,  and  when  twenty  years  old  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  two  constituencies  of  Hedon 
in  Yorkshire  and  Tiverton  in  Devonshire.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  represented  it  until  his  succession  to  the  earldom 
of  Sunderland  in  1702.     Throughout  this  period  of  his  life 


his  career  waa  undistinguished;  his  first  start  in  the  worid 
of  politics  occurred  in  1705,  when  he  was  sent  to  Yiemia 
as  envoy  extraordinary,  a  mission  which  he  discharged  vith 
signal  ability.  Although  Sunderland  was  tin^  with 
republican  feeling  and  had  rendered  himself  personally 
obnoxious  to  Anne,  he  was  foisted  by  the  all-poweif ul  influ- 
ence of  his  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  into 
the  ministry  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  departr 
ment.  This  office  he  held  from  3d  December  1706  to 
14th  June  1710,  when  he  fell,  as  he  rose^  throTigh  lus 
connexion  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlboiongh. 
The  queen  offered  him  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year,  bathe 
proudly  refused  the  temptation,  saying  that,  if  he  oonld 
not  serve,  he  would  not  plunder,  his  country.  After  tiie 
accession  of  George  L  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
(1714-15),  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  (1715-17),  and 
secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department  (April  1717 
to  March  1718).  At  the  latter  date  he  was  raised  to  the 
post  of  prime  minister,  holding  with  the  office  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  the  position  of  lord  president  of  the  oonndl 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  been  shelved,  and  he  reienged 
himself  on  the  new  administration  by  resisting  and  defeat- 
ing the  Bill  which  was  designed  to  limit  the  nmnben  of 
the  House  of  Lords, — a  victory  over  Sunderland  which  led 
to  a  partial  reconciliation  between  him  and  Townahend  and 
Walpole,  his  rivals.  Lord  Sunderland  was  at  the  head  of 
affidrs  during  the  South  Sea  mania,  and  the  bursting  of 
the  financial  bubble  led  to  his  political  ruin.  Through 
Walpole's  influence  he  was  acquitted  of  personal  oomp- 
tion,  but  he  was  forced  to  xesign  his  place  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  on  1st  April  1721.  The  passion  for  intiigne 
which  characterized  the  father  had  descended  to  the  son: 
he  was  ever  plotting,  and  within  a  few  months  after  Wal- 
pole had  saved  him  from  disgrace,  if  not  from  a  worse  fate, 
he  was  engaged  in  scheming  against  the  friend  who  had 
saved  him.  But  his  plots  were  interrupted  by  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  19th  April  1722.  Lord  Sunderland's 
manners  were  repelling  and  his  disposition  was  haiab,  bat 
he  stands  high  among  his  compeers  for  disinterestedness. 
The  love  of  books  ranked  among  the  ruling  passions  of  his 
life,  and  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  and  his  wealth  in  form- 
ing the  great  collection  at  Althorp. 

SUN-FISH.  This  name  is  chiefly  and  properly  applied  to 
a  marine  fish  (Orihagorisciu)  which  by  its  large  sin,  giotr 
esque  appearance,  and  numerous  pecidiarities  of  organia- 
tion  has  attracted  the  attention  equally  of  fishermen  as  of 
naturalists.  Only  two  species  are  known, — ^the  rough  or 
short  sun-fish  {0,  mola),  which  is  found  in  all  sess  of  the 
temperate  and  tropical  zones ;  and  the  much  smaller  and 
scarcer  smooth  or  oblong  sun-fish  (0.  truneatus\  of  vhidt 
only  a  small  number  of  specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  That  this  genu 
belongs  to  the  order  FUctognathi  and  is  allied  more  especi- 
ally to  the  globe-fishes  {Diodon  and  Tetrodon)  has  been 
indicated  in  the  article  Ichthtology  (voL  ix.  pp.  668, 694), 
where  also  the  principal  anatomical  peculiarities  hsTS 
been  noticed,  and  where  illustrations  of  the  young  Ixn 
been  given  (see  figs.  64,  65). 

Sun-fishes  have  the  appearance  of  tailless  fish.  Hiis  '^ 
due  to  the  extreme  shortening  of  the  tail,  which  is  sa]> 
ported  by  only  a  few  short  vertebrae  and  reduced  to  a 
broad  fringe  of  the  trunk.  Directly  in  front  of  it  rise 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  high  and  broad,  similar  to  each  other 
in  size  and  triangular  in  form.  The  head  is  completely 
merged  in  the  trunk,  the  boundary  between  them  being 
indicated  only  by  a  very  small  and  narrow  gUl-openio; 
and  a  comparatively  email  pectoral  fin.  This  fin  can  be 
of  but  littie  use  in  locomotion,  and  the  horizontal  and  fe^ 
tical  movements  of  the  fish,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
its  body  in  a  vertical  posi-lDu,  are  evidentiy  executed  bjr 
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the  powerful  donal  and  anal  fins.  The  small  mouth,  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  head,  ia  armed  with  an  undivided 
dental  plate  above  and  below,  similar  to  but  weaker  than 
the  teeth  of  the  globe-fiah  (Diodon). 

Sun-fishee  are  truly  pelagic,  propagating  their  speoies  in 
the  open  sea,  and  only  occasionally  approach  the  coast. 
During  the  stormy  season  they  live  probably  at  some 
depth,  but  in  cahn  bright  weaUier  they  rise  and  rest  or 
play  on  the  surface  with  their  dorsal  fin  high  above  the 
water.  This  habit  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  name 
«  sun-fish,"  a  term  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  basking- 
shark  (voL  zxi  p.  777),  which  in  like  manner  enjojrs  the 
warmth  of  a  sunny  day.  In  some  years  the  rough  sun-fish 
ia  by  no  means  scarce  on  the  south  coast  of  England  and  on 
the  Iriflh  c€>astsj  where  it  appears 
principaUy  iq  the  Bummer  months. 
The  usual  size  is  from  3  to  i  feet 
in  leogthf  but  ihh  epeciea  attcdns 
to  7  feet  iud  more.  One  of  the 
largest  spe^imena  (see  the  accom- 


panying figure)  waa  cauglit  near 
Portland  (Dorsetshire)  in  1846, 
and  is  now  in  tbe  British  Museum; 
its  length  is  7  feet  6  inches.  The 
aun-Bsh  has  do  econotnic  Talue, 
and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  eaten 
8un-fisli  {Orthagwriicut  mola). 

WhUst  the  rough  sun-fish  has  a  granulated,  rough, 
shagreen-like  skin,  the  second  species  {0,  truncatm)  has 
the  surface  of  the  body  smooth  and  polished,  with  its  small 
dermal  scutes  arranged  in  a  tesselated  fashion.  It  is  oblong 
in  shape,  the  body  being  much  longer  than  it  is  deep. 
The  sides  are  finely  ornamented  wil£  transverse  silvery, 
black-edged  stripes  running  downwards  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  It  has  not  been  found  to  exceed  2  feet 
in  length,  but  is  venr  scarce,  only  a  few  specimens  having 
been  captured  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  off  Mauritius. 

SUNFLOWER.  In  the  modem  vernacular  this  name 
18  most  conunonly  applied  to  various  species  of  ffeliaaUhuty 
especially  to  Jff,  annum;  but,  as  this  is  a  tropical  American 
herb,  and  the  word  "  sunflower  "  or  something  correspond- 
ing to  it  existed  in  English  literature  prior  to  its  intro- 
duction, or  at  any  rate  prior  to  its  general  diffusion  in 
gardens,  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  flower  than  the  Heli- 
<mMt«  must  have  been  intended.  The  marigold  ((7a^««ftt/a 
officinalu)  is  considered  by  Dr  Prior  to  have  been  the  plant 
intended  by  Ovid  {Met,,  iv.  269-70)— 

".  .  .^  IUa  tomn,  quamvifl  radice  tenetar, 
Vertititr  ad  Mlem ;  matatoqne  senrat  amoran  "— 

and  likewise  the  toUmee  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  word  equi- 
valent to  aoltequium  (sun-following).  But  tills  movement 
with  the  sun  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  the  better  expla- 
nation being  afforded  by  the  resemblance  to  "the  radiant 
beams  of  the  son,"  as  Gerard  expresses  it  The  central 
disk  of  tubular  hermaphrodite  flowers,  encompafised  by 


the  spreading  neuter  florets  of  the  ray,  has,  indeed,  k 
marked  resemblance  to  the  sun  as  conventionally  depicted. 
The  florets  are  provided  with  two  or  three  dry,  eWply 
pointed  scales,  which  serve  as  pappus,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  florets  is  encircled  by  a  close  involucre  of  leafy 
bracts.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  common 
sunflower  in  cultivation,  the  so-called  double  form  being 
one  in  which  the  ordinarily  tubular  florets  in  the  centre 
become  spreading  and  "  ligiilate  "  like  those  at  the  circum- 
ference. The  seeds,  or  more  strictly  speaking  the  fruits, 
contain  much  oil,  for  wl\ich  the  plant  is  cultivated  in 
southern  Eussia^  The  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  The  seeds  are  also  valued  for  their  agreeable 
flavour,  and  are  much  used  as  food  for  poultry,  &c.  The 
so-called  "Jerusalem  artichoke"  (ffelianthtu  tuberottu) 
belongs  to  the  same  genus.  It  is  belisved  to  be  a  native 
of  Canada,  or  perhaps  a  modified  form  of  iT.  doronicoides. 
The  tubers  are  rich  in  inulin  and  sugar,  and  the  plant 
deserves  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  cultivators  than  it 
has  yet  received.  The  word  "Jerusalem"  is  evidently  a 
corruption,  while  "artichoke"  applies  to  the  flavour  of  the 
tuber,  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  artichoke. 

SUNNTTESANDSHlrrES.  The  religion  of  Mohammed 
is  at  present  professed  by  150  to  200  million  souls,  spread 
over  Kreat  parts  of  Asia  (including  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago), Africs^  and  southern  Europe/ — over  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  the 
Caucasus,  Persia,  all  upper  Asia  (including  Siberia),  the 
steppes  of  southern  Bussia,  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan, 
Tibet,  China,  Japan,  India,  Egypt,  the  Soudan  as  far  as 
the  equatorial  hJces,  the  whole  north  coast  of  Africa  and 
thence  deep  into  the  interior,  European  Turkey,  Bul^ria, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina.  In  most  of  these  regions  Mos- 
lems live  side  by  side  with  men  of  other  confessions,  even 
where  Islam  is  the  ruling  creed ;  it  is  found  unimzed  in 
Central  Asia  and  some  parts  of  Arabia.  •-'-;>. 

Mohanmiedans  fall  into  the  two  great  divisions  (a 
Sunnites  and  Shfites  (Shf a),  separated  by  such  Utter 
hatred  as  belongs  to  two  hostile  religions,  or  such  as 
some  Catholic  populations  feel  towards  a  Protestant.'  The 
Sunnites,  who  accept  the  orthodox  tradition  (Suima)  as  well 
as  the  Koran  as  a  source  of  theologico-junstic  doctrines, 
predoniinate  in  Arabia,  the  Turkish  empire^  the  north  of 
Africa,  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Mohammedan 
parts  of  India  and  the  east  of  Asia ;  the  Shfites,  whose 
origin  has  been  explained  in  Mohammzdanibm  (vol  xvi 
pp.  564,  568,  592),  have  their  main  seat  in  Persia,  where 
their  confession  is  the  state  religion,  but  are  also  scattered 
over  the  whole  sphere  of  Islam,  especially  in  India  and 
the  regions  bordering  on  Persia,  except  among  the  nomad 
Tatars,  who  are  all  nominally  Sunnite.  Even  in  Turkey 
there  are  many  native  Shfites,  generally  men  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  often  men  in  high  office.  The  Shfites  are 
less  numerous  and  less  important  than  the  Sunnites,  but 
on  the  whole  may  amount  to  20  millions. 

SUNKITZS. 

Orthodox  Islam  preserves  unchanged  the  form  of 
doctrine  established  in  the  10th  century  by  Ab^  1-Hasan 
al-A8h*ari  (see  vol.  xvi.  p.  593,  and  also  pp.  553  sg.,  592, 
584).  The  attacks  of  rationalism,  aided  by  Qreek  philo- 
sophy, were  repelled  and  vanquished  by  the  weapons  of 
scholastic  dialectic  borrowed  from  the  enemy;  on  most 
points  of  dispute  discussion  was  forbidden  altogether^ 

^  Exact  fltatistics  are  nnattainable  beoaoM  we  lack  details  as  to  the 
great  advances  which  Islam  has  reoemtly  made  and  is  itiU  maUng  ia 
Central  Africa. 

*  Generally  speaking  the  Sminites  are  the  more  hitter  party.  TIm 
relation  is  least  strained  in  India,  where  the  Sannitee  approach  tho 
Shfites  in  reverence  for  *Ali,  Hasan,  and  Hosaio,  and  shan  the  f~"^ 
of  these  saints.  '    . 
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and  faith  in  wliat  is  written  in  Koran  and  tradition  was 
eigoined  without  question  as  to  how  these  things  were 
true  (bUi  kaifa).  Freer  allegorical  views,  however,  were 
admitted  on  some  specially  perplexing  points,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  Koran,  the  crude  anUiropo- 
morphisms  of  the  sacred  text,  «fec.;  and,  since  Mo'tarihte 
views  had  never  taken  deep  root  among  the  masses,  while 
the  caliphs  required  the  help  of  the  clergy,  and  from  the 
time  of  Motawakkil  (847  A.D.)  became  ever  more  closely 
bound  to  orthodox  tows,  the  f reethinking  tendency  wsfl 
thoroughly  put  down,  and  to  the  present  day  no  rational- 
izing movement  has  failed  to  be  crushed  in  the  bud. 
Philosophy  still  means  no  more  than  scholastic  dialectic, 
and  is  me  humble  servant  of  orthodoxy,  no  man  venturing 
on  devious  paths  except  in  secret  In  the  years  1872-78 
the  Afghan  JamAl  al-Dln,  a  professor  in  the  Axhar  mosque 
at  Oedro,  attempted  to  read  Avicenna  with  his  schoU^ 
and  to  exercise  them  in  things  that  went  beyond  theology, 
bringing,  for  example,  a  globe  into  the  mosque  to  explain 
the  form  of  the  earth.  But  the  other  professors  rose  in 
arms,  forbade  him  to  enter  the  mosque,  and  in  1879  pro- 
cured his  exile  on  the  pretext  that  he  entertained  demo- 
cratic and  revolutionary  ideas.  Thus  the  later  movements 
of  thought  in  Islam  never  touch  on  the  great  questions 
that  exercised  Mohammedanism  in  its  first  centuries,  e,g„ 
the  being  and  attributes  of  Qod,  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
sin,  heaven  and  hell,  Ac  Beligious  earnestness,  ceasing 
to  touch  the  higher  problems  of  speculative  thought^  has 
expressed  itself  in  kter  times  exclusively  in  protest  against 
the  extravagances  of  the  dervishes,  of  the  worship  of  saints, 
and  so  fort^  and  has  thus  given  rise  to  movements  ana- 
logous to  Pnritamsm. 

That  even  in  early  times  the  masses  were  never  shaken 
in  their  attachment  to  the  traditional  faith,  with  all  its 
crude  and  grotesque  conceptions,  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  the 
ulema,  or  dergy,  for  the  protection  of  Islam  from  every 
alien  influence.  Mohammedanism  has  no  pric^ood  stand- 
ing between  God  and  the  congregation,  but  Koran  and 
Sunna  are  full  of  minute  rules  for  the  details  of  private 
and  dvil  life,  the  knowledge  of  which  in  necessarily  in  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  prof esoed  theologians.  These  are  the 
V«m^f("knowers,''  singular  *^tm),  ideology  being  briefly 
named  ''the  knowledge"  Qilm),  Their  influence  is  still 
enormous  and  hardly  has  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligions. For  it  Ib  not  supported  by  temporal  agencies  like 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Christian  priesthood  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  is  a  pure  power  of  knowledge  Over  the 
ignorant  masBes,  who  do  nothing  without  conmiltuig  their 
spiritual  advisers.  When  the  vigorous  Spanish  sultan 
Manstlr  b.  Abi  *Amir  proposed  to  confiscate  a  religious 
foundation  and  the  assembled  ulema  refused  to  approve 
tiie  act,  and  were  threatened  by  his  vizier,  one  of  them 
replied,  "All  the  evil  you  say  of  us  applies  to  yourself; 
you  se^  unjust  gains  and  support  your  injustice  by  threats; 
you  take-  bribes  and  practise  ungodliness  in  the  world. 
But  we  are  guides  on  the  path  of  righteousness,  lights  in 
the  darkness,  and  bulwarks  of  Islam ;  we  decide  what  is 
jnst  or  ui^ust  and  declare  the  right ;  through  us  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion  are  maintained.  We  know  that  the  sultan 
will  soon  think  better  of  the  matter ;  but,  if  he  persists, 
every  act  of  his  government  will  be  null,  for  every  treaty 
of  peace  and  war,  every  act  of  sale  and  purchase,  is  valid 
only  through  our  testimony.*  With  this  answer  they  left 
the  assembly,  and  the  sultan's  apology  overtook  them  before 
thqr  had  passed  the  palace  gate.^  The  same  oonsdousness 
of  independent  authority  and  strength  still  survives  among 
the  ulema.  Thus  the  sheikhu  l-Jdim  ^Abbisl  (who  was 
deposed  by  the  professors  of  the  Azhar  in  1882)  had  in 
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the  first  period  of  his  presidency  a  sharp  confiiet  intli 
*Abbto  F^^sha,  viceroy  of  l^gypt,  who  asked  of  him  anin\jiut 
legal  opinion  in  matters  of  inheritance.  When  bribes  and 
threats  failed,  the  sheikh  was  thrown  into  diains  and  treated 
with  great  severity,  but  it  was  the  pasha  who  finally  yielded, 
and  *AbbAs£  was  recalled  to  honours  and  rich,  rewuds. 

The  way  in  which  the  ulema  are  recruited  and  formed 
into  a  hierarchy  with  a  vigorous  eaprti  de  corps  throws  as 
instructive  light  on  the- whole  subject  before  us.  The 
brilliant  days  are  past  when  the  universities  of  DamaBcoi^ 
Baghdid,  KishAptkr,  Cairo,  KairowAn  (Kairwan)^  SeriDe, 
Cordova,  were  thronged  by  tiiousands  (k  students  of  theo- 
logy, when  a  professor  had  often  hundreds  or  even,  lib 
BokhAri,  thousands  of  hearers,  and  when  vast  estates  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  fed  both  masters  and  scholars.  Of 
the  great  universities  but  one  survives— ^the  Azhar  moeqiu 
at  Cairo— where  thousands  of  students  still  gather  to  follow 
a  course  of  i^udy  which  gives  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
Mohammedan  ideal  of  theological  education.' 

The  students  of  theology  generally  begin  their  coarse  in 
early  youth,  but  not  seldom  in  riper  years.    Almost  all 
come  from  the  lowest  orders,  a  few  from  the  middle  daaes, 
and  none  from  the  highest  ranks  of  society, — a  fact  which 
in  itself  exdudes  all  dements  of  freer  and  more  refined 
education.    These  sons  of  poor  peasants,  artisans^  or  tradei- 
men  are  already  disposed  to  narrow  fanaticism,  and  gene^ 
ally  take  up  etudjr  as  a  means  of  livelihood  rather  thai 
from  genuine  religious  interest   The  scholar  appears  bef on 
the  president's  secretary  with  his  poor  bdongings  tied  up 
in  a  red  handkerchief,  and  after  a  brief  interrogatoiy  ii 
entered  on  the  Ust  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox  ritei^— 
Sh&fi*ite,  l^anafite,  MAlikite,  and  Hanbalite.    If  he  is  hckj 
he  gets  a  deeping-place  within  the  mosque^  a  chest  to  hold 
his  things,  and  a  daily  ration  of  bread.    The  less  fortonate 
make  shift  to  live  outside  as  best  they  can,  but  are  all  day 
in  the  mosque^  and  are  seldom  deserted  by  Moslem  charitj. 
Having  kissed  the  hands  of  the  sheikh  and  teachers  of 
his  school,  the  pupil  awaits  the  beginning  of  the  lectaree. 
For  books  a  few  compendiums  suffice  him,    J^feeeon 
and  students  gather  every  morning  for  the  daily  psjer; 
then  the  professors  take  their  seats  at  tlie  foot  of  the  pilkn 
of  the  great  court  and  the  students  crouch  on  mats  at  their 
feet    The  beginner  takes  first  a  course  in  the  grammar 
of  classical  Arabic,  for  he  has  hitherto  learned  only  to  read^ 
write,  and  count    The  rules  of  grammar  are  read  oat  in 
the  memorial  verses  of  the  Ajrdmiya,  and  the  teacher  adds 
an  expodtion,  generally  read  from  a  printed  commentary. 
The  student's  chief  task  is  fo  know  the  rules  by  heart; 
this  accomplished,  he  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  tiie  year 
with  a  certificate  (vVCsa),  entered  in  his  text-bool^  which 
permits  him  to  teach  it  to  others.    The  second  year  is 
devoted  to  dogmatic  (haldm  and  tawhfd)^  taught  in  the 
same  mechaidcal  way.     The  dogmas*  of  Islam  are  L'A 
copious,  and  the  attributes  of  Qod  are  the  chief  salgect 
taken  up.    They,  are  demonstrated  by  scholastic  didecti^ 
and  at  tiie  end  of  his  second  year  the  student,  recdrisg  his 
certificate,  deems  himself  a  pillar  of  the  faith.    The  itody 
of  law  (jikh\  which  rests  on  Koran  and  tradition,  is  more 
difficult  ana  complex,  and  begins,  but  is  often  not  com- 
pleted, in  the  third  year.    The  student  had  learned  the 
Koran  by  heart  at  school  and  has  often  repeated  it  aince^ 
but  only  now  is  tbe  sense  of  its  words  explained  to  him. 
Of  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  he  has  learned  something 
inddentally  in  other  lectures ;  he  is  now  regularly  intro- 
duced to  their  vast  and  artificial  system.    IVom  these  tiro 
sources  are  derived  all  religious  and  dvil  laws,  for  Islam  is 
a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  institution.   The  five  main 
points  of  religious  law,  **  the  pillars  of  Islam,*' have  been 


'  Of  tlie  126  nudrasa  or  colleges  which  once 
renitj  of  Damascos  but  fiTe  remained  in  18S0. 
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enumerated  in  toI.  xvL  p.  553  #7. ;  the  eiyil  law,  on  the 
development  of  which  Roman  law  had  some  influence,  is 
treated  nnder  heads  similar  to  those  of  Western  joris- 
prodence.  It  is  here  that  the  differences  between  the  f onr 
schools  (toL  ztL  p.  594  tq.)  come  most  into  notice :  the 
HaDafite  praxis  is  the  least  rigorous,  then  the  6hAfl*ite ; 
the  Hanbalites,  whose  system  is  the  strictest,  have  practi- 
cally disappeared  in  the  MAlikites.  The  Hanafite  rite  is 
official  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is  followed  in  all  Qovem- 
ment  offices  whenever  a  decision  still  depends  on  the  sacred 
law,  tis  well  as  by  all  Mohammedans  of  Turkish  race.  In 
Egypt  and  North  Africa  Sh&fi*ites  are  more  numerous  than 
MAlikites,  while  the  opposite  Ib  the  case  in  Arabia.  In 
1878  the  Azhar  had  7691  students,— 3723  6hifi*ites 
with  106  sheikhs,  2855  MAlikites  with  75  sheikhs,  1090 
Hanafites  with  49  sheikhs,  23  Hanbalites  with  1  sheikh. 
In  this  as  in  the  previous  studies  a  compendium  is  learned 
by  heart,  and  explanations  are  given  from  commentaries 
and  noted  down  by  the  students  word  for  word.  The 
professors  are  expressly  forbidden  to  add  anything  of  their 
own.  The  recognized  books  of  jurisprudence,  some  of  which 
mn  to  over  twenty  folio  volumes,  are  vastly  learned,  and 
occasionally  show  sound  sense,  but  excel  mainly  in  useless 
hair-splitting  and  feats  of  scholastic  gymnastics,  for  which 
the  Arabian  race  has  a  natural  gift. 

Besides  the  three  main  disciplines  the  student  takes  up 
according  to  his  tastes  other  subjects,  such  as  rhetoric 
(ma'dni  wibaydn),  logic  {mantiJk),  prosody  C<iriid),  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Koran  {kird*a 
vKUaju^.  After  three  or  four  years,  fortified  with  the 
certificates  of  his  various  professors,  he  seeks  a  place  in  a 
law-court  or  as  a  teacher,  preacher,  cadi,  or  mufti  of  a 
village  or  minor  town,  or  else  one  of  the  innumerable  posts 
of  confidence  for  which  the  complicated  ceremonial  of 
Mohammedanism  demands  a  theologian,  and  which  are 
generally  paid  out  of  pious  foundations.  A  place  is  not 
hard  to  find,  for  the  powerful  corporation  of  the  ulema 
seeks  to  put  its  own  members  into  alji  posts,  and,  though 
the  remuneration  is  at  first  small,  the  young  'Alim  gradually 
accumulates  the  revenues  of  several  offices.  Gifts,  too,  fall 
in,  and  with  his  native  avarice  and  economy  he  rises  in 
wealth,  position,  and  reputation  for  piety.  The  common- 
alty revere  him  and  kiss  his  hand ;  the  rich  show  him  at 
least  outward  respect;  and  even  the  Government  treats  him 
as  a  person  to  whom  consideration  is  due  for  his  influence 
with  the  masses. 

This  sketch  of  his  education  is  enough  to  explain  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  *Alim.  He  deems  all  non-theo- 
logical science  to  be .  vain  or  hurtful,  has  no  notion  of 
progress,  and  regards  true  science — ».«.,  theology — as  having 
reached  finality,  so  that  a  new  supercommentary  or  a  new 
students'  manual  is  the  only  thing  that  is  perhaps  still 
worth  writing.  How  the  mental  faculties  are  blunted  by 
scholasticism  and  mere  memory  work  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed ;  such  an  education  is  enough  to  spoil  the  best  head. 
All  originality  is  crushed  out  and  a  blind  and  ludicrous 
dependence  on  written  tradition — even  in  things  profane — 
takes  its  place.  Acuteness  degenerates  into  hair-splitting 
and  clever  plays  on  words  after  the  manner  of  the  rabbins. 
The  Azhar  students  not  seldom  enter  Govemment  offices 
and  even  hold  important  administrative  posts,  but  they 
never  lose  the  stamp  of  their  education — the  narrow  un- 
teachaole  spirit,  incapable  of  progress,  always  lost  in  ex- 
ternal details,  and  never  able  to  grasp  principles  and  get 
behind  forms  to  the  substance  of  a  matter.        (w.  8.-B.) 

Vet  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  ulema  of  the  Mos- 
lem world  that  ei\joy  even  such  an  education  as  the  Azhar 
affords.    It  draws  few  students  from  foreign  parts,^  where 


^  In  1878  MTent«cn  lectar«-room«  of  the  Aihar  b«d  8707  stndenta, 
of  whom  only  04  cftme  from  ComttantiDople  cmd  the  northern  pfrtv  of 


the  local  schools  are  of  the  poorest  kind,  except  in  India 
(thanks  to  the  British  Government)  and  perhaps  in  Con- 
stantinople.' Bokhdrd  was  once  a  chief  seat  of  learning, 
but  is  now  so  sunk  in  narrow  fanaticism  that  its  eighty 
madraaeu  with  their  5000  students  only  turn  out  a  bigoted 
and  foolish  clergy  (Ydmb^ry).'  But  for  this  very  reason 
Bokhdri  is  famed  as  a  luminary  of  pure  theology  and 
spreads  its  influence  over  Turkestan,  Siberia,  China,  Kash- 
mir, Afghanistan,  and  even  over  India.  Minor  schools 
attached  to  mosques  are  found  in  other  places,  but  teach 
still  less  than  the  great  schools  already  mentioned. 

Except  in  India,  where  it  is  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  organization  of  the  priestly  and  judicial  persons 
trained  in  the  schools  is  a  compromise  between  what  theo- 
logical principles  dictate  and  wliat  the  state  demands. 
Neither  Koran  nor  Sunna  distinguishes  between  tem^ioral 
and  spiritual  powers,  and  no  such  distinction  was  known  as 
long  as  the  caliphs  acted  in  all  things  as  successors  of  the 
prophets  and  heads  of  the  community  of  the  faithful. 
But,  as  the  power  of  the  *Abbdsids  declined  (see  vol.  xvi.  p. 
585  tq.)  and  external  authority  fell  in  the  provinces  into 
the  hands  of  the  governors  and  in  the  capital  into  those 
of  the  amir  cU-omard,  the  distinction  became  more  and 
more  palpable,  especially  when  the  Bi!tyids  (Buwaihids), 
who  were  disposed  to  SliTite  views,  proclaimed  themselves 
sultans,  «.<.,  possessors  of  all  real  authority.  The  theo- 
logians tried  to  uphold  the  orthodox  theory  by  declaring 
the  sultanate  to  be  subordinate  to  the  im4mate  or  sove- 
reignty of  the  caliphs,  and  dependent  on  the  latter  especi- 
ally in  all  religious  matters ;  but  their  artificial  theories 
have  never  modified  facts.  The  various  dynasties  of  sul- 
tans (Bi&yids,  Ghaznevids,  Seljiiks,  and  finally  the  Mongols) 
never  paid  heed  to  the  caliphs  and  at  length  abolished  them ; 
but  the  fall  of  the  theocracy  only  increased  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  the  expounders  and  practical  administrators  of 
that  legislation  of  Koran  and  Sunna  which  had  become 
part  of  the  life  of  the  ^lohammedan  world.  The  ^famc- 
lukes  in  Egypt  tried  to  make  their  own  government  appear 
more  legitimate  by  nominally  recognizing  a  continuation  of 
the  spiritual  dignity  of  the  calixjhato  in  a  surviving  branch 
of  the  *Abb&sid  line  which  they  protected,  and  in  923  a.h. 
(1517)  the  Ottoman  Sclim,  who  destroyed  the  ^fameluke 
power,  constrained  the  *AbbAsid  Mutawakkil  III.,  who 
lived  in  Cairo,  to  make  over  to  him  his  nominal  caliphate. 
The  Ottoman  sultans  still  bear  the  title  of  '*  successors  of 
the  Prophet,''  and  still  find  it  useful  in  foreign  relations, 
since  there  is  or  may  be  some  advantage  in  the  right  of 
the  caliph  to  nominate  the  chief  cadi  {kddi)  of  Egypt  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  spiritual  head  of  Khiva  calls  himself  only 
the  nakib  (vicegerent)  of  the  sultan.^  In  India  too  the 
sultan  owes  something  perhaps  to  his  spiritual  title.  But 
among  his  own  subjects  he  is  compelled  to  defer  to  the 
ulema  and  has  no  considerable  influence  on  the  composi- 
tion of  that  body.  He  nominates  the  s/ieikhu  H-Isldm 
i senior,  t.0.,  president  of  Islam)  or  mufti  of  Constantinople 
grand  mufti),  who  is  his  representative  in  the  imAmate 
and  issues  judgments  in  points  of  faith  and  law  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal ;  but  the  nomination  must  fall  on  one 
of  the  mollakSf^  who  form  the  upper  stratum  of  the  hierarchy 

the  Ottoman  empire,  8  from  North  Arabia,  1  from  the  goTerament  of 
BoghdM,  12  from  Knrdiatan,  and  7  firom  India  with  iU  thirty  mllUon 
SunnitM. 

*  In  Karan  also  tho  standard  of  learning  seems  to  hare  been  raised 
by  Rnssian  and  Western  scholars 

'  The  wuutraaa  is  here  a  college,  generally  attached  to  a  mosqne, 
with  lands  whose  revenues  provide  the  means  of  instroction  and  in 
port  also  food  and  residence  for  scholars  and  teachers. 

*  Till  the  Bttssians  gained  preponderating  influence  the  khin  of 
Khiva  also  acknowledge  the  sultan  as  his  suzerain. 

'  Mollah  is  the  Perso-Turkiah  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  mauldf 
literally  "patron,"  a  term  applied  to  heads  of  orders  and  other  xtli- 
^ona  dignitaries  of  tm^vs  grades. 
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of  oleiiUL  And,  though  the  TariouB  places  of  religiociB 
dignity  are  conferred  1^  the  saltan,  no  one  can  hold  office 
who  has  not  been  examined  and  certified  by  older  nlemai 
so  that  the  corporation  is  self-propagating;  and  palace 
intrigues,  though  not  without  ii&aenoe^  c:ji  never  break 
through  its  iron  bonds.  The  deposition  of  'Abd  al-Adz  is 
an  example  of  the  tremendous  power  that  can  be  wielded  by 
the  ulema  at  the  head  of  their  thousands  of  pupils^  when 
they  choose  to  stir  up  the  masses;  nor  would  Mahmiid  IL 
in  1826  have  ventured  to  enter  on  his  struggle  with  the 
Janissaries  unless  he  had  had  the  hierarchy  with  him. 

The  student  who  has  passed  his  examinations  at  Con- 
stantinople or  Cairo  may  take  up  the  purely  religious  office 
of  itndm  (president  in  worship)  or  khaifb  (preacher)  at  a 
mosque.  These  offices,  however;  are  purely  ministerial, 
are  not  necessarily  limited  to  students,  and  give  no  place 
in  the  hierarchy  and  no  particular  consideration  or  social 
status.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  become  a  judge  or  cadi 
Every  place  of  any  importance  has  at  least  one  cadi,  who 
is  nominated  by  the  Qovemment,'  but  has  no  further 
dependence  on  it,  and  is  answerable  only  to  a  member  of 
the  third  class  of  the  ulema,  viz.,  the  mufti  or  pronouncer 
of  fetvfos.  A  f etwa  is  a  decision  according  to  Koran  and 
Sunna,  but  without  reasons,  on  an  abstract  case  of  law 
which  is  brought  before  the  mufti  by  appeal  from  the  cadi's 
judgment  or  by  reference  from  the  cadi  himself.  For  ex- 
ample^ a  dispute  between  master  and  slave  may  be  found 
by  the  cadi  to  turn  on  the  general  question,  *'Has  Zaid, 
the  master  of  *Amr,'  the  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  his 
slave's  earnings  f  When  this  is  put  to  the  mufti,  the 
answer  will  be  siinply  "  Tes,"  and  from  this  decision  there 
is  no  appeal,  so  that  the  mufti  is  supreme  judge  in  his  own 
district.  The  grand  mufti  of  Constantinople  ia^  as  we 
have' seen,  nominated  by  the  sultan,  but  Ids  hold  on  the 
people  makes  him  quite  an  independent  power  in  the  state; 
in  Cairo  he  is  not  even  nominated  by  the  Government, 
but  each  school  of  law  chooses  its  own  sheikh,  who  is 
also  mufti,  and  the  Hanafite  is  head  mufti  because  his 
school  is  official  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

All  this  gives  the  judges  great  private  and  political  in- 
fluence. But  the  former  is  tainted  by  venality,  the  plague- 
spot  of  the  East,  which,  aggravated  by  the  scantiness  of 
judicial  salaries  or  in  some  cases  by  the  judge  having  no 
salary  at  all,  is  almost  uniyersal  among  the  administrators 
of  justice.  Their  political  influence,  again,  which  arises 
from  the  fusion  of  private  and  political  law  in  Koran  and 
Sunna,  is  highly  inconvenient  to  the  state^  and  often  be- 
comes intolerable  now  that  relations  with  Western  states 
are  multiplied.  And  even  in  such  distant  parts  as  Central 
Asia  the  law  founded  on  the  conditions  of  the  Frophef s 
lifetime  proves  so  unsuited  to  modem  life  that  cases  are- 
often  referred  to  civil  authorities  rather  than  to  canonical 
jurists.  Thus  a  customary  law  ^orf)  has  there  sprung  up 
side  by  side  with  the  official  sacred  k.^  (aharCa),  mudi  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  mollahs.  In  Turkey,  and  lately  above 
all  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  found  necessary  greatiy  to  Unlit 
the  sphere  and  influence  of  the  canonical  jurists  and  intro- 
duce institutions  nearer  to  Western  legal  usage.  We  do 
not  here  speak  of  the  paper  constitutions  (khati^-ikertf) 
and  the  like^  created  to  dupe  Western  diplomatists  and 
amuse  their  authors,  but  of  such  things  as  consular  and 
commercial  courts,  criminal  codes,  and  so  forth.  The  pre- 
sent sidtan  seems  also  to  aim  at  diminishing  the  power  of 
the  ulema  by  such  measures  as  frequent  changes  of  the 


^  Called  in  OonsUntlnopls  tqfta,  PanUtn  §6khta,  **  burned  vp^"  seH, 
with  zeal  or  lore  to  Ood. 

>  In  Egypt  befoie  the  time  of  Sa'id  Paeha  0864-68)  the  local  Judges 
were  appointed  by  the  chief  cadi  of  Ooiro,  who  ia  aent  tract  Oonatanti- 
noploi  Since  then  they  h«Te  been  nominated  by  the  I^gyptian  Goren- 
ment 

s  2ai4  and  *Amr  are  th^  ddw  and  Sempronivs  of  Anblaa  law. 


sheikhn  1-isIAm,  thoogh  this  policy  is  perhaps  ka  Hkdj 
to  confirm  his  power  than  to  rob  it  of  its  last  sapporti. 

The  official  hierarchy,  strong  as  it  is,  divides  its  pow 
with  the  dervishes.  A  religion  whuai  subdues  to  iiaelf  a 
race  with  strongly  marked  individuality  is  always  ioflti- 
enced  in  eultus  and  dogma  by  the  previous  views  and 
tendencies  of  that  raoe^  to  which  it  must  in  some  meason 
accommodate  itsell  Mohammed  himself  made  a  conoeasioQ 
to  heathen  traditions  when  he  recognised  the  Ksaba  and 
the  black  stone ;  and  the  worship  of  saints,  which  ii  bow 
spread  throughout  Islam  and  supported  by  obrknulj 
forged  traditions,  is  an  example  of  the  same  thing.  So  too 
are  the  religious  orders  now  found  everywhere  except  in 
some  parts  of  Arabia.  Mystical  tendencies  in  Mohaffl- 
medanism  arose  mainly  on  Persian  soil  (see  vol  zrl  p.  594), 
and  Yon  Eremer  has  shown  that  these  Eastern  tendenciM 
fell  in  with  a  disposition  to  asceticism  and  fli^t  from  the 
world  which  had  arisen  among  the  Arabs  before  Islam 
under  Christian  influence.^  In^rcourse  with  India  had 
given  Persian  mysticism  the  form  of  Buddhistic  monkeiy, 
while  the  Arabs  imitated  the  Christian  anchorites;  this 
the  two  movements  had  an  inner  kinship  and  an  onter  fonn 
so  nearly  identical  that  they  naturally  coaleeced,  and  that 
even  the  earliest  organizations  of  orders  of  derriBhes, 
whether  in  the  East  or  the  West,  appeared  to  Mdiam- 
medan  judgment  to  be  of  one  type.  Thus,  thoogli  th« 
name  of  Siifi  (see  voL  zvi  p.  594)  is  first  applied  to  AM 
HAshim,  who  died  in  Syria  in  150  A.H.  (767),  we  find 
it  transferred  without  question  to  the  mystical  brotlier- 
hood  which  appears  in  KhorAsin  under  AM  Said  about 
200  A.H.  (815/6).  Yet  these  two  schools  of  9^ii»  ▼« 
never  quite  similar ;  on  Sunnite  soil  Q^^fiam  conld  not 
opeidy  impugn  orthodox  views,  while  in  Persia  it  mi 
saturated  witii  Shi*ite  heresy  and  the  pantheiarn'of  the 
extremeidevotees  of  'All  (see  voL  xvl  p.  593).  Thru  tiien 
have  always  been  two  kinds  of  Stiffs,  and,  thongji  the 
course  of  history  and  the  wandering  habits  which  mooi 
orders  borrowed  from  Buddhism  have  tended  to  bring  them 
closer  to  one  another,  we  still  find  that  of  the  thirty^iz 
chief  orders  three  claim  an  origin  from  the  caliph  kU- 
bekr,  whom  the  Sumites  honoujr,  and  the  rest  from  'All, 
the  idol  of  the  ShTites.^  Mystic  absorption  in  the  being 
of  Qod,  with  an  increasing  tendency  to  Psntheim  and 
ascetic  practices,  are  the  main  scope  of  all  Qtkfism,  which  is 
not  necessarily  confined  to  members  of  orders ;  indeed  the 
secret  practice  of  contemplation  of  the  love  of  God  and 
contempt  of  the  world  is  sometimes  viewed  as  spedallj 
meritorious.  And  so  ultimately  the  word  9^  has  oome  to 
denote  all  who  have  this  religious  direction,  while  thon 
who  follow  the  special  rules  of  an  order  are  known  u 
dervishes  ("  beggars,"  in  Arabic/iJbard;  sing./aHr— aamei 
originally  designating  only  the  mendicant  oniers).  In 
Persia  at  \ke  present  day  a  Qth  is  much  the  sameasa 
freethinker.  Several  of  the  chief  dervish  orders  arose  in 
the  evil  times  before  and  after  the  iqvasion  of  the  Mongob: 
thus  "Abd  al-KAdir  al-JlUnl  (d.  561  a.h:j  1165/66) 
founded  the  EAdlrlya  order,  Ahmad  al-Bif&f  (d.  578 
A.H. ;  1182/3)  tiie  RifA'iya,  Jalilu  l-din  B^mi  (see  Bi^ 
the  Mawlawlya,  AbA  1-Hasan  al-Shidhilf  (d.  656  ia; 
1258)  tiie  Shidhiliya,  Ahmad  al-Badawl  (d.  675  jlk; 
1276)  the  Ahmadiya  or  Badawlya,  an  order  still  itej 
widely  spread  in  £^;ypt  While  civil  distress  drore  men 
to  flee  from  the  world,  the  stupid  fanatidsm  of  Torkisb 
rule  has  helped  on  the  belief  in  miracles  so  often  sssodated 
with  mysticism  and  all  those  deceits  that  go  witib  the  spread 
of  enthusiastic  notions.    Of  later  orders  we  may  nsme  the 


*  Op,  dL,  p.  62  tq. 

•  ThaMcUima  to  worly  origin  an  men  foblei,'Uket]MdJmoftl» 
Oiralsf  onto  to  owing  ftom  0>Wia,  cot  of  tiie  oldMt  tnidiA>-jai^ 
iO  forth. 
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Kakahbendiya^  now  the  most  fanporUmt  in  the  khanates 
of  Torkestan,  whoae  founder  died  719  A.R.  (1S19),  the 
Sa'diya  (736  A.H. ;  1335),  ^  Bektashiya  (758  A.H. ;  .1357X 
the  Khalwatiya  (800  A.H. ;  1397).^ 

The  modern  derviahes  have  sank  as  low  as  the  modem 
nlema.  The  idea  of  absorbed  contemplation  of  the  divine 
being,  freed  from  all  earthly  conceptions,  and  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh  in  order  to  become  one  with  God  is  grossly 
caricatured  In  the  insane  bowlings  hv  hu  {"  he,  he  ")  and 
self-torture  with  red-hot  knives,  ^.,  practised  by  the 
*' howling"  RifA'fya  and  in  the  dizzy  whirling  of  the 
"  dancing  "  Mawlawlya.  Veiy  p^ilent  too  is  their  tradi- 
tional reputation  for  holiness  with  the  common  people, 
while  ecstatic  piety  easily  passes  into  deceit  where  it  is  still 
generally  believed  that  a  saint  (wali)  can  work  miracles. 
The  wandering  dervishes  especially,  who  move  constantly 
from  place  to  place,  are  noted  for  all  sorts  of  juggling  im^ 
postures,  by  the  aid  of  which,  like  the  Togis  of  India^  they 
live  at  the  cost  of  the  people.'  But  they  are  no  longer 
trusted  or  held  in  much  esteem  even  by  the  populace, 
whereas  the  conventual  orders  are  usually  regarded  as 
pious  and  inspired  men.  Sheikh  Ahmad,  the  founder  of 
the  Badawlya,  is  the  national  saint  of  Egypt,  and  his  tomb 
at  Tanta  is  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage,  ^e  ulema  dislike 
these  rivals,  but  can  do  little  against  their  influence. 
\  The  bright  side  in  the  modem  world  of  Islam  is  found 
among  the  lower  classes.  The  ruling  classes  of  Turkey 
are  utterly  cormpt,  and  for  centuries  their  one  art  of 
administration  has  been  to  suck  the  provinces  dry.  Taxes 
are  exorbitant  and  bad  laws  check  the  production  of  wealth, 
while  what  remains  of  the  useful  institutions  and  public 
works  of  old  time  ddly  decays.  To  this  is  added  the 
recklessness  bom  of  a  more  or  less  clear  consciousness  that 
things  cannot  last  as  they  are.  The  effendi  of  Constanti- 
nople has  lost  faith  in  his  religion  and  the  future  of  his 
race ;  as  for  a  sense  of  honour,  as  we  understand  it^  that 
does  not  exist  in  the  East.  In  Egypt  things  have  not 
been  quite  so  bad  since  Mohammed  *Ali  destroyed  the 
Mamelukes  and  founded  a  state  with  some  pretensions  to 
order  and  eolidity ;  selfish  as  he  was,  he  saw  that  to  main- 
tain the  revenue  it  was  necessary  to  stimulate  production, 
and  to  this  end,  amid  many  mistakes,  he  took  not  a  few 
useful  steps.*  His  successors  wero  less  wise  and  skilful, 
yet  prosperity  increased,  and  for  the  first  time  for  centuries 
national  feeling  began  to  assert  itself.  But  this  movement 
f eU  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  fanatical  *Or&bi 
Pasha  (1882)  and  led  to  the  English  occupation  and  the 
entire  disorganization  of  the  country,  so  that  Cairo  is  now 
little  better  than  Constantinople. 

Yet  with  all  this  the  poorer  classes  have  not  lost  their 
vigour,  and  among  them  Islam  has  still  a  deep-rooted 
strength.  The  common  Turk  of  Roumelia  or  Asia  Minor  is 
still  a  solid  sober  honest  fellow  and  a  brave  soldier,  always 
ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  his  reli^on.  In  E^ypt 
the  morality  of  the  people  has  suffered  from  the  great 
foreign  immigration,  which  has  introduced  many  evil  ele- 
ments as  well  as  some  good ;  yet  even  here  the  great  mass 
of  both  townsmen  and  peasants  are  loyal  to  the  old  faith 
and  to  the  traditional  sobriety  and  parsimony  which  the 
nature  of  the  country  itself  prescribes.  These  qualities 
taken  with  the  undoubted  intelligence  of  the  Arabian 
population  give  hope  of  a  revival  of  prosperity  on  the  Nile 
under  more  favourable  political  conditions.  The  people 
have  a  persuasion  of  the  superiority  of  their  religion,  which, 

^  TIm  bert  aooonnt  of  the  dervishes  is  still  that  in  D^Ohison,  TaUecut 
OhUnd  de  VEmp,  Ottoman,  voL  iL,  Paris,  1790. 

'  These  mendicants  belong  in  part  to  orders  like  the  Belctashf  ya  and 
Rill'fya,  whose  other  members  lire  in  convents  (Khangah,  Takiya) ; 
in  part  they  aie  Kalanderiya  (Oalanders),  Ce,,  bonnd  by  the  rule  of 
Kalsnder,  t  disdple  of  Bektasb,  which  eigoins  constaDt  wandering 


while  it  often  makes  necessary  reforms  difficult,  pretents 
them  from  losing  national  individuality  and  self-reliance, 
and  the  belief  in  predestination  gives  a  certain  dignity 
and  self-possession  under  calamities,  without  excluding 
foresight  and  activity  in  daily  duty.  But  whether  all 
this  is  enough  to  secure  the  poUtical  revival  of  the  Sunnite 
commonwealths  is  doubtful  in  face  of  the  preponderating 
influence  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Levant  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion,- which  as  yet  is  almost  entirely  a  disintegrating  force 
and  seems  certain  to  prevent  a  recQntegration  of  Islam  in 
Turkey,  and  probably  also  in  Egypt  The  khanates,  again, 
are  sunk  in  incredible  moral  corraption  cloaked  by  blind 
fanaticism,  while  most  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Arabia 
have  known  little  about  Koran  and  religion  for  the  last 
eight  centuries.'  Islam  has  certainly  still  a  great  future 
in  Central  Africa,  but  this  can  hardly  lead  to  veritable 
reformation  of  its  system.  Still  there  are  many  evidences 
that  the  faith  is  not  yet  dead  even  in  its  old  realms.  We 
lay  no  stress  on  the  existence  of  various  sects  opposed  to 
the  current  Sunnite  orthodoxy,  such  as  the  puritanical 
Wahhabites  of  Arabia  and  India,  or  the  Druses  (q.v,), 
Kosairfya,  Isma^iliya,  and  Metw^ya  of  Syria,  who  are 
tinged  with  Shfite  views  and  belong  only  politically  to  the 
Sunnite  section  of  Islam.  But  in  India  there  are  still 
living  seeds  of  further  development  within  Islam  proper. 
Under  English  control  the  ulema  are  unable  to  maintain 
the  same  spiritual  tyranny  over  men's  minds  as  elsewhere, 
and  we  find  more  mutual  toleration  between  Sunna  and 
Shf  a,  an  easy  accommodation  to  local  tradition,^  and  even 
an  ability  to  leave  the  grooves  of  Al-Ash*arf  s  scholasticism 
and  approach  the  ideas  of  the  old  rationalistic  Motazilites. 
Movements  in  this  direction  have  come  to  light  quite 
recently ;  but  their  further  growth  need  not  here  be  specu- 
lated on.^ 

SHflTES. 

The  extreme  Shfite  view  that  *Ali  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  (see  vol.  xvl  pp.  568,  592) 
maintained  its  predominance  only  in  times  when  and  places 
where  the  opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Omayyads 
and  *Abb4Bids  was  intense,  or  where  pantheistic  influences 
from  India  were  at  work.  From  the  first  there  existed 
also  a  milder  form  of  Shfite  faith,  which  soon  was  at  open 
war  with  the  fanatical  IsmA*lliya  and  their  disciples,  the 
FAtimites  and  Assassins  (voL  xvi.  p.  593  tq.).^ 

It  was  through  the  moderate  Shfites  that  the  caliph 
Ma'mtin  thought  to  reconcile  his  dynasty  with  the  house 
of  *Ali  (vol  xvi.  p.  584),  and  it  was  this  party  that  became 
dominant  in  Persia  in  the  10th  Christian  century  under 
the  Biiyids.  When  they  conquered  BaghdAd  the  Bi^iyids 
abstained  from  interfering  with  the  Sunnite  orthodoxy  of 
the  populations  of  the  capital  and  Arabian  'Ir&k)  but  the 
Shfite  faith  was  openly  professed  in  their  courts  at  Rai, 
Shir&E,  and  Kirm4n.  But  in  the  next  century  the  power 
of  the  Shfite  dynasty  crambled  and  fell  before  the  Qhaz- 
nevids  and  SeljtlilFs,  who  as  Turks  were  Sunnites,  and 
repressed  the  opposing  views.  In  the  13th  century  the 
Mohammedan  East  was  overran  by  the  Mongols,  who  at 
first  were  indifferent  to  all  religion,  and  gave  the  Persian 
Shfites  perfect  liberty;  later  on  the  great-grandson  of 
JenghisKhdn,  Mohammed  KhodahbendeOefjitu  (1303-16), 

»  S^er  Ncmeh,  ed.  Schefer,  Paris,  1881,  pp.  80  ag.,  28$. 

^  Bee  Gardn  de  Tassy,  "  Sur  les  particularity  de  la  reL  mns.  dans 
rinde,"  reprinted  in  Vldamiame,  8d  ed.,  Paris,  1874,  pp.  290  jg., 
296  aq.     The  Wahhabites  protest  a^inst  this  laxity. 

'  See  Syed  Ameer  *Ali,  Personal  Law  of  Jiohammedana,  London, 
1880,  preface. 

'  When  the  Fitimite  lords  of  E^^t  tried  to  enter  into  relation! 
with  the  moderate  Shi'ite  Bdyids  in  Baghd&d  they  were  met  with 
polite  reserre,  and  nabsequently  public  protests  against  them  emanated 
fhsm  the  *AUde  circles  of  that  city  (Wtistenfeld,  Oeschichte  Oer  FaH^ 
wU^en-Chalifen,  Odttingen,  1881,  pp.  197,  287). 
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himself  became  a  Shfite ;  nor  iras  the  progress  of  the  sect 
checked  by  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  and  the  conqaests  of 
TimtLr  (1387),  who  veiled  his  religions  indifference  by 
procluming  himself  an  admirer  of  *AH,  Thns  the  mass  of 
the  Persian  population  remained  Shfites,  and  the  Tlkntirides 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  religions  feelings  of  their 
subjects.  Tfmtir's  son,  Sh&h  Eokh,  even  built  and  furmshed 
forth  the  tomb  of  the  im&m  RizA  in  Meshhed  (Meshed). 
The  troublous  times  that  followed  and  the  intervention 
in  Persian  affairs  of  the  Sunnite  Ak-Koyunlu  (see  voL  zviii. 
p.  632  sq.)  must  have  been  unfavourable  to  Shfite  principles; 
but  they  gained  a  final  victory  through  the  Safawi  dynasty, 
whose  founder,  ShAh  hmkfl  (1499-1523),  gave  the  Shfite 
do<^trine,  in 'the  form  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Ithni- 
*  *Ai^rfya,  the  position  it  still  has  as  the  state  religion  of 
Persia. 

The  Ithni-'Asharlya,  or  ''Twelvers,"  a  sect  of  the  moder- 
ate Shfites,  have  their  name  from  the  respect  they  pay  to 
*Ali  and  his  eleven  immediate  heirs  through  FAtima, 
daughter  of  the  Prophet.  like  all  Shfites,  they  hold  that 
*AU  was  designated  as  his  successor  by  Mohammed,^  and 
unjustly  thrust  aside  by  the  three  actual  caliphs,  Abiibekr, 
'Omar,  and  'Othmdn.  Still  more  do  they  hate  the  Omayyad 
enemies  of  *Ali  and  his  house  (see  vol  xvL  p.  563).  Thej 
and  the  ^Abbisids  were  usurpers,  the  true  caliphs  de  jure 
being  the  imims— (1)  *Ali;  (2)  Hasan;  (3)  Hosain,  then 
his  heirs  in  the  ^rect  line-— <4)  *Ali  11.;  (5)  Mohammed 
aUBAlfir;  (6)  Ja'far  al-8idik;  (7).  MtisA  al-K^;  (8) 
*Alf  III.  ai-RidA /in  modem  pronunciation  Riza);  (9) 
Mohammed  n.'aWawAd;  (10) 'AH  IV.  al-*Askari;  (11) 
Hasan  IL  al-Khamt;  (12)  Mohammed  m.  al-Mahdi,  who 
lived  in  the  second  haJf  of  the  3d  century  of  the  Flight 
(9th  century  A.D.),  and  to  whom  his  Shfite  partisans  looked 
to  free  them  from  the  'Abbdsid  yoke.  These  hopes  failed 
and  he  himself  disappeared,  whence  the  belief  grew  that 
he  was  concealed  in  a  cave  at  Samarra  and  would  return 
at  the  end  of  days.  Meantime  the  sovereignty  belongs  to 
the  other  descendants  of  *Ali,  the  Sayyids  (lords).  In 
fact  the  Safawis  claimed  descent  from  the  seventh  imim, 
and  neither  the  Afghan  Kadir  ShAh,  who  overthrew  their 
power,  nor  the  Kajars^  who  now  reign,  are  regarded  as 
legitimate.  The  false  position  which  the  royBil  house 
stands  in  with  the  clergy  is  an  important  element  in  the 
weakness  of  the  crumbling  state  of  Persia. 

All  other  points  in  which  Shfites  differ  from  Sunnites 
depend  on  their  legitimistio  opinions,  or  are  accommoda- 
tions of  the  rites  of  Islam  to  the  Persian  nationality,  or 
else  are  petty  matters  affecting  ceremonial  The  rejection 
of- the  whole  Sunnite  traditions  goes  with  the  repudiation 
of  the  caliphs  under  whose  protection  these  were  handed 
down.^  An  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation  recon- 
ciles the  words  of  the  Koran  with  the  inordinate  respect 
paid  to  *AU ;  the  Sunnite  doctrine  of  the  uncreated  Eoran 
is  denied.  To  the  Mohammedan  confession  "  There  is  no 
god  but  Qod  and  Mohammed  is  His  ambassador'*  they 
add  ''and  'Alf  la  the  vicegerent  of  God''  (wali,  properly 
"confidant").  There  are  some  modifications  in  detail 
as  to  the  four  main  religious  duties  of  Islam, — ^the  pre- 
scriptions of  ritual  purity,  in  particular,  being  absurdly 
exaggerated  and  made  the  main  duty  of  the  faithful. 
The  prayers  are  almost  exactly  the  same,  but  to  take  part 
in  publir  worship  is  not  obligatory,  as  there  is  at  present 
DO  legitimate  im4m  whose  authority  can  direct  the  prayer 

^  To  make  thia  credilile  diyen  paoage*  of  the  Eoran  have  been 
changed  from  the  receirwi  readlngB,  and  nltlmataly  a  epecial  adra  was 
forged  ont  of  Koran  phraaea.  Bee  Noldeke,  G*»ch.  de*  QoranSt  p. 
320  $q. 

*  But  the  compariaon  of  Bhf itea  with  Protestants  is  fatile.  Shi'ites 
hare  their  own  tradition  {hadU)  referred  to  'AU,  which  ia  grosaljr  dis- 
torted,—indeed  a  time  of  liea. 


of  the  congregation.  Pilgrimage  to  Meoe%  to  which  tiie 
Sunnite  indwellers  of  Trik  and  Arabia  oppose  diffieoltiei, 
though  since  the  reign  of  *Abd  al-M^M  it  is  officially 
thrown  open  to  all,  may  be  performed  by  a  hired  substi- 
tute,' or  its  place  can  be  taken  by  a  visit  to  the  tomht  of 
Shfite  saints,  «^.,  that  of  *A1I  at  Kejef,  of  Qosain  at  Ker- 
beli,  of  Riza  at  Meshhed,  or  of  the  ^unstained  F&tima" 
at  Kum  (FAtima-i-ma'ast&m,  daughter  of  Mtisi,  the  7tk 
imAm).  The  Shfites  are  mudi  the  most  zealous  of  Moeleiu 
in  the  worship  of  isaints  ^real  or  supposed  descendants  cf 
*A11)  and  in  pilgrimages  to  their  graves,  and  they  have  a 
characteristic  eagerness  to  be  buried  in  those  holy  places. 
The  Persians  have  an  hereditary  love  for  pomps  and  festivi- 
ties,  and  so  the  Shfites  have  devised  many  regions  feasts. 
Of  these  the  great  sacrificial  feast  (^fd-i-I^urhdn ;  Turkish 
furbdn  Bairdm)  is  also  Sunnite ;  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
month  Moharram  are  dedicated  to  the  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Hosain  at  KerbeU  (vol.  xvL  p.  568),  whidi  is  cele- 
brated by  passion-plays  (ta*dya ;  see  voL  xviiL  p.  660), 
while  the  -universal  joy  of  the  Nauroz,  or  the  Kew  Year 
of  the  Old  Persian  calendar,  receives  a  Mohammedan  suit- 
tion  by  the  tradition  that  on  this  day  the  Prophet  conferred 
the  caliphate  on  *A11^ 

While  they  naturally  reject  the  four  Sxmnite  schools  o( 
jurisprudence,  the  Shfites  also  derive  all  law  from  the 
Koran,  and  their  trained  clergy  (moUahs)  are  the  only  daa 
that  can  give  legitimate  legal  responses.  The  training  of 
the  mollaJb  resembles  that  of  the  Sunnite  *Alim.  The  couisa 
at  the  madrasa  embraces  granmar,  with  some  rhetoric  and 
prosody,  logic,  dogmatic,  Koran  exegesis,  tradition,  and 
jurisprudence,  and  finally  some  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
The  best  madrasa  is  at  Kerbeld.'  But  the  best  students 
of  KerbeU  are  no  match  even  for  the  Sunnite  disciples  of 
Bokhirl*  The  scholar  discharged  from  lus  studies  becomes 
first  a  simple  mollah,  t.e.,  local  judge  and  notary.^  A  small 
place  has  one  such  judge,  larger  towns  a  college  of  judges 
under  a  head  called  the  aheikhu  *l-Isldm,  The  place  of  the 
Sunnite  muftis  is  filled  by  certain  of  the  imdm-junCoy  it, 
presidents  of  the  chief  mosques  in  the  leading  towns,  vho 
in  respect  of  this  function  bear  the  title  of  tmdm  mt^tehid. 
This  is  a  dignity  conferred  by  the  tacit  consen**  of  people 
and  clergy,  and  is  held  at  one  time  only  by  a  very  few  dis- 
tinguished men.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuy 
there  were  but  five  mujtehids  in  Persia;  now  (1887)  they 
seem  to  be  more  numerous.  In  Persia  the  cadi  (hkC)  is 
an  inferior  judge  who  acts  for  the  sheikhu  l-IaUm  in  special 
cases,  and  a  mufti  is  a  solidtor  acting  under  the  judge  to 
prepare  cases  for  court. 

Under  the  Safawis,  when  the  clergy  had  great  influence, 
they  had  at  their  head  the  fadru  'f^Ur,  who  admimstered 
all  pious  foundations  and  was  the  highest  judicial  authority. 
But  so  great  a  power  was  found  dangerous ;  'Abbis  the 
Great  (1586-1628)  abstained  from  fifiing  up  a  vacancy 
which  occurred  in  it,  and,  though  ShiOi  Sefi  (1628-1641) 
restored  the  office,  he  placed  it  in  commission.  Nidir 
Bh6h.  abolished  it  in  his  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  Shfite 
hierarchy  (1736),  and  since  then  it  has  not  been  restored. 
Yet  the  imdm-jum'a  of  IspAhdn,  the  old  Safawi  capital,  is 
tacitly  regarded  as  representative  of  the  invisible  mim  of 
the  house  of  *Ali,  who  is  the  true  head  of  the  church. 
Various  vain  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  19th  oentnry 
to  subordinate  the  authority  of  the  clergy  to  theOovemmeni 
These  attempts  had  the  sympathy  of  the  better  claase^ 


*  This  the  Soimites  also  allow  under  certain  oonditiona. 

*  Without  thia  sanction  the  Nauroi  was  celebrated  even  at  eeot 
under  the  * Abbi&ida.  It  is  the  only  feast  etill  oelebrsted  by  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich. 

'  On  Turkish  soil ;  but  the  Shfite  foundations  there  tro  toknted. 

*  Polak,  Per$Un,  Ldpsic,  1865,  L  290. 

'  No  contract,  espedally  no  contract  of  manriage.  Is  valid  ubIcn 
made  before  a  mollah.     An  ordinary  inferior  Judge  ia  c&llad  dctri^ 
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for  the  Tenality  and*  moral  oorraption  of  the  mollahs  and 
their  disposition  to  the  most  Yulgar  fraud  are  proverbiaL 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clerical  power  and  the  right 
of  asylum  at  Meshhed,  Kum,  and  some  other  sanctuaries 
are  the  only  protection  of  the  masses  against  the  arbitraiy 
tyranny  of  the  court  and  the  officials.  There  is  now  a  sort 
of  truce  between  the  Government  and  the  clergy,  though 
the  former  is  always  suspicious  of  the  latter.  Only  the 
venality  of  the  roiritual  courts  has  led,  as  in  Turkestan,  to 
a  limitation  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  judicial  decisions  are 
given  also  by  civil  magistrates  according  to  *crf  or  custom- 
ary law  and,  although  their  decisions  are  often  arbitrary, 
they  are  commonly  resorted  to  in  cases  affecting  property, 
in  which  the  spiritual  judge  would  think  it  his  duty  to  "eat 
np"  the  sum  in  dispute.  The  main  prop  of  the  mollahs 
against  the  Qovemment  are  the  scum  of  the  population, 
the  lapM  or  foul  rowdies.  In  1862,  according  to  YAm- 
b^ry,  the  imim-jum*a  of  IspiOii^  had  at  Ids  orders  a 
thousand  of  these  scoundrels. 

The  rivals  of  the  clergy  in  popular  influence  are  the 
dervishes,  whose  show  of  holiness  cloaks  an  immorality 
and  propensity  to  crime  far  exceeding  what  is  found  among 
their  brethren  in  I^gypt  and  Turkey.  So  it  has  been  for 
centuries,  as  appears  in  Olearius's  account  of  the  CSalanders 
of  his  time  (1637).  Supported  by  popular,  superstition, 
the  Persian  dendshes  are  much  more  pretentious  than  those 
of  the  West.  At  the  great  feasts  especially  they  quarter 
themselves  impudently  in  wealthy  houses  and  deafen  the 
indwellers  with  their  unceasing  ciy  of  Yd  hakk  ("  O 
Truth  1"  the  mystical  equivalent  of  "0  GodV')!  The 
wibd  and  modest  dervish  who  in  Sa'df  s  poems  tells  the 
^eatest  sultan  the  truth  as  to  the  hollowness  of  his  royal 
state  has  degenerated  into  the  half -mad  and  insolent 
hanger-on  who  thrusts  himself  into  audience-chambers  and 
claims  the  seat  of  honour  beside  the  grandeea  The  mul- 
titude of  these  motley  vagabonds,  some  harmless,  others 
dangerous,  is  explained  by  the  love  for  idleness,  buffoonery, 
And  story-telling,  which  is  even  more  marked  in  Persia  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  East. 

The  great  practical  difference  between  the  Snnnite  and 
Shfite  communities  is  that  among  the  former  it  is  only 
with  the  upper  classes,  who  are  few  in  number,  and  with 
the  worse  sort  of  dervishes  that  obedience  to  the  precepts 
of  religion  is  a  mere  formal  profession.  .  Most  of  the  ulema 
and  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  sincere  Moslems.  In 
Persia  it  is  the  other  way ;  the  praise  of  religion  is  always 
on  men's  lips,  but  the  inner  conviction  is  that  it  is  all  a 
mockeiy.  The  clergy  laugh  inwardly  at  their  own  func- 
tions; the  educated  classes  either  believe  nothing  at  all  or 
hold  secretly  to  a  Qdfi  pantheism.  Sa*df  and  QAfii  are 
much  more  to  them  than  the  Koran ;  and,  while  the  Sunnite 
takes  his  aortes  hiblicm  from  the  Koran,  the  Shfite  uses  a 
copy  of  the  songs  of  Hifiz.  With  the  common  people  it 
is  not  the  proper  precepts  of  Islam,  but  the  Shfite  tenets 
directed. against. Sunnites  and  Jews,  that  find  hearty  ad- 
herence. The  death-feast  of  Hasan  and  Hosain  excites 
them  far  more  than  the  great  sacrificial  feast;  and  *Alf,  the 
national  saint,  is  much  more  popular  than  Mohammed. 
Islam,  as  it  was  forced  on  Persia  by  *Omar,  was  the  faith 
of  foreign  conquerors  and  oppressors ;  and  the  people  have 
revenged  themselves  \fj  travestying  it  and  veilulg  their  old 
convictions  under  its  outward  forms.  And  so  Islam  has 
never  had  any  considerable  influence  on  conduct  save  that 
it  has  confirmed  the  natural  turn  of  the  Persians  for  lying 
and  hypocrisy.  As  it  was  long  necessary  to  profess  ortho- 
doxy for  fear  of  the  Arabs,  it  came  to  be  an  established 
Shfite  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  deny  one's  faith  in  case 
of  danger.  This  "caution"  {tcMya)  or  "concealment" 
(ietmdn)  has  become  a  second  nature  with  the  Persians. 
And  with  this  it  goes  that  no  one  shrinks  from  secret  sins, 


though  outwardly  professing  the  utmost  devotion.  The 
preparation  of  wine  and  spirits,  for  example,  is  confined 
to  Jews  and  Armenian  Christians,  but  private  drunkenness 
is  most  common.  Very  conscientious  or  pious  people, 
however — ttg,^  the  dervishes — use  rather  opium  or  hashish 
and  confound  the  narcotic  intoxication  with  mystic  ecstasy. 
Another  mischievous  t2iing  is  the  permission  of  temporary 
marriages, — ^marriages  for  a  few  hours  on  a  money  pay- 
ment lliis  legitimized  harlotry  {nwCa)  is  forbidden  by 
the  Sunna,  but  the  Shf  Itej  allow  it,  and  the  mclkJis  acyust 
the  contract  and  share  'Ae  women's  profits. 

With  all  this,  modem  observers  are  agreed  that  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  Persia  are  not  hopeless,  and 
that  their  natural  intelligence,  though  combined  with  lack 
of  perseverance,  would  make  it  much  easier  for  them  than 
for.  the  Turks  to  take  a  new  start  if  they  were  freed  from 
the  wretched  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration.    There 

is  still  mental  hfe  and  vigour  among  them,  as  appears 

though  in  an  unfavourable  aspect — among  the  sects,  which, 
allowance  being  made  for  "  tat^ya,"  play  no  inconsiderable 
part    The  Akhbiris  (traditionalists),  who  adopt  a  semi- 

Enophical  way  of  explaining  away  the  plainest  doctrmes 
1  as  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh)  on  the  authority  of 
traditions  of  *AU,  are  not  so  much  a  sect  as  a  school 
of  theology  within  the  same  pale  as  the  orthodox  Shf  a  or 
mtf^YeAufif.^  A  real  dissenting  sect,  however,  is  the  Sheikhis, 
of  whose  doctrines  we  have  but  imperfect  and  discrepant 
accounts.'  Eepresentatives  of  the  old  extreme  Shfites, 
who  held  *Ali  for  a  divine  incarnation,  ve  found  all  over 
Persia  in  the  *Ali-IUhl  or  'Ali-A114hi  sect  ("  'All  deifiers^^^ 
Finally,  in  tke  year  1848  there  broke  out  a  violent 
reaction  against  the  wretched  condition  of  state  and  church 
at  a  moment  when  a  new  succession  to  the  throne  had  (as  is 
wont)  involved  great  part  of  the  land  in  anarchy  (comp.  voL 
zviii.  p.  651).  As  early  as  1837  a  young  enUiusiast^  'Ali 
(son  of)  Mohammed,  imbued  with  pantheistic  and  commun- 
istie  ideas,^  had  begun  a  peaceable  but  zealous  propaganda. 
Consistently  enough  with  ultra^hfite  principles,  he  deemed 
himself  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  God,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  Mahdi,  the  twelfth  imim,  issued  from  his  obscurity  to 
lead  the  world  to  salvation.  He  took  the  title  of  B&b  al- 
din  ("portal  of  the  faith"),  and  his  followers  are  known 
as  Bibls.  Bib  was  a  man  of  profound  sincerity  and 
averse  to  violent  measures ;  he  avoided  all  open  polemic 
against  the  Qovemment,  which  in  turn  at  first  tolerated 
hun  in  its  jealousy  of  the  clergy.  In  1844  the  too  great 
seal  of  his  follower  Mollah  Hosain  occasioned  B&b's  im- 
prisonment ;  but  Hosain  and  his  emissaries  continued  the 
propaganda  and  made  many  converts  in  all  provinces. 
When  the  troubles  of  1848  broke  out  Hosain  raised  open 
rebellion  in  MasendehUL  Terrible  conflicts  ensued,  made 
only  more  bitter  by  the  execution  of  B&b  (18th  July  1849). 
Apparently  suppressed,  the  movement  proved  that  it  was 
not  extinct  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  shAh  in  1852. 
A  new  proscription  followed ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
B&bism  still  lives  in  secrecy,  and  the  universal  sympathy 


^  The  orthodox  «re  so  called  becaasa  they  allow  the  aathoiity  of 
the  mi^tehid  (mmm,  p.  664).  See  Gobtnean,  Lu  Bdigiona^  Ac,  dmu 
VAtU  CetUrcde,  Paris,  1866,  p.  28  aq, 

*  Oobineau  {op.  eiL,  p.  30)  reckons  them  as  orthodox;  hat  see  Folak, 
Persien,  Leipsic,  1865,  L  848 ;  oomp.  aho  Yon  Kremer,  Oesch.  eL 
hemeh^nden  Idten  des  Idama,  p.  206  »q.  (after  Kazem  Beg). 

*  See  Folak,  «p,  ett.,  p.  849  ;  Malcolm,  MiaL  of  Persia,  U.  882 ; 
Behataek,  In  Joum»  R.&A.  (Bombay  branch),  1880,  p.  424.  Langlis, 
in  Chardin,  Voyages,  1811,  x.  241,  aaya  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  their  chief  seats  were  north  of  Fandahftr  and  Kabol 
(Cabal),  and  at  Kashan. 

^  The  ftision  of  these  two  tendencies  is  in  Persia  as  old  sa  Mazdak 
(voL  xrilL  p.  611).  Oommonlstic  risings  constantly  took  place  in 
varioos  parts  of  Persia  under  the  caliphs,  and  that  of  B&bek  endangered 
the  empire  for  twenty  years  (till  887  A.D.).  The  communists  were 
afterwards  absorbed  in  the  Ishmaelites  (see  vol  xyL  p.  598  s^.),  whos* 
power  was  aztinsuisbed  by  the  Mongols  (1256). 
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felt  for  the  martyr  BAb  among  genetouBly  minded  Perwans 
may  still  give  it  a  future.* 

Leas  dangerous  than  these  bold  communists  are  the 
Ishmaelites,  direct  descendants  of  the  old  IsmAlllya,  whose 
nihilist  doctrines  are  now  diluted  into  a  harmle^  doctrine  of 
incarnation.  They  are  pretty  numerous  in  India,  at  Bombay, 
Surat,  and  Burhampur,  but  harcJy  are  found  in  Persia.' 

Despite  their  mutual  feuds,  Sunnites  and  Shf  itea  are  at  one  in  their 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  professors  of  other  religions.  Holding 
that  faith  and  unbelief  are  matter  of  predestination,  Islam  is  not 
ffiyen  to  forcible  proselytizing,  and  on  certoin  conditions  Chrbtians 
and  Jews  (and  later  on  Zoroastrians  also)  hare  always  been  tolerated 
in  the  Mohammedan  empire,  except  that  'Omar,  mainly  on  political 
erounda,  expelled  all  non-Moslems  from  Arabia.  But  none  the  less 
the  adherepte  of  other  faiths  are  hated  and  despised  as  children  of 
hell  and  enemies  of  true  religion.  To  reconcile  the  present  decay 
of  Islam  and  prosperity  of  Sie  unbeliever  with  their  feelings  and 
convictions,  Sunnites  and  Shi'ltes  alike  take  refuge  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  restoration  of  Islam  before  the  end  of  the  world  through  the 
"  divinely  guided  "  MahdL  In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  subject 
excited  by  recent  events,  some  addition  may  here  be  made  to  the 
brief  statement  in  the  article  Mahdi.»  Oriffinally,  aa  hu  been 
shown  in  that  article,  the  idea  of  a  god-sent  deliverer  from  the  Ule- 
gitimate  caliphs  was  attached  by  the  Shf  itea  to  actual  nretendere 
of  the  house  of  'All ;  but  later  on,  and  especially  since  the  days  of 
the  Mongols,  the  figure  of  the  Mahdl  was  projected  into  the  far 
future,  and  ultimately  his  arrival  was  made  a  sign  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  Among  the  Sunnites,  on  the  other  hand,  who  could  not 
accept  the  Shl'ite  ^pretenders,  some  of  those  who  felt  that  the 
Omayyad  sovereignly  was  not  truly  spiritual  and  worthy  of  Islam 
borrowed  the  Christian  hope  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  whom 
Islam  acknowledges  as  a  prophet  and  precursor  of  Mohammed,  and 
vhoee  return  at  the  end  of  the  world  seemed  to  accord  with  some 
vague  passages  of  the  Koran ;  others  looked,  like  the  Shfitea,  for  a 
deBverer  from  earthly  tyranny,  but  did  not  tie  themselves  to  the 
belief  that  he  must  spring  from  the  house  of  'AIL  When  the  theo- 
logians of  'Abb^id  &m«k  hegui  to  systematize  the  religious  tradi- 
tions they  found  some  HtuX  spoke  of  a  return  of  Jesus  and  others 
referring  to  a  MahdL  These  they  combined  toother,  so  that 
Sunnites  now  believe  that,  when  unrighteousneas  is  at  ite  height 
upon  earth  and  the  victory  of  the  enemies  of  Islam  seems  sure,  the 
Mahdi  will  appear  to  destroy  the  unbelievers  and  estebllah  God*B 
kingdom  on  earth.  Then  the  Antichrist  {dajjdl)  will  work  new 
mischief,  but  be  destroyed  by  Jesus,  who  appears  as  precursor  of  the 
last  judgment  Sunmte  theologians  have  not  all  Doen  at  one  in 
expecting  a  Mahdi  C3  well  as  Jesus,  but  thia  is  the  view  generally 
current  in  recent  tijies ;  and  Sunnites  and  Shfites  are  agreed  that 
the  Mahdi  will  destroy  the  external  foes  of  Islam,  i.e.,  all  non- 
Mohammedan  powers.  Theologians  have  tried  by  artificial  inter- 
EreUtlon  of  Koran  and  Sunna  to  fix  when  and  how  the  Mahdf  is 
>  appear,  and  have  concluded  that  he  must  be  looked  fdr  at  the 
close  of  a  century.  Of  this  widespread  belief  Mohammed  Ahmed, 
the  Sudanese  Mahdi,  availed  himself  in  coming  forward  in  the 
year  ISOO  of  the  Flight  (1882-83).  Theological  opinion  is  ao  un- 
settled  as  to  all  the  details  of  the  MihdTs  work  that,  according  to 
trustworthy  information,  his  death  has  not  seriously  impaired  the 
impression  produced  by  Us  victories.  In  Mecca,  for  example,  in 
1886  it  was  commonly  held  to  be  conceivable  that  the  Sudanese 
fighting  in  hk  name  might  destroy  England  and  the  "Western 
powers  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  belief  in  this  latest  Mahdi  has 
still  an  impirtant  part  to  play  in  the  Eastern  question.  (A.  MU.) 
SUNSTROKE  {HeaUtroke;  Ituoiation;  Coup  de  Soleil; 
Thermic  Fever),  a  term  applied  to  the  eflfecta  produced 
upon  the  central  nervoua  system,  and  through  it  upon 
other  organs  of  the  body,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  to  over- 
heated air.  Although  most  frequently  observed  in  tropical 
regions,  this  disease  occurs  also  in  temperate  climates  during 
hot  weather.  A  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere^  which 
interferes  with  cooling  of  the  overheated  body,  greatly 
increases  the  liability  to  suffer  from  this  ailment. 

Sunstroke  has  been  chiefly  observed  and  investigated 
as  occurring  among  soldiers  in  India,  where  formerly,  both 
in  active  service  and'in  the  routine  of  ordinary  duty,  oases 
of  this  disease  constituted  a  considerable  item  of  sickness 


^  See  on  B4b  and  Bibism,  Mirza  Kazem  Beg,  in  Jottm,  Asiatique, 
w.  6,  Tola.  vIL  vUi. ;  Oobineau,  op,  ciL,  where  there  is  a  translation 
of  Bib's  new  Koran ;  Von  Kremer,  op.  eiL,  p.  202  aq,  _„       , 

»  See  Oarcin  do  Tassy,  VldamioM,  8d  ed.  (1874),  p.  298,  and 

•Compare  especially  Snouok  Hurgroi^e,  "Der  Mahdi,"  in  Ittrnf 
ColoniaU  InlemaiionaU,  1886,  an  article  based  on  wide  leadhig  and 
persooal  observations  at  Jeddah  and  Mecca. 


and  mortality.  The  increased  attention  now  psid  liy 
military  authorities  to  the  personal  health  and  comfort  i 
the  soldier,  particularly  ae  regards  barrack  aocommodatioiL 
and  dress,  together  with  the  care  taken  in  adjusting  the 
time  and  mode  of  movement  of  vroops,  has  done  mach 
to  lessen  the  mortality  from  this  cause.  It  would  appear 
that,  while  any  one  exposed  to  the  influence  of  strong  solar 
heat  may  suffer  from  the  symptoms  of  sunstroke^  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  greatly  predispose  to  it  in  tke 
case  of  individuals.  Causes  oeJculated  to  depress  the 
health,  such  as  previous  disease,  particularly  affections  of 
the  nervous  system, — anxiety,  worry,  or  overwork,  irregu- 
larities in  food,  and  in  a  marked  degree  intemperance- 
have  a  powerful  predisposing  influence,  while  personal  im- 
cleanliness,  which  prevents  among  other  things  the  healtlij 
action  of  the  skin,  the  wearing  of  tight  garments,  which 
impede  the  functions  alike  of  heart  and  lungs,  and  liyiog 
in  overcrowded  and  insanitary  dwellings  have  an  equllj 
hurtful  tendency. 

While  attaclu  of  sunstroke  are  frequently  precipitated 
by  exposure,  especially  during  fatigue,  to  the  direct  nji 
of  the  sun,  in  a  large  number  of  instances  they  come  on 
under  other  circumstances.  Cases  are  of  not  unfrequeat 
occurrence  among  soldiers  in  hot  climates  when  there  k 
overcrowding  or  bad  ventilation  in  their  barracks,  aod 
sometimes  seVeral  will  be  attacked  in  the  course  of  a  sin^ 
night  The  same  remark  applies  to  similar  conditioos 
existing  on  shipboard.  FurUier,  persona  whose  occuji- 
tion  exposes  them  to  excessive  heat,  such  as  stokers,  laondzy 
workers,  <bc.,  are  apt  to  suffer,  particularly  in  ho:  seasons. 
In  the  tropics  Europeans,  especially  those  wbo  have  recentlj 
arrived,  are  more  readily  affected  than  natives.  But 
natives  are  not  exempt 

The  symptoms  of  heatstroke,  which  obviously  depend 
upon  the  cUsorganization  of  the  normal  heat-r^^tiag 
mechanism,  as  well  as  of  the  functions  of  circulation  and 
respiration  (see  Pathology,  vol.  xviiL  p.  394),  vary  in  thar 
intensity  and  likewise  to  some  extent  in  their  form.  Thm 
chief  types  of  the  disease  are  usually  described. 

(1)  Eeat  Syncope, — ^In  this  form  the  symptoms  are  thoM 
of  exhaustion,  with  a  tendency  towards  fainting  or  its 
actual  occurrence.  A  fully  d  o veloped  attack  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  usually  preceded  by  sickness,  giddiness,  some  amomit 
of  mental  excitement  followed  by  drowsiness,  and  then 
the  passage  into  the  syncopal  condition,  in  which  there  an 
pallor  and  coldness  of  the  skin,  a  weak,  quick,  and  inter- 
mittent pulse,  and  gasping  or  sighing  respiration.  Tie 
pupils  are  often  contracted.  Death  may  quickly  occnr;  bat 
if  timely  treatment  is  available  recovery  may  take  place. 

(2)  ffeai  Apoplexy  or  Aspkyjrui.—lii  this  variety  ti» 
attack,  whether  preceded  or  not  by  the  premonitory  Bjmp- 
toms  already  mentioned,  is  usually  sudden,  and  oocois  in 
the  form  of  an  apoplectic  seizure,  with  great  vascular 
engorgement,  as  seen  in  the  flushed  face,  congested  ejes, 
quick  full  pulse,  and  stertorous  breathing.  There  U 
usually  insensibility,  and  convulsions  are  not  unfreqneot 
Death  is  often  very  sudden.  This  form,  however,  is  also 
amenable  to  treatment 

(3)  Ardent  Thermic  Fever.— Thv  variety  is  characteriad 
chiefly  by  the  excessive  development  of  fever  (hyper- 
pyrexia), the  temperature  of  the  body  rising  at  such  tioa 
to  lOS"  to  110'  Fahr.  or  more.  Accompanying  this  are  the 
other  symptoms  of  high  febrile  disturbance^  such  as  great 
thirst,  quick  full  puke,  pains  throughout  the  body,  head- 
ache, nausea,  and  vomiting,  together  with  respiratory^' 
barrassment  After  the  attack  has  lasted  for  a  Taiiable 
period,  often  one  or  two  days,  death  may  ensue  fron 
collapse  or  from  the  case  assuming  the  apoplectic  form 
already  described.  But  here  too  treatment  may  be  sao- 
cessful  if  it  is  promptly  applied. 
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Bemdes  these,  other  Taiieties  depending  on  the  pro- 
sninenoe  of  certain  symptoma  are  occasionally  met  with. 
The  chief  changes  in  the  body  after  death  from  heatstroke 
are  those  of  ansemia  of  the  brain  and  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  together  with  softness  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
muscular  tifisues  generally.  The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid 
and  the  blood  corptiscles  are  somewhat  altered  in  shape. 
Attacks  of  sunstroke  are  apt  to  leave  traces  of  their  effects 
upon  the  constitution,  especially  upon  the  nervous  system. 
A  liability  to  severe  headache,  which  in  many  cases  would 
aeem  to  depend  upon  a  condition  of  chronic  'meningitis, 
epileptic  fits,  mental  irritability,  and  alterations  in  the 
disposition  are  among  the  more  important.  It  is  often 
observed  that  heat  in  any  form  is  ever  afterwards  ill 
borne,  while  there  also  appeaA  to  be  an  abnormal  suscep- 
tibility^ to  the  action  of  stimulants.  The  mortality  from 
sunstroke  is  estimated  at  from  40  to  50  per  cent 

TrtaivMnL — In  respect  of  this  disease  means  shoald  be  adopted 
to  prevent  attacks  in  the  case  of  those  who  must  necessarily  be 
exposed  to  the  sun.  These  consist  in  the  wearing  of  loose  clothmg, 
with  the  exception  of  the  headdress,  which  ought  to  be  worn  close 
to  the  head,  in  due  attention  to  the  function  of  the  skin,  and  in 
the  avoidance  of  alcoholic  and  other  excesses.  Cold  water  may  be 
drank  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals.  Sleeping  in  the 
open  air  in  very  hot  seasons  is  recommended.  The  treatment  of 
aXpatient  suffering  fh>m  an  attack  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
form  it  has  assumed.  In  all  cases  he  should  if  possible  be  at  once 
removed  into  a  shaded  or  cool  place.  Where  the  symptoms  are 
mostly  those  of  s^cope  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  death  from 
lieart  failure,  rest  m  the  recumbent  position,  the  use  of  difftisible 
stimulants,  such  as  ammonia  or  ether,  ko.^  together  with  faction 
or  warmth  applied  to  the  extremities,  are  the  means  to  be  adopted. 
'Wher^  on  tne  other  hand,  the  symptoms  are  thoee  of  apoplexy  or 
of  hyperpyrexia,  by  far  the  most  successful  results  are  obtamed 
by  the  use  of  cold  rthe  cold  affusion,  rubbing  the  surface  with  ice, 
cnemata  of  ioe-oold  water).  The  effect  is  a  marked  lowering  of 
the  temperature,  while  at  the  same  time  a  stimulus  is  given  to  the 
respiratory  function.  Mustard  or  turpentine,  applied  Xo  the  nape 
of  the  neck  or  chest  is  a  userul  adjuvant  Should  the  temperature 
be  lowered  in  this  way  but  unconsciousness  still  persist,  removal 
of  the  hair  and  bHstering  the  scalp  are  recommended.  The  sub- 
aequent  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  resulting 
symptoms,  but  change  to  a  cool  climate  is  often  followed  by 
marked  benefit  (J.  0.  A.) 

SUPERIOR,  liAKk    See  Lakx  and  St  Lawbsmox. 

SURABAYA  See  Java,  vol  xilL  p.  605  tq.  The 
population  in  1880  was  122,234. 

SURAKARTA,  or  Solo.  See  Java,  toL  xiil  pp.  601, 
606  «?.    Its  population  was  124,041  in  1880. 

SUBAT,  a  district  of  Briti^  India,  in  the  Gnzerat 
dirision  of  Bombay  presidency,  lying  between  20'  15'  and 
21*  28'  N.  lat  and  72*  38'  and  73*  30'  R  long.  It  has  an 
area  of  1662  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Broach  district  and  the  native  state  of  Baroda ;  on  the  £. 
by  the  states  of  R^pipla,  the  G&ikwAr  Bdnsda,  and  Dhar- 
ampur;  on  the  S.  by  Th&na  district  and  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Daman ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 
It  has  a  coast-line  of  80  miles,  consisting  of  a  barren  stretch 
of  sand  drift  and  salt  marsh ;  behind  Uiat  is  a  rich  highly 
cultivated  plain,  nearly  60  miles  in  breadth  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Tiptiy  but*  narrowing  to  only  15  miles  in 
the  southern  part ;  and  on  the  north-east  are  the  wild  hills 
and  jungle  of  the  Dangs.  The  only  important  rivers  are 
the  T&pti  and  the  Kim,  the  former  of  which  is  ordinarily 
navigable  for  native  craft  of  from  18  to  36  tons.  The 
district  contains  a  large  number  of  tanks  for  irrigation ; 
and  a  canal  is  projected  from  the  T&pti  with  head  works 
at  EamlApur,  35  miles  from  Surat  The  fauna  of  the  dis- 
trict consists  of  a  few  tigers,  stragglers  from  the  jungles 
of  BAnsda  and  Dharampur,  besides  leopards,  bears,  wild 
boarsi  wolves,  hyienaa,  spotted  deer,  and  antelopes.  The 
climate  of  Surat  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  sea. 
Near  the  ooasti  under  the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze,  an 
equable  temperature  prevails,  but  8  to  11  miles  inland  the 
breeze  ceases  to  blow.    The  ooost  also  possesses  a  much 


lighter  rainfall  than  the  interior,  the  annual  average 
ranging  from  30  inches  in  01p4d  to  72  in  Chikhli,  while  at 
Surat  city  the  average  is  46  inches.  The  Bombay,  Baroda, 
and  Central  India  Railway  runs  through  the  district  from 
north  to  south.  A  magnificent  iron-guder  bridge  crosses 
the  TApti  at  Surat  city. 

The  censos  of  1881  returned  the  population  of  Sunt  at  614498 
(806,015  males,  808,183  females),  of  whom  Hindus  numbered  416,031, 
Mohammedans  55,547,  Parsis  12,593,  and  aboriginals  118,664. 
There  are  only  two  towns  in  the  district  with  a  population  exceed- 
ing 5000,-;-namely,  Surat  {q.v.)  and  Bulsar  (13,229).  The  culti- 
vated area'in  1884-85  was  returned  at  726,583  acres^  and  the  area 
available  for  cultivation  at  81, 663.  The  total  area  of  crops  in  1884- 
85  was  650,233  acres,  including  66,096  twice  cropped.     Kice  oocu- 

{>ied  103,972  acres,  wheat  38,617,  and/odr  108,644;  cotton  is  also 
aigely  cultivated,  and  its  culture  is  greatly  increasing.  Grain, 
cotton,  timber,  oil,  sugar  and  molasses,  ana  piece  goods  are  Uie 
chief  articlee  of  export.  Almost  the  whole  female  population  ia 
ensaged  in  spinning  cotton  thread,  and  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth 
in  nand  looms  is  carried  on  in  the  chief  towns ;  «iDc  is  also  manu> 
factured  in  considerable  quantities,  as  well  as  brocades  and  em- 
broidery. In  1884-85  the  revenue  of  the  district  amounted  to 
£378, 961,  of  which  the  land-tax  contributed  £268,644.  Surat  waa 
one  of  the  earliest  parts  of  India  brought  into  close  relations  with 
European  countries,  and  its  history  meiges  almost  entirely  into 
that  of  its  capital,  long  the  greatest  maritime  dty  of  the  peninsula. 
By  an  arrangement  made  in  1799  the  English  were  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  Surat  city  and  the  town  of  Bander ;  subsequent  cessions 
under  the  treaties  of  Baasein  (1802)  and  Poona  (1817),  toother 
with  the  lapse  of  the  Mandvi  state  in  1889,  brought  the  district 
into  its  present  shape.  Since  the  introduction  of  British  rule  the 
district  has  remained  comparatively  tranquil ;  and  even  during  the 
period  of  the  mutiny  peace  was  not  disturbed^  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  its  leading  Mohammedan  fiamilies. 

SUBAT,  capital  and  administrative  headquarters  of 
the  above  district,  is  situated  in  21*  9'  30*  N.  lat  and 
72*  54'  15"' K  long.,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  TApti, 
distant  from  the  sea  14  miles  by  water  and  10  by  Isjid. 
Its  origin  appears-  to  be  comparatively  modem,  tradition 
assigning  the  foundation  of  the  town  to  the  beginning  of 
the  16  th  century.  As  early  as  1514  it  was  described  by 
the  Portuguese  traveller  Barboea  as  a  '*very  important 
seaport.''  During  the  reigns  of  Akbar,  JiJiin^,  and 
Shih  JahAn  it  rose  to  be  the  chief  commercial  city  of 
India.  From  1573  to  1612  the  Portuguese  were  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  Burat  seas  and  part  of  the  seaboard. 
But  shortly  after  1612  the  city  of  Surat  became  the  seat 
of  a  presidency  under  the  EngUsh  East  India  Company, 
and  the  Diltch  also  had  made  it  their  principal  factory  in 
India.  During  the  18th  century  it  probably  ranked  as 
the  most  pop^ous  city  of  India,  its  population  being  at 
one  time  estimated  as  high  as  800,000;  but  with  the 
transfer  of  its  trade  to  Bombay  the  numbers  rapidly  fell 
of^  untU  in  1847  its  inhabitants  numbered  only  80,000. 
Thenceforward  the  city  began  to  retrieve  its  position,  and 
in  1881  its  population  numbered  107,154  (54,524  males 
and  52,630  females). 

SURBITON,  a  suburb  of  Kingston  in  Surrey,  England, 
is  finely  situated  on  the  river  Thames,  12  miles  south-west 
of  London  by  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railway. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  villa  residences  embosomed  in  woods 
and  gardens.  Along  the  river  an  esplanade  has  been  con- 
structed, forming  a  pleasant  promenade.  Burbiton  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Kingston  Rowing  Club  and  the  Thames 
Sailing  Club.  The  recreation  ground,  in  connexion  with 
which  there  is  a  reading-room  and  library,  is  much  fre- 
quented for  athletic  meetings  and  bicycle  races.  In  the 
town  there  is  a  cottage  hospital  The  population  of  the 
urban  sanitary  district  (area,  1000  acres)  in  4871  was 
7642,  and  in  1881  it  was  9406. 

SURETY,  in  law,  is  the  party  liable  under  a  contract 
of  GuASAiVTEE  {q.v.).  lu  criminal  practice  sureties  bound 
by  RsoooKiZANCE  (^.v.)  are  a  means  of  obtaining  compliance 
with  the  order  of  a  court  of  justice,  whether  to  keep  the 
peace  or  otherwise^ 
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SUBFACR  OONQBUENCE.  COMPLEX.  In  the 
article  Oi^bte  the  Bnbject  was  treated  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  theory  were  soocessivelj  arrived  at.  These 
leading  ideas  apply  to  sorfaoes,  bat  the  ideas  peculiar  to 
surfaces  are  scarcely  of  the  like  fundamental  nature^  being 
rather  developments  of  the  former  set  in  their  application 
to  a  more  advanced  portion  of  geometry;  there  is  conse- 
qnently  less  occasion  for  the  historical  mode  of  treatment 
Carves  in  space  were  briefly  considered  in  the  same  article,^ 
and  they  will  not  be  discussed  here;  but  it  is  proper 
to  refer  to  them  in  connexion  with  the  other  notions  of 
solid  geometry.-  In  plane  geometry  the  elementary  figures 
are  the  point  and  the  line;  and  we  then  have  the  curve, 
which  may  be  regarded  ad  a  singly  infinite  system  of  points, 
and  also  as  a  singly  infinite  system  of  lines.  In  solid  geo- 
metry the  elementary  figures  are  the  point,  the  line,  and 
the  plane;  we  haVe,  moreover,  first,  that  which  under  one 
aspect  is  the  curve  and  under  another  aspect  the  develop- 
able (or  torse),  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  singly  in- 
finite system  of  poinfcs,  of  lines,  or  of  planes;  and  secondly, 
the  surface,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  doubly  infinite 
system  of  points  or  of  planes,  and  also  as  a  special  triply 
infinite  system  of  lines.  (The  tangent  lines  of  a  surface  are 
a  special  complex.)  As  distinct  particular  cases  of  the 
first  figure  we  have  the  plane  curve  and  the  cone,  and  as 
a  particular  case  of  the  second  figure  tha  ruled  surface, 
regulus,  or  singly  Infinite  system  of  lines;  we  have^  be- 
sides, tiie  congruence  or  doubly  infinite  system  of  lines 
and  the  complex  or  triply  infinite  system  of  lines.  And 
thus  crowds  of  theories  arine  which  have  hardly  any  ana- 
logues in  plane  geometry;  the  relation  of  a  curve  to  the 
various  surfaces  which  can  be  drawn  through  it,  and  that 
of  a  surface  to  the  various  curves  which  can  be  drawn 
upon  it,  are  different  in  kind  from  those  which  in  plane 
geometry  moat  nearly  correepond  to  them, — ^the  rektion 
of  a  system  of  points  to  the  different  curves  through  them 
and  that  of  a  curve  to  the  systems  of  points  upon  it  In 
particular,  there  is  nothing  in  plane  geometry  to  correspond 
to  the  theory  of  the  curves  of  curvature  of  a  surface.  Again, 
to  the  single  theorem  of  plane  geometry,  that  a  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points,  there  correspond  in 
solid  geometiy  two  extensive  and  difficult  theories, — that 
of  the  geodesic  lines  on  a  surface  and  that  of  the  minimal 
surface,  or  surface  of  minimum  area,  for  a  given  boundary. 
And  it  would  be  easy  to  say  more  in  illustration  of  the 
great  extent  and  complexity  of  the  subject 

SurfactB  in  Otneral;  Tnnety  <fcc. 

1.  A  surface  may  bo  regarded  as  the  locus  of  a  doubly  in- 
finite system  of  points, — ^that  is,  the  locus  of  the  system  of 
points  determined  by  a  ungle  equation  U^  (*Jr,  y, «,  1)", 
aO,  between  the  Cartesian  coordinates  ^to  £bc  the  ideas, 
say  rectangular  coordinates)  x,  y,  r-,  or,  if  we  please,  by  a 
angle  hoirogeneous  relation  U^  (*5«,yj«.tt')",  -0»  between 
the  quadriplanar  coordinates  x,  y.  5,  w.  The  degi^ee  it  of 
the  equation  is  the  order  of  the  surface;  and  this  defiai- 
tbn  -of  the  Ctder  agrees  with  tho  geometrical  one,  that  the 
order  <?.f  the  surface  Is  equal  to  th3  number  of  che  inter- 
sections of  the  surface  by  an  arbitrary  line.  Starting  from 
2he  foregoing  point  definition  of  ^he  surface,  wc  might 
devdop  the  notions  of  the  tangent  line  and  the  tangent 
plane;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  the  sur- 
&ce  ah  initio  from  the  mere  general  pomt  of  view  in  its 
relation  to  the  point  the  line,  and  the  plane. 

2.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  plane  curve  and  the 
cone;  it  is  proper  to  recall  that  the  order  of  a  plane  curve 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  its  intersections  by  an  arbitrary 
line  (in  the  plane  of  the  curved  and  that  its  dan  is  equal  j 
to  the  number  of  tangents  to  the  curve  which  pass  through  I 


an  arbitrary  point  (in  the  plane  of  the  onrve).  Ths  coae 
is  a  figure  oorrelativo  to  the  plane  carve ;  comaooodiDg 
to  the  plans  of  the  curve  ^e  have  the  vertex  of  the  ooue, 
to  its  tangents  the  generating  lines  of  the  cone,  and  to  it» 
points  the  tangent  planes  of  the  cone.  But  from  a  difier- 
ent  point  of  view  we  may  consider  the  generating  lines  of 
the  cone  as  corresponding  to  the  points  of  the  cnrre  aixl 
its  tangent  places  as  corresponding  to  the  tangents  of  the 
curve.  From  this  point  of  view  we  define  the  order  of  ths 
cone  as  equal  to  the  number  of  iu  intersections  (genentine 
lines)  by  an  arbitrary  plane  through  the  vertex,  and  it5 
class  as  equal  to  the  number  of  the  tangent  planei  ▼hidi 
pass  through  an  arbitrary  line  through  the  vertex.  And  in 
the  same  way  that  a  plane  curve  has  singularities  (-jngniir 
points  and  singular  tangents)  so  a  cone  has  singularities 
(singular  generating  lines  ana  singular  tangent  planes). 

3.  Consider  now  a  surface  in  connexion  with  an  arbi- 
trary line.  The  line  meets  the  surface  in  a  certain  nimber 
of  points,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  order  of  the  soi- 
face  is  equal  to  the  number  of  these  intersections.  We  ha^ 
through  the  line  a  certain  number  of  tangent  plana  of  the 
surface^  and  the  dan  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  nnmba 
of  these  tangent  planes. 

But^  further,  through  the  line  imagine  a  plane;  this 
meets  the  surface  in  a  curve  the  order  of  which  is  eqnal 
(as  is  at  once  seen)  to  the  order  of  the  surfacei  Again,  od 
the  line  imagine  a  point;  this  is  the  vertex  of  a  cone  cir- 
cumscribing the  surface,  and  the  class  of  this  cone  is  equal 
(as  is  at  once  seen)  to  the  class  of  the  surface.  The  tangent 
lines  of  the  surface  which  lie  in  the  plane  are  nothing  ek 
than  the  tangents  of  the  plane  section,  and  thus  fonoa 
singly  infinite  series  of  lines;  similarly,  the  tangent  lines 
of  the  surface  which  pass  through  the  point  are  nothing 
else  than  the  generating  lines  of  the  circumscribed  oooe, 
and  thus  form  a  singly  infinite  series  of  linea  But,  if  ve 
consider  those  tangent  lines  of  the  surface  which  are  at  oace 
in  the  plane  and  through  the  point,  we  see  that  they  an 
finite  in  number;  and  we  define  the  rank  of  a  aurfacesft 
equal  to  the  number  of  tangent;  lines  which  lie  in  a  ffm 
plane  and  pass  through  a  given  point  in  that  plane.  It 
at  once  follows  that  the  class  of  the  plane  section  and  tha 
order  of  the  circumscribed  cone  are  each  equal  to  the  laoi 
of  the  surface,  and  are  thus  equal  to  each  other.  It  ma; 
be  noticed  that  for  a  general  surface  (*J^,y,fl^ir)",  »0,  of 
order  n  without  point  singularities  the  rank  is  a,  •-  ii(s  ~  U 
and  the  class  is  h',  » fs(n  -  1)^;  this  implies  (what  ia  in  ^^ 
the  case)  that  the  circumscribed  cone  has  line  singularities 
for  otherwise  its  class,  that  la  the  class  of  the  surfikce,  wcTiId 

be  a{a  - 1),  which  ia  not  —  «(n  -Vf. 

4.  In  the  last  preceding  number  the  notions  of  ths 
tangent  line  and  the  tangent  plane  have  been  assmned  as 
known,  but  they  require  to  be  further  explained  in  refa>- 
enoe  bo  the  original  point  definition  of  the  sarfaoe.  Speak- 
ing generally,  we  may  say  that  the  points  of  the  snA^ 
consecutive  to  a  given  point  on  it  lie  in  a  plane  which  tf 
the  tangent  plane  at  the  given  point,  and  convenely  the 
given  point  is  the  point  01  contact  of  this  tangent  plane, 
and  that  any  line  through  the  point  of  contact  and  in  tis 
tangcni  plane  is  a  tangent  line  touching  the  surface  at  the 
point  of  contact.  Hence  we  see  at  once  that  the  tangent 
line  is  any  line  meeting  the  surfaoe  in  two  conaecatiTa 
points,  or — what  is  the  same  thing — a  line  meeting  the 
surface  in  the  point  of  oontact  counting  as  two  inter8e^ 
tlons  and  in  n-  ?  other  points.  But  from  the  foregoing 
notion  of  the  tangent  plane  as  a  plane  containing  ^ 
point  of  contact  iwd  the  consecutive  points  of  the  aA»fi^ 
the  passage  to  the  true  definition  of  the  tangent  plsn^  ^ 
not  equally  obvious.  A  plane  in  general  meets  the  rarb^^ 
of  the  order  ii  in  a  curve  of  that  order  withoat  doable 
points ;  but  the  plane  ma^  be  suoh  that  the  oom  hii  ^ 
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doiible  point,  and  when  this  la  so  the  phine  is  a  tangent 
plane  having  the  double  point  for  its  point  of  contact. 
The  double  point  is  either  an  acnode  (isolated  point), 
then  the  surface  at  the  point  in  question  is  conyex  towaros 
(that  is,  concave  away  from)  the  tangent  plane ;  or  else 
it  is  a  crunode,  and  the  surface  at  the  point  in  question 
is  then  concavo-convex,  that  is,  it  has  its  two  curvatures 
in  opposite  senses  (see  m/ra.  No.  16).  Observe  that  in 
either  case  any  line  whatever  in  the  plane  and  through 
the  point  meets  the  surface  in' the  points  in  which  it  meets 
the  plane  curve,  namely,  in  the  point  of  contact,  which 
.*  qua  double  point  counts  as  two  intersections,  and  in  n  *•  2 
other  points ;  that  is,  we  have  the  preceding  definition  of 
the  tangent  Une. 

5.  The  complete  enumeration  and  discussion  of  the 
singularities  of  a  surface  is  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty 
'which  has  not  yet  been  solved.^  A  plane  curve'has  point 
singularities  and  line  singularities ;  corresponding  to  these 
we  have  for  the  surface  isolated  point  singularities  and 
isolated  plane  singularitiesj  but  there  are  besides'  con- 
tinuous singularities  applying  to  curves  on  or  torses  circum- 
scribed to  the  surface,  and  it  is  among  these  that  we 
have  the  non -special  singularities  which  play  the  most 
important  part  in  the  theory.  Thus  the  plane  curve 
represented  by  the  general  equation  (*Jr,  y,  «)*«-0,  of 
any  given  order  n,  has  the  non-special  line  singularities  of 
inflexions  and  double  tangents ;  corresponding  to  this  the 
aurface  represented  by  the  general  equation  (*jjr,  y,%  w)* 
»  0,  of  any  given  order  n,  has,  not  the  isolated  plane  sin- 
gularities, but  the  continuous  singularities  of  the  spinode 
curve  or  torse  and  the  node -couple  curve  or  torse.  A 
plane  may  meet  the  surface  in  a  curve  having  (1)  a. 
cusp  (spinode)  or  (2)  a  pair  of  double  points;  in  each 
case  there  is  a  singly  infinite  system  of  such  singular 
tangent  planes,  and  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  is 
the  curve,  the  envelope  of  the  tangent  planes  the  torse. 
The  reciprocal  singularities  to  these  are  the  nodal  curve 
and  the  cuspidal  curve:   the  surface  may  intersect  or 

ftouch  itself  along  a  curve  in  such  wise  that,  cutting  the 
surface  by  an  arbitrary  plane,  the  curve  of  intersection 
has  at  each  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  curve  on 
the  surface  ( 1 )  a  double  point  (node)  or  (2)  a  cusp.  Observe 
that  these  are  singularities  not  occurring  in  the  surface 
represented  by  the  general  equation  (♦)(*,  y,  f,  ur)*-0  of 
any  order;  observe  further  that  in  the  case  of  both  or 
either  of  these  singularities  the  definition  of  the  tangent 
plane  must  be  modified.  A  tangent  plane  is  a  plane  such 
that  there  is  in  the  plane  section  a  double  point  in  addition 
to  the  nodes  or  cusps  at  the  intersections  with  the  aingiili^r 
lines  on  the  surface. 

6.  As  regards  isolated  singularities,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  point  singularity  of  the  conical  point  (or 
cnicnode)  and  the  corresponding  plane  singularity  of  the 
conic  of  contact  (or  cnictrope).  In  the  former  case  we 
have  a  point  such  that  the  consecutive  points,  instead  of 
lying  in  a  tangent  plane,  lie  on  a  qnadric  cone,  having  the 
point  for  its  vertex;  in  the  latter  case  we  have  a  plane 
touching  the  surface  along  a  conic ;  that  is,  the  complete 
intersection  of  the  surface  by  the  plane  is  made  up  of  the 
conic  taken  twice  and  of  a  residual  curve  of  the  order  »  -  4. 

7.  We  may,  in  the  general  theory  of  surfaces,  oonsider 
either  a  surface  and  its  reciprocal  surface,  the  recipro- 
cal surface  being  taken  to  be  the  surface  enveloped  by 
the  polar  planes  (ia  regard  to  a  given  quadrio  surface)  of 

'  the  points  of  the  origixud  surface;  or — what  is  better — ^we 

1  In  It  plana  earn  the  only  singnUriUea  which  n««d  to  be  eontidered 
are  thoM  that  present  fhemaelres  In  PlUcker's  eqnatione,  for  every 
higher  singnluity  whatever  Is  erniTalent  to  a  certain  nnmber  of  nodei, 
ctispe,  inflexion^  and  doable  tangenta.  As  regarda  a  aoriaee,  no  tach 
reduction  of  the  higher  aingahuitiee  has  as  yet  been  mada 


may  consider  a  given  surface  in  reference  to  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  its  order,  rank,  class,  and  singularities.  In 
either  case  we  have  a  series  of  unaccented  letters  and  a 
corresponding  series  of  accented  letters,  and  the  relations 
between  themi  are  such  that  we  may  in  any  equation  inter- 
change the  accented  and  the  unaccented  letters;  in  some 
cases  an  unaccented  letter  may  be  equal  to  the  correspond* 
ing.  accented  letter.  Thus,  let  ft^  »'  be'  as  before  the  order 
and  the  class  of  the  surface,  but,  instead  of  immecliately 
defining  the  rank,  let  a  be  used  to  denote  the  class  o[  the 
plane  section  and  a'-the  order  of  the  circumscribed  cone; 
also  let  jS,  iS^  he  numbers  referring  to  the  singularities. 
The  form  of  the  relations  is  a-i.a'(arank  of  eurf^ce); 
a'-ii(n-n-5;  n''^n{n^iy^S',.amn'{n'-l)-£f; 
»-«'(*'*.l/'"^'  I^  *^«*«  hwt  equations  iS^,  S^  are 
merely  written  down  to  denote  proper  eoitesponding  com- 
binations of  the  several  numbers  referring  to  the  singular- 
ities collectively  denoted  by  S,  i^  respectively.  The  theory, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  a  complex  and  difficult  one,  and  it 
is  not  the  intention  to  further  develop  it  here. 

8.  A  developable  or  torse  corresponds  to  a  curve  in  space 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  cone  corresponds  to  a  plane  curve : 
although  capable  of  representation  by  an  equation  U^ 
i*^t  Pf  ^i  ^iH  ""  0,  and  so  of  coming  under  the  foregoing 
point  definition  of  a  surface,  it  is  an  entirely  distinct  geo- 
metrical conception.  We  may  indeed,  gua  surface,  ro^od 
it  as  a  surface  characterized  by  the  property  that  ee»di  of 
its  tangent  planes  touches  it,  not  at  a  single  point,,  but  along 
a  line ;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  the  envelope, 
not  of  a  doubly  infinite  series  of  planes,  as  is  a  proper 
surface,  but  of  a  singly  infinite  system  of  planes.  -  '  But  it  is 
perhaps  easier  to  regard  it  as  the  locus  of.  a  singly  infinite 
system  of  lines^  each  lino  meeting  the  consecutive  line,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  lines  being  tangent  lines  of  a 
curve  in  space.  The  tangent  plane  is  then  the  plane  through 
two  consecutive  li^es,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  oscu- 
lating plane  of  the  curve,  whence  also  the  tangent  plane 
intersects  the  'surface  in  the  generating  line  counting  twice, 
and  in  a  residual  curve  of  the  order  n  -  2.  The  curve  is  said 
to  be  the  edge  of  regression  of  the  developable,  and  it  is  a 
cuspidal  curve  thereof ;  that  is  to  say,  any  plane  section  of 
the  developable  has  at  each  point  of  intersection  with  the 
edge  of  regression  a  cusp^  A  sheet  ot  paper  bent  in  any 
manner  without  crumpling  gives  a  developable;  but  we 
cannot  with  a  single  sheet  of  paper  properly  exhibit 
the  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  edge  of  regression  : 
we  need  two  sheets  connected  along  a  plane  curve,  which, 
when  the  paper  is  bent,  becomes  the  edge  of  regression 
and  appears  as  a  cuspidal  curve  on  the  suHace. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  condition  which  must  be 
satisfied  in  order  that  the  equation  CT-  0  shall  represent  a 
developable  is  ir(27)  -  0 ;  that  is,  the  Hessian  or  functional 
-determinant  formed  with  the  second  differential  coefficients 
of  Umxiat  vanish  in  virtue  of  the  equation  Z7-  0,  or — what 
is  the  same  thing — S{U)  must  contain  £/*  as  a  factor.  If 
in  Cartesian  coordinates  the  equation  is  taken  in  the  form 
*  -/['» y)  "  0»  then  the  condition  is  H  -  «> »  0  identically, 
where  r,  #,  i  denote  as  usual  the  second  differential  co- 
efficients of  « in  regflird  to  a^  y  respectively. 

9.  A  ruled  surface  or  reguius  is  the  locus  of  a  singly 
"infinite  system  of  lines,  where  the  consecutive  lines  do  not 
intersect ;  this  is  a  true  surface,  for  there  is  a  doubly 
infinite  series  of  tangent  planes, — in  fact  any  plane  through 
any  one  of  the  lines  is  a  tangent  plane  of  the  surface, 
touching  it  at  a  point  on-  the  line,  and  in  such  wise  that, 
as  the  tangent  plane  turns  about  the  line,  the  point  of  con- 
tact moves  along  the  line.  The  complete  intersection  of 
the  surface  by  the  tangent  plane  is  made  up  of  the  line 
counting  once  and  of  a  residual  curve  of  the  order  n  - 1. 
A  quadrio  surface  is  a  reguius  in  a  twofold  manner,  lor 
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there  are  on  the  snrface  two  systems  of  lines  *e&ch  of  which 
is  a  regains.  A  cubic  surface  may  be  a  regains  (see  No. 
11  infra). 

Surfaces  of  the  Ordere  iP,  5,  and  4, 

10.  A  surface  of  the  second  order  or  a  quadrio  surface  is 
a  surface  such  that  eyery  line  meets  it  in  two  points,  or — 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing — such  that  every  plane 
section  thereof  is  a  conic  or  quadrio  curve.  Such  surfaces 
have  been  studied  from  every  point  of  view.  The  only 
singular  forms  are  when  there  is  (1)  a  conical  point  (cnio- 
node),  when  the  surface  is  a  cone  of  the  second  order  or 
quadricone ;  (2)  a  conic  of  contact  (cnictrope),  when  the 
surface  is  this  conic ;  from  a  different  point  of  view  it  is  a 
iurface  apiatU  or  flattened  surface.  Excluding  these  do- 
generate  formSy  the  surface  is  of  the  order,  rank,  and  class 
each  —  2,  and  it  has  no  singrolarities.  t)istingnishing  the 
forms  according  to  reality^  we  have  the  eUipsoid,  the 
hyperboloid  of  two  sheets,  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet, 
the  elliptic  parabolpid,  and  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  (see 
OioHSTBT,  Akalttioal^.  A  particular  case  of  the  ellip- 
soid is  the  sphere ;  in  aostract  geometry  this  is  a  quadric 
surface  passing  through  a  given  quadric  curve^  the  circle 
at  infinity.  'Hie  tangent  pLuie  of  a  quadric  surface  meets 
it  in  a  quadric  curve  having  a  node^  that  is,  in  a  pair  of 
lines ;  hence  there  are  on  the  surface  two  singly  infinite 
sets  of  lines.  Two  lines  of  the  same  set  do  not  meet, 
but  each  line  of  the  one  set  meets  each  line  of  the  other 
set;  the  surface  is  thus  a  regulus  in  a  twofold  manner. 
The  lines  are  real  for  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  and 
for  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid;  for  the  other  forms  of 
surface  tiiey  are  imaginary. 

11.  We  have  next  the  surface  of  the  third  order  or  cubic 
surface,  which  has  also  been  very  completely  studied. 
Such  a  surface  may  have  isolated  point  singularities  (cnic- 
nodes  or  points  of  higher  singularity),  or  it  may  have 
a  nodal  line ;  we  have  thus  21  +  2,  -  23  cases.  In  the 
general  case  of  a  surface  without  any  singrnlarities,  the 
order,  rank,  and  class  are— 8,  6,  12  respectively.  The 
surface  has  upon  it  27  lines,  lying  by  threes  in  45  planes, 
which  are  ^ple  tangent  planes.  Observe  that  the  tangent 
plane  is  a  plane  meeting  the  surface  in  a  curve  having 
a  node.  For  a  surface  of  any  given  order  n  there  will 
be  a  certain  number  of  planes  each  meeting  the  surface 
in  a  curve  with  3  nodes,  that  is,  triple  tangent  planes ; 
and,  in  the  particular  case  where  ii »  3,  the  cubic  curve  with 
3  nodes  is  of  course  a  set  of  3  lines ;  it  is  found  that  the 
number  of  triple  tangent  planes  is,  as  just  mentioned, »  45. 
This  would  give  135  .lines,  but  through  each  line  we  have 
5  such  planes,  and  the  number  of  lines  is  thus  »  27.  The 
theory  of  the  27  lines  is  an  extensive  and  interesting  one ; 
in  particular,  it  may  be  noticed  that  we  can,  in  thirty-six 
ways,  select  a  i^stem  of  6  x  6  lines,  or  "  double  sixer," 
sudi  that  no  2  lines  of  the  same  set  intersect  each  other, 
but  that  each  line  of  the  one  set  intersects  each  line  of 
the  other  set. 

A  cubic  surface  having  a  nodal  line  is  a  ruled  surface 
or  regulus ;  in  fact  any  plane  through  the  nodal  line  meets 
the  surface  in  this  Ime  counting  twice  and  in  a  residual 
line,  and  there  is  thus  on  the  surface  a  singly  infinite  set 
of  Imes.  There  are  two  forms ;  but  the  distinction  between 
them  need  not  be  referred  to  here. 

12.  As  regards  quartic  surfaces,  only  particular  forms 
have  been  much  studied.  A  quartic  surface  can  have  at 
most  16  conical  points  (cnicnodes) ;  an  instance  of  such  a 
surface  is  Fresnel's  wave  surface,  wldch  has  4  real  cnicnodes 
in  one  of  the  principal  planes,  4x2  imaginary  ones  in 
tlie  other  two  principal  planes,  and  4  imaginary  ones  at 
infinity, — ^in  all  16  cnicnodes ;  the  same  surface  has  also  4 
real  + 12  imaginary  planes  each  touching  the  surface  along 
a  dxcle  (cnictropes), — ^in  all  16  cnictropes.    It  was  easy 


by  a  mere  homographio  transf <»mation  to  pass  to  tkd  note 
general  surface  called  the  tetrahedroid ;  but  this  ms  itKlf 
only  a  particular  foim  of  the  geneial  surface  witli  16 
cnicnodes  and  16  cnictropes  first  studied  by  Knnuaer. 
Quartic  surfaces  with  a  smaller  number  of  cnicoodee  have 
also  been  considered. 

Another  very  important  form  is  the  quartic  sorfaes 
having  a  nodal  conic  ;  the  nodal  conic  may  be  the  aide 
at  infinity,  and  we  have  then  the  sc  called  anallagmatie 
surface,  otherwiae  the  cyclide  (which  includes  the  paitico- 
lar  form  called  Dupin's  cyclide).  These  conespond  to  ^ 
bicircular  quartic  curve  of*  plane  geometiy.  Ot'^er  foms 
of  quartic  surface  might  l>e  referr^  to. 

Congruences  and  Complexes. 

13.  A  congruence  is  a  doubly  infinite  system  of  fioa, 
A  line  depends  on  four  parameters  and  can  therefore  be 
determined  so  as  to  satLafy  four  conditions ;  if  only  tvo 
conditions  are  imposed  on  the  line  we  have  a  doably 
infinite  system  of  lines  or  a  congruence.  For  instance,  the 
lines  meeting  each  of  two  given  lines  form  a  congrneDeeL 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that,  imposing  on  &e  lice 
one  more  condition,  we  have  a  ruled  surface  or  regoloa; 
thus  we  can  in  an  infinity  of  ways  separate  the  congraeooe 
into  a  singly  infinite  system  ci  reguli  or  of  toraeB  (see 
infra.  No.  16). 

*  Considering  in  connexion  with  the  congruence  two 
arbitrary  lines,  there  will  be  in  the  congruence  a  deter- 
minate number  of  lines  which  meet  each  of  these  tfo 
lines;  and  the  number  of  lines  thus  meeting  the  two  linea 
is  said  to  be  the  order-class  of  the  congruence  If  the  tro 
arbitrary  lines  are  taken  to  intersect  each  other,  tiie  con- 
gruence lines  which  meet  each  of  the  two  lines  vs^mk 
tiiemselvea  into  two  sets, — ^those  which  lie  in  the  pUne  of 
the  two  lines  and  those  which  pass  through  their  iatenec 
tion.  There  will  be  in  the  former  set  a  determinate  rnmber 
of  congruence  lines  which  is  the  order  of  the  congneDoe, 
and  in  the  latter  set  a  determinate  number  of  congnuoee 
lines  which  is  the  doss  of  the  congruence. ,  In  other  irocdi, 
the  order  of  the  congruence  is  equal  to  the  nunber  i. 
congruence  lines  lying  in  an  arbitrary  plane,  and  its  das 
to  Sie  number  of  congruence  lines  passing  through  aa 
arbitrary  point. 

The  following  (Systems  of  Unee  form  each  of  theme 
cctagruence : — (A)  lines  meeting  each  of  two  given  earret; 
(B)  lines  meeting  a  given  curve  twice;  (C)  lines  meetoga 
given  curve  and  toudung  a  given  surface ;  (D)  lines  too^ 
ing  each  of  two  given  siuf aces ;  (E)  lines  touching  a  gira 
surface  twice^  or,  say,  the  bitangeuts  of  a  given  saifsceL 

The  last  case  is  the  most  general  one ;  and  oonTeneij 
for  a  given  congruence  there  will  be  in  general  a  soiface 
having  the  congruence  lines  for  bitangents.  This  sm^ 
is  said  to  be  the  focal  surface  of  the  congruence ;  the 
general  surface  with  16  cnicnodes  first  presented  itself  is 
this  manner  as  the  focal  surface  of  a  congruence.  Bst 
the  focal  surface  may  degenerate  into  the  forms  beloogiBg 
to  the  other  cases  A,  B^  ^  D. 

14.  A  complex  is  a  triply  infinite  system  of  lines,— for 
instance,  the  tangent  lines  of  a  surfoce.  Oonddering  u 
arbitrary  point  in  connexion  with  the  complex;  the  oobI' 
plex  lines  which  pass  through  the  point  form  a  com; 
considering  a  plane  in  connexion  with  it^  the  oom{)kx 
lines  which  lie  in  the  plane  envelope  a  curve.  It  is  tti7 
to  see  that  the  class  of  the  curve  is  equal  to  the  order 
of  the  cone ;  in  fact  each  of  these  numbers  is  eqnsl  to 
the  number  of  complex  lines  which  lie  in  an  aihitaiy 
plane  and  pass  through  an  arbitrary  point  of  that  pkne; 
and  we  then  say  order  of  complex -order  of  com; 
rank  of  complex « class  of  curve  — order  of  oone;  dand 
complex— class  of  cone.    It  is  to  be  observed  tiiat»  whib 
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lor  a  congrh^nce  tKere  is  in  general  a  fiurface  liaving  the 
congruence  lines  for  bitangents,  for  a  complex  there  is 
not  in  general  any  surface  haying  the  complex  lines  for 
tangents ;  the  tangent  lines  of  a  surface  are  thus  only  a 
special  form  of  complex.  The  theory  of  complexes  first 
presented  itself  in  the  researches  of  XIalus  on  systems  of 
rays  of  light  in  connexion  with  double  refraction. 

15.  The  analytical  theory  as  well  of  congruences  as  of 
complexes  is  most  easily  carried  out  by  means  of  the  six 
coordinates  of  a  line ;  viz.,  there  are  coordinates  (a,  h,  e, 
ft  9i  ^)  connected  by  the  equation  a/+  6^  +  cA  -  0,  and  there- 
fore such  that  the  ratios  a:b:e\f'.g\h  constitute  a  system 
of  four  arbitrary  parameters.  We  have  thus  a  congruence 
of  the  order  n  represented  by  a  single  homogeneous  equa^ 
tion  of  that  order  (*jja,  6,  c,/,^,  A)»-0  between  the  six 
coordinates ;  two  such  relations  determine  a  congruence. 
But  we  haye  in  regard  to  congruences  the  same  difficulty 
ajB  that  which  presents  itself  in  regard  to  curves  in  space : 
it  is  not  every  congruence  which  can  be  represented  com- 
pletely and  precisely  by  i\ffo  such  equations. 

The  linear  equation  (*|[a,  i,  c^/,^,  A)-0  represents  a 
congruence  of  the  first  order  or  linear  congruence ;  such 
congruences  are  interesting  both  in  geometry  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  theory  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body. 

Curve$  of  Curvature;  AiymptoUc  Lima, 

16.  The  normals  of  a  surface  form  a  congruence.  In  any 
congruence  the  lines  consecutive  to  a  given  congruence  line 
do  nq^  in  general  meet  this  line;  but  there  is  a  deter- 
minate number  of  consecutive  lines  which  do  meet  it; 
or,  attending  for  the  moment  to  only  one  of  these,  s^^y 
the  congruence  line  is  met  by  a  consecutive  congruence 
line.  In  particular,  each  normal  is  met  by  a  consecutive 
nornial ;  this  again  is  met  by  a  consecutive  normal,  and 
so  on.  That  is,  we  have  a  singly  infinite  system  of  normals 
each  meeting  the  consecutive  normal,  and  so  forming  a 
torse;  starting  from  different  normals  successively,  we 
obtain  a  singly  infinite  system  of  such  torses.  But  each 
normal  is  in  fact  met  by  two  consecutive  normals,  and, 
using  in  the  construction  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
of  these,  we  obtain  two  singly  infinite  systems  of  torses 
each  intersecting  the  given  surface  at  right  angles.  In 
other  words,  if  in  pliskce  of  the  normal  we  consider  the 
point  on  the  surface,  we  obtain  on  the  surface  two  singly 
infinite  systems  of  curves  such  that  for  any  curve  of  either 
system  the  normals  at  consecutive  points  intersect  each 
other;  moreover,  for  each  normal  the  torses  of  the  t^o 
systems  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  therefore 
for  each  point  of  the  surface  the  curves  of  the  two  systems 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  two  systems  of 
curves  are  said  to  be  the  curves  of  curvature  of  the  surface. 

The  normal  is  met  by  the  two  consecutive  normals 
in  two  points  which  are  the  centres  of  curvature  for  the 
point  on  the  surface ;  these  lie  either  on  the  same  side  of 
the  point  or  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  surface  has  at  the 
point  in  question  like  curvatures  or  opposite  curvatures  in 
the- two  cases  respectively  (see  tupr<i,  Ko.  4). 

17.  In  immediate  connexion  with  tiie  curves  of  curvature 
we  have  the  so-called  asymptotic  curves  (Haupt^Jtangenten- 
linien).  The  tangent  plane  at  a  point  of  the  surface  cuts 
the  surface  in  a  curve  having  at  that  point  a  node.  Thus 
we  have  at  the  point  of  the  surface  two  directions  of 
passage  to  a  consecutive  point,  or,  sayi  two  elements  of  arc ; 
and,  passing  along  one  of  these  to  the  consecutive  point, 
and  thence  to  a  consecutive  point,  and  so  on,  we  obtain  on 
the  surface  a  curve.  Starting  successively  from  different 
points  of  the  surface  we  thus  obtain  a  singly  infinite 
S3rstem  of  curves ;  or,' using  first  one  and  then  the  other  of 
the  two  directions,  we  obtain  two  singly  infinite  systems  of 
curves,  which  are  the  curves  above  referred  to.    The  two 


curves  at  any  point  are  eqtially  inclined  to  tlie  two  curves 
of  curvature  at  that  point,  or — ^what  is  the  same  thing — 
the  supplementary  angles  formed  by  the  two  asymptotic 
lines  are  bisected  by  the  two  curves  of  curvature.  In  the 
case  of  a  quadric  surface  the  asymptotic  curves  are  the  two 
systems  of  lines  on  the  surface. 

Geodesic  Line*. 

18.  A  geodesic  line  (or  curve)  is  a  shortest  curve  on  a 
surface ;  more  accurately,  the  element  of  arc  between  two 
consecutive  points  of  a  geodesic  line  is  a  shortest  arc  on 
the  surface.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  fundamental  property 
that  at  each  point  of  the  curve  the  osculating  plane  of 
the  curve  passes  through  the  normal  of  the  surface;  in 
other  words,  any  two  consecutive  arcs  FF^  FF*  are  in 
piano  with  the  normal  at  F,  Starting  from  a  given  point 
F  on  the  surface,  we  have  a  singly  infinite  system  of 
geodesies  proceeding  along  the  surface  in  the  direction  of 
the  several  tangent  lines  at  the  point  F-,  and,  if  the 
direction  FF  is  given,  the  property  gives  a  construction  by 
successive  elements  of  arc  for  the  required  geodesic  line. 

Considering  the  geodesic  lines  which  proceed  from  a 
given  point  F  of  the  surface,  any  particular  geodesic 
line  is  or  is  not  again  intersected  by  the  consecutive 
generating  line ;  if  it  is  thus  intersected,  the  generating 
line  is  a  dbortest  line  on  the  surface  up  to,  but  not  beyond, 
the  point  at  which  it  is  first  intersected  by  the  consecutive 
generating  line;  if  it  is  not  intersected,  it  continues  a 
Shortest  line  for  the  whole  course. 

In  the  analytical  theory  both  of  geodesic  lines  and  of 
the  curves  of  curvature,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  theory 
of  surfaces,  it  is  very  convenient  to  consider  the  rectangular 
coordinates  j:,  y,  i  of  a  point  of  the  surface  as  given 
functions  of  two  independent  parameters  p,  j ;  the  form  of 
these  functions  of  course  determines  the  surface,  since  by 
the  elimination  of  p,  q  from  the  three  equations  we  obtain 
the  equation  in  the  coordinates  «,  y,  z.  We  have  for  the 
geodesic  lines  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 
between  p  and  q;  the  general  solution  contains  two  arbi- 
trary constants,  and  is  thus  capable  of  representing  the 
geodesic  line  wldch  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  in  a 
given  direction  on  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  a  quadric 
surface  the  solution  involves  hyperelliptic  integrals  of  the 
first  kind,  depending  on  the  square  root  of  a  sextic  func;tion« 
Curvilinear  Coordinates, 

19.  The  expressions  of  the  coordinates  Xj  y,  s  in  terms 
of  Pf  q  may  contain  a  parameter  r,  and,  if  this  is  regarded 
as  a  given  constant,  these  expressions  will  as  before  refer 
to  a  point  on  a  given  surface.  But,  if  p,  ?>  r  are  regarded 
as  three  independent  parameters,  «,  y,  s  will  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  in  space,  determined  by  means  of  the 
three  parameters  p,q^r\  these  parameters  are  said  to  be 
the  curvilinear  coordinates,  or  (in  a  generalized  sense  of 
the  term)  simply  the  coordinates  of  the  point.  We  arrive 
otherwise  at  the  notion  by  taking  p,  9,  r  each  as  a  given 
function  of  «,y,f ;  say  we  have  p=/i(j:,y,r),  q^ft{r,y,z\ 
^'^fii'ifi'd*  "^^ch  equations  of  course  lead  to  expressions 
for  p,  7,  r  each  as  a  function  of  ^r,  y,  s.  The  first  equation 
determines  a  singly  infinite  set  of  surfaces  :  for  any  given 
value  of  p  we  have  a  surface ;  and  similarly  the  second 
and  third  equations  determine  each  a  singly  infinite  set  of 
surfaces.  If,  to  fix  the  ideas,  /ij/j,/^  are  taken  to  denote 
each  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  »,  y,  2,  then  two 
surfaces  of  the  same  set  will  not  intersect  each  other,  and 
through  a  given  point  of  space  there  will  pass  one  sitffaco 
of  each  set;  that  is,  the  point  will  be  determined  as  a 
point  of  intersection  of  three  surfaces  belonging  to  the 
three  sets  respectively;  moreover,  the  whole  of  space  will 
be  divided  by  the  three  sets  of  surfaces  into  a  triply  infinite^ 
system  of  elements,  each  of  them  being  a  parallelepiped. 
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OrthatomU  Surfaee$;  FaraUd  Surfaeu, 

20.  The  three  sets  of  sortaoee  ma j  De  sai6h  that  the 
three  sorfaces  through  any  point  of  apace  whatever  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles;  and  thej  axe  in  this  case 
said  to  be  orthotomic.  The  term  corvilinear  coordinates 
was  ahnost  appropriated  by  Lamd,  to  whom  this  theory  is 
chiefly  dae,  to  the  case  in  question:  assuming  that  the 
equations  p-/i(«,y,»),  q-^ft(a^y,»\  r-/,(«jr,f)  refer  to  a 
system  of  orthotomic  surfaces,  we  have  m  the  restricted 
sense  p^q^r^A  the  curvilinear  coordinates  of  the  point. 

An  interesUng  special  case  is  that  of  eonfocal  quadric 
surfaces.    The  general  equation  of  a  snrfaoe  eonfocal  with 

And,  if  in  this  equation  we  consider  d^|f,«  as  given,  we 
have  for  $  a  cubic  equation  with  three  real  roots  i^  j^  r, 
and  thus  we  have  through  the  poii.t  three  real  sur^ices, 
one  an  ellipsoid,  one  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  and  one 
a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets. 

21.  The  theory  is  connected  with  that  of  curves  of  cur- 
vature by  Dupin's  theoreuL  Thus  in  any  system  of  ortho- 
tomic surfaces  each  surface  of  any  one  of  die  three  sets  is 
intersected  by  the  surfaces  of  the  other  two  sets  in  its 
curves  of  curvature. 

22.  No  one  of  the  three  sets  of  surfaces  is  altogether 
arbitrary:  in  the  equation p—/i(r,y,f),p  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary function  of  c^y,  f^  Imt  it  must  satisfy  a  certain 
partial  differential  equation  of  the  third  order.  Assuming 
that  p  has  this  value,  we  have  q  ^Mx,  y,  a)  and  r  »fj^x^  y, «) 
detetminate  functions  of  «,y,t  such  ti^t  the  three  sets  of 
surfaces  form  an  orthotomic  system. 

23.  Starting  from  a  given  surface,  it  has  been  seen  (No. 
16)  that  the  normals  along  the  curves  of  curvature  form 
two  systems  ot  torses  intersecting  each  other,  and  also  the 
given  surface,  at  right  angles.  But  there  are,  intersecting 
tiie  two  systems  c2  torses  at  right  angles,  not  only  the 
given  surfikoe,  but  a  singly  infinite  system  of  surfaces.  If 
at  each,  pomt  of  the  given  mrfaoe  we  meuure  off  along 
the  normal  one  and  the  same  distance  at  pleasure,  then 
the  locus  of  the  points  thus  obtained  is  a  surface  cutting 
all  the  normals  of  the  given  surface  at  right  angles,  or, 
in  other  wordi,  having  the  saaie  normals  as  the  given 
surface;  and  it  is  therefore  a  parallel  surface  to  the  given 
surface.  Hence  the  singly  infinite  sjrstem  of  parallel 
surfaces  and  the  two  singly  infinite  systems  of  toraes  f oim 
together  a  set  of  orthotomic  aurfaces. 

The  Minimal  Swfcbee. 

24.  This  is  tLe  surface  of  minimum  area—  more  ao- 
cnrately,  a  surface  such  that,  for  any  indefinitely  small 
closed  curve  which  can  be  drawn  on  it  round  any  point, 
the  area  of  the  surface  is  less  than  it  is  for  any  other 
surface  whatever  through  the  closed  curve.  It  at  once 
foUows  that  the  surface  at  every  point  is  ooncavo-coft- 


vez;  for,  if  at  any  point  thla  was  not  th*  eaae,  we eonU, 
by  cutting  the  snrfaoe  by  a  plane,  deacribe  roosd  tlkc 
point  an  indefinitely  smaU  closed  plane  eom,  and  the 
plane  area  within  tiie  closed  curve  would  then  be  kn 
than  the  area  of  the  element  of  aoif ace  within  the  sun 
cuT'e.  The  condition  leads  to  a  partial  differential  eqia- 
tion  of  tiie  second  order  for  the  determination  of  the 
minimal  surface :  considering  i  as  a  function  of  s^  y, 
and  writing  as  usual  /^  7,  r,  j^  I  f or  the  first  and  seoond 
differential  coefiScients  of  i  in  regard  Xox^p  nsp^tMtj, 
the  equation  (as  first  shown  by  Lagrange)  u  (l^ffr 
-2/)^+(l+i^)<-0,  or,  as  this  may  also  be  wxitten, 

contains  of  course  arbitrary  functions,  and,  if  we  imsgiiifl 
lliese  80  determined  that  the  surface  may  pass  thrcn^  1 
given  closed  curve,  and  if,  moreover,  there  is  bat  ewe 
minimal  surface  passing  throng  that  carvc^  we  have  the 
soluLion  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  surface  of  minimtm 
area  within  the  same  curve.  The  surface  continued  be- 
yond the  dosdd  curve  is  a  minimal  surface,  but  it  is  not  of 
necessity  or  in  general  a  surface  of  minimum  area  for  u 
arbitrary  boundmg  curve  not  wholly  inluded  within  the 
given  closed  curve.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
tiie  plane  is  a  minimal  surface,  and  that,  if  the  given  closed 
curve  is  a  plane  curve,  the  plane  ia  the  proper  solation; 
that  is,  the  plane  area  within  the  given  dosed  curve  is  lea 
than  the  area  for  any  other  Eurface  through  the  same  corf& 
The  given  closed  curve  is  not  of  necessity  a  single  carve:  it 
may  be,  for  instance,  a  skew  polygon  of  four  or  more  sidsk 
The  partial  differential  equation  was  dealt  with  in  s 
veiy  remarkable  manner  by  Biemann.    From  the  second 

qds—pdw 
form  given  above  it  appears  that  we  have  -v,      ^^ 

—a  complete  differential,  or,  putting  this— c^C  ^^^  ^^ 
duce  into  the  solution  a  variable  (^  which  odmbines  with  § 
in  the  forms  f±f(  (»—  V-l  as  usual).  The  boundai; 
conditions  have  to  be  satisfied  by  the  determination  of  the 
conjugate  variables  17,  if  as  functions  of  f -h  t£  <  - 1£  or,  aij, 
of  ^,  2*  respectively,  and  by  writing  S^Sio  denote  s+»y, 
x-'iy  respectively.  Biemann  obtains  finally  two  ordinsjj 
differential  equations  of  the  first  order  in  ^,  iS^,  i|,  Vi  ^  ^> 
and  the  results  are  completely  worked  out  in  some  very 
interesting  special  cases. 

The  memoin  on  variooa  psrti  of  the  ffenenl  subieet  ne  toj 
nnmeroos;  referenoM  to  numy  of  tbom  Wul  be  foanil  in  Salmoo'i 
Traaam  m  iha  Analytic  OaomMty  of  Tkrm  IHmniaumM^  4th  ei, 
Dublin,  188S  (the  most  oomTirehenaTe  voik  on  solid  geometiy); 
for  the  minimal  nir&ce  (whien  it  not  considered  theie)  see  Uenoin 
xviiL  and  zxvL  in  Riemann's  G^casmmettf  matkemaUacka  fferh 
Leipalc.  1876;  the  fonner— "Ueber  die  FiJtche  vom  UeinitBB 
Inhalt  bei  gesebener  Begrencong,"  as  pablished  in  OlHL  AhkniL, 
vol  ziiL  (1866-67)— contains  an  mtrodoction  by  Hattendoiff  giving 
the  history  of  the  question.  (A.  GA.) 

SUBOEONS^  OoLLBOi  or.    Bee  SocEExm. 
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Pabt  L— H18TOBT. 

SX7BQEBT  in  all  countries  is  as  old  as  human  needs.  A 
certain  skill  in  the  stanching  of  blood,  the  extraction 
of  anowi^  the  binding  up  of  wounds,  the  supporting  of 
broken  limbs  by  splints,  and  the  like,  together  with  an  in- 
stinctive reliai:oe  on  the  healing  power  of  the  tissues,  has 
been  common  to  men  everywhere.  In  both  branches  of  the 
Aryan  stock  surgical  practice  (as  well  as  medical)  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  a 
matter  of  controversy  whether  the  Greeks  got  their  medicine 
(or  any  of  it)  from  the  Hindus  (through  the  medium  of 
the  £g3^tiaa  priesthood),  or  whether  the  Hindus  owed 


that  high  degree  of  medical  and  sm^cal  knowledge  ud 
skill  which  is  reflected  in  Charaka  and  Suiruta  (commeota' 
tors  of  uncertain  date  on  the  Y^jur-Yeda ;  see  Sibbeut, 
voL  zzi  p.  294)  to  their  contact  with  Western  dvilizatios 
after  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  The  evidence  in  fsTOor 
of  the  former  view  is  ably  stated  by  Wise  in  the  Intre- 
duction  to  his  History  of  Medicine  among  ike  AnaJda 
(London,  1868).  The  correspondence  between  the  iS^sMi 
and  the  HippocraUa  CoUedum  is  closest  in  the  sediotf 
relating  to  the  ethics  of  medical  practice ;  the  descriptioo, 
also^  of  lithotomy  in  the  former  agrees  almost  exactly  "vi^ 
the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  practice  as  given  by  Ceboi- 
But  there  are  certainly  some  dexterous  operations  descnbe) 
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in  ScuSmta  (such  as  iihe  rhinoplasiic)  which  were  of  native 
inTention ;  the  elaborate  and  lofty  ethical  code  appears  to 
be  of  pure  Brahmanical  origin;  and,  the  very  copious 
materia  medica  (which  included  arsenic,  mercury,  zinc, 
and  many  other  substances  of  permanent  value)  does  not 
contain  a  single  article  of  foreign  source.  There  is  eTd- 
dence  also  (in  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  other  writers)  that  the 
East  enjoyed  a  proverbial  reputation  for  medical  and  sur- 
gical wisdom  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion.  We 
may  give  the  first  place,  then,  to  the  Eastern  branch  of 
the  Aryan  race  in  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  surgery,  leaving 
as  insoluble  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Sanskrit  com- 
pendiums  or  compilations  which  pass  under  the  names 
of  two  representative  persons,  Charaka  and  Su^ruta  (the 
dates  assigned  to  these  ranging  as  widely  as  600  years  on 
each  side  of  the  Christian  era). 

The  Suirtita  speaks  throughout  of  a  single  class  of 
practitioners  who  undertook  both  surgical  and  medical 
cases.  Nor  were  there  any  fixed  degrees  or  orders  of 
ftkill  within  the  profession;  even  lithotomy,  which  at 
Alexandria  was  assigned  to  specialists,  was  to  be  under- 
taken by  any  one,  the  leave  of  the  rajah  having  been 
first  obtained.  The  only  distinction  recognized  between 
medicine  and  surgery  was  in  the  inferior  order  of  barbers, 
nail-trimmers,  ear-borers,  tooth-drawers,  and  phlebotomists, 
who  were  outside  the  Brahmanical  caste. 

8u^ta  describes  more  than  one  hundred  surgical  instru- 
ments, made  of  steel.  They  should  have  good  handles  and 
firm  joints,  be  well  polished,  and  sharp  enough  to  divide  a 
hair ;  they  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  kept  in  flannel  in 
a  wooden  box.  They  included  various  shapes  of  scalpels, 
bistouries,  lancets,  scarifiers,  saws,  bone-nippers,  scissors, 
trocars,  and  needles.  There  were  also  blunt  hooks,  loops, 
probes  (including  a  caustic-holder),  directors,  sounds,  scoops, 
and  forceps  (for  polypi,  &c.),  as  well  as  catheters,  syringes, 
a  rectal  speculum,  and  bougies.  There  were  fourteen 
varieties  of  bandage.  The  favourite  form  of  splint  was 
made  of  thin  slips  of  bamboo  bound  together  with  string 
and  cut  to  the  length  required.  Wise  says  that  he  has 
frequently  used  "this  admirable  splint,"  particularly  for 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna,  and  it  has 
"been  subsequently  adopted  in  the  English  army  under  the 
name  of  the  "  patent  rattan-cane  splint." 

Fractures  were  diagnosed,  among  other  signs,  by  cre- 
pitus. Dislocations  were  elaborately  classified,  and  the 
differential  diagnosis  given;  the  treatment  was  by  trae* 
tion  and  countertraction,  circumduction,  and  other  dexter- 
ous manipulation.  Wounds  were  divided  into  incbed, 
punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  &c.  Cuts  of  the  head  and 
face  were  sewed.  Skill  in  extracting  foreign  bodies  was 
carried  to  a  great  height,  the  magnet  being  used  for  iron 
particles  under  certain  specified  circumstances.  Inflam- 
mations were  treated  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  regimen 
and  appliances ;  venesection  was  practised  at  several  other 
points  besides  Uie  bend  of  the  elbow ;  leeches  were  more 
often  resorted  to  than  the  lancet ;  cupping  also  was  in 
general  use.  Poulticing,  fomenting,  and  Uie  like  were 
done  as  at  present.  Amputation  was  done  now  and  then, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  a  good  control  over  the 
haemorrhage ;  boiling  oil  was  applied  to  the  stump,  with 
pressure  by  means  of  a  cup-formed  bandage,  pitch  being 
sometimes  added.  Tumours  and  enlarged  lymphatic  glands 
were  cut  out,  and  an  arsenical  salve  applied  to  the  raw 
surfaces  to  prevent  recurrence.  Abdominal  dropsy  and 
hydrocele  were  treated  by  tapping  with  a  trocar;  and 
varieties  of  hernia  were  understood,  omental  hernia  being 
removed  by  operation  on  the  scrotum.  Aneurisms  were 
known,  but  not  treated ;  the  use  of  the  ligature  on  the 
continuity  of  an  artery,  as  well  as  on  the  cut  end  of  it  in  a 
fia]^,  ii  the  one  thing  that  a  modem  surgeon  will  miss  some? 


what  noticeably  in  the  ancient  fiturgery  of  the  Hindus ;  and 
the  reason  of  their  backwardne^  in  that  matter  was  doubt- 
less their  want  of  familiarity  with  the  course  of  the  arteries 
and  with  the  arterial  circulation.  Besides  the  operation 
already  mentioned,  the  abdomen  was  opened  by  a  short 
incision  below  the  umbilicus  slightly  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  intestinal  con- 
cretions or  other  obstruction  (laparotomy).  Only  a  small 
segment  of  the  bowel  was  exposed  at  one  time ;  the  con- 
cretion when  found  was  removed,  the  intestine  stitched 
together  again,  anointed  with  ghee  and  honey,  and  returned 
into  the  cavity.  Lithotomy  was  practised,  without  the  staff. 
There  was  a  plastic  operation  for  the  restoration  of  tho 
nose,  the  skin  being  taken  from  the  cheek  adjoining,  and 
the  vascularity  kept  up  by  a  bridge  of  tissue.  The 
ophthalmic  rargery  included  extraction  of  rataract.  Ob- 
stetric operations  were  various,  including  cr  ^sarean  section 
and  crushing  the  foetus. 

The  medication  and  constitutional  treatment  in  surgical 
cases  were  in  keeping  with  the  general  cf  .re  anu  elaborate- 
ness of  their  practice,  and  with  the  co/jiousness  of  their 
materia  medica.  Ointments  and  other  e;.  temal  applications 
had  usually  a  basis  of  ghee  (or  clarifiei  butter),  and  con- 
tained, among  other  things,  such  mefols  as  arsenic,  sine, 
copper,  mercury,  and  sulphate  of  iroa.  For  every  eme]> 
gency  and  every  known  form  of  dv  ease  there  were  ela- 
borate and  minute  directions  in  th  3  ^tras,  which  were 
taught  by  the  physician-priests  to  the  young  aspirants. 
Book  learning  was  considered  of  no  ose  '/ithout  experience 
and  manual  skill  in  operations,  the  different  surgical 
operations  were  shown  to  the  stuZ/dnt  upon  wax  spread  on 
a  board,  on  gourds,  cucumbers,  a /id  other  soft  fruits;  tap- 
ping and  puncturing  were  practis  d  on  a  leathern  bag  fill^ 
with  water  or  soft  mud;  scaridcations  and  bleeding  o^ 
the  fresh  hides  of  animals  from  which  the  hair  had  beeii 
removed ;  puncturing  and  lancing  upon  theAoUow  stalks 
of  water-lilies  or  the  vessels  of  dead  animals ;  bandaging 
was  practised  on  fiexible  models  of  the  human  body; 
sutures  on  leather  and  cloth;  the  plastic  operations  on  dead 
animab ;  and  the  application  of  caustics  and  cauteries  on 
living  animals.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  held  to  be 
necessary,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  systematically 
acquired  by  dissection.  Superstitions  and  theurgic  ideas 
were  diligently  kept  up  so  as  to  impress  the  vulgar.  Hie 
whole  body  of  teaching,  itself  the  slow  growth  of  much 
close  observation  and  profound  thinking  during  the  vigor- 
ous period  of  Aryan  progress,  was  given  out  in  later  times 
as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  as  resting  upon  an 
absolute  authority.  Pathological  principles  were  not 
wanting,  but  they  were  derived  from  a  purely  arbitrary  or 
conventional  physiology  (wind,  bile,  and  phlegm) ;  and  the 
whole  elaborate  fabric  of  rules  and  directions^  great  though 
its  utility  must  have  been  for  many  generations,  was 
without  ^e  quickening  power  of  reason  and  freedom,  an4 
became  inevitably  stiff  and  decrepit. 

The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  far  behind  the  Hindus 
in  their  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery,  notwith- 
standing that  China  profited  at  the  same  time  as  Tibet 
by  the  missionary  propagation  of  Buddhism.  Surgery 
in  particular  had  hardly  developed  among  them  beyond 
the  merest  rudiments,  owing  to  their  religious  respect 
for  deui  bodies  and  their  unwillingness  to  draw  blood 
or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  living  structure.  Their 
anatomy  and  phvsiology  have  been  from  the  earliest  times 
unusually  fanciful,  and  their  surgical  practice  has  con- 
sbted  almost  entirely  of  external  application^.  Tumours 
and  boils  were  treated  by  scarifications  or  incisions.  The 
distinctive  Chinese  surgical  invention  is  acupuncture,  or 
the  insertion  of  fine  needles,  of  hardened  silver  or  gold, 
for  an  inch  or  more  (with  a  twisting  motion)  into  the 
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■eiti  of  ptin  or  inflmnmation.  Wiae  Mjt  that  **  the  needle 
IM  aUowed  to  remain  in  that  part  aeveial  minatei»  or  in 
•ome  cases  ei  neoralgia  for  days,  with  great  advantage "; 
rhemnatism  and  chronic  gout  were  among  the  localieed 
pains  so  treated.  There  are  367  points  specified  where 
needles  may  be  inserted  withoat  injnring  great  resseb 
and  Tital  organs. 

Cnpping-Tessels  made  of  cow-horn  have  been  found  in 
ancient  S^yptian  tombs.  On  monnments  and  the  walls 
of  temples  are  figures  of  patients  bandaged,  or' under- 
going operation  at  the  hands  of  surgeons.  In  museum 
collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  there  are  lancets,  forceps, 
knives,  probes^  scissors,  kc  Ebers  interprets  a  passage  in 
the  papyrus  discovered  by  him  as  relating  to  the  operation 
of  cataract.  Surgical  instruments  for  the  ear  are  figured, 
and  artificial  teeth  have  been  found  in  mummies.  Mummies 
have  also  been  found  with  well-set  fractures.  Herodotus 
describes  Egypt,  notwithstanding  its  fine  climate,  as  being 
full  of  medical  practitioners^  who  were  all  ''specialists." 
The  ophthalmic  surgeons  were  celebrated,  and  practised  at 
the  court  of  Cyrus. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Sanskrit  medioed  writings,  the 
earliest  Greek  compendiums  on  surgery  bear  witness  to 
«  long  organic  growth  of  knowledge  and  skill  through 
many  generations.     In  the  Homeric  picture  of  society  the 
iurgery  is  that  of  the  battlefield,  and  it  is  of  the  most 
meagre  kind.    Achilles  is  concerned  about  the  restora- 
tion to  health  of  Machaon  for  the  reason  that  his  skill  in 
cutting  out  darts,  and  applying  salves  to  wounds  was  not 
the  least  valuable  service  that  a  hero  could  render  to  the 
Qreek  host.     Machaon  probably  represents  an  amateur, 
whose  taste  had  led  him,  as  it  did  Melampus,  to  converse 
with  centaurs  and  to  glean  some  of  their  traditional 
▼isdom.    Between  that  primitive  state  of  civilization  and 
the  date  of  the  first  Qreek  treatises  there  had  been  a  long 
interval  of  gradual  progress.    The  surgery  of  the  Hippo- 
erotic  CoiuSii<m  (age  of  Pericles)  bears  every  evidence  of 
finish  and  elaboration.    The  two  treatises  on  fractures  and 
on  dislocations  respectively  are  hardly  surpassed  in  some 
ways  by  tha  writings  of  the  present  mechanical  age.     Of 
the  four  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  the  displacement 
downwards  into  the  axilla  is  given  as  the  only  one  at  all 
common.    Tlie  two  most  usucJ  dislocations  of  the  femur 
were  backwards  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii  and  forwards  on  to 
the  obturator  region.    Fractures  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebraB  are  described,  and  caution  advised  against 
trusting  those  who  would  magnify  that  injury  into  fracture 
of  the  spine  itself.    Tubercles  (^v^iara)  are  given  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  spinal  curvature,   an  anticipation  of 
Pott's  diagnosis.    In  all  matters  of  treatment  there  wae 
the  same  fertility  of  resource  as  in  the  Hindu  practice ; 
the  most  noteworthy  point  is  that  shortening  was  by 
many  regarded  as  inevitable  after  simple  fracture  of  the 
femur.    Fractures  and  dislocations  were  the  most  complete 
chapters  of  the  Hippocratic  surgery ;  the  whole  doctrine 
and  practical  art  of  them  had  arisen  (like  sculpture) 
with  no  help  from  dissection,  and  obviously  owed  its  ex- 
cellence to  the  opportunities  of  the  palaestra.     The  next 
most  elaborate  chapter  is  that  on  wounds  and  injuries  of 
the  head,  which  r^ers  them  to  a  minute  subdivision,  and 
includes  the  depressed  fracture  and  the  corUrecoup.    Tre- 
phining was  the  measure  most  commonly  resorted  to,  even 
where  there  was  no  compression.     Numerous  forms  of 
wounds  and  ii\)uries  of  other  parts  are  specified.   Buptures^ 
piles,  rectal  polypi,  fistula  in  ano,  and  prolapsus  ani  were 
among  the  other  conditions  treated.     The  amputation  or 
excision  of  tumours  does  not  appear  to  have  been  under- 
taken so  freely  as  in  Hindu  surgical  practice;  nor  was  litho- 
tomy performed  except  by  a  specially  expert  person  now 
and  then«    Hie  diagnosis  of  empyema  was  known,  and  the 


treatment  of  it  was  by  an  mdsion  in  the  intereosUl  ^lece 
and  evacuation  of  the  pus.  Among  their  instnunenti  ven 
ioitcopB,  probe^  directcffs,  syringes^  rectal  speculum,  catlketer, 
and  various  kinds  of  cautery. 

Between  the  Hippocratic  era  and  the  founding  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria  (about  300  s.cX  ^^^  ^  nothing  of 
surgical  progress  to  dwell  upon.  The  Alexandrian  epod 
stands  out  prominently  by  reason  of  the  enthosisstie 
cultivation  of  human  anatomy — ^there  are  aUegationB  alio 
of  vivisection — at  the  hands  of  Herophilus  and  Erasistn- 
tus.  The  sum  and  substance  of  this  movement  appeui 
to  have  been  precision  of  diagnosis  (not  unattended  with 
pedantic  minuteness),  boldness  of  operative  procedve, 
subdivision  of  practice  into  a  number  of  spedalities,  bat 
hardly  a  single  addition  to  the  stock  of  physiological  or 
pathological  ideas,  or  even  to  the  traditional  wi^om  of 
the  Hippocratic  time.  "The  surgeons  of  the  Alexandma 
school  were  all  distinguished  by  the  nicety  and  complexity 
of  their  dressings  and  bandagings,  of  which  they  invented 
a  great  variety."  Herophilus  boldly  used  the  knife  eren 
on  internal  organs  such  as  the  liver  and  spleen,  which 
latter  he  regarded  "as  of  little  consequence  in  the  aninul 
economy.''  He  treated  retention  of  urine  by  a  partictikr 
kind  of  catheter,  which  long  bore  his  name.  Lithotomj 
was  much  practised  by  a  few  specialists,  and  one  of  them 
( Ammonius)  is  said  to  have  used  an  instrument  for  breaking 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  into  several  pieces  when  it  was  too 
large  to  remove  whole.  A  sinister  story  of  the  time  is  that 
concerning  Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander,  king  of  Syria, 
who  was  done  to  death  by  the  lithotomists  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  stone  in  the 
bladder,  the  instigator  of  the  crime  being  his  guardian 
and  supplanter  Diodotus. 

The  treatise  of  Cdsus  De  r$  tnediea  (reign  of  Augnatos) 
reflects  the  state  of  surgery  in  the  ancient  world  for  a  period 
of  several  centuries :  it  is  the  best  record  of  the  Alexandrian 
practice  itself,  and  it  may  be  taken  to  stand  for  the  Roman 
practice  of  the  period  following.  Great  jealousy  of  Greek 
medicine  and  surgery  was  expressed  by  many  of  the 
Romans  of  the  repubUc,  notably  by  Cato  the  Elder  (2S4> 
149  B.C.),  who  himself  practised  on  his  estate  according  to 
the  native  traditions.  His  medical  observations  are  given  m 
De  re  rtuHca.  In  reducing  dislocations  he  made  use  of  the 
following  incantation :  "  Huat  hanat  ista  piata  sista  damiato 
damnaustra.'*  The  first  Greek  surgeon  who  established 
hiniself  in  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  Aitshagathus,  whose 
fonidness  for  the  knife  and  cautery  at  length  led  to  his 
expulsion  by  the  populace.  It  was  in  the  person  of 
Asclepiades,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  that 
the  Hellenic  medical  practice  acquired  a  permanent  footing 
in  Borne.  This  eloquent  ^d  plausible  Greek  confined  his 
practice  mostly  to  medicine,  but  he  is  credited  with 
practising  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  He  is  one  cf 
those  whom  Tertullian  quotes  as  abandoning  themaelTes 
to  vivisections  for  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity: 
''Asclepiades  capras  suas  queerat  sine  corde  balantes  et 
muscas  suas  abigat  sine  capite  volantes"  {De  anima,  15). 
The  next  figure  in  the  surgical  history  is  Cekus,  who 
devotes  the  7  th  and  8th  books  of  his  De  re  mediea  ezch- 
sively  to  surgery.  There  is  not  much  in  these  beyond  the 
precepts  of  the  Brahmanical  ^tras  and  the  maxims  and 
rules  of  Greek  surgery.  Plastic  operations  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nose,  lips,  and  ears  are  described  at  some  length, 
as  well  as  the  treatment  of  hernia  by  taxis  and  operation; 
in  the  latter  it  was  recommended  to  apply  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  canal  after  the  hernia  had  been  retomei 
The  celebrated  description  of  lithotomy  is  that  cf  the 
operation  as  practised  long  before  in  India  and  at  Alex- 
andria. The  treatment  of  sinuses  in  various  r^ons  is 
dwelt  upon,  and  in  the  case  of  sinuses  of  the  thoracis  wall 
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resection  of  tho  rib  is  mentioned.  Trepliining  has  the 
same  prominent  place  assigned  to  it  as  in  tibe  Greek 
surgery.  The  resources  of  contemporary  sorgeiy  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  subcutaneous  urethrotomy  was 
practised  when  the  urethra  was  blocked  by  a  calculus. 
Amputation  of  an  extremity  is  described  in  detail  for  the 
first  time  in  surgical  literature.  Mention  is  made  of  a 
variety  of  ophthalmic  operations,  which  were  done  by 
specialists  after  the  Alexandrian  fashion. 

Galen's  practice  of  surgery  was  mostly  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career  (bom  131  a.d.^,  and  there  is  little  of  special 
surgical  interest  in  his  writmgs,  great  as  their  importance 
is  for  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  general  doctrines  of 
disease.  Among  the  operations  credited  to  him  are  resec- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  sternum  for  caries  and  ligature 
of  the  temporal  artery.  It  may  be  assumed  that  surgical 
practice  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  all  through  the 
period  of  the  empire  from  the  accounts  preserved  by 
OribasiuB  of  the  great  surgeons  Antyllus,  Leonides,  Bufus, 
and  Heliodorus.  Antyllus  (300)  is  claimed  by  Haser  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  surgeons;  he  had  an 
operation  for  aneurism  (tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
sac,  and  evacuating  its  contents),  for  cataract,  for  the  cure  of 
stammering;  and  he  treated  contractures  by  something  like 
tenotomy.  Ruf us  and  Heliodorus  are  said  to  h^Ve  practised 
torsion  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage ;  but  in  later  periods 
both  that  and  the  ligature  appear  to  have  given  way  to 
the  actual  cautery.  Haser  speaks  of  the  operation  for 
scrotal  hernia  attributed  to  Heliodorus  as  "a  brilliant 
example  of  the  surgical  skill  during  the  empire."  The  same 
flurgeon  treated  stricture  of  the  urethra  by  internal  section. 
Both  Leonides  and  Antyllus  removed  glandular  swellings 
of  the  neck  (struma) ;  tiie  latter  ligatured  vessels  before 
cutting  them,  and  gives  directions  for  avoiding  the  carotid 
artery  and  jugular  vein.  The  weU- known  operation  of 
Antyllus  for  aneurism  has  been  mentioned  before.  Flap- 
amputations  were  practised  by  Leonides  and  Heliodorus. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  advanced 
surgeiy  of  the  period  is  the  freedom  with  which  bones 
were  resected,  including  the  long  bones,  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  upper  jaw. 

Whatever  progress  or  decadence  surgery  ixAy  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  next  three  centuries  is  summed  up 
in  the  authoritative  treatise  of  Paulus  of  ^gina  (650).  Of 
Ids  seven  books  the  sixth  is  entirely  devoted  to  operative 
surgeiy,  and  the  fourth  is  largely  occupied  with  surgical 
diseases.  The  importance  of  Fftulus  for  surgical  history 
during  several  centuries  on  each  side  of  his  own  period 
-will  appear  from  the  following  remarks  of  Francis  Adams 
in  his  translation  and  commentary  (vol  ii  p.  247). 

/'  This  bcok  (bk.  vi )  contains  the  moft  complete  syBtem  of  open- 
ttve  surgery  which  baa  come  down  to  ns  from  ancient  time*.  .  .  . 
Haly  ADoaa  in  the  9th  book  of  hia  Fraetiea  oopiea  ahnoat  everythiz^ 
from  Panlna.  Albucaais  [Abulcaaia]  siTea  more  original  matter 
on  surgery  than  any  other  Arabian  anthor,  and  yet,  aa  will  be  seen 
from  oar  commentanr,  he  is  indebted  for  whole  chapters  to  Fsnlna. 
In  the  ConHfufu  of  Rhaaea,  that  precious  repositoiy  of  ancient 
opinions  on  medical  sabjecta,  if  there  be  any  surgical  information 
not  to  be  foond  in  oar  author  it  ia  moetly  derired  from  AntyUaa 
and  Archigenea.  ■  Aa  to  the  other  aathorities,  although  we  wiU 
occadonally  have  to  explain  their  opiniona  upon  particular  aubjecte, 
no  one  has  treated  of  aursery  in  a  systematica]  manner ;  for  even 
Avicenna,  who  treats  ao  fully  of  everything  else  connected  with 
medicine,  ia  defectire  in  hia  accounts  of  iu^g;ical  operationa ;  and 
the  deKjriptiona  which  he  does  give  of  them  are  almost  all  borrowed 
from  our  author.  The  acoounta  of  fractures  and  dislocations  given 
bv  Hippocrates  and  his  commentator  Ckden  may  be  pronoonoed 
almoat  complete ;  but  the  informatioa  which  tney  supply  upon 
Aiost  other  surgical  subjects  is  scanty.** 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  convey  any 
notion  of  the  compr^ensivenesa  of  the  surgery  of  Fftulus ; 
his  sixth  book,  with  the  peculiarly  valuable  commentary  of 
Adams,  brings  the  whole  sorgeiy  of  the  andent  world  to  a 


focus ;  and  it  should  be  referred  to  at  first  hand.  Fftulus 
himself  Is  credited  with  the  principle  of  local  depletion  as 
against  general,  with  thd  lateral  operation  for  stone  instead 
of  the  mesial  and  with  understanding  the  merits  of  a  free 
external  incision  and  a  limited  internal,  with  the  diagno&is 
of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  with  an  operation  for  aneurism 
like  that  of  Antyllus,  with  amputation  of  the  cancerous 
breast  by  crucial  incision,  and  with  the  treatment  of 
fractured  patella. 

The  Arabians  have  hardly  any  greater  merit  in  medicine 
than  that  of  preserving  intact  the  bequest  of  the  ancient 
world.  To  surgery  in  particular  their  services  are  small, 
— first,  because  their  religion  proscribed  the  practice  of 
anatomy,  and  secondly,  because  it  was  a  characteristic 
of  their  race  to  accept  with  equanimity  the  sufierings 
that  fell  to  them,  and  to  decline  the  means  of  alleviation. 
The  great  names  of  the  Arabian  school,  Avicenna  and 
Averroes,  are  altogether  unimportant  for  surgeiy.  Their 
one  distinctively  surgical  writer  was  Abulcasim  (d.  1122), 
who  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  free  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  and  of  caustics.  He  showed  a  good  deal  of  char- 
acter in  declining  to  operate  on  goitre,  in  resorting  to 
tracheotomy  but  sparingly,  in  refusing  to  meddle  with 
cancer,  and  in  evacuating  large  abscesses  by  degrees. 

For  the  ^ve  hundred  years  following  the  work  of  Paulus 
of  JEgina  there  is  nothing  to  record  but  the  names  of  a  few 
practitioners  at  the  court  and  of  imitators  or  compilers. 
Meanwhile  in  western  Europe  (apart  from  the  Saracen 
civilisation^  a  medical  school  had  gradually  grown  up  at 
Salerno,  which  in  the  10th  century  had  ahr^y  become 
famous.  From  it  issued  the  Begimm  Salemitanum,  a  work 
used  by  the  laity  for  several  centuries,  and  the  Com- 
pendium  Salemitanum,  which  circulated  among  the  prof  efr- 
sion.  The  serious  decline  of  the  school  dates  from  the 
founding  of  a  univerHity  at  Naples  in  1224.  In  its  beet 
period  princes  and  nobles  resorted  to  it  for  treatment  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  The  hdtel  dieu  of  Lyons  had  been 
founded  in  060,  and  that  of  Paris  a  century  later.  The 
school  of  Montpellier  was  founded  in  1025,  and  became 
the  rallying  point  of  Arabian  and  Jewish  learning.  A 
good  deal  of  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  religious  orders,  particularly  of  the  Benedic- 
tines. The  practice  of  surgery  by  the  clergy  was  at  length 
forbidden  by  the  council  of  Tours  (1163).  The  surgical 
writings  of  the  time  were  mere  reproductions  of  the  classi- 
cal or  Arabian  authors:  '*unus  non  dicit  nisi  quod  alter." 
Obe  of  the  first  to  go  back  to  independent  observation 
and  reflexion  was  William  of  Saliceto,  who  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Bologna;  his  work  (1275)  advocates  &e  usd 
of  the  knife  in  many  cases  where  the  actual  cautery  was 
used  by  ancient  prescription.  A  greater  name  in  the  his- 
tory of  mediaeval  surgery  is  that  of  his  pupil  Lanfranchi 
of  Milan,  who  migrated  (owing  to  poUti^  troubles)  first 
to  Lyons  and  then  to  Paris.  He  distinguished  between 
artenal  and  venous  haemorrhage,  and  is  said  to  have  used 
the  ligature  for  the  former,  Ck)ntemporary  with  him  in 
France  was  Henri  de  MondeviUe  of  the  sdiool  of  Mont- 
pellier, whose  teaching  is  best  known  through  that  of  his 
more  famous  pupil  Guy  de  Chauliac;  the  Chxrurgi$  of  the 
latter  bears  the  date  of  1363,  and  marks  the  advance  in 
predsion  which  the  revival  of  anatomy  by  Mondino  had 
made  possible.  Eighteen  years  before  Lanfranchi  came 
to  Pans  a  college  of  surgeons  was  founded  there  (1279) 
by  Pitard,  who  had  accompanied  St  Louis  to  Palestine  as 
his  surgeon.  The  college  was  under  the  protection  of  St 
CSosmas  and  St  Damianus,  two  practitioners  of  medicine 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  it 
became  known  as  the  OoU^e  de  St  Odme.  From  the  time 
that  Lanfranchi  joined  it  it  attracted  many  pupils.  It 
I  maintained  its  independent  existence  for  several  oenti^xiesi 
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alon^de  the  medical  faculty  of  the  nniyensity ;  the  corpora- 
tion of  sorgeons  ia  other  cajdtalB,  such  as  those  of  Lcmdon 
and  Edinburgh,  were  modelled  npon  it. 

The  14th  and  15th  centories  are  almost  entirely  without 
interest  for  surgical  history.    The  dead  level  of  tradition  is 
broken  first  by  two  men  of  originality  and  genius,  Paracelsus 
and  Par^  and  by  the  revival  of  anatomy  at  the  hands  of 
Vesalias  and  Fallopius,  professors  at  Padua.    Apart  from 
the  mystical  form  in  which  much  of  lus  teaching  was  cast, 
Paracelsus  has  great  merits  as  a  reformer  of  surgical 
practice.    ''The  high  value  of  his  surgical  writings,"  says 
Haser,  "has  been  recognized  at  all  times,  even  by  lus 
opponents.''    It  is  not,  however,  as  an  innovator  in  opera- 
tive surgery  but  rather  as  a  direct  observer  of  natural 
processes  that  Paracelsus  is  distinguished.    His  description 
of  "  hospital  gangrene,"  for  example,  is  perf ectiy  true  to 
nature;   his  numerous  observations  on  syphilis  are  also 
sound  and  sensible ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
connexion  between  cretinism  of  the  ofi&pring  and  goitre 
of  the  parents.     He  gives  most  prominence  to  the  healing 
of  wounds.     His  special  surgical  treatises  are  DU  kleine 
Chirurgie  (1628)  and  Die  grosse  Wund^Arznei  (1536-37),— 
the  latter  being  the  best  Imown  of  his  works.     Somewhat 
later  in  date,  and  of  much  greater  concrete  impoctcmce 
for  surgery  than  Paracelsus,  is  Ambroise  Par6  (1517- 
1590).    He  began  life  as  apprentice  to  a  barber-surgeon 
in  Paris  and  as  a  pupil  at  the  hdtel  dieu.     His  earliest 
opportunities  were  in  xnilitary  surgery  during  the  campaign 
of  Francis  I.  in  Piedmont     Instead  of  treating  gunshot 
wounds  with  hot  oil,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  day, 
he  had  the  temerity  to  trust  to  a  simple  bandage;  and 
from  that  beginning  he  proceeded  to  many  oUier  de- 
velopments of  rationed  surgery.     In  1545  he  published  at 
Paris  La  mitkode  de  traider  les  playes  fcUctes  par  hacque^ 
buUt  a  atdfyres  bostons  ^feu.    The  same  year  he  began  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Sylvius,  the  Paris  teacher  of  anatomy, 
to  whom  he  became  prosector ;  and  his  next  book  was  an 
Anatomy  (1550).    His  most  memorable  service  was  to  get 
the  use  of  the  ligature  for  large  arteries  generally  adopted, 
a  method  of  controlling  the  haemorrhage  which  made  am- 
putation on  a  large  scale  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
history.    like  Paracelsus,  he  writes  simply  and  to  the 
point  ih  the  language  of  tiie  people,  while  he  is  free  from 
the  encumbrance  of  mystical  theories,  which  detiiact  not  a 
little  from  the  merits  of  his  fellow-reformer  in  Germany. 
It  is  only  in  his  book  on  monsters,  written  towards  the 
end  €i  his  career,  that  he  shows  himiself  to  have  been  by 
no  means  free  from  superstition.    Par6  was  adored  by  the 
army  and  greatly  esteemed  by  successive  French  kings ; 
but  his  innovations  were  opposed,  as  usual,  by  the  faculty, 
and  he  had  to  justify  the  use  of  the  ligature  as  well  as  he 
could  by  quotations  from  Qalen  and  other  ancients. 

Surgery  in  the  16th  century  recovered  much  of  the 
dexterity  and  resource  that  had  distinguished  it  in  the 
best  periods  of  antiquity,  while  it  underwent  the  develop- 
ments opened  up  to  it  by  new  forms  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  new  weapons  of  warfare.  The  use  of  the  staff  and 
other  instruments  of  the  "apparatus  migor  **  was  the  chief 
improvement  in  lithotomy.  A  "radical  cure"  of  hernia 
by  sutures  superseded  the  old  application  of  the  actual 
cautery.  The  earlier  modes  of  treating  stricture  of  the 
urethra  were  tried ;  plastic  operations  were  once  more  done 
with  something  like  the  skill  of  Brahmanical  and  classical 
times ;  and  ophthalmic  surgery  was  to  some  extent  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  ignorant  pretenders.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  even  in  the  legitimate  profession  dexterous  special 
operations  were  kept  secret ;  thus  the  use  of  the  "apparatus 
major"  in  lithotomy  was  handed  down  as  a  secret  in  the 
family  of  Laurence  Ck)lot,  a  contemporary  of  Park's. 
The  17th  century  was  distinguished  rather  for  the  rapid 


progress  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  for  the  Baoonian  and 
Carteman  philosophies,  ami  the  keen  interest  taken  in  com- 
plete systems  of  medicine,  than  for  a  high  standard  of 
surgical  practice.  The  teaching  of  Par6  that  gooBliot 
wounds  were  merely  contused  and  not  poisoned,  and  that 
simple  treatment  was  the  best  for  them,  was  enforced  anev 
by  Magati(1579-1647X  Wiseman,  and  others.  Trephiniiig 
was  freely  resorted,  to,  even  for  inveterate  migraine;  Philip 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  is  said  to  have  ^en 'trephined 
seventeen  times.  Flap-amputations,  which  had  been  pTa^ 
tised  in  the  best  period  of  Boman  surgery  by  Leonides  >wd 
Heliodorus,  were  reintroduced  by  Lowdhun,  ah  Oxford 
surgeon,  in  1679,  and  probably  used  by  Wiseman,  who  iru 
the  first  to  practise  the  primary  mey'or  amputations.  Fabrii 
von  Hilden  (1560-1634)  introduced  a  form  of  tonmiqaet, 
made  by  placing  a  piece  of  wood  under  the  bandage  en- 
circling tiie  limb ;  out  of  that  there  grew  the  block- 
tourniquet  of  Morel,  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Besan^on  in 
1674;  and  this,  again,  was  superseded  by  Jean  Louia  Fetifi 
screw-tourniquet  in  1 7 18.  Strangulated  hernia,  which  vas 
for  long  avoided  as  a  ncli  me  tangere^  became  a  subject  d 
operation.  Lithotomy  by  the  lateral  method  came  to  great 
perfection  in  the  hands  of  Jacques  Beaulieu.  To  this 
century  also  belong  the  first  indications  (not  to  mentioa 
the  Alexandrian  practice  of  Ammonius)  of  crushing  the 
stone  in  the  bladder.  The  theory  and  practice  of  tiaos- 
fusion  of  blood  occupied  much  attention,  especially  among 
the  ^  busy  spirits  of  the  Royal  Society,  such  as  Boyle, 
Lower,  and  others.  The  seat  of  cataract  in  the  substance 
of  the  lens  was  first  made  out  by  two  French  sorgeooa^ 
Quarr6  and  Lasnier.  Perhaps  the  most  important  figore  in 
the  surgical  history  of  the  century  is  Richard  Wiseman,  the 
father  of  English  surgery.  Wiseman  took  the  Royalist  side 
in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  surgeon  to 
James  L  and  Charles  L,  and  accompanied  Charles  VL  in 
his  exile  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  After  seniiig 
for  a  time  in  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  joined  the  Royalist  canse 
in  England  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battie  of  W(»Ge- 
ster.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  serjeant-surgeon  to 
Charles  11.,  and  held  the  sieune  office  under  James  XL  His 
Seven  Chirurgical  Treatises  were  first  published  in  167€, 
and  went  through  several  editions ;  they  relate  to  tumooi^ 
ulcers,  diseases  of  the  anus,  king's  evil  (scrofula),  wonnd^ 
fractures,  luxations,  and  lues  venerea.  Wiseman  was  ^ 
first  to  advocate  primary  amputation  (or  operation  befon 
the  onset  of  fever)  in  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  and  other 
injuries  of  the  limbs.  He  introduced  also  the  practice  of 
treating  aneuirisms  by  compression,  gave  an  accurate  accoont 
of  fungus  articulomm,  and  unproved  the  opeiative  pio- 
.cedure  for  hernia. 

The  18th  century  marks  the  establishment  of  soz^ 
on  a  broader  basis  than  the  skill  of  individual  sui]^ns  of 
the  court  and  army,  and  on  a  more  scientific  bass  thu 
the  rule  of  thumb  of  the  multitude  of  barber-suigeonsuMi 
other  inferior  orders  of  practitioners.  In  Paris  the  0^- 
l^ge  de  St  Cdme  gave  way  to  the  Academy  of  Surgexy  in 
1731,  with  ]^etit  as  director,  to  which  was  added  at  & 
later  date  the  £cole  Ftatique  de  Chirurgie,  with  Chopart 
and  Desault  among  its  first  professors.  The  Academy  cf 
Surgery  set  up  a  very  high  standard  from  the  first,  and  exer- 
cised great  exclusiveness  in  its  jpublications  and  its  hooo- 
rary  membership.  In  London  and  Edinburgh  the  develop- 
ment of  surgery  proceeded  on  less  academical  lines,  and  with 
greater  scope  for  individual  effort  Private  diasectiog 
rooms  and  anatomical  theatres  were  started,  of  which  pe^ 
haps  the  most  notable  was  Dr  William  Hunter's  school  a 
Great  Windmill  Street,  London,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
first  perch  of  his  more  famous  lMt>ther  John  Hunter.  Id 
Edinburgh,  Alexander  Monro^  first  of  tiie  name^  bedise 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the  company  of  sorgeoos  ia  171% 
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transferring  his  title  and  services  to  the  nniTersity  the  year 
after ;  as  he  was  the  first  systematic  teacher  of  medicine  or 
surgery  in  Edinburgh,  he  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
famous  medical  school  of  that  city.  In  both  London  and 
Edinburgh  a  company  of  barbers  and  surgeons  had  been  in 
existence  for  many  years  before ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
association  of  these  companies  with  the  study  of  anatomy, 
comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  that  the 
surgical  profession  began  to  take  rank  with  the  older  order 
of  physicians^  Hence  the  significance  of  the  eulogy  of 
a  living  surgeon  on  John  Hunter  :  **  more  than  any  other 
man  he  helped  to  make  us  gentlemen  "  (llunierian  Oration, 
1877).  The  state  of  surgery  in  Germany  may  be  inferred 
from  die  fact  that  the  teaching  of  it  at  the  new  university  of 
Oott  Ingen  was  for  long  in  the  hands  of  Haller,  whose  office 
was  '*  professor  of  theoretical  medicine."  In  the  Prussian 
army  it  fell  to  the  regimental  surgeon  to  shave  the  officers. 
At  Berlin  a  medico-chirurgical  college  was  founded  by 
surgeon-general  Holtzendorff  in  1714,  to  which  was  joined 
in  1726  a  school  of.  clinical  surgery  at  the  Charity.  Mili- 
tary surgery  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  school,  which 
still  exists,  side  by  side  with  the  surgical  cliniques  of  the 
faculty,  as  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  Institute.  In  Vienna, 
in  like  manner,  a  school  for  the  training  of  army  surgeons 
was  founded  in  1785, — Joseph's  Academy  or  the  Joseph- 
inum,'  The  first  systematic  teaching  of  surgery  in  the 
Unitod  States  was  by  Dr  Shippen  at  Philadelphia,  where 
the  medical  college  towards  tiie  end  of  the  century  was 
largory  officered  by  pupih  of  the  Edinburgh  school  With- 
out attempting  to  enumerate  the  great  names  in  surgery 
during  the  ISQi  century,  it  will  be  possible  to  introduce 
the  more  prominent  of  them  in  a  brief  sketch  of  the  addi- 
tioiiS  to  the  ideas  and  resources  of  surgery  in  that  period. 
A  great  part  of  the  advance  was  in  surgical  pathology, 
including  Petit's  observations  on  the  formation  of  thrombi 
in  severed  vessels,  Hunter's  account  of  the  reparative  pro- 
ce8&,  Benjamin  Bell's  classification  of  ulcers,  the  observa- 
tions .?f  Duhamel  and  others  on  the  formation  of  callus 
and  on  bone-repair  in  general.  Pott's  distinction  between 
spinal  curvature  from  caries  or  abscess  of  the  vertebra 
and  kyphosis  from  other  causes,  observations  by  various 
Burgeons  on  chronic  disease  of  the  hip,  knee^  and  other 
joints,  and  Cheselden's  description  of  neuroma.  Among 
the  great  improvements  in  surgical  procedure  we  have 
Cheselden's  operation  of  lithotomy  (six  deaths  in  eighty 
cases),  Hawkins's  cuttmg  gorget  for  the  same  (1753), 
Hunter's  operation  (1785)  for  popliteal  aneurism  by  tying 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  canal  of  the  triceps  where  its 
walls  were  sound  ("  exciied  the  greatest  wonder,"  Assalini), 
Fetit's,  Desault's,  and  Pott's  treatment  of  fractures,  Oim- 
bemat's  (Barcelona)  operation  for  strangulated  femoral 
hernia,  Pott's  bistoury  for  fistuk,  White's  (Manchester) 
and  Park's  (Liverpool)  excision  of  joints,  Petit's  invention 
of  the  screw-tourniquet,  the  same  surgeon's  operation  for 
lacrymal  fistula,  Cho|Mirt's  partial  amputation  of  the 
foot,  Desault's  bandage  for  fractured  clavicle^  Bromfield's 
artery-hook,  and  Cheselden's  operation  of  iridectomy. 
Other  surgeons  of  great  versatility  and  general  merit  were 
Sharp  of  London,  Gooch  of  Norwich,  Hey  of  Leeds, 
David  and  Le  Cat  of  Rouen,  Sabatier,  La  Faye,  Ledran, 
Louis,  Horand,  and  Percy  of  Paris,  Bertrandi  of  Turin, 
Troja  of  Naples^  Pdleta  of  Milan,  Schmucker  of  the  Prus- 
sian amy,  August  Richter  of  Qottingen,  Siebold  of  Wiirz- 
borg^  Olof  Ami  of  Stockholm,  and  Callisen  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

Two  things  have  given  surgical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  19th  centqiy  a  character  of  scientific  or  positive 
Gumulativeness  and  a  wide  diffusion  through  all  ranks  of 
the  profession.  The  one  is  the  founding  of  museums  of 
anatomy  and  surgical  pathology  by  the  Hunters,  Dupuy- 


tren,  Cloquet,  Blumenbach,  Barclay,  and  a  great  number 
of  more  modem  anatomists  and  surgeons ;  the  other  is  the 
method  of  clinical  teaching,  exemplified  in  its  highest 
form  of  constant  reference  to  principles  by  Lawrence  and 
Syme.  In  surgical  procedure  the  discovery  of  the  an- 
aesthetic properties  of  ether,  chloroform,  methylene,  &c^ 
has  been  of  incalculable  service ;  while  the  conservative 
principle  in  operations  upon  diseased  or  ipjured  parts  and 
what  may  be  called  the  hygienic  idea  (or,  more  narrowly, 
the  antiseptic  principle)  in  surgical  dressings  have  been 
equally  beneficial  The  following  are  among  the  more 
important  additions  to  the  resources  of  the  surgical  art : — 
the  thin  thread  ligature  for  arteries,  introduced  by  Jones 
of  Jersey  (1805);  the  revival  of  torsion  of  arteries  by 
Amussat  (1829) ;  the  practice  of  drainage  by  Chassaignac 
(1859);  aspiration  by  PeUetan  and  recent  improvers^ 
the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  or  other  immovable  applica- 
tion for  simple  fractures,  club-foot,  &c,  (an  old  Eastern 
practice  recommended  in  Europe  about  1814  by  the 
English  consul  at  Bassorah);  the  re-breaking  of  badly 
set  fractures ;  galvano-caustics  and  ^craseurs ;  the  general 
introduction  of  resection  of  joints  (Fergusson,  Syme,  and 
others);  tenotomy  by  Dclpech  and  Strom eyer  (1831); 
operation  for  squint  by  Diefienbach  (18^2);  successful 
ligature  of  the  external  iliac  for  aneurism  of  the  femoral 
by  Abemethy  (1806^;  ligature  of  the  subclavian  in  the 
third  portion  by  Astley  Cooper  (1806),  and  in  its  first  por- 
tion by  Colles ;  crushing  of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  Gruit- 
huLBen  of  Munich  (1819)  and  Civiale  of  Paris  (1826) ; 
cure  of  ovarian  dropsy  by  removing  the  cyst  (since  greatly 
perfected);  discovery  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  many 
improvements  in  ophthalmic  surgery  by  Von  Qrafe  and 
others ;  application  of  the  laryngoscope  in  operations  on 
the  larynx  by  Czermak  (I860)  and  others;  together  with 
additions  to  the  resources  of  aural  surgery  and  dentistry. 
The  great  names  in  the  surgery  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  besides  those  mentioned  are:— Scarpa  of  Italy 
(1747-1832);  Boyer  (1767-1833),  Larrey  (1766-1842),— 
to  whom  Napoleon  left  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  with  the  eulogy :  "  Cest  Thomme  le  plus  vertueux 
que  j'aie  connu,"— Roux  (1780-1854),  Lisfranc  (1790- 
1847),  Velpeau  (1795-1868),  Malgaigne  (1806-1865), 
N61aton  (1807-1873),~all  of  the  French  school;  of  the 
British  school,  John  Bell,  Charles  Bell,  Allan  Bums,  Listen, 
Wardrop,  Astley  Cooper,  Cline,  Travers,  Brodie,  Stanley, 
and  Guthrie;  in  the  United  States,  Mott,  Gross,  and  others; 
in  Germany,  Kern  and  Bchuh  of  Vienna,  Yon  Walther  and 
Textor  of  Wurzburg,  Chelius,  Hesselbach,  and  the  two 
Langenbecks.  In  surgical  pathology  the  discoveries  and 
doctrines  of  the  19th  century  are  greater  in  scientific  value 
than  those  of  any  antecedent  period;  and  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  attempt  any  enumeration  of  them,  or  of 
their  authors,  in  a  brief  space. 

The  authorities  mostly  used  have  been—Wise,  Hidory  o/Uidieins 
among  ihs  Atiatietf  2  vols.,  London,  1868  ;  Pauliu  jEgineta,  trans- 
lated with  commentary  on  the  knowlcdoe  of  the  Greeks,  Bomana, 
and  Arabians,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  oy  Francis  Adams,  8  Tola., 
London,  1844-47 ;  HIiser,  Gtseh.  d.  j/ediein,  8d  ed.,  vols.  L  and  iL, 
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PaBT  n.— PEACTnCB  OF  SUEGERT, 


A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  surgery 
since  the  publication  (1860)  of  the  article  Bubokbt  in  vol. 
zz.  of  the  8th  edition  of  the  present  work.  This  change 
b  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  has  been  accepted  by  the  majority  of  surgical 
teachers  and  practitioners.  Scientific  men  have  demon- 
strated that  the  causation  of  many  diseased  conditions  is 
closely  connected  with  the  presence  in  the  diseased  organ, 
tissue,  or  individual  of  living  organisms,  which  have  to  a 
certain  extent  been  classified,  and  are  supposed  to  be  forms 
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of  plant  life.  In  one  sense  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  tliat 
the  article  on  surgery  has  to  be  written  at  the  present  time, 
becaiuM^  while  there  are  few  who  now  hold  that  these  or- 
ganisms are  inert,  there  are  some  who  do  not  grant  that 
they  are  the  canse  of  disease ;  and  there  are  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  applying  this 
scientific  Imowledge  to  practical  nse.  In  other  words, 
although  much  of  the  surgical  practice  of  the  present  day 
is  founded  on  a  scientific  basis^  the  practical  details  are 
etill  matter  of  dispute. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  sketch  to  go  with  any 
fulness  into  the  details  of  the  experimental  research  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  germ  theory  was  prored;  but  some 
allusion  must  be  made  to  the  salient  points  which  hare  a 
bearing  on  the  work  of  the  surgeon.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  subcutaneous  usuries  follow,  as  a  rule^  a  rery 
different  course  from  open  wounds ;  and  the  past  history 
of  surgery  gives  evidence  that  sui^^ns  not  only  were 
aware  of  this  great  difference  but  endeavoured,  by  the  use 
of  various  dressings,  empirically  to  prevent  the  e^  which 
were  matters  of  common  observation  during  the  healing  of 
open  wounds.  TsHoua  means  were  also  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  air,  e.g.^  in  the  opening  of  abscesses 
by  the  "valvular  method "*  of  Abemethy,  and  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous division  of  tendons  in  the  common  deformity 
termed  "club-foot."  Balsams,  turpentine,  and  various 
forms  of  spirit  were  the  basis  of  many  varieties  of  dress- 
ing. These  different  dressings  were  frequently  cumber- 
some, difficult  of  application,  and  did  not  attain  the  object 
aimed  at,  while  at  the  seme  time  they  retained  the  dis- 
charges, and  gave  rise  to  other  evils  which  prevented  rapid 
and  painless  healing.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury these  complicated  dressings  began  to  lose  favour, 
and  practical  surgeons  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
applied  a  simple  dressing,  the  main  object  of  which  was 
to  allow  a  free  escape  of  discharge..  Others  applied  no 
dressing  at  all,  laying  the  stump  of  a  limb  after  amputa- 
tion on  a  piece  of  dry  lint,  avoiding  thereby  any  unneces- 
sary movement  of  the  parts.  Others  left  the  wound  open 
for  some  hours  after  an  operation,  preventing  in  this  way 
any  accumulation,  and  brought  its  edges  and  surfaces  to- 
gether after  all  oozing  of  blood  had  ceased  and  after  the 
effusion,  the  result  of  injury  to  the  tissues  by  the  instru- 
inents  used  in  the  operation,  had  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
sided. As  a  result  of  these  various  improvements  many 
wounds  healed  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  But 
in  other  cases  inflammation  often  occurred,  accompanied 
by  pain  and  suppuration  or  the  formation  of  pus,  and 
various  feverish  conditions^  due  to  and  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  wound,  were  ob- 
served. These  constitutional  sonTiebs  frequently  proved 
fatal  and  the  ^eral  impression  of  surgeons  was  either 
that  the  constitution  of  the  patient  rendered  him  liable 
to  these  conditions^  or  that  some  poison  had  entered  into 
the  wound,  and,  passing  from  it  into  the  veius  or  lymphatic 
vessels  that  had  been  cut  across,  reached  the  general  dicu- 
iation,  contaminating  the  blood  and  poisoning  the  patient. 
The  close  clinical  association  between  suppuration  (or  the 
formation  of  pus)  in  wounds  and  many  of  those  fatal  cases 
encouraged  the  belief  that  the  pus  cells  from  the  wound 
entered  the  circulation  (whence  the  word  "  pyasmia  ").  It 
was  also  frequently  observed  that  a  septic  condition  of  the 
wound  was  associated  with  the  constitutional  fever,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  septic  matter  passed  into  the  blood 
(whence  the  term  "  septicaemia*^.  It  was  further  observed 
that  the  crowding  together  of  patients  with  open  wounds 
increased  the  liability  to  these  constitutional  disasters, 
and  every  endeavour  was  made  by  surgeons  to  separate 
their  patients  and  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  larger 
hospitals.    In  building  hospitals  the  pavilion  and  other 


systems^  with  windows  on  both  sides  and  cross  ventiktiot 
in  the  wards,  were  adopted  in  order  to  give  the  patimti 
as  much  fresh  air  as  was  attainable.  Hospital  baildingB 
were  spread  over  as  large  an  area  as  poasible;  the  bloeb 
were  restricted  in  height^  and  if  practicable  wen  nerer 
higher  than  two  stories.  The  term  "hospitalism*  vu 
coined  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpeon,  who  coDected  statistics  com- 
paring hospital  and  private  practice,  by  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  private  patients  were  not  so  lisU« 
to  those  constitutional  sequebs. 

This  was  very  much  the  condition  of  afEedrs  when  liiter 
in  1860,  from  a  study  of  tho  experimental  researches  a 
Festeur  into  the  causes  of  putrefaction,  stated  that  Um 
evils  observed  in  open  wounds  were  due  to  the  admiaaioo 
into  them  of  organisms  which  exist  in  the  air,  in  irater,  oo 
instruments,  on  sponges,  and  on  the  hands  of  the  surgeoo. 
These  organisms,  finding  a  suitable  nidus  for  their  grovt^i 
and  development  in  the  discharges  and  surrounding  tissne^ 
germinate  in  them  and  alter  their  chemical  constitation, 
forming  various  poisonous  compounds,  which,  if  abeorlxd 
into  the  blood,  give  rise  to  pyaemia  and  septicsemu. 
Having  accepted  the  germ  theory  of  putrefaction,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  discover  the  best  way  of  preventing  these 
organisms  from  reaching  the  wound  from  the  moment  tint 
it  was  made  until  it  was  healed.  He  had  to  deal  with  a 
plant  and  he  desired  to  interfere  with  its  growth.  This 
vras  possible  in  one  of  two  ways, — either  (1)  by  directly 
destroying  or  paralysing  the  plant  its  If  before  it  entered 
the  wound  or  after  it  had  entered,  or  (2)  by  an  interference 
with  the  soil  in  which  it  grew,  for  example,  by  facilitation 
the  removal  of  the  discharges  and  preventing  tiieir  aocnmo- 
lation  in  the  wound  cavity,  and  by  doing  everything  to 
prevent  depression  of  the  wounded  tissues,  because  healthy 
tissues  are  the  best  of  all  germicides.  Several  sabstanca 
were  then  known  possessing  properties  antagomstic  to 
sepsis  or  putrefaction,  and  hence  called  "  antiseptic.*  Ac(> 
ir^  on  a  suggestion  of  Lemure's,  Lister  chose  for  his  ex- 
periments carbolic  add,  whidi  he  used  at  first  in  a  ende 
and  impure  form.  He  had  many  practical  difficaltiet  to 
contend  with, — ^the  impurity  of  the  substance,  its  initatiBg 
properties,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  exact  strength  is 
which  to  use  it :  on  the  one  hand,  he  feared  to  use  it  too 
strong,  lest  it  should  irritate  the  tissues  to  which  it  vm 
applied  and  thus  prevent  healing ;  on  the  other  haod,  be 
feared  to  use  it  too  weak,  lest  its  true  antiseptic  qnalitifli 
should  be  insufficient  for  the  main  oljeet  in  view,  it  ii 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  his  tentative  ex- 
periments. As  dressings  for  wounds  he  used  vaiiou 
chemical  substances,  which,  being  mixed  with  carbolic  add 
in  certain  proportions,  were  intended  to  give  off  a  quantity 
of  carbolic  add  in  the  form  of  vapour,  so  that  the  wonnd 
might  be  constantly  surrotmded  by  an  antiseptic  vapour 
which  would  destroy  any  organisms  approaching  it  and  at 
the  same  time  not  interfere  with  its  healing.  At  iin^ 
although  he  prevented  pyaemia  in  a  marked  degree^  he^  to 
a  certain  extent,  irritated  his  wounds  and  preveoted  rapid 
healing.  He  began  his  experiments  in  Glasgow  and  eon- 
tinned  them  after  his  removal  to  the  chair  of  dinieal 
snigery  in  Edinburgh.  After  many  disappointmenti^  he 
graduaQy  perfected  his  method  of  performing  operatiooi 
and  dressing  wounds,  which  will  be  best  understood  hyio 
illustration. 

A  patient  is  suffering;  let  us  say,  from  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  foot  necessitating  amputation  at  the  ankle 
joint.  The  part  to  be  operated  on  is  enveloped  in  a  tof«I 
which  has  been  soaked  with  a  5  per  cent,  sdution  of  car 
bolic  add.  The  towd  is  applied  two  hours  before  the 
operation,  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  (putrelaetiTe) 
organisms  present  in  the  skin.  The  patient  is  nboedfls 
the  operating  table,  and  brought  under  the  inflasnco  d 
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clilorofomi ;  tLa  limb  is  elevated  to  empty  it  of  blood,  and 
a  tourniquet  is  applied  round  the  limb  below  the  knee. 
The  instruments  to  be  used  during  the  operation  have  been 
previously  purified  by  lying  ior  half  an  hour  in  a  fiat  porce- 
lain dish  containing  carbolic  acid  (1  to  20).  The  sponges 
are  lying  in  a  similar  carbolic  lotion.  Towels  soaked  in 
the  same  solution  are  laid  over  the  table  and  blankets  near 
the  part  operated  upon.  The  huxdM  of  the  operator,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  assistants,  are  thoroughly  purified  by 
washing  them  in  the  same  lotion,  free  use  being  made  of  a 
nail  brush  for  this  purpose.  The  operation  is  performed 
under  a  cloud  of  carbolized  watery  vapour  (1  in  30)  from 
a  steam-spray  producer.  The  visible  bleeding  points  are 
first  ligatured;  the  tourniquet  is  removed;  and  then  any 
vessels  that  have  escaped  notice  are  ligatured.  The  wound 
IB  stitched,  a  drainage-tube  made  of  red  rubber  being  intro- 
duced at  one  corner  to  prevent  accumulation  of  discharge; 
a  strip  of  protective  (oiled  silk  coated  with  carbolized 
dextrin)  is  washed  in  carbolic  lotion  and  applied  pver  the 
wound.  A  double  ply  of  carbolic  gause  ^  is  soaked  in  the 
lotion  and  placed  over  the  protective,  overlapping  it  freely. 
A  dressing  consisting  of  eight  layers  of  dry  gause  is  placed 
over  all,  covering  the  stump  and  passing  up  the  leg  for 
about  6  inches.  Over  that  a  piece  of  thin  Mackintosh 
cloth  is  placed,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  fixed  with  a 
gauze  bandage.  The  Mackintosh  cloth  prevents  the  car- 
bolic acid  from  escaping  and  at  the  same  time  causes  the 
discharge  from  the  wound  to  spread  through  the  gauze. 
The  wound  itself  is  protected  by  the  protective  from  the 
vapour  given  off  by  the  carbolic  gauze,  whilst  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  being  constantly  exposed  to  its  activity, 
are  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  septic  contamination ; 
and  these  conditions  are  maintained  until  sound  healing 
has  taken  place.  Whenever  the  discharge  reaches  the 
edge  of  the  Mackintosh  the  case  requires  to  be  dressed, 
and  a  new  supply  of  gauze  applied  round  the  stump.  The 
gauze  that  is  used  should  be  freshly  made  and  kept  in  a 
tin  box  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  volatile  carbolic  acid. 
ThiB  precaution  is  most  needful  in  warm  weather.  When- 
ever the  wound  is  exposed  the  stump  is  enveloped  in  a 
vapour  (1  in  30)  of  carbolic  acid  by  means  of  the  steam- 
spray  producer.  At  first  a  syringe  was  used  to  keep  the 
surface  constantly  wet  with  lotion,  then  a  hand-spray,  such 
as  Bichardson's  ether -spray  producer.  More  recently  a 
steam-spray  producer  has  be^  intr6duced  into  practice. 
These  dressings  are  repeated  at  intervals  until  the  wound 
is  healed,  the  drainage-tube  being  gradually  shortened  and 
ultimately  removed  altogether. 

In  the  case  of  an  accidental  wound  to  which  the  surgeon 
is  called  a  short  time  after  its  occurrence,  carbolic  lotion 
(I  to  20)  must  be  injected  into  the  cavity  of  the  wound 
to  destroy  any  organisms  which  may  have  fallen  into  it. 
Tlie  dressings  already  described  are  then  applied.  In 
operating  on  a  case  in  which  putrefaction  has  occurred, 
every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  destroy  the  causes  of 
putrefaction  which  are  already  present  The  substance 
most  frequently  used  for  this  purpose  is  chloride  of  ano 
solution,  40  grains  to  1  oz.  of  water.  This  powerful  anti- 
septic was  extensively  used  some  years  ago  by  Mr  De 
Morgan,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London.     When  the  wound 

*  The  gauM  dreMing  oonsutt  of  thin  gaoM  which  has  been  soaked 
in  a  miztnre  of  carbolic  acid  (1  part),  retin  (6  parts),  and  paraffin 
(7  parts).  The  object  of  the  paniBn  is  to  prerent  the  ganxe  stickiDg  to 
the  skin.  The  resin  retains  the  carbolic  acid  and  prcTonts  cTaporation 
at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  howcTer, 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  carbolic  add  la  constantly  being  given  off,  and 
in  this  way  the  part  operated  on  is  enveloped  in  a  vapour  of  carbolic 
acid.  This  antiaeptie  vapour  persisit*  as  long  as  there  is  any  carbolic 
acid  in  the  gaun.  A  gauxe  dressing  is  not  reliable  for  more  than  a 
week  ;  by  that  time  the  carbolic  acid  ta  the  gauss  U  diaaipated  and 
the  dreadng  requires  to  bo  msvsd. 


has  been  thus  purified  from  its  septic  condition,  the  after- 
treatment  must  follow  strictly  the  plan  already  recom- 
mended for  a  recent  wound  to  avoid  secondary  contamina- 
tion at  subsequent  dressings. 

The  object  Lister  had  in  view  from  the  beginning  of  his 
experiments  was  to  place  the  o2>en  wound  in  a  condition 
as  regards  the  entrance  of  organisms  as  closely  analogous 
as  possible  to  a  truly  subcutaneous  wound,  such  as  a  con- 
tusion or  a  simple  fracture,  in  which  the  unbroken  skin 
acts  as  a  protection  to  the  wounded  tissues  beneath.  The 
introduction  of  this  practice  by  Lister  effected  a  complete 
change  in  operative  surgery.  Although  the  principle  on 
which  he  founded  it  was  at  first  denied  by  many,  it  is  now 
very  generally  acknowledged  to  be  correct.  In  Germany 
more  especially  his  views  were  speedily  accepted.  In 
France  and  England  their  adoption  was  slower.  In  Scot- 
land, perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  many  saw 
him  at  work  and  worked  under  him,  acquiring  perhaps 
some  little  part  of  his  persevering  enthusiasm,  he  soon 
had  many  believers.  Since  about  1875  surgeons  have  been 
trying  to  improve  and  simplify  the  method ;  chemists  have 
been  at  pains  to  supply  carbolic  acid  in  a  pure  form  and 
to  discover  new  antiseptics,  the  great  object  being  to  get 
a  non-irritating  substance  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
a  powerful  germicide.  Iodoform,  eucalyptus,  salicylic  acid, 
boracic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  have  been  and  are  being 
used,  and  the  question  as  to  their  relative  superiority  is  not 
yet  settled.  Carbolic  acid  has  the  disadvantage  of  irri- 
tating the  tissues.  This  is  partly  counterbalanced  by  its 
anaesthetic  properties.  Absorption  of  the  carbolic  acid  has 
occasionally  taken  place,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing. But  this  danger  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the 
introduction  of  pure  acid.  Of  the  antiseptics  named 
carbolic  acid,  eucalyptus,  and  iodoform  are  volatile ;  the 
rest  are  non-volatile.  At  first  Lister  for  some  years  irrigated 
a  wound  with  carbolic  lotion  during  the  operation,  and 
at  the  dressings  when  it  was  exposed.  The  introduction 
of  the  spray  displaced  the  irrigation  method.  At  the  present 
time  the  irrigation  method  is  again  gaining  favour.  All 
these  different  procedures,  however,  as  regards  both  the 
antiseptic  used  and  the  best  method  of  its  application  in 
oily  and  watery  solutions  and  in  dressings,  are  entirely 
subsidiary  to  the  great  principle  involved — namely,  that 
putrefaction  in  a  wound  is  an  evil  which  can  be  prevented, 
and  that,  if  it  is  prevented,  local  irritation,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  due  to  putrefaction,  is  obviated  and  septicaemia  and 
pyaemia  do  not  occur.  Alongside  of  this  great  improve- 
ment the  immense  advantage  of  free  drainage  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  Surgeons  now  understand  the 
dangers  which  lie  on  every  side,  and  this  knowledge  causes 
them  to  take  greater  care  in  the  purification  and  in  securing 
the  greater  cleanliness  of  wounds,  and  some  hold  that  much 
of  the  good  result  f ollow^  from  these  precautions  apart  from 
the  principle  of  the  system. 

Putrefaction  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Pasteur,  Tyndall, 
and  others  to  be  due  to  the  activity  of  certain  lowly  forms 
of  organized  matter.  Scientific  men  have  therefore  had  their 
attention  more  particularly  directed  to  these  lower  forms 
of  plant  life.  A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  their 
life  history,  and  several  diseased  conditions  are  now  known 
to  be  due  to  the  deposit  and  growth  of  organisms  of  a 
specific  form  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  points  still  subjudiee;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  «.^.,  that  the  Bacillus  anthracxt  is  the  cause 
of  splenic  fever  and  of  its  local  manifestation,  malignant 
pustule,  and  that  erysipelas  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
micrococcus.  There  are  many  other  diseases  spoken  of  as 
zymotic  or  fermentative,  upon  which  observers  are  now 
at  work,  and  hardly  a  month  passes  without  the  publication 
of  new  observations  (compare  Schizomtcstss).     It  can 
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certainly  be  said  tliat  flie  fetation  between  those  orgaoismB 
and  varioBS  specifio  diseases  is  tlie  que«tiOtt  wliich  at  pre- 
sent most  oecapies  the  attention  Dotli  el  patholo^ts 
and  of  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  now 
known  that  there  are  many  yarieties  of  organisms  (in 
CfoOkshank's  BacUrioiogy  sixty  are  described)^  some  of 
which  are  hortfnl  to  the  human  economy,  though  others 
are  apparently  harmless.  Those  of  the  former  class  giye 
rise  to  an  alteration  in  the  tissue  in  which  they  grow ;  and 
during  their  growth  they  alter  its  composition  and  cause 
it  to  brei^  up  into'yanous  compounds,  some  of  which, 
when  absorbed  into  the  blood-stream,  poison  the  indiyiduaL 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  in  themselves  innocuous 
or  are  killed  when  they  enter  the  blood,  which  is  a  fluid 
tissue  and  acts  as  a  germicide ;  hence  the  tissues  in  a  healthy 
condition  are  spoken  of  as  "germicidaL"  Some  appa- 
rently grow  only  on  dead  tissue,  or  in  tissue  the  yitahty  ^ 
of  which  has  been  lowered.  -  » 

The  alteration  in  the  tissue  is  strictly  analogous  to  a 
f ermentation^HTOch,  for  example,  as  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  in  which  the  yeast  plant 
has  been  planted.  The  solution  breaks  up  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid ;  along  with  this  change  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  yeast  The  most  common  fermenta- 
tion is  tiie  alteration  termed  "putrefactive"  or  "septic." 
The  cause  of  this  change  is  in  all  probability  a  special 
organism  named  BacterUtM  termo.  It  lives  on  any  dead 
matter  containing  nitrogen  when  exposed  to  heat  and 
moisture ;  dryness  and  cold  are  antagomstic  to  its  growth. 
Its  results  are  so  evident  and  of  such  common  obs^ation 
that  the  term  "antiseptic"  was  used  long  before  the  primary 
cause  of  the  condition  was  understood.  Antiseptics  origin- 
ally were  substances  which  interfered  with  sepsis.  The 
term  has  now,  however,  a  wider  meaning,  and  includes  any 
substance  opposed  to  fermentation.  "  Antifermentative  " 
or  "antitheric"  would  be  a  better  term.  An  antitheric 
substance  is  one  which  interferes  with  fermentation  by 
destroying  or  paralysing  the  organism  which  is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  condition.  The  word  "antiseptic,"  on  the 
other  hand,  should  be  reserved  to  denote  any  substance 
which  is  opposed  to  putrefaction  or  sepsis, — one  form  of 
fermentation.  Many  of  the  most  dangerous  fermentations 
have  nothing  in  common  with  putrefaction :  the  products 
which  result  are  odourless;  the  appearances  which  arise 
bear  no  similarity  to  the  changes  which  occur  when  putre- 
factive fermentation  is  present.  Plant  the  £actertum  lacfU 
in  milk,  and  souring,  or  the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  takes 
place ;  plant  the  Bacterium  termo  in  milk,  and  putrefactive 
fermentation  occurs.  The  fermentations  of  smallpox, 
vaccinia^  syphilis,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  relapsing  fever, 
typhus,  erysipelas,  and  cholera  may  be  taken  as  examples 
of  fermentations  of  the  non-putrefactive  class.  Apparently 
in  them  the  organism  enters  the  blood -stream,  there  de- 
velops and  forms  its  products,  which,  acting  directly  or  in- 
directly on  the  heat-centre,  give  rise  to  a  specific  fever. 
This  fever  continues  until  the  soil  is  worn  out^  and  the 
organism,  finding  no  longer  a  nidus  for  its  development, 
dies  out,  and  recovery  takes  place.  Death  of  course  results 
if  the  individual  has  not  siifficient  strength  to  withstand 
the  attack.  There  is  a  general  law  regarding  all  living 
things  which  holds  true  of  these  lowly  organisms  as  of  the 
highest :  remove  its  food  and  the  organism  dies,  or  at  any 
rate  ceases  to  develop.  It  may,  however,  lie  quiescent, 
again  appearing  when  a  new  nidus  is  provided  for  it.  These 
considerations  explain  the  reason  why,  after  one  attack, 
the  individual  is  protected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
They  also  explain  why  many  diseases  are  becoming  through 
course  of  time  less  virulent  than  they  once  were :  the  soil 

^  John  Hunter  defines  "  Titolitj  "  as  the  power  which  resists  pntrs- 
faction. 


is  becoming  exhausted  in  relation  to  the  specisl  nqm- 
ments  of  the  organism,  and  the  organism  is  tlienfon 
incapable  of  flourishing  as  it  formerly  did.  FUat  the 
oiganism  in  a  virgin  soil — ^take,  for  example,  as  iru  im. 
wittingly  done,  the  organism  c^  measles  to  Fiji— end  & 
disease  which  in  Great  Britain  is  oomparatively  hannkss 
becomes  a  most  deadly  scourge. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  organisms  into  two 
great  divisions — the  infective  and  the  non-infective.  The 
first  class  can  grow  in  living  tissue ;  the  second  caniioi. 
The  first  form  their  products  in  Uving  matter)  the  second 
can  only  grow  in  dead  or  lowly  vitalized  matter.  The  in- 
fective organism  can  migrate  from  the  original  point  of  en- 
trance by  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  streams  to  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  and  may  there  form  secondary  fod  of 
infection.  As  regards  the  non-infective  the  manofactoiy 
of  the  poison  is  principally  restricted  to  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  the  original  point  of  entrance,  generally  a  wound.  It 
cannot  migrate  into  the  living  tissues  around  if  they  remain 
healthy.  *  Both  kinds  of  organism  form  ptomaines  (rru/ia, 
a  carcase),  the  products  of  the  fermentation  which  result 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  tissue  or  discharge  m  which 
the  organisms  grow.  They  may  enter  the  blood-stream 
and  poison  the  patient.  Their  entry  into  the  blood  must 
be  differentiated  from  the  entry  of  the  organism  itself  into 
the  stream.  Clinically,  the  two  conditions,  although  often 
met  with  in  one  individual,  are  in  many  cases  distinctly 
separable.  This  physiological  division  of  organisms  into 
infective  and  non-infective  is  at  present  only  tentative, 
and  much  work  must  be  done  before  a  strictly  physblogi- 
cal  classification  can  be  attempted ;  at  present  the  main 
line  of  inquiry  must  be  principally  morphological.  Even 
in  this  direction  a  difficulty  meets  the  observer,  because 
organisms  change  their  shape  according  to  the  media  in 
which  they  are  cultivated. 

In  the  present  article  only  a  general  view  of  the  present 
aspects  of  surgical  practice  can  be  given.  Special  stress 
will  be  laid  iipon  the  principles  ^hich  guide  the  surgeon  in 
his  daUy  work.  For  full  particulars  with  reference  to  anj 
special  points  the  reader  is  referred  to  Holmes's  Syitem  &/ 
Surgery,  Erichsen's  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  and  Gross's 
System  of  Surgery, 

Surgical  affections  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
-^those  which  are  the  result  (1)  of  injury  and  (2)  of  dises& 

I.  iKJXntTKS. 

Before  proceeding  to  thie  consideration  of  the  different  imona 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  general  condhiaii 
termed  Modt  or  eollapM,  which  supervenes  after  a  aevere  iiquy. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  state  with  iaintnes  or 
syncope  from  loss  of  Uood.  Undoubtedlyln  many  csaes  both  ooa* 
ditiona  are  present  Syncope  from  loss  of  blood  is  considered 
below.  Syncope  from  mental  emotion  differs  from  ahock  in  degrei 
only.  In  shock  the  patient  is  pale,  and  bathed  in  cold  cltmmy 
perspiration;  his  sensibility  is  blunted;  his  pulse 'is  small  mi 
feeble  ;  he  is  unable  to  make  any  active  exertion,  but  lies  in  bed 
indifferent  to  external  circumstances,  and  can  only  be  roused  with 
difficulty ;  he  frequently  complains  of  a  feeling  of  cold ;  and  be 
may  have  a  distinct  shivering  or  lifor.  These  symptoms  wxj 
continue  for  some  hours  ;  the  nrst  evioence  of  improvement  is  tbit 
he  shifts  his  position  in  bed  and  complains  of  the  pain  of  tb« 
injuiT  which  has  caused  the  oondition.  The  pulse  becomes  stronger, 
and  ne  then  passes  from  the  state  of  shock  into  the  oondition  of 
reaction.  If  &e  improvement  continues  recovery  will  take  plsoi 
but  if  it  is  only  transient  the  patient  will  sink  back  agsin  into 
a  drowsy  condition,  which,  if  it  persiBts,  will  end  in  death.  In 
severe  cases  there  may  be  no  reaction  ;  the  patient  then  gradnally 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  his  pulse  feebler  and  feebkr,  tiU 
death  ensues.  Shock  is  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  tne 
centra]  nervous  system  by  an  afferent  nerve  of  common  or  swoal 
sensation.  This  impression  produces  a  change  in  the  medoll* 
oblongata,  by  which  the  nerve-centres  are  so  affected  that  a  psrmi 
paralysis  or  paresis  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  nnucoltf 
fibres  in  the  body  talces  place.  In  consequence  of  the  change  ffl 
the  voluntaiy  muscles  the  patient  is  unable  to  lift  Wa  arm  or  bow 
his  leg ;  the  respiratory -functions  are  p«rf<^med  wearily,  and  tw 
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muBcle  of  the  hosrt  contracts  feebly ;  the  miuciilar  fibres  in  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  lose  their  tonicity  and  the  blood-Tossels 
dilate ;  the  blood  collects  in  the  large  Tenons  trunks,  more  especi- 
ally of  the  abdomen  ;  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  emptied  of  blood, 
fiving  rise  to  the  marked  pallor.  Two  of  the  great  causes  that 
eep  up  the  normal  circulation  of  the  blood  throngh  the  body  are 
in  partial  abeyance :  the  heart  has  not  sufficient  energy  to  contract, 
ana  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  nassing  into  it  from 
the  blood-vessels.  The  heart  beats  feebly  (1)  because  its  nervous 
energy  is  lowered,  and  (2)  because  it  has  not  a  sufficient  (quantity 
of  blood  to  act  upon*  An  understanding  of  these  lacts  gives  the 
li^neral  indications  for  treatment, — (1)  external  stimulation  over 
the  heart  by  mustard  poultices  or  turpentine  stupes  ;  (2)  elevation 
of  the  limbs,  to  cause  the  blood  to  gravitate  towards  the  heart ; 
(3)  manual  pressure  on  the  abdominal  cavi^  from  below  upwards, 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  dilated  abdominal  veins 
into  the  heart.  These  different  measures  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  administration  of  stimulants  by  the  mouth,  or,  if  the  patient 
cannot  swallow,  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  diffusible  stimulant, 
such  as  ether  or  ammonia.  In  syncope  or  faintness  from  mental 
emotion  the  weakened  heart  cannot  drive  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  brain ;  the  patient  feels  dizzy  and  faint  and  falls  dow-n 
insensible.  The  condition  is  a  transitory  one,  and  the  recumbent 
posture,  assisted  if  need  be  by  elevation  of  the  limbs,  causes  the 
blood  to  gravitate  to  the  heart,  which  is  thereby  stimulated  to 
contraction  ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  is  then  driven  onwards 
to  the  brain,  and  the  insensibility  passes  off.  If  the  patient  is  in 
the  sittinc  posture  when  he  feels  faint,  the  head  should  oe  depressed 
between  the  knees,  which  will  cause  the  blood  to  rush  to  the  brain, 
and  the  faintness  will  pass  off. 

With  few  exceptions  the  soft  parts  are  freely  supplied  with  blood- 
Teasels,  and  as  a  prellminarv  to  a  consideration  of  the  different 
forms  of  injuries  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  a«morrhage 
or  bleeding.  If  a  blood-vessel  is  torn  or  cut  across,  the  blood  within 
it  escapes,  either  externally  on  to  the  clothes  or  floor,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  subcutaneous  injury,  into  the  tissues,  ffivin^^  rise  to 
4eehymo$is,  Cessation  of  tne  bleeding  may  take  place  m  conse- 
quence of  an  arrest  of  the.  hemorrhage  either  by  nature's  effort  or 
by  the  adoption  of  artificial  means  by  the  surgeon.  The  loss  of 
blood  may  be  so  great  that  the  heart's  propelling  power  is  weakened, 
and  in  this  way  the  natural  arrest  is  assisted.  But  then  is  always 
a  danger  that  with  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  the  heart's  action 
may  recover  its  power  and  the  bleeding  racorameuce.  In  arresting 
haemorrhago  temporarily  the  chief  thing  is  to  press  directly  on  the 
bleeding  part.  1  ho  pressure  to  be  effectual  need  not  be  severe,  but 
most  be  accurately  applied.  If  the  bleeding  point  cannot  be  reached, 
the  pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  main  artery  between  the 
bleeoing  point  and  the  heart  In  small  blood-vessels  pressure  will 
be  sufficient  to  arrest  hemorrhage  permanently.  In  targe  vessels 
it  is  usual  to  pass  a  ligature  round  the  vessel  and  tie  it  with  a  reef 
knot.  Apply  tne  ligature  also,  if  possible,  at  the  bleeding  point, 
tying  botn  ends  of  the  cut  vesseL  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
main  artery  of  the  limb  must  be  exposed  by  dissection  at  the  most 
accessible  point  between  the  wound  and  the  heart,  and  there  liga- 
tured. Hemorrhage  has  been  classified  in  three  varieties— h^I  ) 
primary,  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  injury ;  (2)  reactionary,  or 
within  twelre  houra  of  the  accident,  during  the  stage  of  reaction  ; 
(3)  secondary,  occurring  at  a  later  period,  and  cansea  by  unhealthy 
processes  attacking  the  wound  and  ^ving  rise  to  ulceration  of  the 
coats  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  trea^iuff  tnese  different  varieties  the 
principles  already  laid  down  hold  good.  In  cases  of  severe  hemor- 
rhage the  patient  suffen  from  syncope  owing  to  loss  of  blood. 
Syncope  from  loss  of  blood  is  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  already  laid  down  for  shock.  But  in  addition  it  may  be 
necessary  in  cases  of  severe  hemorrhage,  in  which  much  blood  has 
been  lost,  to  introduce  into  the  circulation  fluid  which  will  give 
the  heart  something  to  act  upon.  Blood  drawn  directljr  from  the 
arm  of  a  healthy  person,  and  introduced  through  an  opening  in  the 
vein  of  the  arm,  has  freouently  been  made  use  of.  The  tendency  of 
the  blood  to  coagulate  wben  brought  in  contact  with  foreign  matter 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  ingenious  instruments  to  avoid  this 
danger.  Some  surgeons  have  used  defibrinated  blood,  and  othen 
milk.  The  opinion  is  at  present  gaining  ground  that  a  nutrient 
fluid  is  unnecessary,  and  that  all  that  is  required  is  to  introduce  an 
aseptic  neutral  fluid  at  the  temperature  of^  the  body  which  has  no 
tendency  to  cause  coagulation  of  the  blood  with  which  it  mixes.  A 
saline  solution,  composed  of  '76  per  cent  of  common  salt  in  dis- 
tilled water,  fulfils  all  these  requirements;  4  to  6  oz.  are  generally 
sufficient  Recent  experiments  have  been  made  by  which  blood 
drawn  from  the  arm  or  the  giver  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  phos-. 
phate  of  soda.  This  admixture  prevents  the  blood  from  coagulat- 
ing, and  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  blood-stream  with  ssfety. 

In  a  recent  contusion  careful  pressure  should  be  applied,  with 
cotton  wadding  fixed  in  position  with  a  bandage.  Tne  aim  is  to 
prevent  ecchymosis  and  to  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  effused 
blood  aflcr It  naa  escaped  into  the  tissues.  Accurate  pressure  fulfils 
these  ends  more  peifecfly  than  tbft  oommoncr  application  of  cold. 


The  procedure  for  the  treatment  of  an  open  wonnd  is— (1)  arrest 
of  hemorrhage  ;  (2)  removal  of  any  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound  \ 
(3)  careful  apposition  of  its  edges  and  surfaces, — the  edgee  being  beat 
brought  in  contact  by  the  use  of  horse-hair  stitches,  the  surfaces 
by  carefully  aprlied  pressure ;  (4)  free  drainage  of  the  wound  to 
prevent  accumulation  cither  of  blood  or  of  serous  effusion,  which 
may  be  done— (a)  by  leaving  the  dependent  corner  open,  or  (b)  by 
introducing  a  drainage-tube,  a  skein  of  catgut,  or  a  skein  of  horse- 
hair;  (6)  avoidance  of  putrefaction  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions ;  (6)  perfect  rest  of  the  part  by  appropriate  means  during 
the  cure.  These  methods  of  treatment  require  to  be  modified  for 
wounds  in  special  situations  and  for  those  in  which  there  is  much 
contusion  and  laceration.  In  punctured  wounds  free  drainage  is 
of  primary  importance.  When  a  special  poison  has  entered  the 
wound  at  the  timo  of  its  infliction  or  at  some  subsequent  date  the 
following  danscrs  have  to  be  combated— (1)  an  intense  inflamma- 
tion in  the  wound  itself  and  surrounding  parts ;  (2)  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  leading  from  it ;  (8)  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  glands ;  (4)  blood-poisoning  of  the  general  cireulation. 
One  of  the  commonest  poisons  is  that  connected  with  wound  putre- 
faction ;  of  othere  some  ore  the  result  of  diseased  action  in  the  lower 
animals,  e.ff.^  hydronhobin,  whilst  some  are  special  diseases  in  man. 
These  diseased  conditions  are  at  the  present  time  being  carefuUy 
studied,  and  the  observations  all  tend  to  one  conclusion,  that 
they  are  due  to  speciBc  organisms  which  have  found  entrance  into 
the  diseased  animal  or  man,  and,  finding  there  a  suitable  nidus  for 
their  growth  and  development,  have  set  up  a  specific  disease.  If 
the  surgeon  is  accidentally  wounded  in  operating  on  the  living 
subject,  or  the  pathologist  in  making  a  post-mortem  examination, 
the  poison  may  pass  into  the  wouna  and  give  rise  to  one  or  more 
of  the  symptoms  already  indicated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  special  i>oisons,»  which  are  spoken  of  as  pathogenic  or  infect- 
ive, are  in  some  way  associated  with  low  forms  of  plant  life,  and 
that  in  this  they  resemble  the  poison  of  putrefaction.  If  the  operator 
is  in  gqotX  health  the  poison  will  generally  have  little  effect ;  jf  he 
is  in  bad  health  the  effect  may  be  very  severe.  We  do  not  yet  know 
in  what  cases  bad  resulU  are  to  be  expected.  Tlie  great  point  in 
every  doubtful  case  is  to  purify  the  wound  tiiorougldy  with  some 
powerful  antisei)tic,  so  as  to  destroy  the  poison  at  the  point  of 
inoculation.  If  the  jwiaon  escapes  the  germicidal  action  of  the 
antiseptic  used  and  enters  the  system,  the  patient  sliould  be  stimu- 
lated, OS  the  poison  exercises  a  depressing  action.  For  hydrophobia 
no  cure  is  at  present  known.  Experiments  are,  however,  now 
(1887)  bemg  made  by  Postcur  which  will  throw  some  light  on 
this  dreadful  disease. 

Burns  are  dangerous  accidents  in  young  children  and  in  old  people 
when  the  areas  alFcCtcd  ore  large,  and  when  they  are  situated  over 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  The  patient  may  die  of  shock  soon  after 
the  accident,  of  deep-seated  inflammations  coming  on  duringthe  stage 
of  reaction,  or  of  hectic,  which  in  all  probability  is  a  form  of  chronio 
pyemia  associated  with  profuse  discharge  from  the  wounded  surface. 
To  prevent  death  from  any  of  these  causes  stimulating  treatment  is 
necessary.  It  has  long  been  kno%vn  that  it  is  important  to  keep 
the  air  from  the  woimilcd  surface,  and  antiseptic  dressings  must  be 
used  to  prevent  the  access  of  organisms  to  it.  When  the  skin  is 
destroyed  to  ony  great  extent  contraction  is  apt  to  take  place, 
followed  by  dcfoniiity.  Care  must  be  taken  during  the  process  of 
cure  to  prevent  this,  by  keeping  the  limb  in  an  extended  position 
during  the  treatment  of  burns  on  the  flexor  surface.  To  hasten 
cicatrization  after  a  burn  in  which  the  skin  has  been  destroyed 
grafts  of  epidermic  tissue  may  be  planted  on  the  granulating  surface 
according  to  the  method  of  Reverdin.  These  g^rafts,  each  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head,  become  fixed  and  from  them  cicatrization  spreads 
over  the  surface.  After  cicatrization  the  tendency  to  contraction 
is  not  nearly  so  great  Epidermis  grafting  must  not  be  confounded 
with  skin  grafting,  in  which  the  ^afts  are  of  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  skin. 

A  bone  may  be  broken  at  the  part  where  it  is  struck,  or  it  may 
break  in  consequence  of  a  strain  applied  to  it  In  the  former  case 
the  fracture  is  generally  transveree  and  in  the  latter  more  or  less 
oblique  in  direction.  The  fully  developed  bone  is  broken  fairly 
across  ;  the  soft  bones  of  young  people  may  simply  be  bent — **gr4rH 
stick'*  or  "tcillmo"  fracture,  fractures  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. A  simple  fracture  is  analogous  to  the  contusion  or  sub- 
cutaneous laceration  in  the  soft  parts ;  a  compound  fracture  is 
analogous  to  the  oiwn  wound  in  the  soft  parts.  The  wound  of  the 
soft  parts  in  the  compound  frflcturo  may  bo  caused  either  by  the 
same  force  which  has  caused  the  fracture,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cart 
wheel  (Toing  over  a  limb,  first  wounding  the  soft  parts  and  then 
fractnniig  the  bone,  or  by  the  sharp  point  of  the  fractured  bono 
coming  through  the  skin.  In  either  case  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  external  air  and  the  injured  bone.  As  some  yeara 
elapse  before  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  bone  become  united 
by  osseous  deposit  to  the  shaft,  external  violence  may  cause  a 

1  For  their  elsasiflcation,  sa  jet  very  iiDperTeot,  oonsult  Zlej^er's  PotiMoyieof 
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Mparatioii  of  the  epipbTib  from  the  ebaft.  This  Tarioty  of  frac- 
ture ic  termed  a  dicuUuia.  When  a  bone  is  broken  there  is  gener- 
ally dietortion  and  preternatural  mobili^,  inability  to  nee  the  limb, 
and  pain  on  preaaore  orer  the  fraotared  part  In  the  miuorlty  of 
fracturea  there  ia  also  crepitna^ — the  feeling  elicited  when  two 
osaeoua  sorfacea  are  rabbea  together.  When  a  bone  ia  bent,  or 
when  a  diaataais  haa  occurred,  there  U  no  crepitna.  It  ia  also 
absent  in  impacted  fractures,  in  which  the  broken  eztremitiea  are 
driven  into  one  another.  In  order' to  get  firm  oeaeona  union  in 
a  case  of  fracture  the  great  points  to  attend  to  are  accurate  ap- 
position of  the  fragments  and  complete  rest  of  the  broken  bone. 
Accurate  apposition  is  termed  "  setting  the  fracture  " ;  this  is  best 
done  by  the  extension  of  the  limb  and  coaptation  of  the  broken 
snrfaceo.  Complete  rest  ia  attained  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
splints.  Aj  a  rule  it  is  of  ereat  importance  to  command  the  joint 
above  and  below  the  seat  of  fracture.  In  cases  of  fracture  near  a 
joint,  in  which  very  commonly  a  splintering  of  the  bono  into  the 
joint  has  taken  place,  more  eapeciallv  in  those  cases  in  which 
numerous  tendons  in  their  tendinous  sheaths  have  been  stretched, 
if  the  surgeon  forgets  that  there  may  be  effusion  into  the  joint  and 
the  tendinous  sheatha,  and  that  this  effusion  may  form  fibroua 
tissue  leading  to  stiffness  of  the  joint  and  stiffening  of  the  tendons, 
the  result,  more  especially  in  old  people,  will  be  a  permanently  stiff 
joint  or  permanently  stiffened  tendons.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
such  instancea  b^  ^ntle  passive  movement  during  the  process  of 
cure  to  keep  the  jomt  and  tendons  free  from  the  fibroua  formation. 
To  tflJce  a  common  example, — in  fracture  of  the  radiua  doae  to  the 
wrist  joint,  it  ia  necessary  to  apply  appropriate  splints  to  keep  th^ 
bone  at  rest,  and  to  arrange  them  so  that  the  patient  can  move  hia 
fingers  and  thumb  to  prevent  stiffness,  and  the  splints  must  be 
taken  off  occasionally  in  order  to  move  the  wrist  joint  gently.  If, 
however,  the  splints  extend  to  the  points  of  the  fingen  and  are 
kept  on  for  some  weeks  without  removal,  the  consequence  is  a 
normid  radius  and  a  useless  hand.  Instances  occasionally  occur 
in  which  non-union  results,  either  from  want  of  formative  power 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  in  consequence  of  improper  treat- 
ment by  the  surgeon.  For  the  treatment  of  this  condition  the 
reader  is  referred  to  one  of  the  svstomatio  works  mentioned  above. 
For  fractures  of  the  cranium  see  below,  p.  688. 

There  is  no  form  of  injaiy  in  which  the  truth  of  the  principles 
first  advocated  by  Lister  has  been  more  prominently  brought 
forward  than  in  compound  fractures.  When  such  an  accident 
occurs  from  direct  violenca  the  soft  parts  are  generally  much 
ci-uahed  and  the  bone  is  frequently  comminuted.  When  a  bone  is 
broken  from  indirect  violence  the  fi-acture  is  frequently  oblique 
and  the  sharp  point  of  the  bono  projects  through  the  skin.  In 
snch  a  case  the  injury  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  severe.  Formerly  com- 
pound fractures  were  the  dread  of  the  surgeon :  septic  inflammation 
occurring  in  the  wound  reached  tho  open  medullary  cavity  of  the 
bone,  and  the  open  blood-vessels  of  tiie  bone  gave  easy  access  to 
tho  causes  and  products  of  the  inflammation  into  tho  general  blood- 
atream,  giving  rise  to  pyasmia.  It  is  not  asserted,  however,  that 
this  accident  always  occurred.  In  a  case  of  compound  fracture  tho 
wound  should  be  at  once  covered  with  a  towel  thoroughly  soaked 
in  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  And,  if  some  time 
elapses  before  the  arrival  of  a  surgeon,  more  of  the  solution  must 
be  poured  upon  the  towel,  which  should  be  kept  thoroughly  soaked. 
After  the  fracture  ia  set  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  inject  the 
Bolution  into  the  interstices  of  the  wound,  over  which  an  efficient 
antiseptic  dressing  must  bo  applied.  When  tho  injury  is  so  severe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prcsorvo  the  limb,  amputation  is  the  only 
resource.  It  is  ofton  a  difficult  thing  to  say  when  tho  surgeon 
should  amputate.  Tho  question  will  frequently  bo  settled  by  a 
consideration  of  tho  general  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the 
patient,  and  no  dofinito  rules  can  bo  laid  down.  Speakinff  in  general 
terms,  an  artificial  substitute  may  tako  tho  place  of  the  lower  limb, 
but  no  artificial  substitute  C3m  ever  efficiently  take  the  place  of  the 
upper  limb ;  «nd  therefore  surgeons  will  run  some  risk  m  attempt- 
ing to  save  an  upper  limb  which  they  will  not  do  in  treating  an 
injury  of  a  lower  lira b 

There  are  three  principal  types  of  joint  injury — (1)  sprain  or  strain, 
in  which  the  ligamentous  and  tendinoua  structures  around  tho  joint 
are  stretched  and  even  lacerated ;  (2)  contusion,  in  which  the 
cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  opposing  bones  in  the  joint  are  driven 
forcibly  together ;  (8)  dislocation,  in  which  the  articular  surC&ces 
are  separated  from  one  another  ;  in  this  last  injury  the  ligamentous 
capsule  of  the  joint  must  bo  torn  to  allow  the  accident  to  occur. 
Jomt  strength  may  be  classified  anatomically  under  three  heads — 

(1)  ligamentous,  due  to  tho  ligaments  biuding  the  bones  together ; 

(2)  oeseous.  due  to  the  shape  of  the  bones  forming  the  joint ;  (3) 
muscular,  aue  to  the  muscles  surrounding  tho  joint  Li«imentous 
strength  predisposes  to  sprains,  osseous  to  contusions,  ana  muscular 
to  dislocationa.  A  joint  ia  frequently  saved  from  injury  in  conse- 
f^ucnce  of  the  relative  weakness  of  a  bono  near  it.  Tho  ankle  joint 
is  saved  by  tho  weakness  of  the  fibula,  the  wrist  joint  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  radius,  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  by  the  weakness  of 
the  clavicle ;  thejnotore  of  the  bone  preserves  the  joint  from 


injury.  The  tonicity  of  the  mnieular  structures  arooad  a  joint 
often  prevents  a  dislocation,  the  patient  being  prepared  for  thi 
violence  to  which  his  joint  is  subjected.  The  oaseoos  streugtkof 
a  joint  will  depend  very  much  on  tho  position  of  the  limb  at  the 
time  of  the  accident 

When  a  joint  is  sprained  or  contused  there  is  efiusion  bito  it  a&i 
into  the  structurea  around  it  In  such  cases  accurately  appii&l 
pressure  will  prevent  effusion,  and  along  with  gentle  paaure  exer- 
cise and  rubbing  will  prevent  subsequent  stiffneaa.  When  a  joiat 
ia  dislocated  it  is  of  importance  to  restore  tho  bones  to  their  Donoal 
position  sa  soon  as  possible  after  tho  accident  Within  the  bt 
few  years,  in  several  dislocations,  the  treatment  by  extension  ol 
the  limb  and  forcible  pressure  of  the  bones  bock  into  their  nonul 
position  has  been  given  up,  and  fr  method  of  treatment  at  one  tiiae 
in  use  in  the  French  schools  haa  been  revived  by  Dr  Bigolov  o( 
Boston,  Maaa.,  who  haa  pointed  out  that  with  leaa  force  and  thm- 
fore  less  injury  a  dislocated  joint  may  be  reduced  by  manipuhtica 
The  ^:reat  principle  at  the  root  of  this  treatment  ia  to  nanipokti 
the  limb  so  as  to  cause  the  dislocated  bone  to  pass  back  isto  hi 
normal  position  by  the  same  path  by  which  it  left  it  In  coo- 
pound  dialocations  the  same  precantiona  must  be  attended  to  un 
compound  fiacturee. 

II.  Procxm  ot  Repatiu 

After  an  injury  certain  changea  take  place,  which,  if  kept  viikh 
bounds,  terminate  in  repair,  in  other  words,  in  a  restoration  of  tb 
injured  part  to  a  condition  as  nearly  as  possible  normal  Whea 
the  injury  is  severe  the  restoration  may  fall  far  short  of  the  norad 
The  recovery  ioaj  take  place  with  very  little  pain  or  diicomfort 
even  in  severe  iiguries.  Frequently,  however,  as  tiie  result  citlitt 
of  improper  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  aurgcon  or  of  fceblenea 
on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  local  uneasiness  and  a  geneni 
feverish  condition  arise,  which  interfere  with  the  healing.  Wbn 
these  evil  reanlts  follow,  a  local  death  of  tissue  in  a  greater  or  lea 
degree  ia  observed.  Three  forma  of  local  death  have  been  described 
— (1)  suppuration  or  the  formation  of  pus ;  (2)  ulceration,  or  tk 
formation  of  an  ulcer ;  (3)  mortification,  or  the  formation  of  a 
slough.  These  throe  process^  run  imperceptiblv  into  one  another. 
They  are  not  distinctly  separable  from  one  another,  and  thej  tcij 
frequently  occur  together.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  process  d 
repair  and  the  local  death  which  interferea  with  a  painless  repiL- 
differ  only  in  degree.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  truly  subcntaneou 
wound  of  tissue,  be  it  the  soft  p«irts  or  bone,  the  changea  that  tax: 
place  ending  in  its  repair  are  simple  and  uncomplicated;  it  i^is 
the  open  wounds  of  tne  soft  parts  and  in  compound  fractoreiof 
bone  that  complications  arise. 

In  order  to  understand  this  proceaa,  it  will  be  best  to  takei 
simple  injury,  such  as  a  clean  cut  As  the  result  of  the  naatage  d 
even  the  sharpest  knife  through  the  tissues  a  microscopic  laceratioB 
along  the  line  of  the  incision  must  occur.  The  skin,  subcataocoBi 
fat,  fascia,  and  muscle  are  divided.  These  parts  being  vaacolar, 
bleeding  takes  place  from  tho  cut  vessels.  Let  us  suppose  that  tlu 
bleeding  has  ceased,  and  that  the  surfaces  and  edges  of  the  voiuiJ 
are  not  brought  into  contact  The  retractile  power  of  the  tissota, 
when  they  are  divided,  necessarily  produces  a  trench-shaped  gi]L 
If  tho  sides  of  this  cap  are  watchea  a  weeping  of  a  rtraw-coloarol 
fluid  will  be  obaervea,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microecope, 
is  seen  to  have  corpuscles  floating  In  it  Tho  fluid  is  the  liqse? 
sanguinis  of  the  blood,  and  the  corpuscles  are  tho  blood  eorposciei 
In  tiie  blood  aa  it  circulatea  throughout  the  vessels  in  the  bnir, 
the  yellow  ox  red  blood  corpuscles  are  greatiy  in  oxceea  of  ik 
white.  In  thia  fluid  the  white  blood  corpuscles  are  veiy  nnmeross- 
Careful  observation,  with  the  aid  of  a  aufficiontiy  powerfol  mieto* 
scope,  will  show  the  formation  of  fine  fibrils  of  a  solid  anbetaiM; 
which  gradually  extend  over  the  field ;  this  fibrillation  Ukei  iti 
start  from  the  white  blood  corpuacles.  The  effusion  has  coagnlated. 
A  soft  solid — fibrin — is  formed,  which  gradually  con  tracts  a^ 
a  clear  fluid  escapee ;  this  is  the  blood  scrum.  To  retnm  to  t^( 
wound,— in  consequence  of  the  injury  the  smaller  blood-rossli 
dilate,  their  walla  are  thinned,  and  a  stasis  or  stojipa^  of  the  flovof 
blood  within  these  vessels  takes  place.  The  stasis  is  caused  hjih 
injury  to  the  vessel  walla,  rendering  the  blood  corpuscles  more  ad- 
hesive. The  circulation  is  going  on  in  tho  vessels  boyond  the  am  of 
stasis.  The  blood  in  a  state  of  stasis  acts  as  an  obstruction,  and  coa- 
sccjuently  there  is  an  increased  pressure  on  tho  inner  surface  of  t^« 
thin  walla.  As  a  result  the  fluid  part  of  tho  blood  or  liquor  san^iou 
and  the  cor^iuscular  elemonts  of  the  blood  e8ca|)0  into  the  tissen 
and  on  to  the  surface  of  the  wound.  On  this  surface  and  in  tb 
tissue  next  the  surface  a  clotting  takes  place,  and  fibrin  ia  fonncl 
The  surface  of  the  wound  becomes  glazed,  and  as  the  fibrin  cootrac^ 
the  blood  serum  oozes  out  upon  the  wound  surface  and  eacapei.  Tlij 
glazed  surface  then  becomes  vascular ;  new  blood-vesacla  are  fonne<l 
in  it ;  and  through  these  a  circulation  ia  eet  up  continaons  viu 
the  circulation  in  the  blood-vessels  around.  If  the  surfaeet  of  ^< 
gap  are  now  brought  into  gentle  contact,  the  blood-vcsaela  on  w 
two  surfaces  will  unite.  At  first  the  uniting  tiesiie  ia  very  tocrt- 
lent  and  vascular,  and  farther  changea  nuat  occur  Icfors  tho  nmtii^ 
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medinm  is  contoMited.  This  is  efTeetod  bj  tbo  fonnatioii  of  fibrous 
tiflne  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  miiting  medium  and  bj  the  forma- 
tiott  of  epithelial  ti»ue  in  tiie  more  soperfidal  parts  where  the  akin 
is  difided.  Along  with  these  changes  the  miiting  mediom  becomes 
less  Tsscnlar,  and  a  linear  scar  is  the  resolt 

This  is  the  esse  of  an  incised  wonnd  in  which  the  snrfaces  are 
not  broaght  at  once  into  contact  If,  however,  this  is  done,  the 
same  changes  teke  l^ace,  and  in  a  small  wonnd  no  untoward  results 
need  follow.  Bnt  m  a  wound  of  some  sixe  there  is  danger  in  bring- 
ing the  edges  of  the  wound  into  contact  In  consequence  of  the 
difference  in  the  retractile  power  of  the  difTerent  tissues  that  are 
diTided,  it  may  be  impoesible  to  bring  the  deeper  parts  into  accurate 
contact  The  patient  will  complain  of  local  pain,  accompanied  bj 
a  throbbing  sensation,  showing  that  an  accumulation  of  serum  hss 
taken  place.  If  a  stitch  is  removed,  the  serum  will  escape  and  the 
local  nseasiness  disappear.  If.  howerer,  no  relief  is  given,  the  re- 
tained serum,  pressing  upon  the  surrounding  tissues  and  acting  as 
a  foreign  bod?,  will  cause  effusion  of  more  serum.  The  white  blood 
corpuscles  will  pass  from  the  vessels  in  large  numbers,  will  die,  and 

Siaeticallv  a  cemeteiy  of  white  blood  corpuscles  will  be  formed ; 
^  a  stitch  is  then  removed  a  creamy  fluid  escapeSb  This  fluid  is 
termed  "pus."  Once  the  tension  is  relieved,  the  local  uneasiness 
disappears ;  but  the  wound  cannot  then  heal  by  primary  union. 
The  waUs  of  the  cavity  must  sgain  become  glazed ;  vascularisation 
most  tske  place  ;  and,  as  the  wells  of  the  cavity  gradually  come 
together  by  contraction,  fibrous  tissue  is  formed.  This  is  union  by 
Momd  inUniion. 

The  collection  of  white  blood  oorpusclss  floating  in  the  efihsion 
snd  eventually  forming  pus  is  termed  an  ohBetu.  Foa  may  also  form 
amongst  the  tissues  afUr  a  blow  or  other  iigury.    As  the  result  of  a 
blow  a  certain  area  of  tissue  beeomee  congested,  and  effusion  takes 
place  into  the  tiseues  outside  the  vessels ;  the  effusion  coagulates 
and  a  hard  brawnv  mass  is  formed.    This  mass  softens  towards 
the  centre ;  and  if  nothing  ia  done  the  softened  srea  gradually 
increases  in  size,  the  skin  becomes  thinned  over  it,  the  thinned 
skin  loses  its  vitality,  and  a  small  alough  is  formed.     When  the 
slough  gives  way,  the  pus  esca|>es.    Sucn  shortly  is  the  history  of 
an  acute  abeoees  under  the  skin,  and  the  explanation  generally 
given  is  that  a  local  necrosis  or  death  of  tissue  takes  place  at  that 
part  of  the  inflammatory  swelling  farthest  from  the  normal  circu- 
lation.   "When  the  dpng  process  is  venr  acute  death  of  the  tissue 
occurs  en  mane,  as  in  the  core  of  a  boil  or  in  the  slough  in  a 
carbnnde.     Sometimes,  however,  no  such  STldent  mass  of  dead 
tissue  is  to  be  obeerved,  and  all  that  escapes  when  the  skin  gives 
way  is  the  creamy  pus.     In  the  latter  case  the  tissue  has  broken 
down  in  a  molecular  form ;  in  the  former  case  it  has  broken  down 
en  nuuat.    After  the  escape  of  the  core  or  slough  slong  with  a 
certain  amount  of  pus.  a  cavitv  is  left,  the  walls  of  which  become 
lined  with  lymph.    The  lympA  becomes  vascular,  and  receives  the 
name  of  granulation  tissue.    The  cavity  heals  by  second  intention. 
Pus  may  accumulate  in  a  normal  cavi^,  such  as  a  joint  or  bursa. 
It  may  also  be  met  with  in  the  cranial,  thoracic,  and  abdominal 
cavities.     In  all  these  situations,  if  the  diagnosis  is  clear,  the 
principle  of  treatment  is  free  evacuation  of  the  pus,  and  in  joints 
and  in  the*peritoneal  and  pleural  sacs  washing  out  the  cavity  at 
the  time  of  openinn^  free  drainase,  and  carefiil  antiseptic  treatment 
daring  the  subsidence  of  the  innammatorr  process.    The  tension  is 
TolievBd  by  letting  out  the  pua     If  the  after-drainage  of  the  cavity 
is  thorou^  the  lormation  of  pus  ceases,  and  ihe  rerons  discharge 
from  the  mner  side  of  the  abecess  wall  gisdnsUy  subsides ;  and  as 
the  cavity  contracts  the  discharge  becomes  less  and  less,  until  at  last 
the  drainafle-tube  can  be  removed  and  the  eTtcnal  wound  allowed 
to  heaL     The  large  collections  of  pus  which  form  in  connexion 
with  disease  of  the  vertebns  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar 
r^ons  are  also  now  treated  hv  free  evacuation  of  the  pus,  with 
careful  antiseptic  measurea      In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  opening  ss  dependent  as  possible  in  order  that  the  drain- 
^gs  may  be  thoroughly  efficient     if  tension  occurs  sfter  opening 
by  the  blocking  of  the  tube,  or  by  its  imperfect  position,  or  by 
its  being  too  short,  there  wiU  be  a  renewed  formation  of  pus. 

When  a  considerable  portion  of  tissue  dies  in  oonseauence  of  an 
injury,  the  death  taking^  place  bv  gradual  breaking  obwn  or  dis- 
integration, the  process  is  termed  ukeraH&n,  and  the  result  is  an 
ulcer.  As  lon^  ss  the  original  cause  which  formed  the  ulcer  is  st 
work,  the  gap  in  the  tissues  becomes  larger  and  laiger.  Suppose 
that  the  ulcerative  process  is  going  on  and  the  ulcer  is  spreading. 
The  nloer  is  then  painful  and  uie  parts  around  are  inflamed. 
Hamove  the  causs  bv  appropriate  treatment  and  the  necrotic  process 
ceasee,  the  shreds  of  tissue  are  cast  off,  the  ulcer  gradually  cleans, 
the  inflammation  subsidee,  the  pain  disappears :  the  ulcer  becomes 
»  healing  ulcer.  The  surface  of^the  gap  becomes  glazed,  and  thoee 
changea  take  place  in  it  which  have  already  Men  described  as 
occnrring  in  an  ^pen  wound.  The  gap  sradually  contracts  in  size. 
Ronnd  the  edges  cicatrization  occurs,  leaving  a  scar  or  cicatrix. 
VTithin  the  iMt  few  years  the  process  of  cicatrization  has  been 
hastened  b^  planting  on  the  granulation  tissue  small  grafts  of 
epidannio  tissue  in  the  manner  already  described  (p^  681).    There 


can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  growth  of  sn  ulcer,  as  well  as  the 
disintegrating  process  which  precedes  its  formation,  is  closely 
associated  with  the  multiplication  of  low  forma  of  plant  life  in 
the  decaying  tissue.  By  destroying  thess  organisms  with  some 
powerful  antiseptic  the  destructive  process  may  be  checked.  Since 
theee  oiganisms  live  on  decaying  matter,  they  are  termed  <*eapro- 
phytic'  The  healthy  tissues  are  antagoustic  to  their  growth,  and 
anv  treatment  which  renders  the  tissues  around  the  gap  healthy 
will  interfere  with  their  further  development  The  entrance  of 
thoee  organisms  into  a  wound  made  by  the  sui»eon,  if  they  find  in 
it  a  suitable  soil  for  their  development  is  undoubtedly  slso  a  fertile 
cause  of  suppuration  in  wounds.  But  it  must  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered that  any  means  which  are  adopted  to  keep  the  injured  tissues 
in  a  healthy  condition  interferes  with  the  growth  of  these  eapro- 
phytes  ss  directiy  ss  if  the  surgeon  used  some  sntiseptic  substiuice 
which  deetroyed  them.  What  relation  obtains  between  a  local 
necrotic  process,  such  ss  the  formation  of  a  boil  with  its  central 
slough,  situated  necessarily  in  the  first  instance  under  the  skin,  or 
the  equally  necrotic  process,  the  formstion  ofpus  in  a  subcutaneous 
abscess,  and  these  low  forms  of  plant  life  t  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  b;^  the  injection  into  the  tissues  of  a  powerful  irritant  theee 
necrotic  changes  can  be  induced  without  the  intervention  of 
organisms.  Professor  Ogston  and  Mr  Watson  Cheyne  have  also 
shown  that  micrococci  are  present  in  the  great  migority  of  acute 
subcutaneous  necrotic  inflammations,  as  they  are  commonly  met 
with  in  the  human  body.  Here  the  question  at  preeent  rests.  The 
opinion  of  the  present  writer  is  that  m  aU  probalnlity  they  are  the 
cause  of  the  necrotic  procees.  It  is  not  asserted  that  they  are  the 
cause  of  the  primarv  inflammation,  which  need  not  go  on  to 
necrosis ;  but  the  probability  is  that  they  find  in  the  inflamed  area 
a  nidus  for  their  growth  and  development  It  is  not  known  how 
they  cause  it,  whether  by  direct  action  upon  the  tissues  or  by 
irritating  products  formed  during  their  growth.  The  organisms 
described  bv  Ogston  and  Cheyne  have  a  life  history  and  require 
conditions  for  their  existence  and  development  different  from  tkose 
demanded  by  the  saprophytic  oigamsms  alrsady  desciibed.  To 
reach  the  subcutaneous  area  of  inflammation  they  must  pass  bythe 
blood-stream,  and  must  be  able  to  exist  in  the  living  blood.  They 
are  probably  associated  with  the  infective  dass  of  oigamsms.  In 
some  suppurations  at  the  preeent  moment  such  ss  acute  suppurative 
periostitis,  the*  formation  of  pus  under  the  neriosteum  connected 
with  bone,  a  suppuration  witiiin  the  medullary  cavity  of  a  bone 
called  osteomyeutis,  and  in  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  oigan- 
isms  met  with  sre  undoubtedly  infective.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
how  they  enter  the  blood-stream,  but  we  know  that  they  can  livo 
in  it  and  that  the  occurrence  of  ^these  disessed  conditions  ii  un- 
doubtedly a  local  effect  cloeely  connected  with  blood-poisoning. 

A  portion  of  the  body  may  die  in  consequence  either  of  an  intenss 
inflammstion  or  of  a  cutting  off  of  the  blcwd-supply.  Besides  these 
two  distinct  varietiee  there  is  a  grsat  intermediate  group  of  cases  in 
which  both  causee  may  be  at  work.  A  comparatively  slight  ii^'ury 
affecting  a  portion  of  the  body  imperfectiy  supplied  with  olood  msy 
give  rise  to  an  inflammatory  condition  whicJi  in  a  healthy  part 
would  be  easily  checked,  but  which  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
nutrition  may  end  in  mortification.  Whilst  the  pressure  of  a  tight 
boot  in  an  old  person  with  atheromatous  vesssls  can  nve  rise  to 
mortification,  the  same  pressure  in  a  healthy  person  would  fdve  rise 
only  to  sn  evanescent  redness.  Frost-bite  is  a  localized  death  of 
a  portion  of  the  body  which  has  been  ezpoeed  to  prolonged  cold. 
It  may  attack  the  fingers  or  toes.  The  death  may  occur  directiy 
without  any  intermediate  reactionary  inflammation,  or  it  may  follow 
an  excessive  reaction.  The  rule  of  treatment  in  all  cases  of  gangrene 
in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  death  is  to  keep  the  part  warm  by 
layers  of  wadding,  but  to  avoid  all  methods  which  hurry  the 
returning  circulation ;  benuse  any  such  increase  would  be  followeil 
by  excessivB  reaction,  which  in  its  turn  in  *  pert  already  weakened 
would  be  followed  by  secondary  death.  When  the  part  is  dead, 
envelop  it  in  antiseptic  wadding  to  prevent  putrefaction ;  wait 
until  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  living  tissuee  and  the 
dead  part  is  evident,  and  then,  if  the  case  permits,  smputate  at  a 
higher  leveL  In  spreading  gan^ne  in  which  sepsu  is  present, 
and  in  which  no  line  of  demarcation  forms,  the  best  chance  for  the 
patient — at  best  a  poor  one — is  to  amputate  high  up  in  sound 
tissues.  In  these  cases  the  blood  is  generally  poisoned,  and  if  the 
patient  recovers  frt>m  the  primary  shock  of  the  operation  a  return 
of  the  decaying  process  msy  at^ick  the  stump^  and  carry  him  oiL 

III.  Diseases. 
1.  JHteoBU  i^  Blood-^tesaeU, 
An  aneurism,  in  so  far  as  we  have  to  deal  with  it  at  present  msy 
be  defined  as  a  sac  communicating  with  the  lumen  of  an  arteiy. 
The  sac-wall  may  be  formed  of  one  or  more  of  the  arterial  coats 
which  have  become  dilated.  The  -tissues  around,  being  condensed 
and  being  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  sac-wall,  strengthen  and  sup- 
port it  The  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats  is  generally  due  to  a  local 
weakness,  the  result  of  disease.  The  diseased  condition  is  almost 
always  a  chronio  form  of  inflammation,  to  which  the  ume  aihtroma 
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is  giTen.  In  aom»  Uuttnces  tlie  local  weakness  may  be  due  to 
an  Mjory  bruising  or  lacerating  the  yeaael  and  imuring  its  internal 
coat  When  an  artery  is  wounded  and  when  the  wonnd  in  the 
skin  and  superficial  stmctnres  heals,  the  blood  may  escape  into  the 
tissues.  In  this  case  it  displaces  the  tissues  ana  by  its  pressure 
causes  them  to  condense  and  form  the  sac-walL  The  coats  of  the 
Teasels,  more  especially  when  they  are  diseased,  may  be  torn  from  a 
severe  strain,  and  the  blood  will  then  escape  into  the  condensed  tissues 
forming  the  sac-walL  When  one  or  more  of  the  vessel  coats  form 
the  sao  there  results  what  is  called  a  irus  afuurism :  in  thoae  in- 
stances in  which  the  sac-wall  is  formed  by  the  condensed  tissues 
around  we  have  a  primary  faUe  aneurism ;  when  a  true  aneurism 
bursts  and  the  blood  escapes  into  the  tissues  around  it»  as  sometimes 
occurs  in  deep-seated  uienrisms,  giving  rise  to  secondary  localized 
accumulation,  the  term  Mamdary/abe  an§urinn  is  used.  In  both 
varieties  of  false  aneurism  the  swelling  is  more  diffose  and  the 
pulsation  aj  a  rule  is  leas  marked  than  in  the  true  aneurism. 

The  blood  in  an  aneurism  is  at  first  in  a  floid  state,  and  at  each 
beat  of  the  heart  a  certain  amount  passes  into  the  sac,  causing  its  ex- 
pansion. In  all  aneurisms  there  is  a  tendency  to  ooi^;ulation  of  the 
blood,  and  a  blood-dot  is  deposited  in  a  laminar  form  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  In  some  Instances  this  laminar 
coagulation  by  constant  additions  gradually  fills  the  aneurismal 
cavity.  The  pulsation  in  the  sao  men  ceases ;  contraction  of  the 
sao  and  its  contents  sraduallv  takes  place ;  the  aneurism  is  cured. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  if  the  blood  within  the  sac  remains  fluid,  the 
aneurism  will  giadually  increase  in  size;  the  tissues  over  the 
aneurism  and  the  sac-wall  wiU  become  thinned,  and  at  last  give 
way ;  and  death  occurs  from  htemorrhage. 

In  the  treatment  of  true  aneurism  the  great  principle  is  to  encour- 
age coagulation  in  the  aneurismal  sac.  This  can  be  done  by  lessening 
IM  force  of  the  circulation  generallv  or  locally.  The  general  force 
of  the  circulation  can  be  lessened  by  low  diet,  rest  in  bed,  avoid- 
ance of  all  causes  of  vascular  excitement,  and  by  the  administration 
of  laige  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  force  of  the  circulation 
can  be  decreased  locally  and  temporarily  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  the  artery  between  the  aneurism  and  the  heart  or  by 
the  application  of  pressure  upon  the  main  vessel  at  a  convenient 
point  between  the  aneurism  and  the  heart  'The  general  treatment 
IS  available  in  all  cases.  The  local  treatment  by  operation  or  by 
compression  is  only  available  in  those  instancws  in  which  the 
aneurism  is  so  situated  that  the  blood-vessel  can  be  compressed  or 
li^tured,  ss  in  aneurisms  of  the  head  and  neck  or  of  the  extre- 
mities. In  certain  aneurisms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  in  which  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied 
between  the  aneurism  and  the  heart,  the  blood-flow  throujgh  the 
aneurismal  sac  has  been  diminished  by  the  application  of  a  Ugature 
to  one  or  more  of  the  main  vessels  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneur- 
ism. The  blood-supply  to  the  parte  beyond  the  aneurism  being 
thus  cut  off,  the  immediate  effect  is  increased  pressure  on  the  aneur- 
iunal  sac ;  but,  since  the  parte  accommodate  themselves  to  altered 
ciroumstenoes,  as  the  collateral  blood-vessels  increase  in  sixe,  be- 
coming the  main  vessels  of  supply  to  the  parte  beyond,  the  origjLnal 
channel  becomes  of  secondary  importance,  the  result  being  a  dixmnu- 
tion  in  the  size  of  the  main  vessel  and  diminished  blood  in  the  sac, 
encouraging  coagulation  and  oontraction  of  the  aneurismal  sac. 
Practically  the  same  effect  has  sometimes  been  obtained  in  a  per- 
manent way,  as  In  cases  of  rapidly  increasing  aneurism  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  in  the  root  of  the  neck  by  amputetion  of  the  upper 
extremity  at  the  shoulder  joint  And  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  popliteal  aneurism,  the  same  thing  has  been  done  temporarily 
by  the  application  of  an  elastic  bandage  to  the  limb  from  the  foot 
upwards  to  the  popliteal  space,  emptying  the  blood-vessels  below 
the  knee,  and  in  tnis  way  cutting  off  the  blood-supply  tempo- 
rarily. The  application  of  the  eustio  bandage  ii  contmoed  up 
the  tnigh,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  firm  pressure-  with  the 
bandage  ss  it  passes  over  the  aneurism  behind  the  knee  joint,  so 
that  the  sac  may  not  be  emptied  of  blood.  If  the  sao  were  emptied, 
the  object  in  view  would  oe  defeated,  because  there  would  oe  no 
blood  in  the  sac  to  coagulate.  The  continuation  of  the  bandage  in 
the  thigh  above  the  aneurism  is  practically  a  compressing  agent 
applied  to  the  artery  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  aneurism.  The 
rationale  of  this  treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism,  due  to  Dr  Walter 
Beid  of  the  British  navy,  may,  if  this  explanation  is  correct,  be  said 
to  owe  ite  success  to  the  lact  that  in  it  we  combine  the  two  great 
principles  which  check  the  blood-pressure  locally,  t.«.,  a  cutting  off 
of  the  blood-supply  beyond  the  aneurismal  sac  and  compression  on 
the  main  vessel  on  the  proximal  side.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all 
these  different  means  of  checking  the  blood-pressure  within  the 
aneurismal  sac  are  temporary  in  their  action.  Ijie  temporary  arrest 
by  compression,  the  equally  temporary  arrest  by  the  application  of 
a  li^tnre,  in  the  latter  case  the  collateral  anastomosing  circulation 
taking  the  place  of  that  of  the  main  trunk  which  has  been  ligatured, 
start  the  process  of  coagulation  within  the  sac,  and,  the  process 
being  once  started,  complete  consolidation  gradually  takes  place. 
Although  these  methods  of  treatment  are  principally  of  value  in 
true  aneoriim,  th^  are  iIm  to  a  oartain  txtont  useful  in  secondary 
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The  veins  are  liable  to  inflammation  (phUbiiia).  When  this  oeeon 
the  blood  in  the  vein  is  liable  to  coagulation,  forming  a  dot  or 
thrombus,  which,  if  displaced  from  ite  original  position,  dtbs 
makes  ite  way  as  an  embolus  towards  the  heart  and  is  there  anestd, 
or  peases  through  the  cavities  of  the  heart  into  the  hmgi,  then 
sticking  and  giving  rise  to  lung  symptoms.  If  the  thrombos  a 
formed  ixi  the  hsemorrhoidal  plexus,  it  passes  as  an  emboloi  by 
the  portal  system  into  the  liver.  If  it  is  formed  in  the  left  aide  of 
the  heart,  it  may  pass  into  the  large  veneLs  at  the  root  of  tha  Beck 
and  roach  the  bram,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  brain  diMssk  The 
thrombus  may  be  formed  apart  from  inflammation  of  the  vein  nil 
in  oousequenoe  of  diseased  stetes  of  the  bloodf  aa  in  goat  ud 
rheumatism,  or  it  may  form  in  oousequenoe  of  atagnation  of  ^ 
blood-current  due  to  slowing  of  the  circulation  In  various  vutia^ 
diseeseft  When  a  thrombus  forms,  absolute  rest  in  the  lecnmlwit 
posture  is  to  be  strictly  eig'oined ;  the  great  danger  is  embolim  « 
the  displacement  of  the  clot  ih>m  iU  oru;iDai  pocitioii.  Hot 
fomentetions  in  the  early  stages  and  bellaaonna  omtmsnt  vha 
the  condition  becomes  sub-acute  are  the  beet  local  ap^icstkun. 
The  desire  is  to  promote  absorption  of  the  clot  The  veins  in  tlv 
lower  extremity  and  in  the  hsemorrhoidal  and  spermatio  T^ezu  m 
liable  to  dilatetion.  The  condition  is  termed  varix.  The  veiiia 
dilate  with  tortuosity ;  the  valves  become  incompetent ;  and  tls 
condition  is  apt  to  spread.  In  the  lower  extremity  the  primaij 
cause  may  be  an  injury,  or  some  obstruction  at  a  higher  paint 
General  laxity  of  the  tissues  predisposes  to  the  condition ;  occnps- 
tions  which  necessitete  much  standmg  and  alternation  of  beat  m 
cold  also  act  as  predisposing  causes.  The  treatment  oonsiatB  in 
giving  the  dilated  vessel  support  by  means  of  an  elastic  bandage  v 
stocking  When  the  condition  is  local  and  gives  discomfort,  tki 
veesel  may  be  ligatured  at  various  pointe  so  aa  to  cause  its  oUiten- 
tion.  This  operation  should  not  be  underteken  rashly,  and  should 
only  be  performed  if  the  case  is  an  aggravated  one,  since  it  ia  b 
no  means  devoid  of  risk.  In  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  the  diseaae 
is  termed  itUemai  hamunrhoids  or  pile$ ;  many  operations  sre  per- 
formed for  this  txmdition,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cssea  tbe 
careful  use  of  purgatives  and  the  administration  of  cold  wtter  ii- 
jections  into  tne  rectum  will  relieve  the  condition.  The  dilated 
veins  often  ulcerate  and  give  rise  to  bleeding  piles ;  here  aa  open- 
tion  is  often  called  for,  because  the  persistent  loss  of  even  sotall 
quantities  of  blood  is  apt  to  result  in  chronlo  anaamia.  The  at* 
largement  of  the  spermatio  plexus  is  termed  fMriooceU,  end  aimoit 
alwaya  occurs  on  the  left  side.  The  use  of  a  suspensory  handa^ 
and  cold  bathing  should  first  be  tried ;  if  the  disease  persLata,  it  a 
often  associated  with  mental  depression,  and  an  operation— ligaton 
at  several  pointe  of  the  dilated  vessel— should  be  performed.  Tha 
disease  may  be  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  testicle  on  the  mm 
side,  and  thia  liability  aggravates  the  mental  condition  and  ec- 
courages  the  surgeon  to  operate.  Inflammation  of  tBe  lymphalk 
vessels  in  the  lower  limbs  is  often  associated  with  inflammaboB  d 
the  veins  in  the  female  after  delivery,  giving  rise  to  the  Taiiooi 
forms  of  whiU  leg.  Acute  inflammation  of  uie  lymphatic  nasdi 
and  glands  is  also  associated  with  poisoned  wounds,  and  haa  al- 
ready been  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  injuries.  The  nae  of  hot 
fomentetions  and  careful  elastic  pressure  with  leet  are  preaeribed 
for  treatment 

2.  Diseases  qf  Bofu, 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  one  form  of  injury  it>  a 
bone,  viz.,  fracture.  A  word  may  now  bo  said  about  infltf"™*"" 
of  a  bone  and  ite  results.  As  a  typical  instenoe  we  wQl  take  i 
long  bone,  consisting  of  a  shaft  and  two  extremitieB.  Hie  walli  d 
the  abaft  consist  of  dense  bone,  the  extremities  of  cancellated  ttasoB. 
The  shaft  of  the  bone  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  mediillaiy  tiaot 
In  the  fully  developed  bone  the  extremities  alone  are  tipped  vitl 
cartilage ;  in  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  a  growing  pona 
there  are  also  layers,  termed  the  epiphyseal  cartilages.  The  boee 
ia  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  membrane  termed  the  perioeUum,  T^ 
membrane  is  nchly  supplied  with  blood-vessels^  which  raoiiijr 
through  it  and  pass,  along  with  lymphatic  vessels  and  nema^  fitn 
it  into  the  Haversian  canals  in  the  dense  bone  forming  the  shall 
The  deeper  layers  of  the  perieeteum  consiat  of  osteoUastie  cdl^ 
which  also  line  the  Haversian  canalsl  In  the  undeveloped  ooaditioB 
these  cell  elemente  take  an  active  part  in  the  growth  of  the  booa 
aa  regards  ite  breadth,  the  epiphvMal  cartilages  taking  an  actiie 
part  m  ite  growth  as  regards  ite  length.  The  meduUuy  tiana  m 
the  cavity  of  the  bone  is  supplied  by  the  nutrient  arteiy ;  tbi 
cancellated  tissue  forming  the  extremities  receives  ite  blood-ap^ 
partly  from  the  nutrient  artery  and  partly  from  vessels  pssaiBga* 
directly  from  the  periosteum.  When  a  bone  is  iig'ured— as  happens 
far  example,  in  a  severe  bruise— the  blood-vessels  in  the  perioateoA 
and  la  tne  Haveniaa  canali  beomna  oongeitod,  effouoa  of  li^ 
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tiflw  dtnatioiia  an  iiritatad,  and  eeU  j^UferatioB  takei  (hot. 
Th«  veriMtenm  booomee  thiokened,  and  if  tha  tenidon  contmiua 
aapprationmyoociirbetwaanthepwiortyiimandtiiabona.  Tha 
vanoataom  ia  laiaed  ftxmi  the  bona ;  the  blood-Taaaala  puring  into 
Sx9  HftTWBian  eanab  are  obliterated  or  torn  aoroaa ;  and  the  omtar 
laTVia  of  tiie  baxd  denae  bone,  their  aonroea  of  nutriment  being  out 
(%  die.  The  extent  of  the  necroaed  tiaaoe  wiU  depend  npon  tiia 
extent  of  the  aoppoiating  aipa ;  if  the  wppnating  area  inelndea 
the  nutrient  artery  within  ite  range,  nutriment  being  then  out  off 
fttim  the  mednnATT  tiaauo  l^m  which  in  part  the  deeper  Inyera  of 
th«  abaft  of  the  bone  are  anppUed  with  blood,  death  of  the  whole 
thiekneaa  of  the  ahaft  of  the  bone  may  occur.  As  already  ateted, 
the  moat  aente  forma  of  auppuratiTe  perioatitia  and  auppumUye 
oataomjelitia  are  infoetiye  diaepaea,  the  anppnration  in  them,  being 
dnetothepreeenceofamicTDoooouaL  If  after  an  ii^uiy  the  primary 
inflammation  ia  relioTed  by  fomentationa,  leeching;  or  inoiaiona, 
anpporation  may  be  prerented ;  or  OTen  it,  after  anppuration  haa 


ocourred,  ftee  indaiona  are  made  to  allow  the  una  to  eacape,  the 
narioetenm  may  aaaame  ita  normal  podtion,  and  the  area  of  neoroala 
le  limited  or  necroaU  be  preTented  alt<^ther.    After  a  portion  of 


the  ahaft  of  the  bone  dlea,  the  necroaed  area  ia  gradually  abaorbed 
but,  If  the  area  ia  of  oonaiderable  aiae,  and  more  particularly 
if  aepaia  ocenia,  tiie  dead  part  ia  mdually  aeparated  firom  the 
lirhift  and  after  a  time  it  beoomee  looee,  aiM  as  a  rule  haa  to  be 
nmoTid  by  operation.  If  the  inflammation,  acute  in  the  firat  in- 
stance, becomes  aub-acuto,  or  if  it  is  sub-acute  from  the  firat,  then, 
inataad  of  auppuration,  the  efibaion  under  the  perioeteum  ccagu- 
latea,  whereupon  lymph  is  formed,  the  proliferating  oateobUatio 
eella  in  the  lymph  take  up  their  normal  function,  and  new  bone  ia 
made.  Thia  maaa  of  new  oooe  ia  termed  a  nodt.  In  the  HaTcraian' 
<»«iuil«  the  oeteoblaato  there  forming  bone  will  render  the  bone  tiaaue 
more  denae  and  iToiy-Uke  ia  eonaiatence,  to  which  the  term  tebrorii 
U  applied.  In  acme  caaea  the  oeteoblaatic  cells  in  the  Hararaian 
canals,  instead  of  forming  bone,  feed  upon  the  original  bony  tiaaue 
which  conatitutoa  the  walla  of  the  canala.  The  Haveraian  canala 
leooming  enlargedi^  the  reetUt  ia  a  leaaening  of  the  amount  of 
inorganic  matter  in  the  area  aifeoted,  and  a  cancellation  of  the 
liaiil  bone  takea  place.'  Thia  condition  ia  called  rartfyimg  odUia. 
The  rare&otion  cii  the  dense  bone  may  persist;  or  the  nrocesa  may 
■top,  the  oeteoblaato  again  forming  bone  and  the  larafied  area  be- 
coming aelerxMed.  In  the  cancellated  tiaaue  in  the  extremitiaa  of 
the  long  bonee,  and  in  that  which  forma  the  mass  of  the  short 
bonea;  anch  aa  the  Tertobna,  the  taraal  and  ths  carpal  bonas,  the 
inorganic  matter  compared  with  the  hard  bone  ii  relatiTihr  in 
mnaUer  amount  than  the  organic  matter  filling  the  csaeella.  Hen 
•a  a  reanlt  of  injury  the^hin  lameUis  of  bone  may  Jbe  dttt  off  firosi 
their  blocd-enpplT,  and  death  take  place.  If  the  prooias.ls  aente, 
an  earn  of  canceUated  tissue  will  oie,  and  be  sepanted  ttcm  the 
•uzToundinc  linng  tissue  aa  in  the  hard  bone.  In  conaequenoe^ 
liowerer,  of  the  quantity  of  organic  matter,  death  may  take  place 
in  a  molecolar  form,  more  nearir  allied  to  the  ptoeaaa  m  uleaiatton 
in  the  acft  partai  Thia  eondltion  ia  known  aa  esriia  If  the 
'  amatoTT  praosas  in  cancellated  tiaaue  is  anb-acuta^  Instead 
molecalar  death,  sderosb  of  the  eanoellated  tisaoa  oooan. 


«ra 

When  the  canceUated  tiaaue  ia  the  aeat  of  inflammation,  in  con- 
aaqnaoce  of  ite  eloee  oonnezion  and  intimate  anatomioal  ralationa 
with  the  articular  eartilagee,  the^  in  their  turn  become  implicated, 
and  we  have  then  to  deal  with  diaeaae  of  the  joint  In  alicaaae  in 
which  indaiona  are  made  to  relieve  tenalon  under  the  periosteum; 
or  in  which  porticiu  of  bone  are  remored  to  raUere  tension  in  the 
ehaft  or  in  the  medullary  carity  of  a  bone,  or  in  which  inddona 
are  made  to  check  the  progreat  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  can- 
cellated tiaaue,  atriet  antiaeptic  precantiona  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
Tent  sepsis  ooonning  In  the  wound. 

S.  DiMOtetqfJoifiU 
A  Joint  Is  a  complicated  organ,  and  ite  integrity  depends  upon  a 
healuy  condition  of  the  bonee  whieh  form  it,  of  the  articular  earti- 
lagee ^Hiich  corer  the  ends  of  the  bonea,  and  of  the  aynovial  mem- 
brane whkh  auppliea  the  aynoTial  fluid  that  lubrieatea  the  joint 
Theee  different  atructuree  are  doeelj  aaaodated  anatomically  and 
phyaiologicallT,  and  dlseaae  beginnmg  in  any  one  of  them  will 
aaaoredly,  unuss  checked,  graduallT  extend  to  the  others.  The 
cartilage  eonrinf  the  ends  of  the  bonea  recdrea  ite  blood-anpply 
mainly  Ikum  the  bone,  and  ia  alao  to  a  certain  extent  eupplied  at  ita 
edgee  by  the  spiorial  membrane.  The  cartilage  being  In  itself 
non-Tseoular,  diseees  does  not  commence  in  It;  the  m^ority  of 
ioint  disaaaaa  ccmmenoe  dther  in  tiie  avnorial  membrane  or  In  the 
none ;  ss  a  general  rule  ther  besin  with  aome  alight  i^jurr  of  the 
Joint    Theaa  l^jurisa  oonalBt  of  atraina  or  twi^  (of  the  jaiai)  on 


theooehandand  jarring  or  oontoaion  on  the  other.    IntnelaMar 
eass  the  elsstie  camUgeleeeena  the  fovce  of  the  contuaion. 
WhsBft  Joint  ia  stidnsd,  ths  lig^msnto  binding  the  bones  to- 


Mtbsr  ere  atretohed  and  the  synorial  membrane  beocnea  inflametL 
Conaequentiy  efl'ndon  takea  place  into  the  joint,  which  becomes 
awollen  and  painfbl  on  preeanre.  Any  morement  of  it  is  painftd, 
and  all  the  muadee  around  it  are  rigid.  InahealthT  peiaon  appro- 
priate treatment->reat,  hot  Xomentationa,  and  gentle  elaa^c  prea- 
anre— will  cauae  the  fluid  within  the  joint  to  be  sraduall^  abeorbed, 
after  which  the  joint  can  be  leatored  to  ite  normal  condition.  -  When 
the  inflammation  beoomea  aub-acute  the  pain  dieappean,  and  unices 
the  joint  is  kept  quiet  by  appropriate  ^linte  the  condition  b  Tsry 
apt  to  become  fihrnAi ;  that  is.  the  joint  becomes  swollen  and 
the  moTcmente  are  restricted.  This  condition  is  most  persistent, 
end  nrolonsBd  rest,  along  with  counter-irritetion  by  blistering  or 
hf  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  ia  neceesary  before  the 
emision  suosidee.  The  joint  may  remain  weak  for  the  rest  of  the 
patient's  Ufe.  Fibrous  adheiioxp  may  form  and  preyent  free  moTC- 
ment  A  joint  in  auch  a  condition  is  always  liable  on  the  slighteat 
injury  to  have  a  return  of  the  effudon  in  an  acute  or  aulnacuto 
form.  Theee  are  the  chief  conaequencea  of  a  strain  in  a  healthy 
paraon.  In  a  weakly  person  the  primary  atrain  may  entail  a  Tery 
different  result  The  aTnorial  membrane  maT  underco  gelatinous 
or  pulpy  degeneration,  and,  although  it  ia.tmproboDle  that  this 
condition  ia  aasodated  with  the  tubercular  diathesis  in  aU  caaea, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  very  many  the  d^eenemtion  of  tho 
aynorisl  membrane  is  tubercular  in  character.  Toe  tubercle  bacil- 
lus has  been  found  in  the  thickenM  membrane.  A  ioint  in  this 
condition  sweUs;  the  enlarsement,  although  it  may  be  dae  in  part  to 
eflbdon  into  the  cavity  of  ue  joint,  is  mainly  caused  by  the  tmcken- 
ing  of  the  synorial  membrane,  which  has  a  peculiar  doushy  semi- 
elastio  feeling.  The  moTomente  of  the  joint  are  restricted,  though 
little  pain  is  complained  ot  If  it  is  an  upper  limb  the  patient 
will  not  use  it,  Ifa  lower  limb  he  will  walk  with  a  distinct  limp. 
The  dlseaae  is  a  chronic  one,  and  the  joint  may  remain  in  this  con- 
dition for  montha.  Seat,  elastic  preasure,  and  blistering  may  check 
the  progreaa  of  the  diaeaae,  but  aa  a  rule,  sooner  or  later,  and  very 
often  ss  the  result  of  aome  alight  injury,  a  change  takea  place. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  effuaion  within  the  joint,  instead  of  oeing 
aaroua,  becomea  aero -purulent  and  even  purulent,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  pua  within  it  If  the  joint  is  an  important  one. 
Inflammatory  fever  is  set  up ;  the  joint  becomee  intensely  painful 
on  the  slighteat  movement,  and  umeas  incidona  are  made  to  allow 
the  pua  to  eacape  it  passes  gradually  into  a  state  of  complete  dis- 
organisation. The  cartilage  aoftena  and  breaks  down,  so  that 
giadualhr  the  oanceUated  bone  underneath  ia  exposed.  A  dmOar 
change  utkea  place  in  the  opposing  cartilage.  It  is  destroyed  in 
ite  tun  and  the  li^^ente  binding  the  bones  together  are  softened 
and  loae  their  eiaatidty,  ao  that  the  joint  can  be  moved  in  abnormal 
directions.  A  grating  aenaation  can  be  felt  when  the  cancellated 
bony  surfhcea  are  rubbed  together.  Along  with  theee  changee 
within  the  joint,  fod  of  inflammation  form  in  the  aoft  tissuea 
around  it  Theee  inflammatory  areaa  auppurate;  the  absceaaeo 
bant  into  the  joint ;  the  akin  over  them  gives  way ;  and  com- 
munication is  eatobliahed  between  the  external  air  and  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  Through  thia  channel  the  causes  of  patreiaction 
xsaoh  the  cavi^,  and  complete  diMrganization  of  the  part  accom- 
panied by  aepets  occurs.  Should  the  joint  be  an  important  one, 
a  oonditum  termed  Juelie  is  set  up.  If  the  discharge  is  allowed 
to  oontinue^  a  gradual  waating  takea  place,  which  sooner  or  later 
enda  In  the  death  of  the  individual,  unless  tho  surgeon  either  re- 
llevee  the  tendon  b^  free  incisiona,  or  exdaea  the  joint,  or  amputates 
the  limb.  After  diaorganisation  haa  occurred,  if  tho  inflammatory 
prooeaa  eesaee.  anchvloais  of  the  joint  may  result  But,  if  the  joint  is 
neely  drainea  and  kept  at  rest,  the  inflammation  will  snbdde,  and 
the  granulation  tiaaue  on  the  two  oppoaing  surfaces  will  unite  and 
a  flbrona  formation  take  place.  The  proceaa  may  stop  there,  or  the 
flbfous  tiaaue  may  be  giadaaUy  tranaformed  into  lx>ne.  Osseous 
union  hss  taken  place  between  the  bonee  forming  the  joint  In 
many  caaea  this  is  what  the  suri^n  aims  at,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  keep  it  constantly  m  view  and  to  place  the  joint  in 
sndi  a  podtion  that,  if  anchyloaia  doea  occur,  the  limb  may  be  aa 
uaefhl  aa  poedble.  This  reeult  ia  only  attained  after  j)roIonged 
treatment,  and,  if  the  natient's  strength  ia  unequal  to  it,  it  wUl 
be  neceesary  to  txaat  tne  aflected  joint  or  to  amputate  the  limK 
Suppuration  aometimee  ocoura  withm  a  joint  without  any  previoua 
pulpy  degeneration  of  the  ayuovial  membrane,  either  as  the  result 
of  a  wound  or  fhnn  septic  inflammation  secondary  to  pyaemia,  or 
in  oonaequence  of  a  very  acute  eunple  aynovitis  reamticg  from 
exoeedva  tendon  within  the  joint  When  the  synovial  membrane 
is  affected  with  pulp^  deffeneration  the  vitality  of  the  cariilace  at 
ita  edgee,  where  it  joins  tne  synovial  membrane,  may  be  interfered 
with:  the  thickened  rynovial  membrane,  by  encroaching  on  the 
articular  cartilage,  gradually  by  preaaure  idtera  the  nutrition  of  the 
cartilage  ao  that  it  disintej^tea  and  breaka  down,  and  when  it  ia 
destrmd  disorganization  of  the  joint  enauea,  as  alreadv  deacribed. 
Should  the  diseaae  aaeume  this  form,  if  care  ia  taken,  and  if  the  ioint 
la  kept  quiet,  auppuration  within  it  need  not  neceaaarOy  take  place. 
The  inflammation  may  asaome  a  tob-icute  type  sad  flbrona  anchy- 
losla  oocur* 
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bom  the  Imdo  oociin ;  effndon  then  talus  place  between  the  earti- 
Uge  and  the  bone;  the  cartilage  ie  oat  off  from  its  nutrient  aopply; 
and,  unleae  the  joint  is  kept  at  complete  net,  nnlese  the  eftiaUm 
is  aSeorbed,  the  cartilage  will  sooner  or  later  become  neeroeed. 
The  neeroeed  cartilage  will  giro  way ;  the  bone  beneath  will  be 
ezpoeed ;  and,  if  the  irritation  is  kept  np^  effusion,  at  first  ssrous 
but  soon  becoming  purulent  in  oonseauenoe  of  the  tension  within 
the  joint,  will  take  place.  Changes  follow  in  the  opposing  carti- 
lage, which  has  been  itself  bruised  by  the  primary  iar,  and  perhaps 
eren  separated  from  the  bone  beneath.  It  will  in  ita  turn  necrose, 
and  the  bone  will  be  exposed,  suppuration  taking  place  within 
the  joint  The  synovial  membrane  will  become  diseasisd,  the  liga- 
ments softened,  and  the  stiI  sequence  of  erents  already  described 
will  ensue.  A  joint  affected  in  this  way  is  easilT  reoogniied  from 
one  in  which  the  synovial  membrane  is  primarily  affected  by  the 
abeence  of  swelling  and  by  the  intense  pain.  In  the  early  stages 
complete  rest  should  be  obtained  by  af&xing  *  weight  to  the 
affected  limb.  This,  bv  setting  up  between  the  oppoeed  end  in- 
jured cartilaginous  surfaces  a  conoition  of  negative  preesnre,  will 
tend  to  check  the  disease.  But  if  this  plan  of  treatment  does 
not  soon  cause  a  subsidence  of  the  pain,  actual  cautery  must  at 
once  be  resorted  to.  Contusion  in  which  the  cancelkted  bone  is 
injured  at  some  distance  from  the  cartilage  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  young  people,  in  whom  the  extremities  of  the  bonee  are 
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not  fully  developed.  In  them  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  are  richly 
supplied  with  blood  for  the  performance  of  their  physiological 
function,  the  formation  of  bone,  and  a  comparatively  slight  in- 
jury may  cause  inflammation  to  be  set  up  in  the  bone  mimediately 
in  contact  with  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  As  in  the  sjrmrvial  mem- 
brane when  it  is  affectra  with  pulpy  aegenention.  this  diseaee  mny 
be  occasionally  non-tubercular  in  chancter ;  but  in  the  nudority 
of  cases,  more  especially  when  the  primary  ix^uiy  is  very  slight, 
the  disease  assumes  the  tubercular  type  and  tubercle  is  deposited. 
In  such  cases  the  symptoms  are  ofun  very  insidious ;  the  young 
patient  oompUins  of  some  slight  uneasineee,  or  the  first  thing 
to  be  noticed  is  a  limp  in  wallung  when  a  lower  Umb  is  affiBcteoL 
In  the  case  of  an  upper  limb  the  patient  will  avoid  moving  the 
affected  joint  As  there  is  no  external  swelling,  the  disease  may 
be  overlooked  in  its  earlv  stsges ;  but,  if  it  is  suspected,  and  if  the 
affected  limb  is  kept  at  rest,  the  inflammation  wiU  subside  and 
recovery  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
use  the  limb,  even  in  an  im^rfect  way,  the  tubercular  area  may 
extend  and  the  articular  cartilage  become  affected.  The  articular 
cartilage  does  not  in  that  case  receive  its  proper  nourishmiant :  it 
dieintemtes,  breaks  down,  and  the  diseaee  attacks  the  joint  Into 
this  last  tubercular  matter  escapes  and  suppuration  oocuiSi  reeuli- 
inff  sooner  or  later  in  disoiganization  of  the  ioint 

In  recent  years  a  useful  limb  has  often  teen  saved  by  excision 
of  the  affected  joint  In  the  early  stsffea  the  disease  may  subside 
under  appropriate  local  treatment  such  ss  counter-irritauon^  reet, 
pressure,  assisted  by  constitutional  treannent,  such  as  tonics,  tnA 
air,  and  careful  dieting.  By  these  means  an  operation  niay  be 
avoided,  and  in  applying  such  treatment  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  disease  itself  may  subside,  the  joint  as  an  organ  may 
be  irretrievably  dama^ :  it  may  become  anchyloeed.  If  anchvlosis 
occurs  in  a  flexed  position  of  the  hip  or  knee  joints,  the  Umb  will 
be  useleis  for  progression ;  and  an  operation  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  straighten  it  In  the  ankle  ioint,  if  anchylosis  occurs 
with  the  foot  m  an  extended  position,  the  patient  will  not  be  able 
to  put  his  heel  to  the  grouna,  and  an  operation  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  leff.  Do  not  interfere  witn 
au  anchylosed  joint  in  the  lower  limb  if  it  is  in  good  poeition.  If 
the  shoulder  ioint  becomes  anchylosed  after  disease,  the  stemo- 
cUvicuIar  and  acromio-clavicular  joints  take  up  to  a  great  extent 
the  function  of  the  anchyloeed  shoulder.  In  the  elbow,  in  what- 
ever position  the  joint  becomes  anchyloeed,  the  arm  loee^  much  of 
its  usefulness  and  excision  of  the  ioint  is  performed  in  crder  to  ffet 
a  movable  elbow.  In  the  wrist  it  may  be  necessary  to  operate  for 
anchyloeie ;  but  as  a  rule,  if  the  fingers  an  mobils,  the  anchyloeed 
wrist  does  not  interfere  to  any  great  extent  with  the  uaeftilneM  of 
the  hand. 

4.  Fenertal  Dittateg, 

Three  distinct  affections  are  included  under  this  term— gonoirhoea, 
chancroid,  and  syphilis.  At  one  time  these  were  reganied  as  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  disease  ;  and,  though  gonorrhcea  is  now 
genersUy  held  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  other  two,  there  are 
not  wanting  eminent  authorities,  including  Mr  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son, who  are  inclined  to  look  upon  chancroid  and  syphilis  as  essen- 
tially one  and  the  same  disease.  The  preeent  writer  believes  that 
gonorrhoea,  chancroid,  and  syphilis  are  three  distinct  diseases^  due 
to  separate  causes,  which  have  nothing  in  common  exoept  their 
habitat  The  cause  in  each  caae  is  a  spedflc  vims,  prooably  a 
micro-organism.  In  the  case  of  gonorrhcea  the  virus  attacks 
mucous  membranes,  especially  that  of  the  urethra ;  in  chancroid 
mucous  membranea  and  the  akin  are  affected:  in  syphilis  the 
whole  system  comee  josl^  ^e  influence  of  the  poison. .  Oononrhcea 


and  ehanerold  eomnoiid  to  tiM  praeea  of 
The  organisms  on  implantation  ast  up  a  local 
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producteof  thia  fermentative  prooeas  pass  into  the  aystsm  sndghe 
rise  to  oonstitntional  effects;  but  thee        *       ""        *— - 
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laty^!b5hM,mk^tM  otlisr  hand, 
ifoetivs  prooeas:  the  otnnisms pass  into  the gBaenl 
dreulatiqn  and  live  and  mnltiply  wnersver  th^  find  a  soitabls 
nidusL    —        - 


pass  into  the  system  generally, 
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The  Joint  affection  commonly  called 
_  ,**  which  sometimee  follows  gonorrhoea,  is  i 
an  infective  oondition.  If  this  is  true^  then  in  tbeae'iars  < 
gonorrhcea  is  infective.  The  chancroid  poison  may  paaa  into  the 
lymphatioa  and  cause  inflammation  of  the  Wmphatie  daada  in  the 
groin,  giving  rise  to  thanavidal  bubo.  These  clinical  &ets  sn 
undoubtedly  oppoeed  to  any  generalization  such  as  that  laid  dovn 
above,  and  it  m  rigiht  to  note  them ;  but  the  {general  oomparieon 
between  gonorrhcea  and  chancroid  as  non-inliBctive  and  mhilis  ss 
distinctly  infective  in  ita  character  hdlda  good  in  the  great  m$jiat- 
ity  of  oassa.  A  ftarther  study  of  these  quaai-inlectiye  varietiee  ef 
gonorrhcea  and  chancroid  must  undoubtedly  throw  li|^t  upon  the 
phydological  clasaifioation  of  pathogenic  orgsnisma.  Tlisse  three 
affectiona  are  generally  acquired  as  the  result  of  impure  sexsel 
interoourss ;  but  there  are  other  methods  of  oontag^  a%  iiv 
example,  when  the  acooncheur  ia  poisoned  whilst  deliyerin^  a  sypU- 
Utio  woman,  the  surgeon  when  operating  on  a  ayphilitio  patient  An 
individnal  may  be  attacked  by  any  one  or  any  two  of  the  three,  <r 
\»y  all  of  them  at  onoe,as  the  result  of  ons  and  the  same  oennsxian; 
but  they  do  not  show  themselves  at  the  same  time ;  in  other  wod^ 
they  have  different  stages  of  incubation*  In  gonorrhcea  the  dieeese 
appean  very  npidly,  so  also  in  chancroid,  the  first  symptoms  cob- 
mendng  as  a  rule  uiree  or  four  days  after  inoculation.  It  is  very 
different,  however,  with  syphilia.  Here  the  period  of  inenhatka 
is  one  nther  of  week^  tiie  avenge  length  being  twenty  eight  dan 
though  it  may  vary  from  one  week  to  eight  Tlie  lengto  of  um 
periM  of  incubation,  therefore^  is  the  great  primary  dlsjpioetle  ia 
the  case  of  syphilis. 

Syphilis  is  an  infecttve  fever,  and  ita  life  histoiT  may  bs  best 
eoDsidered  by  comparing  it  witn  vaodnia.  A  chila  ia  vaociBated 
on  the  arm  with  vaodne  lymph.  For  the  first  two  or  three  dart 
nothing  is  observed :  but  on  the  fourth  day  rsdnsM  anpearL  and  bv 
the  ei^th  day  a  characteristic  vaccine  vesicle  ia  formed,  whica 
bursts  and  fresa  a  discharge,  which  dries  and  forms  a  acdn  Ifoo 
the  eighth  day  the  clear  lymph  in  the  veaiele  ia  introduced  at 
another  point  in  the  child's  skin,  no  characteristio  local  effect 
foUowa.  The  tpsbem  it  protected  fay  the  previona  Inoculation ; 
letion  will  last  for  some  yeara,  and  in  oertain  oases  kt 
the  rest  of  the  patient's  lift.    We  nave  here,  then,  exposure  to  a 


this  protection  will  last  lor  some  yeara, 
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poison,  its  introduction  local^,  a  period  of  incubation,  a  charM* 


tnristiC  local  appearance  at  tne  aeat  of  inoculation,  a  chsnge  ia 
the  constitation  of  the  indrridual,  and  protection  tram  another 
attack  for  a  variable  period.    Bo  with  syphilis.     The  syphilitio 
poison  is  intnducsd  at  the  seat  of  sn  accidental  abraaioa  eiths  en 
the  genital  orvaaa  or  on  any  part  of  the  surikoe  of  the  body.    The 
poison  lies  quescent  for  a  variable  period.    The  avenge  period  ii 
lourweekaL    A  characteristio  csidlsginous  hardness  appesnst  the 
seat  of  inoculation.    If  this  is  irritated  in  any  way,  an  uleentioB 
takes  place ;  but  ulcention  is  an  accident,  not  an  eesentisL    fna 
the  primary  aeat  the  system  genersU>  is  infected.    The  vini  ii 
multiplied  locally  and,  paasini^  along  the  lyniphatie  yesssls^  attacb 
the  nearest  chain  of  lymphatic  gluds.    If  the  original  sore  is  ia 
the  genitsl  organs,  the  glands  in  the  groin  sre  first  attacked ;  if  ia 
the  hand,  the  gland  above  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  it  oa 
the  lip,  the  guind  in  fh>nt  of  the  angle  of  the  Jaw.     The  affected 
glanda  are  indumted  uid  painleaa ;  they  may  become  inflamed,  jiut 
as  the  primary  leeion  niayulcente ;  but  the  1nflam.nation  is  aa  ecd- 
dent,  not  an  essential.     From  the  primary  slanda  the  mieehief  yiH 
affect  the  \ .hole  glandular  system.     The  Iway^  generally  is  so  altered 
that  varioua  akm  erupt^onsb  often  fymmetrinl,  breeilc  out    Anf 
irritation  of  the  muoona  membrane  is  followed  hj  superficial  nlee^ 
ations,  and  m  the  later  stagea  of  the  disease  skin  empaons,  pnstnler 
and  tubercular  in  type,  appear,  and  in  weakly  people  in  aerere 
cases,  or  in  cases  that  have  not  been  properly  treated  bj  the  enrgeon. 
syphilitic  depoeits  termed  gtimmata  are  formed.   Theee^  if  irritated, 
break  down  and  ^ve  rise  to  deep-seated  nlcentiona.    OummeU 
laav  attack  the  different  organs  m  tibe  body ;  the  mnsdes,  Htbt, 
ana  brain  are  the  frivouritc  aites.    Tbeir  preeenco  interferes  with 
the  frmctiona  of  the  oigana,  and,  if  the  organ  affected  ii  od« 
functionally  important  in  the  economy,  may  cause  death.    The 
individual  is  as  a  general  rule  nrotectea  agamst  a  aeeond  attack, 
although  there  have  been  rare  c^sea  ncoraed  ia  which  iadirideeh 
have  jeen  attadced  *  aeoond  time. 

Syphilis  is  treated  by  many  suiveona  by  giving  earsfrd  attsBiioa 
to  the  |(eneral  health,  to  diet  and  regimen  and  tonics,  by  piecing 
the  patient  in  the  most  favonnble  hygi^nie  droumstancee,  ia  the 
belief  that  it  runa  a  natural  course  sad  has  a  ABdeMj  i 
cure.  Special  enranj^oms  sm  trsated  aa  they  ariaa.  Other 
administer  small  obass  of  mercury,  in  the  ftim  cf  gny 
iodide  of  mereuzy,  of  oonosiye  sublinatai     If  the   * 
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effects  of  iiMmiiy  an  obnrv«d— tendeniMi  of  the  gniu  and  a 
metallio  taete  in  fke  moutli— this  treatment  ia  deciated  horn  and 
iodide  of  DotaMinm  ia  adminiatered,  mercoiy  being  giTan  again 
when  iti  pbyaiologioal  symptoma  have  diaappeared.  Oleate  of  mer- 
cniT  or  meieiirial  ointmenC  or  mercury  with  lanoline,  ia  applied  to 
the  primaiT  leaion  and  robbed  in  oyer  the  enlarged  glandsL  TUa  is 
oonttnnedforaixmonthaorayear.  In  the  later  atagea  of  the  com- 
plaint iodide  of  potaaeiam  ia  the  main  remedy  need.  There  are 
theiefore  two  diattnet  mathoda  of  treating  aypUlia,— the  non-mer- 
cnrial  end  the  mercoriaL  Both  methods  have  been  extenaiTeW  tried 
by  the  present  writer,  and  he  hclioTea  that  the  mercnrial  ia  infinitely 
prefenue  to  the  non-manmrial  method.  Becent  inTeatioationa 
point  to  the  Talne  of  oorrodTe  saUimate  sa  a  germidde,  and  in  all 
probability  the  good  reanlti  which  follow  saturation  of  the  lyatem 
with  mercury  are  to  be  explained  in  thia  way.  It  ia  said  by  the 
non-mercarialbts  that  the  administration  of  mercury  maaka  the 
aymptoms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^mptoms  often  appear 
after  the  mercury  ia  atopped,  but  in  a  modified  form,  and  there  ia 
no  evidence  that  the  mercnrial  treatment  prolongs  the  diseaae. 
Syphilis  haa  a  tendency  to  natural  cure,  like  all  the  continued  ferers, 
and  along  with  the  administration  of  mercury  earenil  hygienic  treat- 
ment must  receive  particular  attention,  and  often  in  weakly  un- 
healthy people  a  long  sea  Toyage  ia  of  great  value.  Any  meana 
which  causes  a  free  action  of  the  akin,  as^  for  xnatance,  by  periodic 
Tisita  to  thermal  baths,  is  of  great  aasistanoe  in  eliminatmg  the 
poiflon. 

Syphilia  as  commonly  met  with  nowadays  ia  not  of  so  severe  a 
type  as  it  formerly  waa.  One  reason  often  ^ven  for  thia  ia  that 
mercury  waa  formerly  always  puahed  until  its  Ml  physiological 
effects  were  observed,  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  patient'a  con- 
stitution by  thia  severe  treatment  aggravated  the  primary  com- 
plaint There  may  be  some  troth  in  this  explanaaon ;  but  the 
principal  reaaon  in  all  probability  ia  that  the  avphilitic  ornnism 
doea  not  now  find  so  suitable  a  nidua  or  soil  for  its  growth  and 
development  aa  it  once  did.  Syphilia  in  the  Dnited  Kingdom  at 
the  preaent  moment  ia  in  the  atage  of  an  epidemic  in  its  decline. 
This  may  be  looked  on  aa  a  startling  statement ;  but  it  ia  true  of 
ayphilis  aa  of  all  infective  diseaaea.  A  time  muat  come  when  the 
aou  ia  practically  worn  out,  when  it  becomea  so  poor  that  the  organ- 
iam  growa  only  in  a  stunted  form,  producing  a  mild  disease,  till 
in  time  it  ceases  to  grow  altogether.  It  is  not  ssserted  that  it  will 
neceasarily  die  out,  oecause  after  lying  fallow  for  a  time  the  soil 
may  recover  its  power  and  the  diaease  be  revived  in  a  more  virulent 
form,  analofloua  to  the  luxuriant  crop  which  followa  after  a  period 
of  fallow.  B^philis  can  be  conveyed  by  the  dlachaige  from  any 
ayphilitio  leaion  occurring  within  two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  complaint  It  cannot  be  conveyed  by  the  normal 
aecretiona  of  the  ^hilitio  person  except  in  the  caae  of  the  semen, 
which,  impregnatmg  the  ovum  in  the  female,  cauaea  the  fostua  to 
be  ayphiliuc'  Sjrphiliaation  of  the  fostus  is  followed  bv  syphiliza- 
tion  of  the  mother.  The  blood  of  a  syphilitic  person  is  infectious 
for  two  yeara  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Pure  vaccine 
lymph  cannot  convey  syphilis ;  it,  however,  it  is  mixed  with  blood 
it  may  convey  it  No  person  who  haa  had  ayphilis  should  marry 
until  ne  haa  been  entirety  free  from  the  complaint  for  two,  or  better 
atill  for  three,  years.  If  a  person  marriea  bexore  thia  time  pregnancy 
l^reatly  incxeasea  the  risk  to  the  mother.  If  there  ia  any  anapidon 
of  ayphilia  the  mother  ahould  take  mercury  during  the  period  of 
pregnanc]r.  It  ia  intereating  to  note  how  time  haa  a  modifying 
infiaenoe.in  a  caae  of  repeated  pregnanciea  occurring  in  a  syphuitie 
woman.  At  first  there  may  be  miscarriage  in  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy ;  after  a  time  abortions  in  the  later  stage ;  there  may 
then  be  a  still-bom  child ;  then  one  bom  alive  but  ayphHitic ;  then 
a  child  bom  apparently  healthy  but  aoon  becoming  ayphilitio ;  and 
ultimately  a  healthy  child  ia  Dom  and  remaina  healthy,  ahowing 
no  evidence  of  syphilitic  disease.  The  diseaae  haa  worn  itaelf  out 
The  relation  of  apparently  healthy  people  bora  of  syphilitic  parenta 
to  ajrphilia  acauired  dunng  the  course  of  their  life  may  explain 
those  remarkaole  caaea  of  escape  f^m  ayphilitio  inibctum  which 
oonatantly  come  under  the  observation  of  the  surgeon. 

6.  Tumaurt,^ 
Aa  the  reault  of  a  local  irritation  an  acute  inflammatory  swelling 
may  appear.  If  the  irritant  ia  of  a  severe  type  the  result  may  be 
local  death.  An  abscess  may  form ;  and,  after  vhe  pua  haa  eacaped 
or  haa  been  evacuated,  and  after  the  original  cauae  of  the  irritation 
haa  subaided,  the  swelling  may  diaappear  and  the  parts  be  restored 
to  a  condition  nearly  allied  to  the  normal  If  the  irritant,  however, 
is  alight  and  ita  action  prolonged,  a  chronio  inflammatory  swdling 
of  the  part  may  reault  Although  in  many  caaea  with  u>propriato 
treatment  the  mduration  diaappeara,  in  other  caaea  it  peraun  during 
the  life  of  the  individual  The  indurated  maas  in  its  micioaoopic 
eliaraetara  closely  rsaemblea  the  original  anatomical  oharaeteriada 
of  the  part  affeetedi'  When,  for  tacample,  an  organ  like  a  gland  is 
Khe  aaat  of  a  ehronio  irritation  a  general  inereaae  in  its  siae  takea 
placa,  A  hypertrophy  or  overgrowth  haa  occurred,  bnt  aa  a  rule 
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the  hypertrophied  gland  ia  only  altered  in  size ;  it  retains  its  cpaml 
ahape  and  functional  activity.    Occasionally  the  hypertrophic  area 
ia  localised,  and  to  a  great  extent  separable  from  the  original  sland 
by  a  more  or  less  distinct  capsule.    In  the  mammaiy  {dand,  far 
example,  a  local  hypertrophy  may  occur,  the  microscopic  charaetera 
of  which  reaemble  imperfect  gland  tissue.     Between  thia  condition 
and  an  adenoid  or  glandular  tumour  of  the  mamma  no  diatinct  line 
of  demarcation  can  be  drawn,  and  the  probability  ia  that  the  ade- 
nomatooa  tumour  of  the  mamma  is  caused  by  local  irritation.  It  may 
be  the  immediate  outcome  of  a  misdirected  or  excessive  functional 
activity.    The  great  practical  difference,  however,  between  it  and 
trae  hypertrophy  ia  tnis,  that  it  can  only  be  removed  by  opara- 
tion.     The  adenomatous  tumour  closely  resembles  in  some  of  its 
microscopic  characters  one  of  the  varieties  of  epithelioma,  of  which 
an  increase  in  the  columnar  epithelium  lining  the  acini  in  the  gland 
ia  the  main  characteristic.     This  tumour  is  not  a  aimple  tumour 
like  the  troe  adenoma ;  it  doea  not  grow  slowly ;  it  is  not  encap-  . 
sulated ;  the  cellular  elements  in  it  not  only  invade  the  surroundii^ 
tissues  but  tend  to  pasa  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  reach  tha 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  arm-pit,  where  they  grow  and  form  seoond- 
sry  tumours  similar  in  microscopic  characters  to  the  original  growth. 
From  these  secondary  foci  a  further  invaaion  may  take  place,  and 
the  cell  elements  may  reach  the  Uood-stream  and  be  caught  in  the 
capillariea,  forming  there  new  growtha,  till  the  patient  diea  from 
the  general  implication  of  the  whole  system.    This  form  of  tnmouz 
haa  been  termed  a  mcUignani  adenoma.    While  it  haa  originally  the 
microacopic  characters  of  a  simple  adenoma,  if  we  look  to  ita  life 
history  we  have  in  it  an  excellent  example  of  a  mali|paut  tumour. 
Hicroecopically  it  is  a  stepping-stone  between  the  simple  and  the 
malignant  type  of  tumour ;  clinically  it  ia  characteriattcaUy  malig- 
nant.   The  mammary  gland  ia  compoeed  of  glandular  tiaane  and 
fibroua  tisane.    A  hyperplaaia  of  the  fibroua  tisaue  may  oocur  in 
consequence  of  an  exceasive  irritation  of  the  glandular  tiasne,  or 
appsrently  a  primary  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue  may  occur  locally, 
ffiving  rise  to  a  aimple  fibroua  tumour  of  the  mamma,  of  which  fulif 
aeveloped  fibroua  tisane  ia  the  mieroacopio  characteriatic     This 
overgrowth  may  become  encapaulated  and  give  riae  to  no  aymptoma 
except  thoae  referable  to  ita  gradual  increase  in  sias^  and  after  the 
gland  in  which  it  liea  haa  Ailfilled  its  life  history  it  may  atop 
growing^  degenerate,  and  decay.     In  the  uteroa,  «.g.,  those  fibroua 
tumoura  which  occur  after  the  time  of  child-bearing  ia  paat,  after 
the  dtema  haa  ftdfiUed  ita  deatiny,  ceaae  to  give  any  further  troaUe 
and  are  only  inconvenient  in  conaequenoe  of  their  siae.    Fibroua 
tissue  in  the  early  stagea  of  ita  development  ia  largely  compoeed  of 
cell  elementa,  and  there  are  tumours,  »,g,,  in  connexion  with  the 
mamma,  which  have  their  prototype  in  the  undeveloped  or  cellular 
stage  of  fibroua  tiaaue.    These  tumours  alao  are  easentially  malignant. 
They  grow  rapidly,  and  are  richly  aupplied  with  tfain-walled  uood- 
vessels ;  the  elements  of  the  tumour  pass  directly  into  the  blood- 
atream,  and  reach  the  capillariea,  when  they  are  arreated  and  where 
aeoondary  gprowtha  like  the  original  growth  in  their  anatomical 
characteriatica  are  formed,  cauaing  the  death  of  the  patient 

In  what  haa  just  been  said  it  wfll  be  seen  that  there  is  no  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  inflammatory  swelling  and  the 
hypertrophy,  between  the^  hypertrophy  and  ue  tumour  proper, 
between  the  simple  and  the  malignant  tumour.  The  local  irritar 
tion  can  be  traced  in  the  caae  of  the  inflammatory  awelling  and  the 
hypertrophy,  and  it  ia  highly  probable  that  both  the  aimple  and 
the  malignant  tumour  are  also  due  to  local  irritation.  It  muat, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  it  cannot  alwaya  be  traced.  If 
the  malignant  tumour  ia  not  due  to  local  irritation,  but  to  a  genersl 
dyacrsaia  or  peculiarity  of  the  patient,  the  aurgeon  has  slight  gronnda 
for  recommending  ita  removal  I^  however,  he  believea  that  all 
tumoura  are  evioencea  of  local  irritation,  he  ia  fully  justified  in 
recommending  their  early  and  complete  removal— in  the  caae  of  the 
malignant  tumoura  before  they  have  time  to  spread  by  the  lymphatie 
or  blood-stream  to  distant  parts,  in  the  case  of  aimple  tumours  Won 
they  have  assumed  characteristics  of  malignancy,  aa  theae  tumoura 
sometimes  do.  The  mammary  gland  has  been  taken  aa  an  example 
of  an  organ  in  which  tumoura  fre<^uentl^  occur.  The  reaaon  for 
thia  fluency,  if  we  believe  in  local  irritation  aa  a  cauae  of  tumour- 
growth,  ia  not  &r  to  seek :  from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the  time 
when  it  terminates  ita  functional  activity  thia  gland  ia  in  a  conatant 
atato  of  vaacolar  unrest  and  functional  change.  Both  forms  of  ta« 
monr  are  met  with  in  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Simple 
tumours  an  ^erally  composed  of  fully  developed  tissue,  similar 
to  the  tissue  in  which  thay  lie,  the  simple  fatty  tumour  occurring 
in  connexion  with  fatty  tissue,  the  simple  fibroua  tumour  in  con- 
nexion with  fibroua  tisaue,  the  oaaeoua  tumour  in  connexion  with 
bone.  The  malignant  tumour,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  generally 
formed  of  undeveloped  tiasue  wMch  has  not  yet  fulfilled  ita  destiny, 
which  ia  not  only  misplaced  in  situation  but  in  time.  The  carti- 
la^oua  tumour  has  ita  prototvpe  in  cartilage,  for  that  which  coven 
the  enda  of  the  long  bonea  ana  enters  into  the  formation  of  a  loiui 
ia  a  fully  developed  tisaue.  The  trae  prototype  of  the  eartilagmoas 
tumour  ia  not,  however,  fully  developed  cartilage,  but  one  or  other 
of  thoae  forma  of  cartilage  which,  aa  regarda  uieir  developmental 
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porition,  are  intermediate  between  flbrone  tiasne  and  bone,  and  there- 
fore the  cartilaginous  tamour  lias  frequentljr  a  life  history  more 
closely  aUied  to  the  malignant  than  io  the  aimple  type  of  tnmoor 
formation. 

No  attempt  can  here  be  made  to  classify  the  different  forma  of 
tnmonr.  Tne  surgeon  at  the  bedside  meets  with  tnmoors  as  liying 
parasitic  formations.  He  studies  their  life  history;  he  observes 
their  birth,  their  growth,  their  peculiarities,  and  their  tendencies ; 
he  naturally  attempts  to  classify  them  from  a  study  of  their  physio- 
logical or  clinical  aspects.  The  pathologist,  on  the  other  hand, 
examines  the  tumour  after  it  is  removed ;  he  studies  it  as  it  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  and  under  the  microscope  ;  and  he  attempts  to 
classify  tumours  from  an  anatomical  standpoint.  Within  recent 
years  the  pathologist's  classification,  associated  with  a  reco^tion 
of  the  developmental  division  of  thb  human  embryo  into  different 
layers,  has  become  the  favourite  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that,  as  science 
advances,  the  increase  of  clinical  knowledge,  assisted  by  microscopic 
and  embfyological  research,  will  make  a  physiological  claaaification 
a  reality. 

rv.  Operative  Sukobry. 

Within  recent  ye&rs  the  main  advance  in  surgerj  has 
been  from  the  scientific  side,  due  to  increase  precUon  in 
physiological  knoiiv  ledge  and  a  careful  study  of  the  rektion 
of  organisms  to  various  diseased  conditions.  And  "with 
this  progress  operative  skill,  in  many  directions  previously 
unthought  of,  has  kept  pace.  Cranial  operative  surgery 
has  advanced  as  the  motor  areas  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  have  been  localized  with  greater  precision.  The  ex- 
perimental physiologist  has  done  his  part;  the  clinical 
observer  is  now  doing  his.  Cranial  surgery  necessitates 
special  notice.  In  the  thoracic  cavity  also  diseased  con- 
ditions are  now  relieved  bv  surgical  operations.  The 
greatest  advance  of  all,  however,  is  in  connexion  with  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Und^r  this  head  the  work  of  the  last 
thirty  years  requires  special  notice.  The  peritoneum  was 
at  one  time  considered  a  closed  book  to  the  operator;  now 
all  is  changed,  and  abdominal  surgery  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  operative  work.  Joints  in 
a  state  of  inflammation  are  also  now  freely  opened  and 
tension  is  relieved.  With  the  relief  of  tension  the  in- 
flammatory process  subsides  and  the  joint  recovers.  The 
excision  of  diseased  joints  has  also  become  part  of  the 
Bveryday  work  of  the  surgeon.  Cancerous  affections — ^using 
the  term  in  a  clinical  sense— of  the  tongue,  rectum,  and 
larynx  are  now  treated  by  excision  of  these  organs.  But 
it  is  still  a  question  in  what  cases  the  operation  prolongs 
life,  and  what  cases  are  specially  suited  for  operation. 
While  greater  latitude  has  been  given  to  surgical  interfer- 
ence with  the  different  cavities  of  the  body,  operations  upon 
the  limbs  have  been  restricted  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Lister's  views  with  regard  to  wound  treatment, 
^lany  limbs  upon  which  formerly  amputation  was  per- 
formed, as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  compound  fractures, 
are  now  saved.  The  term  "  conservative  surgery,"  which 
formerly  had  reference  to  the  excision  of  a  diseased  joint 
instead  of  amputation  of  the  affected  limb,  has  now  a 
wider  meaning,  and  covers  not  only  the  different  excisions 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  amputation  but  also  those 
cases  in  which  a  limb  is  saved  by  careful  antiseptic  man- 
agement after  severe  injury.  At  one  time,  perhaps,  in  the 
early  stages  of  antiseptic  wound  treatment  the  brilliancy 
of  the  results  obtained  by  these  means,  and  the  immunity 
which  resulted  from  the  prevention  of  blood-poisoning,  en- 
couraged surgeons  to  save  a  limb  which,  when  the  wound 
was  healed,  was  not  really  useful  An  upper  limb  saved, 
however  ineflicient,  is  better  than  any  artificial  substitute, 
md  every  endeavour  in  the  direction  of  conservation  should 
be  made.  Conservation  in  the  case  of  a  lower  limb,  oo.  the 
other  hand,  may  be  carried  too  far.  Unless  the  saved  limb 
can  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  is  far  better  to  per- 
form amputation,  because  a  satisfactory  artificial  substitute 
can  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  lower  extremity.  In 
performing  amputation  on  a  lower  limb  every  endeavour 


should  be  made  to  obtain  ft  stump  which  will  bear,  in  psit 
at  any  rate,  the  weight  of  the  patient's  body.  Since  the 
introduction  of  annsthetics  rapidity  in  performing  as 
amputation  ia  not  essenttal  Flaps  can  be  carefully  made ; 
time  can  be  taken  to  shape  them ;  and  they  can  be  bo 
arranged  that  the  resulting  cicatrix  will  not  be  opposite 
the  sawn  extremity  of  the  bone.  In  order  to  obtain  socli 
flaps  the  surgeon  ia  justified  in  sacrificing  to  some  extent 
the  length  of  the  lunb,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  leave  s 
mobile  and  painless  stump  on  which  an  artificial  limb  caii 
be  comfortably  fitted.  But  this  does  not  hold  good  to  the 
same  extent  for  an  upper  limb.  The  pressure  on  the  ex- 
tremity \b  not  so  great,  and  the  longer  the  stump  the  mon 
easily  can  an  artificial  substitute  be  fitted  on.  As  a  result 
also  of  lister's  teaching  operative  procedure  for  the  core 
of  various  deformities,  such  as  knock- knee,  rickets,  and 
club-foot,  in  which  the  bones  affected  are  freely  attacked, 
has  done  much  to  relieve  unsightly  defonfiity  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  individual.  In  all  operations  absorb- 
able catgut  ligatures  for  the  cut  vessels  have  mnce  aboQt 
1861  taken  the  place  of  silk,  which  had  to  come  away  by  ul- 
ceration,— a  destructive  process  antagonistic  to  rapid  heal- 
ing. Greater  care  is  taken  to  save  blood  by  emptying  the  part 
to  be  operated  on  before  beginning  the  operation.  Greater 
care  is  also  taken  to  tie  all  bleeding  points,  so  as  to  preven'. 
reactionary  haemorrhage  and  the  escape  of  blood  between 
the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  whereby  healing  is  retarded 
Free  drainage  by  india-rubber  and  glass  tubing,  by  absorb- 
able tubes  made  of  decalcified  bone,  by  skeins  of  catgut 
acting  by  capillarity — all  the  outcome  of  an  understanding 
of  the  local  irritation  and  constitutional  fever  caused  bj 
tension — have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  enable  the 
surgeon  to  attain  his  triple  object, — ^painlessness,  rapidity, 
and  safety  in  the  healing  of  a  wound.  Lastly,  the  dear 
understanding  of  the  term  "  antiseptic  "  in  its  f uUest  mean- 
ing, the  knowledge  of  the  power  which  the  nninitated 
and  healthy  tissues  have  as  germicidal  agents,  and  the 
introduction  of  various  antiseptic  or  rather  antitheric  sab- 
stances,  some  of  which  destroy,  some  of  which  pazaljw, 
those  lowly  organisms  whose  power  for  evil  in  an  un- 
healthy tissue  or  an  injured  part  is  so  great,  oontiibnte 
tovrards  the  same  great  end.  By  these  means  operations 
are  to  a  great  extent  relieved  of  their  dangers,  and  bj 
anaesthesia,  which  prevents  pain  and  sufiering;  they  ire 
robbed  oi  their  terrors.  (J.  c) 

1.  Crani<il 
The  necenity  for  setting  apart  a  distinct  section  of  this  article  tt 
deal  separately  with  the  region  of  the  head  doea  not  depend  an» 
any  specialization  in  the  principles  of  treatment  peculiar  to  Uut 
region.  The  general  la^x-a  of  surgical  procedure  hold  good  hen  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  body ;  but  they  have  to  bo  exflupW 
in  relation  to  a  region  so  separated  from  others  in  its  architectural 
and  functional  peculiarities  as  to  call  for  special  record  end  delinet- 
tion.  The  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  a  most  intricate  series  of  ooo- 
sidcrations— anatomical,  physiological,  and  psychic— in  derisinj 
suitable  treatment  for  abnormal  conditions  in  this  region ;  the  inter- 
relation of  cranial  tissues  and  organs,  their  capital  importance  ia 
the  physical  economy,  and  the  position  of  some  of  themss  the  nl>- 
strata  of  mental  activities  render  any  aurgical  interference  a  matter 
of  great  delicacy  and  grave  anxiety.  So  much  iM  this  the  cut 
that  it  has  been  left  for  the  most  daring  and  the  most  modtia 
surgeons  to  prove  that  this  is  a  region  to  which  ordinary  ""^{^ 
rules  may  properly  apply  ;  and  henco  what  must  be  here  rcconlcd 
is  largely  matter  of  quite  recent  history  and  to  a  large  extent « 
variance  with  the  doctrine  of  former  epochs.  The  function  of  the 
cranium  as  a  protective  ascnt  for  the  brain  and  the  orgtnso* 
special  sense  is  strikingly  shown  by  its  architectural  dwffi.  Tlu 
proper  dischai^  of  this  ninction  is  of  paramount  importanoe  froo 
the  economic  value  of  the  cranial  contents ;  and  tho  demands  um 


the  cranium  itself  consists  of  a  firmly  welded  bony  casket  of  ot( 
form,  maintained  in  its  balanced  position  upon  the  apright  spiD*' 
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colamn  bj  a  Mries  of  Ugamentons  and  mtuoolar  bandai  Th«ie 
is  thoa  proteetion  against  the  son's  rajs  and  a  general  mobility 
that  proTides  for  the  aroidance  of  impending  bloira.  But  the 
eraninm  has  chiefly  to  receive  and  annul  transmitted  physical 
vibrations,  the  result  either  of  blows  upon  the  head  or  of  those 
jars  and  oscillations,  incidental  to  bodily  movemcntii,  which  would 
interfere  greatly  with  the  functions  of  the  brain  did  they  actually 
reaeh  it  The  function  of  the  cranium  in  this  respect  has  been 
fully  described  by  Hilton,  who  shows  tliat  epeciai  bony  ridges 
are  present  in  the  skuU  which  arrest  vibrations  and  divert  them 
into  channels  where  their  action  is  no  longer  deleterious.  Three 
series  of  such  buttresses  descend  from  the  vault  to  the  base  of  the 
skuU,  where  they  converse  in  the  region  of  the  sella  turcica  at  a 
point  termed  b^  Felizet  "  the  centre  of  resistance,"  and  where  the 
terminations  of  the  ridges  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
cartilage  of  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  or  the  lake  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  which  surrounds  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid  pro- 
cesses. The  transmitted  vibrations  are  thus  annulled  bv  transfer- 
ence to  a  liquid  or  a  soft  solid  medium,  and  lose  all  further  Ppwer. 
In  addition  to  the  special  mechanism  which  mitigates  the  effect  of 
considerable  shocks  and  renders  slight  ones  ordinarily  im|>erceptible, 
there  is  a  general  elasticity  of  the  skull  which  enables  it  to  with- 
stand ^^t  violence  without  material  iigurpr  and  so  enhances  its 
protective  power.  This  ekstidty  is  not  uniformly  present,  but  is 
much  more  developed  in  the  beu-like  vault  than  in  the  region  of 
the  base.  The  osseous  texture  also  is  much  more  brittle  ia  the 
latter  locality.  When,  therefore,  such  severe  shocks  are  oommuni- 
catod  to  the  skull  as  overcome  its  elasticity  and  its  power  of  resist- 
ance, the  fracture  which  ensues  is  found  as  a  rule  to  involve  the 
base  much  more  seriously  than  the  vault 

These  physical  qualities  are  of  great  importance  as  giving  an 
index  of  the  relative  resliting  powers  of  different  parts  of  the  skull, 
and  ss  affording  data  that  may  assist  in  determining  the  position 
of  a  fracture  firom  a  study  of  the  forces  which  caused  it  i)f  such 
forces  those  that  are  closely  circumscribed  In  their  area  of  appli- 
cation produce  strictly  local  effects,  whilst  diffuse  blows  produce 
their  most  marked  effects  at  a  distanca  fh>m  their  point  of  spplica- 
tion.  The  former  fact  needs  no  illustration ;  the  latter  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  numerous  Tesearches  in  relation  to  the  usual 
course  of  cranial  IVactuies.  From  the  results  of  these  investigations 
three  different  etiological  laws  have  been  educed — H)  Sancerotte's 
law  of  eonireeoup ;  (2)  Aran's  law  of  radiation ;  ana,  in  special  re- 
lation to  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skolL  (S)  Yon  Wahl's  law  of 
parallel  cleavage.  In  its  special  sphere  each  of  these  laws  probably 
Aolds  true ;  but  the  sphere  of  each  ii  a  limited  one  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  skull  already  described.  The 
theory  of  contrecOnp  is  thst  a  force  produces  its  maximum  effect  at 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  skull  to  the  point  of  its  application.  That 
this  law  can  have  no  oeneral  bearing  is  shown  bv  tne  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  fracture  hears  no  such  relation  to  the  force  which  causes 
it  In  relation  to  a  limited  area  of  the  vault,  however,  it  appears 
to  hold  true ;  for  isolated  fractures  of  the  base  resulting  from  blows 
upon  the  vault  are  on  record,  but  as  these  are  the  only  fractures 
wnich  this  theory  would  explain,  and  as  they  are  very  rare,  its  range 
of  action  is  ve^  greatly  curtailed.  Aran's  law  of  radiation  is  that, 
starting  from  the  point  where  the  blow  is  received,  a  fissure  traverses 
the  wails  of  the  skull  in  the  direction  of  the  base  and  spreads  itself 
in  that  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skuU  which  corresponds  to  the  part 
of  the  vault  that  is  struck.  Thus  a  diffuse  blow  on  the  lh>ntal 
bone  causes  injury  to  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base,  and  blows  upon 
the  puietals  or  occipital  bone  cause  similar  injury  to  the  middle 
or  posterior  fossa  respectively  This  law  holds  true  of  the  great 
majority  of  fractui-es  of  the  skull  and  will  assist  in  localising  the 
course  of  a  fracture  when  the  part  of  the  skull  first  struck  can  be 
recosnized.  But  numerous  cases  of  fractured  base  sie  on  record 
in  which  no  fissure  can'  be  traced  leadinff  from  the  point  first  struck  ; 
and  from  a  study  of  these  Von  Wahl  haa  concluded  that  fractures 
of  the  base,  whether  connected  with  fissured  vault  or  isolated,  are 
always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  force  which  caused  them. 
Thus  blows  upon  the  frontal  and  occipital  regions  cause  longi- 
tudinal fissures  of  the  base,  in  the  temporal  region  oblique  fissures, 
and  in  the  mastoid  region  transverse  fissures.  An  index  of  the 
probable  direction  of  a  fracture  is  thus  obtained  by  observing  the 
exact  point  of  incidence  of  the  blow  which  caused  it,  whether 
other  evidences  of  loca]iz3d  iigury  to  the  cranial  contents  bo 
forthcoming  or  not 

The  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  a  fracture  Is  often  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  especially  where  the  soft  parts  are  still  intact,  and 
by  their  contused  afid  swollen  condition  mask  the  true  nature  of 
the  case.  Apart  from  obvious  external  signs  of  injury,  the  following 
symptoms  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  a  fracture : — bleeding 
from  the  mouth,  nose,  or  ears ;  load  ecchymoses  or  lacerations,  as 
that  of  the  membrana  tympani;  circumscribed  hemorrhages,  as 
under  the  scalp  or  visceral  conjunctiva ;  interference  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  or  special  sense-organs,  as  aphasia,  motor  spasms 
or  paralyses,  blindness,  deafness,  an  altered  condition  of  the  respira- 
Uqu  or  the  papilsy  sli^t  unconsdonaneas  or  profound  stupor.    The 


immediate  risks  to  life  sze  from  shock  and  compression,  the  latter 
due  to  depressed  bony  fragments  or  effused  blood.  The  treatment 
of  ^hock  has  abready  been  alluded  to  (pi  680  above) ;  that  of  com- 
pression consists  in  the  early  relief  of  pressure  by  trephining,  with 
elevation  of  the  depressed  indents  and  removal  of  the  blood-clots, 
if  the  symptoms  are  advancuus.  These  symptoms  are  increasing 
stupor,  stertorous  respiration  (Cheyne-Stokes  breathing),  relaxation 
of  sphincters, — the  condition  passing  on  to  complete  coma.     In 


where  pressure  spiptoms'are  not  urgent  (especially  in  young 
patienta  with  elastic  skulls)  and  in  cases  where  no  such  symptoms 
are  present  expectant  treatment  should  be  employed,— complete 
rest  local  cooling  applications,  constantly  applied,  the  exclusion  of 
all  stimuli  to  the  special  sense-organs  or  to  the  attention,  and  a 
caref^il  watch  for  further  symptoms.  Should  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion appear  and  advance,  or  snould  slight  symptoms  already  present 
become  aggravated,  immediate  operative  interference  for  the  relief 
of  pressure  as  above  indicated  must  be  resorted  to,  and  in  operat- 
ing in  this  region  it  must  be  remembered  that  strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions are  easential,  for  in  no  region  of  the  body — ^not  excluGung 
even  the  peritoneal  cavity—are  the  effects  of  septic  infection  more 
disastrous  and  at  the  same  time  so  hopeless  of  remedy. 

Having  thua  alluded  to  the  physiology  and  surcery  of  the  cranial 
envelope,  tt  remaina  to  consider  the  corresponding  aspects  of  the 
cranial  contents.  The  older  theory  of  Flourens  and  Hertwij^  that 
all  parts  of  the  brain  are  equallv  concerned  in  producing  its  aggregate 
activities,  has  been  displaced  by  the  more  recent  theory  of  the 
localisation  of  function.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  results 
of  recent  physiological  and  patholodcal  investigations,  the  former 
canried  on  for  the  most  part  by- Hitdg,  Fritsch,  and  Ferrier,  the 
latter  by  Broca  and  Heynert  The  practical  outcome  of  these  re- 
searches— vis.,  an  adaptation  to  the  human  brain  of  results  obtained 
in  that  of  the  higher  mammds,  controlled  by  pathological  observa- 
tions on  the  human  brain  itself— is  that  the  surface  of  the  brain  can 
be  mapped  out  into  a  series  of  topographical  areas,  each  of  which 
occupies  a  definite  relationship  to  some  well -defined  function — 
motor,  sensory,  or  psychic — of  the  human  economy.  Of  the  areas 
connected  with  psychic  activity  little  is  at  prosent  known ;  they 
are  generally  believed  to  occupy  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain.  In 
the  parietal  region  grouped  around  the  fissuro  of  Bolando  aro  the 
cortical  areaa  connected  with  motor  functions  in  tiie  extremities, 
and  around  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  are  arranged 
those  concerned  in  general  and  special  sensation.  The  results  of 
these  researches  coimrm  the  views  of  Hu^hlings-Jackson,  who  haa 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  cortical  origin  of  tiiose  epileptiform 
seizures  in  which  the  motor  phenomena  are  limited  to  particular 
groups  of  muscles.  At  the  same  time  these  results  open  a  new  field 
of  anatomical  and  surgical  inquiry,  with  the  object  of  defining  what 
relation  the  cerebral  convolutions  bear  to  external  cranial  land- 
marks, and  of  ahowing  that  circumscribed  cortical  disease  or  iigury 
is  capable  of  detection  and  reUef.  For  practical  jpurposes  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  cerebral  physiology,  the  first 
part  of  the  question  limits  itself  to  an  exact  delineation  of  the 
position  of  the  fissures  of  Bolando  and  Sylvius  in  relation  to  well- 
known  eranial  landmarks.  In  resard  to  the  position  of  the  former 
several  researches  have  been  made,  and  ita  upper  extremity  has 
been  localized  at  a  point  2  inches  behind  the  coronal  suture  in 
the  mesial  line  by  Broca,  Turner,  and  F^.  For  the  purpose  of 
its  exact  determination  in  the  living  subject  where  the  line  of  the 
coronal  suture  cannot  always  be  detected,  measurements  have  been 
made  and  formula  for  ita  localization  devised  by  Giacomini,  Lucas- 
Championni^re,  Kare,  and  Beid  (see  the  literature  cited  below). 
The  commencement  of  the  fisaure  of  Sylvius  is  situated  1^  inches 
behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

Aa  an  outcome  of  these  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  accurate 
facts,  a  new  branch  of  siiigical  procedure  is  now  firmly  established 
and  already  sufficiently  suppoi-ted  by  successful  results^  viz.,  trephin- 
ing for  the  relief  of  cortical  disease.  Encouraging  cases  nave 
occurred  in  the  hands  of  Hughes  Bennett  and  Godlee,  Fraser  and 
Chit?uc,  and  Victor  Horsley.  The  last-named  presented  to  the 
British  Medical  Association  meeting  in  1886  three  patients  relieved 
by  this  operation  from  cortical  lesions.  As  a  result  of  wide  ex- 
perience in  operating  upon  apea  and  upon  human  beings,  Mr  Horsley 
accentuates  the  importance  of  employing  the  followins  precautiona 
in  operative  interference  :^1)  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection 
of  the  scalp ;  (2)  the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  morphia 
liaving  been  previously  given  to  reduce  cerebral  congestion  and 
to  obviate  excessive  hamiorrhage  during  the  operation  :  (8)  strict 
antiseptic  precautions ;  (4)  a  semilunar  incision  through  the  soft 
parts ;  (5)  the  use  of  Urge  trephines ;  (8)  Macewen's  method  of 
replacing  the  bone  in  amall  fragments  carefully  purified.  The 
occurrence  of  hernia  cerebri  signines  a  failure  in  uie  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, and  a  primary  union  of  the  integuments  is  a  matter  of 
the  most  extreme  importance.  In  removing  the  tumour  or  scar- 
tissue  the  knife  is  preferable  to  the  thermo-cautery.^  (A.  W.  H.) 

1  LU«raiwr$  ^Cranial  Acf^mf.— Peroeval  Fott,  Injuriu  o/th*  End ;  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  UcL  oa  Sw^nn  dSyt^uh  voL  L  ;  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mtd.  Ckir.  Tntm^  vol, 
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&  Tkorttc(9, 
Pnnilettt  ooUeetioiis  in  the  paricardiam  and  pleonl  ncs  may  be 
treated  aa  ordinary  abaoeaaea  by  inciaion.  In  the  caae  of  the  pleural 
carity  the  pna  may  be  eracoated  through  an  opening  made  in  the 
aziUary  line  at  the  asrenth  ooatal  interapace ;  but  it  ia  quite  poeaible 
to  empty  it  thoroughly  at  the  fifth.  A  drainage-tube  ia  inaerted, 
protected  by  a  broad  nange,  that  it  may  not  aup  into  the  cavity, 
and  strict  asepeia  ^ould  be  secured.  Should  aepaia  occur,  the 
wound  ahould  be  waahed  oat,  and  a  counter-opening  made  if 
neceaeary.  As  the  lung,  howeyer,  froauently  vill  not  expand,  and 
a  large  carity  is  theretore  left  to  heal  by  granulation,  with  little 
chance  of  it  ever  getting  filled  up,  surseona  have  exdaed  portions 
of  the  ribs  in  order  to  bring  about  a  coTUpae  of  th>chest  wall  and 
thus  ensure  obliteration  of  the  cavity.  Ine  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  have  been  partially  removed,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  beuer  in  younff  people' to  remove  the 
perioatenm  also.  Some  surgeons  cut  away  the  thickened  pleura  as 
well.  The  possibility  of  opening  into  the  pleural  aaca  andjperi- 
cardium  for  the  removal  of  tumoura  has  been-demonatrated  by  Konig 
and  Klister,  who  have  reported  cases  where  growths  in  connexion 
with  the  sternum  and  ribs  were  sucoMsfnlly  removed.  Special  care 
was  taken  that  aa  little  air  aa  poasible  should  gain  aoceee  to  the 
pleural  cavities.  Attempts  have  also  been  made,  to  tap  and  wash 
out  vomica  in  the  lung,  but  as  yet  operative  interference  in  such 
instaTioee  is  not  fully  establiahed 

8.  Ahdominal. 
Modem  amsery  has  made  its  greatest  advance  and  haa  achieved 
its  most  signal  triumphs  in  connexion  with  operations  performed 
in  those  cavities  of  the  body  which  are  lined  by  a  synovial  or  serous 
membrane.  The  older  surgeons  did  not  dare  to  aystematically 
attack  the  joints  and  the  cruiial,  thoracic,  and  abdommal  cavitiee; 
but  the  surgeon  of  to-day  performs  the  most  darin£[  operationa  here 
with  confidence,  and  is  rewarded  with  a  success  which  at  first  sight 
appears  almost  marvellousL  The  timid  extraperitoneal  manipuJa- 
tiona  of  former  days  made  use  of  in  the  treatment  of  hernia  and 
kidney  disease  and  in  the  formation  of  artificial  anua,  have  now 
given  way  to  systematio  intraperitoneal  modes  of  treatment,  where- 
by we  aim  at  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  and  bring  disease  affecting 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  directly  under  our  control  We  have 
to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  wound  treatment  of  the 
peritoneum  is  placed,  and  in  what  reapect  thia  portion  of  the  human 
framework  reacta  upon  ix^juriea  aa  compared  with  the  soneral  be- 
haviour. It  is  generally  acknowledgeu  that  rest  in  the  sur;^cal 
sense,  the  factor  necessary  for  healthy  wound  closure,  ia  obtained 
by  a  oondition  of  asepeis  and  fixation.  Moreover,  it  ia  generally 
granted  that  tension  aa  a  condition  of  unrest  is  dangerous  not  so 
much  in  itaelf  aa  in  the  character  of  the  material  that  givea  rise  to 
tension ;  hence  the  extravaaated  serum  and  blood  in  a  case  of  simple 
fracture  give  ris*  to  comparatively  little  disturbance.  The  preeenoe 
of  aaoitea  need  not  lead  to  fever.  But  once  let  aepaia  {[ain  entrance 
and  the  fermenting  exudate  ia  resented  bv  the  organism ;  violent 
attempts  to  throw  it  off  are  made ;  and  lorma  of  olood-poisoning 
more  or  less  aevere  and  variable  ensue.  In  a  aevere  iigurv  of  the 
eztremitiea,  aay  a  compound  fracture,  the  effbaed  serum  Ubd  blood- 
dot  are  not  readily  removed  by  the  damaged  lymphatic  aystem, 
and,  when  that  does  ac^  aepsis  havine  alnady  occurred,  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  putrid  fluid  does  mudi  hann.  Fortunately  the 
open  character  of  the  wound  may  allow  the  foetid  diacharge  to 
escape.  In  any  case,  the  surgeon  ensures  a  good  result  when  he 
makea  use  of  splints,  drainage,  and  antiseptica.  He  brin^  about 
local  fixation,  removea  the  excessive  exudation,  and  so  relieves  the 
lymphatica  and  prevents  aepsis.  In  the  case  of  a  penetrating  abdo- 
minal wound,  where  the  healthy  peritoneum  ia  injured,  we  have  aome- 
what  different  conditions,  mainly  varying  in  degree.  It  muat  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  here  we  open  into  a  huse  lymph-aac  The 
peritoneum  conrists  of  a  sheet  of  vascular  and  lymphatie  network, 
covered  with  epithelium  and  provided  with  stomata.  It  ia  easily 
injured,  and  then  rapid  effusion  ensuosL  like  most  vaaeular  atruc- 
ture^  however,  it  heals  quickly  with  favourable  surroundings,  and, 
the  source  of  irritation  having  been  removed,  it  apeedily  retuma  to 
the  normal  In  comparison  with  the  lanpe  abaorbing  surface  the 
ugured  portion  is  but  small,  and  the  eflusion  thrown  out  at  the 
seat  of  injury  may  readily  enough  be  absorbed  by  the  remainder  of 
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the  healthy  aaa  So  long  aa  the  rata  of  absorption  equsls  tbsk  of 
eflhsion  tension  cannot  exist  If,  however,  the  natsrs  of  the  iaii 
be  of  importance,  it  ia  evidekit  that  nowhere  in  the  body  is  this  man 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  peritoneum,  and  here  above  lUotfa* 
parts  must  we  preeerve  strict  asepeia.  Thiamay  begsinedinTia. 
ona  ways.  (1)  By  drainage,  in  which  caae  the  auigeon  cmMj 
draws  off  fh>m  the  pouch  of  Douglaa  any  exceas  of  fluid  throvn  oat 
n  the  result  of  injury,  until  auch  time  aa  the  pwitoneum  iteetf  bi 
recovered  its  full  abaorbing  power  and  the  exoeasive  secretiaB  )m 
eeaaed.  (2)  Where  by  carefm  sponging  the  operator  ao  far  reiiem 
the  peritoneum  and  then,  dosing  the  wound  to  prevent  eatraneetf 
frirther  aepsis,  leaves  the  rest  to  nature.  For,  if  we  do  pemit  a 
moderate  septic  inoculation,'  it  is  evident  that  the  rapid  chftsg^of 
fluid  may  prove  inimical  to  the  development  of  aeptie  fermeBti 
and  the  contact  of  healthytiaaae  will  finally  render  impassible  tbi 
existence  of  organisma.  The  presence,  however,  of  any  sccamvli. 
tion  of  putrid  effusion  ia  at  once  reesnted  by  the  jpentoneoa  lad 
an  attempt  by  local  peritonitis  may  shut  off  the  ooUectian,  or  era 
previous  to  any  locafreaction  aeptic  absorption  may  prove  Mi, « 
afain  aevere  general  peritonitis  may  kill  the  pabent  (8)  Fron 
the  above  we  at  once  see  how  applicable  the  antiseptic  system  miat 
be  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  most  signal  aucoeea  haa  crowned  atta> 
tion  to  mattera  of  detail  in  this  rei^pect  By  meana  of  aatiMptia 
we  can  aecrurely  close  the  abdomen,  resting  assured  that  the  pes- 
toneum  is  penectly  capable  of  cairying  off  effuaiona  doe  to  on 
interference.  Where  we  dread  that  ooang  may  complicate  laatten, 
the  drainage-tube  can  in  addition  be  employed,  but  thenecesdty 
for  its  use  becomes  less  marked  aa  the  operator  acquires  experieBei 
Abdominal  surgery  requires  from  beginning  to  end  the  ntmoet  cue, 
and  it  ia  well  that  apedalista  reached  anigh  atandard  of  moom 
before  the  adoption  of  the  antiseptio  syatem,  since  varioiii  poiBti 
have  been  formulated,  aU  of  whicn,  however,  are  of  minor  import- 
ance compared  with  the  one  great  end  in  view,— that  of  sttpni 
from  first  to  last  The  utmost  care  ahould  be  taken  to  ssccrtua 
the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  patient,  to  aee  thai  the  kidaeji 
are  healthy,  and  to  aelect  an  an«athetio  auitable  to  the  requiremcsti 
of  the  caae.  The  temperature  of  the  room,  the  dothing  domy 
operation,  rapid  dexteroua  manipulation,  and  preventives  9ffasA 
hjemorrhage  require  the  utmoet  attention.  The  patient  shoddbe 
prepared  by  hann^  had  low  diet  and  gentle  pnigativea  for  a  ivw 
daya  prior  to  surgical  interference,  so  that  reat  of  the  intBstiiiil 
tract  may  readily  be  assured.  Aa  a  material  for  ligature  fine  alk 
Chineae  twist,  of  variona  siaes,  may  be  employed.  It  must  be  em- 
fiilly  disinfected  by  boilina,  and  is  readily  preserved  pure  in  a  fin 
per  cent  aolution  of  carb<3ic  add.  The  enda  ahould  always  bi  eat 
short   It  possesses  certain  advanfagea  over  catgut. 

In  reviewing  the  fidd  of  abdominal  aurgery  we  must  study  shortlj 
the  methods  and  rcaulta  gained  by  ovariotomy,  removd  of  tla 
uterine  appendagea  (ovaries,  Battey;  tubes,  TaitX  hysterectoDy, 
myotomy,  removal  of  fibroid  tumours  of  the  ntenia,  intr^ 
toneal  operations  on  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen,  intestind  find, 
including  stomach,  pyloma,  duodenum,  amiall  and  large  intettiot. 
Finally,  attention  ahould  be  given  to  the  extraperitoned  opentiosi 
for  sarcoma  and  diseaae  of  the  kidney  and  inteetineu 

From  1701,  the  date  when  Houston  of  Carluke,  Linarkihin. 
carried  out  hia  auccessfril  partld  extirpation,  progreaa  wss  ainrtid 
for  some  time,  although  the  Hunters  (1780)  indicated  the  prMti» 
bility  of  the  operation.  In  1800  Ephraim  Ma>owell  of  Kentadj, 
inapired  by  the  lecturea  of  John  Bell,  his  teacher  in  Edinbuigb,  pe^ 
formed  ovariotomy,  and  continuing  to  operave  with  aueeesi  eitib- 
lished  the  poedbuity  of  surgical  interference,  and  waa  folloid  in 
the  Unitea  Statea  by  many  others.  The  caaea  brought  fomri 
by  Liaara  of  Edinburgh  were  not  anificiently  encouragiag;  t^ 
operation  met  with  great  oppodtion  ;  and  it  waa  not  until  CliT, 
Spencer  Wells,  Baker  Brown,  and  Edth  bMan  work  that  th«p 
cedure  waa  plaoed  on  a  firm  basia  and  regaroed  aa  juatifiabliL  a- 
proved  methods  were  introduced,  and  auiveona  vied  with  one  laoito 
in  obtaining  good  results,  until  by  the  introduction  of  the  antiM{& 
ayatem  of  treating  wounda  this  operation,  formerly  regarded  tt  om 
of  the  moet  grave  and  anxioua  in  the  domain  of  anigeiy,  haf  eon 
to  be  attended  with  a  lower  mortelity  than  any  other  of  a  n^ 
character.  We  may  now  briefly  outline  the  mode  employed  is 
operating.  The  room  ahould  be  well  heated,  be  free  fiom  drtn^t^ 
have  a  good  light  end  above  aU  a  pure  atmosphere^  The  pitisBt 
is  secured  to  a  firm  table  and  well  protected  with  blanketa  is- 
satheaia  having  been  obtained,  the  atate  of  the  bladder  being  kneiBi 
and  the  urine  drawn  off  if  thought  neceaeary,  the  snigeoo  poi^ 
the  integument  with  carbolic  acid  five  per  cont  aolution,  attadiig 
apedally  to  the  region  of  the  umbOicua  and  pnbea,  which  latts 
ahould  be  diaved.  A  large  perforated  waterproof  aheet  may  bi 
spread  over  and  secured  to  the  body,  through  which  the  mon  |io- 
minent  part  of  the  tumid  abdomen  protrucGng  preeents  a  loealud 
field  for  manipulation  ;  thia  also  protects  ac^oming  parts  and  eb- 
viatea  unnecessary  expoenre.  An  inddon  3  or  S  inches  in  bogth 
in  the  linea  alba  and  midway  between  the  umbOicoa  and  the  lya- 
physis  pubis  carries  the  surgeon  down  to  the  intervd  between  the 
recti ;  bleeding  points  are  seized  with  preasuie  forceps^  and  I71 
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liiTtlier  use  of  the  knife  tlie  subperitoneal  fat  is  oxpowd,  the  peri- 
tonenm  divided,  and  its  free  edges  aeizod  with  forceps.  The  operator 
next  introdneee  his  finger  and  with  the  scissors  enlarges  the  wonnd 
downwards  or  upwards  on  the  left  side  of  the  nmbilicus  if  neoes- 
aajy.  The  entire  hand  is  then  introduced  between  the  parietal 
peritoneum  and  the  tumour  and  swept  around  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  eren  to  separate  gently  slight  adhesions. 
A  few  sponges  are  next  packed  round  the  exposed  tumour  surface, 
which  serve  to  keCj^i  the  intestines  and  omentum  out  of  the  way 
and  to  retain  any  tumour  content  which  may  escape  during  tapping. 
With  a  large  trocar,  aided  perhaps  by  an  exhausting  jar,  the  con- 
tents  are  drawn  off,  and,  as  the  tumour  oollapoes,  its  folds  may 
bo  caught  by  forceps  and  the  whole  sac  graduaUy  pulled  outside 
the  abdomen.  The  pedicle  is  clamped  by  strong  forceps ;  the 
tamonr  is. cut  off;  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  is  carelullv  ligatured, 
the  clamping  forceps  removed,  the  peritoneum  carefully  sponged 
QfQt,  more  especially  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  the  ligature  cut  short, 
and  the  pedicle  dropped  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  At  this 
utage  the  forceps  and  sponges  are  counted,  a  definite  number  being 
always  employed,  and,  their  talo  being  perfect,  the  surgeon  pro- 
ceeds to  cloee  the  wound.  For  this  purpose  his  needle  traverses 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  parietos  from  peritoneum  to  skin  ;  the 
Btitches  should  be  about  one-third  of  an  inch  apart,  and  closer 
apposition  is  rained  by  secondary  sutures,  which  go  through  the 
integument  a&ne.  A  dressing  is  now  applied,  and  for  the  next 
few  days  the  patient  gets  little  else  than  occasional  spoonfuls  of 
hot  water  and  milk,  unless  brandy  be  necessarr,  until  she  passes 
vind,  after  which  time  the  usual  diet  is  gradually  resumed.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  most  precise  precautions  be  taken  against  septic 
infection.  The  sponges  are  steeped  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
C^rboUe  acid,  then  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  squeezed  dry 
immediately  before  use.  Should  the  contents  of  the  cyst  be  too 
wiscid  to  run  through  the  trocar,  the  contents  of  the  sac  must  be 
palled  out  with  the  hand.  Adhesions  to  various  oi*gan8  must  bo 
dealt  with  by  careful  separation  and  ligature.  Rents  in  the  peri- 
toneum should  be  stitched  up  with  fine  catgut,  and  some  operators 
also  stitch  ovet  the  stump  of  the  pedicle,  or  bury  it  in  a  bared 
portion  of  the  a^jftcent  broad  ligament,  so  that  it  may  not  contract 
adhesiona  While  the  great  mi^orit^  of  surgeons  are  at  one  as 
regairds  the  nse  of  antiseptic  preqiutions,  they  do  not  agree  as  t:> 
the  nse  of  the  spray.  Many  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Some 
employ  it  in  the  room  prior  to  the  operation.  A  few  surgeons  also, 
witnout  availinj[  themselves  of  the  antiseptic  'system,  appear  to 
obtain  aa  good,  if  not  better,  results  than  their  fellows.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  antiseptic  in  use  by  different  operators  varies, 
and  that,  while  the  pedicle  Is  usually  ligatured,  keith  attaches 
ffreat  importance  to  tne  clamp  and  cautery  introduced  bv  Baker 
Brown.  The  drainage-tube  is  not  now  so  frequently  employed  as 
formerly.  The  statistical  results  show  an  increasing  success  m  the 
case  of  every  surgeon.  Spencer  Wells  tells  us  that  in  his  first  five 
yean  one  patient  in  three  died,  in  his  second  and  third  five  yeari 
one  in  four,  in  his  fourth  five  ycAfs  one  in  five,  in  1876-77  one 
in  ten,  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptics  (complete  Listerism), 
1878-84,  10*9  per  cent, — ^the  last  series  showing  a  marked  absence 
of  septic  fatahty.  Keith  in  1884  reported  a  mortality  of  9*11 ;  for- 
merly, when  using  the  spray,  he  once  had  a  succeesfnl  consecutive 
aeries  of  30.  Eoeoerle  up  to  1878  had  performed  800  operations, 
of  which  281  had  a  favourable  result  Of  800  patients  operated  on 
hj  Schroeder  up  to  1882  258  recovered ;  in  the  last  hundred  cases 
there  were  only  7  deathsL  Other  figures  are — Enowsly  Thornton, 
42S  cases,  40  deaths ;  Tait,  406  cases,  38  deaths,  and  in  1886  (in- 
cluding parovarian  cysts)  139  cases,  no  deaths ;  OUhausen  (1885), 
293  cases,  27  deaths  (in  the  last  hundred  only  4  deaths). 

Bemoval  of  the  uterine  appendages,  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  is  performed  for  three  distinct  conditions — (1)  for  disease, 
when  the  tubes  are  the  seat  of  inflammatory  changes  and  dis- 
tended, or  when  the  ovaries  are  the  seat  of  cystic  and  cirrhotic 
changes ;  (2)  for  fibroid  tumours,  in  which  case  by  operating  we 
hasten  tiie  menonause  and  bring  about  involution ;  (3)  in  cases 
irhere  dysmenorrhoBa  is  wearing  out  and  rendering  useless  the 
life  of  the  patient,  and  where  less  severe  treatment  is  ineffectual. 
Oophorectomy,  by  which  we  mean  removal  of  the  ovaries  only, 
was  introduced  by  Battey  of  Georgia  in  1872.  It  is  now  replaced 
by  the  more  extensive  procedure  of  Lawson  Tait,  sapingo-oophor- 
ectomy.  The  operation  is  sometimes  followed  by  loss  of  sexual 
feelins  and  has  been  said  to  unsex  the  patient,  hence  strong  objec- 
tions nave  been  urged  against  it  The  patient  and  friends  should 
dearly  understand  the  object  and  results  likely  to  be  gained.  Ac- 
cording to  Angus  Macdonald,  "  as  soon  as  we  are  certain  that  the 
oraries  or  tnbes  are  distinctly  disrasod  and  are  not  likely  to  yield 
to  oar  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  ...  we  are  bound  to  at 
least  inform  our  patient  of  the  possibility  of  relieving  her  by  opera- 
tion. The  operation  presents  greater  difficulties  and  is  associated 
with  a  hiffher  mortality  than  ovariotomy. "  The  greatest  care 
must  be  ta&en  in  making  the  initial  incision  for  fear  of  woundine 
the  boweL  The  organs  axe  not  uncommonly  deeply  placed  ana 
^ye  contracted  adhedona    Every  trace  of  ovarian  tissue  ahould  be 


removed  along  with  the  tubes  and  the  ligatures  must  be  carried 
elose  up  to  the  uterua  The  stitches  should  be  placed  closer,  since 
the  tendency  to  hernia  is  greater. 

In  cases  of  fibroid  tumour— myoma— the  surgeon  must  be  largely 
guided  by  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  new  growth  as  to 
whether  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages  is  sufficient  If  it  is 
not  and  fhe  patient  is  in  such  danger  that  the  next  period  threatens 
life,  he  had  better  proceed  to  hysterectomy  or  entire  removal  o' 
the  utems  and  apponda^  When  we  consider  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  operation  is  performed,  the  weakly  anemic  sUte 
of  the  patient,  \ht  size  of  the  tumour,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
procedure  should  be  conducted,  we  must  regard  hysterectomy  as 
one  of  the  gravest  In  the  domain  of  surgery.  There  is,  moreover,  s 
special  danger  which  does  not  obtain  m  ovariotomy,— the  risk  of 
septic  poisoning.  Since  we  cut  into  the  canal  of  the  uterus,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  open  into  a  septic  cavity,  and  it  Is  impossible 
merely  to  ligature  and  drop  the  pedicle,  since  by  doing  so  we  should 
court  failure.  The  surceon,  having  made  a  way  into  the  peritoneum, 
seises  and  ligatures  adhesions,  projecto  the  tumour  through  the 
wound,  clamm  the  pedicle  (cervu  uteri),  removes  the  tumour  and 
uterus,  and  closes  the  wound,  leaving  the  clamped  pedicle  protrud- 
ing.  It  is  advisable  to  scoop  out  tiie  septic  centi-al  canal  of  the 
pedicle  and  carefully  to  pare  away  sur^aus  tissue,  and  as  dressing 
to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  some  potent  non-irriUting  antiseptic 
in  contact  with  the  stump.  If  we  take  care  that  the  septic  focus 
ia  removed  without  coming  in  contact  with  its  surroundings,  if  we 
keep  the  stump  aseptic  and  dry,  there  will  be  Uttle  fear  of  septic 
fluid  trickling  down  the  side  of  the  pedicle  and  causing  septus, 
peritonitis,  or  blood-poisoning.  Attempts  have  been  made,  by  care- 
ful  disinfeotion  of  the  stump,  paring  its  centre^  careful  ligature,  and 
stitching  its  raw  surfaces  together,  to  treat  the  pedicle  by  dropping 
it  into  the  abdomen  as  in  ovariotomy,  but  as  yet  with  no  marked 
success.  The  results  of  hysterectomy  in  the  hands  of  Keith  (33 
cases,  8  deaths,  in  1886)  sUnd  unrivalled.  Similar  principles  guide 
the  performance  of  cssarean  section  and  Porro's  operation. 

Affections  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  have  also  been  treated 
by  laparotomy.  In  the  latter  case  an  incision  is  made  over  the 
swelling,  and  the  gall-bladder,  having  been  exposed,  may  be  removed 
or  explored,  ^11  .stones  cleared  out,  the  walk  stitched  to  the  sides 
of  the  abdominal  wound,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  as  occasion 
requires.  The  spleen  has  also  been  attacked.  In  removal  of  the 
entire  organ  special  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  larger  veins 

S've  way  during  manipulation.  Host  careful  ligation  and  sub- 
vision  of  the  pedicle  is  requisite.  In  recent  years  the  surgery  of 
the  kidney  has  made  gigantic  strides.  There  are  three  modes  of 
reaching  the  organ,  each  of  proportionate  vslue  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  (1)  From  the  lumbar  region.  In  this  way 
we  may  open  abscesses,  remove  calculi,  and  even  extirpate  if  the 
kidney  be  not  enlarged.  Increased  room  may  be  obtained  by  n- 
moving  the  twelfth  rib.  By  this  method  we  gain  sufficient  and 
dependent  drainage  and  we  need  not  open  the  peritoneuuL  (2)  Aa 
in  ordinary  laparotomy,  making  an  mcision  in  the  middle  Une 
This  admits  ot  our  examining  both  organs  and  to  a  large  extent 
determining  the  condition  of  each.  We  get  free  access  and  caa 
more  readily  treat  the  pedicle  of  vessels  and  the  ureter.  We  open 
into  the  ^ritoncal  cavity  and  again  divide  the  peritoneum ;  but 
our  incisions  are  readily  closed  and  we  no  longer  dread  InUrfering 
with  this  huge  lymph-sac.  For  tumours  of  the  kidney  tiiis  method 
is  clearly  indicated.  (8)  Lancenbuch  has  proposed  making  an 
incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  which  i»  said  to  present 
advantages  in  certain  cases. 

Since  the  advance  of  ovariotomy  the  possibility  of  removal  of 
portions  of  the  intestinal  tract  with  a  subsequent  suture  of  the 
divided  ends  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  and  thus  resections 
for  disease  of  the  pylorus  and  bowel  Jiave  been  succeasfull  v  performed 
In  cases  of  gunshot  wound,  laparotomy,  arrest  of  hsemorrhage,  careful 
cleansing  of  the  peritoneum,  and  suture  of  tiie  wounded  gut  is  now 
the  established  practice.  Bull  of  New  Tork  reports  a  recovery  in 
a  case  where  seven  wounds  in  the  gut  were  sutured  All  laparo- 
tomies are  founded  on  the  type  of  ovariotomy ;  success  depenos  on 
the  fact  that  two  opposed  serous  surfaces  rapidly  unite,  and^this  iaot 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  tear  or  injure  the  bowel  and 
its  covering,  or  unite  them.  Sepsis  is  the  main  disaster  likely  to 
attend  our  mterferenoe,  but  with  tne  means  at  our  disposal,  washing 
out  the  peritoneum  if  necessary,  we  should  be  able  to  obviate  t^^tr 

In  regard  to  operations  on  the  abdominal  organs  in  which  we  do 
not  interfere  with  the  peritoneum  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  from  the 
lumbar  region  we  can  reach  the  colon,  where  it  is  uncovered  by  serona 
membrane,  the  kidney,  and  retroperitoneal  tumours.'  (F.  IL  0.) 

4.  Dtformitiea, 

(1)  For  dub- foot,  see  vol.  vL  p.  42. 

(2)  During  the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  safety  with 


1  The  Utermtore  of  sMomlnsl  mx^/uj  is  vary  extensive.  Hie  most  eompkCe 
lists  wai  te  foood  in  OUhaoM&'s  "Die  Krankhalten  der  Ovariea."  la  IHi 
dnUmM  CkWwrgU^  1886.  and  in  Hsit  sad  Barbonx's  JiTaiiiuif  t^O^nmeole^. 
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trhich  hoom  maj  be  diTidad,  otbtf  dflfonnttifli,  «aoh  as  Imock-knee 
or  genu  valgum  and  bow-lag  or  genu  varum,  hare  been  remadiad 
by  operation.     Drs  Macewen  of  Glaagow,  Ogaton  of  Aberdeen, 
Scbeaa  of  Han^baig;  and  tbe  preaent  writer  bare  been  working  at 
tbia  anbject  and  bave  deTiaed.  more  cspecudlr  in  knock -knee, 
Tariona  metboda  of  remedying  tbe  deformity.     Opwations  are  only 
jnatifiable  wben  tbe  deformity  baa  become  cbzonia     During  tbe 
advancing  atage,  when  tbe  deformity  is  gettififf  worae,  wben  tbe 
bonea  are  atili  cartilaginona  and  plastic,  tbe  eril  can  be  remedied 
by  mecbanical  means.     Tbia  atatement  may  be  beat  illastrated  by 
a  abort  oonaideration  of  tbe  derelopment  of  tbe  lower  limbs  and 
tbe  cbsngea  wbicb  normally  take  place.    At  birth  all  children  are 
more  or  lesa  bandy-legged.     Tbe  cnild  lies  on  its  nnrae'a  knee  with 
tbe  aolea  of  tbe  feet  facinff  one  another ;  the  tibia  and  femora  are 
canred  outwards;  and,  if  tbe  limbs  are  extended,  although  tbe 
anklea  are  in  contact,  there  ia  a  distinct  space  between  tbe  knee 
jointa.     Dariog  the  first  year  of  life  a  gradnal  cb«nge  takea  place. 
The  knee  jointa  approach  one  another ;  the  femora  alope  downwaida 
and  inwards  towards  the  knee  joints ;  tbe  tibin  become  straight ; 
and  tbe  sole  of  the  foot  faoea  aunoet  directly  downwarda.     While 
theae  chaogea  are  oocnrrint^  tbe  bonea,  which  at  first  conaist  princi- 
pally of  cartilage^  are  graonally  becomins  oeaified,  and  in  a  nonnal 
child  by  the  time  it  begina  to  walk  tbe  lower  limba  are  piepared, 
both  by  their  general  direction  and  by  tbe  rigidity  of  tne  Donee 
which  form  them,  to  aup{)ort  tbe  weight  of  the  bodT.     If,  how- 
ever, tbe  child  attempta  either  as  the  result  of  imitation  or  fk-om 
encouragement  to  walk  before  the  nonnal  bandy  condition  baa 
paaaed  off,  the  result  will  neoeaaarily  be  either  an  arreat  in  the 
aerelopment  of  tbe  limba  or  an  increaae  of  the  bandy  condition. 
If  the  child  is  weakly,  either  racbitio  or  suffering  from  any  ailment 
wbicb  prerenta  the  due  oasification  of  tbe  bones,  or  is  improperly 
fed,  tbe  bandy  condition  may  remain  peraiatent.     Aa  a  rule,  now- 
erer,  in  children  that  aro  precocious  aa  regards  walking,  if  proper 
care  is  taken  the  bandy  condition  will  diaappear  without  any  special 
treatment     In  a  healthy  child  who  doea  not  attempt  to  walk  until 
the  limba  are  prepared  to  aupport  the  weight  of  tbe  oodj,  no  further 
abnormal  change  takea  place.     But  in  a  weakly  child  m  whom  the 
derelopment  already  deacribed  baa  occurred,  in  whom  the  limba  as 
regarda  tbei^  general  direction  are  prepared  for  the  aupport  of  the 
body,  but  in  whom  the  bonea  forming  the  limba  are  not  aufficiently 
oadned,  aa  in  the  radiitic  child,  tbe  abaita  of  tbe  femora  above  tibe 
knee  and  the  abafta  of  the  tibia  below  the  knee  bend  forwarda ;  at 
the  aame  time  a  ebanffe  takea  place  at  the  knee  joint, — ^the  condition 
caUed  knoek-krue.    ui  tbe  nonnal  limbs,  tbe  tibia  bein^  vertical 
and  parallel,  and  the  diatanoe  between  tbe  upper  eztremitiea  of  the 
fomora  being  greater  than  that  between  their  lower  extremitiea,  the 
femora  necessarily  alope  inwards  towards  the  middle  line,  and  there 
is  therefore  in  every  properly  developed  peiaon  an  an^le  at  tbe 
knee  joint     If  at  tbia  stage  the  bones  are  sufficiently  rigid  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  patient,  no  Airtber  change  takea  place ;  but,  if  tbe 
limba  give  way  and  are  not  sufficiently  atrong.  tne  normal  angle 
at  the  knee  joint  increases  and  tbe  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee  point  becomea  stretched, — the  reault  being  knock -knee. 
The  condition  may  be  arreated  in  ita  earlieat  stage  by  an  improve- 
ment in  tbe  general  health  of  tbe  diild ;  but,  if  no  such  improve- 
ment takea  puce,  and  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  walk,  then  definite 
changea  occur  in  the  bones  wbicb  form  tbe  knee  joint     These 
changea  «re  tbe  direct  outcome  of  a  general  law,  namely,  that 
diminished  pressure  results  in  increased,  growth,  increaaed  preasure 
in  diminished  growth.     The  boot  example  of  the  former  principle 
ia  the  rapid  growth  that  takes  place  in  a  child  that  ]a.conflned  to 
bed  during  a  prolonged  illneas.     The  distorted,  stunted,  shortened, 
and  fashionable  foot  of  tbe  Chineae  lady  is  an  example  of  the  latter. 
In  the  knee  joint  there  ia  diminished  pressure  between  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur  and  tbe  inner  condyle  surfSace  of  tbe  tibia ; 
tbcfe  ia  increased  pressure  between  the  external  condyle  of  tbe 
femur  and  tbe  outer  condyle  aurface  of  tbe  tibia.     Tbe  result  is  an 
increased  growth  of  the  internal  and  a  diminiahed  growth  of  the 
external  condyles ;  the  knock-kneed  condition  is  intensified,  and 
will  go  on  aa  long  aa  the  primary  cause  is  at  work,  getting  worae 
and  worse,  and  will  only  cease  wben  the  bones  become  fully  de- 
veloped.    As  long  aa  tbe  disease  is  getting  worse,  the  application 
of  a  rigid  splint  to  the  outer  dde  of  the  limb  fixed  at  tbe  foot  and 
at  tbe  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  arran^ment  of  an  elaatic 
bandage  so  aa  to  draw  the  limb  towards  the  splmt,  the  person  being 
kept  in  the  borisontal  posture,  will  cauae  a  diminution  in  the  prea- 
anre  on  tbe  external  condylea  followed  by  their  increaaed  growth, 
and  by  an  increaaed  preasure  on  tbe  internal  condyles  followed  by 


A  diminiahed  growth.  Tbia  effect  maj  be  obtained  by  i 
weight  to  the  limb ;  and  by  meehamcal  means  foondsift  uu  um 
general  law  caaea  of  knock-knee  that  are  getting  worse  can  be  im- 
proved. At  first  there  ia  an  arrest  in  tbe  abnormality,  which  ia 
soon  followed  by  improvement  Tbe  different  methods  that  btre 
been  recommended  lor  division  of  tbe  bones  are  onlv  neoetauy  in 
those  caaea  in  which  they  have  become  permanentiy  oittorted. 

(8)  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  a  deformity  which  occcn 
during  the  developing  period  of  life  before  the  bodiea  of  the  vcrte- 
bns  are  fully  oasined.  in  young  people  who  sre  growing  rapid]*, 
and  whose  muscular  system  is  weak,  any  bad  habit,  ea,  for  ezamp'.'?, 
that  of  atanding  and  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  oonstantly 
on  one  leg,  ^vea  rise  to  a  drooping  of  the  pelvis  on  on«  side ;  or, 
if,  when  writing  at  a  deak,  they  are  allowed  to  sit  in  a  iwM 
poaition,  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  takes  place.  B7  constant 
mdulgence  in  these  bad  babita  tbe  cartilaginona  spinal  oolnmn  gcti 
aet  in  an  abnormal  direction.  In  the  ooncavi^  of  the  cnrre  thcit 
is  increaaed  preaaure  and  neoeaaarily  diminished  growth,  in  the  ccn* 
vezity  of  tbe  curve  diminiahed  preasure  with  increaaed  growth. 
The  patient'a  frienda  will  probably  notice  first  the  right  acanala 
being  pushed  backwards  by  the  underlying  ribs,  which  from  their 
close  attachment  to  the  dorsal  vertebras  participate  in  a  rotatory 
movement  occurrinxr  in  the  vertebras  tbemaelvea,  and,  unlcaa  mean 
are  taken  to  alter  tne  abnormal  distribution  of  pressor^  the  ooa- 
dition  will  become  worse  and  worse,  until  complete  cssifiativs 
checka  the  progrcaa  of  the  deformity.  The  commonest  cnrratort 
is  one  in  which  there  is  a  dorsal  convexity  towards  the  right,  wit^ 
the  tight  shoulder  higher  than  the  left  Compensatory  carves  is 
the  oppoaite  direction  form  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  regicoi 
Alonff  with  the  lateral  curvation  a  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  tie 
verteorsB  towards  the  convexity  of  the  curve  takes  place ;  their 

Spinous  processes  necessarily  turn  towards  the  concavity  of  the  cnrre. 
ince  the  line  of  tbe  spinous  prooessea  of  the  vertebras  can  be  eaalT 
traced  through  the  skin,  their  deviation  may  mislead  the  superacid 
observer  aa  to  tbe  true  direction  in  which  curvature  has  taken  plict 
Aa  tbe  lateral  curvation  occura  the  articular  fiacets  along  the  lioe 
of  the  concavity  are  pressed  together,  the  line  of  these  facets  hcis,; 
posterior  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  and  their  intervening  duti 
intervertebral  diaka.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  vertehnl 
column  aa  a  whole  cannot  fly  away  towards  the  convexity.  Tie 
anterior  parte  of  the  bodiea,  bemg  farthest  away  from  the  fixed  point, 
are  least  restrained  from  movement  and  they  pass  away  to  a  greats 
extent  than  the  posterior  parte.  The  result  is  a  rotation  of  esek 
vertebra  in  the  oirection  indicated.  To  counteract  this  deformitj 
in  the  earlieat  staffea,  the  patient  (generally  a  girl)  shoold  be  cc 
oouraged  to  walk  aoout  witn  a  book  on  her  heaui,  to  retain  whick 
in  position  ^e  must  necessarily  keep  perfectly  erect  Mnscnk 
exSrciaea,  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  back,  ought  to  be  cs- 
joined  and  superintended  by  the  surgeon.  During  the  intemh  of 
rest  she  should  lie  upon  her  back  on  a  firm  board,  and  should  can- 
fully  avoid  taking  any  exerciae  which  givea  rise  to  weariness  of  the 
muaclea ;  for,  whenever  the  muscles  become  wearied,  she  will  at- 
tempt to  tfl^e  up  a  position  which  throwa  the  strain  off  them  on  to 
her  ligamentoua  ana  bony  atructnre&  One  of  tbe  best  exerdsea  is 
to  lay  tbe  patient  on  her  face,  fix  her  feet,  and  encouiaffe  hex  t» 
raise  nerselz  by  using  the  muscles  of  the  back.  When  the  deformitj 
becomes  more  marked  the  uae  of  tbe  trapeze  should  be  prescribei 
Hanging  with  her  arma  apon  the  trapese,  the  weight  of  the  lover 
limbs  and  pelvis  will  tend  to  straighten  the  spine  as  a  whole,  neces- 
sarily diminishing  the  increaaed  pressure  upon  tbe  cartilsginoo 
bodiea  of  the  vertebras  towarda  the  concavi^,  and  increasing  tit« 
preaaure  between  the  aidea  of  tbe  bodiea  towarda  tbe  convexity.  Th< 
tendency  to  rotation  must  be  counteracted  in  another  way  Tb; 
pelvis  being  fixed,  elastie  bands  attached  to  fixed  points,  one  ia 
nx>nt  of  the  patient  towards  her  left  side,  another  behind  her  to- 
wards her  right  side,  are  to  be  grasped  by  b^r  right  and  left  haaci 
respectively,  the  right  arm  paasing  in  iront  of  her  body,  the  feft 
arm  behind  it  When  the  patient  stretches  both  bands  aiait- 
taneously  there  will  be  an  untwisting  of  tbe  spine  in  a  directwa 
opposite  to  the  abnormal  rotation.  In  tbia  description,  the  com- 
mon curvature— namely,  of  the  doraal  re^on  towards  the  right- 
has  been  taken-  as  a  typical  example  to  illustrate  the  treatment 
When  the  dorsal  curve  la  in  the  oppoaite  direction,  the  untwiatoip' 
of  the  curve  must  necessarily  be  m  the  opposite  direction  sl» 
During  the  intervsls  of  active  treatment  the  patient  must  wsor » 
rigid  support,  which  in  itaelf  baa  no  direct  curative  action,  hot  will 
materalty  aaaist  the  treatment  by  preventing  the  good  result  obtaiosl 
by  the  muscular  exercisea  from  being  nullified.  (•^>  ^) 


SUBINAM.    See  Guiana,  Dutch,  vol  ad.  p.  251. 

BUBRENDER  is  a  mode  of  ftlienation  of  real  estate. 
It  is  defined  by  Lord  Ck>ke  to  be  "tbe  yielding  up  of  an 
estate  for  life  or  years  to  him  that  hath  an  immediate 
estate  in  reyeraion  or  remainder  **  (Coke  upon  littleton. 


337b).  It  is  precisely  the  converse  of  release,  wbich  is  a 
conveyance  by  the  reversioner  or  remainderman  to  the 
tenant  of  the  partictdar  estate.  A  surrender  is  tbe  nsm 
means  of  effecting  the  alienation  of  copyholds.  Tht  Bar- 
render  is  made  to  the  lord,  who  grants  admittance  to  the 
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ptirdiafler,  an  entry  of  the  Burrender  and  admittance  being 
teade  upon  the  court  rolls.  Formerly  a  devise  of  copy- 
holds ccmld  only  have  been  made  by  surrender  to  the  use 
of  the  testator's  will,  followed  by  admittance  of  the  devisee. 
The  Wills  Act  of  1837  now  allows  the  devise  of  copyholds 
without  surrender,  though  admittance  of  the  devisee  is 
still  necessary.  A  surrender  must  since  8  and  9  Vict  c. 
106  be  by  deed,  except  in  the  case  of  copyholds  and  of 
surrender  by  operation  of  law.  Surrender  of  the  latter 
kind  generally  takes  place  by  merger,  that  is,  the  com- 
bination of  the  greater  and  less  estate  by  descent  or  other 
means  without  the  act  of  the  party.  It  has  been  dealt 
with  by  recent  legislation  (see  Remaikdeb).  In  Scotch 
law  surrender  in  the  case  of  a  lease  is  represented  by 
renunciation.  The  nearest  approach  to  surrender  of  a 
copyhold  is  resignation  in  remanerUiam  (to  the  lord)  or 
resignation  in  favorem  (to  a  purchaser).  These  modes  of 
conveyance  are  now  practically  superseded  by  the  simpler 
forms  introduced  by  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1874. 
I  SURREY,  a  metropolitan  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Thames,  which  separates  it  from  Berks  and 
Middlesex,  east  by  Kent,  south  by  Sussex,  and  west  by 
Hampshire.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  includes  a  portion 
of  London,  it  ranks  fourth  among  the  counties  of  England 
in  point  of  population,  but  in  point  of  sise  it  is  only  the 
thirtieth,  the  total  area  being  485,129  acres,  or  798 
square  miles. 

The  geological  structure  of  Surrey  is  reflected  in  its 
varied  and  picturesque  sceneiy,  the  charms  of  which  are 
enhanced  by  the  large  proportion  of  ground  still  remaining 
uncultivated.  The  extent  of  common  land  is  also  very 
great,  a  circumstance  which,  from  its  proximity  to  London, 
must  be  considered  as  specially  fortunate.  The  northern 
l)ortion  of  the  county,  in  the  London  basin,  belongs  to  the 
Eocene  formation :  the  lower  ground  is  occupied  chiefly 
by  the  London  clay  of  the  Lower  Eocene  group,  stretohing 
(with  interruptions)  from  London  to  Famham;  this  ia 
fringed  on  its  southern  edge  by  the  plastic  clays  or  Wool- 
wich beds  of  the  same  group,  which  also  appear  in  isolated 
patches  at  Headley  near  Leatherhead;  and  the  Thanet 
sands  of  the  same  group  crop  out  under  the  London  clay 
between  Beddington,  Banstead,  and  Leatherhead.  The 
north-western  portion  of  the  county,  covered  chiefly  by 
heath  and  Scoteh  fir,  belongs  to  the  Middle  Eocene  group, 
or  Bagshot  sands :  the  Fox  Hills  and  the  bleak  Chobham 
Ridges  are  formed  of  the  upper  series  of  the  group,  which 
resto  upon  the  middle  beds  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
Bagshot  HeaUi  and  Bisley  and  Pirbright  Commons,  while 
eastwards  the  commons  of  Chobham,  Woking,  and  Esher 
belong  to  the  lower  division  of  the  group.  To  the  south  of 
the  Eocene  formations  the  smooth  rounded  outlines  of  the 
chalk  hills  extend  through  the  centre  of  the  county  from 
Famham  to  Westorham  (Kent).  From  Famham  to  Quild- 
f ord  they  form  a  narrow  ridge  called  the  Hog's  Back,  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  with  a  high  northern  dip,  the  greatest 
elevation  reached  in  this  section  being  505  feet.  East  of 
Qmldford  the  northern  dip  decreases,  and  the  outcrop 
widens,  throwing  out  picturesque  sunmiits,  frequently 
partly  wooded,  and  commanding  widely  variegated  views, 
t£e  highest  elevation  being  Botley  Hill  near  Titsey,  866 
feet.  The  Upper  Oreensand  or  grey  chalk  marl,'  locally 
known  as  firestone,  crops  out  underneath  the  Chalk  along 
the  southern  escarpment  of  the  Downs,  and  the  Gkkult,  a 
dark  blue  marl,  rests  beneath  the  Upper  Oreensand  in  Uie 
bottom  of  the  long  narrow  valley  which  separates  the 
chalk  Downs  from  the  well-marked  Lower  Oreensand  hills. 
Leith  Hill  of  this  formation  reaches  a  height  of  967  feet, 
and  from  its  isolated  position  commands  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  south  of  England,  the  next  highest  summito 
being  Hindhead  Hill  (894  feet)  and  Hohnboiy  Hill  (857 


feet).  The  southern  part  of  the  county  belongs  to  the 
Wealden  formation  of^freshwoter  origin :  the  lower  strata 
or  Hastings  beds  occupy  a  small  portion  at  the  south- 
eastern corner,  but  the  greater  part  consists  of  a  blue  or 
brown  shaly  cJay,  amid  which  are  deposited  river  shelly 
pUnte  of  tropical  origin,  and  reptilian  remains. 

The  whole  of  the  county  north  of  the  Downs  is  in  the 
basin  of  the  Thames.  Besides  a  number  of  smaller  streams^ 
ite  chief  affluents  from  Surrey  are  the  Wey  at  Weybridge, 
the  Mole  at  East  Moulsey,  and  the  Wandle  at  Wandsworth. 
The  Eden,  a  tributary  of  the  Medway,  takes  ite  rise  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  Surrey.  >-- 

According  to  the  agricultural  returaa  for  1886,  of  the  total  ana 
of  tha  county  299.084  acres  were  under  cnltiy»tion,  77,658  being 
under  com  crops,  44^998  under  green  crops,  20,741  rotation  graaiw, 
138,117  permanent  pasture,  2647  hops,  and  9078  fallow.  Therd 
are  considerable  Tarieties  of  soil,  ranging  from  plastio  clay  to 
calcareoo  earth  and  bare  rockv  heath.  The  plastic  clay  iswell 
adapted  for  wheat,  the  most  largely  grown  of  the  com  crops, 
occupying  29,694  acres  in  1886,  while  barley,  oats,  and  pease, 
whicn  grow  well  on  the  loamy  soils  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  occupied  respectiyely  15,489,  24,706,  and  4587  acres,  beans 
occupying  1872  and  rye  1266.  Of  green  crojps  there  wen  6482 
acres  under  potatoes,  16,976  under  turnips  ana  swedes,  9996  man- 
golds, 860  carrots,  2660  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape,  and  9076 
vetches  and  other  green  crops.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
area  under  green  crops  is  occupied  by  the  market  gardens  on  the 
alluvial  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  especially  m  the  vicinity 
of  London.  The  total  area  of  nursery  grounds  in  1886  was  1466, 
and  of  market  gardens  2958  acres.  In  early  times  the  market  gar- 
deners were  Flemings,  who  introduced  the  culture  of  asparagus  at 
Battersea  and  of  carrots  at  Chertser,  for  which  this  district  u  still 
Cunoos.  The  area  under  orchards  m  1886  was  2144  acrea.  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas  sre  largely  ffrown  in  the  north-western  district 
of  the  county.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitcham  various  medicinal 
plants  are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  London  herb-sellers  and 
amggista,  such  aa  lavender,  mint,  camomile,  anise,  .rosemary, 
liquorice,  hyssop,  lea  The  calcareous  soil  in  the  neighbourhooa 
ofTamham  is  well  sdapted  for  hops,  but  this  crop  in  Surrey  is  of 
minor  importance.  Tnere  is  a  considerable  area  under  wood 
(42,974  acres  in  1881).  Oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  ash,  and  elm  are 
extensively  planted ;  alder  and  willow  plantations  are  common  ; 
and  the  Scotch  fir  propagates  naturally  from  seed  on  the  commons 
in  the  north-west  of  the  county.  The  extent  of  pasture  luid  is  not 
great,  with  the  exception  of  the  Downs,  which  are  chiefly  occupied 
as  sheep-runs.  Dairy-farming  is  a  more  important  industry  tnan 
cattle-feeding,  larg^  ouantities  of  milk  being  sent  to  I^ondon.  The 
number  of  horses  in  1*886  was  9980,  of  which  8273  were  unbrokeq 
horses  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breedinff;  of  cattle  49,986,  of 
which  24,869  were  cows  and  heifers  in  miJk  or  in  calf  and  8699 
other  cattle  two  years  old  and  above;  of  sheep  87,668;  and  of 
pigs  26,172. 

According  to  the  latest  (1878)  landowners  Sdum  for  Enaland, 
Surrey  was  divided  among  17,298  proprietors  possessing  898,746 
acres  at  an  annual  value  of  £2,286,814,  in  addition  to  which  there 
were  40,037  acres  of  common  lands.  Of  the  proprietors  12,712,  or 
nearly  two-thirds,  possessed  less  than  one  aero  eacn,  the  total  which 
they  owned  being  2861  acres.  The  average  annual  rental  per  acre  of 
the  land  all  o^^er  was  about  £6, 14s.  9d.  The  following  proprietors 
hekl  over  6000  acres  each: — earl  of  Lovelace,  9958;  crown,  7496; 
earl  of  Onslow,  6563 ;  Sir  W.  R.  Clayton,  6505;  0.  W.  O.  Leveson- 
Gower,  6868. 

Man%^aclure$.^Tht  more  important  manufactures  are  chiefly 
confined  to  London  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (see  Londox, 
voL  xiv.  p.  882).  There  are  paper-mills  at  Wandsworth,  and  along 
the  valley  of  the  Wandle  there  are  snuff,  drug,  and  copper  mills. 
Calico  bleachiuff  end  printing  are  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
same  valley,  ana  there  are  also  a  few  silk  mills  and  tanneries.  Ropes, 
snu^  and  drugs  are  likewise  manufactured  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hole.  Woollen  goods  and  hosieir  are  made  at  Godalming,  and 
gunpowder  is  largely  manufactured  at  Clulworth. 

CommunieaUon, — In  addition  to  the  navigation  by  barges, 
steamers  ply  on  the  Thames  as  far  as  Hampton.  The  Basingstoke 
Canal  firom  Basingstoke  to  the  Wey  at  Weybridge  crosses  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  county,  and  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  Canal  passes 
southwards  from  the  Wey  near  Guildford  to  the  Arun.  Surrey  is 
more  completely  supplied  by  railways  than  any  other  county  la 
England,  tiie  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  the  South- Eastern,  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  the  London  and  South- 
western Railways  intersecting  it  by  their  main  lines  as  well  as  by 
various  branches. 

AdmvnialraJtion  and  Picjw&rffon.— Surrey  contains  14  hundreds : 
the  borough  of  Sonthwark  (pop.  221,946),  whi<^  has  no  municipal 
gorenunenti  hat  for  eertaiji  purposes  Ib  connected  with  the  city  of 
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London  ;  and  the  mnnicipal  borongbs  of  Godalming  (2505),  Onild* 
ford  (10,858).  Eingston-upon-Thames  (20,648X  and  Reigate  (18,662). 
A  conuderaoU  portion  (22,472  acres,  with  a  population  in  1881  of 
980,522)  ii  within  the  metropolitan  district  of  London,  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  the  following  urban  sanitary  districts — ^Alder- 
Hhot  (20,155),  Croydon  (78,958X  Dorking  (6828),  East  Moulsey 
(8289),  Epsom  (6916),  Famham  (4488),  Ham  Common  (1349), 
Hampton  Wick  (2164),  Kew  Maiden  (2538),  Richmond  (19j066), 
Snrbiton  (9406),  Teddington  (6599),  and  Wimbledon  (15,950).  The 
coxmty  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
petty  and  special  sessional  divisions.  The  central  criminal  court 
bas  juriMiiction  over  certain  parishes  in  this  county.  The  borough 
of  Guildford  has  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions  and  commission 
of  the  peace  ;  the  boroughs  of  Reifi;ate  and  Kingston-upon-Thames 
have  commissions  of  the  peace ;  tne  borough  of  Southwark  is  in- 
cluded in  th^  petty  sessional  division  of  Newington ;  and  the 
borough  of  Goaalming,  in  which  the  mavor  and  ex-mayor  are  magis- 
trates, forms  part  of  the  petty  sessional  division  of  Guildford,  the 
county  justices  having  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  county  con- 
tains 152  dvil  parishes,  with  narts  of  two  others.  It  is  shared 
among  the  dioceses  of  Canteroury,  Rochester,  and  Winchester. 
Until  1885  the  county  for  parliamentary  j-arposes  was  divided  into 
East,  Mid,  and  West  Surrey ;  it  is  now  rearranged  in  six  divisions, 
viz.,  Kingston,  Mid  (Epsom),  North- East  (Wimbledon),  North- 
West  (Chertsev),  South-East  (ReigateX  and  South-West  (Guildford). 
The  portion  of  Surrey  formerly  included  in  the  boroush  of  Green- 
wich was  in  1885  included  in  the  borough  of  Deptford  (Kent) ; 
the  borough  of  Guildford  was  disfranchised ;  one  member  was  given 
to  Croydon;  and  instead  of  the  two  metropolitan  boroughs  of 
Lambeth  and  Southwark  the  following  fifteen  constituencies  (each 
returning  one  member)  were  created: — Battersea  and  Clapham, 
eonstitntmff  two  divisions;  Camberwell,  embracing  the  divisions  of 
North  Camberwell,  Dulwich,  and  Peckham ;  Lambeth,  embracing 
the  divisions  of  Brixton,  Eennin^n,  Lambeth  North,  and  Norwood; 
Southwark,  containing  the  divisions  of  Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe, 
and  Southwark  West;  Wandsworth;  and  Newington,  with  the 
divisions  of  Walworth  and  West  Newington. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  population  has  in- 
creased nearly  600  per  cent  From  268,238  in  1801  it  had  increased 
by  1821  to  899,417,  by  1851  to  683,082,  by  1871  to  1,091.635,  and 
by  1881  to  1,436,899,  of  whom  688,228  were  males  and  758,671 
females.  The  number  of  persons  to  an  acre  is  2*96  and  of  acres  to 
a  person  0*84.  Within  the  last  decade  the  increase  has  been  85*1 
per  cent, — much  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  general  town 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  which  was  19*63  per  cent,  the 
uicrease  in  the  whole  population  being  only  14*34.  Nearly  two* 
tliirds  (980,522)  of  the  population  belong  to  the  metropolitan 
district  of  London,  but  the  suburbs  of  London  extend  practically 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  its  increase  in  popu- 
lation being  chiefly  due  to  the  building  of  residences  for  those  who 
.  have  business  or  professional  interests  m  London. 

History  and  AntiquUiea, — Notwithstanding  its  proximity  to 
London,  Surrey  has  been  associated  with  few  great  events  in 
English  history.  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  at  Albury, 
Kingston,  Titsey,  Woodcote,  and  a  few  other  places,  but  none  are 
of  much  importance.  On  several  of  the  hills  there  are  remains  of 
camps  of  either  Roman  or  British  origiu.  The  Roman  Stane 
Street  firom  London  to  Cliichester  in  Sussex  passed  by  Kingston, 
Chessington,  Leatherhead,  Dorking  (where  its  remains  are  specially 
weU  marked),  Leith  Hill,  and  Ockley.  During  the  Saxon  period 
Surrey  was  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  South  Saxons  and 
afterwards  of  Wessex.  Its  name  Surrey  or  "south  kingdom"  has 
apparently  reference  to  its  position  south  f>i  London  or  south  of 
the  Thames.     Kingston  in  Surrey  was  in  838  the  seat  of  a  witana- 

femot  convened  by  ^bert ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Winchester 
y  the  Danes  it  was  from  901  to  978  the  place  where  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  were  crowned.  Surrey  was  an  earldom  of  Godwine ; 
and  after  the  conquest  was  bedtowed  on  William  de  Warren,  who 
had  married  Gundrada,  supposed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the 
Conqueror.  From  the  time  that  the  great  charter  was  on  16th 
June  1215  signed  by  King  John  at  Runnymede  near  Egham  the 
historical  aniuUs  of  the  county  are  a  blank,  until  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  a  skirmish  took  place,  7th  June  1648,  at  Kingston. 
The  only  ecclesiastical  ruins  worthy  of  special  mention  are  the 
picturesque  walls  of  Newark  Priory,  founded  for  Augustinians  in 
the  time  of  Richard  Cour  de  Lion ;  and  the  Early  English  crypt 
and  part  of  the  refectory  of  Waverley  Abbey,  the  earliest  house  of 
the  CiBtorcians  in  England,  founded  in  1128  by  William  Gifibrd, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Annalea  Waverliejuea^  published  by 
Gale  i-i  his  Seriptores  and  afterwards  in  the  Record  series  of 
OhronieUtf  are  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the 
nr-ne  of  his  first  novel.  The  church  architecture  is  of  a  very 
varied  kind,  and  has  no  peculiarly  special  features.  Amon^  the 
more  interesting  churches  are  Alhuir,  the  tower  of  which  is  of 
Saxon  or  very  early  Norman  date  ;  Beddington,  a  fine  example  of 
the  Perpendicular  and  containing  monuments  of  the  Carew  family ; 
ChaldoD,  remarkable  (br  its  fresco  wall-paintings  of  the  12th  centoiy, 


discovered  during  restoration  in  1870 ;  CMBptan,  wlicL  thoQih 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  possesses  little  of  its  original  architecton, 
but  is  worthy  of  notice  lor  its  two-storied  chancel,  and  its  euT«4 
wooden  balustrade  surmounting  the  pointed  Transition  Homni 
arch  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  chanoal ;  3t  MarVa^  QvQd. 
ford,  containing  examples  of  Norman,  Earlv  English,  DeMrated, 
and  Perpendicular,  but  is  of  interest  cMeflv  for  the  notesqna  cur- 
ing on  tne  corbels  of  the  aisles  and  the  coloured  mMsIlions  on  the 
roof  of  the  north  chapel ;  Leigh,  Perpendicular,  poosewing  soma 
very  fine  brasses  of  the  15th  century ;  lingfield,  Perpendienlar, 
containing  ancient  tombs  and  brasses  of  the  Cobhama;  OcUiain, 
chiefly  Decorated,  with  a  loiW  embattled  tower,  containing  the  Ban- 
aoleum  of  Lord  Chancellor  King  (d.  1784),  with  full-length  statoa 
of  the  chancellor  by  Ryabroeck ;  Reigate,  chiefly  Perpendienkr, 
but  with  Transition  Norman  pillars  in  the  nave ;  Stoke  d'Aberaos, 
Early  English,  with  the  earliest -extant  English  brass,  that  of  Sa 
John  d'Abemon,  1277 ;  and  Woking,  Decorated,  with  Early  EngM 
chanceL  Of  old  castles  the  onlv  examples  are  Farnham,  oocapied 
as  a  palace  by  the  bishops  of  Wincnester,  originally  btiilt  br 
Henry  of  Blois^  and  restored  by  Henry  IIL  ;  and  Guildford,  vith 
a  stronff  quadrang<ilar  Norman  keepi  Ancient  domeatic  arenitMt> 
ure  is,  howerer,  well  represented,  the  examples  including  Be  'dbtf- 
ton  Hall,  now  a  female  orphan  asylum ;  the  ancient  mansion  of  the 
Carews,  rebuilt  in  the  reifu  of  Queen  Anne,  but  still  rotaining  ths 
hall  of  the  Elixabethan  building ;  Crowhurst  Plaoe^  bult  in  the 
time  of  Henry  YIL,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Gaynesfords,  and  fre- 
quently visited  by  Henry  YIIL ;  portions  of  Crovdon  Palace,  aa 
ancient  seat  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  ;  the  gate  toverof 
Eaher  Place,  built  by  William  of  Waynflste,  buhop  of  Winchester, 
and  repaired  by  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  Archbishop  Abbot's  hospitil, 
Guildford,  in  the  Tudor  style ;  the  fine  old  Elizabethan  booMof 
Losely  near  Guildford ;  Cowley  House,  Chertaey,  oiiginallv  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  inhabited  by  the  poet  Cowley  from  the  Retton- 
tion  till  his  death  ;  Smallfield  Place,  now  a  Daimhonse,  at  one  time 
the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Bysshe,  carter  king-at-arms ;  and  fiatton 
Place,  dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  poaseaiing  csrioai 
mouldings  and  ornaments  in  terra -cotta.  Among  the  eminent 
persons  specially  connected  with  Surrey  may  be  mentioned  (kot^ 
Abbot,  archbisnop  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  a  eloth<vorkar  m 
Guildford  ;  Arthur  Onslow,  bom  at  Merrow  in  1691,  who  beame 
member  for  Guildford  and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commoni;  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  had  his  residence  at  Hoor  Park,  when  h« 
died  in  1899 ;  Sir  Nicolas  Carew,  beheaded  for  conspiracy  in  1639, 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  who  had  their  ancestral  Mi  at 
Beddington ;  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  who  was  bom  at  WottoD 
in  1620 ;  Halthns,  the  poUtical  economist,  who  was  bora  at  tho 
Rooke,  near  the  same  place,  in  1760;  William  Cobbett,  whovn 
bom  near  Famham  in  1762 ;  Home  Tooke,  who  was  bora  it 
V/estminster,  wrote  his  well-luiown  book  at  Purley,  and  died  at 
Wimbledon  in  1812 :  the  historian  Gibbon,  who  was  bora  at 
Putney  in  1737,  which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  C^mvell,  the 
minister  of  Henry  YIIL 

Bee  Topley'a  Oeclomf  <^  tt«  WtaU  sad  Whitakai's  Otolon  ^  LbhOm  Suits 
forming  part  of  the  Mmmoin  <^  G^logiottl  Sicrwy  ^  Unitii  Klttgdm;  Svni 
Anhmologleal  C6lUet*om ;  Aubrey.  Natural  Eittofy  and  ^lUi^iitUiu  ^  Stmt, 
6  vols.,  1718-19 ;  Mannbur'uid  Bray,  Higt.  and  Ant^  ^Smrrtf.  180»-14;  Bnj- 
ley,  TopoffToph.  HUL  <^  Sum^,  6  vols.,  1841-49 ;  Lyaoui,  Eiwirmu  •/  Utin, 
6  vols.,  1800>11 ;  Baxter,  Danmda^  Book  ^ Burnt,  1876.  (T.  F.  H.) 

SURREY,  Hbnbt  Howard,  Earl  of  (1516t-1547),0De 
of  the  leaders  in  the  poetic  moyement  under  Hraiy  YIH 
that  heralded  the  great  outburst  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
Of  his  personal  life  outside  his  poetry  only  the  banst  oat- 
line  is  known,  and  till  comparatively  of  late  even  that 
outline  was  not  free  from  confusion.  Three  different  men— 
the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  his  father,  and  the  poet  him- 
self— bore  the  title  within  a  period  of  ten  or  eleven  yean; 
and  at  one  time  the  poet  was  confounded  with  his  grand- 
father, and  supposed  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden  (1513).  He  was  not  bom  tUl  at  least  two  yeut 
after  that  event.  It  was  his'grandfather  who  dotingoished 
himself  at  Flodden  under  the  title  of  the  earl  of  Sarrej, 
and  was  created  duke  of  Norfolk  as  a  rev^ard  for  his 
services,  surrendering  the  title  of  Surrey  to  his  son,  the 
poet's  father,  for  his  lifetime.  Although  the  poet  has 
always  been  most  familiarly  known  as  the  earl  of  Sarre^, 
he  really  held  the  title  only  by  courtesy,  succeeding  to  it 
on  that  footing  in  1524,  when  his  father  became  duke  of 
Norfolk.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  speaks  of  batisg 
passed  "his  childish  years"  at  "frindscr  "with  a  W* 
son."  This  was  Henry  VIIL's  natural  son,  Henry  Fitnoy, 
duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  affianced  to  Surrey's  sstor, 
Mary,  but  died  before  he  was  out  of  his  teem.    It  is 
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SometiiiiM  iaid  that  the  two  were  educated  together  at 
Windaor;  but  the  sweet  ooaipaiiionBhip  to  which  the  poem 
tdeot  when  the  two  youtba  "hoTed**  in  the  large  green 
oourts  "with  eyes  cast  up  into  the  maiden's  tower,''  belongs 
to  the  last  year  of  Fitzroy's  short  life.    Whether  or  not 
Sarre7  was  educated  from  Hteral  childhood  with  a  king's 
son,  he  was  certainly  educated  with  the  care  for  literary 
caltoie  which  about  that  time  became  common  in  the 
households  of  English  noblemen;  and,  as  the  fashion 
was,  he  was  sent,  after  passing  through  Cambridge,  to 
complete  his  education  in  Italy.    The  tradition- that  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  as  a  knight-errant,  upholding 
against  all  comers  the  superiority  of  lus  mistress  Qeraldine, 
has  no  extrinsic  evidence  in  its  favour.    If  Qeraldine  was, 
as  IB  oonmionly  supposed,  Elisabeth  Fitzgerald,  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Kildare^  she  was  but  a  child  of  seyen  or  eight 
years  idien  Surrey  set  out  on  his  trayels.    The  legend  about 
his  hught-errantry  is  probably  only  a  sign  of  the  extent  to 
which  his  chivalrous  personality  and  p^try  fascinated  the 
imagiiiation  of  his  own  and  the  next  generation.    The 
eminence  of  the  Howards  at  Henry's  court  was  evidenced 
in  many  ways :  in  the  festivities  at  the  king's  marriage 
irith  Anne  of  Cleves,  Surrey  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
aides  at  the  tournament,  uid  two  years  Liter  his  cousin, 
CSatherJne  Howard,  become  the  king's  fifth  wife.     Sun^ 
took  an  active  part  in  the  insignificant  wars  of  Henry's 
later  years,  accompanied  the  expedition,  led  by  his  father, 
which  ravaged  the  south  of  Scotland  in  1542,  and  held  a 
command  in  the  French  expedition  of  1544.    When  the 
king's  death  was  known  to  be  near,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  throne^  and  Surrey's  own 
haughty  and  ostentatious  manners  couQtenanced  the  sus- 
picioa     A  month  before  the  king's  death  both  were 
arrested  and  lodged  inihe  Tower,  and  on  13th  January 
1547  Surrey  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.    The 
main  charge  against  hun  was  that  he  hML  "falsely,  mali- 
ciously, and  treacherously  set  up  and  borne  the  arms  of 
£dwaid  the  Confessor."    His  plea  that  the  arms  belonged 
to  his  ancestors  was  probably  not  accepted  as  an  extenua- 


tion of  the  offence.  A  common  jury  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  executed  on  Tovmr  HiU  on  19th  January. 

His  poems,  wUcb  had  been  one  of  the  occnpations  of  his  crowded 
life,  fint  apjMared  in  print  in  TotteTi  MiaotUany  in  1557.  On  the 
title-page  or  this  memorable  pablication  Surrey's  name  stood  first, 
but  tnis  was  probably  in  deierence  to  his  rank ;  Wystt  was  the 
first  in  ^int  of  time  of  Henry's  "courtly  makers"  (see  Wtatt)l 
Surrey,  udeed,  expressly  acknowledges  Wyatt,  who  was  several 
vesrs  his  senior,  as  his  master  in  poetry.  Seeing^  however,  that 
their  poems  were  first  published  in  the  same  volume,  many  yea^ 
after  the  death  of  both,  their  names  can  nerer  be  disassociated, 
and  it  must  always  be  hard  to  say  which  was  the  leader  in  the 
various  new  and  beantiftil  forms  of  verse  which  TotUVg  Miae$Uany 
introduced  into  Eng^lish  poetry.  Surrey's  only  unquestionable 
distinction  as  a  metrician  lies  outside  the  Miscellany :  his  trans- 
lation of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the  uSnHd  into  blank  yerse 
—the  first  attempt  at  blank  verse  in  English— was  published 
separately  by  Tottel  in  the  same  year.  But  his  sonnets  (m  various 
schemes  of  verse),  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Wyatt  (in  elegiao 
staves  shut  in  by  a  final  couplet),  his  pastoral  poem  (a  lover's 
complaint  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  shepherdX  snd  his  lyrics  In 
livelier  measures  are  all  extremely  interesting  experiments,  and 
served  as  models  for  more  than  one  generation  of  courtly  singers- 
and  sonneteers.  In  form  as  well  as  m  substance  Surrey  and  his 
compeers  were  largely  indebted  to  Italian  predecessors ;  most  of 
his  poems  are  in  fact  translations  or  adaptations  of  Italian  originals. 
The  tone  of  the  love  sentiment  was  new  in  English  poetry,  very 
different  in  Its  earnestness  passion,  and  fantastic  extravuance 
from  the  lightness,  niety,  and  humour  of  the  Chaucerian  scnooL 
In  this  respect  Tott^i  Jfiseellany  helped  to  educate  the  English 
muse  for  the  triumphs  of  the  tragic  drama.  Surrey's  own  con- 
tributions are  distmguished  by  their  copious  and  impetuous- 
eloquence  and  sweetness.  . 

dURROGATE  is  a  deputy  of  a  bishop  or  an  ecclesiastical 
judge^  acting  in  the  absence  of  his  principal,  and  strictly 
bound  by  the  authority  of  the  latter.  At  present  the  chief 
duty  of  a  surrogate  is  the  granting  of  marriage  licences. 
Quite  recently  judgments  of  the  arches  court  of  Canterbury 
have  been  deUvered  by  a  surrogate.  The  office  is  unknown 
in  Scotland,  but  is  of  some  importance  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  the  surrogate's  court  is  a  court 
of  record,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  the< 
personal  estate  of  a  deceased  person  and  certain  other 
matters.  In  New  Jersey  the  surrogate  is  an  official  of 
the  orphans'  court,  grants  unopposed  probates,  ^. 
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SUBVETING  is  the  art  of  detennining  the  relative 
positions  of  prominent  points  and  o^er  objects  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  making  a  graphical  delinea- 
tion of  the  induded  area.     The  general  principles  on 
-which  it  is  conducted  are  in  all  instances  the  same:  cer- 
tain measnree  are  made  on  the  ground  and  corresponding 
meaanres  are  protracted  on  paper,  on  a  scale  which  is  fixed 
at  whatever  fraction  of  the  natural  scale  may  be  most 
appropriate  in  each  instance.    The  method  of  operation 
Taries  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  survey, 
which  may  embrace  a  vast  empire  or  be  restricted  to  a 
Hmall  plot  of  land.    All  surveys  rest  primarily  on  linear 
meaaores  for  direct  determinations  of  distance ;  but  these 
aie  uanaOy  largely  supplemented  by  angular  measures,  to 
enable  distances  to  be  deduoed  by  the  principles  of  geome- 
try which  cannot  be  conveniently  measured  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  where  it  is  hilly  or  broken.    The  nature  of 
a  surrey  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  linear  and 
the  angular  measures  bear  to  each  other ;  it  may  be  purely 
linecur  or  even''purely  angular,  but  is  generally  a  combina- 
tion  of  both  methodsL    Thus  in  India  there  are  ntmierous 
xpatanoes  of  large  tracts  having  been  surveyed  by  the  purely 
linear  method,  in  the  course  of  the  revenue  surveys  whi<£ 
were  initiated  by  the  native  QovemmeiQts..  The  operations 
-were  conducted  by  men  who  had  no  knowledge  of  geometry 
OT  at  any  other  measuring  instrument  than  tlM  rod  or  chain, 
BJkdL  whoaa  prindpai  olject  was  the  determination  of  fairly 


accurate  areas ;  their  methods  sufficed  for  this  purpose  and 
were  accepted  and  perpetuated  for  many  years  by  the  Euro- 
pean officers  to  whom  the  revenue  assessments  became  en- 
trusted after  the  subversion  of  the  native  rule.  In  India, 
too,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  country  which  have  been 
surveyed  by  the  purely  angular  method,  either  because  the 
ground  did  not  permit  of  the  chain  being  employed  with 
advantage,  as  in  the  Himalayan  mountains  and  hill  tracts 
generally,  or  because  the  chaon  was  considered  politically 
objectionable,  as  in  native  states  where  it  would  have  been 
regarded  with  suspicion. 

Surveys  of  any  great  extent  of  country  were  formerly 
constructed  on  a  basis  of  points  whose  positions  were  fixed 
astronomically,  and  in  some  countries  this  method  of  opera- 
tion is  still  of  necessity  adopted.  But  points  whose  relative 
positions  have  been  fixed  by  a  triangulation  of  moderate 
accuracy  present  a  more  satisfactory  and  reliable  basis; 
for  astronomical  observations  are  liable,  not  only  to  the 
well-known  intrinsic  errors  which  are  caused  by  uncer- 
tainties in  the  catalogued  places  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
but  to  external  errors  arising  from  deflexions  of  the  plumb 
line  under  the  influence  of  local  attractions,  and  these  of 
themselves  materially  exceed  the  errors  which  would  be 
generated  in  a  fairly  executed  triangulation  of  a  not  ex- 
cessive length,  say  not  exceeding  500  miles.  Thb  French 
Jesuits  who  made  a  survey  of  China  for  the  emperor  about 
1730  appear  to  have  been  Uie  first  deliberately  to  disdtod 
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tli9  astro&omical  and  adopt  the  tiigonometrical  basis.  In 
India  the  change  ^vas  made  in  1800,  when  what  is  known 
as  the  Great  Tngonometrical  Survey  was  initiated  by  Migor 
Lambton — ^with  the  support  ot  Colonel  Wellesley,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington~«s  a  means  of  connecting  the 
several  surveys  of  routes  and  districts  which  had  already 
been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  a  basis 
for  future  topography.  This  necessitated  tilie  inception  of 
the  survey  as  an  undertaking  calculated  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  geodesy  as  wdl  as  geography,  beoiuse  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  points  of  the  triangulation 
had  to  be  determined  for  future  reference, — as  in  the  case 
of  the  discarded  astronomical  stations,  though  in  a  di£ferent 
manner, — ^by  processes  of  calculation  combining  the  results 
of  the  triangulation  with  the  elements  of  the  earth's  figure. 
The  latter  were  not  then  known  with  much  accuracy,  for  so 
far  geodetic  operations  had  been  mainly  carried  on  in 
Europe,  and  additional  operations  nearer  ihe  equator  were 
much  wanted ;  the  survey  was  conducted  with  a  view  to 
supply  this  want  Thus  a  high  order  of  accuracy  was  aimed 
at  from  the  very  first.  In  course  of  time  the  operations 
were  extended  over  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  Hin- 
dustan and  beyond,  to  the  farthest  limits  of  British  sway ; 
they  cover  a  larger  area  than  any  other  national  survey 
as  yet  completed,  and  are  very  elaborate  and  precise.  Thus, 
as  triangulation  constitutes  the  most  appropriate  basis  for 
survey  operations  generally,  a  short  account  will  be  given 
of  (1)  the  methods  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Surv^  of 
India.  This  will  be  followed  by  accounts  of  (2)  traversing 
as  a  basis  for  survey,  (3)  levelling,  (4)  survey  of  interior 
detail,  (5)  representation  of  ground,  ^6^  geographical  recon- 
naissance, (7)  nautical  surveyings  (8)  mappings  (9)  map 
printing,  (10)  instruments. 

L  QkBAX  TBIQOtrOMBTEICAL  SUSYIT  OT  IhDIA. 

1.  General  OuUinee, — ^Primarily  a  network  was  thrown 
over  the  southern  peninsida.  The  triangles  on  the  central 
meridian  were  measured  with  extra  care  and  checked  by 
base-lines  at  distances  of  about  2*  apart  in  latitude  in  order 
to  form  a  geodetic  arc,  with  the  addition  of  astronomi- 
caUy  determined  latitudes  at  certain  of  the  stations.  The 
base-lines  were  measured  with  chains  and  the  principal 
angles  with  a  3-foot  theodolite,  which,  however,  was  badly 
damaged  almost  at  the  outset  by  an  accident  to  the 
azimuthal  circle.  The  signals  were  cairns  of  stones  or  poles. 
The  chains  were  somewhat  rude  and  their  units  of  length 


Fig.  1. 
had  not  been  determined  originally,  and  could  not  be  after- 
wards ascertained.     The  results  were  good  of  their  kind 
and  sufficient  for  geographical  purposes ;  but  the  central 


meridional  arc — the  ''great  arc" — was  eventosUy 
inadequate  for  geodetic  requirements  A  saperior  iutn. 
mental  equipment  was  introduced,  wiUi  an  improrodMdB 
operemdi^  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Everest  in  1831 
The  network  system  of  triangulation  waff  sapeisedad  Ij 
m^idional  and  longitudinal  chains  taking  the  form  of  grid- 
irons, and  resting  on  base-lines  at  the  ^^ei  of  tiie  grid 
irons,  as  represented  in  fig.  1.  For  oonveaienoe  of  nd» 
tion  and  nomenclature  the  triangulation  west  of  meridiaB 
92*  R  has  been  divided  into  five  eections,~tiie  km 
a  trigon,  the  other  four  quadrilaterals  diBtingnwM  b; 
cardinal  points  -which  have  reference  to  an  obsemte; 
in  Central  India,  the  adopted  origin  of  latitudes.  In  ftt 
north-east  quadrilateral,  which  was  first  messand,  Oi 
meridional  chains  are  about  one  degree  apart  ^  fhis  & 
tance  was  latterly  mucK  increased,  and  eventnslly  oertin 
chains — as  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  on  meridiaa  U'ii 
the  south-east  quadrilateral — ^were  dispensed  vrit]i,beGnK 
good  secondary  triangulation  for  topography  had  ben 
accomplished  before  they  could  be  conunenoed. 

2.  Modem  Bcue-Linee, — ^All  these  were  meanued  vitk 
the  Colby  apparatus  of  compensation  bars  and  mieroeeopei 
The  bars,  10  feet  long,  were  set  up  horizontally  on  tqiod 
stands ;  tilie  microscopes,  6  inches  apart^  were  moantedii 
pcdrs  revolving  round  a  vertical  axis  and  were  set  up  a 
tribrachs  fitted  to  the  ends  of  the  bars.  Six  hsis  sadfiit 
central  and  two  end  pairs  of  micro6C(^>es — ^the  latter  iritk 
their  vertical  axes  perforated  for  a  look-down  telescope- 
constituted  a  complete  apparatus^  measuring  63  feet  }t 
tween  the  ground  pins  or  registers.  For  explanation  c( 
compensation  see  eIbth,  Fiqubs  or  thi^  toL  viL  p.  599. 
Compound  bars  are  necessarily  ftnore  liable  te  scodentd 
changes  of  length,  than  simple  bars ;  they  were  therein 
tested  from  time  to  time  by  comparison  with  a  staodui 
simple  bar;  the  microscopes  were  ^so  tested  by  compuim 
with  a  standard  6-inch  scale.  At  the  very  fin«  haeeJlK 
the  compensated  bars  were  found  to  be  liable  to  aeooUi 
variations  of  length  with  the  diurnal  variations  of  tenqier- 
ature ;  these  were  supposed,  to  be  duc^  not  to  enw  'n 
effecting  the  compensation,  but  to  the  different  theml 
conductivities  of  the  brass  and  the  iron  componenta  B 
became  necessary,  therefore^  to  determine  the  mean  diily 
length  of  the  bars  very  precisely,  for  which  reason  thej  veR 
systematically  compared  with  the  standard  before  and  ifta, 
and  somietimes  at  tiie  middle  of,  the  base-line  measunDesi 
throughout  the  entire  day  for  a  space  of  three  dajh^Md 
under-  conditions  as  nearly  similar  as  pos^Ue  to  Aos 
obtaining  during  the  measurement.  Eventosllj  ^ 
mometerawere  applied  experimentally  to  both  compooak 
of  a  compound  bar,  when  it  was  found  that  the  dixm 
variations  in  length  were  principally  due  to  difference  d 
position  relatively  to  the  sun,  not  to  difference  of  cod- 
ductivity,— the  component  nearest  the  sun  acquiring  ho^ 
most  rapidly  or  parting  with  it  most  slowly,  notwitiutani 
ing  that  both  were  in  the  same  box,  which  was  ttnji 
kept  under  the  cover  of  a  tent  and  cazefuUy  aheltend 
from  the  sun's  rays.  Happily  the  systematic  tam^ttwm 
of  the  compound  bars  with  the  standard  were  foand  to 
give  a  sufficiently  exact  determination  of  the  mean  daily 
length.  An  elaborate  investigation  of  theoretical  prolaUB 
errors  at  the  Cape  Comorin  base  showed  that^  for  anjls*' 
line  measured  as  usual  without  thermometers  in  the  eoa- 
pound  bars,  the  p,e,  may  be  taken  as  ±  1*5  milliooth  puti 
of  the  length,  excluding  unascertainable  cmstant  eitoo. 
and  that  on  introducing  thermometers  into  these  ban  tk 
p,e,  was  diminished  to  ±  0*55  millionths. 

In  all  base-Une  measurements  the  weak  poisl  19^ 
determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  ban  when  thai « 
the  atmosphere  la  rapidly  rising  or  ftdiing;  the  thefafl| 
meters  acquire  and  lose  heat  more  rapidly  than  the  lar  i^ 
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their  bulbs  are  ontsidd,  find  in6rd  elowly  if  insids  the  bar. 
Thus  there  is  always  more  or  less  lagging,  and  its  effects 
we  only  eliminated  when  the  risis  and  falls  are  of  equal 
amount  and  duration;  but  as  a  rule  the  rise  genendly 
predominates  greatly  during  the  usual  hours  of  work,  and 
irhenever  this  happens  lag^g*may  cause  more  error  in  a 
base-line  measured  with  simple  bars  than  all  other  sources 
of  error  combined.  In  India  the  pix>bable  average  lagging 
of  the  standard-bar  thermometer  was  estimateu  as  not  less 
than  0**3  Fahr.,  corresponding  to  an  error  of  -  2  milliontiis 
in  the  length  of  a  base-line  measured  with  iron  bars.  With 
compound  bars  lagging  would  be  much  the  same  for  both 
•components  and  its  influence  would  consequently  be  elimi- 
nated. Thus  the  most  perfect  base-line  apparatus  would 
«eem  to  be  one  of  compensation  bars  with  thermometers 
Attached  to  each  component ;  then  the  comparisons  with 
the  standard  need  only  be  taken  at  the  times  when  the 
temperature  is  constant,  and  there  is  no  lagging. 

3.  Factor  of  Expanswn  of  Standard  Bar, — ^This  was 
first  determined-  in  1832  by  measuring  the  increment  in 
length  between  temperatures  of  76*  and  212*  Fahr.;  in 
1870  the  increment  between  52*  and  96*  was  measured ; 
the  results  indicated  an  increase  of  expansion  with  tem- 
perature. They  were  ^eref  ore  combined  on  the  empirical 
assumption  that  the  expansion  is  the  sum  of  two  terms, — 
the  fint  X  times  the  temperature,  tiie  second  y  times  the 
square  of  the  temperature ;  x  and  y  were  then  determined 
from  the  two  equations  of  condition  given  by  the  two  sets 
of  measurements.  The  resulting  value  of  the  expansion 
«t  62*  was  found  to  be  5  per  cent,  less  than  the  previously 
•derived  value  at  the  mean  temperature  of  144*,  thus  show- 
ing the  importance  of  employing  a  factor  varying  with  the 
mean  temperature  of  each  base-line ;  and  tJiis  was  done 
in  the  final  reductions. 

"  4.  Flan  of  TrianguUUton, — ^This  was  broadly  a  system 
•ci  intomal  meridional  and  longitudinal  chains  with  an  ex- 
ternal border  of  oblique  chains  following  the  course  of  the 
frontier  and  the  coast  lines.  The  design  of  each  fh^in 
ivaa  necessarily  much  influenced  by  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  over  which  it  was  carried.  The  most  diffi- 
•eolt  tracts  were  plains  of  great  extent,  devoid  of  any  com- 
Tnanding  points  of  view,  in  some  parts  covered  with  dense 
iorest  and  jungle,  malarious  and  deadly,  and  almost  unin- 
habited, in  other  parts  covered  with  towns  and  viUages 
:aDd  umbrageous  trees, — the  adjuncts  and  concomitants  of 
.a  teeming  population.  In  sudi  tracts  triangulation  was 
iinpossible  except  by  constructing  lofty  towers  as  stations 
rof  observation,  raising  them  to  a  sufficient  height  to  over- 
top at  least  the  earth's  curvature,  and  then  either  increas- 
:ing  the  height  to  surmount  all  obstacles  to  mutual  visipn, 
or  clearing  the  lines,  both  of  whidi  were  laborious  and 
^expensive  processes.  Thus  in  hilly  and  open  country  the 
•chains  of  triangles  were  generally  made  "double"  through- 
•out,  t.«.,  formed  of  polygonal  and  quadrilateral  figures,  to 
igive  greater  breadth  and  accuracy;  but  in  tracts  of 
.forest  and  dose  country  they  were  carried  out  as  series  of 
.single  triangles,  to  give  a  minimum  of  labour  and  expense. 
(Symmetry  was  secured  by  restricting  the  angles  between 
the  limits  of  30*  and  90*.  The  average  side  length  was 
30  miles  in  hill  country  and  1 1  in  the  plains ;  the  longest 
principal  side  was  62*7  miles,  though  in  the  secondary 
triangulation  to  the  Himalayan  pei^  there  were  sides 
exceeding  200  miles.  Long  sides  were  at  first  considered 
desirable,  on  the  principle  that  the  fewer  the  linVaf  the 
greater  the  accuracy  of  a  chain  of  triangles ;  but  it  was 
eventually  found  that  good  observations  on  long  sides 
oould  only  be  obtained  under  exceptionally  favourable 
Atmospheric  conditions,  which  were  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  mdes  were  therefore  shortened,  whereby  the  observa- 
tions were  much  improved  and  aoo^erated.    Ln  plains  the 


length  was  governed  by  the  height  to  which  towers  could 
be  conveniently  raised  to  jsurmount  the  curvature,  under 
the  well-known  condition,  height  in  feet »  }  x  square  of 
the  distance  in  miles ;  thus  24  feet  of  height  was  needed 
at  each  end  of  a  side  to  overtop  the  curvature  in  12  mile?, 
and  to  this  had  to  be  added  whatever  was  required  to 
surmount  obstacles  on  the  ground.  In  Indian  plains  re- 
fraction is  more  frequently  negative  than  positive  during  . 
sunshine ;  no  reduction  could  Uieref ore  be  made  for  it. 

5.  Selection  of  Sites  for  Stations. — ^This,  a  veiy  simple 
matter  in  hills  and -open  country,  is  often  very  difficult  in 
plains  and  close  country.  In  Uie  early  operations,  when 
the  great  arc  was  being  carried  across  the  wide  plains  of 
the  Gangetic  valley,  which  are  covered  with  villages  and 
trees  and  other  obstacles  to  distant  vision,  masts  35  feet 
high  were  carried  about  for  the  support  of  the  small  re- 
connoitring theodolites,  with  a  sufficiency  of  poles  and 
bamboos  to  form  a  scaffolding  at  the  same  height  for  the 
observer.  Other  masts  70  feet  high,  with  arrangements 
for  displaying  blue  lights  by  night  at  90  feet,  were  erected 
at  the  spots  where  station  sites  were  wanted.  But  the  cost 
of  transport  was  great ;  the  rate  of  progress  was  slow ;  and 
the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  Eventually  a  method  of 
touch  rather  than  sight  was  adopted,  feeling  the  ground 
to  search  for  the  obstacles  to  be  avoided,  rather  thas 
attempting  to  look  over  them;  the  "rays'*  were  traced 
either  by  a  minor  triangulation,  or  by  a  traverse  with 
theodolite  and  perambulator,  or  by  a  simple  alignment  of 
flags.  The  first  method  gives  the  direction  of  the  new 
station  most  accurately ;  the  second  searches  the  ground 
most  closely ;  the  third  is  best  suited  for  tracts  of  unin- 
habited forest  in  which  there  is  no  dioice  of  either  line  or 
site,  and  the  required  station  may  be  built  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  trial  rays  leading  up  to  it.  As  a  rule 
it  has  been  found  most  economical  and  expeditious  to  raise 
the  towers  only  to  the  height  necessary  for  surmounting 
the  curvature,  and  to  remove  the  trees  and  other  obstacles 
on  the  lines. 

6.  Structure  of  the  Frincipal  StcUiom.—'EjBich.  has  a  cen- 
tral masonry  pillar,  circular  and  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter^ 
for  the  support  of  a  kurge  theodolite,  and  around  it  a  plat- 
form 14  to  16  feet  square  for  the  observatory  tent,  observer, 
and  signallers.  The  pillar  is  carefully  isolated  from  the 
platform,  and  when  solid  carries  the  station  mark — a  dot 
surrounded  by  a  circle— engraved  on  a  stone  at  its  surface, 
and  on  additional  stones  or  the  rock  in  situ,  in  the  normal 
of  the  upper  mark ;  but,  if  tiie  height  is  considerable  and 
there  is  a  liability  to  deflexion,  the  piUar  is  constructed 
with  a  central  vertical  shaft  to  enable  the  theodolite  to  bo 
plumbed  over  the  ground-level  mark,  to  which  access  is 
obtained  through  a  passage  in  the  basement  In  early 
years  this  precaution  against  deflexion  was  neglected  and 
the  pillars  were  built  solid  throughout,  whatever  their 
height;  the  surrounding  platforms,  being  usually  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  bricks  or  stones  and  earth,  were  liable 
to  fatt  and  press  against  the  pillars,  some  of  which  thus 
beoune  deflected  during  the  rainy  seasons  that  intervened 
between  the  periods  during  which  operations  were  arrested 
or  the  oommencement  and  close  of  the  successive  circuits  of 
triangles.  In  some  iustances  displacements  of  mark  occurred 
of  which  the  magnitudes  were  not  ascertainable,  but  were 
estimated  as  eouivalent  to  p,e,*B  of  about  ±  9  inches  in  the 
length  and±  2^'*4  in  the  azimuth  of  the  side  between  any 
two  deflected  towers ;  and,  as  these  theoretical  errors  are 
identical  wiUi  what  may  be  expected  at  the  end  of  a 
chain  of  36  equilateral  triangles  in  which  all  the  angles 
have  been  measured  with  a />.«.  *-  ±  0^*5,  the  old  triangular 
tion  over  solid  towers  had  evidently  suffered  much  more 
from  the  deflexions  of  the  towers  than  from  errors  in  the 
measurements  of  the  angles. 
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7.  InHrumenU /of  Measuring  Principal  Angles, — Large 
thMdolites  were  inyariably  empbyed.  Repeating  circles 
Were  highly  thonght  of  by  French  geodesista  at  the  time 
when  the  operations  in  India  were  being  commenced ;  but 
they  were  not  used  in  the  survey,  and  have  now  been  gener- 
aUj^ditearded. 

The  principal  theodolites  are  bofiiewhat  similar  to  the 
.  Astronomer's  alt-azimuth  indtrument)  but  with  larger  azi- 
inuthal  and  smaller  vertical  circles,  also  with  a  greater 
base  to  give  the  firmness  and  stability  which  are  required 
in  measuring  horizontal  angles.  The  azimuthal  circles 
have  mofttly  diameters  of  either  36  or  24  inches,  the  yer- 
tical  circles  having  a  diameter  of  18  inches.  In  all  the 
theodolites  the  base  is  a  tribrach  resting  on  three  levelling 
foot-serewB,  and  the  circles  are  read  by  microscopes ;  but 
in  different  instruments  the  fixed  and  the  rotatory  parts  of 
the  body  vary.  In  some  the  vertical  axis  is  fixed  on  the 
tribrach  and  projects  upwards ;  in  others  it  revolves  in  the 
tribrach  and  projects  downwards.  In  the  former  the 
azimuthal  circle  is  fixed  to  the  tribrach,  while  the  telescope 
pillars,  the  microscopes,  the  clamps,  and  the  tangent  screws 
are  attached  to  a  drum  revolving  round  the  vertical  axis ; 
in  the  latter  the  microscopes,  clamps,  and  tangent  screws 
are  fixed  to  the  tribrach,  while  the  telescope  pillars  and  the 
azimuthal  circle  are  attached  to  a  plate  fixed  at  the  head 
of  the  rotatory  vertical  axis.  The  former  system — called 
that  of  flying  mieroseopes — permits  the  vertical  axis  to  be 
readily  opened  out  and  cleaned,  and  presents  the  same  clamp 
and  tangent  screw  for  employment  during  a  round  of  angles; 
the  latter — ^the  system  kA  fixed  microscopes — ^necessitates  the 
removal  and  replacement  of  all  the  microscopes,  clamps, 
and  tangent  acrewa  whenever  the  axis  is  cleaned,  which  is 
very  troublesome^  and  it  presents  three  sets  of  clamps  and 
tangent  screws  for  auocesaive  employment  during  a  round 
of  angles,  which  is  a  departure'from  true  difierentiality. 
The  vertical  axis  is  perforated  for  centring  over  the  station 
mark  with  the  aid  of  a  "look-down  telescope"  instead  of 
a  plummet.  The  azimuthal  circle  is  invariably  read  by  an 
odd  number  of  microscopes,  either  three  or  five,  at  equal 
intervals  apart  The  telescope  rests  with  its  pivots  in  Y's 
at  the  head  of  two  pillars  of  a  sufficient  height  to  enable 
it  to  be  completely  turned  round  in  altitude.  The  vertical 
circle  is  fixed  to  the  transit  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  is 
read  by  two  microscopes  180*  apart,  at  the  extremities  of 
arms  prqjecting  from  one  of  the  pillars.  The  stand  is  a 
well-braced  tripod,  carrying  an  iron  ring  on  which  the  theo- 
dolite rests  and  may  be  turned  round  bodily  whenever  de- 
sired, as  for  shifting  the  position  of  the  zero  of  the  azimuthal 
cirole  relatively  to  the  points  under  observation.  The  ring 
is  3  inches  broad  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  circle 
of  the  f  ootscrews  of  the  theodolite.  In  some  instruments 
the  foot-screws  rest  directly  on  the  ring ;  but  the  instru- 
ment can  be  raised  off  the  ring  and  turned  round  with  the 
aid  of  on  apparatuain  the  centre  of  the  stand.  In  others 
they  rest  in  grooves  at  the  angles  of  an  iron  triangle  which 
sits  on  the  ring  and  can  be  shifted  in  position  by  hand ; 
thus  with  the  stand  well  levelled  in  the  first  instance  the 
drde  may  be  set  within  1'  of  any  required  reading.  The 
centring  over  the  station  mark  is  performed  by  pushing 
screws  placed  either  in  the  drum  of  the  stand  or  at  the 
an^es  of  the  triangle. 

For  travelling  the  theodolites  were  packed  in  two  cases, 
the  larger  containing  the  body  of  the  instrument,  the 
smaller  the  telescope  and  the  vertical  circle;  the  stand 
constituted  a  third  package.  Each  was  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  as  the  safest  method  of  transport ;  the  weights, 
of  the  heaviest  36-inch  and  of  the  lightest  24-inch  instru- 
ments, as  packed  with  ropes  and  bamboos,  were,  respect- 
ively, as  follows: — body,  649  lb;  telescope,  ISO;  stand, 
233 ;  total,  1011  lb ;  and  300,  135,  and  185,  totol  620  fi). 


8.  Signais, — Cairns*  of  stones,  poles,  or  other  opsqoa 
signals  were  primarily  employed,  the  angles  bung  measured 
by  day  only ;  eventually  it  was  found  that  the  atmosplim 
was  often  more  favourable  for  observing  by  night  than  bj 
day,  and  that  distant  points  were  raised  well  into  view  bj 
refraction  by  night  which  might  be  invisible  or  only  aeen 
with  difficulty  by  day.  Lamps  were  then  introduced  of 
the  simple  form  of  a  cup,  6  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with 
cotton  seeds  steeped  in  oil  and  resin,  to  bum  under  as 
inverted  earthen  jar,  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  aper- 
ture in  the  side  towards  the  observer.  Subsequently  thii 
contrivance  gave  place  to  the  Argand  lamp  with  parabolk 
reflector ;  the  opaque  day  signals  were  discarded  for  helio- 
tropes reflecting  the  sun's  rays  to  the  observer.  The  in- 
troduction of  luminous  signals  not  only  rendered  the  night 
as  well  as  the  day  available  for  the  observations  but  changed 
the  character  of  the  operations,  enabling  work  to  be  done 
during  the  dry  and  healthy  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  generally  hazy  and  dust-laden,  instead  of 
being  restricted  as  formerly  to  the  rainy  and  unhealthy 
seasons^  when  distant  opaque  objects  are  best  seen.  A 
higher  degree  of  accuracy  was  also  secured,  for  the  lumi- 
nous signals  were  invariably  displayed  through  diaphragmi 
of  appropriate  aperture,  truly  centred  over  the  Btatim 
mark ;  and,  looking  like  stars,  they  could  be  observed  wiUi 
greater  precision,  whereas  opaque  signals  are  always  dim 
in  comparison  and  are  liable  to  be  seen  excentrically  when 
the  light  falls  on  one  side. 

A  signalling  party  of  three  men  was  usually  fomid  suffi- 
cient to  manipulate  a  pair  of  heliotropes-— one  for  single, 
two  for  double  reflexion,  according  to  the  sun's  position— 
and  a  lamp,  throughout  the  night  and  day.  Heliotropen 
were  also  employed  at  the  observing  stations  to  flash  in- 
structions to  the  signallers.     • 

9.  Measuring  Eoritontal  Angles, — ^The  theodolites  were 
invariably  set  up  under  tents  for  protection  against  sun, 
wind,  and  rain,  and  centred,  levelled,  and  adjusted  for  the 
runs  of  the  microscopes.  Then  the  signals  were  obserred 
in  regular  rotation  round  the  horizon,  alternately  from 
right  to  left  and  vice  versa ;  after  the  prescribed  nmiimnm 
number  of  rounds,  either  two  or  three,  had  been  thui 
measured,  the  telescope  was  turned  through  180*,  hoth 
in  altitude  and  azimuth,  changing  the  position  of  the  face 
of  the  vertical  circle  relatively  to  the  observer,  and  further 
rounds  were  measured;  additional  measures  of  sin^e 
angles  were  taken  if  the  prescribed  observations  were  not 
sufficiently  accordant.  As  the  microBC(^>es  were  invariably 
equidistant  and  their  number  was  always  odd,  eithtf  three 
or  five,  the  readings  taken  on  the  azimuthal  circle  daring 
the  telescope  pointings  to  any  object  in  the  two  pcsitioBs 
of  4he  vertical  circle^  "face  right"  and  "face  left,"  wen 
made  on  twice  as  many  equidistant  gradnations  as  the 
number  of  microscopes.  The  theodolite  was. then  shifted 
bodily  in  azimuth,  by  being  turned  on.  the  ring  on  the 
head  of  the  stand,  which  brought  new  graduations  under 
the  microscopes  at  the  telescope  pointings ;  then  further 
rounds  were  measured  *in  the  new  positions,  face  right 
and' face  left.  This  process  was  repeated  as  often  as 
had  been  previously  prescribed,  the  successive  sngni* 
shifts  of  position  being  made  by  equal  arcs  bringing 
equidistant  graduations  under  the  microscopes  during 
the  successive  telescope  pointings  to  one  and  the  same 
object.  By  these  arrangements  all  periodic  errors  of 
graduation  were  eliminated,  the  numerous  gradnatzoa 
that  were  read  tended  to  cancel  accidental  errors  of  divi- 
sion, and  the  numerous  rounds  of  measures  to  minimias 
the  errors  of  observation  arising  from  atmospheric  and 
personal  causes. 

The  following  table  (I.)  sArea  details  of  the  prooedore  at  diftnat 
times ;  in  the  headings  M  stands  for  tha  number  of  micnsoopes 
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over  tho  azimuthal  circle  of  the  theodolite,  Z  for  the  number  of 
the  zero  settings  of  the  circle,  N  for  the  number  of  gradoations 
brought  under  the  microeconea,  AsSdO'H-N,  the  aro  between  the 
graduations,  B  the  prescribed  number  of  rounds  of  measures, 
and  FbR  X  Z,  the  minimum  number  of  telescope  pointings  to  any 
station,  excluding  repetitions  for  diurepant  observations : — 


Period. 

X 

Z 

N 

A 

B 

P 

1830-45 

6 

8 

40 

9*  0' 

8 

24 

1846-66 

6 

10 

50 

7*12' 

2 

20 

{I 

10 

50 

7*12' 

8 

80 

1866-80 

12 

86 

W  0' 

8 

86 

Under  this  system  of  procedure  the  instrumental  and 
ordinary  errors  are  practically  cancelled  and  any  remaining 
error  is  most  probably  due  to  lateral  refraction,  more 
especially  when  the  rays  of  light  graze  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  three  angles  of  every  triangle  vBre  always 
measured. 

10.  Vertical  Angltt,  He/raetum, — The  apparent  alti- 
tude of  a  distant  point  is  liable  to  considerable  yariations 
daring  the  twenty-four  hours,  under  the  influence  of  changes 
in  the  density  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Ter- 
restrial refraction  is  very  capricious,  more  particularly  when 
the  rays  of  Ught  graze  the  surface  of  the  ground,  passing 
through  a  m^ium  which  is  liable  to  extremes  of  rarefac- 
tion and  condensation,  under  the  alternate  influence  of  the 
sun's  heat  radiated  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  of 
chilled  atmospheric  vapour.  When  the  back  and  forward 
verticals  at  a  pair  of  stations  are  equally  refracted,  their 
difference  gives  an  exact  measure  of  the  difference  of  height. 
But  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  not  always  identical  at 
the  same  moment  everywhere  on  long  rays  which  graze  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  ray  between  two  recipro- 
cating stations  iz  liable  to  be  differently  refracted  at  its 
extremities,  each  end  being  influenced  in  a  greater  degree 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  around  it  than  by  those  at  a 
distance ;  thus  instances  are  on  record  of  a  station  A  being 
invisible  from  another  B,  while  B  was  visible  from  A. 

When  the  great  aro  entered  the  plains  of  the  Qangetic 
-valley,  simultaneous  reciprocal  verti(»ds  were  at  first  adopted 
-with  the  hope  of  eliminating  refraction ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  they  did  not  do  so  sufficiently  to  justify  the 
expense  of  the  additional  instruments  and  observers.  Af  ter- 
-wards  the  back  and  forward  verticab  were  observed  as  the 
stations  were  visited  in  succession,  the  back  angles  at  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  time  of  the  day  as  the  forward 
angles,  and  always  during  the  so-called ''  time  of  minimum 
refraction,"  which  ordinanly  commences  about  an  hour  after 
apparent  noon  and  lasts  from  two  to  three  hours.  The 
apparent  zenith  distance  is  always  greatest  then,  but  the 
refraction  is  a  minimum  only  at  stations  which  are  well 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  at  stations  on 
plains  the  refraction  is  liable  to  pass  through  cero  and 
attain  a  considerable  negative  magnitude  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  lor  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  than 
less  dense  than  the  strata  immediately  above  and  the  rays 
are  refracted  downwards.  On  plains  the  greatest  positive 
refractions  are  also  obtained,^maximum  values,  both 
positive  and  negative,  usually  occurring,  the  former  by 
night,  the  latter  by  day,  when  the  sky  is  most  free  from 
cloudiB.  The  values  actually  met  with  were  found  to  range 
from  + 1'21  down  to  -  0*09  parts  of  the  contained  arc  on 
plains ;  the  normal "  coefficient  of  refraction  *'  for  free  rays 
between  hill  stations  below  6000  feet  was  about  '07,  which 
diminished  to  *0i  above  18,000  feet,  broadly  varying  in- 
versely as  the  temperature  and  directly  as  the  pressure,  but 
much  influenced  also  by  local  climatic  conditions. 

In  measuring  the  vertical  angles  with  the  great  theodo- 
litei^  gradnation  errors  were  regarded  as  insignificant  com- 
pared with  errors  arinng  from  uncertain  refraction ;  thus 
BO  anangement  was  made  for  effecting  changes  of  zero  in 


the  circle  settings.  The  observations  were  always  taken 
in  pairs,  face  right  and  left^  to  eliminate  index  errors, 
only  a  few  daily,  but  some  on  as  many  days  as  possible, 
for  the  variations  from  day  to  day  were  found  to  be  greater 
than  the  diurnal  variations  during  the  hours  of  imininmm 
refraction. 

11.  RuulU  deduced  from  OheervatwM  of  HoriaonUU 
Anglee  ;  WeighU, — In  the  Ordnance  and  other  surveys  the 
bearings  of  the  surrounding  stations  are  deduced  from  tho 
actual  observations,  but  from  the  "included  angles"  in 
the  Indian  Survey.  The  observations  of  every  angle  aro 
tabuUted  vertically  in  as  many  columns  as  the  number  of 
circle  settings  face  left  and  face  right,  and  the  mean  for 
each  setting  is  taken.  For  several  years  the  general  mean 
of  these  was  adopted  as  the  final  result;  but  subsequently 
a  "  concluded  angle  "  was  obtained  by  combining  the  single 
means  with  weights  inversely  proportional  to  ^'-(-o'-riiy 
—g  being  a  value  of  the  e,m,$}  of  graduation  derived 
empirically  from  the  differences  between  the  general  mean 
and  the  mean  for  each  setting,  o  the  e.m.9,  of  observa- 
tion deduced  from  the  differences  between  the  individual 
measures  and  their  respective  means,  and  n  the  number  of 
measures  at  each  setting.  Thus,  putting  t^.,  w^  . , ,  for  the 
weights  of  the  single  means,  w  for  the  weight  of  the  ooik- 
cluded  angle,  if  for  the  general  mean,  C  for  the  ooncludad, 
angle,  and  <^,  c^  . . .  for  the  differences  between  M  SAd 
the  single  means,  we  have 

and  w=fa,+i<7j+ (2)i 

C-M  vanishes  when  n  is  constant ;  it  is  inappreciable 
when  g  is  much  larger  than  o ;  it  is  ^significant  only  when 
the  graduation  errors  are  more  minute  than  the  errors  of 
observation;  but  it  was  always  small,  not  exceeding  0"*14 
with  the  system  of  two  rounds  of  measures  and  Q"'0(Lwith 
the  system  of  three  rounds. 

The  weights  of  the  concluded  angles  thus  obtamed  were 
employed  in  the  primary  reductions  of  the  angles  of  single 
triangles  and  polygons  which  were  made  to  satisfy  Uie 
geometrical  conditions  of  each  fi£;ure,  because  they  were 
strictly  relative  for  all  angles  measured  with  the  same 
instrument  and  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions, 
as  was  almost  always  the  case  for  each  single  figure.  But 
in  the  final  reductions,  when  numerous  chains  of  triangles . 
composed  of  figures  executed  with  different  instruments 
and  under  different  circumstances  came  to  be  adjusted 
simultaneously,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  the  original 
weights,  on  such  evidence  of  the  precision  of  the  angles 
as  might  be  obtained  from  other  and  more  reliable  sources 
than  the  actual  measures  of  the  angles.  This  treatment 
will  now  be  described. 

12.  Determinaiion  of  ThcoreUeci  Jth^v^  JPt-ron  of 
Obterved  Angles, — ^Values  of  theoretical  error  for  groups 
of  angles  measured  with  the  same  instrument  and  under 
similiur  conditions  may  be  obtained  in  three  ways,— {i.)  from 
the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  weight  w  deduced  as 
above  from  the  measures  of  such  angle,  (ii)  from  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  each  triangle 
above  180*  +  the  spherical  excess,  and  (iiL)  from  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  corrections  which  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  angles  of  polygonal  figures  and  networks  to  satisfy  the 
several  geometrical  conditions  (indicated  in  the  next  sec- 
tion). Let  «i,  e^  and  e^  be  the  values  of  the  «.ni.#.  thus 
obtained ;  then,  putting  n  for  the  number  of  angles  grouped 
together,  we  have 

e,«= A  and  ^  «-[«l°^>^  of  triangnkr  errors] 
M        ^  n  * 

also,  putting  TTfor  the  mean  of  the  weights  of  the  t  angles 
^  The  theoretical  *'  enor  of  mean  iqasn"  b1*46  x  *'poUbli  cnor." 
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of  A  polygonal  fignre  haying  m  geometrical  eqnationa  of 
condition,  and  g  for  the  most  probable  yalue  of  the  error 
of  any  obienred  angle,  we  have 

V»^  y   m~w  '®'  *  *"**^*  figor% 
■W  for  t  groop  of  figoNi^ 


the  bmckets  [)  in  each  case  denoting  the  smn  of  all  the 
quantities  involyed.  e^  UBoally  gives  the  best  valne  of  the 
theoretical  error,  then  e^  As  a  role  the  yalue  by  e^  is  too 
small ;  but  to  this  there  are  notable  exceptions,  in  which 
it  was  found  to  be  much  too  great  The  instrument  with 
which  the  angles  were  measured  in  these  instances  gaye 
very  discrepant  results  at  different  settings  of  the  circle; 
but  this  was  caused  by  large  periodic  errors  of  graduation 
which  did  not  affect  the  ''  concluded  angles,"  because  they 
were  eliminated  by  the  systematic  changes  of  settings  so 
the  results  were  reisdly  more  precise  than  was  apparent 

When  weights  were  determined  for  the  final  simultaneous 
reduction  of  triangulations  executed  by  different  instru- 
ments, it  became  necessary  to  find  a  factor  /» to  be  applied 
as  a  modulus  to  each  group  of  angles  measured  with  the 
same  instrument  and  under  similar  conditions,  to  conyert 
the  as  yet  relative  weights  into  absolute  measures  of  preci- 
'sion.  p  was  made  -^  -!- ««  whenever  data  were  available^ 
if  not  to  tf^-i-tf, ;  then  the  absolute  weight  of  an  observed 
angle  in  any  group  was  taken  as  wf^  and  the  e.m.9,  of  the 
angle  as  1  -i-pijw.  The  average  values  of  the  e.fii.«.  thus 
determined  for  large  groups  of  angles,  measured  with  the 
36-inch  and  the  2^inch  theodolites,  ranged  from  ±  0^*24 
to  ±0"*67,  the  smaller  values  being  usually  obtained  at 
hill  stations,  where  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  most 
favourable. 

IS.  HarmoniMmg  AngUi  of  Trtgoncmeirieal  Figwru, — 
Every  figure,  whether  a  single  triangle  or  a  polygonal  net- 
work, was  made  consistent  by  the  application  of  corrections 
to  the  observed  angles  to  satisfy  its  geometrical  conditions. 
The  three  angles  of  every  triangle  having  been  observed, 
tiieir  sum  had  to  be  made  - 180*  +  the  spherical  excess ; 
in  networks  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  sum  of  the 
angles  measured  round  the  horizon  at  any  station  should 
be  exactly  -  360*,  that  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  an  angle 
measured  at  different  times  should  equal  the  whole^  and 
'that  the  ratio  of  any  two  sides  should  be  identical,  what- 
ever the  route  through  which  it  was  computed.  These  are 
called  the  iriaingidar^  eeniral,  tota-partial^  and  side  condi- 
tions ;  they  present  n  geometrical  equations,  which  contain 
I  unknown  quantities,  the  errors  of  the  observed  angles,  i 
being  always  >h.  "When  these  equations  are  satisfied  and 
the  deduced  values  of  errors  are  applied  as  corrections 
to  the  observed  angles,  the  figure  becomes  consistent 
Primarily  the  equations  were  treated  by  a  method  of  suc- 
cessive approximations;  but  afterwards  they  were  all 
solved  simultaneously  by  the  so-called  method  of  minimum 
squares,  which  leads  to  the  most  probable  of  any  system 
of  corrections ;  it  is  demonstrated  under  Eabth,  Fiomti 
Of  TBI  ^voL  vii  p.  699).  The  foUowing  is  a  general  oat- 
line  of  tke  process : — 

Ltt «  Im  the  most  probsbls  vslns  of  the  error  and  u  the  redpro- 
eel  of  the  weight  of  snj  obeervod  angle  X,  and  let  a,  ft, ...  n  be 
the  coeffidenta  of  « in  aaoceeaiye  geometrical  equatiou  of  condition 
whoee  abeolate  teima  are  f^i  '^  •  •  •  <U  >  then  we  have  the  following 
groap'of  «  e^natioia  containing  t  unknown  qnantitiee  to  be  aatie- 
fied,  the  aifnificant  coefflcienta  of  se  being  1  in  the  triangnlar,  toko- 
partia],  ana  oantral,  and  i:  oot  iT  in  the  aide  equations  :— 


(8X 

Haft + iH«i + .  • .  +  «H«b «  <b  / 
The  vahiei  of  m  will  be  the  moat  probable  when  F^  ia  a  minlmTim, 
a  eoodition  which  introdooea  n  Indeterminate  liMtora  X^  .  . .  X^ 


whoee  valnea  are  obtained  bj  the  solntioa  ef  the  following  equ. 

tion. :-   [s^;i|^+[^-;;^+'  •  • +l«"^••^•-••^ 


.HhL 


»K-^l  _ 


Ai\ 


the  brackets  Indin^g'sammatioiis  of  I  tenas  aa  to  left  of  (S)b 
.    Then  the  valne  of  any,  thejrth,  m  ia 

■^■!.*^JM-+ Ve+. . .  +«S^»}  - ^5> 

The  minimum  or  [^  ia  -[A]  (6; 

In  the  application  to  a  ain^^  triangle  we  have  c^+i^-f-a^si; 
Xae4-(«i-l-«L+«^;  Xi=^\i  c^-t^X;  %"V- 

In  the  application  to  a  ample  polygon,  oj  *»ii^»*g^*ig  aymboli  lad 
pnttingXitnd  Ffor  the  exterior  and  ^for  the  eeaM  ea^ii^  vitk 
errors  c^  y,  and  a  and  weight  redprocala  u,  %  and  te,  ofor  ooti 
and  b  for  cot  y,  e  for  any  triansnlar  erroTi  §,  and  e$  for  the  esatnl 
and  aide  ertor^  X,  and  Xi  for  the  Ikoton  lor  the  eentnl  and  lidt 
equation^  and  IT  for  w+v-fw,  the  equatfona  Cor  obtaising  tb 
nKstora  become 


[-^] 


•ffi 


sad  the  gBoaral  ezpreeaiona  for  the  errors  of  the  an^^  are— 
•-^{e+(ajr-«ii+fte)\-vX.}^ 

ir-^{«-(>^+«»-*»)^-XtBw}    •    (8). 

14.  CakvlaHon  of  Sidu  qf  Tr%anfflet,^Th9  angl« 
having  been  made  geometrically  conaiafcent  inter  m  in  each 
figure^  the  side-lengths  are  computed  from  the  base-line 
onwards  by  Legendre's  theorem,  eadi  angle  being  disun- 
ished  by  one-third  of  the  spherical  axcess  of  the  triangle 
to  which  it  appertains.  The  theorem  is  applicable  without 
sensible  error  to  triangles  of  a  much  larger  sise  than  any 
that  are  ever  measured. 

15.  CalcylaH<m  of  LaUiudee  and  Longiiudie  of  Staium 
and  Aaimulht  of  Sidet. — ^A  station  of  origin  being  choeeo 
of  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  known  astronomi- 
cally, and  also  the  aiimuth  of  one  of  the  sunoimdifig 
stations,  the  differences  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  the 
reverse  aamuChs  are  calculated  in  sucoessipn,  for  all  the 
stations  of  the  triangulation,  by  Puissant's  formula  (Tniti 
de  OSoditU,  Fteris,  1842,  Sd  ed.). 

/Vo62Mk— Aaanming  the  earth  to  be  spheroidal,  let  >A  and  6  be 
two  atationa  on  ita  snriaoe,  and  let  the  Utitnde  and  longitods  of  A 
be  known,  also  the  aiimnth  of  B  St  A,  and  the  distance  betv«a 
A  and  B  at  the  mean  aea-lerel ;  we  have  to  find  the  latitsde  ud 
longitude  of  B  and  the  asimuth  of  A  at  & 

The  following  qrmbola  are  employed :— a  the  nuyor  and  » tfai 

minor  aemi-axis ;  e  the  ezoentridtj,  •  |  ^^  i ;  p  1 
OQrvstgretothemeridiaainlatltade\g'    ^-^ 


I  the  ndiat  d 


to  the  meridian  in  latitude  X,m- 


il-Ain«X}l 


;rthe 


latitude  aiM  lonsltude  of  A ;  X-f  AX  and  X+ A£  the  nmiiral  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  3 ;  ^  the  asimuth  of  B  at  A ;  ^  the  uimiitk 
of  A  at  B;  AA^B-[r+A);  c  the  diatance  between  A  aad  & 
Than,  all  aiiniutha  being  meaaured  from  the  south,  we  hsTt 

--ooa^ooeeol' 

?^ 
'i-TZ'^AiuiXetmeiil'' 

+1  ^ainU  CQa^(l-f8  tan*X)ooaao  1' 
•  ain^ 


AX'- 


i9\ 


Al'i 


,le»aina^tanX 


le»a  +  »tan«X)ain>^eosj< 
8?  ooeX 

l«»ain»^tan»X 


»!• 


+BP 


m 


ooeX 
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-  lin^taiiXeoaMr 


VtanX 


■ina^eot^conel" 


+J^ilii«^taiiXa+«taii»X)coMO  1" 


an 


Each  A  ia  the  ram  of  foar  terma  aymholiMd  hyd^^d^i^  tnd  ^4 ; 
the  calcnlatioiu  an  ao  airaqged  aa  to  prodnce  theae  terma  in  the 
order  ax,  dZ,  and  dA,  each  term  entering  aa  a  factor  in  calcnlating 
the  following  term.  The  arrangBment  ia  ahown  helow  in  eqnationa 
in  which  the  symbola  F,Q,...i  repreaent  the  lactora  which  depend 
on  the  adopted  geodetic  conatanta,  and  vaiT  with  the  latitude  ;  the 
logarithma  of  their  nnmerical  valnca  are  taSolated  in  the  Auxiliary 
Tablet  to  FaeiliiaU  Uu  Caieulaiumt  nf  ih«  Indian  Survey. 

9{K=-P.<i09A^        «l£»+8,X.0.aeoX.tan^a|^a•t-a,2;.alnX^ 
9;K^  +  d^A.RnnJx9^^'9^S,cotA         dtAm+9^T     l,-^, 
«J^=-a,^.r.cot.<    9^^  +  9^U,miiAj8      i^»+8^1F    fv^^ 
9^\^-\A.X.iAnA   dJ,^+9^r,\MiLd        »44m+9^L.z     J 

Bj  thia  artifice  the  ealcniationa  are  rendered  1^  khorioaa  and 
made  ansceptible  of  being  readily  performed  by  any  penona  who 
are  acqaainted  with  the  nae  of  lomnthm  tablee. 

16.  Limiti  %nthin  which  UeodHio  Formidm  may  he  em- 
pioyed  without  Sennbie  Ernr. — Each  A  ia  ezpreased  as  a 
series  of  ascending  diferentials  in  which  all  terms  aboye 
the  third  order  are  neglected ;  for  the  side  length  c  in  no 
case  exceeded  70  miles,  nor  was  the  latitude  ever  higher 
than  36*,  and  for  these  extreme  values  the  maximum  magni- 
tudes of  the  fourth  differential  are  only  (r*002  in  latitude 
and  0"'004  in  longitude  and  azimuth. 

Far  greater  error  may  arise  from  uncertainties  regard- 
ing the  elements  of  the  earth's  figure,  which  was  assumed 
to  be  spheroidal,  with  semi-axes  a -20,922,932  feet  and 
(-20,853,375  feet.  The  changes  in  A  A,  AX,  and  A  J 
which  would  arise  from  errors  da  and  dh  vcl  a  and  h  are 
indicated  by  the  following  formulas : — 


i.AX: 

d.Auls-A^. 


...(18), 


.  •000,000, 0478  {<i0-8A-8(db- A)  ain'X} 


-(M+M)2=r 
in  which 

4 

^-  +  •000.000,0478{i«+(ia-dJ)  ain«X}  j.  ...(14). 

j^^-+        •000,0146  {rfa-ift} 

The  adopted  values  of  the  semi-axes  were  detennined 
by  Oolocel  Everest  in  an  inTestigation  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth  from  such  data  as  were  available  in  1826.  Forty 
years  afterwards  an  investigation  was  made  by  Captain 
(now  Colonel)  A.  B.  Clarke  with  additional  data,  which 
gave  new  values,  both  exceeding  the  former.^  Accepting 
these  as  exact,  the  errors  of  the  first  values  are  (fa  —  -  3130 
feet  and  db^  - 1746  feet,  the  former  being  1 JH),  the  latter 
84  millionth  parts  of  the  semi-axis.  The  corresponding 
changes  in  arcs  of  1*  of  latitude  and  longitude,  expressed 
in  seconds  of  arc  and  in  millionth  parts  (/i)  of  arc-length, 
are  as  follows : — 

InUt.  6'd.AXa-'-069orl0AtandAAZ«-'-640orl60/i: 


16' 

S6* 

8r 


-••118,,  81., 

-:iw..B4., 

-••308  „  84.. 


:-654,.m,.; 
-•■581,,  161,,; 
-••617  „  171 ,.. 


These  assumed  errors  in  the  geodetic  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes are  of  service  when  comparisons  are  made  between 
independent  astronomical  and  geodetic  determinations  at 


*  See  Accomt  ^thi  Principal  Trinngtdation  <iftk4  0rdna%e9  Suf 
WM,  1858,  and  Comparimnu  o/Sfandard»  0/ Length,  1866. 


any  points  for  which  both  may  be  available :  they  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  differences  may  be  attributable 
to  errors  in  the  adopted  geodetic  constants,  as  distinct 
from  errors  in  the  trigonometrical  or  the  astronomical 
operations. 

17.  Finai  Reduetum  of  Principal  Trianyulaiiofk-^The 
calculations  described  so  far  suffice  to  make  the  angles  of 
the  several  trigonometrical  figures  consistent  inter  te,  and 
to  give  preliminary  values  of  the  lengths  and  arimuths  of 
the  sides  and  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  stations. 
The  results  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  topographer  and  land  surveyor,  and  they  are  published 
in  preliminary  charts,  which  give  full  numerical  details  of 
latitude,  longitude,  azimuth,  and  side-length,  and  of  height 
also,  for  each  portion  of  the  triangulation — secondary  as 
well  as  principal — as  executed  year  by  year.  But  on  the 
completion  of  the  several  chains  of  triangles  further  reduc- 
tions became  necessary,  to  make  the  triangulation  every- 
where consistent  inter  ee  and  with  the  verificatory  base- 
lines, so  that  the  lengths  and  azimuths  of  common  sides 
and  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  common  stations  should 
be  identical  at  the  junctions  of  chains,  and  that  the 
measured  and  computed  lengths  of  the  base-lines  should 
also  be  identical. 

How  this  was  done  will  now  be  set  forth.  But  first  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  triangulation  might  at  the  same 
time  have  been  made  conaistent  with  any  values  of  latitude, 
longitude,  or  azimuth  which  had  been  determined  by 
astronomical  observations  at  either  of  the  trigonometrical 
stations.  This,  however,  was  undesirable,  because  such 
observations  are  liable  to  errors  from  deflexion  of  the 
plumb-line  from  the  true  normal  under  the  influence  of 
local  attraction,  and  these  errors  are  of  a  much  greater 
majgnitude  than  those  that  would  be  generated  in  triangu- 
lating between  astronomical  stations  which  are  not  a  great 
distance  apart.  The  trigonometrical  elements  could  not 
be  forced  into  accordance  with  the  astronomical  without 
altering  the  angles  by  amounts  much  larger  than  their 
probable  errors,  and  the  results  would  be  useless  for  in- 
vestigations of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  only  inde- 
pendent facts  of  observation  which  could  be  legitimately 
combined  with  the  angular  adjustments  were  the  base-lines, 
and  all  these  were  employed,  while  the  several  astronomical 
determinations— of  latitude,  differential  longitude,  and 
azimuth — ^were  held  in  reserve  for  future  geodetic  investi- 
gations. 

Aa  an  illustration  of  the  problem  for  treatment,  aappoee  a  com- 
bination of  three  meridional  and  tiro  longitudinal  chaina  comprising 
aeventy-two  single  triangles,  with  a  baae-Une  at  each  comer,  as  shown 
in  the  acoompanving  diagram  (fig.  2) ;  anppoae  the  three  angles  of 

every  tnangle  tohaye  been     c p 

measured  and  made  con- 

aiatent     Let  A  be  the  ori- 

ein,  with  ito  latitude  and 

lonntttde  given,  and  also 

the  length  and  azimuth  of 

the    a^oining    base-line. 

With  these  data  processes 

of  calculation  are  carried 

through  the  trlangnlation 

to  obtain  the  lengths  and^ 

sdmutha  of  the  sidea  and 

the   Utitndea  and   longi- 

^^  of  the  atetiona.  say  in  the  following  order  -.—from  A  through 

B  to  El  through  F  to  E,  through  P  to  D,  through  F  and  B  to 

C    and  through  F  and  D  to  C.     Then  there  are  two  values  of 

nde,  anmuth,  latitade,  and  longitude  at  E,— one  from  the  richt- 

hand  chaina  via  B,  the  other  from  the  left-hand  chaina  via  F ; 

almikriy  there  «w  two  seU  of  values  at  C ;  and  each  of  the  bflse- 

anea  et  B,  C,  and  D  haa  a  calculated  aa  well  aa  a  meaanred  value. 

Thua  eleven  absolute  errors  are  preeented  for  dispersion  over  the 

tnanj^tion  by  the  application  of  the  moat  appropriate  correction 

to  each  angle,  and.  aa  a  preliminary  to  the  detormmation  of  theae 

cwrectiona,  equationa  must  be  constructed  between  each  of  the 

abaoiuta  enora  and  the  unknown  errors  of  th«  angles  fr^m  which 
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thej  oriffinatad.  For  tUs  imrpoM  amime  JT  to  be  tlia  angle  opposito 
the  flanK  side  of  any  triangle,  and  T  and  M  the  an^ee  opposite  the 
aldee  of  oontinnation ;  alio  let  x,  y,  and  «  bo  the  moet  probable 
valaes  of  the  error*  of  the  angles  whicb  will  eatiafj  the  given 
equations  of  condition.  Then  each  equation  may  be  expressed  in 
the  form  \ea-{-hv-{-ct\^S,  the  brackets  indicating  a  sommation 
for  all  the  triangles  involved.  We  have  first  to  ascertain  the  valnoa 
of  the  ooefiicionte  a,  h,  and  e  of  the  unknown  qnantitioa.  They  are 
readily  fonnd  for  the  side  equations  on  the  circuits  and  between 
the  base-lines,  for  u  does  not  enter  them,  but  only  y  and  s,  with 
oooffioionts  which  are  the  ootangents  of  T  and  Z,  so  that  those 
ecj nations  are  simply  [cot  T,ff  -  oot  Z,b\— K  But  three  out  of  four 
ox  the  circuit  equations  are  geodetio,  corresponding  to  the  clodng 
errors  in  latitude,  longitude,  and  admuth,  and  in  them  the  co- 
efficients are  very  complicated.  They  are  obtained  as  follows. 
The  first  term  of  each  of  the  three  expressions  for  AX,  AL,  and  B 
la  difierentiatcd  in  terms  of  e  and  A^  giving 

i[^-i^tan^Binl'\ 
AAX-  AZ  i^+<i^  cot  ^  sin  rl- 


dLAX. 


AX 


dB^  dA-VLAi^+dA^iA^vX 


a«)i 


In  which  de  and  dA  npreeent  the  errors  in  the  length  and  admnth 
of  any  side  e  which  have  been  ffenerjited 
in  the  course  of  the  triangnlation  up 
to  it  from  the  base-line  and  the  ad- 
mnth  station  at  the  origin.  The  errors  • 
in  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
station  which  are  dae  to  the  triangnla- 
tion •i:e  <fX, «  [<f .2X],  and  dL,  -  [d,  M\ 
Let  station  1  be  the  ori^n,  and  let 
2,  8, ...  bo  the  succeeding  stations 
taken  along  a  prodetermined«  line  of  . 
traverse,  wnich  may  either  run  from 
vertex  to  vertex  of  the  suocesdve  tri- 
angles, zigzagging  between  the  flanks 
of  the  chain,  as  in  fig.  8  (1),  or  be  2 
caniod  directly  along  one  of  the  flanks, 
aa  in  fig.  3  (2).  For  the  general  sym- 
bols of  the  differential  equationa  sub- 
stitute AX„,  AXa,  A^H,  Cm  Ant  uid  B^, 
for  the  side  between  stations  n  and 
A+1  of  the  traverse  :  and  let  dc.  and 
ZAn  be  the  errors  generated  between  the  sides  e.. 

d\^9A^\  dAt^dhj-^dA^i  .  .  .  dA»mjBn^i-^dAf^ 
Performing  the  necessary  substltutlona  and  ■ommattoiu,  we  get 


f^») 

7 

l^W 
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ft 

(rtN 

J^w 
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(sfN 

3 

W^ 

j^pi 

j^Cl) 

Cl)^ 
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a)N 

y^  . 

y^) 

Fig  8. 
_i  and  Cm  ;  then 


^.. 


rfX»4.iai 


+A^^ 


+  (!  +  "[  A^cot^]sinl')»^,+a+^A^«>t^lsinl')»^« 
+  (1 + A^«  oot  ^,  sin  lO^^i,. 


>)^+;M]i 


-  {j[AXtanuO«^i+ jAXtan^]a^+ , 
+  AX«tan^,d^n}8lnl' 


+;^]|+- 


.AZ.^ 


+  {JAZootuO«^i+^AZ;rot^a^>+. . 
-f-AZ.cot^.d^.lsinl'' 
Thus  we  have  the  following  expreasion  for  my  geodetie  error— 

/h^+...  +/*.^+^a^i+...+^a^.-Jg'.   ...(16\ 

where  ^  and  ^  represent  the  respective  summations  which  are  the 
ooefficients  of  he  and  ^A  in  oacn  instance  but  the  first,  in  which 
1  is  added  to  the  summation  in  forming  the  coefficient  of  hA, 

The  angular  errors  a;,  y,  and  s  must  now  be  introduced,  in  place 
of  ae  and  a^,  into  the  general  expression,  which  will  then  take 
different  lorms^  according  as  the  route  adopted  for  the  line  of 
traverse  waa  the  zigzag  or  the  direct.  In  the  former,  the  number 
of  stations  on  the  traverse  is  ordinarily  the  same  as  the  number  of 
triangles,  and,  whether  or  no,  a  common  numerical  notation  may 
bo  adopted  for  both  the  traverse  stations  and  the  collateral  triangles ; 
thus  tbie  angular  errors  of  every  triangle  enter  the  genenl  expreadon 
in  the  form  d: ^ + cot  ryjr  -  cot  Z/i's, 

In  which  li^ik  sin  1',  and  the  upper  dgn  of  ^  is  taken  ff  the  tri- 
angle lies  to  the  loft,  the  lower  if  to  the  rifht,  of  the  line  of  traverse. 
When  the  direct  traverse  is  adopted,  there  are  only  half  ss  many 
traverse  stations  as  trianglei^  and  therefore  only  half  the  number  of 


/('a  and  ^*a  to  determine ;  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  diHeteiit 
numborings  for  tho  atations  and  the  triangles^  and  the  iona  of  tk 
ooefficients  of  the  angular  errors  alternates  in  sncceniTe  tiiaoglrv 
Thus,  if  tho  /ith  triangle  has  no  ddo  on  the  line  of  the  traveias  boi 
only  an  angle  at  the  /th  station,  the  form  is 

+  ^x, + cot  r^'tlf,  -  cot  Z^p!tJt, 
If  tho  eih  trianglo  hoa  a  dde  botwoon  the  /th  and  the  (7-i-l)tk  iti. 
tions  of  the  ttavorso,  the  form  is 

cot 2r^,-/i',^j)i^+(^,+/,+, cot  F.V,- (^,+i-y,«t^,)v 

As  each  cirouit  has  a  rifht-hand  and  a  left-hand  branch,  tha 
errors  of  tho  angles  are  finally  arranged  so  av  to  present  cqaatioB 
of  tho  general  form 

[a«  +  fty + «1.  -  [«» + Jy + «i  - -Bl 

The  eloTcn  circuit  and  liaM-line  equations  of  «>nditIon  haviii^ 
been  dnlv  constructed,  tho  next  step  is  to  find  values  of  the  aat^t'i; 
errors  wnioh  will  satisfy  thoso  onuations,  and  be  the  most  prob-Vbl: 
of  any  system  of  values  that  wiJj  do  so,  and  at  the  same  tune  Tiiil 
not  oisturb  tho  existing  harmony  of  the  angles  in  each  of  the 
seventy -two  triangles.  Harmony  is  maintained  by  introducing  the 
equation  of  condition  (r+y+e^O  for  every  triangle.  The  most 
probable  results  are  obtained  by  the  method  of  minimum  squrn, 
which  may  bo  applied  in  two  wava 

(L )  A  factor  X  may  be  obtalnea  for  each  of  the  eighty-three  equ. 

tions  under  the  condition  that  I  —  +  ^  +  -  I  is  made  a  miuimum,  i, 

e,  and  v  being  the  rccf/^roonZs  of  the  weights  of  the  obcervcd  ao^^ln 
This  nooesdtates  the  dmultaneous  solution  of  eighty- three  cqutioni 
to  obtain  as  many  values  of  X.  The  resulting  valuea  of  the  uron 
of  tho  angles  in  any,  the  jith,  triangle,  are 

r,-o/a^];  y^-e^i^X];  s^»iejc^] a?)- 

(ii.)  One  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  every  triangle,  as  x,  out 
bo  eliminated  from  each  of  the  cloven  circuit  and  baso-liae  equ- 
tiona  by  anbstituting  its  equivalent  -  (y +  s)  for  it,  a  dmOar  v^\- 
tution  being  made  in  the  minimum.  Then  the  equations  take  t]i« 
form  [(a-a)y+(6-0)<]-J?,  while  tho  minimum  Mcomes 

Iliua  we  have  now  to  find  only  eleven  valnea  of  X  by  a  almultaneooi 
aolution  of  aa  many  equations,  instead  of  eighty-three  valaes  from 
eighty -three  equations ;  but  we  arrive  at  more  complex  expresnoBi 
for  the  angular  erron  aa  follows : — 

The  second  method  has  invariably  been  adopted,  originally  1)^ 
cause  it  was  supposed  that,  the  number  of  the  factors  X  being  r- 
duced  from  the  total  numbor  of  equations  to  that  of  the  drcoit  asd 
baae-line  eonationa,  a  great  aaving  of  labour  would  bo  cflected.  Bot 
aubsequentiy  it  was  aapertained  that  in  this  respect  there  b  little 
to  chooao  between  the  two  methods ;  for,  when  z  is  Jiot  elimiiutcd, 
and  as  many  factors  are  introduced  as  there  are  oqoationa,  the  facton 
for  the  triangular  equations  may  bo  readily  eliminated  at  the  ootwt 
Then  the  roolly  severe  calculations  will  bo  restricted  to  thf  solntion 
of  tho  equationa  containing  tho  factors  for  the  circuit  andhaM-lins 
equatioua,  9a  in  tho  seoona  method. 

In  the  preceding  illustration  it  is  assumed  that  the  base-lines  in 
errorless  as  compared  with  tho  triangnlation.  Strictly  spcalin^ 
howovor,  as  boao-liuos  are  fal'iblo  quantities,  proanmably  of  difl€^ 
ent  weiffht,  their  errors  should  bo  introduced  as  unknown  quastitia 
of  whicn  the  most  probable  values  are  to  bo  determined  in  aomol- 
taneous  investigation  of  the  errors  of  all  the  facts  of  obaerratioo, 
whether  linear  or  angular.  When  they  are  connected  together 
by  ao  few  triangles  tlut  their  ratios  may  be  deduced  aa  accnntelj. 
or  nearly  so,  from  the  triangnlation  as  from  the  measured  lengtlis, 
this  ought  to  be  done  ;  but,  when  the  connecting  triangles  are  so 
numeroua  that  the  direct  ratios  are  of  much  greater  weight  than 
the  trigonometrical,  the  errors  of  the  baae-Unes  may  be  negleetwi. 
In  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  triangnlation  it  was  decided,  after 
examining  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  probable  erron  of  the 
linear  and  the  angular  meaauros  and  ratioa,  to  assume  the  bass-llBa 
to  bo  errorless  (see  §  19,  x^  704  below). 

The  diains  of  triangles  being  largely  composed  of  polygons  or 
other  networks,  and  not  merely  of  dngle  triangles,  as  has  beco 
assumed  for  dmplicity  in  the  illustration,  the  geometrical  harmoBj 
to  be  maintained  involved  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of 
«*  dde,"  "central,"  and  " toto-partial "  equations  of  conditioB,  «• 
well  as  the  triangular.  Thus  the  problem  for  attack  was  the  sbad- 
taneous  solution  of  a  number  of  equations  of  conditions  that  of  sU 
the  geometrical  conditions  of  eveij  figure  +  four  times  the  noinber 
of  circuits  formed  by  the  chains  of  tnangles-f  the  number  of  !»»• 
lines  - 1,  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  cootaincd  ia  the 
equationa  being  that  of  the  whole  of  the  obaerred  an^ei;  w 
method  of  prooednre,  if  rigoroue,  would  be  precisely  dmiltf  to  tut 
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already  indicated  for  "  harmo&idng  the  anglee  of  trigonometrical 
fignree,"  of  which  it  la  mere^  ia  expaniion  from  single  figures  tc 
great  groops. 

The  rigorous  treatment  would,  however,  have  involved  the 
simnltaneous  solution  of  about  4000  equations  between  9280  un- 
known quantitiea,  which  was  quite  impracticable.  The  triangnla- 
tion  wss  theref<»e  divided  into  sections  for  separate  reduction,  of 
which  the  moat  important  were  the  five  between  the  meridians  of 


67*  and  92*  (see  fie.  1,  p^  696),  consisting  of  four  quadrilateral  figures 
and  a  trigon,  each  compriung  several  chains  of  triangles  and  some 
base-lines.  This  arrangement  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
final  reductions  to  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  completion  of  an  j  section,  instead  of  being  postponed  until  all 
were  completed.  It  was  subject,  however,  to  the  condition  that 
tfie  sections  containing  the  best  chains  of  triangles  were  to  be  first 
reduced;  for,  as  all  chains  bordering  contiguous  sections  would 
neoessarilj  be  "  fixed  "  as  a  part  of  the  section  first  reduced,  it  was 
obviooslv  desirable  to  run  no  risk  of  impairing  the  best  chains  hj 
forcing  them  into  adjustment  with  others  of  inferior  quality.  It 
happened  that  both  the  north-east  and  the  south-west  quadrilaterals 
contained  asveral  of  the  older  chains ;  their  reduction  was  therefore 
made  to  follow  that  of  the  collateral  sections  containing  the  modem 
chains. 

But  the  reduction  of  each  of  these  great  sections  was  in  itself  a 
rery  formidable  undertaking,  necessitating  some  departure  from 
a  Durely  rigorous  treatment  For  the  chains  were  laively  composed 
oTpolygonal  networks  and  not  of  single  trianglee  only  as  assumed 
in  the  illustration,  and  therefore  cognisance  had  to  be  taken  of  a 
number  of  "side'*  and  other  geometrical  equations  of  condition, 
which  entered  iirenlarly  and  caused  great  entanglement  Equa- 
tions 17  and  18  of  tne  illustration  are  of  a  simple  form  because  tney 
have  a  tingle  geometrical  condition  to  maintain,  the  triangular, 
which  is  not  only  expressed  bv  the  simple  and  symmetrical  equation 
«+y+ssO,  but — what  is  of  much  greater  importance — recurs  in 
a  regular  order  of  sequence  that  materially  facilitates  the  seneral 
solution.  Thus,  though  the  calculations  must  in  all  cases  be  very 
numerous  and  laborious,  rules  can  be  formulated  under  which  they 
can  be  well  controlled  at  every  stage  and  eventually  brought  to  a 
■oooessful  issue.  The  other  geometrical  conditions  of  networks  are 
expressed  by  equations  which  are  not  merelv  of  a  more  complex 
form  but  have  no  regular  order  of  sequence,  for  the  networks  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  forms ;  thus  their  introduction  would  cause  much 
entanglement  and  complication,  and  greatly  increase  the  labour  of 
the  calcnlationa  and  the  chances  of  failure.  Wherever,  therefore, 
any  compound  fiffure  occurred,  only  so  much  of  it  as  wss  required 
to  form  a  chain  of  single  triangles  was  employed.  The  figure  having 
previouslv  been  made  consistent,  it  was  Immaterial  what  part  was 
employed,  but  the  selection  was  usually  made  so  as  to  introduce 
the  fewest  triangles.  The  triangulation  for  final  simultaneous 
reduction  was  thus  made  to  consist  of  chains  of  single  triangles 
only ;  but  all  the  included  angles  were  "  fixed "  simultaneously. 
The  excluded  an^^es  of  compound  figures  were  subeequently  har- 
monized with  the  fixed  angles^  which  was  readily  done  for  each 
ligurejwraR. 

This  departure  fWmi  rifforous  aceuracv  was  not  of  material  im- 
portance, for  the  angles  of  the  compound  figures  excluded  from  the 
■imultaneous  reduction  had  already,  in  the  course  of  the  several 
independent  fi^ral  adjustments,  been  made  to  exert  their  full  in- 
fluence on  the  included  angles.  The  figural  adjustments  had,  how- 
ever, introduced  new  relations  between  the  angles  of  different  figures, 
causing  their  weights  to  increase  emterU  paribus  with  the  number 
of  geometrical  conditions  satisfied  in  each  instance.  Thus,  suppose . 
sp  to  be  the  average  weight  of  the  t  observed  angles  of  any  figure,  and 
n  the  number  of  geometrical  conditions  presented  for  satisfaction  ; 
then  the  average  weight  of  the  angles  after  adjustment  may  be 

taken  as  w.^,  the  factor  thus  being  1-5  for  a  triangle,  1-8  for 

a  hexagon,  S  for  a  quadrilateral,  2-6  for  the  network  around  the 
8ironj  base-line,  km. 

In  framing  the  normal  equations  between  the  indeterminate 
factors  X  for  the  final  simultaneous  reduction,  it  would  have  greatly 
added  to  the  labour  of  the  subsequent  calcuktions  if  a  separate 
weight  had  been  given  to  each  angle,  m  was  done  in  the  primary 
figural  reductions ;  this  was  obviously  unnecessary,  for  theoretical 
requirements  would  now  be  amply  satisfied  by  giving  equal  weights 
to  all  the  anffles  of  each  independent  figure.  The  mean  weight 
that  vas  finally  adopted  for  the  angles  of  each  group  was  therefore 
taken  as  t 


^'fi 


'«-ii' 


p  being  the  modulus  already  indicated  in  section  12. 

The  second  of  the  two  processes  for  apjJyinflf  the  method  of 
minimum  souares  having  been  adopted,  the  values  of  the  errors 
y  and  s  of  the  angles  anportaining  to  any.  the  rth,  triangle  were 
finany  expressed  by  the  foUowing  equations,  which  are  derived  horn 
(18)  by  substituting  «  for  the  ncipro^al  final  mean  weight  wabove 
Ovtonnlned :—  ^^ 
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The  moat  laborious  pert  of  the  calculations  was  the  eonstmotton 
and  solution  of  the  normal  equations  between  the  factors  X.  On 
this  subject  a  few  hints  are  desirable,  because  the  labour  involved 
is  liable  to  be  materiallyinfluenced  by  the  order  of  sequence  adopted 
in  the  construction.  The  normal  equations  invariably  take  the 
form  of  (4),  the  coefficients  on  the  diagonal  containing  summationa 
of  squares  of  the  coefficients  in  the  primary  equations,  while  those 
above  and  below  contain  summations  of  products  of  the  primary 
quantities,  such  that  the  coefficient  of  the  iHh  X  in  the  ^h  equation 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  jth  X  in  the  j;th  equation.  In  practice, 
as  any  single  angular  error  onlv  enters  a  few  of  the  primary  equa- 
tions of  condition,  many  of  the  coefficients  vanish,  both  in  the 
primary  and  in  the  normal  equations ;  and  it  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  so  to  anrange  the  normal  equations  that  most  blanks 
shall  occur  above  and  fewest  blanks  Itttoeen  the  significant  values 
on  each  vertical  line  of  coefficients ;  in  other  words,  the  significant 
values  above  and  below  the  diagonal  should  lie  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  diagonal,  every  value  on  which  is  always  significant  This 
advantaf^  is  secured  when  the  primary  equatiofis  are  arranged  in 
groups  m  which  each  contains  a  number  of  angular  errors  in 
common  and  as  many  aa  possible  of  those  entering  the  group  on 
each  side.    Thus  the  arrangement  must  follow  the  natunu  succe 


sion  of  the  chains  of  triangles  rather  than  the  characteristica  of 
the  primary  equations ;  if,  for  example,  all  the  side  equations  were 
grouped  t(^ther,  and  all  the  latitude  equations,  ana  so  on,  great 
entanglement  would  arise  in  the  solution  of  the  normal  equations, 
enormously  increasing  the  labour  and  the  chances  of  failure.  The 
beet  arrangement  was  found  to  be  to  group  the  side  and  the  three 
geodetic  equations  of  each  circuit  togetner  in  the  oMer  of  sequence 
of  the  meridional  chains  of  triangles,  and  then  to  introduce  tiie 
side  equations  connecting  base-lines  between  the  groups  witii  which 
they  had  most  in  common. 

The  following  table  (II.)  gives  the  number  of  eqnationa  of  condi- 
tion and  unknown  quantities— the  angular  errors—In  the  five  great 
sections  of  the  triangulation,  which  were  respectively  included  In 
the  simultaneous  general  reductions  and  relegated  to  the.fubsa- 
quent  adjustments  of  each  figure  jwr  «e :— 


Beetlon. 

Exterasingnnl.                j 

Equations. 

^H 

Equations. 

^t 

^i 

11^ 

4 

II 

4 

1 

Side. 

i\ 

n 

4 

1.  N.W.  Quod.  .. 

88 

590 

1660 

267 

104 

108 

T61 

110 

8.  S.B.  Qnsd.    .. 
S.  N.B.  Quad.    .. 

15 

277 

881 

154 

64 

98 

476 

66 

40 

578 

171» 

118 

56 

60 

841 

50 

4.  Trteon 

».  S.W.  Quad.    .. 

28 

808 

SOS 

108 

70 

101 

547 

77 

24 

178 

516 

83 

88 

58 

867 

40 

The  mainiitudes  of  the  2481  angular  errors  determined  simultane- 
ously in  the  first  two  sections  were  very  small,  2240  being  under 
0*1,  205  between  0"  1  and  0"  %  88  between  0"-a  and  0"-8,  8  between 
0"*8  and  0'''4,  and  1  between  0"-4  and  0"'5.  In  the  thiid  section, 
which  contained  a  number  of  old  chains,  executed  with  instruments 
inferior  to  the  2  and  8  foot  theodolites,  they  were  larger:  780  were 
under  0*1, 911  between  O"'!  and  l'*0,  27  between  I'O  and  2*-0,  and 
1  between  2^*0  and  2**1.  Thus  the  corrections  to  the  angles  were 
generallv  very  minute,  rarely  exceeding;  the  theoretical  probable 
errors  of  the  angles,  and  therefore  applicable  without  taldng  any 
liberties  with  the  facts  of  observation. 

18.  Theoretical  Error  of  any  Function  of  Angles  of  a 
Geometriealiy  corrected  Triangulation. — ^The  investigation 
of  such  theoretical  errors  was  no  easy  matter.  When  first 
essayed  it  was  generally  assumed  by  mathematicians  in 
England  that  any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  theoretical  error 
by  a  purely  algebraical  process  soon  led  to  results  of  in- 
tolerable complexity,  so  that  it  was  desirable  to  introduce 
numbers  as  soon  as  possible  for  every  symbol  except  the 
absolute  terms  of  the  geometrical  or  primary  equations  of 
condition.  But  on  continuing  the  algebraical  process  cei^ 
tain  relations  were  found  to  exist  between  the  ooefiicients 
of  the  indeterminate  factors  in  the  normal  equations  of  the 
minimum  square  method  and  the  coefiScients  of  the  un- 
known quantities  in  the  primary  equations  of  condition, 
which  enormously  simplified  the  process  and  led  to  a  general 
algebraical  expression  of  no  great  complexity ;  it  was  also 
found  that,  the  number  of  primary  equations  bein^  n^  tli9 
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labour  of  calculation  by  the  fonnula  was  reduced  to  an 
nth  of  that  jnTolved  by  reaorting  at  once  to  numbers. 
^  Let  ^  be  any  ftmction  whaterer  of  the  corrected  angles  (Xj  -  x^ 
{XfX^, . . .  of  a  trigonometrical  figure ;  let 
.     dF    -  _  dF 

•     ■  -      " 'itberela- 

infdtore 
*  of  the  obeeryed 


alao  let  11},  tta, . .  ./symbola  hitherto  employed  to  represent 
tiye.  reciprocal  weights  of  the  observed  angles  XpAg,^.  ,^., : 
represent  absolate  measures  of  precision,  the 
angles ;  then  the  following  formula  expresses 
tion  of  the  corrected  angles  rigorously : — 


20). 
..«]{I/a.w]JV;+[/J.«]iV'»  + ... +  [/H.t*]' 
The  symbols  a,  &, . . .  n  hare  the  same  signification  as  in  (8)  to 
(6)  of  section  18.    ^,  ^, . . .  J^are  coefficients  which  most  be  de- 
termined in  the  process  of  solving  the  normal  equations  as  foUows : — 

X»=5.«.+-ffi«l+. .  .  +  -ftAi  I (21), 

where  the  coefficient  represented  by  any  two  letters  in  one  order 
is  identical  with  that  represented  by  the  same  letters  in  the  reyerse 
order :  thus  An = iV«.  Hence  to  find  the/u.  of  any  angle,  as  {Xi  -  x^ 
in  8  nngle  triangle  we  have 

/l  =  l,   and^^BSa _5B ; ; J 

•n  the  other  taeton  vanish,  and 

To  find  th»ii.«.  of  the  ratio  E  of  either  side  to  the  base^^if 

jB = sin  (X.  -  a^)•^sin  (X,  -  «,), 
then         /i«ll  cot  X^  sin  l*,/,=i?  cot  X,  sin  r,/a=0, 
andj9A'of  i2 

=lJ.rin.l''{«,cot.X,+«^X.-(Hl2^[^^^  I  (22). 

When  the  function  of  die  corrected  angles  is  the  ratio 
of  the  terminal  to  the  Initial  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
or  a  regular  ^[uadrilateral  or  polygon  (either  of  two  sides 
being  taken  if  the  figure  has  an  odd  number  of  exterior 
sides),  then,  awniming  all  the  angles  to  be  of  equal  weight, 
we  have  the  following  values  of  the  p.e.*s  and  the  relative 
weights  of  the  ratios : — 

Figozeb  p.«.         Wei^bt         Flgoze.  p.e.         Weight 

Triangle ±-62Vu  sin  1*  1-49    Pentagon  il-^lJi*  sin  1*  0iJ8 

Quadnlateral  I'OO       „       1-00    Hexagon      1-29         „        0*60 

Trigon 1-06       „       0^    Heptagon    lU         „       (hW 

Tetrsgon  ...    1-16       „       676   Oc&gon      1*57         „       0-41 

In  ordinary  ground  seven  single  triangles  will  span  about 
as  much  as  two  hexagons  and  uie  wei^ts  of  the  terminal 
sides  wofuld  be  aa  twenty-one  by  the  former  to  thirl^  by 
the  latter.  Jn  a  flat  conntrytwo  quadrilaterals  would  not 
span  more  than  one  hexa^;on,  giving  terminal  side  weights 
as  five  to  six ;  but  in  hills  a  quadrilateral  may  span  as 
much  as  any  pdvgon  kind  give  a  more  exact  side  of  con- 
tinuation, llius  in  the  Indian  Survey  polyronspreoominate 
in'the  plains  and  quadrilaterals  in  the  hms. 

The  theoretical  errors  of  the  1ffng*^b«^  and  iM^mnthg  of 
the  sides,  and  of  the  Iatitudes4md  longitudes  of  th^  stations, 
at  the  termini  of  the  chains  of  triangles  or  at  the  circuit 
closings,  might  be  calculated  with  the  coefficients  a,  6,  and 
c  of  X,  y,  and  « in  the  circuit  and  base-line  equations  as 
the  fB,  and  the  known  p.e.'n  of  JT,  F,  and  iT  and  the 
other  data  of  the  figuraf  reductions.  Such  calculations 
are,  however,  much  too  laborious  to  be  ordinarily  under- 
taken. Thus  the  exactitude  of  a  triangulation  is  very 
general^  estimated  merely  on  the  evidenoe  of  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  differences  between  the  trigonometrical  and 
the  measured  lengths  of  the  base-lines;  for.  though  the 
ccnnbined  influence  of  fttignln-r  precision  and  geometrical 
configuration  is  what  really  governs  the  precision  of  the 
Insults,  it  18  not  readily  ascertaLnable,  and  is  therefore 
^erallf  ignored.  But,  when  questions  as  to  the  intrinsic 
T^ue  of  a  triangulation  arise,  the  theory  of  errors  should 
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always  be  appealed  to,  and  its  iotimationa  accepted  ntber 
than  the  evidence  of  base-line  discrepancies,  which  if  yeiy 
small  are  certainly  accidental  and  if  seemingly  large  may 
be  no  greaCto  than  what  we  should  be  prepared  to  expect. 
Qood  work  has  occasionally  been  redone  unnecessarily,  and 
inferior  woi^  upheld,  beca^  their  merits  were  erroneGfoaij 
estimated.  The  following  f ormuhe  will  be  found  us^  in 
acquiring  a  fairly  approximate  kfiowledge  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  errors  whicii  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect,  not 
only  in  side,  but  in  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth  alw, 
at  the  dose  of  any  chain  of  triangles.  They  im^cate 
rigorously  the  p.e.'s  at  the  terminsl  end  of  a  chain  of 
equilateral  triangles  of  which  all  the  angles  hsYo  been 
measured  and  corrected  and  are  of  equal  weight;  tiie 
results  may  be  made  to  serve  for  less  svmmetrical  chains^ 
including  networks  of  varying  weight,  by  the  appUcatioa 
of  certain  factors  which  can  be  estimated  with  fair  pre- 
cision in  each  instance. 

Let  c  be  the  side  length,  « the  jM.  of  the  angles,  n  the  mnnlw 
of  triangles,  and  B  the  ratio  (here^l)  of  the  terminal  to  the 
initial  aide,  then 

p.e.otB^nnVB^/fih 

j».«.  of  azimuth sse^An  J. (28).> 

px,  of  either  coordinate=«;  -jW2n»+3»«+10Ji  J 

When  the  form  of  the  triangles  deviates  much  from  the  equi* 
angular,  the  p.e.  must  be  nmltiplied  by  a  iactor  increasing  op  to 
l7as  the  angles  ^iminUh  from  60**  to  30*.  and  a  mean  ralae  of  c 
must  be  adopted.  When  the  chain  is  double  throughout,  thef.t 
must  be  diminished  bv  a  factor  taking  cognizance  of  the  gtetter 
weight  of  compound  figures  than  of  smgle  triangles.  Whea  tb* 
chaui  is  composed  of  groups  of  angles  measured  with  different  is* 
struments,  a  separate  value  of  e  must  be  employed  for  each  grrap^ 
and  the  final  result  obtained  fix)mV[i>.«.*].  The  pa,oi  Bvaj\» 
determined  rigorously  for  any  chain  of  single  triangles,  with  aiii^ 
of  varying  magnitudes  and  weights,  by  (22),  with  little  laboorof 
calculation, 

19.  RdaHoru  between  Theoretical  JErron  of  B<m4fna 
and  those  of  a  Triangrdation. — ^These  relations  hsYe  to  be 
investigated  in  Order  to  ascertain  whether  the  base-lineB 
may  be  assumed  to  be  errorless  in  tne  general  reduction  of 
the  triangulation;  being  fallible  quantities,  their  erron 
must  be  included  among  the  unknown  quantities  to  be  in- 
vestigated simultaneously,  if  their  respective  p.e.*8  differ 
sensibly^  or  if  th^  p.tf.'s  of  their  ratios  are  not  materialJy 
smaller  than  those  of  the  corresponding  trigonometrical 
ratios.  By  (23)  the  p^  of  the  ratio  of  any  two  sides  of  aa 
equilateral  triangle  is  c  sin  1"  v^2T5;  but  ih^pe,  of  th^ 
ratio  of  two  base-lines  of  equal  length  and  we^ht  is  i}  V^^ 
wherei^is  the  p.«.  of  either  base-line;  thus  weight  of  trigo- 
nometrical ratio :  weight  of  base-line  ratio :  3i^ :  c'  sin^  T, 
or  as  3 : 1  when  c-  ±0"-3  and  iy-  ±  1-5  millionth  parts, 
which  happens  generally  in  the  Indian  triangolatioD. 
But  the  chains  between  base-lines  were  always  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  triangles,  and  the  average  weight  of 
the  base-line  ratios  was  about  eleven  tim«i  greater  by  the 
direct  linear  measurements  than  by  the  triangulatioD,  eren 
when  all  the  unascertainable  constant  or  accidental  erron 
— as  from  displacements  of  mark-stones — ^which  mi^t  be 
latent  in  the  latter  were  disregarded.  Moreover,  the  base- 
lines were  practically  all  of  the  same  precision ;  they  wen 
therefore  treated  as  errorless,  and  the  triangulation  ms 
made  accordant  with  iliem.  ***  " 

If  a  base-line  AD  be  divided  at  J?  and  C  into  thw 
equal  sections  connected  together  by  equilateral  triangles, 
and  every  an^  has  been  njeasured  with  a  />.«.  -^  ^ 
p,e,  of  any  trigonometrical  ratio  may  be  put  « *f.€  sinl  i 
K  being  a  coefScient  which  has  two  values  for  each  ^^^ri 
the  greater  value  when  the  triangulation  has  been  earned 
alon^  one  flank  of  the  line,  the  smaller  when  along  bott 

^  For  an  inreetigatlon  of  these  formula,  see  Appendix  Ko.  8,  toL  ^u 
of  Account  qf  Qperationt  <^  Great  nigonom.  Suneif,  1892. 
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flanks,  as  MgwB . "--f or  ntioj2,«"  1*41  and  1;  for  2^, 

1*89  andl-2S;  tej^*  >'^  and  1*99;  f<^^,  216  and 

1-46.  The  TalnM  for  the  last  twolttulvtliow  ihat^  when 
the  length  of  a  baae-Iine  is  determined  partly  by  measore- 
ment  and  partly  by  triangolation,  the  p.e.  is  smallest  if 
the  central  section  rather  than  an  end  section  is  measored. 

n,  with  linear  and  angular  />.e.'s  as  in  the  Indisji^ 
operations,  a  single  section  is  measured  once  only,  and  the 
lengths  of  the  other  sections  are'deriyed  from  it  by  trian- 
golation, thep^  of  the  entire  length  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  line  once  measured;  it  will  be  less  if  the 
cection  is  measured  oftener  than  otfoe  and  the  mean  taken. 

20.  Anmuih  Obtervatiom  tn  amnemon  with  Principal 
Trianguiation, — These  were  invariably  determined  by 
measuring  the  horijBontal  angle  between  a  referring  mark 
and  a  circumpolar  star,  shortly  before  and  after  elonga- 
tion, and  usuiuly  at  both  elongations  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  error  of  the  star's  place;  Systematic  changes  of  ^'face" 
and  of  the  zero  settings  of  the  azimuthal  circle  were  made 
as  in  the  measurement  of  the  principal  angles  (§  9) ;  but 
the  repetitions  on  each  aero  were  more  numerous;  the 
azimuthal  levels  were  read  and  corrections  applied  to  the 
star  obserrations  for  dislevelment.  As  already  mentioned 
(§  17),  the  triangulation  was  not  ac^nsted,  in  the  course 
of  the  final  simultaneous  reduction,  to  the  astronomicflJly 
determined  azimuths,  because  th^  are  liable  to  be  vitiated 
by  local  attractions ;  but  the  azimuths  observed  at  about 
fifty  stations  arouncl  the  primary  azimuthal  station,  which 
was  adopted  as  the  origin  of  the  geodetic  calculation^  were 
referred  to  that  station,  throng  the  triangulation,  for 
comparison  with  the  primary  aomuth.  A  table  was  pre- 
pared of  the  difierences  (observed  at  the  origin  -  computed 
from  a  diBtanoe)  between  the  primary  and  the  geodetic  azi- 
muths ;  the  differences  were  assumed  to  be  mainly  due  to 
the  IooeJ  deflexions  of  the  plumb-line  and  only  partially 
to  error  in  the  triangulation,  and  each  was  mtuti|died  l^ 
the  factor 

tmgmt  of  hititods  of  origin 
'""tangent  of  ktitode  of  oompui^  ttsSon ' 
in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  local  attraction  on  the  azi- 
muth observed  at  the  distant  station— which  varies  with 
the  latitude  and  is  -  the  deflexion  in  the  prime  vertical  x 
the  tangent  of  the  latitude— mi^^t  be  converted  to  what 
it  would  have  been  had  the  station  been  situated  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  origin.  Each  deduction  was  given 
a  weight,  w,  inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  tri- 
angles connecting  the  station  with  the  origin,  and  the 
most  probable  value  of  the  error  of  the  observed  azimuth 
at  the  origin  was  taken  as 


[(obMnred  -  eompotsd)  p  w] 

ra 


(W); 

the  value  of  x  thus  obtained  was  - 1"-1. 

The  formnl»  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  azimuth 
Observations  were  as  follows.  In  the  spherical  triangle 
PZS,  in  which  P  is  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith,  and  S  the  star, 
the  co-latitude  FZ  and  the  polar  distance  PS  are  known, 
and,  as  the  angle  at  /S^  is  a  right  angle  at  the  elongation, 
the  hour  angle  and  the  azimuth  at  tiiat  time  are  found 
from  the  equations 

coiPsstuiPScotPZ, 
eotZ^eokPSmxiP. 
The  inteival,  3P,  between  the  time  of  any  observation  and 
that  of  the  elongation  being  known,  the  corresponding  azi- 
muthal angle,  6Z,  between  the  two  positions  of  the  star 
at  the  times  of  observation  and  elongation  is  given  rigor- 
ously by  the  following  expression — ^tan  BZ 

« MaH^P .«.. 


which  is  expressed  as  follows  for  logarithmie  computation — 
»,       mixnZco^PS 

l-n+7      * 

where  «-2  sin«  y  coeee  1",  »-2  sin«P,8f  nn^-j,  and 
/—ootPsinSP;  /,  m,  and  n  are  tabulated. 

21.  Calctdatum  of  Height  and  BefraOion.—'Ut  il  and  J5 
(fig.  4)  be  any  two  points  the  nor- 
mals at  which  meet  at  (7,  cutting  the 
sea-level  atpand^;  tak^bq^Ap, 
then  BD  is  the  difference  of  height; 
draw  the  tangents  Aa  and  Bb  at  A 
and  B,  then  aAB  is  the  depression -^^v 
ot  B  At  A  and  bBA  that  of  A  at    f^ 
B;  join  AD,  then  BD  is  deter- 
mined   from   the  triangle  ABD, 
The  triangulation  gives  the  dis- 
tance between  A  and  B  at  the  sea- 
level,  whence  pq'^e;  thus,  putting 
Ap,  the  height  of  A  above  the  sea- 
level,  ->£r,  and  pC-r, 

AD 


4-?-^; 


i)    (2«).  Flfr4. 

Putting  Da  and  Db  for  the  actual  depressions  at  A  and  P, 
S  for  the  angle  at  A,  usually  called  the  "subtended  angle^'' 
and  h  for  P2>— 

^-i(A-X>^ (27), 


and 


h^AD 


nnS 


^TD, W. 

The  angle  at  C  being  » A+-2>a»  8  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  single  vertical  angle  and  C  when  observations 
have  been  tiJken  at  only  one  of  the  two  joints.     C, 

the  "  contained  arc,"  -  e  ^— ^  coeec  1"  in  seconds.    Putting 

D^a  ftnd  D^h  for  the  observed  vertical  angles,  and  ^o*  ^  f <nr 
the  amounts  by  which  they  are  affe<^  by  refraction, 
i>(i-2>'a+^  and  A"-'2>'»  +  ^;  ^  and  ^  may  differ  in 
amount  (see  §  10),  but  as  they  cannot  \k  separately  ascer- 
tained th^  are  always  assumed  to  be  equal ;  the  hypo- 
thesis is  si^dently  exact  for  practical  purposes  when  both 
verticals  have  been  measured  under  similar  atmospheric 
conditions.  The  refractions  being  taken  equal,  the  ob- 
served  verticals  are  substituted  for  the  true  in  (27)  to  find 
S,  and  the  difference  of  height  is  calculated  by  (28) ;  the 
third  term  within  the  brackets  of  (26)  is  usually  omitted. 
The  mean  value  of  the  refraction  is  deduced  from  tho 
formula 

^;^=i{a-(2y.+2y»)} (»). 

An  approximate  value  is  thuo  obtained  from  the  obBerva< 
tions  between  the  pairs  of  reciprocating  stations  in  each 
district,  and  the  corresponding  mean  "  coefficient  of  refrac- 
tion," ^-s-  (7,  is  computed  "f  or  the  district,  and  is  employed 
when  heights  have  to.be  determined  from  observations  at 
a  single  station  only.  When  either  of  the  vertical  angles 
is  an  elevation  -  E  must  be  substituted  f or  D  in  the  abova 
expressions.^ 

n.  Trayibsino,  as  a  basis  tor  Suryzt.— Bioxakgulaa 

Sphxbigal  CoORDIKATSa. 

Traversing  is  a  combination  of  linear  and  angular 
measures  in  equal  proportions :  the  surveyor  proceeds  from 
point  to  point,  measuring  the  lines  between  them  and  at 


^  In  topognpUcal  and  levelling  opentionB  it  i»  aometinies  oonTenient 
to  apply  araall  oonectiona  to  obMnratioiu  of  the  heigltt  for  coiratnre 
and  refraction  simnltaneonsly.  Patting  d  for  the  dlatanoe,  r  for  the 
earth**  radios,  and  ic  for  the  coefficient  of  refhustion,  and  ezprBadng  the 
distance  and  radios  in  miles  and  the  correction  to  height  in  fe^  then 
correction  for  corTatore=s|<2';  correction  finr  refrnctionss  -|ff#;  cor* 


2  — 4ir 

rectlon  for  both-s    ^    .<^. 
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each  point  the  angle  between  the  back  and  forward  linee ; 
he  runs  his  lines  as  much  as  possible  over  lerel  and  open 
ground,  avoiding  obstacles  hj  working  round  them.  The 
system  is  well  suited  for  laying  down  roads,  boundaiy- 
luies,  and  circuitous  features  of  tha  ground,  and  is  ve^ 
generally  resorted  to  for  filling  in  the  interior  details  of 
surveys  based  on  triangulation.  It  has  been  largelj  em- 
ployed in  certain  districts  of  British  India,  which  had  to 
be  surveyed  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  fiscal  as  well  as  topo- 
graphical requirements ;  for,  the  village  being  the  adminis- 
trative unit  of  the  district,  the  boundary  of  every  village 
had  to  be  laid  down,  and  this  necessitated  the  survey  of 
an  enormous  number  of  circuits.  Moreover,  the  traverse 
system  was  better  adapted  for  the  country  than  a  network 
of  triangulation,  as  the  ground  was  generally  very  flat  and 
covered  vdth.  trees,  villages,  and  other  obstacles  to  distant 
vision,  and  was  also  devoid  of  hills  and  other  commanding 
points  of  view.  The  principaL  triangulation  had  been 
carried  across  it,  but  by  chains  executed  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  expense,  and  therefore  at  wide  intervals  apart, 
with  the  intention  that  the  intermediate  spaces  should 
be  provided  with  points  as  a  basis  for  the  general  topo- 
graphy in  some  other  way.  A  system  of  traverses  was 
obviously  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  not  only  gave  all  the  village  boundaries 
but  was  practically  easier  to  execute  than  a  network  of 
minor  triangulation. 

Procedure  of  the  Indian  Survey, — The  traverses  are 
executed  in  minor  circuits  following  the  periphexy  of  each 
village  and  in*  major  circuits  comprising  groups  of  several 
villages ;  the  former  are  done  with  4"  to  6"  theodolites 
and  a  single  chain,  the  latter  with  7"  to  10"  theodolites 
and  a  pair  of  chains,  which  are  compared  fr^uently  with 
a  standard.  The  main  circuits  are  connected  with  every 
station  of  the  principal  triangulation  within  reacL  The 
meridian  of  the  origin  is  determined  by  astronomical 
observations ;  the  angle  at  the  origin  between  the  meridian 
and  the  next  station  is  measured,  and  then  at  each  of  the 
successive  stations  the  angle  between  the  immediately 
preceding  and  following  stations ;  summing  these  together, 
the  "inclinations'*  of  the  lines  between  the  stations  to 
the  meridian  of  the  origin  are  successively  determined. 
The  distances  between  the  stations^  multiplied  by  the 
cosines  and  sines  of  the  inclinations,  give  the  distance  of 
each  station  from  the  one  preceding  it,  resolved  in  the 
directions  parallel  and  perpendicular  respectively  to  the 
meridian  of  the  origin ;  and  the  algebraical  sums  of  these 
quantities  give  the  corresponding  rectangular  coordinates 
of  the  successive  stations  relatively  to  the  origin  and  its 
meridian.  The  area  included  in  any  circuit  Lt  expressed 
by  the  formula 

area = half  algebraical  sum  of  products  {x^ + x^)  (y^  -  f/i)   (30), 
dr.,  y^  being  the  coordinates  of  the  first,  and  r^,  ^2  those 
of  the  second  station,  of  every  line  of  the  traverso  in  suc- 
cession round  the  circuit. 

Of  geometrical  tests  there  are  two,  both  applicable  at 
the  close  of  a  circuit :  the  first  is  angular,  viz.,  the  sim 
of  all  the  interior  angles  of  the  described  polygon  should 
be  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has 
sides,  less  four ;  the  second  is  linear,  viz.,  the  algebraical 
sum  of  the  x  coordinates  and  that  of  the  y  coordinates 
should  each  be  «  0.  The  astronomical  test  is  this :  at  any 
station  of  the  traverse  the  azimuth  of  a  referring  mark 
may  be  determined  by  astronomical  observations ;  the  in- 
clination of  the  line  between  the  station  and  the  referring 
mark  to  the  meridian  c«  the  origin  is  given  by  the  traverse ; 
the  two  should  differ  by  the  convergency  of  the  meridians 
of  the  station  and  the  origin.  In  practice  the  angles  of 
the  traverse  are  usuaUy  adjusted  to  satisfy  their  special 
geometrical  and  astronomical  tests  in  the  first  instance^ 


and  then  the  coordinates  of  the  stations  are  calculated 
and  ac^usted  by  corrections  applied  to  the  longest,  that  the 
angles  may  be  least  disturbed,  as  no  further  conectioiis 
are  given  theuL 

Convergency  of  Meridians. — The  exact  vahe  of  the 
convergence,  when  the  distance  and  azimuth  of  the  second 
astronomical  station  from  the  first  are  known,  is  that  of 
£-{jr-^A)  of  equation  (11);  but,  as  the  fiwt  tenn  is 
sufficient  for  a  traverse,  we  have 

conveigency  -  « tan  X  ^5?fiL^ 

substituting  jt,  the  coordinate  of  the  second  station  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian  of  the  origin,  for  ciinA. 

Aijustment  of  a  Systetn  of  Traverses  to  a  Trianyulationr- 
The  coordinates  of  the  principal  stations  of  a  trigonometri- 
cal survey  are  usually  the  spherical  coordinates  of  latitude 
and  longitude  ;  those  of  a  traverse  survey  are  always  rect- 
angular, plane  for  a  small  area  but  spherical  for  a  large 
one.  It  is  often  necessary,  therefore,  for  purposes  of 
comparison  and  check  at  stations  common  to  sorveys  of 
both  descriptions,  to  convert  either  rectangular  cooidi- 
nates  into  latitudes  and  longitudes,  or  vice  versa,  in  cider 
that  the  errors  of  traverses  may  be  dispersed  by  proportion 
over  the  coordinates  of  the  traverse  stations,  if  desired,  or 
adjusted  in  the  final  mapping.  Tlie  latter  is  generally  all 
that  is  necessary,  more  jmrticularly  when  the  traverses  m 
referred  to  successive  trigonometrical  stations  as  origins, 
as  the  operations  are  being  extended,  in  order  to  preTeot 
any  large  accumulation  of  error.  Similar  conversions  are 
also  frequently  necessary  in  map  projections.  The  method 
of  effecting  them  will  now  be  in(Ucated. 

Transformation  of  Latituds  and  Lon^ude  Coordinaia 
into  Hectanyular  Spherical  Coordinates,  and  vice  versa,^Ui 
A  and  B  be  any  two  points,  Aa  the  meridian  U 
of  Ay  Bh  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  B ;  then  ^  ^ 

Ab,  Bb  will  be  their  differences  in  latitude     ^ 

and  longitude ;  from  B  draw  BF  perpendi- 
cular to  Aa ;  then  AP,  BP  will  be  the  rect- 
angular spherical  coordinates  of  ^  relatively  to 
A.  Put-5P-*,-4P-y,thearcP6-i7,andth© 
arc  Bb,  the  difference  of  longitude,  -^  u> ;  also  let  A^^,  A5,  and 
Xp  be  the  latitudes  o{  A^B,  and  the  point  P,  pp  the  radios 
of  curvature  of  the  meridian,  and  Vp  the  normal  termin- 
ating in  the  axis  minor  for  the  latitude  A« ;  and  let  /o^  be 
the  radius  of  curvature  for  the  latitude  ((A^  +  A,).  Then, 
when  the  rectangular  coordinates  are  given,  we  hare, 
taking  ^1  as  the  origin,  the  latitude  of  which  is  known, 


ms. 


\ps\a+^coaeol';  ^-r tanX^ooaec 


-X.=i:-cosocr 


■Vi   •«- ioc(X»+4Tj)«*« 


ml"  1 
sinrJ 


..(82). 


And,  when  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  given,  we  faare^ 

y«A>{^-A«  +  i7}«inl 
^  >i  »r,  COB  (Xft  +  (17)  sin  1 

Graphie  Method  of  Determining  t/te  Cuordinates  cfanUt- 
visited  Point  observed  from  Severed  Stations. — When  a  hill 
peak  or  other  prominent  object  has  been  observed  from  a 
number  of  stations  whose  coordinates  are  already  fixed, 
the  converging  rays  may  be  projected  .graphically,  and  from 
an  examination  of  their  several  intersections  the  most 
probable  position  of  the  object  may  be  pbtained  almost  as 
accurately  as  by  calculations  by  the  method  of  least  squares, 


*  In  the  Indian  Son'ey,  tables  are  employed  for  theee  aJnditiow 
which  give  the  value  of  1*  of  arc  in  feet  on  the  meridian,  and  oo  eidi 
parallel  of  latitude,  at  interval:*  of  5'  apart ;  also  a  corresponding  tiltk 
of  aro-ventines  {Pit)  of  spheroidal  arcs  of  parallel  (At)  I*  in  length,  bcm 
which  the  arc-versines  for  shorter  or  longer  arcs  are  obtaiDed  fto- 
portionally  to  the  eqnores  of  the  acn ;  x  is  taken  u  the  diifereBoe  of 
longitude  converted  into  linear  measure. 
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which  are  very  laborious  and  oat  of  place  for  the  deter- 
mbation  of  a  secondary  point.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  application  of  this  method  to  points  on  a 
plane  surface  in  the  calculations  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
Let  «p  «2>  •  •  •  ^  stations  whose  rectangular  coordinates, 
r,,  *,  . . .  peri)endicular,  and  y„  ^2*  •  •  •  I»"^«^  ^  *^®  ^®"" 
dian  of  the  origin  are  given ;  let  0^,0,, ...  be  the  bearings 
— here  the  direction-inclinations  with  the  meridian  of  the 
origin — of  any  point  P,  as  observed  at  the  several  stations; 
and  let  p  be  an  approximate  position  of  F,  with  coor- 
dinates Xp,  yp,  as  determined  by  graphical  projection  on 
a  district  map  or  by  rough  calculation.  Construct  a 
diagram  of  the  rays  converging  around  j:),  by  taking  a  point 
to  represent  p  and  drawing  two  lines  through  it  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  to  indicate  the  directions  of  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  Calculate  accurately  (yp  -  y^)  tan  Oj, 
and  compare  with  (xp  -  x^) ;  the  difference  will  show  how 
far  the  direction  of  the  ray  from  s^  falls  to  the  east  or 
west  of  p.  Or  calculate  (xp  -  x{)  cot  o,,  and  compare  with 
(yp  "  yi)  to  find  how  far  the  direction  falls  to  the  north  or 
south  of  p.  Set  off  the  distance  on  the  corresponding  axis 
of  p,  and  through  the  point  thus  fixed  draw  the  direction 
a^  with  a  com- 
mon  protract- 
or. All  the 
other  rays 
around  p  may 
be  drawn  inx*- 
like  manner; 
they  will  in- 
tersect each 
other  in  a  number  of  points, 
the  centre  of  which  may  be 
adopted  as  the  most  prob- 
able position  of  P.  The  co- 
ordixiates  of  P  will  then  be 
readily  obtained  from  those 
of  p  ±  the  distances  on  the 
meridian  and  perpendicular.        ^  PI    ^ 

In   the  annexed    diagram 

(fig.  6)  P  is  supposed  to  have  been  observed  from  five  sta- 
tions^ giving  as  many  intersecting  rays,  (1,  1),  (2,  2), . . . ; 
there  are  ten  points  of  intersection,  the  mean  position  of 
which  gives  the  true  position  of  P,  the  assumed  position 
being  p.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  method  are 
that,  the  bearings  being  independent,  an  erroneous  bearing 
may  be  redrawn  without  disturbing  those  that  are  correct; 
similarly  new  bearings  may  be  introduced  without  disturb- 
ing previous  work,  and  observations  from  a  large  number 
of  stations  may  be  readily  utilized,  whereas,  when  calcula- 
tion is  resorted  to,  observations  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
number  required  are  frequently  rejected  because  of  the 
labour  of  computing  them.^ 

IIL    LBVELLIKa. 

Levelling  is  the  art  of  determining  the  relative  heights 
of  points  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  referred  to  a 
hypothetical  surface  which  cuts  Uie  direction  of  gravity 
everywhere  at  right  angles.  When  a  line  of  instrumental 
levels  is  commenced  at  the  sea-level,  a  series  of  heights  is 
determined  corre8ix>nding  to  what  would  be  found  by 
l>erpendicular  measurements  upwards  from  the  surface  of 
water  communicating  freely  with  the  sea  in  underground 
channels;  thus  the  line  traced  indicates  a  hypothetical 
prolongation  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  inland,  which  is 
everywhere  conformable  to  the  earth's  curvature. 

^  For  filler  detAfls  and  an  application  to  apberieal  sorfacea,  aee 
Account  ^tht  Oraphic  2tethodo/th«  Ordnance  Surveyt  by  J.  OTairell, 
Loudon,  1886. 


The  trigonometrical  determination  of  the  relative  heights 
of  points  at  known  distances  apart,  by  the  measurements 
of  their  mutual  vertical  angles, — as  already  described  in 
section  I. — is  a  method  of  levelling.  -But  the  method  to 
which  the  term  "  levelling "  is  always  applied  is  that  of 
the  direct  determination  of  the  differences  of  height  from 
the  readings  of  the  lines  at  which  graduated  staves,  held 
vertically  over  the  points,  are  cut  by  the  horizontal  plane 
which  passes  through  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Each 
method  has  its  own  advantages.  The  former  is  less  aocn- 
rate,  but  best  suited  for  the  requirements  of  a  general 
geographical  survey,  to  obtain  the  heights  of  all  the  more 
prominent  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  whether 
accessible  or  not.  The  latter  may  be  conducted  with 
extreme  precision,  and  is  specially  valuable  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  levels,  however  minute,  of  easily 
accessible  points,  however  nuserous,  which  succeed  each 
other  at  short  intervals  apart ;  thus  it  is  very  generally 
undertaken  paripauu  with  geographical  surveys,  to  furnish 
lines  of  level  for  ready  reference  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  trigonometrical  heights.  In  levelling  with  staves 
the  measurements  are  always  taken  from  the  horizontal 
plane  which  passes  through  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  but 
the  line  of  levels  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  operations  to 
trace  is  a  curved  line,  everywhere  conforming  to  the  normal 
curvature  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  deviating  more  and 
more  from  the  plane  of  reference  as  the  distance  from  the 
station  of  observation  increases.  Thus,  either  a  correction 
for  curvature  (see  footnote,  i)age  705)  must  be  applied  to 
every  staff  reading,  or  the  instrument  must  be  set  up  at 
equal  distances  from  the  staves ;  the  curvature  correction, 
being  the  same  for  each  staff,  will  then  be  eliminated  from 
the  difference  of  the  readings,  which  will  thus  give  the 
true  difference  of  level  of  the  points  on  which  the  staves 
are  set  up. 

Levelling  ia  an  essentially  simple  operation  ;  but,  as  it  lias  to  be 
repeated  very  frequently  in  executing  a  long  line  of  Icvcls^say 
seven  times  on  an  average  in  every  mile— it  mnst  be  conducted 
\ritb  every  precaution  a^inst  errors  of  various  kinds,  instrumental 
and  personal,  some  accidental  and  tending  to  cancel  each  other, 
others  systematic  and  cumulntive.  Instrumental  errors  arise  vhon 
the  visual  axis  of  the  telescope  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
rotation,  and  when  the  focusing  tube  does  not  move  truly  parallel 
to  the  visual  axis  on  a  change  of  focus.  Tlie  first  error  ia  eliminated, 
and  the  second  avoided,  by  jilacing  the  inatrument  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  staves  ;  and,  aa  this  procedure  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  eliminating  the  corrections  for  Doth  curvature  and  refraction, 
it  should  invariallly  be  adopted.  Errors  of  staff  readings  should  be 
giiardod  againat  by  having  the  atavea  graduated  on  botn  faces,  but 
differently  figured,  so  that  the  observer  may  not  he  biassed  to  repeat 
an  error  of  the  first  reading  in  the  second.  The  staves  of  the  Indian 
aurvey  have  one  face  painted  white  with  black  division  a— feet, 
tenths,  and  hundredths — from  0  to  10,  the  other  black  with  white 
divisions  from  5 '55  to  15 '55.  Deflexion  from  horizontality  may 
either  b)  measured  and  allowed  for  by  taking  the  readings  of  the 
ends  of  the  bubble  of  the  spirit-level  and  applying  corresponding  cor- 
rections to  the  staff  readings,  or  be  eliminated  by  setting  the  bubble 
to  the  same  position  on  its  scale  at  the  reading  of  the  second  staff 
as  at  that  of'^the  first,  both  being  equidistant  irom  the  observer. 

Certain  errors  are  liable  to  recur  in  a  constant  order  and  to 
accumulate  to  a  considerable  magnitude,  though  they  mav  be  too 
minute  to  attract  notice  at  any  single  station,  as  when  tne  work 
ia  carried  on  under  a  uniformly  ainking  or  rising  refraction— from 
morning  to  midda^r  or  from  midday  to  evening — or  when  the  instru- 
ment takes  some  time  to  settle  down  on  its  l^arings  after  being  set 
up  for  observation.  Tliey  may  be  eliminated  (i. )  by  alternating  the 
order  of  observation  of  the  staves,  taking  the  back  staff  first  at  one 
atation  and  the  forward  first  at  the  next ;  (IL )  by  working  in  a 
circuit,  or  returning  over  the  same  line  back  to  the  origin  ;  (iii.) 
by  dividing  a  line  into  sections  and  reversing  the  direction  of 
operation  in  alternate  sections.  Cumulative  error,  not  eliminablc 
by  working  in  a  circuit,  may  be  caused  when  there  is  much  northing 
or  southing  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  for  then  the  sun's  light 
will  often  fall  endwise  on  the  bubble  of  the  level,  illuminating 
the  outer  edge  of  the  rim  at  the  nearer  end  and  the  inner  Cilge  at 
the  further  end,  and  so  biassing  the  observer  to  take  scale  readings 
of  edges  which  are  not  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  bubble  ; 
this  Introduces  a  tendenc^^  raise  the  south  or  depress  the  nortl^ 
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ends  of  llnet  of  lerel  in  the  uorthem  hemiBpheiei  On  Ions  linei, 
the  employmont  of  a  ■eu>nd  obeerver,  working  independently  over 
^  __  xv.  /.__..  _x-.---_  u_ -*.*>^-.  i. -'^-■r  deamble. 
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Ordnance  Sonrey  of  Great  Britain  lines  have  been  carried  acroas  fkom 
coast  to  coast,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  level  of  any  common  cross- 
ing point  may  be  found  by  soreral  independent  unos.  Of  these 
points  there  are  166  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  the  dis- 
crepancies met  with  at  them  were  aJjuntod  limultaneoQaly  by  the 
meuiod  of  mlninmin  equares. 

S€a-LeveL~-The  sea-le^ei  is  the  natural  datum  plane  for 
levelling  operations,  more  particularly  in  countries  border- 
ing on  the  ocean.  The  earliest  surveys  of  coasts  were  msde 
for  the  use  of  narigators,  and,  as  it  was  considered  yery 
important  that  the  chaits  should  everywhere  show  the 
TPinimnm  depth  of  watei  which  a  vessel  would  meet  with, 
low  water  of  spring-tides  was  adopted  as  the  datum.  But 
this  does  not  answer  the  requirements  of  a  land  survey, 
because  the  tidal  range  between  isztreme  high  and  low  water 
differs  greatly  at  different  points  on  coast-lines.  Thus  the 
generaUy  adopted  datum  plane  for  land  surveys  is  the 
meaU'sea  level,  which,  if  not  absolutely  uniform  all  the 
world  over,  b  much  more  nearly  so  than  low  water.  Tidal 
observations  have  been  taken  at  nearly  fifty  points  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  connected  by  levelling 
operations ;  the  local  levels  of  mean  sea  were  found  to  differ 
by  laxger  magnitudes  than  could  fairly  be  attributed  to 
errors  in  the  lines  of  level,  having  a  range  of  12  to  15 
inches  above  or  below  the  mean  of  all  at  points  on  the  open 
coast,  and  more  in  tidal  rivers.^  But  the  general  mean  of 
the  coast  stations  for  England  and  Wales  was  practically 
identical  with  that  for  Scotland.  The  observations,  how- 
ever, were  seldom  of  longer  duration  than  a  fortnight,  which 
is  insufficient  for  an  exact  determination  of  even  the  short 
period  components  of  the  tides,  and  ignores  the  annual  and 
semi-annual  components,  which  occasionally  attain  con- 
siderable magnitudes.  The  mean-sea  levels  at  Fort  Said 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  at  Suez  in  the  Red  Sea  have 
been  found  to  be  identical,  and  a  similar  identity  is  said 
to  exist  in  the  levels  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans 
on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  This  ia 
in  favour  of  a  uniform  level  all  the  world  over ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  lines  of  level  carried  across  the  continent 
of  Europe  make  the  mean-sea  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
Marseilles  and  Trieste  from  2  to  5  feet  below  that  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  at  Amsterdam  and  Brest, — a 
result  which  it  Lb  not  easy  to  explain  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples. In  India  various  tidal  stations  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts,  at  which  the  mean-sea  level  has  beet  deter- 
mined from  several  years'  observations,  have  been  connected 
by  lines  Of  level  run  along  the  coasts  and  across  the  conti- 
nent ;  the  differences  between  the  results  were  in  all  cases 
due  with  greater  probability  to  error  generated  in  levelling 
over  )ines  of  great  length  than  to  actual  differences  of  sea- 
level  in  different  localities. 

The  SCO-level,  however,  may  not  coincide  everywhere 
with  the  geometrical  figure  which  most  closely  reprdients 
the  earth's  surface,  but  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  here 
and  there,  under  the  iafluence  of  local  and  abnormal  at- 
tractions, predenting  an  equipotential  surface — an  ellipsoid 
or  spheroid  of  revolution  slightly  deformed  by  bumps 
and  hollows — which  Bruns  calls  a  "geoid."  Archdeacon 
Pratt  has  shown  that,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
the  positive  attraction  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  and 
tho  negative  attraction  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  sea-level 

'  In  tidal  ectnaries  end  riven  the  mean-water  level  rises  above  the 
nean-sea  level  at  the  distance  fh>m  the  open  cosst-llne  increases  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  Hoogbly  river,  passing  Colontta,  there  is  a  rise  of  10 
inches  in  42  miles  between  Ssgar  (San^r)  Island  at  the  month  of  the 
river  and  Diamond  Harboor,  and  a  f^irther  rlie  of  20  inches  in  43  miles 
between  Diamond  Harbour  and  Eidderpur. 


may  be  some  560  feet  higher  at  Korracfaee  than  at  Gape 
Oomorin ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  peodalniD 
operations  have  shown  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  density 
under  the  Himalayas  and  an  increase  under  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  which  may  wholly  compensate  for  the  excess  of  the 
mountain  masses  and  deficiency  of  the  ocean,  and  lesTc 
the  surface  undisturbed.  If  any  bucps  and  hollows  exist 
they  cannot  be  measured  instrumentally ;  for  the  instru- 
mental levels  will  be  affected  ^by  the  local  attractions  pre- 
cisely as  is  the  sea-level,  and  will  thus  invariably  shov 
level  surfaces  even  should  there  be  considerable  deviations 
from  the  geometrical  figure 

lY.  Sttsyet  OF  Interiob  Detail. 

(1)  General  Principles, — ^We  have  seen  that  the  skdeton 
framework  of  a  survey  may  be  either  a  triangulation  or  a 
system  of  traverses ;  very  generally  it  is  a  combination  of 
both.  The  method  of  filling  in  the  details  is  necessarily 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  nature  of  the  framework, 
but  it  depends  mainly  on  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  and 
the  requisite  degree  of  minutiaB.  In  all  instances  the 
principal  triangles  and  circuit  traverses  have  to  be  broken 
down  into  smaller  ones,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of 
fixed  points  and  lines  for  the  subsequent  operations.  The 
filling  in  may  be  performed  wholly  by  linear  measarements 
or  wholly  by  direction  intersections,  but  is  most  frequently 
effected  by  both  linear  and  anguhur  measures,  the  former 
taken  with  chains  and  tapes  and  offset  poles,  the  latter 
with  small  theodolites,  sextants,  optical  squares,  or  other 
reflecting  instruments,  magnetized  needles,  prismatic  com- 
passes, and  plane  tables.  When  the  scale  of  a  surrey  u 
large,  the  linear  and  angular  measures  are  usually  recorded 
on  the  spot  in  a  field-book  and  afterwards  plotted  in  ofiBce; 
when  small  they  are  sometimes  drawn  on  the  spot  on  a 
plane  table  and  the  field-book  is  dispensed  with. 

(2)  The  Scale, — In  every  country  the  scale  is  generally 
expressed  by  the  ratio  of  some  fraction  or  multiple  of  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  national  units  of  length,  but  some- 
times by  the  fraction  which  indicates  the  ratio  of  the  lengtli 
of  a  line  on  the  paper  to  that  of  the  corresponding  line 
on  the  ground.  The  latter  form  is  obviously  preferable^ 
being  international  and  independent  of  the  various  nnits 
of  length  adopted  by  different  nations.  See  table  of 
maps  and  scales  under  ^Llp,  voL  xv.  p.  522.  In  tk 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  both 
forms  of  expression  are  adopted,  the  smaller  scales  being 
1  inch  and  6  inches  to  a  mile  for  provinces  and  countieS) 
the  larger  ^^  for  perishes  and  ^  for  towns.  In 
the  Indian  Survey  the  standard  topographical  scale  u  I 
inch  to  a  mile,  diminishing  to  J  and  |  inch  for  geogiaphieal 
reconnaissance,  and  rising  by  multiples  of  2  to  highs 
scaleis,  of  which  the  greatest,  for  other  than  city  surveyS)  k 
32  jnoheR,  for  cadastral  purposes.  In  both  surveys  the 
double  unit  of  the  foot  and  the  Gunter's  link  (  •'ttto'^  ^ 
a  foot)  is  employed,  tho  former  invariably  in  uie  tringo- 
lation,  the  latter  very  generally  in  the  traversing  and  fiUing 
in,  bwauae  of  its  convenience  in  calcuktions  and  measnre- 
ments  of  area,  a  square  chain  of  100  Guntcr's  links  being 
exactly  one-icnth  of  an  acre. 

(8)  Ordnance  Survey  JIethoda.—JJi  linear  measures  are  wide 
with  the  Gnnter's  cbsin,  all  aneular  with  small  theodolites  only; 
neither  magnetized  nor  reilectinff  instruments  nor  nlsne  taWes 
are  ever  employed,  except  in  Mil  sketching,  when  beajings  are 
token  with  the  prismatic  compasa  As  a  rule  the  filling  in  is  «IoBe 
by  triangle-chaining  only  ;  traverses  with  theodolite  sod  eta «« 
OGcasionally  resorted  to,  but  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  work  iwind 
woods  andnill  tracts  across  which  right  lines  cannot  be  csrricd. 

(a)  Detail  Surveying  by  rriaHjrfos.— This  is  based  on  the  poma 
of  the  minor  triangidation.  The  sides  ore  first  chained  perfectij 
straight,  all  the  points  where  the  lines  of  interior  detail  crow  *J« 
sides  being  fixed ;  the  alignment  is  effected  with  a  small  theodobte. 
and  marks  are  estoblished  at  the  crossing  points  and  at  any  <m 
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pdnti  on  the  ddei  wImk  thij  may  be  of  ma  ia  tiia  labMqQaiit 
opentloiM.  The  Mureyor  ia  giyen  a  diwFBm  of  the  triengnlAtioii, 
bnt  no  ilde  lengths,  as  the  aecanoT  dfhii  chaining  la  teeted  bj 
vompariaon  vith  the  trigonometrioai  Talnea.  Then  atraij^t  Unee 
an  eaiTied  aeroaa  the  intannedUte  detail  between  the  pointa  eatab- 
liahed  on  the  aldea ;  they  oonatitnte  the  prindpaA  "  eatting  np  or 
■put  linea "  ;  their  oroaaingi  of  detail  are  marked  in  torn  and 
straight  linea  are  ran  between  them.  The  prooeaa  ia  continued  nntQ 
m  aomdent  namber  of  Unee  and  marka  haTa  been  eatabUihed  on 
the  groand  to  enable  all  hooaea,  loada^  ftuoaa,  atraama,  laUwaya, 
canua,  xiyeri^  bonndaiiea,  and  other  detail  to  be  oonTanJently 
meaanred  up  te  and  lUed.  Perpendicular  cffaeta  are  limited  to 
eighty  and  twenty  Unka  for  the  reapecttTe  acalca  of  6  inchea  to  e 
mile  aadyA^ 

(»)  J>$iail  Surviving  5y  JVvearaM.— When  a  eonaiderable  area  baa 
to  be  thna  treated  it  ia  diyided  into  a  namber  of  blocka  of  con- 
Tenient  aiae,  bounded  by  roada,  rivera,  or  pariah  boundariaa,  and  a 
'*  traTcrae  on  the  meridian  of  the  origin  "  la  cairied  rouid  the  peri- 
phery of  each  block.  Commencing  at  a  trigonometnoal  atation, 
the  tiieodoUte  ia  aet  to  drcle  reading  0*  0*  with  the  teleaoope  point- 
ing to  the  north,  and  at  erei^  "  forward  **  atation  of  the  traveree 
the  circle  ia  aet  to  the  aame  reading  when  the  teleaoope  ia  pointed 
at  the  "  tack  "  atation  aa  waa  obtained  at  the  bade  atation  when 
the  teleecope  waa  pointing  to  the  forward  one.  When  the  drcuit 
ia  completed  and  the  theodoUte  again  pat  up  at  the  origin  and 
set  on  the  laat  back  atation  with  the  appropriate  drde  reodinft 
the  ciide  reading,  with  the  tdeeoope  aain  pointed  to  the  flrat 
f(»ward  atction.  wiU  be  the  aame  aa  at  nrat,  if  no  error  haa  been 
committed.  Thia  ayatem  eatabliahca  a  couTenient  check  on  the 
aocuracy  of  the  operationa  and  enablea  the  an^^ea  to  be  readily  pro- 
tracted on  a  ayatem  of  linea  paraUel  to  the  meridian  of  the  origin. 
Am  a  f^uther  check  the  traTorae  ia  connected  with  all  oontiguoua 
trigonometrical  atationa  by  meaanred  anglea  and  diatanoeai  TVa- 
reraea  an  freonently  carried -between  the  pointa  already  ilxed  on 
the  aidea  of  tne  minor  trianglea;  the  initial  aide  ia  then  adopted, 
inatead  of  tiie  meridian,  aa  the  aida  of  coordinatea  for  the  plotting* 
the  teleecope  beins  pointed  with  drde  reading  0*  O'  to  dthar  of 
the  trigonof^etrlcal  atationa  at  the  extremities  of  the  aide^ 


(e)  Plotting  and  SaoaminaHon,— The  plotting  ia  done  from  the 
fleld-booka  of  the  aurreyora  by  a  aeparate  agency.  Ita  aocuracy 
ia  teeted  by  examination  on  the  ground,  when  aU  neceasary  addenda 


are  made.  The  examiner— who  should  be  both  surreyor,  plotter, 
and  draftaman— mounta  the  plot  on  hit  aketching  block,  and 
rerifiea  the  accuracy  of  the  detail  by  interaectiona  and  productiona 
and  occaaional  direct  meaanrementa,  and  generaUy  endeayoura  to 
eanae  the  detaila  under  examination  to  proye  the  accuracy  of  each 
other  rather  than  to  obtain  direct  proof  by  remeasnrement  He  ftxee 
oonspicuoua  treee  and  delineatea  Uie  wooida,  fbotpatha,  rock%  pred- 
pioee,  ateep  alopee,  embankmenta,  l(c,  and  auppliee  the  requinte 
informatian  regarding  minor  objecta— whether  pit^  abaft  leyel, 
spring  well,  conduit^  wdr,  Qvarry,  refnae  heap^  waata^  orduuo,  ataek- 
yud,  railway,  canal,  mannnoturing  and  mlneial  worica,  yiaducta, 
bridgea,  tramwaya,  plantation^  kc — ^to  enaUe  a  draftaman  to  make 
a  perfect  repreaentation  aeooiding  to  the  acale  of  the  ma&  In 
oxaminiuff  a  coaat-line  he  delineatea  the  ioreahore  and  aketchea  the 
atrike  ana  dip  of  the  atratified  rocka.  In  tidal  riyera  he  aaoertaina 
and  marka  the  higheat  pointa  to  which  the  ordinary  tidea  flow. 
The  examiner  on  the  26*844  inch  acale  («t^)  ^  required  to  dye 
all  neceeaazy  information  regarding  the  paroda  of  ground  of  differ- 
ent character— whether  arable,  paatuie,  wood,  moor,  moas^  aandy 
^^efininff  the  Umita  of  each  on  a  aeparate  tradng  if  neceasary. 
He  haa  also  to  distinguidi  between  tum^e,  pariah,  and  occupa- 
tion roada,  to  collect  dl  namee,  and  to  fumiah  notea  of  military, 
baronial,  and  ecdeaiaaticd  antiauitiee  to  enable  them  to  be  ap- 
propriately repreaented  in  the  find  mapa.  The  latter  are  ano- 
jectod  to  a  double  examination, — flrat  in  the  office,  aecondly  on  the 
ground ;  they  are  then  handed  oyer  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
leyeUin^  to  haye  the  leyda  and  contour  Unea  inaerted,  and  -finaUy 
to  the  hill  aketcheta,  whoae  duty  it  ia  to  make  an  artistic  representa* 
tion  of  the  featuree  of  the  ground. 

(4)  Indian  Surveg  ifdXodf.-AU  fiUing^  in  ia  inyariably  done 
byplane-tabling  on  a  baaia  of  pointa  preyioudy  fixed ;  the  methoda 
differ  amply  in  the  extent  to  which  linear  meaaurea  are  introduced 
to  aopplement  the  direction  raya  of  the  plane  tables  When  the 
acale  or  the  auryey  ia  amdl,  direct  meaanrementa  of  diatance  are 
rarely  made  and  the  filling  ia  uauaUy  done  whoUy  "by  direction 
intersection^  which  fix  aU  the  prindpd  pointa,  and  by  eye-aketching ; 
but  AS  the  anUe  ia  increaaed  Imear  measures  with  chains  and  offaet 
polaa  are  introduced  to  the  extent  that  may  be  deairable.  A  aheet 
of  drawing  paper  ia  mounted  on  doth  oyer  the  face  of  the  plane 
table ;  the  pointa,  preyioudy  fixed  by  trian^Ution  or  otherwiae, 
are  projected  on  it  —  the  coUaterd  meridiana  and  paraUda,  or 
the  rectangular  coordinatea,  when  theae  are  more  conyenient  for 
employment  than  the  apherical,  haying  flrat  been  drawn;  the 
plane  table  ia  then  ready  for  uae.  Operationa  are  oommenoed  at 
a  fixed  point  b^  aligning  with  the  eight  rule  on  another  fixed 
pointy  wnidi  bnnga  the  meridian  line  of  the  table  on  that  of 


the  station.  The  magnetic  needle  may  now  be  placed  on  the  taUe 
and  a  podtion  aasijgned  to  it  for  ftitnie  nference.  Baya  are  drawn 
from  the  atation  point  on  the  table  to  dl  conapiououa  objebta 
around  with  the  aid  of  the  eight  rule.  The  table  ia  then  taken  to 
other  fixed  pdntB,  and  the  prooeaa  of  ray-drawing  ia  xepeated  at 
each ;  thoa  a  number  of  objecta,  aome  of  which  may  become  ayaHablo 
aa  atationa  of  obeenration,  are  fixed.  Additional  atationa  may  be 
eatabUahed  by  aetting  up  the  table  on  a  ray,  adjusting  it  ouotho 
back  station— that  tnm  which  the  tay  waa  drawn— and  then  ob- 
tdftfng  a  croea  interaection  with  the  eight  rule  Idd  on  aome  other 
fixed  point,  alao  by  interpolating  between  thr«e  fixed  pointa  dtuatod 
arovnd  the  obeeryer.  The  maffuetio  needle  may  not  be  nlled  on 
fbr  correct  orientation,  but  ia  of  aeryice  in  enabling  the  table  to  be 
set  10  nearly  true  at  the  outaet  that  it  has  to  be  yery  sllghtiy 
dtered  afterwards.  The  error  in  the  aetting  ia  indicated  by  the  raya 
from  the  auiTonnding  fixed  points  interaecting  in  a  small  triangle 
inetead  of  a  point,  and  a  dight  chanM  in  admnth  snfflcos  to  reduce 
the  triangle  to  a  point,  which  wiU  indicate  the  position  of  the  sUtion 
exaoti^.  Admuthd  etror  being  leee  apparent  on  short  than  ok 
long  hnea,  InterpoUtion  ia  best  j^ormed  by  rays  drawn  irom  near 
pointa,  and  checked  by  raya  drawn  to  distant  points^  aa  the  latter 
ahow  moat  atrongly  tne  magnitude  of  any  error  of  the  primary 
magnetic  aetting,  In  thia  way,  and  by  adf-yerificatory  tnyeraea 
"on  the  back  ray"  between  fixed  pointa,  plane-table  atationa  are 
eatabUahed  oyer  tne  ground  at  appropriate  mtenrala.  depending  on 
the  acale  of  the  auryey ;  and  from  tneae  atationa  all  aurrounding 
objecte  which  the  ecale  pennita  of  being  ahown  are  Idd  down  on 
the  tables  aometimea  by  raya  only,  aometimea  by  a  sinde  ray  and  a 
meaanred  diatanoei  The  general  coiifiguration  of  the  ground  ia 
delineated  dmnltaneottdy. 

C^tcking  amd  AMWMnalioii.  —  Various  methoda  are  foUowed. 
For  lane  acale  work  in  plalna  it  ia  cuatomanr  to  run  arbitrary  Unea 
acroea  it  and  make  an  independent  auryey  of  the  belt  of  ground  to 
a  diatance  of  a  few  diaina  on  dther  aide  for  comparison  with  the 
origfaid  anryer ;  the  amdler  acale  hiU  topography  is  checked  by 
examination  from  commanding  pdnta,  and  alao  by  trayerses  run 
aoQ«  the  finished  work  on  the  tablei 

T.  RiFBEssHTATiov  or  Qbouhd. 

Tho  master  lines  of  groniid  are  the  main  ridges  and 
irater-partingB  of  the  hillB,  the  'watercoones^  and  the  bori- 
Kmtal  contour  lines  of  the  coasts ;  the  subordinate  lines 
are  those  which  define  the  nndnlations  and  minor  features 
falling  between  the  low-lying  plains  and  the  crests  of  the 
hills.  These  lines  must  first  be  laid  down  on  a  horizontal 
projection  to  fix  the  dimensions  of  each  feature  of  the 
ground,  after  which  the  slopes  must  be  indicated  with 
sufficient  relief  and  character  to  present  a  true  picture  of 
the  corrugations  of  surface.  In  ancient  maps  the  hills  are 
represented  as  seen  against  the  sky  in  profile  by  a  spectator 
standing  on  the  ground  below  at  some  distance  off.  This 
system  of  *' natural  representation,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
serviceable  in  enabling  persons  looking  at  the  hills  from 
the  quarter  from  which  they  had  been  sketched  to  identify 
them  readily,  for  which  reason  such  views  of  distant  inland 
hills  are  still  conmionly  given  on  the  margins  of  marine 
charts  of  coast-lines  for  the  assistance  of  navigators.  But, 
when  all  other  objects  except  the  hills  are  shown  in  a  map 
'  by  their  horisontal  prqjections,  hills  represented  in  perspec- 
tive are  false  to  their  surroundings,  and  misleading  to  all 
who  approach  them  from  other  directions  than  that  of  the 
adopted  point  of  view,  for  the  vertical  projection  of  the 
profile  is  practicaUy  turned  over  and  confused  with  the 
hori«>ntal  plane.  Hence  in  course  of  time  hills  came  to  be 
drawn  as  if  seen  from  a  high  bird's-eye  point  of  view,  the 
podtion  of  which  was  shifted  until  at  last  the  point  of  sight 
was  supposed  to  be  verticaUy  over  them ;  thus  the  evils  of 
the  perspective  system  were  diminished,  whilst  something 
of  natural  representation  was  stiU  preserved.  About  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  the  perspective  and  the  bird's-eye 
systems  gave  way  to  the  true  method  of  indicating  the 
forms  of  hills,  viz.,  by  their  horizontal  projections,  like  all 
the  other  details  of  the  ground,  and  by  adding  the  requisite 
shading  to  bring  every  feature  into  proper  relief. 

Hm-Shading. — There  are  two  rival  methods  of  hill-shad- 
ing,— one  by  horizontal  contours,  the  other  by  vertical 
hadiures.   A  contour  being  the  line  of  intersection  of  a  hill 
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by  a  horizontal  plane,  oontour  lines  indicate  the  markings 
which  would  be  made  by  the  succesaive  risings  of  a  flood 
to  different  levels  above  the  sea;  vertical  hachures  indicate* 
the  directions  which  the  particles  of  a  volume  of  water, 
equally  disseminated  o>  er  the  top  of  a  hiU,  would  naturally 
take  in  running  down  the  sides  and  slopes.  The  moBt 
perfect  representation  of  ground  is  obtained  when  the 
shade  lines,  whether  horizontal  or  vertical,  are  sufficiently 
close  and  well  graduated  in  tone  and  intensity  tcT  imitate 
good  mezzotint  shading  in  Indian  ink.  A  good  effect 
may  be  and  is  frequently  produced  by  assuming  light  to 
fall  on  the  hills  obliquely  from  a  specific  direction,  Uiumi- 
nating  them  on  one  side  and  throwing  the  reverse  slopes 
into  shadow.  But  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving 
similar  slopes  different  intensities  of  shade  according  to 
their  jiositiou  with  reference  to  the  assumed  direction  of 
the  light ;  on  the  other  hand,  vertical  lighting,  which- gives 
tlie  same  intensity  to  the  same  slope  wherever  situated, 
fails  in  relief  and  i>cnipicacity.  A  commission  of  citizens 
appointed  by  the  republican  Government  of  France  in 
1803  to  formulate  rules  on  the  subject  of  topography,  con- 
demned the  representation  of  hills  in  dcmi -perspective 
as  absurd,  but  approved  the  system  of  oblique  side-light ; 
it  also  condemned  contours,  except  for  engineerbg  works, 
and  recommended  vertical  hachures,  under  the  idea  that  the 
slope  lines  of  the  fall  of  water  represent  a  material  effect 
of  which  the  eye  is  witness  every  moment,  and  recalls  the 
general  cause,  if  not  of  the  formation,  at  least  of  the  figure 
and  characteristics,  of  the  mountains. 

Scale  of  Shade. — For  military  purposes  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  maps  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  enable  the  angles 
of  inclination  of  all  slo2)es  to  be  readily  ascertained,  with 
a  view  to  determining  what  portions  of  the  ground  are 
suited  for  the  manoeuvres  of  each  of  the  three  arms, — infan- 
try, cavalry,  and  artillery.  Thus  military  topographers 
of  different  nationalities  have  proposed  a  variety  of  scales 
to  regulate  the  thickness  and  distance  apart  of  the  shade 
lines,  and  generally  the  proportion  of  bkick  to  white,  for 
different  angles  of  slope,  that  the  map  may  convey  to  the 
mind  as  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  slopes  of  the  ground 
as  of  the  horizontal  outlines.  All  slopes,  however,  are  not 
of  equal  practical  im|)ortance,  but  only  those  which  are  of 
most  common  occurrence  and  most  liable  to  be  gone  over 
by  men  and  horses  and  wheeled  vehicles,  and  their  inclina- 
tion rarely  exceeds  25* ;  consequently  it  is  of  most  import- 
ance to  be  able  to  distinguish  variations  of  slope  below 
that  angle:  it  is  occasionally  desirable  to  know  the  sharper 
slopes  up  to  45  "*  or  50",  but  greater  inclinations  are  com- 
paratively of  rare  occurrence  and  unimportant.  Now  in 
a  true  scale  of  shade  the  intensity  increases  with  the  in- 
clination from  0"  to  90*;  thus,  putting  black -H white— 1, 
the  proportion  of  black  to  white  for  any  inclination  t  by  a 
scale  of  cosines  will  be  black  -*  1  -  cos  t,  white  «  cos  t.  But 
that  scale  does  not  sufficiently  accentuate  the  lower  in- 
clinations, which  are  the  most  ir^portant,  and  have  there- 
fore to  be  dealt  with  more  emphatically;  this  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  variety  of  conventional  scales,  each  with 
the  si->ecial  characteristics  which  commended  themselves  to 
its  author.  Major  Lehmann  of  the  German  army  supposed 
light  to  be  admitted  in  parallel  vertical  rays  and  gave  the 
horizontal  ]>lane  the  fullest  light,  because  the  reflected 
coincides  with  the  vertical  ray ;  at  an  inclination  of  45* 
the  reflected  ray  is  perfectly  horizontal,  and  this  slope  was 
therefore  least  illumined.  Disregarding  all  greater  slopes, 
he  placed  45*  at  the  head  of  his  s^e  and  represented  it  by 
absolute  black ;  the  scale  was  divided  into  nine  equal  parts 
of  5*  each,  from  0*  to  45*,  up  to  which  the  illumination 
varies  inversely  as  the  angle  of  inclination.  General 
van  Gorkum  of  the  Netherlands  army  improved  on 
Lehmann*s  system  :  he  adopted  certain  groups  of  contours 


arranged  according  to  the  slope,  making  the  vertial 
distances  between  the  contours  equal  in  each  groop  Imt 
greater  in  the  higher  groups,  and  between  the  oontoan  ho 
drew  vertical  hachures  the  lengths  of  which  showed  by 
reference  to  a  scale  the  angles  of  slope.  His  lowest  group 
included  all  angles  up  to  25*,  the  vertical  distance  betvoea 
the  contours  being  so  regulated  with  reference  to  the  scak 
of  the  map  as  to  permit  the  draftsman  to  represent  the 
slojies  without  inconveniently  long  hachures.  For  higher 
angles  he  doubled  and  trebled  the  vertical  interval  of  his 
contours  and  the  thickness  of  his  hachures.  Thus  the 
relative  altitudes  of  any  required  points  might  be  deduced 
with  comjiarative  facility  by  noting  the  thickness  and 
counting  the  number  of  the  vertical  hachures  hetwecn 
them.  In  this  res}»cct  the  system  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  a  military  map,  but  the  effect  is  unplcasing  and 
unsuggestive  of  hill  forms.  In  1328  a  second  French  com- 
mission, having  Liaplace  for  its  president,  was  apiiointal  to 
rcjwrt  on  topographical  drawing.  It  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  first  commiasion  in  favour  of  oblique  side  light,  is 
being  difficult  to  execute  and  inaccurate  in  givin<^  ditfcrcut 
intensities  to  the  same  angles  of  slo^ie  facing  diflercntl}- ; 
and,  after  trying  various  scales  of  shade,  it  determined  to 
increa.so  the  intensity  in  proportion  to  the  sines  of  douUc 
the  angles  of  inclination  diminished  by  ^^^  which  ^yck  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  shade  for  the  gentle  than  tlic 
steep  slopes.  In  subsequent  inRtructions  of  the  "ik\\(A  dc 
la  guerre"  the  proi)ortion  of  black  to  whito  is  fixed  at  one 
and  a  half  times  the  angle  of  sloi^e.  In  England  vsHouh 
scales  of  shade  have  been  proposed,  by  Colonel  Scott  and 
Oaptain  Webber  of  the  Royal  Enginocrs,  and  by  the 
Council  of  Military  Education.  Colonel  Scott's  xait  u 
interesting  as  having  been  derived  from  the  average  of 
measurements  taken  from  the  best  examples  of  hill  sketch- 
ing in  the  Ordnance  and  other  surveys,  whereas  all  the 
others  were  deduced  from  a  conventional  application  of 
geometrical  principles.  The  following  table  (III)  gives  th« 
several  scales : — 
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Of  late  years  the  system  of  shading  by  lines  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  English  army,  and  a  method  of  repre- 
senting slopes  by  mezzotint  shading  over  a  few  governing 
contour  lines,  laid  down  by  actual  survey,  has  been  intro- 
duced instead.  The  effect  aimed  at  is  a  tran^^pareot 
shade,  dark  in  proportion  to  the  steepness  of  the  grosnd 
represented;  its  object  is  to  give  body  and  expression 
to  the  contours  and  to  explain  and  develop  minor  featores 
of  the  ground  which  may  lie  between  them.  This  styk 
of  shading,  being  distinct  from  all  line  drawing,  may  be 
applied  over  the  most  crowded  detaib  without  causiog 
confusion,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  hacfaure  shad- 
ing. The  contours  are  indicated  by  continuous  red  lines 
of  constant  thickness,  strong  enough  to  be  eveiywh»t 
visible  through  the  shading,  which  is  effected  by  applyiog 
lead  with  a  soft  pencil  over  the  I>art8  where  it  it  wanted, 
and  then  rubbing  it  in  firmly  with  a  piece  of  cbanoii 
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leather  folded  into  a  small  pad.  Ko  pencil  marking  is 
allowed ;  lightening  is  done  with  india-mbher ;  the  shading 
is  finally  fixed  with  a  wash  of  thin  gnm-water. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  several  scales  of  shade  above 
given  were  devised  for  military  maps  tD  be  drawn  on  a 
acale  of  not  less  than  4  inches  to  the  mile  and  possibly 
much  greater.  The  harshness  and  mannerism  to  which 
all  line-shading  by  rule  is  liable  are  of  less  importance  in 
maps  of  small  areas  represented  on  laige  scales  than  on 
maps  of  large  areas  on  small  scales.  In  the  former  the 
aacrifice  of  pictorial  effect  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
additional  information  regarding  the  slopes  of  the  ground ; 
in  the  latter  any  attempt  to  introduce  so  much  informa- 
tion would  tend  to  crowd  the  map  objectionably,  and  con- 
fuse the  vertical  with  the  horueontal  details.  The  smaller 
the  scale  of  a  map  of  hill  country  the  more  necessary  it  is 
to  abandon  mechanical  conventionalism,  and  to  aim  at 
achieving  an  artistic  representation  whidi  will  convey  an 
immediate  and  accurate  impression  of  the  general  character 
of  the  ground. 

In  India  the  topogmpliy  hu  been  mainly  executed  on  scales  of 
or  leas  than  1  inchal  mUe  and  rarely  exceeding  2  inchee,  and,  as 
the  range  of  altitude  varies  considerably  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  from  plains  and  undulations  little  above  the  sea-level  to 
mountains  rising  to  an  altitude  of  29,000  feetr  scales  of  shsde 
M-ere  long  deemed  wholly  unsuitable  for  employment  The  higher 
mountains  had  necessarilv  to  be  brought  into  prominence  over  the 
lower  by  giving  them  a  darker  shade  than  was  due  simpiv  to  their 
slopes,  and  similarly  the  elevated  plateaus  had  to  be  more  lightened 
and  illuminated  than  the  low-lyin^  plains.  But  in  course  of  time, 
as  the  number  of  hands  employed  m  the  operations  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  avaikble  supply  of  artistic  draughtsmen,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  scale  of  shade  became  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
multitude  of  workers  might  be  put  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the 
few.  For  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  a  certain 
depth  of  shade  with  a  certain  anale  of  slope  will  work  together 
ivithin  narrower  limits  of  error  end  divergence  than  if  left  entirely 
to  their  own  unaided  judgment  and  untutored  proclivities.  The 
field  sketchers  should  therefore  learn  to  work  on  a  sysUm  which 
gives  every  hachure  line  a  definite  meaning,  so  that  tneir  sketches 
may  be  rightly  interpreted  and  appropriately  transkted  and  ren- 
dered in  the  final  representation  ofUie  ground,  when  it  iB  the  duty 
of  the  draughtsman  to  enhance  the  tone  of  the  map  as  much  as 
possible  whUe  maintaining  its  truthfulness. 

Ordnanee  Survey  Sy$ttm  ^  Delineating  Cfround.—AB  a  rule  the 
features  of  the  ground  are  sketched  in  the  field  on  the  6-inch 
scale,  and  afterwards  reduced  and  published  on  the  1-inch  scale. 
The  Highknds  of  SooUand  were  sketched  partly  on  the  1-inch  and 
partly  on  the  2-inch  acale ;  in  Ireland  the  l-inch  scale  only  was 
used ;  and  this  scale  is  now  being  adopted  for  hill  sketching  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  parts  where  the  6-inch  scale  was  used 
the  ground  was  first  contoured  instrumentalfy ;  a  plan  of  the  con- 
tours and  of  all  surveyed  outlines  was  mpplied  to  the  sketcher, 
vho  proceeded  to  insert  the  hill  features  with  the  aid  of  a  prismatic 
compasB,  protractor,  plotting  snle,  and  a  "  hiU-sketchers  scale," 


compasB, 
graduated 


was  reauired  to  delineate  slopes  up  to  45*  hr  horizontal  hs 
alopes  beyond  46*  by  vertical  hacnures.  The  thickness  a 
of  the  strokes,  the  relation  to  light  and  shade,  and  the  < 


_    duated  to  show  the  horizontal  intervale  between  the  contours 

which  correspond  to  various  angles  of  inclination  from  0*  to  45*.    He 

quired  to  delineate  slopes  up  to  45*  hj  horizontal  hacnures,  and 

I  and  number 
\  character  of 
the  touch  were  left  to  the  skifi  and  experience  of  the  sketcher. 
The  introduction  of  scalee  of  shade  adapted  to  various  inclinations 
and  altitudes  was  fre^ently  mooted,  with  a  view  to  securing  greater 
uniformity  ;  but  no  such  scale  was  adopted,  for  it  wss  found  that, 
though  at  firrt  different  workmen  produced  different  results,  long 
nractioe  and  constant  comparison,  together  with  the  aid  derived 
from  the  instrumental  contours,  effect(Mi  all  desirable  uniformity. 
Thus  in  good  sketches  it  was  found  that  the  maximum  breadth  of 
stroke  used  in  the  representation  of  very  steep  mountain  slopes  wss 
^  inch,  and  the  minimum  used  in  low  and  nearly  flat  country, 
viv  inch,  also  that  the  average  proportions  of  light  to  shade  were 
1  to  S  at  the  maximum  and  &  to  1  at  the  minimum  inclinations. 
In  the  field  sketches  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall  vertically,  and 
all  sloijMs  of  like  altitude  and  inclination  are  similarly  expressed. 
The  6-uich  sketches  are  reduced  to  the  1-inch  scale  for  publica- 
tion by  an  artist  working  witii  Indian  ink  and  the  camel-hair 
brush  on  an  impression  in  outline  of  the  1-inch  map.  He  makes 
a  careful  study  6l  the  several  sketches  which  he  has  to  combine 
together,  in  order  to  determine  which  features  should  be  retained 
and  which  omitted  ia  the  reduction,  and  he  divides  the  ground 
into  zones  of  different  sltitude  to  suide  him  in  giving  a  strength  of 
shads  prpyorUoned  to  the  altitode  rather  than  to  the  slope  as  in 


the  field  sketches ;  and  in  drawing  he  increases  the  contrasts  be- 
tween light  and  shade  and  introduces  light  from  a  comer  of  the 
map  to  ^ve  a  stron^r  relief,  and  to  attract  the  eye  to  the  highest 
points  and  enable  it  to  distinguish  readily  the  higher  from  the 
lower  ground.  His  general  aim  is  to  produce  a  more  pictorial  and 
less  mechanical  study  of  the  ground  than  is  supplied  by  the  field 
sketches.  Many  exquisite  maps  have  been  tnus  produced  and 
afterwards  engraved ;  see  sheets  32,  88,  88,  53,  and  64  of  Scotland, 
88  and  48  of  EngUnd,  75  of  Wales,  98,  94, 191,  and  192  of  Inland. 
These  shg^ts,  however,  though  admirable  specimens  of  enffraving; 
fall  short  of  the  original  drawings  in  tone  and  relief,  for  m  them 
the  hill-shading  is  necessarily  shown  by  line-etchin(|L  and  it  does  not 
produce  such  effective  contrasts  and  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
aa  the  original  brush  work.^ 

DelineaUon  by  InttrumenUd  CtmUmring. — ^A  very  precise 
knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  surface  may  be  acquired 
by  carrying  true  contour  lines  over  the  ground  and  pro- 
jecting them  pn  the  map  of  the  survey.  But  the  contours 
do  not  give  a  true  representation  of  the  ground,  for  they 
seldom  represent  actual  lines  on  the  surface,  as  do  the 
lines  on  the  map  which  indicate  roads,  watercourses, 
waUs,  enclosures,  kc^ ;  they  give,  however,  a  conventional 
representation  which  is  sufficient  per  te  for  the  engineer 
and  the  expert,  and  they  furnish  guiding  lines  for  all 
sliading,  whether  by  hachures  or  mezzotint,  which  may 
be  subsequently  executed  to  produce  an  artistic  delinea- 
tion of  the  features  of  the  ground.  In  instrumental  con- 
touring we  have  first  to  decide  on  the  vertical  intervals 
to  be  maintained  between  the  contours.  They  depend  on 
the  scale  of  the  survey  and  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In 
the  Ordnance  Survey  ihey  are  made  as  small  as  from  5  to 
10  feet,  when  special  plans  on  large  scales  are  being  pre- 
pared for  engineering  requirements ;  but  for  the  general 
maps  they  are  50  feet  up  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  100  beyond  up  to  900  feet,  which  eleva- 
tion, being  the  practical  limit  of  cultivation,  is  the  highest 
generally  marked,  though  in  the  northern  counties  <ff  Eng- 
land and  in  parts  of  Scotland  additional  contours  have  been 
executed  at  the  altitudes  of  1000, 1250, 1500, 1750,  2000, 
2500,  3000,  dEC.,  feet  The  intervals  having  been  deter- 
mined on,  instrumental  levelling  is  commenced  at  either 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  those  slopes  which  best  define  the 
general  lay  of  the  ground,  or  at  some  previously  established 
bench  mark  of  which  the  height  above  the  sea  is  known. 
Points  are  marked  out  on  the  slopes  with  pickets  at  the 
prescribed  vertical  intervals,  and  then  the  contour  lines  of 
the  horizontal  planes  passing  in  succession  through  each  of 
these  points  are  traced  with  a  levelling  instrument  and 
staff  and  surveyed  by  traverse,  the  two  processes  being 
performed  either  simultaneously,  or  consecutively  as  may 
be  most  convenient. 

The  instruments  generally  used  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  are  a 
6-inch  theodolite— employed  as  a  levelling  instrument — ^and  a  con- 
touring sta^  8  feet  long;,  provided  with  a  sliding  vane  which  may 


be  fixed  at  any  required  neight ;  the  staff  is  shifted  about  until  the 
vane  is  brought  into  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  theodolite,  when 
the  bottom  of  the  staff  will  be  on  the  contour  line.  A  serviceable 
contouring  instrument  of  veiy  simple  construction  is  the  water- 
level,  which  consists  of  a  pair  of  transparent  phials  partiallv  filled 
with  water ;  the  phials  are  placed  upside  down  at  the  encis  of  a 
hollow  bar  fixed  on  a  rotatory  vertical  axis,  and  have  their  mouths 
connected  with  piping  of  any  available  material, — brsss,  tin,  or 
gutta-percha.  Ijie  water  in  both  phials  is  in  free  oommunicalion, 
and  the  water  surfaces  in^cate  uie  horisontsl  plane  naturally, 
without  any  mechanical  contrivance.  The  instrument  is  well  suited 
for  short  sights  not  requiring  a  telescope,  and  may  be  readily  mani- 
pulated by  persons  ignorant  of  the  use  of  instruments  of  a  hi^er 
class.  Eye-reflecting  levels,  clinometers,  orometers,  and  other  lij^t 
instruments,  whic^i  may  be  held  in  the  hand  and  do  not  require 
a  fixed  support,  are  ft«qneutly  employed  for  interpolating  minor 
between  major  contours.  In  military  sketching  on  large  scales 
hypothenusal  inclinations  snd  lengths  are  sometimes  measured; 
the  bases  and  perpendiculars  are  deduced  on  the  spot  from  a  table 

^  With  certain  exceptions,  principally  of  a  military  nature,  the  hill 
features  are  now  sketched  on  the  l-lneh  scaler  on  photographic  reduo- 
tions  of  the  6-inch  contoured  sheets,  iUntly  printed  in  orsnga  OQ]0iir» 
ss  a  guide  to  the  sketchcn. 
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of  gradionts ;  and  then  the  oontonr  linM,  and  the  orthcgonals  alao 
if  nqiiirod,  are  laid  down. 

YL  Geographical  Recoitkaibsavcx. 

When  a  traveller  passes  through  an  unknown  or  little 
known  region  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  acquiring 
some  new  geographical  knowledge  depends  largely  on  the 
configuration  and  aspects  of  the  ground,  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants,^  and  the 
time  available.  If  hills  are  numerous  and  prominent  and 
free  from  forest,  and  other  conditions  are  favourable,  a 
large  area  may  be  covered  in  a  short  time  by  reconnaissance 
from  the  stations  of  a  chain  of  triangles  carried  along  the 
line  of  route,  fixing  points  in  advance,  some  of  which  be- 
come stations  of  observation  whence  further  points  are 
fixed ;  and  thus  the  continuity  of  the  operations  is  main- 
tained. But  the  ground  may  be  flat  and  devoid  of  pro- 
minent points,  the  view  circumscribed  by  forests  and  other 
obstacles,  the  atmosphere  dense  and  unfavourable  for  distant 
vision,  the  inhabitants  hostile,  and  the  time  short,  and  the 
traveller  may  be  restricted  to  his  line  of  route  and  unable 
to  deviate  from  it ;  he  must  then  endeavour  to  maintain  a 
continuous  traverse  of  the  route,  sketching  in  the  ground 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Whenever  breaks  of  continuity 
occur  he  must  resort  to  astronomical  observations  to  effect 
a  connexion  between  the  dissociated  sections  of  his  survey 
and  to  obtain  an  independent  check  on  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  operations.  He  has  therefore  to  be  prepared  to 
measure  base-lines,  to  carry  on  a.  triangulation  in  some 
regions  and  a  traverse  in  others,  and  to  make  any  astro- 
nomical observations  which  may  be  wanted,  and,  if  possible, 
to  complete  his  mapping  on  the  ground  instead  of  post- 
poning it  to  be  done  elsewhere.  He  should  supply  himself 
with  some  instruments  suited  for  rough  and  rapid  work 
and  with  others  for  better  work  when  time  and  opportunity 
permit,  and  he  should  be  careful  to  arrange  beforehand 
the  general  character  of  the  proposed  operations  and  the 
scales  and  projections  to  be  adopted  for  the  mapping ;  he 
should  also  provide  himself  witii  blank  sheets  of  paper 
duly  graticulated  to  scale,  for  work  in  detail  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  line  of  route  and  for  general  geography.  For 
measures  of  base-lines  and  distances  on  the  groun<^  chains, 
rolls  of  crinoline  wire,  long  Assam  canes,  smd  perambulators 
may  be  employed,  also  omnimeters  and  subtense  theodolites, 
to  measure  the  angle  subtended  by  a  pole  of  known  length, 
whence  the  xlistance  may  be  deduced.  For  measures  of 
aqgles  and  bearings,  either  theodolites,^  or  sextants^  or 
prismatic  compasses  may  be  used,  according  as  more  or  less 
accuracy  is  required.  For  the  general  survey  the  pfauie 
table  is  a  most  valuable  instrument :  it  enables  bearings 
to  be  at  once  laid  down  on  the  paper  without  previous 
measurement,  and  much  detail  to  be  sketched  in  on  the  spot, 
instead  of  bein^  plotted  subsequently  from  a  field-book ; 
then  the  only  mdependent  angular  measurements  which 
need  be  taken  are  those  of  the  principal  triangles  and  of 
very  distant  points  beyond  the  range  of  the  table.  Rough 
and  rapid  route  surveys  may  be  made  by  pacing  the  dtis- 
tances,  taldng  the  magnetic  bearings,  and  combining  with 
the  results  of  astronomical  observation.     Many  thousand 


1  In  many  rtspects  a  theodolite  ii  more  euitahle  than  a  aeztant : 
(1)  it  measures  horizontal  anglee  dlreetly,  whereas  the  sextant  measures 
obliqne  angles,  vhich  have  to  be  redneed  to  the  horison  ;  (2)  it  mea- 
sues  a  round  of  several  anglee  with  much  graater  facility ;  (8)  it 
raeasnres  aU  vertical  angles  with  equal  fkcUity,  including  the  small 
elevations  and  depressions  of  distant  peaks  which  cannot  be  readily 
■een  by  reflexion  from  mercury  for  measurement  with  a  sextant )  (4) 
its  telescopic  power  is  usually  far  higher ;  (6)  it  may  be  so  mani- 
pulated as  to  eliminate  the  effects,  without  ascertaining  the  magni- 
tudes, of  the  constant  instrumental  errors, — excentricity,  index,  and 
coUimation ;  and  (6)  when  much  accuracy  is  required  the  influence  of 
graduation  erroi*  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  aystematic  changes  of 
the  settings  of  the  horizontal  circle. 


miles  of  itinerary  through  r^ons  in  Central  Ajbs  have 
been  surveyed  by  Asiatic  employds  of  the  Indian  GoTen> 
ment  in  this  way  ;  the  northings  and  southings  were  ooo- 
trolled  by  latitude  observations,  and  the  factors  thus  ob- 
tained were  applied  to  the  eastings  and  westings,  longitudes 
being  impracticable.  The  theodolite  should  be  employed  to 
fix  points  on  very  distant  ranges,  for  it  will  give  good 
results,  even  with  short  bases  and  very  acute  angles,  pro- 
vided the  objects  actually  observed  are  well  identified  in 
each  instance.  Observations  should  be  taken  from  three 
stations,  giving  two  triangles  vrith  a  common  side,  which 
will  at  once  show  up  any  mistake,  whether  of  identity,  circle 
reading,  or  calculation.  Whenever  a  break  of  contiooitj 
occurs  in  the  triangulation  or  the  traversin^^  astronomicsi 
observations  must  be  resorted  to.  Much  may  be  done  bja 
judicious  introduction  of  latitudes  and  azimuths,  more  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  considerable  northing  and  scathing, 
for  then  differences  of  longitude  may  be  obtained  from  the 
arimuths  and  differences  of  latitude.  A  prominent  peak, 
visible  from  great  -distances  aU  round,  may  be  made  to  seire 
as  a  connecting  link  between  regions  which  cannot  be  con- 
tinuously connected,  by  measuring  its  azimuth  and  distance 
from  a  base-line  in  each  region ;  the  addition  of  ktitudes 
at  the  azimuth  stations  will  much  strengthen  the  work. 

Collateral  Astronomical  DetermimUioru. — Determina- 
tions of  arimuth,  latitude,  time,  and  longitude  may  all  be 
required  for  geographical  reconnaissance, — the  fint  two 
more  particularly,  as  they  can  be  obtained  readily  with 
much  accuracy ;  the  fourth,  being  much  the  most  tronble- 
some  to  get  and  the  least  reliable  when  got^  is  onlj  re 
sorted  to  when  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

The  azimuth  of  an  object  may  be  determined  without 
calculation  by  observing  the  angles  between  the  object 
and  a  star  at  equal  altitudes  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
meridian;  but  it  is  generally  found  by  observing  the 
angle  in  one  position  of  the  star  and  applying  thereto 
the  arimuth  df  the  star  as  obtained  by  calculation.    In 
the  spherical  triangle  FZS,  in  which  F  repre- 
sents the  pole,  £  the  zenith,  and  S  the  star,  the 
angle  PSS  is  the  star's  azimuth,  which  can  be 
computed  when  any  three  parts  of  the  triangle 
are  given.     FS,  the  polar  distance  of  the  star, 
is  given  by  the  tables^  and  FZ,  the  co-latitude, 
must  be  previously  determined ;  then,  for  the 
third  part,  we  may  have  either  (1)  FSZ,  a  right  < 
angle,  by  observing  a  circumpolar  star  at  its     ^  ^* 
maximum  elongation,  or  (2)  the  hour  angle  F  for  any  star, 
by  taking  the  time  of  the  observation,  or  (3)  the  lenith 
distance  iS,  by  measurement  rimnltaneously  with  the  hori- 
zontal angle.    Of  these  three  methods  the  first  Ia  the  most 
accurate,  but  it  is  not  always  convenient ;   the  second  re- 
quires, in  addition,  special  observations  for  time;  the  third 
is  generally  the  most  convenient,  for  it  may  be  performed 
between  sunset  and  dark,  when  the  stars  are  coming  into 
view,  but  when  there  is  still  sufficient  light  to  illuminate 
the  wires  pf  the  telescope  and  the  referring  mark,  and  thcs 
enable  lamps  to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  latitude  is  most  readily  determined  by  measures  of 
stars'  zenith  distances  on  the  meridian,  duly  corrected  for 
refraction ;  then,  the  polar  distance  being  Imown,  the  lati- 
tude is  at  once  ascertained.  The  stars  should  be  observed 
in  pairs  of  nearly  equal  zenith  distance,  north  and  sooth, 
for  this  eliminates  all  constant  instrumental  errors,  as  of 
index,  excentricity,  and  graduation,  and  alao  errors  in  the 
adopted  refractions.  When  a  single  star  is  employed, 
circum-meridian  observations  of  zenith  distance  may  he 
taken  and  reduced  to  the  meridian  by  calculation ;  tables 
for  the  pole  star  are  given  in  the  Kautieal  Almattae,  vhicb 
enable  an  observation,  taken  at  any  known  time  in  the  34 
hours,  to  be  reduced  to  the  pole. 
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The  time  is  nsoallj  best  determined  hj  measuring  the 
senith  distances  of  stars  situated  not  far  from  the  prime 
vertical;  then,  the  latitude  and  polar  distance  being 
known,  the  hour  angle  F  of  the  spherical  triangle  is 
found  by  calculation.  Time  may  also  be  determined  by 
obeerring  the  transits  of  stars  over  the  wires  of  the  tele- 
scope of  a  theodolite  set  up  in  the  meridian. 

The  longitude  may  be  determined  either  absolutely,  by 
purely  astronomical  methods,  as  by  observations  of  the 
moon's  motion,  or  differentially,  with  the  aid  of  telegraph 
lines  and  travelling  chronometers.  Absolute  longitude  is 
the  geographer's  great  difficulty ;  for  much  time  must  be 
devoted  to  the  observations,  and  much  more  to  their  re- 
duction, when  undertaken  with  the  object  of  fixing  the 
relative  positions  of  the  stations  of  a  survey.  The  obser- 
vations are  of  various  kinds,— (1)  lunar  distances^  t.0.,  the 
distance  between  the  moon  and  the  sun  or  one  of  the 
stars  given  for  this  purpose  in  the  Nautical  Almanac;  (2) 
lunar  zenith  distances^  observed  at  points  of  the  moon's 
path  where  the  conditions  are  favourable;  (3)  lunar 
transits  over  the  meridian,  observed  with  transits  of  the 
moon-culminating  stars  given  in  the  Jfauiical  Almanac ; 
(4)  lunar  occultations  of  stars ;  (5)  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon ;  (6)  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  The  first  method 
requires  the  employment  of  a  sextant  or  other  reflecting 
izLstrument ;  the  second  may  be  accomplished  with  either 
a  reflecting  instrument, or  a  theodolite;  the  third  with  a 
theodolite ;  for  the  last  three  a  good  astronomical  telescope 
is  wanted.  The  first,  when  carried  out  strictly,  requires 
three  observers,— one  to  measure  the  lunar  distance,  while 
the  others  are  measuring  the  senith  distances  of  the  moon 
and  the  star ;  but,  as  tiie  last  two  are  not  wanted  with 
great  accuracy,  the  several  observations  may  be  taken 
in  succession  by  one  person,  and  the  observed  lenith 
distances  afterwards  adjusted  to  the  time  of  the  lunar 
distance. 

The  effacts  of  errors  of  obeenration  in  these  methods  are  as 
follows.  In  (1)  sn  error  in  time  produces  the  same  error  In  the 
longitude,  and  an  error  of  one  seoond  of  arc  in  the  distance  pro- 
duces two  seconds  in  time  in  the  longitude.  In  (2)  an  error  or  one 
second  in  time  produces  at  least  thirty  seconds  of  time  error  in  the 
longitude,  and  one  seoond  of  arc  in  the  senith  distance  at  least  two 
seconds  of  time  in  the  longitude.  In  (3)  to  (6)  an  error  of  time  pro- 
duces the  same  error  in  the  longitude.  The  first  method  is  pre- 
ferred by  seamen  and  travelleis,  who  are  more  expert  in  the  use 
of  the  sextant  than  of  the  theodolite.  The  second  method  is  pre- 
ferred by  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  theodolite,  and  who 
are  equipped  with  bne  of  good  telescopic  power.  It  gives  very  good 
results  when  the  observations  are  made  at  the  most  favourable 
time,  wkich  occurs  when  the  resultant  of  the  moon's  motion  in 
right  ascension  and  in  declination  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
ohaerver's  zenith;  this  time  may  be  readily  found  by  graphical 
projection  on  a  chart  of  the  heavens. 

Differential  longitude  may  be  determined  chronometri- 
cally,  on  land  as  at  sea,  by  carrying  about  several  well- 
rated  chronometers  and  comparing  their  times  with  the 
local  times  deduced  from  observations  of  the  sun  and  stars ; 
or  electro-telegraphically,  by  interchanging  signals  between 
two  stations  connected  by  a  telegraph  wire,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  local  times  at  which  the  signals  are  transmitted 
from  and  received  at  each  station. 

Hyp9ometry. — Determinations  of  height  form  a  very 
necessary  part  of  geographical  reconnaissance.  Whenever 
triangulation  is  possible,  vertical  angles  may  be  measured 
and  the  heights  ascertained  jn  regular  succession.  But  in 
a  traverse  this  is  scarcely  practicable ;  breaks  of  continuity 
in  the  verticals  are  liable  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
then  recourse  must  be  had  to  observations  of  the  pressure 
and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  temperature 
of  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  from  either  of  which  fairly 
correct  heights  may  be  deduced  differentially  under  normal 
atmospheric  conditions  in  settled  weather.  Ihe  instruments 
efbployed  for  this  purpose  are  mercurial  and  aneroid  baro- 


meters and  boiling-point  thermometers;  descriptions  of 
them,  and  the  formula  employed  in  reducing  the  obaerva 
tions,  are  given  under  Bahousteb  (voL  iii  pp.  381-387). 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  date  and  hour  of 
every  barometric  observation  should  be  recorded,  and  the- 
obaervations  referred  for  reduction  to  those  taken  at  the 
same  time  at  bne  or  more  of  the  nearest  standard  meteoro- 
logical observatories  ;  otherwise  corrections  should  be  given 
to  the  barometer  readings  for  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the 
month  of  the  year,  in  order  to  reduce  them  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  the  local  mean  altitude  of  the  mercury.  The 
index  errors  of  aneroid  barometers,  being  liable  to  varia- 
tions, should  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  observa- 
tions at  stations  of  known  altitude,  or  by  comparisons  with 
boiling-point  thermometers. 

VIL  Nautical  Subveyino. 

Nautical  surveying  has  for  its  object  the  determination 
of  the  configuration  of  land  which  is  covered  and  concealed 
from  view  by  water,  more  particularly  along  the  foreshore 
of  a  coast-line,  and  wherever  navigation  is  carried  on  in 
comparatively  shallow  waters  and  a  knowledge  of  the  depth 
of  water  is  of  great  importance;  it  has  likewise  to  lay 
down  the  positions  of  oceanic  islands,  shoals,  and  rocks, 
and  generally  to  delineate  whatever  land  exists  imme- 
diately above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Its 
methods  differ  according  as  they  are  performed  in  or  out 
of  sight  of  land.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  land  it  is  pre^ 
ceded  by  a  survey  of  the  coast-line  and  a  belt  of  the 
country  beyond,  which  must  be  of  sufficient  breadth  to 
furnish  suitable  points  of  reference  for  the  survey  opera- 
tions on  the  water,  and  may  have -to  be  extended  ixiland 
to  embrace  those  peaks  of  distant  hill  ranges  which  are 
prominent  objects  at  sea  for  the  guidance  of  mariners. 
This  done,  the  nautical  survey  is  carried  on  in  boats,  by 
taking  soundings  and  determining  the  positions  of  the  boats 
by  ohoervations  to  some  of  the  points  abready  fixed  on  land. 
11m  observations  are  necessarily  made  with  sextants  and 
magnetic  compasses  only.  With  the  former  the  angles 
between  conspicuous  land-marks  are  measured,  and,  as  the 
angle  between  any  two  points  is  half  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle  between  the  same  points  at  the  centre  of  the  circle 
which  passes  through  them  and  through  the  boat,  the 
measurement  of  two  angles  between  three  points  enables 
two  circles  to  be  drawn  on  the  chart,  the  intersection  of 
which  will  generally  indicate  the  position  of  the  boat  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Occasionally,  however,  it  happens 
that  the  positions  of  all  three  points  on  shore  and  the  boat 
also  lie  actually,  or  very  nearly,  on  the  circumference  of 
one  and  the  same  circle ;  then  a  bearing  taken  with  the 
compass  will  fix  the  position  of  the  boat  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle.  Time  is  noted  whenever  soundings  are 
taken,  that  due  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide.  All  the  sounding  stations  are  not  fixed 
by  observations  to  points  on  shore,  as  just  indicated,  but 
only  a  certain  proportion,  and  between  them  straight  lines 
of  sounding  are  run,  with  intervals  measured  either  by  a 
patent  log;  or  by  time,  or  by  counting  the  strokes  of  the 
oars ;  whenever  possible  the  lines  of  sounding  are  carried 
parallel  to  each  other.  Sounding  is  the  most  important 
part  of  a  nautical  surveyor's  duty  and  that  on  which  his 
character  mainly  depends.  It  is  essentially  the  woik  of 
the  sailor,  for  in  carrying  it  out  the  accidents  of  wind  and 
water — the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  and  the  velocity  of  cunents — must  be  duly 
taken  cognizance  of  and  the  work  managed  to  suit  wind 
and  weather ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  on  lard  may  be 
done  by  landsmen.  Nautical  surveying,  out  of  sight  of 
land,  rests  on  astronomical  determinations  of  latitude  and 
time,  chronometric  longitudes,  and  dead  reckoning  by  Icml 
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When  triangnlation  is  resorted  to,  base-lines  are  measured 
sometimes  with  a  patent  log,  sometimes  by  sound,  by  noting 
the  interval  in  time  between  the  flash  and  the  report  of  a 
gun.  The  great  length  of  modern  ironclads  presents  a 
base-line  which  is  occasionally  very  conyenient :  points  are 
taken  at  each  end  of  the  ship,  as  far  apart  as  possible,  from 
which  t^o  observers  can  see  each  other ;  they  are  carefully 
marked,  and  the  distances  between  them  determined  for 
future  reference ;  then  angles  between  moderately  distant 
objects  and  observers  standing  at  these  points,  taken  simul- 
taneously from  each  point  enable  the  required  distances 
to  be  obtained.  The  magnetic  variation  is  determined  by 
observing  the  azimuth  of  the  sun,  when  on  or  near  the 
horizon,  with  a  standard  compass  fixed  amidship,  care 
being  taken  beforehand  to  determine  any  deviation  of  the 
needle  which  may  be  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  surround- 
ing ironwork,  by  observing  the  bearing  of  a  distant  mark 
as  the  ship  is  swung  round  and  her  head  laid  on  different 
points  of  the  compass.  See  also  Navigation  (Practical), 
vol  xvii.  p.  264. 

Vm.  Mapping. 

Graticulation, — ^The  sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  details 
of  the  survey  of  any  large  area  of  country  are  to  be  laid 
down  must  be  furmahed  with  a  system  of  conventional 
lines,  drawn  with  a  view  to  assimilate  the  margins  of  con- 
tiguous sheets  and  to  form  a  graticulation  within  which 
the  details  may  be  accurately  inserted.  The  graticule  is 
sometimes  rectangular,  sometimes  spherical,  sometimes  a 
combination  of  both,  as  when  points  of  which  the  latitude 
and  longitude  coordinates  are  given  have  to  be  plotted 
within  rectangular  marginal  lines.  Spherical  graticules 
are  constructed  in  various  ways,  usuafly  in  accordance 
with  some  specific  method  of  projection ;  see  Gxogbaphy 
(Mathematical),  vol  x.  p.  197.  The  following  convenient 
method  is  not  referable  to  any  demonstrated  projection, 
but  is  generally  employed  on  the  Indian  Survey.  Suppose 
the  intersection  of  two  meridians  by  two  paraUels  to  form 
a  small  spherical  quadrilateral,  with  sides  of  aliquot  parts 
of  a  degree  in  latitude  and  in  longitude;  let  m  be  the 
length  of  each  of  the  meridional  arcs,  ;>,  />'  the  lengths 
of  the  arcs  on  the  upper  and  lower  parallels,  and  let  a  be 
a  diameter,  then 

thus,  m,  />,  and  />'  being  given,  q  is  calculated.  With  these 
data,  which  are  tabulated  for  different  arcs  and  scales,  the 
coi-ner  points  of  a  number  of  quadrilaterals  are  laid  off  in  suc- 
cession on  either  side  of  an  adopted  meridian,  and  lines  are 
drawn  through  the  points  to  indicate  the  collateral  meri- 
dians and  the  parallels  of  latitude.  The  latter  are  always 
curved,  more  or  less  sensibly  ;  the  former  are  also  curved, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree,  being  concave  to  their 
initial  meridian,  and  the  more  so  the  fiuiher  they  are  from 
it.  When  the  area  is  small  and  the  scale  large,  the 
meridians  are  practically  straight  lines,  and  the  several 
sheets  of  a  map,  each  projected  on  its  own  meridian,  will 
fit  together  closely  when  carried  on  in  any  direction.  But, 
when  the  area  \z  large — exceeding  8  or  10  square  degrees 
— and  the  scale  small,  the  sheets  vill  not  fit  together  con- 
tinuously unless  they  are  projected  with  reference  to  a 
single  meridian  for  the  whole  map,  to  which  the  meridians 
on  either  side  will  be  increasingly  concave,  or  unless  all 
the  meridians  are  mado  straight  lines,  by  slightly  contract- 
ing each  of  the  intermediate  arcs  of  parallel  to  a  length 
which  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  lengths  and  relative 
distances  of  the  upper  and  lower  parallels  of  the  map  from 
it.  There  must  be  some  distorticm  in  either  case :  in  the 
first,  meridians  which  are  actually  straight  lines  are  repre- 
sented as  being  curved ;  in  the  second,  straight  meridians 
are  obtained,  but  the  distances  between  tbem  are  exact 


only  on  the  upper  and  lower  parallels,  and  an  too  small 
elsewhere,  more  particularly  on  the  middle  paiallel,  tlu 
length  of  which  necessarily  exceeds  the  mean  length  of  tb 
upper  and  lower  parallels.^  But  distortion  is  inerit&Ue 
whenever  a  spherical  surface  is  projected  on  «  plane. 

When  a  map  is  constructed  in  rectangular  sheets,  boom 
stetion  is  adopted  as  the  origin  and  ita  meridian  as  tk 
principal  axis,  to  which  the  comer  pointe  of  the  sheets  are 
to  be  referred ;  the  coordinates  of  these  points  are  giren 
such  dimensions  as  are  most  suitable  Tor  the  size  and  scale  of 
the  map,  and  are  equivalent  to  the  rectangular  spherieal 
coordinates  of  imaginary  pointe  on  the  curved  suHsoe  of 
the  earth,  at  corresponding  distances  from  the  origin  aod 
ite  meridian.  These  being  given,  the  distences  of  tbe 
pointe  from  the  origin  in  latitude  and  longitude  maj 
be  computed,  as  already  shown  (p.  706) ;  thus  data  become 
available  for  projecting  the  graticulation  of  meridians  aad 
parallels  within  the  rectengular  marginal  lines  of  eadi 
sheet,  or  for  introducing  the  divisions  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude on  the  marginal  lines  if  preferred.  Conversely,  whcs 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  given,  the  rectasgnlar 
spherical  coordinates  are  computed  and  the  marginal  lines 
projected  around  the  graticulation.  Filling  in  is  tlien 
commenced :  the  principal  stetions  are  laid  down  by  thdr 
coordinates  and  the  topographical  deteils  pencilled  aroood 
them  by  copying  or  tracing  the  field  sheete  of  the  snrrej; 
the  names  and  the  outlines  are  then  inked  in ;  the  abd- 
ing  for  delineating  the  features  and  general  confi^niatioB 
of  the  ground  is  usually  done  last  of  all.  The  manna 
in  which  the  deteils  are  inked  in  and  rendered  pennanent 
depends  on  whether  the  map  is  to  be  reproduced  by  hand 
only — aa  when  it  is  to  be  engraved  or  lithographed— or 
whether  in  ite  reproduction  photography  ia  to  be  emplojed 
and  the  action  of  light  invoked,  either  in  entire  snpeneB- 
sion  of  or  in  partial  co-operation  with  the  labour  of  tlu 
draf teman.  In  the  former  case  the  map  ia  made  as  perfect 
a  pictorial  representetion  of  the  surface  of  the  gronnd  as 
possible,  the  hill  features  being  represented  artistically  in 
mezzotint  shading  with  a  brush  or  in  chalk  drawing,  and  a 
variety  of  colours  used  to  faciUtete  discrimination  of  diffe- 
ences  of  topographical  detail  In  the  latter  no  coloors  an 
used  which  will  not  photograph  well,  nor  flat  shades  of  an; 
colour,  nor — as  a  rule — mezzotint  shading,  but  only  some 
substitute  therefor  in  pen  and  ink.  This  last  condition  is 
essential  for  the  commonly  employed  processes  of  photo- 
zincography and  photo-lithography ;  but  'endeavoon  have 
recently  been  made,  with  some  degree  of  success,  \A  re- 
produce mapping  in  middle  tones  by  the  processes  of  photo- 
collotype  and  photo-gravure. 

Photography  is  much  employed  as  an  auxiliary  in  nap- 
ping ;  for  when  a  map  is  to  be  published  on  various  scala 
the  hand-drawn  deteils  of  the  largest  scale  edition  may  he 
reduced  by  ite  means  as  accurately  aa  by  the  familisr 
jjantegraph,  and  of  course  very  much  more  rapidly.  Thus  is 
the  Ordnance  Survey  town  maps  on  the  scale  of  y^  ue 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  t^V^  ^^^  incorporation  into  the 
parish  maps ;  the  latter  are  reduced  for  insertion  in  the 
6-inch  maps,  and  they  in  turn  for  the  1-inch  map.  Bjr 
limiting  the  dimensions  of  each  sheet  for  reduction  to  3 
feet  by  2,  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  stops  to  lenses,  the  re- 
ductions are  made  without  any  error  in  scale  or  any  dic- 
tion that  can  be  detected  by  the  most  rigid  examinatioa. 
But  photography  reduces  every  part  of  the  original  alike, 
the  printing  of  words  and  names  as  well  as  the  topographi- 
cal deteils,  and  it  reproduces  all  the  minor  and  lesa  import- 
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ant  as  well  as  the  more  important  features ;  hence  a  reduc- 
tion is  rarely  suited  for  reproduction  without  intermediate 
modification,  the  printing  being  generally  too  small  to  be 
easily  legible,  and  the  mass  of  minor  detail  tending  to  con- 
fuse the  principal  sub-lines.  The  draftsman  is  therefore 
called  in  and  the  procedure  so  arranged  as  to  obtain  the 
best  results  with  the  least  labour.  Either  he  may  con- 
struct a  new  map  by  tracing  from  a  silver  print  of  the 
photograph  whatever  topographical  details  are  required  for 
it  and  omitting  the  rest,  or  he  may  ink  in  such  details  at 
once  with  black  ink  on  a  blue  print  taken  from  a  transfer 
of  the  photograph  to  stone  or  zinc,  in  both  cases  adding 
names  and  writing  of  appropriate  sizes ;  either  result  may 
be  reproduced  by  photography,  as  the  unblackened  details 
of  the  blue  print  will  disappear  in  the  process.  This  done, 
a  transfer  to  stone  or  zinc  may  be  made  from  the  second 
photograph  for  the  printing  off.  Prints  from  photographic 
reproductions  to  fuU  scale  exhibit  all  the  blemishes  of  the 
hand  drawing  and  somewhat  exaggerate  them,  whereas 
prints  from  photo-redUctions  are  freer  from  blemish,  and 
often  as  clear  and  sharp  as  good  hand  lithographs.  In 
employing  a  process  of  double  photography,  therefore,  the 
first  photo  is  usuaUy  made  on  a  larger  Scale  than  that  for 
X>ublication ;  the  lines  of  the  printing  and  topographical 
detail  are  correspondingly  exaggerated  by  the  draftsman ; 
and  then  the  second  photo  is  a  reduction,  which  should 
be  sharp,  clear,  and  free  from  blemish. 

IX.  Map  FniKTiNo. 

Yarions  processes  are  employed  for  the  reproduction  of  maps  in 
largo  numbers  for  seneral  issue  ;  some  are  purclv  manual,  the  map 
being  redrawn  by  nand  on  copper,  stone,  or  other  substance  pre- 
senting a  suitable  surface  from  which  prints  may  be  taken,  or  on 
paper  s|)eciall^  prepared  for  transfer  to  such  substance  ;  others  are 
carried  out  with  the  aid  of  photography,  whereby  an  exaot  copy  of 
the  original  can  bo  obtained  either  directly  upon,  or  for  subsequent 
transfer  to,  the  surface  to  be  printed  from.  The  former  include  the 
processes  of  copper- plate  engraving  and  lithograph v,  which  are  the 
oldest,  and  still  in  some  respects  the  best  of  all,  but  slow  and  ex- 
l)ensivo;  the  latter  include  the  processes  of  photo -lithography, 
photo-zincography,  photo-gravure,  and  photo-collotype.  £ugrav- 
in^  on  stone  is  mucn  employed  on  the  Continent  for  map  work, 
being  cheaper  and  quicker  than  engraving  on  copfier.  Electro- 
metallurgic  processes  are  frequently  employed  in  connexion  with 
copiier-plate  engraving,  either  to  protect  and  harden  the  surface  of 
the  plate  with  a  facing  of  stc^  or  to  furnish  duplicates  to  bo  printed 
from,  instead  of  \i*o  plate  itself  being  usod  ;  sometimes  the  wear  of 
the  plate  is  prevented  by  transferring  a  print  from  it  to  a  litho- 
|!rrapnic  stone  or  a  zinc  plate,  from  w-liiuh  the  printing  is  done  in 
Its  stead.  By  the  anastatic  process  an  old  print  of  a  map  may  be 
transferrctl  to  a  zinc  plate  to  be  printed  from. 

Engraving  may  be  iwrfonneu  on  copper,  wood,  zinc,  or  stone  ; 
Bcc  voL  viij.  p.  435.  As  done  on  copper  plate  for  mapping,  it  is  a 
rombiuatiou  of  ploughing  with  the  burin  and  etching  with  an  acid, 
the  former  being  u&cd  for  the  names  and  topographical  outlines,  the 
latter  for  the  featuios  of  the  ^'ound.  The  system  adopted  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain— where  it  has  been  largely  em- 
ployed and  carried  to  groat  ]icrfoction— is  as  follows.  The  6-inch 
ma^vt  of  the  hurvev  are  engravud  on  copier  plates  measuring  80  by 
24  nirhes  within  tfio  marginal  lines  and  weighing  about  35  lb  ;  the 
1-inch  maps  are  18  by  12  for  England  and  24  by  18  for  Scotland. 
The  corners  of  the  maps,  the  prescribed  marginal  subdivisions,  and 
the  trigonometrical  i)oints  are  first  marked  on  the  plate  by  a  scoring 
uiachinc,  in  which  it  is  bid,  and  which  is  provided  with  a  travelling 
carriage  holding  a  steel  pricker.  The  carriage  is  moved  along  a 
graduated  scale  and  the  pricker  along  another  scale  at  right  angles 
to  the  former,  and  all  points  of  which  the  rectangular  coordinates 
are  known  are  loid  off  by  vernier >read  measurements  from  the  two 
scales.  The  plate  is  then  removed  from  the  scoring  machine,  heated, 
and  given  a  thin  coating  of  white  wax,  to  form  a  surface  on  which 
the  topographical  details  are  plotted  before  the  graving  is  com- 
menceo.  Tnis  surface  is  divided  into  a  number  of  rectangles  by  fine 
lines  joining  marginal  sulxUvisions.  the  distances  between  which 
are  nsoally  so  regulated  as  to  introduce  sixteen  of  the  survey  sheets 
on  the  y^  scale  into  one  sheet  on  the  6-inch  scale.  The  reductions 
to  this  scale  are  made  by  photography,  and  the  subaeqittent  reduc- 
tions to  the  1-inch  scale  eitner  by  the  pantagraph  or  by  photoeraphy. 
Tracings  of  the  reductions  in  lamp-black,  maae  to  fit  into  the  rect- 
angles, are  transferred  to  the  wax  ground  by  rubbing  with  a  ateel 
burnisher.   Th»  plate  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 


en^Tors,  who  complete  first  thd  outlines,  then  the  printing  and 
writing  and  afterwards  the  ornament,  each  class  of  work  being 
usually  done  by  a  different  person.  The  figures  of  lajitudes,  longi- 
tudes, and  altitudes,  and  various  conventionsd  symbola,  are  stamped 
with  steel  punches.  Parks  and  sands  are  ruled  with  a  dotting  wheel, 
and  bnildincs  shaded  in  lines  with  a  ruling  machine.  When  a  plate 
of  the  1-inch  map  is  being  engraved,  all  tne  printing  ia  oampleted, 
and  line-engraving  with  the  exception  of  the  contour  lines,  and  then 
an  electrotype  duplicate  of  the  plate  is  taken.  The  contour-lines 
are  engraved  on  the  duplicate,  and  the  hills  are  etched  on  the  original 

EUte ;  thus  two  editions  of  the  map  are  obtained,  one  with  contours 
ut  without  hills,  the  other  with  nills  but  without  contours,  the 
topographical  details  and  writing  being  the  same  in  both.  In  etch- 
inff,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  tninly  coated  with  an  acid-resisting 
substance  composed  of  asphalt,  Burgundy  pitch,  and  virgin  wax, 
forming  an  etching  ground,  on  which  the  outlines  of  the  hill  features 
are  traced,  and  then  marked  through  with  a  needle  which  removes 
the  ground  where  it  passes,  exposing  the  surface  of  the  copper. 
Aquafortis  is  applied  to  bite  in  the  finer  lines  and  then  poarea  off; 
the  parts  which  are  bitten  sufficiently  are  pB-inted  over  with  "  stop- 
ping varnish  ";  and  acid  is  again  applied.  The  processes  of  stopping 
out  and  biting  in  are  alternately  repeated  until  all  the  required  tints 
from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  are  produced.  In  piinting  from  a 
copper  plate,  a  mnch  more  powerful  press  has  to  be  used  than  in 
printing  from  stone  or  zinc,  as  the  ink  lies  in  the  furrows  that  have 
been  ploughed  or  bitten  into  the  plate  and  not  on  its  surface  ;  the 
process  or  printing  is  also  much  slower.  In  engravinc  on  stone  or 
zinc,  the  surface  is  coated  with  a  preparation  of  gum  ana  lamp-black, 
and  on  it  the  detail  is  traced  with  red  chalk  and  afterwards  cut  in 
with  very  fine  steel  or  diamond  points  so  as  just  to  lay  bare  the 
surface  of  the  ground  without  penetrating  to  any  depth,  as  in  copper- 
plate engraving.  A  little  oil  naving  been  ruboed  over  the  surface, 
the  gummy  composition  is  washed  away  and  printing-ink  applied ; 
the  printing  is  performed  almost  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in 
ordinary  lithography,  except  that  the  printing-ink  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance spread  over  the  stone  or  the  zinc  plate  with  a  dabber  instead 
of  a  roller. 

Electrotypin^  is  employed  to  conserve  work  engraved  on  copper, 
either  by  depositing  a  thin  surface  of  steel  over  an  engraved  plate, 
which  enables  it  to  be  printed  from  very  much  ofteuer  without 
injury,  or  by  producing  a  duplicate  to  be  employed  in  its  stead  in 
the  printing.  In  the  latter  case,  a  double  process  is  gone  through : 
first,  a  cast  or  matrix  is  produced  in  relief  by  the  deposition  of 
copper  on  the  surface  of  the  original  plate,  and  then  an  intaglio  of 
the  matrix — which  is  therefore  a  duplicate  of  the  original— is  formeil 
by  depositing  copper  on  the  surface  of  the  matrix.  For  details 
of  these  processes,  see  Electro-metallurgy,  vol.  viii.  p.  114.  In 
the  Ordnance  Survey  electrotyping  was  first  em  ploy  eel  to  obtain 
duplicates  on  which  to  make  the  corrections  and  auditions  neces- 
sary to  show  the  growth  of  railroads  and  towns  since  the  time  of 
the  original  survey.  The  alterations  are  effected  more  easily  when 
obsolete  details  are  scraped  off  the  electrotype  matrix  than  when  they 
are  scooped  out  of  an  intaglio  ;  the  original  plate  is  also  preserved 
intact*  Electrotyping  is  further  serviceable  in  producing  the  two 
editions  of  the  general  map,  one  with  contour  lines,  the  other  with 
hill-shading,  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  editions  for  geological 
and  other  details.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  effecting  a  combination 
of  portions  of  several  plates :  matrires  of  the  difierent  portions  are 
riveted  together  to  form  a  single  plate ;  then  an  intaglio  of  this 
plate  is  taken,  on  which  any  details  lost  at  the  junction  of  the 
matrices  are  made  good  by  hand.  The  dimensions  of  a  full-sized 
plate  are  3S|  by  26^  inches ;  the  weight  of  a  matrix  is  18  Ib^  and 
of  the  duplicate  38  lb. 

There  are  two  essentially  distinct  processes  of  lithography, — one 
in  which  the  map  is  wholly  drawn  by  hand  on  the  stone,  the  other, 
a  much  quicker  but  coarser  process,  in  which  it  is  traced  with  grensy 
ink  on  specially  prepared  paper,  which  is  then  laid  face  downwards 
on  the  stone.  When  lithographs  are  to  be  produced  by  a  single  print- 
ing, all  hill  features,  as  well  as  topographical  outlines  and  names, 
are  drawn  with  a  pen  or  fine  camel-hair  brush  in  ink  of  one  colour. 
Double  printing  is  necessarv  when  the  hills  are  drawn  in  chalk,  t\\  o 
stones  being  required,  one  for  the  chalk  work,  the  other  for  the  pen- 
and-ink  work  ;  and  in  chromo-lithography  a  separate  stone  is  re- 
quired for  the  work  in  each  colour.  For  full  details,  see  Litho- 
ORAPHT,  voL  xiv.  p.  699. 

Zincography  has  of  late  years  largely  taken  the  place  of  litho- 
ffraphy  for  printing  from  liand-drawfi  transfers,  though  not  for 
hand-drawing  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  as  on  stone  and  copper. 
Zinc  plates  are  less  costly  and  bulky  than  lithographic  stones,  and 
are  much  more  conveniently  handled  :  thus  a  plate  measuring  about 
43  by  28i  inches  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick  weighs  60  lb,  is  easily 
carried  by  one  man,  and  costs  16  shillings  ;  a  lithographic  stone  of 
the  same  surface  b  4^  inches  thick,  weighs  450  lb,  requires  four  men 

*  In  the  French  and  Austrian  surveys  corrections  are  made  on  fresh 
copper  deposited  by  electricity  over  the  faulty  pait%  which  arc 
scooped  out* 
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to  lift  11^  tnd  ooats  about  £7.  Prints  from  trtntfert  to  a  sine  plate 
are  as  satisfaotory  as  prints  from  transfers  to  stone,  and  there  is  no 
liability  of  the  plate  Deing  fraotnred  in  the  press,  which  not  nnfrs- 
(fuently  happens  to  the  stone.  The  sorfaoo  of  the  plate  is  prepared 
by  scraping  it  evenly  all  oyer  with  a  razor  blade  in  parallel  lines, 
nntil  aU  irrogularitw  an  remored  ;  the  plate  is  then  bent  so  as  to 
present  a  slightly  convex  snrfaco,  which  is  ground  with  pumice- 
stone  and  water,  tm  siooothed  with  a  piece  of  steatite,  and  then 
given  a  grained  snrCaea  v/fth  eand.  It  is  flattened  by  bcirj  passed 
through  a  press,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  rooeiye  the  transfer.  The 
subsequent  procedure  depends,  as  in  lithography,  on  the  cironm- 
stance  that  greasy  substances  do  not  mix  with  water  and  are  repelled 
by  gummy  substances.  The  gressr  ink  lines  of  the  transfer  ars 
readily  absorbed  by  the  surface  of  tne  plate  ;  then  a  preparation  of 
fom  and  decoction  of  gall  nuts  (to  which  a  little  phosphoric  aoid 
IB  added),  applied  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate,  serres  to  etch 
the  blank  ground  without  affecting  the  lines  of  the  transfer ;  but  it 
prorents  tike  ink  from  spreading,  and  also  fills  up  the  pores  of  the 
blank  parts  of  the  plate  with  a  gummy  -substance,  which  repels  a 
greasy,  mk.  Printing  ink,  therefore,  applied  as  usual  with  a  roller 
to  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate  adheres  to  the  inked  lines  only 
and  can  be  readily  washed  off  the  blank  spaces,  and  then  a  print 
taken  will  show  the  inked  lines  only.  The  tracing  for  transfer  is 
drawn  on  paper  thinly  coated  with  starch  to  prsTsnt  the  graphic 
writing-ink  from  soaking  into  it ;  the  ink  is  a  mixture  of  I*aris 
black,  Castile  soap,  iwhits  wax,  tallow  or  sweet  oil,  and  sheUac, 
which  being  greasy  is  readily  abeorbed  by  the  rino.  The  tracing  is 
laid  face  downwards  on  the  plate  and  passed  seyeral  times  under 
the  pressure  of  the  roller  of  the  printing  prees.  It  is  then  wetted 
and  peeled  off,  the  ink  remaining  on  the  nno.  The  surface  of  the 
plate  is  affain  washed  with  the  etching  liquid,  which  remoTes  stains 
from  the  blank  spaces  and  renders  them  more  susceptible  of  being 
e(iuably  wetted  with  water,  and  aleo— after  a  few  drops  of  turpen- 
tine hsTe  been  added — remoTee  the  unabaorbed  writing* ink  and 
helps  to  fix  the  linea  The  plate  is  then  ready  to  be  printed  from. 
The  printing-ink  is  composed  of  lamp-black— with  a  bttle  Prussian 
blue  added— and  linseed  oQ  Yamish  of  a  thickneis  depending  on  the 
temperature  and  the  subject  Small  corrections  on  the  puite  can 
be  made  by  removing  the  surface  with  a  strong  solution  ot  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  then  preparing  a  new  surface  to  be  drawn  on  by 
applying  dilate  nitric  aad  and  afterwards  washing  off  the  nitrate 
of  zinc. 

Anastatic  printing  produces  facsimiles  of  any  inked  print  by 
transfer  to  a  rinc  plate,  the  inked  linee  on  it  being  absorbed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  plate.  The  print  is  laid  face  down- 
wards  on  blotting-paper,  and  brushed  with  a  eolation  of  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  fire  times  its  bulk  of  water  until  thoroughly  and 
evenly  saturated  ;  it  is  then  placed  face  downwards  on  a  zinc  plate 
with  a  well-grained  surface,  and  passed  under  the  roller  of  a  power- 
ful copper-plate  printing  press.  The  grease  of  the  ink,  being  sot 
free  by  the  acid,  adheree  to  the  surfsoe  of  the  plate ;  but,  ae  the 
amount  of  ink  alieorbed  is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
transfer,  it  is  strengthened  by  working  up  with  lithographic  ink, 
oil,  and  gum  water  until  the  surface  is  sui&dently  strong  to  bear 
etching  with  the  usual  preparation  of  gum,  nut  ffalls,  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  plate  lb  now  ready  to  be  printed  from  in  the  usual 
manner,  u  the  original  print  is  an  old  one,  it  must  first  bars 
its  ink  softened  by  immersion  in  hot  water  containing  half  an  ounce 
of  caustic  strontia  for  every  pint  of  water,  the  time  of  immersion 
varying,  with  the  condition  of  the  prints  from  a  few  minutes  to  an 
hour.     A  print  well  worked  np  is  often  superior  to  the  original. 

Photography  having  already  been  described  in  detail  (see  vol 
xviiL  p.  821),  its  application  to  mapping  and  map- printing  need  only 
be  noticed  here.  The  action  of  light  can  be  emjdoyed  either  by 
placing  the  map  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  sen«itize>l  paper  and 
against  a  glass  plate  in  a  printing  frame,  when  the  light  will  paiu 
through  the  map  and  proauoe  a  picture  of  it  on  the  paiwr,  or  by 
using  a  camera  lumished  with  an  object-glass,  throngh  which  rays 
of  light  from  the  map  are  transmitted  so  ss  to  produce  a  picture  on 
a  sensitized  glass  plate,  which  can  afterwards  be  printed  from.  The 
best  known  of  the  processes  in  which  the  camera  is  not  used  is  the 
"cyanotypo";  the  paper  is  sensitized  with  a  mixture  containing, 
nearly  equal  proportions  of  solutions  of  amraonio-dtrate  of  iron 
and  tne  lerrid -cyanide  of  potassium  ;  the  prints  give  white  lines  on 
a  dark-blue  ground,  and  are  very  inexpensive.  There  are  other 
processes  of  printing  with  the  salts  of  iron,  uranium,  &c,  which 
give  an  exact  transcript  of  the  original  drawing  with  dark  lines 
on  a  white  ground.  But  they  are  only  suitable  for  maps  drawn  in 
pen  and  ink  not  larger  than  the  glass  plate  of  the  printing  frame ; 
being  therefore  only  serviceable  in  special  cases  when  few  copies 
are  wanted,  they  are  little  employed  and  may  be  re^rded  more 
aa  curioaitiee  tlian  as  ordinary  methods  of  map-printing.  Photo- 
graphv  is  generally  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  camera,  and  em- 
ployed to  obtain  a  negative  of  a  map  on  glass,  from  which  prints  , 
may  be  taken  either  for  use  per  9$  or  for  transfer  to  a  flat  snrfisce 
of  zinc,  stone,  or  other  suitaole  material  to  print  from.  The  map 
is  usually  attached  to  a  board  suspended  ▼ortically  in  an  adjust- 


able frame,  while  the  camera  is  placed  on  an  edjustsbls  itud  ni 
at  right  angles  to  the  map  frame  on  a  tramway,  along  which  it  cu 
be  moved  to  any  desired  distance  from  the  map.  The  caam  ii 
furnished  with  a  ground-^lass  focusing  screen,  on  whieh  ii  pesdlbd 
a  rectangle  whoee  dimensions  are  proportional  to  those  of  a  com. 
sponding  rectangle  on  the  mai^  in  the  ratio  of  ths  scale  of  Ua 
required  photograph  to  that  of  tne  mapi  The  map  and  the  focoaog 
acreen  are  brought  into  parallelism  at  such  a  distance  that  tk 
imago  of  the  rectangle  on  the  map  exactly  coincides  with  th«  net 
angle  on  the  focusing  screen.  A  eensitized  collodion  plate  ii  thea 
substituted  fur  the  ecreen  and  a- negative  taken,  which  is  sfterwdi 
"fixsd"  and  "intensified"  eo  as  to  produce  the  greatest  tniu. 
parenco  in  tiis  lines  and  an  almost  opaqne  density  of  the  ptniA. 
Printing  from  a  negative  is  usually  performed  by  the  action  of  light 
.when  only  a  few  copies  ars  wanted,  and  mechanicaUy  when  naaj 
are  wanted  ;  the  prmts  are  taken  directly  from  the  nentiT«  in  tlu 
one  instance,  and  from  a  transfer  of  the  negative  to  the  sorikea  of 
a  stone  or  metal  plate  in  the  other.  Of  the  processes  of  printiig 
directly  from  the  negative,  sUver  printing  the  oldest  is  as  jet 
unsurpassed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  results,  nut  it  is  expensinaBd 
perishable ;  the  prints  are  taken  on  paper  coated  with  slbnintn 
containing  an  alkaline  chloride,  such  as  common  salt,  floated  on  i 
bath  of  nitrate  of  stiver,  and  allowed  to  drj  in  the  dark.  After 
exposure  to  light  in  aprintinff  frame,  the  prints  ars  wsshed,  toMii 
with  a  solution  of  golct  and  tnon  fixed  in  a  bath  of  hypoanlphata 
of  soda,  which  dissolves  all  the  remaining  unaltered  chlonda  of 
silver.  At  the  Ordnance  Survey  office  platinum  printing  ia  not 
(1887)  largely  UMd  instead  of  ailver  printing  for  all  purpoaea  vhcn 
only  a  few  copies  of  a  map  are  required.  It  is  more  expeusire,  hat 
the  prints  are  absolutdv  permanent  and  are  produced  more  qaicklj 
than  silver  prints.  Tneir  rich  velvelr  black  colour  and  froedoa 
from  glaze  render  them  peculiarly  suitable.  The  paper  is  senaitutd 
with  a  preparation  of  platinum  and  ferric  oxalate.  After  eznonn 
to  light,  the  image  is  dsveloped  almost  instantaneouslv  hy  lijiAf 
the  print  on  a  hot  solution  of  potsssic  oxalate  ;  it  is  then  vaahM 
in  successive  baths  of  dilute  acid  to  remove  the  soluble  iron  sdb, 
and  after  tliat  in  a  few  changes  of  water.  Various  proocaaaa  of 
"  collo-chromate  "  printing  are  alno  mo^t  usefully  emploved  in  nap- 
printine  ;  they  depend  on  the  reaction  of  the  salts  of  cnromiQin- 
XNtrticularly  the  alxaline  bichromates— on  gelatin,  gum,  slbames, 
or  other  colloid  substances,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  amoBot  of 
the  action  of  light  upon  them,  become  more  or  less  insolnble  is  and 
unabsorbent  ofwater,  and  acquire  the  property  of  taking  up  gnai; 
ink  and  not  attracting  plumbago  or  otner  fine  dry  pigment  la 
powder.  When  the  subject  is  in  line  the  |irint  is  taken  on  paper 
thst  is  usually  coated  with  a  mixture  of  gelatin  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  coloured  with  Indian  ink  or  any  other  auitable  pigment; 
after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  in  the  copying  frame  the  paper  ii 
plunged  into  tepid  water,  which  dissoUes  the  unaltered  gelatis 
in  the  blank  parts  of  the  print — they  have  been  protected  from  tk 
light  under  the  dark  parta  of  the  negative— leavin^f  a  dear  imagr 
in  pigment  on  a  white  ground.  When  the  subject  is  in  half-tone, 
ths  gelatin  film  has  to  be  detached  from  the  paper  that  it  may 
bo  developed  by  being  washed  on  the  unoxijoeed  side,  a  temuonry 
support  being  employed  to  preserve  the  image  frt>m  injury  danos 
/he  waahing ;  the  meet  dobcate  shades  in  the  half-tones  arf  tba* 
perfectly  proserved. 

In  the  processes  noticed  above  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  ope» 
tion  by  exposure  to  licht  for  every  print  itroducod;  the  rata  tl 
printing  will  therefore  bo  more  or  Ioms  dependent  on  the  aenaitiTcne« 
of  the  paper,  the  atrength  of  the  light,  and  the  condition  of  tlie 
atmosphere.  In  thf  prooessoa  about  to  be  described  theao  die- 
advantagea  are  obviatod  by  transferring  the  photographic  image  to 
a  fturfape  of  stone  or  metal,  from  which  prints  may  be  made  mecJusi* 
cally  in  any  numbers  independoutly  of  li^ht  or  wcsther.  Tltf 
photo-mechanical  procejisos  aro  broadly  divisible  into  two  claaan,-' 
one  comprising  photo- lithoCTajihy,  photo-rinco^phy,  and  photo- 
typograpny,  for  the  rvproouction  of  subjects  in  line  only;  tb 
otner,  photo-collotype  and  photo-gntviire,  for  subjects  in  mctn 
tint  or  naif- tone  as  well  as  Hue: 

Photo-lithocraphy  and  the  analogous  photo-zinoographT  are  tk 
processes  whidi  have  hitherto  been  most  extcnaivdy  empiojrni  ^ 
map  printing.  They  are  tho  simplest  to  carry  out ;  tney  aU«* 
the  photographs  of  sovcral  sections  of  a  map  which  may  ha  too 
Iju-ee  to  be  reproduced  as  a  whole  to  be  oombinod  ;  and  addltiou 
and  corrections  may  bo  readOy  made  by  hand  on  the  stone  or  ojst 
plate.  The  prints  for  transfer  from  the  negatives  sre  taken  on  |«lf 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  gelatin  and  potassium  bichromste,  aa  n 
the  pigment  printin|^  process,  except  tnat  the  groasy  ink  or  eoloar- 
ing  matter  is  not  mixed  m-ith  the  gelatin,  but  applied  eronly  orer 
the  surface  of  the  prints  after  exposure  to  the  light  The  inked 
print  is  immersed  for  a  few  minutea  in  tepid  water  to  soften^ 
gelatin  still  remaining  soluble  in  the  parU  not  acted  upon  by  ligst, 
and  is  then  laid  on  a  aloping  plate  and  waahed  with  a  soft  ipoo^ 
until  all  the  unaltered  soluble  gcUttin  and  the  ink  overlying  it  v« 
removed.  The  lines  on  which  the  light  has  acted  remsin  inaolabw 
and  retain  the  ink,  formingadcar  imago  of  thetul^icetiBagniiX 
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inlc  "Whm  ft  map  is  pbotognpbod  In  MVdnl  loctionB.  m  offlen 
liappdn%  each  aoctioa  orerlapg  well  all  round  to  enable  the  transfen 
from  the  different  negatiyea  to  be  naatl j  joined  together  witbont 
ahowinif  linea  of  Jnnction ;  if  the  whole  is  top  lai^  tq  bo  printed 
on  a  ainele  sheet  of  paper,  it  is  cut  np  Into  sectiona  foe  printing 
aeparator^. 

The  object  of  nboto-tjrpograpby  is  to  obtol^  laj  photographic 
agency  a  surfiice  block  which  mayjie  aei  up  with  typo  and  printed 
in  the  aame  way  as  a  woodcut.  The  imi^  may  m  obtained  on  a 
ainc  plate  by  transfer  in  the  same  way  as  for  nhoto-zincompfaT, 
or  it  may  be  printed  Erectly  irom  a  lererBod  negatireu  In  the 
latter  case  the  zinc  plate  is  usually  prepared  with  a  thin  coating 
of  bitt:men,  a  snbetauce  which  haa  tiie  pnniorty  of  becoming  in- 
soluble under  the  inHuenoo  of  light,  ao  that)  wnen  after  ezposure 
the  plate  ii  washed  with  turpentme  ar  benaole,  the  image  remaina 
on  the  zinci'while  the  ground  is  waahed  away.  In  both  cases  the 
image  is  strengthened  by  careful  inking  and  dt  the  application  of 
jiowdered  ream,  which  the  plate  is  heatM  sufflcMntly  to  melt  The 
image  is  then  etched  with  nitric  acid.  The  oporationa  of  inking 
applying  resin,  and  biting  with  acid  are  repeated  several  times^ 
nntil  the  plate  is  lintton  sufficiently  deeply  to  give  clear  prints. 
In  another  process,  which  is  perhaps  preferable  for  fine  work,  a 
mould  is  obtain&d  by  aleotrotypinff  a  relief  in  swollen  gelatin,  the 
aurface  of  whicn  baa  been  metallized  with  plumbago  or  bronze 
powder.  These  processea  are  largely  used  for  producing  small  mapa 
to  illustrate  books  and  newspapers,  but  not  for  maps  of  ordinary  size. 

The  three  mechanical  processes  just  noticed  are  only  applicable 
to  mapa  drawn  in  line,  and  to  get  good  prints  every  lino  anould  be 
of  the  same  blackness,  though  of  different  breadth.  Attempta  have 
been  made  to  reproduce  brush-shaded  drawings,  exhibiting  con- 
tinuous mdations  of  shade,  by  photo-Utnography  and  photo-zinco- 
graphy, but  with  very  partial  soocess^  and  only  by  breaking  up  and 
destroying  the  continuity  of  gradation.  The  following  processea 
are  specislly  suited  for  reproducing  mapa  in  half-tone. 

In  photo-eoUotypo^  ao-called  from  the  printing  surface  being  of 
gelatin,  a  plate  with  a  perfectly  smooth  surlkce,  usually  of  thick 
class,  either  ia  coated  with  a  sensitive  mixture  of  gelatin  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  upon  which  the  photographic  imaM  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  or  light  through  a  revened  negative,  or  ia 
employed  to  support  a  gelatin  film  on  which  the  image  has  been 
imprinted  from  an  ordinary  negativ^  and  which,  is  attached  to  the 
plate  with  suitable  cement  The  gelatin  when  properly  moistened 
]KM8esses  the  valuable  property  of  receiving  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  ink  in  different  parts  of  the  image  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  action  of  the  light  on  each  part ;  thus  it  is  capable 
of  reproducing  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  shade.  The  process 
is  admirable  for  maps  of  small  size,  which  only  require  a  single 

Jtlate,  but  is  not  suited  for  making  a  oombination  of  sections  to 
brm  a  map  of  ordinary  size ;  nor  can  additiona  or  ooriectiona  be 
made  on  the  gelatin  film,  which  is,  moreover,  so  tender  that  it  does 
not  readily  permit  of  a  laige  number  of  prints  of  uniform  quality 
being  taken,  and  is  easily  damaged. 

The  several  methods  of  obtaining  an  incised  image  on  a  copper 
plate  by  means  of  photography  are  broadly  divisible  into  the  two 
grouDs  of  electrotvping  and  etching  proceaaes ;  one  of  each  will  be 
briefly  noticed,  (l)  A  poaitive  pigment  print,  forming  a  relief  fa 
hardened  gelatin,  is  developed  on  a  silvered  copper  plate  by  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  autotype  or  pigment  printing  process ; 
it  is  then  blackleaded  and  copper  is  deposited  on  it  to  form  an 
electrotype  intaglio,  from  whicn  printa  may  be  taken  in  the  usual 
way,  three  to  four  weeks  being  required  for  the  deposition  of  enough 
copper  to  produce  a  plate  of  aumcient  thickness.  (2)  A  negative 
pigment  print  b  developed  on  a  highly  polished  copper  plate,  upon 
which  a  very  fine  grain  of  powdered  resin  has  been  deposited  and 
fixed  by  heat  The  intaglio  is  obtained  directly  on  the  plate  by 
biting  m  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  which  penetrates 
the  gelatin  film  with  comparative  easo  in  those  parts  representing 
the  shades  snd  lines  of  a  map^  where  there  is  little  or  no  gelatin, 
and  thus  bites  the  copper  to  a  considerable  depth,  while  in  the 
]iarta  representing  the  olank  spaces  and  ground  of  the  map,  where 
the  gelatin  ia  thicker,  it  penetrates  with  more  and  more  difficulty 
as  the  thickness  of  the  gelatin  increaaes,  and  in  the  highest  blanka 
should  leave  the  copper  untouched.  The  operation  of  oiting  takes 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  gravure  ia  remarkable  for  ita  delicacy 
of  gradation  and  richness  of  effect;  there  is,  however,  some  difficulty 
in  etching  to  the  proper  depth  ao  that  the  plate  may  stand  much 
printing  without  the  loss  of  the  finest  tint  In  both  cases  the 
copper  plates  have  to  be  protected  by  a  facing  of  steel  before  they 
can  be  printed  from.  The  processes  have  not  yet  been  used  to  any 
great  extent  for  mapa  with  naif-tones,  but  they  are  very  promising. 
For  mapa  in  line  tbe  first  method  gives  excellent  results,,  and  is 
largely  employed  in  the  Austrian  and  Italian  aurveya. 

X.  Inbtbuhezttb. 
The  ixuitnxmente  employed  in  enrrey  operations  are 
l»oadly  divisible  into  two  classes,  one  for  making  the 


reqnisite  linear  and  angular  measnrements  on  the  ground, 
the  other  for  plotting  the  data  thus  acquired  on  paper, 
and  for  meaBuring  from  the  map,  when  completed,  lengths 
And  areas  which  it  may  not  be  convement  to  calculate 
from  the  numerical  data*  As  a  rule  different  instruments 
are  employed  for  the  mensuration  on  the  ground  and  for 
the  plotting  on  paper;  but  to  this  rule  there  is  a  notable 
exception  in  the  plane  table,  by  means  of  which  all  bearings 
may  be  drawn  directly  on  paper  with  a  sight  rule,  without 
previous  measmrement  of  any  kind,  and  thus  a  plot  of  the 
ground  may  be  constructed  without  employing  any  other 
instrument. 

Field  /n«<rvin«ito.— Those  are  of  two  chwes,— linear,  for  deter- 
mining distancea  directly  by  actual  measurement  along  the  auriaoe 
of  the  ground,  and  angular,  for  determining  the  bearings  of,  or  the 
angles  between,  any  obiecta.  Some  instruments  are  antomatie.  as 
the  needle^  which  points  to  the  magnetic  north,  the  plumb-line 
and  the  spizit-level,  which  indicate  the  direction  of  gravity,  and 
hypaolnstera  of  varioua  kinds,  for  measuring  -  altitudes  ;  others 
are  entirely  controlled  by  the  manipulator.  bon>e  require  to  be 
rimdly  supported  on  the  ground,  aa  measuring  bars  snd  tWlolites ; 
otners  are  adapted  for  flexible  supports,  as  reflecting  and  magnetic 
inatmments.  which  may  be  employed  either  on  land  or  on  the 
oacilkting  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Som^  as  magnetio  compasses, 
measure  angles  in  the  horizontal  plane  only  ;  others,  as  theodolites, 
in  two  planes^— one  horizontal,  the  other  vertical :  others,  as  reflect- 
ing instruments,  in  all  planes ;  others^  aa  levelling  instruments^ 
measure  nothing,  but  simply  iudicate  a  plane  of  reference  And 
there  are  certain  instruments  by  which  angles  are  measured  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  direct  distances  are  de^rmined  by  micrometric 
measures  of  the  small  angles  subtended  at  adistanc^  by  olgects  of 
known  dimensions. 

Linear  instruments  are  of  two  classes, — on^  lor  exact  measure- 
ment of  base-lines  the  lengths  of  which  are  required  to  be  known 
with  great  precision,  the  other  for  ordinary  and  T^^^igh  measure- 
UMnta.  Among  the  former  may  b?  mduded  tne  Coloy  apparatus 
of  compensation  bars  ana  microscopes,^  described  in  sect  I.,  |  2 
(p.  6M  above),  Bessel  s  apparatus,  those  oi  Struve  and  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  ana  Porro's  (adopted  by  the  Spaniards  and 
the  French  in  AlgiersY  wliich  have  already  oeen  described  in  Eartk 
(FiauEB  OF  theI  vol  viL  pp.  59i^J00,  and  Geodisy,  vol.  x.  pp. 
108,  164.  For  less  exact  out  stiil  essentially  sccurate  measures 
the  instruments  most  commonly  employed  are  the  brass  or  steel 
chain  of  100  links,  the  graduated  metallic  tape,  and  the  ofiset  pole. 

For  reconnaisssnce  and  rough  measurement,  perambulators,  with 
wheels  of  known  periphery  and  dials  to  indicate  th$  numner  of 
revolutions,  are  largely  used  in  India.  Crinoline  wire  has  been 
employed  with  advantage  in  Australia ;  it  is  so  light  that  a  l^gth 
of  1000  feet  or  more  may  be  easily  carried,  rolled  on  a  druin,  oy 
one  man,  who  pays  it  out  as  wanted  |  he  Is  usually  followed  by 
another,  who  commencea  rolling  it  up  at  the  opposite  end  when 
an  entire  length  has  been  laid  out  on  the  ground*  Air  lines  are 
sometimes  measured  by  stretching  the  wire  over  the  tope  of  trees 
in  valleys  obstructed  with  fores^  also  the  breadths  oi  rivers  by 
resting  the  wire  on  logs  anchored  at  suitable  interva]#-4«^jppDort 
it  above  Water.  h 

Angle-measuring  instruments  are  of  two  classes,  dilwct  and  re^ 
fleeting.  Both  are  provided  with  an  aligner,  usually  a  telescope, 
which  ia  pivoted  over  the  centre  of  the  ^aduated  circle  or  aector : 
in  one  the  aligner  Is  pointed  in  aucceaaion  to  any  two  objects  the 
angle  between  which  la  being  meaaured ;  in  the  other  it  ia  pointed 
to  one  object,  while  an  image  of  the  aecond  ia  thrown  on  tne  first 
by  double  reflexion  from  a  pair  of  mirrora.  Beflecting  inatrumenta 
are  largely  employed  in  nautical  surveys,  as  they  can  be  held  by 
the  hand  and  do  not  require  a  rigid  support ;  but  they  are  very 
rarely  used  in  land  surveys.  A  description  of  them  will  be  found 
under  SsxTAirr  (vol  xxi.  pp.  724-726).  They  give  the  angle  in 
the  plane  in  which  they  are  held ;  and,  whenever  this  plane  is 
sensiDly  obliqus  to  the  horizon,  the  angle  must  be  reducea  by  cal- 
culation to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  before  it  can  bo  employed  in 
the  work  of  a  land  survey.  The  other  instruments  ^ve  the  required 
horizontal  angles,  whatever  the  altitudes  of  the  objects  observed. 

The  circles  of  angle-measuring  instruments  are  usually  divided 
into  860  equal  parts  called  degrees,  and  subdivided  into  spacea 
ranging  downwards  from  thirty  to  five  minutes  of  arc,  according  aa 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  ia  increaaed.  Smaller  area  are  meaaured 
by  interpolation  between  the  aubdiviaions,  with  the  aid  of  a  circle 
reader  which  movea  with  the  aligner.  All  instruments  except 
those  of  the  simplest  form  are  supplied  with  one  or  more  circle 
readera  and  spirit-levels  and  a  telescope  ;  these  important  adiuncts, 
which  are  common  to  ao  many  instruments,  will  therefore  tw  first 
described,  and  afterwarda  the  more  important  instruments  which 
are  employed  in  connexion  with  survey  operationa        ^  ^    ^ 

Circle  leaders  are  of  two  kinday — the  vernier  and  the  microseopa 
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Both  are  held  over  thd  circle  at  the  eztremity  of  a  radial  ami 
pivoted  over  its  centre.  The  vernier  moves  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  circle,  while  the  microscope  yiews  it  a  short  distance 
off;  the  former  is  nsuallv  applied  to  circles  whose  diameters  do 
not  exceed  12  inches,  the  latter  to  those  of  larger  diameter.  Both 
kinds  of  reader  are  applicable  to  linear  scales  as  well  as  to  graduated 
circles,  the  microscope  being  usually  employed  when  most  precision 
is  desired. 

The  vernier  h  so  called  after  its  inventor,  a  Frenchman.  Its 
principle  is  very  simple.  The  space  between  any  convenient  number, 
H,  of  graduations  on  the  circle  is  sot  off  on  the  vernier  and  divided 
into  (n  + 1)  equal  parts  ;  then  some  one  division  of  the  vernier  will 
always  coincide  with  a  graduation  of  the  circle.  On  couutin^  tlie 
divisions  from  the  index  onwards  it  is  found  that  the  coinciding 
division,  say  the  rnth,  of  the  vernier  is  opix>site  the  mth  gradua- 
tion of  die  circle,  counting  from  the  hist  one  passed  by  the  index. 
This  indicates  that  the  distance  of  the  index  from  the  last  gradua- 
tion is  ^^  parts  of  the  sxiace  between  the  graduations ;»  b  in- 
variably taken  as  an  odd  number,  such  that  tlio  unit  of  (n  + 1)  may 
be  some  convenient  aliquot  part  of  the  circle,  as  a  minute  for  a 
circle  divided  into  decree  Vipacrs. 

The  miiToiuotor  microscope  presents  the  combination  of  object 
and  cyo  glasses  met  with  in  ordinary  iuiero»copc«,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Miro-carrying  diaphragm,  movable  by  a  screw,  for  micromctric 
measurements  in  tlie  piano  of  tlio  focu»  of  the  object-class.  The 
tube  is  conical  at  the  object  end  and  cylindrical  at  the  eye  end  ; 
tlio  box  of  tlie  micrometer  is  mounted  between  these  two  parts  at 
right  angles  \vith  the  visual  axis.  The  tube  U  held  at  the  extremity 
of  the  arm  of  an  alidade,  in  a  collar  in  which  it  may  be  moved  closer 
to  or  away  from  the  surface  of  the  circle,  or  be  turned  round  so  as 
to  placo  the  micrometer  tangentially  to  the  circle*  The  distance 
betweon  tlio  micrometer  and  the  object-glass  is  usually  about  four 
times  that  between  tlie  object-glass  and  the  face  of  the  circle,  and 
thus  a  corrc«ix>ndingly  magnified  imago  of  the  spaces  between  the 
graduations  is  obtained  in  the  plane  of  measurement.  The  object- 
glass  is  held  in  a  small  tube  wnich  can  be  screwed  in  or  out  of  the 
principal  tube,  to  enable  the  length  of  the  image  to  be  adjusted  to 
an  exact  integral  number  of  revolutions  of  the  micrometer.  The 
box  of  the  micrometer  and  the  wire  disphragm  are  rectangular,  the 
latter  sliding  to  the  right  or  left  withiu  the  former.  Slow  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  dianhi-agm  by  tlie  micrometer  screw,  which 
passes  into  it  tlirough  a  collar  in  one  side  of  the  box,  against  which 
the  shoulder  of  the  screw  is  pressed  by  an  internal  spiral  spring 
acting  against  the  shies  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  box.  The  screw 
is  furnished  with  a  circular  head  divided  into  a  number  of  equal 
parts— ustually  60,  each  equivalent  to  1'  for  circular  arcs,  and  100 
for  linear  scales— and  is  rotated  opposite  an  index  arm  fixed  on  the 
box ;  complete  revolutions  are  marKod  by  the  teeth  of  a  stationary 
comb,  which  is  fixed  abovo  the  wire  of  tlie  diaphragm  and  viewed 
ivith  it  through  the  eye-piece. 

The  spirit-level  consists  of  a  glass  tube  not  quite  filled  with 
alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  air  being  left,  which  rises  as  a  bubble 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  tube.  In  small  and  coarse  levels  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  is  largest  in  the  middle  and  decreases  uni- 
formly towards  the  ends,  wnich  are  closed  by  the  blow-pipe ;  in 
lon^  and  delicate  levels  the  tube  is  cylindrical,  but  with  a  longi- 
tudinal portion  of  tlio  interior  sui-face  ^und  to  the  curvature  of 
a  circle  of  greater  or  less  radius  according  as  the  level  is  designed 
to  be  more  or  less  sensitive,  and  it  is  sometimes  closed  by  circiUar 

flass  stoppers  cemented  into  the  ends.  When  the  tube  is  held 
orizontajly,  with  the  curved  surface  of  the  interior  uppermost,  the 
middle  part  is  occupied  by  the  air  bubble.  Lines  are  etched  on  the 
outer  surface  at  equal  distances  from  the  central  point,  to  enable 
the  tube  to  bo  set  with  the  bubble  exactly  in  the  middle,  or  a  scale 
graduated  tliroughout  its  entire  length  is  provided,  to  enable  any 
deviation  from  centricality  to  be  measured  and  the  corresponding 
dislevelmcnt  to  be  calculated  and  allowed  for  subsequently  in  the 
reduction  of  the  observations.  The  glass  tube  is  commonly  fixed 
in  a  metal  tube,  witii  plastor  of  Paris  for  protection  ;  but,  as  it  is 
then  liable,  under  changes  of  temperature,  to  torsion  and  strain, 
which  may  sensibly  alter  its  curvature,  it  is  preferable  to  place  it 
in  a  metallic  cradle  and  rest  it  on  cork  bearings,  with  due  provision 
against  sliding,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  glass  cylinder  if 
need  be  for  further  protection.  The  metallic  cradle  or  tube  is 
attached  to  any  instrument  on  which  the  level  is  to  be  mounted 
by  adjusting  screws,  for  setting  it  correctly  with  reference  to  the 
axis  of  rotation  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  value  of  a  division 
of  the  scale,  in  seconds  of  arc,  is  usually  called  the  "run,"  and  is 
determined  by  attaching  the  level  with  its  scalo  to  a  (generally) 
vertical  circle,  and  taking  both  the  circle  and  the  bubl^lo  end  read- 
ings in  different  positions  of  the  circle.  As  the  length  of  the 
bubble  is  much  affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  ^nd  the  curva- 
ture of  the  tube  may  not  be  identical  at  all  points,  values  of  the 
run  are  commonly  obtained  under  widely  differing  temperatures. 

The  telescope  consists  of  a  tube,  carrying  an  achromatic  object- 
^laas  and  an  eye-piece  which  holds  either  a  pair  of  lenses  for  viewing 


the  inverted  image  traAfltdittad  by  the  object-glass  or  a  comlniu- 
tion  of  four  lenses  for  inverting  the  image  and  causing  ill  oLjcrti 
to  be  viewed  naturaUy.  The  former  is  usually  emplojed  for  olw 
serving  celestial  objects,  the  latter  for  observing  terresttial  The 
field  of  view  being  more  or  leas  extensive,  a  central  point  is  estab- 
lished in  the  tube,  usually  by  the  intersection  of  a  pair  of  fine  vim 
or  spider  lines — one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal — in  the  plane  d 
the  image,  and  the  telescope  is  directed  by  bringing  this  paint  oa 
any  specific  object  in  the  field.  As  the  interval  Iwtvroen  the  object- 
^\aaa  and  the  image  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  object,  s  tabt 
IS  provided  to  slide  within  the  telescope  tube  and  cany  the  object. 
glass  at  one  end,  while  the  telescope  tube  carries  the  displui^ 
and  eye-piece  at  the  other  end,  or  via  versa.  The  imags  end  tbi 
wires  are  brought  into  the  same  plane  by  a  focusing  scresr,  thid 
acts  on  the  inner  through  the  outer  tube.  The  wires  are  attaeb«d 
to  the  surface  of  an  adjustable  annular  disphragio,  which  ii  beld 
in  position  by  two  pairs  of  antagonizing  screws— one  psir  borizonul, 
the  other  vertical — wi^h  shoulders  workin|;  against  the  exterior  of 
the  tube  in  which  the  diaphragm  is  contained,  so  as  to  move  it  to 
the  right  or  left  and  up  or  down,  in  order  to  bring  the  point  d 
intersection  of  the  wires  into  tho  visual  axis  of  the  telescope,  la 
practice  the  first  adjustment  is  to  set  the  eye-piece  to  distinct  nuoa 
of  the  wires ;  the  object-glass  is  then  set  truly  to  focus,  vhicb  h 
accomplished  when  no  apparent  parallax,  or  movement  of  theimi^ 
relatively  to  tho  wires,  is  seen  on  shifting  the  position  of  the  ejt, 
for  this  would  indicate  that  the  ims^e  is  either  in  front  of  orbebkd 
the  plane  of  the  wires.  The  line  joining  the  point  of  intcrvctioa 
of  the  wires  with  the  centre  of  the  object-glass  is  called  tho  "lis* 
of  collimation,"  and  the  diaphragm  should  be  so  fixed  thit  tbisli&e 
may  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  on  which  the  telescope 
revolves. 

The  surveying  compass  gives  the  magnetic  bearing  of  any  object, 
and  is  the  simplest  of  all  instruments  for  measuring  horinoul 
angles.  It  consists  of  a  magnetized  needle,  with  an  agate  ceotrr, 
poised  on  the  point  of  an  upright  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  bottcc 
of  a  circular  box  and  carrying  a  concentric  circular  card  or  silver  m^ 
the  circumference  of  which  is  graduated  in  uf  360%  and  is  sometisies 
further  subdivided.  The  aligner  is  constituted  by  a  psir  of  sigl: 
vanes  attached  to  the  box  at  opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter, 
one  vane  having  a  narrow  slit  for  the  eye  to  look  through,  theotlitr 
with  a  wider  opening  bisected  by  a  vertical  wire  to  be  set  od  tb; 
observed  object.  There  is  no  circle  reader,  the  prolongation  of  lb: 
wire  on  to  the  graduations  being  estimated  by  the  eye  ;  and  tbeie 
is  no  level,  for  the  circle  poises  itself  horizon  tally  on  the  sapportiEf 
pivot 

The  prismatic  compass  is  similar  to  the  surveying  comnssa,  vitb 
the  addition  of  a  prism  in  the  eye  vane  through  which  the  viiaof 
the  sight  vane  and  the  divisions  of  the  circle  are  viewed  ajipareDtlf 
together ;  the  division  with  which  the  wire  coincides  when  tbe 
needle  is  at  rest  indicates  the  magnetic  azimuth  of  any  object  bisected 
by  the  wire.  The  sight  vane  carries  a  mirror  turning  on  a  hinge, 
to  enable  objects  to  m  seen  by  reflexion  which  may  be  too  high  to 
be  seen  on  the  wire ;  the  eye  vane  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  dxA. 
glasses  to  be  employed  when  the  sun  is  being  observed. 

Magnetic  instruments  are  useful  for  rapid  reconnaisssnee  and 
rough  survey,  and  for  fillin|p  in  the  minor  details  of  an  exact  sorrer, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  to  give  bearings  with  erron  les 
than  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  In  plotting,  however,  besrinp  at 
preferable  to  angles,  for,  by  drawing  a  number  of  meridional  Hoes 
parallel  to  each  other  on  the  paper,  each  bearing  may  be  plotted  ficn 
an  independent  meridian  without  any  accumulation  of  error,  mA 
as  arises  when  a  number  of  angles  are  plotted  in  succession  «iti 
the  protractor  adjusted  on  short  lines. 

The  plane  table  is  in  its  usual  form  simply  a  rectangulsr  boirw 
mounted  horizontally  on  a  stand,  on  which  it  may  be  turned  rocti 
and  set  in  any  required  position  ;  it  is  furnished  \nth  s  flit  aA^ 
rule,  which  usually  carries  a  jnlr  of  sight  vauea  and  has  a  berrN 
edge,  parallel  to  the  liuo  of  sight,  to  serve  as  a  ruler,  also  vitb  a 
magnetic  needle.  OccasionoUy  the  construction  is  more  dibcriU. 
and  the  board  is  surrounded  by  a  marginal  frame  \i-ith  graduatioas 
radiating  from  tho  centre  as  the  dc^ecs  of  a  circle,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  as  an  iustrumeut  for  measuring  horizontal  angles,  while  t£*^ 
sight  rule  is  furnished  with  a  telescope,  which  takes  the  place  o. 
tho  vanos  and  is  mounted  on  an  axle  to  measure  vertical  asg'^ 
The  sizo  is  made  as  great  as  is  consistent  xnih.  the  limits  of  portz- 
bility  in  each  instance,  so  that  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  draws  oa 
may  be  as  large  as  ]>ossible.  Tho  standard  piano  table  of  the  laJiaa 
Survey  measures  30  inches  by  24,  and  is  made  of  planks  of  rtU- 
seasoned  wood  1  inch  thick,  with  transverse  edge  bars  helov  Jb 
prevent  warping  and  buckling.  It  is  set  np  on  a  stand,  nsaaJj" 
a  braced  tripod,  to  which  it  is  olamped  by  a  powerful  hand  sc«r 
passing  through  the  head  of  the  stand  into  a  brass  socket  v» 
centrally  under  the  table ;  tho  screw  when  relaxed  serves  i»  * 
pivot,  round  which  tho  table  may  be  turned  in  azimuth  and  set  a 
any  required  position.  The  table  Is  then  firmly  clamped  so  u 
to  maintain  a  constant  position  during  all  the  subsequent  laf>^ 
off  of  bearings.    The  sight  role  is  80  inches  long,  2  wide,  sfid  osi- 
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tiiird  of  an  inch  thick,  of  ebony,  with  »  hmn  dght  tuio  at  each 
end,  and  a  fidndal  edge  panllel  to  the  line  of  si^ht ;  the  vanea  are 
abont  5  inohea  hi|^,  which  girea  anfficient  eleration  and  depneeion 
for  general  nae.  The  magnetic  needle  ia  about  6  inchea  long  and 
ta  held  in  a  leetancular  braaa  box  an  Hich  broad,  placed  on  the 
table  whilst  it  ia  beuig  eet  and  aiterwarda  remoTed.  Hekhta  may 
be  detenntned  on  tiie  apot  with  the  aid  of  a  clinometer,  formed  oif 
a  bar  caxiying  a  apirit-Ieyel  and  a  pair  of  aightii  one  of  which  haa 
a  acale  of  tangente  gradnated  to  radiiua>the  intenral  between  the 
aighti.  7or  the  method  of  employing  the  table  aee  8  4,  pi  700  above. 
^The  theodolite^  the  moat  important  of  all  instmmenta  for  the 
pnrpoeaa  of  a  annrey,  ia  a  combination  of  two  gradnated  circles 
placed  at  right  anglea  to  each  other,  for  the  measurement  of  hori- 
sontal  and  Tertical  anglee,  a  teleeoope,  which  tome  on  axea  mounted 
eentrieally  to  tiie  drdee,  and  an  alidade  for  each  cirde,  which 
cairiee  two  or  more  readera  of  the  area  throuch  which  the  teleeoope 
ia  mored.  The  whole  is  supported  by  apedestal  reeting  on  foot- 
aerewa,  which  are  alao  employed  to  level  the  instrument  The  size 
Taries  froma  minimum  with  circles  8  inches  in  diameter  to  a  mazi- 
mnm  with  a  8f-inch  horiaontal  and  an  18-inch  vertical  cirde,  the 
weight  ranging  i^m  4  lb  to  1000  lb ;  the  dimensions  and  magni- 
fying powera  of  tiie  teleeoope  increeae  with  the  diameter  of  the 
horizontal  drde.  The  teleeoope  may  be  connected  rigidly  with 
the  alidade  and  move  with  it  while  the  drde  remaina  stationary, 
or  with  the  drde  and  move  with  it  while  the  alidade  remains 
atationarj.  1^  varietiee  of  form  aa  weU  aa  of  size  are-  numerous : 
in  some  the  telescope  may  be  completed  turned  round  in  altitude 
aa  well  aa  azimuth,  and  pointed  to  any  oqject  cdeetial  or  tenestrial ; 
fn  otiieri  the  range  of  movement  in  altitude  ii  reatricted  to  abont 
as*  above  and  26*  bdow  the  horizon,  and  a  pair  of  sectors  are 
anbetitnted  for  the  complete  vertical  circle ;  in  some  the  telescone 
and  vertical  drde  are  placed  between,  in  others  outside  ot  the 
pillars  whidi  support  their  common  axis ;  in  aome  the  pedestal 
tt  a  simple  tribracn  resting  on  three  foot-screws,  in  others  it  takee 
the  objectioiud>le  form  of  a  ball  carrying  the  vertical  axis  and  a 
aodcet  holding  the  ball  between  two  ^iralld  platee,  which  are 
antagoidzed  and  set  iirm  by  two  pairs  of  foot-screws,  turning  in 
aochets  fixed  to  the  lower  plate,  whfle  their  heads  are  pressed 
against  the  upper  plate,  to  fix  it  and  bring  the  iuatrument  into 
level  at  the  same  time.  There  are  numerous  other  spedalitiee  of 
form  which  have  been  introduced  to  meet  apedfio  requirements ; 
bat  these  cannot  be  noticed  here. 

Hm  transit  theodolite  is  an  alt -azimuth  instrument  with  the 
graduated  eirdea  of  equal  diameter,  usually  6  to  8  inches.  The 
telescope  is  mounted  between  a  pair  of  conical  arms  which  taper 
outwude  and  end  in  cylindrical  pivots,  constituting  what  ia  called 
the  trandt  axia  of  the  instrument  The  pivots  rest  on  Y's  or  in 
semicircular  collars,  on  the  heads  of  a  pair  of  pillars,  which  are 
made  of  sufficient  height  to  enable  the  teleecope  to  revolve  between 
them  and  be  pointed  to  stars  in  the  zenith.  These  pillars  stand 
on  a  drcular  plet^  which  serves  aa  the  alidade  of  the  horizontal 
drde  and  is  usually  constructed  to  revolve  round  a  vertical  axis 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  of  the  horizontal  drde ;  this  axis 


nasses  downwarda  into  a  socket  in  the  centre  of  a  tribrach,  which 
fbrma  the  pedeatal  of  the  inatrument  and  reats  on  three  mill- 
headed  foot-aerswa  by  which  the  instrument  b  levelled.     The 


vertical  cirde  ia  mounted  eentrieally  on  one  of  the  conea  of  the 
trandt  aiis,  near  the  nivot  end ;  its  alidade,  usually  a  rectangular 
plate  carrying  a  pair  of  yemiers,  b  fitted  eentrieally  over  that  atis, 
in  contact  with  tne  dide  but  nearer  the  shoulder  of  the  pivot,  and, 
while  the  tdeecope  and  the  drde  revolve  together,  it  ia  held  station- 
ary by  an  a4justable  arm  the  end  ai  which  is  pinched  between  a  pair 
of  antaffonizmg  acrews  mounted  on  the  nearest  pillar.  The  alioade 
of  the  horizontal  drde  carriea  two  or  three  equidirtant  vemieni 
because  sny  error  in  eentring  an  alidade  over  a  drde  ia  eliminated 
in  the'  mean  of  the  readinga  whenever  two  or  more  verniers,  placed 
at  equal  distanoee  apart  round  the  drds^  are  read.  A  damp^  with 
a  tangent  screw  for  communicating  alow  motion,  ia  attached  to  the 
nearest  piUar,  to  act  on  the  verticaldrde  and  the  telescope ;  another 
is  attached  to  the  plate  of  the  horizontal  drde,  to  act  on  th«  alidade 
of  that  drde  and  eo  alao  on  the  tdeecope  for  azimuthal  motion ;  and 
&  third  to  the  pedeatal,  to  act  on  the  plate  of  the  horizontal  cirde. 
The  first  two  are  employed  in  measuring  the  vertical  and  arimuthal 
'anglee,  the  third  in  settmg  the  zoo-diameter  of  the  horizontal  circle 
in  any  spedfie  direction,  with  a  view  to  the  repetition  of  the  mea- 
surements of  the  azimuthal  angles  at  different  parts  of  the  drde. 
For  levdling  the  instrument,  two  levels  are  fixed  at  right  anglea. 
to  each  other  on  the  plate  of  the  alidade  of  the  horizontal  cirde ; 
a  third  is  attached  to  the  telescope,  or,  preferably,  to  the  alidade  of 
the  vertical  drdei  afourth-ia  mounted  on  the  trandt  axis  when 
levelling  for  aatronomical  observations.  A  magnetic  compass  or 
needle  is  added,  and  also  a  plummet  for  eentring  the  instrument 
over  the  station  mark. 

Theodolitea  are  deaigned  to  measure  horizontal  anglea  with 
greater  accuiiacy  than  verliod,  because  it  is  on  the  former  that  the 
most  important  work  of  a  aurvey  depends,  and  they  are  measurable 
-with  greateat  accaraoy  |  aeasurea  of  vertical  anglea  are  liable  to  be 


much  impaired  by  variations  in  the  refractive  dondition  of  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere^  more  particularly  on  long  lines,  so  that 
when  hdghta  have  to  be  determined  with  much  accuracy  the  theo- 
dolite must  be  discarded  for  a  levelling  instrument,  to  be  set  up 
repeatedly  with  atavee  at  short  distances.  When  truly  adjusted  the 
theodolite  measures  the  horizontal  angle  between  any  two  objects, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  altitude,  as  the  pole  atar  and  any 
terreetrial  object ;  but,  aa  a4justmenta  are  not  always  made  with 
accuracy  nor  permanently  maintained,  it  is  desirable  always  to 
take  the  obeervations  in  pairs,  with  the  face  of  the  vertical  circle 
altematdy  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  observer,  for  this  eliminates 
coUimation  error  f^m  the  horizontal  anglee  and  index  error  in  the 
setting  of  the  spirit-levd  from  the  verti^  anglea. 

When  a  horizontal  an^e  ia  measured  several  timee  for  greater 
accuracy,  one  of  two  meUiods  of  procedure  is  adopted.  (1)  The 
angle  is  measured  once  or  oftener  in  the  usual  way,  the  horizontal 
drele  remaining  clamped  and  the  tdeecope  and  alidade  moving 
over  it ;  then  the  poaition  of  the  horizontal  drcle  ia  shifted  ^  as 
often  aa  may  be  desired,  and  after  each  shifting  the  anffle  is  again 
measured  aa  formerly ;  thus  a  separate  numericd  result  is  obtained 
for  each  operatbiL  Or  (8),  the  nrst  object  A  having  been  observed 
and  the  telescope  set  on  the  second  object  B,  the  horizontal  drde 
is  undamped  and  turned  round  until  the  telescope  is  brought  back 
on  A,  when  it  is  sgain  clamped ;  then  the  didade  ia  undamped  and 
the  telescope  anin  moved  over  the  horizontal  drcle  to  be  set  on  B. 
The  operanon  is  repeated  aa  often  aa  may  be  desired.  The  vernier 
readings  are  only  taken  for  the  first  teleecope  pointing  to  A  and 
the  laat  to  B  ;  their  differenoe  -fSOO*  for  every  complete  revolution 
of  the  drde,  di?ided  by  the  number  of  repetitions,  gives  the  angle. 
This  method  is  objectionable  when  a  round  of  several  angles  has  to 
be  meaaured,  but  it  enablee  the  vdue  ef  a  dnffle  angle^more  par- 
ticularly a  email  one,  as  between  objecte  in  tne  same  field  of  the 
teleecope— te  be  determined  accurately  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  the  first  method. 

An  auxiliary  tdeecope  is  sometimee  fixed  below  the  plate  of  the 
horizontal'  drde  of  a  theodolite,  to  be  pointed  to  a  referring  mark 
while  the  upper  teleecope  ia  being  moved  about,  and  thus  to  serve  as 
a  check  on  the  ^nerd  atebility  of  the  instrument  and  on  the  per- 
manence of  the  initial  setting  of  the  drde  during  the  measurement 
of  a  round  of  andea.  When  a  theodolite  is  set  up  on  a  lofty 
scaffolding  which  u  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  wind,  or  on  a  stend 
which  cannot  be  readily  iaolated  fVom  the  obeerver,  horizontal 
anglee  may  be  measured  accurately  by  employing  a  second  observer 
to  Keep  the  auxiliary  telescope  truly  pointed  to  a  referring  mark 
while  the  obeerving  telescope  is  being  pointed. 

The  subtenae  trandt  theodolite  diners  from  the  ordinary  trandt 
theodolite  merdy  in  having  a  pair  of  wire -carrying  micrometers 
mounted  in  the  telescope  tube,  m  order  that  the  small  angle  sub- 
tended by  a  distant  object  of  known  dimendons,  or  by  two  objecte 
siifficienuy  near  each  other  to  be  aeen  in  the  eame  field  of  the  tele- 
ecope, may  be  measured  with  greater  fadli^  and  precision  than  on 
the  graduated  drclea  in  the  usual  way.  The  roicrometera  are  hdd 
in  a  rectaujpilar  box,  one  on  the  right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left, 
with  the  wiree  brought  as  dosely  as  posdble  into  the  plane  of  the 
fixed  wiree  in  the  orainary  diaphragm ;  the  box  can  be  turned  on 
the  telescope,  tube  throujgh  an  angle  of  rather  more  than  00*,  to 
enable  the  niicrometer  wires  to  be  set  perallel  to  either  the  hori- 
zontal or  the  vertical  wire  of  the  diaphragm,  or  to  be  placed  at  any 
deeired  angle  of  inclination.  The  snotense  object  usually  employed 
in  survey  work  is  a  pole  of  known  length  ;  if  held  perpendicularly 
to  the  bne  of  sight  of  the  tdesoope,  ita  direct  distence  may  be 
determined  from  the  angle  measuied  by  the  micrometers  with  & 
snffidently  small  percentage  of  error  to  make  this  method  preferable 
to  chaining  over  rough  ground.  The  instrument  has  been  ndvan- 
tegeondy  employed  in  carrying  traverses  of  considerable  length  over 
ground  whicn  was  impracticable  for  direct  linear  measnrements. 
llie  micrometers  are  auo  aerviceable  in  astronomicd  obeervatione 
for  time  and  longitude,  for  they  ^ve  additiond  wires  on  which  to 
observe  the  paaaafle  of  a  ster,  at  distancee  from  the  fixed  wire  which 
may  be  varied  ^fh  the  speed  of  the  star ;  and  for  determining  the 
longitude  they  permit  numeroua  measures  of  the  distence  between 
the  edge  of  the  moon  end  a  star  to  be  taken,  immediately  before 
and  after  occultetion. 

Eckhold'a  omnimeter  is  a  theodolite  fumidied  with  a  microecope 
of  coneiderable  magnitude  fadng  a  graduated  linear  scale ;  the  tube 
of  the  microecope  la  rigidly  atteched  to  the  telescope  tube,  dther 
at  right  angles  or  pardlel  to  it,  so  that  the  two  always  move  Uy, 
gether.  The  scde  is  fixed  either  pardlel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
alidade  plate  of  the  horizontd  drde ;  thua,  when  the  telescope  is 
moved  uirough  vertied  area  within  the  range  of  the  ecale,  the 
tangente  of  the  area  are  measured  by  the  microecope  on  the  scde. 
The  latest  and  beet  form  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  8, 
which  repreeents  a  transit  theodolite  converted  into  an  omnimeter 
by  the  appli<*ation  of  a  microscope  AB  to  the  telescope  at  right 

1  This  U  often  don*  Arbitrarily,  but  pystomAtio  •hlfta  which  bring  •quidift' 
teat  gnidnaUottf  or  the  oiwU  mdn  tit*  Tornw^.  *j^s  •"  l***  ••'•oo^e  r**"** 
Jail loMiy one el«ectar»dwa]rspretBaWe(H»ttctl,l»b^e«^-    *.     -• 
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angles  to  it,  and  of  a  scale  C  to  tbo  plata  of  the  alidade  of  the  hori- 
zontal circle  in  a  plane  parallel  to  toat  of  the  vertical  circle.  The 
microscope  is 
furnished  with  a 
diagonal  eye- 
piece,  throu(;h 
which  the  obser- 
ver looks  down 
on  the  scale.  The 
scale  is  divided 
into  100  equal 
parts, and  is  mov- 
able in  its  bed- 
plate through 
the  length  of 
one  of  these  di- 
visions bv  one 
rotation  of  a  mi- 
crometer screw, 
with  a  large 
head,  i?,  the  cir- 
cumference of 
which  is  divided 
into  100  equal 
parts,  each  divi- 
sible into  fifths 
by  a  vernier.  The 
microscope  has  a 
fixed  wire  in  a. 
diaphragm  at  its 
eye  end,  A,  and, 
when  the  tele- 
scope is  set  on 
an  object  and 
the  wire  is  seen 
between  a  pair  of 
divisions  on  the 
scale,  the  scale  is 


Fig.  8. 


is  pointiuff  to  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  staff;  then,  since 
ind  Oa  are  known,  the  horizontal  distance  OA  and  the  height 


moved  by  the  micrometer  screw  until  the  nearest  division  is  brought 
under  the  wire ;  the  scale  reading  corresponding  to  the  horizontal 
position  of  the  telescope  being  known,  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  reading  when  the  telescope  is  pointing  sbove  or  below  the 
horizontal  plane  is  the  tangent  of  the  arc  of  elevation  or  depression, 
to  radius = the  perpendicular  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  tele- 
scone  to  the  scale.  Thus  m 
botn  the  distance  and 
the  height  of  any  point " 
over  which  a  staff  of 
known  length  has  been  a 
set  up  vertically  may  be 
readily  determined  with 

fair  accuracy.   Let  0  (fig.  ».     q 

0)  be  the  position  of  the  '  ^^'  *' 

transit  axis  of  the  telescope,  OA  the  direction  of  the  telescope 
when  hoiizontal,  and  Oa  the  corresponding  direction  of  the  micro- 
scope at  right  angles  to  the  scale  amn ;  let  J/  be  a  distant  point 
over  which  the  staff  i/iV  has  been  set  up  vertically)  and  let  w 
and  n  be  the  graduations  under  the  microscope  when  the  tele< 

scope  is      

J/iVand 

A21  are  determined  from  the  proportions 

AJfzamf'  •   "*• 

It  b  essential  that  the  focusing  tube  of  the  microscope  should 
always  move  parallel  to  the  visual  axis  when  different  divisions 
ef  the  scale  are  being  brought  into  focus,  otherwise  errors  materially 
exceeding  the  quantities  appreciable  by  the  micrometer  may  be 
caused.  The  linear  results  thus  obtained  are  satisfactory  when  the 
subtense  staff  is  set  up  at  a  moderate  distance;  the  instrument 
has  often  been  used  with  advantage  in  localities  where  measur- 
ing chains  could  not  be  conveniently  employed.  As  an  angular 
inBtnimont  it  is  identical  ivith  the  ordinary  transit  theodolite,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  figure,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  illus- 
trating the  description  of  that  instrument ;  the  foot -screws  are 
represented  as  resting  on  a  plate  such  as  is  usually  fixed  on  the 
head  of  a  folding  tripod  stand,  their  lower  extremities,  as  well  as 
the  grooves  In  whicli  they  are  placed  on  the  plate,  being  concealed 
from  view  by  a  capping  upper  plate,  which  is  clamped  over  their 
shoulders  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  falling  off  the  stand. 

In  any  theodolite  with  a  telescope  of  the  ordinary  form  the  height 
of  the  pillars  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  greater  than  half  the 
length  of  the  teloKcope  if  stars  in  the  zenith  are  to  be  observed  or 
if  the  telescope  is  to  be  completely  rotated  on  its  transit  axis  ;  the 
higher  the  pulars  the  higher  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  less  perfect 
the  stability  of  the  instrument  when  set  up  for  observation,  and  the 
greater  its  weight  and  cumbersomeness  for  transport  In  Germany 
and  Russia  theodolites  and  transit  instruments  are  sometimes  em- 


ployed in  which  the  6^  end  of  the  tclcsoopo  tube  is  lemorsd-t 
counterpoise  to  the  object  end  bcin^  substituted  in  its  place ;  a&d 
a  prism  is  inserted  at  the  intersection  of  the  visual  axis  with  tits 
transit  axis,  eo  that  the  rays  of  light  from  the  objec^gUa8  nay  U 
reflected  through  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  transit  axis  to  an  eys-uect 
in  the  pivot  of  this  tube.  In  this  ease  the  pillars  need  only  be  hi^ 
enough  for  the  counterpoise  to  pass  freely  over  the  plate  of  u« 
horizontal  circle ;  but  the  obeerver  has  always  to  plare  hinuelf  at 
riffht  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  object  he  is  observing. 

The  levelling  instrument  consists  of  a  telescope  whica  carriat 
long  spirit-level  parallel  to  itself  and  is  mounted  on  a  horizonta] 
plate,  which  is  fixed  rigidly  cither  on  the  head  of  a  vertical  txii 
revolving  within  a  socket  in  the  centre  of  the  pedestal  or  oa  tbt 
of  a  hollow  cone  revolving  round  a  vertical  axis  whick  prtfjecj 
upii'ards  from  the  pedestaL  There  are  various  forms  of  tha  iaitni- 
ment ;  in  the  Y-level  the  telescope  rests  on  a  pair  of  Y's,  in  vKieli  it 
can  be  both  rotated  and  tumea  end  for  end ;  in  the  dumpy  \tn\ 
the  telescope  is  rigidly  attached  to  its  supports,  and  its  tubs  ii 
made  shorter  and  of  greater  diameter,  to  carry  an  object-glass  of 
shorter  focal  length  and  larger  aperture.  A  magnetic  compass  u 
attached  to  the  instrument  to  enable  the  bearings  of  the  leTellis^ 
staves  to  be  taken  whenever  desired.  Levelling  staves  are  of  i 
variety  of  patterns  and  are  graduated  in  various  ways,  best  oa 
both  faces  and  dissimilarly,  for  a  check  on  accidental  erron  cf 
reading;  as  indicated  in  sect  III. 

Reflecting  levels  are  portable  instruments  which  mav  be  beM  by 
the  hand  for  rough  and  rapid  survey  work.  They  are  of  tvo  forms': 
in  one  an  image  of  the  eye  of  the  observer,  in  the  other  an  imi{!{ 
of  the  bubble  of  a  spirit-level,  is  seen  by  reflexion  on  s  lercl  vitii 
the  observed  object.  The  first  consists  of  a  square  of  commoa 
looking-glass,  which  is  set  in  a  frame  suspended  from  a  ring  ou  ik 
line  of  prolongation  of  one  of  the  diagonals  in  such  s  inauner  asto 
swin^  freel V  but  not  turn  round  on  its  axis  of  suspension ;  tbe  frase 
is  weighted  by  a  metal  plate  behind,  to  which  it  is  so  adjiuW 
that,  when  suspended,  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  mirror  will  be 
vertical.  A  small  portion  of  the  glass  at  one  end  of  tlie  LorizoDtil 
diagonal  is  either  cat  away  or  unsilvered.  When  the  image  of 
the  observer's  eye  is  seen  on  the  diagonal,  all  objects  biKct^  bj 
the  diagonal,  wnether  viewed  through  the  opening  in  the  mirror 
or  by  reflexion,  are  on  the  level  of  the  eye.  The  second  consiits 
of  a  tube  open  at  the  object  end  and  closed  at  the  eye  end  by  i 
disk  which  is  perforated  with  a  sight  hole ;  a  mirror  filling  ap  lulf 
the  section  is  fixed  in  the  tube,  facing  the  eye  end  at  an  angle  cf 
45*  with  the  axis  ;  and  an  all-round  transparent  spirit -leTcl  is 
mounted  over  an  opening  above  the  mirror,  and  its  bubble  is  t«s 
by  reflexion  in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Abney's  level  is  of  the  Utttr 
construction,  but  with  the  spirit-level  attached  to  the  alidade  of  i 
graduated  arc  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  (rectangular)  tube ;  tliss 
vertical  angles  as  well  as  levels  may  be  determined  with  it 

The  optical  square  is  a  reflecting  instrument  indicating  a  ri^bt 
angle,  and  is  of  great  use  in  laying  off  perpendiculars  for  the 
measurement  of  offsets  from  a  line  of  survey.  It  consists  of  t^o 
glass  plates,  one  whdly  the  other  partially  silvered,  which  are  fixed 
permanently  in  a  shallow  circular  box  at  an  angle  of  45",  so  tbat 
any  two  objects  seen  together  through  a  sight  hole  in  the  box- 
one  directly  through  the  transparent  portion,  the  other  by  reflexion 
in  the  mirror  of  the  partially  silvered  glass  plate— subteod  u 
ancle  of  90*  at  the  point  where  the  observer  is  standing. 

rlotting  and  Flol-measuring  Instruments. — These  comprise  linear 
scales,  common  compasses,  and  angular  protractors  for  laying  olf 
distances  and  angles  measured  on  the  ground,  proportional  com- 
passes and  pantagraphs  for  reproducing  a  finished  plot  on  sooe 
other  scale,  and  opisometers  and  planlmeters  for  measuring  plotted 
lines  and  areas. 

Scales  are  divided,  either  decimally  or  fractionally,  into  enoal 
parts,  each  of  which  is  a  portion  of  a  fixed,  unit  of  leugtli,  as  a  foot 
or  an  inch ;  some  are  suodivided  more  or  less  minutely  through* 
out  their  enti|«  length  between  a  pair  of  parallel  lines ;  others  are 
subdivided  at  their  extremities  only.  Diagonal  scales  are  forisel 
by  eleven  equidistant  parallel  lines,  the  outer  ones  of  which  are 
divided  primarily  and  subdivided  into  tenths  at  their  extremities. 
The  primary  divisions  are  joined  by  cross  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  eleven  parallel  lines ;  the  end  subdivisions  are  joined  diagon- 
ally, the  first  on  the  lower  lino  with  the  second  on  the  upper,  and 
so  on,  each  diagonal  cutting  every  horizontal  line  in  a  point  a  t«atb 
of  a  subdivision  beyond  the  cutting  point  on  the  parallel  UbJ 
below,  as  measured  from  any  one  of  the  perpendicular  lines ;  aad 
each  of  these  tenths  is  further  divisible  into  tenths  by  measariBjj 
from  the  perpendicular  at  intervals  of  tenths  between  the  panllw 
lines ;  thus  great  precision  of  measurement  is  obtained. 

The  Man^uois  scale  and  triangle  consist  of  a  scale  dirided 
throughout  into  equal  parts  more  or  less  minutely  and  a  right- 
angled  triangle  of  which  the  hypothenuse  is  Uiree  times  the  shortest 
side.  An  arrow  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  hypothenuse  to 
serve  as  a  pointer  to  the  diviaibns  of  the  scale.  The  tnird  side  m 
a  bevelled  edge  for  ruling.  When  the  triangle  is  placed  vith  itJ 
hypothenuse  against  the  scale  and  ii  moved  along  it,  all  haea  drtn 
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•long  the  bevelled  edge  an  puanel  to  etch  other,  their  distaneea 
apart  being  one-third  of  the  dinTancee  trayelled  by  the  arrow  along 
the  scale. 

Companee  usoally  take  the  form  of  a  pair  of  lege  morable  about 
a  joint,  ao  that  their  extremities,  which  are  of  steel,  ftnely  pointed, 
may  be  set  at  an^  required  distance  apart ;  the  legs  ma^.be  knee^ 
jointed,  and  one  is  usually  adapted  to  nold  either  a  pencil,  a  ruling 
pen,  or  a  steel' pointer,  as  may  be  desired.  A  beam  compass  is  em- 
ployed when  long  lengths  are  laid  off;  it  consists  of  a  light  tubular 
metal  bar,  or  a  rectangular  deal  rod,  fitted  with  a  pair  of  boxes, 
which  slide  along  it  and  carry  either  pen,  pencil,  or  pointer,  and 
may  be  set  and  clamped  at  any  desired  distance  apart 

Proportional  compasses  consist  of  two  parts  so  exactly  similar 
that  when  held-  in  contact  throughout  they  appear  as  one ;  each  is 
pointed  at  both  ends,  flat  and  groored  throngn  one-half  its  length, 
and  tapering  to  a  point  in  the  other  half.  The  two  aro  coupled 
together  by  a  pair  of  similar  sliders,  one  for  each  groove,  turning 
on  a  common  axle  which  carries  a  diak  at  one  end  and  a  clam])ing 
screw  at  the  other ;  bv  shifting  the  position  of  the  sliders  in  the 
grooves  the  distances  between  the  points  at  the  o^poeito  ends  can 
be  brought  into  any  desired  nroitortion.  The  s'^.ttings  for  different 
proportions  are  efilected  by  oringing  a  line  on  the  slider  opposite 
the  lines  of  a  fractional  scale  engraved  on  one  side  of  the  groove. 

Protractors  are  of  two  forms  circular  (or  aemicireular)  and  rect- 
angular ;  the  circumferences  of  the  former  are  divided  into  360*  or 
180**;  the  latter  are  divided  on  three  sides  of  their  periphery  by 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fourth  side  to  the  ae^e  points 
on  the  circumference  of  a  semicircle  of  which  that  side  is  the 
diameter.  The  prptractor  being  set  with  its  centre  on  a  given 
point  and  its  xero  line  on  a  ffiven  line  passing  through  the  point, 
any  angle  with  this  line  at  uie  point  can  be  leadily  laid  off.  Pro- 
tractors for  plotting  traverses  are  commonly  annular,  that  they  nuy 
be  centred  over  the  station  of  origin  with  the  zero  diameter  on 
the  initial  meridian ;  their  bearings  at  Jiny  other  station  may  be 
laid  off  without  moving  the  protractor  by  drawing  linos  parallel 
to  the  same  bearings  at  the  origin.  Roctangi^ar  protractors  some- 
times have  parallel  lines  engraved  on  their  laces  at  equal  distances, 
for  setting  over  paper  ruled  with  parallel  lines  at  unequal  dbtancea, 
and  their  backs  engraved  with  scales  of  rhumbs,  sinesy  secants,  and 
tAngents  and  common  scales  of  equal  parte. 

The  station  pointer  enables  the  position  of  any  station  at  which 
angles  between  three  fixed  points  have  been  measured  to  bo  plotted 
on  paper.  It  consists  of  three  arms :  tne  centre  arm  carries  a 
graaaated  circle  fixed  over  an  axis  at  one  end ;  the  other  two  aro 
movable  round  this  axis,  and  each  carries  a  vernier  for  readinff  the 
circle.  Each  arm  has  a  straight  edge  bevelled  as  a  ruler,  ana  the 
lines  on  the  prolongations  of  these  edges  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
axis,  where  there  is  a  small  opening  throueh  which  a  point  may  be 
pricked  on  the  paper.  The  arms  having  oeen  set  to  the  observed 
angles,  the  instrument  is  moved  about  until  each  edge  is  over  one 
of  the  fixed  points  on  the  paper,  when  its  centre  will  m  exactly  over 
the  poeition  of  the  station  if  none  of  the  angles  are  veiy  acute.  The 
instrument  is  much  used  in  nautical  surveying,  for  laying  down 
the  position  of  a  vessel  at  sea  by  angles  measured  to  fixed  objects 
on  snorei 

The  triangular  compass  is  serviceable  in  reproducing  plane  xu 
full  scale  ;  it  is  formed  by  jointing  a  third  leg  to  the  centre  pin  of 
the  joint  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  compasses,  so  as  to  be  movaole  in 
any  direction. 

The  pautagraph  is  omployod  in  reproducing  a  msp  on  a  different 
^-generally  a  smaller^-scale.  It  consists  oi  two  long  arms^  AB 
and  AC,  lotnted  together  at  A,  3 

and  two  short  arms,  FD  and  F£, 
jointed  together  at  F  and  with 
the  long  arms  at  D  and  B ;  FI>  y 

is  made  exactly  equal  to  AS  and      »  / 

FH  to  AD,  so  that  ADFJB  is  a         X     '^ 
true  panllelogram  whatever  the  y 

angle  at  A,     Tho  instrument  is         X 


supx^orted  parallel  to  tliepapor  on^  ^ 
ivory  castom,  on  whi<-h  it  movo4  ^ 
frooly.      A  tube  is  usually  fixed 


Fig.  10. 

voi-ti'cally  at  c,  ntar  the  extremity  of  the  long  arm  AO,  and  similar 
tuljos  are  uiouiitod  on  pUtois  which  slide  along  the  short  anua 
^D  and  FD ;  tlioy  are  mtoudotl  to  hold  either  the  axle  pin  on  a 
wcightdl  fulcrum  round  which  tho  instrument  turns,  or  a  stool 
pointer,  or  a  pomil,  intorchangbably.  M'hou  tho  ceutrea  of  the 
tubes  aro  exactly  in  a  straight  lino,  as  on  tho  dotted  lino  b/e,  tho 
small  tiian;;Io  b/D  will  always  bo  similar  to  the  largo  triangle  LeA; 
and  then,  if  tho  fulrrum  is  placed  under  b,  the  pencil  at/,  and  tho 
]iointcr  at  e,  when  tho  in  itrunit'nt  is  moved  round  tho  fulcrum 
as  a  pi?ot,  the  iioucil  and  the  pointer  will  move  ]iara11rl  to  carh 
other  throuf{h  uiHUnreii  whirh  will  bo  rospor(i?oly  in  tlio  propor- 
tion of  1/  io  be;  thus  the  poncil  at  /draws  a  rtfliirod  copy  of  tho 
map  under  tlic  pointer  at  c;  if  tho  ponril  and  tho  pointer  were 
iutrrrhanj;o«l  an  enlar<^d  copy  would  liedtawn;  if  the  fulcrtim  and 
pencil  were  iiitcrchan;;o<i,  and  the  sJidorv  eot  for  /  to  bisuct  be, 


the  map  would  be  copied  exactly.  lines  are  engraved  on  the  arms 
BD  and  FD,  to  indicate  the  positions  to  which  the  sliders  must  be 
set  for  the  ratios  |i  1, . . .,  which  jare  commonly  required. 

The  s(|uare  pantagraph  of  Adrian  Oavard  consists  of  two  graduated 
arms  which  are  pivotea  on  a  plain  bar  and  connected  by  a  graduated 
bar  sliding  between  them  throughout  their  entire  longth,  to  bo  set 
at  any  required  distance  from  the  plain  bar ;  a  sliding  plate  carrying 
a  vertical  tube,  to  hold  either  the  axle  of  the  fulcrum,  the  pencil, 
or  the  pointer,  is  mounted  on  one  of  the  arms  and  on  a  prolongation 
of  the  plain  bar  beyond  the  other  arm,  and  ilso  on  the  graduated  con- 
necting bar;  and  an  additional  arm  is  provided  by  means  of  which 
roductione  below  or  enlargements  above  the  scales  given  on  the 
instrument  can  be  readily  effected. 

The  eidograph  is  designed  to  supersede  the  pantacraph,  which 
is  somewhat  unsteady,  having  eeveral  supports  and  loiutsi  It  is 
composed  of  three  graduated  bars,  one  of  which  is  held  over  a  ful- 
crum and  carries  the  others,  which  are  lighter,  one  at  each  extremity. 
The  throe  bars  are  movable  from  end  to  end  in  box-sockets,  each 
having  an  index  and  a  vernier  in  contact  with  the  graduated  scale. 
The  iMX-socket  of  the  principal  bar  turns  round  the  vertical  axle 
of  the  fulcrum  ;  that  oi  each  side  bar  is  attached  to'  a  vertical  axle, 
which  also  carries  a  grooved  wheel  of  large  diameter  and  turns  in 
a  collar  at  either  end  of  the  principal  bar.  The  two  wheela  are  of 
exactly  the  same  diameter  and  are  connected  by  a  stool  band  fitting 
tightly  into  the  grooves,  so  that  they  always  turn  together  through 
identical  arcs ;  thus  tho  sido  bars  over  which  they  are  respectively 
mounted,  when  once  set  parallel,  turn  with  them  and  always  remain 
parallel  A  pointer  is  held  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  side  bars  and 
a  pencil  at  the  diagonally  opposite  end  of  the  other.  The  bars  may 
be  readily  set  by  their  graduated  scales  to  positions  in  which  the 
distances  of  the  pencil  and  the  pointer  from  the  fulcrum  will  always 
be  in  the  ratio  of  the  given  ana  the  required  map  scalea 

The  opisometer  is  intended  to  measure  the  lengths  of  roads^  rivers, 
and  other  linos  on  a  map.  It  consists  simply  of  a  milled  wheel 
mountod  in  a  forked  handle  on  a  steel  screw  with  a  very  fine  thread. 
The  wheel,  being  turned  up  to  one  end  of  the  screw,  is  put  down 
on  the  map  with  the  handle  held  vertically  over  the  point  at  which 
tho  measurement  is  to  commence,  and  is  run  over  the  road  or  line 


until  the  point  is  reached  at  which  th^  measurement  U  to  stop ;  it 
is  then  lilted  off  the  paper,  placed  on  the  scale  of  the  map,  and  run 
backwards  to  the  initial  end  of  the  scrpw,  oyer  a  length  of  the  scale 


Fig.  11, 


which  corresponds  to  the  length  run  over  on  the  map. 

The  polar  planimeter  was  invented  by  Professor  Amsler  of 
Schaffhausen  for  the  measurement  of  area*  on  maps  and  plans.  It 
consiBts  essentially  of  two  arma  jointed  together  and  a  roller,  car- 
ried at  right  angles  to  one  of  the  arms  and  moving  in  touch  with 
the  paper,  which  by  its  revolutions  records  the  area  of  a  fi^re  whose 
perimeter  is  traced  by  a  point  on  that  arm,  while  the  mstrument 
IS  turned  bodily  on  a 
point  on  the  other  arm 
as  a  fixed  centre.  There 
are  two  forms  of  the 
instrument :  in  one  the 
position  of  tho  roller  is 
fixed  an^  the  arms  are 
jointed' on  a  common 
pinion;  in  the  other  the 
roller  and  a  pinion,  to 
which  the  holding  arm  is  Attached,  are  both  carried  by  a  slider, 
which  is  movable  along  the  tracing  arm  and  can  be  set  at  any 
required  distance  from  the  tracing  point  The  first  form  gives 
areas  in  a  single  unit  of  measure  only,  tho  second  in  various  unite. 
The  annexed  fi^re  repreeents  the  first  form,  showing  tho  joint  A, 
the  tracing  point  P,  the  fixe<l  point  0,  and  tho  roller  with  its 
graduated  dial  and  vernier,  for  indicating  the  lengths  of  line  rolled 

over  while  the   tracer  ,  '* 

moves  round  the  peri-  ••IV^"**^/* 

motor  of  tho  area  under 

moasurotnout 

The  following  ex- 
pfanstion  of  tho  theory 
of  tho  *  instrument  is 
duo  to  PirofeiMor  Greon- 
hUL  Lot  OA,  AP  bo 
the  two  arms  jointed  at 
A,  with  tho  fixed  |)oiiit 
at  O  and  tho  tracer  at  P, 
and  su]iiiOH0  the  wlicol 
to  bo  fixcil  at  Ji  on  tho 
prolon;*ation  of  tho 
arm  PA.  Let  OA^a, 
AP^b,  A/!^c,Mu[  tho 
rajliuH  of  thy  roMrr  —  /*;  ,    , 

and  let  the  ilinction  of  ^'  '    F»»t  1- 

a  poHitivo  rotation  of  the  roller,  ns  mark<il  by  the  gradnatlonii, 
\io  that  of  rotntinn  on  a  right-handed  wrow  on  the  axlo  of  if  which 
would  givo  motion  iu  tho  direction  AJL     Drop  the  itoriwudicuJl  ' 
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01  from  0  on  Alt,  and  fint  lappOM  the  joint  ^  to  be  elampad. 
ThMi,  if  / !« in  XB  prodnoad,  a  rotation  of  the  inetnunent  about  0 
with  angular  Telodtj  «  will  av  to  B  the  component  relocities  OIm 
In  tha  dinotion  IJt  and  /&  w  in  the  direction  peroendicular  to 
UL  and  will  therefore  compel  the  roller  to  turn  with  the  angular 

Ydodtj  --^  « ;  but,  if  Jia  on  the  other  ride  of  iZ;  the  angular  velodtj 

of  the  roller  will  be «.    Therefore,  keeping  A  clamped,  the 

toUer  will  torn  throu|^  an  angle  -^Bor^y  9,  according  aa^ia 

or  ia  not  on  the  tame  tide  ot  Mas  A,  when  the  instrument  ie 
rotated  flirongh  an  angle  $  about  0 ;  but,  when  /coincides  with  JE, 
the  roller  wm  not  turn,  and  then  F  describee  a  drcle,  called  the 
"saro  drde,"  represented  by  the  middle  dotted  circular  line,  of 
radina 

Kaxt  unclamp  the  joint  A  and  damp  the  arm  OA ;  then  the  roUar 

inlltam  through  an  angle  -  -^  while  ^P  turns  through  an  angle  f. 

Vow  auppoae  P  to  trayel  round  the  finite  circuit  PP^P^u  ^7  ^ 
Mmbination  of  the  ^recedin^  motions  in  the  following  oitier.    (1) 

I  of  drcies 


Clamp  the  joints  and  move  J^  to  P|  and  ^  to  ^^  on  area  < 


^  . 


of  centre  0  \  then  the  roller  will  turn  through  an  angle  —  9, 

B  YM^^AOA^^POPy  (2)  ITnclamp  the  joint  and  damp  the 
arm,  and  moye  the  pointer  from  PiXqP^qvl  the  are  of  a  dxcle  of 

centre  Aj^ ;  then  the  roller-wfll  turn  throu^  an  angles  -  -  ^  ^ 

beings Pji<,P^  rS)  Undamp  the  arm  and  damp  the  Joints  and 
move  the  pointer  from  P^  backwards  to  iV  and  ^j  to  ^,  on  area  of 
drdea  of  centre  0,  through  an  angle  9 ;  then  the  roller  will  turn 

through  an  an^ — j^9,  if  (?7|  ia  tha  perpendieolar  fl»m  OoniV^. 


U)  Unclamp  the  iointand  damp  the  arm,  and  move  tbs  poioU' 
from  P,  to  2*  on  the  arc  of  a  cirde  of  centre  A,  and  c^nseq^aentlv 

through  an  angle  ^ ;  the  roller  will  turn  through  an  sn^e  -f 

which  cancels  the  anrle  due  to  motion  (2).    Thua  in  oompletin: 
the  finite  circuit  PPiP^P^  the  roller  will  hare  turned  thro^  u 

angle  (-RJ- JJ/j)  ^^^{AI-^Ai;^  J 

But  the  area  PP^P^^^^x^  PPjQA 

stector  OPPi-tedoT  OQQi^\{OP*'0m 

^^{0A*+Al»+2AI.AP^i0jP+AJ* 
+2AI,.AP)}$, 

^{AI-AIi)h9, 

sshr  times  the  angle  turned  throoglibytb 
roller. 
The  area  PP^P^^  is  therefore  h  times  the  trard  of  the  dicsa- 
ference  of  the  roller. 

Any  irr^lar  area,  supposed  to  be  built  up  of  infiniteasul  th 
ments  found  in  the  same  manner  as  PP^P^P^  will  be  accuntflr 
measured  by  the  roller  when  the  point  P  comuTetes  a  eireoit  oftb 
perimeter,  the  arm  AP  being  iree  to  turn  on  toe  joint  at  ^  and  th* 
arm  OA  on  a  fixed  point  0.  If,  however,  O  is  inride  tht  ma,  th* 
area  of  the  lero  cinle  must  be  added  to  the  area  deduced  fnc 
the  readings  of  the  roller.  When  the  roller  is  fixed  penntnendj, 
this  area  is  constant,  and  is  usually  engrayed  on  the  arm  in  cmts 
of  the  adopted  length  h  ;  when  the  roller  ia  held  on  a  slider  irhid 
also  caniea  the  pinion  of  the  arm  OA,  the  length  b  maj  be » 
adjusted  that  the  areaa  described  will  be  expresMd  in  any  desznd 

LUtnium  end  jtvOorffte  ooNMlMr.— jteoomilf  </ fU  OptnHemffHuOni 
TrigonomMrieal  Smntg  ^ India',  ManwU  of  Survey  Jbr  Jndia\  OoL  A.  L 
CUAe,  Otodtgg ;  MeUudi  and  iVnwMM  ^  A$  Ordnamee  5mrftf ;  CoL  Vite 
boQae,Om  CMjlffll«lio»^i«eCotfraak«loJr«wa«di'taM;aodi*n^^ 
Ptr$n^9i»BoyalEngi9mn,  (J.T.ir.) 


SnSA»  the  Biblical  Shubrak,  capital  of  Susiana  or 
Elam  and  from  the  time  of  Dariua  L  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Achsmenian  king%  was  a  Terj  ancient  city,  which 
had  been  the  centre  of  the  old  monarchy  of  Elam  and 
undergone  many  viciaeitades  before  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Feraians  (see  Elam),'  The  site  of  the  town,  which 
has  been  fixed  by  the  explorations  of  Lof tos  and  Ghnrch- 
ill,  lies  in  the  plain,  bat  within  sight  of  tha  mountains^ 
between  the  courses  of  the  Kerkha  ^Choaspes)  and  the 
Disf ul,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Pasitigris.  The  ShAptir, 
A  small  tributaiy  of  the  Dizful,  washes  the  eastern  base  of 
the  ruin-mounds  of  S^  or  Shl^  Thus  the  whole  district 
was  fruitful  and  well  watered,  fit  to  support  a  great  dty ; 
the  surrounding  rirers  with  their  canals  gave  protection 
and  a  waterway  to  the  Persian  Qulf ;  whUe  the  position 
of  the  town  between  the  Semitic  and  Inuuan  lands  of  the 
empire  was  oonyenient  for  administratiye  purposes.  It 
ia  npt  therefore  surprising  that  Susa  became  a  vast  and 
populous  capital ;  Qreek  writers  assijB^  to  it  a  circuit  of 
15  or  20  mile^ — a  statement  which'  \b  fairly  well  borne 
out  by  the  remains.  These  indude  three  main  mounds, 
of  which  one  is  identified  with  the  strong  citadel^  and 
a  second  shows  the  relics  of  the  great  palace  built  by 
Darius  L  and  completed  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Susa 
was  still  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Saaanians,  and 
after  having  been  razed  to  the  ground  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  ShAptkr  IL  under  the 
name  of  £r&nshahr-ShAptkr  (Noldeke,  Oeaeh.  d.  Pener  aui 
Tabari,  p.  58).  The  fortifications  were  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  Moslem  conquest  (Mokaddasi,  p.  307) ;  but  the 
aite,  which  is  now  deserted,  was  inhabited  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  a  seat  of  sugar-manufacture. 

In  Daniel  viii  2  the  rirer  of  Shushan  is  called  Ulai,  a  name 
which  is  identical  with  Avrai  of  the  Bundehesh  and  Eul»ua  of 
daasical  writers.  What  is  told  of  the  EuIjbus  makes  it  impossible 
to  identify  it  with  the  inconsiderable  ShApdr ;  but  authoritiea  differ 
•a  to  whether  it  ia  another  name  for  the  Choaspes  or  rather  denotea 


^  nie  Greeks  called  the  citadel  the  M</<y4rMP  (Strabo,  xr.  8,  2),  and 
aupposed  It  to  have  been  founded  by  the  EthiopiBn  Memmm.  It  was 
strong  enough  to  withstand  Molon  in  his  war  with  Antlochna  the 
Great  (Polybt,  v.  48). 


the  BiiAiI  or  the  Faaitigria.  Susa  in  the  days  of  its  grettDea 
muat  have  atretched  nearly  from  river  to  r>Ter.  There  is  a  «> 
tnaiy  of  the  tomb  m  Daniel  on  the  banks  of  the  Shipur,  and  Anfav 
ffetwraphers  relate  that  this  tomb  was  a  firequented  shiine  before 
the  Moslem  conquest  and  that  the  Arabs  turned  the  stream  ore 
the  gnva. 

.  SI7SA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  33} 
iniles  west  of  Turin  by  the  railway  which  passes  by  tlie 
Mont  Oems  tunnel  into  France^  is  situated  on  the  Deis 
Riparia  (tributaiy  of  the  Po)  at  1625  feet  aboTe  the  so, 
and  is  so  protected  from  tiie  northern  winds  by  tk 
Rocciamelone  that  it  enjoys  a  milder  winter  climate  tba 
Turin  itself.  The  city  walls,  20  to  30  feet  broad  at  tlie 
base^  were  about  50  feet  in  height,  but  in  1789  their  minoos 
concUtion  caused  them  to  be  reduced  by  about  half  their 
elevation.  Numerous  remains  of  Roman  buildings  sod 
works  of  art  still  show  the  importance  of  the  ancient  town; 
and  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Oottius  in  honour  of 
Augustus  still  stands  on  the  old  Roman  road  between  Ital/ 
and  Qaul, — a  noble  structure,  45  feet  hig^  39  broid, 
and  23  deep.  The  inscription,  now  illegible,  mentioBed 
fourteen  *' dvitates "  subject  to  Gottius.  Among  the 
modem  buildings  of  Susa  the  first  place  belongs  to  the 
church  of  San  Qiusto,  founded  in  1029  by  Olderico  Manfredi 
n.  and  the  countess  Berta,  and  in  1772  raised  to  be  tbe 
cathedral  The  population  of  the  city  was  3254  in  1871 
and  3305  in  1881  (conunune,  4418). 

S^gusio  (also  Secusio,  Siosium,  Seutium,  Seuda,  ftc)  ini  at » 
very  early  period  the  chief  town  of  this  Alpine  ngioo,  asd  Um 
Cottian  Alps  themselves  preeerre  the  name  of  the  Segnsian  chief 
Oottiua,  who  with  the  title  of  prefeetQS  became  a  tributary  and  til; 
of  Rome  in  the  rei«ni  of  Augustus,  and  left  his  state  stroog  wn^ 
to  maintain  its  independence  till  the  reign  of  Kera  As  a  Bobob 
mnnidpium  and  militaiy  post  Segnsio  continued  to  flouiiak  AfUr 
the  time  of  Charlemsgne  a  marquisate  of  Susa  was  esUbliCud;  '^ 
the  town  became  in  the  11th  century  the  capital  of  the  ftmam 
countess  Adelaide,  who  was  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Piedmont  Oa 
his  retreat  from  Legnan'o,  Barbaroesa  set  fire  to  Susa;  bat  tb» 
town  becsme  more  than  ever  important  when  Emanuel  Flulibeft 
fortified  it  at  great  expense  in  the  16tli  century. 

SUSA  (SiUa),  a  city  of  Tunis,  on  the  coast  of  the  golf 
of  Hamrfma,  33  miles  south  of  Qamima.  It  occupies  tlie 
side  of  a  hill  sloping  seawards^  and  is  stiU,  as  far  as  tits 
town  proper  is  concerned,  surrounded  with  heavy  whit^ 
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washed  Oriental -looking  walls.  The  Kcur  al-Ribdt,  a 
square  building  flanked  by  seven  bastions,  was  probably 
either  a  Roman  or  Byzantine  fortress,  and  a  Byzantine 
chapel  is  now  transformed  into  the  KcJiwat  al-KvJbba  or 
Caf6  of  the  Dome.  Since  the  French  annexation  the 
citadel,  built  on  the  highest  point  within  the  town,  has 
been  entirely  restpred  and  serves  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  general  commanding  a  division ;  and  a  camp  of  tile- 
roofed  brick  buildings  has  been  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  space  within  the  waUs  is  proving  too  limited 
for  the  grovvth  of  the  population,  and  houses  already 
extend  along  the  shore  to  north  and  south  for  about  a 
mile.  Susa  is  the  ancient  seaport  of  Kairwan  (45  miles 
inland),  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  horse-tramway, 
and  it  has  a  rapidly  increasing  conmierce.  In  1864  the 
port  was  visited  by  about  195  vessels,  in  1885  by  701,  of 
jvhich  532  were  Italian.  The  exports  in  1885  were  valued 
at  £1,371,510  (oil,  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  £232,530; 
grain,  largely  to  Sicily,  £397,760 ;  tama  or  olive  refuse,  to 
France,  £13,715;  esparto,  a  comparatively  recent  article 
for  this  port,  £17,935),  and  the  imports  (including  build- 
ing-stone from  Sicily  and  Malta,  brick,  lime,  marble,  and 
timber)  amounted  to  £660,135.  The  popidation,  which 
numbered  8000  in  1872  (2000  Jews,  1000  Christians), 
had  increased  to  upwards  of  10,000  in  1886. 
'  Snaa  ia  the  ancient  HADRUMETmc  {q.  v.).  In  1 587  it  was  berimd 
by  tho  marquis  of  Terra  Nora,  in  tbe  service  of  Charles  Y.,  and  in 
1530  WIS  captnred  for  the  emperor  by  Andrea  Doria.  Bat  as  soon 
as  the  imperial  forces  were  withdrawn  it  became  again  the  seat  of 
Turkish  piracy.  The  town  was  atUcked  by  the  French  and  the 
Knights  of  St  John  in  1770,  and  by  the  Venetians  in  1764. 
^  SUSANNA  ("Lily"),  the  heroineof  one  of  the  apocryphal 
additions  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Danie^  the 
others  being  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  and  the  story 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  In  the  English  version  the  story 
of  the  virtuous  Susanna — the  false  accusation  brought 
against  her  by  the  elders  and  her  deliverance  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Daniel — is  put  as  a  separate  book.  Jerome,  in  his 
Preface  to  Daniel,  points  out  that  it  had  been  observed  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians  that  this  story  was  certainly  written 
by  a  Greek,  and  not  translated  from  Hebrew,  since  Daniel 
makes  a  series  of  Greek  puns  on  the  names  of  trees. 
^  SUSSEX,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south  of  England, 
lying  between  50*  43'  and  51*  9'  N.  kt.  and  0*  49'  E.  and 
O"  58' W.  long.  It  is  76  miles  from  Lady  Holt  Park  to 
Kent  Ditch,  and  28  miles  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Beachy 
Head,  and  adjoins  Kent  on  the  N.E.,  Surrey  on  the  N., 
Hampshire  on  the  W.,  and  the  English  Channel  on  the  S. 
Its  total  area  is  933,269  acres  or  1458  square  miles. 
\  The  range  of  chalk  hills  known  as  the  South  Downs 
divides  the  county  into  two  districts — that  of  the  coast 
and  that  of  the  Wealden — which  are  of  unequal  extent 
and  possess  very  different  characteristics.  In  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  county  the  South  Downs  are  about  10 
miles  distant  from  the  sea ;  they  continue  eastwards  for 
about  45  miles,  and  terminate  in  the  bold  headland  of 
Beachy  Head.  Their  average  height  is  about  500  feet» 
though -some  of  the  summits  reach  700  (Ditchling  Beacon, 
813  feet;  Chanctonbury  Ring,  783;  Firie  Beacon,  700; 
and  the  Devil's  Dyke,  697).  The  Forest  Ridge  extends 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  county  from  Petworth 
to  Crowborough,  reaclung  the  coast  in  Fairlight  Down. 
The  principal  summits  are  Crowborough  Beacon  (796  feet), 
Brightling  Hill  (647),  and  FairUght  Down  (528).  The 
county  has  suffered  greatly  from  incursions  of  the  sea. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Selsey  is  now  a  mile 
out  at  sea.  Between  1292  and  1340  upwards  of  5500 
acres  were  submerged.  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury Pagham  harbour  was  formed  by  a  sudden  irruption 
of  the  sea,  devastating  2700  acres.  Recently  all  this  land 
has  been  reclaimed  and  again  brought  under  cultivation. 


There  is  considerable  reason  for  believing  that  the  whole 
coast-line  of  the  county  has  been  slightly  raised  in  the  last 
800  years  (possibly  by  earthquake  shock),  as  the  large 
estuaries  at  the  river  mouths  mo  longer  erist,  and  the 
archipelago  round  Pevensey  {eye  signifies  "  island ")  has 
only  a  slight  elevation  above  the  neighbouring  marsh  land. 

The  rivers  are  small  and  unimportant  The  principal 
are  the  Rotner,  the  Cuckmere,  the  Ouse,  the  Adur,  the 
Aran,  and  the  Lavant.  The  Rother  rises  in  the  Forest 
Ridge,  in  the  parish  of  Rotherfield,  and  enters  the  sea  neai 
Rye,  its  course  having  been  diverted  by  a  great  storm  on 
12th  October  1250,  before  which  date  its  exit  was  12 
miles  to  the  east,  beyond  Dungeness.  The  Cuckmere  also 
rises  in  the  Forest  Ridge,  near  Heathfield,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Seaf  ord.  The  Ouse  rises 
in  St  Leonards  Forest,  to  the  north-west  of  Lindfield,  and, 
passing  through  Isfield  and  Lewes,  enters  the  sea  at  New- 
haven,  now  the  principal  port  in  the  county.  The  former 
outlet  was  at  Seaf  ord,  but  in  the  leign  of  Elizabeth  the  sea 
broke  tihrough  the  beach  bank  at  some  warehouses  just 
below  Bishopstone  and  formed  what  is  now  called  the  old 
harbour,  which  was  in  use  until  the  Newhaven  one  was 
made  a  safer  exit  The  Adur  has  three  sources,  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Leonards  Forest,  and  flows  southwards, 
entering  the  sea  at  Southwick.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
formerly  shifted  from  year  to  year,  ranging  both  east  and 
west  over  a  distance  of  2  miles.  The  Axun  rises  in  St 
Leonards  Forest,  in  the  parish  of  Slinfold,  flows  through 
Amberley  and  Arundel,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Littlehampton. 
The  Lavant  has  its  source  in  Charlton  Forest  and  encircles 
Chichester  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  entering  the  sea 
through  creeks  in  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the 
county. 

The  portion  of  the  county  to  the  north  of  the  ^uth 
Downs  is  called  the  Weald ;  it  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
forest  of  Andredsweald  ("  the  wood  or  forest  without  habit- 
ations"), which  was  120  miles  in  length  and  about  30  in 
breadth.  Th^  total  area  of  forests  in  1885  was  113,043 
acres,  being  the  greatest  of  any  county  in  England.  About 
1660  the  total  was  estimated  at  over  200,000  acres.  The 
chief  remains  of  tHe  ancient  forests  are  Tilgate,  Ashdown, 
and  St  Leonards,  out  the  names  in  many  parts  indicate 
their  former  wooded  character,  as  Hurstpierpoint  {hurtt 
meaning  "wood"),  Midhurst,  Fernhurs^  Billingshurst, 
Ashurst,  and  several  others.  The  forests  were  interspersed 
with  lagoons,  and  the  rainfall  being  very  great  caused 
marshes  and  the  large  river  estuaries ;  the  rainfall,  how- 
ever, abated  in  consequence  of  the  cutting  down  of  the 
WeaJden  forests  for  fuel  in  the  extensive  ironworks  that 
formerly  existed  in  that  district  The  wood  was  exported 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
Chalk  formation,  of  which  the  South  Downs  are  almost 
entirely  composed.  Firestone  is  found  in  the  west,  and 
Steyning  is  built  upon  it.  At  the  base  of  the  Downs  the 
Greensand  crops  up,  but  is  of  small  extent  The  AYealden 
formations  occupy  nearly  all  the  inland  district  of  the 
county,  and  in  these  was  found  the  ironstone  from  which 
iron  was  extracted.  Sussex  was  at  one  time  tho  centre  of 
the  English  iron  manufacture;  before  1653  there  were  42 
iron-forges  or  mills  (reduced  to  18  before  1667)  and  27 
furnaces  (reduced  to  11  before  1664),  which  employed 
50,000  men  ^  and  furnished  the  main  supply  of  ordnance 
for  the  national  defence.  The  last  forge  at  Ashburnham 
was  not  extinguished  until  1809.  Between  1872  and  1876 
boring  was  carried  on  at  Netherfield,  near  Battle,  with  the 
object  of  discovering  what  beds  were  below  the  Wealden, 
and  if  possible  of  reaching  the  Pakeozoic  rocks,  which  at 

^  Sus»,  Arch,  Coll.,  zzxii.  pp.  22-25. 
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Eentiah  Town,  Harwich,  Ostend,  and  Calais  had  been  found 
at  a  depth  of  about  1000  feet  below  the  sea-leveL  Some 
slight  hope,  was  entertained  of  the  occurrence  of  Goal- 
measures,  as  in  the  Boulonnais  the  Carboniferous  limestone, 
where  last  seen,  dips  south.  The  boring  was  continued  to 
a  depth  of  1905  feet^  the  Oxford  Clay  being  reached.  The 
chief  result  was  the  disooyery  of  the  unusual  thickness  of 
the  Kimmeridge  day,  which  began  at  275  feet  from  the 
surface  and  continued  to  a  depth  of  about  1469  feet  The 
most  practical  result  was  the  finding  of  thick  beds  of  gyp- 
sum (at  about  160  feet),  which  were  before  unknown  in  the 
Weald  and  are  now  worked  at  Ketherfield.  From  Beachy 
Head  to  Selsey  Bill  there  lies,  south  of  the  Downs,  a  low 
and  level  tract  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  period,  of  which 
there  \a  no  such  record  at  any  other  place  in  England. 
The  towns  of  Hove,  Worthing,  Littlehampton,  Bognor,  Ac, 
are  built  on  gravel,  sand,  and  loam  of  the  Post-Pliocene  or 
Pleistocene  series,  and  these  superficial  beds  overlie  the 
Eocene  series  in  patches  and  contain  a  large  fossil  fauna. 
Remains  of  the  mammoth  occur  in  the  mud  deposit  (or 
Lutraria  clay)  of  this  district,  and  the  Chichester  museum 
contains  the  greater  portion  of  a  fine  skeleton  of  the  Slephat 
aniiq^ius  obtained  off  Selsey  Bill  Of  the  British  Quater- 
nary fossils  forty-five  are  peculiar  to  Belsey,  and  twenty 
others  probably  find  here  their  earliest  place  in  British 
geological  history.  The  Bracklesham  beds  occur  at  the 
bay  of  that  name,  and  their  main  divisions  extend  from 
Wittering  on  the  west  to  the  Bam  Rocks,  east  of  Selsey 
Bill,  a  distance  of  7  miles.  They  are  full  of  fossil  shells, 
particularly  nummulitic.^ 

An  analyaii  of  .the  flora  of  the  coun^r  was  placed  Ufore  the 
British  AascoUtion  in  1872  by  Mr  W.  B.  HcmBley  {RgpoH,  1872  p. 
128),  who  stated  the  total  number  of  indigenous  plants  to  be  1000, 
to  which  60  introduced  species  must  be  added.  The  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  flora  are  the  number  of  species  to  the  county 
area,  the  species  peculiar  to  certain  formatlou^  viz.,  the  Chalk  (66), 
maritime  species  (76),  and  the  rare  species,  especially  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Seottish  types.  Amongst  the  rarer  marsh  plants -are  Imavrdia 
paluttrii,  Seiqnu  iriqueUr,  S.  earinatu$t  Pvrola  media,  Habenmia 
aUridA,  Ftduea  tylvatica  of  the  **  Scottish  ^'  ty^  of  Watson ;  this 
last  is  not  found  m  adjoining  counties.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
Wealden  flora  Ib  the  extent  of  heath  land  and  the  large  siza  the  heath 
attains.  The  fauna  includes  20  species  of  Mammalia.  The  birds 
are  very  numerous,  no  less  than  201  species  having  been  recorded. 
There  are  about  76  species  of  general  migratorjr  visitors.  Of  the 
216  species  of  marine  nshes  found  round  the  British  coasts  106  have 
been  observed  off  Sussex,  end  there  are  alio  10  freshwater  fish.* 

The  county  presents  two  distinct  climates,  that  of  the  coast 
district  being  mild,  equable,  and  dnr,  whilst  that  of  the  Wealden 
district  is  continental,  extreme,  and  rainy.  The  coast  rainfall  ia 
about  26  to  26  inches  annually,  and  that  of  the  We«]d  about  83 
inches ;  this  is  due  partly  to  the  South  Downs,  which  rise  up  in 
the  nath  of  the  rain-clouds,  and  partly  to  the  large  extent  of  forest 
In  Uie  wet  years  of  1862  and  1872  the  rainfall  at  several  Wealden 
stations  exceeded  60  inches.  At  Crowborough  Beacon  the  average 
yearly  rainfall  fh>m  1871  to  1884  was  88-16  inches ;  at  Brighton 
dnrinff  the  same  period  it  was  only  28*87.  Temperature  in  the 
Weald  at  Uckfield  has  nmged  fh>m  08*  Fahr.  on  14th  July  to  -  4* 
on  20th  January  1888.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in 
the  Weald  is  aWt  half  as  much  again  as  on  the  coast  The  in- 
fluence of  the  sea  in  modifying  the  temperature  of  the  coast  district 
is  specially  noticeable  in  the  autumn  months,  when  the  temperature 
is  hiffher  than  in  the  Weald  and  other  parts  of  Endand  nortiiwtfds, 
and  luhion  has  (perhape  unoonsdously)  selected  the  period  from 
September  to  November  for  the  Brighton  sesson.  Sea-bathinff, 
first  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  together  with 
the  fresh  pure  air,  has  turned  the  stream  of  health-seekers  from 
Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells  and  other  watering-places  into  Sussex. 
The  poor  but  popuous  fishing-town  of  Brighthelmston  devel<med 
into  the  fashionaDle  town  of  Brighton )  the  new  town  of  Worthmg 
sprang  up  in  Broadwater  parish  ;  and  the  fishing  village  of  East- 
lM>ume  rose  in  importancei  The  Cinane  Port  town  of  Hastings 
afterwards  developed  its  fashionable  suourb  St  Leonards,  and  Sea- 
fofd  was  also  resorted  to ;  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  the 
hamlet  of  Bognor  became  a  fashionable  place.     The  opeping  of  the 

^  Address  to  Geological  Beotiod  of  British  Assooiation,  1882. 

'  Good  lists  of  fiiuna  and  flora  of  certain  parts  of  the  eastern  dlvf- 
sion  of  the  oonnty  have  been  published  by  the  Hastings  literary  and 
Philosophical  Sodsty  and  the  Eastbourne  Natural  History  Society. 


railway  from  London  to  Brighton  Jn  1840,  eoon  foBowed  by  oout 
lines  from  east  to  west,  occasioned  a  gitat  increase  in  the  cotst 
towns,  and  now  almost  the  entire  coast  (except  In  its  steep  parU) 
presents  a  line  of  fashionable  "health  resorts"  unequalled  inuy 
English  county ;  these  indeed  form  the  special  distinguishing  fettan 
of  Sussex  amongst  other  counties. 


Sussex  is  divided  into  the  six  rapes*  of  Hsstings,  PsTnuer, 
Lewes,  Bramber,  Arundel,  and  Chichester.  The  only  rapes  wKich 
exist  for  practical  purposes  are  that  of  Hastings,  which  has  a  aeptnte 
coroner,  and  the  last  three,  in  which  the  liability  to  repair  bridges 
falls  as  of  common  ficfht  upon  the  rape  instead  of  the  county  dirinon. 
The  Act  10  Hen.  VlL  cap.  24  directed  that  for  CDuvenienoe  th: 
oonntv  court  should  be  held  at  Lewee  as  well  as  at  Chicheiter, 
and  this  apparently  gave  liae  to  the  dirision  of  Sussex  into  east 
and  west  parts,  and  separate  quarter  sessions  are  now  held  for  tLesa 
two  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Hastings,  Rye,  Brighton,  and  tke 
dty  of  Chichester  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  eovti 
of  (quarter  sessionsi  There  are  eighteen  petty  and  special  sedoul 
divisions.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  tne  county  con- 
tained 65  hundreds,  but  the  modem  total  is  68.  6f  the  7  mtmidial 
boronghs  which  the  county  contains  Arundel,  Chichester,  Baitings, 
and  Bye  existed  lon^;  before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corpon- 
tions  Act,  1836 ;  Brighton  was  incorporated  in  1854,  Lewes  in  1621, 
and  Eastbourne  in  1888.  Winchelsea,  Seaford,  Pevensey,  and  Mid- 
hurst  were  unreformed  corporations  existing  under  old  charten,  the 
first  being  ^vemed  by  a  mayor  and  the  last  three  by  bailifli,  bat 
all  their  privileges  have  latel^r  been  abolished.  **  Sussex,"  as  Mr 
Freeman  observes,^  "is  no  shire,  no  department,  but  a  compoDent 
element  of  England,  older  than  England."  The  diocese  of  Chi- 
chester is  nearlv  coextensive  with  the  county  and  the  old  kingdom 
of  Sussex.  In  the  year  681  the  county  was  converted  to  Chriatianitj 
by  St  Wilfrid  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York),  who  founded  the 
see  of  Selsey,  but  in  1075  the  aee  was  transferred  from  Belsej  to 
Chichester.  The  diocese  consists  of  two  archdeaconries,  Lewes  and 
Chichester,  and  five  deaneriea.  There  are  322  civil  parishes,  with 
parts  of  seven  others. 

Prior  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882  Sussex  retamed  twenty-ei^t 
memben  to  the  House  of  Commons,  two  for  the  county  and  tvo 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Arundel,  Bramber,  Chichester,  East  Grin- 
stead,  Hasting  Horsham,  Lewes,  Midhnrst,  New  Shoreham  (vitk 
the  rape  of  Bramber^  Bye^  Seaford,  Steynin^  and  Winchelsea. 
The  boirongh  of  New  Shoreham  was  in  1771  added  to  the  rape  of 
Bramber.  In  1882  Bramber,  East  Grinstcad,  Seaford,  Stejning, 
and  Winchelsea  were  entirely  disfiranchised,  the  first-named  being 
classed  with  the  worst  of  the  "rotten  "  boroughs  ;  Arundel,  Hors- 
ham, If  idhunt,  and  Bye  were  each  deprived  of  one  member ;  the 
oonnty  was  divided  into  two  parts  (East  and  West),  each  retoraing 
two  memben ;  and  a  new  borough,  Brighton,  was  created,  to  which 
two  memben  were  allotted.    Chichester  and  Lewes  were  each  d^ 

f  rived  of  one  member  in  1867,  and  Arundel  was  disfranchised  in 
868.  The  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885,  disfranchised  Cifai- 
Chester,  Horsham^  Midhnrst,  New  Shoreham  (with  the  rape  of 
Bramber),  and  Rye,  and  deprived  Hastings  of  one  member.  Jt  i]m 
divided  the  county  into  six  (instead  of  two)  divisions,  vix,  levei^ 
Southern  or  Eastbourne,  Eastern  or  Rye,  South-western  or  Chiches- 
ter, Northern  or  East  Grinatead,  North-western  or  Horsham,  each 
returning  one  member.    Brighton  still  retains  two  membeni 

Acoording  to  the  latest  ownen  of  land  Eetum  (1878),  there  vere 
11  proprieton  with  more  than  10,000  acres  each ;  8  of  5000  to  10,000  ; 
1016  of  100  and  less  than  5000 ;  of  10  and  less  than  100  acKs,  1677 ; 
of  1  and  leas  than  10,  2847 ;  and  of  less  than  an  acre,  14,675,— 
making  a  grand  total  of  19,783  landowners,  having  a  gron  esti- 
mated rentu  of  £2,418,522 ;  there  were  in  addition  23,738  acres  of 
common  or  waste  lands.  The  eleven  principal  landowners  wer»- 
Lord  Leconfield,  80,221  acres:  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  19,217;  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  17,117;  the  earl  of  Chichester,  16,232;  thd 
marquis  of  Abergavenny,  15,364 ;  Rev.  John  (Soring,  14,139 ;  the 
earl  of  Aahbnmham,  14,051 ;  the  earl  of  Egmont,  14,021 ;  Fiscoiut 
Gage,  18,789 ;  the  Earl  Dela  Warr,  11,185 :  and  the  duke  of  Deros- 
ahin,  11,062.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  there  were  15 
tenants  iii  eapiU,  584  under-tenants,  and  2497  hcrdarii{<tt  cottamnV 
also  765  eotarH  (or  cottan).  The  custom  of  borougfa-EngM,  b; 
which  land  desoends  to  the  youngest  son,  prevailed  to  sn  cxtn- 
ordinary  degree  in  Sussex,  and  no  less  than  140  mshors  have  been 
catalogued  u  which  it  was  found.'  Gavelkind  tenure  exirted  ifi 
Rye,  in  the  large  manor  of  Brede,  and  in  Coustard  manor  (in  Bnde 
parish).  , 

The  coast  district  has  been  under  cultivation  from  the  tuna  oi 
the  Romans  and  is  ver^  fertile,  being  specially  suitable  for  market 
gardsns  and  for  growing  fruit  trees.  The  fig  gsrdens  of  West 
Tarring  are  celebrated.     Marshall,*  describing  the  Wesld  in  1788, 


'  Robably  derired  from  the  loeUndio  hreppr,  signifying  lud 
divided  by  a  rope.    It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  mtf» 
«  En^gUA  Town*  and  JHttrieU^  p.  125. 
•  Sim.  AroK.  CM.,  vL  164. 
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nyi :  "The  townships  of  ths  Weald  an  In  gsnoral  ywj  Urgi, 
owing,  as  it  wonld  seem,  to  the  fewness  of  sites  fit  for  habitation. 
.  .  .  A  large  portion  of  the  vale  lands  remain  in  a  state  of  oommon- 
age,  particmarlTon  the  ontskirts  and  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
district  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  natural  herbage  or  old 
grass-land";  of  the  coast  district  he  obeerres  that  there  is  strong 
cizenmstantial  evidence  that  the  lands  were  not  only  bronght  to 
their  present  form  bat  eoltivated  before  the  laving  oat  of  town- 
shipa.  He  also  mentions  that  in  the  Isle  of  Selsej  he  observed 
some  common  field  land,  as  well  as  aboat  Chichester.  The  South 
Downs  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep,  Sussex  being  famed  for  a 
special  breed  of  blacknced  sheepi  The  total  number  in' 1886  was 
618,665, — seventh  in  order  amongst  Enfflish  counties.  The  total 
area  of  land  and  water  in  Sussex  is  938,269  acree  (1881),  of  which 
in  1886  tterd  were  682,072  under  crops,  bare  faUow,  and  grass, 
made  up  of  74,618  acres  of  wheat,  18,067  of  barley,  66,509  of  oats, 
399  of  rye,  6807  of  beans,  and  9498  of  pease,— the  total  of  com 
crops  beinff  175,298  acres.  The  green  crops  were  78,816  acres  in 
extent,  indndiIM^  8405  of  potatoes,  28,686  of  turnips  and  swedes, 
12,152  of  mangolds,  326  of  carrots,  11,847  of  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and 
rape,  and  16,899  of  vetches  and  other  ereen  crops.  Clover,  sain- 
foin, and  grasses  under  rotation  occupied  68,724  acree  (47,851  for 
hay).  Permanent  pasture  or  grass  amounted  to  840,852  acres 
(117,956  for  hay),  included  chiefly  in  the  South  Downs  and  used 
for  sheep  pasture,  and  the  extensive  pastures  of  Pevensev  Harsh, 
ufied  for  fattening  stock.  The  total  area  cultivated  with  hops  was 
10,391  acres,  Sussex  ranking  next  to  Kent  In  1888  the  total  of 
hops  was  only  7701  acres.  The  number  of  horses  in  1886  was 
24,064,  of  which  20,478  were  used  solely  for  scricultural  purposss. 
C&ttlo  in  the  same  year  numbered  115,638,  of  which  40,698  were 
cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf.  The  total  of  pigs  was  41,064. 
Poultry  in  1885  included  817,712  fowU,  the  fottening  of  which 
for  the  London  market  forms  an  important  industrv  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  the  centre  being  at  Heathfield. 

The  earliest  statement  as  to  the  population  of  Sussex  ia  made  by 
Bcde,  who  describes  the  county  as  containing  in  ^e  year  681  land 
of  7000  families ;  allowing  ten  to  a  family  (not  an  unreasonable 
estimate  at  that  date),  the  total  population  would  be  70.000.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domeeday  survey  (about  400  years  later)  the  total 
number  of  tenants  in  eavUe^  under-tenants,  bordarii,  cotarii,  servi, 
▼illani,  to,  (in  fact  all  able-bodied  males),  was  10,410.^  Assuming 
each  of  these  to  represent  a  family  of  ten,  the  total  population  was 
then  104,100.  In  1698  the  county  is  stated*  to  have  contained 
21,537  houses.  If  seven  were  allowed  to  a  house  at  that  date,  the 
total  population  would  be  150,759.  It  i4  curious,  therefore,  to 
observe  tnatin  1801  the  population  was  only  169,811.  The  decline 
of  the  Sussex  iron-works  probably  accounts  for  the  small  increase 
of  population  during  several  centuries,  although  after  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew  upwards  of  1500  Huffuenots  landed  at  Rye,  and 
in  1685  (after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes)  many  more 
refugees  were  added  to  the  county.  In  1881  the  total  population 
vras  490,505,  of  whon\  232, 831  were  male  and  258,174  female.  The 
principal  towns  were  Brighton  (popuUtion,  107,546;  128.440  in 
parliamentary  borough),  Bastings  (42,258  ;  47,738  in  parliament- 
ary borough),  Chichester  (8114),  Lewes  (10,815),  and  Eye  (4667). 

Bede  records  that  St  Wilfrid,  when  he  visited  the  county  in  681, 
taught  the  people  the  art  of  net-fishing:  At  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day survey  the  fisheries  were  extensive,  and  no  less  than  286  salina 
(or  salt-works)  existed.  The  customs  of  the  Brighton  fishermen 
-were  reduced  to  writing  in  1579.  The  census  of  1851  returned  915 
fishermen,  but  a  parliamentary  return  in  1869  stated  the  number 
of  men  and  boys  to  be  2236,  and  they  manned  780  boats.  The 
census  of  1881  returned  1471  fishermen.  The  approximate  value 
of  the  fish  landed  at  Brighton  yearlv  is  about  £20,000. 

There  are  now  no  im^rtant  industries ;  the  chief  is  the  brick, 
tile,  and  pottery,  the  main  centre  of  which  ia  St  John's  Common: 
The  census  of  1881  returned  1485  brickmakers  in  the  county.  The 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  have  exten- 
sive works  at  Brighton.  There  is  s  daily  service  of  passenger 
steamers  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe  in  France,  and  large  quantities 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  and  eggs  are  conveyed  j^m  France  to 
London. 

The  earliest  settiers  in  the  county  were  the  Celtic  tribes  whose 
memorials  are  found  in  the  hill-forts  of  Mount  Cabum,  HoUingbury, 
'White  Hawk,  Ditchling  Beacon,  Devil's  Dyke,  Chanctonbnry  Hill, 
Cissbiuy,  &c.,  the  latter  being  a  great  factory  for  flint  implements. 
They  gave  the  names  to  the  rivers.  Little  is,  however,  known 
respecting  them  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had  a  distinct  coinage 
some  two  centuries  before  the  Soman  invasion, — a  coarse  imitation 
of  the  Greek  stater  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  These  coins  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  Sussex.  At  the  time  of  Caesar's  landing 
(55  B.a )  the  Belgic  tnbe  of  the  Regni  inhabited  tho  county  and  had 
their  capital  at  Regnnm  (Chichester).  Sir  O.  B.  Airy  fixed  on 
Pevrnsey  as  the  place  of  Csesar's  landings  in  65  and  54  B.o. ;  this 

1  Sir  H.  Ellis,  Gentral  Jniroduetion  to  Dovuada^  Book. 
s  Aeeount  by  John  Houf^Uon,  F.B.S,,  ofAem  mA  Sou$e$  in  toek  CmiUy  (King's 
Paiuphlete,  Brit.  Mm.). 


is,  however,  much  dispated«  and  omnion  generally  pats  the  landinff 
near  Deal.  A  few  yters  sAer  this  Sussex  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gommius,  k  British  cnieftain,  and  upon  hia 
death  seems  to  have  been  allotted  to  his  son  Tincommius.  These 
two  are  the  only  British  rulers  of  the  county  whose  coins  have  been 
found.  Upon  we  conquest  of  Britain  under  Claudius  the  Komans 
found  a  ready  tool  in  a  king  named  Co|idubnus,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Tadtus,  and  who  wu  created  impenal  legate,  and  may  probably 
be  identified  with  the  king  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  cele- 
brated inscription  on  the  temple.of  Neptune  and  Minerva  found  at 
Chichestsr.  Sussex  was  reduced  to  submission  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Yespasian,  and  Migor-General  Pitt-Rivers  suggests  that  the  hill-fort 
of  Mount  Cabum  may  have  been  one  of  the  twenty  oppida  Suetonius 
states  to  have  been  reduced  by  that  emperor.  Roman  settlements 
became  numerous  in  the  counfy  and  villas  sprang  up,  tiie  remains  of 
which  are  still  oocasionallv  found,  the  chiei  being  that  at  Bignor, 
near  Stane  Street,  the  Roman  road  connecting  Chichester  with 
London  and  still  partly  traceable.  A  fortress  was  erected  at 
Anderida  (Pevensev;,  and  there  was  another  town  named  Mutu- 
antonis,  which  is  thought  to  be  Lewes ;  but,  having  regard  to  the 
Antons  in  West  Sussex,  it  may  havs  been  situated  farther  west  than 
Lewes,  perhaps  at  littleham^ton.  Sussex  was  the  first  county 
invaded  by  tne  Saxons,  who  in  477  landed  under  ^le  at  Eevnor 
near  Chichester.  After  fourteen  vears  of  struggle  they  reached  the 
point  where  the  South  Downs  abut  on  the  sea  at  Beachy  Head, 
and  in  491,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  grimly  records,  **M\U  and  Cissa 
beset  Andredes-oeaster  f  Anderida),  and  slew  all  that  were  thereid, 
nor  was  there  a  Briton  left  there  any  more."  This  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  distinct  kingdom  of  South  Saxons,  whence  its  name 
of  Sussex.  The  subjugation  of  the  county  was  ver^  complete,  for 
it  is  still  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  Saxon  counties  in  England, 
and  its  inhabitants,  speech,  place-names,  customs,  ke.,  are  almost 
entirely  Saxon.  The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
county  was  the  landing  of  William  of  Normandy  (28th  September 
1066),  followed  by  the  battle  of  Senkc*  or  Hastings  (14th  October 
1066).  The  Conqueror  erected  on  the  battlefield  a  state  abbey  dedi- 
catea  to  St  Martm,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  after  his  death. 
The  next  chief  event  was  the  battle  of  Lewes  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1264,  which  "  wiped 
out  the  stain— if  stain  it  were— of  Senlac  "  The  onl^  other  import- 
ant events  have  been  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade  m  1450,  which 
received  very  substantial  support  in  East  Sussex,  and  the  naval 
engagement  fought  off  Beachy  Head  in  1690,  in  which  the  English 
and  Dntch  fleeta  combined  were  defeated  by  the  French.  Charles 
IL  in  lus  flight  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  escaped  in  1651  irom 
Bxiffhton  in  a  fishing-boat 

xne  foremost  pl^e  amongst  the  illustrious  natives  of  Sussex 
must  be  assignea  to  Shelley  the  poet  Of  statesmen  we  have 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Selden,  and  of  eminent  ecclesiastics 
Archbishops  Frewen,  John  Peckham,  and  William  Juxon,  also  Arch- 
deacon Hare.  Its  poets  include  Thomas  Otway,  Thomas  Sackville 
(afterwards  earl  of  Dorset),  and  John  Fletcher.  Of  antiquaries  we 
find  Sir  William  Burrell,  John  Elliot,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Horsfield, 
Mark  Antony  Lower,  Dr  Mantell  (geologist),  and  Dr  Richard  Russell 
(founder  of  modem  Brighton). 

DialeeL—A  large  number  of  Saxon  words  are  still  retained  and 
pronounced  in  the  old' style  ;  thus  gate  becomes  ffe-at.  The  letter 
a  is  very  broad  in  all  words,  as  if  followed  by  u,  and  in  hot  con- 
verts words  of  one  syllabls  into  words  of  two,  as  faiU  (face),  taUst 
(taste)^  kc  Again,  a  before  double  d  becomes  ar,  as  arder  and 
larder  for  adder  and  ladder ;  oi  is  like  a  long  t,  as  spile  (spoil), 
intment  (ointment) ;  an  «  is  substituted  for  a  in  such  words  as  rag, 
flag^  Ac  The  French  refugees  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in- 
troduced many  words  which  are  still  in  use.  Thus  a  Sussex  woman 
when  unprepwred  to  receive  visitors  savs  she  is  in  dishabille  (desha- 
bille undress) ;  if  her  child  is'  unwell,  it  looks  pekid  (piqu<),  if 
fretful  ia  a  Utile  peter-grievous  (petit-grief) ;  she  cooks  with  a  brocf^h 
(broche,  a  spit),  and  talks  of  coeuls  (costs.  Old  French)  or  ribs  of 
meat,  Ac.  There  is  an  excellent  Dictionary  qf  the  Sussex  Dialect 
by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish. 
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SUTHERLAND,  a  northern  maritime  county  of  Scot- 
land, is  bounded  £.  by  Gaithnees,  S.E.  by  Moray  Firth, 
S.  and  S.W.  by  Boes  and  a  part  of  Cromarty,  and  N.  and 
W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  area  la 
1,297,846  tfcrea,  or  nearly  2028  square  miles.  The  northern 
and  western  shores  are  broken  and  irregular,  in  some  cases 
deeply  indented,  and  in  the  north-west,  at  Gape  Wiath, 
near  Durness,  at  Whiten  Head,  and  farther  south  at  the 
island  of  Handa  there  are  ranges  of  wildly  precipitous  difb. 
Numerous  islands  stud  the  laiger  inlets  on  this  coast;  the 
only  ones  inhabited  in  1881  were  Oldney  with  four  persons 
and  Boan  (in  Kyle  of  Tongue)  inth  forty-three;  Handa, 
which  had  eight  inhabitants  in  1871,  had  none  in  1881. 
On  the  north  coast  the  principJ  sea  lochs  are  the  Kyle  of 
Tongue,  Loch  ErriboU,  and  the  Kyle  of  Durness,  and  on 
the  west  «oast  Loch  Inchard,  Loch  Lazford,  the  various 
branches  of  Eddrachillis  Bay,  and  Loch  Inyer.  The  eastern 
shore  is  low  and  comparatively  regular,  the  only  inlets 
being  Loch  Fleet  and  Dornoch  Firth.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  narrow  plain  along  the  eftst  coast,  various 
stretches  of  low  ground* on  the  west  coast,  and  the  low 
grounds  a4Joining  the  rivers  and  inland  lochs,  the  surface 
consists  chiefly  of  a  succession  of  irregular  elevations  of 
from  500  to  over  3000  feet  in  height.  Much  of  the  western 
district  a4Joining  the  coast  from  Gape  Wrath  southwards  is. 
occupied  by  Arduean  gneiss,  forming  a  series  of  bare  rounded 
knolls.  Besting  unoonf  ormably  on  the  gneiss  are  deposits 
of  grits  and  sandstones,  generaUy  regarded  as  of  Cambrian 
age,  rising  into  wild  cli&  between  Cape  Wrath  and  the 
Kyle  of  Durness.  These  are  succeeded  unconformably  by 
Silurian  strata,  specially  developed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Durness  and  ErriboU ;  in  the  former  region  they  form 
a  basin  occupied  chiefly  by  the  limestone  series,  containing 
a  remarkable  collection  of  fossils,  and  at  ErriboU,  from 
which  the  strata  at  Durness  are  separated  by  a  great  dis- 
location, they  present  a  remarkable  series  of  horirontal  dis- 
placements. Towards  the  east  the  gneiss  is  intennized 
with  granite  and  syenite,  which  cap  the  summits  of  a 
few  of  the  mountains.  Outiiers  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  also 
occur  in  ^his  eastern  mountainous  region,  sometimes  in 
masses  of  coarse  conglomerate.  The  highest  mountain 
summit  in  Sutherland  is  Benmore  Aseynt  (3273  feet),  the 
culminating  peak  of  a  fine  range  o!  Silurian  quartzites  and 
limestone  rocks  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Loch  Assynt, 
whUe  to  the  south-west  are  the  picturesque  conical  summit 
of  Canisp  {2779  feet)  and  the  curious  SuUven  (2399  feet) 
with  its  forked  top.  The  next  highest  and  most  picturesque 
series  of  mountain  groups  occurs  in  the  north-eastern  region, 
south  of  the  Kyle  of  Tongue, — ^Ben  Hope,  a  rounded  mass 
with  imposing  precipices  rising  near  Jjoeh  Hope  to  a  height 
of  3040  feet,  while  to  the  eastward  is  the  picturesque  Ben 
Loyal  or  Laoghal  (2504  feet),  formed  of  granite,  and  south 
f ^m  it,  near  Loch  Naver,  the  great  bulk  of  Ben  KHbreck 
(3154  feet).  Numerous  other  summits  attain  a  height  of 
over  2000  feet,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  mountain- 
ous region  consists  of  elevated  moorlands,  bleak  and  un- 
interesting, except  when  the  heather  assumes  its  purple 
tints  in  autumn.  Li  the  lower  region  along  the  shores  of 
Moray  Firth  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  occurs  resting  uncon- 
formably on  the  crystalline  series  of  rocks^  and  is  in  turn 
succeeded  by  an  interesting  series  of  Jurassic  strata,  which, 
faulted  ag^nst  the  older  fonnations,  are  exposed  along  the 
coas^  from  Golspie  to  Hehnsdale.    In  this  series,  at  Brora, 


of  ooal  have  been  wodced,  but  the  presenos  of 
iron  pyrites  greatly  lessens  its  value.  Limestone  iiwxoQght 
in  various  districts,  and  there  are  a  number  of  quanies  for 
building  stone.  SmaU  quantities  of  gpld  have  been  f  ooad 
in  some  places.  * 

Sutherland  has  a  much  greater  proportion  of  its  area 
occupied  by  water  than  any  other  Isrge  county  in  Scotland, 
the  parish  of  Aseynt  being  oomplet^  honeycombed  mik 
lochs  jmd  tarns.  Loch  Assynt,  the  largest  of  these,  10 
nules  in  length,  and  narrow  and  irregular  in  outline^  is 
entitled  to  ranl^  from  its  picturesque  creeks  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  atitjoining  mountain  scenery,  as  the  most 
beautiful  loch  in  Sutherland.  Loch  Shin,  extending  17 
nules  throughout  nearly  the  v^ole  of  Lairg  parish,  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  is  towards  the  centre  overhung 
by  mountaii)  masses,  but  otherwise  is  without  interest  to 
any  but  the  angler.  It  is  succeeded  northwards  by  a  series 
of  lochs, — Qriam,  Merkland,  More^  Stack,  Garbsdmore, 
Garbadbeg — extending  throng  the  centre  of  the  parish 
of  EddraoiiUis.  Lochs  Merkland  and  Qriam  occur,  like 
Loch  Shin,  in  the  course  of  the  river  Shin^  a  tributary 
of  the  Oykel,  which  last  forms  the  southern  boundary  d 
the  county  with  Boss  and  falls  into  Domcdi  Firth; 
Lochs  More  and  Stack  are  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Lazford, 
running  north-westward  to  Loch  Laxford.  Tho  Dionard 
or  Grudie  flows  northwards  to  the  Kyle  of  Durness,  and 
the  Hope,  after  expanding  into  Loch  Hope,  about  10 
miles  in  length,  falls  into  Loch  ErriboU.  The  Bbigie, 
which  in  its  course  forms  Loch  Loyal  and  falls  into 
Torrisdale  Bay;  the  Naver,  which  flows  from  the  lock 
of  that  name  through  a  fertile  strath  to  the  sea  at  Bettj- 
hiU  of  Farr;  the  Strathy;  and  the  HaUadale  are  the  prin- 
cipal other  rivers  flowing  northwards.  Those  entering 
Moray  Firth  wtp  the  Oykel ;  the  Helmsdale,  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  the  town  of  that  name;  the  Brora,  which 
receives  various  tributaries  before  it  expands  into  Loch 
Brora,  S  mUes  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea  at  Brora; 
and  the  Fleet,  flowing  into  Loch'Fl^t        \\ 

AgHemtiun.  — Accordiiig  to  the  agrienltonl  letuniB  of  1886  oo]j 
8110  sens  out  of  1.847,088  were  in  eoltivation,  leas  than  a 
fortisth  part  of  the  wnole  ana.  Tho  best  land  is  that  adjoimns 
Moray  nith,  when  agriealtaie  is  in  a  vory  adTanced  eonditio& 
Along  the  river  vaUm  there  are,  however,  pany  fertile  patdiei 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  oentory  tho  cronera  ooeapiea  almoEt 
ereiy  cnltTvaUe  spot  throo^oot  the  camitr ;  between  1811  and  18S0 
they  ware  ^eotea  from  their  holdings  to  the  number  of  15,000,  and 
aeoovding  to  the  statement  of  Hugh  MiUer,  "oompreeaed  into  a 
wretched  selvage  of  poverty  and  suffering  that  flrinfles  the  oountj 
on  its  eastern  and  weetem  shores."  The  homes  they  left  vm, 
he  says,  "  improved  into  »  desert " ;  hut  in  the  opinion  of  thoie 
who  m«de  the  alteration  these  moontainoos  parts  were  as  "mnA 
calenlsted  for  the  maintenance  of  stock  as  they  were  unfit  Cor  the 
hsbitation  of  man^"  The  crofters  in  Sutherland  are  now  (1SS7) 
chiefly  confined  to  the  western  aeaboazd,  the  number  of  crofti,  ail 
on  the  eetatee  of  the  dnke  of  Sutherland,  amounting,  aooordiB^to 
the  Sepori  qf  ths  OrqfUn  Oommdttion,  to  1288,  and  renresentDg 
a  popniation  of  6100.  The  general  agricoltaral  conditum  of  the 
coonty  has  been  much  impro^  l^  sooceosiTe  dokes  of  Sntherlaad, 
aided  Dv  the  liberality  of  the  Goremment  la  the  advanoeaMotof 
money  for  the  constmotlon  of  roads  and  bridgea ;  and  within  ncest 
years  large  redamationa  have  bcyn  made,  in  cider  to  oMaia  a 
wider  area  for  the  srowth  of  fodder  and  tomipa.  The  folloinBg 
table  givea  the  nnmoer  and  aereage  of  various  daases  of  hcddinsi  is 
1876,  1880,  and  1886:— 


In  1886  of  the  dsas  of  hddiagi  not  ezoeeding  60  aeraa  mezteat 
68  wore  between  SO  and  60  acres  each,  661  between  6  and  30, 
1764  between  1  and  6,  and  19  between  i  and  1  aem 

Oat  of  the  88,110  acres  under  tiUags  in  1886  there  wcra  10,949 
nnder  coin  crepe,  6062  wder  green  crops^  (861  rotation  fums, 
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8602  permaoent  paahuttk  tnd  253  follow.  Th0  prlncip&l  corn 
crop  is  oati,  whicn  occupied  8392  acres,  barley  occapjing  1845, 
rye  63,  pease  24,  and  wheat  only  19.  Potatoes  occupiod  2014  acres 
and  turnips  and  swedes  2981.  Cattle,  eliicilv  West  Highland,  short- 
horn, and  eroesbred,  nambered  in  1886  12,806,  of  which  5576  were 
cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf ;  horses,  which  include  a  large 
number  of  ponies,  although  Clydeadales  are  used  on  the  large  farms, 
numbered  2665,  of  whicn  2015  were  used  solely  for  ])nrposes  of 
agriculture  ;  sheepi  the  rearing  of  which  is  the  staple  business  of  the 
county,  the  principal  brood  being  Cheyiots,  numbered  211,825,  of 
which  158,961  were  two  years  old  and  above ;  and  pigs,  1037. 
According  to  the  Jiepori  of  Vu  Cro/Un  CfommissUm,  there  were 
four  deer  forests  within  the  county,  all  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Sutherland,  viz.,  Ben  Armin  ana  Coir-na-feam,  85,840  acres: 
Dunrobin,  12,180;  Glencanispk  34,490;  and  Beay,  64,600 ;  in  all 
157,110  acres,  or  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  total  area.  There  is 
a  compare tirely  small  area  under  woods,— only  12, 260  acres  in  1881. 

According  to  the  latest  (1873)  owners  and  heritagoe  JUtum  the 
land  was  divided  among  433  proprietors  possessing  1,297,253  acres 
at  an  annual  value  of  £71,494,  or  la,  l|o.  an  acre  all  over.  There 
were  848  proprietors  who  poxaessed  each  less  than  one  acre,  the 
total  amount  which  they  owned  being  only  59  acres.  The  bulk  of  the 
land  la  possessed  by  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  who  owned  1,176,454 
ftcres,  tne  other  proprietors  possessing  above  10,000  acres  each 
beinff  Sir  Charles  W.  A.  Roes,  55,000 ;  £.  C.  Sutherland- Walker, 
20,000 ;  Sir  James  Matheson,  18,490  ;  and  the  executors  of  Gordon 
Mlisod,  11,000.  The  total  valued  rental  of  the  county  in  1674 
wras  only  £27,193  Soots  or  £2266  sterling,  while  in  1885-86  it  was 
X108,979. 

CbmmuniM/ion.— The  county  ia  well  supplied  with  roads  con- 
sidering its  mountainous  character  and  its  sparse  population. 
Helmsoale  affords  the  means  of  export  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
farm  produce.  The  Highland  Bauway  enters  the  county  at  Inver- 
ahin  and  after  passing  northwards  to  Lair^  tuma  eastwards  to  the 
coast,  which  it  skirts  to  Helmsdale,  whence  it  turns  north-westwards 
along  the  banks  of  the  Helmsdale,  bending  aTterwardi  eastwards 
mt  Forsinard  into  Caithness. 

IndudrxM, — Various  textile  manniaotures  at  one  time  established 
in  the  county  have  been  discontinued,  the  only  important  manu- 
facture now  remaining  being  that  of  whisky  at  dyne  and  Brora. 
Herring  fishing  prosecuted  from  Helmsdale  ia  an  important  in- 
dustry, and  the  cod,  ling,  and  other  deep-sea  fishings  engage  a 
large  number  of  boats  and  men.  There  are  Taluable  salmon 
fisheriea  in  several  of  the  rivers. 

Administration  and  Popula/iom, —The  county  eontalna  18  entire 

arishes  andpart  of  the  parish  of  Beav,  uie  remainder  being  in 
ithnesa.  The  county  returns  one  memoer  to  parliament,  and  one 
is  returned  for  the  Wick  group  of  burghs.  Dornoch,  the  only  l^yal 
luigh,  had  but  497  inhabitanta  in  1881,  whUe  Gols^e  had  1548 
and  Helmsdale  794.  The  population  has  not  varied  greatly  in 
numbers  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  oentnnr.  In  1801  the 
numbers  were  23,117,  and  in  1881  they  were  23,870,  a  gradual 
decrease  having  taken  place  since  1851,  when  the  numbers  reached 
25,798.  In  1881  there  were  11,219  males  and  1^151  females, 
fintherland  is  the  most  sparsely  peopled  county  in  Scotland,  there 
"being  only  12  persons  to  tiie  square  mile,  while  the  average  for 
Scotland  is  12d.  Sutherland  forms  a  joint  sheriffdom  with  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  and  a  sheriff-substituto  resides  at  Dornoch.  Small 
debt  drouit  oourta  are  held  at  Helmsdale,  Tongue,  Helvich,  and 
Scourie,  and  justice  of  peace  courts  at  Dornoch,  Gols^e,  Brora, 
and  Helmsdale. 

History  and  Antiauitits. -^The  ancient  Celtic  inhabitanta  were 
almost  entirely  expelled  by  the  Scandinavian  settlers  who  occupied 
the  county  after  its  conquest  by  the  Korse  jarl  Thorfinn  in  1084. 
The  remains  of  Pictish  towers  are  numerous,  as  are  also  stone 
circles.  Of  other  antiquities  mention  may  be  made  of  the  vitrified 
fort  on  Dun  Creich  and  of  the  extonsive  remains  of  Dun  Dornadilla 
in  Durness  parish.  After  the  conquest  of  the  district  by  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  Sutherland  was  conferred  on  Hugh  Freskin  (a  descendant 
of  Freekin  of  Moravia  or  Moray),  whose  son  WDliam  in  1228  was 
created  earl  of  Sutherland  by  Alexander  IL  The  nineteenth  earl 
of  Sutherland  was  created  duke  in  1838.  The  seat  of  the  ancient 
episcopal  see  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness  was  at  Dornoch,  where 
a  cathedral  was  erected  by  Gilbert  of  Moravia  (1222-1245),  of 
which  the  ancient  tower,  attached  to  the  modem  parish  church, 
•till  remains. 

Bm  Sir  RolMii  Gordos't  Bistcrf  ^  Oi*  BbrldoM  ^  Suthtilafid^  inS ;  Hugh 
Xiller"!  StJuriand  oa  tt  i^  18i8 ;  sad  a  W.  O.  8t  John's  Tomr  im  SuthtrUtud- 
skin,  1840.  (T.  F.  H.) 

SUTTEE^  the  name  given  by  EngliBh  writers  to  the  rite 
of  burning  ft  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband 
as  practised  ftmong  certain  Hindu  castes,  and  especially 
among  the  Rajputs.  The  word  tati  (as  it  should  rather  be 
written)  properly  denotes  the  wife  who  so  sacrifices  herself, 
not  the  rite  itself,  and  means  "a  good  woman,"  "a  faithful 
wife."    The  sacrifice  was  not  actually  forced  Qu  a  wife,  but 


it  was  strongly  recommended  by  public  opinion  as  a  means 
to  her  own  happiness  and  that  of  her  husband  in  the  future 
state,  and  the  alternative  was  a  life  of  degraded  and  miser- 
able widowhood.  The  practice  was  current  in  India  when 
the  Macedonians  first  touched  that  country  (Diod.  Sic,  ziz. 
33),  and  it  lasted  into  the  19th  century,  having  been  toler- 
ated even  by  English  rulers  till  1829.  (See  India,  vol 
ziL  p.  806.)  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  copious  quota- 
tions from  ancient  and  modem  authorities  in  Yule's  Anglo- 
Indian  Glossary,  p.  666  c^.,  and  by  comparison  of  similar 
rites  among  other  nations  in  Tylor's  Frxmitive  Culture,  ch. 
zL  It  has  ito  root  in  the  primitive  view  of  the  future  life, 
which  regards  the  dead  as  having  similar  needs  to  the  living. 
The  wife  is  sent  into  the  world  of  shades  with  her  husband, 
just  as  arms,  clothing,  or  treasure  are  buried  in  his  tomb, 
or  slaves  are  slain  to  attend  their  master  in  the  underworld. 
The  Indian  custom  is  not,  therefore,  properly  a  part  of 
Brahmanism ;  but  it  was  adopted  by  the  ministers  of  that 
religion,  who  strained  their  sacred  tezto  to  find  support  for  it. 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD,  an  ancient  market  town  and 
municipal  borough  of  Warwickshire,  England,  is  situated 
on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  8  miles  south 
bl  Lichfield  and  7  north-east  of  Birmingham.  The  town 
has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years  by  the  erection  of 
villas  for  persons  having  their  business  offices  in  Birming- 
ham, Walsall,  and  other  towns.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity — Early  English  and  Late  Perpendicular,  restored  in 
1874  and  enlarged  in  1879— contains  a  fine  Norman  font 
and  the  tomb  of  Lishop  Tesey.  He  obtained  from  Henry 
Yin.  the  grant  of  the  park  and  manorial  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town,  the  annual  value  (now  about  £2000) 
being  expended  in  charities  and  education.  On  the  pictur- 
esque park  near  the  town,  2400  acres  in  extent,  the  in- 
habitants have  the  right  of  graring  horses  and  cattle  at  a 
small  fee.  A  town-hall  was  erected  in  1859 ;  in  it  there 
IB  a  good  library.  The  corporation  formerly  consisted  of 
a  warden  and  24  members;  but  in  1885  Sutton  obtained 
a  municipal  charter,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  six  wards, 
with  an  iJderman  and  three  councillors  for  each  ward.  The 
populktion  of  the  township  in  1871  was  5936,  and  in  1881 
it  was  7737. 

Sutton  was  at  one  time  a  royal  manor  and  an  apanage  of  the 
earla  of  Warwick.  It  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  gifts  of 
John  Yeeey  (VoyseyX  bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  16th  centurj,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  pkcei  In  its  charter  of  incorporation,  20th 
Henry  YIII.,  it  is  called  the  royal  town  of  Sutton  Coldfleld. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD,  a  town  of  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Nottingham 
and  Worksop  and  the  Erewash  Yalley  Railways,  3  miles 
west- south-west  of  Mansfield.  The  church  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene  of  the  12th  century  was  restored  in  1868.  In 
the  churchyard  is  a  yew  tree  reputed  to  be  700  years  old. 
There  are  a  number  of  collieries  and  limeworks  in  the 
vicinity.  Cotton  hosiery  and  thread  are  the  principal 
manufactures.  The  duke  of  Portland  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  (area,  4855 
acres)  in  1871  was  7574,  and  in  1881  it  was  8523. 

8UWA£EI,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland,  occupies 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  kingdom,  extending  to  the 
north  between  East  Prussia  and  the  Ru^ian  governments 
of  Kovno^  Yilna,  and  Grodno.  Its  area  is  4846  square 
miles.  It  covers  the  east  of  the  low  swelling,  studded 
vnih  lake^  which  skirts  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltio  (see 
PbLJjrn),  fta  highest  parts  reaching  800  to  1000  feet 
above,  tbe  Ma.  Its  northem  slopes  descend  to  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Niamen,  while  in  the  south  it  falls  away 
gently  to  the  manhy  tract  of  the  Bebrz.  The  rivers  flow 
there  in  deep  gorges  and  valleys^  diversifying  the  surface. 
Suwatki  is  watered  by  the  Niemen,  which  forms  its  eastern 
and  its  norfhera  boundary  and  is  largely  used  as  a  channel 
pf  communication  ^  it  has  many  affluento  from  both  slopes 
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of  the  swelling.  The  Angnstowo  Canal  connects  the  navi- 
gable Hancza,  Tributary  of  the  Niemen,  with  a  tribatary  of 
the  Bebrz,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ybtula,  and 
an  active  traffic  is  carried  on  on  this  canaL  The  population 
was  606,573  in  1883,  the  increase  being  3400  during  the 
year.  It  has  a  most  varied  composition,  embracing  I^thu- 
anians  (the  prevailing  element),  who  number  about  four- 
tenths  of  the  whole  (Zhmuds,  31 '5  per  cent. ;  Lithuanians 
proper,  10*3),  Poles  (28*4,  of  whom  5*3  are  Mazurs),  Jews 
(17*2),  Qermans  (6*8,  but  they  are  rapidly  increasing),  and 
White  Russians  (4*6).  In  religion  the  Catholics  are  pre- 
dominant (449,476  in  1883);  the  Jews  come  next  (98,743); 
there  are  also  38,610  Protestants,  13,275  Orthodox  Greeks, 
and  6246  Raskolniks. 

Tertiftiy  and  Chalk  deponts  are  xddtilj  spread  in  Sawatki,  and  the 
entire  snrface  is  coyered  irith  Poet-Tertiary  deposits.  The  bottom 
moraine  of  the  great  ice-sheet  of  Korth  Germany,  containing 
scratched  bonlders  and  furrowed  by  depressions  having  a  direction 
north -north -east  to  south -south -wesV  covers  immense  tracts  of 
the  ridge  of  the  lake-districts  and  its  slopes,  while  limited  spaces 
are  covered  with  well -washed  glacial  sands  and  gravoL  Ou  th» 
northern  slopes  of  the  coast-ridge,  the  boulder-day  being  covered 
with  lacustrine  depoeits,  there  are  at  many  places  layers  of  fertile 
soil ;  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  province  the  boulder-clay 
is  verj  stony,  and  sometimes  covered  with  gravel  Still,  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  surface  are  considered  suitable  for  cultivation. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  and  potatoes  are  extensively 
grown  for  export  to  Prussia,  where  they  are  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  spirits,  which  are  smuraled  into  the  province.  The  manu- 
factures are  unimportant  (600  workmen ;  annual  prodi|ce  valued 
at  £124,000,  one-half  being  due  to  distilloriea).  All  manufactured 
wares  are  imported,  mostly  from  Prussia ;  and  all  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  Jew*.  The  educational  institutions  include  two  gymnasia 
for  boys,  one  for  girls,  one  seminary  for  teachers  (at  Weiwery^,  one 
Catholic  seminary,  and  196  lower  grade  schools,  having  altogether 
an  aggregate  of  18,19S  scholars  in  1884.  Suwatki  is  aivided  into 
seveu  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  with  their  populatiotts  in 
1882  were— StrWAbKi  (see  below),  Augustowo  (11,100X  Kalwarya 
(10,600),  Mariampol  (5610),  Sciny  (4035),  Wilkowiszki  (6700),  and 
Wtadisfawow  ^9300).  Wierzbolowo  (8550),  an  important  custom- 
house, situated  on  the  railway  from  St  Petersburg  to  Berlin,  also 
has  municipal  institutions. 

SUWAXiKI,  capital  of  the  above  government,  is  situated 
at  the  source  of  the  Hancza,  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  75 
miles  north-west  of  Qrodno.  In  the  15th  century  it  was 
but'  a  small  village,  lost  amidst  forests,  and  peopled  by 
Lithuanians.  In  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  Augustowo  government,  but  never  had 
any  importance,  except  as  the  seat  of  the  local  authorities. 
Since  1834  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
SuwatkL     Its  population  was  18,640  in  1882. 

SUWAROFF,  or  Suyoboff,  Alxxakdke  VASiLiEyiciH 
(1729-1800),  Russian  general,  was  bom  at  Moscow  on 
24th  November  1729,  the  descendant  of  a  Swede  named 
Suvor  who  emigrated  to  Russia  in  1622.  Suwaroflf 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and  first  distinguished 
himself' at  the  battle  of  Euneradorf  in  1759,  where  he 
acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Fermor.  Throughout 
the  Seven  Years'  War  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery 
and  military  skill  He  next  took  part  in  the  battles 
between  the  Russians  and  Poles  at  the  period  df  the  first 
dismemberment  of  Poland.  Being  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  (1773),  he  there  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Turks  laid  the  foundation  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  military  commander.  In  1775  he  put  an  end 
to  the  formidable  revolt  of  Pugatcheff,  who  was  brought 
in  chains  to  Moscow  and  t)iere  decapitated.  In  1789 
Suwaroff  defeated  the  Turks  at  Fokshani  (Moldavia),  and 
again  in  the  same  year  on  the  Rimnik.  In  1790  he  took 
by  assault  the  town  of  Ismail,  on  which  occasion  he  sent 
his  well-known  couplet  to  the  empress.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  this  war  Suwaroff  was  summoned  to  another  cam- 
paign against  tho  Poles,  ^fter  the  defeat  of  Kosciusko 
by  Fersed  at  Macieowice  in  Siedlce  (1794)  he  marched  on 
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Warsaw,  and  captured  its  suburb  Praga,  where  15,000 
Poles  were  massacred.  *  Upon  this  the  city  capitulated, 
and  the  Russian  general  was  made  field-marshal  He  re- 
mained in  Poland  till  1795  and  was  received  in  triumph 
on  his  return  to  St  Petersburg.  In  November  1796  the 
empress  Oatherine,  his  firm  friend  and  admirer,  died.  On 
the  accession  of  Paul,  who  alwa3rs  laboured  to  undo  his 
mother's  work,  Suwaroff  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  bantshct! 
to  his  country-seat  at  Kontchanskoe  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod.  There  he  remained  some  time  in  retu^ment. 
He  unsparingly  criticized  the  new  military  tactics  and  drcs: 
introduced  by  the  emperor,  and  some  of  his  caustic  verses 
reached  the  ears  of  Paul  His  condnct  was  therefore 
watched  and  his  correspondence  with  his  wife^  who  had 
remained  at  Moscow — for  his  marriage  relations  had  not 
been  happy — ^was  tampered  with.  On  Sundays  he  toUed 
the  bell  for  church  and  sang  among  the  rustics  in  the 
village  choir.  On  week  days  he  worked  among  them  a  a 
smock  frock.  But  in  February  1799  he  was  summoned 
by  the  emperor  to  assist  in  the  campaign  with  the  Aostriins 
against  the  French.  Suwaroff  took  command  of  the  com- 
bined forces  at  Verona.  He  attacked  Moreau,  the  French 
general,  at  Oassano,  the  ford  of  the  Adda,  and  complete]/ 
defeated  him,  taking  about  3000  prisoners;  he  then  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Milan.  He  next  defeated  Ma^ 
donald  on  the  Trebbia  in  a  sanguinaiy  engagement  which 
ksted  three  days^  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  of  Jmie 
(1799).  Soon  afterwards  Joubert  was  defeated  and  akin 
at  Novi  (15th  August).  But  the  importance  of  these  sacr 
ceases  was  neutralized  by  the  constant  squabbles  between 
Suwaroff  and  the  Austrian  commanders.  The  Rnssiaa 
general  now  received  orders  to  join  Korsakoff  in  Switzer- 
land and  to  assist  him  in  driving  the  French  from  tbt 
country.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  Alps,  suffering  seTere 
losses,  but  on  his  arrival  learned  that  Korsakoff  had  been 
previously  defeated  by  Mass^na.  It  only  remained  for 
him  to  effect  a  retreat  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
army.  He  finally  reached  his  winter  quarters,  between 
the  rivers  Iller  and  Lech,  and  thence  directed  his  hom^ 
ward  march  to  Russia.  Ilie  emperor  Pkul,  who  soon  after 
this  time  entirely  changed  his  policy  and  made  an  alliance 
with  Bonaparte,  recalled  Suwaroff  m  disgrace,  and  on  his 
return  refused  to  see  him.  The  veteran  retired  to  his 
country-seat,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  May  1800. 
Lord  Whitwotth,  the  English  ambassador,  was  tiie  only 
person  of  distinction  present  at  the  funeral  of  this  remark- 
able man.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Annoncia- 
tion  in  the  Alezandro-Nevskii  monastery,  the  simple  in- 
scription on  his  grave  being,  according  to  hb  own  direction, 
"  Here  lies  Suwaroff." 

Among  the  Russiana  the  memory  of  Suwaroff  is  cherished  as  thit 
of  a  great  and  succeesful  ceneral,  but  he  hardly  enjoys  each  a  repata- 
tion  among  foreigners,  who  generally  look  upon  his  yictories  as  due 
rather  to  the  hage  masses  of  men  under  his  control  than  to  military 
genius.  His  tactics  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  Oriental.  Be 
formed  no  general  plans  for  his  campaigns,  but  trosteJ  to  cckiitj 
of  movement  and  blows  rapidly  struck  He  was  terribly  reckless 
of  human  life,  neither  sparing  his  onm  ■ohliers  nor  shonHng  mere; 
to  the  conquered.  And  yet  we  find  him  the  subject  of  exagsented 
eulogy  among^English  writers  in  the  early  part  of  the  I'dth  csntaij. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners,  and  while  ou  a  cam- 

Caign  lived  as  a  common  soldier,  sleeping  on  straw  and  contentiDg 
imaelf  with  the  humblest  fare.  But  he  had  himself  pasMd  tbroogh 
all  the  gradations  of  military  service,  and  had  been  for  many  yean 
a  private  soldier ;  moreover,  his  education  had  been  of  the  rudest 
kind.  He  aflect«d  the  habits  of  a  humourist,  and  his  gibes  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies.-  He  had  all  the  natural  contempt  of  a 
man  of  ability  and  action  for  ignorant  favourites  and  omaiuental 
carpet-knights.  Droll  stories,  in  keeping  with  the  veU-koorn 
eccentricity  of  his  character,  are  told  of  bis  manner  of  life  io  cam]!- 
SVEABORO,  an  important  fortress  of  Finland,  built  hj 
Coant  Ehrensvard  in  1749  on  seven  small  islands  off  the 
harbour  of  Helsinofors  (q.v.).  It  is  the  seat  of  s  ^t 
naval  harbour  and  arsenal 
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SWABIA,  SuABiA,  or  SuEnA  (Qerm.  Schwaben),  is 
the  name  of  an  ancient  dachj  in  the  Boath-wcst  part  of 
Germany,  afterwards  transferred  to  one  of  the  ^tcu  great 
circles  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  in  the  roign  of 
Maximilian  I.  (1493-1519).  At  present  the  official  use 
of  the  name  is  confined  to  a  province  of  Bavaria  (capital, 
Augsburg),  comprising  a  mere  fragment  of  the  former 
Swabia,  but  in  common  use  it  is  still  applied  to  the 
districts  included  in  the  old  duchy.  The  duchy  of  Swabia 
,was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  on  the  £. 
by  the  Lech  (separating  it  from  the  duchy  of  Bavaria),  on 
the  S.  by  Switzerland,  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  Yorarl- 
berg,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Rhine.  It  corresponds  roughly 
to  the  modern  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  HohenzoUern, 
with  part  of  Bavaria.  The  circle  of  Swabia  coincided 
more  nearly  than  most  with  the  duchy  from  which  it  wae 
named,  but  was  rather  more  extensive.  It  was  bounded  by 
Switzerland,  Frtince  (after  the  cession  of  Alsace),  and  the 
circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Franconia,  Bavaria, 
and  Austria.  Its  area  was  about  13,500  square  miles.  The 
Swabian  circle  contained  more  independent  states  of  the 
empire  than  any  other,  including  the  countship  (after- 
wards duchy)  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  margraviate  of  Baden, 
the  principalities  of  HohenzoUern  and  Liechtenstein,  a  whole 
series  of  smaller  secular  and  ecclesiastical  principalities,  and 
upwards  of  thirty  free  imperial  towns  (Augsburg,  Ulm,  <kc.). 
Swabia  is  intersected  from  west  to  east  by  the  Danube,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  (Black  Forest,  Swabian 
Jura)  and  picturesque  parts  of  the  German  empire.  It  is 
also  very  fertile.  The  Swabians  are  a  strong,  big-framed, 
and  good-humoured  race,  and,  though  in  several  popular 
legends  the  '*  Schwab  "  plays  the  part  of  a  "  wise  man  of 
Gotham,"  he  is  probably  no  denser  than  his  neighbours. 

The  use  of  the  name  of  Swabia  in  connexion  with  the  aouth-weet 
pnrt  of  Germany,  previoasly  called  Alemannta  (eee  Alemanni), 
bc-^ns  with  the  5th  century  of  oor  era,  when  the  Snevi  poured  into 
tho  country  and  amalgamated  with  the  AlemannL  It  was  not, 
howorer,  till  the  8th  coutury,  when  tho  dukedom  of  Alcmannia 
was  abolished  and  Rhsetia  and  Alsace  separated  from  it,  that 
Sr/abia  became  the  recognized  name  of  the  district,  henceforth 
administered  by  nuncii  camera,  as  representatives  of  the  Frankish 
emperors.  One  of  these  nancii,  who  nsarped  the  ancient  title  of 
duke  of  Alemannia,  was  executed  in  917,  but  two  years  later  Henry 
1.  yielded  to  the  popular  will  in  allowing  Count  Burkhard  I.  to 
style  himself  duke  of  Swabia.  The  dukeoom  thus  founded,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  three  centuries,  repeatedly  chan^d  hands, 
and  was  generally  conferred  by  the  emperors  and  kings  of  the 
Saxon  and  Franconlan  lines  on  members  of  their  own  families.  In 
1070  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Frederick  L  of  Hohenstaufen,  tho 

Srogonitor  of  a  line  of  German  mouarchs,  and  under  his  successors 
wabia  bad  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  civilized  and  nro- 
sperous  part  of  Germany.  As,  however,  the  Hohenstaufen  line 
gradually  lost  strength  in  its  hopeless  struggle  ¥rith  the  papacy, 
tho  Swabian  nobles  increased  in  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
dukes,  and  several  of  them  became  "immediate."  No  duke  of 
Swabia  was  appointed  after  the  death  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  in  1268,  and  his  place  was  henceforth  filled  in  some 
degree  by  the  count  of  Wiirtomborg  as  primus  inter  pares.  For 
th3  next  250  years  or  so  the  history  of  Swabia  consists  of  an 
endless  series  of  feuds  between  the  different  members  of  tho 
duchy,  mingled  with  more  or  less  abortive  attempts  of  the  German 
emoerors  and  others  to  restore  peace.  The  lesser  nobles  fought 
with  the  greater  nobles,  the  towns  banded  themselves  together 
a^inst  both,  and  alliancos  and  counter-alliances  were  formed  and 
disaolyed  with  bewildering  rapidity.  The  **  Schleglerkrieg  "  is  the 
name  given  to  a  bloody  contest  between  the  counts  of  Wtlrtemberg 
and  the  lesser  noblesse  in  1367.  The  most  important  of  the 
various  leagues  formed  by  the  towns  was  the  ''Schwiibischer 
Stadtebund*^  of  1376,  the  point  of  which  was  directed  against 
Wurtomberg.  In  1488  the  Swabian  estates, — nobles,  prelates,  and 
towns, —weary  of  constant  dissension,  joined  in  the  Great  Swabian 
Confederation,  tho  object  of  which  was  to  maintain  peace  throughout 
tho  country.  This  league  poasefised  a  carefully  diawn  up  constitu- 
tion and  exercised  executive  and  judicial  functions  throughout  tho 
whole  of  Swabia,  maintaining  a  sunding  army  to  give  force  to  its 
decrees.  Though  not  successful  in  completely  abolishing  war 
within  Swabia,  the  confederation  waa  by  no  means  a  failure.  It 
was,  for  instanco,  the  general  of  the  confederation  that  put  an  end 
to  the  calamitous  Peaaanta'  War  of  1525!     Tho  Ilcformati«>p  <ov.«*:) 


ready  acceptance  in  Swabia.  Wiirtomborg,  Ulm,  and  aomo  of  the 
other  estates  even  joined  in  tlie  Schmalkald  League ;  but  for  this 
they  afterwards  had  to  pay  largo  fines  to  the  emjieror,  while  tho 
towns  lost  their  democratic  constitution,  and  with  it  moat  of  their 
ix>Iitical  importance.  Tho  outstanding  feature  of  Swabiau  history 
tor  some  time  afterwards  may  be  saiil  to  bo  the  stniggfe  for  supro- 
niacy  between  the  Protestant  ^YtLrtcml)org  and  tho  iioman  Catholic 
Austria.  In  1512,  when  all  Germany  was  divided  into  ten  circles, 
one  of  them  was  named  the  Schw&bischer  Kreis,  or  Swabian 
Cirule  (see  above).  The  circle  received  its  comideto  organ fxation 
in  1563,  and  retained  it  practically  unchanged  tul  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire  in  1806.  Swabia  suffered  severely  in  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  and  it  was  also  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  struggles  con- 
sequent on  tho  French  Revolution.  But  its  modem  history  must 
be  sought  for  under  such  headings  as  WUhtsmdsro  and  BAnsN. 

SWAHILI  {Wa-Swah'Ui,  t,«.,  "Coast  People,"  from  the 
Arabic  adJ^it,  coast),  a  term  uow  commonly  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Zanzibar  and  of  the  opposite  mainland 
between  the  parallels  of  2*^  and  9°  S.,  who  are  subjects  of 
the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  whose  mother-tongue  is  the 
Ki-Swahili  language.  According  to  preeeat  local  usage 
no  person  would  be  called  a  Swa^ili  unless  he  verified 
these  two  conditions.  The  Swahili  are  essentially  a 
mixed  people,  in  whom  the  Bantu  and  Arab  elements  are 
mingled  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  their  speech,  which  of  all  the  Bantu 
dialects  has  been  most  affected  by  Arab  and  other  influ- 
ences. The  interest  attaching  to  the  Swahili  people,  who 
have  figured  so  largely  in  the  history  of  African  enterprise 
daring  the  last  half  century,  is  thus  of  a  social  rather 
than  of  a  strictly  scientific  character.  The  energy  and 
intelligence  derived  from  a  large  infusion  of  Semitic  blood 
has  enabled  them  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  the  industries,  as  shown  in  the  wide 
diffusion  of  their  language,  which,  like  the  Hindustani  in 
India  and  the  Guarani  in  South  America,  has  become  the 
principal  medium  of  intercommunication  throughout  most 
of  the  continent  south  of  the  equator.  During  his  journey 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  Commander 
Cameron  found  that  a  knowledge  of  this  language  enabled 
him  everywhere  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
as  it  was  understood  by  one  or  more  persons  in  all  the 
tribes  along  the  route.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  the 
intelligent  and  enterprising  natives  of  Zanzibar  have  been 
found  indispensable  assistants  in  every  expedition  pene- 
trating from  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  interior  since 
they  began  to  be  employed  by  Speke  and  Burton  as 
porters  and  escorts.  Missionary  enterprise  has  been  at 
work  amongst  the  Swahili,  who  are  all  Mohammedans, 
but  with  poor  results.  The  language,  however,  has  been 
carefully  studied,  and  is  now  better  known  than  perhaps 
any  other  member  of  the  Bantu  family.  There  are  several 
varieties,  of  which  the  chief  are — the  archaic  Ki-Ngozi  in 
the  north  about  the  river  Tana,  mostly  free  from  foreign 
elements ;  the  Ki-Mvita  of  the  Mombasa  district,  reduced 
to  writing  by  Krapf ;  and  the  Maneno  Unguya  of  Zanzi- 
bar, which  is  most  affected  by  Arabic,  Persian,  Indian, 
and  other  foreign  influences,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is 
now  the  literary  standard;  of  it  complete  grammatical 
treatises  have  been  published,  and  into  it  portions  of  the 
Bible  have  been  translated  by  Bishop  Steere.' 

SWALLOW  (A.-S.  Stffalew,  Icel.  Svala,  Dutch  Zwaluw, 
Qerm.  Schtoalbe),  the  bird  which  of  all  others  is  recognized 
as  the  harbinger  of  summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
for,  though  some  slight  differences,  varying  according  to 
the  meridian,  are  constantly  presented  by  the  birds  which 
have  their  home  in  Europe,  in  northern  Asia,  and  in  North 
America  respectively,  it  is  difficult  to  allow  to  them  a 
specific  value ;  and  consequently  a  zoologist  of  wide  views, 

^  The  language  waa  first  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Arabs,  who  still 
use  the  Arabic  character.  But  the  European  missionaries  have  wisel) 
replaced  this  by  tlie  Roman  system,  whicl^  Is  far  more  suited  for  the 
tnuiditrvTioii  of  moHt  Afriran,  and  especially  of  the  Bantu,  tongues. 
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while  not  overlookiog  this  local  variation,  will  regard  the 
Swallow  of  aU  these  tracts  as  forming  a  single  species,  the 
Hirundo  rudica  of  Unnffin&i  Returning,  usnally  already 
paired,  to  its  sammer-hannts,  after  its  winter-eojonm  in 
soathem  lands,  and  generally  reaching  England  about  the 
first  week  in  April,  it  at  once  repairs  to  its  old  quarters, 
nearly  always  around  the  abodes  of  men;  and,  about  a 
month  later,  the  site  of  the  nest  is  chosen,  resort  being  had 
in  most  cases  to  the  very  spot  that  has  formerly  served 
the  same  purpose — the  old  structure,  if  still  remaining, 
being  restored  and  refurnished.  So  trustful  is  the  bird 
that  it  commonly  establishes  itself  in  any  of  men's  works 
that  will  supply  the  necessary  accommodation,  and  a  shed, 
a  bam,  or  any  building  with  an  open  roof,  a  chimney' 
that  affords  a  support  for  the  nest,  or  even  the  room  of  an 
inhabited  house — if  chance  should  give  free  access  thereto, 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  extraordinary  positions,  may  be  the 
place  of  its  choice.  Wheresoever  placed,  the  nest  is  formed 
of  small  lumps  of  moist  earth,  which,  carried  to  the  spot 
in  the  bird's  bill,  are  duly  arranged  and  modelled,  with 
the  aid  of  short  straws  or  slender  sticks,  into  the  required 
shape.  This  is  generally  that  of  a  half -saucer,  but  it  varies 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  site.  The  materials  dry 
quickly  into  a  hard  crust,  which  is  lined  with  soft  feathers, 
and  therein  are  laid  from  four  to  six  white  eggs,  blotched 
and  speckled  with  grey  and  orange-brown  deepening  into 
black*  Two  broods  are  usually  reared  in  the  season,  and 
the  young  on  leaving  the  nest  soon  make  their  way  to 
some  leafless  bough,  whence  they  tty  their  powers  of  flighty 
at  first  accompanying  their  parents  in  short  excursions  on 
the  wing,  receiving  from  them  the  food  themselves  are  as 
yet  unable  to  capture,  until  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 
They  collect  in  flocks,  often  of  many  hundreds,  and  finally 
leave  the  country  about  the  end  of  Augujst  or  early  in 
September,  to  be  followed,  after  a  few  weeks,  by  their 
progenitors.  The  Swallows  of  Europe  doubtless  pass  into 
Africa  far  beyond  the  equator,'  and  those  of  Northern 
Asia,  though  many  stop  in  India  or  Bnrmah,  even  further 
to  the  southward,  occasionally  reaching  Australia,  while 
those  of  North  America  extend  their  winter-wanderings  to 
soathem  Brazil ;  but^  whithersoever  they  then  resort,  they 
during  that  season  moult  their  feathers,  and  this  fact 
affords  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  popular 
belief  (which,  curious  to  say,  is  still  partly  if  not  fully 
entertained  by  many  who  should  know  better)  of  their 
becoming  torpid  in  winter,  for  a  state  of  torpidity  would 
suspend  all  animal  action.^  The  chestnut  forehead  and 
throaty  the  shining  steel-blue  upper  plumage,  and  the  dusky- 
white — ^in  some  cases  reddening  so  as  almost  to  vie  with 
the  frontal  and  gular  patches — of  the  lower  parts  are  well 
known  to  every  person  of  observation,  as  is  the  markedly 
forked  tail,  whjch  is  become  proverbial  of  this  bird. 


'  Dr  Btejneger  (ono  of  the  chief  leaden  in  the  recent  Aioeriean 
raovemoDt,  the  reialts  though  not  ths  intention  of  which-  would  be 
the  subversion  of  much  of  the  nomenclature  df  birds  hitherto  thought 
in  Europe  to  hayo  bo<>.n  established  on  tolerably  firm  principles)  would 
appljT  to  the  Swallow  the  generic  term  of  Chelidony  generally  accepted 
for  the  MARTiif  (vol.  xv.  p.  581),  and  to  the  latter  Jlirundo.  Herein 
ho  is  technically  incorrect,  for  ono  of  the  first  principles  of  zoological 
nomenclature  ha«  always  been  that  a  generic  term,  to  bo  valid,  must 
bo  deflneri  In  the  absence  of  definition  such  a  term  may  bo,  by 
courtesy,  occasionally  accepted ;  but  this  courtesy  has  never  been,  nor 
except  in  .America  is  likely  to  be,  extended  to  the  misapplication  here 
in  question. 

*  Hence  the  common  English  name  of  "Chimney-Swallow."  In 
North  America  It  is  usually  the  "  Bam-Swallow." 

*  It  must  be  noted  that  the  Swallow  has  been  observed  In  England 
In  every  month  of  the  year ;  but  its  presence  from  the  beginning  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  March  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

*  See  John  Hanter's  Basayt  and  Observations  in  Natural  History, 
edited  by  Sir  R.  Owen  in  1861  (ii  p.  280)l  An  excellent  biblio- 
graphy of  the  Swallow -torpidity  controversy,  up  to  1878,  is  given  by 
Prot  Ooues  {Birds  qf  the  Colorado  Valley,  pp.  378-390),  who 
•till  to  hftokor  after  tho  ancient  faith  in  "  bibomation." 


Taking  the  word  Swallow  in  a  more  exUn^eA  miae,  it  is  used 
for  all  the  membora  of  the  Family  MirundiMida,*  ezcepting  a  fev 
to  which  the  name  Maxtix  (voL  zr.  p.  681)  has  hasn  apidied. 
and  this  FamQy  inclndes  from  80  to  100  species,  which  have  been 
placed  in  m^ny  differont  genera.  Tho  tnio  Swallow  has  very 
many  aflinea,  aome  of  which  range  almost  as  widely  as  itself  docs, 
while  others  aooni  to  have  cariooaly  rc&tricted  limits,  and  much 
the  same  may  bo  said  of  several  of  its  more  dLstant  relatives.  Bst 
altogether  the  Family  forma  ono  of  the  most  circnmacribcd  and 
therefore  ono  of  the  most  natural  groups  of  Osn'sws,  bavicgno 
near  allies ;  for,  though  in  ontward  appearance  and  in  some  h^iti 
the  Swallows  bear  a  considerable  resemolance  to  Swifts  {q.v.\  the 
latter  belong  to  a  very  different  Order,  and  are  not  Passerine  birds 
at  iJl,  as  their  stmcture,  both  internal  and  external,  proves.  It 
has  been  sometimes  stated  that  the  Hirtindinidm  nave  their 
nearest  relatione  in  the  FLTCATCHBRa  (vol.  ix.  pi  351);  bat  the 
assertion  is  very  questionable,  and  the  sapposition  that  they  are 
allied  to  the  Ampelidm  {ef.  Waxwiho),  though  iK»sibly  better 
founded,  has  not  as  yet  boon  confirmed  by  any  anatomical  investi- 
gation. An  affinity  to  tho  Indian  and  Aoslnlian  Artamns  (the 
species  of  which  genus  are  often  known  as  Wood-SwaUovs,  er 
Swallow -Shrikea)  hiaa  also  been  suggested;  and  it  maj  tarn  out 
that  this  genus,  with  its  neighbonrs,  may  bo  the  direct  and  ksi 
modified  desoendants  of  a  generalixed  type,  whence  the  Hiruvdinida 
have  diverged ;  bttt  at  present  it  would  aeem  as  if  tho  snggestian 
originated  only  in  the  similarity  of  certain  habits,  such  as  swift 
fli^t  and  the  capacity  of  nninterruptedlj  taking  and  swallowiog 
insect-food  on  the  wing. 

Swallows  are  nearly  cosmopolitan  birds,  inhabiting 
every  considerable  country  except  New  Zealand,  wherein 
only  a  stray  example,  presumably  from  Australia,  occasion- 
ally  occurs.  (a.  n.) 

SWALfKERDAM,  John  (1637-1680),  maj  be  ranked 
almost  with  Leeuwenhoek  as  one  of  the  most  eminrat 
Dutch  naturalists  of  the  17th  century.  Bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1637,  the  son  of  an  apothecary  and  naturalist,  he 
was  destined  for  the  church ;  but  he  insisted  on  passing 
over  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  meanwhile  passion- 
ately devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  insects.  Having 
necessarily  to  interest  himself  in  human  anatomy,  hs 
devoted  much  attention,  to  the  preservation  and  better 
demonstration  of  the  various  structures,  and  be  devised 
the  method  of  studying  the  circulatory  system  by  means 
of  injections,  so  doing  the  greatest  service  to  practical 
anatomy.  The  fame  of  his  collection  soon  became  Euro- 
pean ;  Uius  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  offered  him  12,000 
florins  for  his  collection,  on  condition  of  his  coming  to 
Florence  to  continue  it  His  General  History  qf  Ituedt 
and  other  kindred  works  lie  at  the  foundation  of  modem 
entomology,  and  include  many  importent  diacoveriea. 
Thus  he^  cleared  up  the  subject  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
insects,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  laid  the  beginnings 
of  their  natural  classification,  while  his  researches  on  the 
anatomy  of  mayflies  and  bees  were  also  of  fundamental 
importance.  His  devotion  to  science  led  to  his  neglect  of 
practice ;  his  father  greatly  resented  this,  and  stopi)ed  all 
supplies ;  and  thus  Swainmerdam  experienced  a  period  of 
considerable  privation,  which  had  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences  to  his  health,  both  bodily  and  mental  In 
1 675  he  published  his  Uutory  of  the  Epliemera,  and  in 
the  same  year  his  father  died,  leaving  him  an  adcqoatc 
fortune,  but  tho  mischief  was  irreparable.  He  became 
a  hypochondriac  and  mystic,  joined  the  followers  of 
Antoinette  Bourignon,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  16^0. 

SWAN  (A.-S.  Stcan  and  Sworiy  IceL  Svanr,  Dutch 
Zufctatiy  Germ.  Schwan),  a  large  swimming-bird,  well  known 
from  being  kept  in  a  half-domesticated  condition  through- 
out many  parts  of  Europe,  whence  it. has  been  carried  to 

'An  eDormons  amount  of  laboar  hps  been  bestowed  upon  tbe 
Ilirundinidsf  by  Mr  Sharpe(Ca/.  B.  Br,  Museum,  z.  pp.  85-210), 
only  commensurate,  perh.aps,  with  that  required  for  an  undersUndiDg 
of  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Nothing  can  better  shew  the 
difficulty  of  unravelling  the  many  puzzles  which  the  Family  ofTcn  Uuu 
this ;  and  ft  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  hb  finely-illustrated  Monograph 
which  is  now  in  course  of  publication  be  will  anooeed  in  clasriog  op 
some  of  thcxnf 
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other  coantrios.  lu  Eugland  it  waa  far  more  abundant 
formerly  than  at  present,  the  joung,  or  Cygnets,^  being 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  it  was  under  especial 
enactments  for  its  preservation,  and  regarded  as  a  **  Bird 
Royal "  that  no  subject  could  possess  without  licence  from 
the  crown,  the  granting  of  which  licence  was  accomiianied 
hy  the  condition  that  every  bird  in  a  '^  game  "  (to  use  the 
old  legal  term)  of  Swans  should  bear  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  ownership  {<ygninota)  on  the  bill.  Originally  this 
privilege  was  conferred  on  the  larger  freeholders  only,  but 
it  was  gradually  extended,  so  that  in  the  roign  of  Eliz- 
abeth upwards  of  900  distinct  Swan-marks,  being  those 
of  private  persons  or  corporations,  were  recognized  by 
the  royal  Swanherd,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  further 
details  on  this  subject,  interesting  as  it  is  from  various 
points  of  view.^  It  is  enough  to  remark  that  all  the  legal 
protection  afforded  to  the  Swan  [X}ints  out  that  it  was  not 
indigenous  to  the  British  Islands,  and  indeed  it  is  stated 
(though  on  uncertain  authority)  to  have  been  introduced 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  Cwur  de  Lion ;  but  it 
is  now  80  perfectly  naturalized  that  birds  having  the  full 
power  of  flight  remain  in  the  country.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  shew  that  its  numbers  are  ever  increased  by 
immigration  from  abroad,  though  it  is  known  to  breed  aa 
a  wild  bird  not  further  from  our  shores  than  the  extreme 
floath  of  Sweden  and  possibly  in  Denmark,  whence  it  may 
be  traced,  but  with  considerable  vacuities,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the 
western  part  of  Central  Asia.  In  Europe,  however,  no 
deflnite  limits  can  be  assigned  for  its  natural  range,  since 
birds  more  or  less  reclaimed  and  at  liberty  consort  with 
those  that  are  truly  wild,  and  either  induce  them  to  settle 
in  localities  beyond  its  bohndary,  or  of  themselves  occupy 
such  localities,  so  that  no  difference  is  observable  between 
them  and  their  untamed  brethren.  From  its  breeding- 
grounds,  whether  they  be  in  Turkestan,  in  south-eastern 
Europe,  or  Scania,  the  Swan  migrates  southward  towards 
winter,  and  at  that  season  may  be  found  in  north-western 
India  (though  rarely),  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Tho  Swan  just  spokon  of  is  by  some  natunlists  named  the  Mnte 
or  Tamo  Swan,  to  aittinguish  it  from  one  to  be  presently  mentioned, 
bat  it  is  the  Swan  eimply  of  the  English  Ungaago  and  literature. 
Scion tifically  it  Lb  nsnallj  known  as  Cygnua  olor  or  O.  vumsuslui. 
It  noc<tB  little  doecription :  its  large  size,  its  spotloaa  white  plnmnge, 
its  rod  bill,  sarmounted  bv  a  black  knob  (technically  tho  "  berry  ") 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  fomale,  ita  black  legs  and  stately 
annoarance  on  tho  water  are  familiar,  either  from  flgorea  innnmor- 
ablo  or  from  diroct  oboorvation,  to  almost  every  one.  When  loft 
to  itself  its  nest  is  a  largo  mass  of  aqoatio  plants,  often  piled  to  the 
height  of  a  couple  of  feet  and  poesioly  some  six  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  midst  or  this  ia  a  hollow  which  contains  the  eggSj^nerally 
from  fivo  to  nine  in  number,  of  a  greyiah -olive  colour.    The  period 

'  Hore,  as  in  so  many  other  eases,  we  have  what  may  be  oslled  the 
"  table-name  "  of  an  animal  derived  tram  the  Monnan-French,  while 
that  which  it  bors  vhen  alive  was  of  Tentonle  origin. 

*  At  the  present  time  the  Queen  and  the  Companies  of  Dyers  and 
Vintners  still  maintain  their  Swans  on  the  Thames,  and  a  yearly 
expedition  is  made  in  the  month  of  August  to  take  up  the  young 
birds — ^thence  called  **  Swan-upplng  **  and  eompUy  **  Swsn-hopping  " 
— ^and  mark  them.  The  largest  Swannery  In  Englsnd,  indeed  the 
only  one  worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  belonging  to  Lord  Ilchester,  on 
the  watar  called  the  Fleet,  lying  insido  the  Chesil  Bank  on  the  coast 
of  Dorset,  whore  from  700  to  double  that  number  of  birds  may  be 
kopt — a  stock  doubtless  too  great  for  the  area,  but  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  numbers  that  uaod  to  be  retained  on  various  rivers 
in  the  country.  The  Swanpit  'at  Norwich  seems  to  be  the  only  place 
now  ezistiDg  for  fattening  the  Cygnets  for  the  table— an  expensive 
process,  but  one  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  tasted  the 
reaults.  The  English  Swan-laws  and  regulations  have  been  concisely 
but  admirably  treated  by  the  late  Serjeant  Manning  {Penny 
Cydoprndia,  xziiL  pp.  271,  272),  and  the  subject  of  Swan-marks, 
elucidated  by  unpublUhed  materials  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libnuies,  is  one  of  which  a  compendious  account,  from  an  antiquarian 
ADd  historical  point  of  view,  would  be  very  desiiable^ 


of  incubation  is  between  fivo  and  six  weeks,  and  tlio  young  when 
hatched  aro  clotliod  in  sooty-grt-v  down,  which  ia  sncTcodod  by 
foathors  of  dark  sooty-bruwiu  This -suit  is  gradually  replaced  by, 
white,  but  the  youn^  binhi  aro  more  than  a  twulvomonth  old  boforo 
they  lose  all  trace  of  colouring  and  bocouio  wliolly  whita 

It  was,  however,  notit-ed  by  Plot  {N,  11.  Staffordahir*,  p.  228) 
200  years  and  more  ago  that  certain  Swans  on  the  Trent  had  whito' 
Cygnets ;  and  it  was  sulecauewtl  v  observed  of  such  biixls  that  both 
iiaruutu  and  progoiiv  had  legs  of  a  jwlor  colour,  whilo  the  young 
had  not  the  ^  blue  bill "  of  ordinary  Swana  at  the  same  ago  that 
has  in  some  jnrts  of  the  country  givun  thoni  a  nsme,  besides 
oflering  a  fc)v  other  minor  diflbrencoH.  These  being  examined  by 
Yarn-ll  hil  him  to  announce  (Proe.  Zool.  Hoeicty,  1838,  p.  19)  tlio 
birds  ^)rosuutin<;  tliiin  as  forming  a  distinct  siiccios,  C.  immuiahilis, 
to  whiih  the  English  name  of  ** Polish  **  Swan  had  already  been 
attached  by  the  liondo.?  poulterers.'  There  ia  no  question  so  far 
as  to  the  facCs ;  the  floubt  exists  aa  to  their  braiing  in  regard  to  the 
validity  of  the  so-called  **  specioa. "  Tliough  api>areutly  wild  birds, 
answering  fairly  to  tho  description,  occaHionally  occur  in  hanl 
v/iutora  in  Britain  end  some  ]iarts  of  the  European  Con  tin  en  t,* 
their  mother  country  has  not  yet  bven  ascertained,— for  tlie  opitJiot 
"  Polish  **  is  but  fanciful,— and  most  of  tlie  information  respecting 
them  is  derived  only  from  reclaimed  examnlos,  which  are  by  no 
means  common.  Thoao  examined  by  Yarrell  are  said  to  have  been 
distinctly  smaller  than  common  Swana,  but  those  recognized  of 
late  yoars  are  as  dbtinetly  larger.  The  matter  requires  much  more 
investigation,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  occasionally  Swans,  so 
far  as  is  known  of  tlie  ordinary  stock,  will  produce  one  or  more 
Cygnets  dilTering  from  the  rest  of  the  brood  exactly  in  tho 
characters  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  so-called  Polish  Swana 
as  specifio— namely,  their  white  plumage  slightly  tinged  with  bnflf, 
their  jiale  legs,  and  fleah-oolonred  bilL  It  may  bo  that  hero  wo 
have  a  case  offer  greater  interest  than  the  mere  question  of  siwcific 
distinction,'  in  some  degree  analogous,  but  yet  in  an  op^iosito 
direction,  to  that  of  the  so-called  Puvo  nigripennU  before  mentioned 
(Peaoook,  vol  xviii  p.  448). 

Thus  much  having  been  said  of  the  bird  which  ia  nowadays 
commonly  called  Swan,  and  of  its  allied  form,  we  must  turn  to 
other  species,  and  first  to  one  that  anciently  must  have  been  the 
exclusive  bes[rer  in  England  of  the  nama  This  is  tlie  Whoopor, 
Whistling,  or  Wild  Swan  *  of  modem  usage,  the  Cygnua  muaicw  or 
C.  fenu  of  most  authors,  which  was  doubtless  always  a  winter- 
visitant  to  this  country,  and,  thou|;h  nearly  aa  bulky  and  quite  as 
purely  white  in  its  adult  plumage,  ia  at  once  recognizable  from  tho 
apeciea  which  haa  been  half  domesticated  by  its  wholly  difleront 
but  equally  graceful  carriage,  and  ita  bill— which  is  black  at  tho 
tip  and  lemon-yellow  for  a  great  part  of  its  base.  This  entirely 
distiBct  species  is  a  native  of  Iceland,  eastern  Lapland,  and 
northern  Kussia,  whence  it  wanders  southward  in  autumn,  and 
tho  mi^cal  tones  it  utters  (contrasting  with  the  silence  that  haa 
caused  ita  relative  to  be  often  called  ue  Mute  Swan)  have  been 
celebrated  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  our  own.  Otherwise  in  a 
general  wsy  there  is  little  difTerence  between  the  habits  of  the  two, 
and  very  cfoscly  allied  to  the  Whooper  is  a  much  smaller  species, 
with  very  well  marked  characteristics,  known  as  Bewick's  Swan, 
C.  htwieki.  This  wsa  first  indicated  as  a  variety  of  the  last  by 
Pallas,  but  ita  specifio  validity  ia  now  fully  established.  Apart 
from  size,  it  may  be  externally  distinguished  from  the  Whoo^xir 
by  the  bill  having  only  a  small  patch  of  yellow,  which  inclinoa  to 
an  orange  rather  than  a  lemon  tint ;  while  internally  the  diflorenco 
of  the  vocal  organs  is  well  marked,  and  its  cry,  though  melodioua 
enough,  is  nnllke.  It  has  a  more  easterly  home  in  the  north  than 
the  Whooper,  but  in  wintor  not  unfreqnently  oconrs  in  Britain. 

Both  the  species  last  mentioned  have  their  representatives  in 
North  America,  and  in  each  case  the  trans-Atlentic  bird  is  consid- 
erably Uirger  than  that  of  the  Old  World.  The  first  is  tho 
Tmmpeter-Swan,  C,  bueemaior,  which  has  the  bill  wholly  black, 
and  the  looond  the  O.  eolumhiamu  or  amarioaniw'— greatly  reaem- 


*  M.  Gerbe,  In  his  edition  of  Degland's  Omithoioffie  SuropSenne 
(iL  p.  477),  makes  the  amusing  mistake  of  attributing  this  name  to 
the  "/ourrtun**  (furriers)  of  London,  and  of  reading  it  *'0)fffn€  du 
jMe"  (polar,  and  not  Polish,  Swan)  I 

*  Chiefly  in  the  north-west,  but  Lord  Lilford  has  recorded  {Ibis, 
1860,  p.  851)  his  having  met  with  them  in  CorAi  and  Epirus. 

*  The  most  recent  authorities  on  the  Polish  Swan  are  Stevenson, 
in  separately-printed  advance  sheets  (1874)  of  his  Birdt  qf  Nor/oik 
(vol.  iii.),  snd  SouthweU  {Trmu.  Norf.  A  ITono.  IToL  Soei$ty,  it  pp. 
258-260),  as  well,  of  course,  as  Dresser  {B,  Bwvpe,  vL  pp.  429-488, 
pL  419,  figs.  1,  2). 

*  In  some  districts  It  is  called  by  wild-fowlers  "Elk,"  which 
perhaps  may  be  cognate  with  the  Icelsndie  A{ft  and  the  Old  German 
BUk  or  Blpa  (</.  Gesner,  OrnUhologia,  pp.  858,  859),  though  by  mo- 
dem Germans  Blb-tchwan  seems  to  be  uaed  for  the  preceding  species^ 

'  Examples  of  both  these  species  have  been  recorded  as  ooeurring 
in  Britain,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  haa  made  its 
inj  hlthvr,     CoQceming  the  second  more  precise  detaihi  are  required, 
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bling  Dcnick't  Swan,  bat  with  tho  colonrod  patches  on  the  bill  of 
IcM  extent  and  deepening  almost  into  scarlet  South  America 
produces  two  rery  dutinct  birds  commonly  regarded  as  Swans, — 
tho  Black-necked  Swan  and  that  which  is  called  Casearoba  or 
Coscaroba.  This  last,  which  inhabits  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent  to  Chili  and  the  Ai^ntine  territory,  and  yisits  the 
Falkland  Islands,  is  the  smallest  species  known, — pure  white  in 
colour  except  the  tip  of  its  primaries,  but  having  a  red  bill  and 
rod  feet.^  The  former,  C.  meumocorypM  or  nigricollis^  if  not  dis- 
covered by  earlier  navi^tors,  was  observed  by  Narbrough  2d 
August  1670  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  as  announced  in  1694  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  Voyage  (p.  62).  It  was  subsequently  found 
on  the  Falkland  Islands  daring  the  French  settlement  there  in 
1764-65,  as  sUted  by  Pemetty  {Voyage,  ed.  2,  it  pp.  26,  99),  and 
was  first  technically  described  in  1782  by  Molina  {Saggio  ntlla 
Star.  Nat.  del  (7At7e,  pp.  234,  344).  Its  range  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Casearoba,  except  that  it  comes  further  to 
the  northward,  to  the  coast  of  southern  Brazil  on  the  east,  and 
perhaps  into  Bolivia  on  the  west  It  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  of 
large  size,  with  a  bright  red  nasal  knob,  a  black  neck,  and  the 
rest  of  its  plumage  pure  white.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  oreeds  freely  in  confinement 

A  greater  interest  than  attaches  to  the  South-American  birds 
last  mentioned  is  that  which  invests  the  Black  Swan  of  Australia. 
Considered  for  so  many  centuries  to  be  an  impossibility,  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence  seems  to  have  im  pressed  (more  perhaps 
than  anything  else)  the  popular  mind  with  the  notion  of  tne 
extreme  divergence— not  to  say  the  contrariety— of  the  organic 
products  of  that  country.  By  a  singular  stroke  of  fortune  we  are 
able  to  name  the  precise  dav  on  which  thia  unexpected  discovery 
was  made.  The  Dutch  navigator  Willem  de  Vlamipg,  visiting  the 
west  coast  of  Zuidland  (Southland),  sent  two  of  his  boats  on  the 
6th  of  January  1697  to  explore  an  estuary  he  had  found.  There 
their  crews  saw  at  first  two  and  then  more  Black  Swans,  of  which 
they  caught  four,  taking  two  of  them  alive  to  Batavia;  and 
Valentyn,  who  several  years  later  recounted  this  voyage,  gives  in 
his  work  *  a  plate  representing  the  ship,  boats,  and  birds,  at  the 
mouth  of  what  is  now  ]^nown  from  this  circumstance  as  Swan 
River,  the  most  important  stream  of  the  thriving  'colony  of  West 
Australia,  which  has  adopted  this  very  bird  as  its  armorial  symbol. 
Valentyn,  however,  was  not  the  first  to  publish  this  interesting 
discovery.  News  of  it  soon  reached  Amsterdam,  and  the  burgo- 
master of  that  city,  Witsen  by  name,  himself  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  lost  no  time  in  communicatin);  the  chief  facts  ascertained, 
and  among  them  the  finding  of  the  Black  Swans,  to  Martin  Lister, 
by  whom  they  were  laid  before  that  society  in  October  1698,  and 
printed  in  its  Philosophical  Transactions  (xx.  p.  361).  Subsequent 
voyagers.  Cook  and  others,  found  that  the  range  of^  the  species 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Australia,  in  manv*  districts  of 
which  it  was  abundant  It  nas  since  rapidly  decreasea  in  numbers, 
and  will  most  likely  soon  cease  to  exist  as  a  wild  bird,  but  its 
singular  and  ornamental  appearance  will  probably  preserve  it  as  a 
modified  captive  in  most  civilized  countries,  and  perhaps  even  now 
there  are  more  Black  Swans  in  a  reclaimed  condition  in  other  lands 
than  are  at  large  in  their  mother-country.  The  species  scarcely 
needs  description :  tho  sooty  black  of  its  general  plumage  is  relieved 
by  the  snowy  white  of  its  flight- feathers  and  its  coral-like  bill 
banded  with  ivory. 

>  TfaiQ  Cygnina  admittedly  form  a  well-defined  group  of 
the  Family  Anatidx,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  as  to  its 
limits,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Casearoba  above  mentioned. 
This  bird  would  seem  to  be,  as  is  so  often  found  in 
members  of  the  South-American  fauna,  a  more  generalized 
form,  presenting  several  characteristics  of  the  Anatinst, 
while  the  rest,  even  its  Black-necked  compatriot  and  the 
almost  wholly  Black  S^ran  of  Australia,  have  a  higher 
morpholomcal  rank.  Excluding  from  consideration  the 
little-kndwn  C.  davidiy  of  the  five  or  six^  species  of  the 

*  Dr  Stejneger  {Proc.  U,  &  Nat.  Musevm,  1882,  pp.  177-17U) 
has  been  at  much  pains  to  shew  that  this  is  no  Swan  at  all,  but 
merely  a  large  Anatine  form.  Farther  research  may  prove  that  his 
views  are  well  founde<l,  and  that  this,  wi*h  another  very  imperfectly 
known  species,  C.  davUli,  described  by  Swinhoe  [Proc.  Zool.  Society, 
1870,  p.  430)  from  a  single  specimen  in  the  Muneum  of  Peking, 
should  be  removed  from  the  Sab-Family  Cygninre.  Of  C.  coscnrohn 
Mr  Gibson  remarks  {His,  1880,  pp.  36,  87)  that  \U  "note  is  a  lond 
trumpet-call,"  and  tli&t  it  swints  with  "the  neck  carved  and  the 
wings  raised  after  the  true  Swan  model." 

•  Commonly  quoted  as  0«rf  en  Nieuw  Oosl  Indien  (Amste^lanl, 
1726).  The  incidents  of  tho  voyage  are  related  in  Deel  lii.  Hoofdst 
iv.  (which  has  for  its  title  Description  of  Bando)  pp.  68-71. 

■  The  C.  Hnwini  doubtfully  described  by  Mr  Hume  {Ibis,  1871, 
pp.  412,  413)  from  India,  though  recognized  by  Dr  Stejneger  (tit  supra), 
1  to  be  only  the  immature  of  the  Mute  Swan. 


Northern  hemisphere  four  present  the  curious  character, 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  found  in  certain  Ciuxes  (vol 
vi.  p.  546),  of  the  penetration  of  the  sternum  by  the 
trachea  nearly  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  keel,  whence  it 
returns  forward  and  upward  again  to  revert  and  enter  the 
lungs ;  but  in  the  two  larger  of  these  species,  when  adult, 
the  loop  of  the  trachea  between  the  walls  of  the  keel  takes 
a  vertical  direction,  while  in  the  two  smaller  the  bend  is 
horizontal,  thus  affording  an  easy  mode  of  recognizing  the 
respective  species  of  each>  Fossil  remains  of  more  than 
one  species  of  Swan  have  been  found.  The  most  remark- 
able is  C.  faleonerif  which  was  nearly  a  third  larger  than 
the  Mute  Swan,  and  was  described  from  a  Maltese  cave  by 
Prof.  Parker  in  the  Zoological  Trantactums  (vi  pp.  119- 
124,  pi. -30).  (A.H.) 

SWANSEA,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  large  seaport  of  Qlamorganshire,  South  Wales,  is  finely 
situated  in  an  angle  between  lofty  hills,  on  the  river  Tawe, 


i\   J/"^: 


I'lan  of  Swansea. 

near  its  mouth  in  the  beautiful  Swansea  Bay,  a  recess  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the  Qreat  Western,  London 
and  North-Westdrn,  Midland,  and  Ehondda  and  Swansea 
Bay  railway  lines,  45  miles  west-north-west  of  Cardii 
Being  for  the  most  part  of  comparatively  modern  growth, 
the  streets  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity.  Swan- 
sea retains  few  traces  of  antiquity,  and  some  of  ita 
more  picturesque  features  have  been  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  construction  of  docks.     Of  the  old  castle, 


*  The  correct  scientific  nomenclature  of  the  Swona  ia  a  matter  tUt 
oflTers  many  difBcuities,  but  they  are  of  a  kind  for  too  technical  to 
have  any  interest  for  tho  general  reader.  Dr  Stejneger,  in  his  Icvoed 
"Outlines  of  a  Monojrraph"  of  the  gronp  {ut  aupm),  has  employed 
much  research  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  (which  can  oulj  b« 
deemed  unhappy)  of  upsetting  nearly  all  other  views  hitherto  exi<(ting, 
and  propounding  some  which  few  ornithologists  outside  of  his  ailopUd 
country  are  likely  to  accept,  since  the  principles  on  which  le  hai 
gone  are  not  tbo«ie  commonly  received,  nor  (it  may  perhain  ho  .idded) 
are  baned  on  common  tense.  In  the  text,  as  above  written,  can  ha 
been  taken  to  use  names  which  will  cause  little  if  any  roisunderstaod- 
ing,  and  this  probably  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  present  state  c/ 
confusion. 
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on^naHy  foonded  In  lT)9d  ly  Henty  BeaoenaiDp^  dtfl  of 
Warwid^  to  seetire  possessioo  of  his  lands  in  the  pnmnfle 
of  Gower,  the  principal  remains  are  the  keep,  boilt  by 
Bishop  Qower  of  St  David's  after  the  castle  had  been  fdr 
some  time  in  ruins,  a  range  of  arched  dongeoos  lit  by  loop- 
holes^ and  the  hall,  now  fitted  up  for  use  as  a  Tolnnteer 
drill  halL  There  are  fragments  of  a  wall  with  a  Gothic 
jwifidow  of  the  hospital  of  St  David,  founded  by  Bishop 
Qower  in  1331.  ^  ^e  chnrch  of  St  Mary's,  founded  by 
the  same  bishop,  was  rebuilt  in  1739,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  and  chanceL  The  modem  puUic  buildings 
include  the  guildhall,  in  the  Italian  style  with  Corinthian 
pillars  and  pilasters,  erected  in  1846,  and  comprehending 
the  municipal  offices,  the  crown  and  niii  prius  courts,  the 
council  chamber,  and  the  library  of  the  Swansea  and  Neath 
Incorporated  Law  Society ;  the  royal  institution  of  South 
Wales,  established  1835,  a  building  in  the  Ionic  style,  and 
embracing  a  library,  a  lecture  hedl,  and  a  museum  of 
geology,  mineralogy,  natural  history,  and  antiquities ;  the 
free  public  library,  schools  of  art,  and  art  gallery,  a  fine 
new  building  with  about  30,000  volumes  (including  the 
library  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  one  of  the  authors 
of  Buays  and  Reviews)  and  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
engravings ;  the  grammar  Bchool,  founded  by  Hugh  Gore, 
.bishop  of  Waterford,  in  1682;  the  market  (1830);  the 
cattle  market  (1864) ;  the  Albert  hall  for  concerts  (1864), 
Vith  a  smaller  hall  erected  in  1881 ;  the  agricultural  hall ; 
the  working  men's  club  (1875);  the  Prince  of  Wales  hall 
(1882);  and  two  theatres.^  The  benevolent  institutions 
include  the  general  hospital,  founded  in  1817,  and  rebuilt 
with  the  addition  of  two  wings  in  1878 ;  the  Cambrian 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  founded  in  1847,  and 
several  times  extended;  the  Swansea  and  South  Wales 
institute  for  the  blind  (1865);  the  nursing  institution 
(1853);  the  provident  dispensary  (1876) ;  the  eye  hospital 

il878);  the  industrial  home  (1859) ;  and  the  sailors'  home 
1864).  Swansea  is  specially  well  supplied  with  parks  and 
recreation  grounds.  They  include  Brynmill  grounds  be- 
tween Parkwern  and  Singleton  (1872),  9  acres  in  extent, 
and  containing  a  beautiful  reservoir  ana  ornamental  lawns ; 
Cwmdonkin  park,  on  the  uplands,  13  acres,  and  command- 
ing fine  views ;  the  new  recreation  ground,  formed  in  1883, 
11  acres,  situated  between  BrynmUl  and  the  Oystermouth 
road ;  Rurk  Llewelyn,  to  the  north  of  Swansea,  40  acres ; 
and  tiie  St  Helen's  Field,  near  the  beach,  about  20  acres, 
now  being  laid  out  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  (area  4363  acres)  in  1871  was  51,702,  and  in 
1881  it  was  65,597.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  in  1881  was  73,971.  Its  area  then  was  4777 
acres,  but  in  1885,  when  Swansea  received  independent 
representation,  the  area  was  diminished,  the  population  of 
this  smaller  area  being  50,043  in  1881. 
I  Swanaea  owes  iti  prosperity  to  its  eitastion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  extonslTe  collieries  and  to  its  poaseflsion  of  great  natural  advant- 
ages as  a  harbour.  With  some  examration  it  has  been  called  the 
"  metallurgical  centre  of  the  world,  but  the  title  must  at  least 
be  allowed  in  reference  to  copper,  which  is  imported  to  be  smelted 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  smelting  of  copper,  which  has 
been  earned  on  in  the  district  from  the  time  of  Elicabeth,  is  the 
distinctive  and  most  important  industry  of  the  town,  the  others 
indnding  tinplate  manu&cture,  lead  smelting,  spelter  and  zinc 
manufacture,  the  extraction  and  manufacture  of  silver,  nickel,  and 
cobalt,  iron  smelting,  Siemens  steel  manufacture,  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals,  of  a^eultural  manure,  and  of  patent  fuel,  and  the 
construction  of  railway  carriages  and  waggons.  In  Swansea  Bay 
there  are  valuable  oyster  fisheries.  The  earliest  harbour  works 
on  a  large  scale  were  thoee  of  the  South  Dock  Company,  hmvc  in 
1847  and  opened  in  1859.  This  dock,  which  has  an  area  ofabout 
13  acres,  with  a  half-tide  basin  of  4  acres  and  a  lock  800  feet  long 
by  80  feet  wide,  is  used  principally  for  the  export  of  coal.  The 
north  dock,  completed  in  1882,  has  an  area  of  about  10|  acres,  in 
addition  to  several  other  smaller  docks.  An  important  addition 
was  made  by  ihe^mpletion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Pock  in  October 
^881  vWith  aa  area  of  5&  acres  t  aa^na.'vattKia.addiiiaaal  •aotmaath 


dafien  i&^dre  tKan  aoffident  for  the  tnde  of  the  port  In  1 876  the 
niUBber  of  sailing  and  steam  Tesseh  that  enterea  with  caigoes  and 
in  ballast  fh>m  foreigB  eoontries,  British  possessions,  and  coastwise 
was  7709,  of  1,068,082  tons  ;  the  number  that  cleared  being  7549„ 
of  1,041,078  tons.  In  1885  tlie  entrances  were  7447,  of  1,461,248 
tons,  the  clearances  7051,  of  1,866,117  tons.  The  ^tal  average 
ralue  of  tha  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  during  the  five 
years  endbg  1886  was  about  £2,400,000,  but  has  been  decreasing ; 
and  the  total  average  value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  tba 
United  Kingdom  was  about  £l,b00,000,  but  has  been' steadily  in« 
creasing,  and  has  reached  over  £2,000,000.  There  is  a  large  trade 
with  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean  ports.  There 
is  also  considerable  trade  with  South  Africa,  and  the  tnde  is  greater 
with  South  than  with  North  America.  The  exports  conahit  chiefly 
of  the  various  manufactures  of  the  town,  especially  tin  plates,  the 
direct  t.ade  in  which  between  Swansea  and  American  ports  lias 
within  the  lost  two  years  attained  ^eat  importance  ;  and  the  im- 
ports include  chiefly  metallic  ores,  timber,  and  various  kind  of  pro- 
yisiona.  Shipbuiloing  and  ship-repairing  are  carried  on,  but  the 
industry  is  of  minor  importance.  « 

Swansea  owes  its  origin  to  the  erection  of  the  castie  in  1099  by 
Henry  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  introduced  into  it  a  gar- 
rison of  English  and  Flemish  colonists.  The  fortress  was  freo  uentiy 
assaulted  in  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries,  and  in  1260  was  burned 
down  by  Llewelyn  ab  Orwfydd,  last  prince  of  North  Wales. 
During  the  insurrection  of  Owen  Olendower  against  Henry  IV.  it 
was  again  destroyed.  Swansea  was  created  a  borough  by  a  charter 
of  King  John,  which  is  said  to  be  preserved  among  the  records  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  earliest  charter  in  possession  of  the 
corporation  is  that  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1284,  conferring  upon 
it  freedom  from  toll  pontage  and  other  customs.  Its  privileges  were 
confirmed  by  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  The  town  was  during 
the  Civil  War  alternately  in  the  bands  of  both  parties,  but  in  1647 
the  castle  was  dismantied  bv  the  Parliamentarians,  after  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  made  lord  of  Swansea,  of  the  signiory  of 
Gower,  and  of  the  manor  of  Kelvey.  The  corporation  now  consists 
of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors,  and  the  borough  has  a 
commission  of  the  peace.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  contri- 
buted along  with  other  boroughs  to  return  a  member  to  parliament.. 
In  1658  it  received  a  charter  from  Cromwell  permitting  it  to  return  a 
membtf  for  itself,  but  after  the  Restoration  it  resumea  its  character. 
OS  contributory.  In  1882  it  became  the  head  of  a  new  district  ol 
boroughs,  and  in  1885  it  received  separate  representation,  while  » 
portion  of  its  area  was  also  included  in  a  district  of  boroughs  to 
which  it  gives  tiie  name.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  castie 
came  by  marriage  to  the  Somerset  fSunuy,  and  it  is  held  by  the  duke 
of  Beaufort,  whose  titie  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Gower  dates  from  1506.' 

SWABT2;  Olof  (1760-1818),  a  celebrated  Swedish 
botanist,  was  bom  in  1760.  He  commenced  his  botanical 
studies  in  Upsala,  under  Linnaeus  and  Thunberg,  and 
began  early  to  make  excursions.  He  made  a  voyage  to 
America  in  1783,  visited  England  in  1788,  returned  to 
Sweden  in  1789,  and  was  made  professor  of  natural 
history  in  Stockholm.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
systematic  works,  and  largely  extended  our  knowledge  of 
both  flowering  plants  and  cryptogams.    He  died  in  1818. 

See  Sachs,  QtkhiekU  d.  Botanik, 

SWATOW  (also,  less  frequently,  Swabtow  and  Shan- 
tow),  a  port  of  CSiina,  in  the  province  of  Ewang-tung, 
opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1869.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  main  branch  of  the  river  Han,  which  30 
miles  inland  flows  past  the  great  city  of  Chow-chu  or 
Tai-chu  (Tie-chu),  and  the  surrounding  country  is  more 
populous  and  full  of  towns  and  villages  than  any  other  part 
of  the  province.  English  merchants  settled  on  Double 
Island  in  the  river  as  early  as  1856 ;  but  the  city,  which 
is  built  on  ground  but  recently  recovered  from  the  sea^ 
was  formerly  a  mere  fishing  village.  The  trade  of  the  port 
has  rapidly  increased.  In  1869  718  vessels  of  all  nations 
entered  or  cleared  (of  310,500  tons  burden),  in  1884 
1387  vessels  (1,282,936  tons)— the  total  value  of  the  trade 
being  respectively  £4,800,000  and  £6,519,772.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a  great  sugar-cane  district  produc- 
ing annually  about  2,000,000  piculs  (» 133jt  lb)  of  sugar, 
and  there  is  an  extensive  refinery  in  the  town  employing 
upwards  of  600  workmen  and  possessing  a  reservoir  for 
7,000,000  gallons  of  water.  Next  in  value  comes  the  manu- 
facture oil^n-^Bftke.  which  is  also  imiMrtad  in  larsA  auanti- 
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ties  from  Kew-chwang,  Chefoo^  Shanghai,  Amoy,  and  Hong- 
Kong  (total  import  in  1874,  1,408,334  piculs;  in  1884, 
2,539,710).  Among  the  leading  exports  are  tea  (since 
about  1872) ;  grass-cloth,  manufactured  at  Swatow  from 
so-called  Taiwan  hemp  (the  fibre  of  the  Bcehmena  nivea  from 
Formosa) ;  pine-apple  cloth,  manufactured  in  the  villages 
about  Eieh-Tang  (a  town  22  miles  distant) ;  oranges,  for 
which  the  district  is  famous ;  cheap  fans ;  and  pewter,  iron, 
and  tin  wares.  Swatow  is  ako  a  great  emigration  port. 
In  1870  about  22,000  Chinese  embarked  there  for  Singa- 
pore, Bangkok,  and  Saigon ;  and  the  number  of  emigrants 
has  since  increased  so  that  British  vessels  alone  carry 
50,000  to  53,000  per  annum.  Of  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  the  port  upwards  of  83  per  cent  is  in  British  bottoms, 
the  trade  with  Hong-Kong  being  of  especial  importance. 
The  population  of  Swatow  is  upwards  of  30,000.  In 
1874  the  foreign  residents  numbered  147.(63  British),  in- 
cluding Double  Island. 

About  1865  the  whole  Swatow  district  wis  still  divided  into  a 
bomber  of  *'  independent  townships,  each  ruled  by  its  own  head- 
men,** and  the  population  was  described  in  the  official  gasetteer  aa 
"generally  rebellious  and  wicked  in  the  highest  degree."  Hr 
Forrest,  British  consular  agent,  relates  that  m  that  year  he  was 
Witness  to  the  proparations  for  a  fight  between  the  people  living 
'bn  the  opposite  sides  of  the  estuary,  •which  was  only  prevented  by 
An  English  war- vessel.  The  Tainings  swept  over  the  country,  and 
by  their  ravages  and  plundering  aid  much  to  tameithe  independence 
of  the  dans.  The  punishment  inflicted  in  1869  by  Commander 
Jones  on  the  inhabitants  of  Otingpui  (Ou-ting-pei),  abont  8  miles 
from  Swatow,  for  the  attack  they  had  made  on  the  boats  of  H. M.S. 
"Oxskohafer,"  showed  the  Chinese  authorities  that  such  piratical 
villages  wore  not  so  strong  aa  had  been  supposed.  Genenl  Fang 
(a  native  of  Chow-chu-fu)  was  sent  to  reduce  the  district  to  order, 
and  he  carried  out  his  instructions  with  remorseless  rigour. 

SWEAT.     See  NuTRinoir,  voL  xviL  p.  685. 

SWEATING-SICKNESS.  A  remarkable  form  of  dis- 
ease, not  known  in  England  before,  attracted  attention 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  TIL  It 
was  known  indeed  a  few  days  after  the  landing  of  Henry 
at  Milford  Haven  on  August  7,  1485,  as  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  its  being  spoken  of  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  on  August  22.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Henry  in 
London  on  August  28  it  broke  out  in  the  capital,  and 
caused  great  mortality.  Two  lord  mayors  successively 
and  six  aldermen,  beside  numerous  other  persons,  died  in 
one  week.  At  the  end  of  October,  however,  the  epidemic 
in  London  suddenly  ceased.  In  Oxford  it  had  already 
begun  at  the  end  of  August,  and  lasted  with  great  mortality 
for  six  weeks.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  it  attacked 
various  places,  and  by  the  end  of  December  had  spread  over 
all  England.  Then  the  epidemic  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  it  came.  This  alarming  malady  soon  became  known  as 
the  sweating-sickness.-  It  was  regarded  aa  being  quite 
distinct  from  the  plague^  the  pestilential  fever,  or  other 
epidemics  previously  known,  not  only  by  the  special 
symptom  which  gave  it  its  name,  but  also  by  its  extremely 
rapid  and  fatal  course  and  by  other  characters  to  be  noted 
presently. 

From  1485  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  till  1507, 
when  the  second  outbreak  occurred,  which  was  much  less 
fatal  than  the  first  (it  is  said  because  the  treatment  was 
better  understood)  and  attracted  less  notice.  In  1517  was 
a  third  and  mudi  more  severe  epidemic.  It  began  in 
London  in  July,  and  lasted  till  the  middle  of  December. 
Many  distinguished  persons  died,  including  Lord  Clinton, 
Lord  Qrey  of  Wilton,  Andrea  Ammonio,  tiie  king's  secre- 
tary, and  others,  with  an  immense  number  of  the  common 
people.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  was  also  very  fatal, 
as  well  as  in  other  towns,  where  in  some  cases  half  the 
population  are  said  to  have  perished.  There  is  evidence 
of  the  disease  having  spread  to  Calus  and  Antwerp,  but 
with  these  exceptions  it  was  confined  to  England. 
Y  In  1528  the  disease  recurred  for  the  fourth  time^  and 


with  great  severity.     It  first  showed  itself  in  London  at 
the  end  of  May,  and  speedily  spread  Over  the  whole  (^  Eng- 
land, though  not  into  Scotland  or  Ireland.      In  London 
the  mortality  was  very  great ;  the  court  was  broken  up, 
and  Henry  VIIL  left   London,  frequently  changing  hu 
residence.    When  the  epidemic  ceased  cannot  be  accoratdy 
stated,  nor  have  we  any  precise  estimate  of  the  mortality. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  about  this  epidemic  is  that  for 
the  first  and  last  time  it  spread  over  the  Continent    On 
the  25th  July  1528  (English  style)  or  1529  (Roman  style), 
when  it  was  l^ginning  to  decline  in  London,  it  suddenly 
appeared  at  Hamburg.     The  story  went  that  the  infection 
was  brought  by  a  ship  returning  from  England,  the  sailon 
of  which  were  suffering  from  Uie  disease.     However  this 
may  have  been,  the  disease  spread  rapidly,  so  that  in  a 
few  weeks  more  than  a  thousand  persons  died.     In  less 
than  a  week  it  had  spread  to  LQbeck,  and  thus  was  the 
terrible  sweating-sickness  started  on  a  destructive  course, 
during  which  it  caused  fearful  mortality  throughout  eastern 
Europe^     France,  Italy,  and  the  southern  countries  were 
spared.     It  spread  much  in  the  same  way  as  cholera,  pass- 
ing, in  one  direction,  from  north  to  south,  arriving  at 
Switzerland  in  December,  in  another  northwards  to  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  also  eastwards  to  LithuaniB» 
Poland,   and   Russia,   and   westwards   to    Flanders  and 
Holland,  unless  indeed  the  epidemic,  which  declared  itself 
simultaneously  at  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  on  the  mombg 
of  September  27,  came  from  England  direct     In  each 
place  which  it  affected  it  prevailed  for  a  short  time  only, 
— generally  not  more  than  a  fortnight     "By  the  end  of  the 
year  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  except  In  eastern  Switzer- 
land, where  it  lingered  into  the  next  year  -}  and  Ihe  terrible 
'*  English  sweat "  has  never  appeared  again,  at  least  in  tiie 
same  form,  on  the  Continent 

England  was,  however,  destined  to  suffer  from  one 
more  outbreak  of  the  disease,  which  occurred  in  1551, 
and  with  regard  to  this  we  have  the  great  advantage  of 
an  account  by  an  eye-witness,  John  Kaye  or  Caius^  the 
eminent  physician.  It  first  appeared  at  Shrewsbury  on 
April  13,  and,  after  spreading  to  other  towns  in  Wales 
and  in  the  midUnd  counties,  broke  out  in  London,  cansing 
in  one  week  the  death  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one 
persons.  At  the  end  of  July  it  ceased  in  London,  bat  it 
went  through  the  east  of  England  to  the  north,  until  the 
end  of  August,  when  it  began  to  diminish.  At  the  end  of 
September  it  ceased  altogether,  without  affecting  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  Nor  did  it  apparently  widely  affect  the  Con- 
tinent, though  Caius  mentions  its  occurrence  at  Calais, 
and  Brasavolus  {De  Morbo  GaUioo)  speaks  of  the  English 
swetfting-sickness  as  raging  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1551, 
in  which  he  wrote^  causing  the  death  of  several  thousand 
personis  and  lasting  at  least  till  September. 

SffmpUims. — The  lyinptoms  as  described  by  Gains  and  othoi 
were  aa  follows.  The  disease  began  very  mddeikly  with  a  mom  of 
apprehension,  followed  by  oold  shivers  (aometiiDea  very  rioleat}, 
nddinees,  headache,  and  severe  pains  in  the  neck,  ahouden,  ud 
mnbs,  with  great  prostration, — ^in  short,  the  nniai  symptoms  of  la 
aoate  febrile  attack.  In  some  cases  the  stomach  was  affected,  anl 
there  was  vomiting  bat  according  to  Caioa  thia  happened  only  is 
thoae  who  were  fall  of  food.  Hie  breathing  was  deep  and  fraqaeat, 
the  voice  like  a  moan.  After  the  cold  staca,  which  might  lut 
from  half  an  hoar  to  three  hoars,  followed  tire  stage  of  heat  aixl 
sweating.  The  characteristic  sweat  broke  oat  aaddenly,  and,  u  it 
seemed  to  those  nnaccastomed  to  the  disease,  withoat  any  obTkw 
In  aome  cases  it  was  mach  more  eopiooa  than  m  othen, 


these  differences  depending,  aocording  to  daia%  mainly  oa  sfie, 
clothing  food,  and  other  external  drmmatanoaa,  and  diso  od  the 
sesson,  s?reathig  being  mors  profose  in  hot  weather.  With  th« 
sweat,  or  after  that  was  poured  ont,  came  a  senas  of  heat,  lad 
with  this  headache  and  deliriam,  rapid  vnlse,  and  intense  tiunt 
Palpitation  and  pain  in  the  heart  were  nequant  symptossa    9o 
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ernption  of  anj  kind  on  the  skin  wm  genenllY  obeenred;  Oaioa 
makes  no  allonon  to  sach  a  symptom.  In  the  later  stages  there 
was  either  general  prostration  and  oollapse,  or  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  sleep,  whioh  was  thought  to  be  fatal  if  the  patient 
were  pennitted  to  give  way  to  it  The  nudady  was  remarkably 
rapid  in  its  course,  being  sometimes  fatal  even  in  two  or  three 
houTb,  and  some  patients  died  in  lees  than  that  time.  More 
commonly  it  was  protracted  to  a  period  of  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  beyond  which  it  rarely  lasted.  Those  who  survived  for 
twenty-four  hours  were  considered  safe. 

The  disease,  unlike  the  plague,  was  not  especiallv  fatal  to  the 
poor,  but  rather,  as  Cains  affirms,  attacked  the  richer  sort  and 
those  who  were  free  livers  according  to  the  custom  of  England  in 
those  davs.  "  Thev  which  had  this  sweat  sore  with  peril  or  death 
were  either  men  of  wealth,  ease,  or  welfare,  or  of  the  poorer  sort, 
such  ss  were  idle  persons,  good  sJe  drinkers,  and  taveme  haunters." 

Belspses  were  not  uncommon;  but  the  statements  sometimes 
made  about  the  disease  attaokinff  the  same  person  several  times 
seem  to  rest  on  a  misunderstaniung  of  the  original  anihorities. 
What  is  meant  is  that  thej  had  several,  even  twelve,  suooeesive 
attacks  of  sweating.  The  disease  was  not  thought  to  be  transmitted 
by  contagion  from  one  person  to  another.  Keverthelets,  in  its 
spread,  it  appears,  like  cholera,  to  have  followed  the  main  lines  of 
human  travel  and  traffic, — passing  with  Biohmond's  army  to  Boa- 
worth,  thence  to  London,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  difficult  other- 
wise to  explain  why  Calais  should  have  been  affected  and  not 
the  s^i^^'^^  P<^^  of  France.  Even  the  very  circumstantial  story 
of  the  disease  having  beon  brought  to  Hamburg  by  a  ahip  fhym 
England  seems  by  no  means  inwedible,  though  it  la  douMed  by 
some. 

CSsiMM.— Some  attributed  the  disease  to  the  English  dimata,  Its 
moisture  and  its  foss,  a  view  which  was  thought  to  be  supported 
by  the  ooourrsnoe  of  unusual  rainfall  and  atmospheric  moisture  in 
the  yean  of  the  sweating-siokness.  But  it  is  plun  that  the  Enslish 
climate  was  much  the  same  before  and  after,  and  can  hardly  be 
regarded  even  as  a  predisposing  cause,  oertainly  not  as  an  explana- 
tion. Kor  is  there  muon  evidence  that  the  epidemio  yean  were 
distinguished  for  their  humidity. 

In  1485,  1507,  and  1617  the  sessons  were  in  no  way  remaikabla. 
The  year  1628  (1620  in  Continental  reckoning)  was,  however,  cer- 
tainly notable  for  excessive  moisture.  In  England  eight  weeks 
oontilnuons  rain  began  in  April,  and  the  harvest  was  spoiled.  In 
Germany  the  copious  rainfall,  and  the  cold  foga  which  endured 
through  the  summer,  gave  the  imjpression  that  ue  air  of  England 
had  been  carried  over  to  the  Continent  In  1651  the  outbreak  of 
the  sicknesi  in  Shrewsbury  is  described  as  having  been  preceded 
by  dense  and  stinking  fogs,  which  arose  from  the  valley  of  the 
Severn  and  spread  over  other  parts  of  England.  The  summer  was 
everywhere  very  hot,  and  in  England  moist  as  well  In  Amsterdam 
a  similar  fog  announced  the  ontoreak  of  the  ajnkness  in  1528.  Bat 
we  cannot  attribute  much  importance  to  these  dronmstances,  since 
in  other  epidemics  they  Were  wanting,  and  similar  conditions  have 
often  occurred  without  any  pestilence  resulting. 

It  was  again  attributed  by  some  to  the  intemperate  haUts  of  the 
English  people,  and  to  the  frightful  want  of  cleanliness  in  their 
housoe  and  surroundings  which  is  noticed  by  Erasmus  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  and  about  which  Cains  is  equally  explicit  But 
causes  such  as  theee  cannot,  any  mora  than  climate,  account  for 
the  incidepee  in  time  of  an  epidemic,  even  if  they  do  something 
towards  explainhig  its  oeographioal  range.  Nor  is  there  much 
evidence  that  the  Englisn  were  worse  in  these  respects  than  most 
European  nations,  though  the  native  country  of  Erasmus  may  have 
sot  an  early  example  of  cleanlinesa 

Cains  and  some  of  the  chroniolen  make  out  that  this  special 
liability  of  Englishmen  to  the  sweatin^-dokness  followed  them 
oven  into  foreign  parts,  so  that  in  Calais,  Brabant,  and  Spain  it 
affected  the  Englisn  only  and  not  the  natives.  This  is  pmoling 
and  improbable,  except  so  far  that  the  English  abroad  may  have 
bolonged  to  the  same  classes  who  mainly  suffered  at  home.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  those  statements  shows  that  the^  referred 
cithor  to  Englishmen  who  had  left  England  while  the  disease  wsa 
raging  there  and  carried  the  infection  with  them,  or  to  merchants 
and  others  who  were  in  direct  communication  with  home.  This 
disease,  like  othen  introduced  into  a  foreign  coantry,  did  not  always 
tike  root  there.  But  it  did  so  sometimee,  as,  according  to  eontem- 
2K>rary  evidence,  was  the  case  in  Flanden  in  1561.  The  statement 
also  mode  that  foreigners  in  England  were  not  affected  likewise 
roquiree  qualification,  dnoe  we  know  several  instances  of  foroignen 
in  London  who  died  of  it  On  the  whole,  no  great  importance  can 
be  attached  to  this  suppoaed  special  liability  of  the  Engliah  phyncal 
constitution. 

From  all  this  we  must  oondude  that  climate,  season,  and  manner 
of  life  were  not  adequate,  dther  soparatdy  or  collectively,  to  pro- 
duce the  disease,  though  each  may  nave  acted  sometimes  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause.  The  sweating-sickness  was  in  fact,  to  use  modem 
language,  a  specific  infective  disease,  in  the  same  sense  as  plague, 
typhus,  scarlatina,  or  a^o.    The  origin  of  such  diseases  is  not 


explained  by  causes  such  aa  those  above  enumerated.  We  can 
only  suppose  that  they  come  into  being  by  laws  droilar  to  those 
which  have  determined  the  evolution  of  species  of  animals  and 
plants.  But  when  once  their  specific  distinctness  is  established 
they  '*  breed  true  "  and  always  present  the  same  characters. 

Probable  Identity  with  Muiary  Fever.— The  important  question, 
however,  arises— Did  this  specific  disease  exist  befon  or  has  it 
existed  after  the  sixty-six  vears  of  its  recognized  history  t  or  is  it 
identical  with  any  other  known  disesae  called  by  another  name! 
It  ia  verr  unlikdv  that  any  epidemio  of  so  striking  a  disease  should 
have  existed  before  without  having  been  noticed,  and  there  ia 
oertainly  no  record  since  of  any  outbreak  precisely  similar.  The 
only  disease  of  modem  times  whioh  bean  any  resemblance  to 
the  sweating-nckness  is  that  known  as  miliary  fever  ("Schweiss- 
friead,"  "suette  miliaire,"  or  "the  Picirdy  sweat"),  a  malady 
whidi  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  France,  lUly,  and  Southern 
Germany,  but  not  in  the  United  Einffdom.  It  is  characterized  by 
intense  sweating;  and  occun  in  limitod  epidemics,  not  lasting  in  eacn 
place  mora  than  a  week  or  two  (at  lesst  in  an  intense  formX  On 
the  other  hand,  the  attack  lasts  longer  than  the  sweating-sickness 
did,  is  alwavs  aooompanied  by  an  ernption  of  vesicles,  and  is  not 
usually  &tal.  It  is  therefora  evidently  not  the  same  as  the  Englidi 
disease,  thoudi  allied  to  it  The  fint  desrly  described  epidemic 
was  in  1718  (though  probably  it  existed  before),  and  the  last  in 
1861.  Between  these  dates  some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
epidemics  have  been  oounted  in  France  alone.  A  dngle  epidemio 
of  a  dlBease  which  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sweating- 
dckness  waa  observed  in  1802  at  Bottingen,  a  village  in  the  district 
of  Wtlnbnig,  Germany.  Its  access  was  sudden ;  it  affected  chiefly 
robust  persons;  it  was  accompanied  by  profuse  penpiration, 
rheamadc  pains,  &&,  without  any  constant  ernption.  if  death 
resulted  it  was  usually  in  twenty-four  houni  The  epidemic  lasted 
some  ten  day^  and  then  eutirdy  vanished.  It  may  be  conndered 
as  an  extremely  seven  form  of  miliary  fever.  Finally,  Hirsch  haa 
drawn  attention  to  certain  oases  of  a  choleraic  affection,  observed 
first  by  Dr  ICnrrav  in  India  (1889-40),  which  has  been  described 
as  a  sweatinff-sickneas.  It  has,  however,  mora  resemblance  to 
miliary  fever  ttian  to  the  Enelish  sweat  A  dmilar  form  of  disesae 
has  been  described  by  some  French  phydcians  as  "  cholera  cutan^ 
ou  sudorsl."  On  a  nview  of  the  wnole  evidence,  it  would  appear 
that  the  only  disease  which  the  sweating-nckness  much  nsembled 
waa  the  miliary  fever,  of  which  it  mav  conceivably  have  been,  like 
the  Bottingen  epideniio,  a  ludbly  maugnaut  form. 

fFhere  did  U  OriainaU  f— Whether  it  naUy  originated  in  England 
is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  Its  appearance  certainly  coindded 
with  the  arrival  of  a  fonign  army,  consisting,  as  we  know,  lar^y 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  men  of  foul  habits  and  irregular  livea 
(whom  tke  French  kinff  was  thought  to  have  done  his  countey  a 
service  hy  getting  rid  d),  and  crowded  into  small  vessels.  Amona 
audi  men  any  infeotive  disease  which  arose  would,  by  want  ra 
deanUness  and  overcrowding,  be  likely  to  be  fostered  into  great 
intendty.  It  is  in  aooordanoe  with  the  history  of  many  epidemioa 
to  suppose  that  an  ordinary  and  not  very  fatal  disease  mignt  under 
such  droumstanoef  assume  a  malignant  form.^  Kow,  suppodng 
that  the  French  soldien  brought  with  them  theh:  native  "  Picardy 
sweat,"  a  malady  local  and  not  seven  in  its  Fnnch  home,  might 
not  ^ia  have  beoome  developed  into  the  formidable  Engliah  sweat- 
ing-sickness f  If  so,  its  great  destractivoness  in  England  would 
also  be  in  great  measun  explained  by  its  affecting  a  new  popula- 
tion. For  we  find  that  any  exported  epidemic  disease  is  generally 
more  fatal  in  a  countir  which  receives  it  for  the  first  time,  among 
a  population  which  offen  a  viivin  soil  to  the  disease,  than  it  waa 
in  the  country  when  it  was  endemic,  and  when  men  wen  inured 
to  the  infection.  The  notable  exemption  of  northern  France  from 
the  trae  sweating-dckneta  would  then  have  depended  upon  the 
population  then  being  dnady  inured  to  a  milder  form  of  the  same 
disease.  As  to  southern  France  and  other  countries  of  the  south, 
they  wen  evidently  not  adapted  by  dimate  to  nceive  the  infection. 
If  this  be  trae,  we  need  hardly  expect  to  see  the  sweatin((-dckness 
again.  The  sweat  of  Picardy  may  continue  from  time  to  time  to 
produce  its  comparatively  dight  epidemics;  but  the  conditions 
which  launched  the  English  sweat  on  its  rapid,  career  of  destrao- 
tion  an  unlikely  to  occur  a  second  time.  The  example  of  the 
Bottingen  epidemic,  which  on  a  small  scde  was  scarcely  less  re- 
markable, may  show,  however,  that  such  an  event  ia  not  quite 
impoedble. 

JtfMorMM.— For  hktorr  mo  80000*8  W§  ^  Stnrp  YIL,  and  the  cbnnldeB 
of  Orafton,  HoUiMhed,  Baker,  Fabjran,  fte.  The  only  Sngoah  medical  aoconnt 
la  that  of  John  Caloa,  who  vrote  in  EogUah  A  Bote  or  ConmtHll  Againtt  the 
Isd  the  Bmate,cra»MaHitaS{ekiu$u(lMdon,  1551),  wad  ia 

BHttumtea  (Lonvaln,  1W«:  reprinted  London,  172l>    Tho 

ia  reprinted  in  Babington'a  tnmdation  of  Hecfcer'a  ^idemict  qfthi 
MiUdle  Agn,  Syd.  Sec,  1M4.  Thla  alao  coalMtaS  Beeker'a  valuable  trcatlae  on 
the  Engfiah  aweat,  pnbllahed  bi  Oennan,  18S<,  and  abo  printed  in  hia  roUMkrani- 
hHte»  <te  MUtelaUfTB,  edited  by  Iliraeh,  BerJtai,  1668.  Orttncr'a  Scrtptortt  d$ 
Budere  AstgNee,  Jena,  1847,  eontalna  nearl7  all  the  orielnal  docnmenta.  Including 
the  two  traatiaeo  of  Calva.  flee  alao  Hlrach,  Samdboak  ef  OeograpMeal  ana 
BUieHeal  Pathelegp,  tranaL  by  Croighton,  New  Syit  See.,  1888.        (J.  F.  P.) 

t  This  Is  the  cess  ev«a  with  the  Ortentdplsgiie  itself.    SeePiaovi, 
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SWEDEN 


Past  L — Geography  akd  Statistics. 

SWEDEN  comprises  the  eastern  and  soutbern  divisions 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Its  northern  ex- 
tremity, Knokimodka,  is  situated  in  69*  3'  21"  and  the 
southern  in  55*  20'  18"  N.  lat  The  western  extremity 
(on  the  Cattegat)  lies  in  11'  6'  29"  and  the  eastern  (on 
the  frontier  of  Finland)  in  24*  10'  E.  long.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  country  from  north  to  south  is  9SG  miles 
and  its  greatest  breadth  286  miles,  and  the  area  is  170,713 
square  miles.  The  length  of  the  coast-line  is  1603  miles, 
the  length  of  the  boundary  line  towards  Norway  1019 
miles,  and  that  of  the  boundary  line  towards  Finland  305 
miles. 

Sweden  is  divided  into  three  chief  parts, — the  south- 
ern being  called  Gotaland,  the  middle  part  Svealand  or 
Sweden  proper,  and  the  northern  Norrland.  The  north 
and  north-west  parts  of  Norrland  are  called  Lapland. 

The  frontier  towards  Norway,  from  69*  to  63*  N.  lat, 
is  formed  by  a  continuous  mountain  range  called  Kolen 
(the  keel).  The  snow  peaks  of  Sulitelina  (6178  feet), 
east  of  Saltenfjord,  on  tb^  frontier  between  Sweden  and 
Norway,  were  long  supposed  to  mark  the  highest  elevation 
of  this  mountain  chain,  but  the  geodetical  survey  now  in 
progress  in  western  Lapland  has  already  shown  that  there 
are  at  least  two  peaks  whose  height  exceeds  that  of 
Sulitelma,  viz.,  Kefnekaise  (7008  feet)  and  Sarjektj&kko 
(6988  feet). 

In  this  mountain  range  (Kolen),  rise  a  great  number  of 
rivers  and  streams,  which  flow  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  immense  quantity  of  fresh 
water  that  is  thus  carried  into  the  gulf  makes  its  water 
scarcely  more  salt  than  that  of  a  lake  (0*25  to  0*40  per 
cent,  of  salt).  Between  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers 
the  watersheds  consist  of  mountain  ridges,  which  gradually 
diminish  in  height  The  intermediate  valleys  are  for  the 
most  part  filled  with  the  water  of  the  rivers,  and  thus  form 
a  number  of  lakes  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea-level.  Issuing  from  these  lakes,  the  rivers  form  great 
cataracts,  and  afterwards  flow  through  the  level  plain 
that  forms  the  coast-region  of  the  GuU  of  Bothnia  for  a 
distance  of  many  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Finland  is  formed 
by  (1)  Muonio  Elf,  and  afterwards  by  (2)  Tome*  Elf, 
into  which  it  flows  ;  Tornel  Elf  rises  in  TorneA  Trask,  at 
an  elevation  of  1132  feet  above  the  sea.  Then  come,  in 
order  along  the  coast,  the  following  rivers:— (3)  Kalix  Elf, 
which  in  its  upper  course  forms  the  lakes  of  Paitas  Jaur 
and  Kalas  Jarvi  ;i  (4)  Stora  Lule&  Elf  (242  miles),  which 
forms  Stora  Lule&  Jaur  (1214  feet)  and  receives  on  the 
right  (5)  Lilla  Lulel  Elf,  which  forms  the  lakes  of  Saggat 
Trask  and  Skalka  Jaur  (984  feet) ;  (6)  Pited  Elf,  with  the 
lake  of  Tjaggelvas ;  (7)  Skellefte&  Elf,  forming  a  number 
of  great  lakes,  such  as  Hornafvan  (1391  feet),  Cddjaur 
(1375  feet),  Storafvan  (1371  feet);  (8)  Umea  Elf  (261 
miles),  with  a  great  number  of  lakes,  of  which  the  largest  is 
Stor-Uman,  receives  on  the  left  a  tributary  of  almost  equal 
size,  viz.,  (9)  Vindel  Elf;  (10)  Angerman  Elf  (211  miles), 
which  receives  the  water  of  a  whole  system  of  streams  and 
lakes,  the  largest  of  the  latter  being  Stroms  Yattudal,  in 
the  south  of  Lapland  ;  (11)  Indals  Elf,  which  receives  the 
Ammerd,  with  its  tributaries  and  the  numerous  emissary 
lakes,  as  Hotagen  (1017  feet),  KalLsjiin  and  Storsjon 
("  Storsa  Lake  "  on  the  map)  (958  feet,  area  173  sq.  miles). 
Close  to  the  railway  from  Trondhjem  to  Ostersund,  between 

^  Tho  word  for  **  Uke,^  which  is  qfO  or  tHisk  In  SwadJih,  U  Jaur  in 
Lapponlon.  »,udjarvi  in  FianUlw     <*  River*'  i«  §l/iix  Sw«tiiih. 


Kallsjon  and  Storsjon,  rises  the  i«ak  of  Aroakntan  (4652 
feet),  which  is  ascended  cveiy  year  by  a  great  nrmbcr  of 
tourists,  and  in  the  vicinity  many  sanatoria  arc  wluatcd. 
Farther  south  flow  three  largo  rivers  : — (12)  Ljungaa 
(193  miles),  with  Holmsjon  (656  feet);  (13)  Ljusnan  (249 
miles);  and  (14)  Dal  Elf  (286  miles),  which  passes  through 
Sarnasjon  (1450  feet)  and  Siljan  (541  feet,  110  sq.  miles), 
and  receives  on  the  right  (15)  West  Dal  Elf.  Tho  bit- 
named  four  rivers  rise  in  a  mountainous  region  with  many 
high  summits,  which  are  the  eastern  outixjsts  of  the  tigb 
range  of  Dovrefjeld,  which  traverses  Norway  from  west  to 
east,  between  the  parallels  of  67*  and  63*  N.  lat  Among 
these  summits,  situated  on  the  frontier  or  in  Sweden,  are 
to  be  observed  th$  Syltoppar  (5865  feet),  Son  Fjell  (4190 
feet),  Helags  Fjell  (5900  feet),  and  Stiidjan  (3860  feet)  on 
the  north  shore  of  Sarnasjon. 

In  Norway,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  Dal  Elf,  lies 
the  lake  of  Fdmundsjo,  which  gives  rise  to  (16)  Klar  Ef, 
which  flows  southwards  to  Lake  Yener,  the  largest  lake  in 
Sweden  (144  feet,  area  2150  square  miles).  The  outlet  of 
Vener  is  (17)  Gota  Elf,  which  falb  into  the  Cattegat,  n^ 
Gothenburg.  The  watershed  between  Dal  Elf  and  Kkr 
Elf  is  a  wooded  range  of  hills  without  high  peaks,  sloping 
to  the  south-east.  The  south-eastern  part  of  Sveaknd 
comprises  the  water  systems  of  the  large  lakes  of  Ejelmor 
(75  feet,  area  185  square  miles)  and  Malar  (area  449 
square  miles).  Lake  Malar  discharges  into  the  Baltic  at 
Stockholm  by  two  outlets — (18)  NorrstrOm  and  Soder- 
strom.  They  are,  however,  almost  to  be  regarded  as 
channels  or  sounds,  rather  than  as  streams,  the  difference 
of  level  between  Lake  Malar  and  the  Baltic  being  so  small 
that  occasionally,  when  the  water  is  low  in  Malar  and  high 
in  the  Baltic,  the  current  sets  from  the  latter  into  the 
former.  Lake  Malar  may  thus  be  considered  a  fjord  of 
the  Baltic.  Still  its  waters  are  kept  fresh  by  the  great 
number  of  small  streams  that  discharge  into  it,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  (19)  Fyris  Elf,  which  passes 
Upsala. 

The  boundary  between  Svealand  and  Gotaland  con- 
sists of  wooded  heights.  Between  Lake  Vetter  and  the 
northern  shore  of  Br&viken  Bay  stretches  the  forest  of 
Kolmorden,  and  between  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Vetter  and  Lake  Vener  lies  that  of  Tiveden.  Lake  Vetter 
(290  feet,  area  733  square  miles)  discharges  itself  into 
Br&viken  by  (20)  Motala  Strom,  the  falls  of  which  are 
utilized  for  the  mills  in  the  town  of  Norrkoping,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

The  central  peurt  of  Gotaland  consists  of  an  extensive 
tableland  or  plateau,  of  which  the  highest  part,  at  an 
elevation  of  1237  feet,  lies  somewhat  to  the  south  of 
Vetter.  On  the  north  this  plateau  descends  rather  ah- 
ruptly  towards  the  fertile  plains  of  Ostergotland  (drained 
by  Motala  Strom)  and  Skaraborg  Ian,  between  Vetter 
and  Vener.  Near  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Vetter,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Jonkijping,  lies  Mount  Ombcrg 
(863  feet),  and  near  the  southern  shore  of  Vener,  close 
by  Lidkoping,  lies  Kinnekuile  (915  feet),  both  bills  re- 
markable for  their  beauty.  The  great  plateau  descends 
less  abruptly  towards  east,  south,  and  west  A  great 
number  of  lesser  streams  flow  down  its  slopes.  The  prin- 
cipal are — (21)  Emmitn,  which  falls  into  Calmar Sound; 
(22)  Lyckeby&n,  (23)  Morrumsan,  and  (24)  Helgailn,  which 
flow  in  a  southerly  direction ;  and  (25)  Lagan,  (26)  Nissan, 
(27)  Atran,  and  (28)  Viskan,  which  fall  into  the  Cattegat 
On  this  great  plateau  and  its  slopes  lie  also  many  lakes. 
In  the  northern  part,  east  of  Vetter,  lies  Sommen  (479 
feet^,  and  farther  north  Borcn.  Roxen.  and  OlaiL    Between 
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Vetter  and  Vener  lies  Unden  (384  feet).  Oq  the  summit 
of  the  plateau  lies  Ekelsjo  (1132  feet),  and  on  its  southern 
slope  Helgasjo  (535  feet),  Bolmen  (466  foet),  Mockeln 
(446  feet),  and  Asnen. 

The  southmost  part  of  Sweden,  SkUne,  consistB  for  the 
most  part  of  a  low  fertile  country.  Only  in  the  northern 
part,  Christianstad  liin,  occur  two  low  stretches  of  hills, 
called  Linderodsfiaen  and  Soderfiaen. 

Waterfalls. — The  largest  waterfalls  are — (1)  Njuom- 
melsaska  (Harspr&nget),  in  Stora  Lule&  Elf,  with  a  breadth 
of  60-70  feet,  consisting  of  two  cataracts  of  103  feet  at 
the  upper  end  and  a  fall  of  150  feet  mora  in  the  course 
of  1|  miles, — the  largest  waterfall  in  Europe;  (2)  Adna- 
Muorki-Kortje  ("  the  great  fall  of  the  lake  *'),  on  the  same 
liver  as  the  former,  higher  up,  between  the  two  lakes 
Jantajaur  and  Kaskajaur,  has  a  fall  of  1 30  feet,  of  which 
100  feet  are  one  perpendicular  cataract ;  (3)  Tannforsen, 
12  miles  west  of  Areskutan  in  Jemtteind,  between  Tannsjon 
and  Noren,  has  a  breadth  of  160  and  a  perpendicular  fall 
of  84  feet ;  (4)  Trollhattan,  in  Gota  Elf,  consisU  of  three 
successive  falls  having  a  total  height  vf  100  feet 

It  will  be  seen  that^  with  the  exception  of  the  north- 
west part  along  the  Norwegian  frontier,  Sweden  is  not  a 
mountainous  country.  On  the  other  hand,  fertile  plains 
are  not  frequent  The  most  extensive  are  the  north-west 
shore  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia,  where,  however,  the  severe 
climate  precludes  any  successful  agriculture,  the  water 
districts  of  Lake  Malar  and  Lake  Hjelmar,  the  rich  agri- 
cultural district  of  Ostergotland  between  Vetter  and  the 
Baltic,  Yestergotland,  cr  the  whole  country  between  the 
two  great  lakes  as  far  as  Gothenburg,  and,  as  has  been  just 
mentioned,  the  southmost  part,  or  Sk&ne,  which  comprises 
Christianstad  and  Malmdhus  Ian.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  country  consists  of  low  hills  of  granite  or  gneiss,  clothed 
with  forests  of  pine  and  fir.  The  valleys  are  generally  in 
great  part  filled  with  water,  and  the  shores  of  their  lakes 
or  wide  rivers  are  covered  with  forests  of  deciduous  trees, 
chiefly  birch,  or  consist  of  arable  soil  With  the  exception 
of  Finland  there  is  no  country  so  full  of  lakes  as  Sweden. 
Nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  or 
about  13,900  square  miles,  is  covered  with  water. 
\  Coatt, — The  coast  of  Sweden  is  not  broken  by  so  many  or 
00  deep  tjotda  as  that  of  Norway.  The  most  considerable 
indentation  is  the  above-mentioned  Br&viken  Bay.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Swedish  coast  is,  perhaps  in  a  still 
greater  degree  than  the  Norwegian,  fringed  by  innumer- 
able little  islets.  Except  on  the  coast  round  Sk&ne,  in 
the  south,  the  mainland  does  not  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  sea,  girdled  as  it  is  by  a  belt  of  islands,  holms, 
and  skerries,  more  or  less  thickly  set,  which  forms  the 
so-called  "sk&rg&rd"  fence  of  skerries  or  outer  coast 
Between  this  wall  of  islets  and  the  mainland,  therefore, 
extends  a  connected  series  of  sounds  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  coastal  navigation,  since  they  admit  of 
the  employment  of  vessels  of  less  size  and  strength. 
This  sltirg&rd  forms,  besides,  a  most  valuable  natural 
defence;  for,  while  some  sounds  are  deep,  navigation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coasts  is,  as  a  rule,  practically  impos- 
nble  without  the  help  of  pilots. 

The  broadest  part  of  this  skarg&rd  is  that  off  Stockholm, 
which  stretches  many  mUes  out  into  the  Baltic  It  con- 
sists of  a  few  Urge  and  well-peopled  islands,  surrounded 
by  many  hundreds  of  islets,  for  the  most  part  uninhabited. 
The  outer  islands  are  bare  grey  rocks  of  gneiss,  but  the 
inner  ones  are  mostly  covered  with  fir  and  birch  trees. 
The  entrance  to  Stockholm  through  this  archipelago  is  of 
its  kind  one  of  the  most  curious  and  picturesque  in  the 
world.  The  largest  of  these  islands  are  Ljustero,  Vermdo, 
Ingaro,  Yindo,  Bunmaro,  Omo,  and  Uto  (with  rich  iron 
mines).    As  mentioned  above,  Lake  Malar  is  tQ  l;^  con- 


sidered as  a  fjord  of  the  Baltic.  The  skarg&rd  also 
extends  into  ^lalar,  which  is  filled  with  islands.  The 
most  remarkable  is  Bjorko,  where  the  old  town  of  Birka 
was  situated.  The  archaeological  researches  on  this  spot 
have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  for  our  knowledge  of 
life  in  Sweden  in  the  times  of  the  vikings.  The  part  of 
the  skarg&rd  next  in  breadth  is  that  off  Carlbkrona,  where 
the  islands  of  Sturko,  Tjurko,  As^jo,  and  Ilasslo  are 
situated. 

The  Cattegat  skarg&rd,  which  extends  from  the  fjord 
of  Svinesund  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Norwegian 
frontier  as  far  as  Halmstad,  has  a  different  aspect  from 
that  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  Cattegat  all  the  islands,  as 
well  as  the  rocks  of  the  mainland,  are  almost  bare  of 
vegetation.  Trees  are  quite  absent  in  most  places,  and 
generally  the  grey  rocks  are  not  ev^  covered  with  grass 
or  moss.  They  look  as  if  they  were  polished  by  the  sea. 
Between  these  bare  rocks  there  is,  however,  in  many 
places  even  on  the  larger  islands  arable  soil  of  great 
fertility.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  skarg&rd  near 
Stromstad  lie  the  larger  islands  of  Sando,  Odo,  Tje>nd, 
Roso,  &c.  Farther  seawards  lie  the  Koster  Islands  and 
the  Vader  Islands  with  their  lighthouses.  A  little  more 
to  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lysekil,  are  three  narrow 
fjords — Abyfjord,  Gullmarfjord,  and  KofjeQord.  Off  the 
first-named  lies  Malmo,^  remarkable  for  its  quarry,  where 
the  fine  granite  of  which  the  island  consists  is  wrought 
Next  come,  in  succession,  Komd,  Skaf  to,  Flato,  Hermano, 
and  Lyro,  the  last  two  situated  off  the  two  largest  islands 
on  thb  coast,  Oroust  and  Tjom.  All  the  islands  now 
enumerated  are  surrounded  by  innumerable  islets  and 
rocks.  South  of  Tjom  there  are  no  considerable  islands 
except  Marstrand  (with  a  small  town  and  much-frequented 
sea-bathing  quarters),  Koo,  and  Klofvero,  all  situated 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Tjom.  On  the  coast  of  Hal- 
land  we  find  only  Saro,  off  the  fjord  of  Kungsbacka,  and 
the  Yaderd  of  HalUnd,  off  Torekow,  between  Labolm  Bay 
and  Skelder  Bay,  the  only  islands  on  the  whole  coast  that 
are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  trees.  On  the 
extreme  point  of  the  cape,  between  the  latter  fjord  and 
the  Sound,  lies  the.  isolated  Mount  Kullen  with  its  light- 
house. In  the  Sound  off  Landskrona  lies  the  islet  of 
Hven,  where  Tycho  Brahe  had  his  observatory,  Uranien- 
borg,  in  the  end  of  the  16th  century  (1576-1597). 

In  the  Baltic  lie  the  two  great  islands  of  Gotland  and 
Oland,  of  which  the  former  is  itself  a  county  and  a 
bishopric  These  islands  are  quite  different  from  the 
Swedish  mainland.  They  are  formed  of  Silurian  limestone. 
On  the  western  coast  of  Gotland  the  limestone  rocks 
descend  precipitously  into  the  sea,  and  the  island  forms  a 
comparatively  smooth  plateau,  which  slopes  gradually  to 
the  east  The  limestone  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  trees  and 
plants  thrive  on  it  t.^at  do  not  otherwise  grow  in  the  climate 
of  Sweden,  such  as  walnuts,  ivy,  ibc  The  case  is  the  same 
in  Gland.  This  island  somewhat  resembles  a  house-top. 
A  sterile  limestone  plain  (Alvaren)  stretches  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  north  to  south,  and  from  this 
the  country  slopes  both  towards  Calmar  Sound  on  the 
west  and  towards  the  Baltic  on  the  east  The  slopes, 
especially  the  western,  are  very  fertile.  , 

Sea-Bed, — The  seas  that  surround  Sweden  are  remark- 
ably shallow.  Bound  the  south  part  of  Norway  rans 
a  depression  in  the  sea-bed,  called  the  Norwegian  Channel 
(see  NoRWEOiAN  Sea).  It  stretches  along  the  west  and 
south  coasts  of  Norway  southward  and  eastward  almost 
to  Christiania  Fjord  and  the  Cattegat  The  deepest  part 
of  this  channel,  upwards  of  400  fathoms,  extends  through 
the  Skagerack  between  Arendal  in  Norway  and  the  Scaw. 
In  the  Cattegat  the  depth  diminishes  abroptly,  and 
/  }sot  to  be  coufoanded  with  tba  town  of  If almo  in  SkinOb  ^ 
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between  Gotheabarg  and  the  Scaw  the  greatest  depth  is 
between  33  and  '55  fathoms.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  Cattegat  ha3  a  depth  of  less  than  30 
fathoms.  The  depth  of  the  Sound  generally  is  even  less 
thar  12  fathoms.  The  whole  southern  part  of  the  Baltic 
between  Sweden  and  Germany  is  very  shallow.  West  of 
Bomholm  the  depth  iiowhero  reaches  30  fathoms.  East 
of  Bornholm  the  sea  is  somewhat  deeper,  and  a  small  area 
of  a  depth  of  50  to  GO  fathoms  is  found  a  little  east  of 
that  island.  The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Baltic  which 
lies  between  Sweden  and  Russia  is  divided  into  two 
separate  basins  by  a  submarine  bank.  From  the  southern 
extremity  of  Gotland  (Uoburg)  there  extends  a  nearly 
uninterrupted  bank  to  the  south-west  as  far  as  the  Prus- 
sian coast  The  depth  on  this  bank  nowhere  reaches  30 
fathoms.  The  shallowest  parts  are  Hoburg  Bank  south 
of  Gotland,  Mittel  Bank  south-east  of  Oland,  and  Stolpe 
Bank  off  the  Prussian  coast.  Between  Ffird  off  the  north 
coast  of  Gotland  and  the  Oottska  Sando  there  extends  a 
similar  baak,  which  continues  with  a  somewhat  greater 
depth  of  about  30  fathoms  as  far  north  as  Stockholm. 
The  deepest  part  of  the  Baltic  between  these  banks  is 
situated  in  the  north  part  between  Landsort  and  the 
Gottska  Sando,  the  maximum  depth  being  about  160 
fathoms.  '  Alands  Haf,  the  channel  between  the  Swedish 
coast  and  the  Aland  Islands,  is  tolerably  deep  (100  to  160 
fathoms). 

The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  divided  into  two  basins  by  the 
channel  of  Qvarken;  the  southern  is  the  deeper  (about 
50  fathoms),  and  the  depth  increases  towards  the  north- 
west, where,  over  a  small  area  off  the  island  of  Ulfo  near, 
the  Swedish  coast,  it  reaches  160  fathoms.  The  channel 
of  Qvarken  is  very  shallow  ^8  to  16  fathoms).  The  basin 
on  Uie  north  side  is  also  shallow.  Only  over  a  small  area 
off  Bjuro  Cape  does  the  depth  exceed  160  fathoms. 

Climate. — Sweden  is  sitaated  between  two  countries  of  ver^  dif- 
ferent climatoloeical  conditions.  On  the  west  there  is  the  maritinie 
climate  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  on  the  east  the  continentid 
climate  of  Russia.  It  mav  be  aaid  that  Sweden  alternates  between 
the  two.  Cold  winters  alternate  with  mild  ones,  and  warm  and 
dry  summers  with  cool  and  rainy  ones.  But  different  parts  of 
Sweden  have  also  in  this  respect  a  greatly  differing  climate,  of 
which  we  readily  see  the  reason  if  we  only  recollect  the  character 
and  the  general  features  of  the  configuration  of  the  country. 
Lapland  and  the  western  part  of  the  country  alouff  the  Norwegian 
frontier  have  a  pronounced  continental  climate,  and  so  has  the  high 
plateau  to  the  south  of  Lake  Vettor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  climate 
18  more  maritime  the  more  wo  approach  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Cattegat  and  in  Sk&ne  the  maritime  climate 
distinctly  predominates. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  annual  temperatures  (Fahr.) 
nt  twenty-eight  niotooroloffical  stations  in  Sweden,  together  with 
the  means  for  January  ana  July: — 


StaUon. 

Annual. 

Jan. 

Jnlj. 

StaUon. 

Annul. 

Jan.  1  July. 

Land 

Carlsliiimn .... 
Caloiar 

'4V0 
44-4 
44-3 
44-8 
4S-8 
43*4 
44-4 

«i-s 

4f7 
4SS 
11  •• 
U-i 

41  •• 
41-0 

SI'S 
811 
30S 
80» 
J7-6 
80-7 
S9-8 
881 
88-6 
27-8 
860 
87-8 
86-6 

61-7 
81-7 
881 
68-7 
61-8 
60-8 
621 
81-4 
61-0 
Oil 
80-8 
88-8 
61-4 
81-8 

Orebro 

4r'3 
41-4 
418 
410 
40-4 
88-7 
400 
87  1 
88-0 
84-4 
81-7 
83-8 
81-8 
291 

8»'8 
261 
24-8 
24-7 
24-5 
20-8 
245 
200 
18*8 
18-8 

8-6 
11-2 
101 

81 

• 
62'6 
81-4 
88-9 
62-6 
81-8 
61-2 
610 
M-9 
bC'i 
88-8 
67-7 
CO-8 
68-4 
88-0 

Stockholm 

Carlitad  

Vcrtorta 

Falun 

Hainutad 

VcxlS 

Vtoby „. 

Oothenborg... 
Vottcnr!k...„. 
JtfnkSplDic  .... 
Vener»borg.... 
8kani 

Oefle 

lIcniOMnd .... 

Ostenund 

Umea  

Stoniele  

Pltei 

Haparanda.... 
Jockmock 

Llnk»pliur.«  .. 
NjMpIng ...... 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
climate  is  most  continental  in  the  northern  and  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  at  the  two  stations  of  Lapland,  Stensele 
and  Jockm<xdc,  while  it  is  more  maritime  on  the  coiwts.  For  this 
reason  the  isotherms  for  January  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
are  Unguiform.  The  warm  sea  off  Norway  causes  the  peculiarity 
that  the  western  parts  of  Lapland,  although  situated  at  the  greatest 
eleration  above  the  sea,  have  not  so  cold  winters  as  the  interior 
parts  round  thq  great  lakes.  Still  farther  to  the  east  the  temper- 
ature increosoa  again  towards  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 


Tlius,  for  example,  the  isotherm  of  10*  F.  enters  Lapland  from  the 
north-east  at  about  68*  N.  lat ,  runs  towards  the  south -weat  over  the 
great  lakes  as  far  as  about  64 1*,  south  of  Lake  Stor-Uman,  makes 
there  an  abrupt  bend  towards  the  east,  and  runs  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  Haparanda  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  isotherm  of  23'  F.  runs  from  the  groat  lake  of  11  juaen 
in  Norway,  north  of  Christiania,  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Siljan,  or  almost  straight  east,  curves  there  to  the  north-cast,  and 
reaches  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  a  little  north  of  tho  niooth 
of  Ljuanan.  Finally,  the  isotherm  of  SO*  runs  from  Oothenbnr^g 
towards  the  south-east  to  the  lake  of  Aanen,  curvea  towards  the 
north-east,  and  passes  Calmar  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  islands 
Oland  and  Gotland.  On  the  summit  of  the  plateau  south  of  Tetter 
the  mean  temperature  is  of  course  lower  than  both  north  and  south 
of  the  plateau.  In  July  the  temperature  is  almost  constant  all 
over  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  the  interior  of  Lapland 
the  mean  temperature  varies  generally  between  69*  and  62*.  The 
warmest  point  is  Linkoping  on  the  plain  of  Ostergotland,  between 
Lake  Vetter  and  the  Baltic.  The  most  temperate  and  moat  agree- 
able climate  of  the  whole  country  is  that  of  the  Cattegat  coast 
round  Halmstad. 

A  good  indication  of  the  climate,  especially  that  of  the  winter,  is 
the  time  during  which  the  freshwater  lakes  remain  frozen.  We 
hare  seen  that  nearly 
one-twelfth  of  the 
whole  surface  of 
Sweden  is  covered 
with  water,  and  in 
Finland  the  number 
of  the  lakes  is  still 
greater.  In  both 
countries  the  times 
of  freezing  and 
breaking   up   of  a 

Ksat  many  lakes 
ve  been  observed 
for  many  years. 
From  these  data  we 
can  calculate  the 
len^  of  the  ice 
periods.  If  these 
periods  are  entered 
on  a  diagram,  we 
can  draw  out  the 
lines  of  eoual  ice 
periods,  or  the  equi- 
glacial  lines.  The 
accompanying  map 
shows  these  lines 
for  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land. From  it  we 
see  that  the  glacial 
period  in  the  south 
em  part  of  tho 
country  is  90  days, 
while  in  the  north 
em  part  of  Lapland 
it  has  a  duration  of 
no  less  tlian  230  of 
the  S65  days  of  the 
year.  The  western 
lakes  of  Lapland, 
though  the   higher 

in  situation,  have  a  _.       -»,,«., 

somewhat     shorter  Map  of  Equal  lee  Penoda. 

ice  period  than  the  eastern.  The  ice  period  Is  oonsidenbly  length- 
ened on  the  great  plateau  south  of  Lake  Vetter. 

We  have  said  above  that  in  certain  years  the  climate  of  Sweden 
is  more  maritime,  in  others  more  continental  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  annual  mean  temperature  of  Upsala  has  varied  during  the 
last  80  years  between  4S*-2  (1859)  and  S6*D  (1S07).  The  mean 
temperature  of  particular  months  varies  of  course  in  a  atiU  higher 
degree,  especially  during  the  winter ;  thus  the  mean  temperature 
of  Januanr  1878  was  8r'3,  but  of  January  1876  only  12*-2. 

The  difference  between  the  means  of  the  warmest  month  end  the 
coldest  is  the  so-called  yearly  range  of  temperature.  In  Sweden 
July  is  generally  the  warmeat  and  Febraary  the  coldest  month. 
The  difference  between  the  January  and  July  temperatorea,  how- 
ever, as  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  will  sdnow  tne  yearly  range 
approximately.  It  will  be. seen  that  this  increasea  towards  tho 
north.  For  tho  same  latitude,  it  is  greater  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  than  on  the  coasts. 

As  is  easily  understood,  the  periodic  daily  range  of  temperature 
is  least  during  the  darkest  part  of  tho  year,  during  DecemW  and 
January,  especially  in  the  north  part  of  the  country  round  the 
polar  hne,  and  still  farther  north,  where  it  is  almost  nil.  lae 
moan  range  for  the  wholo  country  is  in  December  only  T,    Th^ 
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mAzfraam  bccnn  in.  Jane  or  Sulj  at  all  atationi  exoept  ihoM  of 
woetern  Sweden,  where  it  oocnra  as  early  aa  Hay.  The  mean  of 
June  ia  18*.  A  cnrioaa  fact  is  that  in  Norrland,  especially  in 
the  interior,  a  secondary  maximam  oocars  in  March,  which  some- 
times even  exceeds  the  sammor  maximam. 

The  non -periodic  daily  range  of  temperatore,  or  the  difference 
between  the  monthly  means  of  daily  maximum  and  minimum  of 
temperature,  is  as  usual  considerably  greater  than  the  periodic 
The  difference  is  almost  constant  for  all  stations,  especially  during 
the  warmer  part  of  the  year.     We  have,  for  the  wnole  country — 


Periodle. 

Dlffomott. 

Winter 

SDrinff 

lO'-O 

le'-o 

19'1 

ir7 

S'-O 

ir-a 

IS'-O 
€••8 

r-0 

r-8 
6*1 

•^r**"© • ' 

Bummer 

Autumn 

The  mean  direction  of  the  winds  shows  little  yariation  during 
different  seasons.  Durins  the  summer  it  is  west  or  west-south- 
west  in  the  south  of  Sweclen,  changes  to  south-west  in  the  middle 
mrt  of  the  country,  and  due  south  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  In  winter  north-north-east  wmda  become  comparatively 
frequoDt  in  the  north  part  of  the  country.  This  is  explained  by 
the  difference  in  barometric  pressure  in  summer  and  in  winter.  In 
July  the  moan  height  of  tne  bcrometer  indicates  a  gradual  fall 
along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  29*828  inches  in  Calmer  to 
29*676  in  Haparanda.  In  January,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
gradual  fall  from  29 '853  in  Calmar  to  29718  in  Hemdsand,  but 
thereafter  a  gradual  rise  to  29*834  in  Haparanda.  Unfortunately 
the  isobarometrio  lines  for  Sweden  hare  not  yet  been  calculated 
with  due  precision. 

The  rainfall  is  greatest  on  the  coast  of  the  Cattegat  The 
annual  amount  is  greatest  at  Gothenburg,  where  it  is  82*58  inohee. 
At  Halmstad  it  is  28*26,  and  at  Venersborg,  where  OdU  Elf  issues 
from  Lake  Yeuer,  it  is  30  -38.  These  are  the  rainiest  stations  of 
Sweden.  Generally '  speaking,  the  amount  of  rain  diminishes 
afterwards  as  well  towards  north  and  north-west  as  towards  south- 
east The  least  rain  (alls  on  the  one  hand  in  northern  Lapland, 
where  the  annual  amount  is  only  16*62  inches,  and  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Sweden,  where  (at  Oalmar) 
we  have  the  lowest  known  rainfall  for  the  whole  country  (1276 
inches).  Between  these  two  tracts  there  runs  a  belt  of  greater  pre- 
clpitatioh  from  (Gothenburg  towards  the  north-east  to  Upsala,  where 
the  annual  amount  is  28*28.  Even  along  this  belt  the  amount  of 
ninfall  diminishes  towards  the  north-east,  but  at  every  point  the 
amount  is  greater  than  to  the  north-west  and  aonth-east  of  it 
The  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in  July  and  August  and  the  least 
in  February  and  March.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  fall  in  Upeala 
during  August  2*86  inches  and  daring  March  0*99  inches.  As  the 
temperature  varies,  so  does  the  rainfall  for  different  years. 

Tne  number  of  thunderstorms  is  small  in  Sweden  compared 
with  the  countries  of  the  south.  Their  number  diminishes  as 
does  the  precipitation  from  south-west  towards  north  and  east 
From  1871  to  1880  the  mean  annual  number  of  thunderstorms  at 
each  station  was  9*5 in  Ootaland,  S'iin  Svealand'and  onlv  6*8  in 
Korrland.  In  the  south  their  number  diminishes  rapidly  from 
west  to  east,  firom  11  on  the  coast  of  the  Cattegat  to  8*8  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  onlv  6*6  on  the  isle' of  Gotland.  The 
thanderstorms  have  k  distinctly  marked  annual  and  daily  period. 
Thoy  occur  almost  always  during  the  warmest  time  of  the  year 
and  of  the  day.  During  the  above-mentioned  ten  years  the  feast 
number  ooourred  daring  the  month  of  Febniarv,  only  8,  whereas 
there  occurred  rn  May  1194,' in  June  8724,  in  July  4419,  in  August 
3306,  and  in  September  1461.  As  regards  the  daily  period,  the 
least  number,  147,  occurred  between  1  and  2  A.if.,  and  tne  greatest, 
1704,  between  8  and  4  p.m.  In  Gotaland  and  Svoaland  most  of  the 
thnnd^iiatorms  come  with  a  south-westerly  wind,  in  Korrland  with 
a  southerly ;  for  the  whole  country,  the  least  number  come  with  a 
northerly  wind. 

If  the  number  of  thunderstorms  is  small  in  Sweden,  the  same  is 
in  a  still  higher  degree  to  be  said  of  their  intensity.  Hail,  which 
on  the  Continent  causes  such  immense  damage  to  the  growing 
crops,  is  rare  in  Swsden,  and  often  quite  harmlessL  In  the  south 
of  Germany  about  2  per  cent  of  the  crops  are  annually  destroyed 
by  hail.  At  Magdeburg  the  damage  is  0*9  per  cent,  at  Berlin  0*6 
to  07  per  cent,  but  in  Swoden  only  0*06  per  cent      (B.,  H.  H.) 

CMogy.—The  fundamental  rocks  of  Sweden  belong  to  the 
Azoic  or  Pre-Cambrian  formation,  and  consist  of  crystalline  rocks. 
Three  great  divisions  of  this  formation  may  be  distinguished, — the 


grey  gneiss,  the  red  iron  gneiss,  and  the  granullte.     « 
The  grev  gneiss  rules  in  the  northern  and  western 
country,  from  West  Norrland  down  to  the  province 'of  Calmar. 


The  rock  baa  a  prevalent  grey  colour,  and  contains  as  characteristic 
minerals  garnet  and  in  some  parts  graphite. 

The  red  iron  gneiss  prevails  in  western  Sweden  in  the  provinces 
9f  TennUnd,  Skanboig,  Elfsborgi  and  down  to  the  province  of 


Christianstad.  The  f<wmation  ia  very  uniform  in  its  character, 
the  gneiss  having  a  rod  colour  and  containing  small  granules  of 
magnetite,  but,  nevertheless,  not  a  single  iron-mine  Delongs  to 
this  region.  The  rod  gneiss  contains  in  many  plaoes  bods  or 
manos  of  hyperite. 

The  grannlite,  also  called  eurite  and  hiilleflinta,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Pre-Carobrian  formation,  as  it  contains  all  the 
metalliferous  deposits  of  Sweden.  It  prevails  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  provinces  of  Yermland,  Kopparberg, 
Yestmanland,  and  Upsala.  It  oocars  slso  in  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ostorgdtlanu,  Calmar,  and  Kronoberg.  The  main  rocx  in 
this  region  consists  of  h&lleflinta,  a  kind  of  very  compact  and  fine- 
grained mixture  of  feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  often  graduating  to 
mica  schists,  quartzite,  and  gneiss.  With  these  rocks  are  often 
associated  limestones,  dolomites,  and  marblea  containins  serpentine 
(EolmArden).  The  metalliferous  deposits  have  generally  the  form 
of  bods  or  layers  between  the  strata  of  grannlite  and  limestones. 
Tbev  arc  often  highly  contorted  and  dislocated. 

The  iron-mines  occur  imbedded  in  mofe  or  less  fine-grained 
gneiss  or  grannlite  (GeUivaara,  Grangesborg,  Korberg,  Stribei^). 
or  separated  from  the  grannlite  by  masses  of  augitic  ana 
amphibolous  minerals  (grdnakarn).  as  in  Pcrsberg  and  Kordmark. 
Sometimes  thoy  are  surrounded  by  halloflinta  and  limestone,  as 
at  Dannomora,  L&iigban,  Pai&berg,  and  then  carry  maoganiferous 
minerala,  Argcutiforous  galena  occurs  at  Sala  in  limestone, 
surrounded  by  grannlite,  and  at  Gnldsmedshytta  (province  of 
Orebro)  in  dark  halleflinta.  Copper  pyrites  occurs  at  Falun 
in  mica-schists,  surrounded  by  halleflinta.  Zinc  blende  occurs  in 
largo  masses  at  Ammeborc,  near  the  northom  end  of  Lake  Yetter. 
The  cobalt  ore  consists  of  cobalt-glance  VTunaborg  in  the  province 
of  Sodermanland)  and  of  linneite  (at  Glaahammar,  noar  Ycstervik); 
The  nickel  ore  of  Sweden  is  msgnetic  pyrites,  containing  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  nickel.  The  magnetic  pyrites  occi^ 
generally  imbedded  in  diorite  and  greenstones.  In  the  evidently 
most  recent  division  of  the  grannlite  occurs  clay-slate  (at 
Gxythytta  in  the  province  of  Orebro). 

Large  masses  of  granite  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Sweden, 
and  form  extensive  massiffs  as  in  the  provinces  of  Kronoberg, 
Orebro,  Goteborg,  Stockholm,  ^e.  Sometimes  the  granite  gradu- 
ates into  gneiss ;  sometimes  (aa  north  of  Stockholm)  it  encloses 
lai^  angular  pieoea  of  gneiss.  In  many  parta  of  Sweden  occur 
greenstones,  as  nyperite,  gabbro  fanortbite-gabbro  at  Bidmansb  in 
the  province  of  Stockholm),  and  diorite,  the  last  often  forming  bedi 
between  the  atrata  of  the  gneiss. 

The  Cambrian  formation  occurs  generally  associated  with  the 
Lower  Silurian,  and  consists  of  many  divisions.  The  oldest  is 
a  sandstone,  in  which  are  found  traces  of  worms,  impressions  of 
Medusm,  and  ^ells  of  Lingular  The  up|)or  divisions  consist  of 
bituminous  limestones,  day-slates,  alum-slate,  and  contain  numer- 
ona  species  of  trilobites  of  ths  genera  Panuioxidet,  Conoooryphe, 
AgnodMa,  Sphmnj^Ukalmut,  Pttiura,  Jtc.  In  Oland  and  north 
of  Siljan  are  found  beds  with  Obolus, 

The  Lower  Silurian  consists  of  the  following  divisions :— (1)  beds 
with  Ceraiopyge ;  (2)  schists  with  Graptolites ;  (3)  large  bods  of  red 
and  grey  limestone  (200  feet  in  thicxness)  containing  MegalaspU 
and  OrthoeeratiUa.  This  limestone  is  largely  used  aa  building 
material ;  (4)  slates  with  TrinucJeut  \  (6)  slates  with  Brachionods ; 
(6)  slatoa  with  Graptolitoa.  The  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian 
strata  occur  scattered  in  several  places  from  Ycatorbotton  down  to 
Jemtland  (around  Storsjon),  ana  in  the  provinces  of  Skaraborg, 
Elfsborg,  Orebro,  Ostergotland,  and  Christianstad.  Tho  whole  of 
the  island  of  Oland  consists  of  these  strata.  Tho  strata  are  in 
most  places  very  little  disturbed,  and  form  horizontal  or  slightlv 
inclined  layers.  They  are,  south  of  Lake  Yener,  capped  by  thick 
beds  of  eruptive  diabase  (called  trapp),  Korth  of  Lake  Siljan 
(province  of  Kopparberg)  occur  Lower  Silurian  but  not  Cambrian 
strata,  which  have  been  very  much  dislocated.  The  Upper 
Silurian  has  in  Swoden  almost  the  same  churactcr  as  the  Wcnlock 
and  Ludlow  formation  of  England.  The  ifland  of  Gotland  con- 
sists entirely  of  this  formation,  which  occurs  also  in  some  parts  of 
the  province  of  Christianstad.  In  the  western  part  of  tho  province 
of  Kopparberg  are  extensive  deposits  of  sandstone,  separated  by 
beds  of  diabase,  and  seemingly  of  the  same  age,— tne  Middle 
Silurian,— but  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  them.  In  tho  vicinity 
of  this  sandstone  region  are  large  beds  and  massiffs  of  porphyries. 
There  are  still  two  sets  of  stratified,  not  fossiliforous,  deposits,  viz.. 
in  the  province  of  Klfsborg  (formation  of  Dalsland)  and  around 
Lake  Yetter  (formation  of  Yisingsu).  The  Dalsland  formation, 
which  attains  the  thickness  of  6000  to  7000  feet,  consists  of  con- 
glomerates, chlorite  schists,  ouartzites,  and  mica  schista  The 
Yisings5  formation,  800  to  1000  feet  in  thickness,  consists  of  sand- 
stones, clay-slate.  Ice.  In  the  western  and  northern  alpine  part  of 
Sweden,  noar  the  boundaries  of  Norway,  the  Silurian  strata  are 
covered  by  crystalline  rocks,  mica  schists,  quartzites,  &c.,  of 
an  enormous  thickness.  These  rocks  form  the  mass  of  the  high 
mountain  of  Areekutan,  &C.  ^       • 

The  Triaasic  formation  (Rhtetio  division)  occurs  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  provinoe  of  liAlmolmi.  ThU  fomutioii  oonslstB  partly 
of  Mndstones  with  impresaions  of  plaDts  (oycada,  ferns,  kc),  and 
partly  of  clay-boda  with  coaL 

The  Cretaceous  formation  oocnrs  in  the  provinces  of  HalmOhns 
and  Chriatianstad.  Abo  some  spots  of  this  formation  are  fonnd  fai 
the  proTinoe  of  Blekinge.  The  Cretaceous  beds  of  Sweden  belong  to 
the  most  reoent  division  of  the  Cretaoeoua  formation  (chalk  and  don- 
len).   In  many  |Mirts  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  coast-deposit 

The  most  reoent  deposits  of  Sweden  date  from  the  Glacial  and 
Post-Gladal  periods.  At  the  beginninff  of  the  Gladal  period  the 
heii^t  of  Scandinavia  above  the  level  of  the  sea  was  greater  than  at 
present,  Sweden  beinff  then  connected  with  Denmark  and  Germany 
and  also  across  the  middlis  of  the  Baltio  with  Russia.  On  the  west 
the  North  Sea  and  Cattegfct  were  also  dry  knd.  On  the  elevated 
parts  of  this  large  continent  gladers  were  formed,  which,  proceedinff 
downwards  to  the  lower  levels,  gave  orisin  to  large  streams  ana 
rivers,  the  abundant  deposits  of  which  formed  the  diluvial,  sand 
and  the  diluvial  clay.  In  most  parts  of  Sweden  these  deposits 
were  swept  away  when  the  ioe  advanced,  but  in  SkAne  they  often 
form  still,  as  in  northern  Germany,  very  thick  beds.  At  its  maxi- 
mum tiie  inland  ice  not  only  covered  Scandinavia  but  also  passed 
over  the  present  boundaries  of  Russia  and  Germany.  When  the 
climate  became  less  severe  the  ice  slowly  receded,  leaving  its^mor- 
aines,  called  in  Sweden  krotaletuhra  and  kroaaUtugnu.  Swedish 
geologists  distiu^iah  between  boUengrua  (bottom-gravel,  bottom 
moraine)  and  ordmar^  kromgrtu  (terminal  and  side  moraine).  The 
former  generally  consists  of  a  hard  and  compact  mass  of  rounded, 
scratch^,  and  sometimes  polished  stones  firmly  imbedded  in 
a  powder  of  crushed  rock.  The  latter  Js  less  compact  and  con- 
tains angular  boulders,  often  of  a  considerable  size,  but  no  powder. 
Of  later  origin  than  the  krosstensgrus  is  the  rullaianagrtu  (gravel 
of  rolled  stones),  which  often  forms  narrow  ranges  of  hills,  many 
miles  in  length,  called  dwr,  running  generally,  independent  of  the 
relief  of  the  country,  in  a  north-and-aonth  direction  or  towanis  the 
south-east  They  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  kames  and  eskers 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  consist  of  rolled  pebbles  and  sand. 
It  is  very  probable  that  these  Asar  were  formed  on  the  bottoms  of 
rivers  which  cut  their  way  in  the  inland  ice.  During  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ^reat  inland  ioe  large  masses  of  mnd  and  sand  were 
carried  by  the  rivers  and  deposits  in  the  sea.  These  deposits, 
known  as  glacial  sand  and  glacial  clay,  cover  moat  parts  of  Sweden 
south  of  th«  provinces  of  Kopparberg  and  Yermland,  the  more  ele- 
vated portions  of  the  provinces  of  Elfsborg  and  Kronobeig  excepted. 
In  the  fflacial  clay  shells  of  Toldia  arctica  have  been  met  wiUi  in 
many  pUces  («.^.,  near  Stockholm).  At  this  epoch  the  Korth  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  were  connected  along  the  line  of  Yener,  Yetter, 
Hjelmar,  and  M&lar.  On  the  other  side  the  White  Sea  was  con- 
nected by  Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Baltic.  In  the  dej^ths  of  the  Baltio  and  of  Lakes  Yener  and 
Yetter  there  actually  exist  animals  which  belong  to  the  arctic  fauna 
and  are  remnants  of  the  ancient  ice-sea. '  The  glacial  clay  consista 
generally  of  their  darker  and  lighter  •coloured  layers,  which  give  it  a 
striped  appearance,  for  which  reason  it  has  often  been  called  hwrfvtg 
lera  (atripod  c1^y|.  The  glacial  clay  of  the  Silurian  regions  is 
generally  rich  in  lime  andls  thus  a  marl  of  great  fertili^.  The 
deposits  of  glacial  sand  and  day  are  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sweden  at  a  height  ranging  from  70  to  160  feet  aboye  the  level 
of  the  sea,  but  in  ^e  interior  of  the  country  at  a  height  of  400  feet 
above  the  sea. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  ancient  ice-sea,  in  which  the  glacial  clay 
was  dented,  there  w^re  heaped  np  maaaes  of  ahelk  which  belong 
to  species  still  extant  around  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  Most 
renowned  amon^  these  shell-deposits  are  the  Kapellbackame  near 
Uddevalla.  With  the  melting  of  the  sreat  ice-sheet  the  climate 
became  milder,  and  .the^nuthem  part  of  Sweden  was  covered  with 
shrubs  snd  plxintB  now  found  only  in  the  northern  and  alpine  parts 
of  the  country  {Salix polaris,  Dryas  oetopetala,  Bftula  nana,  ice.). 
The  sea  fauna  also  gradually  changed,  the  arctic  species  migrating 
northward  a'nd  being  succeeded  by  the  species  existmg  on  the  coasts 
of  Sweden.  The  Post-Glacial  period  now  began.  Sands  (mosand) 
and  clays  {Akerlera  vad/iieuslera)  continued  to  be  deposited  on  the 
lower  parts  bf  the  country.  They  are  generally  of  insignificant 
thickness.  In  the  shallow  lakes  and  enclosed  baya  of  the  aea  there 
began  to  be  formed  and  atill  is  in  course  of  formation  a  depoait 
known  by  the  name  gyt^a,  characterized  by  the  diatomaoeoua  ahella 
it  contains.  Sometimes  the  gyttja  consists  mainly  of  diatoms,  and 
is  then  called  hergmilJi.  The  ^ttga  of  the  lakes  is  generally  covered 
over  by  peat  of  a  later  date.  In  many  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden  there 
is  still  in  progress  the  formation  of  an  iron-ore,  called  ^'ihnalm, 
ferric  hydroxide,  deposited  in  forms  resembling  peas,  coins,  &&, 
and  used  for  th^  manufacture  of  iron.^  (P.  T.  OL) 

1  THe  geolo(nr«f  Sweden  hat  been  worked  oak  prindpally  t>7  Hlslnger,  FonelhM^ 
Brdmann,  TOrnebotam,  and  otben.  A  vytfmMc  geologlad  aurrer  of  Sweden 
was  let  on  foot  by  the  Oorernment  la  18M.  Tbe  geology  of  the  foeelltf eraua  etrats 
of  Sweden  haa  been  elaborated  chleflj  by  MUsson,  Angetln,  LtauuifMO,  Und- 
atrUm,  Nathont,  and  oUien,  and  rhat  of  rhe  Glacial  and  Tot^UndMl  perloda  by 
SefatrOm,  Von  Port,  TorcH,  and  otbera,  "^ 


Flora.-^Ct  the  whole  area  of  Sweden  about  182,000  Muare  maei 
ire  covered  with  wild  vegetation.    This  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  five  different  sorts,  viz.,  the  forest,  bush,  marsh,  heath,  and 
prairie  vegetations,  of  which  the  first-mentioned  covers  by  fu  the 
largeat  area,  or  upwards  of  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  surface  of 
Sweden.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  the  fir  {Pirnu 
gylveatris)  and  the  pine  {Pinus  Abies)  are  tbe  predominating  trees; 
south  of    Dal  £lf  the  oak  {Qtifreut  pedunculaia),   and  in  the 
southern  and  south-western  provinces  the  beech  {Fagm  tjflvatua), 
are,   together  with  the  fir  and  pine,  the  forest-forming  treea 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  species  of  birch  {Beiula  vtmteoaa  and 
B.  odorata\  which  form  considerable  forests.     The  buah  vegetatioii 
derives  its  character  from  various  species  of  Salix^  MtUnu,  and 
Boaa,  from  Prunua  tpinoaa  and  several  other  speciea.     The  marah 
vegetation    is    composed    of   some    low    bushes,    of    Cfyperaeem, 
OranUnemf  and  a  small  number  of  dicotyledonous  and  large- flowered 
monocotyledonous  plants.    The  heath  vegetation  consists  prind* 
pally  of  social  JSrieaeam,  especially  heather  {Calluna  euZ^aris),  and 
theprairie  vegetation  of  a  considerable  variety  of  plants^ 

Tha  Swedisn  phanerogamic  flora  is  angiospeimous,  with  about 
thrice  as  many  dicotyledonous  as  monocotyledonous  plants.  The 
ffynmosperms  are  only  about  0*26  per  cent  of  the  speciea  of  the 
flora.  Its  largest  families  are  (in  the  order  of  number  of  species) 
—CompotilM,  Oraminem,  CjfperaeeM,  Cruci/erm^  Papilionaeem, 
SoMcem,  PenonatM,  Jtanunculaeem,  UmbelU/erm,  Alsinaeex, 
Lahiatm,  and  Orchidem,  the  first-named  being  represented  by 
160,  the  last-named  by  88  species.  ThejAumber  of  families  repre- 
sented amounts  to  99.  The  largest  genus  of  the  flora  is  Carez, 
with  88  speciea.  ^More  than  250  genera  are  represented  by  only 
one  species  each.  The  whole  number  of  phanerogamic  species 
now  known  in  Sweden  is  1476.  Of  these  only  a  very  small  nnml>er 
can  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  conntiy ;  the  greatest 
number  have  immigrated  from  the  south  or  east  siter  the  Glacial 
period,  or  have  been  introduced  in  one  way  or  another  by  man. 
Amoiu;  the  immigrated  species  about  400  are  more  or  len  generally 
spreaa  over  the  polar  countries  of  the  present  period,  or  are  to  ^ 
found  in  southern  countries  as  alpine  plants.  The  great  anaaa  of 
these  Glacial  plants,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  sre 
confined  to  the  northern  part  of  Sweden ;  a  smaller  number  are 
also  to  be  found,  or  are  only  to  be  found,  in  tbe  south  and  in 
particular  localities ;  a  laraer  number — about  70  species — are 
abundantly  distributed  over  we  whole  country. 

The  Glsicial  plants  were  followed  and  superseded  partly  by  sub- 
arctio  or  subglaeial  species.  Of  these  the  Swedish  flora  has  about 
800,  of  which  50  are  abundantly  spread  over  the  country,  and  80 
are  pretty  generally  and  abnndantly  distributed.  The  principal 
mass  of  the  remaining  species  of  the  flora  have  immigrated  in  the 
same  period  as  the  oak,  and  have  spread  over  the  country  south  of 
Dal  £if,  or  also  to  the  provinces  immediately  to  the  north  of  this 
river ;  some  are  outlying  steppe-plants ;  some  have  entered  with 
the  beech,  the  last  immi^ted  forest-tree  of  Sweden  ;  and  a  small 
number  of  ^>ecies,  now  limited  to  the  weat  of  the  countnr,  have 
possibly  entered  during  a  period  before  that  of  the  beech,  when 
the  climate  was  warmer  and  moiater  than  at  present        (F.  K.) 

Fauna, — After  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period  a  twofold  immigra- 
tion of  animals  occurred, — ^from  the  soutn-west  through  Denmark, 
and  from  the  north-east  through  Finland.  Of  the  existing  £auna, 
many  species  are  widely  spreaa.  '  Especially  yi  the  north  we  find 
boreal  circumpolar  forms  (wild  reindeer,  glutton,  arctic  fox, 
ptarmigan,  several  birds  of  prey,  Orallm,  and  aquatic  birds}. 
Others,  such  as  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  magpie,  &c.,  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  Old  World,  but  are  represented  in  America  by 
forms  resembling  them  so  much  as  to  be  regarded  by  many  aa  only 
local  varieties.  Many  of  the  commonest  species,  e.g.,  the  squirrel, 
the  woodpeckers,  the  crow,  meet  of  the  singing-birds,  fcc.,  though 
wanting  in  the  Kew  World,  are  distributed  over  Europe  and  parts 
of  northern  Asia. 

Besides  these  we  find  also  specially  eastern,  southern,  snd 
western  forms,  which  have  immigrated  from  widely  separated 
regions.  Thus,  the  northern  hare,  Lqfus  timiduSf  properly  an 
inhabitant  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  but  also  to  be  founa  }n  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  central  Europe,  is  common  in  most  parts 
of  Sweden,  while  the  European  hare,  Lepus  auropanu,  which  is 
spread  over  central  and  western  Europe,  and  is  also  to  be  fouad 
in  Denmark,  is  wanting.  Moat  of  the  field-mice,  and  many  birds 
which  have  an  exclusively  eastern  range,  have  immigrated  from 
Siberia.      Among  mammals,  which  nearly  all  belong  to  Borope, 


may  be  mentioned  the  roe-deer  and  the  red-deer,  Uie  dormouse 
and  the  hedgehog ;  the  last-named  is  common  in  central  and 
southern  Sweden.  The  elk  is  considered  to  have  immigrated  from 
the  south. 

Not  very  long  affo  the  bear,  lynx,  and  woU  were  common  in  all 
the  forests  of  northern  and  central  Sweden,  but  their  nvmber  has 
rapidly  decreeaed  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  bear  is  now 
confined  4o  the  wildest  mountain  and  forsst  regions  of  Kccriand 
and  Eopparberg  Ian.  The  wolf  was  formerly  common  thzoughout 
the  oountiy,  and,  between  500  and  000  wen  killed  amuttlly  fifty 
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yean  ago.  Now  the  nomber  ia  only  30  to  40,  and  it  is  to  be  fonnd 
almost  exclusively  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Norrland.  The  lynx 
is  also  being  exterminated ;  it  is  still  foani  in  the  greater  nart  of 
■orthem  and  central  Sweden,  at  least  as  far  south  as  Ldce  Venor. 
On  the  other  hand,  foxes  hare  of  late  increased,  at  least  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  and  are  common  ever^hcre.  The  glutton 
also  ia  by  no  means  rare  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Lapland.  The 
destruction  of  cattle  caused  by  beasts  of  prey,  osDecially  in  the 
north,  is  not  inconsiderable,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  about  2600 
reindaer  and  from  9000  to  10,000  sheep  and  e;oat8  annually. 

Not  without  influence  on  the  numoer  or  the  smaller  oeasta'of 
prey  are  the  singular  migrations  of  the  mountain  Lbmmino 
Iq.v.),  which  has  its  home  on  the  higher  mountains  above  the  tree- 
limit,  whence  in  certain  years  it  migrates  in  countless  immbers  to 
the  lower  forest  regions  and  lowlands,  doing  great  damage  to  the 
vegetation  wherever  it  goes.  After  the  last  migration  in  1883  the 
number  of  the  foxes  was  found  to  have  increased  in  the  n^ons 
thron;;h  which  the  lemmings  had  passed. 

Of  eatable  game  the  elk  holds  the  first  place.  It  has  increased 
in  numbers  and  range  of  late  years,  and  is  pretty  common  in  the 
forest  tracts  of  central  Sweden.  The  roe-deer,  which  has  its  proper 
homo  in  the  south  most  parts  of  Sweden,  has  also  increased  of  late, 
and  has  been  seen  as  far  north  as  Orebro  Ian  and  Vestmanland. 
Hares  occur  in  great  abundance.  Seals  are  found  round  the  coast; 
they  are  hunted -chiefly  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Besides  the  larger  beasts  of  prey,  martens,  weasels,  otters,  and 
squirrels  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  The  beaver  is  now  probablv  extinct  Some  of  the 
mammals  (the  bat,  hedgehog,  dormouse,  badger,  bear)  hibernate  ; 
most  of  the  otiier  animals  are  in  winter  covered  with  a  thicker 
coat  of  hair,  and  some  change  their  colour  to  white  or  g^J* 

The  wood-grouse  is  the  most  valued  winged  game.  Its  favoniite 
haunt  is  the  great  lone  forests.  Although  it  has  been  obliged  to 
retreat  before  advancing  cultivation,  it  is  still  pretty  common  in 
suitable  places.  More  numerous  and  almost  as  much  liked  is  the 
black  grouse,  which  has  somewhat  the  same  distribution  as  the 
wood-grouse,  but  is  less  particular  in  the  choice  of  its  abode.  In 
the  forests  of  central  ana  especially  of  northern  Sweden  the  hazel- 
grouse  is  numerous  in  many  places,  and  on  the  mountains  above 
the  tree-limit  the  ptarmigan  is  common  everywhere.  In  the  birch 
and  willow  regions  we  find  the  willow-ptarmigan,  which  above  the 
snow-line  is  superseded  by  the  common  ptarmigan.  In  winter  a 
great  deal  of  game  is  exported  from  Norrland  to  the  southern 

Srovinces.  The  partridge,  probably  introduced  about  1500,  with 
ifficulty  endures  the  rude  climate  of  Sweden,  and  great  numbers 
often  perish  in  winter  for  want  of  food.  Still  it  is  distributed  all 
'over  southern  and  central  Sweden  as  far  north  as  Jemtland,  and 
of  late  its  numbers -have  increased.  The  number  of  woodcock  and 
snipe  is,  like  that  of  Orallm  in  general,  decreasing.  Numerous 
sea-fowl  are  found  on  all  the  coasts.  Some  are  killed  and  eaten, 
bnt  as  a  rule  they  are  not  much  relished.  Their  c^gs  are  collected 
for  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard.  The  eider-duck  is 
common  on  both  coasts.  Among  the  birds  of  prey  the  hawk  is 
the  most  destructive  and  the  most  hunted.  The  gyrfalcon  and  th^ 
golden  eagle  are  fonnd  in  Norrland  and  Lapland,  and  the  sea-eagle 
throughout  the  country,  especially  on  the  ooasta  Some  kinds  of 
falcons  and  owls  are  very  oomroon,  the  latter  especially  in  north- 
ern Sweden.  In  the  interior  the  most  characteristic  birds  are 
swallows,  sparrows,  the  birds  of  the  crow  family,  and  tiie  singing- 
birds,  among  which  the  lark,  the  chaffinch,  the  thrushes,  and  the 
many  species  of  Sylvia  are  most  noticeable.  The  northern  nightin- 
gale is  rare  in  southern  Sweden.  The  cuckoo  is  heard  everywhere, 
especially  in  the  forest  regions.  The  mute  swan  ia  found  m  great 
numbers  in  a  few  places  in  southern  and  central  Sweden.  The 
whooper  swan  frequents  the  marshes  and  lakes  of  Lapland.  The 
white  stork  is  found  in  SkAne  and  Halland,  and  herons  are  fo|md  in 
great  numbers  here  and  there  in  Sk&ne  and  Blekinge.  Cranes  are 
distribnted  all  over  the  country.  Characteristic  of  the  wild  forest 
tracts  of  Lapland  is  the  Siberian  jay.  Upwards  of  250  species  of 
birds  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Swedish  fauna,  most 
of  them  birds  of  passage,  scarcely  40  remaining  over  winter  in  their 
summer  resorta.  In  spring  and  autumn  Sweden  is  visited  by  great 
flocks  of  the  birds  of  passage  of  the  extreme  north,  especially  geese 
and  snipe. 

The  reptiles  and  amphibians  are  few  (8  snakes,  8  lizards, 
11  batraehians). 

The  Swedish  rivers  and  lakes  are  generally  well  stocked  with 
.fish.  The  objects  of  capture  are  chiefly  salmon,  eel,  pike,  diff'erent 
jspecies  of  perch,  burbot,  and  several  species  of  the  Salmonidm  and 
^Cyprinidm.  The  annual  income  from  the  fisheries  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers  amounts  to  upwards  of  £135,800,  of  which  the  salmon 
fisheries  alone  yield  £42, 000.  Of  still  greater  im  portanoe,  of  course, 
are  the  sea-fisheries.  In  the  end  of  last  century  the  herring  fishery 
in  the  "  skargftrd  "*  of  the  west  coast  was  the  most  important  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  one  year  1500  millions  of 
herrings  were  taken.  Somewhat  later,  however,  the  great  shoals 
disappeared  for  a  long  time.    In  1877  a  new  era  began  in  the  his- 


torjr  of  the  wesi-6dasi  ^sborics,  tiio  take  tliat  year  being  1,230,000 
cubic  feet  Since- then  the  herring  has  returned  every  year  in 
greater  or  smaller  numbers.  There  are  also  captured  on  the  samo 
coast  flat-fishes  and  eod-fish,  mackerel,  and  sprats.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  sea-fisherv  of  the  south  and  west  coasts  is  valued  at 
about  £111,000.  A  sniafler  variety  of  the  herring  is  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  east  coast  In  the  Sound  it  is  still  11  inches  in 
length,  in  the  Baltic  only  8  or  8  inches.  This  variety  is  called 
"stromming,"  and  is  the  object  of  an  important  fishery,  annually 
bringing  in  more  than  £175,000.  About  140  kinds  of  fishes  are 
constantly  found  in  Sweden  or  along  its  coasts.  Of  these  nearly 
100  belong  exclusively  to  the  sea,  and  upwards  of  10  are  to  bio 
found  both  in  salt  and  fnnh  water.  The  remainder  are  properly 
freshwater  fishes,  but  many  are  fonnd  in  the  brackish  water  of  the 
Baltic  coasts.  Here  we  find  porch,  pike,  Ac.,  by  the  side  of  purely 
saltwater  fishes,  as  the  "stromming,"  the  flat-fish,  &c 

The  specie^  of  Scandinavian  insects  number  at  least  15,000. 
Notorious  among  these  are  the  Lapland  gnats.  The  '*  skar^^rd  " 
of  the  west  coast  has  a  rich  fauna  of  lower  marine  animals,  partly 
forms  of  boreal  and  arctic  descent,  partly  immigrants  from  the 
south.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Science  has  here  a  zoological 
station,  Kristineberg,  for  the  purpose  of  scientifically  examining 
the  marine  fauna. 

Compared  with  the  fauna  of  the  west  coast,  that  of  the  Baltic  is 
extremely  poor.  It  consists  partly  of  European  boreal  forms,  which 
have  immigrated  from  the  west,  partly  of  freshwater  forms,  which 
have  been  able  to  live  in  the  brackish  water.  But  other  tyiies 
also  occur,  which,  though  sparingly  represented,  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  naturalist,— nameiy,  certain  dwaried  forms,— two  or 
three  species  of  fishes,  some  crustaceans  and  other  lower  marino 
animals,  belon^ng  to  a  purely  arctic  fauna,  which  have  immi^ted 
when  the  Baltic  during  a  part  of  tiie  Glacial  period  communicated 
with  the  White  Sea.  They  are  wanting  on  "the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  Sweden,  bnt  are  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Some  of 
them,  the  four-homed  oottus  and  some  crustaceans,  ar^  found  in 
Lake  Vetter  and  some  other  lakes  of  central  Sweden,  whither  they 
had  come  when  these  lakes  formed  part  of  the  arctic  sea;  they 
have  since  been  shut  in  and  have  survived  both  the  climate  and 
the  altered  composition  of  the  water.  The  arctic  **  vilcaro"  seal 
{Pkoeafeei%da)t  which  is  common  in  the  north  part  of  the  Baltic  but 
is  not  found  on  the  west  coast,  and  which  is  also  found  in  Lake 
Ladoga,  Lake  Onega,  and  aome  lakes  of  Finland,  is  also  considered 
as  a  survival  of  the  fauna  of  the  Glacial  period.  On  the  west  coast 
lobster  and  oyater  fisheries  are  carried  on,  the  former  being  verpr 
productive.  The  common  mussel  is  abundant,  but  in  Sweden  is 
only  used  as  bait  for  fiah.  The  crayfish  is  common  in  many  places 
in  central  and  southern  Sweden.  Pearls  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  freshwater  mussel  Margaritana  niargarU\fera,  which  is  met  with 
all  over  the  country.  (A.  Wl.) 

BrUrU  and  Population. -^wedan  takes  rank  among  the  lan^r 
countries  of  Europe.  It  contains  170,712*60  English  square  mibs, 
of  which  area  8,517*29  square  miles  are  occupied  by  the  large  lakes 
Yener,  Tetter,  MiUar,  and  Hjelinar,  leaving  187, 195 '31  square 
miles,  distributed  among  the  coanties  as  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  areas  and  the  estimated  population  in  1885 
of  the  different  administrative  divisions  (the  capital  Stockholm 
and  the  twenty-foor  "Ifin"  or  counties)  into  which  the  kingdom 
is  divided  :— 


Stockholm  (city) 

Stockholm  (rnial) 

Upsala. 

Sddermanland g. 

Ostei^^tland 

Jonkoping 

Kronobexg 

Calmar 

OoUand 

Blekinge... ; 

Christianstad 

Malmohus 

Halland 

Goteborg  (Gothenburg). 

Elfsboig 

Skaraborg 

Term  land. 

Orebro. 

Vestmanland  (Vesterfts) 

Kopparberg 

Gefleborg 

Vestemorrland 

Jemtland 

Vesterbotten 

Norrbotten 


Sqsare  Miles. 


]2'65 
8,008-45 
2,05275 
2,630-84 
4,272-88 
4,440-51 
8,841-51 
4,439-06 
1,202-97 
1,164  09 
2,606-97 
1,84702 
1,899*45 
1,952-51 
4,948  15 
8,283  13 
7,84573 
8,502-88 
2,623-14 
11,420-8 
7,418-70 
9,519-92 
19,603-5 
21,942-4 
40,815-5 


PopnUitlon. 


215,688 
148,841 
116,406 
150,032 
267,842 
197,892 
166,881 
240,507 

52,570 
140,071 
226,787 
858,178 
136,973 
281,001 
282,835 
258,467 
25^968 
182,513 
182,056 
194,291 
191,223 
18i,884 

93.091 
113,541 

96,241 
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The  population  has  long  been  steaclilj  incntting.  In  1750  it 
amoantod  to  1.763,868,  in  1800  to  2,847,808,  and  In  1850  to 
3,482,641.  The  cenena  of  December  81,  1880,  returned  the  num- 
ber as  4,565,668  (2.216,248  males,  2,850,426  females),  and  at  the 
•nd  of  1886  the  popalation  was  estimated  at  4,682.769  (2^8361 
males,  2,408,908  temalea).  v  >-  -r«" 

It  wiU  be^seen  that  Sweden  is  sparsely  peopled  (the  ayerage  for 
the  whole  oonntrj  being  only  28  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile), 
and  that  the  population  is  very  uneTenly  distributed,— Mabnohus 
liln,  which  lies  farthest  south,  counting  108  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  whereas  Norrbotten,  farthest  to  the  north,  and  by  far  the 
Itnrast  county,  has  only  2*4. 

The  urban  population  as  late  as  1884  amounted  to  only  777,857 
(the  rural  amounting  to  8,866,691).  The  towns  ara  in  general 
small  Except  Stockholm  (216,688  inh^biUnts  in  1886),  only  five 
towns— Gothenbuig(91, 088),  MalmO (44,682),  Norrkoping (28,608), 
Oefle  (20,758),  and  Upsala  (20,202)— had  in  1886  mon  than  20,000 
inhabitanta. 

The  average  number  of  marriages  per  1000  inhabitants  was  for 
each  of  the  years  1761-60  9*09;  this  proportion  has  gradually 
diminished  since,  having  been  7 '60  in  1861-60  and  6 '81  in  1871- 
80.  The  yearly  average  of  living  children  bom  from  1871-80  was 
183,730,  and  the  yearly  averaffo  of  deaths  80,140.  The  yearly 
averago  of  deaths  to  100  inhabitants  for  1761-1815  was  2*71; 
thi3  number  has  since  been  almost  constantly  decreasing,  the 
average  for  1861-60  being  2*17,  and  for  1871-80  1*82.  Immigra- 
tion and  emigration  till  comparatively  recent  times  had  little  in- 
flncDce  on  the  numbers  of  population,  but  the  latter  years  of  the 
decennial  period  1860-70  caused  a  change  in  this  respect  The 
nofflbcr  of  emigrants,  which  as  late  as  1867  amounted  to  little 
more  than  9000,  increased  durins  1868  to  27,000  and  during  1869 
to  89,000.  During  the  years  that  followed  there  was  a  consider- 
able decrease,  but  towards  1880  the  number  of  emigrants  again 
npidly  increased,  and  in  1882  this  amounted  to  upwaras  of  50,000. 
The  figure  for  1884  was  28,660.  Immigration,  on  the  contrary, 
oontxnnes  to  be  insignificant  The  annual  avenum  of  immigrants 
for  1875-84  was  3883. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sweden  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Scandinavian  race.  The  principal  exoeptionB  are  the  Finns  (in 
1880  about  17,000),  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  county  of  Norrbotten,  the  Lapps  (in  1880  about  6400),  soread 
over  an  area  of  about  44,000  square  miles  in  Lapland  and  Jemtland, 
and  the  Jews  (in  1880  about  3000). 

AgrieuUwre.^Agncoltuie  is  the  principal  industry  in  Sweden. 
The  number  of  persons  gaining  their  livelihood  by  this  occupation 
and  those  immediately  depending  on  it  was  2,842,000  in  1880, 
and  the  value  of  the  harvest  m  1884  was  estimated  at  about 
£26,600,000  sterling,  of  which  the  grain-harvest  made  £14,800.000. 
Ftom  1840  to  1880  the  export  of  grain  (including  med,  kc)  ex- 
osoded  the  import;  but  this  has  not  been  the  case  since  1881, 
whiles  on  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  dairy  produce  has  mean- 
whils  inoreased. 

JfSiMs. — Sweden  in  rich  in  minerals,  especially  iron-ores,  and 
the  Swedish  iron  is  celebrated  for  its  sood  ouality.  In  1884  626 
iron-mines  were  worked,  the  joint  produce  of  which  amounted  to 
9tt,810  tons.  The  manufacture  of  cast-iron  amounted  to  416,958 
tons,  that  of  bar-iron  to  267,584  tons,  of  steel  to  66,329  tons,  and 
of  hardware  to  43,226  tons.  The  copper  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  650  tons,  and  the  silver  to  rather  more  than  4000  !b. 
Flfe-ooal  has  been  found  only  in  Malmohus  lin,  and  even  there 
in  imaU  quantity  compared  to  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
The  produce  of  the  coal-mines  was  in  1884  not  more  than  7,277,000 
cobio  feet,  whereas  the  import  of  coal  amounted  to  62,650,000  cubio 
bet 

.ytosifi.— A  great  part  of  Sweden  is,  a^  was  above  mentioned, 
eovered  with  forests.  Most  of  these  are  the  property  of  private 
penotts  or  joint-stock  companies,  but  the  Government  also  possesses 
Urg^  forests,  the  value  or  which  was  in  1884  estimated  at  about 
£2,400,000.  The  forest  produce  ranks  among  the  principal  articles 
of  export  ftom  Sweden. 

lfaiM/ac<«r<9.— It  was  not  till  1854  that  Sweden  completely 
broke  with  the  pre-existing  protectionist  system  and  adopted  the' 
principlea  of  free  trade.  Since  1860  there  has  been  no  prohibition, 
and  import  duty  is  in  general  low.  The  value  of  the  manufactures, 
whkh  as  late  as  1850  was  estimated  at  only  £2,000,000,  was  for 
1888  computed  at  more  than  £10,600,000. 

Commerce. --The  united  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
Sweden  was  estimated  for  1860  at  little  more  than  £4,000,000, 
lorhereas  in  1884  it  was  something  over  £81,000,000  (imports  about 
£18,000,000,  exports  about  £18,000,000).  The  principal  articles 
of  export  were— timber  and  wooden  wares,  £6,747,000;  metala  and 
liafd  ware  goods,  £2, 667,000;  grain  (includingmeal,  Ac.  ),£1,807,000: 
jmimal  food,  £1,081,000;  five  animala,  £662,000;  paper  and 
■tationeiy,  £684,000.  The  principal  articles  of  import  during 
the  same  year  were— cotton  and  woollen  manufactured  goods, 
^,012,000;  colonial  products  (coffee,  sugar,  ftc.),  £2,809,000; 
icmin  and  meal,  £2,268,000 ;  minei^  (prindpslly  ooal),  £1,479,000 ; 


metals  and  hardware  goods,  £1,808,000;  cotton,  wool,  kc 
£1,125,000 ;  animal  food,  £1,036,000  ;  ships,  carriages,  nacbinci, 
instruments,  kc.,  £807,000 ;  hair,  hides,  bonos,  horns,  and  other 
animal  substances,  £784,000 ;  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar 
substances,  £782,000.  The  aggregate  burden  of  vessels  entering 
from  and  clearing  to  foreign  ports  was  868,827  tons  in  1850, 6,383. ^!;5 
tons  in  1884.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  Umtod 
Kingdom  during  1884  was  £6,229,000,  to  Denmark  £1,648,000, 
to  France  £1,073,000,  to  Germany  £1,008,000,  and  to  Norvay 
£604,000;  while  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  IkIumI 
reached  £4,962,000,  from  Germany  £4,947,000,  from  Denmark 
£2,932,000,  from  Russia  and  Finland  £1,881,000,  and  from  Ivonray 
£1,226,000. 

SailtoayMt  Posts,  and  TeUgraphs. — ^The  length  of  the  TsUwan  in 
Sweden  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  188i 
the  total  length  was  4194  miles,  of  which  1437  mUes  belonged  to 
the  Government  and  2667  to  76  private  companiea.  The  postal 
system  is  remarkably  well  oftanizeid.  In  1884  the  number  of  post 
oflBces  was  1966,  tuough  which  46,638,627  inland  letters,  post- 
cards, post-office  orden,  newspaper  and  book  packets,  &c.,  were  for- 
warded, and  6,607,770  to  and  6,611,248  from  foreign  coontriei 
The  telegraph  system  is  also  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The 
total  lenffth  of  the  telemph  wires  in  1884  was  12,969  miles,  and 
the  number  of  messages  Torwarded  was  1,178,969. 

EdtieoUUm. — With  regard  to  education  Sweden  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place.  Primary  education  is  compulsory  for  ^  the 
children  of  the  country,  end  this  principle  is  so  steictlv  applied 
that  in  1884  out  of  783,829  cliildren  of  school-age  only  15,143 
were  not  under  tuition.  To  supply  this  primary  instruction  tboe 
ara  9926  national  schools  of  difforont  kinds,  with  5216  male  tcachen 
and  6832  female  teaehen  (1884).  For  higher  educational  porpoaei 
there  ara  06  public  schools  (1885),  of  three  grado^  with  14,617 
pupils,  and  two  universities  (Upsala  with  1821  and  Lund  with  827 
students).  In  Stockholm  thera  is,  besides,  a  medical  faculty,  the 
Royal  Caroline  Medico-Chirurgical  Institution.  A  free  univenity 
is  in  course  of  formation,  for  which  large  suma  have  been  gives 
by  private  persons.  Thera  are  a  large  number  of  Governmeat 
schools  for  the  military  and  naval  services,  for  the  tecimica]  sciences, 
for  motalluigy.  agriculture,  nautical  science,  and  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  anadumb.  All  instruction  at  the  national  schoolB,  the 
public  schools,  and  the  universities  is  free. 

/{f/i^km.— Christianity  was  introduced  into  Sweden  about  the 
ninth  century,  and  was  generally  professed  by  the  twelfth.  Tha 
country  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  during  the  reifin 
of  Gustavus  vasa.  The  national  church,  establiahed  by  the  resolu- 
tion passed  at  Upsala  in  1598  {Ujmcda  mMs),  ia  Lutheran.  The 
country  is  divided  into  12  bishoprics  (ttifl).  The  bishop  of  Upssla 
is  archbishop  of  Sweden.  In  1880  the  number  of  dissenters  vu 
21,284,  of  whom  14,627  were  Baptists,  2998  Jews,  1591  Methodist 
and  810  Roman  Catholica. 

Army  and  Navy.— The  land  defenoes  eonalBt  P«rtlT  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  partly  of  a  militia.  The  former  ia  lor  tne  most  part 
founded  on  the  so-called  "indelningsverk,"  an  institution  dating 
ftom  the  time  bf  Sweden's  greatness,  which  makes  the  soldiff 
a  settled  farmer.  This  force  comprises  about  40,000  men.  Tha 
militia  comprises  (since  1886)  all  males  between  twenty-ooe  and 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  time  of  drill  for  the  militia  ia  onlj 
forty-two  days,  extending  over  two  years. 

ite  navy,  with  a  permanent  personnel  (also  for  the  most  part 
founded  on  the  **  indelninssverk ")  of  rather  more  than  7000 
men,  consLsts  principally  of  coaating  vessels,  both  ironclad  and 
nnarmoured.  "        **'•  ••■«*»      ••  ■• 

ComtUutum, — Sweden  ia  a  limited  moaarcliy.  Its  cod- 
Btitation,  like  that  of  England,  rests  on  an  hiBtorical 
development  of  several  centuries.  Ftom  the  earliest  times 
the  people  govetned  themselves  throngh  elected  tnuteeE, 
made  laws  and  levied  taxes,  while  the  king  was  little  more 
than  their  leader  in  war.  By  and  by  the  power  of  the 
king  was  extended,  and  alongside  of  it  there  arose  a  daa 
of  great  men,  who  certainly  lessened  the  legal  ri^ts  of 
the  lower  orders^  bnt  who  never  sbcceeded  in  ^mpletely 
subduing  them.  Through  Engelbrecht  the  burghers  and 
yeomen  regained  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
state,  and  their  deputies  were  summoned  to  the  riksdag 
(1435).  Gustavus  Vasa  and  his  son  Charles  IX.  stripped 
the  nobility  of  the  high  authority  they  had  ezercued 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  medisval  period,  and  which 
had  been  dangerous  both  to  the  power  of  the  king  and  to 
the  people,  and  so  saved  the  work  of  Engelbrecht  The 
right  of  the  lower  classes  to  be  members  of  the  rikadsg 
was  confirmed  by  the  first  "  Rikadagsordning  "  (''lawfcr 
regulating  the  riksdag  or  pariiament")  of  Sweden  (1617), 
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which  for  the  first  time  legally  regalated  tho  system  of 
four  houses  formerly  adopted.  In  tho  ICth  century  tho 
nobility,  having  boon  endowed  with  extensive  domains 
by  tho  crown,  again  won  an  ascendency  that  was  very 
dangerous  to  tho  lower  classes,  but  it  was  crushed  when 
Charles  XI.,  by  tho  diminution  of  their  pro[x;rty  (1680), 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  tho  supremacy  of  tho  nobility  and 
the  council  in  the  state.  Uy  this  act  tho  power  of  the 
king  was  greatly  strengthened,  so  much  so  as  to  endanger 
oven  tho  most  essential  rights  of  the  riksdag, — those  of 
giving  laws  and  levying  taxes.  But  after  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.  tho  despotic  system  was  abolished,  and  all 
power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  riksdag  by  tho 
coastitutions  of  1710  and  1720.  During  the  following 
period,  which  is  called  **  tho  time  of  liberty,"  it  was  the 
riksdag  that  had  tho  function  of  appointing  and  dLsmissing 
the  councillors  of  state,  and  by  this  means  was  able  to 
domiuato  tho  administration  so  completely  as  to  make  the 
|xiwor  of  tho  king  of  little  more  significance  tban  an  empty 
word.  Different  political  iiarties  defeated  each  other,  and 
sold  their  services  to  foreign  states  without  any  regard  to 
the  interests  of  their  own  country.  This  state  of  affairs, 
which  might  eventually  have  proved  exceedingly  disastrous, 
was  altered  by  a  revolution  effected  by  Uustavus  III. 
(1772),  which  restored  to  the  king  his  former  power.  In 
tho  now  constitution,  however,  neither  the  authority  of  the 
king  nor  that  of  the  |>eople  was  clearly  limited,  and  this 
soon  led  to  collisions  by  which  the  king  succeeded  in 
considerably  increasing  his  ascendency  (1789),  though  he 
.cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  despotic  power.  Qustavus 
jy.,  however,  abused  his  great  authority,  so  that  he  was 
dethroned  by  a  revolution.  New  constitutional  laws  were 
now  made,  in  which,  guided  by  the  experience  of  former 
times,  an  effort  was  made  clearly  to  define  the  respective 
powers  of  the  king  and  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
to  prevent  encroachment  from  either  side.  -  The  effort  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  new  constitution  of  June  G, 
'1809,  is  still  in  great  measure  in  force.  The  old  division, 
however,  into  four  houses  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
influence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  hits  been  in- 
creased by  the  new  Riksdagaordning  of  1866.  The  other 
constitutional  laws  are  the  "  Successionsordning "  ("law 
of  succession'')  of  1810  and  the  " Tryckfrihetsordning " 
("law  regulating  the  liberty  of  the  press'')  of  1812. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king  alone.  The 
legislative  power  he  shares  with  the  riksdag,  both  [xir- 
ties  having  the  rights  of  initiative  and  veto.  The  king 
has,  besides,  a  legislative  power,  not  precisely  defined,  in 
certain  economic  matters.  The  nghi  of  levying  taxes 
belongs  to  the  riksdag  alone ;  but  the  king  may  in  cer- 
tain cases  (as,  for  example,  through  his  right  of  lowering 
the  custom  duties)  exercise  a  certain  influence.  He  can 
declare  war  and  make  peace,  and  has  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army. 

■•  The  king  is  irresponsible,  but  all  his  resolutions  must  be 
taken  in  the  presence  of  responsible  councillors  ("statsrud"). 
I  These,  who  form  the  council  of  state,  are  ten  in  number, 
of  whom  seven  are  also  the  heads  of  departments  of  the 
administration  (justice,  foreign  affairs,  army,  navy,  internal 
affiiirs,  finance,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  including  both 
church  and  schools).  For  the  advice  they  give  the  coun- 
cillors of  state  are  responsible  to  the  riksdag,  which  re- 
▼iaes  the  record  of  their  proceedings  through  an  annually 
appointed  board,  which  has  power  also  to  indict  the  ooun- 
cUlors  before  a  special  tribunal,  the  "  riksratt,"  formed  for 
the  occasion,  of  which  certain  high  functionaries  have  to 
be  members.  One  of  the  councillors  of  state  is,  as  prime 
minister,  the  head  of  the  administration. 
'  The  riksdag  meets  every  year  on  January  16,  and 
oonsista  of  two  hooMB.     The  members  of  tha  first  hoose, 


one  fbr  evory  30,000  inhabitants  (143  in  1S87),  are  elected 
by  the  "  landsting  "  in  the  counties,  or  by  the  muuici^ial 
councils  of  the  larger  towns,  for  a  period  of  uino  }cuWr 
They  receive  no  payment.  Any  Swede  is  eligible  who 
is  at  least  thirty-fivo  years  of  age,  who  iiosttcstfus,  and 
for  three  years  before  tUo  election  has  pocascssed,  real  [iro- 
perty  to  tho  value  of,  80,000  crowns,  or  who,  during  llio 
same  period^  has  paid  taxes  on  an  annual  inconio  of  JOUO 
crowns.  The  members  of  tho  second  hou.'se  (one  or  two 
for  every  district  of  judicature  in  the  country,  according 
as  the  population  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  40,000,  and  one 
for  every  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  towns)  ruccivo  a  salary 
of  1200  crowns,  and  are  elected  for  a  iHsriod  of  three  years 
by  electors,  or  directly,  accor  liii^j  to  tho  re*iolution  of  tho 
electoral  district.  If  a  member  j  jtircn  during  that  period, 
his  succeusor  is  elected  for  tlio  remainder  of  tho  threo 
years,  and  thus  tho  house  is  wholly  renewed  at  regular 
intervals,  which  is  not  the  caho  with  the  fii-»t  house.  Tho 
franchise  is  possessed  by  every  ono  who  owns  landed 
property  to  the  value  of  1000  crowns,  or  who  has  farmed 
for  at  least  five  years  lands  worth  COOO  crowns,  or  pays 
taxed  on  an  annual  income  of  800  crown.>s.  All  electors 
are  eligible.  Tho  number  of  clcctortt  is  about  6*5  per  cent, 
of  the  popuhition.  Tho  towns  elect  their  rcprescntativc.s 
separately.  lk)th  houses  have  in  theory  eqiml  power. 
Before  biUs  are  discussed  they  are  prepared  by  boards, 
whose  members  are  elected  by  half  of  each  house.  AMi5n 
the  housses  differ  on  budget  q^uohtionx,  the  matter  is  settled 
by  a  common  vote  of  both  houses,  which  arrangement  gives 
the  second  house  a  certain  advantage  from  the  greater 
number  of  its  members.  By  revisei-s  elected  annually  the 
riksdag  controls  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  an 
official  ("  justitieombudsman*')  elected  in  the  same  way  the 
administration  of  justice  is  controlled ;  he  can  indict  any 
functionary  of  the  state  who  has  abused  his  power.  The 
bank  of  the  kingdom  is  superintended  by  trustees  elected 
by  the  riksdag,  and  in  the  same  way  the  public  debt  is 
administered  through  an  ofiice  (^'  Riksgiildskontoret"),  the 
leader  of  which  is  appointed  by  the  riksdag. 

Aduimitlraiion^  Law,  and  Justice, — The  administration 
consists  partly  of  a  centralized  civil  service,  arranged  under 
different  departments,  partly  of  local  authoritie&  Each  of 
the  twenty -four  counties  has  a  governor  ("landshofding") 
who  presides  over  the  local  offices  (the  "  landskansli,"  the 
*' landskontor "),  and  is  assisted  by  subordinate  local 
officers  ("  kronofogdar,"  "  haradsskrifvare,"  "lansmiin"). 
There  is,  moreover,  in  each  county  a  representation  (the 
"  landsting "),  elected  by  the  people,  that  deliberates  on 
the  affairs  of  the  county  and  has  a  right  to  levy  taxes. 
Each  county  is  divided  into  parishes,  which,  like  the  towns, 
have  a  very  strong  communal  self-government.  The  law 
of  Sweden  dates  from  1736,  but  it  has  of  course  under- 
gone a  great  many  alterations  and  additions,  the  most 
imiK>rtant  being  the  new  penal  law  of  1864.  Justice  is 
administered  by  tribunals  of  three  instances  : — (1)  tho 
"  hiiradsriitter  "  in  the  country,  consisting  of  a  judge  and 
seven  to  twelve  assessors  elected  by  the  people,  who,  if 
they  are  unanimously  of  an  opinion  different  from  that 
of  the  judge,  can  outvote  him,  and  the  "  radhusriitter  " 

{boards  of  magistrates)  in  the  towns ;  (2)  three  "  hof ratter " 
higher  courts)  in  Stockholm,  Jonkoping,  and  Christian- 
stad ;  and  (3)  the  royal  supreme  court,  which  passes  sen- 
tence in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  two  members  of  which 
are  present  in  the  council  of  state  when  law  questions  are 
to  be  settled;  this  tribunal  has,  moreover,  to  give  its 
opinion  upon  all  proposed  changes  of  the  law.  A  jury 
is  never  summoned  in  Sweden  except  in  cases  affecting  the 
liberty  of  the  presa 

Ufwm  with  Iforway, — Sweden  has  been  united  to  Nor- 
way since  1814.  _  The  union  is  regulated  by  the  Jf  Iliksakt'^ 
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of  1815,  according  to  which  each  country  ia  free  and  inde- 
pendent, though  both  are  governed  by  the  same  king. 
The  connexions  of  both  countries  with  foreign  states  are 
regulated  by  the  Swedish  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  but 
when '  the  king  has  to  settle  matters  concerning  foreign 
states  which  al«>  are  of  importance  to  Korway  a  Norwegian 
councillor  of  state  has  to  be  present  Both  countries  have 
the  same  ambassadors  and  'consuls  abroad,  and  share  the 
expenses  of  their  support,  Sweden  bearing  the  ^larger  part 
of  this  outlay.  In  war  the  two  countries  are  bound  to 
assist  each  other.  Thus  the  union  is  what  is  called  a 
"uniofealiB."  (j.  F.  K.) 

Past  H— Histoet. 

'  From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
information  there  were  in  Sweden  two  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct peoples, — the  Gota  or  Qoths  in  the  south,  and  the 
Svea  or  Swedes  in  the  north.  They  spoke  similar  lan- 
guages, were  of  the  same  Teutonic  stock,  and  had  like 
customs,  institutions,  and  religious  beliefs ;  but  these  facts 
did  not  prevent  them  from  regarding  one  another  with 
jealousy  and  dislike.  The  most  powerful  king  among 
these  peoples  was  the  king  at  Upeala.  There  were  other 
chiefs  or  kings,  called  in  later  times  smaa-kongar,  but 
they  recognized  the*superiority  of  the  Upsala  king,  whose 
peculiar  position  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Aere  was  at 
Upsala. a  great  temple  of  Wodan,  which  was  held  in  equal 
reverence  by  the  Swedes  and  the  Goths.  Upsala  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Swedes,  and  we  can  account  for  the 
feeling  of  the  Goths  with  regard  to  it  only  by  supposing 
that  they  were  an  offshoot  from  the  Swedes,  and  that  the 
worship  of  Wodan  was  in  some  special  way  associated 
with  Upsala  befqre  the  separation  took  place.  Of  the  two 
peoples,  the  Goths  seem  to  have  been  most  active  and 
open  to  new  ideas.  They  spread  along  the  southern  coasts 
of  Sweden  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Goths  in  Germany  and  Russia, 
who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  disruption  of  the  Roman 
empire,  sprang  from  the  Swedish  Goths. 

Slavery  was  hot  unknown  in  ancient  Sweden,  but  it  did 
not  form  an  important  element  in  social  life.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  were  free.  They  were  divided  into 
(wo  classes,  jarls  and  bondar,  corresponding  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  eorls  and  ceorls.  llie  bondar  were  the  landed 
freemen,  while  the  jarls  were  of  noble  blood.  In  some 
remote  age  the  land  may  have  been  held  in  common  by 
village  communities,  but  in  historic  times  there  has  always 
been  in  Sweden  private  property  in  land  as  well  as  in 
moYables, — the  jarb  having  wider  lands  than  the  bondar, 
and  some  bondar  being  better  off  than  other  members  of 
their  class.  The  kings  were  treated  with  much  respect, 
for  they  belonged  to  families  which  were  believed  to  be 
descended  from  the  gods ;  but  their  power  was  far  from 
being  absolute.  When  a  king  died,  his  authority  did  not 
necessarily  pass  to  one  of  his  sons ;  the  freemen  chose  as 
his  successor  the  member  of  the  royal  family  who  seemed 
to  them  best  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
king's  power  was  limited  not  only  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  elected  but  by  the  rights  of  the  freemen  in  all  matters 
concerning  life  and  land.  At  regular  times  moots  were 
held  for  legal,  legislative,  and  political  purposes;  and 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Great  Thing,  as  the  tribal 
assembly  was  called,  no  law  was  valid  and  no  judgment 
good. 

Besides  the  Great  Thing,  of  which  all  freemen  were 
members,  there  were  local  things,  each  attended  by  the 
freemen  of  the  district  to  which  it  belonged.  The  chief 
function  of  these  local  assemblies  was  to  settle  disputes 
between  freemen,  their  decisions  being  given  in  accord- 


ance with  rules  based  on  ancient  customs.  Veiy  often 
their  judgments  could  not  be  enforced ;  and  here,  aa  in 
other  Teutonic  lands,  the  impotence  of  the  local  popular 
courts  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  growth  of 
the  king's  authority.  He  was  bound  to  go  round  his 
land  in  regular  progress,  doing  and  enforcing  justice 
among  his  subjects ;  and  in  course  of  time  men  felt  more 
and  more  strongly  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  redress 
for  serious  grievances  was  to  appeal  directly  to  him. 

As  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  Swedish  history  we  find 
that  the  principal  aim  of  the  .Upsala  kings  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  smaa-kongar,  and  to  put  royal  officers  in  their 
place.  These  officers  ruled  in  the  king's  name  in  associa- 
tion with  the  local  things,  but  their  tendency,  especiallj 
in  times  of  great  civil  commotion,  was  to  make  themselTes 
as  independent  as  possible.  The  king  himself  was  always 
attended  by  some  of  the  leading  magnates,  who  formed  a 
sort  of  council  of  state,  and  with  iheir  aid  he  prepared 
the  plans  which  were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Great 
Thing.  Although  the  Great  Thing  never  ceased  to  be  in 
theory  an  assembly  of  the  nation,  it  gradually  lost  its 
primitive  tsharacter,  the  political  rights  of  the  common 
freemen  being  usurped  by  the  nobles,  who  sought  also  to 
hamper  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 

According  to  the  Ynglinga  Saga^  in  which  bits  of  old 
Swedish  legends  are  preserved,  the  first  Upeala  king& 
were  Ynglingar,  sprung  from  Tngve  Frey,  the  grandson 
of  Wodan.  We  are  told  that  the  last  representative  of 
this  dynasty  was  Ingjald  Illrede,  that  he  slew  six  of  the 
smaa-kongar,  and  that  he  afterwards  killed  himself  when 
he  heard  that  the  son  of  one  t>f  the  murdered  chiefs  was 
advancing  against  him.  It  is  said  that  the  Ynglingar 
were  succeeded  by  the  Skioldangar,  who  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  Skiold,  Wodan's  son ;  and  the  traditiODal 
account  is  that  this  line  began  with  Ivar  Widfadme,  and 
that  he  not  only  became  king  at  Upsala  but  conquered 
Denmark,  a  part  of  Saxony,  and  the  fifth  part  of  Eng- 
land. Another  of  the  Skioldungar,  Eric  Edmnndsson,  is 
said  to  have  been  an  even  greater  king  than  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.  During  thjs  legendary  period,  kings  in 
Sweden  were  often  at  war  with  kings  in  Norway  and 
Denmark,  and  Swedish  adventurers  undertook  many  wat- 
like enterprises  against  the  Finns  and  the  Wenda  While 
Danes  and  Norwegians  were  founding  states  in  the  British 
Islands  and  France,  the  Swedes  were  accomplishing  lik^ 
results  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  ** 

At  this  early  period  Sweden  did  not  take  in  all  Uie 
territory  which  now  belongs  to  it  Scania,  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  prosperous  districts  of  modem  Sweden, 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  an  independent  and  com- 
paratively powerful  Gothic  states  In  the  9th  century 
it  was  annexed  to  Denmark  by  King  Gnthrun;  and, 
although  in  later  times  it  was  often  a  subject  of  bitter 
dispute  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  its  connexion 
with  the  former  country  was  not  finally  severed  until  the 
17  th  century.  Lund,  the  principcd  town  in  Scania,  was 
for  many  generations  the  see  of  the  primate  of  the  Danish 
church.  • 

The  scattered  notices  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  Saxo,  and 
certain  saints'  lives,  with  a  few  allusiona  elsewhere,  are  oar 
direct  vrritten  sources  for  this  early  period.  They  may  be 
eked  out  by  study  of  the  laws  and  of  local  nomenclature. 
Later  the-  rich  runic  remains  of  Sweden  give  us  some 
fuller  help.  After  the  end  of  the  10th  century  the 
evidence  gradually  becomes  clearer  and  more  trustworthy. 
There  was  then  at  Upsala  a  powerful  king  called  Eric 
the  Victory-Blest  He  defeated  a  band  of  vikings  in 
a  great  battle  at  Fyrisval,  and,  according  to  Adam  of 
Bremen,  had  for  some  time  complete  control  over 
DraimarL     He  was  aucceeded  in  993  by  his  son  Olaf 
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(993-1034),  who  was  called  tho  Lap-King  becaoiie  he  waa  a 
child  when  his  reign  began.  Olaf  was  baptixed  about  the 
year  1000,  and  waa  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  Swedes. 
In  the  9th  century  St  Ansgar  had  laboured  for  some  time 
as  a  missionasf  ia  Sweden,  but  without  much  success. 
Even  Olaf,  who  was  supported  in  his  efforts  by  Siegfred, 
the  devoted  EngUsh  missionary  from  whom  he  had  received 
instruction  in  Christian  doctrine^  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  convert  the  minority  of  his  subjects.  He 
was  allowed  to  build  churches  in  West  Gothland,  but  in 
the  rest  of  his  dominions  the  people  clung  obstinately  to 
paganism.  During  his  reign  there  was  war  between 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Olaf  seems  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  carrying  on  the  struggle  with  vigour.  HIb 
people,  however,  desired  peace,  and  it  is  related  that  at 
the  Great  Thing  at  Upsala  (hey  threatened  to  take  his 
life  if  he  did  not  give  Olaf,  the  Norwegian  king,  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  consented  to  do  as  they 
wished,  but  broke  liis  promise;  and  he  would  probably 
have  been  set  aside  had  it  not  been  for  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  Swedes  and  the  Goths. 

The  Lap-King  was  succeeded,  one  after  the  other,  by  his 
sons  Annnd  and  Edmund  the  Elder ;  and  under  their  rule 
the  church  lost  much  of  the  ground  which  it  had  gained 
through  the  efforts  of  Ohtf.  After  Edmund  the  Elder's 
death  the  Goths  resolved  that  Stenkil,  the  Christian  jarl 
of  West  Gothland,  should  be  made  king.  This  decision 
was  resisted  by  the  Swedes,  but- the  result  of  the  civil  war 
wliich  broke  out  was  that  Stenkil  was  able  to  maintain 
liis  ckkim.  He  reigned  from  1056  to  1066,  and  effectually 
protected  the  church  without  attempting  to  do  violence 
to  the  convictions  of  the  pagan  population.  His  reign 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  much  confusion,  during  which 
the  Goths  and  the  Swedes  treated  each  other  as  enemies, — 
the  latter  upholding  paganism,  the  former  contending  for 
Christianity.  Under  Lnge  the  Elder,  who  reigned  from 
1080  to  1112,  the  temple  at  Upsala  was  burned,  and  from 
this  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  church,  which  was  served  with  heroic 
courage  by  many  zealous  foreign  missionaries.  So  much 
progress  was  made  that  Swerker  Karlsson,  who  reigned 
from  about  1135  to  1155,  begged  the  pope  to  give  the 
Swedish  people  bishops  and  a  primate.  Nicholas  Break- 
apear,  the  EngUsh  cardinal  who  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  papacy  as  Adrian  lY.',  was  sent  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  He  found  that  the  Swedes  and  the  Goths 
could  not  agree  as  to  a  place  for  the  see  of  a  primate ; 
but  at  a  synod  which  met  at  Linkoping  in  1152  it  was 
decided  that  the  Swedish  clergy  shoidd  accept  the  kw  of 
celibacy,  and  that  Sweden  should  pay  a  yearly  tax  to  the 
pope.  For  a  long  time  many  pagan  ideas  and  customs 
survived,  but  Sweden  was  now,  at  least  nominally,  a 
Christian  country. 

When  Swerker  was  murdered  in  1155  the  Goths  wished 
to  make  his  son  king,  but  the  Swedes  chose  Eric  Edwards- 
son,  and  he  reigned  until  1160.  Eric  was  so  good  a  king 
that  after  his  death  he  was  canonized  by  the  popular 
▼oice»  as  was  then  the  way  in  the  North.  Upsala  was 
made  by  him  a  primate's  see,  and  he  began  the  series  of 
efforts  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  Finland  to  Sweden. 
Finnish  pirates  had  often  desolated  the  Swedish  coasts, 
and  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that  their  country 
should  be  subdued.  Eric  not  only  overcame  the  Finns, 
but  did  what  he  could  to  compel  them  to  accept  Chria- 
tianity. 

For  about  a  century  after  Eric's  death  the  Goths  and 
the  Swedes  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  one 
another,  each  people  choosing  its  own  king.  The  Goths 
preferred  the  descendants  of  Swerker,  while  the  Swedes 
were  loyal  to  the  descendants  of  lEbnio^  who  were  known  ag 


the  yeomen-kinga^  because  Eric  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  class  of  bondar  or  yeomen.  The  Danish  kings 
often  aided  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties,  and  as 
a  rule  they  seem  to  have  done  far  more  harm  than  good 
by  their  interference.  To  some  extent  the  church  main- 
tained among  the  people  a  sense  of  national  unity,  but  it 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  give  much  protection  to  the 
poorer  members  of  tho  community  against  the  despotism 
of  local  magnates.  In  the  end,  when  the  church  itself 
became  rich,  the  higher  clergy  were  quite  as  tyrannical  as 
the  secular  nobles. 

John  Swerkerson,  the  last  king  of  the  Swerker  dynasty, 
died  in  1222 ;  Eric  the  Halt^'the  last  of  the  yeomen-kings, 
in  1250.  In  the  latter  year  the  crown  was  given  to 
Waldemar,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  King  Eric  the 
Halt  Waldemar  belonged  to  the'Folkungar  family,  which 
had  acquired  great  estates  and  risen  to  a  position  of  high 
importance  in  the  state.  Under  this  dynasty  the  Goths 
and  the  Swedes  gradually  ceased  to  be  jecJons  .of  one 
another,  and  became  a  thoroughly  united  people.  From 
this  time  civil  troubles  in  Sweden  sprang,  not  from  the 
antagonism  of  rival  peoples,  but  chiefly  from  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  great  landowners,  who  strove  incessantly 
to  limit  the  rights  of  the  free  peasantry,  and  were  often 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  crown. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Eric  the  Halt,  Birger  Brosa, 
Waldemar's  father,  was  in  Finland,  where  he  conquered 
Tavastland  and  strengthened  the  hold  of  the  Swedish 
crown  over  those  tribes  which  had  been  already  subdued. 
On  his  return  to  Sweden  he  was  indignant  to  find  that  he 
had  not  himself  been  elected  to  the  tibrone.  He  accepted 
what  had  been  done,  however,  and  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  promotion  of  his  son's  interests.  Until  his  death 
Birger  was  the  real  ruler  of  Sweden,  and  the  nation  had 
never  been  governed  by  a  man  of  stronger  will  or  more 
upright  character.  If  he  did  not  actually  found  Stock- 
holm, it  was  he  who  made  it  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
country, — a  service  for  which  the  Swedish  people  had  good 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  it  enabled  them  to  put 
an  end  to  the  depredations  of  Finnish  pirates.  After  the 
death  of  Birger  great  evils  were  brought  upon  tho  country 
by  the  folly  and  incompetence  of  Waldemar,  who  was  at 
last  driven  from  the  throne  and  imprisoned  by  his  brother 
Magnus,  who  succeeded  him.  Magnus  (1279-1290)  was 
a  lover  of  pomp  and  splendour,  and  formed  a  more 
brilliant  court  than  the  Swedes  had  ever  seen.  He 
granted  immunity  from  taxation  to  those  landowners  who 
should  give  the  crown  ross-c^'efut  or  horse-service,  that 
is,  serve  the  king  in  war  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  hors^ 
men.  His  intention  in  adopting  this  plan  was  to  secure 
for  the  crown  a  powerful  body  of  loyal  and  attached 
supporters,  but,  as  the  measure  added  to  the  wealth, 
dignity,  and  influence  of  the  nobles,  its  ultimate  effect  waa 
to  weaken  the  royal  authority.  Although  he  increased  the 
importance  of  the  aristocracy,  Magnus  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  interests  of  the  common  freemen.  He  is  known 
as  Ladu-laas  or  Barn-Lock,  because  he  issued  a  law  requir- 
ing ^^rsons  of  noble  birth  to  pay  for  the  straw  and  com 
witn  which,  when  travelling,  they  might  be  supplied  by 
peasants.  Magnus  was  also  a  munificent  benefactor  of  thb 
clergy.  He  endowed  a  large  number  of  churches  and 
built  five  monasteries. 

Magnus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Birger  (1290-1319). 
Birger  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  power  of  the  crown  was  wielded  by  his 
guardian,  Torkel  Knutsson,  a  wise  and  vigorous  statesman. 
Knutsson  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Great  Thing  in  1295 ;  and  in  Finknd  he  not  only  put 
down  rebellion  but  annexed  Savolax  and  Carelia.  «•  In^ 
1306,  misled  l^  his  brothers  Eric  and  Waldemar,  Bii^gec^ 
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caoaed  tihis  faithf til  and  able  connaellor  to  be  beheaded, 
and  the  result  was  civil  war,  in  which  the  weak  king  found 
it  hard  to  make  way  against  his  restless  and  ambitions 
brothers.  At  last  he  got  them  into  his  power  by  treachery, 
and  threw  them  into  a  dangeon  of  the  castle  of  Nykdpin^ 
where  they  died  of  starvation.  Soon  afterwards  Birger 
himself  died,  despised  and  hated  by  his  subjects.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Magnus,  his  brother  Eric's  son, 
a  child  of  about  three  years  of  age.  Magnus's  guardian. 
Mats  Ketilmundsson,  was  a  man  of  strong  and  noble  char- 
acter, and  as  long  as  his  supremacy  lasted  the  Swedish 
people  were  more  prosperous  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  Taking  advantage  of  the  troubled  condition  of 
Denmark,  he  Jomed  Scania  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Halland  and  Biekinge  to  the  Swedish  kingdom ;  and  had 
his  prudent  system  of  government  been  maintained  these 
provinces  might  have  been  kept,  for  the  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  preferred  Swedish  to  Danish  rule.  But,  when  he 
died  in  1336,  the  king  fell  under  the  influence  of  un- 
worthy favourites.  Scania,  Halland,  and  Biekinge  were 
restored  to  Denmark,  and  Sweden  was  soon  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  confusion.  In  1 363  a  number  of  nobles 
who  had  given  Magnus  much  trouble,  and  whom  he  had 
expelled  from  the  country,  went  to  his  sister's  son  Albert, 
count  of  Mecklenburg,  and  oiSered  him  the  crown.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  afterwards  Albert  was  formally 
elected  by  the  Great  Thing.  Magnus  resisted,  but  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  a  battle  at  Enkoping  in 
1365.  In  1371  he  was  released,  and  the  rest  of  his 
days  he  spent  in  Norway,  where  he  was  not  unpopular. 
From  his  mother  he  had  inherited  the  Norwegian  crown, 
but  before  the  misfortunes  of  his  later  years  it  had  beei^ 
transferred  to  his  son  Hacp. 

The  nobles  and  the  hierarchy  of  Sweden  were  now  so 
powerful  that  only  a  king  of  the  highest  political  genius 
could  have  hoped  to  control  them.  Albert  of  Mecklenburg 
proved  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
He  tried  to  protect  himself  by  giving  many  of  the  great 
offices  of  state  to  Germans,  but  he  was  warned  that  he 
would  be  dethroned  if  he  continued  to  show  so  much 
favour  to  foreigners.  In  1371  he  accepted  as  his  chief 
counsellor  a  great  Swedish  noble  called  Bo  Jonsson,  to 
whom  about  a  third  of  the  kingdom  is  said  tp  have 
belonged.  Bo  Jonsson  gave  much  more  heed  to  his  own 
interests  than  to  those  of  his  country,  and  did  hardly 
anything  to  mitigate  the  hardships  inflicted  on  the 
common  people  at  this  time  by  the  turbulence  of  the  well- 
off  classes.  After  Bo  Jonsson's  death  Albert  attempted  to 
regain  some  of  the  authority  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
delegate  to  his  powerful  minister;  but  the  nobles  refused 
to  obey  him,  and  invited  Margaret  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  to  take  his  place. 

Margaret,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in 
Scandinavian  history,  was  the  daughter  of  Waldemac  lY. 
of  Denmark,  and  at  an  early  age  she  had  become  the  wife 
of  Haco  of  Norway,  son  of  the  Swedish  king  whom 
Albert  had  supplanted.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage 
was  an  only  son,  Olaf,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in 
Denmark  in  1375  and  his  father  in  Norway  in  1380. 
Both  countries  were  ruled  firmly  and  wisely  by  Margaret 
in  her  son's  name ;  and  after  his  death  in  1387  the  Danes 
and  the  Norwegians  begged  her  to  retain  supreme  power. 
To  this  request  she  assented;  and,  when  the  Swedish  nobles 
asked  her  to  undertake  the  government  of  Sweden  also, 
she  at  once  expressed  her  willingness  to  attack  Albert,  who 
had  irritated  her  by  claiming  the  Danish  crown.  An  army 
was  soon  despatched  to  Sweden,  and  in  1389  Albert  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Falkoping.  Stockholm, 
which  was  held  by  German  mercenaries,  refused  to  admit 
the  conqueror,   and  for  several  yean  it  was  besieged 


without  sueddSs  by  Danish  troopa.  At  last  the  diffieoltj 
had  to  be  settled  by  negotiation.  In  1395  it  was  arranged 
that  Albert  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  condition  that 
within  three  years  he  should  pay  a  ransom  of  (K),000 
marks.  If  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  money  was  not 
paid,  he  was  either  to  give  up  Stockholm  or  to  retarn  to 
captivity.  The  result  was  that  in  1398  Stockholm  tru 
surrendered  by  the  Hanseatie  League,  which  had  become 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  Albert's  engagement 

Meanwhile  Margaret  had  persuaded  the  Danes,  tlie 
Norwegians,  and  the  Swedes  to  accept  her  grandnephev 
Eric  of  Pomerania  as  her  successor,  and  in  1397  he  wu 
crowned  at  Calmar.  Margaret  was  eager  that  the  tinion 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  under  a  single  sovereign 
should  be  made  permanent,  and  delegates  from  tibe 
councils  of  state  of  the  three  kingdoms  met  at  Calmar  to 
discuss  her  proposals.  On  the  20th  of  July  1397  the« 
delegates  concluded  what  was  called  the  union  of  Oalmar. 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  while  retaining  their 
local  laws  and  customs,  were  in  all  future  time  to  be 
ruled  by  one  king.  When  a  king  died  he  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son ;  but  if  he  were  childless  hia 
successor  was  to  be  freely  elected.  In  foreign  afiain 
Scandinavia  was  always  to  act  as  a  united  coontiy. 
Margaret  had  excellent  intentions  in  devising  this  bold 
scheme,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  so  vast  a  changa 
It  was  inevitable  that  when  popular  movements  were  no 
longer  held  in  check  by  her  strong  will,  formidable 
difficulties  should  spring  from  the  jealousies  of  the  three 
nationalities. 

Even  after  Eric's  coronation  Margaret  remained  theresi 
sovereign^  and  she  was  powerful  enough  to  make  the  muon 
something  more  than  a  mere.  name.  But  even  daring 
her  lifetime  the  Swedish  people  showed  that  they  resented 
the  idea  of  being  taxed  for  objects  in  which  they  were 
only  indirectly  interested,  and  when  she^  died  (in  U13) 
it  soon  became  evident  that  Eric  would  be  unable  to 
retain  thdr  allegiance.  In  1386  Margaret  had  formall/ 
recognised  the  chum  of  Gkrhard  YL,.  count  of  Holstein, 
to  be  feudal  lord  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  Gerhard  died 
in  1404,  leaving  three  young  sons.  Margaret  and  Im 
then  tried  to  recover  the  rights  of  U»e  Danish  crown  in  tk 
duchy;  and  in  1413,  soon  after  Margaret's  death,  Erie 
caused  Schleswig  to  be  declared  a  forfeited  fief.  The  resolt 
was  a  war  whjch  lasted  about  twenty  years.  The  Swedes 
had  to  bear  heav^  burdens  to  enable  Eric  to  carry  on  the 
conflict,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  allay  their  discontent 
He  seldom  visited  their  country,  and  his  officers  often 
treaty  them  with  reckless  cruelty.  In  the  province  of 
Dalecarlia  the  royal  bailiff  acted  so  tyrannically  that  in 
1434  the  people  rebelled.  They  were  led  by  a  brave  and 
patriotic  miner,  Engelbrecht  Engelbrechtsson,  and  under 
his  influence  thst  inovement  spread  rapidly  among  the 
peasantry  of  other  districts.  The  Swedi^  council  of 
state,  alarmed  by  the  enthusiasm  he  had  excited,  agreed 
in  1436  to  deckre  the  king  deposed.  The  nobles  were 
more  afraid  of  the  peasants  than  of  Eric,  and  soon  placed 
him  on  the  throne  again ;  but  he  never  fully  recovered  his 
authority.  He  was  obliged  to  make  Charles  Knutsson  his 
viceroy  in  Sweden;  and  Enutsson  was  as  anxious  as 
Engelbrechtsson  that  Swedish  independence  should  be 
restored.  The  two  patriotic  leaders  became  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  Engelbrechtsson  was  murdered  by  a  member 
of  Enutsson's  party.  But  the  popular  agitation  lost  noos 
of  its  original  force,  and  in  1439  Eric  was  dethroned  by 
all  his  kingdoms.  He  fled  to  the  island  of  Gotland, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years  by  piracy ;' and  afterwards 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge  in  Pomerania. 

Christopher  of  Bavaria,  Eric's  nephew,  was  elected  to 
the  Danish  throne,  and  he  was  soon  acknowledged  also  ia 
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Norway  and  Sweden.^  He  was  a  man  of  good  intentions, 
bat  was  not  strong  enoogh  to  oyercome  the  prejudice 
created  against  him  by  the  fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner. 
When  he  died  in  1448  the  Danes  chose  Christian,  count 
of  Oldenburg,  as  his  successor,  and  the  Norwegians  by 
and  by  followed  their  example*  Had  the  decision  in 
Sweden  rested  only  with  the  nobles  and  the  clergy, 
Christian  would  at  once  have  received  the  Swedish  crown, 
for  under  the  nominal  rule  of  a  foreign  king  these  classes 
were  able  to  tyrannize  as  they  pleased  over  their  poorer 
neighbours.  But  the  Swedish  people  generally  so  strongly 
disliked  the  union,  and  stood  so  urgently  in  need  of  the 
protection  of  a  native  sovereign,  that  Charles  Knutsson 
was  made  king.  He  mounted  the  throne  as  Charles  YUL 
The  aristocracy,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  detested 
him ;  and  in  1457  he  found  in  Archbishop  Jons  Bengtssou 
so  formidable  an  enemy  that  he  had  to  make  his  escape  to 
Dantzic.  Christian  L  of  Denmark  and  Norway  then 
became  king  of  Sweden,  but  he  was  unable  to  assert 
supremacy  over  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  in  1464 
Charles  YUL  again  secured  the  throne.  "  In  the  following 
year  Charles  was  displaced  a  second  time,  but  soon  after- 
wards he  was  recalled,  and  he  retained  the  crown  until  his 
death  in  1470. 

Charles  was  succeeded,  not  as  king  but  as  regent,  by 
his  nephew  Sten  Sture,  under  whose  firm  rule  Sweden 
became  prosperous  and  contented.  Sten  Sture  was  a  far^ 
seeing  statesman,  and  sided  resolutely  with  the  peasants 
against  the  nobles.  He  took  great  pains  also  to  promote 
the  intellectual  culture  of  the  people.  The  university  of 
Upsala  was  founded  by  him,  and  he  introduced  into 
Sweden  the  art  of  printing,  and  invited  to  the  country 
many  foreign  scholars.  He  was  not  able  whoUy  to  destroy 
the  union,  for  in  1496  he  was  defeated  by  King  Hans 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  afterwards  received  the 
Swedish  crown.  NeverUieless  Sten  Sture  remained  the 
real  master  of  Sweden,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Danes 
by  the  Ditmarshers  in  1500  his  power  was  almost 
absolute.  He  died  in  1503,  when  his  authority  passed  to 
his  nephew  Svante  Nilsson  Sture,  whom  King  Hans  and 
the  Swedish  clergy  and  nobles  in  vain  attempted  to  put 
down.  Svante  Nilsson  Sture  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sten  Sture  the  younger,  in  1512,  and  for  some  time  this 
brave  and  patriotic  regent  vigorously  held  his  own  both 
against  his  enemies  at  home  and  against  Christian  IL, 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  In  1520,  however,  he 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes  at 
Bogesund,  after  which  Christian  IL  became  king  of 
Sweden.  This  sovereign  had  some  enlightened  ideas,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  ferocious  pctfsione^  and  he  had  no  sooner 
restored  the  union  than  he  made  the  maintenance  of  it 
impossible  by  an  act  of  almost  unparalleled  cruelty. 
Under  the  pretence  of  upholding  the  honour  of  the  church 
he  ordered  at  Stockholm  the  execution  of  ninety  persons 
accused  of  having  taken  part  in  the  deposition  of  his 
friend  and  supporter  Archbishop  Qustavus  Trolle,  who 
had  been  the  late  regent's  bitterest  enemy.  Most  of  the 
condemned  men  were  nobles,  and  Christian  hoped  that 
by  killing  them  he  would  secure  the  allegiance  of  the 
peasantry.  The  whole  Swedish  nation,  however,  was 
shocked  by  so  horrible  a  massacre,  and  resolved  to  shake 
off  for  ever  the  hated  Danish  yoke. 

The  movement  for  national  independence  was  headed  by 
Gustavus  Ericsson,  known  afterwards  as  Onstavus  Vasa. 
This  young  noble  had  been  one  of  a  group  of  Swedish 
hostages  whom  Christian  U.  had  sent  to  Denmark,  treat- 
ing them  as  if  they  had  been  prisoners  of  war.  In  1519 
he  escaped  from  prison,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Lfibeck 
found  his  way  to  Dalecarlia,  where  he  went  about  in 
disguise  among  the  peasantry,  urging  them  to  combine 


against  the  common  enemy.  At  first  they  were  afraid  to 
act  with  him,  but  their  hesitation  vanished  when  they 
heard  of  the  blood-bath  in  Stockholm, — a  crime  by  which 
Gustavus  himself  was  more  th&n  ever  embittered  against 
the  Danes,  for  his  father  was  one  of  Christian  II.'s 
victims*  A  force  raised  by  Archbishop  Trolle  having 
.been  defeated,  Gustavus  led  his  troops  beyond  the  limits 
of  Dalecarlia  and  took  Yester&s  and  Upsala,  and  laid 
siege  to  Stockholm  and  Calmar.  These  fortresses  were 
bravely  defended,  but  in  1523,  with  the  help  of  a  fleet 
sent  to  him  by  Liibeck,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  them. 
In  1521  he  had  been  declared  regent,  and  in  1523,  before 
the  conquest  of  Stockholm  and  Calmar,  he  summoned  at 
Strengniis  a  diet  which  elected  him  to  the  throne.  Soon 
afterwards  he  made  himself  master  of  Finland,  and  he 
annexed  Scania,  Halland,  and  Blekinge.  The  union  had 
now  been  brought  to  an  end,  and  from  this  time  Sweden 
was  always  ruled  by  her  own  kings.  Denmark  and 
Norway,  however,  remained  subject  to  one  crown  until  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century 

Gustavus  Vasa  was  by  far  the  greatest  sovereign  who 
had  up  to  this  time  ruled  the  Swedish  people.  Before  he 
was  made  king  the  doctrines  of  Luther  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  Sweden  by  the  brothers  Glaus-  and  Laurentius 
Petri;  and  Gustavus,  who  listened  attentively  to  their 
teaching,  became  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  adherents 
of  the  Reformation.  He  acted  cautiously,  however,  and 
resolutely  opposed  violent  agitators.  The  majority  of  the 
Swedes  cordially  accepted  the  new  doctrines,  and  at  a  diet 
held  at  Westerns  in  1527  Gustavus  received  authority  to 
reorganize  the  church.  This  he  did  thoroughly,  making 
it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  Fh)testant  pastors  would 
never  be  permitted  to  widd  the  power  which  the  Koman 
priesthood  had  so  often  abused.  The  greater  part  of  the 
vast  estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  Koman  clergy  he 
confiscated  and  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  state.  In  his 
secular  policy  he  was  as  bold  and  successful  as  in  his 
dealings  with  the  church.  For  centuries  the  independence 
and  arrogance  of  the  great  nobles  had  been  the  curse  of 
the  Swedish  people.  'Gustavus  missed  no  opportunity  of 
limiting  theix  influence.  He  compelled  them  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  secured  for 
himself  faithful  allies  by  obtaining  for  burghers  and  the 
peasantry,  who  had  lost  almost  all  their  political  influence, 
a  recognized  place  in  the  diet^  which  w;as  now  summoned 
more  frequently  and  regularly  than  it  had  been  for  several 
generations.  .  Gustavus  did  everything  he  could  to  encour- 
age industry.  *•  For  six  years  he  fought  with  Liibeck  in 
order  to  break  the  supremacy  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  he  concluded  treaties  of  commerce  with  England  and 
the  Netherlands.  So  many  changes  were  effected  in 
Sweden  in  his  time  that  several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  he  had  little  difficulty  in  overcoming  his 
enemies^  for  he  had  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  subjects.  In  1544  it  was  decided  by 
the  diet  that  the  Swedish  throne  should  cease  to  be 
elective,  and  that  it  should  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Gustavus. 

When  Gustavus  died  in  1560,  his  eldest  son  Eric  be- 
came king:.  Eric  was  foolish  enough  to  go  to  war  with 
Frederick  IL'  of  Denmark  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
the  latter,  like  Eric  himself,  claimed  the  right  to  put 
three  crowns  in  his  coat-of-arms.  'This  war,  which  lasted 
seven  years,  caused  much  suffering  to  both  nations.  The 
Danes  were  generally  beaten  at  sea,  but  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Btout  soldier  Daniel  Eantzau  they  gained 
important  victories  on  land.  Intellectually  Eric  was  one 
of  the  most  cultivated  of  Swedish  kings,  but  in  action  he 
waa  so  headstrong  and  wayward  that  most  people  believed 
him  to  be  insansL    He  wasted  the  treasure  amassed  by 
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his  father,  and  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  suspicion 
caused  the  death  of  many  powerful  and  loyal  subjects. 
In  1568  his  brothers  John  and  Charles  rebelled  against 
him.  His  favourite,  Goran  Persson,  who  was  accused  of 
having  constantly  misled  him,  was  seized  and  executed, 
and  Eric  himself  was  obliged  to  surrender.  He  was 
deprived  of  the  crown  and  kept  in  close  confinement  until 
1677,  when  he  was  murdered. 

John  mounted  the  throne  as  John  III  (1568-1692). 
In  1670  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  peace  of  Stettin.  Sweden 
obtained  some  advantages  by  this  treaty,  but  she  had  to 
resign  to  Denmark  her  claims  to  the  island  of  Gbtland, 
and  to  Scania,  Halland,  and  Blekinge.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  first  wife  Catherine,  sister  of  King  Sigis- 
mund  II.  of  Poland,  John  had  become  a  Catholic ;  and  as 
king  he  laboured  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  old 
religious  forms.  His  efforts  were  bitterly  resented  by  the 
Protestants,  while  at  Home  he  was  condemned  for  not 
acting  with  sufficient  decision  in  the  interest  of  his  church. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sigismund,  who  had  been 
elected  king  of  Poland  in  1587«  In  the  interval  between 
John's  deaUi  and  Sigismnnd's  arrival  in  Sweden  supreme 
power  was  exercised  by  Duke  Charles,  Sigismund's  uncle. 
Charles,  the  ablest  of  all  the  sons  of  Gustavas  Vasa, 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  place  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  country  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
Accordingly  a  great  assembly  was  summoned  at  Upeala 
in  1593,  and  by  this  assembly  it  was  decreed  that  the 
Augsburg  confession  of  faith  should  be  accepted  as  the 
au&oritative  statement  of  the  theological  doctrines  of  the 
Swedish  church.  The  decision  was  of  vast  importance, 
and  the  Swedes  have  ever  since  looked  back  upon  it  as 
one  that  marked  an  era  in  their  national  history. 

Before  his  coronation  in  1594  Sigismund  undertook  to 
protect  the  rights  of  his  Protestant  subjects ;  but,  being 
an  ardent  Callholic,  he  soon  began  to  work  for  the  triumph 
of  his  own  creed.  On  his  return  to  Poland  the  discontent 
he  had  excited  in  Sweden  found  free  expression,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  place  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  his  uncle,  Duke  Charles.  In  the  time  of  King 
John  a  dispute  about  frontiers  had  led  to  war  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  this  war  was  still  going  on  when 
Charles  undertook  Ids  new  duties.  In  1695  he  concluded 
peace,  securing  for  Sweden  the  provinces  of  Esthonia  and 
Narva,  but  yielding  to  Russia  some  districts  on  the  borders 
of  Finland.  These  districts  were  held  by  Klas  Fleming, 
an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  King  Sigismund,  and  he 
declined  to  give  them  up,  nor  were  they  surrendered  until 
the  death  of  this  general  in  1597.  Meanwhile  Chsu'les 
had  found  that  some  members  of  the  council  of  state  were 
bent  on  thwarting  all  his  schemes,  and  from  them  he 
appealed  to  the  diet.  The  diet  heartily  supported  him, 
and  appointed  him  governor-general  of  Sweden;  where- 
upon he  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  put  down  Catholic 
intriguers,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  peasantry 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  great  nobles.  In  1598  Sigis- 
mund advanced  against  him  with  a  Polish  army,  and  was 
defeated  at  Stiingebro,  near  Linkoping.  The  war  went 
on  for  some  time,  but  Sigismund  himself  returned  to 
Poland.  In  1600  the  diet  demanded  that  he  should 
reside  in  Sweden  or  send  his  son  to  be  educated  as  a  Pro- 
testant. No  answer  being  returned  to  these  demands, 
Sigismund  was  dethroned,  and  his  heirs  were  deprived  of 
the  right  of  succession.  Duke  Charles  was  then  made 
king,  and  reigned  as  Charles  IX.  Sigismund  continued 
to  regard  himself  as  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  as  the  same 
pretension  was  made  by  his  descendants,  a  very  bitter 
feeling  sprang  up  between  Sweden  and  Poland,— a  feeling 
which  led  to  many  wars  during  the  next  sixty  years. 


Charles  EL    (1600-1611)  carried    on  with  splendid 
vigour  the  work  which  had  been  begun  by  Yob  father 
Gustavus  Vasa.      Under    his   rule    Sweden   became  a 
thoroughly  Protestant   country,  and  for  the  first  time 
associated  herself  to  some  extent  with  the  general  Pro- 
testant movement  in  other  lands.     Charles  watched  witli 
especial  interest  the  action  of  religious  parties  in  Germany, 
and  carefully  maintained  good  relations  witii  the  leading 
German  Protestant  princes.     At  home  one  of  his  prmdptl 
aims  was  to  force  the  aristocracy  to  be  subservient  to  the 
crown,  and  he  succeeded  as  no  Swedish  king  had  done 
before  him.     For  burghers  and  the  peasantry  he  secured 
in  the  diet  a  more  important  and  more  clearly  defined 
place  than  had  formerly  belonged  to  them,  and  he  deriged 
many  sagacious  measures  for  the  material  welfare  of  his 
people.     He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  deveiopment 
of  mining  industries,  and  by  the  founding  of  conyenieot 
seaports  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  trade.    In  foreign 
relations  he  was  not  less  masterful  than  in  his  manage- 
ment of  domestic  affairs.     In  1609  he  sent  an  army  into 
Russia  to  oppose  the  false  Demetrius,  whose  preteDsions 
to  the  Russian  throne  were  supported  by  Poland.    The 
Swedish  generals,   after  having  achieved  some  soccesB, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny  among 
their  troops ;  but  Charles  despatched  a  fresh  force,  vhich 
did  its  work  so  well  that  the  Russians  came  to  terms, 
and   even  promised  to  accept  his  younger  son,  Charles 
Philip,  as  czar.     In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Charles  vaa 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark,  who 
invaded  Sweden  because  Charles  claimed  to  be  king  of 
the  Norwegian  Laplanders  and  sought  to  exclude  the 
Danes  from  the  extensive  trade  with  Riga.     Calmar, 
notwithstanding    the    strenuous    exertions    of    Charles, 
was  captured  by  the  Danes,  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  struggle  came  to  be  known  as  the  Calmar  War. 

Charles  IX.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  GustaTos 
Adolphus  (1611-1632),  the  mpst  illustrious  of  the  kings 
of  Sweden.  He  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  when  be 
became  king,  but  he  had  already  given  evidence  of  high 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  One  of  his  first  public 
acts  was  to  appoint  as  chancellor  the  youngest  of  his 
counsellors,  Axel  Oxenstjema,  a  great  statesman  wboie 
name  is  intimately  associated  with  all  the  most  promioeDt 
events  of  his  reign.  By  mingled  gentleness  and  fimiDess 
Gustavus  won  almost  immediately  the  goodwill  of  his 
subjects,  and  before  he  was  many  years  on  the  throne  he 
became  the  object  of  their  most  enthusiastic  derctioD. 
He  showed  unfailing  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  diet, 
improved  its  organization,  and  summoned  it  regukrijooce 
a  year.  Industry  and  trade  flourished  under  his  wise  role, 
and  he  did  mudi  to  develop  the  educational  system  of 
Sweden  by  giving  splendid  endowments  to  the  nniTersitj 
of  Upsala  and  by  founding  the  university  of  Dorpat  and 
many  schools  and  colleges.  He  introduced  into  ^e  army 
a  rigid  system  of  discipline,  yet  he  was  adored  by  hu 
soldiers,  who  had  perfect  faith  in  his  military  genins  and 
were  touched  by  his  care  for  their  welfare  and  by  the 
cheerfulness  with  which,  when  necessary,  he  shared  their 
hardships. 

The  war  with  Denmark  which  had  been  begun  in  his 
father's  time  he  was  obliged  to  continue,  but  he  did  so 
very  unwillingly,  and  as  soon  as  possible  (in  1613)  he 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which,  in  return  for  the  pay 
ment  of  a  million  thalers,  Sweden  received  back  all  the 
territory  that  had  been  conquered  by  the  Danes.  HaTing 
no  further  cause  of  anxiety  in  this  direction,  he  P"*^^**J 
with  renewed  vigour  the  war  with  the  Russians,  "^^^ 
not  kept  their  promise  to  recognize  Prince  Charles  R»hp 
as  czar.  The  Swedish  genera]^  Count  de  la  Gardie,  bd 
gained  many- advantages   iih  the   straggle^  and  vhen 
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Gastaviu  himself  took  part  in  it  the  Swedes  were  bo 
siiocesBfal  that  in  1617  the  czar  Michael  was  glad  to 
oonclude  the  peace  of  Stolbova,  giving  up  Kezhoim, 
Carelia,  and  Ingermanland,  and  confirming  Sweden  in  the 
poaaeBsion  of  fisthonia  and  Liyonia.  The  next  task  of 
OnBtavna  was  to  subdne  Sigiamnnd  of  Poland,  who  had 
formally  renewed  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  after 
Charles  IX. 'b  death,  and  had  proved  himself  one  of  the 
moBt  tronblesome  of  the  young  Swedish  king's  enemies. 
In  1631  Qnstavus  took  the  field  against  him,  and  achieved 
a  series  of  brilliant  successes,  which  were  interrupted  only 
when,  in  1629,  Austria  sent  to  the  aid  of  Poland  a  force 
of  10,000  men  under  Amheim. 

Meanwhile  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  begun  in  1618,  had 
been  raging  in  Qermany.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who 
had  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants,  had  been 
forced  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  it  seemed  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  CSatholic  reaction,  headed  by  the 
fanaticcd  emperor  Ferdinand  11.,  was  about  to  be  com- 
pletely triumphant.  Gustavus,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, was  an  enthusiastic  Protestant,  and  he  had  watched 
with  grief  and  dismay  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  were 
struggling  for  the  right  of  free  judgment  in  religion.  At 
last  he  resolved  to  give  them  the  support  they  so  urgently 
needed,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  without  unnecessary 
delay  act  upon  his  decision,  he  arranged  with  Poland  in 
1629  that  there  should  ^  an  armistice  for  six  years.  Me 
then  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  great  enterprise, 
and  in  1630  he  embarked  for  Germany  with  an  army  of 
15,000  men.  In  undertaking  this  splendid  task  he  was 
not  influenced  only  by  religious  motives.  He  wished  to 
punish  the  Austrians  for  having  helped  the  Poles;  he 
hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  Swedish 
territory;  and  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  he 
dreamed  of  snatching  the  imperial  crown  from  the  Haps- 
burg  dynasty  and  placing  it  on  his  own  head.  But  all  the 
evidence  we  possess  goes  to  show  that  these  objects  were 
subordinate.  His  principal  aim  was  to  save  Protestantism 
in  Germany  from  extinction. 

He  had  many  unexpected  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
for  he  was  distrusted  by  most  of  the  German  Protestant 
princes.  Very  soon,  however,  his  tact  and  courage 
enabled  him  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  at  Breitenf  eld 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  imperial  general 
Tilly.  After  this  great  success  the  confidence  of  the 
German  Protestants  revived,  and  Gustavus  was  everjrwhere 
received  as  their  deliverer.  Tilly  tried  to  prevent  him 
from  crossing  the  Lech,  but  was  again  defeated ;  and  the 
Sweduth  king  took  possession  of  Munich,  having  already 
beld  court  at  Frankfort.  For  some  time  the  destinies  of 
the  empire  appeared  to  be  at  his  disposal,  but  all  the 
hopes  excited  by  his  heroic  career  were  suddenly  cut  short 
by  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Lutsen  in  1632. 

Gustavus  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Christina, 
whom,  before  his  departure  for  Germany,  he  had  presented 
to  the  diet  as  heiress  to  the  crown.  During  her  minority 
Sweden  was  governed  by  five  nobles  whom  the  diet 
appointed  to  be  her  guardians,  the  foremost  place  being 
given  to  Axel  Oxenstjema.  Tliey  continued  the  foreign 
policy  of  Gustavus,  maintaining  in  Germany  a  powerful 
army,  which,  although  no  longer  uniformly  successful, 
gained  many  victories  over  the  imperial  forces.  Christina, 
carefully  educated  in  accordance  with  instructions  left  by 
her  father,  became  one  of  the  most  cultivated  women  of 
the  1 7th  century ;  and  at  an  early  age  she  astonished  her 
guardians  by  the  vigour  of  her  understanding.  In  1644, 
on  her  eighteenth  birthday,  she  assumed  supreme  power, 
and  for  some  time  she  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  which 
hJad  been  formed  as  to  her  reign.  In  1645  she  brought  to 
an  end  a  war  with  Denmark  which  had  been  begun  |wq 


years  before.  The  Danes  had  been  repeatedly  defeated, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Bromsebro  they  resigned  to  Sweden 
Jemtland  and  Harjeaadalen  along  with  the  iskinds  of 
Gotland  and  Oesel,  and  gave  up  Halland  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Oxenstjema, 
Christina  pressed  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  Germany, 
and,  when  her  object  was  attained,  the  Swedes  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  By  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  concluded  in  1648,  Sweden  obtained  the 
duchies  of  Bremen,  Yerden,  and  Western  Pomerania,  a 
part  of  Eastern  Pomerania,  and  Wismar.  Moreover, 
Sweden  was  recognized  as  a  state  of  the  empire. 

The  Swedish  people  were  anxious  that  Christina  should 
marry,  but  she  declined  to  sacrifice  her  independence.  In 
1649,  however,  she  persuaded  the  diet  to  accept  as  her 
successor  the  best  of  her  suitors,  her  cousin  Charles 
Gustavus  of  PfaU-Zweibrucken,  the  son  of  the  only  sister 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  the  following  year  she  was 
crowned  with  great  pomp.  About  this  time  her  character 
seemed  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change.  She  became 
wayward  and  restless,  neglected  her  tried  counsellors,  and 
followed  the  advice  of  self-seeking  favourites.  So  much 
discontent  was  aroused  by  her  extravagance  and  fickleness 
that  she  at  last  announced  her  determination  to  abdicate, 
and  she  abandoned  her  purpose  only  in  deference  to 
Oxenstjema's  entreaties.  She  now  devoted  herself  to  her 
duties  with  renewed  ardour,  and  made  her  court  famous 
by  inviting  to  it  Descartes,  Grotius,  Salmasius,  and  other 
schohrs  and  philosophers.  But  she  had  soon  to  encounter 
fresh  difficulties.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 
influence  of  the  nobles  had  been  greatly  increased,  partly 
in  consequence  of  their  position  in  the  army,  partly 
through  the  wealth  they  acquired  in  Germany.  They 
made  as  usual  so  bad  a  use  of  their  power  that  an 
agitation  which  seemed  likely  to  have  most  serious  conse- 
quences sprang  up  against  them  among  the  peasants,  the 
burghers,  and  the  clergy.  Unable  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  prevailing  confusion,  and  longing  for  repose,  Christina 
finally  resolved  to  resign  the  crown;  and  in  1654  she 
formally  laid  the  royal  insignia  before  the  diet  in  order 
that  they  might  be  transferred  to  Charles  Gustavus,  who 
forthwith  became  king  as  Charles  X.  Christina  imme- 
diately left  the  country,  and  did  not  return  to  it  for  many 
years.  She  ultimately  made  some  attempts  to  recover 
the  crown,  as  well  as  to  be  elected  queen  of  Poland,  but 
her  efforts  were  not  successful  She  joined  the  Roman 
Church,  and  there  was  much  talk  at  all  the  courts  in 
Europe  about  the  eccentricities  of  her  character  and  about 
her  passionate  love  of  art  and  learning. 

Charles  X.  (1654-1660)  devoted  his  energies  chiefly  to 
war,  in  which  he  was  brilliantly  successfuL  He  began 
his  military  career  by  attacking  Poland,  whose  king  claimed 
to  be  the  true  heir  to  the  Swedish  crown.  In  a  great  battle 
at  Warsaw  Charles  destroyed  the  Polish  army,  and  Poland 
would  probably  soon  have  been  absolutely  at  his  mercy 
but  for  the  intervention  of  Russia,  which  sought  to  weaken 
him  by  invading  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  While  the  war 
with  Pokind  and  Russia  was  in  progress,  Charles  became 
involved  in  a  struggle  with  Denmark,  and  he  conducted 
it  so  vigorously  and  skilfully  that  the  Danes,  by  the  peace 
of  Roeskilde,  signed  in  1658,  gave  up  Scania,  Halland, 
Blekinge,  and  various  other  territories.  War  with  Denmark 
was  several  times  renewed,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Charles  was  engaged  in  making  extensive  preparations  for 
a  fresh  onslaught 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  XL,  a  child  of 
four  years  of  age.  During  the  minority  of  Charles  XL 
the  government  was  carried  on  by  his  mother  Hedwig 
Eleonore  and  by  the  chancellor  De  la  Gardie  and  four 
pther  ministers.    In  1660  they  ooneloded  with  Poland  .the 
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peace  of  Oliva,  whereby  Sweden  recehred  tiie  whole  of 
livonia  as  far  as  the  Dtina.  Soon  afterwards  peace  was 
also  ooncladed  with  Denmark  and  Russia,  the  former 
receiving  back  Drontheim  and  Bomholm,  which  had 
been  taken  by  Charles  X.  Sweden,  however,  kept  Scania^ 
Halland,  and  Blekinge,  which  were  now  finally  severed 
from  the  Danish  monarchy.  In  1672  Charles  XL  him- 
self assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  For  some  time  he 
seemed  to  take  little  interest  in  public  business,  and  in 
1674  he  was  rash  enough  to  send  an  army  into  Germany 
to  aid  Louis  XIV.  in  lus  war  with  the  United  Provinces 
and  their  allies.  The  Swedes  were  defeated  at  Fehrbellin 
by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg^  who  at  once  followed  up 
lus  victory  by  taking  possession  of  Fomerania.  Christian 
v.  of  Denmark,  thinking  he  had  now  a  good  opportunity 
of  /ecovering  Scania,  joined  the  enemies  of  France  and 
Sweden,  and  at  sea  the  Danes  gained  •  several  great 
victories  over  the  Swedes.  Charles  XL,  aroused  by  these 
disasters,  began  to  show  the  real  vigour  of  his  character. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  in  several 
battles  so  decisively  defeated  the  Danes  that  they  were 
driven  from  Scania,  the  greater  part  of  which  they  had 
occupied.  When  peace  was  made  in  1679,  Sweden  had  to 
give  up  to  Brandenburg  a  part  of  Pomerania,  but  she 
sustained  no  other  losses. 

At  this  time  the  finances  of  Sweden  were  in  utter 
confusion,  and  the  revenue  was  not  nearly  large  enough  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenditure.  So  many  of  the  crown 
lands  had  from  time  to  time  been  given  away  to  nobles 
that  the  administration  could  not  be  carried  on  without  a 
system  of  crushing  taxation.  The  common  people^  unable 
to  bear  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them,  had  often  insisted 
that  these  lands  should  be  taken  back.  Charles  XL 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  his 
difficulties,  and  in  1680,  with  the  sanction  of  the  diet,  he 
ordered  that  the  fourth  part  of  all  the  crown  lands  which 
had  been  given  away  during  the  previous  thirty  years 
should  be  restored.  This,  however,  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  so-called  process  of  reduction,  which  was  soon 
extended  and  carried  out  with  ruthless  severity.  By  this 
measure  some  of  the  foremost  families  in  Sweden  were 
ruined,  and  the  crown  was  made  almost  independent  of 
the  diet,  for  it  recovered  no  fewer  than  ten  counties, 
seventy  baronies,  and  many  smaller  estates.  Charles 
became  virtually  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  on  the  whole 
he  made  an  excellent  use  of  his  power.  For  more  than  a 
century  Sweden  had  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
war.  She  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  repose,  and  profited 
greatly  by  the  king's  vigorous  administration.  He  built 
fortresses,  reorganized  the  army  and  navy,  and  carried  on 
many  important  public  works  in  the  interests  of  commerce. 
He  also  founded  the  university  of  Lund,  and  made  larger 
provision  for  popular  education,  frequently  impressing 
upon  the  clergy  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  intellectual 
needs  of  their  parishioners.  His  comparatively  early 
death  was  lamented  by  the  great  msjority  of  the  people, 
who  were  grateful  for  the  steady  determination  with  which 
he  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  officcw 

Charles  XL  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  XIL 
(1697-1718),  the  most  brilliant  although  not  the  greatest 
figure  in  Swedish  history.  He  was  a  youth  of  fifteen 
when  his  father  died,  and  he  was  so  enthusiasticaUy 
devoted  to  sport  and  all  kinds  of  physical  exercise  that 
he  seemed  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  political  ambition. 
Accordingly  Augustus  IL  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  Peter  L 
of  Russia,  and  Frederick 'lY.  of  Denmark,  thinking  the 
time  had  come  for  the  recovery  of  the  possessions  taken 
from  their  predecessors  by  Sweden,  formed  an  alliance 
against  him,  and  they  appear  to  hare  had  no  doubt  that 
he  would  be  easily  overcome.    Qiarles  XIL»  however,  was 


in  reality  a  man  of  extraordinary  Tigoor  and  daring  and 
he  soon  convinced  his  enemies  that  they  would  find  in 
him  a  formidable  opponent  In  1700  he  heg/BUi  what 
is  known  as  the  Northern  War  by  suddenly  advancisg 
against  Copenhagen,  which  he  was  about  to  besiege  when 
Frederick,  alarmed  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  accepted  Charles's  terms,  and  eign<)d  the  peace  of 
TravendahL  Charles  at  once  crossed  the  Baltic  to  attack 
Augustus  n.  and  Peter  L,  the  former  of  whom  was 
besieging  Riga,  while  the  latter  threatened  Kerva.  At 
Karva  &»  Swedish  king  gained  a  splendid  victory,  and 
afterwards  he  defeated  the  Saxons^  driving  them  away 
from  Riga.  If  he  had  now  concluded  peace,  he  might 
have  been  for  many  years  by  far  the  greatest  potentate 
in  northern  Europe^  But  he  was  resolved  to  humiliate 
Augustus  IL,  and  this  he  did  most  effectually.  Defeated 
at  Elissoff,  Augustus  was  held  to  have  forfeited  the 
throne  of  Poland  and  at  Charles's  suggestion  Stanislaus 
Lecsinski  was  elected  king.  Charles  followed  Augustus 
into  Saxony,  and  in  1706  forced  him  to  conoiude  the 
treaty  of  Altranst&dt  Meanwhile  Peter  L  had  been 
taking  possession  of  Swedish  territory  on  the  Baltic,  and 
on  a  portion  of  it  had  begun  to  build  St  Petersburg, 
Instead  of  attacking  him  directly,  Charles  resolved  to 
thwart  him  by  seising  Moscow,  and  this  decision  proved 
fatal  to  his  great  designs.  Worn  out  by  a  long  and  dreary 
march,  during  which  many  soldiers  died  of  hunger  and 
disease,  his  dispirited  army  was  defeated  at  Poltava  (1709); 
and  Qiarles,  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  the  enemy^s 
forces,  fled  across  the  Russian  frontier  into  Turkey.  He 
remained  five  years  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  trying  to 
induce  the  sultan  to  become  his  ally.  But,  although  trar 
did  break  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Turks  had 
little  confidence  in  Charles,  for  it  was  supposed  that  he 
wished  to  become  king  of  Poland,  and  the  sultan  suspected 
that  if  this  scheme  were  effected  he  might  become  a 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Convinced  at 
last  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  Turkey,  Charles 
made  his  escape^  and  in  fourteen  days  rode  from  Adxian- 
ople  to  StraLsnnd.  In  his  absence  the  war  had  been 
continued  by  Peter  L,  who  had  soon  been  joined  agaia 
by  Augustus  IL  and  Frederick  IV. ;  and  ultimately  the 
aUiance  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  the  elector  of  Hanover,  each  of  whom  was 
eager  to  possess  those  Swedish  territories  which  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  dominiona  In  Stralsond, 
which  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  Danes,  Saxons, 
Prussians,  ^and  Russians,  Charles  displayed  astonishiog 
valour  and  military  skill,  but  about  a  year  after  his  arrival 
the  town  was.  obliged  to  surrender.  He  then  went  to 
Lund,  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
Swedish  coasts,  and  attacked  Norway.  By  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Baron  Gortx  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Peter  I.,  who  was  not  unwilling  to  come  to  terma  Had 
Charles  liyed,  it  is  possible  that  the  tide  of  miafortuno 
might  have  turned,  but  he  was  shot  dead  while  engaged 
in  besieging  FrederikshalL  His  intention  was  to  conquer 
Norway  after  having  made  peace  vtith  Russia,  and  from 
Norway  to  cross  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  hoped  to 
punish  the  elector  of  Hanover  by  placing  the  Pretender  on 
the  English  throna 

All  ^e  conditions  of  political  life  in  Sweden  were  now 
changed.  The  Swedish  people  were  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  enemies  whom  they  could  not  hope  to  overcome^ 
and  in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  Northern  War  the 
nobles  had  recovered  their  ancient  power.  As  Charles 
Xn.  had  no  children,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  crown 
should  pass  to  his  younger  sister  Ulrica  Eleonore  or  to 
Charles  Frederick  of  Holstein-Qottorp,  the  son  of  his  elder 
aister  Hedvig  Sophia.    The  nobles  decided  in  favour  of 
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Ulrica  Eleonore,  who  Mcnred  their  support  hj  undertak- 
ing to  place  all  real  power  in  their  hands..  In  1720  her 
authority  was  transferred  to  her  husband.  Prince  Frederick 
of  Hease,  who  reigned  as  Frederick  L  until  his  death  in 
1751.  He  reigned,  however,  only  in  name,  for  the  diet, 
which  now  praoticaily  meant  the  nobios,  usurped  every 
important  prerogative  of  the  crown.  There  were  two 
parties,  known  as  the  Hats  and  the  Caps,  who  assailed 
one  another  with  much  vehemence :  but  on  one  point 
they  were  agreed,  and  that  was  that  the  Swedish  people 
should  in  future  be  ruled,  not  by  a  king;  or  by  a  king 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  diet,  but  by  the  aristocracy. 

Meanwhile  Sweden  had  been  ehom  of  most  of  the 
foreign  territory  for  which  in  past  times  she  had  made  so 
many  sacrifices.  In  1719  she  had  given  up  Bremen  and 
Yerden  to  Hanover;  in  1720  Stettin  and  Western  Pomer- 
ania  as  far  as  the  Peene  were  resigned  to  Prussia ;  and  in 
1721  Russia  obtained  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingermaniand, 
and  a  part  of  Yiborg  iSn.  In  1741,  against  the  wish  of 
King  Frederick,  the  Hats  plunged  into  a  war  with  Russia ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  in  1743  Sweden  had  to 
conclude  the  degrading  peace  of  Abo,  by  which  she  lost 
Eastern  Finland.  She  had  even  to  beg  Russia  to  aid  her 
against  Denmark,  and  she  was  obliged  to  recognize  Adol- 
phus  Frederick  of  HoUtein-Oottorp,  a  relative  of  the 
ezarina  Elizabeth,  as  heir  to  the  throne.. 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  until  that  of  Charles 
XIL  Sweden  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in 
Europe.  She  had  conducted  many  wars  successfully ;  she 
had  secured  a  vast  territory  beyond  her  proper  limits  :  in 
the  crisis  of  the  struggle  between  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism she  had  lent  powerful  support  to  those  who 
were  fighting  for  spiritual  freedom.  In  the  management 
of  international  relations  during  this  period  no  great 
decision  was  arrived  at  by  any  European  state  without 
reference  to  her  wishes,  and  there  seemed  to  be  solid 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  her  power  would  be  enduring. 
Yet  she  suddenly  sank  from  her  high  position  to  that  of  a 
third-rate  state,  which  exercised  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tliis  striking  change 
was  immediately  due  to  the  calamities  brought  upon  his 
country  by  Charles  XII.,  but  sooner  or  later  it  would 
have  come  even  if  he  had  never  lived.  The  circumstances 
of  Europe  were  in  his  time  very  different  from  those  with 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  to  deal.  Russia  had 
emerged  as  a  united  and  growing  state ;  Prussia  had 
begun  to  display  some  of  the  qualities  which  were  ulti- 
mately to  make  her  supreme  in  Germany ;  and  Hanover 
had  been  made  important  by  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Sweden  could 
not  have  permanently  maintained  her  conquests  against 
these  new  political  forces.  Charles  XII.,  by  his  bold  but 
lieadstrong  policy,  only  hastened  a  piocess  which  was  in 
any  case  inevitable. 

:  Under  Adolphus  Frederick  (1751-1771)  Sweden  took 
'part  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  siding  with  Jthe  enemies  of 
Frederick  the  Great  But  she  was  now  so  feeble,  and  her 
statesmen  were  so  incompetent,  that  her  intervention  led 
to  no  serious  results.  The  Hats,  who  were  responsible 
for  the  humiliation  brought  upon  Sweden  by  this  exhibi- 
tion of  her  weakness,  had  to  make  way  for  the  Caps ;  but 
neither  party  had  the  power  or  the  will  to  arouse  the 
nation  from  the  lethargy  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Gus- 
tavus III.,  Adolphus  Frederick's  son  (1771-1792),  was  a 
man  of  a  very  different  temper  from  his  indolent  father. 
He  had  great  energy  of  character,  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  some  of  the  conditions  of  political  progress,  and  a 
frank  and  persuasive  manner^  In  early  youth  he  seems 
to  have  convinced  himself  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Sweden  to  become  a  prosperous  eountry  unless  the  royal 


authority  were  restored,  and  when  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  succeeded  his  father  he  secretly  resolved  to  make 
the  crown  supreme*  . 

He  carried  out  his  plans  with  remarkable  ability  and 
caution.  Under  the  pretence  that  he  wished  to  introduce 
a  new  system  of  military  manoeuvres,. he  collected  around 
him  about  two  hundred  ofiioers)  most  of  whom  were 
young  men,  and  they  were  gradually  induced  to  pledge 
themselves  to  support  him.  Agents  were  desiiatchod  to 
win  over  the  regiments  in  the  provinces,  and  Gustavus 
was  careful  to  make  a  good  impression  on  the  burgher 
class  and  on  the  peasantry.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
commandant  of  Christianstad,  on  the  12th  of  August 
1772,  as  previously  arranged,  formally  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  diet,  and  one  of  the  king  s  brothers  went 
to  the  town  with  the  regiments  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
pretended  to  besiege  it  Suspicions  were  aroused  at 
Stockholm,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  state  Gus- 
tavus was  bitterly  reproached  by  some  of  the  monibors. 
He  then  boldly  proclaimed  his  pur^xNie.  The  members  of 
the  council  of  state  were  arreittod,  and  the  king  received 
the  homage  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  military, 
naval,  and  civil  services.  The  diet  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned, and  at  its  first  sitting  Gustavus  s^toko  of  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  need  for 
more  efficient  methods  of  government.  IIo  had  no  wish, 
he  said,  to  establish  an  absolute  monarcliy,  bat  it  was 
necesoary  that  the  supremacy  of  the  aristocracy  should  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  country  should  re-establish  the 
system  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
when  the  crown  and  the  diet  had  each  its  separate  func- 
tions and  worked  cordially  together.  A  new  constitution, 
which  had  been  drawn  up,  placing  executive  power  wholly 
in  the  king's  hands,  was  afterwards  read,  and  at  once 
accepted.  r 

Delivered  from  the  trammels  which  had  hampered  his 
immediate  predecessors,  Gustavus  worked  hard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  Agriculture,  industry,  and  trade 
revived ;  the  army  and  navy  were  improved ;  and  the 
educated  classes  began  to  show  greater  interest  in  art, 
literature,  and  science.  Unfortunately  the  king  took  the 
court  of  France  as  the  model  for  his  own  court,  and  the 
country  resented  the  incessant  demands  for  money  which 
were  rendered  necessary  by  his  personal  extravagance. 
In  1788  he  declared  war  with  Russia,  hoping  to  recover 
Livonia  and  the  ^lart  of  Finktad  which  Russia  had  con- 
quered ;  and  the  discontent  he  had  aroused  found  expres-. 
sion  in  the  army,  the  leaders  of  which  declined  to  fight, 
protesting  that  the  war  ought  not  to  have  been  begun 
without  the  sanction  of  the  diet  At  the  same  time  Den- 
mark was  persuaded  by  the  czarina  Catherine  to  attack 
Sweden.  Gustavus  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  ruin,^ 
but  he  was  saved  by  his  own  courage  and  sagacity. 
Hastening  back  from  Finland,  he  was  able  to  rescue 
Gothenburg  from  the  Danes  with  a  force  raised  in  Dale- 
carlia,  and  soon  afterwards,  through  the  intervention  of 
England  and  Prussia,  Denmark  was  induced  to  withdraw 
from  the  struggle.  The  majority  of  the  diet,  seeing  the 
dangers  to  which  the  nation  was  exposed,  rallied  around 
the  king,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
nobles,  recognized  the  right  of  the  crown  to  declare  war. 
Impressed  by  the  firm  and  rapid  action  of  Gustavus,  the 
army  returned  to  its  allegiance,  and  the  conflict  with 
Russia  was  begun  in  earnest  In  1789  the  Swedes  were 
very  unsuccessful,  but  in  the  following  year  they  gained 
several  victories  both  at  sea  and  on  land.  Gustavus  saw, 
however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  wrest 
from  Russia  any  of  her  territories,  and  in  1790  peace  was 
concluded  on  the  understanding  that  both  states  should 
occupy  the  position  they  held  before  the  war. 
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GoBtavna  was  greatly  excited  by  the  French  Kevoltitioii, 
and  Bought  to  form  an  alliance  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  for  the  restoration  of  Louis  XYL  But  the  diet 
refused  to  support  his  wild  schemes.  Several  nobles, 
desiring  to  avenge  the  supposed  wrongs  of  their  order, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  in  1792  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  an  assassin  who  acted  as  their  agent 

Gustavus  lY.  (1792-1809)  was  not  quite  fourteen 
years  old  when  his  father  was  murdered,  and  during  his 
minority  the  government  was  carried  on  by  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Sodermanland.  Gustavus  began  to  exercise  royal 
authority  in  1796.  HLb  reign  was  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  obstinacy  with  which  he  clung  to  his  own  ideas,  no 
matter  how  far  they  might  conflict  with  the  obvious 
interests  of  his  country.  He  had  a  bitter  detestation  of 
Bonaparte,  and  in  1803  went  to  Carlsruhe  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  induce  the  emperor  and  some  of  the  German 
princes  to  act  with  him  in  support  of  the  Bourbons.  His 
enmity  led  to  an  open  rupture  with  France,  and  even 
after  the  peace  of  Tilsit^  when  Russia  and  Prussia  offered 
to  mediate  between  him  and  the  French  emperor,  he 
refused  to  come  to  terms.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
lost  Strabund  and  the  island  of  Riigen.  He  displayed 
so  much  friendship  for  England  that  Russia  and  Denmark, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  France,  declared  war  against 
him;  and  the  whole  of  Finland  was  soon  held  by  Russian 
troops.  GustaVus  attacked  Norway,  but  his  army  was 
driven  back  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  He  still 
declined  to  make  peace,  and  he  even  alienated  England 
when  she  attempted  to  influence  him  by  moderate  counsels. 
The  Swedish  people  were  so  enraged  by  the  consequences 
of  his  policy  that  in  1809  he  was  dethroned,  and  the 
claims  of  his  descendants  to  the  crown  were  also  repudi- 
ated. He  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Sodermanland, 
who  reigned  as  Charles  XIIL 

Charles  XIII.  (1809-1818)  concluded  peace  with 
Russia^  Deifmark,  and  France,  ceding  to  Russia  by  the 
treaty  of  Frederikshamm  (1809)  the  whole  of  Finland*. 
The  loss  of  this  territory,'  which  had  been  so  long  associ- 
ated with  the  Swedish  monarchy,  was  bitterly  deplored  by 
the  Swedes,  but  it  was  universally  admitted  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  sacrifice  was  unavoidable.  Charles 
assented  to  important  changes  in  the  constitution,  which 
were  intended  to  bring  to  an  end  the  struggle  between 
the  crown  and  the  aristocracy  and  to  provide  some  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  popular  rights.  The  king  was 
still  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  executive,  but  it  was  arranged 
that  legislative  functions  and  control  over  taxation  should 
belong  to  the  diet,  which  was  to  consist  of  four  orders — 
nobles,  clergymen,  burghers,  and  peasants. 

Ab  Charles  XIEL  was  childless,  the  diet  elected  as  his 
successor  Prince  Christian  Augustus  of  Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Augustenburg.  In  1810;  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Stockholm,  this  prince' suddenly  died;  and  Sweden  aston- 
ished Europe  by  asking  Marshal  Bemadotte  to  become 
heir  to  the  throne.  Bemadotte,  who  took  the  name  of 
Charles  John,  was  a  man  of  great  vigour  and  resource, 
and  soon  made  himself  the  real  ruler  of  Sweden.  Napoleon 
treated^  Sweden  as  almost  a  conquered  country,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  declare  war  with  England.  Bemadotte, 
associating  himself  heartily  with  his  adopted  land,  resolved 
to  seeure  its  independence,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Russia.  In  1813  he  started  with  an  army  of  20,000 
Swedes  to  co-operate  with  the  powers  which  were  striving 
finally  to  crush  the  French  emperor.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Swedish  crown  prince  were  watched  with  some  suspicion 
by  the  allies,  as  he  was  evidently  unwilling  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  France ;  but  after  the  batUe  of  Leipsic 
he  displayed  much  activity.  He  blockaded  Hamburg, 
and  by  the  peace  of  Kiel,  concluded  in  January  1814,  he 


forced  Denmark  to  give  up  Norway.  He  then  CDtend 
France,  but  soon  returned,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
conquest  of  Norway,  which  was  very  unwilling  to  be 
united  with  Sweden.  Between  the  months  of  Jnljaod 
November  1814  the  country  was  completely  subdued,  and 
Charles  XIII.  was  proclaimed  king.  The  union  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  which  has  ever  since  been  maintained,  vu 
recognized  by  the  congress  of  Vienna ;  and  it  was  placed 
on  a  sound  basis  by  the  frank  adoption  of  the  principle 
that,  while  the  two  countries  should  be  subject  to  th« 
same  crown  and  act  together  in  matters  of  common 
interest,  each  should  have  complete  control  over  its 
internal  affairs.  The  new  relation  of  their  country  to 
Norway  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  Swedes,  whom  it 
consoled  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of  Finland.  It  also 
made  it  easy  for  them  to  transfer  to  Prussia  in  1815  what 
remained  of  their  Pomeranian  territories. 

In  1818  Bemadotte  mounted  the  throne  as  Cbaria 
XIV.,  and  he  reigned  until  he  died  in  1844.  Great 
material  improvements  were  effected  during  his  reign. 
He  caused  new  roads  and  canals  to  be  oonstmcted ;  be 
encouraged  the  cultivation  of  districts  which  had  formerlj 
been  be^ren ;  and  he  founded  good  industrial  and  nanl 
schools.  He  was  not,  however,  much  liked  by  his  subjects. 
He  never  mastered  the  Swedish  language,  and  he  ^'ss  so 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  bis  authority  that  he 
sternly  punished  the  expression  of  opiniona  wluch  he  dis- 
liked. To  the  majority  of  educated  Swedes  the  constito- 
tion  seemed  to  be  ill<adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation, 
and  there  was  a  general  demand  for  a  political  system 
which  should  make  the  Qovemment  more  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  In  1840  a  scheme  of  reform  wu 
submitted  to  the  diet  by  a  committee  which  had  heeo 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  the  negotiations  and  di^ 
cussions  to  which  it  gave  rise  led  to  no  definite  result 

Charles  XIV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar  L  (1844- 
1859).  Oscar  had  always  expressed  sympathy  with  hbenl 
opinions,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  constitutional 
question  would  be  settled  during  his  reign  without  mnch 
difficulty.  These  expectations  were  disappointed.  The 
diet  met  soon  after  his  accession,  and  was  asked  to  accept 
the  scheme  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  •  1840.  The 
measure  received  the  cordial  approval  of  the  burghers  and 
peasdnts;  but  was  rejected  by  die  nobles  and  the  clergy. 
In  1846  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  new  set 
of  proposals,  and  late  in  the  following  year  the  discnssicm 
of  its  plans  began.  While  the  debates  on  the  subject 
were  proceeding  some  excitement  was  produced  by  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  and  a  new  ministiy, 
pledged  to  the  cause  of  reform,  came  into  office.  The 
scheme  devised  by  this  ministry  was  accepted  hy  the 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  but  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  constitution  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
final  settlement  should  depend  upon  the  vote  of  the  next 
diet  When  the  diet  met  in  1850  it  was  found  that  the 
difficulties  in  .the  way  were  for  the  time  insuperable. 
The  proposals  of  the  Government  were  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  burghers,  but  they  were  opposed  by  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  peasantry,  llie  solation  of 
the  problem  had,  tiierefore,  to  be  indefinitely  postpoDod. 

Although  the  constitution  was  not  reformed,  much  vas 
done  in  other  ways  during  the  reign  of  Oscar  L  to  pro- 
mote the  national  welfare.  The  criminal  law  was  brooght 
into  accordance  with  modem  ideas,  and  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance was  made  the  same  for  both  sexes  and  for  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Increased  freedom  was  seemed  for 
industry  and  trade ;  the  methods  of  administration  wen 
improved ;  and  the  state  took  great  pains  to  provide  the 
country  with  an  efficient  xailway  system.  The  reBnlt(tf 
the  wise  leigislation  of  this  period  was  that  a  iievB(»ritei 
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enterprise  was  displayed  by  the  commercial  classes,  and 
-that  in  material  prosperity  the  people  made  sore  and 
japid  progress. 

.  In  1848,  when  the  difficulty  aboift  Schleswig-Hoktein 
i^d  to  war  between  Denmark  and  Germany,  the  Swedes 
sympathized  cordially  with  the  Danes,  of  whom  they  had 
for  a  long  time  .ceased  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  jealous. 
Swedish  troops  were  landed  in  Fiinen,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Swedish  Government  an  armistice  was 
concluded  at  MalmO.     The  excitement  in  favour  of  Den- 
mark soon  died  out,  and  when  the  war  was  resumed  in 
1849  Sweden  resolutely  declined  to  take  part  in  it.     The 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  greatly  alarmed  the  Swedes, 
who  feared  that  they  might  in  some  way  be  dragged  into 
the  conflict.     In  1855,  having  some  reason  to  complain  of 
Russian  acts  of  aggression  on  his  northern  frontiers,  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  concluded  a  treaty  with 
England  and  France,  pledging  himself  not  to  cede  terri- 
tory to  Russia,  and  receiving  from  the  Western  powers  a 
promise  of  help  in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked.     The 
demands  based  on  this  treaty  were  readily  granted  by 
Russia  in  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1856. 
;    Charles  XY.  (1859-1872)  mounted  the  throne  after 
bis  father's  death.     Nearly  two  years  before  his  accession 
he  had  been  made  regent  in  consequence  of  Oscar  L's  ill- 
health.     Charles  was  a  man  of  considerable  intellectual 
ability  and  of  decidedly  popular  sympathies,  and  during 
his  reign  the  Swedish  people  became  enthusiastically  loyal 
to  his  dynasty.     In  1860  two  estates  of  the  realm — the 
peasants  and  the  burghers — presented  petitions,  begging 
him  to  submit  to  the  diet  a  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the 
constitution.     This  request  he  willingly  granted.     The 
main  provisions  of  the  plan  offered  in  his  name  were  that 
the  diet  should  consist  of  two  chambers, — the  first  chamber 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  nine  years  by  the  provideial 
assemblies  and  by  the  municipal  corporations  of  towns  not 
represented  in  those  assemblies,  the  second  chamber  to  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  yean  by  all  natives  of  Sweden 
possessing  a  specified  property  qualification.     The  execu- 
tiye  power  was  to  belong  to  the  king,  who  was  to  act 
under  the  advice  of  a  council  of  state  responsible  to  the 
national  representatives.     This  plan,  which  was  received 
vrith  general  satisfaction,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  diet 
in  1866,  and  is  still  in  force. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XY.  there  were  serious 
disputes  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  countries  could  scarcely  have  been  maintained  but 
for  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  the  king.  He  also  exercised 
a  steadying  influence  in  1863,  when  his  people  expressed 
passionate  sympathy  with  the  Poles  in  tiieir  insurrection 
against  Russia,  and  with  the  Danes  in  their  war  with 
Prussia  and  Austria. 

Charles  XY,  died  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Oscar  IL,  who  still  reigns  (1887).  Under  him 
Sweden  has  maintained  good  relations  with  all  foreign 
powers^  and  political  disputes  in  the  diet  have  never  been 
serious  enough  to  interrupt  the  material  progress  of  the 
nation. 

Many  docnments  relating  to  SwediBk  history  have  been  pablished 
in  Scrivioru  Eerum  Sueciearum  Medii  ^vi,  edited  bv  Fant,  Ge^jer, 
and  Schroder,  in  Scriptora  Suecici  Medii  ^vi,  edited  by  Rietz,  and 
in  other  coUectiona.  Amons  the  older  hiatoriea  of  Sweden  may 
bo  named  those  by  Dalin  and  Lagerbring  in  tiie  18th  century  and 
by  Ruhs  in  the  19th.  More  important  works  on  the  sabject  are 
those  by  Oeger,  Carlson,  Fryxell,  and  Strinnholm.  (J.  81.) 

Pabt  in.  — Litekatubb. 

Swedish  literature,  as  distinguished  from  oompoeitions 
in  the  common  norrana  tunga  of  old  Scandinavia,  cannot 
be  said  to  ejdst  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  Nor  until 
the  period  of  the  Befonnation  waa  its  development  in 


any  degree  rapid  or  copious.  The  oldest  form  in  whicb 
Swedish^  exists  as  a  written  language  is  the  series  d 
manuscripts  known  as  Landakapalagame^  or  "  The  Com- 
mon Laws."  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  a 
still  earlier  age,  and  it  is  hardly  believed  that  we  even 
possess  the  first  that  was  put  down  in  writing.  The  most 
imi>ortant  and  the  most  ancient  of  these  codes  Is  the 
"  Elder  West  Gota  Law,"  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
the  law-man  Eskil  about  1230.  Another  of  great  interest 
is  Magnus  Eriksson's  "  Oeneral  Common  Law,"  which  was 
written  in  1347.  These  ancient  codes  have  been  collected 
and  edited  by  Prof.  Schlyter.  The  chief  ornament  of 
mediaeval  Swedish  literature  is  Um  StyriUe  Kummga  ok 
Hofdinga  ('*  On  the  Conduct  of  Kings  and  Princes  "),  first 
printed,  by  command  of  Gustavus  IL  Adolphus,  in  1634. 
The  writer  is  not  known ;  it  has  been  conjecturally  dated 
1325.  It  is  a  handbook  of  moral  and  political  teaching, 
expressed  in  terse  and  vigorous  language.  St  Bridget,  or 
Birgitta  (1302f-137d),  an  historical  figure  of  extraordinary 
interest,  has  left  her  name  attached  to  several  important 
religious  works,  in  particular  to  a  collection  of  Uppen- 
hartUer  ('*  Revelations  "),  in  which  her  visions  and  ecstatic 
meditations  are  recorded,  and  a  version,  the  first  into 
Swedish,  of  the  five  books  of  Moses.  This  latter  waa 
undertaken,  at  her  desire,  by  her  father-confessor  Mattiaa 
(d.  1350),  a  priest  at  linkdping.  The  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  continued  a  century  later  by  a  monk  named 
Johannes  Budde  (d.  U84). 

In  verse  the  earliest  Swedish  productions  were  probably 
the  folk-songs.  The  age  of  these^  however,  has  been 
commonly  exaggerated.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  still 
exist  which  are  as  old,  in  their  present  form,  as  the  13th 
century.  The  bulk  are  now  attributed  to  the  15th,  and 
many  are  doubtless  much  later  still.  The  last»  such  as 
"Axel  och  Valborg,"  "Liten  Karin,"  "Kampen  Grim- 
borg,"  and  "Habor  och  Signild,"  deal  with  the  adven* 
tures  of  romantic  me^in^al  romance.  Almost  the  only 
positive  clue  we  hold  to  the  date  of  these  poems  is  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  them,  "  Engel« 
brekt,"  was  written  by  Tomas,  bishop  of  Strengnas^  who 
died  in  1443.  Tomas,  who  left  other  poetical  pieces,  ia 
usually  called  the  first  Swedish  poet  There  are  three 
rhyming  chronicles  in  mediaeval  Swedish,  all  anonymous. 
The  earliest,  Erikskr&nikan,  is  attributed  to  1320;  KarU- 
kranitan  is  at  least  120  years  later;  and  the  third, 
Sturehrihtikamaf  was  probably  written'  about  1500.  All 
three  have  been  edited  by  Q.  E.  Klemming.  The  col- 
lection of  rhymed  romances  which  bears  the  name  of 
Qtiem  Euphiema*9  Songt  must  have  been  written  before 
the  death  of  that  lady  in  1312.  They  are  believed  to 
date  from  1303.  They  are  versions  of  three  medieval 
stories  taken  from  French  and  German  sources,  and  they 
deal  respectively  with  King  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
with  Duke  Frederick  of  Normandy,  and  with  Flores  and 
Blancheflor.  They  possess  very  alight  poetic  merit  in 
theilr  Swedish  form.  A  little  later  Uie  romance  of  King 
Alexander  was  translated  by,  or  at  the  command  of,  Bo 
Jonsson  Grip ;  this  is  more  meritorious.  A  brilliant  and 
pathetic  relic  of  the  close  of  the  mediseval  period  exists  in 
the  Love  LeUere  addressed  in  1498  by  Ingrid  Persdotter, 
a  nun  of  Yadstena,  to  the  young  knight  Axel  Nilsson. 
The  first  book  printed  in  the  Swedish  language  appeared 
in  1495. 

The  16th  century  added  but  little  to  Swedish  literature, 
and  that  little  is  mostly  connected  with  the  newly-founded 
university  of  Upsala.  The  Renaissance  scarcely  made 
itself  felt  in  Scandinavia,  and  even  the  Reformation  failed 
to  waken  the  genius  of  the  country.     Psalms  and  didactic 

^  For  the  Swediah  language,  oee  Soaitoxxavuh  Lavguaom,  vol  zzi. 
ppi  870-«7aL  ^ 
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spiritual  poems  were  the  main  prodoctB  of  Swedish  letters 
in  the  16th  century.  Two  writers,  ihe  brothers  Petri, 
take  an  easy  prominence  in  so  barren  a  period.  Olans 
Petri  (1497-1552)  and  Laurentius  Petri  (U99-1573) 
were  Carmelite  monks  who  proceeded  in  1516  to  Witten- 
berg to  study  theology  under  Luther,  and  who  came  back 
to  Sweden  as  the  apostles  of  the  new  faith.  Olaus,  who 
is  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  Swedish  annals,  was  of  the 
executive  rather  than  the  meditative  class.  He  found 
time,  however,  to  write  a  Chronicle,  which  is  the 
earliest  prose  history  of  Sweden,  a  mystery  play,  Tobie 
Conudiay  which  is  the  first  Swedish  drama,  and  three 
psalm-books,  the  best  known  being  published  in  1530 
under  the  title  of  Ifa^re  Gudhelige  Vyaor  ("  Certain  Divine 
Songs").  Laurentius  Petri,  who  was  archbishop  of  all 
Sweden,  edited  or  superintended  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  published  at  Upsala  in  1540.  He  abo  wrote  many 
psalms.  Laurentius  Andre®,  who  died  in  1552,  had 
previously  prepared  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament^ 
which  appeared  in  1526.  He  was  a  polemical  writer  of 
prominence  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  Finally,  Petrus 
Niger  (Peder  Svart^  bishop  of  Vester&s  (d.  1562),  wrote 
a  chronicle  of  the  life  of  Qustavns  L  up  to  1533,  in  excel- 
lent prose.  The  same  writer  left  unpublished  a  history  of 
the  bishops  of  Wester&s  his  predecessors.  The  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century  is  a  blank  in  Swedish  literature. 
V  With  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  consequent 
development  of  Swedish  greatness,  literature  bc^n  to 
assert  itself  in  more  vigorous  forms.  The  long  life  of  the 
royal  librarian,  Johannes  Buraeus  (1568-1652),  formed  a 
link  between  the  age  of  the  Petri  and  that  of  Stjemhjelm. 
BursBus  studied  all  the  sciences  then  known  to  mankind, 
and  confounded  them  all  in  a  sort  of  Kabbinical  cultus 
of  his  own  invention,  a  universal  philosophy  in  a  multi- 
tude of  nn readable  volumea  But  he  was  a  patient  anti- 
quarian, and  advanced  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Scandi- 
navian mythology  and  language  very  considerably.  He 
awakened  curiosity  and  roused  &  public  sympathy  ^th 
letters ;  nor  was  it  without  significance  that  two  of  the 
greatest  Swedes  of  the  century,  Qustavus  Adolphns  and 
the  poet  Stjernhjelm,  were  his  pupils.  The  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  saw  the  rise  of  secular  drama  in  Sweden. 
The  first  comedy  was  the  Tisbe  of  Kagnus  Olai  Astero- 
pherus  (d.  1647),  a  coarse  but  witty  piece  on  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  acted  by  the  schoolboys  of  the  college 
of  Arboga  in  1610.  This  play  is  the  Haiph  BoUter 
JDoisier  of  Swedish  literature.  A  greater  dramatist 
was  Johannes  Messenius  (1579-1636),  who,  having  been 
discovered  plotting  against  the  Government  during  the 
absence  of  Qustavus  in  Russia,  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  life — chat  is,  for  twenty  years.  Before 
this  disaster  he  had  been  profossor  in  Upsala,  where  his 
first  historical  comedy  Disa  wi4S  performed  in  1611  and 
the  tragedy  of  Si^nilt  in  1612.  The  design  of  Messenius 
was  to  write  the  history  of  his  country  in  fifty  plays ;  he 
completed  and  produced  six.  These  dramas  are  not 
particularly  well  arranged,  bnt  they  form  a  little  body  of 
theatrical  literature  of  singular  interest  and  valne.  Mes- 
senius was  a  genuine  poet ;  the  lyrics  he  introduces  have 
something  of  the  charm  of  the  old  ballads.  He  wrote 
abundantly  in  prison ;  his  mapnum  opus  was  a  history  of 
Sweden  in  Latin,  but  he  has  also  left,  in  Swedish,  two 
important  rhyme-chronicles.  Messenius  was  imitated  by 
a  little  crowd  of  playwrights.  Nikolaus  Catonius  (d. 
1655)  wrote  a  fine  tragedy  on  the  Trojan  War,  TVoy^ii- 
borph,  in  which  he  excelled  Messenhis  as  a  dramatiiit 
Andreas  Prytz,  who  died  ih  1655  as  bishop  of  Linkoping, 
produced  several  religions  chronicle  plays  from  Swedidi 
history.  Jacobus  Rondeletius  (d.  1662)  wrote  a  curious 
'*  Christian    tragi-comedy "   of  Judas  Bedivivus.    These 


plays  were  all  acted  by  schoolboys  and  university  yoathi^ 
and  when  they  went  out  of  fashion  among  these  classes 
the  drama  in  Sweden  almost  entirely  ceased  to  exij>t 
Two  historians  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  Erik  Goransaon 
Tegel  (d.  1636)  and  iEgidins  Oirs  (d.  1639),  deserve 
mention. 

The  reign  of  Qustavus  Adolphns  was  adorned  by  one 
great  writer,  the  most  considerable  in  all  the  early  history 
of  Sweden.  The  title  of  "the  Father  of  Swedish  Poetry" 
has  been  universally  awarded  to  Qoran  Li^a,  better  known 
by  his  adopted  name  of  Qeorg  Stjernhjelm  (1598-1672). 
lliis  extraordinary  man  was  bom  at  Wika  in  Dalecarlia 
on  the  7th  of  August  1598.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Qreifswald,  and  spent  some  years  in  travelling  over 
every  quarter  of  Europe.  On  his  return  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Qustavus  Adolphns,  who  gave  him  a  responsible 
post  at  Dorpat  in  1630,  and  raised  him  next  year  to  tlie 
nobility.  After  the  king's  death  Christina  attached  him, 
as  a  kind  of  poet-kureate,  to  her  court  in  Stockholm. 
His  property  lay  in  Livonia,  and  when  the  Russians 
plundered  that  province  in  1656  the  poet  was  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty  for  two  or  three  years.  He  died  at 
Brunkeborg  in  Stockholm  on  the  22d  of  April  1672. 
S^ernl^'elm  was  a  man  of  almost  universal  attainment^ 
but  it  is  mainly  in  verse  that  he  has  left  his  stamp  upon 
the  literature  of  his  country.  He  found  the  language 
rough  and  halting,  and  he  moulded  it  into  perfect  smooQi- 
ness  and  elasticity.  His  master  Burssus  had  written  a 
few  Swedish  hexameters  by  way  of  experiment  Stjem- 
hjelm took  the  form  and  made  it  national  His  greatest 
poem,  Hercules,  is  a  didactic  allegory  in  hexametersi 
written  in  very  musical  verse,  and  wiUi  an  almost  Oriental 
splendour  of  phrase  and  imagery.  In  its  faults  as  well  as 
its  beauties  the  style  of  S^'ernl\jelm  reminds  na  of  that  of 
his  great  Dutch  contemporary  YondeL  He  was  certainly 
influenced  by  a  writer  a  few  months  older  than  himself 
the  Qerman  poet  Martin  Opitz.  The  Hercules,  which 
deals  with  the  familiar  story  of  the  dispute  for  the  hero 
between  Duty  and  Pleasure,  was  first  printed,  at  Upsala, 
in  1653,  but  was  finished  some  years  earlier.  Brdltopt' 
Besvdrs  Ihughommelse,  a  sort  of  serio-comic  epithalamium 
in  the  same  measure,  is  another  very  brilliant  work  of 
Stjemhjelm.  His  masques,  Then  fhgne  Cupido  ("  Cupid 
Caught")  (1649),  Frtd^fl  (**  The  Birth  of  Peace")  (1649), 
and  Parnassus  TriumphaAs  (1651),  were  written  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  queen,  and  have  a  charming  lyrical 
lightness.  He  can  scarcely,  however,  be  said  to  have  been 
successful  in  his  attempt,  in  the  first  two  of  these,  to 
introduce  unrhymed  song-measures.  Stjernlgelm  was  an 
active  philologist,  and  left  a  great  number  of  works  on 
language,  of  which  only  a  few  have  ever  been  printed. 
He  wrote  letter  A  of  the  earliest  Swedish  dictionaiy, 
published  in  1643,  and  a  work  on  mathematics  entitled 
Archimedes  Be/ormatus,  No  brighter  intellectual  figure 
arose  in  Sweden  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

The  claim  of  Stjemhjelm  to  be  the  first  Swedish  poet 
may  be  contested  by  a  younger  man,  but  a  slightly  earlier 
writer,  Qustaf  Rosenhane  (1619-1684),  who  was  a 
reformer  on  quite  other  lines.  If  Stjernhjelm  studied 
Opitz,  Rosenhane  took  the  French  poets  of  the  Renais- 
sance for  his  modelsy  and  in  1650  wrote  a  cycle  of  one 
hundred  sonnet^  the  earliest  in  the  language ;  these  were 
published  under  the  title  tenerid  in  1680.  Rosenhane 
printed  in  1658  a  "Complaint  of  the  Swedish  Lan- 
guage'' in  thirteen  hundred  rattling  rhyming  lines, 
and  in  1682  a  •  collection:  of  eighty  songs.  He  was  a 
metrist  of  the  artistic  order,  skHful,  learned,  and  imini- 
passioned.  His  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  lite«a- 
ture  of  his  country  was  beyond  question.  Most  of  the 
young    poets  followed  Stjernlgelm  rather  than  Roeen- 
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hane.  As  penonal  friends  4ttd  pupils  of  the  former, 
the  brothers  Ck>]ambi]8  deserre  special  attention.  Each 
ivrote  copiously  in  Tene,  but  Johan  (1640-1684)  almost 
entirely  in  Latin,  while  Samuel  (1642-1678),  especially 
in  his  0dm  Swthiem,  showed  himself  an  apt  and  fervid 
imitator  of  the  Swedish  hexameters  of  Stjernlgelm.  Of  a 
rhyming  family  of  Hjarne^  it  is  enough  to  mention  one 
member.  Urban  Hjame  (1641-1724),  who  introduced  the 
new  form  of  classical  tragedy  from  France,  in  a  speciee  of 
transition  from  the  masques  of  Stjemhjelm  to  the  later 
.  regular  rhymed  dramas.  His  best  play  was  a  Bonmunda. 
Lars  Johansson  (1642-1674),  who  called  himself  <' Luci- 
dor  the  Unfortunate,"  has  been  the  subject  of -a  whole 
tissue  of  romance,  most  of  which  is  fabulous.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  he  was  stabbed,  like  Marlowe,  in  a  mid- 
night brawl  at  a  tavern.  His  poems  were  posthumously 
collected  as  Flower$  of  Heliecn^  Plucked  and  Distributed  on 
variou*  occatiom  by  Lueidor  the  Unfortunate.  Stripped 
of  the  myth  which  had  attracted  so  much  attention  to  his 
name,  Lueidor  proves  to  be  an  occasional  rhymster  of  a 
very  low  order.  Haquin  Spegel  (1645-1714),  the  famous 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  wrote  a  long  didactic  epic  in  alex- 
andrines, GocTi  Labour  and  Beet,  with  an  introductory 
ode  to  the  Deity  in  rhymed  hexametera  He  was  also  a 
good  writer  of  hymnss  Another  ecclesiastic,  the  bishop 
of  Skara,  Jesper  Svedberg  (1653-1735),  wrote  sacred 
Terses,  but  is  better  remembered  as  the  father  of  Sweden- 
borg.  Peter  Lagerldf  (d.  1699)  cultivated  a  pastoral  vein 
in  his  Elwmdra  and  LucUlu ;  he  was  professor  of  poetry, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  art  of  writing  Latin  verses,  at  Upsala. 
Olof  Wexionins  (1656-1690  f)  published  his  SinneA/vel,  a 
collection  of  graceful  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  1684,  in  an 
edition  of  ODiy  100  copies.  Its  existence  was  presently 
forgotten,  and  the  name  of  Wexionius  had  dropped  out  of 
the  history  of  literature,  when  Hanselli  recovered  a  copy 
and  reprinted  its  contents  in  1863.  We  have  hitherto 
considered  only  the  followers  of  Stjemhjelm;  we  have 
now  to  speak  of  an  important  writer  who  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Rosenhane.  Gnnno  Eurelius,  afterwards  en- 
nobled with  the  name  cf  Dahlstjema  (1661-1709),  early 
showed  an  interest  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  In  1690  he 
translated  Quarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and  in  or  just  after  1697 
published,  in  a  folio  volume  without  a  date,  his  Kunga- 
SlxUd,  the  first  original  poem  in  ottava  rima  produced  in 
Swedish.  This  is  a  bombastic  and  vainglorious  epic  in 
honour  of  Charles  XL,  whom  Eurelius  adored ;  it  Ib  not, 
however,  without  great  merits,  richness  of  language,  flow- 
ing metre,  and  the  breadtb  of  a  genuine  poetic  enthusiasm. 
He  published  a  little  collection  of  lamentable  sonnets 
when  his  great  master  died.  Eurelius  struck  the  lyre 
several  times  in  honour  of  Charles  XIL,  but  these  poems 
have  all  perished.  He  was  a  true  patriot,  and  grief  at 
the  defeat  of  Poltava  is  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life. 
Johan  Runius  (1679-1713),  called  the  "Prince  of  Poets," 
published  a  collection  entitled  Dudaim^  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  praise,  and  with  him  the  generation  of  the 
17th  century  closes.  Talent  had  been  shown  by  certain 
individuals,  but  no  healthy  school  of  Swedish  poetry  had 
been  founded,  and  the  latest  imitators  of  Stjemlgelm  had 
lost  every  vestige  of  taste  and  independence. 

In  prose  the  17th  century  produced  but  little  of  import- 
ance in  Swedea  Qustavus  Adolphus  (1594-1632)  was 
the  most  polished  writer  of  its  earlier  half,  and  his 
speeches  take  an  important  place  in  the  development  of 
the  knguaga  The  most  original  mind  of  the  next  age 
was  Olof  Rudbeck  (1630-1702),  the  famous  author  of 
Atland  er  Manhem,  He  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in 
Upsala,  building  anatomical  laboratories,  conducting 
musical  concerts,  laying  out  botanical  gardens,  arranging 
medical  lecture  rooms — in  a  word,  expending  ceaseless 


energy  on  the  practical  impiovement  of  the  university. 
He  was  a  genius  in  all  the  known  branches  of  learning ; 
at  twenty-three  his  physiological  discoveries  had  made 
him  famous  throughout  Europe.  His  Atland  (or  Atlat^ 
tika)  appeared  in  four  foho  volumes,  in  Latin  and 
Swedish,  in  1679-98;  it  was  an  attempt  to  summon  all 
the  authority  of  the  past,  all  the  sages  of  Greece  and  the 
bards  of  Iceland,  to  prove  the  inherent  and  indisputable 
greatness  of  the  Swedish  nation,  in  which  the  fabulous 
Atlantis  had  been  at  last  discovered.  It  was  the  literary 
expression  of  the  majesty  of  Charles  XL,  and  of  his 
autocratical  dreams  for  the  destiny  of  Sweden.  From 
another  point  of  view  it  is  a  monstrous  hoard  or  cairn  of 
rough-hewn  antiquarian  learning  now  often  praised,  some- 
times quoted  from,  and  never  read.  Olof  Verelius  (1618- 
1682)  had  led  the  way  for  Rudbeck,  by  his-translations 
of  Icelandic  sagas,  a  work  which  was  carried  on  with 
greater  intelligence  by  Johan  Peringskjold  (1654-1720), 
the  editor  of  the  Heimakringla,  The  French  philosopher 
Descartes,  who  died  at  Christina's  court  at  Stockholm  in 
1650,  found  his  chief,  though  posthumous,  disciple  in 
Anders  Rydelius  (1671-1738),  bishop  of  Lund,  who  was 
the  master  of  Dalin,  and  thus  connects  us  with  the  next 
epoch.  Charles  XIL,  under  whose  special  patronage 
Rydelius  wrote,  was  himself  a  metaphysician  and  physio- 
logist of  merit  * 
A  much  more  brilliant  period  followed  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.  The  influence  of  France  and  England  took 
the  place  of  that  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  taste  of 
Louis  XIV.,  tempered  by  the  study  of  Addison  and  Pope, 
gave  its  tone  to  the  academical  court  of  Queen  Ulrica 
Eleonore,  and  Sweden  became  completely  a  slave* to  the 
periwigs  of  literature,  to  the  unities  and  graces  of  classical 
France.  Nevertheless  this  was  a  period  of  great  intel- 
lectual stimulus  and  activity,  and  Swedish  literature  took 
a  solid  shape  for  the  fi^t  time.  This  Augustan  period  in 
Sweden  closed  somewhat  abruptly  about  1765.  Two 
writers  in  verse  connect  it  with  the  school  of  the  preced- 
ing century.  Jacob  Frese  (1691-1729),  whose  poems 
were  published  in  1726,  was  an  elegiacal  writer  of  much 
grace,  who  foreshadowed  the  idyllic  manner  of  Creutz. 
Samuel  von  Triewald  (1688-1743)  played  a  very  imper- 
fect Dryden  to  Dalin's  Pope.  He  was  the  first  Swedish 
satirist,  and  introduced  Boileau  to  his  countrymen.  His 
Satire  upon  our  Stupid  Poets  may  still  be  read  with 
entertainment  Both  in  verse  and  prose  Olof  von  Dalin 
(1708-1763)  takes  a  higher  place  than  any  writer  since 
Stjemhjelm.  He  was  inspired  by  the  study  of  his  great 
English  contemporaries.  His  Swedish  Argus  (1733-34) 
was  modelled  on  Addison's  Spectator,  his  Thoughts  about 
Critics  (1736)  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  his  Tale  of  a 
Horse  on  Swiff  s  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Dalin*s  style,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  was  of  a  finished  elegance.  His  great  epic, 
Swedish  Freedom  (1742),  was  written  in  alexandrines  of 
far  greater  smoothness  and  vigour  than  had  previously 
been  attempted.  When  in  1737  the  new  Royal  Swedish 
theatre  was  opened,  Dalin  led  the  way  to  a  new  school  of 
dramatists  with  his  BrynhUda,  a  regular  tragedy  in  the 
style  of  Cr^billon  p^re.  In  his  comedy  of  The  Envious 
Man,  he  introduced  the  manner  of  Moli^re,  or  more  pro- 
perly that  of  Holberg.  His  songs,  his  satires,  his  occa- 
sional pieces,  without  displaying  any  real  originality,  show 
Dalin's  tact  and  skill  as  a  workman  with  the  pen.  He 
stole  from  England  and  France,  but  with  the  plagiarism 
of  a  man  of  genius ;  and  his  multifarious  labours  raised 
Sweden  to  a  level  with  the  other  literary  countries  of 
Europe.  They  formed  a  basis  upon  which  more  national 
and  more  scrupulous  writers  could  build  their  various 
structures.  A  foreign  critic,  especially  an  English  one, 
will  never  be  able  to  give  Dalin  so  much  credit  as  the 
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Swedes  do;  bat  he  was  certainly  an  unsarpossable  master 
of  padiche, 

^  The  only  poet  of  importance  who  contested  the  lanrels 
of  Dalin  was  a  woman.  Hedvig  Charlotta  Nordenflycht 
(1718-1763)  was  the  centre  of  a  society  which  ventured 
to  rival  that  which  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonore  created  and 
Dalin  adorned.  Both  groups  were  classical  in  taste,  both 
worshipped  the  new  lights  in  England  and  France.  Fru 
Nordenflycht  wrote  with  facility  and  grace ;  her  collection 
of  lyrics,  TJie  Sorromng  Turtledove  (1743),  in  spite  of 
its  affectation,  enjoyed  and  merited  a  great  success;  it 
was  the  expression  of  a  deep  and  genuine  sorrow — the 
death  of  her  husband  after  a  very  brief  and  happy  married 
lifa  It  was  in  1744  that  she  settled  in  Stockholm  aud 
opened  her  famous  literary  salon.  She  was  called  "  The 
Swedish  Sappho,"  and  scandal  has  been  needlessly  busy  in 
giving  point  to  the  allusion.  It  was  to  Fru  Nordenflycht's 
credit  that  she  discovered  and  encouraged  the  talent  of 
two  very  distingmshed  poets  younger  than  herself,  Creutz 
and  Gylienborg.  Gustaf  Filip  Creutz  (1729-1785)  was  a 
Finlander  who  achieved  an  extraordinary  success  with  his 
idyllic  poems,  and  in  particular  with  the  beautiful  pastoral 
of  AtU  och  Camilla^  long  the  most  popular  of  all  Swedish 
poems.  In  1763,  Uie  year  of  the  death  of  Dalin  and  of 
Fru  Nordenflycht,  Creutz  ceased  to  write,  having  been 
appointed  minister  to  Spain  ;  he  gave  up  poetry  for  poli- 
tics. Gustaf  Frederik  Gylienborg  (1731-1808)  was  a 
less  accomplished  poet,  less  delicate  and  touching,  more 
rhetorical  and  artificial.  His  epic  Taget  ofver  Biilt  ("  The 
Expedition  across  the  Belt")  (1785)  is  an  imitation,  in 
twelve  books,  of  Voltaire's  Uenriade^  and  deaU  with  the 
prowess  of  Charles  X.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it.  He 
.wrote  fables,  allegories,  and  satires.  He  outlived  his 
chief  contemporaries  so  long  that  the  new  generation 
addressed  him  as  "Father  Gylienborg."  Anders  Odel 
(1718-1773)  wrote  in  1739  the  famous  "Song of  Malcolm 
Sinclair,"  the  Sinclairsvisa.  The  writers  of  verse  in  this 
period  were  exceedingly  numerous,  but  it  cannot  be  need- 
ful, in  a  sketch  of  this  kind,  to  preserve  the  minor  names. 
y  In  prose,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  was  rich  in  Sweden  as  elsewhere.  The  first 
Swedish  novelist  was  Jakob  Henrik  Murk  (1714-1763). 
His  romances  have  some  likeness  to  those  of  Richardson  ; 
they  are  moral,  long-winded,  and  slow  in  evolution,  but 
written  in  an  exquisite  style,  and  with  much  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Adalrik  och  Gotkilda,  which  went  on 
appearing  from  1742  to  1745,  is  the  best  known;  it  was 
followed,  between  1749  and  1758,  by  Tkecla,  Jakob 
Wallenberg  (1746-1778)  described  a  voyage  he  took  to 
the  East  Indies  and  China  under  the  very  odd  title  of  Min 
Son  p&  Gal^n  (''  My  Son  at  the  Galleys  "),  a  work  full  of 
humour  and  originality.  We  have  already  indicated  that 
Dalin's  activity  in  prose  was  scarcely  less  abundant  or  less 
meritorious  than  that  in  verse.  He  wrote  an  important 
history  of  Sweden  down  to  Charles  IX.  His  contemporary 
Johan  Ihre  (1707-1780),  a  professor  at  Upsala,  edited 
the  Codex  Argenieiis  of  Ulfilas,  and  produced  the  first  com- 
plete Swedish  dictionary.  In  doing  this  he  was  assisted 
by  the  labours  of  two  other  grammarians,  Sven  Hof  (d. 
1786)  and  Abraham  Sahlstedt  (d.  1776).  Karl  Gustaf 
Tesnin  (1695-1770)  wrote  on  politics  and  on  aesthetics. 
Anders  Johan  von  Hopken  (1712-1789),  the  friend  of 
Ulrica  Eleonore,  was  a  master  of  rhetorical  compliment 
in  addresses  and  funeral  orations.  In  spite  of  all  the 
encouragement  of  the  court,  drama  did  not  flourish  in 
Sweden.'  Among  the  tragedians  of  the  age  we  may  men- 
tion Dalin,  Gylienborg,  and  Erik  Wrangel  (d.  1765).  In 
comedy  Reinhold  Gustaf  Mod^e  (d.  1752)  wrote  three 
good  plays  in  rivalry  of  Holberg.  In  science  Linnaeus,  or 
Karl  von  Linn6  (1707-1778),  was  the  name  of  greatest 


genius  in  the  whole  century ;  bat  he  wrote  almost  entirely 
in  Latin.  The  two  great  Swedish  chemists,  Torbem  Olof 
Bergman  (1735-1784)  and  Karl  Vilhelm  Scheele  (1742- 
1786),  flourished  at  this  time.  In  pathology  a  great 
name  was  left  by  Nils  Ros^n  von  Roscnstcin  (1706-1773), 
in  navigation  by  Admiral  Fredrik  Henrik  af  Chapman 
(d.  1808),  in  philology  by  Karl  Aurivilliua  (d.  1786).  But 
these  and  other  distinguished  savants  whose  names  might 
be  enumerated  scarcely  belong  to  the  history  of  Swedish 
literature.  The  same  may  be  said  about  that  marveUoas 
and  many-sided  genius,  Emanuel  Swcdcuborg  (1688- 
1772),  who,  though  the  son  of  a  Swedish  poet,  preferred 
to  prophesy  to  the  world  in  Latin  (see  Sw£DEXBoeo). 

What  is  called  the  Gustavian  period  is  supposed  to 
commence  with  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III  in  1771  and 
to  close  with  the  abdication  of  Gustavus  lY.  in  1809. 
This  period  of  less  than  forty  years  was  particularly  rich 
in  literary  talent,  and  the  taste  of  the  people  in  literar}- 
matters  widened  to  a  remarkable  extent  Journalism 
began  to  develop;  the  Swedish  Academy  was  founded; 
the  drama  first  learned  to  flourish  in  Stockholm;  and 
literature  began  to  take  a  characteristically  national 
shape.  This  fruitful  period  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  divisions,  equivalent  to  the  reigns  of  the  two  kingt. 
The  royal  personages  of  Sweden  have  commonly  been  pro- 
tectors of  literature ;  they  have  strangely  often  been  able 
men  of  letters  themselves.  Gustavus  UL  (1746-1792), 
the  founder  of  the  Swedish  Academy  and  of  the  Swedish 
theatre,  was  himself  a  playwright  of  no  mean  ability. 
One  of  hiB  prose  dramas,  JSiri  BraJie  och  Johm  GyUen- 
sterna,  held  the  stage  for  many  years.  In  1773  the  king 
opened  the  national  theatre  in  Stockholm,  and  on  that 
occasion  an  opera  of  Theiia  och  Pelee  was  performed, 
written  by  himself.  In  1786  Gustavus  created  the  Swedish 
Academy,  on  the  lines  of  the  French  Academy,  but  with 
eighteen  members  instead  of  forty.  The  first  list  of 
immortals,  which  included  the  survivors  of  a  previous 
age  and  such  young  celebrities  as  Kellgren  and  Leopold, 
embraced  all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  the  best  society  of 
Stockholm ;  the  king  himself  presided,  and  won  the  first 
prize  for  an  oration.  The  principal  writers  of  the  reign 
of  Gustavus  III.  bear  the  name  of  the  Academical  school 
But  we  must  first  consider  a  writer  of  genius  who  hsd 
nothing  academical  in  his  composition. 

Earl  Mikael  Bellman  (1740-1795),  the  most  original 
and  one  of  the  most  able  of  all  Swedish  writers,  was  an 
improvisators  of  the  first  order  (see  Bellman).  The  riot 
of  his  dithyrambic  hymns  sounded  a  strange  note  of 
nature  amid  the  conventional  music  of  the  Gustaviana 
Of  the  academical  poets  Johan  Gabriel  Oxenstjema 
(1750-1818),  the  nephew  of  Gylienborg,  was  a  descriptive 
idyll ist  of  grace.  He  translated  Paradise  Lost.  A  writer 
of  far  more  power  and  versatility  was  Johan  Henrik 
Kellgren  (1751-1795),  the  leader  of  taste  in  his  time  (see 
Kellgren).  He  was  the  first  writer  of  the  end  of  the 
century  in  Sweden,  and  the  second  undoubtedly  was  Karl 
Gustaf  af  Leopold  (1756-1829),  "the  blind  seer  Tiresias- 
Leopold,"  who  lived  on  to  represent  the  old  school  in  the 
midst  of  romantic  times.  Leopold  was  not  equal  to 
Kellgren  in  general  poetical  ability,  but  he  is  great  in 
didactic  and  satiric  writing.  He  wrote  a  satire,  the 
Enebomiad,  against  a  certain  luckless  Per  Enebom,  and 
a  classic  tragedy  of  Virginia,  He  is  little  read  now. 
Gudmund  Goran  Adlerbeth  (1751-1818)  was  a  transhktor, 
and  the  author  of  a  successful  tragic  opera,  Cora  och  Aiomo 
(1782).  Anna  Maria  Lenngren  (1754-1817)  was  a  veiy 
popular  sentimental  writer  of  graceful  verse,  chiefly 
between  1792  and  1798.  She  was  less  French  and  more 
national  than  most  of  her  contemporaries;  she  is  a 
Swedish  Mrs  Hemans. 
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Two  writers  of  the  academio  period,  besides  Bellman, 
and  a  generation  later  than  he,  kept  apart,  and .  served  to 
lead  up  to  the  romantic  reTivaU  Bengt  Lidner  (1759- 
1793),  a  mekncholy  and  professedly  elegiacal  writer,  had 
analogies  with  sach  German  sentimentoliBts  as  NoysUs. 
Ho  led  a  strange  wandering  life,  and  died,  still  young,  in 
extreme  poverty.  His  poems  appeared  in  1788.  Tomas 
Thortld  (1759-1808)  was  a  much  stronger  natnre,  and 
led  the  revolt  against  prevailing  taste  with  far  more 
vigour.  But  he  is  an  irregular  and  inartistic  versifier, 
and  it  is  mainly  as  a  prose  writer,  and  especially  as  a 
▼ery  original  and  courageous  critic,  that  he  is  now  mainly 
remembered.  He  settled  in  Qermany,  and  died  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  Qreifswald.  Kari  August  Ehrensvard  (1745- 
1800)  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  critic  whose  aims 
aomewhat  resembled  those  of  Thorild.  The  creation  of 
the  Academy  led  to  a  great  production  of  esthetic  and 
philosophical  writing.  Among  critics  of  taste  may  be 
mentioned  Nils  von  Rosenstein  (1752-1824) ;  the  rhetor- 
ical bishop  of  Linkoping,  Magnus  Lehnberg  (1758-1808) ; 
and  Count  Georg  Adleraparre  (1760-1809).  Kellgren 
and  Leopold  were  both  of  them  important  prose  writers. 

The  excellent  lyrical  poet  Frans  Mikael  Fransdn  (1772- 
1847)  (see  FranzAn),  and  a  belated  academician  Johan 
David  Valerius  (1776-1852),  fill  up  the  spaoe  between 
the  Gustavian  period  and  the  domination  of  romantic 
ideas  from  Ctormany.  It  was  Lorenzo  Hammarskold 
(1785-1827)  who  in  1803  introduced  the  views  of  Tieck 
and  Schelling  by  founding  the  society  in  Upsala  called 
**  Vitterhotens  Vanner  "  (see  HaxmarskOld).  This  passed 
away,  but  was  succeeded  in  1807  by  the  famous  "  Aurora 
fdrbundet^"  founded  by  two  youths  of  genius,  Per  Daniel 
Amadous  Atterbom  (1790-1855)  and  Vilhelm  Frederik 
Palmblad  (1788-1852).  These  young  men  had  at  first 
to  endure  bitter  opposition  and  ridicule  from  the  academic 
writers  then  in  power,  but  they  supported  this  with 
cheerfulness,  and  answered  back  in  their  magazines, 
Poly/em  and  Foiforot  (1810-1813).  They  were  named 
"  Fosforisterna "  (Phosphorists)  from  the  latter.  The 
princi|xil  members  of  the  school  were  the  three  writers 
last  named  (see  Attkrbom)  and  Karl  Frederik  Dahlgren 
(1791-1844),  a  humorist  who  6wed  much  to  the  example 
of  Beliman.  Fni  Julia  Nyberg  (1785-1854),  under  the 
title  of  Euphrosyiie,  was  their  tenth  Muse,  and  wrote 
agreeable  lyrica  Among  the  Phosphorists  Atterbom  was 
the  man  of  most  genius.  On  the  side  of  the  Acadetny 
they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  Per  Adam  Wailmark 
(1777-1858).  One  of  them,  Atterbom,  eventually  forced 
the  doors  of  the  Academy  itself. 

In  1811  certain  young  men  in  Stockholm  founded  a 
society  for  the  elevation  of  society  by  means  of  the  study 
of  Scandinavian  antiquity.  This  was  the  Gothic  Society, 
which  began  to  issue  the  magazine  called  Iduna  as  its 
organ.  Of  its  patriotic  editors  the  most  prominent  was 
Erik  Gustaf  Geyer  (1783-1847),  but  he  was  presently 
joined  by  a  young  man  slightly  older  than  himself,  Esaias 
Tegncr  (1782-1846),  afterwards  bishop  of  Yexio,  the 
greatest  of  Swedish  writers  (see  Geijer  and  Teon^). 
Even  more  enthusiastic  than  either  in  pushing  to  its  last 
extreme  the  worship  of  ancient  myths  and  manners  was 
Per  Henrik  Ling  (1776-1839),  now  better  remembered 
OS  the  father  of  gymnastic  science  than  as  a  poet  The 
Gothic  Society  eventually  included  certain  younger  men 
than  these— Arvid  August  Afzelius  (1785-1871),  the 
first  editor  of  the  Swedish  folk-songs;  Gustaf  Vilhelm 
Gumielins  (1789-1877),  who  has  bixen  somewhat  pre- 
tentiously styled  "The  Swedish  Walter  Scott,"  author  of 
the  historical  novel  of  Tord  Bonde ;  I)aron  fiemhard  von 
Beskow  (1796-1868),  lyrist  and  dramatist;  and  Karl 
August  Nicander  (1799-1839^  a  poet  who  approached 


the  Phosphorists  in  manner.  The  two  great  lights  of  the 
Gothic  school  are  Geijer,  mainly  in  prose,  and  Tegncr,  in 
his  -  splendid  and  copious  verse.  Johan  Olof  Wallin 
(1779-1839)  may  be  mentioned  in  the  same  category, 
although  he  is  really  distinct  from  all  the  schools.  He 
was  archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  in  1819  he  published  the 
national  hymn-book  of  Sweden,  now .  officially  usdd  in  all 
churches;  of  the  hymns  in  this  collection,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  are  written  by  Wallin  himself. 

From  1810  to  1840  was  the  blossoming-time  in 
Swedish  poetry,  and  there  were  several  writers  of  distin« 
guished  merit  who  could  not  be  included  in  either  of  the 
groups  enumerated  above.  Second  only  to  Tegncr  in 
genius,  the  brief  life  and  mysterious  death  of  Erik  Johan 
Stagnelius  (1793-1823)  have  given  a  romantic  interest  to 
all  that  is  connected  with  liis  name.  Uis  first  publica- 
tion was  the  epic  of  Vladimir  the  Great  (1817) ;  to  this 
succeeded  the  romantic  poem  Blanda,  His  singular 
dramas.  The  Bacchante*  (1822),  Sigurd  Ring^  which  was 
posthumous,  and  The  Mariyre  (1821),  are  esteemed  by 
many  critics  to  be  his  most  original  productions.  His 
mystical  lyrics,  entitled  Liljor  %  Saron  ('^Lilies  in  Sharon"), 
and  his  sonnets,  which  are  the  best  in  Swedish,  may  be 
recommended  as  among  the  most  delicate  products  of  the 
Scandinavian  mind.  Stagnelius  has  been  compared,  and 
not  improperly,  to  Shelley.  Erik  Sjoberg,  who  called 
himself  **Vitalis"  (1794-1828),  was  another  gifted  writer 
whoee  career  was  short  and  wretehed.  A  volume  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  1820;  they  are  few  in  number  and 
all  brief.  His  work  divides  itself  into  two  classes — the 
one  profoundly  melancholy,  the  other  witty  or  boisterous. 
Two  humorous  poeto  of  the  same  period  who  deserve 
mention  are  Johan  Anders  Wadman  (1777-1837),  an 
improvisatore  of  the  same  class  as  Bellman,  and  Kristian 
Erik  Fahlcrantz  (1790-1866),  bishop  of  Yester&s,  whose 
humorous  polemical  poem,  of  Noa/i*s  Ark  (1825)  is  a 
masterpiece. 

Among  the  poeto  who  have  been  mentioned  above,  the 
majority  distinguished  themselves  also  in  prose.  *  But  the 
period  was  not  one  in  which  Swedish  prose  shone  with 
any  special  lustre.  The  first  prosaist  of  the  time  was, 
without  question,  the  novelist  Karl  Jonas  Ludvig  Alm- 
qvlBt  (1793-1866),  around  whose  extraordinary  personal 
character  and  career  a  mythical  romance  has  already 
collected  (see  Almqvist).  He  was  encyclopaedic  in  his 
range,  although  his  stories  preserve  most  charm ;  on  what- 
ever subject  he  wrote  his  style  was  always  exquisite. 
Frederik  Cederborgh  (1784-1835)  revived  tiie  comic 
novel  in  his  Uno  wm  Traaenherg  and  Ottar  Trolling,  The 
historical  novels  of  Gumaelius  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  Swedisli  history  supplied  themes  for  the  romances 
of  Count  Per  Georg  Si)arre  (1790-1871)  and  of  Gustaf 
Henrik  Meilin  (1803-1876).  But  all  these  writers  sink 
before  the  sustained  popularity  of  the  Finnish  poetess 
Fredrika  Bremer  (1801-1865),  whose  stories  have  reached 
farther  into  the  distant  provinces  of  the  world  of  letters 
than  the  writings  of  any  other  Swede  except  Tegncr  (see 
Bremer).  She  was  preceded  by  Sofia  Zelow,  afterwards 
Baroness  von  Knorring  (1797-1848),  who  wrote  a  long 
series  of  aristocratic  novels. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  romantic  period  a  high  position 
was  taken  as  an  independent  thinker  by  Benjamin  Hoijer 
(1767-1812),  who  owed  much  at  the  outset  to  Kant  and 
Fichte.  Geijer  also  distinguished  himself  in  philosophical 
writing,  but  the  most  original  of  Swedish  philosophers 
has  been  Kristofer  Jakob  Bostrum  (1797-1866),  a  peri- 
patetic talker,  who  wrote  little,  but  whose  system  has 
been  reduced  to  literature  by  K.  Claeson  (1827-1859), 
Professor  Axel  Nyblasus  (b.  1821),  and  other  disciples. 
A  polemical  writer  of  great  talent  was  Magpus^Jakob 
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Cnuenstolpe  (1795>1865),  of  whose  work  it  has  been  said 
that  "  it  ifl  not  history  and  it  is  not  fiction,  but  something 
brilliant  between  the  one  and  the  other."  As  an  historian 
of  Swedish  literature  Per  Wieselgren  (1800-1877)  has  com- 
posed a  valoable  work,  and  he  has  made  other  valuable 
contributions  to  history  and  bibliography.  In  history  we 
meet  again  with  the  great  name  of  Qe^er,  with  that  of  Jonas 
Hallenberg  (1748-1834),  and  with,  that  of  Anders  Magnus 
Strinnholm  (1786-1862),  whose  labo^  in  the  field  of 
Swedish  lustory  were  extremely  Tuuable.  Oeijer  and 
Strinnholm  prepared  the  way  lor  the  most  popular  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Swedish  historians,  Anders 
Fryzell  (1795-1881),  whoto  famous  BerOtteUer  vr  Simska 
Htitorien  appeared  in  pef  ts  during  a  space  of  nearly  sixty 
years,  an  extraordinary  example  of  persistent  and  uninter- 
rupted work.  As  a  legal  historian  the  first  place  is  easUy 
maintained  by  Earl  Johan  Schlyter  (b.  1795).  Hans 
J&rta  (1.774-1847)  was  a  statesman  who  wrote  with 
vigour  on  economical  subjects.  In  science  it  is  only 
possible  to  mention  the  celebrated  names  of  Jons  Jakob 
BerzeUns  (1779-1848)  the  chemist,  Elias  Fries  (1794- 
1878)  the  botanist.  Earl  Adolf  Agardh  (1785-1859) 
the  physiologist,  and  Sven  Nilsson  (1787-1883)  the 
paleontologist. 

In  the  generation  which  has  just  passed  away,  the  first 
poet  of  Sweden,  without  a  rival,  was  Johan  Ludvig 
Buneberg  (1804-1877),  who  divides  with  Tegn^r  the 
highest  honour  in  Swedish  literature  (see  Runebkbo). 
The  other  leading  verse-writers  were  Earl  Yilhelm  Bottiger 
(1807-1878),  the  son-in-kw  and  biographer  of  Tegn6r; 
Johan  Boijesson  (1790-1866),  the  last  of  the  Phosphorists, 
author  of  various  romantic  dramas ;  Yilhelm  August  von 
Braun  (1813-1860),  a  humorous  lyrist;  "Talis  Qualis," 
whose  real  name  was  Earl  Yilhelm  August  Strandberg 
(1818-1877);  and  August  Teodor  Blanche  (1811-1868), 
the  popular  dramatist    But  Buneberg  is  the  only  great 


poetic  name  of  this  period.  In  prose  there  was  not  ena 
a  Buneberg.  Novel-writing  was  sustained  at  no  verj 
high  level  by  Earl  Anton  Wetterbergh  (b.  1804),  irbo 
called  himself  <'Onkel  Adam,"  by  Emilie  Carlen  (b. 
1807),  whose  autobiography  has  lately  appeared,  by  Oskar 
Fktrick  Stursen-Becker,  "Orvar  Odd,"  (1811-1869),  by 
August  Blanche,  and  by  Marie  Sofia  Schwartz  (b.  1819). 
Lars  Johan  Hierta  (1801-1872)  was  the  leading  joomalist, 
Johan  Henrik  Thomander,  bishop  of  Lund  (1798-1865), 
the  greatest  orator,  Matthias  Alexander  Gastrin  (1813- 
1852)  a  prominent  man  of  science,  and  Earl  Qustaf  af 
Forsell  (1783-1848)  the  principal  statistician  of  this 
not  very  brilliant  period.  Elias  Lonnrot  (1802-18S4) 
is  distinguished  as  the  Finnish  professor  wha  discovered 
and  edited  the  Zalevala.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
exhaustive  list  of  names  in  so  short  a  sketch  as  thi& 

Swedish  literature  is  not  in  a  very  lively  condition  at 
the  present  timeu  The  most  popular  living  poet  is  the 
Finn,  Zakris  Topelius  (b.  1818).  Of  a  Ugher  artistic 
merit  are  the  finished  lyrics  of  Count  Karl  SnoiUky  (b. 
1841).  Eing  Oscar  IL  (b.  1829)  is  a  genuine  poet  of  the 
second  order,  as  his  father  Charles  XY.  was  of  the  tbird. 
Earl  David  af  Wirs^n  (b.  1842)  is  an  active  writer  on  the 
conservative  sideu  The  best  living  author  of  Sweden  is 
undoubtedly  Viktor  Bydberg  (b.  1829),  who  has  written 
masterly  novels  and  historical  works.  The  latest  influ- 
ences from  Denmark-  and  France  are  beginning  to  be 
represented  by  Strindberg  the  novelist,  and  by  Fra  A 
Ch.  Edgren,  the  most  su'^cessful  Swedish  dramatist  of  ths 
moment  The  revival  of  literature  which  has  been  ao 
marked  in  the  other  two  Scandinavian  countries  has  n^t 
yet  spread  into  Sweden. 

Auihoritiei.—V,  Hanaelli,  Samlade  VUUrhdsarheUnfr&n  Stjtn^ 
hjelm  till  Dalin)  B.  £.  Malmstrom,  Orunddragsn  af  Svenska 
ViUerheUm  ffitforia;  P.  Wieselgren,  Sverigtt  Sk&na  LUentw] 
Warbnig,  Svemk  lAtUreJ/urhidma  i  Sammandrag,     (E.  W.  G.) 


SWEDENBOBG,  or  Svxdbibo,  EiCAinTXL  (1688-1772), 
was  bom  at  Stockholm  January  29, 1688.  His  father^  Dr 
Jesper  Svedberg,  subsequently  professor  of  theology  at 
Upeala  and  bishop  of  Skara,  was  a  pious,  learned,  and  a 
brave  man,  who  did  not  escape  the  cWge  of  heterodoxy, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  in  constant  intercourse  witii 
angels.  Emanuel  shared  as  a  child  his  father's  piety,  and 
his  parents  thought  that  "angels  spoke  through  him.'' 
His  education  embraced  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and,  above  all,  mathematics  with  the  natural 
sciences,  but  seems  to  have  been  curiously  defective  in 
theology.  Endowed  with  unusual  intellectual  powers  and 
an  iron  constitution,  he  acquired  vast  stores  of  learning 
in  all  those  branches.  Having  completed  his  university 
course  at  Upsala,  in  1710  he  commenced  the  customary 
European  tour,  visiting  England,  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany,  studying  especially  natural  philosophy,  though 
alternating  it  with  the  composition  of  Latin  verses,  little 
of  the  poet  as  there  was  in  his  nature.  In  1715  he 
returned  to  Upsala,  and  devoted  himself  to  natural  science 
and  various  engineering  works.  From  1716  to  1718  he 
published  a  scientific  periodical,  called  D»daluB  Hyper- 
boreus,  a  record  of  mechanical  and  mathematical  inven- 
tions and  discoveries.  In  1716  he  was  introduced  to 
Charles  XIL,  who  appointed  him  assessor  in  the  Swedish 
college  of  mines.  Two  years  kter  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  king's  siege  of  Frederikshall  by  the  invention 
of  machines  for  the  transport  of  boats  and  galleys  over- 
land from  Stromstadt  to  Iddeljord,  a  distance  of  14 
English  miles.  The  same  year  he  published  various 
mathematical  and  mechanical  works.    At  the  death  of  I 


Charles  XU.  Queen  Ulrica  elevated  him  and  his  family 
to  the  rank  of  nobility,  by  which  his  name  was  changed 
from  Svedberg  to  Swedenborg.  The  next  yean  were 
devoted  to  the  duties  and  studies  connected  with  bis 
office,  which  involved  the  visitation  of  the  Swedish, 
Saxon,  Bohemian,  and  Austrian  mines.  In  1724  be  wu 
offered  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Upsala,  which  he  declined.  Gradually  his  inquiring  and 
plulosophical  mind  led  him  to  wider  studies  than  those  of 
his  profession.  As  early  as  1721  he  was  seeking  toiay 
the  foundation  of  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  universe, 
when  he  published  his  Frodromus  Principiarum  ^frm 
Naturalium  and  had  ahready  written  his  Principia  in  ita 
first  form.  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1734,  appeared  in 
three  volumes  Opera  PhUoeophica  et  Mineralia,  tbe  first 
volume  of  which  (his  Principia)  contained  his  view  of  tbe 
first  principles  of  the  universe,  a  curious  mechanical  and 
geometrical  theory  of  the  origin  of  things.  The  same  year 
followed  Prodromus  Pkiloeophia  raiiodnantit  de  Infinito  d 
Causa  Finali  Creationii,  which  treats  of  the  relation  of 
the  finite  to  the  infipite  and  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  seek- 
ing to  establish  a  nexus  in  each  case  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty  of  their  relation.  From  this  time  be 
applied  himself  to  the  problem  of  discovering  the  natore 
of  soul  and  spirit  by  means  of  anatomical  studies.  He 
travelled  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  in  quest  of  tbe 
most  eminent  teachera  and  the  best  books  dealing  with  tbe 
human  frame,  and  published,  t^  the  results  of  his  inquiries, 
among  other  works,  his  (Economia  Regni  Animalit  (Lon- 
don, 1740-41)  and  Regnum  AtUmale  (The  Hague,  1744-45, 
London,  1745).  .  But  a  profound  change  was  coming  ov«r 
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Um,  whidi  waB  to  make  of  the'scieDtific  inquirer  the  saper- 
natoralist  propliet  Neither  by  geometrical,  nor  physical, 
nor  metaphysical  principles  had  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
and  grasping  the  infinite  and  the  spiritual,  or  in  elucidat- 
ing their  relation  to  man  and  man's  organism,  though  he 
had  caught  gUmpees  of  facts  and  methods  which  he 
thought. only  required  confirmation  and  development. 
Late  in  life  he  wrote  to  Oetinger  that  "  he  was  introduced 
by  the  Lord  first  into  the  natural  sciences,  and  thus  pre- 
pared, and,  indeed,  from  the  year  1710  to  1744,  when 
heaven  was  opened  to  him."  This  latter  great  event  is 
described  by  him  as  "  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  sights '' 
"  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  to  him  in  person,"  "  his 
introduction  into  the  spiritual  world."  Before  his  illu- 
mination he  had  been  instructed  by  dreams,  and  enjoyed 
extraordinary  visions,  and  heard  mysterious  conversations. 
According  to  his  own  account,  the  Lord  filled  him  with 
His  spirit  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  by 
the  word  from  Himself ;  He  commissioned  him  to  do  this 
work,  opened  the  sight  of  his  spirit,  and  so  let  him  into  the 
spiritual  world,  permitting  him  to  see  the  heavens  and  the 
hells,  and  to  converse  with  angels  and  spirits  for  years ; 
but  he  never  received  anything  relating  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  from  any  angel  but  from  the  Lord  alone  while  ho 
was  reading  the  word  {True  Christian  Beliffion,  No.  779). 
He  elsewhere  speaks  of  his  office  as  princifMilIy  an  opening 
of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word.  His  friend  Bobeahm 
reports,  from  Swedenborg's  own  account  to  him,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  extraordinary  revelation  of  the  Lord, 
when  He  appeared  to  him  and  said,  "  I  am  Qod  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.  I  have  chosen 
thee  to  unfold  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
I  will  Myself  dictate  to  thee  what  thou  shalt  write."  From 
that  time  he  gave  up  all  worldly  learning,  and  kboured 
solely  to  expound  spiritual  things.  But  it  was  some  time 
before  he  became  quite  at  home  in  the  spiritual  world. 
In  the  year  1747  he  resigned  his  post  of  assessor  of  the 
college  of  mines  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  his  higher 
vocation,  requesting  only  to  be  allowed  to  receive  as  a  pen- 
sion the  half  of  his  salary.  He  took  up  afresh  his  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  began  his  voluminous  works  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Arcana 
CoBiestia  in  eight  quarto  volumes,  which  he  printed  in  Lon- 
don between  1749  and  1756,  professing  to  have  derived 
the  whole  of  it  by  direct  illumination  from  the  Almighty 
Himself,  and  not  from  any  spirit  or  f  ngeL  His  later  work 
J)e  Coelo  et  de  Inferno  (London,  1758)  consists  of  extracts 
and  portions  of  the  Arcana,  His  MS.  work  Apoealyptis 
ExpHcata^  expounding  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church, 
was  prepared  in  1 757-59.  In  1 763  appeared  his  Sapientia 
Angelica  de  Divino  A  more  et  de  Divina  Sapientia^  containing 
tho  most  philosophical  brief  account  of  the  principles  of  the 
New  Church.  The  long  list  of  his  subseqnent.writings  will 
be  found  in  the  works  mentioned  below.  His  life  from  1 747 
was  spent  alternately  in  Sweden,  Holland,  and  London,  in 
the  composition  of  his  works  and  their  publication,  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  London,  March  29,  1772. 

Ho  was  a  man  who  won  the  respect,  confidence,  and  loye  of  all 
who  camo  into  contact  with  him.  Though  people  might  diabelioTe 
in  his  visions,  they  feared  to  ridicule  them  in  his  presence.  His 
manner  of  life  was  »iinple  in  the  extreme  ;  his  diet  consisted  chiefly 
of  bread  and  milk  and  large  quantities  of  coffee.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  the  distinction  of  day  and  night,  and  sometimes  lay 
for  days  together  in  a  trance,  while  his  servants  were  often  die* 
tnrbod  at  night  by  hearing  what  he  called  his  conflicts  with  evil 
spirits.  Rut  his  intercourse  with  spirits  was  often  perfectly  calm, 
in  broad  daylight,  and  with  all  his  faculties  awake.  Three  extra, 
ordinanr  instances  are  produced  by  his  friends  and  followers  in 
proof  of  his  soorship  and  admission  into  the  unseen  world.  But 
there  exists  no  account  at  first  hand  of  the  exact  facts,  and  Sweden' 
berg's  own  reference  to  one  of  these  instanoes  admits  of  another 
explanation  than  the  supernatural  one.  The  philosopher  Kant  was 
struck  by  them  la  1763,  bat  in_1765|  after  iorthor  u^uirks^^onx 


oladed  that  tnfo  of  them  had  "  no  other  foundation  than  common 
report  (jwrnWiM  Sage).*  See  Kohrbach's  edition  of  Kant's  Trauma 
einee  OeuUrHhere  (Leipric,  1680). 

Swodenborg'stheosophie  system  is  most  briefly  and'comprohen- 
■iyeiy  presented  in  his  Divine  Love  and  Vinne    Wimlom.     The 
point  of  view  from  which  God  must  be  regarded  is  that  of  His 
Doing  tho  Dirine  Man.    His  ease  in  infinite  love ;  His  manifostatioA, 
form,  or  body  is  infinite  wisdom.     Divine  love  is  tho  sclf-subsLstiag 
life  of  the  universe.     From  dod  emanates  a  divino  sphere,  which 
appears  in  the  spiritual  worlu  as  a  sun,  and  from  this  spiritual  sun 
again  proceeds  tne  sun  of  the  natural  world.     Tho  spiritual  sun  is 
the  souroe  of  love  and  intolligcnco,  or  life,  and  tho  natural  stun 
the  source  of  nature,  or  tho  receptacles  of  life ;  tho  first  is  alivo, 
the  second  dead.     The  two  worlds  of  nature  and  npirit  are  perfectly 
distinct,  but  they  are  intimately  related  by  analogous  substances, 
laws,  and  forces.     Each  has  its  atniosiiherce,  waters,  and  earths, 
but  in  the  one  thev  are  natural  and  in  the  other  spiritual.     In  God 
there  are  three  infinite  and  uncreated  **  degrees  **  of  being,  and  in 
man  and  all  things  corresponding  three  degrees,  finite  and  created. 
Tliey  are  love,  wisdom,  use ;  or  end,  cause,  and  cfTcct     Tho  final 
ends  of  all  things  are  in  the  Divine  Mind,  the  canses  of  all  things 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  their  effects  in  the  natural  world.     By 
a  love  of  each  degree  man  comes  into  conjunction  with  Uiom  and 
the  worlds  of  nature,  spirit,  and  God.    The  end  of  creation  is  that 
man  may  have  this  conjunction  and  become  tho  imago  of  his 
Creator  and  Oreation.     In  man  are  two  receptacles  for  God, — tho 
will  for  divine  love  and  the  understanding  for  divino  wis<lom, 
— that  love  and  wisdom  flowing  into  both  so  that  they  become 
human.     Before  the  fall  this  influx  was  free  and  unhindered,  and 
the  coigunotion  of  man  with  God  and  the  creation  complete,  but 
from  that  time  the  connexion  was  interrupted  and  God  had  to 
interpose  b^  successive  disnensations.     At  last  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  spirits  of  aarkness,  with  whom  man  associatea 
himself  by  his  sin,  became  so  great  that  the  existence  of  the 
human  race  was  threatened,   and  Jehovah  was  necessitated  to 
descend  into  nature  to  restore  the  connexion  between  Himself  and 
man.     He  could  not  come  in  His  unveiled  Divinity,  for  tho  **  hells  ** 
would  have  then  perished,  whom  he  did  not  seek  to  destroy  but 
only  to  subjugate.     Another  purpose  of  Jehovah's  incarnation  was 
the  manifestation  of  His  divino  love  more  fully  than  ever  before. 
Swedenborg  wholly  rejects  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  atonement; 
and  the  unity  of  God,  as  opposed  to  his  idea  of  the  trinity  of  tho 
church,  is  an  essential  feature  of  his  teaching.     Another  distinc- 
tive feature  is  that  Jehovah  did  not  go  back  to  heaven  without 
leaving  behind  Him  a  visible  representaUvo  of  Himself  in  the  word 
of  the  Scripture.     This  word  is  an  eternal  incarnation,  with  ita 
threefold  sense — natural,  spiritual,  celestial     And  Swedenborg  is 
the  divinely  commissioned  exiiounder  of  this  threefold  sense  of  the 
word,  and  so  the  founder  of  tne  Now  Church,  the  paraclete  of  the 
last  dispensation.     That  he  might  perceive  and  understand  the 
spiritual  and  the  celestial  senses  of  the  word  ho  enjoyed  immediate 
revelation  from  the  Lord,  was  admitted  into  the  angelic  world,  and 
had  committed  to  him  ^e  key  of  **  corres|x>ndcucos  "  with  which 
to  unlock  the  divine  treasures  of  wisdom.     Swedenborg  claimed 
also  to  have  learnt  by  hia  admission  into  the  spiritual  world  tho 
true  states  of  men  in  the  next  life,  the  scenery  and  occupations  of 
heaven  and  hell,  the  true  doctrine  of  Providence,  the  origin  of  evil, 
the  aanctity  and  peqwtuity  of  marriage,  and  to  have  been  a  witness 
of  the  "last  judgment,"  or  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1757.     It  was  then  that  the  Kew  Church, 
or  the  Kew  Jerusalem,  was  inaugurated,  and  Swedenborg  claimed 
to  be  the  divinely  appointed  pro]>het  and  teacher  of  its  doctrines, 
and  maintained  that  his  revelations  excel  all  that  preceded  them. 

SvxdeuborgianiMm. — Swedenborgianism,  as  professed  by  Sweden- 
berg's  followers,  is  based  on  the  belief  of  Swedenborg's  claims  to 
have  witnessed  the  last  judgment,  or  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord, 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  Kew  Church  through  tlio  new  system 
of  doctrine  promulgated  by  him  and  derived  fcom  the  Scriptures, 
into  the  true  sense  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  be  introduced. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Kew  Church  are  those  of  tlie  internal  sense  of 
the  word  as  revealed  to  Swedenborg,  who  received  them  into  hia 
understanding  and  published  them  tiirough  the  preus  and  not  as  a 
preacher.  The^  are  briefly— (1)  that  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  God,  that  in  Him  there  is  the  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Father  being  His  infinite  divine  naturo  or  soul,  the  Son 
His  glorified  human  nature  or  divine  body,  and  tlio  Holy  Sjiirit  the 
life  proceeding  from  His  divine  humanity  for  the  salvation  of  man  ; 
(2)  tliat  the  Father  in  His  eternal  humonity  doncendod  as  the  Ix>rd 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  earth,  assuming  fallen  human  naturo,  that  in  it 
he  might  conquer  hell  and  deliver  mankind  from  its  influence  ;  (8) 
that  the  SacrM  Scriptures  are  the  true  word  of  God,  accommodated 
to  the  understanding  of  angels  and  men,  and  constituting  the 
perpetual  medium  between  heaven  and .  the  church,  the  law  of 
oorrospondence  having  been  revealed  by  the  Lord  to  Swedenborg 
as  the  key  for  their  interpretation  ;  (4)  thst  man  is  not  saved  by 
faith  alone  but  by  a  life  according  to  the  word,  the  summary  •£ 
.which  is  the  decalogue ;  (6)  that  heaven  ja  made,  up  of  those  tvW 
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koep  God*i  ooumandmciitt  and  lovo  Him  and  Hit  kingdom,  and 
h«li  of  thoM  who  loy«  thomsolvos  and  the  world ;  (6)  that  tho 
■piritoal  world— heaven  and  hell— holds  tlie  same  relation  to  tho 
natural  world  and  its  inhabitants  as  the  sonl  to  the  body,  being 
in  and  around  the  natural  world  and  its  life,  and  that  after  tho 
death  of  the  body  the  spirit  continues  to  live  in  the  spiritual  world 
it  hod  proTiousIy  though  unconsciously  inhabited.  Swedenborgians 
now  constitute  a  widely  spread  and  considerable  society,  with  a 
rM^ularly  constituted  ecclesiastical  organization  and  a  zealous 
missionary  activity.  Soon  after  Swedenborg's  death  students  of 
his  works  in  England  and  Sweden  began  to  translate  thorn  from 
the  Latin  and  to  sproad  his  views.  First  in  time  and  activity 
amongst  these  early  Swedenborgians  was  the  Rev.  John  Clowes, 
rector  of  St  John's,  &Ianchester,  who  translated  the  whole  of  several 
treatises.  The  first  public  meeting  of  Swedenborgians,  from  which 
dates  the  foundation  of  the  society,  was  held  in  London  Decem- 
bor  5,  1783,  and  was  sttendod  by  five  persons.  The  separation  of 
the  society  from  the  *'old  church*'  as  a  religious  body,  with  its 
distinct  creed,  worshin,  and  ecclesiastical  organization,  took  idace 
May  7,  1787,  and  its  nrst  place  of  worship  wss  in  Great  Eastcneap, 
Ix>ndon.  The  first  general  conference  of  the  Kew  Church  was  hold 
April  17,  1789,  in  this  chapel,  when  a  series  of  resolutions  concern- 
ing the  creed,  the  sacraments,  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  tho  society 
were  adoptecL  At  the  same  time  churches  benn  to  be  formed 
in  various  towns  in  England  and  in  America.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  centuxy  Swedenoorg's  doctrines  obtained  a  considerable 
degree  of  acceptance  on  the  Continent,  separate  societies  having 
arisen  here  ana  there.  Meantime  the  Manchester  Printing  Society, 
under  Mr  Clowes,  printed  and  distributed  Swedenborg's  works  m 
lar^e  numbers.  In  1810  a  London  Printing  Society  was  formed, 
which  has  been  veij  active  in  the  same  way  to  the  present  time. 
In  1817  a  convention  of  tho  American  Kew  Church  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  which  gave  propf  of  tho  growth  of  the  body  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  year  the  tenth  general  conference  of 
the  English  section  of  the  church  was  attended  by  twenty-seven 
delegates  and  ministers  of  various  societies,  and  in  1821  there  were 
upwards  of  fiity-two  of  these  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  general 
conference  in  1886  it  was  reported  that  there  were  sixty-five 
societies  or  churches  in  Great  Britain  connected  with  tho  con- 
ferenc3,  having  6700  registered  members,  the  net  increase  of  the 
year  being  119.  Tne  names  of  thirty-two  ordained  ministers 
appear  in  the  report ;  the  investments  of  the  society  amount  to 
£60,468;  and  there  are  a  dozen  educational  and  missionary  institu- 
tions in  connexion  with  it  Some  of  the  New  Church  day  schools 
are  amongst  the  largest  and  most  efficient  in  the  kingdom.  From 
the  same  report  it  appears  that  the  New  Church  has  societies  or 
institutions  in  most  British  colonies  as  well  as  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  The  report  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States,  18^5,  gives  the  names  of  116 
societies  in  America,  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  ordinary 
ministers.  In  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Prussia  there  is  a  Swedenbor^ 
mission  sustained  by  help  from  England  and  America.  In  South 
Germany  there  exist  congregations  of  the  New  Church,  and  tho 
librarian  of  tho  university  of  Tubingen,  Dr  Immanuel  Tafel,  was 
exceedingly  active  until  his  death  (1863)  in  the  pulilication  and 
translation  of  Swedenborg's  works,  and  in  the  vindication  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  In  Austria,  Norway,  and  Swit  zerland 
also  there  are  congregationa  But,  in  addition  to  full  converts  to 
Swedenboivianism,  a  considerable  number  of  prominent  theologians 
and  other  tninkers  have  been  attracted  by  Swedenborg's  works  and 
parts  of  his  sy%tem.  While  the  extravagant  anthropomorphism, 
the  mechanical  materialism,  the  theological  narrowness,  the  wild 
allegorizing,  the  entire  absence  of  historical  knowledge,  and  the 
astounding  prophetic  claims  of  the  man  and  his  system, — in  a  word, 
the  Gnosticism  of  Swedenborg  and  his  followers,— must  bo  offensive 
to  philosophical  minds,  the^  can  discover  in  his  writings  and  the 
drift  of  his  thought  fine  ethical  views,  profound  glances  of  insight 
into  tho  depths  of  the  universe, — God,  nature,  msn,  and  his  destiny. 
The  names  of  Oetinger,  Herder,  Goerrcs,  Coleridge,  Emerson,  J.  D. 
Morell  may  be  given  as  proof  of  this.  Such  thinki-rs  were  attracted 
hjf  one  or  more  of  the  dominant  and  pervading  principles  or  tenden- 
cies of  his  extraordinary  mind.  FoiOie  felt,  if  ho  did  not  adequately 
expound,  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  the  fundamental  unity  of 
being  and  thought,  of  knowledge  and  will,  of  the  divine  and  tho 
human ;  and  his  wild  system  of  allegory,  with  his  equally  wild 
communications  with  the  unseen  world,  failed  to  conceal  a  deep 
moral  and  intellectual  revolt  agsinst  the  most  irrational  forms  of 
traditional  orthodoxy,  while  his  deep  spiritual  nature  spumed  the 
shallow  intellectualism  of  the  rationalists  of  the  18th  century. 

Ut«ratun.-'K  rich  oollectkm  of  materials  for  a  life  of  Swedenborg  fs  Doeu- 
»mU$  eomomtmg  tk$  Lift  end  Ckar«ct«r  ^  Bw^dnborg^  Cotltdttd^  Ti-anaiafd^ 
and  Annotattd,  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Tafel,  In  S  Toit.,  Swedenborg  Society,  1876-n;  Of 
English  lives  the  principal  v—imanutl  Bwfdenborg,  a  Biographp,  hj  J.  J.  O. 
AVllklnsoo,  London,  1849 (  Bmtdmborff,  a  Stcffraphf  and  an  Bxpo$itUm.  by  E. 
Paxton  Hood,  London,  UM ;  amadtnborg.  Mm  Lift  and  WHtingt,  by  WUllam 
Wblto,  IBM,  rewritten  In  1867  and  In  1868;  Smanuel  awtdtnborg^  tkt  SpirUmal 
CWmifrM,  a  akttekj  by  U.  S.  E.,  Sd  ed.,  London,  1877.  A  iuoIdI  handbook  of 
Bwedenbcrric's  ttaeoIogT,  eonaltUOK  of  oxtraets  In  English  from  his  nnmcrons 
works,  Is  the  Campmdium  ^ftkt  TImhgical  Writing$  ^  Bmanutl  Strtdentwy,  by 


tho  Ilov.  Snnnol  WorrsB.  Lmdmi,  19U,  Brisf  asannsilss  of  Us  wf^n  m 
writings  are  glrcn  In  all  the  above  biofoaphlue  and  In  Edmnad  Svint  Hanoi 
€1/  tilt  Doetnnta  ^  tkt  Xtw  CkurrH,  Loodon,  1885.  Important  eritltiaet  inm 
Independent  points  of  view  aro  "  Emannol  Swcdonberg."  In  the  FnuKiiu 
JltPitw,  May  IBM;  "Tho  Mystic,"  In  £merson*s  BfyrtMtntatin  Mt».  luo- 
Kant's  Tra^mtf  tinn  GrtUtnrkfn^  17C8  Oho  beat  edUl«in  by  Kehrbsch,  Lriaik.' 
1880);  Herder's  "Emsnurl  Sm-cdcnborfE."  In  his  Adrattta  {\ftrkt  tnr  fm.  tMi 
Gtuh.,  VOL  xll.  pp.  110-125)  :  Gnrrros's  Emanutf  Btrtdrmborg,  ttiat  Yiaia^  mi 
tttn  YtrhdltnitM  nr  Xireht,  1827;  Domer's  Octek.  d.  Frtt.  7»«/..  Munich,  ISS;. 
pp.  Cfi2-67,  Kor  t ho  Iiiiiory  of  SwcdcnborglanUm,  see  Rt$t  and  i*ngnu  oftht  Set 
Jtrmsalem  CftirrrA  in  England,  Amtriea,  and  ctktr  J*artt,  by  Robert  RiadmuriL 
edited  by  E.  Madulcy.  London.  ISCI.  Thn  chief  apolocetir  worii UKoUc'a  Atpiat, 
10th  od.  1881,  London.    See  also  national  BttUw,  April  18A8L  (J.  F.  i) 

SWEET  POTATO.     See  Potato. 

SWIFT,  a  bird  so  called  from  the  extreme  speed  of  itg 
flight,  which  apparently  exceeds  that  of  any  other  British 
species,  the  Jlirundo  ajnu  of  Linnaeus  and  Cypulus  apu 
or  murariiu  of  modern  ornithologists,  who  have  at  last 
learned  that  it  has  only  an  outward^  resemblance  bat  no 
near  affinity  to  the  Swallow  (ante,  p.  729)  or  its  allic*. 
Well  known  as  a  BUnmer-visitor  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  it  is  one  of  the  latest  to  return  from 
Africa,  and  its  stay  in  the  country  of  its  birth  is  of  tlie 
shortest,  for  it  generally  disappears  from  England  very 
early  in  August,  though  occasionally  to  be  seen  for  CTen 
two  months  later. 

The  Swift  commonly  chooses  its  nesting^placa  in  holes  noder  the 
ea^es  of  buildings,  hut  a  crevice  in  the  face  of  a  quarry,  or  eren  t 
hollow  tree,  will  serve  it  with  the  accommodation  it  requires.  Thii 
indeed  is  not  much,  since  every  natural  function,  except  ilerp, 
oviposition,  and  incubation,  is  performed  on  the  wing,  and  tie 
easy  evolutions  of  this  bird  in  the  air,  where  it  remains  for  houi 
together,  are  tho  admiration  of  all  who  witness  them.  Though 
considerably  lar;ger  than  a  Swallow,  it  can  be  recognized  at  a 
distance  less  by  its  sixe  thsn  by  its  peculiar  shape.  The  bead 
scarcely  projects  from  the  anterior  outline  of  the  pointed  vings, 
which  form  on  almost  continuous  curve,  at  richt  angles  to  vhkh 
extend  the  body  and  tail,  resembling  the  handle  of  Uio  crcsccotic 
cutting-knife  used  in  several  trades,  while  the  wings  represent  Un 
blade.  The  mode  of  flight  of  the  two  birds  is  also  unlike,  that  of 
the  Swift  being  much  more  steady,  and,  rapid  as  it  is,  ordinirilT 
free  from  jerks.  The  whole  plumage,  except  a  greyish-white  patch 
under  the  chin,  is  a  sooty  black,  but  glossy  above.  Though  iti 
actual  breeding- places  are  by  no  means  numerous,  its  eztnordinaiy 
speed  and  discursive  habits  make  the  Swift  widely  distributed; 
and  throughout  England  scarcely  a  aummer's  day  passes  irithoat 
its  being  seen  in  most  places.  A  larger  sijccies,  C.  mclba  or 
C.  alpinuSf  with  the  lower  parts  dusky  white,  which  has  its  home 
in  many  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  central  and  southern  Europe, 
lias  several  times  been  observed  in  Britain,  and  two  examples  of  a 
species  of  a  very  distinct  genus  Acanthvilis  (or  Ckxiura),  vhkV 
hss  its  home  in  northern  Asia,  but  regularly  emigrates  thence  to 
Australia,  have  been  obtained  in  England  IProe.  ZooL  Society,  1880, 
p.  1).* 

Among  other  peculiarities  the  Swifts,  as  long  ago  deaeribed 
(probably  from  Jonn  Hnnter's  notes)  by  Home  {Phil.  Train, UI7. 
pp.  382  et  seqq.f  pi.  xvi.),  are  remarkable  for  the  development  of 
their  salivary  glands,  the  secretions  of  which  serve  in  most  species 
to  clue  together  the  materials  of  which  the  nests  are  conpoied. 
and  in  the  species  of  the  genus  Collocalia  form  almost  the  wfaoU 
aubsUnce  of  the  structure.  These  are  the  "edible"  nests  k 
eagerly  sought  by  Chinese  epicures  as  an  Ingredient  for  soup,  and 
thoir  composition,  though  announced  many  yoan  since  bj  Home 
{\U  supra),  whose  statement  was  confirmed  by  Bernstein  {Ad.  &x. 
Se.  ludo-Kierlandicm,  iii.  Art.  5,  MidJoitm./Hr  OmUholvjie,  1859, 
pp.  111-119),  has  of  late  been  needlessly  doubted  in  favour  of  the 
popular  belief  that  they  were  made  of  some  kind  of  sea- weed, y(7^, 
or  other  vegetable  matter  collected  by  the  birda*  It  may  be  bo{«d 
that  the  examination  and  analysis  made  by  Mr  J.  B.  Green  {Mr- 
nal  of  Physiology,  vi  pp.  40-45)  have  settled  that  question  for  all 
time.  These  remarkable  nests  consist  essentially  of  mncus,  secrtteJ 
by  the  salivary  glands  above  mentioned,  which  dries  and  loob  Ilia 
isinglass.  Their  marketable  value  depends  on  their  colour  and 
purity^  for  th^-  are  often  intermixed  witn  feathers  and  other  forcisn 
substances.  The  Swifts  that  construct  these  "edible  "  nests  form 
a  genus  Collocalia,  of  which  the  number  of  species  is  unccrtiin; 
but  they  inhabit  chiefly  the  islands  of  the  Indisn  Ocean  from  tbe 
north  of  Madagascar  eastward,  as  well  aa  many  of  the  tropinl 

*  This  species.  A,  eaudacuta,  has  been  generally,  but  Mr  Hume  layi 
{Stray  Feathert,  Ix.  p.  230)  wrongly,  identified  with  tbe//tf«s4/onni 
of  Pallas.  So  many  authors  have  recently  aitcrihed  tlie  foundation  of 
the  genua  Chmtvra  to  Stephens  in  tho  year  1825  that  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state  that  Ite  origin  dates  only  from  1826,  the  same  year  in 
which  Boie  established  the  commenaarato  genus  Acan(MyUi$» 

*  Hence  one  spedaii  has  been  ealled  ColUcalia/kiei^ka^  i 
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ifllands  of  tha  Pacific  w  far  m  the  MuTquoww,— ono  spodeB  occnr- 
riiij*  in  tho  liiU-oountiy  of  Imlia.  Tlioy  breed  iu  cavofl,  to  which 
they  resort  in  great  nuinbcm,  and  occupy  them  jointly  and  yet 
alturnatcly  with  Uat»— tho  inamuiala  being  tho  lodgon  by  day  and 
tlio  bird*  by  night* 

^    The  gonna  Cypaeltm,  aa  noted  by  Willughby,  with  its 
American  ally  Punyfiiitft,  exhibits  a  form  of  pedal  stnic- 
turo  not  otherwise  olftterved  among  birds.     Not  only  is 
tho  hind-toe  constantly  directed  forwards,  but  the  other 
tJirco  tooB  depart  from  tho  role  which  ordinarily  gOYerns 
the  number  of  phalanges  in  tho  Bird's  foot, — a  rule  which 
applies  to  oven  so  ancient  a  form  as  Arehaopteryx  (see 
IJiuiw,  vol.  iii.  p.  728), — and  in  «the  two  Cyiweline  genera 
just  named  tho  scries  of  digital  phalanges  is  2,  3,  3,  3, 
instead  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  which  generally  obtains  in  the  Class 
Arf8.     Other  Swifts,  however,  do  not  depart  from   the 
normal  arrangement^  and  tho  exception,  rennirkable  as  it 
i.i,  mudt  not  be  taken  as  of  more  value  than  is  needed  for 
the  recognition  of  two  sections  or  subgenera  admitted 
by  Mr  Whiter  in  his  monographical  essay  on  the  Family 
(Proc.  ZoU,  Society,  1865,  pp.  593-617).     There  seem  to 
bo  about  lialf  a  dozen  good  genera  of  CypBclidm,  and  from 
fifty  to  sixty  species.     Their  geographical  distribution  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hirundinidm  {cf.  Swallow, 
fU  tvpm) ;  but  it  should  be  always  and  most  clearly  borne 
in  mind  that,  thou^  so  like  Swallows  in  many  respects, 
tho  Swifts  have  scarcely  any  part  of  their  structure  which 
is  not  formed  on  a  different  plan ;  and»  instead  of  any  near 
affinity  existing  between  the  two  groups,  it  can  scarcely 
bo  doubted  by  any  unprejudiced  investigator  that  the 
CyptflicUt  not  only  differ  Ur  more  from  the  Hirundinidm 
than  the  latter  do  from  any  other  Family  of  Faueres,  but 
that  they  belong  to  what  in  the  present  state  of  ornitho- 
logy must  be  deemed  a  distinct  Order  of  Birds — that 
which  in  the  present  series  of  articles  has  been  called 
Picarim,     That  the  relations  of  the   Cypaeiidm  to  the 
Trochilidm  {if,  HninciNO-BiBD,  vol.  xil  pp.  357  9q.)  are 
close,  as  has  been  asserted  by  L'Herminie  and  Nitzsch,  Dr 
Burmeister  and  Prof.  Huxley^  is  denied  by  Dr  Shufeldt 
(Proe,  Zooi.  Society,  1885,  pp.  886-914),  but  the  views  of 
the  last  have  since  been  controverted  by  Mr  F.  Lucas 
(iidt.  1886,  pp.  444-451).    "*  '       ^   '•     v  "^ »    (a.  n.)  . 
SWIFT,  JoKATHAK  (1667-1745),  dean  of  St  Patrick's, 
the  greatest  satirist  of  his  own  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was 
bom  in  Hoey's  Court,  Dublin,  November  30,  1667.     Like 
Pope's,  his  family  was  of  Yorkshire  origin ;  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  the  representative  of  one  branch  had  obtained 
a  peerage,  which  expired  with  him.     The  first  of  his  own 
immediate  ancestors  known  to  us  was  a  clergyman,  rector 
of  St  Andrew's,  Canterbury,  from  1569  to  1592,  whose  son 
succeeded  him  in  that  livin^^  and  whose  grandson  was  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Swift,  vicar  of  (Goodrich  in  Herefordshire, 
renowned  for  his  eccentricity,  his  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and,  above  all,  his  stubborn  devotion  to  Charles  L  and  the 
persecutions  he  underwent  in  consequence.     Plundered 
thirty-six  times,  and  ultimately  ejected  from  his  living,  he 
died  in  1658,  leaving  his  thirteen  children  a  small  and 
greatly  impoverished  landed  estate  and  the  questionable 
advantage  of  a  substantial  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
restored  sovereign.      More  fortunate  than  most  ruined 
cavaliers,  his  eldest  son  Godwin  soon  obtained  the  attorney- 
generalship  of  the  palatinate  of  Tipperary.     This  piece  of 
good  fortune  naturally  attracted  other  members  of  the 
family  across  the  channel, — among  them  Jonathan,  one  of 
the  youngest  of  nine  brothers,  but  already  husband  of 
Abigail  Ericke  of  Leicester,  a  lady  of  ancient  descent  and 
means  more  limited  than  his  own.     A  student  of  law,  but 


*  Mr  H.  Pryer  has  given  one  of  the  latest  occonntH  of  wnio  of  the^e 
caveii  in  North  Borneo  {Proe.  Zotd.  &tciefy,  1885^  pp.  532-538),  which 
may  he  road  to  adTsnta^ 


never  callod  to  tho  bar,  Jonathan  appears  to  have  subsisted 
for  some  years  on  windfalls  and  casual  employments.  At 
length  (1665)  ho  became  steward  of  the  King's  Inns  (an- 
swering to  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England),  an  office  of  small 
emolument.  Two  years  afterwards  he  died  suddenly, 
leaving  an  infant  daughter  and  a  widow  pregnant  with  the 
future  dean  of  St  Patrick's.  So  embarrassed  had  his  circum- 
stances been  that,  although  considerable  debts  were  owing 
to  the  estate,  Mrs  Swift  was  for  the  moment  unable  to  pay 
the  expense  of  his  interment.  Thus  Swift's  first  experience 
of  life  was  that  of  a  dei>endant  on  the  charity  of  his  uncles, 
more  particularly  of  Godwin ;  and  the  inevitable  bitterness 
of  the  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  grudging  manner 
in  which  the  Tipperary  official  seemed  to  dole  out  his 
parsimonious  help,  tn  fact,  the  apparently  prosperous 
relative  was  the  victim  of  unfortunate  speculations,  and 
chose  rather  to  be  reproached  with  avarice  than  with  im- 
prudence. A  virulent  resentment  became  ingrained  into 
the  youth's  whole  nature,  and,  though  ultimately  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  the  case,  ho  never  mentioned  his 
uncle  with  kindness  or  respect.  Other  relatives  did  moro 
to  merit  his  regard.  Yet  he  took  no  pride  in  his  Irish 
connexions  or  nativity,  and  a  singular  adventure  in  his 
infancy  seems  to  have  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  insinuat- 
ing that  he  was  really  bom  in  England.  When  he  was 
but  two  years  old  his  nurse,  a  native  of  Whitehaven^ 
was  recalled  to  that  town  by  an  illness  in  her  family.  So 
attached  had  she  become  to  her  charge  as  to.  clandes-' 
tinely  carry  him  away  with  her  Mrs  Swift  was  induced 
to  consent  to  his  remaining  with  her  for  a  time,  and 
the  child  spent  three  years  in  Cumberland.  By  his 
return  his  education  had  made  considerable  progress,  and 
in  the  next  year  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Kilkenny.  There,  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  author  of 
Gulliver  having  been  a  remarkable  child,  but  unfortunately 
only  one  anecdote  of  his  school-days  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  the  story,  graphically  narrated  by  himself,  of  ^  his 
having  once  invested  the  whole  of  his  pocketrmoney  in  the 
purchase  of  an  old  horse  condemned  to  the  knacker's  yard, 
his  momentary  triumph  over  his  school-fellows,  and  his 
mortification  on  discovering  the  uselessness  of  his  acqui- 
sition,— an  anecdote  highly  characteristic  of  his  daring 
pride  and  ambition,  and  from  which,  instead  of  the  moral 
he  professed  to  discover,  he  might  have  derived  an  augury 
of  Uie  majestic  failure  of  his  life.  *>  *       -a 

In  April  1682  Swift  matriculated  at  Trinity  College; 
Dublin,  where  he  failed  to  distinguish  himself.  ''By 
the  ill-treatment  of  his  nearest  relations,"  he  says,  mean- 
ing especially  his  uncle  Godwin,  "  he  was  so  discouraged 
and  sunk  in  his  spirits  that  he  too  much  neglected  his 
academic  studies,  for  some  part  of  which  he  had  no  great 
relish  by  nature ;  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  taking 
his  degree  as  bachelor  of  arts  he  was  stopped  of  his 
degree  for  dulness  and  insufficiency,  and  at  last  hardly 
admitted  in  a  manner  little  to  his  credit,  which  is  called 
in  that  college  spcciali  gratia,  February  15,  1685."  The 
college  roll,  nevertheless,  shows  that  the  only  subject 
in  which  Swift  absolutely  failed  was  natural  philosophy, 
including  mathematics,  in  which  the  future  author  of  the 
Voyage  to  Laputa  was  hardly  likely  to  excel,  nor  is  it 
surprising  that  a  student  of  fitful  and  unruly  temperament 
should  have  performed  his  obligatory  theme  negligenter. 
His  examination  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  extent  of  desultory  information  evinced  by  his  writings 
seems  to  prove  that  he  had  always  been  an  industrious' 
reader.  Uis  mortification  made  him  reckless,  and  he 
rei^eatedly  underwent  academic  censure  during  the  next 
three  years,  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  some  of  the 
records  supposed  to  apply  to  him  ^  do  not  .in  fact  relatet 
to  11)18  cousin  Thomas. 
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'  In  1688  Swift  qoitted  the  anivenity,  and,  after  a  brief 
residenoe  with  hia  mother  at  Leicester,  entered  the  family 
of  Sir  William  Temple  at  Moor  Park,  near  Famham,  as  hie 
declares  for  the  advantage  of  Temple's  conyenation,  but 
at  least  partly  as  an  amanuensis.  A  dbtant  relationship 
between  his  mother  and  Lady  Temple  appears  to  have 
recommended  him  to  this  post,  which  he  foond  trying  to 
his  pride  and  independence.  Temple  was,  as  Smft  ad- 
mitted, "a  man  of  sense  and  yirtue,"  but  his  temper  was 
ezclasive,  his  manners  formal,  and  he  had  retired  from 
public  affairs  from  self-regard  and  over-fastidioustiess.  If 
he  solaced  his  voluntary  ostracism  by  a  comparison  with 
the  elegant  retirement  and  lettered  ease  of  Cicero,  it  did 
not  therefore  occur  to  him  to  compare  his  obscure  Iri^ 
secretary  with  the  Roman  orator's  amanuensis  Tiro,  who 
had,  at  least,  iuYented  shorthand.  We,  who  know  that 
in  the  patron's  place  the  dependant  would  have  governed 
the  nation,  need  not  be  surprised  at  findings  full  twenty 
years  afterwards,  the  iron  of  servitude  still  rankling  in  the 
tatter's  haughty  souL  He  withdrew  from  Temple's  service 
on  a  pretext  of  ill  health  from  May  1690  to  August  1691, 
but  returned,  and  undoubtedly  made  himself  useful  to  his 
employer,  who  on  one  occasion  rendered  him  the  medium 
of  a  confidential  communication  to  King  William,  who  had 
consulted  Temple  on  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  then 
sanctioned  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Swift  did 
his  best  to  enforce  Temple's  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  and  was  in  after  life  wont  to  refer  to  the  failure 
of  his  rhetoric  as  the  most  useful  lesson  his  vanity  had 
ever  received.  Struck,  it  would  seem,  rather  by  the 
physical  than  the  mental  endowments  of  the  robust  young 
Irishman,  William  offered  him  a  troop  of  horse,  a  proposal 
which  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  commuted  into  a 
promise  of  church  preferment.  Swift  had  already  (July 
1692)  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  and  the 
execution  of  his  design  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession was  hastened  by  a  quarrel  with  Temple^  occasioned 
by  the  latter's  reluctance  to  contract  any  definite  engage- 
ment to  provide  for  him.  Throwing  up  his  employment, 
he  passed  (May  1694)  over  into  Ireland,  but  found  his 
views  impeded  by  the  refusal  of  all  the  bishops  to  ordain 
him  without  some  certificate  of  the  regularity  of  his  deport- 
ment while  in  Temple's  family.  Five  months  passed  ere 
he  could  bring  himself  to  solicit  this  favour  from  his  old 
patron,  which  he  ultimately  did  in  a  letter  submissive  in 
appearance,  but  charged  to  the  full  with  smothered  rage 
and  intense  humiliation.  Forgiveness  was  easfr  to  one  in 
Temple's  place  and  of  Temple's  disposition,  and  he  not 
only  despatched  the  requisite  testimonials,  but  added  a 
recommendation  which  obtained'  for  Swift  the  living  of 
Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  (January 
1695).  His  residence  here  was  not  fated  to  be  of  long 
duration.  Temple,  who  knew  lus  value  and  had  not  parted 
with  him  willingly,  soon  let  him  understand  that  a  return 
was  open  to  him,  and  Swift,  whose  resentment  was  cooled 
by  time,  and  soothed  by  the  acknewledgment  of  lus  value 
to  his  patron,  readily  complied  (May  1696).  He  continued 
to  reside  with  Sir  William  till  the  latter's  death  in  Jannaiy 
1699.  No  further  disagreement  troubled  their  intimacy, 
and  Temple  bequeathed  Swift  the  charge  of  editing  his 
writings,  a  laborious  but  not  an  unprofitable  commission. 

Macaulay  has  justly  indicated  the  familiarity  with  public 
affiiirs  acquired  by  Swift  at  Moor  Park  as  one  main  cause 
of  lus  subsequent  distinction  as  a  politician,  and  here  too 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  renown.  He  is 
reported  to  have  read  regularly  for  ei^ht  hours  every  day ; 
and  we  have  his  own  authority  for  his  having,  as  early  as 
1691,  *' written  and  burned,  and  written  again,  more  on 
all  manner  of  subjeote  than  perhaps  any  man  in  England." 
The  only  relios  of  these  eatl^  d^js,  however,  belong  to  a 


species  of  eompoBition  in  which  he  was  little  qualified  to 
excel     He  has,  indeed,  a  name  among  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  merit  of  his  verse  is  usually  in  the  ratio  d 
its  approach  to  the  aermo  pecUstrii,     Mistaking  the  nature 
of  his  powers,  he  must  needs  begin  with  Pindarics,  and  the 
result  may  be  imagined.     Tet  his  own  simple  account  of 
his  feelings  while  endeavouring  composition  proves  that 
the  mood  was  right  though  the  channel  was  wrong,  and 
that  there  was  error  as  well  as  truth   in  his  kinsmiui 
Dryden's  severe  and  unforgiven  remark,  "  Cousin  Swift, 
you  will  never  be  a  poet"    Swift's  first  prose  composi- 
tion betrayed  his  resentment.     In  the  B<Utie  of  the  Boob 
(1697),  a  satirical  contribution  to  the  controversy  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems  raised 
by  Perrault,  but  "with  especial  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  on  which  his 
patron  Temple  had  taken  the  wrong  side.  Swift  for  4he 
first  and  last  time  committed  a  plagiarism,  and  sought  to 
conceal  it  by  an  untruth.     It  is  undoubtedly  adapted, 
though  certainly  improved  from,  De  Calli^res's  Hittoin 
Foitiqve  de  la  Guerre  nottvellemetU  declared  enire  la  An- 
dene  et  lee  Modemee.    Here  also  his  sarcasm  for  the  iint 
and  last  time  recoiled  upon  himself.      The  satire  against 
Dryden  and  Bentley  wants,  indeed,  nothing  but  truth  to  be 
excellent;  but  the  pictures  of  the  former  in  his  monstrous 
helmet  and  the  latter  in  his  patchwork  mail  yield  in 
ludicrousness  to  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Pindaric  Oda 
presoming  to  ridicule  the  author  of  Ahaalom  and  Ackito- 
phd,  and  the  inglorious  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
challenging  the  first  philologist  of  the  age  on  a  question  of 
classical  scholarship.     It  is,  however,  to  his  credit  that  his 
learning  was  greater  than  that  of  the  other  writers  on  hia 
side  and  his  pretensions  less.     Swift's  next  literary  labour 
was  lus  edition  of  Temple's  posthumous  works,  already 
mentioned.     They  appeeured  with  a  dedication  to  King 
William,  which  was  to  have  made  the  editor  a  prebendaiy. 
A  petition  to  this  effect  miscarried,  as  he  always  believed, 
through  the  negligence  or  ill-will  of  the  nobleman  who 
undertook  to  present  it     Be  this  as  it  may,  he  had 
become  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  and  soon  obtained 
the  poet  of  secretary  .and  chaplain  to  Earl  Berkeley,  one 
of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland.     The  better  half  of  this 
appointment,  however,  escaped  him  on  his  arrival  in  that 
country,  lus  secretaryship  being  transferred  to  a  Mr  Boshe, 
who,  when  Lord  B^keley  had  at  length  an  opportunity 
of  recompensing  Swift's  disappointment  by  tiie  gift  of 
the  deanery  of  Derry,  successfully  exerted  his  infiuence 
in  favour  of  another  clergyman,  who  is  asserted  to  have 
gained  his  interest  by  the  judicious  outlay  of  a  thousand 
pounds.     With  bitter  indignation   Swift  threw  up  his 
chaplaincy,  but  was  ultimately  reconciled  to  his  patron  by 
the  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Agher,  in  Mesith,  with 
the  united  vicarages  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan.    For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  might  now  call  himself  lus  own 
master,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting,  free  from 
suspicion  of  external  constraint,  that  stem  regard  to  dnty 
which  was  not  the  least  prominent  feature  of  his  character. 
In  an  age  of  general  laxity — in  a  priest  of  an  alien  church, 
whose  most  energetic  servants  commonly  succumbed  to  the 
moHifying  conviction  of  their  nselessness  and  the  detesta- 
tion they  excited  among  the  people  for  whom  they  laboured, 
the  parishioners  of  Laracor  found  a  clergyman  whom 
they  might  have  heard  three  times  a.  week.    The  energy, 
however,  which  probably  gained  the  respect,  certainly 
failed  to  influence  the  convictions,  of  his  Catholic  flod. 
We  have  his  own  authority  for  reckoning  his  average 
eongregation  at  "half  a  score";  and  on  one  occasion  lus 
clerk  Boger  was  his  only  auditor.    In  fact,  his  exertions  in' 
the  pulpit  were  more  meritorious  than  his  achievements  ^ 
he  entirely  lacked  the  fire^  the  self-obliviop,  th6  ezpansiw! 
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^g^nmlity  of  the  orator.  He  himself  charactori2ecl''hi8 
discourses  as  "  pamphlets,"  and,  if  meant  to  imply  their 
arid  and  argumentative  character,  the  criticism  is  just. 
The  author  of  the  Ttth  of  a  Tub,  which  he  had  had  by 
him  since  1696  or  1698,  must  have  felt  conscious  of  powers 
capable  of  far  more  effective  exercise ;  and  his  resolution 
to  exchange  divinity  for  politics  must  api)ear  fully  justified 
on  a  comparison  of  these  inconclusive  essays  with  another 
performance  of  the  same  period.  The  Ditcourse^  on  the 
Dissensions  in  Athens  ami  J?o»s«  (September  1700),  written 
in  the  Whig  interest,  ''without  humour  and  wi^out 
satire,"  and  intended  as  a  dissuasive  from  the  pending  im- 
peachment of  Somers  and  three  o^her  noblemen,  received 
the  honour,  extraordinary  for  the  maiden  publication  of 
a  young  politician,  of  being  generally  attributed  to  Somers 
himself  or  to  Burnet,  the  Utter  of  whom  found  a  public 
disjivowal  necessary.  Three  years  and  a  half  later 
appeared  a  moi*e  remarkable  work.  Clearness,  cogency, 
msisculine  simplicity  of  diction,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
pamphlet,  but  true  creative  power  told  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
"  Good  Qod !  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that 
book  ! "  was  his  own  exclamation  in  his  latter  years.  It 
is,  indeed,  if  not  the  most  amusing  of  Swift's  satirical 
works,  the  most  strikingly  original,  and  the  one  in  which 
the  compass  of  his  powers  is  most  fully  displayed.  In  his 
kindred  productions  he  relies  mainly  upon  a  single  element 
of  the  humorous, — logical  sequence  and  unruftied  gravity 
bridling  in  an  otherwise  frantic  absurdity,  and  investing 
it  with  an  air  of  sense.  In  the  Taie  of  a  Tub  he  kshes 
out  in  all  directions.  The  humour,  if  less  cogent  and 
cumulative,  is  richer  and  more  varied ;  the  invention  too, 
is  more  daringly  original  and  more  completely  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  faculties.  The  supernatural  coats  and 
the  quintessential  loaf  may  be  paralleled  but  cannot  be 
surpas:ied ;  and  the  book  is  throughout  a  mine  of  sugges-' 
tivene;»s,  as,  for  example,  in  the  anticipation  of  Carlyle's 
clothes  philosophy  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines.  At 
the  same  time  it  wants  unity  and  coherence,  it  attains  no 
conclusion,  and  the  author  abuses  his  digressive  method 
of  composition  and  his  convenient  fiction  of  hiatuses  in 
the  original  manuscript.  The  charges  it  occasioned  of 
profanity  and  irreverence  were  natural,  but  groundless. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  inconsistent  with  Swift's 
professed  and  real  character  as  a  sturdy  Church  of  Eng- 
land parson,  who  accepted  the  doctrines  of  his  churdi 
as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  social  order  around  bim^ 
battled  for  them  with  the  fidelity  of  a  soldier  defending 
his  colours,  and  held  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to  understand, 
interpret,  or  assimilate  them. 

^  Before  the  publication  of  the  Taie  of  a  Tub,  Swift  had 
taken  a  step  destined  to  exercise  a  most  important  influence 
on  his  life,  by  inviting  two  ladies  to  Laracor.  Esther 
Johnson,  a  dependant  of  Sir  William  Temple's  (bom  in 
March  1681),  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  the 
latter's  family,  and  whom  he  has  immortalized  as  **  Stella,"  ^ 
came  over  with  her  chaperon,  Mrs  Dingley,  and  was  soon 
permanently  domiciled  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  melan- 
choly tale  of  Swift's  attachment  will  be  more  conveniently 
narrated  in  another  place,  and  is  only  alluded  to  here  for 
the  sake  of  chronology.  Meanwhile  the  sphere  of  his 
intimacies  was  rapidly  widening.  He  had  been  in  England 
for  three  years  together,  1701  to  1704,  and  counted  Pope, 
Steele,  and  Addison  among  his  friends.  The  success  of 
his  pamphlet  gained  him  ready  access  to  all  Whig  circles ; 


'  *  The  name  "  Stella  "  is  simply  a  translation  of  Esther.  Bwifl  may 
have  Iwuned  that  Esther  means  "  star "  from  the  Mletnenta  Li»aum 
Persicw  of  John  Greaves  or  from  some  Persian  scholar ;  but  he  is 
more'  likely  to  have  seen  the  etymology  in  the  form  given  from  Jewish 
sonrcts  in  Baxtorf  s  lexicon,  where  tho  interpretation  Ujkf*  tl^s  more 
fng^estive  form  '  *  Stella  yen«ris, " 


but  already  his  confidonco  in  that  parly  >vas  Kliakcn,  and 
ho  was  beginning  to  meditate  that  change  of  ^idcs  which 
has  drawn  down  upon  him  ho  much  but  audi  unjuHtifiablo 
obloquy.  Tho  true  state  of  tho  case  may  eojiily  be  collected 
from  his  next  publications — 7'Acf  /ScntimcHts  of  a  Chunk  of 
Entjland  JIatf,  and  On  the  RtammnUcucM  of  u  T<st  (1708). 
Tho  vital  differences  among  tho  frieniU  of  tho  Hanover 
succession  were  not  jwlitical,  but  ccclotfiasticaL  From  tin's 
point  of  view,  Swift's-  symiiathies  were  entirely  with  tho 
Tories.  As  a  minister  of  tho  church  ho  felt  his  duty  and 
his  interest  equally  concerned  in  the  support  of  her  cause ; 
nor  could  he  fail  to  discover  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
WTiig  doctrines,  whatever  caresses  individiml  Whigs  might 
bestow  on  individual  clergymen,  to  abase  tho  Establish- 
ment as  a  cor^ioration.  He  sincerely  believed  that  tho 
ultimate  purpose  of  freethinkers  was  to  escape  from 
moral  restraints,  and  he  had  an  unreasoning  antipathy 
to  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  English  Uisiicnters.  One 
of  his  pamphlets,  written  about  this  time,  contains  his 
recipe  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  extreme  materialism  of  his 
views.  Censorships  and  ix>naltics  are  among  the  means 
he  recommends.  His  pen  was  exerted  to  better  purpose 
in  the  most  consummate  example  of  his  irony,  tho  Anju^ 
f/ient  ayuinsi  Abolishinfj  Christianitif.  About  this  time, 
too  (November  1707),  he  produced  his  best  i)oem,  Baucis 
and  Philemon^  which,  as  ho  frankly  tells  us,  owes  very 
much  to  the  corrections  of  AddLion.  ^    ^ 

From  February  1706  to  April  1709  Swift  was  in 
London,  urging  upon  the  Qodolphin  administration  the 
ckims  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  the  first-fruits  and  tenths 
("Queen  Anne's  bounty"),  ahretfdy  granted  to  their 
brethren  in  England.  His  having  been  selected  for  such 
a  commission  diows  that  he  was  not  yet  regarded  as  iw 
deserter  from  the  Whigs,  although  the  ill-success  of  hisi 
representations  probably  helped  to  make  him  one.  By; 
November  1710  he  was  again  domiciled  in  London,  and! 
writing  his  Journal  to  Stella,  that  unique  exemplar  of  a; 
giant's  playfulness,  "  which  was  written  for  one  person's 
private  pleasure  and  has  had  indestructible  attractiveness 
for  every  one  since."  In  the  firat  pages  of  this  marvel- 
lously minute  record  of  a  busy  life  we  find  him  depicting 
the  decline  of  Whig  credit  and  o6mplaining  of  the  cold 
reception  accorded  him  by  Godolphin,  whose  penetration 
had  doubtless  detected  the  precariousness  of  his  allegiance. 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  become  the  lampooner  of  the 
fallen  treasurer,  the  bosom  friend  of  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  and  the  writer  of  the  Examiner,  a  journal  estab- 
lished as  the  exponent  of  Tory  views  (November  1710). 
He  was  now  a  power  in  the  state,  the  intimate  friend  and 
recognized  equal  of  the  first  writere  of  the  day,  the  asso- 
ciate of  ministers  on  a  footing  of  perfect  cordiality  and 
familiarity.  "We  were  determined  to  have  you,"  said 
Boli'n§|broke  to  him  afterwards ;  "  you  were  the  only  one 
we  were  afraid  of."  He  gained  his  point  respecting  the 
Irish  endowments ;  and,  by  his  own  account,  his  credit 
procured  the  fortune  of  more  than  forty  deserving  or  un- 
deserving clients^  The  envious  but  graphic  description  of 
his  demeanour  conveyed  to  us  by  Bishop  Kennet  attests 
the  real  dignity  of  his  position  no  less  than  the  aira  he 
thought  fit  to  assume  in  consequence.  The  cheerful, 
almost  jovial,  tone  of  his  letters  to  Stella  evinces  his  ftdl 
contentment,  nor  was  he  one  to  be  moved  to  gratitude  for 
small  mercies.  He  had  it,  in  fact,  fully  in  his  own  power 
to  determine  his  relations  with  tho  ministry,  and  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  familiar  and  ostentatious 
equality.  His  advent  marks  a  new  era  in  English  ix)litical 
life,  the  age  of  public  opinion,  created  indeed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  but  powerfully  fostered  and 
accelerated  by  him.     By  a  strange  but  not  unfrequcnt. 
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irony  of  fate  the  most  imperious  and  despotio  spirit  of  bis 
day  laboured  to  enthrone  a  power  which,  had  he  himself 
been  in  authority,  he  woold  have  utterly  detested  and 
despised.  For  a  brief  time  he  seemed  to  resume  the  whole 
power  of  the  English  press  in  his  own  pen  and  to  guide 
public  opinion  as  he  would.  His  senrioes  to  his  party  as 
writer  of  the  JSxiMminer,  which  he  quitted  in  Ju^  1711, 
were  even  surpassed  by  those  which  he  rendered  as  the 
author  of  telling  pamphlets,  among  which  The  Conduct  of 
the  AUiee  and  RemarU  <m  the  Barrier  Treaty  (November 
and  December  1711)  hold  the  first  rank.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, he  was  lifted  by  the  wave  he  seemed  to  command. 
Surfeited  with  glory,  the  nation  wanted  a  conyenient  ex- 
cuse for  relinquishing  a  burdensome  war,  which  the  great 
military  genius  of  tiie  age  was  suspected  of  prolonging 
to  fill  his  pockets.  The  Whigs  had  been  long  in  office. 
The  High  Church  party  had  derived  great  strength  from 
the  Sadieverell  tnaL  Swift  did  not  bring  about  the 
revolution  with  which,  notwithstanding^  he  associated  his 
name.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
consulted  respecting  the  great  Tory  strokes  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  twelve  new  peers  and  the  dismissal  of  Marl- 
borou^  (December  1711),  but  they  would  hardly  have 
been  ventured  upon  if  The  Ctmduet  of  the  AUiee  and  the 
JExanUneri  had  not  prepared  the  way.  A  scarcely  less 
important  service  was  rendered  to  the  ministry  by  his 
Letter  to  the  October  Cluh,  artfully  composed  to  soothe  the 
impatience  of  Harley's  extreme  followers.  He  had  eveiy 
ckim  to  the  highest  preferment  that  ministers  could  give 
him,  but  his  own  pride  and  prejudice  in  high  places  stood 
in  his  way. 

Generous  men  like  Oxford  and  Bolingbrole  cannot  have 
been  unwilling  to  reward  so  serviceable  a  friend,  especially 
when  their  own  interest  lay  in  keeping  him  in  England. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  some  dubious  expressions  in 
dwiff  8  letters,  natural  to  the  deferred  hope^  we  need  not 
doubt  their  having  actually  used  their  best  efforts  to  obtain 
for  him  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford.  Swift,  however,  had 
formidable  antagonists  in  the  archbishop  of  York,  whom  he 
had  scandalised,  and  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  whom  he  had 
satirised.  Anne  was  particularly  amenable  to  the  influence 
of  priestly  and  female  favourites,  and  it  must  be  considered 
a  proof  of  the  strong  interest  made  for  Swift  that  she  was 
eventually  persuaded  to  appoint  him  to  the  deanery  of  St 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Bishop  Sterne 
to  Dromore.  It  is  to  his  honour  that  he  never  speaks  of 
the  queen  with  resentment  or  bitterness.  In  June  1713 
he  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  dignity,  and  en- 
countered a  very  cold  reception  from  the  DabUn'  public 
The  dissensions  between  the  chiefs  of  his  party  speedily 
recalled  him  to  Engknd.  He  found  affairs  in  a  desperate 
condition.  The  queen's  demise  was  evidentiy  at  hand, 
and  the  same  instinctive  good  sense  which  had  ranged  the 
nation  on  the  side  of  the  Tories,  when  Tories  alone  could 
terminate  a  fatiguing  war,  rendered  it  Whig  when  Tories 
manifestiy  could  not  be  trusted  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
succession.  In  any  event  the  occupants  of  office  could 
merely  have  had  the  choice  of  risking  their  heads  in  an 
attempt  to  exclude  the  elector  of  Hanover,  or  of  waiting 
patientiy  till  he  should  come  and  eject  them  from  their 
posts;  yet  they  might  have  remained  formidable  could 
they  have  remained  united.  To  the  indignation  with 
which  he  regarded  Oxford's  refusal  to  advance  him  in  the 
peerage  the  active  St  John  added  an  old  disgust  at  the 
treasnu«r's  pedantic  and  dilatory  formalism,  as  well  as  his 
evident  propensity,  while  leaving  lus  colleague  the  fatigues, 
to  engross  for  himself  the  chief  credit  of  the  administra- 
tion. Their  schemes  of  policy  diverged  as  widely  as  their 
characters :  Bolingbroke's  brain  teemed  with  the  wildest 
plani^  which  Oxford  migiht  have  more  effectually  dis- 


countenanoed  had  he  been  prepared  with  anything  in  their 
place.  Swift's  endeavours  after  an  accommodation  were 
as'fmitiess  as  unremitting.  His  mortification  was  little 
likely  to  temper  the  habitual  virulence  of  his  pen,  which 
rarely  produced  anything  more  acrimonious  than  the 
attat^  he  at  this  period  directed  against  Burnet  and  hia 
former  friend  Steela  One  of  lus  pamphlets  against  the 
hktter^The  PvJblic  Spirit  of  the  Whige)  was  near  involving 
him  in  a  prosecution,  some  invectives  against  the  Soots 
having  proved  so  exasperating  to  the  peers  of  that  nation 
that  they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  queen  to  demand  the 
punishment  of  the  author,  of  whose  identity  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  although,  like  all  Swift's  writings,  except  the 
Propoeal  for  the  Sxteimtm  of  Retiffion^  the  pamphlet  had 
been  published  anonymously.  The  immediate  withdravral 
of  the  offensive  passage,  and  a  sham  prosecution  institated 
against  the  printer,  extricated  Swift  from  his  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  crisis  had  anived,  and  the  discord  of 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  had  become  patent  to  all  the 
nation.  Foreseeing^  as  is  probable,  the  impending  fall  of 
the  former.  Swift  retired  to  Upper  Letoombe,  in  Berkshire, 
and  there  spent  some  weeks  in  the  strictest  seclusion. 
This  leisure  was  occui»6d  in  the  composition  of  his  remark- 
able pamphlet.  Free  ThoughU  on  the  State  ofPMic  Afkeirm, 
which  indicates  his  complete  conversion  to  the  bold  policy 
of  Bolingbroke.  The  utter  exdnsion  of  Whigs  as  well  as 
Dissenters  from  office,  the  remodelling  of  the  army,  the 
imposition  of  the  most  rigid  restraints  on  the  heir  to  the 
throne, — such  were  the  measures  which,  by  recommending. 
Swift  tacitiy  admitted  to  be  necessary  to  the  triumph  of 
his  party.  If  he  were  serious,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
desperation  of  lus  circumstances  had  momentarily  koabled 
the  lucidity  of  lus  understanding ;  if  <rthe  pamphlet  wc&e 
merely  intended  as  a  feeler  after  public  opinion,  it  is 
surprising  that  he  did  not  perceive  how  irretrievably  he 
was  ruining  his  friends  in  the  eyes  of  all  moderate  men. 
Bolingbroke's  daring  spirit,  however,  recoiled  from  no 
extreme,  and,  fortunately  for  Swift,  he  added  so  muc^  of 
his  own  to  the  letter's  MS.  that  the  author  was  obliged  to 
recall  a  production  which  might  not  improbably  have  coet 
him  his  liberty  and  his  deanery.  This  incident  but  jus'; 
anticipated  the  revolution  which,  after  Bolingbroke  had 
eigqyed  a  three  days'  triumph  over  Oxford,  drove^  him 
into  exile  and  prostrated  lus  party,  but  enabled  Swift  to 
perform  the  noblest  action  of  his  life.  Almost  the  fint 
acts  of  Bolingbroke's  ephemeral  premiership  were  to  order 
him  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  exchequer  and  deqjatch 
him  the  most  flattering  invitations.  The  same  post 
brought  a  letter  from  Oxford,  soliciting  Swift's  company 
in  his  retirement ;  and,  to  the  letter's  immortal  honour,  he 
hesitated  not  an  instant  in  preferring  the  solace  of  his 
friend  to  the  offers  of  St  John.  When,  a  tew  days  after- 
wards»  Oxford  was  in  prison  and  in  danger  of  his  life, 
Swift  begged  to  share  lus  captivity  ;  and  it  was  only  on 
the  offer  Mug  declined  that  he  finally  directed  his  steps 
towards  Ireland,  where  he  was  very  ill  received.  The 
draft  on  the  exchequer  was  intercepted  by  the  queen's 
death. 

These  four  busy  years  of  Swift's  London  life  had  not 
been  entirely  engrossed  by  politics.  First  as  the  associate 
of  Steele,  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  and  of  Addison,  whoao 
esteem  for  him  survived  all  differences,  afterwards  as  the 
intimate  comrade  of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  the  friend  of 
Oongreve  and'Atterbury,  Pamell  and  Qay,  he  entered 
deeply  into  the  literary  life  of  the  period.  He  was  trea- 
surer and  a  leading  member  <tf  the  Brothers,  a  society 
of  wits  and  statesmen  which  recalls  the  days  of  Hcn«e 
and  Mncenas.  He  promoted  the  subscription  for  Pope's 
Horner^  contributed  some  nuii^l^wrs  to  the  Tatier,  Speelaior, 
and  IfUellu/eneer,  and  joined  with  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  ia 
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establiBhing  the  Scriblerns  Clab,  writing  Martinut  Sorib- 
ierua,  his  share  in  which  can  have  been  bat  small,  as  well 
as  John  BtUl,  where  the  chapter  recommending  the  edaca- 
tion  of  all  bla^-eyed  children  in  depravity  for  the  public 
good  must  surely  be  his.  His  fugitive  productions  during 
this  period  are  very  numerous,  and  mostly  distinguished 
not  only  by  pungent  wit  but  by  overflowing  animal  spirits. 
The  most  celebrated  are  the  cruel  but  irresistibly  ludicrous 
satires  on  the  astrologer  FiBirtridge,  a  man  in  fact  respect- 
able for  his  sincere  belief  in  his  art,  and  no  mean  writer. 
Many  of  his  best  poems  belong  to  this  period.  A  more 
laboured  work,  hu  Memorial  to  Harley,  proposing  the 
regulation  of  the  English  language  by  an  academy,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  a  proof  of  the  deference  paid  to 
French  taste  by  the  most  original  English  writer  of  lus 
day.  His  Hidory  of  the  Lcut  Four  Tear$  of  Quern  Anne  is 
not  on  a  level  with  his  other  political  writings^  To  sum 
up  the  incidents  of  this  eventful  period  of  hu  life,  it  was 
during  it  that  he  lost  his  mother,  always  loved  and  dutifully 
honoured,  by  death ;  his  sister  had  been  estranged  from 
him  some  yean  before  by  an  imprudent  marriage,  which, 
though  nuJdng  her  a  liberal  allowance,  he  never  forgava 

The  change  from  London  to  Dablin  can  seldom  be  an 
agreeable  ona     To  Swift  it  meant  for  the  time  the  fall 
from  unique  authority  to  absolute   insignificanoa     All 
share  in  the  administration  of  even  Irish  affaira  was  de- 
nied him ;  every  politician  shunned  him ;  and  his  society 
hardly  included  a  single  author  or  wit     At  a  later  period 
he  talked  of  "dying  of  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
hole";  for  some  time,  however,  he  was  buoyed  up  by 
feeble  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  England.     So  kte  as  1726 
he  was  in  England  making  overtures  to  Walpole,  but  he 
had  no  claim  on  ministerial  goodwill,  and  as  an  opponent 
he  had  by  that  time  done  lus  worst.     By  an  especial 
cruelty  of  fate,  what  should  have  been  the  comfort  became 
the  bane  of  his  existenca    We  have  ahready  mentioned  his 
invitation  of  Esther  Johnson  and  Mrs  Dingley  to  Ireland. 
Both  before  and  after  his  elevation  to  the  deanery  of  St 
Patrick's  these  ladies  continued  to  reside  near  him,  and 
superintended  lus  household  during  his  absence  in  London. 
He  had  frustrated  a  match  propoMd  for  Stella,  and,  witii 
his  evident  delight  in  the  society  of  the  dark-haired,  bright- 
eyed,  witty  beauty,  a  model,  if  we  may  take  his  word,  of 
'  all  that  woman  should  be,  it  seemed  unaccountable  that  he 
did  not  secare  it  to  himself  by  the  expedient  of  matrimony. 
A  constitutional  infirmity  has  been  suggested  as  the  reason, 
and  the  copjecture  derives  support  from  several  peculiarities 
in  his  writings.     But^  whatever  the  cause,  his  conduct 
proved  none  the  less  the  fatal  embitterment  of  his  life  and 
Stella's  and  yet  another'a    He  had  always  been  unlucky 
in  his  relations  with  the  fair  sex.     In  1 694  he  had  idealized 
as  ''Yarina"  a  Miss  Waring,  who  then  discouraged  his 
attentions,  but  two  years  later  made  him  advances  in  her 
turn.    Swift's  mind  had  also  changed,  and  he  could  find 
no  better  way  out  of  tiie  difficulty  than  an  insulting  letter 
affecting  to  accept  her  proposal  on  terms  which  he  knew 
must  put  it  out  of  the  question.     Yarina  was  avenged  by 
Yanessa,  who  pursued  Swift  to  far  other  purpoea     Estiier 
Yanhomrigh,  tiie  orphan  daughter  of  a  commissioner  of 
Irish  trade,  had  become  known  to  Swift  at  the  height  of 
his  political  influence.     He  lodged  close  to  her  mother,  and 
was  a  frequent  guest  at  her  table.     Yanessa  insensibly 
became  his  pupil,  and  he  insensibly  became  the  object  of 
her  impassioned  affection.     Her  letters  reveal  a  spirit  full 
of  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  and  warped  by  that  perverse 
benf  which  leads  so  many  women  to  prefer  a  tyrant  to 
A  companion.     Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  was  devoid  of 
saasion.     Of  friendsldp,  even  of  tender  regard,  he  was 
rally  capable,  but  not  of  lova     The  spiritual  realm, 
whdtborin  dlvina  os  eattlily  thioigs,  was  a  region  ok)Bed  to 


him,  where  he  never  set  foot  As  a  friend  he  must  have 
greatiy  preferred  Stella  to  Yanessa  ;  and  from  this  point  of 
view  his  loyalty  to  the  original  object  of  his  choice,  we 
may  be  sure,  never  faltered.  But  Yanessa  assailed  him  on 
a  very  weak  sida  The  strongest  of  all  his  instincts  was 
the  tiiirst  for  imperious  domination.  Yanessa  hugged 
the  fetters  to  which  Stella  merely  submitted.  Flattered 
to  excess  by  her  surrender,  yet  conscious  of  his  binding 
obligations  and  his  real  preference,  he  could  neither  discard 
the  one  beauty  nor  desert  the  other.  It  is  humiliating  to 
human  strength  and  consoling  to  human  weakness  to  find 
the  Titan  behaving  like  the  least  resolute  of  mortals,  seek- 
ing refuge  in  temporizing,  in  evasion,  in  fortuitous  circum- 
stanca  He  no  doubt  trnated  that  his  removal  to  Dublin 
would  bring  relief,  but  here  again  his  evil  star  interposed. 
Yanesaa's  mother  died  (1714),  and  she  followed  him. 
Unable  to  marry  Stella  without  destroying  Yanessa,  or  to 
openly  welcome  Yanessa  without  destroying  Stella,  he  was 
thus  involved  in  the  most  miserable  embarrassment ;  still, 
for  a  time  he  continued  to  temporiza  At  length,  unable 
to  bear  any  more  Stelk's  mute  reproach  and  his  own 
consciousness  of  wrong,  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  a 
private  marriage,  which,  as  at  least  the  weight  of  testimony 
seems  to  prove,  though  there  is  no  documentary  evidence, 
was  accordingly  performed.  This  was  in  1716.  At  the 
same  time  he  insisted  on  their  union  being  kept  a  strict 
secret,  justifying  a  demand  really  dictated  by  tenderness 
for  Yanessa,  and  perhaps  by  the  unavowable  reason  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  on  the  most  futile  and 
frivolous  pretexts.  Never  more  than  a  nominal  wife, 
the  unfortunate  Stella  commonly  passed  for  his  mistress 
till  the  day  of  her  death,  bearing  her  doom  with  uncom- 
plaining resignation,  and  consoled  in  some  degree  by 
unquestionab^  proofs  of  the  permanence  of  his  love,  if  his 
feeling  for  her  deserves  the  name.  Meanwhile  his  efforts 
were  directed  to  soothe  Mias  Yanhomrigh,  to  whom  he 
addressed  Cadenus  [Dectmua]  and  Vanessa^  the  history 
of  their  attachment  and  the  best  example  of  his  serious 
poetry,  and  for  whom  he  sought  to  provide  honourably  in 
marriage,  without  either  succeeding  in  his  immediate  aim 
or  in  thereby  opening  her  eyes  to  the  hopelessness  of  her 
passion.  In  1717,  probably  at  lus  instance,  she  retired 
from  Dublin  to  Marley  Abbey,  her  seat  at  Celbridga  For 
three  years  she  and  Swift  remained  apart,  but  in  1720,  on 
what  occasion  is  uncertain,  he  began  to  pay  her  regular 
visita  Sir  Walter  Scott  found  the  Abbey  gurden  still  full 
of  laurels,  several  of  which  she  was  accustomed  to  plant 
whenever  she  expected  Swift,  and  the  table  at  whidh  they 
had  been  used  to  sit  was  still  shown.  But  the  catastrophe 
of  her  tragedy  was  at  hand.  Worn  out  with  his  evasions, 
she  at  last  (1723)  took  the  desperate  step  of  writing  to 
Stella,  or  according  to  another  account  to  Swift  himself, 
demanding  to  know  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with 
him,  and  this  terminated  the  melancholy  history  as  with 
a  cUp  of  thunder.  Stella  replied  by  the  avowal  of  her 
marriage,  sent  her  rival's  letter  to  Swift,  and  retired  to  a 
friend's  housa  Swift  rode  down  to  Marley  Abbey  with 
a  terrible  countenance,  petrified  Yanessa  by  his  frown, 
and  departed  without  a  word,  flinging  down  a  packet 
which  only  contained  her  own  letter  to  Stella.  Yanessa 
died  witlun  a  few  weeks.  She  left  the  poem  and  corre- 
spondence for  publication.  The  former  appeared  imme- 
diately, the  latter  was  suppressed  until  it  was  published 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Five  years  afterwards  Stella  followed  Yanessa  te  the 
grava  The  grief  which  the  gradual  decay*  of  her  health 
evidently  occasioned  Swift  is  sufficient  *proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  attachment,  as  he  understood  It  It  i&  a  jnst 
remark  of  Thackeray's  tiiat  he  everywhere  hatf-consciously 
rec<^gniaea  her  aa  his  better  ai^  and  dwells  on  her  wit 
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and  hor  toD<leruoss  with  a  fondnen  he  never  exhibits  for 
any  other  topic.  Yet  ho  could  never  overcome  his  repug- 
nance to  acknowledge  thoir  anion  tiU  she  kij  on  her  death- 
bod,  when  ho  was  hoard  by  ^Irs  Whiteway  (his  cousin,  a 
lady  of  fortune  and  talent,  who,  though  not  residing  with 
him,  aui^erintendod  his  household  during  his  latter  years) 
to  say,  **  Well  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  owned." 
She  answered,  **  It  is  too  late.''  On  January  28,  1728, 
ehe  died,  and  her  wretched  lover  sat  down  the  same  night 
to  record  her  virtues  in  language  of  unsurpassed  simplicity, 
but  to  us  who  know  the  story  more  significant  for  what  it 
conceals  than  for  what  it  tells.  A  lock  of  her  hair  is 
preserved,  with  the  inscription  in  Swift's  handwriting, 
most  affecting  in  its  ap|jaront  cynicism,  "  Only  a  woman's 
hair!"  ''Only  a  woman's  hair,"  comments  Thackeray; 
"  only  love^  only  fidelity,  purity,  innocence,  beauty,  only 
the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world  stricken  and  wounded, 
and  passed  away  out  of  reach  of  pcngs  of  hope  deferred, 
love  insulted,  and  pitiless  desertion^  only  that  lock  of 
hair  left,  and  memory,  and  remorse,  for  the  guilty,  lonely 
wretch,  shuddering  over  the  grave  of  his  victim."  The 
more  unanswerable  this  tremendous  indictment  appears 
upon  tho  evidence  the  greater  the  probability  that  the 
evidence  is  incomplete.  Tout  eomprendr€  ifttt  tout  par- 
donner.  Tho  hypothesis  to  which  we  have  referred  must 
for  ever  remain  an  hypothesis,  but  better  than  any  other  it 
not  only  excuses  but  explains. 

,  Between  the  death  of  Vanessa  and  the  death  of  Stella, 
as  though  withheld  by  an  evil  fate  until  he  could  no  longer 
enjoy  them,  came  the  greatest  political  and  the  greatest 
literary  triumph  of  Swift's  life.  He  had  fled  to  Ireland  a 
broken  man,  to  all  appearance  politically  extinct ;  a  few 
years  were  to  raise  him  once  more  to  the  summit  of  popu- 
larity, though  power  was  for  ever  denied  him.  With  his 
fierce  hatred  of  what  he  rocognized  as  injustice,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  not  feel  exasperated  at  the  gross 
misgovemment  qt  Ireland  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
England,  the  systematic  exclusion  of  Irishmen  from  places 
of  honour  and  profit,  the  spoliation  of  the  country  by 
absentee  landlords,  the  deliberate  discouragement  of  Irish 
trade  and  manufactures.  An  Irish  patriot  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  he  was  not ;  he  looked  upon  the  indi- 
genous population  as  conquered  savages;  but  his  pride 
and  sense  of  equity  alike  revolted  against  the  stay-at- 
home  Englishmen's  contemptuous  treatment  of  their  own 
garrison,  and  he  delighted  in  finding  a  point  in  which  the 
triumphant  faction  was  still  vulnerable.  His  Fropoaalfor 
the  Universal  Uee  of  Irish  Jfanufaeturee,  published  anony- 
mously in  1720,  urging  the  Irish  to  disuse  English  goods, 
became  the  subject  of  a  prosecution,  which  at  length  had 
to  be  dropped.  A  greater  opportunity  was  at  hand.  One 
of  the  chief  wants  of  Ireland  in  Jthat  day,  and  for  many  a 
'day  afterwards,  was  that  of  small  currency  adapted  to  the 
daily  transactions  of  life.  Questions  of  coinage  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  primate,  Arch- 
bishop Boulter,  whose  anxiety  to  deal  rightly  with  the 
matter  is  evidently  very  real  and  conscientious.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  EngUsh  ministry  wished 
otherwise;  but  secret  influences  were  at  worl^  and  a 
patent  for  supplying  Irekind  with  a  coinage  of  copper 
halfpence  was  accorded  to  William  Wood  on  such  terms 
that  the  profit  accruing  from  the  difference  between  the 
intrinsic  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  coins,  about  40  per 
cent,  was  mainly  divided  between  him  and  the  duchess 
of  Kendal,  the  king's  mistress,  by  whose  influence  he  had 
obtained  the  privilege.  Swift  now  had  bis  opportunity, 
and  the  famous  letters  signed  M.  B.  Drapier  (1724)  soon 
set  Ireland  in  a  flame.  Every  effort  was  used  to  dis- 
cover, or  rather  to  obtain  legal  evidence  against,  the 
author,  whom,  Walpola  was  aasored^  it  wookl  then  have 


taken  ten  thousand  men  to  apprehend.  None  could  be 
procured ;  the  public  passion  swept  everything  before  it ; 
the  patent  was  cancelled ;  Wood  was  compensated  by  a 
pension ;  Swift  was  raised  to  a  height  of  popularity  which 
ho  retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  the  only  real 
sufferen  were  the  Irish  people,  who  }ost  a  convenience  to 
badly  needed  that  they  might  well  have  afforded  to  con- 
nive at  Wood's  illicit  profits.  Perhaps,  however,  it  woi 
worth  while  to  teach  tho  English  ministry  that  not  every- 
thing could  be  done  in  Irekind.  Swift's  pamphlets,  written 
in  a  style  more  level  with  the  popukir  intelligence  than 
even  his  own  ordinary  manner,  are  models  alike  to  the 
controversialist  who  aids  a  good  cause  and  to  him  who  u 
burdened  with  a  bad  one.  The  former  may  profit  by  the 
study  of  his  marvellous  lucidity  and  vehemence,  the  latter 
by  his  sublime  audacity  in  exaggeration  and  tho  sophistiy 
with  which  he  involves  tho  innocent  halfpence  in  the 
obloquy  of  the  nefarious  patentee. 

The  noise  of  the  Drapior's  letters  had  hardly  died  away 
when  Swift  acquired  a  more  durable  glory  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Gulliver^s  Travels  in  1726.  The  work  had  been 
at  least  partly  written  by  1722,  and  the  keenness  of  the 
satire  on  courts  and  statesmen  suggests  that  it  was  planned 
while  Swift's  disappointments  as  a  public  man  were  still 
rankling  and  reeent  It  is  Swift's  peculiar  good  fortune 
that  his  book  can  dispense  with  tho  interpretation  of  which 
it  is  nevertheless  susceptible,  and  may  be  equally  eojoycd 
whether  its  inner  meaning  is  apprehended  or  not  It  is  so 
true,  so  entirely  baaed  upon  the  facts  of  human  nature, 
that  the  question  what  particular  dass  of  j^crsons  sup- 
plied the  author  with  his  examples  of  folly  or  misdoin;:, 
however  interesting  to  the  commentator,  may  bo  neglected 
by  the  reader.  It  is  also  fortunate  for  him  that  in  three 
parts  out  of  the  four  he  should  have  entirely  missed  "  the 
chief  end  I  propose  to  myself,  to  vex  the  world  ratlier 
than  divert  it"  The  world,  which  perhaps  ought  to  have 
been  vexed,  chose  rather  to  be  diverted ;  and  the  great 
satirist  literally  strains  his  powera  %U  puerxs  placeat.  Few 
books  have  added  so  much  to  the  innocent  mirth  of  man- 
kind as  the  first  two  parts  of  Gulliver;  the  misanthroiiy 
is  quite  overpowered  by  the  fun.  The  third  part,  equally 
masterly  in  composition,  is  less  felicitous  in  invention; 
and  in  the  fourth  Swift  has  indeed  carried  out  his  design 
of  vexing  the  world  at  his  own  cost  Human  nature 
indignantly  rejects  her  portrait  in  the  Yahoo  as  a  gross 
libel,  and  the  protest  is  fully  warranted.  An  inteliigencc 
from  a  superior  sphere,  bound  on  a  voyage  to  the  earth, 
might  actually  have  obtained  a  fair  idea  of  average 
humanity  by  a  preliminary  call  at  Lilliput  or  Brobdingnag, 
but  not  from  a  visit  to  the  Yahoos.  While  Gulliver  is 
infinitely  the  most  famous  and  popular  of  Swift's  works, 
it  exhibits  no  greater  powers  of  mind  than  many  othersL 
The  secret  of  success,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  writcr'b 
marvellous  imperturbability  in  paradox,  his  teeming  imag- 
ination, and  his  rigid  logic.  Grant  his  premises,  and  ail 
the  rest  follows;  his  world  may  be  turned  topsy-turvy, 
but  the  relative  situation  of  its  contents  is  unchanged. 
The  pains  he  took  to  be  correct  are  evinced  by  the  care 
with  which,  as  Prof.  De  Morgan  has  shown,  he  calcu- 
bted  the  proportions  of  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag  to 
ordinary  humanity  on  the  basis  of  1  to  12  and  12  to  1 
respectively,  and  his  copying  the  description  of  the  storm 
word  for  word  from  Sturmy's  Compleat  Mariner,  By  such 
accuracy  and  consistency  he  has  given  the  wildest  fiction 
imaginable  an  air  of  veracity  rivalling  Defoe. 

Swift's  grave  humour  and  power  of  enforcing  momentous 
truth  by  ludicrous  exaggeration  were  next  dispbyed  in  his 
Modest  Proposal  for  PretfetUing  the  Children  of  Poor  Feopie 
in  Ireland  from  Being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents,  by  fatten- 
ing and  eating  them  (1729),  a  parallel  to  the  Argumenl 
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^mgainsi  AMithing  Ckriitianity,  and  aa  ipreat  a  mastorpiece 
of  tragic  as  the  latter  is  of  comic  irony.  The  Dirediona  to 
JServants  in  like  manner  derive  their  overpowering  comic 
forc9  from  the  imperturbable  solemnity  with  which  all  the 
misdemeanours  that  domestics  can  commit  are  enjoined 
upon  them  as  duties.  The  power  of  minute  observation 
displayed  is  most  remarkable,  as  also  in  Polite  Coniferm- 
fion  (written  in  1731,  published  in  1738),  a  surprising 
assemblage  of  the  vulgarities  and  trivialities  current  in 
ordinary  talk.  As  in  the  Dit^ectioiu^  the  satire,  though 
cutting;  is  good-natured,  and  the  piece  shows  more  animal 
spirits  than  usual  in  iSwift*s  latter  years.  It  wos  a  last 
flash  of  gaiety.  The  attacks  of  giddiness  and  deafness  to 
which  ho  had  always  been  liable  increased  upon  him,  and 
his  literary  com^xisitions  became  confined  to  occasional 
verses,  not  seldom  indecent  and  commonly  trivial,  with  the 
exception  of  his  remarkable  lines  on  his  own  death  and  the 
delightful  llmniUon'B  Bfupn^  and  to  sallies  against  the  Irish 
bishoiJS,  in  whose  honest  endeavours  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  their  clergy  he  could  only  see  arbitrary  inter- 
ference with  individuals.  He  fiercely  opposed  Archbishop 
Boulter's  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  currency,  but 
admitted  that  his  real  objection  was  sentimental:  the 
coins  should  be  struck  as  well  as  circulated  in  Ireland. 
His  exertions  in  roprosaing  robbery  and  mendicancy  were 
strenuous  and  successful  His  popularity  remained  as 
groat  as  over,  and,  when  he  was  menaced  by  the  bully 
Bcttosworth,  Dublin  rose  as  one  man  to  defend  him.  He 
governed  his  cathedral  with  great  strictness  and  conscien- 
tiousness, and  for  years  after  Stella's  death  continued  to 
hold  a  miniature  court  at  the  deanery.  But  his  failings 
of  mind  were  exacerbated  by  his  bodily  infirmities;  he 
grew  more  and  more  whimsical  and  capricious,  morbidly 
suspicious  and  morbidly  i>ar&imonious ;  old  friends  were 
estranged  or  removed  by  death,  and  new  friends  did  not 
come  forward  in  their  i)1ac6.  For  many  years,  neverthe- 
less, ho  maintained  a  correspondence  with  Pope  and  Boling- 
broke,  and  with  Arbuthnot  and  Qay  until  their  deaths, 
with  such  'warmth  as  to  prove  that  an  ill  opinion  of  roan- 
kind  had  not  made  him  a  misanthrope,  and  that  human 
affection  and  sympathy  were  still  very  necessary  to  him. 
The  letters  become  scarcer  and  scarcer  with  the  decay  of 
his  faculties ;  at  last,  in  1740,  comes  one  to  his  best 
Dublin  friend,  Mrs  Whiteway,  of  heart-rending  pathos : — 
"I  bsvo  boon  very  mimrablo  all  night,  and  to-dav  oxtromoly 
doaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  am  so  stupid  and  oonfonndod  that  I  oannot 
oxprofls  tho  mortification  I  am  unuor  both  of  body  and  mind.     All 


I  can  say  is  tliat  I  am  not  in  torture;  but  I  daily  and  hourly 
expect  it.  Pray  lot  mo  know  how  ^our  health  ia  and  your  famiiT : 
I  hardly  undorstand  one  word  I  wnto.     I  am  sure  my  days  will  be 


very  few ;  few  and  miserable  they  must  be.  I  am,  for  those  few 
days,  yours  entirely,— Jonathan  Swift. 

"  If  I  do  not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday,  July  26, 1740. 

"  If  I  lire  till  Monday  I  shall  hope  to  see  you,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time.*'  *■ 

In  March  1742  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  guardians 
of  Swift's  person  and  estate.  In  September  of  tho  same 
year  his  physical  malady  reached  a  crisis,  from  which  he 
emerged  a  helpless  wreck,  with  faculties  jxiralysod  rather 
than  destroyed.  "He  never  talked  nonsense  or  said  a 
foolish  thing."  The  particuhirs  of  his  case  have  been 
investigated  by  Dr  Bucknill  and  Sir  William  Wilde,  who 
have  proved  that  he  suffered  from  nothing  that  could  be 
called  mental  derangement  until  the  "  hibyrinthine  vert- 
igo **  from  which  he  had  suffered  all  his  life,  and  which 
he  erroneously  attributed  to  a  surfoit  of  fruit,  produced 
paralysis,  "  a  symptom  of  which  was  the  not  uncommon 
one  of  aphasia,  or  the  automatic  utterance  of  words 
ungovcmcd  by  intention.  As  a  consequence  of  that 
paralysis,  but  not  before,  the  brain,  already  weakened  by 
senile  decay,  at  length  gave  way,  and  Swift  sank  into 
•tho  dementia  which  preceded  his  death  "  (Craik,  Lffe  of 


Swifty  The  scene  closed  on  October  19,  1745.  With^ 
what  he  himself  described  as  a  satiric  touch,  his  fortune 
was  boc|ucathod  to  found  a  hospital  for  idiots  and  lunatics. 
He  was  interred  in  his  cathedral,  in  the  same  coffin  as  Stella, 
with  the  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  "  Hie  depositum  est 
corpus  Jonathan  Swift,  S.T.P.,  hiyus  ecclesias  cathodralis 
decani;  ubi  saova  indignatio  ulterius'cor  lacerare  nequit 
Abi  viator,  et  imitare,  si  poteris,  strenuum  pro  viriU 
libertatls  vindioem." 

The  stress  which  Swift  thus  bid  upon  his  character  as 
an  assertor  of  liberty  has  hardly  been  ratified  by  ^xnterity, 
which  has  com2)aratively  neglected  the  patriot  for  the 
genius  and  the  wit  Not  unreasonably ;  for  if  half  his 
patriotism  sprang  from  an  instinctive  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, the  other  half  was  disappointed  egotism.  He  utterly 
lacked  the  ideal  aspiration  which  the  patriot  should 
possess :  his  hatred  of  villainy  was  far  more  intense  than 
his  love  of  virtue.  The  same  cramping  realism  clings  to 
liim  everywhere  beyond  the  domain  of  ix)litics, — in  his 
religion,  in  his  fancies,  in  his  affections.  At  the  same 
time^  it  is  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  concentration  of 
power :  he  realizes  everything  with  such  intensity  that  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressive.  Except  in  his  unsuocensful 
essay  in  history,  he  never,  after  the  mistake  of  his  first 
Pindaric  attempts,  strays  beyond  his  sphere,  never  attempts 
what  he  is  not  qualified  to  do,  and  never  fails  to  do  it 
His  writings  have  not  one  literary  fault  except  their  occa- 
sional looseness  of  grammar  and  their  frequent  indecency. 
Within  certain  limits,  his  imagination  and  invention  are  as 
active  as  those  of  thq  most  creative  poets.  As  a  master 
of  humour,  irony,  and  invective  he  has  no  superior ;  hia 
reasoning  powers  are  no  less  remarkable  within  their  range^ 
but  he  never  gets  beyond  the  range  of  an  advocate.  Few 
men  of  so  much  mental  force  have  had  so  little  genius  for 
speculation,  and  he  Lb  constantly  dominated  by  fierce  in- 
stincts which  he  mistakes  for  reasons.  As  a  man  the  lead- 
ing note  of  his  character  is  the  same, — strength  without 
elevation.  His  master  passion  is  imperious  pride, — the 
lust  of  despotic  dominion.  He  would  have  his  superiority 
acknowledged,  and  cared  little  for  the  rest  Place  and 
profit  were  comparatively  indifferent  to  him ;  he  declares 
that  he  never  received  a  farthing  for  any  of  his  works 
except  Guiliver^s  Travels^  and  that  only  by  Pope's  manage- 
ment ;  and  he  had  so  little  regard  for  literary  fame  that  he 
put  his  name  to  only  one  of  his  writings.  Contemptuous 
of  the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  ho  hid  his  virtues,  paraded 
his  fauit^  affected  some  failings  from  which  he  was  really 
exempt,  and,  since  his  munificent  charity  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  the  recipients,  laboured  to  s|X)il  it  by  gratuitous 
surliness.  Judged  by  some  passages  of  his  life  he  would 
appear  a  heartless  egotist,  and  yet  ho  was  capable  of  the 
sincerest  friendship  and  could  never  dispense  with  human 
sympathy.  Thus  an  object  of  pity  as  well  as  awe^  he  is 
the  most  tragic  figure  in  our  literature, — the  only  man  of 
his  age  who  could  be  conceived  as  affording  a  groundwork 
for  one  of  the  creations  of  Shakespeare.  *'  To  think  of 
him,"  says  Thackeray,  "  is  like  thinking  of  the  ruin  of  a 
great  empire."     Nothing  finer  or  truer  could  be  said. 

Swift's  oorroapondonoe  is  the  boat  authority  for  his  Ufa  Of  his 
eontemporarioa,  we  are  mainlj  indebted  to  hu  panegyrist  Dolanv 
and  his  detractor  Lord  Orrery.  Hawkesworth  cominiod  tho  parti- 
culars of  his  life,  and  published  what  was  the  standard  edition  of 
hia  works  till  tho  appearance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  in  1814.  This 
edition  is  not  likely  to  be  snporaedod,  but  might  with  great  ad- 
vantage bo  reissued  with  amondmonta  and  additions.  The  biogra- 
phy prefixed  is  baaed  on  Hawkesworth,  but  is  far  more  copiously 
and  elegantly  written.  At  the  same  time  the  author's  views  are 
frequently  conventional,  hia  iudgments  superficial,  and  his  good 
nature  has  made  him  too  indulgent  to  his  hero.  The  late  John 
FoTstor  subjected  all  available  records  of  Swift's  life  to  the  meet 
diligent  scrutiny,  and  in  1875  published  the  first  volume,  oominsr 
down  to  1711.  of  a  biography  intended  to  have  boon  oomplotea 
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i|i  three  volnmee.  iDTalnable  in  numy  respeoti,  it  exhibited  the 
proceM  as  well  h  the  reeolt  of  biography,  and  henoe  threatoneii 
to  be  too  long.  Mr  H.  Craik,  aucceedmg  to  the  poet  yacated  by 
Foreter's  deatn,  judiciously  reduced  the  acale,  and  produced  in 
one  rolnme  (1882)  a  work  which  will  long  rank  aa  the  standard 
one  on  the  subject     Remarkable  monographs  on  Swift  haye  been 

Jroduced  by  Leslie  Stephen  in  the  **  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  Dr 
ohnson  in  the  Lives  ^  ih*  Foets,  Thackeray  in  the  English 
ffumourists.  Mr  Stephen  is  anziouBly  impartial ;  Johnson's  acute- 
nesA  is  perverted  by  his  antipathy;  Thackeray,  as  is  natural  in 
a  noyelist,  has  dwelt  disproportionately  on  the  romantic  side  of 
Swift's  history,  and  his  pity  for  Stella  and  Vanessa  forms  too  large 
an  dement  in  bis  ffenoral  judgment.  But  he  has,  better  than  any 
one  else,  apprehended  the  fearfully  tragic  element  in  Swift's  character 
and  fortunes.  Swift's  early  life  has  been  carefully  inyestigated  by 
Dr  Barrett  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  final  epoch  of  his  life  by 
Monck  Mason  and  Sir  William  Wilde.  His  greatness  is  exaggerated 
and  his  failings  arc  extenuated  in  two  brilliant  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  lUvieWf  vols.  cU.  and  eWi  Minor  points  in  his  life  and 
writings  have  received  much  elucidation  from  numerous  inquirers, 
especially  the  late  Mr  Charles  Dilke  and  Colonel  F.  Grant  Mr 
Stanley  Lane  Poole  has  edited  selections  from  his  works  and  cor- 
respondence, with  excellent  notes  and  prefaces,  and  has  prepared 
a  valuable  bibliography.  (&  O. ) 

SWIMMING  AND  DIVINa  In  the  caae  of  man  the 
power  of  swimming  is  acqaired,  not  natural  As  com- 
pared with  the  lower  animah^  to  most  of  which  it  comes 
perfectly  easily,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  its  acquisition, 
owing  not  to  his  greater  relative  weight  so  much  as  to  the 
position  of  his  centre  of  gravity,  along  with  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  quadrupeds  the  motions  which  serve  to  sup- 
port and  propel  them  in  the  water  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  locomotion  on  land.  No  race  of  mankind,  however,  can 
be  mentioned  to  which  the  art  is  unknown,  and  in  many 
barbarous  countries  it  is  more  widely  diffused  and  carried 
to  greater  perfection  than  amongst  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world. 

For  learning  to  swim,  a  quiet  sandy  beach  is  the  best 
place,  as  sea  water  is  more  buoyant  than  fresL  All  arti- 
ficial aids,  such  as  corks,  air  belts,  cork  jackets,  inflated 
bladders,  and  the  like^  may  be  avoided ;  they  raise  some 
parts  of  the  body  too  high  above  and  so  sink  others  too 
far  below  the  natural  plane  of  flotation,  whereas  the  first 
fundamental  rule  is  that  the  mouth  only  should  be  above 
.water,  and  the  legs  close  to  the  surface.  Belts^  dec.,  are 
also  apt  to  becoms  misplaced  and  so  cause -trouble  and 
annoyance  as  well  as  danger.  It  is  best  for  beginners  to 
take  some  instruction  from  a  practical  teacher,  though 
many  have  become  adepts  by  merely  watching  good  per- 
formers. Confidence  in  the  floating  power  of  the  body  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  acquired.  The  easiest  way  of  floating 
is  to  lie  on  the  back  (which  should  be  slightly  hollowed), 
the  arms  being  stretched  out  beyond  the  head  hat  not  lifted 
out  of  the  water;  this  attitude  not  only  facilitates  respira- 
tion but  counterbalances  the  weight  of  the  lower  limbs. 
The  knees  may  be  bent  outward,  the  toes  also  pointing  side- 
ways, the  hips  rigid,  so  assisting  to  keep  the  legs  up  as  close 
as  possible  to  tho  top  of  the  water.  By  easy  breathing  one 
will  soon  be  convinced  that,  properly  balanced  and  with 
lungs  kept  charged,  the  body  will  assert  its  buoyancy. 

To  further  enable  him  to  realize  that  water  is  capable 
of  supporting  the  human  body,  the  learner  may  adopt  the 
following  plan.  Walk  down  the  steps  of  a  bath,  or  along 
a  shelving  beach  on  a  calm  day,  into  about  3  feet  of  water ; 
turn  and  face  the  shallow  place,  and,  having  taken  a  breath, 
stoop  down  and  try  to  pick  an  egg  or  some  similar  object 
(a  handful  of  sand  will  sufiice)  from  the  bottom.  Repeat 
this  several  times  leisurely,  going  farther  out  at  each 
venture,  till  the  water  reaches  up  to  but  not  higher  than 
the  middle  of  the  chest.  It  will  soon  be  found  that  the 
object  is  not  so  easy  of  recovery,  and  the  beginner  learns 
that  but  little  exertion  is  required  to  keep  the  body  afloat. 
Wlien  this  experience  has  been  gained  the  novice  should 
commence  with  tho  Breasi  Stroke^  which  is  nowadays  some- 
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times  UDJusUy  eet  aside  as  tihe  ''  old  stroke^"  It  is  osst, 
natural,  and  graceful  enough,  though  necessarily  the  slowett, 
from  the  great  resistance  of  the  chest  to  the  water  and  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  arm  stroke  is  negatived  by  its  own 
movement.  Like  walking  in  pedestrianism,  however,  it 
forms  the  groundwork  of  every  other  branch  of  the  art, 
and  cannot  safely  be  overlooked.  The  stroke  is  com- 
menced by  placing  the  hands  with  the  backs  upward,  sad 
the  wrists  bent  so  that  the  fingers  will  point  to  the  front, 
the  insides  of  the  wrist-joints  between  arm  and  thumbs 
touching  the  breast  not  lower  than  4  inches  under  water. 
Begin  the  stroke  by  pushing  the  arms  gently  forward  to 
their  full  extent,  keeping  the  palms  flat  and  the  fingers 
closed.  Now  turn  the  palms  of  both  hands  outward,  and 
make  a  strong  stroke  to  the  right  and  left  by  each  arm 
through  an  angle  of  90*;  in  this  part  of  the  stroke  tho 
two  arms  describe  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  head  may  be 
termed  the  centre.  It  must  be  most  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  that  all  depression  of  the  hands  will  tend  to  raise 
the  body  perpendicularly,  whereas  the  only  true  position 
in  swimming  is  the  horizontal,  which  propels  it  forward. 
To  complete  the  arm  movement^  bend  the  elbows  back- 
ward and  inward,  until  they  come  close  to  (but  not  neces- 
sarily touching)  Uie  sides  of  the  body.  Carry  the  hands 
in  a  straight  line  edgeways  to  the  position  from  which 
they  started  in  front  of  the  chest  Simultaneously  with 
the  stretching  of  the  hands  from  the  front  of  the  body  the 
feet  are  struck  out  to  the  utmost  width  in  a  way  cleft 
for  them  by  the  toes.  As  the  arms  are  being  brought 
round  in  the  semicircular  motion  the  lower  limbs  arc 
stiffened  and  brought  firmly  together  by  grasping  the 
water,  so  to  speal^  with  the  whole  of  the  leg,  more 
especially  between  the  knees,  ankles,  and  soles  and  toes 
of  the  feet  Whilst  thus  imparting  forward  motion  to 
the  swimmer,  they  finish  in  a  straight  line  behind  the 
body.  Then,  when  the  arms  are  bent,  and  the  hands  are 
being  brought  to  the  front  of  the  body,  the  knees  are 
turned  outward,  heels  kept  together,  toes  also  turned  ont, 
and  the  feet  are  carried  up  to  the  body  and  in  this  position 
are  once  more  ready  for  repeating  the  movements  as  d^ 
scribed.  Beginners  must  be  careful  not  to  make  the  arm 
movements  quicker  than  those  of  the  legs,  and  it  must  he 
distinctly  remembered  that  the  latter  are  the  great  pro- 
pellera  Unison  of  the  movements  as  mentioned,  and 
regularity  in  each  part  of  the  stroke,  are  indispensable  to 
perfection.  All  hurry  and  excitement  most  be  carefuDy 
avoided,  and  every  complete  stroke  and  kick  gone  about 
with  mechanical  precision  and  neatness.  The  only  part 
requiring  strong  muscular  exertion  being  the  closing  of 
the  legs  after  they  have  been  spread  wide  apart^— the  one 
strong  propelling  element^  ^-every  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
ensure  correctness  and  power  in  its  performance.  The 
arm  movements  should  be  easy  and  graceful,  all  jerkineas 
or  suddenness  of  motion  being  carefully  avoided. 

Breathing  should  be  unrestrained  and  natural,  without 
gasping,  sputtering,  or  short  or  sudden  heavings.  A  safe 
rule  is  to  have  a  full  breath  at  every  stroke,  its  division 
being  regulated  as  follows.  Blow  slowly  outward  when 
the  first  part  of  the  arm  movement  \&  being  performed,  f>., 
stretched  out  in  front ;  inspire  as  the  hands  are  going  out- 
ward and  round.  Then,  as  the  lungs  are  fully  charged,  no 
effort  is  necessary  to  suspend  respiration  whHe  the  handn 
are  carried  in  to  the  front  of  the  body  again.  This  regu- 
larity of  breathing  is  essential  to- pleasure,  comfort,  and 
gracefulness  of  action.  The  nostrils  and  air-passages  should 
always  be  thoroughly  cleared,  the  mouth  cleansed,  and  the 
throat  gargled  before  entering  the  water. 

Swimming  an  tJu  Back  is  a  pleasant  and  useful  branch 
of  the  art ;  the  chief  requisite  for  its  acquirement  is  con- 
fidence.    The  tyro  should  begin  practice  in  water  readunc 
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up  to  aboat  tbe  upper  part  of  the  chest,  turn  his  back 
shoreward,  take  a  long  breath,  and  lie  gently  backward  in 
the  water,  keeping  the  hands  on  the  waist  with  the  elbows 
extended  outward,  the  chest  being  expanded,  and  the 
breath  hehL    As  one  lies  well  back  the  feet  will  be  lifted 
oS  the  ground ;  they  should  then  be  spread  outward  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  in  the  same  position  as  when  they  are 
opened  up  in  breast  swimming.     The  body  and  le^  are 
thas  lying  extended  at  full  length  like  the  letter  Yi  the 
legs  forming  the  branches  or  fork.     Now  comes  the  pro- 
pelling part  of  the  movement.    As  in  the  front  stroke, 
the  muscles  are  set,  and  the  legs  are  by  one  strong  motion 
brought  firmly  and  closely  together.     While  this  is  being 
done  the  toes,  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  ankle,  are 
turned  upward,  and  so,  as  the  movement  is  finished,  tbo 
great  toes,  inner  ankles,  and  inside  of  the  whole  leg  meet 
This  motion,  strongly  but  not  Jerkily  executed,  sends  the 
body  forward,  and,  when  the  impetus  obtained  is  nearly — 
not  quite — expended,  the  legs  are  bent,  so  that  the  feet 
are  drawn  close  up  to  the  trunk,  with  the  knees  outward 
and  heels  together.      The  stroke  is  renewed  by  spreading 
:&part,  closing  again,  and  so  on.     The  breath  is  exhaled 
idien  spreading  and  closing  the  legs,   and  inhaled  as 
the  feet  are  drawn  up  to  the  body.     If  greater  speed  is 
^wanted,  the  hands  can  be  used  as  sculls  by  carrying  them 
•outward  from  the  body,  but  at  the  same  time  level  with  it, 
palms  facing  downward.     When  the  arms  are  sufficiently 
•extended  to  be  in  a  line  across  from  hand  to  hand,  the 
wrists  are  turned  to  allow  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  fac- 
ing toward  the  feet,  thumbs  upward.     Elbows,  wrists,  and 
liands  are  now  firmly  braced,  and  a  strong  pull  towards  the 
legs  is  made.     This  is  the  progressive  motion,  and  should 
-be  performed  just  as  the  legs  are  being  closed. 

Another  style  is  to  bend  the  elbows  downward,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  hands  being  caiTied  upward  along  the  sides  of 
the  body,  thumbs  inward,  and  palms  facing  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  When  the  hands  nave  been  carried  up  to 
the  armpits  they  are  spread  apart  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
arms,  and  the  propelling  part  is  performed  as  in  the  other 
method  by  pulling  strongly  toward  the  legs. 

A' still  more  powerful  stroke,,  and  one  used  at  competi- 
tions, is  accomplished  by  carrying  the  hands  up  to  the 
.armpits,  as  described  in  last  method ;  then,  turning  the 
wrist  so  as  to  allow  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  facing  up- 
ward, point  the  fingers  in  the  direction  of  progress,'  stretch 
both  arms  as  far  as  possible  in  a  line  with  the  body  and 
beyond  the  head,  and  turn  the  wrists  half  round,  until  the 
hands  are  back  to  back,  thumbs  upward.     The  propelling 
action  is  now  performed  by  sweeping  both  hands  outward 
.and  round  until  they  touch  the  legs  and  the  arms  are 
•once  more  straight  along  the  sides  of  the  body.     There  is 
a  double  kick  in  this  style,  and  the  action  is  as  follows. 
When  the  hands  are  being  carried  up  to  the  shoulder  one 
kick  is  delivered ;  then  as  the  arms  are  being  carried  beyond 
the  head  the  nether  limbs  are  drawn  up  in  position  for 
.  another  kick,  which  is  delivered  as  the  arms  are  sweeping 
•  down  on  the  stroke.    This  is  no  mere  ornamental  stroke, 
but  combines  in  its  practice  grace  with  power,  and  enables 
the  swimmer  to  move  through  the  water  at  great  speed. 

Another  racing  back  stroke  is  performed  by  lifting 
hands  and  arms  out  of  the  water  at  the  finish  of  the  pull 
•downward,  carrying  them  in  the  air,  stretching  them  at 
fall  length  forward  beyond  the  head,  and  then  dipping 
them  into  the  water,  executing  the  positive  part  of  the 
stroke  as  in  the  last-described  method.  In  this  stroke 
there  is  only  a  single  kick  to  each  pull  of  the  arms,  the 
legs  being  drawn  up  as  the  arms  are  swung  up  in  the 
air  and  closed  as  the  arms  are  pulled  through  the  water. 
While  this  movement  is  much  practised  by  some  experts, 
it  is  neither  so  graceful  nor  so  speedy  as.  the  other,  and 


there  is  much  splashing,  while  steering  la,  in  the  case  at  a 
close  race,  likely  to  become  rather  erratic.  Both  are  at 
the  present  time  the  fastest  known  methods  of  swimming 
on  the  back,  and,  with  moderately  good  turning  and  push- 
ing in  a  swimming  bath,  100  yanls  ^ould  be  coveted  in 
about  74  seconds,  probably  less. 

Of  treading  as  a  branch  of  swimming  something  should 
be  known  by  every  one.  It  is  the  only  department  of  the 
art  that  is  at  all  natural;  and,  if  treading  were  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  accidental  immersion,  three-fourths  of  the  resulting 
deaths  would  be  prevented.  The  essential  condition,  of 
ceurse.  is  that  the  hands  be  kept  under  water.  When 
one  falls  into  water  the  legs  sink  and  the  body  assumes  a 
perpendicular  position,  the  water  splashes  over  the  face, 
and,  once  the  eyes  become  filled  or  the  mouth  covered, 
the  inclination  of  any  one  unable  to  swim  is  to  throw  the 
hands  up  and  make  an  effort  as  if  to  creep  along  on  the 
surface.  These  efforts  only  increase  the  danger  of  the 
position. '  On  becoming  submerged  one  should  keep  per- 
fectly inactive  for  a  brief  time ;  the  head  will  soon  rise 
above  the  surface,  and  at  this  moment  one  ought  to  beat 
downward  with  both  hands  alternately,  never  allowing  them 
to  splash -or  disturb  the  surface,  the  head  being  leaned  back 
so  as  to  keep  only  the  face  and  nostrils  clear.  The  back 
of  the  head  and  ears  may  be  covered,  but  this,  does  not 
matter.  The  motions  of  the  hands,  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  a  dog's  forepaws  when  swimming  and  walking,  are  to 
be  continued,  Uie  feet  at  the  same  time  striking  down — 
not  hurriedly,  nor  with  sudden  jerky  movement,  but  easily 
and  gracefully,  the  ankles  moving  as  if  working  treadles, 
so  that  the  soles  of  the  feet  act  as  sastaining  and,  it  may 
be,  propelling  surfaces.  The  movements  of  hands  and  feet 
may  be  altered  by  beating  downward  with  both  handa  at 
once,  or  both  feet  at  once,  but  in  cases  of  accident  the 
former  action  is  to  be  recommended.  Swimmers,  when 
treading  at  competitions  or  for  display,  either  fold  their 
arms  across  their  chest  or  hold  hands  axid  arms  above  the 
surface.  In  artistic  swimming  trials,  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  body  should  be  shown  above  the  surface,  and  bob- 
bing up  and  down  ought  to  be  avoided.  Treading  is  of 
mudi  importance  even  to  a  good  swimmer,  as  it  allows  him 
to  divest  himself  of  upper  clothing,  and  enables  him  to  lay 
hold  of  anything,  such  as  a  rope  or  line  that  does  not 
quite  reach  the  surface ;  it  is  also  the  most  comfortable  * 
position  in  which  one'  can  partake  of  refreshment  in  case 
of  a  long  swim,  and  is  useful  for  purposes  of  conversation. 

The  Side  Stroke  may  be  said  to  hold  in  swimming  a 
position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  running  in  pedes- 
trianism ;  as  it  becomes  better  known,  the  advantages  of 
this  style  of  aquatic  progression  are  becoming  more  and 
more  appreciated.  The  practice  of  it,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  begun  until  complete  proficiency  has  been  attained 
in  the  primary  stroke.  Its  main  recommendations  are 
apparent  almost  at  a  glance.  A  good  average  side  move- 
ment will  carry  the  swimmer  a  stroke  in  two  seconds,  each 
stroke  covering  a  distance  of  fully  six  feet  The  method 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  by  George  Pewters 
about  the  year  1850.  The  body  is  turned  on  either  side, 
but  preferably  with  the  right  side  downward,  as  thereby 
the  legs  act  more  freely  and  naturally  and  the  heart  has 
no  weight  on  it  to  impede  its  action.  The  head  is  more 
immersed  and  thereby  reduced  in  weight,  being  supported 
by  the  Water  and  not  by  any  muscular  exertion  of  the  neck 
or  shoulder,  and  the  lower  extremities  are  less  immersed 
than  in  the  breast  stroke.  If  one  is  lying  on  the  right 
side,  the  right  arm  is  thrown  boldly  out  in  front,  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  downward  and  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
side  of  the  head.  When  pushed  out  to  the  utmost  it  is  kept 
rigid,  brought  downward  through  the  water  in  one  strong 
movement,  without  any  bending  of  either  wrist  or  elbow, 
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and  this,  the  ponttve  action,  is  finished  when  the  hand  has 
reached  the  legs,  and  comes  between  these  limbs  at  full 
stretch.     It  is  then  carried  np  along  the  body  to  the  chin, 
and  the  stroke  renewed.     The  left  hand  is  formed  into  a 
scoop,  turned  out^rard  by  the  wrist  at  right  angles  to  the 
fore4ffm.     The  left  arm,  with  the  elbow  bent,  is  then 
directed  outward,  and  makes  a  straight  pulling  (not  circular 
Aor  swinging)  stroke  to  the  left  hip.     When  one  arm  is 
performing  the  negative  the  other  Ib  at  the  positive  part  of 
the  stroke^     T|ie  action  of  the  legs  should  be  long  and 
vigorous,   and  they  should  never  cross  each  other,  but 
should  work  in  unison  with  the  arms  and  shoulders.     The 
left  knee  is  bronght  up  in  front  of  the  body,  with  the 
foot  in  front  of  and  at  right  angles  to  the  body.     Put  the 
foot  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  leg,  and  bring  it  round 
to  meet  the  other  in  a  line  with  the  body.     Meanwhile 
stretch  the  right  or  lower  leg  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  body  toward  the  back  and  then  bring  it  down  to  meet 
the  other  by  a  powerful  plain  stroke.     The  legs  are  then 
returned  upward  to  the  body,  the  heels  touching,  the  knees 
apart^  the  toes  of  the  left  foot  forward  and  of  the  right 
foot  downward.     To  learn  this  graceful  and  useful  side 
stroke  some  persons  need  long  and  steady  practice ;  others 
acquire  it  comparatively  quickly.     The  swimmer  steers 
with  his  left  or  right  hand  and  arm  as  the  direction  de- 
mands.    The  head  and  neck  must  be  held  in  one  position, 
not  raised  nor  turned  at  any  part  of  the  stroke.     Bear- 
ings should  be  taken  from  what  can  be  seen  in  the  line  of 
Tision  away  from  and  in  front  of  the  body,  and  only  very 
seldom  indeed  should  the  head  be  turned  to  look  in  ad- 
vance.    Breath  is  inhaled  as  the  under  hand  is  pulling 
downward,  and  exhalation  should  take  place  while  the 
moSth  is  immersed,  which  is  when  the  uppermost  hand  is 
performing  the  stroke  along  the  body. 

The  coincident  movement  of  arms  and  legs  may  be  thus 
described.  As  the  legs  are  bent  up  to  the  body  the  upper 
or  left  hand  has  been  stretched  in  front  and  the  right  or 
lower  arm  has  just  finished  the  pull.  As  the  top  arm 
pulls  downward  the  legs  are  opened  wide  and  almost  in 
the  same  motion  swung  round  and  closed.  It  will  be 
apparent  that  the  legs  are  returned  upward  with  knees  bent 
as  the  downward  pull  is  being  performed  with  the  lower 
•  arm.  No  effort  is  to  be  made  to  sink  the  head,  neither  is 
it  to  be  held  up  in  any  way.  The  turn  of  the  body  by 
the  power  of  the  strokes  will  be  quite  enough  to  allow  of 
the  fips  being  suflSciently  clear  of  the  water  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiration.  There  should  be  no  sudden  pull  at  any 
part  whatever  of  this  complete  stroke. 

•  The  Overhand  Stroke^  when  properly  practised  and 
acquir^  is  the  most  useful  and  easy  of  all  styles  of 
swimming.  Beginners,  however,  should  beware  of  acquir- 
ing it  before  they  are  thorough  adepts  with  the  side  stroke, 
otherwise  they  lose  all  power  of  speed  and  good  appear- 
ance. Harry  Gurr  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  this  stroke  in  1863,  but  Harry  Gardener,  in 
August  of  the  year  previous,  when  he  won  the  500  yards 
championship  in  Manchester,  nsed  the  overhand  or  over- 
arm stroke.  The  only  movements  of  the  side  stroke  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  overhand  are  those  of  the  left  or 
upper  arm  and  hand.  By  carrying  this  arm  in  the  air  a 
lengthened  reach  is  obtained  above  the  surface.  As  in 
the  side  stroke,  the  head  lies  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
water,  the  body,  legs,  and  feet  in  a  straight  line  level 
with  and  close  to  the  surface.  The  left  arm  is  carried 
forward  and  stretched  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  water 
in  a  line  with  the  face  and  in  advance  of  the  head.  The 
arm  and  hand  re-enter  the  water,  and  are  pulled  through 
it  uith  the  strongest  propelling  stroke.     The  limb  out  of 


round  from  the  shoulder  in  a  half  circlei  Tlie  left  arm 
and  hand  being  in  the  air,  the  head  lies  deeper  in  the 
water  than  in  the  side  stroke,  and  it  is  reduced  in  weight 
The  legs  work  simultaneously  with  the  left  arm ;  that  h, 
they  are  drawn  np  as  this  arm  reaches  in  front,  ^nd  are  at 
their  nearest  wide  stretch  by  the  time  it  is  in  poaition  for 
the  pull;  they  are  then  pulled  strongly  together  as  the 
upper  arm  is  performing  its  strong  movement.  At  no  time 
when  the  upper  arm  is  being  carried  forward  above  the 
water  should  the  hand  be  higher  than  a  very  few  (say 
about  three)  inches  above  the  surface.  The  elbow  alone 
is  elevated,  and  is  the  highest  part  of  the  arm.  In  fact^ 
the  hand  is  so  close  to  the  surface  that,  on  being  lifted 
upward  after  the  delivery  of  the  stroke,  the  wrist  has  to 
be  bent ;  otherwise  the  fingers  would  actually  touch  the 
water.  Once,  However,  the  hand  comes  opposite  the  eyes 
it  is  straightened  in  a  line  with  the  for&«rm  and  in  tiiis 
position  carried  to  the  dipping  point  Breathing  is  regu- 
lated in  precisely  the  same  vray  as  when  swimming  by 
means 'pf  the  side  stroke. 

Touching  and  Turning.— Tht  methods  of  "toach  and  ton" 
were  brooght  into  rogue  by  the  now  nnmerooi  swimming  rscea  in 
baths.  Whether  the  baths  be  long  or  short,  from  10  to  15  feet 
in  the  push-off  is  gained  st  each  end  of  erery  length  by  all  com- 
petitors. Assuming  that  the  swimmer  is  osms  the  side  or  ov«r- 
nand  stroke  and  going  on  the  right  side,  the  method  to  be  adopted 
is  as  followa  When  within  8  f.et  of  the  end  wall  of  the  bath  the 
left  or  upper  hand  quits  its  propelling  movement,  and  reachca  in 
front  of  tne  head  till  it  touches  the  wall  just  above  water-nmik. 
The  palm  of  the  hand  is  then  placed  horizontally  on  the  wall,  the 
fingers  to  the  right,  which  is  tiS  direction  to  which  one  is  turning ; 
the  little  finger  is  uppermost  and  thumb  undermost  The  knees 
are  bent,  and  the  body,  now  close  to  the  wall,  is  turned  to  the 
right  on  its  own  axis  by  the  left  hand,  after  which  the  foot  presa 
against  the  wall  under  the  hand.  As  in  diving  and  ploi^ng,  tht 
body,  arms,  and  hands  are  in  a  straight  line,  and  theheadbetween 
the  biceps,  all  under  water.  The  thighs  are  doubled  np  under  the 
loins,  the  fealves  of  the  legs  touching  the  back  of  the  thigfaa»  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet  pressing  hard  against  the  walL  A  strong 
posh-off  is  made  by  the  feet  and  legs,  and  the  swimmer  resomes  bis 
ordinary  stroke  and  course  for  a  new  length. 

Ocean  5irtmming.— Persons  having  from  any  canse  to  swim  in 
the  heavy  rolling  breakers  of  mid  ooean  should  use  the  side  stroke 
when  available.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  breast  or  mount 
the  waves.  By  taking  their  direction  a  side«troke  swimmer  is 
carried  an  unexpectedly  long  distance.  The  large  dangerona  rollen 
come  almost  in  regular  succession  after  an  interval  of  small  waTca. 
The  swimmer  soon  notices  them,  fills  his  lunn,  swims  into  them, 
docking  the  head,  and  quickly  emerges  when  the  wave  haa  paased. 
Then  a  fresh  supply  of  brsath  is  inhaled. 

P/un^'n^.~In  this  the  performer  enteia  the  water  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  as  when  diving  (see  below),  but  at  a  flat  angle,  and 
from  the  moment  of  doing  so  makes  no  active  muscular  movement 
whatever  of  any  part  of  the  body  under  water.  Plun|(ing  came 
into  vogue  as  the  moat  graceful  and  practical  method  of  starting  in 
swimming  races.  From  8  to  6  feet  above  the  water-level  mtdses 
the  best  springing  point,  whether  from  bank,  board,  or  rock.  The 
knees  should  be  kept  together  and  slightly  bent,  with  the  weight 
on  the  balls  of  the  feet  and  the  lun^  fuUy  charged.  The  apnng 
forward  at  the  signal  to  start  is  given  with  all  muscular  power 
available.  A  swing  of  the  arms  from  behind  is  taken,  and,  as  the 
feet  quit  their  support,  the  arms  are  swung  forward  so  as  to  rise  np 
to  and  straight  Myond  the  head.  The  My  is  shot  into  mid>air 
as  far  as  possible,  and,  before  touching  the  water,  the  head  faUs 
between  the  arms  till  the  diin  just  touches  the  chest  and  the  ear 
grazes  the  inside  of  the  biceps.  The  body  now  glides  grscef ully  and 
almost  noiselesslj  into  the  water,  with  the  chest  slightly  hollowed, 
the  shoulders  contracted,  and  the  arms  rigidly  braced  out  straight 
The  hands  are  now  laid  flat  and  the  thumos  locked,  while  the  hitn 
and  ankles  are  kept  in  one  rigid  straight  line,  with  the  soles  of  the 
feet  turned  upward  and  level  with  uie  surface,  the  toes  pointing 
straight  behind.  The  forward  motion  from  the  spring  continues 
as  loDg  as  the  body  will  float  and  the  air  in  the  lungs  can  be  held, 
when  the  feet,  followed  by  the  arms,  begin  to  sink,  and  the  {danger 
ends  his  performance  by  merely  raising  his  head.  Adepts  in  this 
branch  have  saved  themselves  from  a  sinking  vessel  oy  a  long 
plunge  from  the  ship's  side,  and  so  by  one  effort  have  got  dear 
out  of  the  vortex  that  is  caused  by  her  settling  down  and  sinking. 
Diving. — The  Mile  in  diving,  as  distinguished  from  plugging,  ia 
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lawwn  hf  tho  wty  in  which  ho  entdra  the  water.  The  height  of 
the  eod  of  the  hoard  from  the  snrfaoe  of  the  water  may  be  from  8 
to  2<J  feet.  If  t£e  water  ia  taken  properl  j  a  clean  dive  or  header  la 
made,  but  some  ^wimmen  are  careless  and  wiU  flop  into  the  water 
with  the  body  contracted  like  a  hall,  instead  of  straightened  ont  like 
an  arrow.  The*  descent  of  good  dlTen  iuto  the  water  varies  from 
S  to  4  feet,  of  clomsy  performers  from  7  to  8  feet  The  dire  may 
be  a  standing  or  mnning  one.  The  feet  and  legs  are  kept  together, 
witii  the  chest  inflated,  the  arms  slightly  swung  to  and  fro  twice 
or  80,  and  the  body  ana  legs  bent  towards  the  water.  The  longs 
are  charged,  and  the  dive  is  made  immediately  before  the  arma 
and  hands  sre  raised  forward  into  the  air  above  the  bent  head. 
The  feet  are  used  with  all  the  power  possible  in  springing  off. 
AVhen  in  mid  air  the  diver  straightens  himself  out  from  finger  ti^js 
to  toes.  The  shoot  downwards  ia  made  by  declining  the  arma  so 
as  to  enclose  the  head,  the  chest  is  momentarihr  contracted,  and 
the  water  is  gracefully  and  noiselessly  entered  fingers  first  The 
instant  the  body  is  covered,  throw  up  the  head  and  arms  so  as  to 
reach  the  surfsce.  The  eves  instinctively^  close  as  they  enter  the 
water ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  tha  force  with  which  the  surface  is 
struck  might  cause  injury,  especially  in  the  case  of  high  diving. 
As  soon  as  the  water  is  entered  the  eyes  should  be  opened,  aa 
swimming  under  water  with  them  closed  may  be  attended  with 
danger.  The  best  method  for  novices  Is  to  begin  from  a  board  8  feet 
high ;  and,  as  confidence  and  a  good  style  are  acquired,  the  height 
may  be  raised  1  or  1^  feet  at  a  time.  Bnnning  neaders  are 
aooomplished  by  running  10  or  12  paces  before  springing  off,  and 
the  diver  endeavours  to  clear  aa  long  a  distance  as  noasible  before 
entering  the  water.  If  uscUa  and  weight  have  notning  whatever 
to  do  with  perfection  in  diving.  Slim  youths  and  heavy  middle* 
aged  men  and  women  have  alike  excelled  in  this  branch  of  aquatics. 
The  important  requisites  are  courage  and  strength  of  nerve,  eom- 
kined  with  experimental  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  the  bodj 
while  in  air  and  water.  Do  not  enter  the  water  feet  first  This  is 
only  done  hv  those  who  have  not  the  courage  to  dive  in  the  proper 
manner,  and  it  sometimes  causes  harm  to  the  respiratory  organs, 
whfle  one  ma^  lose  balance  and  so  come  on  to  the  water  quite 
flat  and  be  senonsly  injured  in  the  stomach,  ribs,  or  spine. 

Objed  Diving. — Some  divers  move  over  the  bottom  in  straight 
lines,  and  others  search  on  no  plan  at  alL  The  best  way  is  to  strike 
to  the  right  or  left  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  surrounding 
Hie  objects  and  work  spirally  inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
If  the  face  be  kept  close  to  uie  bottom  and  the  eyes  brought  well 
into  use  success  will  reward  one's  efforts,  and  no  object  ought  to 
be  missed.  For  object  diving  the  drawers  should  have  a  pocket 
c  Tilly  accessible  to  one  hand,  in  order  to  receive  the  objects  raised. 
These  are  collected  by  swimming  on  the  breast  as  quickly  as  pos- 
LLule.  All  movements  under  water  ought  to  be  gone  about  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  but  at  the  same  time  without  undue  haste  or 
flurry,  otherwise  the  heart's  action  will  be  increased,  the  breath 
vaU  suffer,  and  the  stay  under  water  will  be  shortened. 

FUU*  8wimming.^ThiB  is  a  most  interesting  and  eigoyable 
branch  of  the  art  From  a  very  early  period  we  nnd  references  to 
mechanical  appliances  as  aids  to  progression  and  support  in  the 
water,  these  helps  generally  taking  the  form  of  large  flat  surfaces 
made  of  wood,  tin,  leather,  waterproof  fabrics,  or  other  simiUr 
materials.  Sometimes  they  were  fiat,  in  other  instances  slightly 
concave.  Some  were  made  banded  like  the  oovers  of  a  book,  or 
hinged,  others  opened  and  closed  with  umbrella-like  action,  while 
quite  a  large  number  were  made  web-like,  to  resemble  a  duck's  foot ; 
nearly  all  were  more  or  less  ooUapsibla  From  what  can  be  gleaned 
of  the  style  of  these  articles  it  is  evident  that  the  inventors  cannot 
have  been  familiar  with  the  principles  of  swimming,  or  aquatic 
propulsive  action,  and  so,  while  a  number  of  the  contrivances  were 
unaoubtedly  the  outcome  of  much  thought  and  ingenuity,  they 
could  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  improving  on  the  ordinary  or 
primitive  swimming  movements ;  and,  while  greater  suriaoe  tlian 
IS  offered  bv  hands  and  feet  waa  always  given,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  reducing  "slip,"  much  resistance  took  place  at  the 
neutral  or  negative  part  of  the  stroke.  The  one  good  effect  in  most 
of  these  inventions  was  ^ins  more  than  nullifi^  by  this  ^  drag," 
\/hich,  besides  being  objectionable  in  itself,  had  tiie  additional  oia- 
advantage  of  bringing  into  requisition  muscles  of  legs  and  arms 
the  development  of  which  waa  antagonistic  to  perfection  of  swim- 
ming. In  1876  Mr  R.  H.  Wallace- Dnnlop,  C.B.,  announced  that 
he  had  invented  swimming  plates  which  afforded  increased  speed 
without  causing  undue  straining  of  the  muscles ;  and  these  claims 
have  been  justified  by  subsequent  experience.  The  arrangements 
for  a  latend  movement  of  the  heels  in  the  footboards  or  plates, 
with  fireedom  of  the  ankles,  showed  at  once  that  Mr  Dunlop  had 
fnlly  studied  the  details  of  the  art  of  swimming,  with  the  effect  of 
greatly  reducing  "  slip  "  in  the  positive  and  sltogether  doing  away 
with  "drag*  in  the  negative  parts  of  the  leg  stroke.  Slow 
swimmers,  by  the  use  of  the  new  appliances,  move  quickly  and 
easily  through  the  water,  whilst  moderately  feat  swimmers  have 
their  speed  increased  to  an  almost  wonderftil  extent  To  swim  100 
judi  u  70  seoondf  without  artificial  aid  is  legaided  as  a  good  per* 


formance :  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  living  swimmers  who  can  reduce 
this  time  by  so  much  as  five  seconds.  Yet  about  ten  years  sgo 
a  London  swimmer,  not  by  any  means  the  fastest,  with  the  assist' 
ance  of  the  plates  covered  the  distance  of  100  yaixls  in  60  seconds. 
It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  the  invention  marks  an  important 
advance  in  the  ait  of  swimming.  These  plates  are  made  of  wood 
— mahogany  or  American  bass, — and  are  in  shape  somewhat  like 
an  artist's  palette,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Hay  or  indenta- 
tion of  the  edge  runs  in  to  whore  the  thumb-hole  would  be.  The 
straps  are  made  of  leather,  and  all  buckles  and  metal  should  Le  of 
bronzed  or  lacquered  brass ;  the  woodwork  ought  to  be  kept  well 

rtlishod  or  varnished.  The  hand  plates  are  at  the  thickest  part 
of  an  inch  thick,  but  those  for  the  feet  must  bo  much  stronger, 
as  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  upon  them  while  one  is  standing 
at  or  walking  to  the  water's  edge.  In  learning  to  use  them,  let  the 
swimmer  begin  by  lying  flat  on  the  water,  straightening  the  arms 
out  about  24  inches  apart  Spread  the  feet  and  legs  weU  outwsrd ; 
then  so  place  the  feet  that  the  plates  shall  bo  vertical,  and  thus 
offer  the  soles  as  resisting  surfaces  to  the  water ;  close  the  legs  in 
such  a  way  that  the  flat  parts  will  meet  when  the  legs  come 
tc^ether.  The  return  of  tne  feet  to  the  body  is  the  same  as  in 
natural  or  unaided  swimming;  i.«.,  by  bringing  them  heels  first  so 
that  the  plates  are  carried  up  edge  ways.  Next,  turn  the  ankles 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  soles  facing  outward,  this  being  in  plate 
swimming  the  point  from  which  the  positive  or  propelling  part  of 
the  stroke  actually  starts.  Now  press  outward  and  rouna  until 
the  plates  meet  as  hefore,  and  repeat  Practise  slowly  and  steadily 
until  sure  that  in  the  recovenr  there  is  no  drag,  and  that  when 
spreading  apart  and  closing  the  resisting  surfaces  are  squared  so 
aa  to  reduce  slip  to  its  minimum.  The  hands  are  moved  as  in 
ordinary  swimming,  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  all  the  time 
lying  fiat;  on  their  return  to  the  body  after  the  propelling  move- 
ment no  motion  of  wrist  is  to  be  made,  great  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  hand  plates  perfectly  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  the  slightest  deviation  from  this  rule,  at  any  one  part 
of  the  arm  stroke,  will  sink  or  raise  the  head  and  chest,  ana  so 
alter  the  natural  and  correct  plane  of  the  whole  body.  As  the 
plates  are  lighter  than  the  water  the  feet  will  tend  to  come  close 
to  the  surface,  if  not  indeed  sometimes  above  it,  causing  splashing 
unless  care  be  taken  to  avoid  this.  Floating  in  anj  position  is 
easy  and  comfortable  with  plates  on,  and  diving,  sculling,  and  back 
swimming  are  all  facilitated.  The  length  of  stroke  in  plate- 
swimming  is  nearly  double  that  of  ordinary  water  movementa. 
The  recommendations  of  the  invention,  especially  in  sea  and  long- 
distance swims,  may  bo  summed  up  in  four  woraa— safety,  powar, 
endnrance,  speed. 

Lang  ImfMraiona. — It  is  on  record  that  on  October  6,  1885, 
Samuel  Brock,  a  Yarmouth  fisherman,  after  being  capsised^  remained 
in  the  water  for  7^  hours  before  he  was  picked  up.  Aa  a  long- 
distance swimmer  in  ocean  and  tidal  waters  no  one  has  ever 
approached  Matthew  Webb  (1848-88),  of  the  British  mercantile 
marine  service.  His  first  great  feat  was  plunging  (April  23,  1878) 
off  the  Cunard  S.S.  "  Russia  "  into  a  heavy  sea  in  the  unsuccessful 
endeavour  to  save  a  young  sailor  who  had  fallen  overboard,  when 
he  passed  87  minutes  in  the  sea  before  the  lifeboat  relieved  him. 
He  received  the  silver  medal  from  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of 
London,  the  Stanhope  gold  medal,  and  a  £100  purse  subscribed 
by  the  passengers  of  the  "  Russia.  **  In  June  1874  ke  swam  from 
Dover  to  the  north-east  Yame  buoy  (94  sea  miles).  On  July  8, 
1876,  he  went  from  Blackwall  Pier  to  Gravesend  Town  Pier  on  an 
ebb  tide  (18^  mile*)  in  4  h.  62  m.  44  a,  and  on  July  10,  1876, 
from  Dover  to  Ramsgate  (16  sea  miles)  in  8i  h.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  swim  from  Dover  to  Calais  (174  "^  miles)  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  Dover  Straita  took  place  on  August  12,  1876. 
He  afterwards  successfully  accomplished  the  feat  on  August  24-26, 
1876,  after  21  h.  44  m.  55  s.  immersion,  the  distance  swum  having 
been  as  nearly  as  possible  394  statute  milea  A  foolhardy  attempt 
to  swim  the  whirlpool  ra])id8  of  Niagara  cost  Webb  his  life  on  July 
24,  1888.  On  September  16,  1876,  F.  Cavil  swam  on  the  ebb  of  a 
strong  spring  tide  from  Ihitney  to  Blackwall  (13  miles  8  furiongs) 
in  8  hr.  60  m.  Miss  Agnes  Beckwith,  of  London,  on  the  17th 
July  1878,  swam  20  miles  in  the  Thames,  without  any  assistance 
whatever,  in  6  hours  26  minutes.  Horace  Davenport,  of  London, 
for  years  amateur  champion  of  Great  Britain,  on  2d  September 
1884,  swam  from  Southsea,  Portsmouth,  to  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  bade  again  in  6  h.  26  m. 

lUmarkabU  and  Best  Swimming  Seeords^—Tho  great  majority  of 
these  have  been  achieved  in  Engluid,  but  accurate  stati^tica  cannot 
be  said  to  be  plentiful.  The  following  are  some  of  the  authenti- 
cally recorded  results. 

Seat  BMords  in  Op*H  and  sm  WaUr :— 100  ysrts.  1  m.  5|  p.  ;  «0  yardi,  J  m. 


Mi  ■.;  800  yards,  4  m.  07  i  :  MC  yards,  7  m.  58  s.;  haif-nllo,  14  m.  17|  a;  1000 
rards.  Urn.  0US.;  lrono,28in.  19|B.:  Sxniloa,  ItuSSin.  301. 

Bath  fiwiMnrfng.— Of  the  Innmncrablo   enclosed  swlmRlng  baths  m  Oieat 


Britain  not  many  are  exactly  similar  In  measurement  as  rs^4rds  lonKth  and 
breadth.  The  shorter  the  haih  the  faster  becomes  the  time  tost  of  speed  by  the 
aid  of  each  tnm.  The  Lambeth  bath,  whtro  tho  greatest  nnmber  of  charoplon- 
ahlp  and  other  celebrated  bath  races  in  the  kingdom  havo  been  decided,  is  40 
yardslODg.    nefoUowiag  sre  the  best  Umbeth  records:— 40 yards,  safM  80 
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Mu4a,tt|S4  lMni^lB.r|M  UOytrdf,!  n.  t8|i.;  IW  Tirdi, S  m. S  ■.; 
loo  yard!,  9  n.  4U  «.;  SM  xards,  >  m.  5t>^  •.;  400  ytfdt.  S  m.  44|  i.;  4  mUa^ 
«  m.  >14  iw;  MO  yanU,  7  m.  l»i  i.;  000  yutli,  8  m.  4«|  «.;  800  yarda,  It  m. 
48|  «.;  i  mflo  (21  tnnM),  IS  m.  i  a.;  1000  yarda,  14  m.  86|  a.;  1900  yarda, 
18 V  H  a.;  f  Brile,  M  m.  |  a^-  1400  Tarda,  21  m.  17|  a.;  1  mUe  (4S  tnrna), 
S7  BL  84  a.  The  raeocda  o(  other  hatha  Inclnda :— 000  yanU,  6  m.  U  a.  (Oldham 
Hatha):  100  yaida,  1  ao.  4^  a.  (Blackburn  Batha);  1  mUa,  M  m.  91  a.  (Weatxnloatar 
AQvartiim)  w)  tnnu). 

lamgmt  rim*  wader  Wmier,  te  Olau  tkatk.-^  n.  99}  a. 

Umg$tt  i>i«M^109  yarda  9  feet  6  biehea,  and  113  yarda  1  foot. 

iMpasi  Plwngti.— from  a  nrinffboard  6  feet  abore  the  lerel  anrfaes  of  tbft 
water.  78  feet  1  Inch ;  from  a  flxed  board,  8  feet  6  li>chea  %boTe  the  water  lerel, 
78  feet  8  Inebea. 

For  batha  and  bAthlng.  aae  BATsa,  toI.  UL  p.  434.  For  drowning  and  reaenlnf 
Uf a,  aee  Dsownmo,  toL  tU.  p.  478.  There  are  two  aodetlea  vlih  headqnartara 
In  London  which  conaiat  of  delcgatca  from  nearly  all  the  awlmming  dnba  In  the 
metropoHa.  Theae  have  framed  mlea  and  regnlatlona  for  the  conduct  of  dnba, 
ncea,  and  other  performmneea  Included  nndei  "awimmine."  The  Profaealonal 
Swimming  Aaaodatlon  waa  auccesafally  floated  by  Mr  Robert  Watson  on  July 
«,  1881.  The  Amnteor  Swimming  Aaaociation  waa  reinaognrated  In  1888  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Swimming  Aaaodatlon  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Amateur 
Swtanmhig  Unlvn.  There  are  annual  competltlona  for  the  amateur  chamaton' 
ahlpa  at  600  yards,  |  mile,  1  mile  In  ttin  water,  and  8(  mllea  hi  the  Thamea.  There 
an  alao  the  Aaaodated  Swimming  Clnbs  of  Qlaaguw  and  the  Aaaodated  (Huba 
of  Dnndee,  each  almllar  In  Ita  objecta  and  compoaltlon  to  the  Amateur  SwUnmlng 


TheUteraftnre  of  the  anbjact  of  awtmming  U  conalderable,  and  the  foUowInf 
werka  nwy  be  mentioned.  Therenot,  Tht  Art  of  Swimming,  transL  from  tlie 
French,  London,  1780 ;  awimming,  two  lettera  by  B«njamln  Franklin,  Bnngay, 
1701;  Walker's  Manly  Bporti,  art.  "Swimming/'  London,  1888;  O.  H.  CUu, 
OfwuiMMticM  mud  Smimmiitg,  London.  IMO:  W.  H.  Lareral,  Smimmimg  ami 
AHmmarj,  London,  1861 ;  S.  W.  Hlggenaon,  "  Swimming,"  In  Th*  Amtrieam  and 
Cimttntntat  MonthI,,  Uay  1870;  "PUcator,"  How  to  Bwim,  London,  1879; 
Gharlea  Steedman.  Manrntl  of  Bwimmino,  London,  1873 ;  Leahy,  Sttimming  in 
Ma  Eton  Swlt,  Nottingham.  1875;  J.  BeU  Pettigrew,  AnUnat  Locomotion, 
London,  1874:  W.  Wlbon.  Suimming,  Diving,  and  Hon  to  Sato  Ufe,  Olaagow, 
1876:  Torklngton,  Arf  tmfag  DHll,  London.  1876;  R.  n.  W.  Dunlop,  Plaf 
amtaming,  London.  ISH;  Ut-narory,  ir*w  Mannat  of  Bwlmming,  New  Twk, 
1878;  W.  WUaon.  Th$  Bwimming  Jmtntetor,  1683 ;  J.  H.  Walah,  art.  **8wlm- 
mloc.''  3nti»h  Rural  Sportt,  London,  1886.  (H.  F.  W.— W.  WL) 

SWINDON.  The  towns  of  Old  and  New  Swindon,  in 
Wiltshire,  England,  are  situated  on  several  railway  lines, 
about  77  miles  west  of  London  and  30  east-nordi-east  of 
Bath.  The  old  town  is  built  on  an  eminen<»  commanding 
fine  views  of  the  surrounding  coantry.  It  received  a 
charter  for  a  fair  from  Charles  I.,  and  has  weekly  markets 
for  com  and  cattle.  The  church  was  erected  in  1851, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  There  is  a  town- 
hall  and  a  com  exchange.  Swindon  New  Town,  to  the 
north  from  Old  Swindon,  has  grown  up  since  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  wluch  has  its  principal 
works  there.  There  is  a  market-house  for  meat,  fish,  and 
vegetables.  Connected  with  the  Great  Western  Railway 
mechanics'  institution  there  is  a  library  of  about  14,000 
volumes.  The  combined  areas  of  Old  and  New  Swindon, 
which  form  separate  urban  sanitary  districts,  amount  to 
2524  acres,  with  a  population  in  1881  of  22,374.  Old 
Swindon  (area  1214  acres)  had  a  population  in  1871  of 
4092  and  in  1881  of  4696,  and  New  Swindon  (area  1310 
acres)  a  population  in  1881  of  17,678. 

SWINE.  The  oldest  known  even-toed  or  Artiodactyle 
Ungulates  (see  Mamjiaxia,  vol  xv.  p.  429)  were  neither 
Oxen,  Antelopes,  Deer,  Camels,  nor  Pigs,  but  presented  a 
generalized  type,  which  by  modification  in  various  direc- 
tions has  given  rise  to  all  these  very  diverse  forms.  They 
were  mostly  of  small  si2e,  and  had  invariably  the  full 
number  of  teeth  of  the  typical  mammalian  heterodont 
dentition,  viz.,  44,  of  which  the  incisors  were  ^  on  each 
side,  the  canines  ^,  the  premolars  ^,  and  the  true  molars  |. 
The  molars  were  short  and  square,  crowned  with  blunt, 
rounded  cusps,  and  the  canines  were  not  remarkably 
developed.  All  the  feet  terminated  in  four  toes,  the  two 
middle  ones  (the  third  and  fourth  of  the  complete  typical 
mammalian  extremity)  of  nearly  equal  size,  the  outer  ones 
(second  and  fifth)  sinaller,  and  also  equal  The  five-toed 
ancestor  of  these  forms  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
They  had  no  special  weapons,  as  horns  or  antlers,  on  their 
foreheads.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the  hiUierto  dis- 
covered animals  of  this  division  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Tertiary  period.  Very  early  a  change  took  place  in 
the  characters  of  the  molar  teeth  in  certain  members  of 
the  group:  the  rounded  tubercles  became  sharp  ridges 
curved  in  a  crescentic  form,  and  better  adapted  for  a  purely 
herbivorous  diet,  especially  for  cutting  and  bruising  the 
comparatively  dry  and  ha[rd  bUdes  of  grass  which  grow 


in  open  plains.  The  animals  thns  separated  from  ibe  mt 
— the  Selenodont  (crescent-toothed)  Artiodactyles— hsTe 
undergone  various  further  modifications  of  teeth,  teet,  and 
other  parts,  and  constitute  the  diverse  forms  of  rumioat- 
ing  animals  mentioned  above.  Those  whose  molsr  teeth 
retained  more  of  the  primitive  tubereulated  (bnnodont) 
form,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  family  of  Swine, 
some  of  which,  looking  upon  their  organization  ss  i 
whole,  have  undergone  less  change  since  the  Eocem 
period  than  almost  any  other  mammala. 

Remains  of  very  generalized  swine-like  animals  have 
been  abundantly  found  in  Eocene  and  early  Miocene 
formations  both  in  America  and  Europe.  In  the  former 
continent  they  never  (as  far  as  present  evidence  indicates) 
underwent  any  great  diversity  of  modification,  but  grsdn- 
ally  dwindled  away  and  almost  died  out,  being  only  repre- 
sented in  the  actual  fauna  by  the  two  closely-cilied  species 
of  peccary,  among  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  mem- 
ben  of  the  group,  which  have  existed  almost  unchanged 
since  the  Miocene  age  at  least,  if  the  evidence  of  teeth 
alone  can  be  trusted.  In  the  Old  World,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  swine  have  played  a  more  important  part  in 
recent  times,  having  become  widely  distributed,  and  throw- 
ing off  some  curiously  specialized  forms.  At  the  present 
time,  though  not  very  numerous  in  species,  they  range 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Ohi  World  except  within 
or  near  the  Arctic  Circle^  although,  in  common  with  ail 
the  other  members  of  the  great  Ungulate  order,  they  were 
completely  absent  from  the  whole  of  the  Australian  region 
until  introduced  by  man  in  very  recent  times. 

The  existing  swine-like  animals  may  be  divided  nato- 
rally  into  three  families: — ^L  Hippopotamidm-,  IL  Suida, 
or  true  Pigs ;  IIL  Dieotf/Udm^  at  Peccaries^ 

L  FaMILT  HlPP0FOTA]aD& 

IfuMUe  verf  hroad  amd  romided,  Feet  tkori  ama  hroait 
wUkfimr  ntbeqnal  ioet,  wiik  tkori  nmnded  hoofi,  all  rea^ 
ing  the  ground  in  walking,  Inciwn  not  rooted  but  dm- 
tinuoudg  growing;  thote  cf  tkd  upper  Jaw  ewrwed  aed 
directed  doumwarde;  thorn  of  the  lower  straight  and  pro- 
eumbenL  Caninee  very  large,  curved,  eoniinuoiulg  growiMg; 
upper  onee  directed  downward*,  Premolart  ^  ;  molan  \. 
Stomach  complex,     ilTo  ceBcum, 

This  appears  to  be  an  exclusiTely  Old-World  form,— no 
animals  belonging  to  it,  either  recent  or  foasil,  having 
been  found  in  America.  The  family  has  t>een  divided 
into  three  genera,  according  to  the  number  of  the  incisor 
teeth.  (1)  Hexaprotodon,  incisors  |,  a  type  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  generalized  or  ancestral  form  of  the  group, 
is  now  extinct,  being  only  known  from  the  early  Pliocene 
formations  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  range.  (2)  Hippopotamu 
proper,  incisors  |,  contains  the  one  well-known  species^. 
amphibiue,  now  confined  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa, 
but  formerly  (in  the  Pliocene  period)  abundantiy  distrib- 
uted, under  various  minor  modifications,  in  Europe,  ss  far 
north  as  England.  Remains  of  an  allied  form  have  been 
found  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  where  it  is  now  extinct 
(3)  Charopeie,  incisors  reduced  to  f,  contains  one  vny 
small  and  still  littie  known  species,  from  rivers  of  Liberia, 
West  Africa,  C.  liberientie.    See  HippopoTAicnB. 

IL  Family  Svida 
An  elongatea  mobile  enout,  with  an  expanded,  trwteaUdy 
nearlgndkedyJUxt,  oval  terminal  eurfaee  in  which  the  notiriU 
are  j^aeed.  Feet  narrow  ;  four  completely  developed  toa  m 
each.  Hoof»  of  the  two  middle  toee  with  their  coHtigvom 
eurfacee  flattened.  The  outer  (eeeond  andflfth)  digits  not 
reaching  to  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  walking  posiium> 
Teeth  variable  in  number,  owing  to  the  nqjpreteion  in  km 
forme  of  an  upper  indtor  and  one  or  uutn  prewwlen. 
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Tne%9or9  rooted.  Upper  ea/M^etemvU^mortw  leu  (mtwardB 
or  upwards.  Stomach  eimpU^  except  for  a  more  or  le*$  de^ 
veloped  pouch  near  the  cardiac  orifice,  A  eeteum.  Colon 
apiraUy  coiled.     Confined  to  the  Old  World. 

Sue, — Dentition:  »|,  Cj,  />7>   m|;  total  44.     Upper 
incisors  diminishing  rapidly  in  size  from  the  first  to  the 
third.     Lower  incisors  long,  narrow,  closely 
approxImAtad,  and  almost  horizontal  in  poei- 
tion,  their  apjcea  inclining  to  wai-da  the  middle     ^<  \-' 
line ;  the  aecoud  Hiightly  ^6&^ 

larger  thao  the  first,  the  ^^.^^^Z^-^^ 

third     much     smaller. 


r^ 


Pio.  1.— Dentition  of  Boar  {Sum  tcrt/a). 


Canines  strongly  developed  and  with  persistent  roots  and 
partial  enamel  covering,  those  of  the  npper  jaw  not  having 
the  usual  downward  direction,  hut  curving  strongly  out- 
wardsjupwards,  and  finally  inwards,  while  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  directed  upwards  and  outwards  with  a  gentle  back- 
ward curve,  their  hinder  edges  working  and  wearing  against 
the  front  edges  of  the  upper  canines.^  They  appear  ex- 
ternally to  the  mouth  as  tusks,  the  form  of  the  upper  lip 
being  modified  to  allow  of  their  protrusion,  but  are  much 
less  developed  in  the  females  than  in  the  males.  The 
teeth  of  the  molar  series  gradually  increase  in  size  and 
complexity  from  first  to  last,  and  are  arranged  in  con- 
tiguous series,  except  that  the  first  lower  premolar  is 
separated  by  an  interval  from  the  second.  First  and 
second  npper  premolars  with  compressed  crowns  and  two 
roots.  The  third  and  fourth  have  an  inner  lobe  developed 
on  the  crown,  and  an  additional  pair  of  roots.  The  first 
and  second  true  molars  have  quadrate  crowns,  with  four 
principal  obtuse  conical  cusps,  around  which  numerous 
accessory  cusps  are  clustered.  The  crown  of  the  third 
molar  is  nearly  as  long  (antero-posteriorly)  as  those  of  the 
first  and  second  together,  having,  in  addition  to  the  four 
principal  lobes,  a  large  posterior  talon  or  heel,  composed 
of  numerous  clustered  conical  cusps,  and  supported  by 
several  additional  roots.  The  lower  molar  teeth  resemble 
generally  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  are  narrower.  Milk 
dentition:  tf,  e\^  m}:  total  28,— the  first  permanent 
premolar  having  no  predecessor  in  this  series.  The  third 
incisor,  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaw,  is  large,  developed 
before  the  others,  and  has  much  the  size,  form,  and 
direction  of  the  canine.  Yertebrse :  C  7,  D  13-14,  L  6, 
S  4,  C  20-24.  The  hairy  covering  of  the  body  varies 
much  under  different  conditions  of  climate,  but  when  best 
developed,  as  in  the  European  wild  boar,  consists  of  long 
stiff  bristles,  mostly  abundant  on  the  back  and  sides,  and 
of  a  close  softer  curling  under-coat 

^  If  from  anj  accidental  ctrcamatanoea  these  teeth  are  not  con- 
stantlj  worn  down  bj  friction,  thej  grow  into  a  complete  circle,  the 
point  penetrating;  the  bone  ef  the  Jaw  doee  to  the  root  of  the  tooth. 
The  natiTea  of  the  Fiji  Islaudji  arail  thenuelTea  of  this  circumiitance  to 
produce  one  of  their  most  rained  ornaments — a  circnlar  boar's  tusk  : 
the  upper  canines  being  extracted,  the  lower  ooea  are  allowed  to  grow 
to  the  desired  form. 


This  genus  ooenrs  at  present  under  three  principal 
modifications  or  subgenera. 

A.  Sue  proper  comprises  a  number  of  animals  found  in 
a  wild  state  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  (except 
where  exterminated  by  human  agency),  the  north  of  Africa, 
southern  continental  Asia,  and  the  great  islands  of  the 
Malayan  archipelago,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  The  following 
among  others  have  been  admitted  by  zoologists  as  distinct 
species : — Sue  ecro/a,  the  wild  boar  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
and  North  Africa,  once  common  throughout  the  British 
Isles;  S,  eennaarensiey  North-East  Africa;  S.  eristattisy  Hin- 
dustan; S,  vittatue,  Java,  Borneo,  Amboyna,  Batchian;  S. 
barbaiue,  Borneo;  8,  papuensia^  New  Guinea;  S,  timoreneisy 
Timor  and  Rotti ;  S,  andamaneneie^  Andaman  Islands ;  S. 
eelebeneie,  Celebes ;  S.  taivanue^  Formosa ;  S.  leueomydax^ 
Japan;  8,  verruooeue^  Java,  Borneo,  Ceram.  This  list 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
wild  pigs,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  region,  and  in  fact  now  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  habitable  world,  pigs  are  kept  by  man 
in  a  domesticated  state,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question' 
whether  some  of  the  wild  pigs  of  the  islands  named  above 
may  not  be  local  races  derived  originally  from  imported 
domestic  specimens.  In  New  Zealand  a  wild  or  rather 
"  feral ''  race  is  already  established,  the  origin  of  which  is 
of  course  quite  recent,  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  no 
animal  of  the  kind  ever  lived  upon  the  island  until  after 
its  settlement  by  Europeans.  Whether  the  various  breeds 
of  domestic  pigs  have  been  derived  from  one  or  several 
sources  is  still  unknown.  As  in  so  many  similar  cases  there 
is  no  historic  evidence  upon  the  subject,  and  the  researches 
of  naturalists,  as  Kathusius,  Rutimeyer,  RoUeston,  and 
others,  who  have  endeavoured  to  settle  the  question  on 
anatomical  evidence,  have  not  led  to  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. It  is,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  all  the 
species  or  forms  of  wild  pigs  enumerated  above  and  all 
the  domestic  races  are  closely  allied,  and  it  is  probable 
(though  of  this  there  has  been  no  oppcntonity  of  proof) 


Fio.  2.— Wild  Boar  and  Yoong. 

will  breed  freely  together.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  young  of  all  the  wild  kinds  of  pigs  (as  far  as  is 
known  at  present)  present  a  uniform  coloration,  being 
dark  brown  with  lon^tudinal  stripes  of  a  paler  colour,  a 
character  which  completely  disappears  after  the  first  few 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  this  peculiar  marking  is 
rarely  seen  in  domestic  pigs  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
although  it  has  been  occasionally  observed.  It  is  stated 
by  Darwin  that  the  pigs  which  have  run  wild  in  Jamaica 
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and  the  semifenJ  pigs  of  New  Granada  liave  resumed  this 
aboriginal  character,  and  produce  longitudinally  striped 
young ;  these  must  of  course  be  the  descendants  of  do- 
mestic animals  introduced  from  Europe  since  the  Spanish 
conquest,  as  before  that  time  there  were  no  true  pigs  in 
the  New  World.  Another  character  by  which  the  Euro- 
pean domestic  pig  differs  from  any.  of  the  wild  species  is 
the  concave  outline  of  the  frontal  region  of  the  skull,  a 
form  still  retained  by  the  feral  pigs  in  New  S^ealand.^ 

B.  The  diminutive  pig  of  Nepal,  the  Terai,  and 
Bhutan,  Sus  salvaniusj  has  been  separated  from  the  rest 
by  Hodgson  under  the  generic  name  of  Forcula^  but  all 
the  alleged  distinctive  characters  prove  on  more  careful 
investigation  to  have  little  real  value.     Owing  to  its 

^retired  habits,  and  power  of  concealment  under  bushes 
and  long  grass  in  the  depths  of  the  great  Saul  Forest, 
which  is  its  principal  home,  very  littlo  has  been  known  of 
this  curious  little  animal,  scarcely  larger  than  a  hare. 
The  recent  acquisition  of  living  specimens  in  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens  has,  however,  afforded  opportunities 
for  careful  anatomical  observation.* 

C.  Two  well-marked  species  of  African  swine  have 
been  with  more  reason  separated  under  the  name  of 
Fotamoehcmu.  The  dentition  differs  from  that  of  true 
Su8.  inasmuch  as  the  anterior  premolars  have  a  tendency 
to  disappear;  sometimes  in  adult  specimens  the  first  upper 
premolar  is  retained,  but  it  is  usually  absent,  as  well  as 
the  first  and  often  the  second  lower  premolars.  The  molar 
teeth  are  also  less  complex ;  the  last  especially  has  a  much 
less  developed  heel.  There  are  also  characteristic  cranial 
differences.  The  two  species  are  very  distinct  in  outwarA 
appearance  and  coloration.  One.  is  P.  a/ricantUj  the  South 
^rican  River-Hog,  or  Bosch-Yark,  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
the  other  F,  porau  or  penicUUUut^  the  West  African  Red 
Eiver-Hog,  remarkable  for  its  vivid  colouring  and  long 
pencilled  ears.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  young  of  both 
these  species,  as  well  as  of  the  pigmy  ^S^.  mdvoniut,  present 
the  striped  character  <^  true  Stu^  a  strong  indication  of 
close  affinities,  whereas  in  all  the  following  forms  this  is 
absent 

jBa6ini##a.— Dentition :  *  J,  c  i^,  p  |,  «•  f ;  total  34.  The 
total  number  of  teeth  is  therefore  considerably  reduced, 
the  outer  upper  indsor  and  the  two  anterior  premolars 
of  both  jaws  being  absent.  The  molars,  especially  the 
last,  are  smaller  and  simpler  than  in  Su»,  but  the  great 
peculiarity  of  this  genus  is  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  canines  of  the  male.  These  teeth  are  ever-growing, 
long,  slender,  and  curved,  and  entirely  without  enamel 
covering.  Those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  directed  upwards 
from  their  base,  so  that  they  never  enter  the  mouth,  but 
pierce  the  skin  of  the  face,  resembling  horns  rather  than 
teeth,  and  curve  backwards,  downwards,  and  finally  often 
forwards  again,  almost  or  quite  touching  the  skin  of  the 
forehead.  There  is  but  one  species,  B,  xUfurut^  found  only 
in  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Bum.  Its  external  surface 
is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  hair.  With  regard  to  the 
curiously  modifijsd  dentition,  Wallace  {Malay  Archipelago^ 
i.  p.  435)  makes  the  following  observations.  "  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  can  be  the  use  of  these  horn-like  teeth. 
Some  of  the  old  writers  supposed  that  they  served  as  hooks 
by  which  the  creature  could  rest  its  head  on  a  branch. 

^  The  breeding  of  pigs  has  of  lat«  jears  been  practised  with  more 
care  and  skill  than  formerly,  especially  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  "  hog  product "  ranks  with  wheat  and  cotton  as  one  of  the  leading 
agricnltoral  exports.  SeTsral  rolomes  have  been  published  of  the 
pedigrees  of  two  breeds — the  Berkshire  and  the  Poland-China.  The 
official  estimate  of  the  number  of  swine  in  the  United  States  in  1886 
in  46,000,'bOO,  and  about  the  same  number  is  Assigned  nnolBciallj  to 
Europe,  where  Serria  takes  the  lead  in  prop6rtion  to  population  and 
{Norway  stands  lowest. 

»  See  Oarson^  Proc  Zool,  Soc.  Land,,  1863,  p.  418. 


But  the  way  in  which  they  usually  diverge  just  over  and 
in  front  of  the  eye  has  suggested  the  more  probable  idea, 
that  they  serve  to  guard  these  organs  from  thorns  and 
spines  while  hunting  for  fallen  fruits  among  the  tang^ 
thickets  of  rattans  and  other  spiny  plants.  Even  this, 
however,  is  not  satisfactory,  for  l^e  female,  who  must 
seek  her  food  in  the  same  way,  does  not  possess  theoL 


Fza  8.— Headof  Babirussa; 


I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  rather  that  these  tasks 
were  once  useful,  and  were  then  worn  down  as  fast  as 
they  grew,  but  that  changed  conditions  of  life  have 
rendered  them  unnecessary,  and  they  now  develop  into  a 
monstrous  form,  just  as  the  incisors  of  the  beaver  and 
rabbit  will  go  on  growing  if  the  opposite  teeth  do  not 
wear  them  away.  In  old  animals  they  reach  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  generally  broken  ofi  as  if  by  fighting.^ 

Fhacochoenis.'—Th^  Wart-Hogs,  so  called  from  the  large 
cutaneous  lobes  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  fa^ 
have  the  teeth  still  more  remarkably  modified  than  in 
Bahinuta,  The  milk  dentition,  and  even  the  «arly  con- 
dition of  the  permanent  dentition,  is  formed  on  the  same 
general  type  as  that  of  5i»,  except  that  certain  of  the 
typical  teeth  are  absent,  the  formula  being  •  |,  c^,  p  f , 
m  f ,  total  34 ;  but  as  age  advances  all  the  teeth  have  a 
tendency  to  disappear,  except  the  canines  and  the  posterior 
molars,  but  these,  which  in  some  cases  are  the  only  teeth 
left  in  the  jaws,  attain  an  extraordinary  development 
The  upper  canines  especially  are  of  great  size,  and  curve 
outwards,  forwards,  and  upwards.  Their  enamel  covering 
is  confined  to  the  apex,  and  soon  wears  away.  The 
lower  canines  are  much  more  slender,  but  follow  the  same 
curve ;  except  on  the  posterior  surface,  their  crowns  are 
covered  with  enamel  Unlike  those  of  the  babimssa,  the 
canines  of  the  wart-hog  are  large  in  both  sexes.  The 
third  molar  tooth  of  both  jaws  is  of  great  size,  and  pre- 
sents a  structure  at  first  sight  unlike  that  of  any  other 
mammal,  being  composed  of  numerous  (22-25)  pandlel 
cylinders  or  columns,  each  with  pulp  cavity,  dentine,  and 
enamel  covering,  and  packed  together  with  cement.  Care- 
ful examination  will,  however,  show  Ihat  a  similar  modi- 
fication to  that  which  has  transformed  the  comparatively 
simple  molar  tooth  of  the  mastodon  into  the  extremely 
complex  grinder  of  the  Indian  elephant  has  served  to 
change  the  tooth  of  the  common  pig  into  that  of  Piloo^ 
ckosrui.  The  tubercles  which  cluster  over  the  surface  of 
the  crown  of  the  common  pig  are  elongated  and  drawn 
out  into  the  columns  of  the  wart-hog,  as  the  low  trans- 
verse ridges  of  the  mastodon's  tooth  become  the  leaf-like 
plates  of  the  elephant's.  >  ^^ 

Two  species  of  this  genus  are  distinguished : — P^ 
africanui,  Elian's  Wart-Hog,  widely  distributed  over  the 
continent ;  and  F,  mihiopicus,  Fbllas's  Wart-Hog^  oonfined 
to  south-eastern  Africa.    In  tiie  latter  species  the  dentition. 
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reacheB  its  moBi  oomplete  redaction,  as  in  adult  specimens 
the  npper  incisors  are  absent  and  the  lower  ones  worn 
down  to  the  roots. 

IIL  Family  Dicottlidjb. 

iS'jioti^  09  in  Snidffi.  Dentition :  i  |,  c  t*  p  |,  m  f ;  total 
38.  IneiBOTM  rooted;  upper  caninez  directed  downxoards, 
with  sharp  cutting  hinder  edpes.  Toes,  four  on  the  fore  feet 
and  three  on  the  hind  feet  {the  fifth  ivaniinff).  Stomach 
complex,     A  cescum.     Confined  to  the  Few  World. 

There  is  one  genus,  Dieotyles,  with  two  species,  />. 
taffafu,  the  Collared  Peccazy,  and  />.  labiatusj  the  White- 
Lipped  Peccary.     See  Peccaky.  (w.  h.  f.) 

SWINEMCNDE,  a  Baltic  port  and  bathing-place  on 
the  island  of  Usedom  in  Pomerania,  Prussia,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Swine,  35  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Stettin.  Its  broad  unpaved  streets  and  one-storj  houses 
built  in  the  Dutch  style  give  it  an  almost  rustic  appear- 
ance, although  its  industries,  beyond  some  fishing,  are 
entirely  connected  with  its  shipping.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Prussian  Baltic  coast, 
is  protected  by  two  long  breakwaters,  and  Lb  strongly 
fortified.  Swinemllnde  lighthouse,  216  feet  high,  the 
loftiest  in  Germany,  rises  beside  the  new  docks  on  the 
island  of  Wollin,  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  Swine. 
Ships  drawing  not  more  than  16  feet  can  proceed  to 
Stettin,  but  those  of  heavier  burden  discharge  or  lighten 
at  SwinemUnde,  which  thus  stands  in  .the  relation  of  a 
fore-port  to  the  larger  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  b/ 
railway.  Exclusive  of  merely  passing  ships,  615  vessels 
with  a  burden  of  189,491  tons  entered  and  607  vessels 
with  a  burden  of  179,336  tons  cleared  the  port  in  1880. 
In  1882  it  possessed  a  fleet  of  39  vessels  with  a  burden 
of  5218  tons.     The  population  in  1880  was  8478. 

The  Swine,  the  central  and  ihorteat  paesAge  between  the  Stettiner 
HaiT  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  was  fonnerly  flanked  by  the  fishing 
villages  of  West  and  East  Swine.  Towards  the  beginning  of  last 
century  it  was  made  navigable  for  large  shi^  and  SwinemUnde, 
which  was  founded  on  the  site  of  West  Swine  m  1748,  was  fortified 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  o!  a  town  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1765. 
In  1776  it  had  1000  inhabitants,  in  1816  8191. 

SWINTON,  a  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Deame  and  Dove  naviga- 
tion with  the  river  Don  navigation,  and  of  the  South 
Yorkshire  and  Midland  railway  lines,  9  miles  north-east 
of  Sheffield  and  8  south-west  of  Doncaster.  In  the 
church  of  St  Margaret  (rebuilt  in  1817)  two  beautiful 
Norman  arches  of  the  old  church  are  preserved.  There 
are  collieries,  quarries,  and  brickfields  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  large  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  the  South 
Yorkshire  Bailway  establishment  for  the  repairing  of 
engines  and  waggons.  There  are  also  flint  and  glass-bottle 
works,  iron-works  (for  stoves,  grates,  fenders,  and  kitchen 
ranges),  and  earthenware  manufactures.  The  town  was 
formerly  renowned  for  its  Rockingham  ware,  but  the 
manufacture  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years.  A  free 
warren  was  granted  to  Swinton  by  Henry  IL  King  John, 
on  his  march  from  York  to  Boston,  slept  at  Swinton  old 
halL  The  population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  (area 
1700  acres)  in  1871  was  5150,  and  in  1881  it  was  7612. 

SWIKTOK,  a  large  village  of  Lancashire,  is  situated  on 
several  railway  lines,  5  miles  north-west  of  Manchester  and 
6  south-east  of  Bolton.  The  Swinton  industrial  schools, 
opened  in  February  1846,  are  a  fine  range  of  buildings  of 
brick  with  stone  facings,  surrounded  with  grounds  extend- 
ing to  20  acres.  The  church  of  St  Peter,  a  fine  building 
of  stone  with  a  lofty  western  tower,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  1869.  The  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  coal  mioing  are  the  chief  industries. 
Anciently  a  large  part  of  Swinton  was  possessed  by  the 
Knighu  Hospitallers  Qf  St  fokn  of  Jerusalem,    Swinton 


and  Pendlebury  form  an  urban  sanitary  district  (area  2166 
acres)  under  the  government  of  a  local  board  of  twelve 
members;  its  population,  estimated  at  14,052  for  1871, 
amounted  in  1881  to  18,107. 

SWITHUN,  St,  bishop  of  Winchester  from  852  to  862. 
The  name  of  St  Swithun,  patron  saint  of  Winchester 
cathedral  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  century,  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  any  contemporary  document.  His  death  is 
entered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  861 ; 
and  his  signature  is  appended  to  several  charters  in 
Kemble's  Codex  Diplomatieus,  Of  these  charters  three 
belong  to  833,  838,  and  some  year  between  860  and  862.- 
In  the  first  the  saint  signs  as  "  Swithunus  presbyter  regis 
Egberti,''  in  the  second  as  "  Swithunus  diaconus,"  and  in 
the  third  as  "  Swithunus  episcopus."  Hence  if  the  second 
charter  be  genuine  the  first  must  be  spurious,  and  is  so 
marked  in  Kemble. 

Hon  than  a  hundred  years  later,  when  Dnnstan  end  Ethelwold 
of  'Winchester  were  inaugurating  their  church  reform  and  sup- 
planting the  secular  canons  of  the  degenerate  English  founda- 
tions by  monks,  St  Swithun  was  adopted  as  patron  of  the  restored 
church  at  Winchester,  formerly  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul. 
His  body  was  taken  up  from  its  almost  forgotten  grave  outside  the 
old  monastery  and  transplanted  to  Ethel  wold's  new  basilica  on  15th 
July  971.  ^uraerou^  miracles  preceded  and  followed  this  transla- 
tion. "We  have  seen,  "says  one  con  temporary  writer,  "the  precincts 
of  the  monastery  so  thronged  with  crowds  of  ailing  foix  that  a 
traveller  could  scarcely  make  his  way  to  the  shrine  ;  and  yet,  after 
some  days,  so  numerous  were  the  cures  that  even  within  the  church 
itself  there  were  scarcely  five  sick  ^ple  to  be  seen."  Another 
writer,  likewise  a  contemporary,  claims  to  the  saint*i  credit  two 
hundred  cures  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days. 

The  revival  of  St  Swithnn's  fame  gave  rise  to  a  mass  of  legendary 
literature,  from  which  it  can  only  be  deduced  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  10th  century  yerv  little  was  known  concerning  his  career. 
The  so-called  Film  SwUhuni  of  Lantfred  and  Wnlstan,  written 
about  this  time,  hardly  contain  the  very  smallest  kernel  of  bio- 
graphical fact ;  an4  all  that  has  in  later  years  passed  for  aulhentio 
detail  of  St  Swithnn's  life  is  extracted  from  a  biography,  ascribed 
with  much  probability  to  Gotzelin,  a  monk  who  came  over  to  Eng« 
land  with  Hermann,  oishop  of  Salisbury  from  1058  to  1078.  From 
this  writer,  who  has  perhaps  preserved  soma  fragments  of  genuine 
tradition,  we  learn  that  St  Swithun  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Egbert,  and  wss  ordained  priest  by  Helmstan,  bishop  of  Winchester 
(838-€.  852).  His  fame  reached  the  king's  ears,  who  splinted  hint 
tutor  of  his  son  Adulphus  (Ethelwulf)  and  numbered  mm  amongst 
his  chief  friends.  Under  Ethelwulf  he  was  appointed  bishon  of 
Winchester,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  by  Archbisnop 
Ceolnoth.  In  his  new  office  he  was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  his 
zeal  in  building  new  churches  or  restoring  old  ones.  At  his  request 
Ethelwulf  gave  the  tenth  of  his  royal  lands  to  the  church.  His 
humility  was  such  that  he  made  lua  diocesan  journeys  on  foot ; 
and  when  he  gave  a  banquet  he  invited  the  poor  and  not  the  rich. 
He  built  near  the  eastern  gate  of  his  cathedral  city  a  brid^  whose 
stone  arches  were  so  stronsly  constructed  that  in  Ootxehn's  time 
they  seemed  a  work  '<  non  leviter  ruitums."  He  died  2d  July  862, 
and  gave  orders  that  he  wss  not  to  be  buried  within  the  church  but 
ontside  in  "a  vile  and  unworthy  place." 

William  of  Malmesbury  adds  that,  as  Bishop  Alhstan  of 
Sherborne  was  Ethelwulf  s  minister  for  temporal,  so  St  Swithun 
was  for  spiritual  matters.  The  same  chronicler  uses  a  remarkable 
phrase  in  recording  the  bishop's  prayer  that  his  burial  might  be 
''nbi  et  pedibns  pnetereuntium  et  stiUicidiis  ex  alto  rorantibos 
esset  obnoxius."  This  expression  has  been  taken  as  indicating 
that  the  well-known  weather  mjth  contained  in  the  doggrel  lines— 

St  SwUhln'B  day  If  th<m  dott  rala 

For  forty  day*  it  will  remain; 

St  Swlthia'i  day  if  thoa  U  fair 

For  forty  dayi  'twill  rsln  na  malr— 

had  already,  in  the  12th  century,  crystallised  round  the  name 
of  St  Switnun ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  passage  lends  itself  by 
any  straining  to  this  interpretation.  Mr  Raine  has  suggested  that 
the  legend  is  derived  from  the  tremendous  downpour  of  rain  that 
occurred,  according  to  the  Durham  chroniders,  on  St  Swithnn's 
day,  1315  {HisL  Dunelm.,  pp.  xiil  9^7).  Another  theory,  more 
plausible,  but  historically  worthless,  traces  it  to  a  heavy  shower 
by  which,  on  the  day  of  his  translation,  the  saint  marked,  his 
displeasure  towards  those  who  were  removing  his  remains.  This 
story,  however,  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  some  two  or 
three  centuries  at  the  outside,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  lOth- 
Mutury  writers,  who  are  all  agreed  that  the  trsnslation  took  place 
in  accordance  with  the  ninf  s  desirs  as  eznresse^  by  vision.  Mora 
probable  i9  Mr  Earle'e  suggestion  that  in  w  legend  as  now  carrsnt 
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%•  haT0  the  ranrhral  of  tome  pagui  or'poniblf  prehlBtorie  day' of 
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tho  protection  of  an  eccleeiMtical  saint     Thie  Tiew  is  sapported 


tpe«an 
Itseffai 


angnry,  which  has  sheltered  itself  and  prsserred  its  yitality  nuder 


liy  ttie  fact  addaced  in  Xotcs  and  Queries  (let  ser.,  xiL  p.  187)  that 
in  France  St  Medard  (Jane  8)  and  St  Gerrase  and  St  Protais  (Jane 
19)  ars  accredited  with  an  inflaence  on  the  weather  almost  identical 
with  that  attribated  to  St  Swithnn  in  England.  Mr  Parker  pro- 
fesses to  detect  a  shower  of  rain  as  the  symbol  of  St  Swithun  in 
the  clog  almanacs  (of  Qoeen  Eluabbth's  time),  bat  Ur  Earle 
doabts  the  resemblance.  Of  other  stories  connected  with  St 
Swithnn  the  two  most  Cunoos  are  those  of  the  Wincheater  e^* 
woman  and  Queen  Emma  a  ordeal.  The  former  is  be  found  in 
Cotzolin's  lile  {e.  1100),  the  Utter  in  Kudbdnie's  Hidoria  Uajw 


n5th  eefitixry),— ft  work  whicb  is  also  responsibte  for  tike  Mt 
improbable  legend  that  this  prelate  acoompanied  Alfred  oa  Ut 
Tisit  to  Rome  in  856w 

The  io<aU«d  Bret  of  St  Swtthna  vilttM  bj  WalMn,  LurtfreO,  waA  petbtpi 
othera  towArdfl  the  end  .of  tlie  10th  eenivr  may  be  foend  la  iSaUaBdai'i  Jtu 
tanctorum  (July).  I.  ttisn  ;  Uabillon'e  Ada  SS.  0.  B.,  tL  TS.  Ac..  tU.  (a, 
Ac:  and  Earle'e  U/a  tmd  Tiuu$  of  SI  Sartthmn,  S».  Ac.  See  ate  WUIiaa  of 
UalraeebofT.  Om/.  B09.,  i.  lAO   and  Jk  Ofst  FoiU.,  IGO.  167.  17t:  TVxmat  U. 


Wdrce«ter,  L  ISS ;  RnUborae  epw  Wharton's  Am9f'9  Sacra^  L  SS7 ;  Bardr'i  Grf. 
0/  JfS3.,  1.  SlS-17 :  Brand'*  Popular  AmtiaailU% ;  Chamben's  Botk  9/  Dtjt. 
Ethohmirs  fitA*  CharUru^  neariy  all  of  which  refer  to  St  SvUhnn  bi  the  body  oT 


the  text,  flMy  be  studied  in  Raddon  aod  Stabbe's  OwJMtft,  liL  as-4»;  a  ee» 
Mriaon  of  the  charter  on  pace  642  vlth  Gotjcclln'a  U/e  (a|i.  Earle,  O)  uj 
WUliam  of  llahneebory  {09»t.  JU^^  IM :  Ik  OrU.  Fomt.,  100)  eeena  to  show  that 
theee  eharten,  even  tf  lorirerioe,  date  back  at  least  to  tha 
weU  u  the  ttarj  ef  his  beln^  EthelvulTs  "  alter  et  dneler." 


SWITZERLAND 


Past  L— Oeoo&apht  akd  STAnerncB, 

AS  the  Swiss  Confederation  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
districts,  differing  from  each  other  in  many  points, 
bat  gathered  roond  a  common  centre,  originally  for  common 
defence  against  a  conunon  foe,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its 
political  iMundaries  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  nature. 
80  we  find  that  Ticino  is  south  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps,  a  large  pert  of  the  Orisons  is  east  of  the  Rhine  and 
of  the  ranges  separating  it  from  T^ol,  while  Schaffhausen 
is  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  Porrentruy  is  in  the  French 
plain  far  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Jura.  Putting 
aside  these  exceptional  cases  ^all  of  them  outside  the  ori- 
ginal limits  of  the  Confederation^,  the  physical  geography 
of  Switzerland  may  be  thus  rougnly  summed  up : — 

(1)  To  the  soath  there  is  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  is 
Jpined  at  Mont  Dolent  (12,566  feet)  by  the  lower  -ranges  running 
east  from  the  eaet  end  of  the  Lake  of  0ene7a,  and  whicn  continaes 
to  be  the  boundarir  ap  to  the  SteWio  Pass. 

(2)  To  the  north  ot  this  main  chain  of  the  Alps  there  is  another 
great  range,  only  slightly  inferior  in  height  and  extent,  which 
starts  from  the  hills  known  as  the  Mont  Jorat  abore  Lausanne, 
rises  in  the  great  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  in  the  Todi, 
trends  to  the  nortn  near  Chur,  and,  after  rising  once  more  to  form 
the  Santii,  dies  awav  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

(8)  The  main  chain  of  the  Alps  and  this  great  north  oatlier  are 
parallel  to  eadi  other  from  Mont  Dolent  to  near  Chur ;  joined  for 
a  short  space  near  the  Pizzo  Rotondo  (west  of  the  St  Gotthard), 
they  agam  part  near  the  Oberalp  Pass  (east  of  the  St  Gotthard). 
Between  these  ^wo  great  ranges  now  two  of  the  mightiest  European 
lirers,  the  Rhine  towards  tne  cast  and  the  Rhone  towards  the 
west,  their  head  waters  being  separated  only  by  the  tangled 
mountain  mass  between  the  Pizzo  Rotondo  and  the  Oberalp  Pass. 

{i)  To  the  north  of  the  great  north  outlier  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Alps  there  aro  what  may  be  called  the  plains  of  Switzerland, 
really  the  huge  undulatingralley  of  the  Aar  (and  its  affluents},  to 
which  must  1m  added  the  Thur  valley  between  the  Aar  basin  and 
the  Lake  of  Constance. 

Thus,  omitting  the  special  cases  named  abave,  we  may 
roughly  describe  Switzerland  as  consisting  of  two  great 
trenches  traversed  by  two  great  riyers,  and  enclosed  by 
two  huge  mountain  masses,  together  with  the  enormous 
valley  of  the  Aar  and  the  smaller  one  of  the  Thur,  both 
these  shut  in  by  the  great  north  outlier  of  the  main  chain 
of  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Jura, — two  deeply  cut 
trenches,  and  two  wide  and  undulating  valleys. 

The  main  chain  of  the  Alps  rises  in  Swiss  territory  to 
the  height  of  15,217  feet  in  Monte  Rosa,  and  its  north 
outlier  to  14,026  feet  in  the  Finsteraarhom.  The  mean 
level  of  the  Aar  valley  has  been  estimated  at  1378  feet, 
its  lowest  point  being  the  low-water  mark  of  the  Rhine  at 
Basel  (914  feet);  the  lowest  level  within  the  Confedera- 
tion, however,  is  on  the  Lago  Maggiore  (646  feet). 

According  to  the  most  recent  calculations,  the  total  area 
of  the  Confederation  is  15, 964 '2  square  miles,  of  which 
71*7  per  cent,  or  11,443*3  square  miles,  are  classed  as 
*'  productive,**  3032  square  miles  being  covered  by  forests, 
and  132*3  square  miles  by  vines.  Of  the  other  28*3  per 
cent|  or  4520*9  square  miles  (ckased  as  "  unproductive  "), 


709*9  are  occupied  by  glaciers,  520*3  by  lakes,  90  by 
beds  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  62*4  by  towns,  villages, 
and  buildings.  Of  the  whole  area  the  three  great  caDtoos 
of  the  Orisons,  Bern,  and  Yahus  take  up  7439*9  sqoan 
miles,  or  nearly  one-half,  while,  if  to  them  be  added  Vaud, 
Ticino,  and  St  Oall,  the  extent  is  raised  to  10,552  square 
miles,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Confederation. 

The  total  area  of  Switzerland  (15,964*2  square  mUes)  is 
distributed  over  four  great  river  basins  (draining  to  three 
different  seas)  in  t&e  following  proportions: — Rhine 
11,166;  Rhone,  2717;  Po,  1358;  and  Inn,  721. 

The  JZ^tne  basin  is  by  far  the  largest  in  Switzerland,  and  dnins 
of  course  to  the  Korth  Sea.  The  Rhine  itself  is  formed  of  tro 
branches, — Vorder  Rhine  (valley  of  Dissentis)  and  Uinter  Rhiu-: 
(from  the  Splogen  and  St  Bernardino), — which  unite  at  Reichenaa, 
near  Chur.  The  joint  stream  receives  several  mountain  torreoti, 
expanda  into  the  I^ke  of  Constance,  and  then  tuma  west,  receir- 
ing  the  Thur,  and  opposite  VTaldshut  the  great  atream  of  the  Air, 
finally  leaving  Swiss  territory  at  Basel,  where  it  turns  north.  Ita 
main  affluent  is  the  Aai^  the  basin  of  which  covers  no  leas  thin 
6794  sanare  miles.  This  stream  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Ber- 
nese Ooerland,  expands  into  the  Lakes  of  Brienz  and  of  Than, 
receives  from  the  left  the  Kander,  the  Saane,  and  the  Zihl,  sikI 
from  the  right  the  Emme,  as  well  as  (near  Brugg,  that  great 
meeting-place  of  the  waters)  the  Reuss  flowing  through  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  and  the  united  stream  of  the  Linth  and  the  Limmat  floving 
through  the  Lakes  of  Wallenstadt  and  Zurich.  It  is  interestiBK 
historically  to  note  the  fact  that  the  thirteen  cantons  which  till 
1798  formed  the  Confederation  are  all  comprised  in  the  Rhine  baaio, 
the  ten  oldest  (t.«.,  all  before  1500)  being  within  that  of  the  Aar, 
and  that  it  was  only  after  1798  that  certain  Romansch-,  French-,  aod 
Italian-speaking  "allies^  and  subject  lands — with  their  respectin 
river  basins—were  tacked  on.  The  Jihone  rises  in  the  glacier  oi 
the  same  name  and  flows  west,  receiving  the  mountain  tonrenta  ot 
the  Visp,  the  Lonza,  and  the  Dranse,  besides  others,  expands  into 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  a  little  way  from.  Geneva  quits  Swiss  terri- 
tory on  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  main  stream  flovieg 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Po  basin  is  the  Ticino  (from  the  8t 
Gotthard),  which  widens  into  the  Lago  Maggiore ;  another  stream 
expands  into  the  Lake  of  Lugano;  and  others  run  into  the  Lake 
of  Como, — all  finally  joining  the  Po  in  the  Lombard  plains,  thoa 
draining  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Ramm,  flowing  through  tne  Miinster- 
thal,  joins  the  Adige  and  so  drains  into  the  Adriatic.  The  /aa  Insio 
is  composed  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  (above  Martinsbruck)  and 
drains  into  the  Danube  and  so  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Most  of  the  great  Swis3  rivers,  being  in  their  origin  mere  nioim- 
tain  torrenta,  tend  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  hence  mnrh  it 
required  and  has  been  done  to  prevent  this  by  embanking  tbem, 
and  regaining  arable  land  from  them.  So  the  Rhine  (botvees 
Raeatz  and  the  Lake  of  Constance),  the  Rhone,  the  Aar,  the  Beois; 
and  in  particular  we  may  mention  the  great  work  on  the  Linth 
(1807  to  1822)  carried  ont  bv  J.  Konrad  &cher,  who  eamml  hy  bia 
success  the  surname  of  "Yon  der  linth,"  and  on  the  Zihl  near 
the  Lakes  of  Keuch&tel  and  Bienne,  while  the  diversion  of  th« 
Kander  from  its  junction  with  the  Aar  at  Uetendorf  to  a  chanii«l 
by  which  it  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Thun  was  eflected  ss  early  as 
1714.» 

There  are  very  many  lakes  in  Switserland.  The  two  Isigat 
(Geneva  and  Conatanoe)  balance  each  other  at  the  south-west  and 
north-east  oomerajpf  the  Confederation.  The  following  list  gir* 
details  regarding  the  fifteen  over  4  square  rnHea  in  extent  It  will 
be  noticed  that  of  these  twelve  ars  in  the  Rhine  basin  (eleven  of 
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them  bein^  in  that  of  the  Aar),  two  in  the  Po  basin,  one  in  the 
Rhone  basin,  and  none  at  all  in  the  Inn  basin.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  the  Rhine  basin  there  are  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
large  and  thirtT-seven  small  lakes.  Of  the  smaller  Swiss  lakes  we 
may  mention  the  Danben  See,  and  the  Oeschinon  See,  as  well  as 
the  Marjelen  See  close  t6  the  Gross  Aletsch  glacier.  There  are  of 
coarse  an  infinite  number  of  Alpine  tama 


Name  of  Laka 

RlTerDMln. 

Areata 
Square 
MUes. 

MflMt  HeiKbt 
ofSarfaoe 
aboToSe* 

LerellnFeet. 

Approximate 

"VS.- 

Geneva* 

Gonstance*.. 
Neuch&tel ... 
Maggiore* ... 

Lucerne 

Zurich 

Lugano* 

Thun 

Rhone. 

Rhine. 

Aar,  Rhine. 

Ticino,  Po. 

Reuas,  Aar,  Rhine. 

Limmat,  Aar,  Rhine. 

Po. 

Aar,  Rhine. 

Aar,  Rhine. 

Reuas,  Aar,  Rhine. 

Aar,  Rhine. 

Aar,  Rhine. 

/  Linth,  Limmat,  \ 

1      Aar,  Rhine.     / 

Aar,  Rhine. 

Aar,  Rhine. 

223 

208-1 
92-3 
82-7 
43-7 
83-8 
19-4 
18-5 
16-2 
14-8 
11-6 
10-6 

8-9 

6*4 

4 

1230-3 
1305-8 
1427-2 

646-3 
1433-7 
1341-9 

889-1 
1887-8 
1423-9 
1368  1 
1861 
1427-2 

1394-4 

1663-4 
1483 

984-3 
906-6 
472-4 

1230-3 

?863 
469  1 
902-2 
711-9 
255-9 

1321-4 
866-4 
167-4 

c600 

f      ... 
?  1622-8 

Bienne 

Zug 

Rrieiis 

Morat 

Wallenstadt. 

SemT>ach 

Hallwyl 

The  lakea  marked  *  aro  only  partly  in  Swiss  territoir. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  waterfalls  in  Switserland,  the  loftiest 
being  that  of  the  Staubbach  (1001  feet),  in  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  or  "Clear  Springs'*  (Bernese  Oberland).  In  the  Ober- 
land,  too,  we  find  the  Handeck  (200-220  feet),  near  the  source  of 
tho  Aar,  while  the  Reichenbach  descends  in  seven  falla  and  the 
Giessbach  in  thirteen.  The  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhaaaen 
contain  an  enormous  mass  of  water,  though  they  are  only  82  feet 
in  height  In  southern  Switzerland  the  Pissevache  fall  (200  feet), 
in  the  Rhone  valley,  ia  the  beat  known. 

Dr  A.  Heim  ^  reckons  up  471  glaciers  in  Switzerland  and  462 
in  Austria,  his  figures  for  France  and  Italy  being  untrustworthy 
and  incomplete ;  but  Switzerland  has  138  glaciers  of  the  first  rank 
(ue.,  over  4i  miles  long)  as  against  71  in  Austria,  though  Austria 
has  391  of  the  second  rank  {i.e.,  between  4]  and  8  miles  long)  as 
against  333  in  Switzerland.  The  distribution  of  the  Swiss  glaciers 
deserves  notice,  for  in  eleven  cantons  (that  is,  half  of  those  in  tiie 
Confederation)  there  are  no  glaciers  at  all,  while  in  five  others 
(Unterwalden,  Vaud,  St  Gall,  Schwyz,  and  Appenzell)  they  only 
cover  about  18  square  miles  out  of  709-9  square  miles  of  ice 
and  snow  in  the  Confederation,  according  to  the  official  survey. 
Valais  heads  the  list  with  876*1  square  miles,  then  come  the 
Orisons  (188-6),  Bern  (111*3),  Uri  (443),  Glarus  (18-9),  and 
Ticino  (13  1).  The  longest  glacier  in  the  Alps  is  the  Gross  Aletsch 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  15  miles  long;  it  has  a  basin  of  49-8  squars 
miles  and  a  maximum  breadth  of  1968  yarda  In  point  of  length 
the  Untersar  glacier  comes  ntat  (10-4  miles),  followed  by  the 
Gomer  and  Viescher  glaciers  (each  9  -4  miles).  The  lowest  point 
to  which  a  Swiss  glacier  is  known  to  have  descended  is  3225  feet, 
attained  by  the  Lower  Grindelwald  glacier  in  1818.  Dr  Heim  has 
ascertained  that  the  maximum  annual  snowfall  in  the  Alps  takes 
place  in  the  lower  snow  regions,  a  conclusion  which  the  present 
writer  can  confirm  from  persond  experience  gained  on  the  ascent 
of  several  of  the  highest  Oberland  peaks  in  Jaunsry  1874  and  1879. 
Dr  Heim  states  that  in  the  central  Alps  of  Switzerland  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  varies  from  9269  to  9028  feet.     See  Glacier. 

In  Switzerland,  where  the  height  above  sea-level  varies  from  646 
feet  (Lago  Maggiore)  to  16,217  feet  (Monte  Rosa),  we  naturally  find 
yery  many  climates,  from  the  regions  of  olives,  vines,  oaks  and 
beeches,  pines  and  firs,  to  those  of  high  mountain  psstures, 
rhododendrons,  and  of  eternal  snow  (see  Alps).  As  regards  the 
duration  of  the  seasons,  there  is  a  corresponding  variety.  It  has 
been  reckoned  that,  while  in  Italian  Switzerland^ winter  lasts  only 
three  months,  at  Glarus  it  lasts  four,  in  the  Engadine  six,  on  the 
St  Gotthard  eight,  on  tho  Great  St  Bernard  nine,  and  on  the  St 
Th6odnle  alwaya  A  painstaking  writer  has  calculated  that,  if 
Switzerland  were  flattened  out  into  a  plain,  and  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  would  be  comprised  between  the  isotherms 
51**8  and  66* -4  F.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mean  temperature 
yaries  no  less  than  34)*,  for  at  Bellinzona  it  is  64)*  F.,  at  Geneva 
49i*,  at  Basel  49)*,  at  Chur  48f*,  at  Interlaken  48*,  while  on  the 
Great  T :  Bernard  it  sinks  to  30*,  and  on  the  St  Th^nle  to  20^ 
The  Alps  form  the  boundary  between  the  region  where  the  rain- 
fall is  jifreatest  in  summer  and  that  where  it  is  greatest  in  autumn, 
the  wiuter  and  spring  rainfall  varying  bnt  slightly.  These  are 
the  percentages  of  the  annual  rainfall  in  Switzerland  at  different 
aeasons: — 


1  In  hia  epoeb-msklag  work,  JSTofuftiwA  tfr  Omtektrtmdk,  Stottfsrt,  188». 


JthtneBoiin:  winter,  18;  spring,  26;  summer,.  88;  antunn,  24. 
JihoneBanm  „  21;  „  26;  „  26;  „  27. 
Tieino  Basin:  „  12;  „  26;  „  27;  „  86. 
It  has  been  ahown  by  careful  observations  that  the  rain  (or  snow) 
fall  is  greatest  as  we  approach  the  Alps,  whether  from  the  north 
or  south,  the  flanks  of  the  ^at  ranges  and  the  valleyf  opening 
out  towards  the  plains  receiving  much. more  rain  than  the  high 
Alpine  valleys  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  ridges.  Thus  the  annual 
rainfall  is  35  inches  at  Basel  but  64)  at  Beatenberg  f above  Inter- 
lakeu)  and  69  at  Schwyz,  rising  to  88  on  the  Grimsel  Snd  102  op 
the  St  Bernardino,  and  falling  again  at  Lugano  to  63.  Dr  Heim 
calculates  that  the  percentage  of  snow  in  the  total  annual  rainfall  in 
Switzerland  varies  from  63  on  the  Great  St  Bernard  to  6  at  Geneva, 
the  mean  fall  of  34  being  at  Platta  in  the  Grisona  Thunderstorms 
generally  vary  in  frequency  with  the  amount  of  rainfall,  being  most 
common  near  the  great  ranges,  and  often  very  local.  The  floods 
caused  by  excessiye  rainfall  are  sometimes  very  destructive,  as  in 
1839,  1852,  and  1868,  while  the  same  cause  leads  to  landslips,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  have  been  those  on  the  Rossberg  above 
Goldau  (1806),  at  Eyionnaz  (1835),  and  at  Elm  (1881). 

As  regards  the  larger  cyclones  or  storms  of  Europe,  a  south  wind 
in  the  Alps  indicates  that  the  barometrical  minimum  is  in  the 
English  Channel,  a  west  wind  that  it  is  in  the  North  Sea,  a  north 
wind  that  it  is  in  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  an  east  wind  that  the 
depression  is  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  Corsica.  When  the  buro- 
metrical  minimum  shifts  from  the  Atlantic  over  Scandinavia  to 
Ruasia,  a  south-west  wind  in  the  Alps  is  followed  by  west  and  then 
north  winds.  The  "  fohn  "  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  local 
winds  in  Switzerland,— a  strong  south-west  or  south  wind,  very 
hot  and  ver^  dry.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  come  from  the 
Sahara,  but  is  now  held  to  be  a  south-west  or  south  wind  which, 
saturated  with  moisture,  crosses  the  Alps,  precipitating  a  copious 
rainfall  in  its  course ;  commencing  its  descent  in  the  northern 
valleys  with  a  high  temperature  for  these  great  heights,  it  neces- 
sarily increases  in  temperature  and  dryness  as  it  passes  into  the 
high  pressure  of  lower  levela  Dr  Hann  concludes  from  observa- 
tion that,  assuming  the  air  to  cool  at  the  rate  of  1*  C.  in  every  100 
metres  of  ascent,  and  the  ridge  crossed  by  the  fohn  to  bo  2000 
metres  in  height,  the  heat  lost  on  the  ascent  is  only  0*'6  G,  so 
that  when  the  fohn  reaches  the  north  side  it  will  have  a  heat, 
not  of  10*,  but  of  20*.  The  fohn  occurs  most  freauently  in 
spring.  Other  local  winds  in  the  Alps  are  those  which  blow  up  a 
valley  in  the  morning  and  down  it  in  the  evening,  due  to  the 
heating  of  the  air  in  the  valleys  by  the  sun  during  the  day  and 
its  cooling  by  terrestrial  radiation  at  night  The  cloud  streamers 
from  great  Alpine  peaks  are  due  to  the  condensing  of  the  moisturo 
in  a  layer  of  air,  and,  as  Ihe  moisture  is  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
so  the  streamer  is  dissolved. 

For  all  these  reasons  Switzerland  has  many  varieties  of  climate ; 
and,  while,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  the  Ticino 
and  Aar  valleys  are  very  fertile,  the  two  great  trenches  between 
the  main  chain  and  its  north  outlier,  though  warm,  are  less  ]>ro- 
ductive,  as  the  water  conies  from  the  rivers  and  not  from  the  skies. 

Asphalt  is  the  only  r^  mineral  product  the  export  of  which 
exceeds  the  import;  and  it  is  obtained  only  in  the  canton  of 
Neuch&tel,  where  the  output  of  the  Val  de  Travers  deposit  in  1883 
reached  28,000  tona  Though  iron  ores  are  known  (according  to 
Weber  and  Brosi's  map)  to  exist  in  13  localities,  gold  in  8,  suver 
in  22,  copper  in  29,  lead  in  27,  nickel  and  cobalt  in  2,  tin  in  1, 
sulphur  in  3,  Switzerland  is  practically  dependent  for  all  its  metals 
on  foreign  supply.  While  35,161  tons  of  iron  were  obtained  in 
1870  (mostly  from  mines  in  the  Jura),  only  19,045  were  obtained  in 
1881.  True  coal  is  wholly  absent ;  lignites,  however,  occur  both 
in  the  Tertiary  and  the  Quaternary  formations,  the  most  important 
workings  being  those  of  Kiipfnach,  Utznach,  Miirtchwyl,  Diimten, 
Lutry,  Conversion,  and  Oron.  In  1870  the  output  was  33,364  tons, 
in  1881  only  6184.  Anthracite  occurs  in  Valais.  Peat  is  common 
in  many  parts.  Salt  (42,000  tons)  is  procured  from  wells  in  Anrgau, 
Basel,  and  Vaud.  Tho  first  salt-deposit  waa  discovered  in  1836  st 
Rothenhaus  (Basel  canton),  that  of  Kheinfelden  in  1844,  of  Rybiirg 
in  1846,  and  of  Kaiseraugst  in  1866.  The  wells  at  Bex  have  been 
worked  since  1654.* 

Game  is  not  abundant  in  any  part  of  Switzerland ;  and  rigorous 
game  laws  and  other  devices  have  been  adopted  in  order  tb  increase 
the  number  bf  wild  animals.  In  1876  a  law  was  passed  in  accon".- 
ance  with  which  a  commission  marked  out  certain  rescn^ations  or 
"districts  francs  pour  la  chasse  angibierde  montagne";  and  in 
1881  their  limits  were  revised  for  another  term  of  five  years,  in- 
cluding an  area  of  6268  square  kilometres  in  1886.  Thers  were 
then  within  this  area  8487  chamois  and  about  106  roebuck.  The 
chamois  were  most  abundant  in  the  Orisons,  Bern,  Glarus,  and 
Freiburg.  In  the  Alpine  regions  the  marmot  and  Alpine  hare  aro 
still  common,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  under  the  pro- 
tective  system.     Grouse,  partridge,  wild  duck,  and  snipe  are  the 


*  See  Stock-lpcr,  Rapport  sur  te  groupe  IC  Produitt  Bnti  Krp.  NaL  8,  i  XmHcM, 
1888,  and  Hermann  Streng,  •«  Kohprodukte  u.  deren  Fundorto  In  dor  Schwals,**  In 
M$i€k.  /.  tchwdt.  JStatUtiJkf  1884. 
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eUof  giDi*  IMm.     a  doM  iime^roteets  birds  not  eoosildered 

Sie,  and  the  federal  ooundl  in  1886  appointed  a  oommiedon  to 
w  np  ft  cataloffue  of  all  birds  foond  in  Switzerland,  and  to 
eatabliflb  stationa  for  collecting  facts  of  omitholoffical  interest 

Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  diminution  of  the 
■apply  of  freshwater  fish,  due  in  pert  to  over-fishing  and  in  part 
to  pollution  of  the  streams.  It  is  estimated  that  the  fish-bearing 
waters  in  the  whole  country  cover  an  aggregate  area  of  15S1  sqoare 
kilometres  (1848  belonging  to  lakes  and23S  to  rivers  and  streams), 
the  cantons  with  the  flreatest  areas  being  Vaud  (443  square  kilo* 
metres),  Bern  (161),  Thurgau  (1S9),  and  Keuch&tel  (98).  Close 
season^  and  in  certain  places  dose  years,  have  been  established, 
and  numerous  fish-hatcheries  are  also  in  operation  (57  in  1886),  the 
species  treated  being  mainly  salmon,  lake  trout,  river  trout,  gray- 
ling (ombre),  red  t/out  or  Rothel,  the  Swiss  Coregonus,  American 
CortgonMt{C,  albus),  ScUmo/ontinalia,  and  the  "miider."  Ko  fewer 
than  6,709, 432  fish  were  introduced  into  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
1886.    By  a  law  of  1884  the  federal  council  is  allowed  to  defray 


one-third  of  the  expense  of  the  eonstmetion  of  fish-laddsrs.  h 
1882  a  Swiss  fisheries  sodety  was  founded.  Conventions  in  regard 
to  the  fisheries  have  been  dgned  with  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
Great  importance  attaches  to  the  domestic  animals  of  Switzer- 
land. In  1876  there  were  284,478  owners  of  live-stock,  in  1886 
289,610.  The  following  are  the  numbers  -for  those  two  yean  :— 
horses,  100,936  and  98,333;  caUle,  1,036,930,  1,211,718;  sheep, 
867,649,  841,632;  goats,  396,065,  415,916;  pigs,  334,616,  394,451; 
mules,   8146,  2741;   ssses,  2113,  2042;   and  beehives,  177.82:;, 


maiem,    oa«o,    zf«A;    aases,    itixo.    awa, 

207,180.     See  Z.  /.  tehw,  StatUCik,  1886. 

The  following  table  gives  a  variety  of  details  regarding  the 
twenty-two  Swiss  cantons,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  extent 
In  the  first  column  the  languages*prindpally  spoken  in  the  different 
cantons  are  in4Jcatod  by  letters,  as  described  m  the  appended  foot- 
note* and  the  percentages  of  population  speaking  them  in  1880  are 
given.  In  every  case  the  official  langua^  is  that  of  the  majority, 
with  the  exception  of  Freiburg,  where  it  is  German.  The  suae 
column  also  shows  the  various  executive  and  legislative  authoritiaa 


Dtteof 
Admto- 


Engilah 


SqiMre 
MOM. 


Population. 


1880. 


Density 
Sqvan 


Deputies 
iiiKa* 


Poptlft* 
tknof 


Grisons  (Graublinden)  ..G  46,  R  40,  1 14..K ;  L 

Bern  (Berne) G86,  F16 A;L 

Valais(Wallis) F67,  G82 D;L 

Vaud(Waadt) F89,  G9 B;M 

Ticino (Teedn) 199*0 C;  N 

StGall(SanktGaUen)..G991 A;L 

Zurich G98-8 A;0 

Freiburg (Fribourg) F69,  G81 D;  L 

Lttoeme (Luzem) G99'6 A;  L 

Aargau  (Argovie) G99'6 A;L 

Uri G76,  122 A,  E;  P 

Thuigan(Thurgovio)....G99'6 A;L 

Schw/i G96-9 A;0 

Neuchfttd(Keuenburg).F76,  G24 B;  M 

8oleure(Solothurn) G98-9 A;0 

nn*«««w-«/Obwald..G99-8 A;P 

Untorwilden|jjj^^^l^  .3  99-0 A;  P 

Qlarus G99-8 H;P 

Basel  (Bade,  J  Urban  ...0  96-3 A;  L 

BUe) I  Rural ....G  99-6 A;  Q 

Appen«U  jj^^^ Q^j,.g jjjp 

SchaffhauBen G  99'4 A;  L 

Geneva  (Genf,  Ginevrs).F  86,  G 11 B ;  M 

Zug G98-8 A;0 


1808 
1363 
1816 
1808 
1803 
1808 
1851 
1481 
1332 
1803 
1291 
1808 
1291 
1816 
1481 

I  1291 

1862 

|l6(n 

I  1618 

1501 
1816 
1352 


1880 
1846 
1876 

1861  (72) 
1880  ('88) 

1861  (76) 
1869 
'1857 
1876  (•82) 

1862  (77) 
1850-61 
1869 
187^77 
1868  C80) 
1876 

)  1867   ) 

1877  I 
1842  ('80) 

1876 

1868 

1876 

1872 
1876 

1847  (79) 
1873  ('81) 


2764  « 

2659*6 

2026*8 

1244*3 

1088*0 

779*5 

665-9 

644*4 

679-4 

642-0 

415-4 

881*4 

8507 

811'8 

806*9 

295*4 

266*8 
18-8 

1627 
93*4 
68-6 

113*6 

107*8 
92*8 


89,840 

467,921 

81,627 

199,453 

117,897 

169,608 

260,184 

99,806 

132,789 

199,720 

14,600 

88,819 

44,159 

70,679 

69,618 

25,186 

80,197 

n.886 

54,869 

85,278 
63,932 
17,456 


94,991 

632,164 

100,216 

288,780 

180,777 

210,491 

317,676 

115,400 

184,806 

198,645 

23,694 

99,652 

61,235 

108,782 

80,424 

27,848 

84,218 

124,872 

64,799 

88,848 

101,696 

22,994 


86 
206 
600 
194 
122 
281 
600 
181 
284 
864 

67 
296 
161 
848 
272 

94 

124 

769 

66 

885 

1018 

259 


6 

27 
6 

12 

7 

10 

16 

6 

7 

10 

1 

6 

8 

5 

4 

II 

2 

8 
8 
8 
I 
2 
6 
1 


ChxiT 

Bern. 

Sion 

LAUsanne 

Bellinzona...., 

St  Gall  

Zurich 

Freibniig* 

Lucerne. , 

Aaraa 

Altorf 

Frauenfeld... 

Schwyx 

Keuchitel.... 

Soleure 

Samen 

Stans....^ 

GlaroB.'. 

Basel 

Liestal !. 

Appenaell.... 

Herisan 

Schaffhanaen, 

Geneva 

Zug 


44,087 

4,871 

80,179 

2,480 

21,488 

75,956 

11,646 

17,850 

5,944 

2,901 

5,811 

6,543 

15,612 

7,668 

4,039 

2,210 

5,530 

61,899 

4,679 

4,302 

11,082 

11,795 

68,320 

4,924 


*JUm^a^.— O,  Oeman;  F,  French;  I,  lUIlan;  R,  Romanicb.  BxtetUiw*  Authoritf.—A^  Regleranicwath ;  B,  Cornell  d*4tat;  C,  CocmiePo  dl  itBto;  D, 
StasUrath;  E,  StandeekommUslon ;  H,  Rath  a.  StandeBkommlulon ;  K,  Kleiner  Rath  u.  Staadeakommlaalou.  LegMatit^  Amthoritg.—'L,  GrooMr  Rath;  M.GnmJ 
consell ;  N,  Oran  conalKlio:  0,  Kantonirath;  P,  Landsgemeinde;  Q,  Landrath.  For  detsUa  regarding  the  Stinde  Rath,  of  44  membera,  and  the  National  Rith, « 
144^  (made  up  oa  shown  In  odumn  6  ahore),  see  p.  7M ;  and  for  Inf ormaUon  regarllnf  the  r^grmdttm  In  the  cantona,  aee  p.  7M. 


The  first  federal  census  of  which  the  iWlts  were  published  was 
neither  ^uite  synchronous  (Aoril  1836  to  February  1838)  nor  quite 
s^tematic.  That  of  1850  took  account  only  of  the  population  with 
nght  of  residence  {population  domicili^)^  and  not  of  tne  population 
actually  present  at  the  date  of  the  census.  In  1860  the  census  was 
declared  decennial.  The  following  are  the  numbers  returned: — 
March,  18-28,  1860,  2,392,740;  December,  10,  1860,  2.607,170; 
December  1,  1870,  2,669,147;  December  1,  1880,  2.846,102. 

As  regards  dendty  of  population,  Switzerland,  with  198  *5  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  stands  considerablv  above  Scotland  (125)  and  a 
long  way  below  England  and  Wales  (446).  The  Alpine  region  is 
the  sparsest  generally,  thotfffh  certain  districts,  like  Appenzell 
Ansser-Rhoden,  are  very  densely  peopled ;  the  Jura  region  has  a  much 
higher  ratio ;  and  the  densest  region  of  all  is  the  Swiss  plateau. 
If  we  draw  an  irregular  line  from  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  by  Thun,  Lucerne,  and  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  to 
Bheineck,  we  shall  have  nearly  all  the  more  densely  populated 
portions  of  the  country  to  the  north,  the  only  notable  exception 
oeing  what  might  be  called  the  Swiss  peninsula  of  Lugano.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  country  to  the  south  hss  only  from  1  to  19 
inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre.  The  districts  where  the 
dendty  rises  sbove  250  to  the  square  kilometre  are  that  to  the 
south-east  and  south-west  of  Geneva,  the  vicinity  of  Lausanne, 
the  districts  of  CHiauz  de  Fonda,  Neueh&tel,  Bid,  Bern,  Soleure, 
Basel,  a  laige  tract  along  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  the 
district  between  St  Gall  and  Rheineck.  The  districts  in  which  an 
increase  of  population  had  taken  place  between  1870  and  1880  are 
curiously  distnbuted.  An  increase  of  80  per  cent  or  over  occurs 
only  in  the  environs  of  Basel  and  in  two  large  areas  of  which  the 
chief  centres  are  Altdorf  and  Airolo.  Decrease  was  prevalent 
throughout  a  large  part  of  tiie  bettor  popi^lated  regions  of  the 
north,  while  a  certain  increase  had  taken  place  throughout  much 
of  the  •onth-westem  area. 


In  1B80  there  were  960*8  males  to  every  1000  females,  a  ratLei 
smaller  preponderance  of  females  than  in  England  and  Walea 
For  every  J  000  above  the  age  of  60  there  are  176  nnmarried 
females  to  164  unmarried  males.  The  disproportion  of  the  lezef 
in  the  country  at  large  is  mainly  due  to  emigration ;  but  in  certain 
cantons  it  is  partly  due  to  excess  of  women  in  the  immifiranti 
from  neighbouring  countries.  In  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Yalais  oolj  ii 
there  an  eicess  of  males.  In  every  1000  of  the  population  then 
were,  in  1860,  296  under  16  years  of  age,  620  between  15  asd  60 
years,  and  84  upwards  of  60;  the  corresponding  figures  in  1870 
beinj;  815,  596,  and  90;  and  for  1880,  819,  698,  and  88.  The  pro- 
portion of  married  persons  to  the  total  number  of  the  adults  (47*4 
per  cent )  is  less  than  in  most  other  countries,  though  xhis  pro- 
portion hss  been  gradually  raised  bdth  before  end  since  1880  by 
certain  legislative  changes,  including  the  now  marriage  law  in 
1874.  At  the  same  time  the  average  fertility  of  the  marriages  has 
decreased.  Early  marriages  on  the  part  of  the  males  are  augbtij 
more  frequent  than  in  England.  Divorce  and  separation  are  fre- 
quent Thus  in  1876-80  they  formed  nearly  5  per  cent  of  the 
marriages,  while  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  they  do  not 
reach  1  per  cent  As  regards  the  mearriage  relations  of  the  different 
creeds,  the  five  years  1877-81  showed  that  (excluding  the  canton 
of  Greneva,  where  the  creed  is  not  repstered)  there  were  only 
0*7  separations  per  1000  existing  marnasea  where  both  husband 
and  wife  were  Catholica,  2*8  where  both  were  Protestants,  8*2 
where  the  husband  was  a  Catholic  and  the  wife  a  Protestant, 
and  4*5  where  the  husband  was  a  Protestant  and  the  wife  a 
(Catholic. 

The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  during  the  years  1871-/7 
was  5*7,  6*2,  5*1,  4*8,  4*4,  6*0.  and  4*9  respectively,  a  rate  almoet 
identical  with  that  of  England  and  Wales.  Infant  morUlitr  hsi 
been  decreasing.  While  20  *82  per  cent  of  the  quick-bom  chiUmt 
of  1876  died  in  their  first  year,  only  17*8  died  in  1886, 
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The  following  table  shows  the  annnal  number  of  births,  kc. : — 


MuTtofes. 

F«rlOOO.,    Binht. 

Pwiooo. 

DMtha. 

Per  1000. 

1871-76 

1876-80 

1881-84 

1885 

21,732 
20,740 
19,708 
20,106 

8-0 
7-4 
6-8 
6-8 

86,882 
91.197 
86,612 
88,679 

81-6 

29-6 
28-6 

61,479 
64,671 
61,082 
61,548 

28-8 
28-1 
21-1 
21-0 

At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  Switzerland  211,085 
foreigners  (112,311  males  and  98,724  females),  or  on?  foreinier  to 
ererj  13  or  14  of  the  population.  The  origin  of  this  alien  el^mgit 
was  Tery  rarions : — from  Alsace-Lorraine,  2607  males,  2732  females ; 
Germany,  48,923,  46,991  ;  Anstria-Hnngary,  8389,  4929 ;  Italy, 
27,821,  13,709 ;  Spain  and  Poitngal,  176,  93 ;  France,  26,264, 
27,389 ;  Holland  and  Belgiam,  446,  493 ;  Great  Britain,  1027, 
1786 ;  Rnssia,  699,  686  ;  Serria,  Boumania,  and  Greece,  119,  86 ; 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  194,  188 ;  America,  663,  648. 

Between  1868  and  1877  the  arerage  number  of  emigrants  from 
Switzerland  was  8616  per  annnm  ;  between  1878  and  1882  it  was 
7196.  In  1883,  1884,  and  1886  the  figures  were  respectirely 
13,602  (12»768  of  them  native-born  Swiss),  9608,  and  7683.  fiy 
fSar  the  greater  proportion  of  the  emigrants  fonnd  their  way  to 
America,  and  mainly  to  the  United  States,  thcjffh  some  of  the 
South  American  republics  (as  Chili)  attract  a  consiaerable  number. 
In  the  fire  ^ears  1876-80  8172  Mrsons  on  an  average  left  for 
North  America  annually,  99  for  Central  America,  694  for  South 
America,  and  107  for  Australia,  while  Asia  and  Africa  together 
did  not  count  more  than  167. 

The  population  is  to  a  Tonr  great  extent  raraL  Only  three  cities 
(Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Basel)  have  a  population  eTCoeding  60,000, 
and  at  the  census  of  1880  only  69  other  towns  had  each  mora  than 
4000  inhabitants.  Of  these  ^ra  (see  table  above),  Lausanne, 
Chauz  de  Fonda  (22,466),  St  Gall,  Lucerne,  Neuch&tel,  Winterthur 
(13.696),  Schaifhauaen,  Biel  (11,623),  Fieibuig,  Herisau  (11,082), 
and  Locle  (10,464)  exceeded  10,000. 

A  religious  census  was  taken^  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880;  in 
the  first  case  only  three  categoriea  wera  racognized— Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jew;  in  1860  and  1870  four— Catholic,  Protestant, 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  and  non-Christian.  After  much 
diacuasion  the  federal  council,  which  had  proposed  to  drop  the 
religioua  censns  in  1880,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  arguments  of 
ten  cantons  to  adopt  a  similar  classification  in  1880.  The  figures 
in  1870  were— 1,666,347  ProtesUnts,  1,084,369  Catholics,  11,436 
membera  of  other  sects,  and  6996  Jews ;  in  1880  the  Protestants 
numbered  1,667,109,  the  Catholica  1,160,782,  the  Jews  7378,  and 
miscellaneous  10,838.  The  Jews  are  most  strongly  represented  in 
the  cantons  of  Bern  (1816  in  1880),  Basel  (1053),  Aargau  (1284), 
Zurich  (806),  Neuch&tel  (689),  and  Geneva  (662). 

It  has  beien  estimated  that,  of  the  whole  area  of  Switzerland, 
1,642,471  acres  are  under  arable  cultivation  and  1,917,632  acres  in 
forest,  while  2,866,118  acres  are  altogether  unproductive.  Agricul- 
tural statistics  have  never  been  systematically  registered  by  the 
federal  anthorities,  and  only  a  few  of  the  cantons  have  devotea  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  matter.  Herr  C.  Mtihlemann  {Z.  /.  ichweit, 
StaL,  1886)  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  area  cropped  and 
the  annual  value  (in  thousands  of  francs)  of  the  produce : — 


Aexea. 

Yslve. 

ACFM. 

Valao. 

Whmt 

108,908 

86,064 

OthwfodderplintH 

16,639 

1,666 

Spelt................... 

St.610 

48,846 

18,806 
»;067 

PeMO  and  beau... 
Rape. ^ 

9.674 
1966 

1.060 
486 

Rr!Z.JSZZ7.Z 

Bmriejr. 

Hemp  and  flax  .... 

18,468 

6.101 

Of « 

1S9.MA 

80,468 

Chfcory 

69 

18 

PoUtOM...... 

164.988 

79,869 

Tobacco.. » 

1,780 

704 

BMtaudtaniliM.. 

48.8M 

18,964 

Vegetablea. 

41,646 

4,849 

Carrot*.... 

16,068 

8,148 

Meadova,  goodM... 

629,199 

188.619 

If  biwl  fodder 

888,618 

86,677 

„        medlaia 

609,866 

89,9*8 

817,897 

66,048 

»       poor 

678.940 

98,115 

Lacenie......^..... 

17,744 

7,449 

Paahu«sand"alpa'' 

1,969,608 

189,001 

EQMnet. 

89,884- 

19,840 

Vlneyarda... 

79  090 

69.859 

The  valne  of  the  findt  produce  is  given  as  127,418,391  francs 
(apples,  71,816,992;  pean.  88,666,160}. 

The  name  "allmend"  Is  given  to  land  still  held  in  common, 
whether  arable,  meadow,  pasture,  or  forest  The  main  part  of  the 
"allmends"  now  existing  consists  of  pasture  and  forest  land. 
The  pasture  landa,  "dps,"  or  hifh  mountain  pastures  comprise 
•'voralpen,"  used  in  the  spring,  *'mittelalpen,*'^or  cow-pastures, 
and  "hochalpen"  (sometimes  9000  feet  above  the  sea),  for  aheen 
and  goats.  Thdy  are  most  numerous  in  Neuch&tel,  Bern,  and 
Grisons.  The  capital  value  of  tha  whole  is  estimated  at  200.000.000 
francs  or  more.  Of  the  8082  miles  of  forest  land  127*8  belong  to 
the  state,  2007 '1  to  "oommunes"  or  private  associations,  and  897 
to  private  persons.  The  federal  Government  has  done  much  to 
reaSbrest  tracts,  both  by  itself  and  by  stimulating  cantonal  effort, 
and  generally  to  promote  the  sevnoe  of  forestry. 

The  silk  industry  of  Switzerland  was  already  established  at 


Zurich  and  Basel  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century;  but  after 
a  period  of  prosperity  it  died  out  It  was  again  introduced  by 
the  Protestants  expelled  from  Locarno  in  1556.  Cnpe,  velvet, 
and  tafibtas  were  the  favourite  products  of  the  first  stage;  ribbon- 
weaving  came  later  with  another  band  of  Locarno  refugees  and 
the  French  Huguenots.  In  1872  116  firms  were  engaged  In  the 
eilk  trade,  in  1881  134.  Between  those  dates  the  employees  had 
increased  fro-n  39,940  to  49,816  (66,000  in  1883),  and  the  wages 
from  15,882,186  to  19,815,463  francs.  In  1881  2.753,100  kilos  ol 
raw  silk  and  1,067,700  of  silk- waste  were  imported;  and  the  export 
of  silk  gor  Is,  ribbons,  and  ferret  silk  was  1,162,300,  1,966,400,  and 
819,000  kiloa  reapectivelv.  Cotton  beffun  to  be  manufactured  in 
Switzerland  in  the  15th  century,  and  power-loom  weaving  was 
introduceci  in  1830.  The  industry  has  owed  a  good  deal  to  the 
abundant  water-power  of  the  country.  In  1881  there  were 
about  23,000  cotton  looms;  and  cotton-8pinnin|p  employed  about 
60,000  ppindles.  The  worken  numbered  88,046  in  1888.  Bleach- 
ing and  cloth-dressing  have  attained  a  great  development  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Gall,  both  in  the  cantons  of  St  Gall  and 
AppenzelL  Printworks  are  eapecially  numerous  in  Glanu.  Aargan 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  having  4  millions  of 
the  total  production  valued  at  114  million  fhmca.  Linen,  the  first 
of  the  Swiss  textile  fabrics  to  find  its  way  to  a  .foreign  market,  ia 
no  longer  manufactured  on  a  large  acale.  Embroidered  goods  are 
the  great  specialty  of  the  export  trade  of  eastern  Switzerland, — 
the  cantona  of  St  Qall,  AppenseU,  Tkurgau,  and  part  of  Zurich. 
In  flat-stitch  machine  embroidery  15,256  worken  were  employed 
in  1872,  and  27,801  in  1880  (43  and  47  per  1000  inhabitanU).  In 
tho  different  departcients  of  nand  embroidery  83,369  persons  wera 
employed  in  1881.  The  St  Gall  market  is  also  supplied  by  a  large 
number  of  worken  in  Yonrlbers.  The  value  of  tne  embroidered 
goods  exported  from  the  consular  district  of  St  Gall  for  America 
alone  increased  from  '  9  to  nearly  80  million  francs  between  1879 
and  1882.  Straw-pl  iting  is  an  important  industry  in  Aargan 
(centre  at  Wohlen),  Ticino^  and  Freiburg.  In  1867-68,  when  the 
trade  was  at  its  best,  the  total  export  was  worth  I04  million  francs. 
Watch  and  eflock  making  is  a  specially  Swiss  industry,  giving 
emplo^ent  to  44,000  worken  in  1888.  In  Geneva  alone  29o 
establishments  were  at  work  in  1882  in  some  department  or  other 
of  the  manufacture.  The  vallev  of  Joux  (Yaud  and  Saint  Croix), 
Chauz  de  Fonda,  Locle,  Lea  Brenets,  Les  Pouts,  Fleuvier  (Neu- 
ch&tel),  Bienne,  Porrentruy,  Saint  Imier  (Bern),  Granges  (Soleure), 
Waldenberg  (Basel),  and  SchafThftusen  are  all  important  seats  of 
the  craft.  The  condensed-milk  industry  of  Switzerland  ia  also 
well  known.  The  exports  in  1876  amounted  to  4,261,800  kilos, 
and  in  1883  to  12,086,900.  A  similar  article  is  Kestl4's  infants' 
food  from  Yevey.  Swiss  cheese  (Emmenthal  and  Gruy^)  has  a 
widespread  reputation  ;  the  export  increased  from  6,093,100  kilos 
in  1851  to  25,969,400  in  1883.  The  production  of  beer  in 
Switzerland  was  6,160,000  gallona  in  1867  and  20,240,000  in 
1882 ;  in  the  latter  year  289,564  gallons  were  exported.  The  dis- 
tilleries (1006)  produce  about  990,000  gallons  of  pure'  alcohol 
annually.  Allusion  can  onl^  be  made  here  to  the  great  chemical 
industries  of  the  country,  its  potteries,  paper-mills,  engineering 
works,  gun-factories,  kc 

Wood-carving  was  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  now  one  of 
the  best  known,  of  the  minor  arts  of  Switzerland.  The  great  seat 
of  the  modem  indus^  is  the  Bemeae  Oberlsnd,  where  the  peasants 
during  the  long  evenings  of  winter  for  centuries  devoted  themselves 
to  producing  artistic  articles  in  wood.  It  was  regularly  organized 
by  Christian  Fischer  in  Brienz  (1826X  and  is  now  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  a  company,  founded  in  1881,  which  associates  capitalists 
and  workmen  in  the  profits.  In  1870  1189  m«n  and  66  women 
were  employed  throughout  Switzerland  in  this  department;  in 
1880  the  nnmben  were  1202  and  106.^ 

Owing  to  the  original  abundance  of  timber  it  was  almost  the  only 
material  employed  in  the  building  of  houses.  There  are  practically 
three  styles :  the  so-called  block-nouse,  in  which  the  lo^  are  laid 
one  upon  the  other  :  the  poat-built  house,  in  wuieh  upright  poets 
and  a  strong  frrjnework  are  filled  in  with  plsnks ;  and  the  **  negel- 
bans,'*  in  which  a  fremework  of  wood  is  filled  in  with  brick  or 
stones.  In  liie  cantons  of  Zurich,  Thurgau,  and  SchafiThansen  the 
riegelhaus  (the  usual  form  in  southern  Germany)  has — chiefly 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  timber-— displaced  the  two  other 
styles,  which  alone  were  in  use  there  till  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century." 

In  Gsell-Fels's  Bdder  u.  klinuUiichs  ^unrU  der  SehweiM  (1880), 
606  health  stations  are  mentioned.  In  Aargau  we  have  the  hot 
springs  of  Baden  and  Schinznach  (sulphur),  the  salt  baths  of 
lUieinfelden  and  Mumpf,  the  mineral  waton  of  Wildegg  and 
Birmensdorf.     In  AppenzeU  there  are.  a  number  of  places  between 


1  Sae  Rahs.  OmcH.  dtr  hfUmdm  KBmsU  <«  Ar  JSOkmU;  >>Md>«rr.^ 
BolxHhniUtni  de$  JkrMr  ObmrUmdM ;  and  Davinet.  Btrkkt  «6#r  gglMi*atfair<l. 
1884 

«  See  Gladbacb.  Z>l#  BoU-AnMiseim'  dm-  SOmit  1886;  CMhaM^aa* 
Stttrler,  ArtMttctwrt  ArfiM;  HochaUUter,  AeftiMiMr  ArtkMktw  \  Tsila,  X'^rdk. 
,  pUt^rmr^  «•  StU$m  \  aad  Gladbacb,  Jhr.  SckmUm- U^UaifU 
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SOOO  and  8000  feet  abore  the  lea  famous  as  whey-core  statloni 
(Heiden,  Qub,  Appensell,  ^c),  and  yarioos  chalybeate  springs 
(Weissbady  Oonteo,  HeinrichsbadX  Basel  contains  salt  baths  at 
Schweizerhalle,  Bienenberg,  and  Schanenbnrg.  Bern  is  particularly 
rich  in  baths  and  sanatoriums  (Lenk,  Weissenburg,  Heustrich, 
<}nmigel,  Engistein,  Blnmenstein).  Schwarzseebad  is  the  chief 
mineral  spring  in  Freiburg ;  Prdffers-Ragatz  in  St  Oall  is  world- 
famous.  The  Stachelberger  Schwefelbad  in  Glarus  is  much  fre- 
quented. The  Orisons  have  almost  a  superfluity  of  mineral  waters, 
some  of  which  (St  Moritz,  Fideris)  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 
Weissenstein  in  Soleure  is  one  of  the  oldest  sanatoriums  in  Switzer- 
land. LaTey  and  Bex  in  Yaud  are  resnectirely  famous  for  their 
sulphur  and  salt  baths.  In  Valais,  Saxon  and  Leukerbad  are 
famous.  The  importar.ce  of  altitude  in  the  attractiveness  of  a 
health  resort  is  shown  in  a  table  by  Quyer,  280  of  the  hotels  for 
foreign  visitors  being  upwards  of  8900  feet  above  the  sea.  Dr  F. 
Stopel  {InduBtrU  «.  ffandOspolUik  der  Sehweiz,  1876)  reckoned  the 
total  receipts  from  foreign  visitors  at  120,000,000  francs. 

The  position  taken  bv  Switzerland  in  ^e  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  world  is  remarkable  when  the  various  natural  obstacles  are 
Gonsider«d — such  as  absence  of  raw  material  for  her  industries, 
costly  and  difficult  means  of  transport,  and  restrictive  customs 
established  by  neighbouring  countries.  The  followinff  table  shows 
the  value  in  thousands  of  francs  of  th«  importa  ana  exports  for 
1886  (the  first  year  for  which  ws  have  official  returns):— 
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Bel«tam. 
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669,964 

England  is  the  great  market  for  sQver  watches;  Germany  for 
gold  watches  and  musical  boxes ;  France  for  weaving  machineir ; 
ttnssia  for  mills;  Italv  for  miscellaneons  machinery;  France  for 
asphalt;  France  for  tmttor;  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  for  cheese ;  Germany  for  silk ;  Germany  for  cattle ; 
France  for  sheep  and  goats.  Cotton  manufactures  find  their  way 
to  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  India,  Ac; 
leather  to  the  United  States  and  the  Aimntine  Senrablic.  The 
customs  increased  from  8,968,192  francs  in  1860  to  11,84^408  in 
1884. 

By  article  27  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1874,  primary  instruc- 
tion, while  left  in  the  charge  of  the  several  cantons,  is  required  to 
be  sufficient,  obligatoir,  gratuitous,  unsectarian,  and  under  public 
control  of  the  state.  The  primary  school  age  is  up  to  twelve  years, 
as  far  as  this  general  law  is  concerned,  but  in  some  cantons  this  is 
raised  to  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  first  school 
year  also  varies  from  five  to  seven  in  different  cantona  Great 
variety  indeed  exista  in  the  whole  school  organization  of  the  several 
cantons ;  while  the  chief  authority  as  regards  the  primary  schools 
i^  in  some  cases  vested  in  an  educational  department  or  educational 
council,  or  both,  in  others  it  is  entrusted  to  an  educational  director 
with  or  without  a  council.  Considering  the  difficulties  caused 
in  many  regions  by  a  sparse  population  and  a  rugged  country, 
primary  instruction  is  well  carried  out  Funds  are  provided  by 
the  state,  the  commune,  and  often  bv  the  private  individual.  Even 
in  remote  districta  the  school  buildings  are  generally  good.  Bern 
has  been  especially  active  in  building  new  schools.  In  1882  218, 191 
boys  and  216,889  girls  attended  the  primary  schools.  Of  these 
811,271  had  German  as  their  mother  tongue,  97,118  French, 
19,864  Italian,  and  6832  Romansch.  The  total  number  of  male 
teachers  was  6840,  and  of  female  teachers  2625;  the  average  pay  in 
money  per  male  teacher  was  1808  francs,  for  female  teachers  822 
francs.  The  primary  school  property  was  valued  at  187,634,697 
francs  (86,647,507  in  1871).  The  expense  was  14,781,610  francs 
(8,708,174  in  1871).  The  communes  contributed  8,849,697  franca 
and  the  state  2,826,722.  The  expense  per  scholar  was  84*1.  For 
the  school  children  who  are  too  poor  to  obtain  proper  food  and 
clothing  both  public  and  private  assistance  is  f^y  rendered. 
Besides  the  ordinary  public  primary  schools,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  secondary  schools  (attended  in  1882  by  11,166  boys  and 
8976  girls),  preparatory  (or  intermediate)  schools  (9666,  2133), 
infant  schools  (10,864,  11,242),  schools  for  adulte  (12,758,  1110), 
and  pri^te  schools  (6057,  4834).  In  1882  there  were  in  all  272,089 
males  and  244,896  females  in  receipt  of  education.  Among  the 
preparatory  schools  are  the  "  colle^  "  or  "  gymnasiums  "  and  the 
industrial  schools,  one  of  which  exista  in  almost  all  the  cantonal 
capitals  as  well  as  at  Winterthur,  Burvdorf,  Porrontruy,  Einsiedcln, 
Murten,  and  Brieg.  In  Grisons  and  Keuch&tel  normal  schools  for 
the  education  'of  teachers  are  attached  to  the  cantonal  schools. 
Separate  establishmento  for  this  purpose  exist  in  the  cantons  of 
Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Schwyz,  Freiburg,  Soleure,  St  Gall,  Aargau, 
Thurgan,  Tessin,  Yaud,  and  Yalais.  Among  the  more  speciaSzed 
institutiona  of  the  preparatory  or  middle  cUm  are  the  Ttehmtwm 


St  Winterthnr,  the  retorinary  colleges  at  Zurich  and  Ben,  tk« 
agricultural  schools  at  Oberstrass  and  Rtitli,  and  the  school  of 
dentistry  at  Geneva.  In  the  four  universities  of  Basel,  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  Geneva,  each  with  faculties  of  law,  tlieology,  medicine, 
snd  arte  (philosophy),  the  average  number  of  matriculated  stodenti 

S)r  session  of  six  months  wss,  Mtween  1876  (the  first  year  of  the 
eneva  university)  and  1881,  in  theology  113,  in  law  188,  in  medicine 
469,  and  in  arte  288,— a  total  of  1058,  to  which  must  be  added  834 
non-matriculated.  Basel  has  a  preponderance  in  theology,  Bern  in 
law,  Zurich  in  arta  The  great  federal  iiolytechnicum  at  Zurich 
(opened  in  1856)  comprises  schools  of  architecture,  civil  and  industriid 
engineering;,  industnal chemistry,  forestry,  and  agriculture.^ 

The  public  libraries  of  Switzerland  are  briefly  described  in  voL 
xiv.  p.  528,  as  they  existed  in  1868  {cf.  p.  648) ;  for  the  learned 
societies,  see  Societies. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Confederation,  which  wss  only  22,049,358 
francs  in  1869,  had  increased  to  44,808,000  on  an  average  in  1879- 
1888,  and  reached  48,892,000  in  1886  ;  the  expenditure,  which  was 
21,744,459  at  the  first  date,  had  correspondingly  increased  to 
48,812,510  in  1879-1888,  and  46,278,685  in  1885. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  no  standing  army,  but  every  male  citizen 
between  twen^-four  and  forty-four  years  of  age  is  bound  to  military 
service  and  dnlL  The  federal  forces  consist  of  the  Aussug,  £iiU, 
or  regular  army  (men  from  twenty  to  thirty-two  years  old),  and  the 
landwehr  (men  thirtv-two  to  forty -four  years).  The  whole  army 
was  reorganized  in  1874,  when  extensive  functions  were  assigned  to 
the  military  physician  in  connexion  with  the  recruiting  and  calling 
out  of  the  soldiers.  In  the  ten  years  1875-84  there  was  one  new 
recruit  for  111  of  the  population  (foreigners  excepted);  49  per 
cent  of  the  total  were  declared  fit  for  service,  19  per  cent  r»- 
manded,  and  82  per  cent,  declared  unfit.  In  the  long  run,  about 
61  '1  per  cent  of  the  yonng  men  of  the  country  passed  Uie  standard. 
In  1886  the  regulars  numbered  117,179  and  the  Undwehr  84,046.* 

Railway  construction,  which  began  in  1844,  proceeded  in  earnest 
after  the  new  legislation  of  1852,  and  by  the  close  of  1862  716  miles 
had  been  constructed;  by  1872  the  ordinary  lines  reached  a  total 
of  1469  miles,  with  6  miles  of  special  lines ;  for  1882  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  2667  and  81.  The  annual  railway  profita 
increased  from  105.599,970  francs  in  1870-74  to  179,151,112  in 
1880-84.  Tramways  be^  to  be  laid  down  in  1862;  and  rope 
railways  in  1877.  The  railways  are  mostly  in  the  nortliem  plateau 
and  connect  with  the  systems  of  Northern  Europe.  The  only  Swiss 
line  which  crosses  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  is  the  St  Gotthard  (see 
Railways).  The  proposed  Simplon  railway  has  already  been 
carried  up  the  Rhone  valley  as  far  as  Brieg.  The  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  and  the  special  exigencies  of  ito  traffic 
have  successfully  stimulated  to  some  striking  eSbrte  of  railway 
engineering.  Thus  the  Rigi  railway  rises  from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
to  a  height  of  6739  feet,  with  a  maximum  ^{jadient  of  250  per 
thousand  ;  that  of  the  Rorschach-Heiden  line  is  60  per  thousand. 

Switzerland  is  famous  for  ite  well-made  and  well-kept  carriage- 
roads.  Some  of  those  that  traverse  the  mountain-passes  have 
been  constructed  at  great  expense.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  mule-path  down  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  from  the 
Gemmi  Pass  to  Leukerbad,  made  in  1737-40. 

Bern  has  been  the  seat  of  the  international  Postal  Union  since 
1874  (see  Post-Ofpigk,  vol.  xix.  p.  684).  The  federalization  of 
the  national  post-office  dates  from  1848,— the  different  cantona 
having  previously  conducted  their  postal  business  according  to  very 
different  methods.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  department  charges 
itself  with  the  conveyance  of  passengers  as  well  as  mails, — these 
numbering  831,839  in  1880  and  754,365  in  1885.  For  other  details 
see  the  table  given  in  vol  xix.  p.  585. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  increased  from  1920  kilometres  in 
1852  to  6874  in  1884  (wires  from  1920  to  16,618  kilometres),  and 
the  number  of  despatehes  from  2876  in  1852  to  1,127,811  in  1884, 
the  total  receipto  for  the  latter  year  being  2,556,687  francs. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  thirty-three  legalized  banks  of  issue; 
their  average  circulation  of  notes  in  1886  was  to  the  ralue  of 
128,481,000  francs.  There  are  826  savings  banks  proper  (dapocite 
246,869,786  francs  in  1882)  and  162  other  institutions  which 
receive  deposito  (267,298,648  franrs  in  1882).  Moat  of  these  ars 
in  the  hands  of  companies  or  private  merchants. 

Besides  the  older  but  valiiable  work*  of  Faber  (1766X  Fim  0766-0)^  nhd 
(1770-72),  NomMon  a796-98),  Dureod  (1796-96).  Itelstar  (179S),  aee  HUt.  gtogr. 
MtatUtiMcke  Otmdlde  der  adtwnt  («  aerlee  of  monognphs,  published  bj  Huxr 
and  Co.  of  St  OsH  and  Ben);  Hottinffer,  aUMUhoMMhalt  dtr  jdbwrft.  JSUjm^ 
1847:  Franselol.  Stat.  Mia  BfiUura,  Lafptno,  1827  sad  1647^9;  WMb,  JUf^- 
mHm  Beiehrtibimg  dtrSehwtUi  hegojt  end  Vogt,  la  amU$4',  Prof.  Efll's  motH 
conTOBient  Taschenbmeh  (1878,  Ac)  and  SehwHurkumdi ;  B^epach,  ScAmiwtr 
bmdg,  1876 ;  and  Foirer's  comprehenBiTe  rol^MHrt^uJk^ft'L^*^am.  A  slatlsdGa' 
borean  was  fonnded  in  1860,  a  sutlstlcal  soelecy  In  1864.  Dr  Knmner  (iTes  < 
histoTT  of  Swiss  statistics  In  UUackri/t  f^tr  aekmeta.  Stal^  1886,  and  bto  sncccasa. 
Herr  MDUet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  mneh  of  the  above  informattem  Is 
engaged  on  a  statlaUcal  handbook.  CW.  A.  B.  C— H.  A.  W.) 
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The  Swiss  Confederation  is  made  np  of  twenty-two  small 
states,  differing  from  each  other  in  nearly  every  pointy — 
religious^  political,  social,  industrial,  physical,  and  lingnia- 
tic;  yet  it  forms  a  nation  the  patriotism  of  whoee^  members 
is  universally  acknowledged.  History  alone  can  supply  us 
with  the  key  to  this  puzzle ;  but  Swiss  history,  while  thus 
essential  if  we  would  thoroughly  grasp  the  nature  of  the 
Confederation,  is  very  intricate  and  very  local  A  firm 
hold  on  a  few  guiding  principles  is  therefore  most  desirable^ 
and  of  these  there  are  three  which  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind.  (1)  The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  ih4  connexion 
of  Stnu  hitioiy  vnth  that  of  the  empire.  Swiss  history  is 
largely  the  history  of  the  drawing  together  of  bits  of  each 
of  the  imperial  kingdoms  (Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy) 
for  common  defence  against  a  common  foe — the  Hapsburgs ; 
and,  when  this  family  have  secured  to  themselves  the  per- 
manent possession  of  the  empire,  the  Swiss  League  httle 
by  little  wins  its  independence  of  the  empire,  practioEtUy 
in  1499,  formally  in  1648.  Originally  a  member  of  the 
empire,  the  Confederation  becomes  first  fui  ally,  then  merely 
a  friend.  (2)  The  second  is  the  4iferman  origin  and  nature 
of  the  Confederation,  Round  a  German  nucleus  (the  three 
Forest  districts)  there  gradually  gather  other  German  dis- 
tricts; the  Confederation  is  exclusively  German :  and  it  is 
not  till  1803  and  1815  tha^its  French-  and  ItaUan-speat- 
ing 4* subjects"  are  raised  to  political  equality  with  their 
former  masters,  and  that  the  Eomansch-speaklng  Leaeues 
of  Rhffitia  (Graubiinden)  pass  from  the  status  of  an  my  to 
that  of  a  member  of  the  Confederation.  Evenjiow,  though 
by  the  constitution  three  languages  (German,  French,  and 
Italian)  are  recognized  as  official,  the  overwhelming  majo- 
rity of  the  population  of  the  Confederatioais  German^speak- 
ing  (2,030,792  out  of  2,846,102  in  1880),  and  the  capital 
was  fixed  at  Bern  by  a  law  of  1848,  having  previously 
shifted  between  various  German-speaking  towns,  while  in 
olden  davB  the  diet  always  met  in  some  Uerman-speaking 
place.  (3)  Swiss  history  is  a  study  in  federcUiem,  Based 
on  the  defensive  alliances  of  1291  and  1315  made  between 
the  three  Forest  districts,  the  Confederation  is  enlarged 
by  the  admission  of  other  districts  and  towns,  all  leagued 
with  the  original  three  members,  but  not  necessarily  with 
each  other.  Hence  great  difficulties  are  encountered  in 
looking  after  common  interests,  in  mamtaining  any  real 
union ;  the  diet  was  merely  an  assembly  of  ambassadors 
with  powers  very  strictly  limited  by  their  instructions,  and 
there  was  no  central  executive  authority.  The  Confeder- 
ation is  a  Staatenbund,  or  permanent  alliance  of  several 
small  states.  After  the  break-up  of  the  old  system  in 
1798  we  see  the  idea  of  a  Bundesstaat^  or  an  organized 
state  ^with  a  central  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary, 
work  its  wi^  to  the  front,  an  idea  which  Lb  graduaUy  real- 
ized in  the  constitutions  of  1848  and  1874.  The  whole 
constitutional  history  of  the  Confederation  is  summed  up 
in  this  transition  to  a  federal  state,  which,  while  a  single 
state  in  its  relations  with  all  foreign  powers,  in  home 
matters  carefully  maintains  the  more  or  less  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  its  several  members. 

Swiss  history  falls  naturally  into  five  ffdAi  divisions : 
I.  the  origins  of  the  Confederation — up  to  129P;  IL  the 
shaking  off  dependence  on  the  Hapsburgs — up  to  1394 
(1474);  HX  the  shaking  off  dependence  on  the  empire — 
up  to  1499  (1648) ;  IV.  the  period  of  reUgious  divisions 
and  French  influence— up  to  1814 ;  Y.  the  construction  of 
an  independent  state  as  embodied  in  the  oonstitutiona  of 
1S48  and  1874. 

L  On  August  1,1291,  the  men  of  the  valley  of  Uri 
(''homines  vallis  Uranie  "),  the  free  community  of  the  valley 

*  for  tho  kgsndary  origin,  mo  Tku.. 


of  Schwyz  ('*  universitas  vallis  de  Switz  "),  and  the  associa- 
tion of  the  men  of  the  lower  valley  or  Nidwald  (*'  eommuni- 
tas  hominum  intramontanorum  vallis  inf erioris  **)  formed 
an  Everlasting  League  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence 
aeainst  all  who  should  attack  or  trouble  them,  a  league 
which  is  expressly  stated  to  be  a  confirmation  of  a  former 
one  ("antiquam  confederatioms  formam  juraibento  vallatam 
presentibus  innovando  ").  This  League  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

What  were  these  districts  f  and  why  at  this  particular 
moment  was  it  necessaiy  for  them  to  form  a  defensive 
league  f  The  legal  and  political  conditions  of  all  differed, 
(a)  lu  853  Louis  the  German  granted  (inter  alia)  all  his 
lands  ^and  the  rights  annexed  to  them)  situatea  in  tne 
''pageUus  Uroniffi"  to  the  convent  of  Sts  Felix  and  Regula 
in  Zurich  (the  present  Fraumiinster).  of  which  his  daughter 
Hildegard  was  the  first  abbess,  ana  gave  to  this  district 
the  privilege  of  exemption  from  all  jurisdiction  save  tha^ 
of  die  king  (Beiehsfreiheit),  The  abbey  thus  became 
possessed  offhe  greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  be- 
tween the  present  Devil^  Bridge  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
for  the  upper  valley  of  Urseren  belonged  at  that  time  to 
the  abbey  of  Dissentis  in  tiie  Rhine  vaUev,  and  did  not 
become  permanentiy  allied  with  Uri  till  141Q.  The 
privileged  position  of  the  abbey  tenanta  gradually  led  tne 
other  men  of  the  yalley  to  ** commend"  ^emeelves  to  the 
abbey,  whether  thev  were  tenants  of  other  lords^  or  free 
men  as  in  tiie  ScnUchenthaL  The  meeting  of  all  tiie 
inhabitants  <a  the  valley,  tor  purposes  connected  with  the 
customary  cultivation  of  the  soil  according  to  fixed  rules 
and  methods,  served  to  prepare  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  full  political  liberty  in  iatisr  days.  HiiB  important  poet 
of  '* protector"  (advocatus  or  vogt)  of  the  abbey  was 
given  to  one  family  after  another  by  ths  emperor  as  a 
sign  of  trust :  b^t,  when,  (m  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Z&ringen  in  1218,  the  office  was  granted  to  the  Hapsburgs^ 
the  protests  of  the  abbey  tenants,  who  feared  the  rapidly 
rising  power  .of  that  family,  and  perhaps  also  the  desue  of 
the  emperor  to  obtain  command  of  the  St  Gotthard  pass 
(of  which  the  first  authentic  mention  occurs  about  1236, 
when  of  course  it  could  only  be  traversed  on  foot),  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  jgrant  in  1231,  the  valley  bemg  thus 
restored  to  its  original  privileged  position,  and  depen<£ng 
immediately  on  the  emperor.  (6)  In  Schwyz  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  dislziats  west  and  east  of  Steinen. 
In  the  former  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  many  nobles, 
amongst  whom  were  the  Hapsburgs ;  in  the  latter  there 
was,  at  the  foot  of  the  Myihen,  a  free  community  of 
men  governing  themselves,  and  cultivating  their  land  in 
common;  bow,  however,  were  politically  subject  to  the 
emperor^i  delegates,  the  counts  of  the  Ztirichgau,  who  after 
1173  were  the  ever-advancing  Hapsburgs.  But  in  1240 
the  free  communi^  of  Schwyz  obtained  from  the  emperor 
Frederick  11.  a  diarter  which  removed  them  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  counts,  placing  them  in  immediate 
dependence  on  the  emperor,  like  the  abbey  men  of  UrL 
In  a  few  years,  however,  the  Hapsburgs  contrived  to 
dispense  with  tiiis  charter  in  practice,  (e)  In  Unter- 
walden  thix^  were  very  different  The  upper  valley 
(Obwald  or  Samen,  so  called  because  of  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  Eemwald)  formed  part  of  the  Aargau,  the 
lower  (Nidwald  or  Stanz)  part  of  the  Ziirichgau,  while  in 
both  the  soil  was  owned  by  many  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
lords,  among  them  being  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Alsatian 
abbey  of  Murbach.  Hence  in  this  district  there  were  no 
privileged  tenants,  no  free  community,  no  centre  of  unity, 
and  this  explains  why  Obwald  and  Nidwald  won  their 
way  upward  so  much  more  slowly  than  their  neighbours  in 
Uri  and  Schwyz.  Thus  the  early  history  and  legsd  position 
of  these  thres  districts  was  very  far  from  being  the  same, 
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In  Un  the  Hapsburgii,  oave  for  a  brief  space,  had  abeo- 
lately  no.  rights ;  while  in  SchwjSy  Obwald,  and  Nidwald 
thej  were  also^  as  coants  of  the  Zurichgau  and  of  the 
Aargao,  the  representatives  of  the  emperor. 

l^e  ECapsborgs  had  been  steadily  rising  for  many  years 
from  the  position  of  an  unimportant  family  in  the  Aargau 
to  that  of  a  powerful  clan  of  large  landed  proprietors  in 
Swabia  and  Alsace,  and  had  attained  a  certain  political 
importance  as  coants  of  the  Zilrichgan  and  Aargau.  In  one 
or  both  qualities  the  cadet  or  Lauffenburg  line,  to  which 
the  family  estates  in  the  Forest  districts  round  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  had  fallen  on  the  division  of  the  inheritance  in 
1232,  seem  to  have  exercised  their  legal  rights  in  a  harsh 
manner.  In  1240  the  free  men  of  Schwyz  obtained  pro- 
tection from  the  emperor ;  in  1244  the  Hapsburgs  built  the 
castle  of  New  Hapsburg  on  a  promontory  jutting  out  into 
the  lake  not  far  from  Lucerne,  with  the  object  of  enforcing 
their  real  or  pretended  rights.  It  is  therefore  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that,  when,  after  the  excommunication  and  de- 
position of  Frederick  II.  by  Innocent  IV.  at  the  council  of 
Lyons  in  1246,  the  head  of  the  cadet  line  of  Hapsburg 
sided  with  the  pope,  the  men  of  the  Forest  districts  should 
rally-  round  the  emperor.  Schwyz  joined  Samen,  Nidwald 
helped  Lucerne ;  the  castle  of  New  Hapsburg  was  reduced 
to  its  present  ruined  state;  and  in  1248  the  men  of 
Schwyz,  Sarnen,  and  Lucerne  were  threatened  by  the 
pope  with  excommunication  if  they  persisted  in  uphold- 
ing the  emperor  and  defying  their  hereditary  lords  the 
counts  of  Hapsburg.  The  rapid  decline  of  Frederick's 
cause  soon  enabled  the  Hapsburgs  to  regain  their  author- 
ity in  these  districts.  Yet  these  obscure  risings  have  a 
doable  historical  interest,  for  they  are  the  foundation  in 
fact  (so  far  as  they  have  any)  of  the  legendary  stories 
of  Hapsburg  oppression  told  of  and  by  a  later  age,  and 
these  fleeting  alliances  are  doubtless  what  is  represented 
by  the  "antiqua  confederatio "  of  1291,  Schwyz  already 
taking  the  lead,  while  Uri,  secure  in  its  privileged  posi- 
tion, contented  itself  with  giving  a  moral  support  to  its 
neighbours.  After  this  temporary  check  the  power  of 
the  Hapsburgs  continued  to  increase  rapidly.  In  1273 
the  head  of  the  cadet  line  sold  all  his  lands  and  rights  in 
the  Forest  districts  to  the  head  of  the  elder  or  Alsatian 
line,  Rudolph,  who  a  few  months  later  was  elected  to  the 
imperial  throne,  in  virtue  of  which  he  acquired  for  his 
family  in  1282  the  duchy  of  Austria,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  became  connected  with  the  Hapsburgs.  Rudolph 
recognized  the  privileges  of  Uri  but  not  those  of  Schwyz ; 
and,  as  he  now  united  in  his  own  person  the  characters  of 
emperor,  count  of  the  Ziirichgau  and  of  the  Aargau,  and 
landowner  in  the  Forest  districts  (a  name  occurring  first 
in  1289),  such  a  union  of  offices  might  be  expected  to  result 
in  a  confusion  of  rights.  On  April  16,  1291,  Rudolph 
bought  from  the  abbey  of  Murbach  in  Alsace  (of  which  he 
was  "advocate")  all  its  rights  over  the  town  of  Lucerne 
and  the  abbey  estates  in  Unterwalden.  It  thus  seemed 
probable  that  the  other  Forest  districts  would  be  shut  off 
from  their  natural  means  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  by  way  of  the  lake.  Rudolph's  death,  on  July  15 
of  the  same  year,  cleared  the  way,  and  a  fortnight  kter 
(August  1)  the  Everlasting  League  was  made  between 
the  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Nidwald  (the  words  «et 
vallis  superioris,"  %.e.,  Obwald,  were  inserted  later  on  the 
original  seal  of  Nidwald)  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence 
against  a  common  foe.  We  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 
delegates  of  each  valley  who  concluded  the  treaty,  nor  the 
place  where  it  was  made,  nor  have  we  any  account  of  the 
deliberations  of  which  it  was  the  result.  The  common  seal 
— ^that  great  outward  sign  of  the  right  of  a  corporate  body 
to  act  in  its  own  name  without  needing  to  ask  the  permis- 
fliou  pf  any  external  authority— appears  first  in  Uri  in  1243, 


in  Schwyz  in  1281,  in  Nidwald  not  till  this  very  docu- 
ment of  1291 ;  yet,  despite  the  great  differences  in  their 
political  status,  they  all  joined  in  concluding  this  Leagne, 
and  confirmed  it  by  their  separate  seals,  thereby  laying 
claim  on  behalf  of  their  union  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence. Besides  promises  of  aid  and  assistance  in  the  case 
of  attack,  they  agree  to  punish  great  criminals  by  their 
own  authority,  but  advice  that,  in  minor  cases  and  in  ail 
civil  cases,  each  man  should  recognize  the  "judex"  to 
whom  he  owes  suit,  engaging  that  the  confederates  will, 
in  case  of  need,  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  "judex."  At 
the  same  time  they  unanimously  refuse  to  recognize  any 
'* judex"  who  has  bought  his  charge  or  is  a  stranger  to 
the  valleys.  All  disputes  between  the  parties  to  tho 
treaty  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  settled  by  a  reference  to 
arbiters,  a  principle  which  remained  in  force  for  ovdr  six 
hundred  years.  "  Judex  '*  is  a  general  terra  for  any  local 
official,  especially  the  chief  of  the  community^  whether 
named  by  the  lord  or  by  the  community ;  and,  as  earlier  in 
the  same  year  Rudolph  had  promised  the  men  of  Schwyz 
not  to  force  upon  them  a  "judex"  belonging  to  the  class 
of  serfs,  we  may  conjecture  from  this  very  decided  protest 
that  the  chief  source  o^  disagreement  was  in  the  matter 
of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  lord-  and  the  free  community, 
and  that  some  recent  evenf  in  Schwyz  led  it  to  insist  on 
the  insertion  of  this  provision.  It  is  stipulated  also  that 
every  man  shall  be  bound  to  obey  his  own  lord  "conveni- 
enter,"  or  so  far  as  is  fitting  and  right. 

II.  In  the  struggle  for  the  empire,  which  extended  over 
the  years  following  the  conclusion  of  the  League  of  1291,  we 
find  that  the  Confederates  support  without  exception  the 
anti-Hapsburg  candidate.  On  October  16,  1291,  Uri  and 
Schwyz  ally  themselves  with  Zurich,  and  join  the  general 
rising  in  Swabia  against  Albert,  the  new  head  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  It  soon  failed,  but  hopes  revived  when  in 
1292  Adolf  of  Nassau  was  chosen  emperor.  In  1297  he 
confirmed  to  the  free  men  of  Schwyz  their  charter  of  1340, 
and,  strangely  enough,  confirmed  the  same  charter  to  Uri, 
instead  of  their  pwn  of  1231.  It  is  in  his  reign  that  we 
have  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  "landsgemeinde"(or 
assembly)  of  Schwyz  (1294),  that  of  Uri  being  heard  of  as 
early  as  1275.  But  in  1298  Albert  of  Hapsburg  himself 
was  elected  to  the  empire.  His  rule  was  strict  and  severe, 
though  not  oppressive.  He  did  not  indeed  confirm  the 
charters  of  Uri  or  of  Schwyz,  but  he  did  not  attack  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  he  exerdscd 
his  rights  as  a  landowner  and  did  not  abuse  his  political 
rights  as  emperor  or  as  count  In  Unterwalden  we  find 
that  in  1304  the  two  valleys  were  joined  together  under  a 
common  administrator,  a  great  step  forwards  to  permanent 
union.  The  stories  of  Albert's  tyrannical  actions  in  the 
Forest  districts  are  not  heard  of  till  two  centuries  kter, 
though  no  doubt  the  union  of  offices  in  his  person  was  a 
permanent  source  of  alarm  to  the  Confederation.  It  was 
in  his  time  too  that  the  "  terrier  "  (or  list  of  manors  and 
estates,  with  enumeration  of  all  quit  rents,  dues,  &c,  pay- 
able by  the  tenants  to  their  lonls)  of  all  the  Hapsburg 
possessions  in  Upper  Germany  was  begun,  and  it  was  on 
the  point  of  being  extended  to  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden 
when  Albert  was  murdered  (1308)  and  the  election  of 
Henry  of  Luxemburg  roused  the  free  men  to  resist  the 
officials  charged  with  the  survey.  Despite  his  promise  to 
restore  to  the  Hapsburgs  all  rights  enjoyed  by  them  under 
his  three  predecessors  (or  maintain  them  in  possession), 
Henry  confirmed,  oh  June  3,  1309,  to  Uri  and  Schwys 
their  charters  of  1297,  and,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
confinned  to  Unterwalden  all  the  liberties  granted  by  his 
predecessor,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  had  been 
granted.  This  charter,  and  the  nomination  of  one 
imperial  bailiff  to  administei*  the  three  districts,  had  tho 
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effect  of  placiag  them  iJI  (despite  historical  differences)  in 
an  identical  political  position,  and  that  the  most  pri?ileged 
yet  given  to  any  of  tiiem. — the  freedom  of  the  free  com- 
monity  of  Schwyz.  A  tev  days  later  the  Confederates 
made  a  fresh  treaty  of  alliance  with  Zurich ;  and  in  1310 
the  emperor  placed  certain  other  inhabitants  of  Schwyz  on 
the  same  privileged  footing  as  the  free  commnnity.  The 
Hapsborgs  were  put  off  with  promises ;  and,  though  their 
request  (1311)  for  an  inquiiy  into  their  precise  rights  in 
Alsace  and  in  the  Forest  districts  was  granted,  no  steps 
-were  taken  to  carry  out  this  investigation.  Thus  m 
Henry's  time  the  stnu;gle  was  between  the  empire  and 
the  Hapsburgs  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
latter,  fiat  between  the  Hapsburgs  and  those  dependent 
on  them  as  landlords  or  counts. 

On  Henry's  death  in  1313  the  electors  hesitated  long 
l)etween  Frederick  the  Handsome  of  Hapsburg  and  Louis 
of  Bavaria.     The  men  of  Schwyz  seized  this  opportunity 
for  making   a  wanton  attack  on  the  great  abbey  of 
Einsiedeliu  with  which  they  had  a  long-standing  quarrel 
as  to  rights  of    pasture.     The  abbot  caused  them  to 
be  excommunicated,   and  Frederick  (the  choice  of  the 
minority  of  the  electors),  who  was  the  hereditary  "  advo- 
cate" of  the  abbey,  placed  them  under  the  ban.  of  the 
empire.    Louis,  to  whom  they  appealed,   removed  the 
ban;  on  which  Frederick  issued  a  decree  by  which  he 
restored  to  his  family  all  their  rights  and  possessions  in 
the  three  valUys  and  Urseren,  and  charged  his  brother 
Leopold  with  the  execution  of  this  order.     The  Con- 
federates hastilv  concluded  alliances  with  Glarns,  TJrseren, 
Art,  and  Literlaken  to  protect  themselves  from  attack  on 
every  side.    Leopold  collected  a  brilliant  army  at  the 
Austrian  town  of  Zug  in  order  to  attack  Schwyz,  while 
a  body  ol  trooro  was  to  take  Unterwalden  in  the  rear 
by  way  of  the  Briinlg  pass.      On  November  16,  1316, 
Leopold,  with  from  16,000  ta  20,000  men,  moved  forward 
abng  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Egeri,  intending  to  assail 
the  village  of  Sch'vnrz  by  climbing  the  steep  hillside  above 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  through  the  narrow  pass  of 
Morgarten  between  the  mountain  and  the  lake.     At  the 
summit  of  the  pass  waited  the  valiant  band  of  the  Con- 
federates, from  1300  to  1600  strong.     The  march  up  the 
rugged  and  slippery  slope  threw  the  Austrian  army  into 
disarray,  which  became  a  rout  and  mad  flight  when  huge 
boulders  and  trunks  of  trees  were  hur]ed  from  above  by 
their  foes,  who  charged  down  on  them,  and  drove  them 
into  the  lake.     No  fewer  than  1600  Austriana  fell;  their 
brilliant  cavalry  had  completely  failed  before  the  onset  of 
the  lightly  armed  Swiss  footmen.     Leopold  fled  in  hot 
haste  to  Winterthur,  and  the  attack  by  the  Briinig  was 
driven  back  by  the  laen  of  Unterwalden.     On  December 
9,  1316,  represeffatives  of  the  victorious  highlanders  met 
at  Brunnen,  on  the  Lake  of  I'Uceme,  not  far  from  Schwyz, 
and  renewed  the  Everlasting  League  of  1291.     In  their 
main  lines  the  two  documents  are  very  similar,  the  later 
being  chiefly  an  expansion  of  the  earlier.     That  of  1316 
is  in  German  (in  contrast  to  the  1291  League,  which  is 
in  Latin),  and  has  one  or  two  striking  clauses  largely 
indebted  to  a  decree  issued  by  Zurich  on  July  24,  1291. 
None  of  the  three  districts  or  their  dependents  is  to 
recognize  a  new  lord  without  the  consent  and  counsel  of 
the  rest  (this  is  probably  meant  to  provide  for  an  inter- 
regnum in  or  disputed  election  to  the  empire^  possibly  for 
the  chance  of  the  election  of  a  Hapsburg);  strict  obedience 
in  all  lawful  matters  is  to  be  riendered  to  the  rightful  lord 
in  each  case^  unless  he  attacks  or  wrongs  any  of  the  Con- 
federates, in   which  case  they  are  to  be  free  from  all 
obligations;  no  negotiations,  'so  long  as  the  ''Lander** 
have  no  lord,  are  to  be  entered  on  with  outside  powers, 
save  by  common  agreement  of  alL    Louis  solemnly  recog- 


nized and  conflrmed  the  new  League  in  1316,  and  in  1318 
a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  Confederates  and  the 
Hapsburgs,  who  treat  with  them  on  equal  terms.  The 
lands  and  rights  annexed  belonging  to  the  Hapsburgs  in 
the  Forest  districts  are  fully  recognized  as  they  existed  in 
the  days  of' Henry  of  Luxemburg,  and  freedom  of  com- 
merce is  granted.  But  there  is  not  one  word  about  the 
political  rights  of  the  Hapsburgs  as  counts  of  the  Zurich- 
gau  and  Aargau.  This  distinction  gives  the  key  to  the 
whole  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Confederates 
and  Hapsburgs;  the  rights  of  the  latter  as  landowners 
am  fully  allowed,  and  till  ISOl  they  possessed  estates 
within  the  Confederation ;  it  is  their  political  rights  which 
are  always  contested  by  the  Swiss,  who  desire  to  rule 
themselves,  free  from  the  meddling  of  any  external  power. 
As  early  as  1320  we  find  the  name  "Swiss"  (derived 
from  Schwyz,  whidi  had  always  been  the  leader  in  the 
straggle)  applied  to  the  Confederation  as  a  whole,  though  it 
was  not  till  after  Sempach  (13B6)  that  it  came  into  popu- 
lar use,  and  it  did  not  form  the  official  name  of  the  Con- 
federation till  1803.  This  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  great 
renown  which  the  League  won  by  its  yictory  at  Morgarten. 
Another  is  that  as  years  go  by  we  fiad  other  members 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  original  alliance  of  the 
three  Forest  districts.  First  to  join  the  League  (1332)  was 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Lucerne,  which  had  grown  up 
round  the  monastery  of  St  Leodegar  (whence  the  place 
took  its  name),  perhaps  a  colony,  certainly  a  cell  of  the 
great  house  of  Murbach  in  Alsace,  under  the  rule  of  which 
the  town  remained  till  its  sale  in  1291  to  the  Hapsburgs. 
This  act  of  Lucerne  was  opposed  by  the  house  of  Austria, 
but^  despite  the  decision  of  certain  chosen  arbitrators  in 
favour  of  the  Hapsburg  claims,  the  town  clung  to  the 
League  with  which  it  was  connected  by  its  natural  position, 
and  thus  brought  a  new  element  into  the  pastoral  associa- 
tion of  the  Forest  districts,  which  now  surrounded  the 
entire  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Next,  in  1361,  came  the  ancient 
city  of  Zurich,  which  in  1218,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Zaringen,  had  become  a  free  imperial  city  in 
which  the  abbess  of  the  Fraumflnster  (the  lady  of  Uri)  had 
great  influence,  though  from  1240  the  citizens  elected  the 
council  which  she  had  previously  named.  In  1336  therd 
had  been  a  great  civic  revolution,  headed  by  Rudolph  Brun, 
which  had  raised  the  members  of  the  craft  guilds  to  a 
position  in  the  municipal  government  of  equal  power  with 
that  of  the  imtricians,  who,  however,  did  not  cease  intrigu- 
ing to  regain  their  lost  privileges,  so  that  Brun,  after  long 
hesitation,  decided  to  throw  in  the  lot  of  the  city  with  the 
League  rather  than  with  Austria.  In  this  way  the  League 
now  advanced  from  the  hilly  country  to  the  plains,  though 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Zurich  did  not  bind  it  so 
closely  to  the  Confederates  as  in  the  other  cases  (the  right 
of  making  alliances  apart  from  the  League  being  reserved, 
though  the  League  was  to  rank  before  these),  and  hence 
rendered  it  possible  for  Zurich  now  and  again  to  incline 
towards  Austria  in  a  fashion  which  did  great  hurt  to  its 
allies.  In  1362  the  League  was  enlarged  by  the  admission 
of  Glarus  and  Zug.  Glarus  belonged  to. the  monastery 
of  Sackingen  <hi  the  Rhine  (founded  by  the  Irish  monk 
Fridolin),  of  which  the*  Hapsburgs  were  "advocates,* 
claiming  therefore  many  rights  over  the  valley,  which 
refused  to  admit  them,  and  joyfully  received  the  Con- 
federates who  came  to  its  aid;  but  it  was  placed  on  a 
lower  footing  than  the  other  members  of  the  League^  being 
bound  to  obey  their  orders.  Three  weeks  later  the  town^ 
and  district  of  Zug,  attacked  by  the  League  and  abandoned 
by  their  Hapsburg  masters,  joined  the  Confederation, 
forming  a  transition  link  between  the  civic  and  rural 
members  of  the  League.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
union  of  these  two  district^  Tra«  the  war  begun  by  the 
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Austrian  duke  against  Zuricli,  which  was  ended  by  the 
Brandenburg  peace  of  1352,  by  which  Glarus  and  Zng 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  Hapsburgs,  who  also  regained 
their  rights  over  Lucerne ;  Zug  was  won  for  good  by  a 
bold  stroke  of  the  men  of  Bchwyz  in  1364,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  day  of  Nafels  (1388)  that  Glarus  recovered 
its  lost  freedom.  These  temporary  losses  and  the  treaty 
made  by  Brun  of  Zurich  with  Austria  in  1356  were,  how- 
ever, far  outweighed  by  the  entrance  into  the  League 
in  1353  of  the  famous  town  of  Bern,  which,  founded  in 
1191  by  fierthold  Y.  of  Zaringen,  and  endowed  with 
great  privileges,  had  become  a  free  imperial  city  in  1218 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Zaringen  dynasty.  Founded  for 
the  purpose  of  bridling  the  turbulent  feudal  nobles  around, 
many  of  whom  had  become  citizens,  Bern  beat  them 
back  at  Durnbiihl  (1298),  and  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Forest  districts  as  early  as  1323.  Li  1339,  at  the  bloody 
fight  of  Laupen,  she  had  broken  the  power  of  the  nobles 
for  ever,  and  in  1352  had  been  forced  by  a  treaty  with 
Austria  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Zurich,  but  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  entered  the  League  as  the 
ally  of  the  three  Forest  districts,  being  thus  only  indirectly 
joined  to  Lucerne  and  Zurich.  The  special  importance 
of  the  accession  of  Bern  was  that  the  League  now  began 
to  spread  to  the  west,  and  was  thus  brought  into  con* 
nezion  for  the  first  time  with  the  French- speaking  land 
of  Savoy.  The  League  thus  numbered  eight  members, 
the  fruits  of  Morgarten,  and  no  further  members  were 
admitted  till  1481,  after  the  Burgundian  war.  But,  in 
order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the  League, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  each  of  the  five  new 
members  was  allied  with  the  original  nucleus, — the  three 
Forest  districts, — these  five  were  not  directly  allied  to  one 
another :  Lucerne  was  allied  with  Zurich  and  Zug ;  Zurich 
with  Lucerne,  Zng,  and  Glarus ;  Glarus  with  Zurich ;  Zug 
with  Lucerne  and  Zurich ;  Bern  with  no  one  except  the 
three  original  members.  The  circumstances  under  which 
each  entered  the  League  can  alone  explain  the  very  intri- 
cate relations  at  this  time  of  its  eight  members. 

After  a  short  interval  of  peace  the  quarrels  with 
Austria  broke  out  afresh ;  all  the  members  of  the  League, 
save  the  three  Forest  districts  and  Glarus,  joined  the  great 
union  of  the  South  German  cities;  but  their  attention 
was  soon  called  to  events  nearer  home.  Lucerne  fretted 
much  under  the  Austrian  rule,  received  many  Austrian 
subjects  among  her  citizens,  and  refused  to  pay  custom 
duties  to  the  Austrian  bailiff  at  Rothenburg,  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  the  right  of  free  traffic.  An  attack  on  the 
custom-house  at  Rothenburg,  and  the  gift  of  the  privileges 
of  burghership  to  the  discontented  inhabitants  of  the  little 
town  of  Sempach  a  short  way  off,  so  irritated  Leopold 
IIL  (who  then  held  all  the  possessions  of  his  house  out- 
side Austria)  that,  unmindful  of  the  defeat  of  his  uncle  at 
Morgarten  in  1315,  he  collected  a  great  army,  with  the 
intention  of  crushing  his  rebellious  town.  Lucerne  mean- 
while had  summoned  the  other  members  of  the  League  to 
her  aid,  and,  though  Leopold's  feint  of  attacking  Zurich 
caused  the  trodps  of  the  League  to  march  at  first  in  that 
direction,  they  discovered  their  mistake  in  time  to  turn 
back  and  check  his  advance  on  Lucerne.  From  1500 
to  1600  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne 
opposed  the  6000  which  made  up  the  Austrian  army.  The 
decisive  fight  took  place  on  July  9,  1386,  near  Sempach, 
on  a  bit  of  sloping  meadow-land,  cut  up  by  streams  and 
hedges,  which  forced  the  Austrian  knights  to  dismount. 
The  great  heat  of  the  day,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  fight  in  armour,  and  the  furious  attacks  of  the  Con- 
federates, finally  broke  the  Austrian  line  after  more 
than  one  repulse  and  turned  the  day  (see  Winkslribd). 
Leopold,  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers,  was  slain, 


and  the  Hapsburg  power  within  the  borders  of  the  Con- 
federation finally  broken.  Glarus  at  once  rose  in  amu 
against  Austria,  but  it  was  not  till  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  made  after  Sempach  that  Leopold's  brother,  Albert 
of  Austria,  brought  an  army  against  Glarus,  and  was 
signally  defeated  at  Nafels  (not  far  from  Glarus)  on  April 
9,  1388,  by  a  handful  of  Glarus  and  Sdiwyz  men,  the 
troops  of  the  other  Confederates  arriving  too  kite. 

Li  1389  a  peace  for  seven  years  was  made^  the  Confed- 
erates being  secured  in  all  their  conquests;  an  attempt 
made  in  1393  by  Austria  by  means  of  Schono,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Zurich  and  leader  of  the  patrician 
party,  to  stir  up  a  fresh  attack  failed  owing  to  a  rising 
of  the  burghers,  who  sympathized  with  the  Confederates, 
and  on  July  16, 1394,  the  peace  was  prolonged  for  twenty 
years  (and  again  in  1412  for  fifty  years),  various  stipula- 
tions beipg  made  by  which  the  hundred  years'  straggle  of 
the  League  to  throw  off  all  political  dependence  on  the 
Hapsburgs  was  finally  crowned  with  success.  Glarus  was 
freed  on  payment  of  200  pounds  annually  (in  1389-1395 
it  bought  up  all  the  rights  of  SSckingen);  Zug  too 
was  released  from  Austrian  rule.  Schwyz  was  given  the 
town  of  Einsiedeln  (the  "  advocatia "  of  the  great  abbey 
following  in  1397)  ;  Lucerne  got  the  Entlibuch,  Sempacl^ 
and  Rothenburg,  the  last-named  being  mortgaged  only; 
Bern  and  Solothurn  were  confirmed  in  their  conquests. 
Above  all,  the  Confederation  as  a  whole  was  relieved  from 
the  overlordship  of  the  Hapsburgs,  to  whom,  however,  all 
their  rights  and  dues  as  landed  proprietors  were  expressly 
reserved, — Bern,  Zurich,  and  Solothurn  guaranteeing  the 
maintenance  of  these  rights  and  dues,  with  power  in  case 
of  need  to  call  on  the  other  Confederates  to  support  them 
by  arms.  Thus  the  distinction  always  made  by  the  Con- 
federates between  the  Hapsburgs  as  rulers  and  as  land- 
owners was  once  more  upheld ;  and,  though  that  powerful 
family  entertained  hopes  of  recovering  its  former  rights, 
so  that  technically  the  treaties  of  1389,  1394,  and  1412 
were  but  truces,  it  finally  and  for  ever  renounced  all  its 
feudal  rights  and  privileges  within  the  Confederation  by 
the  <* Everlasting  Compact"  of  1474. 

It  is  probable  that  Bern  did  not  take  any  active  share 
in  the  Sempach  war  because  she  was  bound  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  made  with  the  Austrians  in  1368 ;  and  Solothurn, 
allied  vrith  Bern,  was  doubtless  a  party  to  the  trea^  of 
1394  (though  not  yet  in  the  League),  because  of  its  sof- 
ferings  in  1382  at  the  hands  of  the  Kyburg  line  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  whose  possessions  (Thun,  Burgdorf,  isc)  in 
1384  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  two  allies. 

We  may  mention  here  the  foray  (known  as  the  English 
or  Gugler  war)  made  in  1374-75  by  Enguerrand  de 
Coucy  (husband  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Edward  IIL  of 
England)  and  his  freebooters  (many  of  them  Englishmen 
and  Welshmen),  called  *'  Gugler  "  from  their  pointed  steel 
caps,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  possession  of  certain 
towns  in  the  Aargau  (including  Sempach),  which  he 
claimed  as  the  dowry  of  his  mother  Catherine^  daughter 
of  the  Leopold  who  was  defeated  at  Morgarten.  He  was 
put  to  rout  in  the  Entlibuch  by  the  men  of  Bern,  Frei- 
burg, Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  in  December  1375.  This 
victory,  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  great  Swiss  war  song, 
was  commemorated  with  great  rejoicings  as  lately  as  1875. 

IIL  The  great  victory  at  Sempach  not  merely  vastJy 
increased  the  fame  of  the  Everlasting  League  but  also 
enabled  it  to  extend  both  its  influence  and  its  territory. 
The  15th  century  is  the  period  when  both  the  League  and 
its  several  members  took  the  aggressive,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  their  power  and  lands  cannot  be  better  seen  than 
by  comparing  the  state  of  things  at  the  beginning  SLod 
at  the  end  of  this  century.  The  pastoral  highlands  of 
Appensell  (Abbatis  Cella)  and  the  town  of  St^Gall  had 
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long  been  trying  to  throw  off  the  rights  exercised  over 
(hem  by  the  great  abbey  of  St  Gall,  foanded  in  the  7th 
centnry  by  the  Irish  monk  of  that  name.  The  Appen- 
zellers  in  particular  had  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  and 
the  abbot's  troops  had  been  beaten  back  by  them  in  1403 
on  the  heights  of  Yogelinseck,  and  again  in  1405  in  the 
great  fight  on  the  pass  of  the  Stoss  ^  (which  led  up  into 
the  highlands),  in  which  the  abbot  was  backed  by  the 
duke  of  Austria.  Schwyz  had  given  them  some  help,  and 
in  141 1  Appenzell  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
League  (save  Bern),  with  which  in  the  next  year  the  city 
of  St  Qall  made  a  similar  treaty  to  last  ten  years.  So  too 
in  1416-17  several  of  the  *<  tithings  "  of  the  Upper  Wallis 
or  Valaifl  (t^.,  the  upper  stretch  of  the  Rhone  valley), 
which  in  1388  had  beaten  the  bishop  and  the  nobles  in 
a  great  fight  at  Yisp,  became  closely  associated  with 
Lucerne,  Uri,  and  TJnterwalden.  It  required  aid  in  its 
final  struggle  against  the  great  house  of  Raron,  the  count- 
bishop  of  Sitten  (or  Sion),  and  the  house  of  Savoy,  which 
held  Lower  WalliBy — the  Forest  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  wishing  to  secure  themselves  against  Raron  and 
Savoy  in  their  attempt  to  permanently  conquer  the  Val 
d'Oasola  on  the  south  side  of  the  Simplon  pass.  Bern, 
however,  supported  its  burgher,  the  lord  of  Raron ;  but, 
by  a  peace  xnade  in  1420,  the  powers  of  the  bishop  and 
the  lord  of  Raron  were  greatly  diminished;  the  latter 
house  soon  after  sold  all  its  lands  and  rights,  and  nugrated 
to  the  district  of  Toggenburg.  Such  were  the  first  links 
which  bound  these  lands  with  the  League ;  but  they  did 
not  become  full  members  for  a  long  time — Appenzell  in 
1513,  St  QaU  in  1803,  Wallis  in  1815. 
•  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  all  the  small  con- 
quests made  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  by  every 
member  of  the  League ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  each  increased 
and  rounded  off  its  territory,  but  did  not  give  the  conquered 
lands  any  political  rights,  governing  them  as  *' subject 
lands,"  often  very  harshly.  The  same  phenomenon  of 
lands  whicK  had  won  their  own  freedom  playing  the  part 
of  tyrant  over  other  lands  which  joined  them  more  or  less 
by  their  voluntary  action  is  seen  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
case  of  the  conquest  of  the  Aargao,  and  in  the  first 
attempts  to  secure  a  footing  south  of  the  Alps. 

In  1412  the  treaty  of  1394  between  the  League  and  the 
Hapeburgs  had  been  renewed  for  fifty  years ;  but  when  in 
1415  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  helped  Pope  John  XXII. 
to  escape  from  Constance^  where  tiie  great  council  was 
then  sitting,  and  the  emperor  Sigismund  placed  the  duke 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  summoning  all  members 
of  the  empire  to  arm  against  him,  the  League  hesitated, 
because  of  their  treaty  of  1412,  till  the  emperor  declared 
that  all  the  rights  and  lands  of  Austria  in  the  League  were 
forfeited,  and  that  their  compact  did  not  release  them  from 
their  obligations  to  the  empire.  In  the  name,  therefore, 
of  the  emperor,  and  by  his  special  command*  the  different 
members  of  the  League  overran  the  extensive  Hapsburg 
possessions  in  the  Aargau.  The  chief  share  fell  to  Bern, 
but  certain  districts  (known  as  the  Freie  AenUer)  were 
joined  together  and  governed  as  bailiwicks  held  in  eonunon 
by  all  the  members  of  the  League  (save  Uri,  busied  in  the 
south,  and  Bern,  who  had  already  secured  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spoil  for  herself).  This  is  the  first  case  in  which 
the  League  as  a  whole  took  up  the  position  of  rulers  over 
districts  which,  though  guaranteed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  old  rights,  were  nevertheless  politically  unfree.  As 
an  encouragement  and  a  reward,  Sigismund  had  granted 

*  The  talet  of  the  liezx>io  dafrace  of  Uli  Rottach  of  Appenzell,  and 
of  the  appearance  of  a  company  of  Appenzell  women  diaguised  aa 
warrion  which  tamed  the  battle,  are  told  in  connexion  with  Uiia  fight, 
bat  do  not  appear  tiU  the  17th  and  18th  centnrieis  being  thns  quite 
ankittorical,  to  far  aa  our  genuine  evidence  goes. 


in  advance  to  the  League  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
("haute  justice  "  or  "  Blutbann  "),  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  they  were,  soon  to  become  independent  of  the  empire, 
as  they  were  of  Austria.  But  all  through  the  15th  century 
it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  members  of 
the  League  were  constantly  recognized  as  and  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  members  of  the  empire. 

As  the  natural  policy  of  Bern  was  to  seek  to  enlarge 
its  borders  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  and  later  of  Savoy, 
so  we  find  that  Uri,  shut  off  by  physical  causes  from 
extension  in  other  directions,  as  steadily  turned  its  eyes 
towards  the  south.  In  1410  the  valley  of  Urseren  was 
finally  joined  to  Uri ;  though  communications  were  diffi- 
cult, and  carried  on  only  by  means  of  the  "stiebende 
Brucke,*'  a  wooden  bridge  suspended  by  chains  over  the 
Reuss,  along  the  side  of  a  great  rocky  buttress  (pierced  in 
1707  by  the  tunnel  known  as  the  Umerloch),  yet  this 
enlargement  of  the  territory  of  Uri  gave  it  complete  com- 
mand over  the  St  Qotthard  pass,  long  commercially  import- 
ant, and  now  to  serve  for  purposes  of  war  and  conquest. 
Already  in  1403  Uri  and  Obwald  had  taken  advantage  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Milan  as  to  custom  dues  at  the 
market  of  Varese  to  occupy  the  long  narrow  valley  on  the 
south  of  the  pass  called  the  Val  Leventina;  in  1410  the 
men  of  the  same  two  lands,  exasperated  by  the  insults  of 
the  local  lords,  called  on  the  other  members  of  the  League, 
and  all  jointly  (except  Bern)  occupied  the  Val  d'Ossola, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Simplon  pass.  But  in  1414  they 
lost  tlus  to  Savoy,  and,  with  the  object  of  getting  it  back, 
obtained  in  1416-17  the  alliance  of  the  men  of  Upper 
Wallis,  then  fighting  for  freedom,  and  thus  regained  the 
valley,  despite  the  exertions  of  the  great  Milanese  general 
Carmagnola.  In  1419  Uri  and  Obwald  bought  from  its 
lord  the  town  and  district  of  Bellinz'-na.  This  rapid 
advance^  however,  did  not  approve  itself  to  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  Carmagnola  reoccupied  both  valleys  ;  the  Con- 
federates were  not  at  one  with  regard  to  these  southern 
conquests ;  a  small  body  pressed  on  in  front  of  the  rest, 
but  was  cut  to  pieces  at  ArbcJo  near  Bellinzona  in  1422. 
A  bold  attempt  in  1425  by  a  Schwyzer,  Peter  Rissi  by 
name,  to  recover  the  Yal  d^Ossola  caused  the  Confederates 
to  send  a  force  to  rescue  these  adventurers ;  but  the  duke 
of  Milan  intrigued  with  the  divided  Confederates,  and 
finally  in  1426,  by  a  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
and  the  grant  of  certain  commercial  privileges,  the  Val 
Leventina,  the  Val  d'Ossola,  and  Bellinzona  were  restored 
to  him.  Thus  the  first  attempt  of  Uri  to  acquire  a  footing 
south  of  the  Alps  had  failed,  but  the  wish  to  recover  its 
lost  conquests  still  continued,  and  a  later  attempt  was  more 
successful,  leading  to  the  inclusion  in  the  Confederation  of 
what  has  been  called  ''  Italian  Switzerland." 

The  original  contrasts  between  the  social  condition  of 
tbe  different  members  of  the  League  became  more  marked 
when  the  period  of  conquest  began,  and  led  to  quarrels 
and  ill-feeling  in  the  matter  of  the  Aargau  and  the  Italian 
conquests  which  a  few  years  later  ripened  into  a  civil  war, 
brought  about  by  the  dispute  as  to  the  succession  to  tho 
lands  of  Frederick,  count  of  Toggenburg,  tbo-  last  male 
representative  of  his  house.  Count  Frederici^s  prede- 
cessors had  greatly  extended  their  domains,  so  that  they 
took  in  not  only  the  Toggenburg  or  upper  valley  of  the 
Thur,  but  Uznach,  Sargans,  the  Rhine  valley  between 
Feldkirch  and  Sargans,  the  Prattigau,  and  the  Davoa 
valley.  He  himself,  the  last  great  feudal  lord  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  managed  to  secure  his  vast  posses* 
sions  by  making  treaties  with  several  members  of  the 
League,  particularly  Zurich  (1402)  and  Schwyz  (1417),— 
from  1428  inclining  more  and  more  to  Schwyz  (then 
ruled  by  Ital  Reding),  being  disgusted  with  the  arrogant 
behaviour  of   StiiBsi,  the  burgomaster  of  Zurich.     Hit 
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death  (April  30,  1436)  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking 
oat  of  strife,  llie  Prattigan  and  Davos  valley  formed  the 
League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  in  Rhstia  ^see  below), 
while  Frederick's  widow  sided  with  Zurich  against  Schwyz 
for  different  portions  of  the  great  inheritance  which  had 
been  promised  them.  After  being  twice  defeated,  Zurich 
was  forced  in  1440  to  buy  peace  by  certain  cessions  (the 
Upper  March)  to  Schwyz,  the  general  feeling  of  the  Con- 
federates being  opposed  to  Zurich,  several  of  them  going 
so  far  as  to  send  men  and  arms  to  Schwyz.  Zurich,  how- 
ever, was  bitterly  disappointed  at  these  defeats,  and  had 
recourse  to  that  policy  which  she  had  adopted  in  1356 
and  1393 — an  alliance  with  Austria  (concluded  in  1442), 
which  now  held  the  imperial  throne  ui  the  person  of 
Frederick  IIL  Though  technically  within  her  rights  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  on  which  she  had  joined  the  League 
in  1351,  this  act  of  Zurich  caused  the  greatest  irritation 
in  the  Confederation,  and  civil  war  at  once  broke  out, 
especially  when  the  Hapsburg  emperor  had  been  solemnly 
received  and  acknowledged  in  ZuricL  In  1443  the 
Zurich  troops  were  completely  defeated  at  St  Jakob  on 
the  Sihl,  close  under  the  walls  of  the  qity,  Stussi  himself 
being  slain.  Next  year  the  city  itself  was  long  besieged 
Frederick,  unable  to  get  help  eUewhere,  procured  from 
Charles  YII.  of  France  the  despatch  of  a  body  of 
Armagnac  free  lances  (the  ^corcheurs),  who  came,  30,000 
strong,  under  the  dauphin  Louis,  plundering  and  harrying 
the  land,  till,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  free  imperial  city 
of  Basel  (which  had  ma[de  a  twenty  years'  alliance  with 
Bern),  by  the  leper  house  of  St  Jakob  on  the  Birs  (August 
26,  1444),  the  desperate  resistance  of  a  small  body  of 
Confederates  (1200  to  1500)  till  cut  to  pieces,  checked  the 
advance  of  the  freebooters,  who  sustained  such  tremendous 
losses  that,  tLough  the  victors,  they  hastily  made  peace, 
and  returned  whence  they  had  come.  Several  small  en- 
gagements ensued,  Zurich  long  declining  to  make  peace 
because  the  Confederates  required,  as  the  result  of  a  solemn 
arbitration,  the  abandonment  of  the  Austrian  alliance.  At 
length  it  was  concluded  in  1450,  the  Confederates  restoring 
almost  all  the  lands  they  had  won  from  Zurich.  Thus 
ended  the  third  attempt  of  Austria  to  conquer  the  League 
by  means  of  Zurich,  which  used  its  position  as  an  imperial 
free  city  greatly  to  the  harm  of  the  League,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  first  civil  war  which  distracted  the  League. 

These  fresh  proofs  of  the  valour  of  the  Confedeijites, 
and  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  League,  did  not  fail 
to  produce  important  results.  Li  1452  the  "  Confederates 
of  the  Old  League  of  Upper  Germany "  (as  they  styled 
themselves)  made  their  first  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
a  connexion  which  was  destined  to  exercise  so  much  influ- 
ence on  their  history.  Bound  the  League  there  began  to 
gather  a  new  class  of  allies  (known  as  "Zugewandte 
Orte,"  or  associated  districts),  more  closely  joined  to  it^ 
or  to  certain  members  of  it^  than  by  a  mere  treaty  of 
friendship,  yet  not  being  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  full 
member  of  the  League.  Of  these  associates  tbree,  the 
abbot  (1451)  and  town  of  St  Gall  (1454),  and  the  town 
of  Bienne  (Biel),  through  its  alliance  (1352)  with  Bern, 
were  given  seats  and  votes  in  the  diet,  being  caJled  "  socii"; 
while  others,  known  as  "  confoederati,"  were  not  so  closely 
bound  to  the  League,  such  as  Wallis  (1416-17),  Schaff- 
hausen  (1454),  Muhlhausen  (1466),  Rothweil  (1463).^  Ap- 
penzell,  too,  in  1452,  rose  from  the  rank  of  a  '*  protected 
district "  into  the  class  of  associates,  outside  which  were 
certain  places  '* protected"  by  several  members  of  the 
League,  such  as  Oersau  (1359),  the  abbeys  of  Engelberg 
(c.  1421)  and  Einsiedeln  (1397-1434),  and  the  town  of 

^  To  the  dasa  of  "  confoederttL "  belonged  In  later  times  NeucUtol 
(1496-98).  the  Leagues  of  RhntU  (1497-98),  Geneya  (1619-86),  and 
the  bUhop  of  Baael  (1679). 


Happerachwyl  (1458).  The  relation  of  the  ''associates'* 
to  the  League  may  be  compared  with  the  ancient  practice 
of  "  commendation  "  :  they  were  bound  to  obey  oiden  in 
the  matter  of  declaring  war,  making  alliances,  io. 

In  1439  Sigismund  succeeded  his  father  Frederick  in 
the  Hapsburg  lands  in  Alsace,  the  Thurgau,  and  Tyrol, 
and,  being  much  irritated  by  the  constant  encroachments 
of  the  Confederates,  in  particular  by  the  loss  of  Bapper- 
schwyl  (1458),  declared  war  against  them,  but  fared  very 
badly.  In  1460  the  Confederates  overran  the  Thurgao, 
and  occupied  Sargans.  Winterthur  was  only  saved  by  an 
heroic  defence.  Hence  in  1461  Sigismund  had  to  giTe 
up  his  claims  on  those  lands  and  renew  the  peace  for 
fifteen  years,  while  in  1467  he  sold  Winterthur  to  ZaricL 
Thus  the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine  was  lost  to  the  Haps- 
burgs,  who  retained  (till  1802)  in  the  territories  of  the 
Confederates  the  Frickthal  only.  The  Thurgovian  baili- 
wicks were  governed  in  common  as  "subject"  lands  by 
all  the  Confederates  except  Bern.  The  touchiness  of  the 
now  rapidly  advancing  League  was  shown  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  in  1468  its  members  took  up  arms 
against  certain  small  feudal  nobles  who  were  carrying  on  a 
harassing  guerilla  warfare  with  their  allies  Schaffbiuaen 
and  Muhlhausen.  They  laid  siege  to  Waldshut,  and  to 
buy  them  off  Sigismund  in  August  1468  engaged  to  pay 
10,000  gulden  as  damages  by  June  24,  1469;  in  defaolt 
of  payment  the  Confederates  were  to  keep  for  ever  the 
Black  Forest,  Waldshut,  and  certain  other  Black  Forest 
towns  on  the  Rhine.  A  short  time  before  (1467)  the 
League  had  made  treaties  of  friendship  with  Fhilip  the 
Qood,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  with  the  duke  of  Milan. 
All  was  now  prepared  for  the  intricate  series  of  intrignea 
which  led  up  to  the  Burgundian  War, — a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  League,  as  it  created  a  common  national  feel- 
ing, enormously  raised  its  military  reputation,  and  brought 
about  the  close  connexion  with  certain  parts  of  Savoy  which 
finally  (1803-15)  were  admitted  into  the  League. 

Sigismund  did  not  know  where  to  obtain  the  sum  he 
had  promised  to  pay.  In  this  strait  he  turned  to  Charlei 
the  Bold  (properly  the  Rash),  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  then  beginning  his  wonderful  career,  and  aiming  at 
restoring  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  For  thb  purpose 
Charles  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  and  heiress  to 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor,  and  first  cousin  of  Sigis- 
mund, in  order  that  the  emperor  might  be  induced  to 
give  him  the  Burgundian  crown.  Hence  he  was  ready  to 
meet  Sigismund's  advances.  On  May  9,  1469,  Charles 
promised  to  give  Sigismund  50,000  florins,  receiving  aa 
security  for  repayment  Alsace,  the  Breisgau,  the  Sandgan, 
the  Black  Forest,  and  the  four  Forest  towns  on  the  Rhine 
(Rheinf elden,  S&ckingen,  Lauffenburg,  and  Waldshut) ;  in 
addition,  Charles  took  Sigismund  under  his  pyotecUoo, 
specially  against  the  Swiss,  and  agreed  to  give  him  aid  in 
a  war  if  he  was  attacked  by  them.  It  was  not  nnnatrnl 
for  Sigismund  to  think  of  attacking  the  League,  bat 
Charles's  engagement  to  him  is  quite  inconsistent  witli 
the  friendly  agreement  made  between  Burgundy  and  the 
League  as  late  as  1467.  The  emperor  then  on  his  side 
annulled  Sigismund's  treaty  of  1468  with  the  Swiss,  and 
placed  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empirei  Charles  com- 
mitted the  mortgaged  lands  to  Peter  von  Hagenba  h,  who 
proceeded  to  try  to  establish  his  master's  power  there  by 
such  harsh  and  severe  measures  as  to  cause  all  the  people 
to  murmur,  then  rise  against  him. 

The  Swiss  in  these  circumstances  began  to  look  towards 
Louis  XL  of  France,  who  had  confirmed  the  treaty  of 
friendship  made  with  them  by  his  father  in  1452.  Sigis> 
mund  had  applied  to  him  early  in  1469  to  help  him  in 
his  many  troubles,  and  to  give  him  aid  against  the  Swis^ 
but  Louis  had  point-blank  refuaedf     .^ixious  to  secorQ 
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their  neutrality  in  case  of  hia  war  with  Charles,  he  made 
a  treaty  with  them  on  Au^st  13, 1470,  to  this  effect  All 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Sigismnnd  was  not  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  Louis,  and  that  Louis,  at  least  at  that 
time,  bad  no  definite  intention  of  involving  Charles  and 
tho  Swisj  in  a  war,  but  wished  only  to  secure  his  own 
flank. 

Sigisinund  in  the  next  few  years  tried  hard  to  get  from 
Charles  the  promised  aid  against  the  Swiss  (the  money 
was  ijaid  punctually  enough  by  Charles  on  his  behalf), 
who  pufhim  off  with  various  excuses.  Charles  on  his 
side,  in  1471-72,  tried  to  make  an  alliance  with  the 
Swiss,  his  efforts  being  supported  by  a  party  in  Bern 
headed  by  Adrian  von  Bubenberg.  Probably  Charles 
wished  to  use  both  Sigismund  and  the  Swiss  to  further 
his  own  interests,  but  his  shifty  policy  had  the  effect  of 
alienating  both  from  him.  Sigismund,  disgusted  with 
Chatlcs,  now  inclined  towards  Louis,  whose  ally  he  for- 
mally became  in  the  summer  of  1473, — a  change  which 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  emperor's  flight  from  Treves 
in  November  1473,  when  he  had  come  there  expressly 
to  crown  Charles.  The  Confederates  on  their  side  were 
greatly  moved  by  the  oppression  of  their  friends  and  allies 
in  Alsace  by  Hagenbach,  and  tried  in  vain  (January  1474) 
to  obtain  some  redress  from  his  master.  Charles's  too 
astute  policy  had  thus  lost  him  both  Sigismund  and  the 
Swiss.  They  now  looked  upon  Louis,  who,  thoroughly 
aware  of  Charles's  ambition,  and  fearing  that  his  disap- 
pointment at  Treves  would  soon  lead  to  open  war,  aimed 
at  a  master  stroke — no  less  than  the  reconciliation  of 
Sigismund  and  the  Swiss.  This  on  the  face  of  it  seemed 
impracticable,  but  common  need  and  Louis's  dexterous 
management  brought  it  to  pass,  so  that  on  March  30, 
1474,  the  Everlasting  Compact  was  signed  at  Constance, 
by  which  Sigismund  finally  renounced  all  Austrian  Claims 
on  the  lands  of  the  Confederates,  and  guaranteed  them  in 
quiet  enjoyment  of  them ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed 
to  support  him  if  Charles  did  not  give  up  the  mortgaged 
lands  when  the  money  was  paid  down.  The  next  day 
the  Swiss  joined  the  league  of  the  Alsatian  and  Bhine 
cities,  as  also  did  Sigismund.  Charles  was  called  on  to 
receive  the  money  contributed  by  the  Alsatian  cities,  and 
to  restore  his  lands  to  Sigismund.  He,  however,  took  no 
steps.  Within  a  week  the  oppressive  bailiff  Hagenbach 
was  captured,  and  a  month  later  (May  9,  1474)  he 
was  put  to  death,  Bern  alone  of  the  Confederates  being 
represented.  On  October  9  the  emperor,  acting  of 
course  at  the  instance  of  Sigismund,  ordered  them  to 
declare  war  against  Charles,  which  took  place  on  October 
25,  Bern  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Confederates,  and 
alleging  that  they  made  war  solely  by  order  of  the  emperor 
and  not  as  principak.  Next  day  Louis  formally  ratified 
his  alliance  with  the  Confederates,  promising  money  and 
tensions,  the  latter  to  be  increased  if  he  did  not  send 
nen.  Throughout  these  negotiations  and  later,  Bern 
lirects  Swiss  policy,  though  all  the  Confederates  are  not 
quite  agreed.  She  was  specially  exposed  to  attack  from 
Charles  and  Charles's  ally  (since  1468)  Savoy,  and  her 
best  chance  of  extending  her  territory  lay  towards  the 
west  and  south.  A  forward  policy  was  thus  distinctly 
the  best  for  Bern,  and  this  was  the  line  supported  by  the 
French  party  under  Nicholas  von  Diesbach,  Von  Bubenberg 
opposing  it,  though  not  with  any  idea  of  handing  over 
Bern  to  Charles.  The  Forest  districts,  however,  were  very 
suspicious  of  this  movement  to  the  west,  by  which  Bern 
alone  could  profit,  though  the  League  as  a  whole  might 
lose ;  then,  too,  Uri  had  in  1440  finally  won  the  Vai  Lev- 
entina,  and  she  and  her  neighbours  favoured  a  southerly 
policy — a  policy  which  was  crowned  with  success  after 
the  gallant  victory  won  at  Qiornico  in  1478  by  a  handful 


of  men  from  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Uri,  and  Bchwyz  over  12,000 
Milanese  troops,  though  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates 
was  already  on  ite  way  home.  Thus  Uri  gained  for  the 
first  time  a  permanent  footing  south  of  the  Alps,  not  long 
before  Bern  had  won  its  first  conqneste  from  Savoy. 

The  war  in  the  west  was  begun  by  Bern  and  her  allies 
(Freiburg,  Solothum,  <S:c.)  by  marauding  expeditions  across 
the  Jura,  in  which  Hericourt  (November  1474)  and  Bla- 
mont  (August  1475)  were  taken,  both  towns  being  held 
of  Charles  by  the  "  sires "  de  Neuch&tel,  a  cadet  line  of 
the  counts  of  Montb^liard.  It  is  said  that  in  the  former 
expedition  the  white  cross  was  borne  (for  the  first  time) 
as  the  ensign  of  the  Confederates,  but  not  in  the  .other. 
Meanwhile  Yolande,  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  had,  through 
fear  of  her  brother  Louis  XL  and  hatred  of  Bern,  finally 
joined  Charles  and  Milan  (January  1475),  the  immediate 
result  of  which  was  the  capture,  by  the  Bernese  and  friends 
(on  the  way  back  from  a  foray  on  Fontarlier  in  the  Free 
County  of  Burgundy  or  Franche  Comt^)  of  several  places 
in  Vaud,  notably  Granson  and  ^challens,  both  held  of  Savoy 
by  a  member  of  the  house  of  Challon.  princes  of  Orange 
(April  1475),  as  well  as  Orbe  and  Jougne,  held  by  the  same, 
but  under  Burgundy.  In  the  summer  Bern  seized  on  the 
Savoyard  district  of  Aigle.  Soon  after  (October-November 
1475)  the  same  energetic  policy  won  for  her  the  Savoyard 
towns  of  ^lorat,  Avenches,  Estavayer,  and  Yverdun;  while 
(September)  the  Upper  Wallis,  which  had  conquered  all 
Lower  or  Savoyard  Wallis,  entered  into  alliance  with  Bern 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Savoy  by  preventing  the  arrival 
of  Milanese  troops.  Alarmed  at  their  success,  the  emperor 
and  Louis  deserted  (June -September)  the  Confederates, 
who  thus,  by  the  influence  of  Louis  and  Bernese  ambition, 
saw  themselves  led  on  and  then  abandoned  to  the  wrath 
of  Charles,  and  very  likely  to  lose  their  new  conquests. 
They  had  entered  on  the  war  as  "  helpers  "  of  the  emperors, 
and  now  became  principals  in  the  war  against  Charles,  who 
raised  the  siege  of  Neuss,  made  an  alliance  with  Edward 
IV.  of  England,  received  the  surrender  of  Lorraine,  and 
hastened  across  the  Jura  (February  1476)  to  the  aid  of 
his  ally  Yolande.  On  February  21  Charles  laid  siege  to 
Granson,  and  after  a  week's  siege  the  garrison  of  Bernese 
and  Freiburgers  had  to  surrender,  and,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion for  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Estavayer  in  1475, 
of  the  412  men  two  only  were  spared  in  order  to  act  as 
executioners  of  their  comrades.  This  hideous  news  met  a 
large  body  of  the  Confederates  gathered  together  in  great 
haste  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and  going  to  their  rendezvous 
at  Neuch&tel,  where  both  the  count  and  town  had  become 
allies  of  Bern  in  1406.  An  advance  body  of  Bernese, 
Freiburgers,  and  Schwyzers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  castle 
of  Yauxmarcus  (seized  by  Charles),  by  the  Lake  of 
Neuch&tel,  on  the  direct  road  from  Neuchdtel  to  Gran- 
son, climbed  over  a  wooded  spur  to  the  north,  and 
attacked  (March  2)  the  Burgundian  outposts.  Charles 
drew  back  his  force  in  order  to  bring  down  the  Swiss 
to  the  more  level  ground  where  his  cavalry  could  act, 
but  his  rear  misinterpreted  the  order,  and  when  the  main 
Swiss  force  appeared  over  the  spur  the  Burgundian  army 
was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled  in  disorder.  The  Swiss 
had  gained  a  glorious  victory,  and  regained  their  conquest 
of  Granson,  besides  capturing  very  rich  spoil  in  Charles's 
camp,  parte  of  which  are  preserved  to  the  present  day  in 
various  Swiss  armouries.  Such  was  the  famous  battle  of 
Granson.  Charles  at  once  retired  to  Lausanne,  and  set 
about  reorganizing  his  army.  He  resolved  to  advance  on 
Bern  by  way  of  Morat  (or  Murten),  which  was  occupied 
by  a  Bernese  garrison  under  Yon  Bubenberg,  and  laid 
siege  to  it  on  June  9.  The  Confederates  had  now  put 
away  all  jealousy  of  Bern,  and  collected  a  large  army. 
The  decisive  battle  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Jun« 
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22,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Zurich  contingent  under  Hans  I 
Waldmann.     English  archers   were    in    Charles's  army, 
while  with  the  Swiss  was  Ren6,  the  dispossessed  duke  of  j 
Lorraine.     After   facing  each   other   many  hoars  in  the  ' 
driving  rain,  a  body  of  Swiss,  by  outflanking  Charles's  . 
van,  stormed  his  palisaded  camp,  and  the  Burgundians 
were  soon  hopelessly  beaten,  the  losses  on  both  sides  (a  i 
contrast   to   Granson)   being  exceedingly  heavy,     yaud  > 
was  reoccupied   by  the  Swiss,  Savoy  having  overrun  it 
on  Charles's   advance ;   but  Louis   now   stepped  in   and 
procured  the  restoration  of  Yaud  to  Savoy,  save  Granson, 
Morat,  Orbe,  and  fichallens,  which  were  to  be  held  by 
the  Bernese  jointly  with  the  Frei  burgers,  Aigle  by  Bern 
alone, — Savoy  at  the  same  time  renouncing  all  its  claims 
over  Freiburg.     Thns  French-speaking  districts  first  be- 
came permanently   connected    with    the    Confederation, 
hitherto .  purely  German,  and  the  war  had  been  one  for 
the  maintenance  of  recent  conquests,  rather  than  a  purely 
defensive  one  against  an  encroaching  neighbour  desirous 
of  crushing  Swiss  freedom.     Charles  tried  in  vain  to  raise 
a  third  army ;  Ren6  recovered  Lorraine,  and  on  January  5, 
1477,  under  the  walls  of  Nancy,  Charles's  wide^reaching 
plans  were  ended  by  his  defeat  and  death,  many  Swiss 
being  with  Rent's  troops.     The  wish  of  the  Bernese  to 
overrun  Franche  Comt6  was  opposed  by  the  older  member^ 
of  the  Confederation,  and  finally,  in  1479,  Louis,  by  very 
large  payments,  secured  the  abandonment  of  all  claims  on 
that  province,  which  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown. 

These  glorious  victories  really  laid  the  foundation  of 
Swiss  tationality  ;  but  soon  after  them  the  long-standing 
jealousy  between  the  civic  and  rural  elements  in  the  Con- 
federation nearly  broke  it  up.  This  had  always  hindered 
common  action  save  in  case  of  certain  pressing  questions. 
In  1370,  by  the  "Parsons'  ordinance"  (Pfaffenbrief), 
agreed  on  by  all  the  Confederates  except  Bern  and 
Glarus,  all  residents,  whether  clerics  or  laymen,  in  the 
Confederation  who  were  bound  by  oath  to  the  duke  of 
Austria  were  to  swear  faith  to  the  Confederation,  and 
this  oath  was  to  rank  before  any  other ;  no  appeal  was  to 
lie  to  any  court  spiritual  or  lay  (except  in  matrimonial 
and  purely  spiritual  questions)  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Confederation,  and  many  regulations  were  laid  down  as  to 
the  suppression  of  private,  wars  and  keeping  of  the  peace 
on  the  high  roads.  Further,  in  1393,  the  ''Sempach 
ordinance"  was  accepted  by  all  the  Confederates  and 
Solothum;  this  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  police  re- 
gulations and  to  lay  down  "articles  of  war"  for  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  army  of  the  Confede- 
rates, minute  regulations  being  made  against  plundering, 
— women,  monasteries,  and  churches  being  in  particular 
protected  and  secured.  But  save  these  two  documents 
common  action  was  limited  to  the  meeting  of  two  envoys 
from  each  member  of  the  Confederation  and  one  from 
each  of  the  "  socii"  in  the  diet,  the  powers  of  which  were 
greatly  limited  by  the  instructions  brought  by  each  envoy, 
thus  entailing  frequent  reference  tp  his  Government,  and 
included  foreign  relations,  war  and  peace,  and  common 
arrangements  as  to  police,  pestilence,  customs  duties,  coin* 
age,  ice.  The  decisions  of  the  majority  did  not  bind  the 
minority  save  in  the  case  of  the  affairs  of  the  bailiwicks 
ruled  in  common.  Thus  everything  depended  on  common 
agreement  and  goodwill  But  disputes  as  to  the  division 
of  the  lands  conquered  in  the  Burgundian  war,  and  the 
proposal  to  admit  into  the  League  the  towns  of  Freiburg 
and  Solothum,  which  had  rendered  such  good  help  in  the 
war,  caused  the  two  parties  to  form  separate  unions,  for 
by  the  latter  proposal  thc^  number  of  towns  would  have 
been  made  the  same  as  that  of  the  "  Lander,"  which  these 
did  not  at  all  approve.  Suspended  a  moment  by  the 
campaign  in  the  Yah  Leventina,  these  quarrels  broke  out 


after  the  victory  of  Giomico;  and  at  tho  diet  of  Stanz 
(December  1481),  when  it  seemed  probable  th&t  the  fail- 
ure of  all  attempts  to  come  to  an  understanding  would 
result  in  the  disruption  of  the  League,  the  mediation  of 
Nicholas  von  der  Fliie  (or  Bruder  Klaus),  a  holy  hcrniit  of 
Sachseln  in  Obwald,  though  he  did  not  ai)i>ear  at  the  diet 
in  person,  succeeded  in  bringing  both  sides  to  reason,  and 
the  third  great  ordinance  of  the  League — the  "compact 
of  Stanz  " — was  agreed  on.    By  this  the  promise  of  mutual 
aid  and  assistance  was  renewed,  esj^ecialiy  when  one  mem- 
ber attacked  another,  and  stress  was  laid  on  the  daty  of 
the  several  Governments  to  maintain  the  i)eace,  and  not 
to  help  the  subjects  of  any  other  member  in  case  of  a 
rising.     The  treasure  and  movables  captured  in  tbc  war 
were  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  combatants,  the 
territories  and  towns  amongst  the  members  of  the  I^icague. 
As  a  practical  proof  of  the  reconciliation,  on  the  same  day 
the  towns  of  Freiburg  and  Solothum  were  received  as  full 
members  of  the  Confederation,  united  with  all  the  other 
members,  though  on  less  favourable  terms  than  usual,  for 
they  were  forbidden  to  make  alliances,  save  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  other  members. 
Both    towns  had  long    been    allied  with  Bern,    vrbose 
influence  was  greatly  increased  by  their  admission.      Frei- 
burg,  founded   in    1178    by  Berthold  lY.  of  Zaringen, 
had  on  the  extinction  of  that  great  dynasty  (1218)  be- 
come a  free  imperial  city,  but  had  bowed  successively  to 
Kyburg  (1249),  Austria,  the  sons  of  Kudoiph  (1277),  and 
Savoy  (1452);  when  Savoy  gave  up  its  claims  in   1477 
Freiburg  once  more  became  a  free  imperial  diy.     She 
had,  become  allied  with   Bern   as    early  as  1243.     The 
ancient  Roman  city  of  Solothum  (or  Soleure)  had  been 
associated  with  Bern  from  1351,  but  had  in  vain  sought 
admission  into  the  League  in  1411.     Both  the  new  mem- 
bers had  done   much  for  Bern  in  the  Burgundian  war, 
and  it  was  for  their  good  service  that  she  now  procured 
them  this  splendid  reward,  in  hoi^es  perhaps  of   aid  oo 
other  important  and  critical  occasiona 

The  compact  of  Stanz  strengthened  the  bonds  which 
joined  the  members  of  the  Confederation ;  iind  the  same 
centralizing  tendency  is  well  seen  in  the  attempt  (14SS- 
89)  of  Hans  Waldmann,  the  burgomaster  of  Zorich,  to 
assert  the  rule  of  his  city  over  the  neighbouring  coantry 
districts,  to  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  guilds 
(whereas  by  Bmn's  constitution  the  patricians  had  aa 
equal  share),  to  suppress  all  minor  jurisdictions,  and  to 
raise  a  uniform  tax.  But  this  idea  of  concehtrating  aU 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  aroused  great 
resistance!  and  led  to  his  overthrow  and  execution,  Peter 
Kistler  succeeded  (1470)  better  at  Bern  in  a  reform  on 
the  same  lines,  but  not  of  such  a  sweeping  character. 

The  eariy  history  of  each  member  of  the  Confederation, 
and  of  the  Confederation  itself,  shows  that  they  always 
professed  to  belong  to  the  empire,  trjring  to  become  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  emperor  in  order  to  preven: 
the  oppression  of  middle  lords,  and  to  enjoy  practical 
liberty.  The  empire  itself  had  now  become  very  mnch 
of  a  shadow ;  cities  and  princes  were  gradually  aasertinr 
their  own  independence,  sometimes  breaking  away  from 
it  altogether.  Now,  by  the  time  of  the  Burgundian  war 
the  Confederation  stood  in  a  position  analogous  to  th<^t 
of  a  powerful  free  imperial  city.  As  long  as  the  emperor's 
nominal  rights  were  not  enforced,  all  went  well ;  but,  when 
Maximilian,  in  his  attempt  to  reoi^nize  the  empire,  erected 
in  1495  at  Worms  an  imperial  chamber  which  had  juris- 
diction in  all  disputes  between  members  of  the  empire, 
the  Confederates  were  very  unwilling  to  obey  it,  |jartly 
because  they  could  maintain  peace  at  home  by  their  own 
authority,  and  partly  because  it  interfered  with  their 
practical  independence.  _  Again,  their  refusal _to  join  the 
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VSwabian  Leagae,"  formed  in  1488  by  the  lords  and 
cities  of  Soath  Germany  to  keep  tiie  public  peace,  gave 
farther  offence^  as  well  as  their  fresh  alliances  with 
France.  Hence  a  struggle  was  inevitable,  and  the  occa- 
sion by  reason  of  which  it  broke  out  was  the  seizure  by 
the  Tyroiese  authorities  in  1499  of  the  Miinsterthal,  which 
belonged  to  the  *' Gotteshausbund,"  one  of  the  three 
leagues  which  had  gradually  arisen  in  Bhsetia.  These 
were  the  "  Gotteshausbund "  in  1367  (taking  in  all  the 
dependents  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Chur  living  in  the 
Oberhalbstein  and  Engadine),  the  '^Oberer  or  Grauer 
Bund  "  in  1395  and  1424  (taking  in  the  abbey  of  Dissentis 
and  many  counts  and  lords  in  the  Yorder  Bhein  valley, 
though  its  name  is  not  derived,  as  often  stated,  from  the 
*'  grey  coats  "  of  the  first  jnembers,  but  from  "  grawen  "  or 
"grafen,"  as  so  many  counts  formed  part  of  it),  and  the 
"  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  "  (Zehngerichtenbund), 
which  arose  in  the  Frattigau  and  Davos  valley  (1436) 
on  the  death  of  Count  Frederick  of  Toggenburg,  but 
which,  owing  to  certain  Austrian  claims  in  it,  was  not 
quite  so  free  as  its  neighbours.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  became  allied  in  1450,  but  the  formal  union  of  the 
three  dates  only  fr«m  1524,  as  documentary  proof  is  want- 
ing of  the  alleged  meeting  at  Vaserol  in  1471,  though 
practically  before  1524  they  had  very  much  in  common. 
In  1497  the  Oberer  Bund,  in  1498  the  Gotteshausbund, 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Everlasting  League 
or  Swiss  Confederation,  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  being  un- 
able to  do  more  than  show  sympathy,  owing  to  Austrian 
influence,  which  was  not  bought  up  till  1649-52.  Hence 
tills  attack  on  the  Miinsterthal  was  an  attack  on  an 
''associate"  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  Maxi- 
milian beibg  supported  by  the  Swabian  League ;  but  its 
real  historical  importance  \b  the  influence  it  had  on  the 
relations  of  the  Swiss  to  the  empire..  The  struggle  lasted 
several  months,  the  chief  fight  being  that  '*  an  der  Calven  " 
or  "auf  der  Malserheide"  (May  22,  1499),  in  which 
Benedict  Fontana,  a  leader  of  the  Gotteshausbund  men, 
performed  many  heroic  deeds  before  his  death.  But, 
both  sides  being  exhausted,  peace  was  made  at  Basel 
on  September  22,  1499.  By  this  the  matters  in  dispute 
were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  emperor  annulled 
all  the  decisions  of  the  imperial  chamber  against  the  Con- 
federa/tion ;  but  nothing  was  laid  down  as  to  its  future 
relations  with  the  empire.  No  further  real  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  made  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  emperor,  and 
tlie  Confederation  became  a  state  allied  with  the  empire, 
enjoying  practical  independence,  though  not  formally  freed 
till  1648.  Thus,  208  years  after  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
federation, it  had  got  rid  of  all  Austrian  claims  (1394  and 
1474),  as  well  as  all  practical  subjection  to  the  emperor. 
Bat  its  further  advance  towards  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  was  long  checked  by  religious  divisions 
within,  and  by  the  enormous  influence  of  the  French  king 
on  its  foreign  relations. 

With  the  object  of  strengthening  the  northern  border 
of  the  Confederation,  two  more  full  members  were  admitted 
in  1501 — Basel  and  Schaffhausen—on  the  same  terms  as 
Freiburg  and  Solothum.  The  city  of  Basel  had  originally 
been  noied  by  its  bishop,  but  in  the  14th  century  it 
became  a  free  imperial  city ;  before  1501  it  had  made  no 
permanent  alliance  with  the  Confederation,  though  in  con- 
tinual relations  with  it.  Schaffhauscn  had  grown  up  round 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  All  Saints,  and  beciame  in 
the  13th  century  a  free  imperial  city,  but  was  pledged 
to  Austria  from  1330'  to  1415,  in  which  last  year  the 
emperor  Sigismund  declared  all  Duke  Frederick's  rights 
forfeited  in  consequence  of  his  abetting  ibe  flight  of  Pope 
John  XXIL  It  had  become  an  <<  assodata '^  of  the  Con- 
lederatioa  in  1454. 


A  few  years  later,  in  1513,  Appenzell,  which  in  1411 
had  become  a  "protected"  district,  and  in  1452  an 
"associate"  member  of  the  Confederation,  was  admitted 
as  the  thirteenth  full  member ;  and  this  veraained  the 
number  till  the  fall  of  the  old  Confederation  in  1798. 
Round  the  three  original  members  had  gathered  first  five 
others,  united  with  the  three,  but  not  necessarily  with 
each  other ;  and  then  gradually  there  grew  up  an  outer 
circle,  consisting  of  five  more,  allied  with  all  the  eightold 
members,  but  tied  down  by  certain  stringent  conditions. 
Constance,  which  seemed  called  by  nature  to  enter  the 
League,  kept  aloof,  owing  to  a  quarrel  as  to  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  the  Thurgau,  which  had  been  pledged  to  it 
before  the  district  was  conquered  by  the  Confederates, 
keuch&tel  in  1495-98  became  permanently  allied  with 
several  members  of  the  Confederation. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  16th  century  the  influence  of 
the  Confederates  south  of  the  Alps  was  largelj  extended. 
The  system  of  giving  pensions,  in  order  to  secure  the  right 
of  enlisting  men  within  the  Confederation,  and  of  capitula- 
tions, by  which  the  different  members  supplied  troops,  was 
originated  by  Louis  XI.  in  1474,  and  later  followed  by 
many  other  princes.  Though  a  tribute  to  Swiss  valour 
and  courage,  this  practice  had  very  evil  results,  of  which 
the  first  fruits  were  seen  in  the  Milanese  (1500-1516). 
Both  Charles  VIII.  (1484)  and  Louis  XII.  (1499  for  ten 
years)  renewed  Louis  XL's  treaty.  The  French  attempts 
to  gain  Milan  were  largely  carried  on  by  the  help  of  Swiss 
mercenaries,  some  of  whom  were  on  the  opposite  side;  aaid, 
as  brotherly  feeling  was  still  too  strong  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  fight  against  one  another,  Ludovico  Sforza's 
Swiss  troops  shamefully  betrayed  him  to  the  French  at 
Novara  (1500).  In  1500,  too,  the  three  Forest  districts 
occupied  Bellinsona  at  the  request  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
in  1503  Louis  XIL  was  forced  to  cede  it  to  them.  He, 
however,  often  held  back  the  pay  of  his  Swiss  troops,  and 
treated  them  as  mere  hirelings,  so  that  when  the  ten  years' 
treaty  came  to  an  end  Matthew  Schinner,  bishop  of  Sitten 
(or  Sion),  induced  them  to  join  (1510)  the  pope,  Julius  IL, 
then  engaged  in  forming  the  Holy  League  to  expel  the 
French  from  Italy.  But  when,  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
Louis  XIL  became  ail-powerful  in  Lombardy,  20,000  Swiss 
poured  down  into  the  Milanese  and  occupied  it,  Schmid, 
the  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  naming  Maximilian  (Ludovico's 
son)  duke  of  Milan,  in  return  for  which  he  ceded  to  the 
Confederates  Locarno,  Yal  Maggia,  Mendrisio,  and  Lugano 
(1512),  while  the  Hhetian  leagues  received  Chiavenna, 
Bormio,  and  the  Yaltelline.  (The  former  districts,  with 
Bellinzona  and  the  Yal  Leventina,  were  in  1803  made  into 
the  canton  of  Ticino,  the  latter  were  held  by  Rhaetia  till 
1797.)  In  1513  the  Swiss  completely  defeated  the  French 
at  Xovara,  and  in  1514  Pace  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  to  give  pensions  and  get  soldiers.  Francis  I.  at 
once  on  his  accession  (1515)  began  to  prepare  to  win  back 
the  Milanese,  and,  successfully  evading  the  Swiss  awaiting 
his  descent  from  the  Alps,  beat  them  in  a  pitched  battle  at 
Marignano  near  Milan  (September  13,  1515),  which  broke 
the  Swiss  power  in  North  Italy,  so  that  in  1516  a  peace 
was  made  with  France, — WalUs,  the  Rhstian  leagues,  and 
St  Gall  being  included  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates. 
Provisions  were  made  for  the  neutrality  of  either  party  in 
case  the  other  became  involved  in  war,  and  large  pensions 
were  promised.  This  treaty  was  extended  by  another  in 
1521  (to  which  Zurich,  then  under  Zwingli's  influence, 
would  not  agree,  holding  aloof  from  the  French  alliance 
till  1614),  by  which  the  French  king  might,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Confederation,  enlist  any  number  of  men 
between  6000  and  16,000,  paying  them  fit  wages,  and  the 
pensions  were  raised  to  3000  francs  annually  to  each 
member  of  the  Confederation.     These  two  treaties  were 
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the  starting  point  and  foundation  of  later  French  inter- 
ference with  Swiss  affairs,  which  became  more  and  more 
oppressive,- and  was  not  finally  thrown  off  till  1814. 

IV.  In  1499  the  Swiss  had  practically  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  emperor,  the  temporal  chief  of  the 
world  according  to  mediseyal  theory;  and  in  the  16th 
century  a  great  number  of  them  did  the  same  by  the 
world's  spiritual  chief,  the  pope.  The  scone  of  the  revolt 
was  Zurich,  and  the  leader  Ulriph  Zwingli.  But  wo 
cannot  understand  Zwingli's  career  unless  we  remember 
that  he  was  almost  more  a  political  reformer  than  a 
religious  one.  In  his  former  character  his  policy  was 
threefold.  He  bitterly  opposed  the  French  alliance  and 
the  pension  and  mercenary  system,  for  he  had  seen  its 
evils  with  his  own  eyes  when  serving  as  chaplain  with  the- 
troops  in  the  Milanese  in  1512  and  1515.  Hence  in  1521 
his  influence  kept  Zurich  back  from  joining  in  the  treaty 
with  Francis  L  Then,  too,  at  the  time  of  the  Peasant 
Hevolt  (1525),  he  did  what  he  could  to  lighten  the  harsh 
rule  of  the  city  over  the  neighbouring  rural  districts,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  serfage  abolished  Again  he  had  it 
greatly  at  heart  to  secure  for  Zurich  and  Bern  the  chief 
power  in  the  Confederation,  because  of  their  importance 
and  size ;  he  wished  to  give  them  extra  votes  in  the  diet, 
and  would  have  given  them  two-thirds  of  the  ^*  common 
bailiwicks"  when  these  were  divided.  In  his  character 
as  a  religious  reformer  we  must  remember  that  he  was  a 
humanist,  and  deeply  read  in  classical  literature,  which 
accounts  for  his  turning  the  canonries  of  the  GrossmUn- 
ster  into  professorships,  reviving  the  old  school  of  the 
Garolinum,  and  relying  on  the  arm  of  the  state  to  carry 
out  religious  changes.  His  theology  sprang  from  a  single 
ruling  principle — the  absolute  and  unlimited  sovereignty 
of  Qod.  Hence  his  profound  respect  for  the  letter  of  the 
Bible  led  him  to  **  legalism  "  and  extreme  Sabbatarianism. 
Hence  his  view  of  the  incarnation  bordered  on  Unitarianism, 
and  sacraments  were  mere  signs  of  that  which  is  already 
given ;  hence  too  sprang  his  denial  of  man's  free  will  and 
his  belief  in  absolute  election  and  reprobation.  Kay,  God, 
being  the  absolute  Author  of  all  things,  is  the  Author 
of  evil,  though  He  is  not  immoral,  for  He  is  above  law, 
and  what  is  morally  wrong  for  man  is  not  so  for  God. 
Zwingli  began  to  preach  the  new  views  as  early  as  1516, 
long  before  and  quite  independently  of  Luther;  but  it 
was  only  when  at  the  end  of  1518  he  was  called  to  Zurich 
as  parish  priest  that  he  began  to  make  any  noise,  and  in 
fact  it  was  even  later  (1522),  when  his  admirers  allowed 
themselves  to  eat  fish  m  Lent,  that  disturbances  arose, 
and  the  diet  forbade  all  preaching  which  would  disturb 
the  public  peace.  But,  after  succeeding  at  two  public 
disputations,  his  views  rapidly  gained  ground  at  Zurich, 
which  long,  however,  stood  quite  alone,  the  other  Con- 
federates issuing  an  appeal  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
asked'for  general  council,  and  proposing  to  carry  out  by 
the  arm  of  the  state  certain  small  reforms,  while  clinging 
to  the  old  doctrines.  Zwingli  had  to  put  down  the 
extreme  wing  of  the  Reformers — the  Anabaptists — by 
force.  Quarrels  too  arose  as  to  allowing  the  new  views 
in  the  "  common  bailiwicks."  The  disputation  at  Baden 
(1526)  was  ill  favour  of  the  maintainers  of  the  old  faith  ; 
but  that  at  Bern  (1528)  resulted  in  securing  for  the  new 
views  the  support  of  that  great  town,  and  so  matters 
began  to  take  another  aspect  In  1528  Bern  joined  the 
union  formed  in  1527  in  favour  of  religious  freedom  by 
Zurich  and  Constance  (Chruttiches  Bvrgrecht),  and  her 
example  was  followed  by  Schaffhausen,  St  Gall,  Basel,  and 
Miihlhausen.  This  attempt  to  virtually  break  up  the 
League  was  met  in  February  1529  by  the  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  made  with  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
(brother  of  ihe  emperor)  by  the  three  Forest  districts^ 


with  Lucerne  and  Zng,  followed  (April  1529)  by  the 
'*  Christliche  Yereinigung,"  or  union  between  these  fire 
members  of  the  League.  Zurich  was  greatly  moved  bj 
this,  and,  as  Zwingli  held  that  for  the  honour  of  God  «^ 
was  as  necessary  as  iconoclasm,  war  seemed  imminent ;  but 
Bern  held  back ;  and  the  first  peace  of  Kappel  was  con- 
cluded (June  1529),  by  which  the  Hungarian  alliance  xraa 
annulled  and  the  principle  of  ** religious  parity"  (or  freedom) 
was  admitted  in  the  case  of  each  member  of  the  Leagi.8 
and  in  the  ''  common  bailiwicks^*'  This  was  at  once  t 
victory  and  a  check  £er  ZwinglL  He  tried  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  but  failed  zx 
the  meeting  at  Marburg  (October  1529)  to  come  to  u 
agreement  with  Luther  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist, 
and  the  division  between  the  Swiss  and  the  German 
Reformations  was  stereotyped.  Zwingli  now  developed 
his  views  as  to  the  greater  weight  which  Zurich  and  Bern 
ought  to  have  in  the  League.  Quarrels  too  went  on  in  th« 
"common  bailiwicks,"  for  the  members  of  the  League  who 
clung  to  the  old  faith  had  a  mcgority  of  votes  in  mattcn 
relating  to  these  districts.  Zurich  tried  to  cut  off  supplies 
of  food  from  reaching  the  Catholic  members  (contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  Zwingli),  and,  on  the  death  of  the  abbot  of 
St  Gall,  disregarding  the  rights  of  Lucerne,  Schwyz,  and 
Glarus,  who  shared  with  her  the  office  of  protectors  of 
the  abbey,  suppressed  the  monastery,  giving  the  rule  oi 
the  land  and  the  people  to  her  own  officers.  Bern  in  v^it. 
tried  to  moderate  this  aggressive  policy,  and  the  Cathol.c 
members  of  the  League  indignantly  advanced  towarus 
Zurich.  Near  Kappel,  on  October  11,  1531,  the  Zurich 
vanguard  under  Goldli  was  (perhaps  owing  to  H- 
treachery)  surprised,  and  despite  reinforcements  the  mec 
of  Zurich  were  beaten,  among  the  slain  being  Zwingli 
himself.  Another  defeat  completed  the  discomfiture  oi 
Zurich,  and  by  the  second  peace  of  Kappel  (November 
1531)  the  principle  of  ** parity"  was  recognized,  not 
merely  in  the  case  of  each  member  of  the  League  and  tiie 
"  common  bailiwicks,"  (mt  also  in  that  of  each  parish  tr 
^^  commune/*  Thus  everywhere  the  rights  of  a  minori.j 
were  protected  from  the  encroachments  of  the  maj^i.T. 
The  "  Christliches  Burgrecht  "was  abolished,  and  Zurich 
condemned  to  pay  heavy  damages.  Bullinger  succeeded 
Zwingli,  but  this  treaty  meant  that  neither  side  co;«Jd 
now  try  to  convert  the  other  wholesale.  The  League  wa^ 
permanently  split  into  two  religious  camps  :  the  Catholic^ 
who  met  at  Lucerne,  numbered,  besides  the  five  alre&dj 
mentioned,  Freiburg,  Solothum,  Appenzell  (Inner  Rhoden;, 
and  St  Gall  (with  Wallis),  thus  commanding  seventeeii 
votes  (out  of  twenty-nine)  in  the  diet ;  the  Evangelical 
were  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  Appen.^11  (Ausser 
Khoden)  (with  Graubiinden),  who  met  at  Aarau ;  whii: 
Thurgau  and  Glarus  were  divided. 

Bern  had  her  eyes  always  fixed  upon  the  SaToyari 
lands  to  the  south-west,  in  which  she  had  got  a  footing  is 
1475,  and  now  made  zeal  for  religious  reforms  the  excose 
for  resuming  her  advance  policy.  In  1526  Williani  Farel, 
a  preacher  from  Dauphine,  had  been  sent  to  reform  Aigle, 
Morat,  and  Neuch&tel.  In  1532  he  came  to  Geneva,  sn 
ancient  city  of  which  the  rule  had  long  been  disputed  bj 
the  prince-bishop,  the  burgesses,  and  the  house  of  Savoj, 
the  latter  holding  the  neighbouring  districts.  She  had 
become  in  1519  the  ally  of  Freiburg,  in  1526  that  d 
Bern  also;  and  in  1530,  by  their  influence,  a. peace  was 
made  between  the  contending  parties.  (In  1531  Bonivardt 
the  prior  of  St  Victor,  for  joining  a  rising  in  favour  d 
political  liberty,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  ChiUon, 
remaining  there  till  1536.)  The  religious  changes 
introduced  by  Farel  greatly  displeased  Freiburg,  which 
abandoned  the  alliance  (1534),  and  in  1535  the  Refor- 
mation was  firmly  planted  in  the  city.     The  duke  of 
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Savoy,  however)  took  up  anns  against  Bern  (1536),  who 
overran  Qez,  Yand,  and  the  independent  bishopric  of 
Lansanne^  as  well  as  the  Qiablais  to  the  south  of  the  lake. 
Geneva  was  only  saved  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
citizens.  Bern  thus  ruled  north  and  south  of  the  lake, 
and  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand.  Shortly  after  this 
John  Calvin,  a  refugee  from  Picardy,  was,  when  passing 
through  Geneva,  detained  by  Farel  to  aid  him,  and,  after 
an  exile  from  1538-1541,  owing  to  opposition  of  the 
papal  party,  ancT  of  the  burghers,  who  objected  to  Bernese 
rule,  he  set  up  his  wonderful  theocratic  government  in 
the  city,-  pushing  Zwingli's  principles  to  their  ultimate 
conclusions  (see  Sebvetus)  (1553),  and  in  1555  expelling 
mai^y  who  upheld  municipal  liberty,  replacing  them  by 
French,  English,  Italians,  and  Spaniards  as  new  burghers, 
whose  names  are  still  frequent  in  Geneva  (e.g,^  Gandolle, 
MaUet,  Diodati).  His  theological  views  led  to  disputes 
with  the  Zurich  Reformers,  which  were  partly  settled  by 
the  Ccmsensus  Tigurxnui  of  1549,  and  more  completely  by 
the  ffelvdte  Confession  of  1566,  which  formed  the  bams  of 
anion  between  the  two  parties. 

By  the  time  of  Calvin's  death  (1564)  the  old  faith 
bad  begun  to  take  the  offensive ;  the  reforms  made  by 
the  council  of  Trent  urged  on  the  Catholics  to  make  an 
attempt  to  recover  lost  ground.  Emmanuel  Fhilibert, 
duke  of  Savoy,  the  hero  of  St  Quentin  ^1557),  and  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  day,  with  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  members  of  the  League,  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  districts  seized  by  Bern  in  1536,  and  on  October 
30, 1564,  the  treaty  of  Lausanne  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  other  Confederates  sitting  as  arbitrators  (according  to 
the  old  constitutional  custom).  By  this  treaty  Gex,  the 
Oenevois,  and  the  Chablais  were  to  be  given  back,  while 
Tevey,  Chillon,  Lausanne,  Yverdun  were  to  be  kept  by 
Bern,  who  engaged  to  maintain  the  old  rights  and  liberties 
of  Yaud,  which  in  1565  were  further  placed  under  the 
special  protection  of  France.  Thus  Bern  lost  the  lands 
south  of  the  lake,  in  which  St  Francis  of  Sales,  the  exiled 
prince-bishop  of  Geneva,  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  out 
the  restoration  of  the  old  faith.  In  1555  Bern  and 
Freiburg,  as  creditors  of  the  debt-laden  count,  divided  the 
county  of  Gruy^res,  thus  getting  fresh  French-speaking 
subjects.  In  1558  Geneva  renewed  her  alliance  with 
Bern,  and  in  1584  she  made  one  with  Zurich. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  had  been  accepted 
fully  by  the  Catholic  members  of  the  League^  so  far  as 
relates  to  dogma,  but  not  as  regards  discipUne  or  the 
relations  of  church  and  state,  the  sovereign  rights  and 
jurisdiction  of  each  state  being  always  carefully  reserved. 
The  Counter  Reformation,  however,  or  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  old  faith,  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  Con- 
federation, mainly  throdgh  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Charles  Borromeo,  from  1560  to  1584  arohbishop  of  Milan 
(in  which  dioces^  the  Italian  bailiwicks  were  included), 
and  nephew  of  Plus  lY.,  supported  at  Lucerne  by  Ludwig 
Pfyffer,  who,  having  been  (1562-1570)  the  chief  of  the 
Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  French  wars  of  religion,  did  so 
much  till  his  death  (1594)  to  further  the  religious  reac- 
tion at  home  that  he  was  popularly  known  as  the  *'  Swiss 
king.**  In  1574  the  Jesuits,  the  great  order  of  the 
reaction,  were  established  at  Lucerne;  in  1579  a  papal 
nuncio  came  to  Lucerne ;  Charles  Borromeo  founded  the 
''Collegium  Helveticum"  at  Milan  for  the  education  of 
forty-two  young  Swiss,  and  the  CathoHc  members  of  the 
Le&gue  made  an  alliance  with  the  bishop  of  Basel;  in 
15L1  the  Capuchins  were  introduced  te  influence  the  more 
Ignorant  classee.  Most  important  of  all  was  the  Golden  or 
Borromean  League,  concluded  (October  5,  1586)  between 
the  seven  Catholic  members  of  the  Confederation  (TJri, 
Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Freiburg,  and  Solo- 


thurn)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  faith  in  their 
territories,  each  engaging  to  punish  backsliding  members 
and  to  help  each  other  if  attacked  by  external  enemies, 
notwithstanding  any  other  leagues,  old  or  new.  This 
league  marks  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  Confederation 
into  two  great  pa.rties,  which  greatly  hindered  its  pro- 
gress. The  Catholic  members  had  a  majority  in  the  diet, 
and  were  therefore  able  to  refuse  admittance  to  Geneva, 
Strasburg,  and  Mfihlhausen.  Another  result  of  these 
rehgious  differences  was  the  breaking  up  of  Appf'nzell 
into  two  bits  (1597),  each  sending  one  representative  to 
the  diet — •*  Inner  Rhoden  "  remaining  Catholic,  "  Ausser 
Rhoden"  adopting  the  new  views.-  We  may  compare 
with  this  the  action  of  Zurich  in  1555,  when  she  received 
the  Protestant  exiles  from  Locarno  and  the  Italian  baili- 
wicks into  her  burghership,  and  Italian  names  are  found 
there  to  this  day  («.^.,  Orelfi,.  Muralt).  The  duke  of  Savoy 
made  several  vain  attempts  to  get  hold  of  Geneva,  the  last 
(in  1602)  being  known  as  the  <<  Escalade." 

In  the  Thirty  Years*  War  the  Confederation  remained 
neutral,  being  bound  both  to  Austria  (1474)  and  to 
France  (1516),  and  neither  religious  party  wishing  to  give 
the  other  an  excuse  for  calling  in  foreign  armies.  But  the 
troubles  in  Rhsetia  threatened  entanglements.  Austria 
wished  to  secure  the  Miinsterthal  (belonging  to  the  League 
of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions),  and  Spain  want^  the  command 
of  the  passes  leading  from  the  Yaltelline  (conquered  by 
the  leagues  of  Rhstia  in  1512),  the  object  being  to 
connect  the  Hapsburg  lands  of  Tyrol  and  Milan.  In  the- 
Yaltelline  the  rule  of  the  Three  Leases  was  very  harsh, 
and  Spanish  intrigues  easily  brought  about  the  massacre  of 
1620,  by  which  the  valley  was  won,  the  Catholic  members 
of  the  Confederation  stopping  the  troops  of  Zurich  and 
Bern.  In  1622  thd  Austrians  conquered  the  Prattigau, 
over  which  they  ptill  had  certain  feudal  rights.  French 
troops  regained  the  Yaltelline  in  1624,  but  it  was  lost  once 
more  in  1629  to  the  imperial  troops,  and  it  was  not  till 
1635  that  the  French,  under  Rohan,  finally  succeeded  in. 
holding  it  The  French,  however,  wished  to  keep  it  per- 
manently; hence  new  troubles  arose,  and  in  1637  the; 
natives,  under  George  Jenatsch,  with  Spanish  aid  drove: 
them  out,  the  Spaniards  themselves  being  forced  to  resign  it 
in  1639.  It  was  only  in  1649-52  that  the  Austrian  rights 
in  the  Prattigau  were  finally  bought  up  by  the  League  of 
the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  which  thus  gained  its  freedom. 

In  consequence  of  Ferdinand  II's  edict  of  restitution 
(1629),  by  which  the  status  quo  of  1552  was  re-established 
— the  high-water  mark  of  the  Counter  Reformation — the 
abbot  of  St  Gall  tried  to  make  some  religious  changes  in 
his  territories,  but  the  protest  of  Zurich  led  to  the  Baden 
compromise  of  1632,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  disputes 
on  religious  matters  arising  in  the  "  common  bailiwicks," 
the  decision  was  to  be,  not  by  a  majority,  but  by  means 
of  friendly  discussion — a  logical  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  religious  parity— or  by  arbitration. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  in  Swiss  history  in 
this  age  is  the  formal  freeing  of  the  Confederation  from 
the  empire.  Basel  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the 
League  in  1501,  two  years  after  the  Confederation  had 
been  practically  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  impe- 
rial chamber,  though  the  city  was  included  in  the  new 
division  of  the  empire  into  '*  circles  ^  (1521),  which  did 
not  take  in  the  older  members  of  ijie  Confederation. 
Basel,  however,  refused  to  admit  this  jurisdiction;  the 
question  was  taken  up  by  France  and  Sweden  at  the 
congress  of  Miinster,  and  formed  the  subject  of  a  special 
clause  in  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  by  which  the  city 
of  Basel  and  the  other  "  Helvetiorum.  can  tones  "  were 
declared  to  be  '^  in  the  possession  of  almost  entire  liberty 
and  exemption  frem  the  empire^  and  nnllcUenus  subject 
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to  the  imperial  tribunals."  This  was  intended  to  mean 
exemption  from  all  obligations  to  the  empire  (with  which 
the  Confederation  was  connected  hereafter  simply  as  a 
friend),  and  to  be  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  question. 
Thus  by  the  events  of  H99  and  1648  the  Confederation 
had  become  an  independent  European  state,  which,  by  the 
treaty  of  1516,  stood  as  regards  France  in  a  relation  of 
neutrality. 

In  1668,  in  consequence  of  Louis  XIV.'s  temporary 
occupation  of  the  Tranche  Comt^,  an  old  scheme  for  set- 
tling the  number  of  men  to  be  sent  by  each  member  of  the 
Confederation  to  the  joint  army,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
council  of  war  in  war  time,  that  is,  an  attempt  to  create  a 
common  military  organization,  was  accepted  by  the  diet, 
which  was  to  send  two  deputies  to  the  couucil,  armed  with 
full  political  powers.  This  agreement,  known  as  the 
DefensionoUe^  is  the  only  instance  of  joint  and  unanimous 
action  in  this  miserable  period  of  Swiss  history,  when  re- 
ligious divisions  crippled  the  energy  of  the  Confederation. 

Throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  Confedera- 
tion was  practically  a  dependency  of  France/  In'  1614 
Zurich  for  the  first  time  joined  in  the  treaty,  which  was 
renewed  in  1663  with  special  provisions  as  regards  the 
Protestant  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  king's  pay  and  a 
promise  of  French  neutrality  in  case  of  civil  war  in  the 
League.  The  Swiss  had  to  stand  by  while  Louis  XIV. 
won  Alsace  (16:^8),  Franche  Comtc  (1678),  and  Strasburg 
(1681).  But,  as  Louis  inclined  more  and  more  to  an  anti- 
Protestant  policy,  the  Protestant  members  of  the  League 
favoured  the  Dutch  military  service;  and  it  was  through 
their  influence  that  in  1707  the  "  states  "  of  the  principality 
of  Neuch&tel,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Longueville  line  of 
these  princes,  decided  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
(representing  the  overlords — the  house  of  Challon-Orange) 
as  against  the  various  French  pretenders  claiming  from 
the  Longueville  dynasty  by  descent  or  by  will.  In  1715 
the  Catholic  members  of  the  League,  in  hopes  of  retrieving 
their  defeat  of  1712  (see  below),  agreed,  while  renewing 
the  treaty  and  capitulations,  to  put  France  in  the  position 
of  the  guarantor  of  the  League,  with  rights  of  interfering, 
in  case  of  attack  from  within  -or  from  without,  whether  by 
counsel  or  arms.  This  last  clause  was  simply  the  surrender 
of  Swiss  independence,  and  was  strongly  objected  to  by 
the  Protestant  members  of  the  Confederation,  so  that  in 
1777  it  was  dropped,  when  all  the  Confederates  made  a 
fresh  defensive  alliance,  wherein  their  sovereignty  and 
independence  were  expressly  set  fortL  Thus  France  had 
succeeded  to  the  position  of  the  empire  with  regard  to 
the  Confederation,  save  that  her  claims  were  practically 
asserted  and  voluntarily  admitted. 

Between  1648  and  1798  the  Confederation  was  dis- 
tracted by  religious  divisions,  and  feelings  ran  very  higL 
A  scheme  to  set  up  a  central  administration  fell  through 
in  1655,  through  jealousy  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  the  pro- 
posers. In  1656  a  question  as  to  certain  religious  refu- 
gees, who  were  driven  from  Schwyz  and  took  refuge  at 
Zurich,  brought  about  the  first  YiUmergen  war,  in  which 
the  Catholics  were  successful,  and  procured  a  clause  in 
the  treaty  asserting  very  strongly  the  absolute  sovereignty 
in  religious  as  well  as  in  political  matters  of  each  member 
of  the  League  within  its  own  territories.  Later,  the 
attempt  of  the  abbot  of  St  Gall  to  enforce  his  rights  in 
the  Toggenburg  swelled  into  the  second  Villmergen  war 
(1712),  which  turned  out  very  ill  for  the  defeated 
Catholics.  Zurich  and  Bern  were  henceforth  to  hold  in 
severalty  Baden,  Iktpperschwyl,  and  part  of  the  "  common 
bailiwicks  "  of  the  Aargau,  both  towns  being  given  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  rest,  and  Bern  in  that  of  Thnrgau 
and  Eheinthal,  from  which  as  well  as  from  that  part  of 
Aargau  she  had  been  carefully  excluded  in  1415  and  1460. 


The  only  thing  that  prospered  was  the  principle  of  "  reli- 
gious parity,"  which  was  established  by  every  treaty. 

The  diet  had  few  powers ;  the  Catholics  had  the  majority 
there ;  the  sovereign  rights  of  each  member  of  the  League 
and  the  limited  mandate  of  the  envoys  effectually  checked 
all  progress.  Zurich,  as  the  leader  of  the  League,  managed 
matters  when  the  diet  was  not  sitting,  but  could  not  en- 
force her  orders.  The  Confederation  was  little  uiore  than 
a  collection  of  separate  atoms,  and  it  is  really  marvellous 
that  it  did  not  break  up  through  its  own  -weakness. 

In  these  same  two  centuries,  the  chief  feature  in 
domestic  Swiss  politics  is  the  growth  of  an  aristocracy: 
the  power  of  voting  and  the  power  of  ruling  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  class.  This  is  chiefly  seen  in  Bern, 
Lucerne,  Freiburg,  and  Solothurn,  where  there  were  not 
the  primitive  democracies  of  the  Forest  districts  nor  the 
government  by  guilds  as  at  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Sdmff- 
hausen.  It  was  effected  by  refusing  to  admit  any  new 
burghers,  a  practice  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  and  is  connected  (like  the  similar  move- 
ment in  the  smaller  local  units  of  the  "  communes  "  in  the 
rural  districts)  with  the  question  of  poor  relief  after  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries.  Outsiders  (Hintersassen 
or  Niedgelasscne)  had  no  political  rights,  however  long 
they  might  have  resided,  while  the  privileges  of  burgher- 
ship  were  strictly  hereditary.  Further,  within  the 
burghers,  a  small  class  succeeded  in  securing  the  monopoly 
of  all  public  ofi^ces,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  practice  oi 
co-opting,  and  was  known  as  the  "patriciate."  So  in 
Bern,  out  of  360  burgher  families,  80  (in  1776  18  only) 
formed  the  ruling  oligarchy ;  and,  though  to  foreigners  the 
government  seemed  admirably  managed,  yet  the  last  thing 
that  could  be  said  of  it  was  that  it  was  democratic.  In 
1749  Henzi  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
oligarchy,  like  Fatio  at  Geneva  in  1707.  The  harsh 
character  of  Bernese  rule  (and  the  same  holds  good  with 
reference  to  Uri  and  the  Yal  Leventina)  was  shown  in  the 
great  strictness  with  which  Yaud  was  kept  in  huid:  it 
was  ruled  as  a  conquered  land  by  a  benevolent  despot, 
and  we  can  feel  no  surprise  that  Davel  in  1723  tried  to 
free  his  native  land,  or  that  it  was  in  Yaud  that  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  were  most  eagerly 
welcomed.  Another  result  of  this  aristocratic  tendency 
was  the  way  in  which  the  cities  despised  the  neighbouring 
country  districts,  and  managed  gradually  to  deprive  them 
of  their  equal  political  rights  and  to  levy  heavy  taxes 
upon  them.  These  and  other  grievances  (the  fall  in  the 
price  of  food  after  the  close  of  Uie  Thirty  Years'  War,  the 
lowering  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  ^.),  combined  with  the 
presence  of  many  soldiers  discharged  after  the  great  i^r, 
led  to  the  great  Peasant  Revolt  (1653)  in  the  territories  of 
Bern,  Solothurn,  Lucerne,  and  Basel,  interesting  histori- 
cally as  being  the  first  popular  rising  since  the  old  days  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  because  reminiscences  of 
legends  connected  with  those  times  led  to  the  appearance 
of  the  "three  Tells,"  who  greatly  stirred  up  the  people. 
The  rising  was  put  down  at  the  cost  of  much  bloodshed, 
but  the  demands  of  the  peasants  were  not  granted.  Yet 
during  this  period  of  political  powerlessness  a  Swiss 
literature  first  arises:  Gessner  and  Tschudi  in  the  16th 
century  are  succeeded  by  Scheuchxer,  Haller,  I^vater, 
Bodmer,  De  Saussure,  Rousseau,  J.  von  Miiller;  the  taste 
for  Swiss  travel  is  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  Ebel's 
guide-book,  based  on  the  old  Ddicia;  industry  throve 
greatly.  The  residence  of  such  brilliant  foreign  writers 
as  Yoltaire  and  Gibbon  within  or  close  to  the  territories 
of  the  Confederation  helped  on  this  remarkable  intellectual 
rerivaL  Political  aspirations  were  not»  however,  wholly 
crushed,  and  found  their  centre  in  the  Ilelvetic  Society, 
founded  in  1762  by  Balthasar  and  others. 
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The  Confederation  and  France  had  been  closely  con- 
nected for  60  long  that  the  oatbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  Swiss.  The 
Helvetian  Club,  founded  at  Paris  in  1790  by  several  exiled 
'Vaudois  and  Freiburgers,  was  the  centre  from  which  the 
new  ideas  were  spread  in  the  western  part  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  risings  directed  or  stirred  up.  In  1790 
Lower  WsJUs  rose  against  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  upper 
districts;  in  1792  Porrentruy  defied  the  prince-bishop  of 
Basel,  despite  the  imperial  troops  he  summoned,  declared 
the  '*  Rauracian  "  republic,  and  three  months  Utter  became 
the  French  department  of  the  Mont  Terrible ;  Geneva  was 
only  saved  (1792)  from  France  by  a  force  sent  from 
Zurich  and  Bern ;  and  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guard  at 
the  Tuileries  on  August  10, 1792,  aroused  intense  indigna- 
tion. The  rulers,  however,  unable  to  enter  into  the  new 
ideas,  contented  themselves  with  suppressing  them  by 
force,  t,g,^  Zurich  in  the  case  of  Stafa  (1795).  St  Gall 
managed  to  free  itself  from  its  abbot  (1795-97),  but 
the  Leagues  of  Hluetia  so  oppressed  their  subjects  in  the 
Valtelline  that  in  1797  Bonaparte  (after  conquering  the 
Milanese  from  the  Austrians)  joined  them  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic.  The  diet  was  distracted  by  party  struggles,  and 
the  fall  of  the  old  Confederation  was  not  far  distant  The 
rumours  of  the  vast  treasures  stored  up  at  Bern,  and  the 
desire  of  securing  a  bulwark  against  Austrian  attack, 
specially  turned  the  attention  of  the  Directory  towards 
the  Confederation ;  and  this  was  utilized  by  the  heads  of 
the  reform  party  in  the  Confederation, — Ochs,  the  burgo- 
master of  Basel,  and  La  Harpe,  who  had  left  his  home  in 
Taud  through  disgust  at  Bernese  oppression,  both  now 
Ashing  for  aid  from  outside  in  order  to  free  their  land 
from  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy.  Hence,  when  La  Harpe, 
at  the  head  of  twenty-two  exiles  from  Yaud  and  Freiburg, 
called  (November  20,  1797)  on  the  Directory  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  Vaud,  which  France  by  the  treaty  of  1565 
ivas  bound  to  guarantee,  his  appeal  found  a  ready  answer. 
In  1798  French  troops  occupied  Miihlhausen  and  Bienne 
{Biel),  as  well  as  those  parts  of  the  lands  of  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Basel  (St  Imier  and  the  MUnsterthal)  as  regards 
nrhich  he  had  been. since  1579  the  ally  of  llie  Ca&olic 
members  of  the  Confederation.  Another  army  entered 
Vaud  (February  1798),  when  the  "Lemanic  republic" 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  diet  broke  up  in  dismay  without 
taking  any  steps  to  avert  the  coming  storm.  Brnne  and 
ills  army  occupied  Freiburg  and  Solothum,  and,  after 
£erce  fighting  at  Neueneck,  entered  (March  5)  Bern, 
deserted  by  her  allies,  and  distracted  by  quarrels  within. 
With  Bern,  the  stronghold  of  the  aristocratic  party^  fell  the 
old  Confederation.  The  Revolution  triumpheid  throughout 
the  Confederation.  Brune,  on  March  19,  put  forth  a  won- 
derful scheme  by  which  the  Confederation  with  its  "asso- 
-elates  "  and  "  subjects  *'  was  to  be  split  into  three  republics 
— the  Tellgau  («.e.,  the  Forest  districts),  the  Rhodanic 
^i.e.,  Vaud,  Wallis,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  the  Italian 
bailiwicks),  and  the  Helvetic  (i.e.,  the  north  and  east 
portions);  but  the  Directory  disapproved  of  this  (March  23) 
and  on  March  29  the  Helvetic  republic^  one  and  indivis- 
ible^ was  proclaimed.  This  was  accepted  by  ten  out  of 
the  thirteen  members  of  the  old  Confederation,  as  well  as 
the  constitution  drafted  by  Ochs.  By  the  new  scheme 
the  territories  of  ^he  Everlasting  League  were  split  up  into 
twenty-three  (later  nineteen,  Rluetia  only  coming  in  in 
1799)  administrative  districts,  called  "cantons,**  a  name 
now  officially  used  in  Switzerlajid  for  the  first  time,  though 
it  may  be  found  employed  by  foreigners  in  the  French 
treaty  of  1452,  in  Comines  tind  Machiavelli,  and  in  the 
treaties  of  Wes^halia  (1 648).  A  central  Government  was 
laet  up,  with  its  seat  at  Lucerne,  comprising  a  senate  and 
a  great  council,  together  forming  the  legislature,  with  an 


executive  of  five  directors  chosen  by  the  legislature,  and 
having  four  ministers  as  subordinates  or  "chief  secretaries." 
A  supreme  court  of  justice  was  set  up ;  a  status  of  Swiss 
citizenship  was  recognized ;  and  absolute  freedom  to  settlo 
in  any  canton  was  given,  the  political  "  communes  "  being 
now  composed  of  all  residents,  and  not  merely  of  the 
burghers.  For  the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  the  Confederation  as  a  single  state,  but  the  change 
was  too  sweeping  to  last,  for  it  largely  ignored  the  local 
patriotism  which  had  done  £0  mudb  to  create  the  Con- 
federation, though  more  recently  it  had  made  it  politically 
powerless.  The  three  Forest  districts  rose,  in  rebellion 
against  the  invaders  and  the  new  constitutions  which 
destroyed  their  ancient  prerogatives;  but  the  valiant 
resistance  of  the  Schwyzers,  under  Alois  Reding,  on  th^ 
heights  of  Morgarten  (April  and  May),  and  that  of  the 
Unterwaldners  (September),  were  put  down  by  French 
armies.  The  proceedings  of  the  French,  however,  soon 
turned  into  disgust  and  hatred  the  joyful  feelings  with 
which  they  had  been  hailed  as  liberators.  Geneva  was 
annexed  to  France  (1798) ;  Gersau,  after  an  independent 
existanoe  of  over  400  years,  was  made  a  mere  district  of 
Schwyz)  immense  fines  were  levied  and  the  treasury  at 
Bern  pillaged;  the  land  was  treated  as  if  it  had  beeQ 
conquered  The  new  republic  was  compelled  to  make  a 
very  close  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  and 
its  directors  were  practically  nominated  from  Fari^  Iq 
1799  Zurich,  the  Forest  cantons,  and  Rhaetia  became  the 
scene  of  the  struggles  of  the  Austrians  (welcomed  with 
joy)  against  the  French  and  Russians,  The  manner  too 
in  which  the  reforms  w^re  carried  out  alienated  many, 
and,  soon  after  the  Directory  gave  way  to  the  Consolato  in 
Bans  (18  Brumaire  or  November  10,  1799),  the  Helvetio 
directory  (January  1800)  was  reph^ced  by  an  executive 
committee. 

The  scheme  of  th^  Helvetic  republic  had  gone  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  c^tndization ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  the  happy  mean,  and  violent  discussions  went  on 
between  the  "  unitary  **  (headed  by  Ochs  and  La  Harpe) 
and  ''federalist''  parties.  Many  drafts  were  put  forward, 
and  one  actually  subnutted  to  but  rejected  by  a  popular 
vote  (May  20,  1802),  In  July  1802  the  French  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  3vitzenand  by  Bonaparte,  osten- 
sibly to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  really  to 
show  4^e  Swiss  that  their  beet  hopes  lay  in  appealing  to 
him.  The  Helvetic  Government  was  gradually  driven 
back  by  armed  force,  and  the  federalists  seemed  getting 
the  best  of  it,  when  (October  4)  Bonaparte  offered  himself 
as  mediator,  and  summoned  many  of  the  chief  Swiss 
statesmen  to  Paris  to  discuss  matters  with  him  (the 
«'Con8ulta"— December  1802).  He  had  long  taken  a 
very  special  iaterest  in  Swiss  matters,  and  in  1802  had 
given  to  the  Helvetic  republic  the  Frickthal  (ceded  to 
France  in  1801  by  Austria),  the  last  Austrian  possession 
within  the  borders  of  the  Confederation.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  made  (November  1802)  Wallis  into  an  inde- 
pendent republia  In  the  discussions  he  pointed  out  .that 
Swiss  needv  required  a  federal  constitution  and  a  neutral 
position  guaranteed  by  France.  Finally  (February  19, 
1803)  he  laid  before  the  Consulta  the  Act  of  Mediation 
which  he  had  ehiborated,  and  which  they  had  perforce  to 
accept — a  document  which  formed  a  new  departure  in 
Swiss  history,  and  the  influence  of  which  is  visible  in  the 
present  constitution.  «V. 

Throughout,  <*  Switzerhmd "  is  used  for  the  first  time 
as  the  official  name  of  the  Confederation.  The  thirteen 
members  of  the  old  Confederation  before  179&  are  set  up 
again,  and  to  them  are  added  six  new  cantons, — two  (St 
Gall  and  Graubjinden  or  Grisons)  having  been  formerly 
"  associates,'*  and  the  four  others  being  made  up  of  the 
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•abject  lands  conquered  at  different  times, — Aargan  (1 415), 
Thorgau  (1460),  Ticino  or  Tessin  (1440, 1500,  1512),  and 
Yaud  (1536).  In  the  diet,  six  cantons  which  had  a 
population  of  more  than  100,000  (viz.,  Born,  Zarioh, 
Tand,  St  Qall,  Qranbiinden,  and  Aargan)  were  given  two 
votes,  the  others  having  but  one  apiece,  and  the  deputies 
were  to  vote  freely  within  limits,  though  not  ngainst  their 
instructions.  Meetings  of  the  diet  were  to  be  held 
alternately  at  Freiburg,  Bern,  Solothurn,  Basel,  Zurich, 
and  Lucerne, — the  Government  of  each  of  these  cantons 
becoming,  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  the  diet,  the 
•zecutive  of  the  Confederation,  its  chief  magistrate  being 
named  the  "landamman  of  Switzerland."  The  *Mands- 
gemeinden,"  or  popular  assemblies,  were  restored  in  the 
demociatic  cantons,  the  cantonal  governments  in  other 
cases  being  in  the  hands  of  a  ''great  council"  (legisla- 
tive) and  the  "small  council"  (executive), — a  property 
qualifioition  being  required  both  for  voters  and  candidates. 
No  canton  was  to  form  any  political  alliances  abroad  or 
at  home.  The  "communes"  were  given  larger  political 
rights,  the  burghers  who  owned  and  used  the  common 
lands  becoming  more  and  more  private  associations. 
There  was  no  Swiss  burghership,  as  in  1798,  but  perfect 
liberty  of  settlement  in  any  canton.  There  were  to  be  no 
privileged  'classes  or  subject  lands.  A  very  close  alliance 
with  France  (on  the  basis  of  that  of  1516)  was  concluded. 
The  whole  constitution  and  organization  were  far  better 
suited  for  the  Swiss  than  the  more  symmetrical  system 
of  the  Helvetic  republic;  but,  as  it  was  guaranteed  by 
Bonaparte,  and  his  influence  was  predominant,  the  whole 
fabric  was  closely  bound  up  with  him,  and  fell  with  him. 
Excellent  in  itself,  the  constitution  set  forth  in  the  Act  of 
Mediation  failed  by  reason  of  its  setting. 

For  ten  years  Switzerland  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity 
under  the  new  constitution.  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg 
worked  out  their  educational  theories;  K.  Escher  of  Zurich 
embanked  the  Linth,andwa8  thence  called  '*  von  derLinth"; 
the  central  Government  prepared  many  schemes  for  the 
common  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mediator  (who 
became  emperor  in  1804)  lavishly  expended  his  Swiss 
troops,  the  number  of  which  could  only  be  kept  up  by  a 
regular  blood  tax,  while  the  "  Berlin  decrees  "  raised  the 
price  of  many  articles.  In  1806  the  principality  of 
Neuchitel  was  given  to  Marshal  Berthier;  Tessin  was 
occupied  by  French  troops  from  1810  to  1813,  and  in 
1810  Wallis  was  made  into  the  department  of  the  Sim- 
plon,  so  as  to  secure  that  pass.  At  home,  the  liberty  of 
moving  from  one  canton  to  another  (though  given  by 
the  constitution)  was,  by  the  diet  in  1805,  restricted  by 
requiring  ten  years'  residence,  and  then  not  granting 
political  rights  in  the  canton  or  a  right  of  profiting  by  the 
communal  property.  As  soon  as  Napoleon's  power  began 
to  wane  (1812-13),  the  position  of  Switzerland  became 
endangered.  Despite  the  personal  wishes  of  the  czar  (a 
pupil  of  La  Harpe's),  the  Austrians,  supported  by  the 
reactionary  party  in  Switzerland,  and  without  any  real 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  diet,  as  well  as  the  Russian 
troops,  crossed  the  frontier  on  December  21,  1813,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  diet  was  induced  to  declare  the  abolition 
of  the  1803  constitution,  guaranteed,  like  Swiss  neutrality, 
by  Napoleon.  Bern  headed  the  {larty  which  wished  to 
restore  the  old  state  of  things,  but  Zurich  and  the  majority 
stood  out  for  the  nineteen  cantons.  The  powers  exercised 
great  pressure  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  deputies  from 
all  the  nineteen  cantons  at  Zurich  (April  6,  1814,  "the 
long  diet"),  but  party  strife  was  so  bitter  that  many 
questions  had  to  be  referred  to  the  congress  sitting  at 
Vienna.  The  congress  decided  (March  20,  1815)  that 
Wallis,  NeuchAtel,  and  Geneva  should  bo  raised  from  the 
rank  of  "associates"  to  that  of  full  members  of   the 


confederation  (thus  making  np  the  familiar  tweuty-two)» 
and  as  compensation  gave  Bern  the  town  of  Bienne  (Bid) 
and  all  (save  a  small  bit  which  went  to  Basel)  of  the 
territories  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Basel  ("the  Beroese 
Jura ") ;  but  the  Valtelline  was  granted  to  Austria,  and 
Miihlhausen  was  not  freed  from  Franca. 

The  diet  accepted  this  decision,  and  on  August  7,  1815, 
the  new  constitution  was  sworn  to  by  all  the  cantons  save 
Nidwald,  the  consent  of  which  was  only  obtained  by 
armed  force,  a  delay  for  which  she  paid  by  seeing  Engel- 
berg  and  the  valley  above  (acquired  by  Nidwald  in  \79S} 
given  to  Obwald.  Mj  the  new  constitution  the  sove- 
reign rights  of  each  canton  were  fully  recognized,  and  a 
return  made  to  the  lines  of  the  old  constitution,  thoagh 
there  were  to  be  no  subject  lands,  and  |x>litical  rights 
were  not  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  any  class  of 
citizens.  Each  canton  had  one  vote  in  the  diet,  where 
an  absolute  me^ority  was  to  decide  all  matters  save  foreign 
affairs,  when  a  majority  of  three-fourths  was  required. 
The  management  of  current  business,  &c.,  shifted  every 
two  years  between  the  Governments  of  Zurich,  Bern, 
and  Lucerne  (the  three  "Vororte").  The  monasteries 
were  guaranteed  in  their  rights  and  privileges;  and  no 
canton  was  to  make  any  alliance  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  Confederation  or  of  any  other  canton.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  federal  army.  Finally  the  congress,  on 
November  20,  1815,  placed  Switzerland  and  parts  of 
North  Savoy  (Chablais,  Faucigny,  and  park  of  the  Gene- 
vois)  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  who 
engaged  to  maintain  their  neutrality,  thus  freeing  Swit- 
zerland from  her  300  years'  subservience  to  Franoe»  and 
compensating  in  some  degree  for  the  reactionary  natare 
of  the  new  Swiss  constitution  when  compared  with  that 
of  1803. 

Y.  The  cities  at  once  secured  for  themselvss  in  the 
cantonal  great  councils  an  overwhelming  representation 
over  the  neighbouring  country  districts,  and  the  agreement 
of  1805  as  to  migration  from  one.  canton  to  another  was 
renewed  by  twelve  cantons.    For  some  time  there  was  little 
talk  of  reforms,  but  in  1819  the  Helvetic  Society  definitely 
became  a  political  society,  and  the  foundation  in  1824  of 
the  Marksmen's  Association  enabled  men  from  all  cantons 
to  meet  together.     A  few  cantons  (notably  Tessin)  were 
beginning  to  make  reforms,  when  the  influence  of  the  July 
revolution  (1830)  in  Paris  and  the  sweeping  changes  in 
Zurich  led  the  diet  to  decUre   (December   27)    that   it 
would  not  interfere  with  any  reforms  of  cantonal    con- 
stitations  provided  they  were  in  agreement  with  the  pact 
of  1815.     Hence  for  the  next  few  years  great  activity  in 
this  direction  was  displayed,  and   most  of  the   cantons 
reformed  themselves,  save   the  most   conservative   (^^., 
Uri,  Glarus)  and  the  advanced  who  needed  no  changes 
(«.^.,  Geneva,  Graubunden).     Provision  was  always  made 
for  revising  these  constitutions  at  fixed  intervals,  for  the 
changes  were  not  felt  to  be  final,  and  seven   cantons — 
Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Solothurn,  St  Gall,  Aargan,  and 
Thurgau — joined  together   to  guarantee  their  new  free 
constitutions  (Siebener  Concordat  of   March    17,   1832). 
Soon  after,  the  question  of  revising  the  federal  pact  was 
brought  forward  by  a  large  majority  of  cantons  in  the  diet 
(July  17),  whereon,  by  the  league  of  Samen  (November  14), 
the  three  Forest  cantons,  with  Neuchitel,  .the  city  of  Basel, 
and  Wallis,  agreed  to  maintain  the  pact  of  1815  and  to 
protest  against  the  reparation  of  Basel  in  two  halves  (for 
in  the  reform  struggle  Schwyz  and  Basel  had  been  split 
up,  though  the  spUt  was  permanent  only  in  the  latter 
case).      A  draft  constitution    providing    for  a    federal 
administration  distinct  from  the  cantons  could  not  secure 
a  majority  in  its  favour ;  a  reaction  against  leform  set  in, 
and  the  diet  was  forced  to  sanction  (1833)  iha  division  of 
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Basel  into  the  ''city'*  and  "country"  divisions  (each  with 
half  a  vote  in  thu  diet),  though  fortauatoly  in  Schwyz  the 
quarrel  was  healed.  Religious  quarrels  further  Htirred  up 
strife  in  connexion  with  Aargau,  which  was  a  canton  where 
religious  parity  prevailed,  later  in  others.  lu  Zurich  the 
extreme  pretensions  of  the  radicals  and  freethinkers  (illus- 
trated by  offering  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  university  to 
Strauss  because  of  his  recent  Lift  of  Jesus)  brought  about 
a  great  reaction  in  1839,  when  Zurich  was  the  "  Vorort" 
In  Aargau  the  i)arties  were  very  evenly  balanced, 
and,  when  in  1840,  on  occasion  of  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  the  radicals  had  a  po])ular  mcgority,  the 
aggrieved  clerics  stirred  up  a  revolt  (1840),  which  was  put 
down,  but  which  gave  their  opponents  (headed  by  A. 
Keller)  the  excuse  for  carrying  a  vote  in  the  great  council 
to  suppress  the  eight  monasteries  in  the  canton.  This 
jvas  flatly  opposed  to  the  pact  of  1815,  which  the  diet  by 
fKsmall  majority  decided  must  be  upheld,  though  after 
many  discussions  it  determined  (August  31,  1843)  to 
accept  the  compromise  by  which  four  only  were  to  be 
suppressed,  and  declared  that  the  matter  was  now  settled. 
On  this  the  seven  Catholic  cantons — Uri,  Schwyz, 
Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Freiburg,  and  Wallis — formed 
(September  7,  1843)  a  '' Sonderbund  "  or  separate  league, 
which  (February  1844)  issued  a  manifesto  demanding 
the  reopening  of  the  question  and  the  restoration  of  all 
the  monasteries.  Like  the  radicals  in  former  years  the 
Catholics  went  too  far  and  too  fast,  for  in  October  1844 
the  clerical  party  in  Lucerne  (in  the  majority  since 
1841,  aod  favouring  the,  reaction  in  Wallis)  officially 
invited  in  the  Jesuits  and  gave  them  high  posts,  an  act 
which  created  all  the  more  sensation  because  Lucerne  was 
the  "  Vorort."  Twice  (December  1844  and  March  1845) 
parties  of  Free  Lances  tried  to  capture  the  city.  In 
December  1845  the  Sonderbund  turned  itself  into  an 
armed  confederation,  ready  to  appeal  to  war  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  each  canton.  The  radicals  carried  Zurich 
in  1845  and  Bern  in  1846,  but  a  majority  could  not  be 
secured  in  the  diet  till  Geneva  (October  1646)  and  St  Oall 
(May  1847)  were  won  by  the  same  party.  On  July  20, | 
1847,  the  diet,  by  a  small  majority,  decUred  that, the 
Sonderbund  was  contrary  to  the  federal  pact, '  which  on 
August  16  it  was  resolved  to  revise,  while  on  September  3 
it  was  decided  to  invite  each  canton  to  expel  the  Je^uita 
Most  of  the  great  powers  favoured  the  Sonderbund,  but 
Enghind  took  the  contrary  view.  On  October  29  the 
deputies  of  the  unyielding  cantons  left  the  diet,  which 
ordered  on  November  4  that  its  decree  should  be  enforced 
by  arms.  The  war  was  short  (November  11-29),  naainly 
owing  to  the  ability  of  Dufour,  and  the  loss  of  life  trifling. 
One  after  another  the  rebellious  cantons  were  forced  to 
surrender,  and,  as  the  Paris  revolution  of  February  1848 
occupied  all  the  attention  of  the  great  powers  (who  by 
the  constitution  of  1815  should  have  been  consulted  in 
the  revision  of  the  pact),  the  Swiss  were  enabled  to  settle 
their  own  affairs  quietly.  Schwyz  and  Zug  abolished  their 
"  landsgemeinden,"  and  the  seven  were  condemned  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  war  (ultimately  defrayed  by  subscription), 
which  had  been  wa^^  rather  on  religious  than  on  strict 
]  articular bt  or  states-rights  grounds.  The  diet  meanwhile 
debated  the  draft  constitution  drawn  up  by  Kern  of  Thur- 
gau  and  Druey  of  Vaud,  which  in  the  summer  of  1848 
was  accepted  by  fifteen  and  a  half  cantons,  the  minority 
consisting  of  the  three  Forest  cantons,  Wallis,  Zuj^  Tessin, 
and  Appenzell  (Inner  Rhoden),  and  it  was  proclaimed  on 
September  12.  • 

The  new  constitution  inclined  rather  to  the  Act  of 
Mediation  than  to  the  system  which. prevailed  before  1798. 
A  status  of  **  Swiss  citizenship''  was  set  up,  closely  joined 
to  cantonal  citizenship:  a  roan  settling  in  a  canton  not 


being  his  birthplace  got  cantonal  citizonship  after  two  yean, 
but  was  excluded  from  all  local  rights  in  the  "  commune" 
where  he  might  reside.  A  federal  or  central  Government 
was  set  up,  to  which  the  cantons  gave  up  a  certain  part 
of  their  sovereign  rights,  retaining  the  rest.  The  federal 
legislature  (or  assembly)  was  made  up  of  two  houses — the 
council  of  states  (Stiindo  Rath),  comix>8od  of  two  deputies 
from  each  canton,  whether  small  or  groat^  (44  in  all),  and 
the  national  council  (National  Rath),  made  up  of  deputies 
(now  145  in  number)  elected  for  three  years,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  for  every  20,000  souls  or  fraction  over  10,000, 
the  electors  being  all  Swiss  citizens.  The  federal  council 
or  executive  (Bundesrath)  consisted  of  seven  members 
elected  by  the  federal  assembly ;  they  are  jointly  respon- 
sible for  all  business,  though  for  sake  of  convenience  there 
are  various  departments^  and  their  chairman  is  called  the 
president  of  the  Confederation.  The  federal  judiciary 
(Bundesgericht)  is  made  up  of  eleven  members  elected  by 
the  federal  assembly  for  three  years ;  its  jurisdiction  is 
chiefly  confined  to  civil  cases,  in  which  the  Confederation 
is  a  party  (if  a  canton,  the  federal  council  may  refer  the 
case  to  the  federal  tribunal),  but  takes  in  also  great 
political  crimes,— all  constitutional  questions,  however, 
being  reserved  for  the  federal  assembly.  A  federal 
university  and  a  i)olytcchnic  school  were  to  be  founded ; 
the  latter  only  has  as  yet  been  set  up,  and  is  fixed  at 
Zurich.  All  military  capitulations  were  forbidden  in  the 
future.  Eveiy  canton  must  treat  Swiss  citizens  who 
belong  to  one  of  the  Christian  confessions  like  their  own 
citizens,  for  the  right  of  free  settlement  is  given  to  all 
such,  though  they  acquired  no  rights  in  the  *'  commune." 
All  Christians  were  guaranteed  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, but  the  Jesuits  and  similar  religious  orders  were 
not  to  be  received  in  any  canton.  German,  French,  and 
Italian  were  recognized  as  national  languages. 
*  The  constitution  as  a  whole  marked  a  great  step 
forwards;  though  very  many  rights  were  still  reserved 
to  the  cantons,  yet  there  was  a  fully  organized  central 
government.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  federal  assembly 
was  to  exercbe  the  power  given  them  of  determining  the 
home  of  the  federsJ  authorities,  and  on  November  28, 
1848,  Bern  was  chosen,  though  Zurich  still  ranks  as  the 
first  canton  in  the  Confederation.  \^ 

By  this  early  settlement  of  disputes  Switzerland  was 
])rotected  from  the  general  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848,  and  in  later  years  her  political  history  has  been 
uneventful,  though  she  has  felt  the  weight  of  the  great 
European  crisis  in  industrial  and  social  matters. 

The  position  of  Neuchfttel,  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federation (as  regards  its  government  only)  and  as  a 
principality  ruled  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  rights  had 
been  expressly  recognized  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  was 
uncertain.  She  had  not  sent  troops  in  1847,  and,  though 
in  1848  there  was  a  revolution  there,  the  prince  did  not 
recognize  the  changes.  Finally,  a  royalist  conspiracy  in 
September  1856  to  undo  the  work  of  1848  caused  great 
excitement  and  anger  in  Switzerland,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  mediation  of  Napoleon  UL  and  the  other  powers  that 
the  prince  renounced  (1857)  all  his  rights,  save  his  title, 
which  his  successor  (the  German  emperor)  has  also  dropped. 
Since  that  time  Neuchfttel  has  been  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Confederation.  In  1 859-60  the  cession  of  Savoy  (part 
of  it  neutralized  in  1815)  to  France  aroused  considerable 
indignation,  and  in  1862  the  long-standing  question  of 
frontiers  in  the  Valine  de  Dappes  was  finally  arranged 

^  The  method  of  election  and  length  of  term  of  oiBoe  were  left  to 
the  caaton«l  OoTemments ;  at  preMnt  (1887),  in  eleven  cantone  (or 
half  cantons)  the  people,  in  fourteen  the  "great  coancU,**  elect; 
twelve  elect  for  one  year  and  twelve  for  three,  Wallis  hoMtaf  to 
the  mean  of  two  yearn. 
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with  France.  Iq  1871  many  French  refugeea,  esiiecially 
Bourbaki's  army,  were  most  hospitably  received  and 
aheltered.  The  growth  of  the  Old  Catholics  after  the 
Vatican  conncil  (1870)  caused  many  disturbances  in 
western  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  Bernese  Jura.  The 
attack  was  led  by  Bishop  Lachat  of  Basel,  whose  see  was 
suppressed  by  several  cantons  in  1873.  The  Old  Catholics 
have  been  recognized  by  nine  cantons  and  the  see  of  Basel 
set  up  again,  though  Bern  does  not  recognize  it.  The 
appointment  by  the  pope  of  the  abb4  Mermillod  as 
"  apostolic  vicar "  of  Geneva,  which  was  separated  from 
the  diocese  of  Freiburg,  led  to  Monseigneur  Mermillod's 
banisbmenl  from  Switzerland  (1872),  but  in  1883  he  was 
raised  to  the  vacant  see  of  Freiburg  and  allowed  by  the 
federal  authorities  to  return,  though  Geneva  still  refuses 
to  recognize  him.  Perhaps  the  latest  event  of  importance 
to  Switzerland  was  the  opening  of  the  St  Gotthard  tunnel, 
which  was  begun  in  1871  and  ended  in  1880;  by  it  the 
Forest  cantons  seem  likely  to  regain  the  importance  which 
was  theirs  in  the  early  days  of  the  Confederation. 

From  1849  onwards  the  cantons  continually  revised 
their  constitutions,  always  in  a  democratic  sense,  though 
after  the  Sonderbund  War  Schwyz  and  Zug  abolished  their 
*'landsgemeinde.''  The  chief  point  was  the  introduction 
of  the  referendum,  by  which  laws  made  by  the  cantonal 
legislature  may  (facultative  referendum)  or  must  (obligatory 
rrferendum)  be  -submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval, 
and  this  has  obtained  such  general  acceptance  that  Frei- 
burg alone  does  not  possess  the  referendum  in  either  of  its 
two  forms,  Tessin  having  accepted  it  in  its  optional  form 
in  1883.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  *  attempts 
should  be  made  to  revise  the  federal  constitution  of  1848 
in  a  democratic  and  centralizing  sense,  for  it  had  been  pro- 
vided that  the  federal  assembly,  on  its  own  initiative  or  on 
the  written  request  of  50,000  Swiss  electors,  could  submit 
the  question  of  revision  to  a  popular  vote.  In  1866  the 
restriction  of  certain  rights  (mentioned  above)  to  Christians 
only  was  swept  away ;  but  the  attempt  at  final  revision 
in  1872  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  anti-centralizing  party.  Finally,  however, 
another  draft  was  better  liked,  and  on  April  19,  1874,  the 
new  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  people — 14^  cantons 
against  7J  {those  of  1848  without  Tessin,  but  with  Frei- 
burg and  Lucerne)  and  340,199  votes  as  against  198,013. 
This  constitution  is  that  now  in  force,  and  is  simply  an 
improved  edition  of  that  of  1848.  The  feder2l  tribunal 
(now  of  nine  members  only^  was  fixed  (by  federal  law)  at 
Lausanne,  and  its  jurisdiction  enlarged,  especially  in  con- 
stitutioual  disputes  between  cantons  and  the  federal  autho- 
rities, though  jurisdiction  in  administrative  matters  (e.ff,, 
educational,  religious,  •  election,  cqmmercial)  is  given  to 
the  federal  council,  a  division  of  functions  which  is  very 
anomalous,  and  does  not  work  well.  A  system  of  free 
elementary  education  was  set  up,  and  many  regulations 
made  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  A  man  settling  in  another 
canton  was,  after  a  residence  of  three  months  only,  given 
all  cantonal  and  communal  rights,  save  a  share  in  the 
common  property  (an  arrangament  which  as  far  as  possible 
kept  up  the  old  principle  that  the  "  commune  "  is  the  true 
unit  out  of  which  cantons  and  the  Confederation  are  built), 
and  the  membership  of  the  **  commune  "  carries  with  it 
cantonal  and  federal  rights.  The  referendum  was  intro- 
duced in  its  ''facultative"  form;  i.e.,  all  federal  laws 
must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  on  the  demand  of 
30,000  Swiss  electors  or  of  eight  cantons.  If  the  revision 
of  the  federal  constitution  is  demanded  by  one  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  federal  assembly  or  by  50,000  Swiss  citizens, 
the  question  of  revision  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote,  as  also  the  draft  of  the  revised  constitution', — these 
provisions,  tx^ntained  already  in  the  constitution  of  1848, 


forming  a  species  of  "  obligatory  referendum,**  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  plan  would  lead  tp  radical  and  sweeping 
changes ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  (1874-86) 
about  one  hundred  and  seven  federal  laws  and  resolutions 
passed  by  the  assembly,  of  which  nineteen  were  by  the 
referendum  submitted  to  popular  vote,  thirteen  being  re- 
jected, while  six  only  were  accepted, — the  rest  becoming 
law  as  no  referendum  was  demanded.  There  has  been  a 
very  steady  opposition  to  all  schemes  aiming  at  increased 
centralization.  By  the  constitutions  of  1848  and  1874 
Switzerknd  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  union  of  independent 
states  joined  by  a  treaty,  and  has  become  a  single  atate 
with  a  well-organized  central  Government,  to  which  liave 
been  given  certain  of  the  rights  of  the  independent 
cantons,  but  increased  centralization  would  destroy  the 
whole  character  of  the  Confederation,  in  which  the  can- 
tons are  not  administrative  divisions  but  living  political 
communities.  Swiss  history  teachea  us,  all  tho  way 
through,  that  Swiss  liberty  has  been  won  by  a  close  union 
of  many  small  states,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be 
best  preserved  by  the  same  means,  and  not  by  obliterating 
all  local  peculiarities,  nowhere  so  striking  and  nowhere  so 
historically  important  as  in  SwitxerUnd. 

Chronological  TdMe  of  Chi^  BvetUs, 

1618.  The  Thirtoen  coiaplete. 

151  <k  AUiAncA  with  Fnince. 

1531.  XapMl. 

158(^.  Oolilen  League. 

1648.  Formal  Fr^om  from  Ibo 
Empire. 

1798.  T^e  HeWetic  RcpabUc 

1803.  Aet     of     Mediation— 19 
Cantons. 

1815.  IMeralI^act~22CaiitonE. 

1847.  Sonderband  War. 

1848.  Federal  Constitution. 
1874.  Revised  Constitution. 

toij,  th«  worki  of  Hnbor,  Rmict,  anJ 
forj(enent  political  hiatonr  thoae  of 
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First  Le«igao  of  the  Throe 

LandB. 
1315.  Morgarten. 
1358.  The  £ight  Orte  complete. 
1386.  Sempach. 
1388.  Kafela. 

1394.  Hanaborgsgiveup  rights. 
1444.  St  Jakob  an  der  Bira. 
1474.  Everlasting  Compact 
1476.  Granaon  and- Morat 
1481.  Compact  of  SUnz. 
1499.  Practical    Freedom  from 

the  Empire. 

ihmn^  AfUhorUiM.—Vm  the  taiir 
Von  WyM  (iM  TkLL)  majr  Im  oonsdted ;  for  genei     . 

Dagnefc,  DindUker  Otffe  ^ad  nnall  TentontX  H«ime  am  Rhjm,  Oediatt,  SuicUcr, 
YnlUemia ;  and,  for  eonaUttttlonal  hltforj,  tboM  of  Blniner,  Bhintichll,  Daba, 
Meyer,  and  0r«m.  Of  thoae  named,  the  vorka  of  Rilllet,  DSndllkcr  (the 
aroall  renkm),  Strtcklar,  Dubt,  and  OreQl  are  best  auitcd  for  fiDrcien  itadrrL 
Booka  on  local  hiatorjr  and  on  apecial  perioda  aboond,  and  nianjr  very  Talnahla 
eaiajra  are  hidden  In  the  pnbllcatlona  of  the  numeron*  cantonal  biatorfenl 
socletlea.  Of  modern  English  worka  relmttng  to  Switxerland  tho  noKiat  Mfro- 
vorthj  are  O.  Grate,  809m  Utttn  eomuming  tht  PolMc$  of  SttitMeHami  [ibo 
SooderbDMl  War  of  1847]  (ortiilnanj  pnbllflhed  1S47,  reprinted  1S76).  and  IL 
A.  Freeman,  *'  RoTlew  of  Klrk't '  Charlea  the  Bold."*  in  HUtortetU  Sssaft,  ant 
■criea,  1873,  pp.  839-870,  and  HlMtvrieai  Oeogrmphf  ^  Evr^pt^  1881.  Tho  fcreai 
Historiaeh'OiograpkUektr  Atla$  tf«r  SekmtU,  b7  VSgeBn,  Meyer  Ton  Knonan.  acd 
Von  Wyia  (Zarich,  I870)»  la  alnoet  indiapeniable  to  any  aeriona  atndent  of  Swiia 
hiatory.  Oorttei'a  mall  nuqia  art  appended  to  OeehalTa  blilor7(aiMl  aUb  pub- 
Itotied  aepaimtely.  (W.  A.  BL  C.) 

Part  III. — LrrxRATUBE. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  of  Switzerland  that  she  |X)6sesaes 
a  truly  national  literature.  She  has  a  literature  in  French 
and  a  literature  in  Oerxnan^  but  these  literatures  -are  not 
the  expression  of  a  common  intellectual  life,  for  the 
German  and  French  cantons  have  always  been  to  some 
extent  dominated  by  different  ideas  and  sympathies. 
Political  union  has  been  only  in  part  associated  with  the 
deeper  union  which  relates  to  purely  ideal  interests^ 
Even  the  difference  between  the  French  and  the  German 
literatures  of  Switzerland  does  not  give  a  complete  con- 
ception of  the  diversity  of  thought  and  sentiment  which 
exists  in  the  country.  Switzerland  has  also  produced 
Italian  writers  and  writers  who  use  the  Romanach  dialect 
of  the  Orisons.  The  Bomansch  and  Italian  branches  of 
her  literature  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  important  to 
deserve  more  than  passing  notice. 

During  the  struggles  against  the  Hapsburgs  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation  were  too  seriously  occupied  in 
defending  their  political  rights  and  in  adding  to  their 
territory  to  be  very  eager  for  the  satisfaction  of  intellectual 
needs.  They  producea  some  vigorous  war  songs,  but  in 
other  respects  they  were  content  with  snch:  literature  as 
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might  Itappen  to  reach  them  from  neightxmnng  oountnes. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  was  much  intel- 
lectizal  activity  in  Switzerland,  but  it  related  chiefly  to  the 
controversy  of  the  Protestants  with  the  Church  of  Home ; 
and  Zwingli,  Bullin^er,  and  the  other  Reformers  of  the 
German  cantons  were  not»  like  Luther,  wise  enough  to 
write  important  treatises  in  the  language  of  the  people^ 
They  wrote  chiefly  in  Latin,  reserving  the  use  of  German 
for  sermons  and  hymns.  One  good  writer  of  this  period 
whose  interest  was  not  confined  to  theology  was  Fran9ois 
Bonnivard,  who,  although  a  native  of  Savoy,  had,  as 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Victor,  been  associated  with 
Geneva  before  the  Reformation.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
resolute  of  those  who  opposed  the  ambition  of  Charles 
nL,  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  it  is  he  whose  sufferings  in  the 
service  of  his  adopted  country  have  been  immortalized  by 
Byron  in  **  Hie  Pnsoner  of  Chillon."  After  his  release  from 
imprisonment  he  became  a  Protestant,  and  wrote  in  French 
several  important  books,  the  chief  of  which  is  his  Chron- 
iques  de  Oen^ae.  This  work  is  written  in  a  bright  and 
animated  style,  and  vn  especially  valuable  for  its  account 
of  events  with  which  the  author  himself  was  connected. 
Another  vigorous  writer  of  the  16th  century  was  iBgidius 
Tschudi,  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Roman  Church.  He 
devoted  himself  witl^  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  history. 
The  only  result  of  his  labours  given  to  the  world  in  his 
lifetime  was  Die  urcUt  toahrhafftig  alpiach  Rhatic^  but 
several  other  works  have  since  been  published,  the  most 
important  being  his  Chronicon  Helvetieum  and  his  Haupt- 
achlussel  tu  verscMedenen  AUerik&mem, 

After  the  Reformation  a  respect  for  learning  was  main- 
tained by  the  university  of  Basel,  the  Carolinum  of  Zurich, 
and  various  other  educational  institutions  in  the  leading 
towns  of  the  Confederation ;  but  for  a  long  time  Switzer- 
land took  little  part  in  the  literary  movement  of  Europe. 
Theology  was  still  generally  thought  to  be  the  only 
subject  worthy  of  study  by  serious  minds,  and  theologians 
continued  to  write  their  books  in  Latin  (as,  for  example, 
C.  Gessner  of  Zurich).  In  this  respect  their  example  was 
followed  by  men  of  science.  In  the  few  instances  in  which 
scholars  belonging  to  German  cantons  wished  to  appeal  to 
readers  who  were  not  specialists,  they  wrote  in  French,  for 
Switzerland  was  so  intimately  associated  in  politics  with 
France  that  the  French  language  was  spoken  by  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  French  litera- 
ture was  the  only  modem  literature  of  which  they  had  any 
real  knowledge. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  there  were  many  signs  of  an 
intellectual  awakening  both  in  the  German  and  in  the 
French  districts.  The  literary  activity  manifested  in  the 
German  cantons  was  indirectly  connected  with  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  gradually  acquiring  a  stronger  sense 
of  poiiti^  independence.  They  had  been  Alienated  from 
France  by  the  arrogance  of  the  French  Government,  and 
had  been  forced  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  for  Switzerland  to  defend  her  own  interests  with- 
out foreign  patronage.  Here  and  there  scholars  began  to 
interest  themselves  in  Swiss  history,  and  to  take  pride 
in  the^  achievements  of  the  forefathers  of  the  republic ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  patriotic  sentiment  increased, 
thoughtful  men  became  less  inclined  to  take  all  their  ideas 
from  the  country  to  which  alone  they  had  hitherto  looked 
for  intellectual  guidance.  They  studied  with  greater 
earnestness  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  some 
of  them  turned  to  English  literature,  with  which  they  had 
not  up  to  this  time  hi^  the  slightest  acquaintance.  These 
influences  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  best  aspirations 
of  the  German  population  of  Switzerland,  and  it  was  not 
in  literature  only  that  important  results  were  achieved. 
Members  of  the  family  of  BemooUi  at  the  nniversity  of 


Basel  had  already  oobn  doing  great  work  in  mathematics; 
and  now  the  fame  of  Switzerland  as  a  country  favourable 
to  the  development  of  science  was  extended  by  many 
investigators,  the  best  known  of  whom  were  Euler,  Haller, 
Scheuchzer,  and  Muralt 

The  writer  who  first  gave  expression  to  the  most 
characteristic  literary  conceptions  of  his  time  in  Switzer- 
land was  J.  J.  Bodmer,  a  native  of  Zurich.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  in  youth  had  made  himself 
familiar  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  English,  French, 
and  Italian  literature.  In  1721,  in  association  with  his 
friend  Breitinger,  a  learned  Protestant  clergyman  in 
Zurich,  he  began  to  issue  the  Dixurse  der  Maler,  written 
in  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  English  essayists.  In  this 
periodical  the  two  friends  criticized  freely  the  works  of 
some  popular  German  versifiers,  and  they  wrote  with  so 
much  force  and  confidence  that  they  soon  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  not  only  in  Switzerland  but  in  Germany. 
When  the  value  of  their  work  was  beginning  to  be ' 
recognized,  a  high  place  was  taken  among  German  men 
of  letters  by  Gottsched,  a  professor  at  Leipsic  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  classic  drama  of  France,  and 
gathered  around  him  a  number  of  enthusiastic  disciples^ 
known  as  the  Saxon  school  For  some  time  he  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Swiss  critics,  with  whom  he  agreed 
in  condemning  the  wild  extravagance  of  Lohenstein  and 
his  imitators.  Bat  when  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  went  on 
to  praise  English  literature,  and  to  call  attention  especially 
to  the  splendid  qualities  of  Milton,  Gottsched  denounced 
their  opinions  as  utterly  false  and  misleading.  The  result 
was  that  a  bitter  controversy  broke  out  between  the  Saxon 
and  Swiss  schools,  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  presenting  an 
elaborate  statement  of  critical  doctrine^  the  former  in 
Vom  Wunderharm  in  der  Poene  (1740),  the  latter  in 
Kritieche  J>iehtkuneS  (1740).  The  controversy  was  followed 
with  great  interest  by  many  readers,  and,  although  it  was 
by  and  by  almost  forgotten,  it  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  outburst  of  German  literature  begun  by 
Klopstock,  Wieland,  and  Lessing.  The  theories  of  all  the 
combatants  were  to  some  extent  crude  and  even  grotesque, 
but  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  did  exceUent  service  by  the 
vigour  with  which  they  protested  against  the  notion  that 
'poetry  is  merely  the  work  of  'the  understanding  acting  in 
subjection  to  rigid  rules,  and  by  their  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation of  great  English  writers.  Bodmer  also  opened  f  reah 
sources  of  inspiration  by  editing  a  part  of  the  Nihelvngenr 
lied  and  some  poems  of  the  Minnesinger, — undertakinffs  in 
which  he  anticipated  the  labours  of  the  Romantic  s<£ooL 
He  vm>te  an  epic,  the  Noachide,  and  several  dramas,  but 
his  work  as  a  poet  is,  feeble  and  unimportant  in  compari- 
son with  his  achievements  as  an  editor  and  critic. 

A.  von  Haller,  who  made  his  fame  chiefly  as  a  man  of 
science  (see  vol  xL  p.  396),  ranked  in  Uterature  alao 
among  the  foremost  men  of  his  day.  His  poems  are  too 
directly  didactic  to  give  much  pleasure  to  modern  readers^ 
but  in  some  of  them — especially  Die  Alpen — ^there  are 
passages  of  striking  force  and  beauty.  HjEdler  knew  the 
Alps  not  merely  from  books  but  by  having  visited  them, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  revealed  that  they 
appeal  powerfully  to  the  imagination,  and  of  having  asso- 
ciated them  with  great  thoughts  and  aspirations.  He 
VTTOte  several  prose  romances,  but  outside  of  Switcerland 
these  works,  which  had  many  readers  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  are  now  practiceily  forgotten. 

A  Swiss  vnriter  of  the  18th  century  who,  as  a  poet» 
became  more  famous  even  than  Haller  was  Solomon 
Gessner.  At  Berlin  and  Hamburg  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Ramler  and  Hagedom,  and  after  his  return 
to  his  native  town  Zurich,  where  he  lived  as  an  artist,  he 
published  a  series  of  idyUic  poems  which  excited  onivenal 
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admiration.  The  most  popular  of  hia  writingB  was  Iiis 
proae  idyl,  Der  Tod  AbeTi  (1768).  This  work  wiui  trans- 
lated  into  many  languages,  and  was  received  with  not  less 
faTour  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  than  in  Switser- 
land.  There  is  not  much  serious  thought  in  Q^ssner's 
works,  and  his  sentiment  sometimes  degenerates  into  senti- 
mentalism,  but  a  permanent  place  is  secured  for  him  in 
literature  by  his  simple,  lucid  style  and  by  the  delicate 
grace  of  his  sketches  of  ideal  scenery.  These  qualities  were 
warmly  appreciated  by  Lessing  and  af ter^-ards  by  Qoethe. 
Of  the  Qerman  Swiss  poets  who  were  born  after  Oessncr 
had  become  famous  the  best  were  J.  O.  Salis-Seewis  and 
J.  M.  UsterL  Salis-Seewis  was  acquainted  with  Qoethe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland,  but  he  was  not  so  much 
influenced  by  them  as  by  a  greatly  inferior  poet^  Matthison, 
whose  ideas  and  methods  closely  resembled  his  own. 
There  is  little  yariety  of  sentiment  in  the  poems  of  Salis- 
Seewis,  but  their  uniformity  of  tone  is  prevented  from 
being  tiresome  by  his  perfect  sincerity  and  by  the  vividness 
of  his  diction.  IJsteri  wrote  at  least  one  song — '*  Freut 
euch  desLebens  " — which  became  popular  among  Germans 
of  all  classes,  but  his  most  important  writings  were  some 
clever  stories  in  the  German  dialect  of  Zurich. 
I  Philosophy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  was  not 
profoundly  studied  in  the  German  cantons  in  the  18th 
century,  but  philosophical  problems,  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  ethics,  were  discussed  in  a  popular  style  by  a  good 
many  more  or  less  able  writers.  Of  these  writers  one  of 
the  most  renowned  was  J.  G.  Zimmermann.  His  chief 
writings  are  U^>er  die  Eimamkeit  (1755)  and  Vom  Nation- 
aUtoUe  (1758).  These  works  present  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  cydicism  and  sentimentalism,  but  they  profoundly 
impressed  Zimmermann's  contemporaries,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  most  European  languages.  J.  G.  Suber  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  BerUn,  where  he  was  held  in 
much  esteem  at  the  time  when  Lessing  was  beginning  to 
make  a  name  as  a  critic  and  dramatist.  His  principal 
work  is  his  AUgemeine  Theorie  der  eehonen  Kxinete,  in 
which  he  tried  to  present  a  complete  exposition  of  the  laws 
of  art|  starting  with  the  philosophical  principles  of  Wolf, 
and  combining  them  with  critical  doctrines  derived  from 
EngUsh  and  French  writers.  His  style  is  somewhat  cold 
and  formal,  and  to  later  generations  his  governing 
thoughts  have  seemed  meagre  and  unfruitful  H.  E. 
Hirael  wrote  Dcu  BUd  einee  wahren  Fatrioten  (1767)  and 
▼arioos  other  works,  in  which  he  displayed  a  considerable 
power  of  expounding  and  illustrating  great  moral  princlpleai 
He  is  remembered  chie9y,  however,  by  a  charming  descrip- 
tion which  he  wrote  of  a  day  spent  by  Elopstock  and  him- 
self with  some  friends  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich, — a  day 
celebrated  by  Klopstock  in  one  of  the  finest  of  his  early 
odes.  J.  K.  Lav^ter  made  some  reputation  as  a  poet,  but 
he  owed  his  fame  chiefly  to  his  Phynognomiaehe  Fragment 
(1775-78),  in  which  he  sought  to  develop  the  idea  that 
the  face  presents  a  perfect  indication  of  character,  and  that 
physiognomy  may  therefore  be  treated  as  a  science.  His 
notions  are  arbitrary  and  rather  mystical,  but  he  expressed 
them  with  so  much  yigour  and  enthusiasm  that  he  found 
many  admirers  and  disciples.  J.  H.  Pestalozzi  was  a  less 
pretentious  but  infinitely  more  useful  writer  than  Lavater. 
Early  in  life^  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Bousseau,  he 
became  impressed  by  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in 
the  methods  of  popular  education ;  and  with  splendid  self- 
sacrifice  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  task  of  realising  his 
ideas  and  of  inspiring  others  with  a  sense  of  their  import- 
ance. His  writings — of  which  Lienhard  und  Oertrud  is 
the  best — are  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  literary 
qualities,  but  his  theories  made  his  name  famous  all  oyer 
the  civilised  world,  and  children  in  erery  good  school  may 
•till  be  said  to  profit  indirectly  by  his  labours. 


In  the  18th  century  the  German  cantons  produced  many 
writers  on  historical  subjects.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them  was  L  Iselin,  who^  in  his  OeaeAickte  der 
iietuckheit  (1768),  offered  suggestions  akin  to  those  wbish 
were  afterwards  set  forth  with  wider  knowledge  and  deeper 
insight  by  Herder.  J.  H.  Ttehudi  and  J.  J.  OVshndi, 
descendants  of  iBgidius  Tschudi,  also  did  much  good  work 
as  hiBtoriana  Greater  than  any  of  these — the  foremost 
historical  writer  of  Switzerland — was  J.  von  Miiller,  whose 
writings  marked  an  era  in  German  literature.  His  master- 
piece is  his  treecMehie  der  sehtpeueruchen  Eidgenouauchafi 
(1780).  Mtiller  had  not  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
laws  of  evidence  in  historical  inquiry,  but  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  research,  and  no  German  historian  of  his  time 
had  BO  great  a  power  of  bringing  out  the  significaiice  of 
facts  by  his  method  of  grouping  them.  His  style,  although 
sometimes  obscure  and  rhetorical,  was  often  made  warm 
and  glowing  by  his  eager  love  of  freedom  and  justice. 

The  literary  movement  of  the  French  districts  in  tlie 
18th  century  had  little  direct  relation  with  that  of  the 
German  cantona  It  sprang  chiefly  from  the  influence  of 
French  rofugees^  who  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  western 
Switzerland  after  the  rovocation  of  the  edict  of  Kantes^ 
The  most  energetie  of  the  French  writers  of  Switzerland  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  was^urguet,  the  son  of 
a  refugee.  He  travelled  in  Italy  and  Holland,  and  on  his 
rotnrn  to  Geneva  founded  the  BiMiothique  Italique^  which 
appeared  from  1729  to  1734.  In  carrying  on  this 
periodical,  which  extended  to  eighteen  volumes,  Bonrgaet 
was  aided  by  a  good  many  Swiss  writers — among  others 
by  Abraham  Ruchat  and  Loys  de  Bochat  of  Lanaanne. 
Bourguet's  colleagues  also  contributed  articles  to  Frendi 
periodicals  of  a  similar  kind  in  Holland,  three  of  which— 
the  Biblicthique  Univenelle  et  Eitiorique,  the  BibiioiA^qne 
Ckoine^  and  the  BibliotU^que  Aneienne  et  Jiodeme — were 
conducted  by  Jean  le  Clerc,  a  native  of  Geneva.  In  1732 
Bourguet  started  at  NeuchAtel  the  Mercure  Suisse^  which 
went  on  until  1784  and  did  much  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  its  readers  in  science,  literature,  history,  and  archseology. 
The  indefatigable  editor  and  his  colleagues  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  journalistic  work.  One  of  his  books — 
Traits  dee  FHri/aetiotu — was  an  important  oontribntion  to 
geology ;  and  lioys  de  Bochat  wrote  a  careful  book  entitled 
Jfemoirei  Critiquee  sur  FJiittoire  Aneienne  de  la  Suisae. 
Ruchat  was  the  author  of  Eietoire  de  la  Bf/ormaHon  r/c  la 
Suisae  and  of  J>elieei  de  la  Suisae,  The  writings  of  J.  P. 
de  Crousas,  a  friend  of  Bourguet,  display  no  remark- 
able qualities,  but  two  of  them,  his  Examen  of  Pope's 
Easag  on  Man  and  his  Commentaire  on  the  same  poem, 
have  some  interest  for  English  readers.  An  I^gllsh 
translation  of  the  Examen  by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Garter  was 
published  in  1739,  and  led  to  the  intervention  of  War- 
burton,  who  considered  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Sdsag 
was  not  in  any  way  hostile  to  religion. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  all  Eorope 
was  reading  the  works  of  a  Swiss  writer,  by  far  the  most 
Ulustrious  man  of  letters  whom  Switzerhmd  has  produced 
— J.  J.  Rousseau.  He  moved  civilized  mankind  by  many 
a  doctrine  which  no  one  now  holds  to  be  true,  bnt  he 
owed  his  astonishing  influence  not  so  much  to  his  fallacies 
as  to  his  passionate  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  poor,  to 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  free  development  of  individoal 
character,  and  to  the  power  with  which  he  reflected  in  his 
writings  the  beauty  and  'the  splendour  of  the  external 
world.  Of  his  own  happiness  he  made  shipwreck ;  bnt,  if 
we  judge  his  work  simply  by  the  practical  results  which 
sprang  from  it,  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  literary  force 
ol  modem  times.  His  family  was  of  French  origin,  bat  it 
bad  been  so  long  settled  at  Geneva  that  it  had  become 
thoroughly  Swiss,  and  to  this  fact  were  due  aome  of  the 
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most  Btriking  charaoteiistics  of  bis  genius.  Free  and 
republican  Switzerland  it-an  tbo  onljr  Continental  conntry 
wboFe  xnstittttions  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
ideas  with  which  KousAeau  shook  to  its  centre  the  political 
and  social  system  of  the  18th  ccutury. 

Of  the  other  French  writers  of  Switzerland  in  this  age 
the  most  eminent  was  |)erhaps  H.  It.  de  Saussure,  who,  in 
bis  Yoyaffft  d*in»  leu  Alpet  (1776-79),  presented  in  a  lucid 
and  attractive  stylo  tJie  results  of  much  careful  observa- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  geology,  and  made  im- 
ix>rtant  contributions  to  several  other  sciences.  Another 
<lifitinguished  scientific  writer  of  this  time  was  Charles 
lionnet,  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  natural 
history  and  psychology.  Ills  general  conception  of  the 
order  of  the  world  he  developed  systematically  in  his 
Contempfation  de  la  ITafurt  (1764).  Much  good  work 
was  also  done  by  the  brothers  De  Luc,  one  of  whom,  Jean- 
Andrd  de  Luc,  gave  iu  Letlres  tur  Quelquet  Parties  de  la 
Suitse  (1787)  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  physical,  social, 
and  political  peculiarities  of  a  portion  of  Switzerland. 

Some  clever  books  wore  written  by  Madame  de 
Charridre,  a  native  of  U^trccht,  who  settled  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  principality  of  Keuchfttel  in  1771.  Much 
interest  was  excited  by  her  lively  Lettres  £critea  de 
Lausanne  and  by  her  Lettrea  Neuckdieloisfi,  and  both  in 
Switzerland  and  in  France  there  were  many  admirers  of 
her  Mart  Sentimental  and  of  the  corresponding  work 
Lettres  de  Jfisire8$  Henley.  Samuel  Constant,  the  father 
of  Benjamin  Constant,  wrote  Camille  and  some  other 
romances  in  the  form  of  letters ;  and  Contes  Moraux^  in 
the  style  of  Marmontel,  were  written  by  J.  Senebier,  who 
did  better  work  as  an  investigator  in  physics  and  physio- 
logy. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  there  were  in 
French  Switzerland  many  ardent  students  of  history. 
One  of  the  ablest  of  them  was  P.  H.  Mallet,  who  took  as 
his  Hiiecial  subject  the  antiquities  of  northern  Europe,  but 
wrote  also  works  on  the  general  history  of  Denmark, 
Brunswick,  and  Hesse.  B^ranger  was  the  author  of  a 
lli^fAre  de  CenJhe\  and  Lamberty,  who  had  served  as 
secretary  of  several  legations  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
brought  together  in  his  Jlemoirei  many  interesting  details 
about  events  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge.  A 
good  history  of  Switzerland  to  the  17th  century  was  written 
by  De  Watteville,  and  Philibert  dealt  with  the  same 
subject  in  a  work  entitled  Les  RevolutioM  de  la  Haute- 
Allema^ne,  in  which  he  brought  the  story  down  to  1468. 
G.  E.  von  Haller  wrote  several  excellent  historical  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  bin  BiUiotkek  der 
SrhtceieergeschicAte. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  onwards  French 
Switzerland  has  produced  many  influential  writers,  but 
they  have  been  so  intimately  connected  with  France  that 
their  works  properly  belong  to  French  literature.  Necker, 
who  played  so  great  a  part  in  France  before  the  B  evolu- 
tion, was  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  his  age  on  politics 
and  finance ;  and  his  daughter  Madame  de  Stael,  whom, 
although  she  was  born  in  Paris,  Switzerland  may  also  claim, 
stauds  in  the  front  rank  of  women  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  literature.  }}er  most  brilliant  work,  Corinne^  was 
perhaps  of  less  real  importance  than  De  rAUemagne^  from 
which  Frenchmen  obtained  for  the  first  time  authentic 
information  as  to  the  intellectual  development  of  Germany. 
Benjamin  Constant  wrote  a  work  on  the  source,  forms,  and 
history  of  religion ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  Adolphe,  a 
romance,  and  adapted  Schiller's  Wallewteih  for  the  French 
stage.  But  his  principal  work  is  the  collection  of  his 
Dxurours  Frononeei  d  la  Chamhre  des  Depute*,  in  which  he 
eloquently  defends,  from  many  points  of  view,  the  prin- 
ciploe  of  constitutional  gorprnment.     De  Sismondi  dis- 


played astonishing  energy  as  a  writer  on  history,  literature, 
and  political  economy,  and  it  is  still  necessary  for  students 
of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  to  consult  his  works. 
His  Histoire  des  Francis,  although  planned  on  too  vast  a 
scale,  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  industry,  learning,  and 
literary  skill,  and  not  less  valuable  in  their  own  way  are 
his  Histoire  de  la  Jlenaissanre  de  la  Libert^  en  Italie  and 
his  De  la  Littirature  du  Midi  de  V Europe,  A.  Vinet,  an 
eminent  Protestant  theologian,  produced  a  great  impression 
by  his  Discours  tur  Quelques  Si^fts  Reliffieux  and  various 
other  theological  works,  which  are  full  of  vigorous  thought 
expressed  in  a  clear,  direct,  and  manly  style.  Among 
Swiss  novelists  R.  Tupffer,  author  of  VHerxtage,  TraveraSe, 
and  many  other  works,  takes  a  distinguished  place.  His 
early  writings  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe,  who  read 
them  with  pleasure;  and  Sainte-Beuve,  in  praising  Topfler^s 
methods,  gave  utterance  to  the  general  opinion  of  educated 
Frenchmen.  The  three  brothen  Andr6,  Antome  Elis^e,  and 
Joel  Cherbuliez,  and  their  sistera  Adrienne  and  Madame 
Tourte-Chcrbuliez,  were  all  well  known  writere ;  and  Victor 
Cherbuliez,  the  son  of  Andrd,  is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  fertile  novelists  of  the  present  day  in  France.  He 
commands  respect  also  as  a  writer  on  politics. 

In  the  later  literature  of  the  German  cantons  there  are 
not  so  many  famous  names  as  in  the  later  literature  of  the 
French  cantons.  Of  a  group  of  writers  who  connected  the 
influences  of  the  18th  century  with  those  of  the  19th,  J. 
B.  Albertini  was  the  most  original ;  but  he  appealed  to  a 
comparatively  small  class.  He  was  a  bishop  in  the  church 
of  tiie  ^loravian  Brethren,  and  his  poems  give  powerful 
expression  to  the  deeply  religious  sentiment  of  his  sect. 
A  romance  by  J.  C.  AppenzcUer — Gertrud  »o»  Wa'<H 
(1813) — was  so  popular  that  it  was  translated  into  French^ 
Dutch,  and  English ;  but  it  has  not  maintained  the  high 
place  which  was  for  some  time  attributed  to  it  J.  B. 
Wyss  edited  the  Alpenrosen  "from  1811  for  about  twenty 
year»,  and  for  this  periodical  he  wrote  many  poems,  taking 
his  subjects  chiefly  from  Swiss  history  and  legends.  He 
completed  and  published  a  story  begun  by  his  father,  Der 
Sehweizerixhe  Robinson,  translations  of  which  have  been 
widely  circulated  in  France,  Simin,  England,  and  America. 
He  also  -^-rote  "Rufst  du,  mein  Valerland,"  the  great 
national  saag  of  Switzerland.  A.  E.  Frohlich  was  a  good 
writer  of  fables,  and  J.  A.  Henne  made  a  considerable 
reputation,  not  only  as  a  poet  but  as  the  writer  of  a  work 
entitled  ilaneihos,  die  Orir/ines  unserer  Geschickte  und 
Chronologie,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  European 
origin  of  the  A.ryan  race.  T.  Meyer-Merian,  author  of  the 
well-known  song,  "Ich  ging  so  ganz  alleine,"  was  also  a 
vigorous  drar/iatist.  Dramatic  and  lyrical  |x>ema  of  some 
power  were  written  by  T,  Bomhauser,  but  they  were  too 
plainly  intended  to  serve  a  political  party  to  have  per- 
manent significance.  A  more  poetical  writer  was  B. 
Reber,  whose  Bilder  aus  den  Burgunder-Krieg^n  present 
a  scries  of  glowing  pictures  from  one  of  the  most  splendid 
periods  of  Swiss  history. 

All  these  writere  were  surpassed  by  Albert  Bitzius, 
known  as  Jereniiai  Gotth'^lf  from  the  title  of  his  fint 
book.  He  was  the  vicar  of  Liitzelfluh,  and  for  many  yeara 
found  amplo  scope  for  his  energies  in  quiet  works  of 
benevolence.  Der  Raverspiegel,  oder  Lehenageschiekte  des 
Jeremias  Gotthel/,  published  in  1 836,  when  he  was  nearly 
forty  yeara  of  age,  at  once  made  his  name  famous,  and  it 
was  followed  by  Uli  der  Knerht,  Uli  der  POchter,  Leiden 
und  Freuden  eines  Sehnltneisters,  and  other  powerful  tales. 
The  charm  of  his  writings  springs  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  an  accurate  representation  of  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  habits  of  the  people  among  whom  he  laboured. 
Bitzius  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  impulsive  temper, 
but  a  clos^  observer,  capable  of  penetrating  far  below  th^ 
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Borface  of  life^  and  endowed  with  a  remarkable  facolty 
of  reproducing  his'impressionB  in  striking  imaginative 
pictureB.  Hlb  Btjle  is  often  roogb  and  careless,  but  his 
artistic  defects  are  never  serious  enough  to  interrupt  the 
free  development  of  his  fresh  and  vivid  conceptions. 

Another  German  writer  of  Switzerland  whose  name  is 
well  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country  is 
Gottfried  Keller.    He  established  his  reputation  by  his 


romance  Der  Grilne  ffeinrich  (1854),  and  afterwards  he 
published  Die  LetOe  von  Seldwyla,  a  series  of  tales  of 
village  life,  and  Sieben  Legenden.  He  is  also  the  aathor 
of  some  volumes  of  poems. 
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SWORD.  Ortgim  and  Sariy  J^orm*.— The  sword  is  a 
hand-weapon  of  metal,  distinct  from  all  missile  weapons 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  staff- weapons, 
— the  pike,  bill,  halberd,  and  the  like, — in  which  the  metal 
head  or  blade  occupies  only  a  fraction  of  the  effective 
length.  The  handle  of  a  sword  provides  a  grip  for  the 
hand  that  wields  it,  or  sometimes  for  two  hands ;  it  may 
add  protection,  and  in  most  patterns  does  so  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  But  it  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
blade.  For  want  of  a  metal-headed  lance  or  axe,  which 
indeed  were  of  later  invention,  a  sharpened  pole  or  a  thin- 
edged  paddle  will  serve  the  turn.  A  sword-handle  without 
a  blade  is  naught ;  and  no  true  sword-blade  can  be  made 
save  of  metal  capable  of  taking  an  edge.  There  are  so- 
called  swords  of  wood  and  even  stone  to  be  found  in 
collections  of  savage  weapons.  But  these  are  really 
flattened  clubs ;  and  the  present  writer  agrees  with  Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers  in  not  believing  that  such  modifications  of  the 
club  have  had  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  form  or  use 
of  true  swords.  On  thi?  last  point,  however,  the  opinions  of 
competent  arclueologists  are  so  much  divided  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  fairly  open.  We  will  only  remark  that  the 
occurrence  in  objects  of  human  handiwork  of  a  form,  or 
even  a  series  of  forms,  intermediate  between  two  types  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  that  those  forms  are  historical  links 
between  the  different  types,  or  that  there  is  any  historical 
connexion  at  all.  In  the  absence  of  dates  fixed  by  external 
evidence  this  kind  of  comparison  will  seldom  take  us  be- 


yond plausible  conjecture.  A  traveller  who  had  never  seen 
velocipedes  might  naturally  suppose,  on  a  first  inspection, 
that  the  tricycle  was  a  modification  of  the  old  four-wheeled 
velocipede,  and  the  bicycle  a  still  later  invention ;  he  woald 
perhaps  regard  the  two-wheeled  **  Otto  "  as  the  historical 
link  between  tricycles  and  bicycles.*  But  we  know  that  in 
fact  the  order  of  development  has  been  quite  different 

It  is  more  difiScult  as  a  matter  of  verbal  definition  to 
distingmsh  the  sword  from  smaller  hand-weapons.  Thos 
an  ordinary  sword  is  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  dagger:  but  there  are  long  daggers  and  short 
swords ;  neither  will  the  form  of  bl&de  or  handle  afford  anj 
certain  test  The  real  difference  lies  in  the  intended  use 
of  the  weapon ;  we  associate'  the  sword  with  open  comh&t, 
the  dagger  with  a  secret  attack  or  the  sudden  defence 
opposed  to  it  One  might  say  that  a  weapon  too  large  to 
be  concealed  about  the  person  cannot  be  called  a  dagger. 
Aigain,  there  are  large  knives,  such  as  those  used  by  tbe 
Afridis  and  Afghans,  which  can  be  distinguished  .from 
swords  only  by  the  greater  breadth  of  the  blade  as  com- 
pared with  its  length.  Again,  there  are  special  types  of 
i^rms,  of  which  the  yataghan  is  a  good  example,  which  in 
their  usual  forms  do  not  look  much  like  swords,  but  in 
others  that  occur  must  be  classed  as  varieties  of  the  sword, 
unless  we  keep  them  separate  by  a  more  or  less  artificial 
theory,  referring  the  type  as  a  whole  to  a  different  origia 

Of  the  actual  origin  of  swords  we  have  no  direct 
evidence.     Neither  does  the  English  word  nor,  so  f ar  ai 
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we  are  aware^  any  of  the  equivalent  words  in  other 
languages,  Aryan  or  otherwise,  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter.  W»  only  know  that  swords  are  found  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  among  all 
people  who  have  acquired  any  skill  in  metaT-work.  There 
are  two  very  ancient  types,  which  we  may  call  the  straight- 
edged  and  tiie  leaf-shaped  Assyrian  monuments  represent 
a  straight  and  narrow  sword,  apparently  better  fitted  for 
thrusting  than  cutting.  Bronze  swords  of  this  form  have 
actually  been  found  in  Etruscan  tombs,  and  by  Dr  Schlie- 
maim  at  Mycense,  side  by  side  with  leaf -shaped  specimens. 
We  have  also  from  Mycenae  some  very  curious  and  elab- 
orately wrought  blades,  so  broad  and  short  that  they 
must  be  called  ornamental  daggers  rather  than  swords. 
The  leaf-shaped  blade  is  common  everywhere  among  the 
remains  of  men  in  the  '*  Bronze  Period  "  of  civilization,  and 


Fio.  1.— 1-5.  Greek  iword*  of  the  elaatkal  type  (Oerhard*!  OrUehUeh*  reutn- 
bader\  6-15,  Roman  evorda  from  Ltadensehmlt,  Traeht  trnd  Bme^ffuvng 
d0$  rSmUeJun  Hteru  wOkrtnd  4«r  KmUtntU^  Bnunewlck,  1889.  8,  So-called 
"aword  of  Tlberioa"  from  Mains  (Brit.  Mos.);  7,  Bonn  (privata  collection), 
lengUi  768  mm.;  8,  lexionaij  (monnmenk  at  Wiesbaden);  9,  caralnr  (monn« 
ment  at  Mains)-.  10.  caralry  (monument  at  Worms) ;  18, 18,  aword  handles 
(Kiel  and  Mains);  11, 14, 18,  from  Ttajan'a  eolnmn. 

this  was  the  shape  used  by  the  Greeks  in  historical  times, 
and  is  the  shape  familiar  to  us  in  Greek  works  of  art  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  say  whether  the  Homeric  heroes 
wore  the  leaf-shaped  sword,  as  we  see  it,  for  example,  on  the 
Mausoleum  sculptures,  or  a  narrow  straight-edged  blade  of 
the  Assyrian-Mycenaean  pattern.  In  any  case,  the  sword 
holds  a  quite  inferior  position  with  Greek  v?arriors  of  all 
times.  We  have  not  the  means  of  pronouncing  which 
pattern  is  the  older.  To  a  modem  eye  the  Assyrian  or 
Mycensean  sword  looks  fitter  for  thrusting  than  cutting. 
The  leaf  shaped  sword,  so  far  as  we  know  from  works  of 
art,  vTas  used  with  a  downright  cutting  blow,  regardless 
of  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  swordsman's  body;  this, 
however,  matters  little  when  defence  is  left  to  a  idiield  or 
armour,  or  both.  The  use  of  th*  sword  as  a  weapon  of 
combined  offence  and  defence — swordsmanship  as  we  now 
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understand  it — is  quite  modem.  If  the  sword  was  de- 
veloped from  a  spearhead  or  dagger,  one  would  expect  it 
to  have  been  a  thrusting  weapon  before  it  was  a  cutting 
one.  But  when  we  come  to  historical  times  we  find  that 
the  effective  use  of  the  point  is  a  mark  of  advanced  skill 
and  superior  civilization.  The  Eomans  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  Tacitus  tells  us  how  Agricola's  legionaries 
made  short  work  of  the  clumsy  and  pointless  arms  of  the 
Britons  when  battle  was  fairly  joined.^  The  tradition  was 
preserved  at  least  as  late  as  Uie  time  of  Yegetius,  who,  as 
a  technical  vmter,  gives  details  of  the  Roman  soldier's 
sword  exercise.  Asiatics  to  this  day  treat  the  sword 
merely  as  a  cutting  weapon,  and  most  Asiatic  swords  are 
incapable  of  being  handled  in  any  other  way. 

Historical  Types, — The  normal  types  of  swords  which 
we  meet  with  in  historical  times,  and  from  which  all  forma 
now  in  use  among  civilized  nations  are  derived,  may  be 
broadly  classified  as  straight-edged  or  curved.  In  the 
straight^ged  tjrpe,  in  itself  a  very  ancient  one,  either 
thrusting  or  cutting  qualities  may  predominate,  and  the 
blade  may  be  double-edged  or  single^ged.  The  double- 
edged  form  was  prevalent  in  Europe  down  to  the  17th 
century.  The  single-edged  blade,  or  backsword  as  it  was 
called  in  England,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Scottish 
weapons  commonly  but  improperly  known  as  claymores, 
and  is  now  exclusively  employed  for  military  weapons. 
But  these,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  curved  Oriental  sabre.  Among  early 
double-edged  swords  the  Roman  pattern  stands  out  as  a 
workmanlike  and  formidable  weapon  for  close  fight ;  the 
point  viras  used  by  preference.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Roman  tradition  disappeared,  and  a  new  start  was  made 
from  the  clumsy  barbarian  arm  which  the  Romans  had 
despised.  Gradually  the  broad  and  all  but  pointless  blade 
was  lightened  and  tapered,  and  the  thrust,  although  its 
real  power  was  unknown,  was  moro  or  less  practisedL  St 
Louis  anticipated  Napoleon  in  calling  on  his  men  to  use 
the  point ;  and  the  heroes  of  dismounted  combats  in  the 
Morte  Darthur  are  described  as  "  foining  "  at  one  another. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  a  well-proportioned 
and  well-mounted  cut-and-thrust  sword  was  in  general  use^ 
and  great  artistic  ingenuity  vtras  expended,  for  those  who 
could,  afford  it,  on  Uie  mounting  and  adornment.  The 
growth  and  variations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hilt, 
curiously  resembling- those  of  a  living  species,  would  alone 
be  matter  enough  for  an  archaeological  study.-  One 
peculiar  form,  that  of  the  Scottish  basket-hilt,  derived  from 
the  Venetian  pattern  known  as  schiavoruy  has  persisted  to 
our  own  day  without  material  change. 

Quite  different  from  the  European  models  is  the  crescent* 
shaped  Asiatic  sabre,  commonly  called  scimitar.  We  are 
not  acquainted  vnth  any  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  in  time  or  place.  The  fame  of  the  Damascus 
manufacture  of  sword-blades  is  of  great  antiquity,  as 
is  also  that  of  Khor&sAn,  still  the  centre  of  the  best 
Eastern  work  of  this  kind.  Whoever  first  made  these 
blades  had  conceived  a  very  definite  idea, — that  of  gain- 
ing a  maximum  of  cutting  power  regardless  of  toss  in 
other  qualities, — and  executed  it  in  a  manner  not  tp  be 
improved  upon.  The  action  of  the  curved  edge  in  deliver- 
ing a  blow  is  to  present  an  oblique  and  therefore  highly 
acute-angled  section  of  the  blade  to  the  object  struck,  so 
that  in  effect  the  cut  is  given  with  a  finer  edge  than  could 
safely  be  put  on  the  blade  in  its  direct  transverse  section. 
In  a  well-made  sabre  the  setting  of  the  blade  with  regard 
to  the  handle  (**  leading  forward  "V  is^likewise  ordered  with, 
a  view  to  this  result  And  the  cutting  power  of  a  weapon 
so  shaped  and  mounted  is  undoubtedly  very  great     But 

*  Agrie,,  86:  **  Britannoruin  gladii  sine  mncrone  oomplexnm  u* 
monun  et  in  anerto  pagnam.  Don  tolerabant 
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the  nae  of  the  pout  is  abandoned,  and  the  capaeitieB  of 
defendve  nee  (to  which  Orientals  pay  little  or  no  atten- 
tion) mneh  duniniahed.  These  dniwbacks  have  caused 
the  scimitar  type,  after  being  in  fashion  for  European 
light  cavalry  daring  the  period  of  Napoleon's  wars  and 
somewhat  longer,  to  be  discarded  in  onr  own  time.  But, 
as  long  as  Easterns  adhere  to  their  rigid  grasp  of  a  small 
handle  and  sweeping  cat  delivered  from  the  dionlder,  the 
Persian  scimitar  or  Indian  talwir  will  remain  the  natural 
weapon  of  the  Eastern  horseman.  Indian  and  Persian 
swords  are  often  richly  adorned;  but  their  appropriate 
beauty  is  in  the  texture  of  the  steel  itself,  the  '*  damascen- 


watering  "  which  distinguishes  a  superior  from  a 


fi<y  S.— Oricnttl  twords  (reprodneed  Iqr  permlnkm  from  Kgwton'a  lUmirmM 

iraiMl6oo«<ir/atftanitnnj,imt>llshed1qrtlMliidUOttee,18Siy)i   1, 1.  Dwiorattd 

>      F«r»iM  arms ;  J,  nonUct  »word ;  4,  common  tfpe  of  Uiirtr  (NorUi-Wwk  Pro- 

Tincet);   ».  7«ta«!iAn  type;   •.  Persian  tidw^r;  8,  kukri  (Nepal);  7,  t,  10^ 

ICahratta,  abowlng  tranalUon  to  gaunUet  airoi^  ^ 

common  specimen.     This  process,  long  obsciire  to  Euro- 
peans, has  in  recent  times  been  explained  (see  below). 

There  are  special  Asiatic  varieties  of  carved  blades  of 
which  the  origin  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  Among  these 
the  most  remarkable  is  perhaps  the  yataghan,  a  weapon 
pretty  much  coextensive  with  the  Mohammedan  world, 
though  it  is  reported  to  be  not  common  in  Persia.  It  has 
been  imported  from  Africa,  through  a  French  imitation,  as 
the  model  of  the  sword-bayonets  which  have  been  common 
for  about  a  generation  in  European  armies ;  probably  the 
French  authorities  caught  at  it  to  satisfy  the  sentiment, 
which  lingered  in  Continental  armies  long  after  it  had  dis- 
appeared in  England,  that  even  the  infantry  soldier  after 
the  invention  of  the  bayonet  must  have  some  kind  of 


sword.  A  compact  and  formidable  hand-weapon  has  thus 
been  turned  into  a  clumsy  and  top-heavy  pike.  If  we  try 
to  make  a  bayonet  that  will  cut  cabbages,  we  may  or  may 
not  get  a  useful  chopper,  but  we  shall  certainly  get  a  veiy 
bad  bayonet  The  double  curve  of  the  yataghan  is  sub- 
stantially identical  irith  that  of  the  Goorkha  knife  (hiiri)^ 
though  tiie  latter  is  so  much  broader  as  to  be  more  like 
a  woodman's  than  a  soldier's  instrument  It  ia  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  there  is  any  historical  connexion. 
Similar  needs  are  often  capable  of  giving  rise  to  similar 
inventions  without  imitation  or  communication.  There 
are  yet  other  varieties,  belonging  to  widely  spread  families 
of  weapons,  which  have  acquired  a  strong  individuality. 
Such  are  the  swords  of  Japan,  which  are  the  hi^Uy  per- 
fected working  out  of  a  genextJ  Indo-Chinese  type ;  tiiey 
are  powerful  weapons  and  often  beautifully  made,  but  a 
European  swordsman  would  find  them  ill-balanced  and 
dumsy,  and  the  Japanese  style  of  sword-play  certainly  has 
nothing  to  teach  us. 

Other  sorts  of  weapons,  again,  are  so  peculiar  in  form  or 
historical  derivation,  or  both^  as  to  refuse  to  be  referred  to 
any  of  the  normal  divisions.  The  long  straight  ganntlet- 
hilted  sword  (paUt)  found  both  among  the  Mahnttas  in 
the  south  of  India,  and  among  the  Sikhs' and  Bigpnts  in 
the  ncMTth,  is  an  elongated  form  of  the  broad-bladed  dagger 
with  a  cross-bar  handle  (ka0r),  as  is  shown  by  a  transi- 
tional form,  much  resembling  in  shape  and  aie  of  blade 
the  medlnval  English  anlace,  and  furnished  wit^i  a  guard 
for  the  back  of  the  hand.  This  last-mentioned  pattern 
seems,  however,  to  be  limited  to  a  comparatively  small 
region.  When  once  the  combination  of  a  long  blade  with 
the  gauntlet  hilt  was  arrived  at^  any  strsight  blade  might 
be  so  mounted ;  and  many  appear  on  examination  to  be 
of  European  workmanship — German,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 
There  are  various  other  Oriental  arms^  notably  in  the 
Malay  groups  as  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
they  are  properly  swords  or  not  The  Malay  ^  parang 
latok  "  is  a  kmd  of  elongated  chopper  sharpened  by  being 
bevelled  off  to  an  edge  on  one  side,  and  tnus  capable  of 
cutting  only  in  one  direction.  The  anlace  incidentally 
mentioned  above  seems  to  be  merely  an  overgrown  dagger ; 
the  name  occurs  only  in  English  and  Wdsh;  in  which 
language  firsts  or  whence  the  name  or  thing  came,  is 
unknown  (see  Philol.  Soe.  Did.,  «.v.). 

Modem  European  DevdopmenU, — ^In  the  course  of  the 
16  th  century  the  straight  two-edged  sword  of  all  work 
was  lengthened,  narrowed,  and  more  finely  pointed,  till  it 
became  the  Italian  and  Spanish  rapier,  a  weapon  still  fur- 
mshed  with  cutting  edges^  but  used  diiefly  for  thrusting. 
We  cannot  say  how  far  this  transition  was  influenc^ 
by  the  ettocy  a  medieval  thrusting  weapon  carried  by 
horsemen  rather  as  an  auxiliary  lance  than  as  a  sword. 
The  Roman  preference  of  the  point  was  rediscovered  under 
new  conditions,  and  fencing  became  an  art  Its  pix>gress 
was  from  pedantic  complication  to  lucidity  and  simplidtj, 
and  the  fashion  of  the  weapon  was  simplified  also.  Earlj 
in  the  18th  century,  the  use  of  the  edge  having  been 
finally  abandoned  in  rapier-play,  the  two-^iged  blade  wis 
supplanted  by  the  bayonet-diaped  French  duelling  sword, 
on  which  no  improvement  has  since  been  made  except  in 
giving  it  a  still  simpler  guard.  The  name  of  lapier  is 
often  but  wrongly  given  to  this  by  English  writers.  About 
the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  primacy  of  the  srt 
passed  from  Italy  to  France,  and  there  it  still  remains.  It 
would  take  us  too  f%jr  to  consider  the  history  of  fencing 
here;  Mr  Egerton  Castle's  work  will  be  found  a  trost- 
worthy  guide,  and  almost  indispensable  for  those  who  wisii 
really  to  understand  the  passages  relating  to  sword-pky  in 
our  Elisabethan  literature,  of  which  the  fencing  scene  in 
HamUt  is  the  most  famous  and  obvious  example. 
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Meaawliile  a  ttoater  and  broader  pattern,  with  snndry 
minor  Tarietiei,  oontinned  in  nee  for  nuiitary  porpoeee,  and 
gradnaflij  the  single-edged  form  or  broadsword  prevailed. 
The  well-knewn  name  M  Ferara,  pecoliarly  associated  with 
Scottish  Uadesy  appears  to  have  originally  belonged  to  a 
Venetian  maker,  or  family  of  makers,  towards  the  end  of 
the  16th  oentnry.  The  Spanish  blades  made  at  Toledo 
had  by  that  time  acquired  a  renown  which  still  continues. 
Somewhat  later  Oriental  example,  imported  probably  by 
way  of  Hungary,  induced  the  curvature  found  in  most 
recent  military  sabres,  which,  howeyer,  is  now  kept  within 


vw.  1.-1 


16th 


Mr  Igvrtoa  CmUo**  SAooU  and  Matttn  ^Fmf.  1,  Early 
;  S.  CtariBM,  a  lUO ;  S,  Itellu  rtptor,  third  quarter  U»h  cent; 
nfder,  hito  lath  omit.;  t,  ItalUn,  nme  period;  t,  Snfllah,  Mme 
pvnoa ;  f ,  Snglltt  noaketeer't  nrocd,  eaitf  17th  oeok. ;  8,  Spe^sh  broad- 
•weed,  «ai1y  17th  eeot.;  1^  Venetian,  e.  IMO;  10,  ttaUan,  lata  leth  eenk:  M, 
EngtUh,  ttane  of  Coounomrealth ;  It,  French  rnler, «.  letO;  IS,  German  tfam- 
-bVE,  Mrty  17th  c«Bt4  H  1^  OMn-ewoflda,  1700nl7M. 

sach  bounds  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  effective  use  of 
the  point  An  eccentric  specialised  variety — we  may  call 
it  a  **  sport  "-—of  the  sabre  is  the  narrow  and  flexible 
<<  Bchl&ger  "  with  which  German  students  fight  their  duels 
^f  or  the  most  part  not  arising  out  of  any  quarrel,  but  set 
trials  of  skill),  under  highly  conventional  rules  abnost 
identical  with  those  of  the  old  English  '<  backswording " 
pracUaed  within  living  memory,  in  which,  however,  Ute 
9W€ids  were  represented  by  sticks.  These  *<8chliger" 
dixels  cause  much  effusion  of  blood,  but  not  often  serious 
aaJiger  to  life  or  limib. 


There  are  plenty  of  modem  books  on  sabre-play,  but 
comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  its  scien- 
tific treatment  It  is  said  that  the  Italian  schod  is  better 
than  the  French,  and  the  modem  German  and  Austrian  the 
best  of  all  Some  of  the  English  cavalry  regiments  have 
good  traditions,  enriched  of  late  years  l^  the  application 
of  a  knowledge  of  fencing  derived  from  eminent  French 
masters. 

The  Mamvfadiwn  nf  8'wwdB,  —Mechanical  invention  hay  not 
been  able  to  snpenede  or  equal  hand-work  in  the  prodoction  of 
l^ood  aword-blades.  The  awordsmith'a  craft  is  still,  no  less  than 
It  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  essentially  a  handicraft,  and  it  requires 
a  high  order  of  skilL  His  rough  material  is  a  har  of  cast  and 
hammered  steel  tapering  from  the  centre  to  the  ends ;  when  this 
is  cut  in  two.  each  naif  is  made  into  a  sword.  The  **  tang  **  whicli 
fits  into  tiie  nandle  is  not  part  of  the  blade,  but  a  piece  of  wrought 
iron  welded  on  to  its  base.  Fron  tiiis  first  stage  to  the  finishug 
of  the  point  it  is  all  hammer-and^anvil  work.  Spedal  tools  are 
used  to  form  grooves  in  the  blade  according  to  the  regulation  or 
other  pattern  desired,  but  the  shape  and  weight  of  the  blade  are 
fixed  wholly  by  the  akilled  hand  and  eye  of  the  smith.  Measuring 
tools  are  at  hand,  but  are  littie  used.  Ghreat  care  is  necessaiy  to 
avoid  overheating  the  metal,  which  would  produce  a  brittie  ciystal- 
line  sprain,  and  to  keep  the  surface  free  fit»m  oxide,  which  would 
be  imurious  if  hammered  in.  In  temperingtiie  blade  the  workman 
fudges  of  the  proper  heat  bv  the  colour.  Water  is  preferred'to  oil 
by  ue  best  makers,  notwithstanding  that  tempering  in  oil  is  much 
easier.  With  oil  there  is  not  the  same  risk  of  thf  blade  coming 
out  distorted  and  having  to  be  forged  straight  sgain  (a  risk,  how- 
ever, which  the  expert  swordsmith  can  generally  avoid) ;  but  the 
steel  is  only  surface-hardened,  and  the  blade  therefore  remains 
liable  to  bend.  Machinery  comes  into  play  only  for  grinding  and 
polishing,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  manufiusture  of  hilto  and 
appurtenances.  The  finished  blade  is  jproved  by  being  caused  to 
strike  a  violent  blow  on  a  solid  block  with  the  two  sides  fiat  witii 
the  edge,  and  lasUy  with  the  back;  after  this  the  blade  is  bent 
flatwise  in  both  directions  by  hand,  and  finally  the  point  is  driven 
through  a  steel  plate  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  In  spite 
of  all  the  care  that  can  be  used  both  in  choice  of  material  andin 
workmanship,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  blades  thus  tried  USi  to 
stand  the  proof,  and  are  rejected.  The  process  we  have  briefly 
deeoribed  is  that  of  making  a  really  good  sword ;  of  course  plenty 
of  cheaper  and  commoner  weapons  are  in  the  market,  but  they  are 
hardly  nt  to  trust  a  man's  life  to.  It  ii  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  peculiar  skill  of  the  swordsmith  is  in  England  so  far  hereditary 
that  it  can  be  traced  back  in  the  same  families  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

The  best  Eastern  blades  are  justiy  celebrated,  but  they  are  not 
better  than  the  best  European  ones ;  in  fact^  Buropeisn  swords  are 
often  met  with  in  Asiatic  hands,  remounted  in  Eastern  fashion. 
The  ** damascening **  or  "  watering**  of  choice  Perslsn  and  Indian 
arms  is  not  a  secret  of  workmanship,  but  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
manner  of  making  the  Indian  steel  iteelf^  in  which  a  crystdliring 
process  is  set  up;  when  metal  of  thii  texture  is  foiged  out,  the 
result  is  a  more  or  less  regular  wavy  pattern  running  throu«^  it 
Ho  difTerence  is  made  by  this  in  the  practical  qualities  of  tiie  olade. 

The  foIUmtac  Urt  of  woriu  to  Intnfled  to  guide  Vb»  rMdw,  if  detfred,  tofolkr 
soqnslntMioe  with  the  Utaniure  and  mtboriklet  of  tho  rabjoet^  end  wfll,  a  to 
hoped,  be  found  uef nl  for  that  pnrpooe,  bat  tt  doot  not  prof •«  to  be  la  ttielf 
■oflloient  eron  •■  a  Mlecttoo. 

ilreAjwl00f  ontf  OmmtoI  jnKonf*— B.  F.  Bmion,  Tkt  Botk  tf  tk§  Bmar4  (jnoly 
one  ToL  pabUsbod),  London,  1884;  Cokmtl  Lane  Fos  (taov  Major<43«n.  Pltt- 
Blverfl),  Oatalogu*  ^  AtUkrcpotogtMa  CoRtctiem,  Bouth  KmmiMm  Mtutmm, 
London.  1874;  ''Primlttre  Warfaro,**  fai  Jomtiai  of  the  Boyal  Unitod  Sanrlea 
Inatltnnon.  1M7, 1888, 1869.  For  mootol  reglana  andpetioda,  aee  Hon.  Wllbraham 
Ecarton.  JttiuiraM  Bandboek  of  indUm  Amu,  pnbUabod  Iqr  tho  IndU  Offloe, 
London.  1880 ;  Undenaehmlt,  Fraeht  mmd^BmK0ffimmg  dm  rdm{$ekm  Bmm 
udhrma  dtr  KaUtnta.  Bmnawldc.  1889;  Dromnumd  and  Aaderaon,  Anetrnti 
BeettUh  Wtapom^  Edlnbnrgh  and  London,  1881.  The  more  general  traattoaa 
and  handbooka  on  anna  and  annonr,  aneh  aa  Oroee,  M ejTfdc,  Eetrttt)  Lacombe, 
Donunfai,  may  be  conanltod  with  edrantage,  bat  are  not  alwMt  to  be  tniated  In 
''The  Forma  and  Htotory  of  the  Sword,*  hi  Proomikigt  of  the  Boyal 


Inatltatlon.  1888,  by  the  preooat  writer,  gheo  farther  rafei 
Tartona  pouta. 

dhiorAman«)k4».— Egerton  OoaOe,  BthotU  mi  Mmdtn  «tf  Fmui/nm  th§  Mlddlg 
Age*  to  tk$  Bightmmth  Omtwrg,  London,  1885  Ondndtng  e  erttleol  blbHofraphj) ; 
Vlgesnt,  BtbHogroMo  d»  f IwrAna  AneUmu  M  Modumt,  Parfaul889t  Qomart 
(aaanmad  najM  of  PoeeelllorX  TM>H$  d§  rBttHme,  Parte.  1818  Ou«torkal  faiteo- 
doetlon);  Grtaler,  X««  Amm  H  U  Dud,  Parte,  1847  (prefaotf  bjA.  Dnmaa)s 
Chapman,  FoQ  PraeH«$,  London,  1881 ;  W<Hn  tmd  ObtwvaHmu  vm  Ot*  Art  v 
Afic«i^~l864|  J.  M.  Walte,  LmMm  *m  Sabrt,  Se.,  London,  [1881].  The  French 
offldal  JfamMl  d*JBMrlaM  (approved  1877)  gtreaa  Terydearand  eonoiee  eonunary 
of  the  modeni  eohooL  Ooi^idoto'e  X«om  ^Arwm  (Parta,  187S,  Sd  od.)  and 
Camllto  Pr^ToeTe  TkdorU  PraHfut  d$  fBterimt  (Parte,  188^  era  the  totoet  and 


ThereJe^orthoMnlng  Ja  toglsed,  hi 
"    '*'  ~  —  ~  -•       'F.  CraafordCbP 


Bwlmhiton8eriee."evoricoa  Aa«*v1qrW.E.Po]loekandl 

to  which  to  added  BMMJma  ArtU  Dtmlcatorim,  a  OpeyMf  md  Omtral  AWe- 


0raptari/llto  ilH  ^i^aMa^  by  Efforton  Caatle. 
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MTJai  Armm  AoneAM,  Btndbarf^  1841,  tiwaL  by  Ueot-Col.  ItexwA.  Londoa, 
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SWOBD-FISH.  Bword-fiBhes  ftre  a  small  family  of  I 
gpiny-iayed  fishes  (ZiphtidM),  the  principal  chaiacteiistic 
of  which  consists  in  the  prolongation  of  the  npper  jaw 
into  a  long  pointed  swonl-like  weapon.  The  "sword" 
is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  intermaxillary  and 
maxillary  bones,  which  possess  an  extremely  hard  texture ; 
it  has  the  shape  of  a  mnch  elongate  cone,  more  or  less 
flattened  thronghont  its  whole  length ;  the  end  ia  sharply 
pointed.  It  is  smooth  above  and  on  the  npper  part  of  the 
sides,  and  ron^  below  owing  to  the  presence  of  innnmer- 
able  rudimentary  teeth,  which  have  no  function. 

The  general  form  of  the  body  is  well  proportioned, 
somewhat  elongate^  and  such  as  is  always  found  in  fishes 
with  great  power  of 
swimming,  as,  for  in- 
stance^ in  the  mackerel 
and  tunny,  and  the  tail 


,  ,  , .       ^  Sword-Flsh 

terminates  m  a  powerful  bi-      X.         {Hutiophanu  pvl- 
lobed  caudal  fin.     A  long  fin         ^  eheUut). 

occupies  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  whilst  the 
anal  fin  is  generally  interrupted  in  the  middle,  and  conse- 
quently appears  to  be  double.  The  skin  is  very  firm,  partly 
naked,  pctftly  with  small  lanceolate  scales  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  skin.  The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are,  like  those  of 
the  upper,  merely  rudimentary  structures,  which  render 
the  surface  of  the  bone  rough  without  possessing  any 
special  function. 

Sword-fishes  have  been  divided  into  three  generic 
groups :— • 

a,  EidiophonUf  with  a  high  dorsal  fin  which  can  bo  spread  <mt 
like  a  sail,  and  with  ventral  fine  which  are  redaced  to  a  pair  of 
long  styliform  appendages. 

h.  Tetrapturui,  with  a  dorsal  fin  of  which  the  anterior  rays  only 
are  elongate,  the  remainder  of  the  fin  being  low  or  partly  obsolet^ 
and  with  styliform  ventral  fins  aa  in  the  nreceding  genns. 

e,  XiphiM,  with  tke  dorsal  fin  shapea  as  in  Tetraptunts,  bnt 
without  venteal  fina. 

Sword-fishes  are  truly  pelagic  fishes,  which  either  singly 
or  in  pairs  or  in  smaller  or  larger  companies  roam  over  the 
oceans  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Some  species  wander  regularly  or  stray  far  into 
the  temperate  seas.  Some  of  the  tropical  forms  are  the 
largest  of  Acanthopterygian  fishes,  and  not  exceeded  in  size 
by  any  other  Teleostean ;  such  species  attain  to  a  length  of 
from  12  to  15  feet^  and  swords  have  been  preserved  more 
than  3  feet  long  and  with  a  diameter  of  at  least  3  inches 
at  the  base.  The  Hittiophori^  which  inhabit  chiefly  the 
Indo-Pacific  Ocean,  but  occur  also  in  the  Atlantic^  seem  to 
possess  in  their  high  dorsal  fin  an  additional  aid  for  loco- 
motion. During  the  rapid  movements  of  the  fish  this  fin 
is  folded  downwards  on  the  back,  as  it  would  impede  the 
velocity  of  progress  by  the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  water; 
but,  when  the  fish  is  swimming  in  a  leisurely  way,  it  is 
frequently  seen  with  the  fin  erected  and  projecting  out  of 
the  water,  and  when  quietly  fioatiug  on  the  surface  it 
can  sail  by  the  aid  of  the  fin  before  the  wind,  like  a  boat 

The  food  of  the  sword-fishes  is  the  same  as  that  of 
tunnies,  and  consists  of  smaller  fish,  and  probably  also  in 
great  measure  of  pelagic  cuttle-fi8he&  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  observation  that  sword-fishes  procure  their 
food  by  dashing  into  a  school  of  fishes,  piercing  and  kill- 
ing a  number  of  them  with  their  swords ;  and  this  kind  of 
weapon  would  seem  to  be  also  particularly  serviceable  in 
killing  large  cuttle-fish,  like  the  saw  of  saw-fishes,  which  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Bnt  the  swords  of  the  large 
species  of  Histiophorua  and  Teirapturtu  are,  besides,  most 
formidable  weapons  of  aggression.    These  fidies  never  hesi- 


tate to  attack  whales  and  other  large  oetaoeans,  and,  hj 
repeatedly  stabbiqg  them,  generally  retire  from  the  combat 
victorious.     That  they  combine  in  these  attacks  with  ^ 
thresher-shark  is  an  often-repeated  story  which  has  its 
foundation  in  the  imagination  of  the  observer,  and  whidi 
is  fully  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  dentition  of  tiie 
thresher-shark  is  much  too  weak  to  make  an  impression  o& 
the  skin  of  any  cetacean.     The  cause  which  excites  sword- 
fishes  to  such  attacks  is  unknown ;  but  they  follow  the  in- 
stinct so  blindly  that  they  not  rarely  assail  boats  and  Ehips 
in  a  similar  manner,  evidently  mistaking  them  for  ceta- 
ceans.    Thev  easily  pierce  the  light  canoes  of  the  natires 
of  the  Pacific  islands  and  the  heavier  boats  of  the  pro- 
fessional sword-fish  fishermen,  often  dangerously  woanding 
the  persons  sitting  in  them.     Attacks  by  sword-fishes  on 
ocean-going  ships  are  so  common  as  to  be  included  among 
sea-risks:  they  are  known. to  have  driven  their  weapon 
through  copper-sheathing,   oak-plank,  and  timber  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  10  inches,  part  of  the  sword  projecting 
into  the  inside  of  the  ship ;  and  the  force  required  to  pro 
duoe  such  an  effect  has  l^en  described  by  Prof.  Owen  in  a 
court  of  law  as  equal  to  "  the  accumulated  force  of  fifteen 
double-handed  hammerS)"  and  the  velocity  as  "  equal  to 
that  of  a  swivel-shot,"  and  "as  dangerous  in  its  effects 
as  a  heavy  artillery  projectile."    Among  the  specimena  d 
planking  pierced  by  sword-fishes  which  are  preserved  is 
the  British  Museum  there  is  one  less  than  a  foot  square 
which  encloses  the  broken  ends  of  three  swords,  as  if  the 
fishes  had  had  the  object  of  concentrating  their  attack  on 
the  same  vulnerable  point  of  their  supposed  enemy.    The 
part  of  the  sword  which  penetrates  a  ship's  side  is  almost 
always  broken  off  and  remains  in  the  wood,  as  the  fish  is 
unable  to  execute  sufiSciently  powerful  backward  noTe- 
ments  to  free  itself  by  extracting  the  sword. 

In  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the 
United  States  the  capture  of  sword-fishes  forms  a  regolar 
branch  of  the  fishing-industry.  The  object  of  the  finery 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  the  common  European  sword-fish 
(Xiphias  ffladius),  the  average  weight  of  .which  is  aboat 
one  cwt,  and  which  is' abundant  off  the  Sicilian  coastaand 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Calabria.  Two  methods  are  em- 
ployed,— that  by  harpoons,  chiefly  used  for  larger  hb,  and 
that  by  peculiarly  constructed  nets  called  palamtiare.  This 
fishery  is  very  productive :  a  company  of  fishermen  fre- 
quently capture  from  twenty  to  fifty  fish  in  a  single  daj, 
and  the  average  annual  catch  in  Sicily  and  Calabiia  is 
reported  to  be  140,000  kilogrammes  (138  tons).  The 
products  of  the  fishery  are  consumed  principally  in  a  fresh 
state,  but  a  portion  is  preserved  in  salt  or  oiL  The  flesh 
of  the  sword-fish  is  much  preferred  to  that  of  the  tnnnj, 
and  always  commands  a  high  price.  This  species  is  ooa- 
sionally  captured  on  the  British  coast 

On  the  coast  of  the  United  States  a  different  species, 
Eistiophorus  ^ladius,  occurs ;  it  is  a  larger  fish  than  the 
Mediterranean  sword-fish,  attaining  to  a  length  of  fron 
7  to  12  feet,  and  an  average  weight  of  300  or  400  !>. 
It  is  captured  only  by  the  use  of  the  harpoon.  Froa 
forty  to  fifty  vessels,  schooners  of  some  50  tons,  are 
annually  engaged  in  this  fishery,  with  an  aggregate  catch 
amounting  annually  to  about  3400  sword-fishes,  of  a  teIi^ 
of  $45,000.  The  flesh  of  this  species  is  inferior  in  flaTOn: 
to  that  of  the  Mediterranean  species,  and  is  prindpallj 
consumed  after  having  been  preserved  in  salt  or  brina 

Usefol  and  detailed  information  on  the  sword-fish  fishery  cm  h» 
obtained  from  A.  T.  Tozzetti,  '*  La  Pesca  nei  Mari  d'ltalu  e  b 
Pesca  all'  Estero  esercitata  da  Italian!, "  in  Catalog  Esposisicti^ 
InUmaxiondU  di  Pesca  in  Berlino,  1880;  also  from  Za  Fesca  id 
Peaoe-Spada  neUo  StreUo  di  Messina  (Meaaina,  1880X  and  free 
O.  Brown  Goode,  "Materiala  for  a  JHistory  of  the  Sword-fish,"iB 
Beport  of  the  Commissioner  qf  Fish  and  lisherieSj  part  viii, 
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STBARIS^  a  city  of  Magna  Onecia,  on  the  Gnlf  of 
Taientiim,  between  the  riven  CrathU  (Crati)  and  Sybaris 
(Cbscile),  which  now  meet  3  miles  from  the  eea,  but  ancientiy 
had  independent  mouths^  was  the  oldest  Qreek  colony 
in  this  region.  It  was  an  Aduean  colony  founded  by 
Isna  of  Helice  (720  B.a),  but  had  among  its  settlers  many 
Trcezenians,  who  were  ultimately  expelled.  Placed  in  a 
▼ery  fertile,  though  now  most  unhealthy,  region,  and  fol- 
lowing a  liberal  policy  in  the  admission  of  citizens  from  all 
quarters,  the  city  became  great  and  opulent,  with  a  vast 
subject  territory  and  divers  daughter  colonies  even  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Posidonia,  Laus,  Scidrus).  ^  For  magnifi- 
cenoe  and  luxury  the  Sybarites  were  proverbial  throughout 
Greece,  and  in  the  6th  century  probably  no  Hellenic  city 
oould  compare  with  its  wealth  and  splendour.  At  length 
contests  between  the  democrats  and  oligarchs,  in  which 
many  of  the  latter  were  expelled  and  took  refuge  at 
Crotona,  led  to  a  war  with  that  city,  and  the  Crotoniats 
with  very  inferior  forces  were  completely  victorious.  They 
razed  Sybaris  to  the  ground  and-  turned  the  waters  of 
Crathis  to  flow  over  its  ruins  (510  B.C.).  Explorations 
undertaken  by  the  Italian  Government  in  1879  have  failed 
to  lead  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  site. 

Bee  Academy,  vol.  xriL  p.  78  (24th  Jannary  1880);  Lenonnant, 
La  GratuU-Oriet  (1881),  L  826  «;. ;  and  Thitrii.  . 

SYCAMORE.  See  Fio,  voL  ix.  p.  154,  and  Mapls, 
vol  XV.  p.  524. 

SYDENHAM,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  the  county  of 
Kent^  is  finely  situated  chiefly  on  elevatbd  ground  about 
7  miles  south  of  Charing  Cross,  London.  There  is  rail- 
way communication  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast,  the  Mid  Kent  branch  of  the  South-Eastem,  and  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  lines.  Formerly  Sydenham 
was  a  small  hamlet  of  Lewisham,  which  rose  Into  favour 
from  its  sylvan  bea^  ty,  its  pleasant  situation,  and  its 
medicinal  waters.  These  springs  were  discovered  in  1640 
on  Sydenham  common.  The  quality  of  the  water  re- 
sembled that  of  Epsom,  and  was  regarded  as  efiicacious 
in  scoibutic  and  paralytic  affections.  After  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  the  suburb  grew  into  high  repute  as  a 
residence,  especially  for  the  wealthier  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional classes.  The  construction  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
(see  London,  vol  xiv.  p.  836)  in  1854  greatly  aided  the 
prosperity  of  Sydenham,  alinough  the  building  is  not 
within  its  boundaries.  There  is  a  public  lecture  hall  and 
literary  institute  at  Sydenham  Hill,  and  a  school  of  art, 
science^  and  literature  in  connexion  with  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  charitable  institutions  include  a  home  and 
infirmary  for  sick  children  and  the  South  London  dispen- 
Raiy  for  women*  The  population  of  the  township  (area, 
1623  acres)  was  19,065  in  1871,  and  26,076  in  1881. 

SYDENHAM,  Thokas  (1624-1689),  <'the  EngUsh 
Hippocrates,"  was  bom  at  Winford  Eagle  in  Dorset  in 
1624,  where  his  father  was  a  gentleman  of  property  and 
good  pedigree.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  entered  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  after  two  years  his  college  studies 
appear  to  have  been  interrupted,  and  he  served  for  a  time 
as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  He  completed 
his  Oxford  course  in  1648,  graduating  as  bachelor  of  medi- 
cine, and  about  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
All  Souls  College.  It  was  not  until  nearly  thirty  years 
later  (1676)  that  he  graduated  as  M.D.,  not  at  Oxford, 
but  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  his  eldest  son 
was  then  an  undergraduate.  His  interest  in  medicine 
seems  to  have  been  aroused  at  an  early  age.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Sydenham's  life  between  1648  and  1663;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  spent  part  of  the  time  at  O^ord. 
It  is  said  also  (on  the  authority  of  one  Desault,  in  a  work 
published  at  Bordeaux  in  1733)  that  he  studied  at  Mont- 
pellier,  although  it  is  not  so  stated  by  himself  in  his 


dedicatory  letter  to  Dr  Mapletof  t^  among  the  other  auto- 
biographical facts  there  given.  In  1663  he  passed  the 
examinations  of  the  College  of  Physicians  for  their  licence 
to  practise  in  Westminster  and  6  miles  round ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  been  settled  in  London  for  some 
time  beforo  that.  This  minimum  qualification  to  practise 
was  the  single  bond  between  Sydenham  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career.  He 
seems  to  have  been  distrusted  by  the  heads  of  the  faculty 
because  he  was  an  innovator  and  something  of  a  plain- 
dealer.  '  In  his  letter  to  Mapletoft  he  refers  to  a  class  of 
detractors  "  qui  vitio  statim  vertunt  si  quis  novi  aliquid, 
ab  illis  non  prius  dictum  vel  etiam  inauditum,  in  medium 
proferat";  and  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Boyle,  written  tne 
year  beforo  his  death  (and  the  only  authentic  specimen  of 
his  English  composition  t|^at  remains),  he  says,  "  I  have 
the  happiness  of  curing  my  patients,  at  least  of  having  it 
said  concerning  me  that  few  miscarry  under  me ;  but  [I] 
cannot  brag  of  my  correspondency  with  some  other  of  my 
faculty.  .  .  .  Though  yet,  in  taking  firo  at  my  attempts 
to  reduce  practice  to  a  greater  easiness,  plainness,  and  in 
the  meantime  letting  the  mountebank  at  Clearing  Cross 
pass  unraUed  at,  they  contradict  themselves,  and  would 
make  the  world  believe  I  may  prove  more  considerable 
than  they  would  havjs  me."  Sydenham  attracted  to  him 
in  warm  friendship  some  of  the  most  discriminating  men 
of  his  time,  such  as  John  Locke  and  Robert  Boyle.  His 
first  book,  ifethodui  Curandi  Febres,  was  published  in  1666 ; 
a  second  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  the  plague^ 
in  1668 ;  and  a  third  edition,  much  enlarged  and*  bearing 
the  better-known  title  of  Observatumes  Medicm,  in  1676. 
His  next  publication  was  in  1680  in  the  form  of  two 
£pistol»  Metpamarim,  the  one,  "On  Epidemics,"  addressed 
to  Brady,  regius  professor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  other,  "  On  tiie  Lues  Venerea,"  to  Paman,  public  orator 
at  Cambridge  and  Gresham  professor  in  London.  In  1682 
he  issued  another  IHssertatio  BpUtolarit,  on  the  treatment 
of  confluent  smallpox  and  on  hysteria,  addressed  to  Dr 
Cole  of  Worcester.  The  TraetcUui  de  Podagra  et  Ilydrope 
came  out  in  1683,  and  the  SehedtUa  Monitoria  de  Nwm 
Fdm»  Irigrtuu  in  1686.  His  last  completed  work.  Pro- 
eenu$InUgr\  is  an  outline  sketch  of  pathology  and  prac- 
tice ;  twenty  copies  of  it  wero  printed  in  1692,  and,  being 
a  compendium,  it  has  been  more  often  republished  both  at 
home  and  abroad  than  any  other  of  his  writings  separately. 
A  fragment  on  pulmonary  consumption  was  found  among 
his  papers.  His  collected  writmgs  occupy  about  600  pages 
8vo  in  the  original  Latin. 

Hardly  anything  is  known  of  Sydenham's  personal 
history  in  London.  He  died  in  an  acute  paroxysm  of 
gout^in  December  1689.  He  was  buried  in  the  churoh  of 
St  James's,  Piccadilly,  where  a  mural  slab  was  put  up  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1810. 

Althoagh  Sydenham  was  a  highly  successful  practitioner  and 
saw  more  than  one  new  edition  of  his  varioos  tractates  called  for, 
besides  foreign  reprintSi  in -Ms  lifetime,  his  fame  as  the  f^er  of 
English  medicine,  or  the  English  Hippocrates,  was  deddedly 
poethnmous.  For  a  long  time  he  was  held  in  vague  esteem  for  the 
success  of  his  cooling  (or  rather  expectant)  treatment  of  smallpox, 
for  his  laudanum  (the  first  form  of  a  tincture  of  opium),  and  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark  in  quartan  agues.  There 
were,  however,  those  among  his  contemporaries  who  understood 
something  of  Sydenham's  importance  in  larger  matters  than  details 
of  treatment  and  pharmacy,  chief  among  them  being  the  talented 
Morton.  But  the  attitude  of  the  academical  medicine  of  the  day 
is  doubtless  shown  forth  in  Lister's  use  of  the  term  *'  sectaries  "  for 
Sydenham  and  his  admirers,  at  a  time  (1694)  when  the  leader  had 
been  dead  five  years.  If  there  were  an^  doubt  that  the  opposition 
to  him  was  quite  other  than  political,  it  would  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  testimony  of  Dr  Andrew  Brown,*  who  went  from  Scotland  to 
inquire  into  Sydenham's  practice,  and  has  incidentally  revealed 

»  See  Dr  John  Brown's  Barm  Subaeeivm,  art.  "Dr  Andrew  Brown 
and  Sydenham." 
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what  WIS  commonly  thoofl^t  of  it  at  the  time,  in  his  Vwndicatary 
SckeduU  e(mo$ming  the  Nsw  Our§  o^  Fewn.  In  the  aeries  of 
Hanreian  orations  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  Sydenham  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  oration  of  Arbuthnot  (1727),  who  styles  him 
"emnlns  Hippocratis."  Boerhaare,  the  Leyaen  professor,  was 
wont  to  speak  of  him  in  his  class  (which  had  always  some  papils 
from  En^and  and  Scotland^  as  "Anfflis  Inmen,  artis  Phosbom, 
reram  Hippocratici  viri  speciem."  Haller  also  marked  one  of  the 
epochs  in  his  scheme  of  medical  promss  with  the  name  of  Syden- 
ham. He  is  indeed  fiunoos  becanse  ne  inaus;urated  a  new  method 
and  a  better  ethics  of  practice,  the  worth  and  diffosiye  inflnenoe  of 
which  did  not  become  obvions  (except  to  those  who  were  on  tbe  same 
line  with  himself,  snch  as  Morton)  nntil  a  cood  many  Tears  after- 
wards.     It  remains  to  consider  briefly  what  ms  innorations  were. 

Unit  and  foremost  he  did  the  best  he  could  for  his  jpatients,  and 
made  as  little  as  possible  of  the  mysteries  and  traditional  dogmas 
of  the  craft.  All  the  stories  told  of  him  are  characteristio.  Called 
to  a  ffentleman  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  lowering  treatment, 
and  finding  him  in  a  pitiftd  state  of  hysterical  nneet,  he  *'  conceired 
that  this  was  occasioned  partly  by  -his  long  illness,  partly  by  the 
previous  eTsouations,  and  partly  by  emptiness.  I  therefore  ordered 
him  a  roast  chicken  and  a  pint  of  canary."  A  gentleman  of 
fortune  who  was  a  victim  to  hypochondria  was  at  length  told 
by  Sydenham  that  he  could  do  no  more  for  him,  but  that  there 
was  living  at  Inverness  a  certain  Dr  Robertson  who  had  neat 
^111  in  cases  like  his ;  the  patient  Journeyed  to  Inverness  fml  of 
hope,  and,  finding  no  doctor  of  the  name  there,  came  back  to  London 
fhll  of  ra^  but  cured  withal  of  his  complaint  Of  a  piece  with 
this  is  his  famous  advice  to  Blackmore.  When  Blackmore  first 
engaged  in  the  study  of  physio  he  inquired  of  Dr  Sydenham  what 
authors  he  should  read,  and  was  directed  by  that  physidan  to 
Don  Quiasote,  "which,"  said  he,  "isaverygood  book;  I  read  it 
stiU."  There  were  cases^  he'iells  us,  in  his  practice  where  **  I  have 
consulted  my  patient's  safe^  and  my  own  reputation  most  eflbctu- 
ally  by  doing  nothing  at  all"  It  was  in  the  treatment  of  small- 
nox  that  his  startling  innovations  in  that  direction  made  meet  stir. 
It  would  be  a  mistal^^  however,  to  suppose  that  Sydenham  wrote 
no  long  prescriptions,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  or  was  entirely 
free  from  theoretical  bias.  Doctrines  of  disease  he  had,  as  trvrr 
practitioner  must  have ;  but  he  was  too  much  alive  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  new  facts  and  to  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  con- 
stitutions to  aim  at  symmetry  in  his  theoretical  views  or  at  con- 
sistency between  his  practice  and  his  doctrines ;  end  his  treatment 
was  what  he  found  to  answer  best,  whether  it  were  $eeundum  artem 
cr  not.  His  fundamental  idea  was  to  take  diseases  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  in  nature  and  to  draw  up  a  complete  picture 
(^krankheitsbild"  of  the  Germans)  of  the  objective  characters  of 
each.  Meet  forms  of  ill-health,  he  insisted,  had  a  definite  type, 
comparable  to  the  types  of  animal  and  vegetable  species.  The  con- 
formity of  type  in  the  symptoms  and  course  of  a  malady  was  due 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  cause.  The  causes  that  he  dwelt  upon 
were  the  "  evident  and  conjunct  causes,"  or,  in  other  words,  the 
morbid  phenomena ;  the  remote  causes  iie  thought  it  vain  to  seek 
after.  Acute  diseases,  such  as  fevers  and  inflammations,  he  renrded 
as  a  wholesome  conservative  effort  or  reaction  of  the  organism  to 
meet  the  blow  of  some  injurious  influence  operating  from  without ; 
in  this  he  followed  the  Hippocratic  teaching  closely  as  well  as  the 
Hippocratic  practice  of  watching  and  aiding  the  natural  crises. 
Chronic  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  aepraved  state  of  the 
humours,  mostly  due  to  errors  of  diet  and  general  manner  of  life, 
for  which  we  ourselves  were  directly  accountable.  Hence  his 
famous  dictum:  "(hciUob  dico,  qui  ut  plurimum  Deum  habent 
authorem,  sicut  chronid  ipsos  nos.**  Sydenham's  •  nosological 
method  is  essentially  the  modem  one,  except  that  it  wanted  the 
morbid  anatomy  part,  which  was  first  introduced  into  the  **  natural 
history  of  disease  "  by  Morgagni  nearly  a  century  later.  In  both 
depaitaients  of  nosology,  the  acute  and  the  clironic,  Sydenham 
contributed  largely  to  the  natural  history  by  his  own  accurate  ob- 
servation and  philosophical  comparison  of  case  with  case  and  type 
Vrith  type.  The  ObaervcUiones  Medicm  and  the  first  EpistoUi  Bstpot^ 
toria  contain  evidence  of  a  close  study  of  the  various  fevers,  fluxes, 
and  other  acute  maladies  of  London  over  a  series  of  years,  their 
differences  frx>m  year  to  year  and  from  season  to  season,  together 
with  references  to  the  prevailing  weather, — the  whole  body  of  ob- 
servations being  used  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  "  epidemic 
constitution  "  of  the  year  or  season,  which  he  considered  to  depend 
often  upon  inscrutable  telluric  causes.  The  t3rpe  of  the  acute 
disease  varied,  he  found,  according  to  the  year  and  season,  and 
the  right  treatment  could  nofbe  adopted  until  the  type  was  known. 
There  had  been  nothing  quite  like  tnis  in  medical  literature  since 
the  Hippocratic  treatise,  Uepl  iipw,  Mdrw,  tinrw ;  and  there  are 
probably  some  germs  of  truth  in  it  still  undeveloped,  although  the 
modem  science  of  epidemiology  has  introduced  a  whole  new  set  of 
considerations.  Among  other  things  Sydenham  is  credited  with 
the  first  diagnosis  of  scarlatina  ana  with  the  modem  definition  of 
chorea  (in  Bchtd,  MowU,\  After  smallpox,  the  diseases  to  which 
he  refers  most  are  hysteria  and  gout,  his  description  of  the  latter 


(from  the  symptoms  in  his  own  person)  being  one  of  the  ( 
pieces  of  medical  writing.  While  Sydsnhimrs  "natural  history" 
method  has  doubtless  been  the  chief  ground  of  his  gieat  post- 
humous fame,  there  can  be  no  question  Sat  another  reason  lor  the 
admiration  of  posterity  was  that  which  is  indicated  by  B.  G. 
Latham,  when  he  says,  **l  believe  that  the  moral  element  of  a 
liberal  and  candid  spirit  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  intellectual 
qnalifications  of  observation,  analysis,  and  comparison." 

The  moct  eritleal  blognphy  to  that  bj  Dr  B.  O.  Letlua  pr«ft»d  to  kb 
ttaasUition  of  STdankuf  •  Worla  (S  Tola.,  London,  1848,  Byd.  &.\  Dr  Joka 
Brown's  "  Locke  and  Sjdenham,"  in  Borm  Sv&wciMV.  Bdlaborgh,  1858,  ia  ir— 


of  the  natore  of  enlogy.  lUnv  coUected  edltiona  of  kla  worica  hava  been  pab- 
Itehad,  MjwaU  m  three  Aigllah  tnuiaUtlona.  Dr  W.  ▲.  GnrahflTa  Latte  text 
"  -.-...  id  Indexine.    Tbarabavcbeen 

(Berlin,  1817),  Bovera  (Dort, 
paala,  1840)1  The  meaA  iatcr- 


(London,  1844,  Bjd.  Boe.)  ia  a  model  of  aditlng  and 
foreign  monographs  on  BTdenham  by  '     '       ~ 


188SX  F.  Jahn  (I 


,.1840Xi 


ir  (Upaala,  ] 


eating  anmmary  of  doctrine  and  practioe  Inr  the  author  himaelf  to  the  introdoc- 
tlon  to  the  8d  ed.  of  ObMreoifoiua  Utdiem  0870)1  (C  C.) 

SYDNEY,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
oldest  city  in  AnBtralia,  ia  aitnated  on  the  east  coast  of 
that  island^ntinent  in  33*  51'  iV  S.  lat  and  151*  12' 
23"*25  (lOh.  im.  49'55s.)  R  long.  It  lies  on  the  Bonthern 
shore  of  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  which 
in  1770  was  named,  though  not  discovered,  by  Captain 
Cook.  He  anchored  and  landed  in  Botany  Bay,  about  6 
miles  to  the  south,  and  on  afterwards  coasting  to  the 
north  noted  what  looked  like  an  inlet,  to  which  he  gare  the 
name  ol  Port  Jackson,  after  Sir  George  Jackson,  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  admiralty.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
so  careful  an  observer  as  Cook  should  have  passed  dose 
to  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world  wiUiout  recog- 
nizing its  capacity;  but  the  clifb  which  guard  the  entrance 
are  300  feet  in  height^  and  no  Tiew  of  the  landlocked  basin 
can  be  seen  from  the  masthead.  Middle  Head,  which  is 
posted  right  opposite  the  entrance^  closes  it  in,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  enter,  turn  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  west 
before  the  best  part  of  4he  harbour  discloses  itself.  This 
topographical  peculiarity  gives  to  the  port  its  great  shelter. 
When  in  1788  Captain  Phillip  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  with 
the  first  convict  fleet,  he  found  its  shallow  waters  and  flat 
shores  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  a  settlement  Stoangely 
enou^  he  was  also  deterred  by  the  want  of  water ;  yet  it 
Ib  on  that  very  shore  that  the  pumping-engine  is  situated 
by  which  Sydney  has  been  suppUed  for  many  years.  Going 
northwards,  he  turned  in  to  examine  Port  Jackson  inlet. 
Thither  the  fleet  was  instantly  removed ;  and  Sydney  was 
founded,  and  Australian  cobnization  started,  on  26th 
January  1788.  Captain  Phillip's  choice  of  a  site  was  de- 
termined by  the  existence  of  fresh  water  in  a  small  stream 
running  into  Sydney  Cove. 


Fia.  1. — Harbour  and  enviroiu  of  Sydney. 
The  port  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  number  of  pro- 
montories— its  characteristic  feature— so  that  in  addition 
to  a  broad  central  channel  with  deep  water  there  is  both 
on  the  north  and  the  south  side  a  series  of  sheltered  bays 
with  good  anchorage.  The  entrance  is  a  mile  wide,  with 
a  minimuTn  depth  of  15  fathoms.  Some  little  distance 
inside  \b  a  rock  awash,  known  as  the  Sow  and  Figs, 
between  which  and  the  nearest  headlands  on  either  side 
is  an  inner  bar,  with  20  feet  of  water  at  low  tide ;  thitnigfa 
this  bar  on  the  southern  side  a  ship  channel  has  been 
dredged  giving  27  feet  of  water  at  neap  tide.  On  tho 
southern  side  there  occur  in  succession  Watson's  Bay,  Boso 
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Bay,  Doable  Bay,  RuBhcatter's  Bay,  WooUoomooloo  Bay, 
Farm  Coyo,  Sydney  Cove,  Darling  Harbour,  Johnstone's 
Bay,  Blackwattle  Bay,  Iron  Cove,  Five  Dock  Bay,  Hen 
and  Chickens  Bay,  b^des  smaller  inlets.  On  the  north- 
em  side,  beginning  again  at  the  Heads,  there  are  North 
Harbour,  Middle  Harbour  (with  many  subsidiary  inlets). 
Chowder  Bay,  Sirius  Cove,  Mossman's  Bay,  Shell  Cove, 
Neutral  Bay,  Careening  Cove,  Lavender  Bay,  Berry's 
Bay,  Ball's  Head  Bay,  Lane  Cove,  Tarban  C^eek,  and 
other  small  bays.  All  these  promontories  and  coves  give 
a  length  of  water  frontage  which  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  110  miles.  Besides  these,  Botany  Bay,  though  shal- 
low and  exposed  and  destitute  of  promontories,  has  a  coast- 
line of  about  18  miles.     Into  it  debouches  George's  river. 


which  is  navigable  to  X^verpool,  a  distance  of  H  miles 
from  the  mouth,  and  in  which  are  several  capacious  bays. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Sydney  really  consists  of  a 
peninsula  about  13  miles  in  length,  lying  between  Farra- 
matta  and  Qeorge^s  rivers.  The  sea  frontage  of  this  area, 
from  the  South  Head  of  Port  Jackson  to  l£e  North  Head 
of  Botany  Bay,  is  12  miles  in  length,  and  consists  alter- 
nately of  bold  clifis  and  beautiful  beaches.  Two  of  the 
latter — Bondi  and  Coogee — are  connected  with  the  city 
by  tramways,  and  are  favourite  places  of  holiday  resort. 
Sydney  occupies,  therefore,  a  position  enjoying  singular 
natural  advantages. 

The  city  proper,  as  subsequently  determined,  takes  in 
the  water  frontage  from  the  head  of  Bushcutter's  Bay  on 


Fia.  2.— Map  of  Sydney 


the  east  to  the  head  of  Blackwattle  Bay  on  the  west, 
giving  a  shore-line  of  8  miles,  of  which  1{  are  the  frontage 
of  the  Domain  and  Botanic  Gardens.  The  remainder  is 
occupied  for  commercial  purposes,  and  is  held  partly  by 
the  Government  and  partly  by  private  owners.  There 
are  three  large  public  wharfs — one,  known  as  Circular 
Quay,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Sydney  Cove,  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mUe  in  length,  the  second  at  the  head  of 
Idling  Harbour,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  the 
third  at  the  head  of  WooUoomooloo  Bay.  The  rest  is 
occupied  by  private  wharfs,  the  principal  of  which  are  on 
the  east  shore  of  Darling  Harbour.  A  project  is  on  foot 
for  the  resumption  of  the  whole  by  the  Government,  and 
the  making  of  a  uniform  quay,  vrith  a  railway  and  a  new 
street.  The  area  of  the  city  is  2670  acres,  of  which  no 
pcurt  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant  from  the 
water,  whilst  the  average  distance  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.    The  surface  contour  is  undulating;  the  maximum 


elevation  being  230  feet  and  the  average  120.  The  soil 
is  sandstone,  covered  more  or  less  with  shaly  clay.  Of  the 
city  area  about  800  acres  are  devoted  to  public  use.  The 
largest  reserve  is  Moore  Park,  lying  to  the  south-east  of 
the  city,  nearly  500  acres  in  extent — originally  a  waste  of 
sandhills.  On  it  are  the  rifle  range,  the  Agricultural 
Society's  showground,  and  the  principal  cricket  ground. 
The  Inner  and  Outer  Domains  on  the  shore  of  the 
harbour  contain  about  130  acres.  The  former  contains 
Government  House,  with  its  private  garden  and  paddocks; 
the  Outer  Domain  is  a  public  park.  The  beautiful 
botanic  gardens  occupy  the  shore -line  of  Farm  Cove, 
commanding  the  man-of-war  anchorage.  Hyde  Park, 
the  original  race-course  of  the  city,  is  about  49  acres  in 
extent.  At  the  north  entrance  is  a  statue  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  on  its  most  elevated  part  is  one  of  Captain  CooL 
Prince  Alfred  Park,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
city,  originally  called  Cleveland  Paddocks,  occupies  nearly 
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18  acres,  and  in  it  is  the  original  exnibition  building,  now 
much  used  for  concerts  and  festive  gatherings.  Belmore 
Park  occupies  10  acres,  and  Oook  and  Phillip  Parks  each 
about  the  same  area.  The  Fort  Phillip  reserve  is  a  sort 
of  acropolis,  two  of  its  rocky  sides  being  escarped.  Here, 
at  an  elevation  of  146  feet,  stands  the  astronomical  ob- 
servatory. Qrose  Farm,  on  the  south-west  of  the  city, 
was  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  Qovemment 
farming.  It  is  an  undulating  and  elevated  piece  of  land, 
and  is  divided  amongst  the  university  and  the  affiliated 
colleges  of  St  Paul,  St  John,  and  St  Andrew,  the  Prince 
Alfr^  Hospital,  and  Victoria  Park. 

The  dty  started  from  the  banks  of  tbe  Tank  stream  at  the  head 
of  Sydney  Cove,  and  the  chief  boslness  part  is  stiU  in  the  limited 
area  lying  between  Darling  Harbour  and  the  Domain  and  Hyde 
Park.  The  streets  are  irregular  in  width,  some  of  them  narrow  and 
dose  together,  while  those  leading  down  to  Darling  Harbour  hare 
a  steep  mdine.  Sydney  has  consequently  more  the  look  of  an  Old- 
Worm  city  than  any  other  in  Australia,  and  in  its  lack  of  spacious 
promenades  and  open  squares  and  places,  and  in  its  poor  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  its  public  buildings,  it  contrasts  unfavour- 
ably with  the  more  symmetrically  planned  sister  cities  of  Austrslia. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  cliarm  which  is  all  its  own,  as  the 
glimpses  of  the  harbour  and  the  shipping  obtainable  from  so  many 
points  give  a  delightful  variety  to  the  street  vistas.  The  principal 
Dusinesa  street  is  Geom  Street,  2  miles  long,  flanked  with  hand- 
some commercial  buildings.  In  this  street  are  the  post-office,  the 
town-hall,  the  cathedral,  and  the  main  railway  station.  Onlv 
second  in  importance  is  Pitt  Street,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
it  as  fsr  as  the  railway  station. 

The  public  and  private  buildings  of  Old  Sydney  are  of  a  primi- 
tive oraer  of  architecture,  but  they  are  rapidly  disappearing  as  the 
city  is  being  rebuilt  With  the  exception  of  Government  House, 
the  university  and  affiliated  ooUefles,  and  the  registrar-general's 
office,  all  the  non-ecclesiastical  public  buildings  are  in  a  classical 
style.  Of  the  modem  public  buildings  the  museum,  the  post-office, 
the  offices  for  the  colonial  secretarv,  the  minister  for  public  works, 
and  the  minister  for  lands,  and  the  custom-house  are  the  finest 
The  towTX-hall  is  a  fine  building,  but  a  little  too  florid ;  the  great 
hall,  when  finished,  will  be  the  krsest  in  Australia.  The'  Anglican 
cathedral  in  George  Street  is  smalL  A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
on  the  east  side  of  Hyde  Park,  replaces  an  earlier  one  that  was 
humt  down,  and  will,  when  completed,  be  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  the  city.  The  mint  (an  adaptation  of  an  old  hospital)  is 
an  imperial  establishment,  the  cost  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the 
colonists.  The  annual  value  of  the  coinage  from  local  gold  is  about 
£600,000,  and  this  coinage  has  imperial  currency.  All  tha  lai^ 
public  buildiogs  are  constructed  of  Sydney  sandstone,  which  is 
abundant  in  quantity,  though  variable  in  quality.  The  best  comes 
from  the  quarries  in  Pyrmont 

The  length  of  streets,  lanes,  and  public  ways  is  about  100  mOea. 
These  are  mostly  macadamised,  but  wood  paving  has  lately  come 
much  into  favour.  The  saleyards  for  cattle  and  sheep  (area  40 
acres)  are  7  miles  off,  at  Homebush.  The  gross  city  revenue  from 
all  sources  is  about  £376,000.  For  municipal  purposes  the  city 
is  divided  into  eight  wards,  each  returning  three  aldermen,  and 
for  parliamentary  purposes  into  three  electorates — east,  west,  and 
south — each  rotuming  four  members.  In  1881  the  city  popula- 
tion was  105,000.  It  was  in  1886  officiallv  estimated  at  125,000. 
The  population  of  the  suburbs  was  officially  estimated  in  1884  at 
150,000,  niakiuff  a  total  metropolitan  population  of  275,000.  Com- 
munication with  the  suburbs^ is  maintained  to  a  large  extent  by 
steam  tramways,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tho  Government  The 
whole  district  between  Sydney  and  Parramatta  is  practically  sub- 
urban for  2  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway.  The  lashiouable 
suburbs  lie  to  the  east  of  Sydney,  the  business  extension  of  tho  city 
being  more  to  the  westward.  The  southern  side  is  largely  devoted 
to  manufacturing  operations,  and  population  is  rapidly  extending 
in  the  direction  of  botany  Bay.  The  north  shore  of  the  harbour  U 
outside  the  city  limits,  and  the  communication  b  by  steam  ferries. 
The  north  shore  has  deep  water  close  in  shore,  but  little  level  ground, 
the  knd  rising  rapidly  to  an  elevation  of  300  feet  Up  this  ascent 
the  Government  nas  constructed  a  cable  tramway,  and  from  the 
railway  between  Newcastle  and  Sydney,  which  crosses  the  Parra- 
matta river  2  miles  below  the  head  of  the  navigation,  there  is  to  bo 
a  branch  line  of  railway  to  the  north  shore,  opposite  the  city. 

Water  was  at  first  obtained  from  tbe  so-called  Tank  stream ; 


^  Paddington  forms  prsctically  an  eastern  suburb  of  Sydney,  with 
which  there  it  constant  omnibus  oommnnicatiom.  Victoria  barracks 
are  situated  within  its  boundaries.  Paddington  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  the  better  classes,  and  possesses  a  number  of  publio  and  private 
■chools.  A  municipal  constitution  was  granted  it  in  April  1860. 
The  nopulation  of  the  borough  in  1881  was  9608. 


afterwards  reoourse  was  had  to  a  lagoon  on  the  vnthern  slope  of 
the  dividing  ridge  between  Port  Jarlcson  and  Botan v  Ba  -,  from 
which  an  artificial  tunnel,  known  ss  Busby'a  Bore,  Drought  the 
water  into  the  citv  at  the  lovol  of  Hyde  Park.  When  a  further 
supply  was  wanted  the  same  watercourse  was  utilised,  tbe  work^ 
bemg  constructed  at  the  point  where  it  flo«*ed  into  Botan}  Bay. 
A  scheme  is  now  (1886)  in  course  of  execution  to  brin^;  water  &om 
the  Upper  Nepean,  at  a  point  63  miles  from  Sydney.  Two  streams 
running  in  deep  sandstone  gorges  are  connected  by  a  tunnel,  and 
their  united  waters  are  hrought  in  an  open  conduit  From  the 
nature  of  the  ground  no  large  reservoir  is  possible  near  its  source  ; 
but  about  15  miles  from  Sydney,  at  Pros][icct,  near  Parramatta,  a 
dam  thrown  across  a  valley  makes  a  storage  reservoir  that  will 
hold  a  year's  supply.  From  that  point  ^he  water  is  taken  by  open 
canal  and  piping  to  the  existing  reservoir  in  Crown  Street,  the 
limited  area  at  a  higher  level  being  supplied  by  pumping  The 
delivery  into  the  city  will  be  over  150,000,000  gaUons  daily,  and 
the  cost  of  the  whole  works  will  exceed  £1,500,000. 

The  old  system  of  sewerage  having  several  outfalls  along  the  city 
front  proved  sq  objectionaDle  that  a  new  system  hss  been  de- 
signed, and  is  in  course  of  execution,  whereby  the  harbour  will  be 
preserved  from  all  pollution.  A  great  drain  is  carried  from  the 
city  to  the  ocean  at  a  projecting  headland  north  of  Bondi  Bey 
known  as  Ben  Buckler,  where  the  sewage  will  go  at  once  into  deei> 
water  with  a  southerly  burrent  The  mouth  of  the  sewer,  though 
exposed  to  the  beat  of  the  ocean  in  very  heavy  weather,  is  6  feet 
above  high-water  mark,  and  from  that  point  it  rises  with  a  nnifonu 
inclination  of  1  in  109,  and  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  for  a  distance 
of  4  miles  25  chains.  This  main  sewer,  which  throughout  is  one 
continuous  monolith  in  concrete,  passes  in  tunnels  under  the  rocky 
ridges,  and  on  concrete  arches  across  the  intervening  flata^  It 
diminishes  in  sise  from  8^  bv  7i  feet  to  5  feet  1  inch  hv  4  feet 
1  inch,  and  at  the  upper  end  it  bifurcatea  to  accommooato  two 
separate  districts.  It  is  of  an  oblate,  oviform  section,  as  nuLilr 
circular  as  is  consistent  with  a  minimum  velocity  of  2|  feet  a  second. 
It  drains  an  area  of  4282  acres,  and  is  calculated  to  discharge  all 
the  sewa^  when  this  area  is  populated  as  thickly  ss  London,  to- 
gether with  half  an  inch  of  ram  per  day.  The  bulk  of  the  atomi 
water  is  to  pass  off  by  surface  drains.  The  sswa^  of  the  zone  cf 
land  along  tue  foreshore  is  to  be  lifted  into  the  main  sewer.  From 
the  southern  slope  of  Sydney  another  large  sewer  runs  southward., 
and,  crossing  the  mouth  of  Cook's  River  by  a  siphon,  discharges 
its  contents  upon  a  sandy  peninsula  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
a  sewage  farm. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  port  of  Sydney  is  in  the  hands  of  a  marine 
board,  of  which  three  members  are  elected  by  tho  shipping  interest, 
and  three  others  and  the  president  are  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment They  have  the  control  of  the  pilot  service,  which  is  en- 
tirely a  Government  department  A  new  lighthouse  has  recently- 
been  erected  on  the  South  Head  cliff,  fitted  with  a  poa-erful  electric 
light,  which  is  visible  27  miles  off  The  quarantine  gronnd  on 
North  Head  is  isolated  trom  the  adjacent  watering-place  of  ^f  anly 
Beach  by  a  fence  and  a  broad  belt  of  unoccupied  land.  Sliipa  lit 
quarantine  anchor  in  a  sheltered  position  oil  the  beach,  where  a 
hospital  ship  is  also  stationed. 

Port  Jackson  being  the  chief  naval  depot  of  Australasia  and  the 
headouarters  of  the  admiral's  station,  the  fortificationa  of  tlie  har- 
bour nave  engaged  the  attention  of  successive  Governments.  Tho 
inner  line  of  defence  constructed  by  Sir  ^Villism  Denison  has  been 
superseded  by  more  elaborate  works.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour  Middle  Head,  George's  Head,  and  Bradley's  Head  have 
powerful  guns  which  cross  fire  with  those  on  the  South  Head,  com- 
pletely commanding  the  entrance  to  the  chauneL  There  is  also  a 
very  effective  torpedo  service.  Garden  Island,  off  tho  mouth  of 
Woolloomooloo  Bay,  has  been  handed  over  to  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment as  a  naval  depdt ;  the  man-of-war  anchorage  is  dose  antJ.-r 
its  lee,  and  the  colonial  Government  has  constructed  all  necessary 
wharfs  and  store-houses.  There  is  a  Government  dock  at  Cockatoo 
Island  capable  of  accommodating  tho  largest  vessels,  with  a  njachinc- 
shop  close. by.  Adjoiniug  this  a  new  dock  is  being  hewn  out  of 
the  sandstone  600  feet  in  length  and  108  feet  wide ;  tho  depth  of 
water  over  the  sill  at  spring  tide  is  to  be  32  foet,  and  at  neap  tide 
29  fcot  6  inches,  and  the  width  at  the  entrance  84  feet.  Jlort's 
Dock  and  Engineering  Company  have  a  largo  dock  at  Watervicw 
Bay  capable  of  taking  in  all  the  ordinary  mail  steamcrsi  There  ts 
also  a  patent  sUp,  which  can  take  up  vessels  of  1000  tons,  and  a  second 
Is  in  courss  of  construction  for  vessels  of  1500  tons.  The  gravinp- 
dock  is  410  feet  long^  Besides  this,  there  are  other  smaller  patent 
slips,  and  a  floating  dock  for  the  accommodation  of  smaller  craft 

Sydney  is  in  the  centre  of  a  great  coal-basin,  the  eastern  part  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  sea ;  whether  a  workable  seaia 
exists  under  the  city  itself,  and,  if  so,  st  what  depth,  is  at  present 
undetermined,  borings  of  2000  feet  having  as  yet  failed  to  strika 
the  coal.  The  seams  crop  out  at  Lake  Macqnarie,  north  of  Sydney, 
and  dip  to  the  south ;  they  also  rise  to  tlie  sur&ce  at  the  south  of 
Sydney,  where  they  dip  to  the  north.  Twenty-four  milea  south 
of  Sydlnev  the  smxn  ^isa  been  found  at  a  depth  of  850  feet  and  at 
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about  the  Buno  cUstanea  to  the  north  at  a  depth  of  600  feet  Coal 
it  alao  brought  into  the  city  by  nulway  from  the  Bine  Monntaine 
and  fTQm  the  Mittagong  district  bat  it  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
mined  on  the  coast 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  coal,  as  well  as  the  natoral  and 
commercial  advantages  of  Sydney,  hare  been  faTonrable  to  certain 
lines  of  manufMturmg  industry,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
labour.  In  addition  to  the  industries  connected  with  shipping, 
those  connected  with  the  psstorai  industry  hsTs  alio  been  aerel- 
oped,  such  as  tanning,  glue-makinn^  meat»pieeeiiinfc  ka.  The 
large  railway  works  have,  under  the  patronage  of  the  OoTemment, 
led  to  the  manuiactnre  of  locomotivee,  and  nearly  all  the  rolling 
stock  is  made  in  the  colonies.  Omnibuses,  cabs,  carriages,  buggiea^ 
drays,  and  carts  are  made  in  erery  variety  and  of  excellent  quality, 
as  u  alio  harness.  Bootmaking  is  an  extensive  business ;  there 
are  alio  manufsctories  of  tobacco,  sugar,  kerosene,  spirits,  beer, 
tweed,  paper,  furniture,  glass,  pottery;  and  stovei^  as  well  as  a 
great  variety  of  minor  industries. 

Public  schools  abound,  with  merely  nominal  fees.  There  is  a 
high  school  for  boys  and  girls.  The  grammar-school,  with  an 
attendance  of  400  boys,  receives  from  Government  £1500  a  year, 
with  the  free  use  of  the  buildings.  To  the  handsome  universi^ 
buildings  a  medical  school  is  now  being  added.  The  ^preat  hall  is 
the  finest  Gothic  building  in  Australasia.  The  university  is  a 
teaching  as  well  as  examining  institution,  degrees  being  given  in 
the  four  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  law,  and  science*  The  univer- 
sity, which  is  governed  by  a  senate  elected  by  the  graduates,  has  a 
Government  endowment  of  £12,000  a  year,  and  has  been  enriched 
by  several  donations  and  bea  nests  (amounting  to  £250,000,  of  which 
about  £180,000  by  lii  Challis).  To  it  are  attached  three  denomi- 
national affiliated  colleges,  one  belonging  to  the  Anglicsn  Church, 
one  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  to  the  Presbyterian  ;  to  each 
the  Government  contributed  the  land,  £10,000  towards  the  build- 
ing ftind,  and  an  annual  stipend  of  £500  a  year  for  the  principal 
Technical  education  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  board 
supported  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  Government  The  pupils 
alnady  number  more  than  a  thousand,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
dasses  is  stesdily  increasing.  Thsre  is  a  oood  school  of  arts,  with 
400  memben^  and  a  good  circulating  library.  The  public  fr«e 
library  is  supported  by  the  Government,  ana  to  it  is  attached  a 
lending  branch.  The  Royal  Society  has  a  roll  of  600  members, 
meets  periodically  for  the  reading  and  diecuesion  of  scientific  papen, 
publishes  its  transactions,  and  has  a  small  library.  The  Linn»an 
Society  is  also  well  supported,  and  a  Geographical  Society  has 
lately  been  started.  Tne  museum,  in  College  Street,  is  managed 
by  trustees  and  supported  wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  Government 
There  is  a  smsll  museum  attached  to  the  university,  to  which  Mr 
Macleay  has  bequeathed  his  collection,  which  is  especially  rich  in 
natural  history. 

Sydney  has  many  charitable  institutions.  It  has  three  hospitals, 
the  newest  and  largest,  which  is  doss  to  the  university,  having 
been  built  alter  the  best  European  models.  There  are  three  large 
lunatic  asylums  in  the  suburbs ;  the  latest  is  on  the  pavilion  prin- 
ciple. The  benevolent  asylum,  which  is  mainly  supported  by  the 
Government  gives  a  large  amount  of  outdoor  assistance,  takes  in 
all  waifs  and  strays,  and  acts  as  a  hring-in  hospital.  Old  men  are 
provided  for  in  an  institution  at  Liverpool  At  Randwick  is  an 
asylum  for  destitute  children,  which  receives  a  large  amount  of 
Government  support ;  and  there  are  two  orphan  asylums  at  Parra- 
matta ;  but  the  state  children  are  now  being  boarded  out  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Government  board.  There  are  two  soap-kitchens 
and  refuges,  supported  by  privste  contributions,  and  also  a  charity 
organization  society.  There  is  a  home  visiting  and  relief  sodety, 
intended  principally  for  those  who  have  known  better  days,  and  a 
prisoners'  aid  socie^,  besides  numerous  friendly  societies.  All  the 
churches  are  well  repreeented,  and  to  each  is  attached  one  or  more 
charitable  agencies. 

The  climate  of  Sydney  is  mild  and  moderately  equable.  It 
resembles  closely  the  climate  of  Toulon.  The  mean  temperatare 
is  62**0  Fahr.  and  the  extreme  range  of  the  shade  thermometer 
is  from  106*  to  86*  Fahr.  The  sea-breeze  which  prevails  during  the 
summer  comes  from  the  north-east,  and,  while  it  tempers  the  heat 
makes  th^  air  moist  and  induces  languor.  In  winter  the  prsvail- 
ing  wind  is  fit>m  the  west  uid  the  sir  is  dry  and  bracing.  The 
annual  rainfaU  is  50  inches.  The  hot  north-weet  wind  of  summer 
aometimes  sends  the  humidity  down  below  30*,  and  once  it  has  been 
as  low  as  16*.  In  the  cool  westerly  winds  of  winter  it  seldom  (alls 
to  65*,  and  never  below  45*.  The  average  humidity  for  the  year  is 
74*.    The  mean  tide  is  8  feet  8  inches.  (A.  OA.) 

SYENE  (AswIn).     See  Eoypt,  vol  vii.  p.  783. 

SYENITE.     See  Grakitb,  vol  xL  p.  49. 

SYLBURO,  Fbikdbich  (1636-1596),  an  eminent  Greek 
scholAT,  and  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  annals  of 
German  philology,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  bom 
at  Wetter  near  Marburg  in  1536.  Wetter  had  then  an  ez- 1 


cellent  sdiool,  taught  by  J.  Foenilius  and  Justus  Yulteins, 
and  Sylburg  also  got  help  in  his  studies  from  the  preacher 
J.  Finder,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  His 
studies  were  continued  at  Marburg  and  Jena,  and  then  at 
Geneva  (1559)  and  at  Paris.  Here  his  teadier  was  Henry 
Estienne  (Stephens),  to  whose  great  Greek  Thesaurus 
Sylburg  afterwards  made  important  contributions.  Re- 
turning to  Germany,  he  was  for  a  time  a  schoolmaster  at 
Neuhaus  near  Worms,  and  then  head  of  a  new  gymnasium 
at  Lich,  where  he  edited  a  useful  edition  of  Nicolas 
Cleynart'a  Greek  Grammar  (Frankfort^  1580),  which  was 
thrice  reprinted  during  his  lifetime.  But  the  period  of 
his  important  literary  labours  began  when  (having  pre- 
yioudy,  in  1581,  declined  a  call  to  the  Greek  chair  at 
Marburg)  he  resigned  his  post  at  lich  and  moved  to 
Frankfort  to  act  as  corrector  and  editor  of  Greek  texts 
for  the  enterprising  publisher  J.  Wechel.  To  his  Frankfort 
period  belong  the  editions  of  Pausanias  (1583),  Herodotus 
(1584),  Dionydus  of  Halicamassus  (2  vols,,  1586 — one  of 
his  brat  pieces  of  work),  Aristotle  (5  vols.,  1587 — dedi- 
cated to  the  landgraves  of  Hesse,  from  one  of  whom, 
Louis  lY.,  he  received  a  pendon),  the  Greek  and  Latin 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  (3  vols., 
1589-90),  and  the  U€p\  crwr<((ce>s  of  Apollonius.  In  1591 
he  was  attracted  to  Heidelberg  by  the  treasures  of  the 
library,  not  yet  scattered  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Here 
he  bcM^e  Ubrarian  to  the  elector  palatine,  and  was  un- 
tiring in  collecting  further  MS.  treasures.  At  the  same 
time  the  series  of  editions,  which  Wechd  had  begun  to 
find  too  costly,  was  eontinued  by,  the  Heidelberg  pubiidier 
Hieronymus  Commelinus.  At  Heidelberg  were  printed 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (1592),  Justin  Martyr  (1593),  the 
Etymdogicum  Magnum  (1594),  the  Seriptores  de  Re 
Rttstxea  (1595),  the  Greek  gnomic  poets  (1596),  Xenophon 
(1596),  Konnus  (1596),  and  other  works.  All  Sylburg'a 
editions  show  great  critical  power  and  indefatigable 
industry.  Lideed  he  wore  himself  out  with  work,  and  died 
on  16ih  February  1596,  '^nimiis  vigiliis  ac  typographicis 
laboribus  consumptus,"  as  his  tombstone  in  the  churchyard 
of  St  Peter's  in  Heidelberg  has  it  There  is  a  careful 
notice  of  his  life  by  E.  W.  Justi  in  Strieder's  Hessisc/ie 
Gelehrten-Gesehichte,  xviiL  481  sq, 

SYLHET,  a  British  district  of  India,  in  the  province  of 
Assam,  lying  between  25*  12^  and  23^  69'  N.  Ut  and 
91*  and  92*  38'  £.  long.,  with  an  area  of  5381  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ELhisi  and  Jaintia 
Hills  district,  on  the  K  by  Cachar,  on  the  S.  by  the  state 
of  Hill  Tipperah  and  the  district  of  Tipperah,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  district  of  Maimansinh.  Sylhet  consists  of  the 
lower  Talley  of  the  Surma  or  Barak  riyer,  and  for  the  most 
part  is  a  uniform  leyel,  broken  only  by  scattered  clusters 
of  sandy  hillocks  called  tilds,  and  intersected  by  a  network 
of  riyers  and  drainage  channek.  In  the  south  eight  low 
ranges  of  hills,  spurs  of  the  Tipperah  Mountains,  run  out 
into  the  plain,  the  highest  range  being  about  1500  feet 
above  sea-leyd.  There  is  also  a  small  detached  group  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  called  the  Ita  Hills.  Entering 
the  district  from  Cachar,  the  Surma  bifurcates  into  two 
branches :  the  main  branch  flows  beneath  the  hills  border- 
ing the  north-east  part,  while  the  minor  branch,  the 
Kusiira,  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  across  the 
district ;  they  again  unite  on  the  south-western  boundary 
and  fall  into  the  Meghna  under  the  name  of  Dhaleswari. 
BoUi  branches  are  narigable  by  large  boats  and  support 
a  busy  traffic  The  wild  animals  of  the  district  comprise 
elephants,  tigers,  buffaloes,  bison,  and  seyeral  varieties  of 
deer.  The  climate  of  Sylhet  is  extremely  damp  and  the 
rainfaU  is  heavy,  reaching  an  annual  average  of  over 
150  inches;  the  raiuy  season  generally  lasts  from  April ' 
to  October, 
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In  1881  tht  popaUtioa  wm  ntoniad  at  1,M9,009,  of  whom 
999,785  were  males  end  969,224  fenuleo.  Hindiio  nvmbfred  949,868, 
MobemmedAni  1,016,631,  and  hUl  tribee  8708.  The  onlj  vlaeee 
vith  a  popalation  exceeding  6000  are  Sjlhet  town  (14,407)  and 
Eaahha  Baniachang,  a  large  Tillage  (24,061).  Sylhet  town,  the 
adminiatrative  headquarters  of  the  diatriot,  is  sltoated  on  tfas  right 
or  north  bank  of  the  Snrma,  and  besides  the  nsnal  nnblie  offioes 
eontaina  a  handsome  church  and  the  mosqne  of  Shih  Jalil  (a  ftJdr 
whoee  miracoloos  powers  contributed  greatly  to  the  Mnssnhnan 
conqaeet  of  the  ccuntryV  which  attracts  pil^ims  from  great  dis- 
tances. Oat  of  tiie  totJ  area  8080  sqnare  mUes  were  retorned  as 
under  eultiration  in  1882^  and  664  as  oultirable.  The  staple 
crop  is  rice,  which  yields  three  harrests  during  the  year.  Tbere  are 
immense  fonst  tracts  in  the  sonth-esstem  parts  of  Sylhet  The  chief 
industries  are  tiie  wearing  by  Manipun  women  of  ootton  doths 
celled  Manipuri  khsth,  alio  handksrchiefs  and  mosquito  curtains 
tastefully  embroidered  with  silk.  The  manufacture  of  mats,  iTorr 
and  shell  carrinff,  and  other  ornamental  work  are  also  pursued  with 
much  skill  and  elegance. 

Sylhet  with  the  rest  of  Bengal  nassed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  in  1766.  Previous  to  1874  Sylhet  formed  an  integral  part 
of  Bengal,  being  included  in  the  Dacca  dirision ;  but  in  September 
of  that  year  it  was  annexed,  together  ivith  the  adjoining  district 
of  Gachar,  to  tiie  chief -oomnissionership  of  Assam. 

STLT  (probably  from  the  Old  Frisiaii  Silendi^  %,e.,  "  aea- 
land")  ia  the  largest  German  ialand  in  the  North  Sea» 
being  40  square  miles  in  area  and  nearly  23  miles  long. 
It  IB,  however,  very  narrow,  generally  about  half  a  mile  in 
width,  except  in  the  middle,  where  it  sends  out  a  peninsula 
7  miles  across.  It  belongs  to  the  proTince  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  lies  from  7  to  12  miles  from  the  Schleswig 
coast  Its  long  and  slender  outline  is  highly  snggestiTo 
of  its  former  position  as  part  of  a  continuous  Une  of  coast, 
now  in  great  part  swept  away.  The  invasion  of  the  sea 
has  made  considerable  progress  even  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  and  several  hamlets  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  1 3th  and  14ih  centuries.  The  process  of  gradual 
waste  is  still  going  on,  though  it  is  now  obviated  to  some 
extent  by  the  exertions  of  the  Prussian  Qovemment,  and 
counterbalanced  by  deposits  of  mud  on  the  landward  side. 
The  central  peninsula  contains  some  "marshland''  and 
moorland  pasture,  on  which  a  few  thousand  sheep  are 
grazed,  but  the  rest  of  the  ialand  consists  merely  of  dunes 
or  sand-hills,  which  at  places  attain  a  height  of  from  100 
to  150  feet  The  inhabitants,  about  3000  in  number,  are 
of  Frisian  origin,  though  a  few  in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  island  sp^  Danish.  Their  occupations  are  fishing, 
oyster-dredging,  seamanship,  and  wild-<luck  catching ;  the 
women  make  large  quantities  of  woollen  jackets.  The 
chief  places  are  Eeitum  (850  inhabitantsX  Westerland, 
which  is  annually  visited  by  about  15(X>  sea-bathen^  and 
Morsum.  Some  very  interesting  pagan  toinbs  have  been 
found  on  the  island. 

SYLVESTER.    See  Silyxstib. 

SYMBOL.    See  Crxxds. 

SYME,  Jambs  (1799-1870),  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh on  7th  November  1799.  His  father  was  a  writer 
to  die  signet  and  a  landowner  in  Fife  and  Kinross,  who 
lost  most  of  his  fortune  in  attempting  to  develop  the 
mineral  resources  of  his  property.  James  was  sent  to  the 
High  School  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  remained  there  until 
he  was  fifteen,  when  he  entered  the  university.  For  two 
years  he  frequented  the  arts  classes  (including  botany), 
and  in  1817  began  the  medical  curriculum,  devoting  him- 
self with  particular  keenness  to  chemistry.  His  chemical 
experiments  led  him  to  the  discovery  that  "a  valuable 
substance  is  obtainable  from  coal  tar  which  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  india-rubber,"  and  could  be  used 
for  waterproofing  silk  and  other  textile  fabrics, — an  idea 
which  was  patented  a  few  months  afterwards  by  Macintosh 
of  Glasgow.  In  the  session  of  1818-19  Syme  became 
assistant  and  demonstrator  in  the  dissecting  room  of  Liston, 
who  had  started  as  an  extra-mural  teacher  of  anatomj 
in  competition  with  his  old  master  Barclay;  in  tboee 


years  he  heU  also  resident  appointments  in  the  infirmary 
and  the  fever  hospital,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris  practis- 
ing dissection  and  operative  surgery.  In  1823  liston 
hflmded  over  to  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  anatomy 
classes,  retaining  his  interest  in  the  school  as  a  pecuniary 
venture ;  the  arrangement  did  not  work  smoothly,  and  a 
feud  with  Liston  arose,  which  did  not  terminate  until 
twenty  years  later,  when  the  latter  was  settled  in  London. 
Syme's  next  venture  was  the  Brown  Square  school  of 
medicine,  which  he  started  in  1824-25  in  conjunction 
with  Dr  Macintosh,  Dr  Fletcher,  and  others  ;  the  partner 
ship  was  again  inharmonious,  and  soon  came  to  an  end. 
Announcing  his  intention  to  practise  surgery  only,  Syme 
started  a  surgical  hospital  of  his  own,  Minto  House  hos- 
pital, which  he  carried  on  from  May  1829  to  September 
1833,  with  great  success  as  a  surgical  charity  and  school 
of  clinical  instruction.  It  was  here  that  he  first  put  into 
practice  his  method  of  clinical  teaching,  which  consisted 
in  having  the  patients  to  be  operated  or  prelected  upon 
brought  from  the  ward  into  a  lecture -room  or  theatre 
where  the  students  were  seated  conveniently  for  seeing 
and  taking  notes.  His  private  practice  had  become  vezy 
considerable,  his  position  having  been  assured  ever  since 
his  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  in  1823,  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  Scotland.  In  1833  he  succeeded  Bussel  as 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  university.  Syme*s 
accession  to  the  clinical  chair  was  marked  by  two  import- 
ant  changes  in  the  conditions  of  it :  the  first  was  that  the 
professor  should  have  the  care  of  surgical  patients  in  the 
infirmary  in  right  of  his  professorship,  and  the  aecond, 
that  attendance  on  his  course  should  be  obligatory  on  all 
candidates  for  the  medical  degree.  When  Liston  removed 
to  London  in  1835  Syme  beoune  the  leading  consulting 
surgeon  in  Scotland.  On  Liston's  death  in  1847  Syme 
was  offered  his  vacant  chair  of  clinical  surgery  at  Uni- 
versity College^  London,  and  accepted  it.  He  began  prac- 
tice in  London  in  February  1848;  but  early  in  May  the 
same  year  difficulties  with  two  of  his  colleagues  at  CJower 
Street  and  a  desire  to  ''escape  from  animosity  and  conten- 
tion "  led  him  to  throw  up  his  appointment.  He  returned 
to  Edinburgh  in  July,  and  was  re-instated  in  his  old  chair, 
which  the  crown  authority  had  meanwhile  found  a  difficulty 
in  appointing  to.  The  judgment  of  his  friends  was  tiiat 
"  he  was  always  right  in  the  matter,  but  often  wrong  in 
the  manner,  of  his  quarrels."  In  1849  he  broached  the 
subject  of  medical  reform  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  advocate; 
in  1854  and  1857  he  addressed  open  letters  on  the  same 
subject  to  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  in  1858  a  Medical  Act 
was  passed  which  largely  followed  the  lines  laid  down  by 
himself.  As  a  member  of  the  (General  Medical  Coun^ 
called  into  existence  by  the  Act^  he  made  considerable  stir 
bk  1868  by  an  uncompronusing  statement  of  doctrines  on 
medical  education,  which  were  thought  by  many  to  be 
reactionary;  they  were,  however,  merely  an  attempt  to 
recommend  the  methods  that  had  been  charaeteristie  of 
Edinburgh  teaching  since  Cullen's  time^ — ^namely,  a  eoa- 
stant  reference  of  facts  to  principles,  tiie  subordination 
(but  not  the  sacrifice)  of  technical  details  to  generalities, 
and  the  preference  of  large  professorial  classes  and  the 
"magnetism  of  numbers"  to  the  tutorial  system,  which 
he  identified  with  "cramming."  In  April  1869  he  had  a 
paralytic  seizure,  and  at  once  resigned  his  chair ;  he  never 
recovered  his  powers,  and  died  on  26th  June  1870. 

Syme*a  inigical  writingi  are  nunennit,  althoosih  the  tnwncw 
of  Us  styk  and  directn«H  of  hit  method  nve  tnem  from  beinf 
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In  1848  he  collected  into  a  volnme,  under  the  title  ofOomiri^m 
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•A  Uf  hUhoiogy  and  Pradiet  ^  Swtgtiry^  thirty-one  original  memoin 
paUlshed  in  periodieals  from  time  to  time ;  &nd  in  1861  he  iemed 
another  rolame  of  OftMrvottofu  tn  Clinioal  Surgtry.  Byrne's  chanc- 
ier is  not  inaptly  sammed  up  in  the  dedication  to  him  by  hia  old 


pnpil,  Dr  John  Brown,  of  the  aeries  of  easaya  Lock$  and  Sydmham : 
"^Verex,  eapaz,  perapicax,  aagax,  efficaz,  tenaz." 
Bee  MvuMi  ciftK$  UJk  t^Jnm  /Syne,  by  B.  Fltanoa,  ICD^  vitttportniH 


Edinburgh,  1874 

STMEON  OF  DnxHAU  was  the  author  of  two  works  of 
.^^reat  importance  in  English  histoxy,  especially  in  that  of 
northern  England,  viz.,  the  HUUma  Dimdmenns  EccUtim 
and  the  Eisiorta  Regwn,  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth  or  death.  He 
was  at  Jarrow  about  1080,  before  the  monastic  community 
moved  thence  to  Durham  ^1083).  He  probably  did  not 
become  a  professed  monk  till  some  time  after  that  event. 
In  1104  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  coffin  and 
the  examination  of  the  remains  of  St  Cuthbert  Between 
1104  and  1108  he  composed  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
'Durham,  bringing  it  down  to  the  death  of  William  of  St 
Oarilef  (1096).  Many  years  later  he  compiled  his  Eistorta 
Begum,  which  is  a  chronicle  of  Northumbrian  affairs  from 
the  date  at  which  Bede  stops  (731).  He  was  also  probably 
the  author  of  a  letter  De  ArchiepiKopU  Moraei,  but  not 
of  the  treatise  De  Mtraculis  et  TrandaUonOmi  sometimes 
Attributed  to  him.  Selden,  in  his  introduction  to  Twysden's 
Decern  Script/ores,  attributes  the  HUtoria  Dunelmenn$  Eo- 
desim  to  Turgot,  prior  of  that  church ;  but  Mr  Arnold,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Symeon's  works,  successfully 
disproves  Selden's  assertions.  This  work  is  original  and 
of  great  value ;  the  Eistoria  Begum,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  compilation  from  various  sources,  brought  down  by 
Symeon  toll21  orll29.  Both  works  were  continued  by 
other  hands. 

See  Twyaden,  Jkeem  Seriptorti,  and  prefaces  to  Symeon'a  worka, 
by  Mi  Hodsaon  .Hinde  (Surteea  Sode^  edition,  1868)  and  by  Mr 
T.  Arnold  (ttolla  Seriea  edition,  1882-85). 

STMEON,  sumamed  Mstaphbabtss,  Byzantine  hagio- 
grapher,  according  to  Leo  Allatius  (De  Svmeonum  Scriptu, 
Paris,  1664),  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  10th  century 
under  Leo  the  Philoeopher  and  his  successor  at  Constanti- 
nople^ where  he  successively  held  the  positions,  of  secretary, 
grand  logothete,  and  master  of  the  palace.  This  view,  subse- 
quently adopted  by  Oave^  Fabricius,  and  others,  was  after- 
wards disputed,  but  not  convincingly,  by  Oudin  (Comm. 
de  Scriptt,  Bcde$,  AnHq.,  voL  iL,  1722),  who  identified  Meta- 
phrastes  with  another  Symeon  who  ajiso  held  the  offices  of 
logothete  and  master  of  the  palace  under  John  Comnenus, 
and  published  *a  still  extant  Bpiiome  Cananum  in  1160. 
Symeon's  Jietaphreues,  as  his  legends  are  called  (whence 
his  name  Metaphrastes),  occur  in  MS.  in  many  European 
libraries;  many  of  them  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Ada 
Sanctorum  and  similar  collections ;  but  others  remain  un- 
printed.  Allatius  and  Gave  recognize  only  122  of  the 
hundreds  of  lives  assigned  to  him  as  genuine.  The  titles 
of  other  writings  of  Symeon,  with  references  to  further 
authorities,  will  be  found  in  the  article  "  Metaphrastes,** 
by  Gass,  in  Herzog-Plitt's  Encyld.,  vol  ix. 

STMMACHUS,  pope  from  498  to  514,  had  Anastasius 
n.  for  his  predecessor  and  was  himself  followed  by 
Hormisdas.  He  was  a  native  of  Sardinia,  apparently  a 
convert  from  paganism,  and  was  in  deacon's  orders  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  The  choice  was  not  unanimous, 
another  candidate,  Laurentiua,  having  the  support  of  a 
strong  Byzantine  party;  and  both  competitors  were  con- 
secrated by  their  friends,  the  one  in  the  Lateran  church 
and  the  other  in  that  of  ^t  Mary,  on  22d  November  498. 
A  decision  was  not  long  afterwards  obtained  in  favour  of 
SymmaehuB  from  Theodoric,  to  whom  the  dispute  had 
been  referred ;  but  peace  was  not  established  until  505  or 
506,  when  the  Gothic  king  ordered  the  Laurentian  party 
to  surrender  the  churches  of  which  they  had  taken  posses- 


sion. An  important  incident  in  the  protracted  controversy 
was  the  decision  of  the  **  palmary  synod  "  (see  voL  zix.  p. 
492).  The  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus 
was  uneventful;  history  speaks  of  various  churches  in 
Rome  as  having  been  built  or  beautified  by  him. 

STMMACHUS^  Quintub  AnssLms,  consul  in  391, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  representatives  in  public  life 
and  in  literature  of  the  old  pagaiT  party  at  Rome,  was 
educated  in  Gaul,  and,  having  discharged  the  functions  of 
prastor  and  quaestor,  rose  to  higher  offices,  and  in  373  was 
proconsul  of  Africa.  His  public  dignities,  which  included 
that  of  pontiff  his  great  wealth  and  high  character,  added 
to  his  reputation  for  eloquence,  marked  him  out  as  the 
champion  of  the  pagan  senate  against  the  measures  which 
the  Christian  emperors  directed  against  the  old  state  re- 
ligion of  Rome.  In  382  he  was  banished  from  Rome  by 
Gratian  for  his  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  statue 
and  altar  of  Victory  from  the  senate-house,  and  in  384, 
when  he  was  prefect  of  the  city,  he  addressed  to  Valentinian 
a  letter  praying  for  the  restoration  of  these  spnbols.  This 
is  the  most  interesting  of  his  literary  remains,  and  called 
forth  two  replies  from  St  Ambrose,  as  well  as  a  poetical 
refutation  from  Prudentius.  After  this  Symmachus  was 
involved  in  the  rebellion  of  Maximus,  but  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Theodosius,  and  appears  to  have  continued  in 
public  life  up  to  his  death. 

Of  the  writinffs  of  Symmachna  we  poaaeaa  (1)  ten  hooka  of  EpistUs, 
pnbliahed  after  hia  death  by  hia  aon.  The  modol  followed  by  the 
writer  ia  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  from  a  reference  in  the  Saturnalia 
of  Hacrobiua  (bk.  v.,  i.  §  7},  in  which  Symmachna  ia  introduced  aa  one 
of  the  interlocutory  it  appeara  that  hia  contemporariea  deemed  him 
aecond  to  none  of  tne  andenta  in  the  "  rich  and  florid  "  atyle.  The 
firat  edition  of  the  EpiHUs  by  Bart  Cynischua  {s.leta.,  but  pub- 
lished under  Pope  Juliua  II.)  !a  very  incomplete,  and  the  collection 
waa  only  ^[radually  completed  by  aubaequent  editors.  (2)  Fraff- 
menta  of  nine  Cfomplimeiuary  Oratwns  from  a  palimpseat,  or  which 
part  ia  at  Milan  and  part  in  the  Vatican,  were  diacovered  by  Mai, 
who  pnbliahed  the  Milan  fragmenta  in  1816,  the  Bonlan  ones  in  Ua 
Seriptontm  Veterum  Nova  Uolleetio,  vol  L  (1826),  and  the  whole  in 
1848.  The  work  waa  not  well  done,  and  many  correctiona  are  given 
in  a  new  collation  by  0.  Seeck  {Cotnnuntatume$  in  fftmortm  Th. 
Mommteni,  Berlin,  1877,  p.  696  «g.),  which  has  been  followed  by, 
an  edition  of  the  worka  of  Symmachua  in  the  Monumenta  Cfer^ 
manim  Siatarica,  Berlin,  1883. 

SYMPHONY.    See  Musiq,  vol.  xviL  p.  95. 

SYNAGOGUE  (nrwaywy^),  literally  "  assemblage,"  is 
the  term  emploved  to  denote  either  a  congregation  of  Jews^ 
%,e.,  a  local  circle  accustomed  to  meet  together  for  worship 
and  religious  instruction,  or  the  building  in  which  the  con- 
gregation met.  In  the  first  sense  the  word  is  a  translation 
of  DDJ^  keneeeth,  in  the  second  of  nDa:3n  D^p,  bilh  hahkeneseth. 
The  germ  of  the  synagogue,  that  is,  of  religious  assemblages 
dissociated  from  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  altar,  may  be 
found  in  the  circle  of  the  prophets  and  their  disciples  (see 
especially  Isa.  viiL  16  aq.) ;  but  the  synagogue  as  an  insti- 
tution characteristic  of  /udaism  arose  after  the  work  of 
Ezra,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  development  of 
that  legal  Judaism  to  which  his  reformation  gave  definite 
shape.  From  the  time  of  Ezra  downwards  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  every  Jew  to  know  the  law;  the  school  (hith  ham- 
midrdth)  trained  scholars,  but  the  synagogue,  where  the 
law  was  read  every  Sabbath  (Acts  zv.  21),  was  the  means 
of  popular  instruction.  Sudi  synagogues  existed  in  all 
parts  of  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Psalm  Izziv.  8  (probably  a 
psalz]^  of  the  Persian  period);  in  Acts  zv.  21  it  appears 
that  they  had  existed  for  many  generations  "in  evexy  city." 
This  held  good  not  only  for  Palestine  but  for  the  Disper- 
sion; in  post-Talmudic  times  the  rule  was  that  a  synagogue 
must  be  built  wherever  t]^ere  were  ten  Jews.  And,  though 
the  name  "synagogue"  varies  with  vfxxrtvxn  ("place  of 
prayer"),  it  appears  that  everywhere  the  assemblage  waa 
primarily  one  for  instruction  in  the  law :  the  synagogue^ 
as  Philo  puts  it,  was  a  Bidaa-KaXetov,    A  formed  institution 
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of  this  sort  required  some  organisation :  the  general  order 
of  the  service  was  directed  hy  one  or  more  "  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  "  (a/)X(crvvay(tfyoi,  Luke  ziii.  14;  Acts  xiiL  15), 
who  called  on  fit  persons  to  read,  pray,  and  preach ;  alms! 
were  collected  by  two  or  more  "collectors"  d^abbdS  feddkd); 
and  a  "minister"  {haszdn^  vmjpenf^,  Luke  iv.  20)  had  charge 
of  the  sacred  books  (preserved  in  an  "ark") and  of  other 
ministerial  fimctions,  including  the  teaching  of  children  to 
read.  The  discipline  of  the  congregation  was  enforced  by 
excommunication  (hierem)  or  temporary  exclusion  (nidddy\ 
and  also  by  the  minor  punishment  of  scourging  (Matt.  x.  17), 
inflicted  by  the  haz^.  The  disciplumry  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  senate  of  elders  (irpco'/Svrc/Mx,  ytpova-ia), 
the  chief  members  of  which  were  o^x^*^^*  ^^®  principal 
service  of  the  synagogue  was  held  on  Sabbath  morning, 
and  included,  according  to  the  Itfishnah,  the  recitation  of  the 
sftma*  (Deut.  vi«  4-9,  xi.  13-21;  Numb.  xv.  37-41),  prayer, 
lessons  from  the  law  and  prophets  with  Aramaic  traziala- 
tion,  a  sermon  {derathah)  based  on  the  lesson  (Acts  xiiL 
15),  and  finally  a  blessing  pronounced  by  the  priest  or 
invoked  by  a  layman.  On  Sabbath  afternoon  and  on 
Monday  and  Thuraday  there  was  a  service  without  a  lesson 
from  the  prophets;  there  were  also  services  for  all  feast- 
days.  Synagogues  were  built  by  preference  beside  water 
for  the  convenience  of  the  ceremonial  ablutions  (oompC 
Acts  xvi.  13);  and  remains  of  very  ancient  buildings  of 
this  class  exist  in  several  parts  of  Galilee ;  they  generally 
lie  north  and  south,  and  seem  to  have  had  three  doors 
to  the  south,  and  sometimes  to  have  been  divided  by 
columns  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles. 

Jewish  tradition  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  a  body 
called  "  the  great  synagogue,"  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  supreme  religious  authority  from  the  cessation 
of  prophecy  to  the  time  of  the  high  priest'  Simeon  the 
Just,  and  is  even  said  (by  modem  writers  since  Elias 
Levita)  to  have  fixed  the  Old  Testament  canon  (cp.  voL 
V.  p.  3  tq.).  But  Kuenen  in  his  essay  "  Over  de  Mannen 
der  Groote  Synagoge"  {VenHagm  of  the  Amsterdam 
Academy,  1876)  has  shown  that  these  traditions  are 
fiction,  and  that  the  name  keneseth  haggddUa  originally 
den6ted,  not  a  standing  authority,  but  tiie  great  convoca- 
tion of  Neh,  viii.-x. 

Compare  in  general  Schiirer,  OeaehiehU  des  JjBdiaehen  Vblkea, 
§  27,  where  the  older  literature  is  catalogued.  For  the  nsam  of 
the  sjnagogae  in  more  recent  tixnea,  aee  Boxtorf,  Synagoge  Juaaica^ 
Basel,  1641. 

SYNEDRIUM  (<rwcS/)iov),  a  Greek  word  which  means 
"assembly"  and  is  especially  used  of  judicial  or  representa- 
tive assemblies,  is  the  name  by  which  (or  by  its  Hebrew 
transcription,  pirUD,  sanA^cHn,  tanhedrinC)  that  Jewish 
body  is  known  which  in  its  origin  was  the  municipal  coun- 
cil of  Jerusalem,  but  acquired  'extended  functions  and  no 
small  authority  and  influence  over  the  Jews  at  large  (see 
vol.  xiii.  p.  424  «g.).  Li  the  Mishnah  it  is  called  "the  san- 
hedrin,"  "the  mat  sanhedrin,"  "the  sanhedrin  of  seventy- 
one  JmembersT,"  and  "the  great  court  of  justice"  (W«*  <ft» 
haggaddl),  Tke  oldest  testimony  to  the  existence  and 
constitution  of  the  synedrium  of  Jerusalem  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  2  Chron.  xix.  8;  for  the  priests,  Levites,  and 
hereditary  heads  of  houses  there  spoken  of  as  sitting  at 
Jerusalem  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  local  judicatories 
does  not  correspond  with  anything  mentioned  in  the  old 
history,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Chronicler  to  refer  the 
institutions  of  his  own  time  to  an  origin  in  ancient  IsraeL 
And  just  such  an  aristocratic  council  is  what  seems  to  be 
meant  by  the  gerusia  or  senate  of  "  elders "  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  both  under  the 
Greeks  from  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (Joe.,  Ant.^ 
zii.  3,  3)  and  under  the  Hasmonean  high  priests  and 
princes.    The  high  priest  as  the  head  of  the  itate  WM 


doubtless  also  the  head  of  the  senate,  which,  acoovding  to 
Eastern  usage,  exercised  both  judicial  and  administrative  or 
political  functions  (comp.  1  Mac.  xiL  6,  xiv.  20).  The  eiact 
measuro  of  its  authority  must  have  varied  from  time  to 
time,  at  first  with  the  measure  of  autonomy  left  to  the  nation 
by  its  foreign  lords  and  afterwards  with  the  more  or  less 
autocratic  power  claimed  by  the  native  sovereigns. 

As  has  been  shown  in  voL  xiii  p.  424  sg^.,  the  original 
aristocratic  constitution  of  the  senate  began  to  be  mo£fied 
under  the  later  Hasmoneans  by  the  inevitable  introduction 
of  representatives  of  the  rising  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
this  new  element  gained  strength  under  Herod  the  Great, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  priestly  aristocracy.^  Finally  under 
the  Roman  procurators  the  synedrium  was  left  under  the 
presidoLcy  of  the  chief  priest  as  the  highest  native  tribunal, 
though  without  the  power  of  life  and  death  (John  xviiL 
31).  The  aristocratic  element  now  again  preponderated, 
as  appeals  from  Josephus  and  from  Uie  New  Testament, 
in  mich  "chief  priests"  and  "rulers"  are  syncmymooi 
expressions.  But  with  these  there  W  also  "scribes"  or 
trained  legal  doctors  of  the  Pharisees  and  other  notables, 
who  are  simply  called  "  elders  "  (Mark  xv.  1).  The  Jewish 
tradition  which  regards  the  synedrium  as  entirely  composed 
of  rabbins  sitting  imder  the  presidency  and  vice-presidenry 
of  a  pair  of  chief  doctors,  the  ndst  and  ab  b&k  c^'  is 
quite  false  as  regards  the  true  synedrium.  It  was  after 
the  fall  of  the  state  that  a  merely  rabbinical  bUh  din  aat 
at  Jabneh  and  afterwards  at  Tiberias,  and  gave  legal  re- 
sponses to  those  who  chose  to  admit  a  judicature  not 
recognized  by  the  dvil  power.  Gradually  this  illegal  oonit 
usurped  such  authority  that  it  even  ventured  to  prononnoe 
capital  sentences, — acting,  however,  with  so  much  secrecy 
as  to  allow  the  Roman  authorities  to  close  their  eyes  to  its 
proceedings  (Origen,  Ep.  ad  A/r,^  §  14)..  That  this  was 
possible  will  appear  less  surprising  if  we  remember  that 
in  like  maimer  the  synedrium  of  Jerusalem  was  able  to 
extend  an  authority  not  sanctioned  by  Roman  law  over 
Jews  beyond  Judaea,  e.^.,  in  Damascus  (Acts  jx.  2  ;  zziL  5). 

The  oonncil-cbamber  {fimiKifj  where  the  synedrium  nsuUy  mt 
waa- between  the  Xystoa  and  the  temple,  probably  on  tba  temj^ 
hill,  but  hardly,  as  the  Hiahnah  states,  within  the  inner  ooozt.  The 
meeting  in  the  palace  of  the  hi^h  iniest  which  condemned  oar  Loni 
was  exceptional.  The  proceedings  also  on  this  occasion  wen  higbly 
irrsffolar,  if  measured  by  the  roles  of  procedure  which,  seoordiajj  t9 
Jewish  tradition,  were  laid  down  to  secure  order  and  a  fair  tzJaTfir 
the  accused. 
Of  the  oUer  Utaratora  of  fha  latdeot  it  Is  e&enSh  to  dto  Seldon,  At  SgasSriiM. 


The  ouMt  Importaat  eritioal  dlaencaloii  ii  thai 

of  tbe  Amsterdam  Aoademjr,  166e.  p.  181  ig.    A  good 

Sehfirer,  GachUJUt  d$BjadUekmroae$,  9d  •£,  I  88,  Hi. 

STNESIUS^  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  the  Libyan  Penia- 
polis  from  410  to  c  414,  was  bom  of  wealthy  parentSy  who 
claimed  descent  from  Spartan  kings,  at  Qyrene  about  375i 
While  still  a  youth  (393)  he  went  with  his  brother 
Eaoptins  to  Alexandria,  where  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
Neoplatomst  and  disciple  of  Htpatia  (?.«.).  BetomiBg 
to  his  native  place  some  time  before  397,  he  was  in  tha: 
year  chosen  to  head  an  embassy  from  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis  to  the  imperial  court  to  ask  for  remission  of 
taxation  and  other  relief.  His  stay  in  Constantiiiopk; 
which  lasted  three  years,  was  wearisome  and  otherwise 
disagreeable ;  the  leisure  it  forced  upon  him  he  devoted  in 
part  to  litercury  composition  (see  his  De  ProvidetUiay,  His 
oration  he  delivered  when  at  last  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  Arcadius  is  al^  extaift  (I>e  Regno),  Returning  abruptly 
to  Cyrene  in  400,  he  spent  the  next  ten  years  partly  in 
that  city,  when  unavoidable  business  called  him  ^ere,  but 
chiefly  on  an  estate  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  where 


1  The  name  $fHi9irium  first  appears  under  Hyxoanus  H.  (Joa.,  AmJL, 
liT.  9,  4). 

*  The  former  word  properly  means  the  sovereign  and  the  lattv  tk« 
pseiident  of  the  tiibimaL    The  false  traditional  appUoation  Is  post- 
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he  witf  able  to  et^oy  the  literary  leisare  that  was  most 
congenial  to  him,  Tarying  his  studies  with  gardening  and 
hunting  and  the  quiet  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  His 
marriage  took  place  at  Alexandria  in  403 ;  in  the  previous 
year  he  had  visited  Athens.  In  409  or  410  Synesius, 
whose  Christianity  had  until  then  been  by  no  means  very 
pronounced,  was  popularly  chosen  to  be  bishop  of  Ptole- 
nuu%  and,  after  long  hesitation  on  personal  and  doctrinal 
grounds,  he  ultimately  accepted  the  office  thus  thrust  upon 
him,  being  consecrated  by  Theophilus  at  Alexandria.  One 
personal  difficulty  at  least  was  obviated  by  his  being 
allowed  to  retain  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached; 
but  as  regarded  orthodox  he  expressly  stipulated  for 
personal  freedom  to  dissent  on  the  questions  of  the  soul's 
creation,  a  literal  resurrection,  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  he  agreed  to  make  some 
concession  to  popular  views  in  his  public  teaching  (rol  fxhf 
oiKot  ^jyiXoao^v,  r3t  ^  lfa>  <f>i\ofivOiav\,  His  tenure  of 
the  biEJiopric,  which  was  comparatively  orief,  was  troubled 
not  only  by  domestic  bereavements  but  also  by  barbaric 
invasions  of  the  country,  and  by  conflicts  with  the  prefect 
Andronicus,  whom  he  excommunicated  for  interfering  with 
the  church's  right  of  asylum.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
known, but  he  died  probably  not  later  than  414. 

His  extant  'works  are— (1)  a  speech  before  Arcadins,  Dt  Segno ; 
(2)  Dio,  aiv*  d«  auo  iprius  Itutituto,  in  which  he  signifies  his  porpose 


tolm ;  (7)  12  Bymni ;  and  aeveral  homilies  and  occasional  speeches. 
The  edUio  prineept  is  that  of  Tnmebns  (Paris,  1558):  it  was 
followed  by  that  of  HoreU,  with  Latin  translation  by  Petavins 
(1612,  greatly  enlarged  and  improred  1633  ;  reprinted  by  Migne. 
1859).  The  Ematolm,  which  for  the  modem  reader  greatly  exceed 
his  other  works  in  interest,  have  bten  edited  by  Demetriades 
(Yienna,  1792)  and  by  Glukus  (Venice,  1812),  the  CalvUii  En- 
comium by  Krabinger  (Stottgart,  1834),  the  D6  ProoidmUia  by 
Srabinger  (Sulibach,  1835),  the  Do  Regno  by  Krabinger  (Municli, 
1826),  and  the  Hymna  by  Flach  (Tubingen,  1875). 

Bee  OkQMo,  IkSynvto  FhUwpho  (Oopeohagen,  1831);  YoIXmann,  SyturiMM 
•m»  Cfrtn*  (BerUa,  IMS) ;  and  MUs  Alloa  Qaidnar'i  monograph  In  "  The  Mthais 
far  Knglish  Raadars  '  (London,  1880> 

SYNOD.    Bee  CoimciL  and  PBBSBTTEBiAinsM. 
SYPHILIS.    See  Pathology,  voL  xviii  pp.  404,  405, 
and  SuBOXBT,  p.  686  above. 

SYKA,  or  Sybos,  a  Greek  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
CycIadeB,  which  in  the  19th  century  has  become  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is  also  the  residence 
of  the  nomarch  of  the  Cyclades  and  the  seat  of  the  central 
law  courts.  In  ancient  times  this  island  was  remarkably 
fertile,  as  is  to  be  gathered  not  only  from  the  Homeric 
description  (Od.  xv.  403),  which  might  be  of  doubtful 
application,  but  al^  from  the  remains  of  olive  presses  and 
peculiarities  in  the  local  nomenclature.  The  destruction 
of  its  forests.has  led  to  the  loss  of  all  its  alluvial  soil,  and 
now  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  brown  and  barren  rock, 
covered  at  best  with  scanty  aromatic  scrub,  pastured  by 
sheep  and  goats.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about  10 
miles,  the  breadth  5,  and  the  area  is  estimated  at  42}  square 
miles.  The  population  is  now  estimated  to  number  about 
33,700,  of  whom  about  20,600  are  in  the  chief  town. 
Commerce  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  islanders,  though 
they  also  build  ships,  have  extensive  tanneries,  large  steam 
flour-mills,  a  steam  weaving  and  rope  factory,  and  a  hand- 
kerchief factory,  and  grow  vegetables  for  export. 

Hermopolij,  as  the  chief  town  is  called,  ia  bnilt  round  the  harbonr 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  island.  It  is  governed  by  an  active  mnnid- 
pality,  whose  revenue  and  expenditure  have  rapidly  increased. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  spacious  town-hail  in  the  central 
sqnar^  a  club-house,  an  opera-house,  and  a  Greek  theatre.  Old 
8;pa,  on  a  conical  hill  behind  the  port  town,  is  an  interesting  place^ 
with  its  old  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  George's  stUl  crowning 
the  sommit  This  was  built  by  the  Capuchins,  Who  in  the  Middle 
Ages  chose  Syra  as  the  headquarters  of  a  mission  in  the  East 
liooia  XTIL.  hearing  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Sjra  priests  were 
AZpoaed,  took  the  is&nd  under  his  especial  protection,  and  ainoe  that 


time  the  Boman  Catholio  bishops  of  Sjn  have  been  elected  by  the 

8 ope.  About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  inhabitants  of 
yra  numbered  only  about  1000 ;  whenever  a  Turkish  vessel  ap- 
peared they  made  off  to  the  interior  and  hid  themsolves.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  Greek  independence  refugees  from  Chios, 
after  being  scattered  tiiroughont  Tenoe,  Spezia,  Mydra,  &c,  and 
rejected  by  tho  people  of  Ceo^  took  up  their  residence  at  Syra 
under  the  protection  of  the  Frnich  flag.  Altogether  about  40,000 
had  sought  this  asylum  before  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  achieved. 
The  chief  dty  was  called  Hermopolis  after  the  name  of  the  ship 
which  brought  the  eariier  settlers.  Host  of  the  immigrants  elected 
to  stay,  an(C  though  they  were  long  kept  in  alarm  by  pirates,  they 
have  continued  steadily  to  prosper.  In  1876  1668  sailing  ships 
and  688  steamers  (with  a  total  of  740,781  tons)  entered  and  1588 
sailing  ships  and  700  steamers  (with  a  total  of  766,807  tons)  cleared 
thia  port;  in  1888  8879  saiUng  and  1126  steam  vessels  (with  a 
total  of  1,066,201  tons)  entered  and  8276  sailing  and  1120  steam 
vessels  (with  a  total  of  960,229  tons)  deared.  Most  of  the  sailing 
vessels  were  Gre^  and  Turkish,  and  most  of  the  steamers  were 
Austrian,  French,  and  Turkish. 

SYRACUSE  CZvpoKoouif  "Zvpdtcovtraiy  'SvfyrJKOvorai',  Lat. 
Syracuam  \  It.  8%racuoa\  the  chief  Greek  city  of  ancient 
Sicily  and  one  of  the  earliest  Qreek  settlements  in  the 
island  (see  Sioilt,  p.  15  above).  The  foundation  legend 
takes  several  shapes  (Thuc,  vl  3 ;  Strabo,  vL  4,  p.  269) ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Syracuse  was  founded 
by  Archias  of  Oorinth  as  part  of  a  joint  enterprise  together 
with  Corcyra,  and  the  received  date  735  b.c.  may  pass  as 
approximate.^  The  first  settlement  was  on  a  small  island, 
parted  from  the  coast  by  a  very  narrow  channel  (for  map, 
see  pL  n.).  It  points  southward,  in  front  of  a  deep  bay, 
which,  wiui  the  opposite  headland  (Flemmyrinm),  it  helps 
to  shelter  from  the  sea.  This  formed  the  Qreat  Harbour; 
the  Lesser  Harboiir  of  Laccius  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
island,  between  it  and  a  peninsula  of  the  mainland,  with 
the  open  sea  to  the  east  and  north.  The  peninsula  consists 
of  part  of  a  hill  which  almost  everywhere  leaves  some 
space  between  itself  and  the  sea.  To  tiie  west  of  the  Great 
Harbour  a  marshy  plain  lies  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Anapus.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  a  smaller  hill. 
The  coast  of  the  island  and  of  the  peninsula  is  rocky. 
That  of  the  harbour  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  except  part 
of  the  west  and  south  sides  and  the  headland  opposite  the 
island.  From  the  island  the  qlty  spread  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  while  a  detached  suburb  (Polichne)  arose  on  the 
outlying  hill  beyond  Anapus.  The  marshy  ground  between 
the  two  was  not  fit  for  building.  All  these  additions  have 
been  gradually  forsaken,  and  &e  modem  town  is  confined 
to  the  island. 

The  island  was  called  Ortygia,  a  name  connected  with 
the  Delian  legend  of  Artemis  (see  Holm,  Geoch,  Sic.,  i 
886),  but  often  siinply  the  Island  (Liv.,  xxv.  24,  30). 
Though  the  lowest  part  of  the  city,  its  position  and 
strength  made  it  the  citadel,  and  it  is  therefore  often 
spoken  of  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  as  if  it  had  been  a 
real  acropolis.  It  is  famous  for  the  fountain  of  Arethusa, 
connected  in  Greek  legend  with  the  river  Alpheus  in 
Peloponnesus.*  The  sweet  water  perished  when  an  earth- 
quake brought  in  the  sea  in  1170.^  At  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  the  island  was  held  by  Sicels ;  some  have 
thought  that  a  Phoenician  element  lingered  on  under  both 
Sicels  and  Greeks.  It  is  certain  (Herod.,  vii.  166)  that 
Syracuse  and  Carthage  stood  in  relations  to  one  another 
which  were  not  usual  between  Greek  and  barbarian  cities. 
It  has  also  been  thought  from  some  legendary  hints  that 
Polichne  was  the  original  Syracuse,  and  that  the  plural 
form  (Sv/xiicotxrai)  arose  from  the  union  of  Ortygia  and 
Polichne.  But  the  plural  form  is  common  enough  in 
other  cases.     The  chief  evidence  for  the  belief  is  that  the 


1  See  Pint,  AmaL  Narr,,  2. 

*  Bee  Find.,  Nem.,  L  1,  and  the  sdentifio  dieonssians  in  Strabo,  vL 
2,  !».  270 ;  also  Pausanias,  ▼.  7,  2-4. 

*  Hogo  Fale.,  ed.  Hurat,  vii  862 ;  Lumia,  IXcSlia  totto  OvgUolmo 
a  Buono,  117. 
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great  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  stood  in  Poiichne  and 
that  (Pint,  I^ic^  14)  the  register  of  Syracusan  citizens 
was  kept  there. 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  B.O.  our  notices  of 
Syracnsan  history  are  quite  fragmentary.  Almost  the  only 
question  is  whether,  as  some  stray  notices  (Athen.,  L  56 ; 
see  Mailer's  Ihrtans,  L  161,  Eng.  tr.)  might  suggest^  the 
primitiye  kingship  was  retained  or  renewed  at  Syracuse, 
as  it  certainly  was  in  some  other  Greek  colonies.  A  king 
PoUis  is  spoken  of ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  actions. 
It  is  far  more  certain  that  Syracuse  went  througb  the 
usual  reyolutions  of  a  Greek  city.  The  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers  kept  the  land  in  their  own  hands,  and  they 
gradually  brought  the  Sicel  inhabitants  to  a  state  not 
unlike  villainage.  Presently  other  settlers,  perhaps  not 
always  Greek,  gathered  round  the  original  Syracusan 
people;  they  formed  a  distinct  body,  5^/i09  or  plebtj 
personally  free,  but  with  an  inferior  political  franchise  or 
none  at  alL  The  old  citizens  thus  gradually  grew  into 
an  ezclusiye  or  aristocratic  body,  called  ydftopoi  or  land- 
owners. We  hear  incidentally  of  disputes,  seditions,  and 
changes,  among  others  the  banishment  of  a  whole  (j^ens 
(Thuc,  ▼.  5 ;  Anst.,  Fol.^  v.  3, 5, 4, 1 ) ;  but  we  have  no  dates 
or  details  till  we  have  entered  the  5tii  century  B.a  In  its 
external  development  Syracuse  differed  somewhat  from 
other  Sicilian  cities.  Although  it  lagged  in  early  times 
^behind  both  Gelaluid  Acragas  (Agrigentum),  it  very  soon 
began  to  aim  at  a  combination  of  land  and  sea  power. 
Between  663  and  598  it  founded  the  settlements  of  Acr», 
OasmenaB,  and  Camarinai  of  which  the  first  ^/as  unusually 
far  inland.  The  three  together  secured  for  Syracuse  a 
continuous  dominion  to  the  south-east  coast.  They  were 
not  strictly  colonies  but  outposts ;  Oamarina  indeed  was 
destroyed  after  a  revolt  against  the  ruling  city  (Thuc,  v. 
1).  That  the  inland  Sicel  town  of  Henna  was  ever  a 
Syracusan  settlement  there  is  no  reason  to  believe.  Of 
this  early  time  some  architectural  monuments  still  remain, 
as  ihe  two  temples  in  Ortygia,  one  of  which  is  now  tlie 
metropolitan  church,  and  the  small  remains  of  the  Olym- 
pieum  or  temple  of  Zeus  in  Poiichne, — all  of  course  in  the 
ancient  Doric  style. 

The  second  period  of  Syracusan  history,  which  roughly 
begins  with  the  5th  century,  is  far  better  ascertained.  It 
is  a  period  of  change  in  every  way.  The  aristocratic  com- 
monwealth becomes  in  turn  a  tyranny  and  a  democracy ; 
and  Syracuse  becomes  the  greatest  Greek  city  in  Sicily,  the 
mistress  of  other  cities,  the  head  of  a  great  dominion, — 
for  a  moment,  of  the  greatest  dominion  in  Hellas.  Strange 
to  say,  all  this  growth  begins  in  subjection  to  the  ruler  of 
another  city.  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  held  the  chief 
power  in  eastern  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
B.C.  (498-491).  He  threatened  Syracuse  as  well  as  other 
cities,  and  it  was  delivered  only  by  the  joint  intervention 
of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  and  by  the  cession  of  the  vacant 
territory  of  Camarina.  In  485  the  Syracusan  Svjfioi  or 
pleba  joined  with  the  Sicel  serf  population  to  drive  out  the 
gamoroi,  the  ruling  oligarchs.  These  last  craved  help  of 
Gelon,  the  successor  of  Hippocrates,  who  took  possession 
of  Syracuse  without  opposition,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his 
power.  Syracuse  now  grew  by  the  depopulation  of  other 
cities  conquered  by  Gelon.  He  gave  citizenship  both  to 
mercenaries  (Diod.,  zL  73)  and  to  settlers  from  old  Greece 
(Pans.,  V.  27, 16, 17;  Knd.,  Olymp.,  vl),  so  that  Syracuse 
became  a  city  of  mingled  race,  in  which  the  new  citizens 
had  the  advantage.  The  town  spread  to  the  mainland : 
the  new  town  of  Achradlna,  with  separate  fortifications, 
arose  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  adjoining  peninsula  (Diod., 
zL  73)t  while  Ortygia  became  the  inner  city,  the  stronghold 
of  the  ruler.  Indeed  in  the  form  of  unwalled  suburb  the 
city  seems  to  have  spread  even  beyond  Achradina  (Diod., 


zi  61, 68,  72).  Gelon'fl  general  rule  was  mild,  and  he  won 
fame  as  the  champion  of  HeUas  by  his  great  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians  at  Himera.  "Ae  is  said  to  have  been 
greeted  as  king ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the 
title  in  any  formal  way. 

Gelon's  brother  and  successor  Hiero  (478-467)  kept  up 
the  power  of  the  city ;  he  won  himself  a  name  by  hu 
encouragement  of  poets  and  philosophers;  and  his  Pythian 
and  Olympian  victories  made  him  the  special  subject  of 
the  songs  of  Pindar.      He  appeared  also  as  a  Hellenie 
champion  in  the  defence  of  Cums,  and  he  attempted  to 
found  a  Syracusan  colony  on  the  island  of  ^naiia,  now 
Ischia.    But  his  internal  government,  unlike  that  of  Gelon, 
was  suspicious,  greedy,  and  cruel.     After  some  family  dis- 
putes the  power  passed  to  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  who 
was  driven  out  next  year  by  a  general  rising  (see  Sicilt, 
p.  16).     In  this  revolution  Thrasybulus  and  his  mercen- 
aries held  the  fortified  quarters  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina; 
the  revolted  people  held  the  unwalled  suburbs,  already,  it 
is  plain,  thickly  inhabited.     Thrasybulus  yielded  to  the 
common  action  of  Siceliots  and  Sicels.     Syracuse  again 
became  a  free  commonwealth,  and,  as  the  effect  of  the 
tyranny  had  been  to  break  down  old  distinctions,  it  was 
now  a  democratic  commonwealth.     Renewed  freedom  was 
celebrated  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  and  by 
a  yearly  feast  in  his  honour.     But  when  the  mercenaries 
and  other  new  settlers  were  shut  out  from  office^  new 
struggles  arose.     The  mercenaries  again  held  Ortygia  and 
Achradina.    The  people  now  walled  in  the  snburb  of  l^che 
to  the  west  of  Achradina  (Diod.,  zL  73).    The  mercenaries 
were  at  last  got  rid  of  in  461.    Although  we  hear  of 
attempts  to  seize  the  tyranny  and  of  an  institution  called 
petalism^  like  the  Athenian  ostracism,  designed  to  guard 
against  such  dangers,  popular  government  was  not  seriously 
threatened  for  more  than  fifty  years.    The  part  of  SyracuM 
in  general  Sicilian  afiairs  has  been  traced  in  the  article 
Sicilt  {q,v.) ;  but  one  striking  scene  is  wholly  local,  when 
the  defeated  Ducetius  took  refuge  in  the  hostUe  city  (451)^ 
and  the  common  voice  of  the  people  bade  ''spare  the 
suppliant"    We  have  but  one  solitary  notice  of  the  great 
military  and  naval  strength  of  Syracuse  in  439  (Died.,  ziL 
30).    Yet  all  that  we  read  of  Syracusan  military  and  naval 
action  during  the  former  part  of  the  Athenian  siege  shows 
how  Syracuse  had  lagged  behind  the  cities  of  old  Greece, 
constantly  practised  as  they  were  in  warfare  both  by  land 
and  sea. 

The  Athenian  siege(415-41 3)  is  of  the  deepest  importance 
for  the  topography  of  Syracuse^  and  it  throws  some  light  on 
the  internal  politics.  Hermocrates,  the  best  of  oonnseUoza 
for  ezternal  ntffairs,  is  suspected,  and  seemingly  with  reason, 
of  disloyalty  to  the  democratic  constitution.  Yet  he  is, 
like  Nicias  and  Phocion,  the  official  man,  head  of  a  board 
of  fifteen  generals,  which  he  persuades  the  people  to  cut 
down  to  three.  Athenagoras,  the  demagogue  or  oppo^tion 
speaker,  has  the  best  possible  ezposition  of  democratic 
principles  put  into  his  mouth  by  Thucydides  (vl  36-40). 
Through  the  whole  siege '  there  was  a  treasonable  party 
within  the  city,  which — for  what  motive  we  are  not  told — 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  besiegers. 

The  speech  of  Athenagoras  ia  that  of  a  very  clever  dentagogn?  : 
it  soma  up  very  forcibly  all  that  can  be  said  a^iaat  oligarchy,  an  I 
it  may  have  been  perfectly  inneere.  But  hia  views  wera  overmlevl, 
and  preparation  was  made  in  earnest  for  the  city's  defienob  Wbcn 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  Kicias  and  Lamachna  was  at  Rhegiuin  in 
Italy,  the  question  for  the  commanders  was  whether  they  alioali 
seek  to  strengthen  themselves  by  fresh  alliances  on  the  spot  cr 
strike  the  blow  at  once.  Lamaehua  was  for  immediate  action,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Syracuse  must  have  fkllen  before 
a  sudden  attack  by  so  formidable  an  armament  in  the  acmmgr  of 

1  Diod.,  3d.  72 ;  ct  Arist,  Pol,,  v.  8^  10,  and  Grote's  note,  v.  Slfi. 

*  The  chief  authorities  for  the  siege  are  Thucydides  (hks.  vi  and  vii), 
Diodorus  (bk.  xiiL),  and  Plutarch,  Ltft  ^Jficiat, 
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411.  TIm  BjneioaUiB  wen  neither  at  imity  amonff  thenuelYes  nor 
by  en/  means  adequately  prepared  for  effectual  defence.  Through- 
out the  whole  atrugsle  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  owed  their 
final  delireranoe  to  tbe  moet  extraonunary  good  fortune.  Athena 
had  the  priie  within  "her  ffrasp»  and  she  lost  it  wholly  throuj^  the 
persistent  dilatoriness  and  blundering  of  her  general,  the  despond- 
mg,  TadUating  Nicias.  It  was  at  his  adYice  that  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  415  were  frittered  away  and  the  siege  not  begun  till  the 
spring  of  414.  By  that  time  the  Syracusans  were  both  in  better 
spirits  and  better  prepared :  their  troops  were  better  organised,  and 
tney  had  built  a  wail  from  the  Great  Harbour  to  Panagia  so  as  to 
screen  them  from  attack  on  the  side  of  Epipols  on  the  north- 
wast  The  effect  of  this  waa  to  bar  the  enemy's  approach  and  push 
back  hia  blockading  lines,  which  had  to  be  carried  over  an  inoon- 
yeniently  large  extent  of  ground.  The  Syracusans  had  been  at  first 
thorottshly  cowed  ;  but  they  were  cowed  no  longer,  and  they  even 
plucked  up  courage  to  sally  out  and  fight  the  enemy  on  the  high 
mund  of  Epipoue.  They  were  beaten  and  driren  back ;  but  at 
the  sugaestion  of  Hermocrates  they  carried  a  counter-work  up  the 
alone  of  Epipolas,  which,  if  completed,  would  cut  in  two  the 
Athenian  lines  ami  frustrate  the  blockade.  At  this  point  Nicias 
showed  considerable  military  akilL  The  Syracusans  work  waa 
destroyed  br  a  prompt  and  well-ezecuted  attack ;  and  a  second 
eonnter-worK  carried  acrosa  marshy  ground  some  distance  to  the 
south  of  Bpipole  and  near  to  the  Oreat  Harbour  was  also  demolished 
after  a  sharp  action,  in  which  Lamachus  felL  However,  the  blockade 
on  the  lana  side  was  now  a]m'>Bt  complete,  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
had  at  the  same  time  entered  the  Great  Harbour.  The  citizens 
began  to  think  of  surrender,  and  Kiciaa  was  so  confident  that  he 
neglected  to  push  his  advantages  He  left  a  gap  in  his  lines  at 
the  point  where  Epipole  slopes  down  to  the  sea,  and  he  omitted  to 
occupy  an  important  position  on  its  north-western  ridge,  known 
aa  Euryalns,  a  pass  which  commanded  on  this  side  the  approach  to 
the  ci^  from  the  interior. 

The  second  act  of  the  drama  may  be  said  to  open  with  the  irre- 
trievable blunder  of  Niciaa  in  letting  the  Spartan  Gylippus  first 
land  in  Sicfly,  and  then  march  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  partly 
levied  on  tfale  spot,  across  the  island,  and  enter  Syracuse  by  way 
of  Epipobs,  through  the  Euryalns  pass.  Gylippus  was  felt  to  be 
the  representative  of  Sparta,  and  of  the  reLoponnesian  Greeks 
generally,  and  his  arrival  inspired  the  Syracusans  with  the  fullest 
confidence.  Jnst  before  his  arrival  a  few  ships  from  Corinth  had 
made  their  way  into  the  harbour  with  the  news  that  a  great  fleet 
waa  already  on  its  way  to  the  relief  of  the  dty.  The  tables  were 
now  completely  turned,  and  we  hear  of  nothing  but  defeat  and 
disaster  for  the  besiegers  till  their  final  overthrow.  The  military 
■kill  of  Gylippus  enabled  the  Syracusan  militia  to  meet  the  Athenian 
troops  on  equal  terms,  to  wrest  from  them  their  fortified  position 
on  Plemmyrium,  and  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  plight  that,  as 
Kiciaa  said  in  hie  despatch  to  Athens  towards  the  dose  of  414, 
thej  were  themselves  besieged  rather  thiin  besieging.  In  the 
spnng  of  the  following  year  Sjrracuse  onoe  again  gave  herself  up 
for  iMt,  when  seventy -three  warshipe  frx>m  Athena,  under  Demo- 
sthenes, entered  the  harbour  with  a  large  force  of  heavy  infantry 
and  hgtkt  troops.  Demosthenes  decidea  at  once  to  make  a  grand 
attack  on  Epipobe^  with  a  view  to  recovering  the  Athenian  block- 
ading lines  and  driving  the  Syracusans  back  within  the  city  wallas 
The  assault  was  made  by  night,  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon. 
and  this  circumstance  turned  what  was  yery  nearly  a  sacoessful 
Borpriee  into  a  ruinous  defeat  The  affair  seems  to  have  been  well 
planned  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  well  executed :  but  the  Athenian 
yan,  flushed  with  a  first  success,  their  ranks  broken  and  disordered 
by  a  pursuit  of  the  enemy  over  roufh  ground,  were  repulsed  with 
ffteat  loss  by  a  body  of  heavy  armea  Bootians^  and  dnveu  back  in 
disorder.  The  confusion  spread  to  the  troopa  behind  them,  and 
the  action  ended  in  a  wila  flight  through  the  narrow  roads  and 
passes  of  Epipolss.  The  army  was  now  thoroughly  out  of  heart, 
and  Demostnenes  was  for  at  once  breaking  up  the  camp^  embarking 
the  troops,  and  sailing  back  to  Athena.  But  Nicias  could  not 
bring  himself  to  face  uie  Atheaian  people  at  home,  nor  could  he 
be  prevailed  on  to  retire  promptly  to  eome  position  on  the  coast, 
auch  aa  Catana  or  Thapsus,  where  the  army  would  be  at  least  able 
to  mainUin  itself  for  a  time.  He  dallied  till  the  end  of  August, 
many  weeka  after  the  defeat,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  was 
an  eclipee  of  the  moon,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  insisted  on  a 
delay  of  almost  another  month.  His  fleet  too  lingered  uselessly  in 
the  harbour,  till,  after  a  frantic  effort  to  break  out  and  a  desperate 
conflict,  it  waa  utterly  defeated  and  half  destroyed.  The  broken 
and  demoralised  army,  its  ranks  thinned  by  fever  and  sickness,  at 
last  began  its  hopeless 'retreat  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  Syra- 
cusan cavalry,  ana,  after  a  few  days  of  dreatlful  sufferins;  was  forced 
to  lay  down  iu  anna.  The  Syracusans  sullied  the  glory  of  their 
triumph  by  huddling  their  prisoners  into  their  stone-quarries, — a 
living  death,  dragged  out,  6r  some  of  them  at  least,  to  the  space 
of  seventy  days. 

Her  great  deliverance  and  yictory  naturally  stirred  up 


the  energies  of  Syracuse  at  home  and  abroad.  Syracusan 
skips  tinder  Hermocrates  now  play  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  warfare  between  Sparta  and  Athens  on  the 
coast  of  Asia.  Under  the  influence  of  Diocles  the  consti- 
tution became  a  still  more  confirmed  democracy,  some  at 
least  of  the  magistracies  being  filled  by  lot,  as  at  Athens 
(Diod,  adii.  81,  85 ;  Arist.,  Pol.,  v.  3-6).  Diocles  appears 
also  as  the  author  of  a  code  of  laws  of  great  strictness, 
whidi  was  held  in  such  esteem  that  later  lawgivers  were 
deemed  only  its  expounders.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose,  with  Holm,  an  earlier  lawgiver  Diocles  distinct 
from  the  demagogue ;  but  the  story  of  his  death  by  his 
own  hand  to  punish  a  breach  of  his  own  law  is,  we  may 
snspeot,  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  Charondas  (Diod.,  xiii. 
33 ;  cf.  zii  19).  Under  these  influences  Hermocrates  was 
banished  in  409 ;  he  suhmitted  to  the  sentence,  notwith- 
standing the  wishes  of  his  army.  He  went  back  to  Sicily, 
warred  with  Carthage  on  his  own  account,  and  brought 
back  the  bones  of  the  unburied  Syracusans  from  Himera, 
but  was  still  so  dreaded  that  the  people  banished  Diocles 
without  restoring  him.  In  407  he  was  slain  in  an  attempt 
to  enter  the  city,  and  with  him  was  wounded  one  who  was 
presently  to  outstrip  both  rivals. 

This  was  Dionysius,  son  of  another  Hermocrate^s,  and  an 
adherent  of  the  aristocratic  party,  but  soon  afterwards  a 
demagogue,  though  supported  by  some  men  of  rank,  among 
them  the  historian  Philistus  (Diod.,  xiii.  91,  92).  By 
accusing  the  generals  engaged  at  Gela  in  the  war  against 
Carthage^  by  obtaining  the  restoration  of  exiles,  by  a  variety 
of  tricks  played  at  Gela  itself,  he  secured  his  own  election, 
first  as  one  of  the  generals,  then  as  sole  general  (or  with 
a  nominal  colleague)  with  special  powers.  He  next,  by 
another  trick,  procured  from  a  military  assembly  at  Leon- 
tini  a  vote  of  a  bodyguard ;  he  hired  mercenaries  and  in 
406-5  came  back  to  Syracuse  as  tyrant  of  the  city  (Diod., 
xiii.  9 1-96).  Dionysius  kept  his  power  till  his  death  thirty- 
eight  years  later  (367).  But  it  was  wellnigh  overthrown 
before  he  had  fully  grasped  it  His  defeat  before  Gela  (see 
SiciLT,  p.  18)  was  of  course  turned  against  him.  His 
enemies  in  the  army,  chiefly  the  horsemen,  reached  Syracuse 
before  him,  plundered  his  house — ^he  had  not  yet  a  fortress 
— and  horribly  maltreated  his  wife;  but  they  took  no  politi- 
cal or  military  steps  against  himself.  He  came  and  took 
his  vengeance,  slaying  and  driving  out  his  enemies,  who 
established  themselves  at  ^tna  (Diod.,  xiii  113).  This 
revolution  and  the  peace  with  the  Carthaginians  confirmed 
Dionysius  in  the  possession  of  Syracuse,  but  of  no  great 
territory  beyond,  as  Leontini  was  again  a  separate  city. 
It  left  Syracuse  the  one  great  Hellenic  city  of  Sicily, 
which,  however  enslaved  at  home,  was  at  least  inde- 
pendent of  the  barbarian.  Dionysius  was  able,  like  Gelon, 
though  with  less  success  and  less  honour,  to  take  up  the 
part  of  the  champion  of  Hellas. 

During  the  long  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  city  grew  greatly  in 
size,  population,  and  grandeur.  Plato  says  {Epist,,  vil)  that  he 
gathered  all  Sicily  into  it  In  fact  the  free  Greek  cities  and  com- 
munities, in  both  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  were  sacrificed  to 
Syracuse  ;  there  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Greek  world  in  the 
West  were  concentrated.  The  msss  of  the  population  of  Gela  and 
Camarina  in  the  disastrous  year  406  hii  at  the  prompting  of 
Dionysiui^  taken  refuf;e  at  Syracuse.  Gela  had  in  the  previous 
year  received  the  fUfitive  inhabitants  of  Acragas  (Agrigentum), 
which  had  been  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  Syracuse  thus 
absorbed  tbree  of  the  chief  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  It  received  laige 
accessions  from  some  of  the  Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy,  from 
Hipponium  on  its  west  and  Caulonia  on  its  east  coast,  both  of 
which  Dionysius  captured  in  889  b.c  There  bad  also  been  an 
influx  of  free  citizens  from  Rhegium.  At  tite  time  of  the  Athenian 
aiege  Syracuse  consisted  of  two  quarters— the  Island  and  the  "outer 
city  "  of  Thucydides,  generally  known  as  Achradina,  and  bounded 
by  the  sea  on  the  north  and  east,  with  the  adjoining  suburb  of 
Apollo  Temenites  farther  inland  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slopes 
of  EpipolsB.    With  the  vast  increase  in  its  population,  it  now  grew 
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into  &  city  of  four  qtiarters.  The  sabnrb  Temenites  was  ezpAndod 
into  Keapolis  (New  TownX  spreading  orer  the  a4joininff  ilopee. 
A  difltrict  stretching  down  to  the  see,  to  the  north-west  of  Achra- 
dina,  waa  taken  in,  and  sabeequently  enlaned  into  a  eepaiate 
fortified  town.  Tyche  (Ti^)  was  the  name  £^ren  to  this  quarter, 
according  to  Cicero  {In  Verr.,  iv.  62,  58)  from  an  old  temple  <^ 
Fortune  somewhere  within  its  limits,— a  fact  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  spot  must  have  been  inhabited  in  very  early  times. 
But  of  this  Tnucydides  says  nothing,  and  his  silence  on  a  point 
which  would  ha^e  naturally  entered  into  his  description  of  the 
Athenian  blockading  operations  is  somewhat  perplexing.  This 
quarter  was  in  Cicero's  time  the  most  populous  part  of  the  entire 
city  ;  it  was  practically  eecured'by  the  new  city  walls,  which  wen 
drawn  inland  in  a  triangular  form  so  as  to  encloee  the  hill  of 
Epipobo,  the  apex  of  the  triansle  being  the  fortress  of  Enryalue, 
the  remains  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  existing 
specimen  of  ancient  fortification.  Syracuse  was  now  secure  on  the 
land  side.  The  Island  (Ortygia)  had  been  provided  with  its  own 
defences,  converted  in  fact  into  a  separate  stronghold,  with  a  fort 
to  serve  specially  as  a  magazine  of  com,  and  with  a  citadel  or 
acropolis  which  stood  apart,  and  might  be  held  as  a  last  refuge. 
Dionysius,  to  make  himself  perfectly  safe,  drove  out  a  number  of 
the  old  inhabitants  and  turned  thi)  place  into  barracks  for  his 
soldiers,  he  himself  living  in  the  dtadeL  For  any  unpoj^ularity 
be  may  have  thus  incurred  he  seems  to  have  made  up  by  his  great 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  city  ;  these  were  executed  under  the 
direction  of  the  most  skilful  engineers,  and  are  said  to  have  found 
employment  for  60,000  men.  The  new  lines  covered  aif  extent  of 
Si  miles,  and  were  constructed  of  huge  well-cut  blodcs  of  stone 
from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  Each  quarter  of  the  city  had  its 
own  distinct  defences,  and  Syracuse  was  now  the  meet  splendid 
and  the  best  fortified  of  all  Greek  cities.  Its  naval  power,  too, 
was  vastly  increased;  the  docks  were  enlarged;  and  200  new 
warshipe  were  built  Besides  the  triremes,  or  vessels  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  we  hear  of  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes  with  four 
and  five  banks  of  oars,— laiger  and  taller  and  more  massive  ships 
than  had  yet  been  used  m  Greek  sea  war&re.  The  fleet  of 
Dionysius  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
doubtless  fear  and  hatred  of  Carthage,  from  which  city  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  had  si^ered  so  much,  uiat  urged  the  Syracusans  to 
acquiesce  in  the  enormous  expenditure  which  they  must  have 
incurred  under  the  rule  of  Dionysius.  Much  too  was  done  for  the 
beauty  of  the  city  as  well  as  for  its  strength  and  defence.  Several 
neT(  temples  were  builti  and  rnnnaaia  erected  outside  the  walls 
near  the  oanks  of  the  Anapua  (Diod.,  zv.  18). 

'  '< Fastened  by  chains  of  adamant''  was  the  boastful 
phrase  in  whidi  Dionysius  described  his  empire;  but 
under  his  son,  the  younger  Bionysiiis,  an  easy,  good- 
natured,  unnractical  man,  a  sort  of  cleverish  dilettante, 
a  reaction  set  in  amongst  the  restless  citizens  of  Syracuse, 
which,  with  its  vast  and  mixed  population,  must  have 
been  full  of  elements  of  turbulence  and  faction.  But  tlie 
burdensome  expenditure  of  the  late  reign  would  be  enough 
to  account  for  a  good  deal  of  discontent.  A  remarkable 
man  now  comes  to  the  front, -r-Dion,  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Plato,  and  for  a  time  the  trusted  political 
adviser  of  Dionysius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
with  a  conviction  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  free  and 
popular  government  to  any  form  of  tyranny  or  despotism. 
Dion's  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  make  Dionysius  some- 
thing like  a  constitutional  sovereign^  and  with  this  view 
he  brought  him  into  contact  with  Plato..  All  went  well 
for  a  time;  but  Dionysius  had  those  about  him  who 
were  opposed  to  any  kind  of  liberal  reform,  and  the  result 
was  the  banishment  of  Dion  from  Syracuse  as  a  dangerous 
Innovator.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  357,  the  exile  entered 
Achradina  a  victor,  welcomed  by  the  citizens  as  a  deliverer 
both  of  themselves  and  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  generally. 
As  yet^  however,  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  city  gained. 
A  siege  and  blockade,  with  confused  fighting  and  alternate 
victory  and  defeat,  and  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and  slaughter, 
followed,  till  Dion  made  himself  master  of  the  mainland 
city.  Ortygia,  however,  was  still  held  by  Dionysius ;  but^ 
provisions  faiUng,  it  also  was  soon  surrendered.  Dion's 
rule  lasted  only  three  years,  for  he  perished  in  354  by 
the  hand  of  a  Syracusan  assassin.  It  was,  in  fact>  after 
all  his  professions,  little  better  than  a  military  despotism. 
The  tyrant's  stronghold  in  the  Island  was  left  standing, 


and  Dion  aetoally  opposed  a  proposal  for  its  doBtrtiction. 
The  man  who  won  immense  popularity  by  the  proposal 
was  murdered,  and  Dion  seems  to  have  been  an  accomplice 
in  the  crime. 

Of  what  took  place  in  Syracuse  during  cue  next  ten 
years  we  know  but  little.  The  younger  DionysiuB  came 
back  and  from  his  island  fortress  again  oppressed  the 
dtisens;  the  plight  of  the  city,  torn  by  faction  and 
conflicts  and  plundered  by  foreign  troops,  was  so  utterly 
wretched  that  all  Greek  life  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
extinction  (Plato,  i^pul,  viii).  Sicily,  too,  was  again 
menaced  by  GarUiage.  Syracuse,  in  its  extremity,  aeked 
help  from  the  mother-city,  Corinth ;  and  now  appears  on 
the  scene  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  Greek  history, 
TiMOLEOir  (q.v,).  To  him  Syracuse  owed  her  deliverance 
from  the  younger  Dionysius  and  from  the  rule  of  despots, 
and  to  him  botii  Syracuse  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks  owed  a 
decisive  triumph  over  Carthage  and  the  safe  possession  of 
Sicily  west  of  the  river  Halycus,  the  largest  portion  of  the 
island  From  343  to  337  he  was  supreme  at  Syracuse, 
with  the  hearty  goodwill  of  the  citizens.  The  yonnger 
Dionysius  had  been  allowed  to  retire  to  Corinth;  his 
island  fortress  was  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  court  of 
justice.  -  Syracuse  rose  again  out  of  her  desolation — grass, 
it  ia  said,  grew  in  her  streets — and,  with  an  influx  of  a 
multitude  of  new  colonists  from  Greece  and  from  towns  of 
Sicily  and  Italy,  once  more  became  a  prosperoua  city. 
Timoleon,  having  accomplished  his  work,  accepted  the 
position  of  a  private  citizen,  though,  practically,  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  the  ruler  of  the  Syracusan  people. 
After  his  death  (337)  a  splendid  monument,  with  porticoes 
and  gymnasia  surrounding  it,  known  as  the  Timoleonteum, 
was  raised  at  the  public  cost  to  his  honour.         */ 

In  the  interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  death  of 
Timoleon  and  the  rise  of  Agathodes  to  power  another 
revolution  at  Sjrracuse  transferred  the  government  to  an 
oligarchy  of  600  leading  dtizens.  All  we  know  is  the 
bare  fact.  It  was  shortly  after  this  revolution,  in 
317,  that  Agathodes  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  from 
Campania  and  a  host  of  exiles  from  the  Greek  dties, 
backed  up  by  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  who  was  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  Syracusan  oligarchy,  .became 
tyrant  or  despot  of  the  dty,  assuming  subsequently,  on 
tiie  strength  of  his  successes  against  Carthage,  the  title 
of  king.  Syracuse  passed  through  another  reign  of  terror ; 
the  new  despot  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  popu- 
lar government,  and  had  the  senate  and  the  heads  <k  the 
oli^^urchical  party  massacred  wholesale.  This  man  of 
blood  seems  to  have  had  popular  manners,  and  to  have 
known  how  to  flatter  and  cajole^  for  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  people  gave  him  absolute  control  over  the  fortunes 
of  Synumse.  His  wars  in  Sicily  and  Africa  left  him 
time  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  the  i>oorer 
dtizens  at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  to  erect 
new  fortifications  and  public  buildings;  and  under  his 
strong  government  Syracnse  seems  to  have  been  at  least 
quiet  and  orderly.  After  his  death  in  289  comes  another 
miserable  and  obscure  period  of  revolution  and  despotism, 
in  which  Greek  life  was  dying  out ;  and  but  for  the  bcief 
intervention  of  I^nhus  in  278  Syracuse,  and  indeed  all 
Sidly,  would' have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Carthaginians, 

A  better  time  began  under  Hiero  IL,  who  had  fought 
under  P^rrhus  and  who  rose  from  the  rank  of  general  of 
the  Syracusan  army  to  be  tyrant — Idng,  as  he  came  to  be 
soon  styled — about  270.  During  his  rdgn  of  over  fif^ 
years,  ending  probably  in  216,  Syracuse  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity, and  seems  to  have  grown  greatly  in  wealth  and 
population.  Hiero's  rule  was  kindly  and  enlightened, 
combining  good  order  with  a  fair  share  of  liberty  and  self-" 
government.    His  financial  legislation  was  careful  and  < 
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frideiate ;  his  laws  ^  im  to  the  eustonis  and  the  corn  tithes 
were  accepted  and  maintained  nnder  the  Boman  goyem- 
ment^  and  one  of  the  many  bad  acts  of  the  notorions  Verres, 
according  to  Cicero,  was  to  set  them  aside  (Cic,  In  Verr^  iL 
13;  iii  8).  It  was  a  time  too  for  great  public  works, — 
works  for  defence  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lesser  Harbour 
between  the  Island  and  Achradina,  and  temples  and  gym- 
nasia. Hiero  through  his  long  reign  was  the  staunch 
friend  and  ally  of  Rome  in  her  struggles  with  Carthage ; 
but  his  paternal  despotism,  under  which  Greek  life  and 
civilization  at  Syracuse  had  greatly  flourished,  was  un- 
fortunately succeeded  by  the  rule  of  a  man  who  wholly 
reversed  his  policy. 

Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  thought  fit  to  ally 
himself  with  Carthage ;  he  did  not  live^  however,  to  see 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  for  he  fell  in  a  conspiracy  which 
he  had  wantonly  provoked  by  his  arrogance  and  cruelty. 
There  was  a  fierce  popular  outbreak  and  more  bloodshed : 
the  conspirators  were  put  to  death  and  Hiero's  family 
was  murdered;  whilst  the  Carthaginian  faction,  under  the 
pretence  of  delivering  the  city  from  its  tyrants,  got  the 
upper  hand  and  drew  the  citizens  into  open  defiance  of 
Rome.  Marcellus  was  then  in  command  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Sicily,-  and  he  threatened  the  Syracusans  with 
attack  unless  they  would  get  rid  of  Epicydes  and  Hippo- 
crates, the  heads  of  the  anti-Roman  faction.  Epicydes 
did  his  best  to  stir  up  the  citizens  of  Leontini  against 
Rome  and  the  Roman  party  at  Syracuse.  Harcellus  there- 
fore struck  his  first  blow  at  Leontini,  which  was  quickly 
stormed ;  and  the  tale  of  the  horrors  of  the  sack  was  at  once 
carried  to  Syracuse  and  roused  the  anger  of  its  population, 
-who  could  not  but  sympathize  with  their  near  neigh- 
bours, Greeks  Hke  themselves.  The  general  feeling  was  now 
against  any  negotiations  with  the  Roman  general,  and,  put- 
ting themselves  under  Epicydes  and  Hippocrates,  tiiey 
closed  their  gates  on  him.  Marcellus,  after  an  unsucs^ful 
attempt  to  negotiate,  began  the  siege  in  regular  form  (214 
B.C.)  by  both  land  and  sea,  establishing  a  camp  on  Polichne, 
where  stood  the  old  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus ;  but  he 
made  his  chief  assault  on  the  northern  side  and  on  the 
defences  of  Tyche,  particularly  at  the  Hexapylum,  the 
entrance  facing  Megara  and  Leontini  His  assault  sea- 
-wards  was  made  mainly  on  Achradina,  but  the  city  was 
defended  by  a  numerous  soldiery  and  by  what  seem  to 
have  been  still  more  formidable,  the  ingenious  contrivances 
of  Archimedes,  whose  engines  dealt  havoc  among  the  Roman 
ships,  and  frustrated  the  attack  on  the  fortifications  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  Epipolse  (Liv.,  zxiv.  34).  Marcellus 
liad  recourse  to  a  blockade,  but  Carthaginian  vessels  from 
time  to  time  contrived  to  throw  in  supplies.  At  length 
treachery  began  to  work  within.  Information  was  given 
him  in  the  spring  of  212  (two  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege)  that  the  Syracusans  were  celebrating  a 
^eat  festival  to  Artemis;  making  use  of  this  opportunity, 
he  forced  the  Hexapylum  entrance  by  night  and  established 
himself  in  Tyche  and  on  the  heights  of  Epipoks.  The 
strong  fortress  of  Euryalus  held  out  for  a  time,  but,  being 
now  isolated,  it  soon  had  to  surrender.  The  "  outer ''  and 
the  "inner  city"  of  Thucydides  s^ill  held  out,  whilst  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  moored  off  Achradina  and  Cartha- 
ginian troops  were  encamped  on  the  spot.  But  a  pesti- 
lence broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  212,  which  swept  them 
clean  away,  and  thinned  the  Roman  ranks.  The  ships 
sailed  away  to  Carthage ;  on  their  way  back  to  Syracuse 
with  suppUes  they  coiSd  not  get  beyond  Cape  Pachynus 
owing  to  adverse  winds,  and  they  were  confronted  by  a 
Roman  fleet.  All  hope  for  the  city  being  now  at  an  end, 
the  Syracusans  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Mar- 


^  The  laws  of  Hiero  are  often  mentioned  irith  approval  in  Cicero's 
•peechM  agaioBt  Yerrei. 


cellua ;  but  Achradina  and  the  Island  still  held  out  for  a 
brief  space  under  the  Syracusan  mercenaries,  till  one  of 
their  officers,  a  Spaniard,  betrayed  the  latter  x>osition  to 
the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  Achradina  was  carried 
and  taken.  Marcellus  gave  thexity  up  to  plunder  (Liv., 
zzv.  31),  and  the  art  treasures^  in  which  it  was  so  rich — 
many  of  the  choicest  of  them  no  doubt — ^were  copveyed  to 
Rome.  From  this  time  art  seems  to  have  become  quito 
fashionable  in  certain  Roman  circles.  Archimedes  perished 
in  the  confusion  of  the  sack,  while  he  was  calmly  pursuing 
his  studies  (liv.,  xzv.  31). 

Syracuse  was  now  simply'one  of  the  provincial  cities  of 
Rome's  empire^  and  its  history  is  henceforward  merged  in 
that  of  Sicily.  It  retained  much  of  its  Greek  character 
and  many  ol  its  finest  public  buildings,  even  after  the 
havoc  wrought  by  Marcellus.  Its  importance  and  historic 
associations  naturally  marked  it  out  as  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  praetor  or  governor  of  SicUy.  Cicero  often 
speaks  of  it  as  a  particularly  splendid  and  beautiful  city, 
as  still  in  his  own  day  the  seat  of  art  and  culture^  (Ttue,, 
v.  66 ;  De  D€or.  Nat.,  iii.  81 ;  De  Rep,,  I  21),  and  in  his 
speeches  against  Verres  (iv.  52,  53)  he  gives  an  elaborate 
description  of  its  four  quarters  (Achiudina,  Keapolis, 
l^che,  the  Island),  or  radier  the  four  cities  which  com- 
posed it.  It  seems  to  have  suffered  in  the  civil  wars  at 
the  hands  of  Seztus  Fompeius,  the  son  of* the  triumvir, 
who  for  a  short  time  was  master  of  Sicily ;  to  repair  the 
mischief,  new  settlers  were  sent  by  Augustus  in  21  B.C., 
and  established  in  the  Island  and  in  the  immediately  ad- 
joining part  of  Achradina  ^Strabo,  vi  270,  ed.  Kramer). 
It  is  in  these  districts  that  the  remains  of  Roman  works — 
of  amphitheatres  and  other  public  buildings— ^are  mainly 
to  be  traced.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  importance  about 
Syracuse  during  the  period  of  the  empire.  It  had  its  own 
senate  and  its  own  magistrates.^  Caius  Caligula  restored 
its  decayed  walla  and  some  of  its  famous  temples  (Sue- 
tonius, CaiuSy  21).  Tacitus,  in  a  passing  mention  of  it 
iAnn,,  xiiL  49),  says  that  permission  was  granted  to  the 
Syracusans  under  Nero  to  exceed  the  prescribed  number 
of  gladiators  in  their  shows.  Hence  the  city  by  that  time 
must  have  been  provided  with  an  amphitheatre.  In  the 
4th  century  it  is  named  by  the  poet  Ausonius  in  his  Ordo 
Nobilium  Urbium,  chiefly,  perhaps,  on  the  strength  of  its 
historic  memories. 

Modem  Syracuse  is  confined  to  tlie  island  of  Ortygla,  and  is  only 
about  21  miles  in  circumference.  The  island  is  irregularly  oval 
in  shape,  and  extez^  from  north  to  south  on  the  east  side  of  the 
fine  natural  harbour,  the  Porto  Grande  {Jfamus  Fortus).  On  the 
north  it  is  connected  vith  the  mainlanj^  by  a  dvke  or  narrow 
isUimus,  and  between  the  southern  extremity  and  the  opposite 
peninsula  of  Maasolirieri,  the  ancient  Plemmyrium,  there  is  a 
stretch  of  1800  yards,  forminsr  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The 
approach  to  the  town  from  the  mainland  is  defended  by  &  dilapi* 


ated  citadel  of  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  southern  extrexnity 
is  occupied  by  a  castle  named  after  George  Maniaces,  the  latt 
Byzantine  general  by  whom  it  was  held  in  the  11th  century  before 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  The  town  is  further  de- 
fended by  walls  with  bastions.  The  streets  are  in  general  narrow, 
and  their  chief  feature  consists  in  their  numerous  convents  with 
wooden-latticed  windows.  One  tolerably  wide  and  handsome  street 
crosses  the  island  from  east  to  west.  Besides  the  fortifications,  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  ai'd  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Colonne  (the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva),  adjoining  which  is  the 
arclhepiscopal  residence ;  the  archeeological  mnseur.^,  the  finest 
works  preserved  in  which  are  a  statue  of  Venus  in  Parian  marble 
and  a  colossal  head  of  Zeus ;  and  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  which 
still  bubbles  up  as  clear  and  abundant  as  ever  on  the  waat  side  of  . 
the  island.  -  Its  waters,  however,  are  no  longer  drinkable,  an  earth- 
quake in  1170  having  allowed  the  sea  water  to  become  mingled 
with  them.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  fountain  a  iavourito 
promenade  extends  northwards  along  the  shore  of  the  Porto  Grande. 
Syracuse  has  been  a  place  of  little  importance  since  the  year  878, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  under  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmed. 


*  Statues  and  pictures  are  particularised  by  Livy,  xxv.  40. 

*  The  poets  Theocritus  and  Moschus  were  Syracusans. 

*  Local  self-government,  in  fact,  like  most  of  the  Greek  cities. 
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Smoe  that*  d&te  the  maiaUnd  portion  of  the  dty  hai  nerer  been 
reboilt  Sjncwtt  is  the  seat  of  an  archbiihop,  and  nnoe  1865  haa 
been  the  capital  of  a  prorince,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  drugs  and  other  chemical  articles, 
earthenware,  kc.,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  principally  in 
wine.  In  1886  785  vessels  of  21,818  tons  entered  the  port  and 
778  vessels  of  21,480  tons  cleared.  At  Syracuse  Admiral  de  Ruyter 
died  in  1676  after  his  defeat  by  the  French  at  Agosta.  The  popu- 
Ution.in  1881  was  21,157. 
•    ■eeHara,  CHiiM  4^  SovMOT^/foIyaiicI  Siefly  (London,  1888X 

■  SYBAOUSE,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  county 
seat  of  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  148  miles  west  of 
Albany,  midway  between  that  city  and  BuffiJo.  Syracuse 
is  situated  near  the  southern  end  of  Onondaga  Lake  (5 
miles  long  by  1  broad),  whose  waters  flow  northwards 
through  ^neca  and  Oswego  rivers  into  Lake  Ontario  at 
Oswggo.  The  Erie  Canal,  flowing  east  and  west,  joins 
the  Oswego  Canal  within  the  dty.  Syracuse  contains 
several  handsome  public  buildings, — the  county  court- 
.  house,  the  United  States  Government  building,  the  dty- 
hall,  the  State  asylum  for  idiots,  the  Onondaga  peni- 
tentiary, the  county  orphan  asylum,  the  asylum  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  high  school  (containing  the  central 
library  of  15,000  volumes),  a  State  armoury,  &c  Syra- 
cuse is  the  seat  of  a  (Methodist)  university,  founded 
in'  1870  and  oonsisting  of  a  coUege  of  the  liberal  arts, 
a  college  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons.  The  salt  industry,  to  which  Syracuse  owed 
much  of  its  early  prosperity,  is  still  the  staple;  the  springs 
situated  near- the  southern  end  of  Lake  Onondaga,  which 
appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  once  very  extensive  basin, 
liavel)een  under  State  control  since  1797.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  Michigan  springs  they  were  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  still  yield  on  an  average 
from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  bushels  of  salt  per  annum. 
BolliUlg-millB,  furnaces,  steel-works,  glass-works,  breweries, 
and  manufactories  of  barrels,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
clothiuig  aire  among  the  secondary  industrial  establishments. 
At  tlie  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  Syracuse  had 
only  300  inhabitants;  by  1855  they  were  25,107,  and  in 
1860, 1870,  and  1880  respectively  they  numbered  28,119, 
43,051,  and  51,792;  in  1886  the  number  had  risen  to 
81,000,  including  some  adjacent  villages  recently  annexed. 

By  some  investigators  it  is  believed  that  Lake  Onondaga  was  De 
Soto's  "silver-bottomed"  lake.  The  great  tribal  fortress  of  the 
Onondagas  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  near  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  Liverpool  was  attacked  without  success  by  Champlain  in  1615. 
Tlie  first  house  on  the  site  of  Syracuse  was  built  in  1805.  The 
village,  to  which  the  name  of  Syracuse  had  been  given  in  1824,  was 
incorporated  in  1825,  and  the  city  in  1847. 

SYB-DAKIA  (Gr.  and  Lat  Jaxartea;  Arab.  Shath  or 
Sihun)j  a  river  flo.^g  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  having  a 
length  of  1500  miles  and  a  drainage  area  of  about  320,000 
square  miles.  Incertitude  as  to  its  source  prevailed  until 
the  recent  occupation  of  Turkestan  by  the  Russians.  It 
has  now  been  traced  to  the  Naryn,  wliich  has  its  sources' 
in  the  heart  of  the  Tian-Shan  complex,  some  30  miles 
south  of  Lake  Issik-kul,^  in  the  elevated  valleys  or  syrU 
(12,000  feet)  on  the  souiliem  slope  of  the'Terskei  Ala-tau. 
Here  under  the  name  of  Jaak-tash  the  river  takes  its  rise* 
amid  mountain  scenery  of  the  wildest  description,  partly 
from  the  marshy  moimtain  plateaus  by  which  the  "Warm 
Lake  **  is  also  fed,  and  partly  from  the  immense  glaciers 
of  the  dark  and  barren  Ak-shiriyak  Mountains  (Petroff 
and  Sir-tash  glaciers).  After  its  union  with  another 
mountain  stream,  the  Barskaun,  it  is  called  the  Taragai, 
and  flows  west-south-west  at  from  11,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  a  barren  longitudinal  valley  between  the 
Terskei  Ala-tau  and  the  foothills  of  the  lofty  Kokshat-tau. 
On  entering  a  wild  narrow  gorge  driven  from  west  to  east 
through  the  south-west  continuation  of  the  Terskei 
Mountains  (Samatyn-tau)  it  receives  the  name  of  Naryn. 
Through  this  gorge  it  descends  by  a  series  of  rapids  from 


the  heights  of  the  mountain  nuunf  to  a  deep  TaH^j  of  the 
alpine  region,  its  level  at  its  issue  from  the  gorge  bong 
reduced  by  fully  4000  feet :  Fort  Narynak,  20  miles  bebw 
the  junction  of  the  Great  and  the  little  Naryn,  is  only 
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6800  feet  above  liie  sea.  Here  the  river  enters  a  laxiad 
valley — ^formerly  the  bottom  of  an  alpine  lake — and  flows 
past  the  ioins  of  Fort  Eurtka,  for  00  miles  westward, 
as  a  stream  some  50  yards  wide  and  from  3  to  II  feet 
deep.  Its  waters  are  utilized  for  irrigating  Kirghiz  corn- 
fieldS)  which  contrast  strangely  with  the  barren  aspect  ol 
the  lofty  treeless  mountains.  The  Atpasha — a  large 
mountain  stream— joins  the  Naryn  at  the  head  ci  this 
valley  and  the  AJabuga  at  its  lower  end,  both  from  the 
left  Before  reaching  the*  lowlands,  the  Naryn  crosses 
three  ridges  separating  the  valley  of  Eurtka  from  that 
of  Ferghana^  by  a  series  of  wild  gorges  and  broad  valleys 
(170  miles),  representing  the  bottoms  of  old  lakes ;  the 
Togus-torgau,  2000  feet  low^  than  Eurtka,  and  the 
Eetmen-tube  are  both  covered  with  Eirg^  com-flelds. 
Takiiig  a  wide  sweep  towards  the  north,  the  river  enten 
Ferghana — also  the  bottom  of  an  immense  lake — ^wh«e, 
after  joining  the  Eara-Daria  (Black  river)  near  Namangan, 
it  receives  ue  name  of  Syr-Daria.'  The  Eara-Daria  is  a 
mighty  stream  rising  in  the  north-eastern  spurs  of  the 
Aha  Mountains.  As  it  deflects  the  Naryn  towards  the 
west  again,  the  natives  consider  it  the  chief,  branch  of  the 
Syr-Daxia,  but  its  volume  is  much  smaller.  At  the  con- 
fluence the  Syr  is  1440  feet  above  sea-leveL 

The  waters  of  the  Syr-Daria  and  its  tributaries  are  in 
this  part  of  its  course  largely  absorbed  by  nnmberkss 
canals  for  irrigation.  It  is  to  the  Syr  that  Ferghana  is 
indebted  for  its  high,  if  somewhat  exaggerated,  repute  in 
Central  Asia  as  a  rich  garden  and  granary;  cities  hka 
Ehokand,  Marghilan,  and  Namangan,  and  more  th&n 
800,000  inhabitants  of  the  former  khanate  of  Khokand, 
live  by  its  waters.  Notwithstanding  this  drain  upon  it, 
the  Syr  could  be  easily  navigated,  were  it  not  for  tha 
Bigovat  rapids  at  Irdjar,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vallev, 
where  the  river  finds  its  way  to  the  Aral-Caspian  deaert» 
by  piercing  a  depression  of  ihe  Mogol-tau. 

On  issuing  from  this  gorge  the  Syr  enters  the  Aral  de- 
pression, and  flows  ,for  850  miles  in  a  north-westerly  and 
northerly  direction  before  reaching  the  Sea  of  AraL  On 
this  section  it  is  navigated  by  steamers.  Between  the  Ird- 
jar rapids  and  Baitdyr-turgai  (where  it  bends  north)  the  Sj: 
flows  idong  the  base  of  the  mountain  ridges  which  girdk 
the  Tchotkat  Mountains  (see  below)  on  the  north-west, 
and  receives  from  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  these  alpine 
tracts  a  series  of  tributaries  (the  Angren,  the  Tchirtchik, 
the  Eeles),  which  in  their  lower  courses  fertilise  the  wide 
plains  of  loess  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Syr. 
These  plains  and  their  rich  supply  of  water  have  be^i  the 


^  Redaced  from  MnsBketoirs  *' Geological  Hap  of  the  TurkasUa 
Basin,'*  in  his  Turkestan  (Rnssiaa),  1886,  voL  i 
*  <S^  and  daria  both  signify  "  riTer,"  in  two  diAerent  dialects. 
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CftTue  of  a&  oobIb  of  Moslem  ciyiluation  developing  between 
the  barren  sands  of  the  Aral  depression  and  ihe  mountain 
tracts  of  the  Tian-Shan.  The  Angnen  rises  beneath  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Tchotkat  range»  and  its  valley  is  the 
granary  of  the  region.  The  Tchirtchik  has  its  origin  in 
the  Borotday  Mountains  at  the  junction  of  the  Tchotkat 
and  the  Pskem  rivers,  and  at  the  point  where  it  issues 
from  the  mountains  it  sends  off  the  famous  canal  Zakh- 
aryk;  it  flows  past  Tashkend  along  a  valley  20  miles 
wide,  and  joins  the  Syr  a  few  miles  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Angren.  Tlie  Keles  oomes  from  the  Jity-su 
Mountains  and  also  brings  a  Huge  volume  of  water  for 
irrigation.  But  owing  to  wan  and  continual  insecurity 
cities  formerly  important  have  now  been  abandoned ;  and 
near  Tchinas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tchirtchik,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  town  formerly  fortified  with  high  walls,  and  of 
atyls  with  manifold  ramifications. 

Some  50  miles  below  Tchinaz  (770  feet  above  sea-level) 
the  Syr  bends  northwards^  but  resumes  its  north-^^esterly 
course  150  miles  farther  down,  following  with  remarkable 
persistency  the  borders  of  the  loess  which  fringes  the  moun- 
tains:    Its  low  banks,  covered  with  rushes  and  rendered 
uninhabitable  in  summer  by  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  are  in- 
undated for  20  miles  on  both  sides  when  the  snows  begin 
to  melt     These  inundations  prevent  the  moving  sands 
of  the  Kizil-kum  desert  from  approaching  the  Syr ;  below 
Ferovsk,   however,   the    steppe   gains  the  upper   hand. 
Down  to  Ferovsk  the  river  rolls  its  muddy  yellow  waters, 
at  the  rate  of  3  to  5  miles  an  hour,  in  a  channel  300  to 
600  yards  wide  and  3  to  5  fathoms  deep ;  at  Ferovsk  its 
vertical  section  is  8220  cquare  feet,  /ind  312,500  cubic 
feet  of  water  are  discharged  per  second.     The  Arys  and 
the  Buguli  are  the  only  tributaries  worthy  of  notice  on  this 
part  of  its  course ;  the  other  streams  which  descend  from 
the  Kara-tau  fail  to  reach  the  river.    The  Eungrad  Kirghis 
rear  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  tiie  valley  of 
the  Arys,  while  lower  down,  as  far  as  Julek,  the  Igintchis 
carry  on  agriculture.     All  this  applies,  of  course,  only  to 
the  right  bank ;  on  the  left  the  moistness  is  absorbed  by 
the  hot  winds  which  cross  the  Kizil-kum  sands  towards 
the  river.     The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  makes  its 
influence  markedly  felt  on  the  Syr  when  it  enters,  below 
Julek,  a  region  where  the  Eara-kum  sands  extend  on  its 
right.     Ten  miles  below  Ferovsk  the  river  traverses  a 
marshy  depression — the  bottom  of  a  lake  not  yet  fully 
dried  up — where  it  divides  into  two  branches, — the  Jaman- 
daria  and  the  Eara-uzyak.      The  latter  spreads  out  in 
marshes  and  ponds,  from  which  it  again  issues  to  join 
the  former  at  Earmaktchi,  after  a  course  of  80  miles. 
The  main  branch  also,  owing  to  its  shallowness  and  sinu- 
osity, is  very  difficult  to  navigate,  and  this  is  increased  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  the  want  of  fuel    Between 
Kazalinsk  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  (158  feet)  the  navigation 
becomes  somewhat  easier,  except  for  the  last  10  miles, 
where  the  river  divides  into  three  shallow  branches  before 
entering  the  "Blue  Sea."    All  three  have  at  their  mouths 
sandy  bars  with  only  3  feet  of  water,  which  arb  often 
forded  by  the  Eirghis. 

Two  former  ri^ht-band  tribatsries  of  ths  Syr — the  Tcha  and 
the  Sary-mi — which  now  disappear  in  the  sands  aome  60  znilea 
before  reaching  it,  most  be  mentioned  The  Tcha,  which  ii  600 
nules  in  lengtn,  rises  in  the  Tian-Shan  to  the  8oath«>west  of  Lake 
Inik-knl,  and  is  made  np  of  many  streams,  of  which  the  Kyz-art, 
the  Juvan-aryk,  and  the  Koshkar  are  the  more  important  On 
their  onion  these  form  the  Koshkar,  which  flows  towards  Lake 
lasik-kQ],  bat  a  few  miles  before  reaching  that  lake  tarns  saddenly 
to  the  north-west,  enters  onder  the  name  of  Tcha  the  narrow  gorge 
of  Boam,  and,  piercing  the  snow-clad  Knnghel  Ala-taa,  emerges 
cu  its  northern  slope,  haring  descended  from  6600  feet  to  less  than 
9000  In  a  eoaiae  of  not  more  than  60  miles.  In  this  part  of  its 
0OQZM  it  leoeires  from  the  right  the  Kebin,  whose  high  valley 
m^pu^  in  sise  that  of  the  apper  Bhone.     It  then  flows  north-west- 


wards throa^h  the  valley  of  Pishpek,  and,  avoiding  the  Muynn-kom 
sands,  describes  a  wide  carve  to  the  north  before  finally  taking  a 
western  direction.  Numberless  streams  Aott  towards  it  from  2u) 
•now-cUd  AlezandroTsk  Mountains,  but  they  aro  for  the  most  part 
loet  hi  the  sands  before  rtachhig  it  The  Tatas,  170  miles  Iom. 
formerly  an  affluent  of  the  Tcha,  which  rises  in  the  highest  parS 
of  that  range,  pierces  the  Tcha-archa  Mountains,  and,  flowing  pi-*- 
Aulie-ata  on  the  south  border  of  the  Muyun-kum,  enters  tlu  salt 
kke  Eara-kul  60  miles  from  the  Tchu.  The  Tchu  reaches  the 
Saumal-kul  group  of  lake^  60  miles  from  the  Syr,  in  the  fonn  of 
marshes  with  undefined  channels.  Another  elongated  group  of 
lakes— the  Uxun-kul— near  the  above  and  60  miles  from  Perovak. 
receives  the  Saiy-su,  which  has  a  length  of  nearly  570  miles  and 
flows  rapidly  hi  a  narrow  channel  along  the  west  borders  of  the 
northern  Famine  Steppe  (Bekpak-dala). 

The  delta  of  the  Syr  at  present  becins  at  Perovsk,  whence  it  sends 
a  branch  to  the  south-west,  the  Yany-daria  (Jany-daria  or  New 
rlrer),  which  formerly  reached  the  south-eastern  comer  of  tiie  Sea 
of  Aral,  very  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ama-daria.  The  Kirghiz 
affirm  that  a  canal  dug  for  irrigstion  by  the  Karakalpaka  gave 
OTian  to  this  river.  It  had,  however,  but  a  temporary  existence. 
A  dam  erected  by  the  Khokandese  at  Ak-metchet  (Perovsk)  caused 
its  disappearance,  and  the  Busslans  found  but  a  drv  bed  in  1820. 
When  the  dam  was  removed  the  Tany-daria  sgam  reappeared! 
but  it  failed  to  reach  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  in  1853  it  lost  itself  in 
Lake  Kutchka-donghix,  after  a  course  of  260  miles ;  all  traces  of  its 
bed  were  then  lost  in  the  sand.  The  Kirghiz  legend  can  only  bo 
accepted,  however,  with  very  great  caution  ;  the  present  writer  is 
inchned  to  think  that  the  canal  of  the  lf*r*V«?jMnVj|  ^^  meiely 
intended  to  redirect  the  waters  of  the  Syr  into  a  channel  which 
existed  of  old,  but  had  been  dried  up.^  Certain  it  is  that  five 
centuries  ago,  in  the  time  of  Timnr,  tne  Yany-daria  brought  the 
waters  of  the  Syr  to  the  Dau-kara  Lakes,  dose  bv  the  present  mouth 
of  the  Amu.  The  series  of  old  beds  in  the  Kizil-kum,  which  arc 
BtUl  seen  above  Perovsk,  shows  that  the  Syr  had  a  constant 
tendency  to  seek  a  channel  to  the  south-west  and  that  its  present 
delta  is  but  a  vestige  of  what  it  was  in  past  times.  At  a  still 
more  remote  period  this  delta  probably  comprised  all  the  space 
between  the  Kara-tau  and  the  Nura-tau  ;  and  in  the  series  of 
elongated  lakes  at  the  base  bf  the  Nura-tau—the  Tuz-kana  and 
Bo^an-ata  Lakes — we  see  an  old  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Syr 
which  probably  Joined  thtf^Zerafshan  before  reaching  the  Amu. 
The  causes  of  this  immense  change  are  to  be  sought  for  simply  in 
the  rapid  desiccation  of  the  wh<Me  northern  ana  cenfitJ  parts  of 
Asia,  due  to  the  fiact  that  we  are  now  living  in  the  later  phase  of 
the  Lacustrine  period,  which  has  followed  tne  Glacial  period.  The 
extremely  rapia  desiccation  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  proved  even  by 
surveys  a  few  decades  old,  and  this  process  is  but  a  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  chan^  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  five 
centuries :  the  extension  of  the  Caspian  Sea  as  far  as  Ae  Sarakamysh 
lakes  during  the  Poet-PUocene  period  and  the  extension  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral  at  least  100  miles  to  the  east  of  Its  present  banks  are  both  proved 
by  the  presence  of  Post- Pliocene  marine  depositsi  (P.  A  K.) 

STE-DARLA,  or  Stii-Dabiiksk,  a  province  of  Bussian 
Turkestan,  in  Asia,  comprising  wide  tracts  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Syr-Daria  river,  from  its  entrance  into  the  Sea 
of  Aral  up  to  Ehojend,  where  it  issues  from  the  mountain 
region  of  the  Tian-Shan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Turgai  and  Akmolinsk,  on  the  E.  hy 
Semiryetchensk  and  Ferghana  (ex-khanate  of  Ehokand), 
on  the  S.  by  the  district  of  Zerafshan,  Bokhara,  and  the 
Bussian  province  of  Amu-daria,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Sea 
of  Aral  Its  area  (166,000  square  miles),  its  population 
(more  than  one  million  inhabitants),  and  its  cities  (Tash- 
kend, Ehojend,  Jizak,  &C,)  make  it  the  most  important 
province  of^Bussian  Turkest€ui;  and  from  its  poaition 
between  the  mountain  region  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
great  lake  of  the  west  Asian  depression  it  is  a  region  of 
deep  interest  for  the  geographer  and  geologist. 

The  south-eastern  border  of  the  province  runs  along  the 
lofty  Tchotkat  Mountains.  This  chain,  which  separates 
the  river  Tchotkat  from  the  Karjm,  and  runs  for  more  than 
200  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  joining  Alezan- 
drovsk  Mountains  on  the  east,  raises  its  snow-clad  peaks 
to  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet.  It  diminishes  in  height 
towards  the  south,  not  exceeding  7000  feet  in  the  barren 
Mogoi-tau  Mountains,  but  seems  to  be  continued  to  the 
south-west  by  the  Baisun-tau.    A  series  of  shorter  chains — 


^  For  the  old  beds  of  the  Syr  and  the  Amu,  see  K&ulbars's  "  Lower 
Parts  of  the  Amu,*  in  Mem.  Russ.  Otogr.  Soe^  Phys.  Oeogr.,  ix.  (1881). 
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tlia  TabbB  Ala-tan,  the  Biahelik,  the  Badam  Mountains,  the 
Kaiyk-nrti  and  the  Alym-tau— fringe  the  aboTe  on  the 
north-west,  and  occnpy  the  south-east  comer  of  Syr-Dari- 
insk.  The  snowclad  summits  of  the  TatiM  Alartau  range 
from  14,000  to  15,000  feet,  and  immense  gladers  oocor 
aboat  Manas  Mountain.  So  far  as  onr  mape  show,  the  range 
seems  to  ran  from  west-soi^th-west  to  east-north-east  The 
other  chains  jofit  mentioned  have  a  decidedly  sonth-westorly 
direction,  and  are  much  lower,  the  outlying  ranges  haying 
rather  the  character  of  broad  plateaus^  above  2000  feet 
in  hezght,  where  the  Kizghix  find  excellent  pasture  grounds. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Eazyk-urt^  rise  as  isolated 
mountains  from  the  steppe,  and  have  therefore  been  called 
Aiarats.  The  Eara-tau  b  quite  separate  from  the  preceding 
and  runs  at  right  angles  to  them — ^that  is,  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  It  l^ongs  therefore  to  another  series  of 
upheaTals  which  prevails  in  western  Asia  and  to  which 
Bichthofen  has  given  the  name  of  the  "Eara-tau  series." 
Its  length  is  about  270  miles,  and  its  average  height  about 
5000  feet,  rising  at  some  points  to  6000  and  7000  feet 
It  separates  the  Syr-Dana  from  the  Tchn,  and  its  gentle 
south-western  slope  contains  the  sources  of  a  multitude  of 
streams,  which  water  the  oams  around  the  town  of  Torke- 
stan.  Another  range^  having  the  same  direction,  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  touches  the  southern  bolder  of 
Syr-Daria,  namely,  the  Nura-tau  (or  Nuratyn-iau),  also 
called  Turkestan  Mountains,  whidi  lifts  its  icy  peaks 
(15,000  to  16,000  feet  in  height)  abruptly  from  the  steppe. 
It  separates  Syr-Daria  from  Zerafshan,  and  the  passes  by 
whi<^  it  is  crossed  reach  an  altitude  of  from  10,000  to 
13,000  feet  Finally,  a  few  islands  of  metamorphic  or 
granitic  rock,  called  Aiarats  by  the  natives,  stand  isokted 
in  the  steppes. 

'  Hie  moontamoiu  tracts  occopy,  however,  only  a  smsU  nurt  of 
Syi^DuU  ;  the  rest  of  its  wide  sorfaoe  is  steppe.  Three  different 
aress  must  be  distuu^hed,— the  Eizil-kmn,  the  Hnyun-knm  or 
Ak-knm,  and  the  Kan-kmn  (*'  bkck  sands,"  so  callea  more  from 
their  desert  char^ter  than  from  their  ooloor).  The  Kixil-knm  (red 
eands)  is  the  most  intereeting.^  These  sands  oocapy  the  wide 
stretch  between  the  Amn  and  the  Syr,  and  have  a  gradnal  ascent 
from  160  feet  at  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  1600  and  2000  feet  in  the  south- 
east.  They  are  covered  with  numerous  folds  or  elongated  dunes 
{barkka7u\,  partly  shifting  partly  stationary,  80  to  60  feet  high, 
and  mostly  panulel  to  each  ouer,  amidst  which  are  imwiana^ 
spaces  coyered  with  clay^  and  saline  days  appear  here  and  there 
on  the  sor&ce.  The  Kial-kum  varies  much  m  its  characteristica. 
Ckee  by  the  Sea  of  Aral  it  is  covered  with  shifting  sands,  the  result 
of  the  disinfagration  of  cretaceous  sandstones ;  and  every  storm 
raisao  donds  of  hot  sand  which  render  communication  ezoeedin^y 
difficult:    But  even  there  a  rich  verdure  covers  the  undulations  in 

r'  3^  Farther  east  the  sands  lose  their  shifting  character,  and 
barkhans  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  Cbra,  which  serves  as 
excellent  food  for  sheep.  The  Scloasylon  AfumaUndron  grows 
extensively  on  the  elevated  ridcee  and  yields  fuel  and  charcoal, 
which  last  is  exported  to  Bokhara.  In  the  west  the  surface  is 
covered  with  remains  of  Aral-Caspian  deposits.  As  the  Tian-Shan 
is  approached  the  steppe  takes  another  character:  a  thick  ooverinff 
of  loess  girdles  the  foothills  and  forms  the  fertQe  soil  to  which 
Turkestan  is  indebted  for  its  rich  fields  and  gardens. 

The  Kara-kum  sands,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  are  manifestly  a  former  bottom  of  the  lake.  They  are  covered 
with  dibris  of  Cardium  tduU,  Mytilus,  Dnisamm  polymorpka, 
NtriUna  UUurata,  Adaena  vUrta,  BydroUa  Magnalu,  with  remains 
of  marine  Alam  {ZotUra),  and  with  fragments  of  Seirpta  and 
PkngmiUt.  The  Eidl-kum  is  characterued  by  the  preeence  of 
UtkoglyphuM  catpiut,  H.  atagnalis,  AnodonJta  podervta,  and  the 
sponge  Meiekni/:owia  tubareulata.  The  evil  reputation  of  the 
Kara-kum  has  been  exagserated  to  some  extent ;  uie  luush  things 
said  of  it  apply  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  AxaL  In 
the  east  the  steppe  has  some  vegetation  and  is  readily  visited  by 
the  Eirghix.  Tne  *iiarkhans  do  not  shift,  being  covered  with  Cai- 
iigonum,  Tamarix,  HfitKcylon  Ansmodmdron,  and  some  rushes; 
shifting  dunes  40  to  60  feet  hish  oocur,  especially  towards  the  Sea 
of  And.  The  Muvnn-kum  or  Ak>kum  Steppe,  between  the  Kara-tan 
Mountains  and  the  Tchu,  is  ouite  uninhabited,  except  in  the  loess 
region  at  the  northern  bsuse  ox  the  mountaina. 

Ctemitsa,  granilites,  syenites,   porphyries,  and  various  meta- 

*  Oomp.  J.  Mushketoff  s  TurhuUu^  toL  I. 


moiphio  slates  oonstitate  the  bulk  of  the  western  Tian-Shan  Moqq' 
tains.  They  appear  ahw  in  the  Eara-tau  and  Kura-tan,  and  some- 
times  in  the  fbrm  of  isolated  islands  in  the  steppei  Silver  andletd 
oreiL  as  well  as  mslachite  and  copper  ore,  axe  found  in  them,  especially 
in  the  Mo0ol-tau,  and  turquoises  about  Khojend.  The  cryatalHoe 
rocks,  mudi  metamorphoeed,  eepedally  in  t£e  west,  are  overlain  by 
thick  Devonian  and  Garbonifbrousdepesita.  Jurassic  rocks  (Bhctis) 
cover  small«areas  on  the  sk^  of  the  numntainsi  Theee  last  are 
all  of  freah-water  origin;  hence  it  would  seem  that  thnmghout  the 
Jurassic  and  Triass&o  periods  Turkestan  was  a  continent  intersected 
only  by  lagoons  of  the  Juraaeid  sea.  The  Juraaaic  depoeits  are  most 
important  on  account  of  their  coal-beds,  which  oocur  in  the  basina 
of  the  Badam  and  Sairam  and  in  Ferghana.  Chalk  and  Tertiaiy 
marine  deposits  are  superimposed  upon  the  above  to  the  thickness 
of  2000  to  5000  feet^  and  axe  widely  roread,  although  they  have 
suffered  greatly  from  denudation.  The  former  belong  to  the  Upper 
(Ferghana  depoeits^  much  resembling  Senonian)  and  Middle  Chalk, 
and  contain  phosphorite^  gypram,  and  naphtha  (in  the  Amn-Daria 
baain).  The  Teroaiy  depoeit8»  which  contain  gypsum  and  lignite^ 
are  represented  by  nummulitic  sands  around  the  Sea  of  AialTand 
by  Obfooene  and  Miocene  (Sarmatio)  deposits.  In  the  Tian-Shan 
the  red  Tertiarv  conglomerates  (Pliocene  t)  attain  a  great  develop- 
ment Throughout  the  Chalk  and  earlier  Tertiary  periods  the 
lowlands 'of  Syr-Daria  were  under  the  sea.  The  character  of  the 
r^on  during  the  Post-Pliocene  period  remains  unsettled.  To  what 
extent  the  mountains  of  the  western  Tian-Shan  were  under  ice 
during 'the  Olaeial  period  remains  a  subject  of  controversy  among 
geologists ;  many  deposits,  however,  have  been  described,  even  in 
the  outer  parts  <»  mountain  tracts^  which  have  a  decidedly  Gladal 
character.  A  girdle  of  loess,  varying  in  width  from  80  to  50  miles, 
encircles  all  the  mountain  tracts,  increasing  in  extent  in  Bokhara 
and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  of  Fei^hana.  It  seems  certain 
that  during  the  Lacustrine  period  the  Ca^ian  was  connected  hj  a 
narrow  caff  with  the  Aral  baain,  which  was  then  much  larger,  while 
another  inland  sea  of  jgreat  dimensions  covered  the  present  Belkash 
basin,  and  at  an  earher  period  may  have  been  connected  witii  the 
Aral  basin.    Becent  traces  of  these  basins  are  found  in  the  steppes. 

The  chief  river  of  the  proTinoe  is  the  Stb-Dakia  (see  aboveX  with 
its  tributaries.  The  frontier  touchee  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  numerous  smsll  lakes,  mostly  salt^  are  scattered  over  the 
sandy  plaina.  A  few  lakes  of  alpine  cnaracter  occur  in  the  valleji 
of  the  hilly  tracts. 

The  climate  of  Svr-Daria  varies  greatly  in  its  different  parts.  It 
Is  most  severe  in  tne  high  treeless  jyrtf  of  the  mountain  region ; 
and  in  the  lowlands  it  is  very  hot  and  dry.  As  a  whole,  the  western 
parta  of  the  Tian-Shan  receive  but  little  precipitation,  and  are 
therefore  very  poor  in  foresta.  In  the  lowlands  the  heat  of  the 
dry  summer  is  almost  insupportable^  the  thermometer  rising  to 
111*  Fahr.  in  the  ahade;  the  winter  is  severe  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  province,  where  the  Syr  remaina  frozen  for  three  montha  The 
average  yearly  temperature  at  Tashkend  and  Kanlinsk  respectively 
is  54*  and  4i'  (January.  28*  and  8* ;  July,  80*  and  76*). 

The  flora  and  fauna  belong  to  two  dutinct  regions^— to  Turke- 
stan and  to  the  Aral-Oasplan  depression  (see  Titrksstjui).  The  ter- 
races  of  loess  mentioned  above  are  alone  available  for  enltnre,  and 
accordingly  less  than  1  per  cent  (0*8)  of  the  total  area  of  the  pro- 
vince ia  under  crope,  the  remainder  being  either  quite  barren  (57 
per  cent  of  the  surface)  or  pasture  land  (42  per  cent).  Although 
cultivation  is  possible  only  in  a  few  oases,  it  is  there  eanied  to 
great  perfection  owing  to  a  highly  devdoped  system  of  irrigatioB, — 
two  crops  heinff  gathered  every  year.  Wheat  and  barley  come  finct, 
then  pease,  millet,  and  lentils,  which  are  grown  in  the  autumn.  Bye 
and  oats  are  grown  only  about  Kaxalinsk.  Cotton  ia  cultivated 
in  the  districts  of  Khojend,  Kurama,  and  Turkestan.  Gardening  is 
greatly  developed.  Sericulture  is  also  an  important  aonroe  of 
moome,  nearly  85  tons  of  silk  being  produced  every  year.  Cattle- 
breedinff  is  largely  pursued,  not  only  by  the  nomads  but  also  by 
the  settled  population,  and  in  1881  it  was  estimated  that  Sjr-Daria 
had  242,000  camels,  890,000  horses,  294,000  homed  cattle,  and 
8,200|000  aheep.  Fishing  is  pursued  to  some  extent  on  thm  lower 
Syr.  Timber  and  firewood  are  exiSeedingly  dear ;  timber  is  floated 
down  flrom  the  mountains,  but  in  small  Quantities ;  treea  raised  in 
gardens,  dung;  and  aome  coal  (the  last  m  very  limited  qtuntitv) 
sre  used  for  fuel  /  i  J/ 

The  population  of  the  province  amounted  to  1,109,500  in  1881,  of 
whom  146,800  lived  in  towna,  826,600  were  settled,  and  esi,600 
were  nomadic.  It  is  comparativelv  dense  in  certain  parts,  reaching 
15  to  81  inhabitants  per  square  mile  in  Kurama  and  Khojend,  anS 
still  more  in  the  valley  of  the  Tchirtchik.  Its  ethnographical  eesn- 
position  is  ym  mixed.  The  Busaiazts  barely  number  8500,  if  the 
military  be  left  out  of  account ;  they  live  principally  in  towna  and 
about  Kasalinsk.  Kiighis  (709,400  with  the  Xsn-Kirsfais)  and 
Sarto  (211,000)  axe  the  main  elements  of  the  population  ;  50,000 
Ta4jiks»  26,000  Usbegn,  4500  Tatara.  about  7f,000  Knnmints 
(settled  Kix|his  mixed  with  other  elements),  and  a  few  Jews, 
Persians,  and  Hindus  must  be  added.  The  chief  oecopatlons  d 
the.  Sarts,  Uxb^ga,  Tadjiks,  and  Kuraminta  are  scricalUixa  and 
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fftrdening,  while  the  Kirghix  chiefly  lead  &  nomidic  pastoral  life. 
Mannfactnree  are  represented  by  a  few  distilleries;  W  a  ffreat 
rarietjT  of  petty  industries  are  practised  in  the  towns  and  TilSi^es^ 
Trade  is  cairied  on  very  largely. 

Syr-Dana  is  divided  into  ei^ht  districts,  the  chief  towns  of 
which,  with  their  popalations  in  1881,  were— Tasrksnd  (?.«.) 
(100,000),  Anlie-ata(4450),  Jizak  (8700),  Eazalinsk  (2950),  Khojend 
(28,000),  Perovsk  (3400),  Tchemkent  (8050),  and  Tchinaz  (300). 
Tnrkestan  or  Agret  (6700)  and  Ura-tube  (11,000)  also  deserve 
mention.  (P.  A.  K.) 

SYKIA.  EtyinologicaDy,  "Syria"  is  merely  an  abbro- 
viation  of  "Assyria,"  a  name  which  covered  the  subject- 
lands  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  the  subject-peoples  being  also 
called  "Syrians."  Afterwards,  in  the  Grasco-Roman  period, 
the  shorter  word  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Euphrates, — the  designation  "oyrians,"  how- 
ever, being  given  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Semitic  popa- 
lations dwelling  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Mediterranean, 
who  are  more  accurately  called  Aranueans  (Gen.  z.  22 ; 
comp.  Semitio  Lanoitagbs,  vol  zzL  p.  645  «g.).  The 
present  article  deals  with  Syria  only  in  its  geographical 
significance.    For  a  map,  see  vol.  zvi.  pL  YIIL 

Syria  is  the  designation  of  the  country  which  extends, 
for  about  380  miles  (between  36**  5'  and  3V  N.  lat)  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  its  eastern  limit 
properly  speaking  is  formed  by  the  middle  portion  of  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  insensibly 
merges  into  the  steppe  country  which  naturally  belongs 
more  or  less  to  Arabia.  It  is  only  the  oases  lying  nearest 
the  western  border  of  the  steppe  (e.ff.,  Aleppo,  Palmyra) 
that  can  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Syria.^  From  time 
immemorial  the  land  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates 
has  been  the  battlefield  for  the  empires  of  western  Asia 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  Egypt  and  Africa  on  the 
other.  It  has  also  been  the  territory  which  the  trading 
caravans  of  these  empires  have  had  to  traverse;  and  by  its 
position  on  the  Mediterranean  it  has  been  the  medium  for 
transmitting  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  East  to  the 
West  and  again  of  the  West  to  the  East.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  peoples  of  Syria  should  only  in 
exceptional  cases  have  played  an  independent  part  either 
in  politics  or  in  art  and  science ;  none  the  less  on  that 
account  is  their  place  in  history  one  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance. 

The  surface  configuration  of  the  country  is  a  uniform 
one ;  the  mountains  for  the  most  part  stretch  from  north 
to  south  in  parallel  ridges,  connecting  the  CUician  Taurus 
with  the  Red  Sea  range.  The  continuity  is  broken  for 
short  intervals  at  one  or  two  points.  Immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Cilician  Taurus  in  the  north,  and  forming 
part  of  it,  is  the  Alma  Dagh  (ancient  Amanus).  At  its 
highest  it  does  not  rise  much  above  6000  feet,  but  it  has 
an  abrupt  descent  towards  the  sea,  and  terminates  at  its 
southern  extremity  in  a  bold  headland,  the  Ris  el-Khanzir. 
Here  the  Orontes  reaches  the  sea  through  a  depression  in 
the  chain,  and  the  same  outlet  forms  an  important  pass 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Frequently  in  ancient 
times  it  was  only  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the  lower 
Orontes  valley  that  was  reckoned  as  constituting  Syria. 
Farther  south  is  the  isolated  Jebel  Ai^ra*,  about  6000  feet 
high  (the  Mons  Casius  of  the  ancients),  which  was  held 
sacred  by  the  Phoenicians;  still  farther  to  the  south  are  the 
low  Ansairi  Hills,  which  derive  their  name  from  the  people 
inhabiting  them.     Beyond  those  the  Nahr  el-Keblr  (Eleu- 

^  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  Syria  is  called  Mdt  HaUi,  "the  land 
of  the  Cheta,"  a  designation  transferred  from  the  north  Syrian  people 
of  that  name  (see  below)  to  the  region  aa  a  whole ;  Mdt  Aharri,  the 
"hindar"  or  "western"  land,  denotes  more  properly  the  southern 
portion,  but*  is  also  used  for  the  whole.  By  the  Ar%bs  it  is  called 
£sh-Shdin{man  properly -B»A-fi»a*OT),  "the  land  on  the  left  hand," 
aa  diatmgnished  from  Veynen,  "the  land  on  the  right";  but  the  de- 
signation originaUy  implied  a  wider  region  than  the  Syria  defined 
sibove,  including  as  it  did  a  portion  of  Arabia. 


thems)  falls  into  the  sea,  and  here  north  Syria  may  be 
held  to  terminate.  To  the  south  of  this  begins  the  Lebanon 
district  (see  Lebanon,  voL  xiv.  p.  393);  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  eastwards  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Tyre  will  represent  the  southern  boundary  of  what  may  be 
designated  as  nuidle  Syria.  Occasionally  Syria  is  spoken 
of  in  a  narrow  sense,  as  distinguished  from  Palestine ;  but 
there  is  no  scientific  ground  for  such  a  practice,  for  the 
mountains  of  Palestinb  (q.v,),  the  southern  third  of  Syria, 
can  be  described  as  a  southward  continuation  of  the 
mountain  masses  already  referred  to,  and  cis-Jordanic  as 
well  as  trans- Jordanic  Palestine  is  simply  a  portion  of 
Syria.  Indeed  the  district  as  far  as  Sinai  can  be  spoken 
of  as  a  fourth  division  of  the  same  country.  A  glance  at 
a  geological  map  reveals  this  very  clearly.  Oetaceous 
limeatone  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  hills  and  plateaus  of 
Syria,  and  extends  towards  Sinai,  where  the  zone  of 
primitive  rocks  is  reached.  In  the  south  of  Palestine, 
nummulitic  limestone  and  Nubian  sandstone  make  their 
appearance  from  Sinai  and  northern  Arabia.  In  addition 
to  these,  alluvial  soils  are  principally  met  with.  In  middle 
Syria  especially,  eastwards  from  the  upper  course  of  the 
Jordan,  great  basaltic  masses  occur ;  in  the  Hauran  (comp. 
Bashan,  voL  iii  p.  410)  there  are  basalt  peaks  nearly 
6000  feet  in  height  The  basalt  mountains  are  often  much 
broken  up  so  as  to  be  quite  inaccessible  (Harra);  but 
the  basalt  when  decomposed  forms  the  best  of  arable  soils. 
It  is  only  in  isolated  cases  that  the  igneous  formation  ex- 
tends into  western  Syria.  The  tableland  to  the  east  of 
the  principal  mountain  chains  consists  partly  of  good  clay 
soil ;  the  steppe  (bddiyet  eahrskam,  also  called  hantdd), 
which  has  an  average  elevation  of  about  1800  feet,  ex- 
tends towards  the  Euphrates  with  a  gradual  slope. 

The  direction  of  the  principal  valleys  is  determined  by  that  of 
the  mountains.  The  chief  river  of  Syria  in  the  narrower  sense  ia 
the  Orontes  (Arabic  j^^'^^i),  which  rises  in  the  Bekd',  the  mountain 
valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  follows  a  northerly 
course.  At  Antioch,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the  stream  which 
flows  from  the  great  lake  of  Ak  Deniz,  it  turns  westwards,  falling 
into  the  sea  near  the  ancient  Seleucia.  Not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Orontes  is  that  of  the  Litdni  (formerly  Lite),  which  runs  south- 
wards through  the  Bekd',  and  afterwards  westwards  through  a  deep 
gonre  of  its  own  excavation,  having  its  mouth  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Tyn ;  in  its  lower  course  it  bears  the  name  of  El-Kdsimfye.  The 
principed  river  of  south  Syria  is  the  Jordan  {q.  v. ).  Like  it,  most  of 
the  other  streams  of  Syria  rising  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  water- 
shed termimte  in  inland  lakes.  Of  these  may  be  named  the 
£1-A*wi^  and  the  Barada  (Pharpar  and  Abana)  of  Damascus,  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  to  the  east  of  the  citv. 
In  like  manner  the  river  of  Aleppo  falls  into  the  lake  El-Math. 
The  'Afrina  (Ufrenus  of  the  ancients)  falls  into  the  Ak  Deniz  lake, 
and  so  into  the  Orontes;  the  Sidjiir  is  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrat^ 
Other  lakes  are  the  great  salt  lake  to  the  south-east  of  Aleppo  and 
the  remarkable  lake  near  Homs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Hittite  city  of  Eadesh  have  recently  been  discovered. 
The  coastal  streams  have  been  enumerated  under  Lebanon  and 
Palestine  ( J.  r.). 

Tvro  distinct  floral  regions  meet  in  Syria  (comp.  Lebanon).  That 
of  the  coast  is  Mediterranean,  and  is  characterized  by  a  number  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  small  leathery  leaves,  and  of  quickly  flower- 
ing spring  plants.  On  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  (comp.  vol.  xviil 
p.  801)  and  southwards  towards  Egy^t  more  southern  forms  of 
the  same  vegetation  occur,  as,  for  example,  Ficus  SyeomonUt  and 
especially  date-palms.  This  region  is  separated  from  the  easterly 
one,  that  of  the  steppe  flora,  by  the  ndge  of  Lebanon  and  the 
mountains  of  Palestine.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  its 
species,  by  the  dry  and  thorny  character  of  its  shrubs,  and  by  its 
marked  poverty  in  trees.  The  Jordan  valley  has  on  account  of  its 
low  level  a  sub-tropical  character.  As  regards  cultivated  species. 
Syria  is  the  home  of  the  olive  tree,  which,  like  the  Vine,  is  found 
in  all  parts  ;  but  the  white  mulberry  for  silk  is  limited  to  a  small 
district  Syria  is  throughout  far  from  unfertile ;  the  district  of 
the  Hauran  is  one  magnificent  corn-field,  while  the  orchard  land 
about  Damascus  ia  renowned  &r  and  wide.  In  former  times,  how- 
ever, cultivation  was  carried  on  with  much  greater  zeal,  and  the 
arrangements  for  irrigation— a  necessity  everywhere,  espedally  on 
the  side  bordering  on  the  i^teppe — were  much  more  considerable 
l^d  0)91^  carefully  seen  to.    Ilie  numerous  ruins  on  the  lands  ^t 
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metiitt  ondcr  cnltiration  &nd  itiU  more  on  tliose  to  tho  eatt  of 
uem  indicate  tiiat  the  limits  of  agricaltora  were  once  more  exten- 
rire  end  tbe  popnlation  much  denser  thtn  at  present  During  the 
Boman  period  frontier  fortresses  on  the  edf^o  of  the  steppe  served 
to  check  the  rapacity  and  barboriang  influence  of  the  Bedouin 
hordes. 

Sjria  presents  great  diversities  of  climate.  The  mountains, 
though  sometimes  not  absolutelj  very  high,  arrest  the  west  winds 
blowing  from  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  atmospheric  precipita- 
tion is  much  greater  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  sloi>es. 
Hence  the  springs  on  the  eastern  versant  are  fewer,  and  cultivation 
is  therefore  confined  to  isolated  areas  resembling  oases.  The 
rainfall  drains  off  with  great  rapidity,  the  beds  of  the  streams  soon 
drying  up  again.  Within  historic  times  the  climate,  and  with  it 
the  productivity  of  the  countrv,  cannot  have  greatlv  changed ;  at 
most  the  precipitation  may  nave  been  greater,  the  area  under 
wood  having  been  more  extensive.  Eicept  for  Jerusalem,  we  have 
hardly  any  accurate  meteorol(M;ical  observations ;  there  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  68  Fahr.;  in  Beyrout  it  is  about  68*. 
The  rainfall  in  Jerusalem  is  86-22  inches,  in  Beyrout  21*66.  The 
heat  at  Damascus  and  Aleppo  is  great,  the  cooling  winds  being 
kept  off  by  the  mountains.  Frost  and  snow  are  occasionally 
experienced  among  the  mountains  and  on  the  inland  plateaus,  but 
never  along  the  coast  Even  the  steppe  exhibits  great  contrasts 
of  temperature ;  there  the  rainfall  is  slifpht  and  tne  air  exceed- 
ingly exhilarating  and  healthy.  The  slnr  is  continuously  cloudless 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  about  the  end  of  October ;  during 
the  summer  months  the  nights  as  a  rule  are  dewy,  except  in  the 
desert  Rain  is  brought  by  the  west  wind ;  the  north-west  wind, 
which  blows  often,  moderates  the  heat  On  the  other  hand,  an 
osoneless  east  wind  (sirooco)  is  occasionally  experienced— especially 
during  the  second  half  of  May  and  before  tne  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season— which  parches  up  everything  and  has  a  prejudicial  Influence 
on  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  On  the  wnoie  the  climate  of 
8yriai-if  the  Jordan  viQlev  and  the  moister  districts  an  excepted 
.  — is  not  unhealthy,  thougn  intermittent  fevers  are  not  uncommon 
in  some  places. 

Of  thepolitical  relations  of  Syria  in  ancient  times  we  know  hut 
little.  Each  town  with  its  surrounding  district  seems  to  have  con- 
stituted a  small  separate  state;  the  conduct  of  affairs  naturally 
devolved  upon  the  noble  families.  At  a  very  early  period— as 
early  probably  as  the  15th  century  b.c.— Syria  became  the  meeting- 
place  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  elements,  resulting  in  a  type  of 
western  Asiatic  culture  peculiar  to  itself,  which  through  the  com- 
merce of  the  Phoenicians  was  carried  to  the  western  lands  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  Industry  especially  attained  a  high  state  of 
development ;  rich  garments  were  embroidered  and  glass  and  the 
like  were  manufactured.  The  extant  inventories  of  spoil  carried 
.  off  by  the  ancient  conquerors  include  a  variety  of  utensils  and  stuffs. 
The  influence  exercised  at  all  times  on  Syrian  art  br  the  powerful 
neighbouring  states  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  all  tne  recent  finds. 
The  Syrians  were  more  original  in  what  related  to  religion  :  every 
place,  every  tribe,  had  its  ''lord"  (Ba'al)  and  its  "hMiy"(Ba'aUt); 
the  latter  is  generally  called  'Ashtar  or  'Ashtaret  Besides  the 
local  Baal  there  were  **  the  god  of  heaven  "  (El)  and  other  deities ; 
human  sacrifices  as  a  means  of  propitiating  the  divine  wrath  were 
not  uncommon.  But  in  the  Syrian  mythology  foreign  influences 
frequently  betray  themselves.  Over  against  its  want  of  originality 
must  be  set  the  fact,  not  merely  that  Syrian  culture  spread  ex- 
tensively towards  the  west,  but  that  the  &rrian8  (as  is  shown  by 
recently  discovered  inscriptions)  long  before  the  Christian  era 
exercised  over  the  northern  Arabs  a  perceptible  influence,  which 
afterwards,  about  the  heginning  of  the  1st  century,  became  much 
stronger  tliroug|h  the  kingdom  of  the  Nabatseana.  The  art  of 
writing  was  derived  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Syrians. 

Something  about  the  ancient  political  and  geographical  relations 
of  Syria  can  be  gleaned  from  Egyptian  sources,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  campaigns  of  Thothmea  III.  in  western  Asia. 
The  Egyptians  dcsignatea  their  Eastern  neighbours  collectively  as 
*AmQ,  Syria  up  to  and  beyond  the  Euphrates  is  called  more  pre- 
cisely Sahi  (or  Zahi),  and  is  regarded  as  conabting  of  the  following 
Mirts :— (1)  Ratenu,  practically  the  same  as  Palestine  (occasionally 
Palestine  with  Coelesyria  is  called  Upper  Rutenu,  as  distinguished 
from  Lower  Rutenu  extending  to  the  Euphrates) ;  (2)  the  land  of  the 
Cheta  (sometimes  reckoned  as  belondn^  to  Rutenu|,  with  Kadesh 
on  the  Orontes  as  its  capital ;  (S)  Nananna,  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates  (extending,  strictly  speaking,  be;jrond  the  Syrian 
limits) ;  (4)  Eaftu,  the  coast  land  of^  the  Phoenicians  (Fenchu), 
along  with  (Cyprus.  The  Canaanites  in  general  are  called  Cham. 
Prom  these  lands  the  Egyptian  kings  often  derived  rich  booty,  so 
that  in  those  days  Syria  must  have  oeen  civilized  and  prosperous. 
Moreover,  we  possess  enumerations  of  towns  in  the  geographical 
Usts  of  the 'temple  of  Eamak  and  in  a  hieratio  papvrus  dating 
about  200  ^ears  after  Thothmes  III.  Some  of  these  names 
can  be  readily  identified,  such  as  Aleppo,  Kadesh,  Sidon,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  many  in  Palestine.  Tnese  materials,  however,  do 
not  enable  us  to  form  even  a  moderately  clear  conception  of  the 


condition  of  the  country  at  that  time.  It  is  certain  thsi  nostef 
the  cities  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  appears  that  the  Qxtk 
rerj  probably  were  a  non-Semitic  people  and  that  their  power  for 
a  time  extended  far  beyond  the  Syrian  limita  Their  inscriptiou 
have  not  yet  been  deciphered  with  certainty.  Within  Syria  their 
kingdom  extended  westwards  from  the  middle  course  of  the  Eo- 
phrates  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamath ;  their  capital  appears  to 
have  been  Carchemish.  The  most  prevalent  opinion  identifiei 
Carchemish  with  Jeribb  on  the  Euphratea,  an  identification  which 
is  favoured  by  the  recent  discovery  of  important  "Hittite  **  monu- 
ments at  the  place.  Before  then  the  so-called  "Hamath  stones" 
were  the  most  important  inscriptions  of  the  Chtia,  we  possessed, 
but  numerous  othen^  as  well  as  various  other  remains,  are  now  at 
our  command,  and  ahow  that  the  influence  of  the  powerful  Cheta 
kingdom  extended  far  into  Asia  Minor  (compare  HimTEa).  Tlie 
kingdom  disappeared  at  an  earlv  date,  but  some  of  the  minor 
Cheta  states  continued  to  subsist  down  to  the  12th  century  B.C. 

Next  to  the  Cheta  the  Aramieans  were  tiie  people  who  held  the 
most  important  towns  of  Syria,  gradually  advancing  until  at  last 
they  occupied  the  whole  country.  Of  the  Aramsan  stocks  namol 
in  Gen.  x.  28,  xxii  21  »q.,  very  little  is  known,  but  it  is  certain 
that  Aramcans  at  an  earlv  period  had  their  abode  close  on  the 
northern  border  of  Palestine  (in  Maachah).  A  great  part  was 
played  in  the  histoiy  of  Israel  by  the  state  of  Aram  Dammesek, 
«.&,  the  territory  of  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus  (see  vol.  vi  p. 
790) ;  it  was  brought  into  subjection  for  a  short  time  under  David. 
•The  main  object  of  the  century-long  dispute  between  the  two  king- 
doms was  the  possession  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
(Hauran,  and  especially  Gilead).  Another  Aramsean  state  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  that  of  Aram  Zobah.  That  Zobah  was 
situated  within  Syria  is  certain,  thovgh  how  far  to.the  west  or 
north  of  Damascus  is  not  known ;  in  any  case  it  wss  not  far  from 
Hamath.  Hamath  in  the  vallev  of  the  Orontes,  at  the  month  of 
tlie  Beki'  valley,  was  from  sn  early  period  one  of  the  most  important 
^aces  in  Syria;  according  to  the  Bu>le,its  original  inhabitants  were 
Canaanites.  The  district  belonging  to  it,  induding  amongst  other 
plaeea  Riblah  (of  importance  on  account  of  its  situation),  was  not 
very  extensive.  In  783  fi.a  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  compassed  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus ;  ^he  also  took  Aipid  (Tdl 
Arfid),  an  important  place  three  houra  to  the  north  of  Aleppa 
Hamath  was  taken  by  Sargonin  720.  Henceforward  th3  petty 
states  of  Syria  were  at  all  limes  sulgect  to  one  or  other  or  the 
great  world-empires,  even  if  in  some  cases  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
dependence  was  preserved.  »  -*   • 

The  foundation  of  numerous  Greek  cities  shortly  after  Alexan^ier's 
time  was  of  great  imnortance  for  Syria ;  AirriocH  (g.si.),  founded 
about  800  B.O.  by  Belencus,  became  the  capital  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  the  Selendds.  Among  other  iniinential  Greek  towns 
were  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  and  Laodicea.  The  Seleuddas  bad 
severe  struggles  with  the  Ptolemies  for  the  possession  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Syria  (cbmp.  Israel,  voL  xiii  i>.  420).  * 

After  having  been  reckoned  for  a  short  time  (from  88  to  69  B.a) 
among  the  dominions  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  the  country 
was  conouered  for  the  Romans  bv  Pompey  (64-63  B.C.).  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  in  detail  the  numerous  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  territory  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
particular  dynastiea  which  maintained  a  footing  for  some  time 
longer  in  Cmdcis,  Abila,  Emesa,  and  Palestine ;  but  it  is  of  spetnal 
interest  to  note  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Arab  Kabatseana  (comp. 
vol.  xvii  p.  160)  was  able  to  subsist  for  a  considerable  period 
towards  the  north  as  for  as  Damascusi  In  the  year  40  B.a  Syria 
had  to  endure  a  suddon  but  brief  invasion  by  the  Fartbians. 
The  country  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  its  proconsulshlp  waa  from  the  first  regarded 
as  the  most  desirable,  and  this  eminence  became  still  more  marked 
afterwards.  Antioch,  adorned  with  many  sumptuous  buildings, 
as  the  chief  town  of  the  provinces  of  Asia,  became'in  point  of  size 
the  third  city  of  the  empire ;  its  port  was  Seleuda,  sumamed 
Pisria.  The  high  degree  of  civilization  then  prevailixig  in  the 
conntiy  is  proved  by  its  architectural  remains  dating  m>m  the 
early  Christian  centuries ;  the  investigations  of  De  Yogui  hav* 
shown  that  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  century  there  prevailed  in 
north  Syria  and  the  Hauran  a  special  stjrle  of  architectare, — partly 
no  doubt  following  Gneco-Roman  models,  but  also  showing  «  g:reat 
deal  of  originality  in  detaila 

The  administrative  divisions^f  Syria  during  the  Roman  period 
varied  greatly  at  difierent  times ;  subjoined  is  an  enumeration  of 
them  as  they  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  (1) 
Syria  Enphratensis,  which  had  for  ita  capital  Hierapolia  <Syr. 
Jiabdg ;  Arab.  MamJndj ;  Gr.  'Baftfi^fi),  The  kingdom  of  Com- 
magene,  beyond  the  limits  of  Syria,  belonged  to  Svria  £ophra- 
tensis ;  its  capital  was  Samosata,  at  the  yoint  where  tne  Eaplaatea 
leaves  the  mountains,  and  it  had  other  important  towns  on  that 
river,  anch  as  Euiopus  (the  modem  Barbalissus).  (2)  Syria  X, 
or  Coelesyria,  having  Antioch  as  its  capital  The  name  Coslasvna 
(^  irotX^  Xvpta)  ori^nally,  no  doubt,  waa  applied  to  the  TaJlar 
between  lioanui  and  AntUibanna,  but  waa  aftirwii^  aytMidad 
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to  the  district  stretcUng  Mstwardi  frcw  the  Utter  nngs.  (8) 
Syria  II.,  or  Syria  Salutaris,  with  Apamea  (Arab.  Fdmiya,  tke 
modem  Kal'at  elMu^ik)  on  the  Orontee  as  capital  (4)  Phoenice 
lllaritiina';  capital,  Tyre^  (6)  Phoenice  ad  Libanmn :  capital,  Emeaa 
(Hims).  To  this  division  Damascns  and  Palmyra  belong  ;  occa- 
sionallj  they  were  reckoned  to  CoBlesyria,  the  middle  strip  of  coast 
being  designated  BTrophoenicia.  (8,  7,  8)  Palestine  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  For  these,  which  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  had  goyemors 
of  their  own,  see  vol  xviii  p.*  177.  (9)  Arabia  (capital,  Bostra), 
which  embraced  aU  the  recion  fiom  the  Hanran  to  the  Amon, 
and  'skirted  the  Jordan  Talley,  stretching  southwards  to  Petra. 
Through  the  kingdom  of  the  Nabatnana  Roman  influence  pene- 
trated from  Syria  far  into  northern  Arabia. 

In  616  Syria  was  snbjunted  for  a  brief  period  b^  the  Persian 
Chosroes  II. ;  from  622  till  628  it  was  again  Byzantine  ;  686  and 
the  immediately  following  years  saw  its  conquest  by  the  Moham- 
medans (see  UoHAMMSDunsM,  vol.  rriiL  p.  662).  Mo'iwtia,  the 
first  Ommayad  caliph,  chose  Damascus  for  his  reridence ;  but  in 
750  the  capital  of  the  empire  was  removed  by  the  *AbUbids  to 
Baghddd.  Under  the  early  caliphs  the  Arabs  divided  Syria  into 
the  fcllowing  mUitarv  districts  {ffonds).  (1)  Illistin  (PalestineX 
consisting  of  Jad«a,  Samaria,  and  a  pdttion  of  the  territory  esst  of 
Jordan ;  its  capital  was  Ramleh,  Jerusalem  ranking  neict  (2) 
Urdan  (Jordan),  of  which  the  capital  was  Tabariye  (Tiberias); 
roughly  speaking,  it  consisted  of  the  rest  of  Palestine  as  fiu-  ss 
l^re.  (8)  Damascus,  a  district  which  included  Baalbeo,  Tripoli, 
and  Beyrout.  and  also  the  Hauran.  (4)  Hims,  including  Hamath. 
(5)  Kinnasrin,  corresponding  to  northern  Syria ;  -the  capital  at 
firet  'was  Kinnasrfn  to  the  south  of  Haleb  (Aleppo),  by  which  it 
was  afterwards  superseded.  (6)  The  sixth  district  wss  the  military 
frontier  {*awdsim)  bordering  upon  the  Byzantine  dominions  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  struggles  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties  for  the 
possession  of  Syria  cannot  be  gone  into  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
throughout  their  course  the  country  still  ei^oyed  a  considerable 
degree  of  proeperity. 

In  the  crusading  period  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  whose  rulers 
were  never  able,  to  establish  a  fooUiold  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
extended  nortlnrards  to  Bevrout ;  next  it  wss  the  eountship  of 
Tripoli  on  the  coast ;  and  oeyond  that  in  north  Syria  was  the 
principality  of  Antioch.  Syria  suffered  severely  from  the  Mongol 
invasions  (1260),  and  it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity,  in 
1516  the  Ottomans  took  it  from  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes.  Under 
the  Turks  its  administrative  divisions  sgain  varied  at  different 
times ;  out  of  the  five  pashalics  of  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus, 
Sidon  (later  'AkkaX  and  Jerusalem  two  vilayets  were  subsequently 
formed,  having  their  capitals  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  Quite 
recenthr  south  Palestine  has  been  made  a  separate  vilayet  from 
that  of  Damascus. 

Rude  stone  monuments  (circles  and  dolmens)  and  other  prehistoric 
remains  show  that  Syria  must  have  been  inhabited  from  a  very  early 
period.  Within  historic  times  a  great  number  of  different  nation- 
alities  hava  fought  and  settled  within  its  borders,  the  majority 
belonging  to  the  Semitic  stock.  This  last  circumstance  has  ren- 
dered possible  a  considerable  degree  of  fidelity  in  the  tradition  of 
the  oldest  local  names.  After  tne  Aramteans  had  absorbed  what 
remained  of  the  earlier  population,  they  themselves  were  very 
powerfully  influenced  by  Qrasco- Roman  civilization,  but  ss  s  people 
thev  still  retained  their  Aramaan  s^ch.  At  present  an  Aramaic 
dialect  largely  mixed  with  Arabic  is  spoken  in  three  villaees  on 
the  esstem  slope  of  Antilibanus  (in  Ma'Iiik,  Bakh's,  and  Jub  adfnX 
but  this  small  survival  is  on  the  point  of  disappearing.  Through- 
out the  whole  country  elsewhere  the  lanffuaffe  spoken  is  Arabic, 
but  with  Aramaic  elements,  especially  in  tne  languaffe  of  the  pea- 
sants. Ethnographicall^  the  Aramaic  element  of  the  population 
admits  of  being  distinguished  from  the  Arabic  type  ;  it  is  specially 
strong  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  majority  of  the  Christians 
dwelling  in  Syria  may  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the 
Aramaean  race.  No  traces  of  the  earlier  races,  such  as  the  Canaanites 
or  Phoenicians,  can  any  longer  be  distinffuished ;  and  every  trace 
of  the  presence  of  Greeks,  ^Romans,  ana  Frsnks  has  completely 
disappeared. 

In  the  Arab  immigration,  two  principal  types  are  to  be  distin- 
guished,— the  pure  Arab  type  of  tne  nomad  tribes  (Bedouins)  and 
the  type  of  the  sedentary  town  Arabs  and  poasanti,  which  shows  an 
intermixture  of  foreign  and  older  elements.  The  two  confront  each 
ot!ier  in  sharp  contrasts.  Bedouin  tribes  are  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  country  ;  despising  agriculture  and  the  settled  life,  they 
sre  found  with  their  camels,  sheep,  and  goats  on  the  borders  of  the 
territories  appropriated  by  the  peasants.  Being  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  (Government,  especially  in  the  district  bordering  on 
the  steppe,  they  are  able  to  exact  black  mail  from  their  sedantaiy 
brethren.  Taxed  thus  on  both  hands,  the  life  of  the  peassnt  is 
economically  far  from  an  easy  one  ;  hence  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
Government  to  restrain  the  influence  of  the  nomads  and  to  force 
them  as  far  as  possible  to  form  fixed  ssttlements.  In  this  respect 
the  policy  of  tne  Turks  during  the  19th  century  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  peasants  and  of  travellers  has  be^  on  the  whole 


■nooeseftiL  In  the  districts  bordering  on  the  eoa«t  there  are  no 
large  nomadic  tribes,  and  on  the  higher  niateaus  of  the  enltivatef) 
land  the  power  of  the  Bedouins  is  mucn  reduced ;  but  south  ol 
Palestine  and  everywhere  on  the  edfi;e  of  the  steppe  they  continue 
much  as  before.  The  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Syrian  desert  is 
that  of  the  *Aneze,  falling  uto  numerous  subdivisions,  of  whidh 
the  Rttwala,  Wuld/Alf,  Heseno,  and  Bischer  may  be  mentioned. 
The  tribe,  estimated  to  number  300,000  in  all,  extends  far  into 
Arabia  and  reaches  the  Euphrates.  The  other  Bedouin  tribes  of 
Syria  have  for  the  most  part  tolerably  definite  and  circumscribed 
territories.  East  of  the  Jordan  the  best  known  are  the  'Adwfn  on 
the  Balka  and  the  Ban!  Sakhr  in  Moab.  The  Bedouins  to  the 
south  of'  the  Dead  Sea  are  called  Ahl  el-Ribli  ("  the  people  of  the 
south  ")  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  north  (Ahl  esh-Shemdl). 
Finallv,  there  occur  sporadically  in  central  snd  northern  Syria 
nomadio  Turkish  tribes.  Gipsy  hordes  are  also  met  with  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

The  religions  as  well  as  the  ethno^phical  types  are  strongly 
divergent  The  bulk  of  the  jrapulation  are  Mohammedan;  the 
Bedouins  have  not  much  religion  of  any  kind,  but  they  profess 
Islam.  Besides  orthodox  Moslems  there  are  also  Shfite  sects,  such 
sa  that  of  the  Mot&wile  (espcciaUy  in  northern  Palestine),  as  well 
aa  a  number  of  religious  communities  whose  doctrine,  combining 
philoeophical  and  Cnristian  with  Mohammedan  elements,  is  the 
outcome  of  the  process  of  fermentation  that  characterized  the  first 
centuries  of  Islam.  To  this  last  class  belong  the  I^bmaelitea, 
Kosairiaas,  and  especially  the  Drubbs  (g.f.).  In  many  cases  it  is 
obvious  that  the  jxAitical  antipathy  of  natives  against  the  Arabs  has 
found  expreesion  In  the  formation  of  such  sects.  The  Koeairians, 
for  instance,  and  no  doubt  the  Druses  also,  were  originally  survivals 
of  the  Syrian  population.  The  Jews  are  found  exclusively  in  the 
larger  centres  of  population  ;  in  every  case  they  have  immigrated 
back  from  Europe.  The  Christians  are  an  important  element,  con* 
stituting  probamy  as  much  as  a  fifth  of  the  wnole  population  ;  the 
majority  of  them  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  which  has 
two  patriarchs  in  S^ria,  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  Catholics — 
United  Greeks,  United  Syrians,  and  Maronites-*are  nnmeroua. 
The  mission  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  had 
its  centre  in  Beyrout  for  the  last  sixty  vears,  has  done  much  for 
Syria,  especially  in  the  spread  of  popular  education ;  numerous 
publications  issue  from  its  press,  and  its  medical  school  has  been 
extremely  beneficial.  The  Catholic  mission  has  done  very  good 
work  in  what  relates  to  schools,  institutes,  and  the  diffusion  of 
literature.  The  Christians  constitute  the  educated  portion  of  the 
Syrian  people  ;  but  the  spirit  of  rivslry  is  producing  stimulative 
effects  on  tiie  Mohsmmedans,  who  have  sreatly  fallen  away  from 
that  zeal  for  knowledge  which  eharaoterized  the  earlier  centmdee  of 
their  faith. 

Accurate  statistics  of  any  kind  for  Syria  cannot  be  had ;  even 
the  area  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  unknown.  The  returns 
of  population  are,  according  to  the  Turkish  official  documenti^ 
only  approximationsL  The  total  population  may  safely  be  put  at 
less  than  2,000,000 ;  an  official  estimate  in  1872-78  gave  1,365,680, 
of  whom  976,322  were  Mohammedans.  Probsbly,  however,  this 
was  an  under-estimate.  Reclus  {Kouv.  Oiogr.  Unit, ,  Paris,  1884) 
gives  the  area  of  Syria  as  183,000  square  kilomitres  (70,688  square 
miles)  and  the  population  ael,450,()00. 

From  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrio- Babylonian  monuments  we  learn 
that  In  ancient  times  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  Syria  was 
timber;  this  has  now  entirely  ceased.  But  it  continues  to  export 
wheat,  and  with  good  roads  the  amount  could  be  very  largely  in- 
creased. Other  articles  of  export  are  silk  cocoons,  wool,  hidias, 
sponges,  and  fruits  ^almonds,  raisins,  and  the  like);  the  amounts  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  ana  wine  sent  out  of  the  countrv  are  small.  The 
only  good  harfaeurs  are  those  of  Beyrout  and  Alexandretta  (Scan- 
deroon).  The  caravaft  trade  with  the  £ast  hss  al most  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  great  trade  routes  from  Damascus  northwards  to  Aleppo 
and  eastwards  through  the  wilderness  are  quits  sbandoned.  Tne 
traffic  with  Arabia  has  ceased  to  be  important,  being  Umited  to  the 
time  of  the  going  and  returning  of  the  great  pilgrim  caravan  to 
>Iecca,  which  continues  to  have  ib  mustering-place  at  Damascus. 
The  native  industries  in  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  import  trade  from  Europe.  The  land  is 
poor  in  minerals,  including  coal ;  water-power  also  is  deficient,  so 
that  the  introduction  of  European  industries  is  attended  with 
difficulties  even  apart  from  the  insecurity  of  affairs,  which  forbids 
such  experiments  as  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  means  of 
European  capital  As  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  Syria 
remains  stable ;  but  the  soil  is  becoming  relatively  poorer,  the 
value  of  the  imports  constantly  gaining  upon  that  of  ths  e^^ports, 

Ufaro/ttn.— Hitter,  Srtll-iin<f«  eoa  Atlt^,  vnl.  zvil.,  nuts  1  and  %  Berlin, 
1894-55 ;  Barckhardt,  Travtit  in  Syria  and  tKa  Hoh  LAfuf,  London,  189S :  LortoV 
La  Syrit  tTauJoufxrhnL  Parte,  1884  •  Baedeker,  Paleatlna  and  SyHa ;  Mmray's 
SfHa  and  Palestint;  Porter,  Fiv$  Yean  in  Daauxsciu,  8  vols.,  Xxmdon,  1865; 
Burton  and  Drake,  Untinlored  SyHo,  3  vols.,  London,  187) ;  A.  v.  Kremer. 
MittMUrritn  «.  Damaaeus,  Vienna,  1853.  For  tba  art  history  of  BTria  De  Vogue  S 
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ariiM  BtdfJtHnj /Hr  dfn  watkandtlf  Vienna,  1878.  '"   — ^ ' 
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SYRIAC    LITEBATUEE 


THE  literature  of  Syria,  as  known  to  ns  at  the  present 
day,  is,  with  the  exception  of  translations  from  the 
Greek  and  some  other  languages^  a  Christian  literature. 
The  writings  of  the  Syrian  heathens,  such  as  the  so-called 
^Abians  (see  Sabians)  of  Harrftn,  which  were  extant,  at 
least  in  part,  even  in  tiie  13th  century,^  seem  to  hive  now 
wholly  disappeared.  The  beginnings  of  this  literature  are 
loet  in  the  darkness  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  It 
was  at  its  best  from  the  4th  to  the  8th  century,  and  then 
gradually  died  away,  though  it  kept  up  a  flickering  exist- 
ence till  the  14th  century  or  even  later.  We  must  own 
— and  it  is  well  to  make  the  confession  at  the  outset — 
that  the  literature  of  Syria  is,  on  the  whole,  not  an  attract- 
ive one.  As  Renan  said  long  ago,*^the  characteristic  of 
the  Syrians  is  a  certain  mediocrity.  They  shone  neither 
in  war,  nor  in  the  arts,  nor  in  science.  They  altogether 
lacked  the  poetic  fire  of  the  older — ^we  purposely  emphasize 
the  word — the  older  Hebrews  and  of  the  Arabs.  But  they 
were  apt  enough  as  pupils  of  the  Greeks ;  they  assimilated 
and  reproduced,  adding  little  or  nothing  of  their  own. 
There  was* no  Al-F&r&bl,  no  Ibn  SinA,  no  Ibn  Rushd,  in 
the  cloisters  of  Edessa,  Ken-neshrC,  or  Nislbis.  Yet  to  the 
Syrians  belongs  the  merit  of  having  passed  on  the  lore  of 
ancient  Greece  to  the  Arabs,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  their  literature  must  always  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  modem  student. 
The  Syrian  Church  never  produced  men  who  rose  to  the 
level  of  a  Eusebius,  a  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  Basil,  and  a 
Chrysostom ;  but  we  may  still  be  thankful  to  the  plodding 
diligence  which  has  preserved  for  us  in  fairly  good  trans- 
lations m^Xij  valuable  works  of  Greek  fathers  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  And  even  Syria's  humble  chroni- 
clers, such  as  John  of  Ephesus,  Dionysius  of  TeU-Mahr€, 
and  Bar-Hebr«eus,<leserve  their  meed  of  praise,  seeing  that, 
without  their  guidance,  we  should  have  known  far  less 
than  we  now  know  about  the  history  of  two  important 
branches  of  the  Eastern  Church,  besides  losing  much  in- 
teresting information  as  to  the  political  events  of  the 
periods  with  which  their  annals  are  occupied. 

As  SjtUo  lltenture  commenoM  with  the  Bible,  we  fint  briefly 
enumentte  the  different  versioni  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  most  important  of  theae  is  the  so-called  PSshfta  (mappaktd 
fMiim,  "the  simple"  or  "plain  version,"  the  Syriac  vulinte. 
This  name  is  in  nse  as  early  as  the  9th  or  10th  century.*  As  to 
the  Old  Testament,  neither  the  exact  time  nor  place  of  its  transla- 
tion is  known ;  indeed,  from  certain  differences  of  style  and  manner 
in  its  several  parts,  we  may  rather  suppose  it  to  be  the  work  of 
different  hands,  extending  ovar  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It 
would  seem,  however,  as  a  whole,  to  hare  been  a  product  of  the 
^  century,  and  not  immx>bably  a  monument  of  the  learning  and 
seal  of  the  Christians  of  Edessa.  Possibly  Jewish  converts,  or  even 
Jews,  took  a  part  in  it,  for  some  books  (such  as  the  Pentateuch  and 
Job)  are  very  literally  rendered,  whereas  the  coincidences  with  the 
XjXX.  fwhich  are  narticularly  numerous  in  the  prophetical  books) 
show  the  hand  of  Christian  translators  or  revisers.  That  Jews 
should  have  had  at  any  rate  a  consultative  share  in  this  work  need 
not  surprise  ns,  when  we  remember  that  Syrian  fathers,  such  as 
Aphraates,  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  and  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th,  had  freouent  recourse,  like  Jerome, 
to  the  scholars  of  the  synagogue.  To  what  extent  subsequent 
revision  may  have  been  carried  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  but  it  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  alterations  were  made  irom  time  to  time  with 
a  Tiew  to  harmonizing  the  Syriac  text  with  that  of  the  LXX.  Such 
an  opportunity  may,  for  instance,  have  been  afforded  on  a  consider- 
able scale  by  the  adoption  of  Lucian's  text  of  the  LXX.  at  Antioch 
^  2J.  ^^z?**"*?,  ®'  *^®  *^**  century  (see  Septuaoikt,  vol.  xxi 
p.  669).     On  all  theae  points,  however,  we  know  nothing  for 

*  Bar-Hebneus,  Chron.  Syr.,  ed.  Bruns  and  Kirsch,  p.  176  :  Chwol- 
sohn,  8$alner  und  Stabimut,  L  177. 

*  De  PhUo90phia  Peripatetica  apud  Syros,  1852,  p.  8. 

»  See  the  paauige  of  K>ses  bar  Kepba,  who  died  in  903,  cited  by  the 
Abb*  Martin  in  his  Tntrodnciion  d  la  Critique  TettwlU  du  ^ouveau 
Tmiatnen4f  p.  101,  note. 


eertain,  and  may  well  repeat  the  wards  of  Theodore  of  Mc^nestia 
in  his  oommentaxy  on  Zephaniah  L  6*:  ^ip/^wnu,  M  ruSra  tit  pi9 
H)r  2dp«p  TtLp*  8rw  ^  von'  «Mi  yip  tyi^ttcm  pijfn  r^s  njyc^por  5rnf 
work  offrot  irdr. 

The  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the 
PSshittft  are  substantially  thoae  of  the  H4;.rew  Bibleu  In  the 
Hassoretic  MSS.  (see  below),  whether  Nestorian  or  Jacobite,  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  Exra,  and  Kehemiah  are  passed  over,  and  in 
the  Nestorian  the  book  of  Esther  also.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  all  these  books  are  cited  by  Aphraates,  and 
that  they  all  appear  in  the  CoAat  Ambrtinanus.  Of  tno  Chnmicles 
there  is  a  MS.  of  the  6th  century  in  the  British  Mnaenm,  Add. 
17104.  Esther  appears  in  a  volume  of  equal  age  (Add.  14652)  as 
one  of  the  constituent  puts  of  the  "  Book  of  Women,"  the  othen 
being  Ruth,  Susanna,  Judith,  and  the  history  of  Thecla,  th^^dis- 
ciple  of  St  Paul,  which  last  is  excluded  from  Biblical  MSS.  The 
oldest  dated  MS.  of  any  portioi  of  the  Old  Testament  at  present 
known  to  na  is  Add.  14425  in  the  British  Mnseum  (Gen.,  £zod.. 
Num.,  Deut ),  tranactibed  at  Jbnid  by  a  deacon  named  John  in  464. 
The  deutero- canonical  books  or  apocrypha,  translated  by  differ- 
ent hands  fhnn  the  Greek,'  are  nearly  the  nme  aa  in  the  LXX* 
The  Codex  AmbrotianueJ  for  example,  contains  Wisdom,  the  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah,  and  two  Epistles  of  Bamch  ;  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  Bel  and  the  I)ragon,  and  Susanna ;  Juditn,  Siraddea  or 
Ecdesiaaticus ;  the  Apocafypee  of  Bamch ;  the  fourth  book  of 
Eidras ;  and  five  bo6ks  of  tho  Maccabees,  the  fourth  being  the 
history  of  Samona  and  her  sons,  and  the  fifth  Joeiphi  de  BeUo  Judaia 
lib,  vu*  To  these  must  be  added  from  other  MSa  the  first  or  third 
book  of  Esdras,  the  book  of  Tobit,  and  the  prayer  of  Manaaaes. 
Of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  two  recensions  are  extant^  as  far 
as  chap.  xiv.  24.  The  book  of  ToMt  presents  the  text  of  the'LXX. 
aa  far  as  chan.  vii  11.* 

The  canonical  hooka  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  four  GoroeU, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles  (to  which  are  annexed  the  three  catholic 
epistles,  viz.,  Jamee,  1  Peter,  and  1  John),  and  the  fourteen  epistles 
of  St  Paul.  The  shorter  apoetolio  epistles,  viz.,  2  and  8  John,  2 
Peter,  and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John,  were  rejected  by 
the  early  Syrian  (Jhurch.** 

As  to  the  PSshltta  version  of  the  Gospels  (P),  a  variety  of  critica] 
questions  arise  wlien  we  consider  it  in  connexion  with  two  other 
works,  the  I>ia-4et$ar9n  of  Tatian  (T)  and  the  Ouretonian  OoepeU 
(Sc).^  Tatian,  the  friend  of  Justin  Martyr,  afterwards  counted  a 
heretic,  composed  out  of  the  four  Gospels  a  work  which  received 
the  title  of  Td  JiA  reoodfiuo  cAaTy^or,  in  Syriac  more  briefly 
Dia-ieemrihi,  or  Svan^ion  da-M&alVlfi,  "the  Gos^  of  the 
Mixed."  It  is  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  Tfttian  wrote 
this  work  in  Greek  or  m  Syriac,  and  whether  he  compiled  it  from 
the  Greek  Gospels  or  horn  a  previous  Syriac  version.  According 
to  Zahn'*  ana  Baethgen,**  the  author^s  language  was  Syiiac,  his 
sources  Greek.  They  hold  that  this  was  the  only  Gospel  in 
use  in  the  Syrian  Church  for  nearlv  a  century,  but  that  about 
the  year  250,  under  the  influence  of  Western  MSS.  of  the  Greek 


*  Mai,  Patrum  Nova  BSbUotheea,  vol.  vii.  252. 

'  Some  soholan,  such  ss  P.  de  Li^iarde  and  Bickell,  think  that 
Ecdesiasticus  was  translated  fhim  the  lost  Hebrew  text. 

-*  See  Ceriani,  MoHumenia  Sacra  et  Pro/ana,  voL  L  fasce.  1,2;  voL 
V.  fasoc  1,  2 ;  P.  de  Lagarde,  LOnri  Vd.  TeaL  Apocryphi  Syriaee. 

'  Splendidly  reproduced  at  Milan  by  the  process  of  photo-lithography 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr  A.  M.  Ceriani,  5  parts,  1876  folL 

*  Soo  Dae  6U  Buck  d.  BeUumJiidaieumiUt«r$etidu.kniieehbear^giUt, 
by  Dr  H.  Kottek,  Berlin,  1886;  only  capp.  1  and  2. 

*  See  the  Syriac  note  on  p.  xii.  of  De  Lagarde's  edition. 

^^  The  principal  editions  of  the  PCshltU  are  contained  in  the  Paris 
polyglott  of  Le  Jay  and  the  London  polyglott  of  Walton,  to  which 
latter  is  attached  the  immortal  Lexicon  IfeptagloUon  of  Edmund  CaatelL 
The  Old  Testament  (without  the  apocrypha)  was  edited  by  a  Lm  in 
1823  for  the  Bible  Society,  and  is  frequentiy  bound  up  with  the  New 
Testament  of  1826.  The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  wma  that 
of  J.  A.  Widmanstad,  with  the  help  of  Moses  of  Mirdin  (Vienna,  1555). 
Those  of  Tremellius  (1669),  Trost  (1621),  Gutbir  (1664),  nd  Leusden 
and  Schaaf  (1708,  1717)  are  well  known.  To  the  last  named  belongs 
Schaafs  admirable  Lexicon  Syriaeum  Coneordaniiale.  The  American 
missionaries  at  Urnmiyah  have  published  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  ancient  and  modem  Syriac,  the  former  in  1852,  the 
latter  in  1846. 

'^  JHemaine  of  a  veryAntient  Xeeeneion  qfthe  Feur  Ooepde  in  Syriac, 
hitherto  unknoton  in  Europe,  dieeovend,  edited,  and  tranriated  ky 
W.  Cureton,  D.D,,  F,^S.,  1858. 

^  Foreehungen  tur  Oeechiehte  dee  neuteetavMinUitken  Kanone,  he, 
1  Theil :  Tatian'e  Diateeearon,  pp.  98,  99. 

"  KvanyelienfroffmenU,  Der  gneehieche  fex^  det  CHnton'^ohen 
Syrers  wiederheryeetelltf  1885i 
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text  (see  Weatcott  and  Hort;  Ths  Ntw  Te$Utmeni  in  IKs  Original 
Greek,  Introd.,  %  118,  214),  a  yenioii  of  "the  Separate  Gospels," 
EyM/ngelion  da-Mtphart^Uhi,  was  introduced.^  The  translator,  ac- 
cording to  Baethgen,*  made  use  of  T  as  far  as  he  could ;  and  of 
this  text  Sc  is,  in  the  opinion  of  these  scholars,  the  solitary  sur- 
vival in  our  days.  The  eridence  for  this  Tiew  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  conolosive.  It  seems  that  a  Syriac  version  of  the 
four  Gospels,  as  well  as  of  the  other  parts  of  thd  Kew  Testament, 
must  have  existed  in  the  2d  eentury,  perhaps  even  before  the 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  From  this  Tatian  may  have  com- 
piled his  Dia-fesearOn,  or  he  may  have  written  that  work  in  Greek 
and  others  may  have  done  it  mto  Syriac.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
T  certainly  gained  great  popularity  in  the  early  Syrian  Churcn, 
and  almost  superseded  the  Separate  Gospols.  Aphraatea  quoted 
it>;  Ephraim  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it^;  the  Doetnne  </ 
Addai  or  Addnus  (in  its  present  shape  a  work  of  the  latter  ludf  of 
the  4th  century)  transfers  it  to  the  apostolic  times';  BabbGlfl, 
bbhop  of  Edessa  (411-435),  promulgated  an  order  that  **  the  priests 
and  deacons  should  take  care  that  in  everv  church  there  should 
be  a  copy  of  the  Separate  Gospels  {Evanaelion  da-Mi^harr9sM), 
and  that  it  should  be  read"*;  and  Theodoret,  bishop  of  G^hus 
(423-457),  swept  up  more  than  two  hundred  copies  of  it  in  the 
churches  of  his  diocese,  and  Introduced  the  four  Gospels  in  their 
place  :  rd  ruy  rtrrdpur  tOaYY^^tariai'  d^tuHjyayw  t^yyfktaj  The 
resiUt  of  these  and  similar  well  meant  efforts  is  that  not  a  single 
copy  of  T  has  come  down  to  our  times.*  Both  Aphraates  and 
Ephraim,  however,  made  use  of  the  Separate  Gospels.  The  former 
seems  to  have  employed  a  text  whicn  Baethgen  calls  a  slightly 
revised  form  of  So  {op.  c£f.,  n.  95) ;  we  would  rather  sneak  of  it 
as  a  revised  form  of  the  ola  Syriac  Gospels  of  the  2a  century. 
The  latter  made  use  of  a  more  thorough  ixlessene  revision,  closely 
approaching  in  form  to,  if  not  identical  with,  P  (Baethgen,  n.  95 ; 
Zann,  p.  63).  Our  oldest  MSS.  of  P  are,  however,  more  tnan  a 
hundred  years  later  than  Ephraim 's  time.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  veiy  important  textual  results  from  the  collation  of  even 
such  MSS.  as  Add.  14470,  14453,  14459,  ff.  1-66,  and  17117,  in 
the  British  Museum,  all  of  which  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 
latter  pare  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Early 
in  the  5th  century  RabbGlft,  bishop  jof  Edessa,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  occupied  himself  with  "  trans- 
lating the  New  Testament  out  of  the  Greex  into  the  Syriac,  because 
of  its  variations,  exactly  as  it  was."'  This  probably  means,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  Nestle,  that  BabbCQ&  undertook  a  revision 
of  the  Syriac  text  according  to  a  Greek  MS.  or  USS.  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  is  to  say,  still  further  assimilated  P  of  that  day  to  a 
Greek  (possibly,  from  his  connexion  with  Cyril,  Alexandrian)  text 
We  do  not  ss  yet  know,  however,  whether  this  revision  was  merely 
a  private  effort,  or  what  influence,  if  any,  it  exercised  on  the  history 
of  P ;  more  likely  it  was  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  Philoxen- 
ip.n  version  (see  below).  The  result  of  these  successive  revisions 
as  regards  Sc  has  been  that  it  survives  in  but  one  mutilated  codex, 
and  that  written  at  comparatively  so  late  a  date  as  450-470,^* — a 
phenomenon  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  Itala  codex  e 
of  the  Gospels,  copied  in  the  11th  century.  The  greater  part  of 
this  volume  is  in  tna  British  Museum  (Add.  14451)^^ ;  but  there  are 
three  leaves  of  it  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  forming  the  fly- 
leaves of  the  MS.  marked  Orient  Quart  528."    Crowfoot's  attempt 


1  ZAhn,  op.  eU.,  ppw  104-106.  >  pp^  cil.,  pp.  50,  00,  7S  to. 

•  Wright:*  edition,  p.  «^,  L 10,  "as  It  Is  writtmi  at  the  hMd  of  the  Gospel 

yt  onr  LlfegfTer,  In  tb«  beginning  was  the  Word." 

•  Now  extant  only  in  the  old  Annenlan  veralon,  translated  by  ttieMadiltartot 
A.nch«r,  and  rarlaod  by  O.  MOiingar  under  the  UVLd  ot  SwangUU  ConoordantU 
ExpofUioJbcta  a  S.  ^phratmo,  Yenlee^  1870. 

•  Phflllpa'a  ediUon,  p.  Q^ ,  L  17. 

s  &  Bfhrtumi  Sy^  BaXndm  tfi  Xdmeni  Baimi  aliorwmqui  apers  aiteto,  ed. 
r.  J.  Overbeck,  Oxford,  1865,  p.  ISO,  Sw 

'  AlperiK^  KaKOfiv$tas  iTiro/f^  L  20. 

S  Kartin's  artiple  "Le  A(&  Tta<rdipui>  da  nktlen*  (from  Bene  dee  Qvee- 
tiene  HidoriqueMy  April  1888)  oontalna  much  enrioua  literary  Information,  par> 
Ucularly  repirding  similar  compllationa  of  later  date.  See  alao  Claaea'a  arncle 
"De  Tatlani  Dialeosaron  Arabica  Verslone,"  in  Cardinal  Pltra'a  AnaUcta  Sacra 
SlpicOtfio  Solumtnsi  parata,  iv.  465.  Thla  AmMo  DiatMaaarvn  beslna  with  Xerk 
1. 1,  John  i.  1-6,  Lake  i.  6-SO,  Matthew  L  l-26a,  Loke  IL  1-80.  Oaeca'a  copy  la 
now  (1887)  in  the  banda  of  De  Lagarde,  who  baa  pnbliahed  a  few  pagea  of  it  in 
traehrUhtn  von  der  kdntgl.  GtmOtckafi  der  Wiwmtiachnften,  1880,  No.  4, 
L60-158.    According  to  Do  Lagarde,  the  text  18  that  of  the  ordlnaiy 

•  Overbeck,  op.  nt^  p.  172.  18-2a 
10  Tba  whole  of  the  Abbe  Martin'a  elaborate  aTgamentatlon  (Introd.  A  la 

Uritiqut  Tv^vaU  dv  If.  T.,  pp.  163-286)  ia  of  no  avail  asainat  this  paUeognphlo 
fact  No  one  who  is  conTersant  with  Syriao  MSS.  can  for  a  moment  doabt  that 
vu  oodez  of  Bo  wm  written  within  a  Tew  years  of  the  time  indicated  above, 
rhe  handwTltiDfli  of  Jacob  of  Edesaa'a  time  (the  latter  half  of  the  7th  centory) 
tre  altogether  diiTerent.  -Posaeaora  of  the  abbi'a  work  ahonld  cancel  pp. 
134-236.  The  "  Poetscriptnm,"  as  the  author  hlmaelf  has  explained,  ia  only 
in  elaborate  lake.  There  ia  no  MS.  Add.  70125  In  the  British  Moaeam,  no 
satalogue  of  the  (Jreek  MSS.  in  twenty-flve  volomea.  and  of  coarse  no  each 
photo^aph  eziata  aa  he  has  deacribcd.  Aa  for  the  '*apeeial  telegram"  fh>m 
''B^verend  Crowfoot*  through  the  '*agenee  Fri-Froa-Fro  and  Oo.,"  dated 
15th  December  1882,  It  Is  enough  to  aay  that  Mr  (Crowfoot  died  oa  18th 
March  1875. 

n  See  Wright,  Catalogue,  p.  78,  No.  exix. 

u  Bee  Rddiger  in  the  MonaUberidUe  of  the  Berlin  Aeademy  for  Jnly  187S, 
f.  667 :  Wright,  rtagmente  t/tke  OwttaMati  Gotptb  (privatalr  printed^ 


to  retranslate  So  into  Greek  is  a  failure  {Fragmenia  Evangelioa, 
1870-72);  Baethgen's  work  (Evangeliei^ragvunU,  kc)  wiU  per- 
haps be  found  more  satisfactoiy. 

The  scholars  of  the  Monophysite  branch  of  the  Syrian  Church 
were,  however,  bv  no  moans  satisfied  eren  with  the  revised  text 
of  P,  and  demanded  a  yet  more  accurate  rsproduction  of  the  Greek 
text  in  use  among  them.  Accordingly  AksSn&yft  or  Philozenus, 
bishop  of  MabbCgh  (485-519),  nndertook  to  satisfy  this  want,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  chorepiscopus,  Polycarp,  produced  a  literal 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  year  508.^  This  seems  at 
first  to  have  met  with  considerable  approval ;  Koses  of  Aggel,  for 
example,  who  flourished  from  650  to  570,'^  refers  to  the  version  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Psalms  evidently  as  the  standard 
work  of  the, day."  But  it  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by  two  later 
revisions,  and  MSS.  of  it  are  now  very  rsre.  Portions  of  Isaiah 
survive  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  17106,  ff.  74-87/*  and  the 
text  of  the  Goepels  in  the  codex  A.  2,  18  of  the  Biblioteca  An- 
gelica at  Rome,  of  the  11th  or  12th  century,^  and  perhaps  also  in 
the  Beirflt  (Beyrout)  Ma  described  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  H.  H«.IL»  At 
the  beginmng  of  the  7th  century  the  work  of  retranslation  and 
revision  was  again  taken  in  hand  by  the  Mononhysites,  the  scene 
of  their  labours  beingthe  different  convents  m  ihe  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria.  There,  in  the  years  616-617,"  Paul,  bishop 
of  TelU  dhS-MauzSlath  or  Constantina,  undertook  a  version  of  the 
hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.  at  the  request  of  the  patriarch  Atha- 
nasius  I.*^  Of  parts  of  this  many  MSS.  are  extant  in  .the  British 
Museum  and  the  Bibliothique  Rationale  jit  Paris,  and  the  Biblio- 
teca Ambrosiana  at  Milan  possesses  the  second  volume  of  a  codex  of 
the  entire  work,  which  has  been  reproduced  by  photo-lithography 
under  the  direction  of  CerianL^  This  version  not  only  exhioits 
the  asterisks  and  obeli  of  Origen's  text  of  the  LXX.,  but  tlie 
marginal  notes  contain  many  readings  of  the  other  Greek  trans- 
lators, which  have  been  largely  utilized  by  Field  in  his  noble  work 
Origenia  Hexaplorum  qtue  supersuntCi  vols.,  Oxford,  1875).  At 
the  same  time  and  place  the  New  Testament  of  Philoxenus  was 
thoroughly  revised  by  Thomas  of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,"  bishop  of 
Mabbdgh,"  who,  being  driven  from'  his  diocese,  betook  himself  to 
Alexandiia  and  workM  there  in  the  convent  of  St  Antony  at  tho 
Enaton  (or  Nire-mile- village).**  This  version  comprises  not  only 
all  the  books  contained  in  the  PSshittft  but  also  the  four  shorter 
epistles."  The  lapee  of  another  centuiy  brings  us  to  the  last 
attemot  at  a  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Monophysite 
Churcn.  Jacob,  bishop  of  Edessa,  undertook,  when  living  in  retire- 
ment in  the  convent  of  Tell- Addi  or  Teleda,"  in  704-705,  to  revise 
the  text  of  the  Peshltt&  with  the  help  of  the  Greek  versions  at  his 
disposal,''  thus  producing  a  curious  ecleotio  or  patchwork  text  Of 
this  work  there  are  but  five  volumes  extant  in  Europe,  four  of 
which  came  from  the  Nitrian  Desert  and  form  parts  of  a  set  which 
was  written  in  the  years  719-720.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  never 
to  have  attained  popularity." 

One  other  version  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  used  by 


U  Aaaenanl,  BOHUhtea  OrienlalU,  IL  SIL  M  B.O.,  IL  82. 

u  /Md.,  IL  88 :  Goidl,  BendieoiM  deOa  JL  Aeeademla  dei  Itacsi,  May  and 
rnne  188S,  p.  40i. 
M  Bdited  by  Cerlanl  In  MonumetUa  Saera  et  Frq/hiM,  toI.  v.  fhac.  1,  pp.  1-40. 


Jnne  188S,  p.  40i. 

M  Bdited  by  Ceruni  m  MonumetUa  Saera  et  FrqfUnOt  toI.  v.  Ihac.  1,  pp. 

V  Bee  Bemateln,  Daa  liellif  Svangeliuta  dee  Jcihannee,  Leipalc,  18S8,  krU. 
Annerknngen,  pp.  8,  29 ;  Martin,  Introd.  d  to  Orit.  TtxL  dn  S.  T,  pp.  160-101. 

M  SyrUu  Manuaeriptt,  GoaptU  efa  prt-HarkUnsian  Vereion,  Aet$  and  SpieOes  of 


»  Syriao  Manuaeripu,  GoapeU  efa  pre-Harkttnsian  Vereicn,  Aet$  and  Kpteltes  of 
the  PeAUto  Vertion,  wrUtm  {probably)  between  700  and  900  A.D.,  January  1884. 

V  8ee  Ceriani,  Monumental  toL  L  Ikac.  1 :  Prolegomena  in  Edit.  Vert.  Syr.  ex 
Tewlu  LXX.,  pw  lii. ;  Martin,  /lUrod.,  p.  180,  noU.  »  B.(?..  IL  333384. 

U  JTomnMiita,  vol.  tIL:  Codas  Syro-kemplaria  Awhro^anue,  1874.  The  first 
Tolnme  of  thla  eodex  waa  in  the  poaaeeaioa  of  Andrcaa  Maaiua,  but  haa  dia- 
appearcd  ainoe  hia  death  in  1578.  It  contained  part  of  I>enteronomy,  Joahna. 
Jodgea,  (four  books  oO  Kinga  Ghroniclea,  Ezra  (and  Nehemiah),  Judith,  and 
Toblt  (complete  1).  Bee  Middeldorpf,  Codex  Syriaeo-liemplarie,  Beriin,  1835, 
who  enomermtea  in  hia  prelhce  the  laboora  of  prcviona  editor*.  Bince  his 
time  the  booka  of  Judgea  and  Bnth  have  been  publiahed  by  T.  Skat  ROrdam 
{libri  Judicum  et  Buth  eeeundum  Vert.  Syriaeo'heiaplartm.  Copenhagen,  1859- 
61%  and  Bxodua,  Nombera,  Joahna,  1  and  2  Kinga,  by  P.  de  Lagarde  (F«t.  Teat,  ab 
Oriaene  rconuM  Frameenia  apud  Syrot  tervata  quinque,  GOttingen,  1880,  printed 
wlui  Hebrew  lettered  Oerlani  haa  commenced  a  critical  ediUon  in  the  Jfmu- 
SMiita,  Tol.  L  Ihac  1 ;  toL  iL  Ikacc.  1-4 ;  toI.  ▼.  ftacc.  1,  2. 

a  Bee  B.O.,  iL  90,  884 ;  Bemateln,  De  Hharklenei  N.  T.  Tranetatione  Syriaea 
Commentatiot  p.  4. 

B  Or  Manby ;  according  to  othera,  of  Germanieia  or  Maz'aah.  Ho  must 
not  be  eonfoanded  with  an  older  Thomaa  of  Germanieia,  a  Monophyatte  of  tho 
earlier  part  of  the  Oth  centoxy ;  aee  JLO.,  ii.  92, 326 ;  Kleyn,  Jaeciut  BaradaeHs, 
p.  43,  note  1.  M  See  Wright,  CataL,  p.  84,  note. 

0  It  haa  been  edited  by  White  at  Oxford  — the  OoapoU  In  ms,  the  Aeto 
and  Apoatolie  eplstlea  In  1799,  the  Ainline  epistles  In  1803  (the  opiatle  to  the 
Hebrews  la  defective,  ending  in  the  middle  of  chap.  xL  27>.  Tho  text  of  tho 
ahorter  epiatlea,  2  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  and  Jade,  has  been  recently  reprodoced 
by  phototype  firom  a  mannacript  dated  1471  —  ITUtianu  Manuieript.  The 
^rian  Antuegomena  Eptatlea  .  .  .  edUed  by  Isaao  H.  Halt.  1886.  Conaolt  also 
Tranattetiane  of  the  Boyal  Iriah  Aeademy,  Tof.  xxrii.  Va  vliL,  "  On  a  Syrian  MB. 
belonging  to  the  Collection  of  Archbiahop  Uaaher,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gwynn, 
D.D.  There  la  a  fine  MS.  of  thla  version,  dated  1170,  in  the  nnlyersity  library, 
Cambridge,  Add.  MS.  1700.  Its  peculiar  feature  Is  that  it  haa  the  two  epiatles 
of  Clement  Inaertcd  between  the  eathollo  eplstlea  and  thoae  of  St  PauU 

M  Probably  the  modem  reil'idi  or  Tell'ide ;  aee  Bocln,  PaidtL  «.  Syrien, 
p.  480:  Bachan,  Beiet  in Syrien u. Meeopotamien,  p. 469. 

V  Wridit,  Catal,  p.  88,  ooL  1. 

SB  Bee  Oeriani,  Le  EdUioni  e  i  UanoeeritH  deOe  Ventoni  SiriaAe  del  VteeMa 
TteL,  1809,  p.  27,  and  Jfontcmento,  toL  ii.  &sc.  1,  pp.  xi.,  zU.,  voL  t.  ft^  1, 
pp.  1-40 ;  Marttn,  Jntrod.,  pp.  830-232,  296  sg. 
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the  Christian  populatbn  of  the  Halldte  (Greek)  Church  in  Fdai- 
tine,  written  in  an  Aramaic  dialect  more  akin  to  the  langoage  of 
the  Jewish  Targllma  than  to  that  of  the  P«8hltt&>  A  lectionary 
containing  large  portions  of  the  Gospela  in  tlus  dialect  was  de- 
scribed by  Anexnani  in  the  catalorae  of  the  Vatican  library,* 
studied  hy  Adler,*  and  edited  by  Count  Fr.  Miniscalchi  Kri&o 
under  the  title  of  Evangeliarium  Sierotolymitanum  (2  yola., 
Yerons,  1861-64)l  It  was  written  in  a  conyent  at  a  place  called 
Abud,^  not  yery  far  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1030,  and  the 
scribe  claims  to  haye  copied  sundry  other  seryioe- books  for  the 
use  of  his  church  (see  Assemani,  op.  of.,  pi  102).  Fragments  of 
other  eyangeliaria  hare  been  published  by  Land,  from  MSS.  at 
London  and  St  Petersburg,  in  lus  Aneod,  Syr,,  iy.  ppw  114-162, 
21S-222;  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  168 ;  snd  of  the  Old 
TesUment  (translated  from  the  Greek),  pp.  103-110,  166-167, 
222-223.  According  to  the  same  authority  (p.  281),  the  calendar 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  must  hare  been  drawn  up  about  the  middle 
of  the  0th  century.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  extant  fragments  appear 
to  be  of  older  date.  Nbldeke  places  the  origin  of  the  yenion  in  the 
4th  or  6th  century,  certainly  not  later  than  600  (/oc  cU.,  pu  625V* 

All  the  aboye  reyisions  of  the  text  of  the  Syriao  Bible  aocordmg 
to  the  Greek  ai^  as  we  haye  seen,  the  work  ot  Monophysites.  with 
the  single  excepnon  of  the  last,  which  proceeded  from  the  Malkites. 
The  Nestorian  community  obstinately  adhered  to  the  old  PSshltti, 
and  the  solitary  attempt  made  to  introduce  a  reyised  text  among 
them  seems  to  haye  been  an  utter  failure.  Mar-abhft  1.  ,*  a  conyen 
from  Zoroastrianism,  who  was  catholicus  from  586  to  552,  went  to 
Bdessa,  studied  Greek  there  under  a  teacher  named  Thomas,^  and 
with  his  help  translated  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
Syriac,  and  perhaps  also  the  New.  This  statement  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  author  of  the  KiUb  al-Majdal  (M&rf  ibn  Sulaiman,* 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  supplemented  and  abridged 
by  *Amr  ibn  Mattft  of  TIrhfin,'  who  hyed  towards  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century),* of 'Abhdlsha',  bishop  of  Kisibia  (died  1818),  and 
of  Bar-Hebneus  (died  1286) ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  woid.^ 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  yersions  of  Holy  Scripture  we 
must  deyote  a  few  words  to  the  Massoretic  MSS.  of  the  Nostorians 
and  Jacobites.  >^  In  the  year  1721  Assemani  made  mention  in  the 
BiJblioUuea  Orunlalit  (ii.  288),  on  the  authority  of  Bar-Hebneus  in 
the  Aufar  BOai,  of  a  "  yersio  KarkapheiuU,  hoc  est  M<nUana,  qua 
yidelicet  incoln  montium  utuntur.*' "  About  the  meaning  of  these 
words  scholars  disputed,  and  some  searched  for  MSS.  of  the  alleged 
yersion,  but  in  yam.  At  last,  N.  WiMman  (afterwards  cardinal), 
guided  by  the  light  of  another  passage  in  the  Bvblioiheoa  Orientaiit 
(ii.  499,  600,  No.  xxiLX  recoenized  in  Cod.  Vat.  cliii  a  copy  of 
what  he  beUeyed  to  be  the  Karkaphensian  yersion.'*  Later  re- 
searches, more  especially  those  of  the  Abb4  Martin,  haye  corrected 
these  errors.  The  MSa  of  the  Earkaphensian  tradition,  of  which 
there  are  ten  in  our  European  libraries,  are  now  known  to  contain 
a  philolo^cal  and  grammatical  tradition  of  the  pronunciation  and 
punctuation  of  Holy  Writ  and  sometimes  of  other  writings.^  Syria 
was  rich  in  schools  and  colleges;  most  of  ito  towns  possessed  in- 
stitutions where  instruction  was  giyen,  mora  especially  to  students 
of  theology,  in  the  reading  and  exposition  of  tlie  Greek  and  Syriao 
Scriptures  and  their  commentators.  Such  wen  the  great  **  Persian 
school "  of  Edessa,  which  was  destroyed,  on  account  S  its  Nestorian 
tendencies,  in  489 ;  the  school  of  Nisibis ;  of  MShdz6  near  Selencia ; 
of  the  monastery  of  Dor-Kdnl  or  Dair-Kunnft  ;*  of  the  monastery 
of  Ken-neshr5  or  the  Eagles'  Nest,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  opposite  Jerftbls  ;  of  the  Dairft  'EllJUtA,  or  monastery  of 
St  Gabriel  ana  St  Abraham,  at  Mosul ;  and  many  oUiers.^  Eyery 
such  school  or  college  had  its  teachers  of  reading  and  elocution, 
mahggydni  and  ma^gydfU  (or  ma^erydni\  who  taught  their  pupils 
to  pronounce,  add  the  yowel-points,  and  iuterpunctnate  correctly,** 

1  8«e  NttMe1c^  In  Z.DM.O.,  xzil.  0M8),  p.  44S  «g. 
S  MSS.  Codd.  Bibl.  Apott.  Vatic  CaUdogiu,  U.  Na  xlx.  p.  70  io. 
S  If.  Tt»t.  Vtru.  Syriaom  Simplex,  Fkiloeetniana,  tH  HieroMoivmUanOt  Omen- 
boffen.  178© ;  Me  alto  Mtrtln,  Jntrod.,  p.  287  aq.  ^         ^       tr^ 

*  B«0  NOMeke.  loo.  e«.,  pp.  681,  527  ;lLand,  Anted.  9yr.,  fr.  pp.  227.M9. 

S  The  remaining  Uterature  in  tbia  dialect  (all  of  It  pnbliflhed  by  Land)  oon- 
Ststa  of  a  few  bymns  (pp.  111-1 ISX  Uvea  of  aainta  (pp.  leO,  170),  and  theological 
ftafroenta  (pp.  171-210).  One  firagment  (p.  177)  eonUlns  the  title  of  a  homily 
of  John  Chrysoatom.  «  Properly  M ii<0«bhi. 

.  r  S.O.,  III.  1,  80 ;  compare  !i.  411.  S  See  p.  852,  note  la 

•  See  Hoffmann,  AuMMVfft  av$  9vri$eh4n  Al-Un  penitehtr  U&rtyrtr,  pp.  6,  7. 

1«  See  B.O.,  il.  411412,  ill.  1,  75;  BarHebraoe,  Chrtm,  Bcdu.,  ecL  Abbcloos 
and  Lamy.  iL  89 ;  Martin,  Introd.,  pp.  292-294. 

,-il  ^  "*rt*n.  TradUioH  Karkapkteniu  ou  la  Mataort  dm  Ui  SfrUtu,  Paria. 
1870  ffrom  JouT%.  AaiaL\  and  IiUrod.,  pp.  27e-29I. 

"  In  ttie  Vatican  CaMocue  X^ol  IlL  287,  No.  cUi.)  be  tranaUtea  the  worda 
flU  ma$kUmdnMhd  hzrlfiphditd  by  ••  juxta  tradltlonem  vertlcalen  (f) :  boo  eat, 
Jiontanorum  In  Pbocniee  et  Ifeaopotamia  degentium." 

»  See  bia  Harm  Syriaem,  Rome,  1828,  p.  78 :  IL  SymboUt  PkUelogiem  ad  Hid. 
Ftrrioaicm  Srioc.  vet.  MrU  Partieula  prima;  d*  vertionibuM  atnsnUim, 
**~'!*  PweWte,  p.  147;  III.  Pariieula  meunda;  netnglonem  KarVaphermm 
nunc  primus  dcacriifiM.  We  need  not  here  indicate  Wiseman's  mistakes,  bat 
U.**  ^  P*^  *°  *^  ^^*^  *^  reproduced  eren  in  the  thinl  edlUon  of  ScilTeaar'a 
Plain  intnduetian,  1888. 

JJ  2^  Hoffmann,  Opnteula  KutoHana,  1880,  p.  t.  aq. 

»  See,  for  example,  B.O.,  ilL  1.  841,  col.  2  at  the  foot,  and  liL  2.  emziiv.  M. 

le  ttofftaiaim,  Opun,  Jftttar.,  p.  tIL  ;  Martin,  is/rn*.,  p.  S8».    ^  ^^     ^ 


[■IBLB  TBUIOVS. 

befon  tliey  wen  paned  an  to  the  higher  elsisss  of  ths  akHiyf 
hidM^ctrnttOi^Ma,  that  is,  the  proiessonof  exegesis  and  docton 
of  theology.''  The  mon  difficult  words  and  phrases  of  Scriptota 
were  graaually  collected  and  written  down  so  as  to  form  *'  couect- 
anea,'^2t4:jxSfa  dha-MinOJO,  or  "fasciculi,**  kurrdaS  dha-ahimOhi, 
and  the  union  of  these  composed  a  fOtJiShha  dha-i»raydtha,  ot  "book 
of  readings,*'  in  which  it  was  shown  by  means  of  yowej-pbints  and 
other  sisns  how  each  word  was  to  be  pronounced  and  accentuated." 
One  sum  yolume  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  12138,  dated  899) 
represents  the  work  of  a  Kestorian  student  in  the  oouTsnt  of  Mir 
Gabriel  at  Harrfin^*;  but  the  other  MSS.  extant  in  the  different 
libraries  of  ISuropei^  aro  of  Jacobite  origin  and  haye  a  common 
source,  the  scholastic  tradition  of  the  conyent  of  Karkaphethi,  or 
"  the  Skull,"  at  the  yillage  of  Msghdal  or  Miidal  near  Resh-'ainA 
or  B&s-'ain.*^  Such  are,  for  example,  Cod.  Vat,  No.  cliL,  now 
cliiL,  described  by  Assamsni  {CeUal.,  iii  287)  and  Wiseman  [Harm 
Sjfr,,  n.  161);  Cod.  Paris,  Ancien  fonds  142,  described  by  Zoten- 
berg  ^UUal.,  p.  80,  Ka  64)  and  Martin  {Tradition  Karbafkiaitu, 
pu  88);  Ccd.  Brit  Mua.  Add.  7188,  described  by  Bosen  {CkUal, 
p.  64,  Ko.  xlill  and  12178,  described  by  Wright  {CalaL,  p.  103). 
From  these  and  similar  MSS.,  as  well  as  from  the  words  of  Bar- 
Hebneus,"  it  appears  that  the  Karkeph&ye  were  the  monks  of  the 
conyent  of  KarkaphStha ;  that  thoy  wen  Westerns  or  Oocidentols, 
thereforo  Jacobites ;  and  that  one  of  their  chief  authorities,  if  not 
the  actual  originator  of  the  compilation,  was  Jacob  bishop  of  Edessa. 
Accordingly,  the  marginal  notes  indicate  yarious  readings  from 
Syriao  l&S.,  from  the  LXX.,  and  from  the  Harklensian  yenioo, 
as  well  sa  from  different  fathers  and  teachers.*^  'to  the  collection 
of  words  and  phrases  from  the  PSshlttil  yersion  is  added  in  aeycial 
of  these  MSS.  a  similar,  though  shorter,  collection  frx>m  the  Hark- 
lensian yersion  and  from  the  principal  works  of  the  Greek  fathen 
which  wen  read  in  translationa  in  tne  schools,**  followed  by  tracts 
on  diffennt  points  of  orthography,  grammar  and  punctuation." 

We  haye  spoken  aboye  (p.  824)  of  the  deutero-canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  Other  apocirpha  may  now  be  noticed  mote 
briefly ;  «.y..  Fa  clL  (in  the  hexapLur  yersion  of  Paul  of  Tell&) ;  the 
Parva  Omutit,  or  LiUr  JubUmorum,  a  fragment  of  which  has  been 
edited  by  Coriani  {Jfonummta,  yoL  ii  fiuo.  1,  p.  ix. ) ;  the  Testament 
of  Adam" ;  the  History  of  Joseph  and  Asyath  (Asenath),  translated 
by  Moees  of  Aggel  ^ ;  the  History  of  SanhSrib,  his  Yixir  Ahikar  or 
HikAr,  and  his  Disciple  Nftdhln."  Many  similar  books  exist  ia 
Arabic,  some  of  them  probably  translated  from  lost  Syriac  originala 
The  names  of  Daniel  and  Esra  ''the  scribe**  an  pnfixed  to  loto 
apocalyptic  works,"  and  eyen  to  almanacs  containug  prognostica- 
tions ofthe  weather.  Ice."  The  list  of  apocrypha  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  also  tolerably  extensiye.  We  may  mention  the  Pnt- 
evangditun  Jacobii  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  tne  Israelite,  or  of  the 
Infancy  of  our  Lora ;  the  Letters  of  Abgar  and  our  Lord  ;  the  Letters 
of  Herod  and  Pilate ;  prayers  ascribed  to  St  John  the  Baptist ;  the 
Tranaiiui,  Asaumpiio,  or  Koi/aictf  Beatm  Virginis,  extant  in  four  or 
fiye  redactions*^ ;  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  such  se  St  John,  St  Philip, 
St  Matthew  and  St  Andnw,  St  Paul  and  Theda,  and  St  Thomas^; 
the  Doctrine  of  St  Peter  " ;  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St  Panl.»*  Othgs 

27  Hoffknann,  op.  cUL,  ppw  zz.,  zzL  What  the  vhole  cnrriculvm  oTaoch  a 
atndent  ahonid  be,  ace<»alng  to  the  mind  of  Bar-Hebrafoa  in  the  IStlk  r«i»tuf7, 
may  be  seen  lh>m  the  AO.,  111.  %  M7-038  (^oaioeaBM,  iranalated  bj  J.  i. 
Aasemanl,  in  Xai,  SeripIL  VatL  Nova  ColL,  z.  eap.  tIL  1 9.  pi-  54^50- 

u  Hofltoann,  op.  eU.,  pp.  tL,  tU. 

U  Bee  Wright,  CataL,  p.  lOL  "  Martin,  Inind.,  p.  S91. 

H  Hofflnana,  In  Z.DJt.O.,  zzzIL  (1878X  p.  745 ;  and  in  BUdoT^  ZHUthriJtJii 
d.  AUtmt.  Wiaaanaekcjt,  1881,  p.  189.  »  lfarta^  op.  eti.,  pp.  122.  129. 

"  See  Wiseman,  op.  eil.,  p.  178 ;  Martin,  op.  cU.,  pp.  76^  7J*  1^ ;  Btmx, 

CataLt  pp.  86,  M ;  Wright,  CSolal.,  p.  109.    Among  thaas  oeeor  q^  and  \^X- 

The  InTeatlgatlona  of  Hoffinann  (in  Btade'a  Zaitachrljt,  18SI,  p.  IW)  aad  Daval 

iJoum.  AtfoLf  1884,  p.  680)  hare  siade  ft  certain  that  Q^  dealgnates  not  tie 

Ptehftti,  nor  Jseob  of  Edeaaa,  bat  one  Tabhlnl  (perliana  aamniDed  "tfa 
Beardleaa'n^  an  eminent  teacher  at  RSah-'alnl,  His  ooueagne  8&bhS  vas 
probably  the  fiunooa  acribe  Sabhi,  who  wrote  Brit  Mna.  Jkdd.  14428,  14<3> 
(7MX  and  12186.  IT.  1^  (728). 

M  Namelr,  np»eado*)Dion7Sia8  Areopaglta,  OregorT  Kaziaaam  (3  Tola^X  tfae 
worka  of  Baail,  the  epLstlea  of  Gregory  and  Baall,  John  Fhiloponos  ('.la 
Auurtfr^),  and  Severua  of  Antioeh  iHemilim  CatludrdUs  and  certain  aysod:^^ 
lettera  reUting  to  the  oonnea  o<f  Antioch>  A  fyaller  Hat  la  gf Tan  by  Aawsosi, 
B.O.,  ill.  2,  emznvii.  aq. 

«  See  PhilUpa,  A  Lettar  ofMSr  Jacob,  BiJtop  o/Xdeasa,  on  Striae  Ortkogreif^ 
Ac,  1869  (Appendix  IIL  pp.  66.96,  iaaned  aeparately  in  1870);  Xarttn.  Joe-^ 
evi  Bdtaaeni  Epidola  od  Goorgi%»  tpmrn  Samganatu  da  OrUiograpkta  Sfrieaa, 

a'  Wright,  Caial,  p.  1942 ;  aee  Ilenan,  In  the  Jonm.  JMat,,  Norenaber  mb* 
December  1858,  p.  427,  and  Wright,  Contrtbution*  to  tk$  Avoernkal  Litmt*-t 
(^  the  New  Ttatamant,  1865,  p.  61. 

V  Wright,  Cakd.,  p.  1047 ;  Land,  Ancod.  Syr*.  iU-  15-46w 

M  Wright,  Caial.,  p.  1207,  coL  1 ;  Hofbiann,  Auan^  an*  syriadbe*  Al^ 
partlachor  MaHyror,  1880,  p.  182;  aee  for  the  Syriac  text  Bnt  Xna.  OrieaiL  S&::. 
and  a  If  a  in  the  collection  of  the  ^VJC.K.  'now  presented  by  tbe  Societj  t3 
the  nniversity  of  CSambridgo>  »  Wright,  Cblol,  pp.  9,  106&. 

»  Wright,  CataL,  p.  852,  ooL  2 ;  Brit  Mna.  Orient.  2064,  £  1.  KUkAkA  £*■ 
ShMdkai  dJa-aaithni  ikS'DMnta  nthklyd. 

a  If  oat  of  theae  are  pnbliahed  in  Wrighf  ^jOMfrfbitfiMM ;  aee  olao  tike  Jcnnd 
qf  Saerad  LUaratura,  1865.  voL  tL  417,  toL  viL  129 ;  and  B.  H.  Oowper.  Tu 
Apocryphal  Goapala.  kc,  1867. 

»  See  Wright,  Apcerjnkal  Ada  ^tk$  ApooOaa,  t  Tolai,  U7L 

SI  Cureton,  Aneient  Syriao  Doeumanta.  pp.  85-41. 

^  Translated  by  lingerie  to  Beldenhdm's  KkKiOaknnMrt  It.  » 119  ii  i 
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of  these  apocirpha  are  extant  in  Arabic,  bat  the  Syriao  originals 
have  not  yet  been  recovered.  To  these  may  be  added  such  worlcs 
as  the  Didascalia  Apodolorum^  edited  (anonjmonsly)  by  P.  de 
Lagarde  in  1854 ;  extracts  from  the  Oontiitutionu  MfOBtolarum, 
ftscribed  to  Clement,  in  the  same  editor's  JUliquim  Juris  EccUt, 
ArUiq.^  pp.  2-32,  44-60  ;  and  the  Dodrina  Apostotorumt  in  Cnreton's 
Ancient  €yriae  Documents fja^.  24-85,  and  in  Beliquiss  Juris  Eoelss. 
ArUiq.  (under  the  title  of  DodritM  Addssi),  pp.  82-44. 

Into  a  description  of  the  service-books  of  the  Syrian  Chnrch  in 
its  different  sects— Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Haronites,  and  Malkites 
—we  cannot  here  enter.  ^  The  bare  ennmeration  of  the  yarions 
psalters,  lectionaries,  miswals,  &c,  would  far  exceed  our  present 
imits.  The  oldest  Syriac  psalter  in  oar£uropean  collections  is  not 
earlier  than  600  (Brit  Mus.  Add.  17110),  and  the  series  of  lection- 
iries  commences  with  the  9th  century.  Of  anaphone  or  litur^es 
t  would  be  easy  to  specify  some  sixty.'  The  oldest  of  all  is  a 
'ragment  of  the  anapnora  of  Diodoms  of  Tarsus  (in  the  British 
yiuseum,  Add.  14699,  ft  20,  21),  of  the  6th  century,  which  has 
^een  edited  and  translated  by  BickelL* 

Besides  the  yersions  of  Holy  Writ  and  other  works  enumerated 
ibove,  the  literature  of  Syria  comprises  a  yast  amount  of  matter, 
nteresting  not  merely  to  the  Orientalist  but  also  to  the  classical 
Kiholar,  the  theologian,  and  the  historian.  Some  portions  of  this 
iterature  we  must  now  endeayour  to  pass  under  review. 

The  long  series  of  Syrian  writers  is  headed  by  the  name  of  Bar- 
Oaisan  or  Bardes&nes,  *'the  last  of  the  Gnostics."*  He  was  bom 
it  Odessa  on  11th  July  154,'  and  seems  to  haye  been  the  son  of 
heathen  parents  of  rank.  Of  the  manner  of  his  oonyertion  to 
.hristiaoity,  and  how  he  came  to  deyiate  from  orthodoxy,  we  are 
ininformed.  Part  of  his  life  he  spent  at  the  court  of  Edessa ;  then  he 
>etook  himself  as  a  missionary  to  the  rude  mountaineers  of  Armenia, 
ind  finally  settled  down  in  the  fortress  of  Anium,  where  he  prob- 
ibly  remained  till  his  death  in  222.*  He  wrote,  we  are  told,  a 
listory  o/Armcniat  which  Moses  of  Chorene  used  in  a  Greek  trans- 
ation  ;  Eypomnsmaia  Indica^  compiled  from  the  oral  information 
(rhich  he  obtained  from  an  Indian  embassy  passing  through  Edessa 
•n  its  way  to  the  Roman  court;  and  polemical  treatises  against 
he  polytheism  of  the  heathens  and  the  dualism  of  Marcion.  He 
nd  nis  son  Harmonius  were  poets,  and  their  hymns  were  greatly 
dmired  and  imitated.  Even  Ephraim  could  not  help  admitting 
heir  merits,  whilst  he  reviled  tnem.^  Of  these  works,  however, 
nly  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  later  writers.*  The 
amous  dialogue  Utpl  tlftapiUvrp  or  De  FatOf  which  the  voice  of 
ntiquity  has  unanimously  ascribed  to  Bardes&nes,  was  in  reality 
omposed  by  his  disciple  Philip,  and  doubtleas  presents  us  with 
n  accurate  account  of^  his  master's  teaching.  Tne  Syriac  title  is 
ClLhdbhd  dhSNdmM  dh'Athrawdlhd  (The  Book  of  the  Laws  of 
he  Countries).* 

Of  Simeon  bar  Sabba'e  ('Hhe  Dyers*  Son  '*)i  bishop  of  Seleucia 
nd  Ctesiphon,  ana  Milles,  bishop  of  Susa,  we  know  little  beyond 
he  fact  of  their  martyrdom  in  the  great  persecution  of  the  Cnris- 
ians  by  Shabhor  or  Sapor  II.,  which  began  in  839-340. >*  Simeon 
I  said  by  'Abhd-Ish6' "  to  have  written  "epistles,""  which  seem 
3  be  no  longer  extant  To  him  are  also  ascribed  sundry  hymns," 
nd  a  work  entitled  KUhabhA  dh*Abhdhdthd  (The  Book  of  the 
'athers),  which,  according  to  Sachau,  treats  of  the  heavenly  and 
irthly  hierarchy,"    The  writings  of  Mill§s  are  stated  by  'Abhd- 


nd  by  Perkioi,  Journal  <^  th4  American  OrUt%UU  Soeisty,  viii.  p.  182  ag. ;  re- 
rinted  in  the  Journal  qf  Sacred  LUeraiurt,  Jannarv  18C5,  p.  872  aq, 

1  The  reader  it  referred  to  the  following  works :  J.  A.  Assemanl,  Codti  LUvrg. 
cdesim  Univenm,  18  YoU.,  Rome,  1740-66  :  Benandot,  Liturgiarum  OritnL  Cot- 
ctio,  2  voU.,  Parla,  1716 ;  Etheridge,  Ths  S^frian  Churchu,  th$ir  Bariy  HUtoru, 
iturgUs^  and  Litsratun^  London,  1846;  Badger,  Tht  Ntttoriant  and  their 
Ituals,  2  ToU.,  London,  1852;  Howard,  The  Christiana  qf  St  TJumae  and 
£ir  Liturgict^  Oxford.  1864 ;  Denzinger,  RituM  Orientaliut^  Copfortcm,  Syrorum, 

Armenonim  in  administrandla  tacramentia,  2  volt.,  WUrzburg,  1863^;  J. 
orinus,  Comment,  de  Sacria  EceUa.  OrdinationHma,  Ac,  Paris,  1665,  Antwerp, 
;9.'j ;  Bickell,  Conapectva  Rei  Syrorum  Lilerariea,  chapa.  vii.<z. 
s  See  a  complete  list  in  Bickell's  ConMtetua,  pp.  65-68 ;  eomp.  also  Neale 
id  LIttledale's  LUurgiea  </ SS.  Mark,  Jamea,  Ac.,  2d  ed.,  1800,  p.  146,  and 
ppondix  1. 

*  Soe  his  CoTupfdiu,  pp.  63,71.72.  The  Syxlsc  text  Is  given  in  Z.D.Ar.GF.,xzvlL 
873),  pp.  608-613. 

*  Bee  Mei?c,  Bardaaanea  von  Edeaaa,  1868 ;  Hilgenfeld,  Bardeaanea.  der  letste 
noatiker,  1864  ;  Hahn,  Bardeaanea  Gnoetieua  Syrorum  vrimua  Hymnoiogue,  1810. 

•  So  the  Chronicon  Edeaatnum.  in  AssemanL  B.O.,  I  880,  and  Bar-Hebneus, 
h  ron.  Ecclea.,  1.  47  ;  but  Ellis  of  Nislbis,  as  dted  by  Abbeloos  in  Us  notes  on 
ar  Hebrseus,  loe,  elt.,  places  his  birth  in  184. 

•  Bar-Hebrvus,  Chron.  Eaclea.,  I  47. 

I  E-g-.  Opem  Syr.,  11.  430  D,  6M  P,  last  Une. 

S  Compare  the  hymn  In  the  Byriao  Acts  of  8t  Thonus  (Wright,  JpoeryphaX 
cf».  p.  274);  Lipsios,  Die  Apoeryphen-ApoetelgeachickUn  und -ApoetelUgenden, 
202  $q. 

9  It  wM  first  edited  by  Cureton,  with  an  English  translation,  In  his  Spiet- 
givm  Syrlacum-  see  also  T.  ft  T.  Clark's  AnU-Nicene  Chrietian  LUnxtry,  voL 
ell.  p.  85  .T^.  and  Merx,  op.  <?«.,  p.  25  fj. 

w  See  a  IE.  Assemani,  Ada  Sanctorum  Mariyrum,  1. 10  aq.,  66  aq. 
"  Or  'Ebfidh-yeshQ',  bishop  of  NlsIbls,  whose  bibliographical  CWalo^iM  has 
sen  edited  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Rome,  1653,  and  by  J.  8.  Assemani  in 
8  B.O.,  ill.  L    Then  is  an  English  translation  of  it  by  badger.  The  Neetoriane, 
361.8T0.  M  B.O.,  ilC  1,  5l! 

AsMtnani,  i4<*»  SoiMterBsi  Martyrum,  I  5 ;  Rosen,  Catalogue,  p.  14,  ooL  2, 
t :  Overbeck,  S.  Efhraemi,  Ac.,  Opera  Seleeta,  p.  424.  •-»  ir      • 

u  Kurzca  Verwaii^niaa  der  Saehau-achen  Sanmlung  tyrieditr  EandtAH/Un, 
•rlln,  1885.  p.  x.and  Na  108,  8. 


Ish5*  (loe.  eiL)  to  have  been  "epistles  and  diaooniler  (Mmri)  on 
yarioizs  subjects  " ;  bnt  of  these  time  has  also  robbed  us. 

The  same  of  Jacob  (or  St  James)  of  Nisibis"  is  far  more  widely 
known.  As  bishop  of  that  city  he  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Kicaa.  He  lived  to  witness  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the 
Bomana  and  the  Persians,  and  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  city 
by  his  pntvera  from  the  latter  power.  He  died  in  the  s&me  year 
(338).^  To  him  has  been  ascrilwd,  on  the  authority  of  Gennadius 
of  Marseilles  I'  and  of  the  ancient  Armenian  version,^  a  collection 
of  homilies,  the  Syriac  text  of  which  has  only  been  recovered  and 
published  within  the  last  few  years.  George,  bishop  of  the  Arab 
tribes,  writing  to  a  friend  in  the  year  714,  is  aware  that  the  author 
was  a  certain  "Persian  sage."  hakkimd  Phdrsdyd,  and  discusses 
his  dscte  and  position  in  the  church, ^  but  does  not  think  of  identi- 
fying him  with  Jacob  of  Nislbis.  Later  writers  are  better  informed- 
Bar- Hebrseus  knows  the  name  of  Pharh&dh  as  the  author*; 
*Abhd-Ish6'  gives  the  older  form  of  Aphrahat  or  'A^podnjt " :  and 
he  is  also  cited  by  name  by  Elias  of  liisibis^llth  century)  m  his 
Chronicle.^  The  real  author  of  the  twenty-two  alphabetical  Jlomi- 
lies  and  the  separate  homily  "On  the  Cluster"  is  now,  therefore, 
known  to  have  been  Aphraates,  a  Persian  Christian,  who  took  the 
name  of  Jacob,  and  was  subsequently  famous  as  **  tho  Persian  sage." 
He  was  probably  bishop  of  the  convent  of  H&r  Matthew  near 
Mosul,  and  composed  his  works,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  the  years 
837,  844,  and  846,  during  the  great  persecution  under  Sapor  II.* 

A  junior  contemporary  of  Aphraates  wsa  Ephraim,*  commonly 
called  Ephraem  Syrus,  "the  prophet  of  the  Syrians,"  the  most 
celebrated  father  of  the  Syrian  Church  and  certainly  one  of  its 
most  yoluminona  and  widely  read  writers.  He  was  bom  of  heathen 
parents  at  Nisibis,  but  became  the  pUpil  of  the  bishop  Jacob,  and 
finished  his  education  at  Edessa.  The  incidenta  of  his  career  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here.*  His  death  took 
place  in  June  878.*  His  works  have  been  largely  translated  into 
Greek,''  Armenian,  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic*  .  They  consist 
of  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  expository  sermons,  and  a  vast 
mass  of  metrical  homilies  and  hymns  on  every  variety  of  theolo^- 
cal  subject*  Many  of  these  last  are  composed  in  nis  fiivounte 
seven-syllable  metre,  in  stanxas  of  different  length ;  but  he  fre- 

2uently  used  other  metres  and  mixed  strophic  arrangements.* 
>f  Ephraim's  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  but  little  has 
reached  us  in  the  original  Syriac.'^  Most  of  what  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Ephraemi  Oj)€ra  Syr.,  vols,  i  and  ii.,  is  derived  from  a 
large  Catena  Patrum,  compiled  by  one  Severus,  a  monk  of  Eaesaa, 
in  861.*  Of  his  commentary  on  the  Dia-iessarifn,  preserved  only  in 
an  early  Armenian  translation,  we  have  spoken  above  (p.  825).  In 
the  same  language  there  is  extant  a  translation  of  his  commentary 
on  the  Pauline  epistles.*  ^Tol.  iL  of  the  Roman  edition  contains 
some  exegetical  discourses  (pp.  816-895X  the  number  of  which  has 
been  largely  increased  by  Overbeck  {S.  Ephraemi  Syri,  kc,  Opera 
Seleda,  pp.  74-104).  In  the  same  work  will  be  found  two  or  the 
discourses  against  early  heresies  addressed  to  Hypatius  and  Domnua 
(pp.  21-78 ;  comp.  Wright,  Catal,,  p.  766,  coL  2),  two  tracts  on 
tne  love  of  the  Most  High  (pp.  108-112),  and  the  epistle  to  the 


'^  KcU  Zvplrp  Hdw  elda  koI  Aartm.  wdrra,  ^Iffipof,  E^pdnyr  diafidt ; 
Liffhtfoot.  S.  IgnaHua,  I  48a 

IS  This  date  is  given  by  the  Chronic  Edeea.  (B.O.,  I  895%  by  Dionysios  of  Tell- 
IfAhrfi  (ibUL^  p.  \f\,  by  the  so-called  Liber  CTkUipAanm  (in  Land,  Aneed.  Syr.,  I 
i  .  by  ELia^  of  N.^is(s«e  Abbeloos's  note  in  Bar-Hebnens,  Chron.  Soelea.,  Q. 
'.H\  LDkl  mJcf^utuUiy  by  Ephraim  (Bickell,  S.  Ephraemi  Syri  Carmina  Nieibena, 
p.  20).  17  In  his  I>e  Viria  lUuatHbua,  written  before  4e«. 

le  FabUsheil  by  N.  Antonelli  (Rome,  1756)  with  a  Latin  translaUon,  and  re- 
printeid  Id  Gall  and  Ins,  Bibl.  Vet.  Patrum,  vol.  v.  The  mistake  has  passed  (no 
[Joutit  thinugh  tht!  Arabic)  to  the  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  flfth  homily;  see 
Zatenbem.  Cntnf.  dta  ilSS.  MiopUna  de  la  BiU.  NaL,  p.  248.  col.  2,  No.  17. 

»  See  D«  Liwarae.  Anal.  Syr.,  p.  108 ;  The  Homiliea  cf  Aphraatea,  ed.  Wright, 
p.  10 ;  Ryasel,  Ein  BrUfCeorga,  Biachq/a  der  Araber,  188^ 

S»  Chron.  Ecdee.,  il.  84.      >i  B.O.,  iU.  1. 85.     n  See  Wright,  Aphraates,  p.  88. 

V  Wright,  Avhraatea,  pp.  440  and  507 ;  comp.  Basse,  Prolegomena  in  Aphr.  Sap. 
Para.  Sermonea  komiUticoe,  1878 :  J.  Forget,  De  Vita  at  ScriptU  Aphr.,  Sap.  Pertse, 
1882;  Bickell  in  Thalhofer,  Bihiiothek  der  Kirchenvdter,  102  and  lOS,  where 
eight  of  the  homilies  are  translated.  M  More  correctly  AphrCm. 

»  See  the  i4rta  &  J^pknvmi  in  the  Roman  ed.  of  his  works  bv  Peter  Mob 
Q>etn8  Benedlctos)  and  the  Assemants,  pp.  zxiiL-lziii.;  and  comp.  Bickell, 


M  See  the  various  authorities  cited  by  Assemani,  B.O.,  1.  64,  note :  Bickell, 
Carmina  NUibena,p.9,  note ;  Qabdel  (^ardihl,  Liber  TheaauH  de  Arte  Poetica 
Syrorum,  1875,  pp.  rf-18.  _  .     . 

w  Even  Photina  speaks  with  respect  of  the  rhetorical  talent  of  Ephraim.  so 
far  as  he  oonld  Judge  of  it  from  these  imperfect  translations  (ed.  Bekkor,  p.  10O> 

»  See  B.O.,L  149  sg.  » /6iA,  i.  68-149  ;  ill.  !,«!. 

»  Oompaiw,  for  instonce,  Bickell,  Carm.  Niaib.,  Introd.,  p.  81.  The  Syrian 
line  consists  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of  sylUbles,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
twelve,  Ac  In  the  older  writers  there  is  no  intentional  rirae,  which  first 
appears,  we  believe,  among  the  Westerns,  in  Antonlus  Rhetor  (9th  century). 
Real  meti«8,  like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  coupled  in  the  Utter  caao 
with  rime,  were  whoUy  unknown  to  th^  Syrians.  Hebrew  poetry  barely  rises, 
as  regards  outward  form,  beyond  the  level  of  Arabic  rimed  prose ;  the  Syrian!*, 
whilst  destitute  of  rime,  at  least  Imposed  upon  themselves  the  restraint  of  a 
Itanlted  but  fixed  number  of  sylkblee.  .    .    ^  j 

•1  Genesis  and  Exodus  in  Cod.  Vat  ex.,  and  five  leaves  of  Genesis  in  Cod. 
Vat  cxx.  CM6  Assemani,  Catal.,  ill.  p.  125X  ,  .     ^ 

Si  Cod.  Vat  clll.,  Brit  Mus.  Add,  12144.  Bevems  used  for  Genesis  a  com- 
mentary different  ftom  that  in  Cod.  Vat  ex. ;  see  BickeU,  Conepectue,  p.  19 ; 
comp.  Pohlmann,  &  Miraemt  SyH  Commentariorum  in  a.  aeripturam  tedue  l» 
eoddTvatt.  manuaeriptua  at  in  edU.  Bom.  imprmua,  t  parts,  Utt-M. 

n  Bee  Biekell.  Conapeotua,  p.  sa 
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118-131).    Of  metrical 
U354)  the  hymns  against 


monks  who  dwelt  in  the  monntains  (i 
writings  the  same  book  contains  (pp.  8  ,  .  _ 

Julian  the  Apostate  (pp.  1-20),  and  the  oonclosion  o'f  the  hymns 
on  Paradise  (wanting  m  the  Boroan  ed.,  yoL  iii:  598).'  Other 
metrical  homilies  were  published  by  Zingerle';  bat  far  more  im- 
portant,  as  haying  a  nal  historical  interest,  are  the  Carmina 
Mtibena,  or  "  Hymns  relating  to  the  City  of  Kidbis/'  edited  by 
Biokell  in  1866.  These  poems,  which  deal  in  great  part  with  the 
history  of  Niribis  and  its  bishops  and  of  adjacent  cities  (such  as 
Anzlt  or  HanzKt,  Edessa,  and  Harrftn),  were  composed,  according  to 
Bickell  (Introd.',  p.  6  sg.),  between  the  years  350  and  870  or  there- 
aboata.*  A  large  qnantity  of  hitherto  unpnbliahed  matter  is  also 
eontained  in  L&my,  S.  EjMraemi  Syri  Bymni  ei  jSermonu,  yoL  L, 
1882^  and'yoi  iL,  1886, — e.g^  fifteen  hymns  on  the  Epiphany,  a 
diaconrse  on  onr  Lord,  seyenl  metrical  nomilies  (in  particular  for 
Passion  week,  the  Resurrection,  and  Kew  or  Low  Sunday ),  liymns 
on  the  Passoyer  or  unleayened  bread  (i>0  Asymis)  and  on  tne  Cruci- 
fixion, acts  of  Ephraim  from  the  Paris  MS.  Anden  fonds  144, 
commentaries  on  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  other  metrical 
homilies,  and  hymns  on  the  natiyity,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Lent,  &&  The  so-called  Testament  ox  Ephraim*  has  been  printed 
in  the  Ofera  Ormea,  iL  pp.  395-410  (with  yarious  readinA  at  ^ 
438),  and  again  by  Oyerbeck  {op,  eU,,  pp.  137-156).*  '^ 

notwithstanding  his  yast  fecundity  and  sreat  popularity  M  a 
theological  writer.  Ephraim  seems  not  to  naye  had  any  trapils 
worthy  to  take  his  place.  In  the  Testament  we  find  mentioned 
with  niffh  commendation  the  names  of  AbhX,  Abraham,  Simeon^ 
Hiii  oiA^siBl,  and  Zenolnus  of  G&drti,*  to  whom  we  may  add 
Isaac'  and  Jacob.*  Two,  on  the  other  hand,  are  named  with  de- 
eided  reprobation  as  hwetics,  namely,  Panlonas  (IIavX»raf)  or 
Pftolinns  (UavXiyof)  and  Arwadh  or  Arwat.*  Of  these,  Abhift  is 
cited  by  later  writoxa  and  compilers  as  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  (Sospels,  a  discourse  on  Job,  and  an  exposition  of  Ps.  xlii. 
9.^*  Paulonas  or  Paulinua  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  *Abhd-Ish5'^  as  haying  written  **madhr&Bhi  or  metrical  homi- 
Iml  discourses  a^pdnst  inquirers,  disputotioiis  against  Marcion, 
and  a  treatise  concerning  Delieyers  and  the  creed."  Zenobius, 
who  was  deacon  of  the  church  of  Edessa,  according  to  the  same 
anthority,^  composed  treatises  against  Marcion  and  Pamphylius  (1), 
besides  sundn^  epirtles.  He  was  also  the  teacher  of  Isaac  of 
Antioch,  of  whom  we  shall  Bpeak  shortly. 

Better  known  than  any  of  the?^  disciples  of  Ephraim  an  two 
writers  who  b^ouf  to  the  close  of  this  century  ana  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  Balai  and  CyrillfinL  The  date  of  Balai  or  Balsus, 
chorepiicopus  (as  it  seems)  of  the  diocese  of  Aleppo,  is  fixed  by  his 
being  mentioned  by  Bar-Hebr»us"  after  Ephraim,  but  before  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  (431).  Acacius,  bishop  of  Aleppo, 
whom  he  celebrates  in  one  of  his  poems,  must  therefore,  as  Bickell 
saya,'^  be  the  same  Acacius  who  had  a  snare  in  conyerting  Babbula 
to  Christianity,"  and  died  at  an  extreme  old  age  (it  is  said  110 
^ears)  in  432.  His  fayourite  metre  was  the  pentar)rllabic,  which 
IS  known  by  his  name,  as  the  heptasyllabic  by  that  of  Ephraim, 
and  the  twelye-syllable  line  by  that  of  Jacob  of  Sdrfigh.  some  of 
his  poems  haye  been  edited  by  Oyerbedc  in  the  often  cited  collection 
B,  Bvhraemi  Syri,  kc.  Opera  SeUetOj  pp.  251-336,  namely,  a  poem 
on  tne  dedication  of  the  newly  built  cnurch  in  tiie  town  of  Xen- 
neshrin  (Kionesrln),  fiye  poems  in  praise  of  Acacius,  the  'late 
bishop  of  JLleppo,  tne  first  and  eighth  homilies  on  the  history  of 
Joseph,  specimens  of  prayers,  and  a  fragment  on  the  death  of 
Aaion.^    Cyrill5n&  composed  a  poem  "on  the  locusts,  and  on 


1  The  lait  hynm  (p.  851)  is  genuine,  i 
Aows  (eee  Bickell,  CbiupMfiM,  p.  19) ;  i 
tiOB  ofGonBUatine  (pn^  856-861)  is  eert 


I,  as  the  Tery  fket  of  its  being  an  acroatio 
.-, ;  wlienss  the  metrical  homllj  on  the  bap- 

^^ ,  ji  eertsinl7  spuriooa  (Bickell,  loe.  ett.). 

•  &  P.  Efknwmi  SiA  SermimM  duo,  Brizen.  1859  (see  B.O.,  L  149,  ooL  1,  Na 
81) ;  Mcnwmnia  Syriaea  n  BomanU  Codd.  eoOiaa,  I  4  (B.O.,  loc  eiL,  No.  80X 
xuigerle  has  rendered  many  of  Ephimlm's  works  into  Oenojui,  «.ff.,  JH$  htUUf 
Mum  duT  Synr:  (ktdnge  dtt  h.  KirdunvaUn  Epkraem,  1888 ;  (Mna4  gt^en  dU 
OriUUr  <2wr  dU  (kkiimnim  Octtti,  1884 ;  FMlkrarm  aut  lAbanofU  C&rUn,  1845 : 
An  &.  Kinht%vat$n  Ephratm  avMnoOUU  SoKrIJUn,  out  d,  OriaekUcktn  und 
8fri$Aen  lUbtnttMt,  6  Tols.,  ad  ed..  1845-47 ;  IHt  Bedtn  du  L  EjiKnum  Mfiwn  dU 
Kttmr,  1850 ;  Btdm  dat  k.  Rpkratm  d$$  Syrtrt  %ber  Selbttvtrl&ugnung  und  tintam* 
I«teiwtMiM,  mil  9inn%  BrUf*  dtaatOen  an  EintisdUr,  ISH.  Transktions  into 
ft^ish  hare  been  attempted^  thouj^h  with  less  saccens,  by  Moirls  (SsUet  Work$ 


Bargees  (StUet  Mttrieal  Hynm  a»d  SimaUe 
auM  qfrnntvA,  &&,  1853). 
>.  28,  note  21.  «  Bee  B.O.,  L 141.  No.  8L 

, .ed  by  a  later  hand  Is  shown  by  the  long  and 

Pyqjo^l^dla^pesslon  on  Moses  and  Pharaoh  (^.  Or.,  il.  406)  sn^^the  ftory 


.    I Epkratm  th$ Syrian,.... 

^EjOimtm  Svnu,  1858 ;  Th§ 
*  tcnnp.  Bickell,  Onupmiu 
8  That  it  has  been  inf 


^mproUte  at  the  end  ((bid.,  p.  409X  as  also  by  the  stanxsa  regardhig  the 
Ttaie  which  Ephiaim  saw  growing  ont  of  his  mouth  when  he  was  an  inlknt 
<*^'  ^J^>  •  -8.0.,  L  88, 144.  T  JMd.,  1 165. 

•  See  Wright,  CSstal.,  p.  992,  coL  2,  No.  88. 

»  Ako  written  «^aji|-2nfl^  and  fc^>ol-*rit-  B^  Orerbeck's  text, 
p.  14T,  and  the  TarUnts,  p.  xxx.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  hopelessly 
"^JPf  ^7  *^*  •crtbea.     10  See  Wright,  CataL ,  pp.  831,  coL  1,  and  1002,  coL  1. 

lli.O.,iiL  1.17a  ^'      M/m£,L  168;  ill.  1,48. 

-^L?*,*  >*^!V  ^^^  ^y  Aeseraani,  B.O.,  1. 166.    Cardlliil  (UUr  TUm.,  pp. 
to?2£**"  BaUTs  death  in  460,  but  gires,  as  usual,  no  authority.    This  seems 

\t  9S!^^^y-  ^j  TbalhoCw,  BiUiofhsk  d$r  KirditnvSUr,  41,  p.  68. 
2  ^^•'V^-  '*""»««<  Svri,  &C. .  Optra  8el»da,  p.  162.  L  20. 
"See  ako  Wenig,  BtJuOa  Syriaea.  ChmUmaihia,  pp.  160.162 ;  BSdceU,  Obw 
9Mfa4  9- M^  aotel;  ThaUurfer,  ^iWiotiUk,  41,  p.  07,  and  44 


(diyine)  chastisement,  and  on  the  inyasion  of  the  Iluns,'*^  in 
which  he  says :  "  The  North  is  distressed  and  full  of  wars ;  ssd 
if  Thou  be  neglectfiil,  O  Lord,  they  will  again  lay  me  waste.  If 
the  Huns,  O  Lord,  conquer  me,  wny  do  I  seek  refuge  with  the 
martyrs  t  If  their  swords  lay  me  waste,  why  do  I  lay  hold  on  Thy 
great  Cross  t  If  Thou  myest  up  my  cities  unto  them,  where  is  the 
glory  of  Thy  holy  Church  f  A  year  ia  not  yet  at  an  end  since  they 
came  forth  and.  laid  us  waste  and  took  my  children  captiye  ;  and 
la  a  aecond  time  they  threaten  our  land  that  they  will  humble  it." 
Now  the  inyaaion  of  the  Huna  took  place  in  395,^  and  this  poem 
must  h^ye  been  written  in  the  following  jrear  (396).  The  few  re- 
maining writings  of  Cyrilldn&,  composed  in  yariona  metrea,  hare 
been  eddted  by  BickeU  in  the  Z.D.M.O.,  jxyii  p.  566  ag.,  and 
translated  by  him  in  Thalhofer's  BMiothdc,  41,  pp.  9-63.»  BickeU  » 
is  inclined  to  identify  this  CyrilldnA  with  another  writer  of  the 
same  period,  'AbhsamyL  a  priest  of  Edessa,  Ephraim's  sister's 
son  fljid  a  pupil  of  Zenobius ;  but  his  reasons  do  not  seem  to  us 
The  Chroii.  Sdett,  {B.O.,  I  401}  stetes  that  'Abhsamya 
hymns  and  discourses  on  the  inrasion  of  the  Huns 
Dionysius  of  TeU-Mahre  {B.O.,  L  169)  speaks  of  him 
97.  iar-Hebnena  ia  less  precise  as  to  the  date:  after 
ihe  death  of  Chrysostom  (in  407),  he  adds  that 
about  thislime  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  died  (429)  and  *Abhsamyi 
flourished,  who  "  composed  many  discourses  in  the  (hepta^llabic) 
mene  of  H&r  Ephraim"  on  the  inyasion  of  the  Huns."  That 
*Abhsamyft  may  tutye  tsJken  the  name  of  CyrillOnll  at  his  ordinatioa 
is  oicourse  Ttossible,  but  it  seems  strange  that  none  of  these  three 
writers  should  haye  mentioned  it^  if  sucn  were  the  case.  On  Bar- 
Hebrsus's  statement  regarding  the  metre  which  he  used  in  his 
discourses  we  do  not  insist ;  he  might  easily  make  a  mistake  in 
such  a  matter. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century,  too,  there  llyed  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus  tne  abbot  Gregory,  who  aj>pear8  to  haye  beeu 
sent  thither  from  some  monastery  in  Palestme  as  the  apiritxul 
head  of  the  Syiiac-speaking  monks  in  the  island.^  He  cherished 
friendly  relations  with  Epiphanins,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salamis 
or  Constontia  (367-408),  and  a  monk  named  Theodore.  To  these 
are  addressed  seyeral  of  his  discourses  and  letters :  others  are 
general  «diortetions  to  the  monks  under  his  charge.^  The  dis- 
courses seem  to  be  only  portions  of  a  work  on  the  monastic  life, 
which  haa  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  complete  form,  tho  "book" 
mentioned  by  *Abhd-!sh6*  in  S.O.,  iii.  1, 191.  In  the  letters  he 
addresses  Epiphanins  as  an  older  man  speaking  with  authority 
to  a  younger;  it  ia  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  they  were 
written  before  Epiphanins  became  bishop. 

With  the  5th  century  commences  the  natiye  historical  literature 
of  Syria.  Prerious  to  this  time  there  existed  martyrologies  and 
liyes  of  sainte,  martyrs,  and  other  holy  men,  drawn  up,  in  part  at 
least,  to  meet  the  requiremente  of  the  seryices  of  the  church.  Such 
are,  for  example,  the  ancient  martyrology  in  a  manuscript  of  411**; 
the  Doctrine  of  Addai,  in  ite  present  shape  a  product  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  4th  century** ;  the  Eypomnemata  of  Sharhil ;  and  the 
Martyrdoms  o/Bar-samyd,  Sishcp  of  Edessa,  and  the  Deacon  Malbibh, 
which  all  belong  to  about  the  same  period.*"  This  sort  of  legendary 
writing  was  carried  on  to  a  much  later  date.*'  The  History  of 
Bith  Sil6kh  and  its  Martyrs,  for  instance,  can  hardly  have  been 
composed  before  the  6th  century,  if  so  early  **  r  <^d  the  ^ets  (/ 
Mdrl  must  be  still  later.**  No  larger  collection  of  such  docnmente 
had,  howeyer,  been  attenn>ted  before  the  time  of  Mamtha,  bishop 
of  Maiperkat,**  a  man  or  much  weight  and  authority,  who  was 
twice  sent  1>y  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  on  embassies  to  the 
Persian  monarch  Yazdegerd  I.,  and  presided  at  the  councils  of 
Seleucia  or  Ctedphon,  under  the  catholics  Isaac  and  Tabh-alahi 

17  Bee  Wright^  QUaL,  p.  671,  eol.  1.  No.  6,  a. 

U  See  Chnm.  Edtst.  in  B.O.,  1.  406,  No.  xl.;  Dionyslns  of  TeU-Mahri,  ibid., 
note  1 ;  and  an  anonymous  eon  tinner  of  Euseblos  in  Land'a  Anted.  Sur.,  L  £, 
L  2.  Joshua  Stylites  (ed.  Vright,  p  10,  L 1)  speciAes  A.  Qr,  707,  whlc£  begKi 
with  October  896. 

IS  See  also  Wright,  CataL,  pp  670-671 ;  Orerbeck,  &  Ephraeml,  Ac,  Optra 
SOteia.  pp.  879-881 :  BickeU,  Qmtpeetut,  p  84 ;  Gardi^  Uber  TKea.,  pp.  37-29, 
who  places  his  death  in  400l 

»  dee  his  Contptetut,  p.  21 ;  Thalhofer,  BOl,  41,  pp.  18, 16  (in  the  noteX 

u  Bar-Hebraius,  C%ron.  Emu.,  L  188. 

M  See  B.O.,  i.  170.17L  «  IWi,  L  ITS. 

M  Brit  Mus.  Add.  12160,  f.  252,  edfled  by  Wright  in  the  JbumoX  ^  Sacrrd 
Littraiurt.  1865-66,  tUI.  45,  428 :  see  the  Acta  Hancloruwi,  October,  toL  zii 
188-185.    It  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the  4th  eentozY. 

»  Edited  In  part  by  Onreton,  in  his  Aneieni  Syriae  Documtnta,  horn  VS&  ef 
the  6th  and  6t&  centuries  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  in  ftill  by  PhilUpa  frcsa 


a  MS.  of  the  6th  century  at  St  Petersbiuig,  1S76.  See  also  LtUrt  dTAbgar  em 
Hidcirt  dt  la  Convtrtion  dtt  Edtttitnt,  translated  from  the  ArmenUn  TvrsMfi, 
Tenioe,  1868 ;  Lipsins,  JHt  Edttttnitekt  Abgar.Satt,  1880 ;  Matthea,  IHt  Bdem- 
nitAt  Abyar-Sagt,  1882 ;  MOsinger,  Ada  SS.  Martyrum  Edetttnorum  Sawiitiii^  Mc, 
Nal,  1874. 

«  Bee  Cureton,  ^ne.  Syr.  Doe.,  and  Lfpsiua,  Die  Edttt.  AbgarSagOt  pL  41  <$. 

w  Bee  HoBtaann,  AuatHgt  au$  tyr.  AkUu  pert.  Martyrtr. 

9  See  Mbsinger,  ifonumtnta  Syr.,  ii.  63,  and  Boflhiann,  tm.  eCf.,  p.  45. 

M  Bee  Abbeloos,  Acta  S.  Marit,  1885,  p.  47,  where,  as  Ndldftke  haa  poiatod 
out,  the  writer  confounds  ArdashCr,  the  first  king  of  the  fi&sanlan  dynasty, 
witn  the  last  king  of  that  line,  Yaadegerd  IIL,  who  was  orertlirowii  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  battle  of  NIhlwand,  A.B.  21  (642  a.i>.). 

»  called  by  the  Oreeka  XuijTOpoli^  In  Byriae  Mtdhinath  SUkdS.  and  hr 
the  Arsbe  Maiy^OriVlB*  y  ^ 
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respectively.^  He  ii  Mid,  too,  to  hare  been  a  skilful  physician.* 
To  him  *Abhd-Ish5*  tssigns  the  following  works,*— "A  book  of 
martyrdoms,  anthems  and  hymns  on  the  martyrs,  and  a  translation 
of  the  canons  of  the  oonncil  of  Kicsea,  with  a  hirtory  of  that 
council."  The  last  named  of  these  he  undertook  at  the  reqnest  of 
Isaac,  catholicua  of  Seleucia,  who  died  in  416.*  The  canons  which 
mas  under  his  name  are  those  of  the  council  of  Seleucia  in  410.' 
Dit  his  great  work  was  the  Sook  of  Martyrs,  containing  sccounts 
of  those  who  suffered  for  the  Christian  faith  under  Sapor  II.,  Yax- 
ilegerd  I.,  and  Bahrftm  V.,  to  which  he  prefixed  two  disoourses  on 
the  glory  of  the  martyrs  and  on  their  torments.  One  of  these 
uarrarives  claims  to  have  been  recorded  by  an  ere-witnees,  Isaiah, 
the  aon  of  Hadhbd  (or  HadhabhQ),  ef  Arzan  ( A^^iyri)),  one  of 
the  Persian  \ing's  horsemen.'  Portions  of  this  work  survive  in 
the  British  Museum  in  MSS.  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  later  date  both  there  and  in  the  Vatican.  They  have 
been  edited  by  S.  K  Assemani  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Ada 
Sandorum  Martyrum,  1743.'  The  commentary  on  the  Gospels 
mentioned  by  Awemsni  is  really  by  Marathft,  the  maphriAn  of 
Taghrlth  (Tekrit),  who  is  also  the  anthor  of  the  anaphora  or 
liturgy.'  Of  him  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afterwarda  (sec 
p.  838  infra).  It  is  possible  too  that  some  of  tiie  above-mentioned 
Acts  may  belong  not  to  the  work  of  MArfitha  but  to  that  of  Ahfi, 
the  successor  of  Isaac  in  the  see  of  Seleucia,  who  likewise  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Persian  martyrs  and  a  life  of  his  teacher  'AbhdA, 
the  head  of  the  school  in  the  monastery  of  DOr-KOnX  or  Dair-Knnn& 
(where  the  apostle  M&rl  was  buried).* 

About  this  time  evil  days  came  upon  the  Christian  church  in 
Svria.  Paul  of  Samosftta,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of 
^lopsue8tia  had  paved  the  way  for  Nestorius.  The  doctrines  of 
these  writers  were  warmly  espoused  by  many  of  the  Syrian  theo- 
logians; and  the  warlare  rsgod  for  many  years  in  and  around 
Edesaa,  till  it  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  great  Persian 
school  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Zeno  (488-489).^  BabbOla, 
s  native  of  Ken-neshrin  (Kinnesrin),  whose  &ther  was  a  heathen 
priest  but  his  mother  a  Christian,  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ken-ncshrin,  and  Acacins,  bishop  of  Aleppo. 
He  voluntarllv  ^ve  up  all  his  property,  forsook  his  wife,  and 
became  a  monlc  in  the  convent  of  Abraham  near  his  native  city. 
On  the  death  of  Diogones,  bishop  of  Edessa,  he  was  appointed  his 
successor  (411-412\.  Uis  admirmg  biographer  depicts  him  as  a 
fuodel  bishop,  and  he  oertainlv  appears  to  have  been  active  and 
energetic  in  tearhing  and  preaching  and  attending  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor.u  In  the  theological  disputes  of  the  day  he  seems  at  first 
to  have  sided,  if  not  with  Nestorius,  at  least  with  those  who  were 
averse  to  extreme  measures,  such  as  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
md  his  partisans ;  but  afterwards  he  joinea  the  oppoeite  pftr^» 
and  became  a  warm  champion  o^the  doctrines  of  C^ril,  which  he 
Bupportetl  at  the  council  of  Edessa  (431 X  From  this  time  onward 
he  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  NestorUnism,  and  even  resorted  to 
such  an  extreme  measure  as  burning  the  writings  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsucstia.  Hence  Ibas  in  his  letter  to  M&rl  speaks  of  him  as 
"tl>o  Arrant  of  Edessa,"  and  Andrew  of  Samoe&ta,  writing  to 
Uexanaer  of  Hierapolis  in  432,  complains  bitterly  of  his  persecution 
»r  the.  orthodox  (i.tf.,  the  Nestorians).  He  died  in  August  435." 
)f  the  writings  of  RabbQlft  but  little  has  come  down  to  us.  There 
s  a  sermon  extant  in  manuscript,^  enjoining  the  bestowing  of  alms 
n  behalf  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  and  pronibiting  all  feasting  on 
he  occasion  of  their  commemoration.  Another  sermon,  preached 
t  Constantinople,  is  directed  against  the  errors  of  Nestorius.'^ 
liere  are  also  extant  canons  and  orders  addressed  to  the  monks 
nd  clergy  of  his  diocese,"  and  a  number  of  hymns,  of  which  Over- 
eck  has  printed  some  specimens."  He  also  rendered  into  Syriac 
lyrilS  treatise  Ik  lUda  in  Dominum  nostrum  J,  C.  Fidt  ad  Theo- 
osiiim  Imperaiorem  ^  from  a  copy  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
uthor."  His  biographer  intended  to  translate  into  Syriac  a  collec- 
ion  of  forty-six  of  his  letters,  written  in  Greek  "to  priests  and 
n^perors  and  nobles  and  monks  " ; "  but  of  these  only  a  lew  remain, 
g. ,  to  Andrew  of  SamonSta,  condemning  his  treatise  against  the 
welve  anathemas  of  Cyril  * ;  to  Cyril,  regarding  Theodore  of  Mop- 
lestia  ^ ;  and  to  Gemellinus  of  Perrhc,  about  certain  monks  and 
ther  persons  who  misused  the  sacred  elements  as  ordinary  food** 


'  SCO  no.,  L  1T4  »;.;  Bar-Hebneus,  Cliron,  Ecdu.,  I  121,  IL  46, 49. 
2  n.O.  111.  1, 78.  and  note  4.  »  ibid.,  k^.  dt.  *  Ibid.,  L IM. 

0  Set  LAniy,  ConcUUn  StUxt^im  tt  CUsiphonti  kabUum  anno  i/0 ;  oomp.  8.  B. 
*'e!nanl,  (  o Id.  ilSS.  OrUtU.  /ii«.  PalaL  Mtdic.,  p.  M.  •  B.O..  L  IS. 

7  !V»e  ilwi  &0.,  L  181-194.  There  la  a  Qerman  tranalatkm  by  Zlngwle,  BMt 
i^»  dn-  k.  ilnrtgrtr  kt  MorMnlafuU$,  2  vols.,  1888.  *  &0.,  L  17«. 

»  I  hi  I.,  II.  401,  ill.  1, 360 ;  also  Abbeloos,  Acta  S.  Harts,  pp.  72  m.,  88. 

10  B.O..  L  SW,  40fl. 

11  See  Ills  bloipvphy  in  Orerbeclc,  &  SpKratmi,  kc.  Opera  S§laia,  p.  150  «o., 
P'^'ally  pp.  170-181 ;  translated  by  Biekell,  in  Thalhnfer's  BlblionUk,  Non. 
2-104.  U  B.O.J  L  408.  13  Codd.  MSS.  OrttiU.  BlbL  PalaL  Medic,  p.  107. 
i«  Soo  OvttrbMk,  S.  Ephraemi,  &&,  Optra  Seleeta,  pp.  830-244 ;  transUtod  by 
ckoll.  »  Tbld.,  pp.  210-221,  IS  Ibid.,  pp.  846-348,  862-378. 

17  Bee  Wright,  Calal.,  ^YlO.  *^*^ 

"  Com  p.  the  letter  of  Cyril  to  RabbOli,  Overbeck,  op.  clt.,  pp.  fS8-289. 

w  Soc  Overbeck,  oa  cM.,  p.  SOa  "/WA.  1^222. 

ii  /&l(£.,p.228,  a  Augment 

a  Ibid.,  pp.  S90-288.    Tha  ahortar  ftacmcnt  durald  follow  th»  longar  oae. 


BabbUlft  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Edessa  (435)  by  IhibhH  or. 
HIbha  (Oraecized  Ibas),""  who  in  his  younger  days  had  men  one  of 
the  translators  of  Theodore's  works  in  the  Persian  school.**  This, 
with  his  letter  to  Mftrl  toe  Persian**  and  other  utterances,  led  to 
his  beinff  chused  with  Nestorianism.  He  was  acquitted  by  the 
two  synods  of  T}'re  and  Beirilt,  but  condemned  by  the  second  council 
ofEphesus(  1 9),**  and  Konn us  was  substituted  in  his  room.  He  was 
restored,  however,  at  the  end  of  two  years  by  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  sat  till  October  457,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Nonnus,'' 
who  in  his  turn  was  followed  by  Cyrus  in  471.  Bcsiclcs  the  writ- 
ings above-mentioned,  'Abhd-Ishd*  attributes  to  Ibas  ^  "a  comment- 
ary on  Proverbs,  sermons  and  metrical  homilies  {madfirdshi),  and 
a  disputation  with  a  heretic";  but  none  of  these  appear  to  havo 
come  down  to  us. 

During  this  stormy  period  the  name  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amid, 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  certain  epistles.**  The  great  event  of 
his  life,  which  is  referred  by  Socrates  (bk.  vii  21)  to  the  year  422, 
is  thus  briefly  recorded  in  the  Martyrdogium  Jiomanum  Gregorii 
XIIL  (Malines,  1859),  9th  April :  "  Amidis  in  llesopotaroU  sancti 
Acatii  episcopi,  qui  pro  redimendis  captivis  eta^m  ecclesico  vasa 
oonflavit  ao  vendldit?'  The  said  captives  were  t^ersian  subjects, 
who  were  thus  ransomed  and  sent  back  to  their  idng  and  country.** 
Acacius  was  doubtless  a  favourer  of  Nestorianism,  for  his  letters 
were  thought  worthy  of  a  commentary  by  MSri,  bishop  of  Bctli 
Hardash£r^^  the  correspondent  of  Ibas.^ 

About  tne  same  time  rose  one  of  the  stara  of  Syriac  literature, 
Isaac,  commonly  called  the  Great,  of  Antioch.**  Ho  was  a  native 
of  Amid,  but  went  as  a  youn£[  man  to  Edessa,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
teaching  of  Zenobius,  the  disciple  of  Ephraim.**  Thence  he  removed 
to  Antioch,  where  he  lived  as  priest  and  abbot  of  one  of  the  many 
convents  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  his  younger  days  ho 
would  seem  to  have  travelled  farther  than  most  of  his  countrymen, 
as  it  is  stated  that  he  visited  Rome  and  other  cities.**  With  ^his 
agrees  what  is  recorded  by  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahr6**  as  to  his 
having  composed  poems  on  the  secular  games  celebrated  at  Home 
in  404,  ana  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Alaric  in  410,  Avhich 
shows  that  he  took  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  Western 
capital.  Isaac  died  in  or  about  460,  soon  after  the  destruction  of 
Antioch  by  the  earthquake  of  459,  on  which  he  wrote  a  poem.*' 
Isaac's  works  are  nearly  as  voluminous  and  varied  as  those  of 
Ephraim,  with  which  indeed  thoy  are  often  confounded  in  MSS. 
and  in  the  Roman  edition.  **  They  were  gathered  into  one  corpus  by 
the  Jacobite  patriarch  John  bar  ShQshan  or  Susanna,  who  ocgan 
in  his  old  age  to  transcribe  and  annotate  them,  but  was  hindered 
from  completing  his  task  bv  death  (1073).**  Assemani  has  given 
a  list  of  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  metrical  homilies  from 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican.^  Of  these  nart  of  one  on  the  Crucifixion 
was  edited  by  Overbeck,^  and  another  on  the  love  of  learning  by 
Zingerle.^  Butit  has  been  left  to  Biekell  to  collect  and  translate  all 
the  extant  writings  of  this  Syrian  father  and  to  commence  the  pub- 
lication of  them.  Out  of  nearly  200  metrical  homilies  his  first 
volume  contains  in  807  pages  only  fifteen,  and  his  second  brings 


a  B.O..  1. 100.      M  Ibid.,  ill.  1,  85 :  Wright,  CataL,  pp.  107,  ool.  2,  644,  coL  L 

»  Bee  Labbe.  Concti.,  ix.  ftl ;  Manal,  vil.  24L 

*  The  ao-eallad  \igrrpiK^  mAwodot  or  latroeintum  Ephrslnun.  Of  tha  flrat 
aeulon  of  thla  coanctl  a  portion  ia  extaat  In  Syriac  In  Brit  Una.  Add.  12150,  It. 
Alb-Cla  (written  before  M2X  containing  tlie  acta  in  the  caaea  of  Flavian  oC 
Aritiooh  and  Euaebioa  of  Dorylaeum.  Add.  14580(dated  &85)contaIn8  the  second 
aemton,  oompriaing  the  acta  in  the  eaaea  of  Ibaa,  nis  nephew  Daniel  of  QarrUn, 
IreniBua  of  Tyre.  Aqtiilinns  of  Byblua,  Sophroniua  of  TellA  or  Constaotina, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhua,  and  Domnoa  of  Antioch.  These  documents  have  been 
translated  into  Ocnnan  by  Hoinnann,  Verhandlitngen  der  XircKenvenammlvng 


Martin,  Le  Peeitdo-Synode  eonnu  dane  THietoire  tout  U  iiom  de  Brigandage  d*  J^^te, 
&&,  1876 ;  and  Perry,  An  AiuteiU  Syriae  Document  purporting  to  be  the  record  in 
U»  (kief  fiaturee  </  the  Second  Sgncd  qf  Epkeeue,  &c.,  nart  i..  1667.  Mr  Peny 
printed  a  complete  edition  of  the  &yr1ae  text  at  the  Clarendon  Presa,  Oxford, 
bat  no  one  seema  to  know  what  haa  become  of  the  copies.  The  copies  cf  the 
Bngliah  tianalatlon  were  purohaaed  at  the  sale  of  Mr  Perry'a  library  t(y  Mr 
Quaritch.  V  B.O.,  i.  257. 

«  ibid.,  BL 1.  88.    Thaae  are  of  conne  utterly  Ignored  by  Assemani  in  voL  i. 

»  Ibid.,  ML  1,  61.  •         *»  JWd.,  i.  106-100. 

n  B6th  HardaahSr  or  BCth  HartaahCr,  in  Peraian  Weh-Ardaiihir  or  Beh-Ard* 
aahSr,  Arabiciaed  Bahuraair,  elooe  by  Bsleucla,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
See  Hoflrniann,  Verhandlungen  der  Kirdunvereaunaunifeu  Ej^ue,  Ac,  p.  98, 
nota  160.  **  B.O.,  IIL 1,  ^2.  .  , 

»  Ibid.,  L  207.2M:  Biekell,  in  Thalhofer's  BiblUithsk,  Vo.  44,  and  Chupeetus, 
pi  22. 

M  That  he  is  identical  with  Isaac,  the  disciple  of  Epbraim  (aa  aome  tave  sup. 
poaedX  wema  wholly  unlikely.  He  luay  poasibly  have  seen  EphAlm  in  the 
lleah,  bat  this  ia  very  donbtful,  oonsidering  the  date  of  hia  own  dAth.  Even 
JaooD  of  Edeaaa  appears  to  have  got  into  some  oonAision  on  this  'saliject  (see 
Wright,  Catal.,  p^  6OT,  coL  S^  »  Land,  Anted.  Syr.,  iU.  84. 

M  £.0.,  L  208-200 :  aee  IHonyHi  TelmakhareneU  ChronUi  liber  I.,  ed.  Tnllberg. 
1850,  pu  62,  and  Eueebii  Canonvw  Epitowte  ex  Dionyeii  Telm,  C%nmioo  pUUa,  by 
C.  Siegfried  and  H.  Oelaer,  1884,  jk  20.  The  difflcnlty  waa  flrsteleared  up  by 
Scaliger,  who  in  his  Tkteaurve  Temporum,  Aniwiadv.  Na  mdlxiv.-,  proposed 
<niK\aplwp,  V  B.O.,  L  21L  »  Bw  Biekell,  Conepeetut,  p.  28,  note. 

»  B.O.,  I  214.216,  IL  856 :  BarHebraus,  Ckron.  Bodee.,  L  447. 

»  B.0.,\.  214284.  41  &  fp&numi  SyH,  &&,  Opera  Seleeta,  pp.  870-881. 

41  JToaxMento  SyrUua,  L  18-20 ;  see  also  some  exti<aets  in  ZIngerle's  Chreetom. 
Syr.,  Pl^290  tq..  887  eq.  Zingerle  baa  translated  large  portions  of  the  homilies 
on  the  CfrQoiflxIon  Into  Oerman  in  the  Tubinger  Tkeolcg.  Quartalechrifi,  1870^  h 
Purthar.  GardiU,  Mtr  DUa,  pp.  Ol-Si.       ^  ^  v .      v,    ^ 
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ns  in  353  pges  only  aa  far  as  No.  37.^    Some  of  these  poems  bave 


and  the  two  against  persons  who  resort  to  soothsayers.^  Others 
jpossess  some  interest  as  bearing  on  the  theological  views  of  the 
author,  who  combats  the  errors  of  Nestorias  and  Entyches.*  One 
of  the  longest  and  most  wearisome  is  a  stupendous  poem'  of  2187 
verses  on  a  parrot  which  proclaimed  Aytos  i  6e6t  in  the  streets'  of 
Antioch.*  Another  on  repentance  runs  to  the  length  of  1929  Teiseo. 
In  prose  Isaac  senns  to  have  written  very  little ;  at  least  Bickell ' 
mentions  only  ''various  questions  and  answers,  an  asce^o narrative 
and  ascetic  rules." 

Concerning  Isaac's  contemporary  Dadhft  we  know  bat  little.'  He 
was  a  monk  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amid,  who  was  sent  by  the 
people  of  that  city  to  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
war  and  famine,  to  obtain  remission  of  the  taxes  or  some  simUaz 
relief,  and  was  well  received  by  the  emj>eror.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  about  three  hundred  tracts  on  various  topics  connected  with 
the  Scriptures  and  on  the  saints,  besides  poems  {madhrdahB), 

Here,  too,  we  may  record  thB  name  oi  Simoon  the  Stylite,  who 
died  in  459  or  soon  after.'  The  Monophysites  contend  tlmt  he  held 
their  theological  views,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  a  MS.  of  the  8th 
century  a  letter  of  his  to.  the  emperor  Leo  regarding  llieodoret  of 
Cyrrhus,  who  had  come  to  him  and  tried  to  pervert  ^ii"*  to  the 
cpinions  of  the  Dyophysites,^*  and  in  another  MS.,  of  about  the 
same  age,  three  letters  to  the  emperor  Leo,  to  the  ablvt  Jacob  of 
Kaphra  RelilmS,  and  to  John  I.,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  all  tending 
to  prove  that  he  rejected  the  council  of  Chalcedon."  A  third  MS., 
of  the  6th  century,  contains  certain  "precepts  and  admonitions" 
addressed  by  liim  to  the  brethren. '^  There  is  extant  in  very  old 
MSS.^*  a  Life  of  Simeon,  full  of  absurd  stories,  which  has  been  edited 
by  S.  E.  Assemani  in  the  Ada  Sanetorum  Jfariyrumf  voL  IL  268 
sq.  At  the  end  of  it  (p.  S94)  there  is  a  letter  by  one  Coana8»>^  priest 
of  the  village  of  Panir,  written  in  the  name  of  his  congregation  to 
the  Stjlite,  promising  implicit  obedience  to  all  his  precepts  and 
orders,  and  requesting  his  prayers  on  their  behalf ;  out  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  show  that  this  Cosmas  was  tiie  author  of  the 
Life  or  had  any  share  in  writing  it^ 

About  this  time  we  find  D&dh-Isho*,  the  catholicus  of  Selenda 
(421-456),^*  composing  his  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Daniel, 
Kings,  and  Bar-Sir&  or  Ecclesiasticus.^'  But  the  chief  seat  of  Kes- 
torian  scholarship  and  literary  activity  was  still  the  Persian  school 
of  Edessa,  where  Bar-sauma  and  other  teachers  were  actively  engaged 
in  defending  and  propagating  their  peculiar  tenets.  Bar-saumi,  if 
we  may  believe  the  scurrilous  Monophysite  Simeon  of  Beth  iirshfim,^ 
was  originally  the  slave  of  one  Mari  of  Beth  Karda,  ^  and'  bore  at 
Edessa  the  nickname  of  Sdhi  bith  Ichutiifd,^  H^  was  at  Edessa  in 
449,  when  his  expulsion  was  called  for  by  the  rabble.^  In  what 
vear  it  actually  took  place  we  do  not  know,  but  we  afterwards  find 
him  busy  in  the  East  under  the  catholicus  Babhoyah  or  BatHuens 
(rrom  about  457  to  488) "  and  his  successor  Acacius  (from  about 
484  to  496),  during  which  period  he  was  bishop  of  Nisibik*  Of 
his  personal  character  and  work  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to 
Torm  a  judgment ;'  but  the  reader  should  beware  of  placing  implicit 
trust  in  the  statements  of  bitter  and  unscnfpulous  theological  oppo- 
nents like  Simeon  of  Beth  ArshUm,  Bar-Hebraeus,  and  Assemani 
Bar-sauma  does  not  appear  to  have  written  much,  as  *Abhd-ish5*  ^ 
mentions  only  paroenetic  and  funeral  sermons,  hymns  uf  the  class 
called  iurgdmif^  metrical  homilies  {madhrdshi),  letters,  and  an 
anaphora  or  liturgy. 

A  fellow-worker  with  him  both  at  Edessa  and  NiMbis  was  Narsai 
(or  Narse),  of  >Ia*all5'tha  or  Ma'alth&yS,**  whom  Simeon  of  Beth 
Arsham  calls  "  the  Leper,"  ^  whereas  his  co-sectarians  style  him  "  the 
Harp  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  He  was  especially  famous  as  a  writer 
of  hymns  and  other  metrical  compositions,  his  utvourite  metre  being 
that  of  six  syllables.^  He  fied  from  Edessa  to  escape  the  wrath 
of  the  bishop  Cyrus  (471-498),  probably  in  the  year  489,  and  died 


1  S.  Isaael  AiUioehtni,  DcdorU  Synrumt  Opera  Omnia,  cd.  Q.  Bickell.  part  L, 
1878 ;  part  ii.,  1877.    We  hope  aoon  to  receive  the  remaining  parts  at  hia  banda. 

3  B.O.,  i.  227 ;  Bickell,  1.  2S0.  *  B.O.ji.  225 ;  Bickell,  1.  207, 227.  «  Bickell,  iL 
205  tq.  A  See  Bickell'e  translations  in  Thalhofer's  BMiolluk,  44.  *  Bickell,  i.  85. 
7  Ofxra,  i.  p.  viil.  >  See  Land,  Anted.  Syr.,  lil.  84.  >  See  Bar-Hebneua.  Chron, 
EccUb.,  L  142, 181,  and  note  2 ;  J5.0.,  1.  252, 405.  M  Wright,  Catal. ,  p.  951.  Na  xxlx. 
"  ibirf.,  pw  Wfl,  No.  33.  W  Ibid.,  p.  1153,  col.  1.  i*  E.g..  Cod.  Vat  clx.,  tran- 
scribed 473  :  Brit  Mus.  Add.  144S4,  of  the  0th  centorr.      i*  B.O.,  1 287. 

U  Assemani  is  also  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Hfi  was  composed  at  the 
request  of  Simeon,  the  son  of  Apollonlas,  and  Bar.^iltar  (?X  the  son  of  Ddhiln 
(Uranius?).  These  are  merely  the  persona  who  paid  for  the  writing  of  this 
portion  of  Cod.  Vat  clz.  M  See  Bar-Hebrseus,  Chron.  Ecde$.t  iL  67,  note  L 

17  B.O.,  iii.  1,  214.  M  Ibid.,  I.  351. 

10  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  over  against  Jazlrat  Ibn  'Omar. 

v»  "  The  Swimmer,  or  Bather,  among  the  Reeds,"  meaning  "  the  wild  boar." 
fiee  Hofrniann^KrrAand/.  d.  Kirehtnv*r$ani.  ku  Epketus,  &c.,  p.  01,  note  114. 

21  HolTmannr,  op.  cit.,  p.  14  ;  Bar-Hebneus,  C^ron.  EocU*.,  ii.  55,  note  1. 

«  Bar-HcbresuB,  Chrvn.  Ecde$.,  ii.  57,  note  1. 

»  See  B.O.i  iii.  1,  00,  note  7,  compared  with  I  851,  note  4,  and  ti.  407,  note  2. 

34  Jbid.,  iii.  1,  66.  ss  Bee  Badger,  7h«  Nutoriant^  11. 19. 

M  Hofftnann,  AustUpe,  p.  208 ;  Badger,  The  Ni$torianM,  i.  174. 

^  Perhaps  In  a  splritaol  sense  only,  though  Assemani  thinks  otherwln ;  aee 
Ji.O.,  1.  852  and  note  5,  854 ;  UL  1,  OS.  »  B.O.,  UL  1,  OS,  note  0. 


at  IWribia  early  in  the  next  century. »  Karsai's  wor^  m»  enn. 
merated  by  'Abbd-IshO*,*  consist  of  commentaries  on  the  fink 
four  books  of  the  Pentatench,  Joshua,  Judges^  and  HVM*«s^«tf» 
Isaiah  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah,  EsekieL  and 
Daniel,  twelve  volumes  of  metrical  disooncses  (3«0  in  number) ,»  a 
litnigy,  expositions  of  the  order  of  celebrating  the  Eochazist  and 
of  baptism,  narsBnetic  and  funeral  sermons,  hymns  of  aevexal 
sorts,"  and  a  book  entitled  On  the  Corruptum  o/MoraU. 

Marl  the  Persian  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  correspondent 
of  Ibaa.  Besides  the  oommentaiy  on  the  epistles  of  Acacius  (see 
above,  p.  829),  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Daniel  and  a 
controveraial  treatise  against  the  magi^DfNisIbis.*  Acftcins,catholi- 
cns  of  Selenda  (c  484-496),  compoMd  discourses  on  fasting  and  on 
the  futh,  as  also  sgainst  the  Monophysites,  and  translated  uito  Per- 
sian for  the  king  Kawadh  a  treatise  on  the  faith  by  Elisha,  bishop 
of  NisXbis,  the  successor  of  Bar-sauma.*'  Assemani  tries  hard  to 
cleanse  Acacius  from  the  stain  of  Nestorianism,  but,  as  Abbeloos 
remarks,**  "vereor  ne  iBthiopem  dealbare  volnerit ;  nam  omnia  turn 
Jacobitarum  tum  Kestorianorum  monuments,  qujB  ipse  zecitat, 
contoanum  testantur."  Mikha  or  Micah,  another  member  of  the 
band  of  exiled  Edessenes,*'  became  bishop  of  Lashom.**  He  wrote  a 
commentarv  on  the  books  of  Kinmi.  &  /1iiuv»it«a  /^n  i.;.  «xM^.iww.-M* 


writers  may  be  added  two  others,— Yasldadh,**  who  is  also  said  to 
have  belonflod  to  the  Edessene  school  and  to  have  compiled  "a 
book  of  collectanea  (/tiJt^^fi^)," «  and  Ara,  who  wrote  a  treatise 
against  the  msgi  or  Persian  priesthood,  and  another  against  the 
followers  of  Bardcs&nes  with  the  contemptuous  title  ot^dbhshoeh. 
fOihd  or  "  the  Beetles."**  *^ 

The  Persian  school  at  Edessa  was,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
ttie  chief  seat  of  the  study  of  Greek  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Bynan  literature.  Of  the  most  ancient  translators  we  know  no- 
tiling ;  but  the  oldest  MSS.  are  Edessene,  vis. ,  the  iamons  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Add.  12160,  dated  towards  the  end  of  41i,  and 
the  equslly  well  known  oodex  at  St  Petersburg,  written  in  462.  The 
former  containa  the  Becognitionea  of  Clement,  the  discourses  of  Titos 
of  Bostra  against  the  Manichees,  the  Theopkania  ot  Eusebina,  and 
his  histoiy  of  the  confessors  in  Palestine  ;  the  latter,  the  EodeaiaaU- 
ccd  Eiatofy  of  Eusebius.  Now,  as  the  text  presented  by  these  MSS. 
has  evidently  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  successive  soiba, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  these  books  were  translated  into  Syriac  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  authors  themselves,  or  very  soon  after,  for  Euse- 
bius died  in  840  and  Titus  in  871.  Very  likely  the  one  or  the  other 
may  have  had  a  friend  at  the  chief  seat  of  Syriac  learning  who  was 
wiUmg  to  perform  for  him  the  same  kind  office  that  RabbCd&  under- 
took for  Cyril.**  A  little  later  on  our  information  becomes  fuller 
androoreexact  Ma'ni,**  a  Persian  by  race,**  from  the  town  of  Beth 
HardashSr,  was  resident  at  Edessa  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  6th 
century,  and  is  mentioned  by  Simeon  of  Beth  ArshSm  amons  the 
distin^ished  Nestorian  scholars  whom  he  holds  up  to  ridicnle.^ 
His  nicknsme  was  ShOOa  leefmd,  « the  Drinker  of  Ashes. "  Mana 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  translating  into  Syriac  the  comment, 
snes  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  during  the  lifetime  of  that  gmt 
theologian,  who  did  not  die  till  429.  He  must,  however,  have  with- 
drawn frwi  Edessa  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  as  he  was  biahop 
of  Pejsis**  pnor  to  420,  in  which  year  (the  last  of  his  reign)  Yaale- 
mrd  I.  made  him  catholicus  of  Seleucis,  in  succession  to  Yaoh-alaha." 
He  had,  it  appears,  tranaUted  a  number  of  books  from  Syiiac  into 


»  See  Bar-Hehneoa,  Ckron.  EceUs.,  Ii.  77 ;  B.O.,  U.  40T.      «»  B.O.,  ML  1  65.  fi«. 

SI  Borne  of  these  are  prohablj  contained  in  the  BerUn  M8S.  Saeban'lT^lTS 
MnH  d^a^Mh<MMniUhd,  on  the  lift  of  our  Loid)  and  flS  (twTpoMu  oa 
JuMph,  and  two  otheral  *        *~«-«  ««• 

»  Two  of  them  are  often  fbnnd  In  the  Keatorian  Fialter.    See.  for  exmmtO* 

(%h'l"c?«;i2VJS,^kSi1t     ''' "'  *'  »-  aa,  0  «Ki  ^.!^s 

1  -y.^i?^'  ^S  '"*^' ""'»  **»•  Penrfan  priesthood,  the  head  of  whom  m 
Mch  district  iwia  the  iMMpat,mogpet.  or  neStdK  Bee  KtfUeke,  GtwAiAU  Orr 
PeratT  Mnd  Arabtr  nr  Mt  der  Saaanidn., 'p.  4S0.  **  B.O„ULl   ITl 

«  Ibid.,  «1. 1, 8W.  Eliaha  is  called  bjr  amne  authorftlea  Boaea ;  OM.,  iL  4Cr 
"' J'«*5?-  .  *,•  -     ••  Bar-Hebrwns,  Chron.  Redo.,  IL  74,  note  S. 

V  B.O.,  L  852-358.    Hia  enemies  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Dagon. 

K  Now  Liaim,a  ahort  distance  loath-weat  of  Dfkak  or  Tft'Ok.  in  BSth  Ganai  • 
see  HolTmann.  Awnige,  p.  274. 

»  Vocalized  ^en^poa  er  IKaafropot ;  B.O.,  UL  1, 170,  L  % 

40  Meaning  probably  the  dlviaion  of  the  Psalter  into  three  ir.f>.^.»f|^  fBlckelL 
Conspeetut.  p.  §2) ;  see  3.0. ,  iii.  1.  71.  note  2.  \««c«u. 

41  For  Ta2cd-dAdh  or  Lnd-dSdh,  like  Taxed-panih,  Taaed-bSaedh:  ■«•  Hoff. 
mann,  Auantge,  p.  88,  No.  79*.  «  3.0.,  HL 1,  22«w 

«  Of  Ara  we  seem  to  know  abaolntely  nothing ;  his  rajJUfruU  la  uncerUia, 
and  he  may  have  belonged  to  the  preTiona  oentnry ;  B.O.,  HL  1,  23a 

44  See  above,  p.  829,  and  compare  Merx,  "  De  Eusebianae  HistnHas  Eecles.  Ver 
alonibns,  Byriaca  et  Aimeniaca,"  in  AM  dd  IV.  Congresto  InUnuimional*  deeli 
Oritntdliati,  norence,  1880,  L  100  «?.,  eapeeially  pp.  901-902.  ft  may  her«  be 
mentioned  that  the  literature  of  Armenia  ia  largely  indebted  in  ita  earliest  days 
to  that  of  Syria,  not  only  for  the  translation  of  Ensebins's  Bede*.  Hiaioru,  bat 
for  such  works  aa  the  Dodrin*  o/Addai  and  the  HomUies  of  Aphraatea.  vitMisty 
ascribed  to  Jacob  of  Nlslbls!  ^       ^    ^' 

48  Bo  the  name  ia  written  br  MlrT  bar  ShSiemSn,  whom  Aaaemaai  follow^ 
B.O.,  iii.  1,  376,  pronouncing  it,  however,  Xa'nC  or  Haanee.  Eliaa  of  N»»te 
also  givea  Ma'nt  (Bar-HebnRua,  Chron.  Xeda.,  ti.  53,  note  2) ;  but  Bar-HaT 
himself  ({oe.  cit.)  haa  Maghnil,  which  Abbelooa  Latlniiea  Magnea. 

^  His  Persian  name  ia  unknown  to  ua.  4'  £o.,  L  382. 

48  Bar  HebiKus,  Chron.  Scdta.,  iL  85.  68.  «  HO.,  U.  401. 
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Persian  (PahlaTi),  and  thus  probably  inmatiated  himself  with  the 
kiiig.^  However,  he  soon  tell  under  tiie  royal  displeasure^  was 
degraded  from  his  office,  and  ordered  to  retire  to  Persia,  where  he 
resumed  his  former  duties,"  and  so  incurred  the  anger  of  Yazde^rd's 
successor,  Peroz.'  Ma'n&'s  work,  the  exact  extent  of  which  is  not 
known  to  us,  *was  carried  on  and  completed  by  other  members  of 
the  Persian  school, — S4!xih  as  Acacius  the  cathoUcus  and  Yazididh ; 
John  of  Beth  Oarmai,  afterwards  bishop  of  Beth  SaxI  (or  SIrii  ?), 
and  Abraham  the  Mede,  disciples  of  rTarsai ;  Mikha,  afterwards 
bishop  of  liishdm  in  Beth  Garmai ;  Paul  bar  Kakai  (or  KakI),  after- 
wards bishop  of  Lodhan  in  al-Ahwllz ;  'Abhshots'(T)  of  NineVeh,  and 
others,* — who  are  -expressly  said  to  have  "  taken  away  with  them  " 
{appgk  *ainmlfh6n)  «rom  Euessa,  and  disseminated  throughout  the 
East,  the  writings  of  Theodore  and  Kestorius.'  Ibas  himself  was 
one  of  these  translators  in  his  younger  days  (see  above,  p.  829). 
About  the  same  time  with  Ma*n£'s  translations  began  the  Aristo- 
telian studies  of  the  Syrian  Kestoriana.  To  understand  and  trans- 
late the  writings  of  their  favourite  Greek  theologians,  Paul  of 
Samosata,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Nestorius 
himself,  not  to  mention  Theodoret  *  of  Cyrrhus,  required  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  AriBtoteliaii  logic.  Henoe  the  labours  of 
Probus  {Tlpdfios,  in  Syriac  7Vtf6Ao5,  JPrSbhdf  or  Pr6bhi\  who  trans- 
lated and  commented  on  the  Uepl  ip/itiiftUisJ  and  probably  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  other  parts  of  the  Oraanon,^  It  is  not  easy 
to  fix  his  date  precisely.  *Abhd-ish5*  *  makes  him  contemporary . 
with  Ibas  and  another  translator  named  EumL  If  the  Berlin  MS. 
Sachau  226  can  be  trusted,  he  was  archdeacon  and  aichiater  at 
Antioch.  Hoffmann  *^  has  assigned  reasons  for  supposing  him  not 
to  be  anterior  to  the  Athenian  expositor  Syrianus  (488-460 1). 

Whilst  the  Nestorians  were  thus  making  rapid^rogress  aXL  over 
the  East,  another  heresy  was  spreading  m  the  West.  Eutyches 
had  found  followers  in  Syria,  among  ouieis  Bar-sauma  the  archi- 
mandrite, a  man  famous  for  his  piety  and  ascetlcJiRn,^  who  repre- 
sented the  abbots  of  Syria  at  the  seoond  council  of  Ephesns,"  and 
was  afterwards  condemned  by  the  council  of  ChalcedoiL^  He  died 
in  458.^^  His  life  was  written  by  his  disciple  Sunuel,  in  much 
the  same  style  as  that  of  Simeon  Stylites,  and  is  extant  in  several 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.^  His  memory  has  always  been  held 
in  the  greatest  reverence  l>y  the  Jacobites.  The  Armenians,  accord- 
ing to  Assemani,**  keep  his  commemoration  on  the  1st  of  February, 
the  Syrians  and  Copts  on  the  8d.'  The  decisions  of  the  counoi 
of  Chalcedon  produced  an  immediate  and  irrepaiable  breach  in  the 
Eastern  Churcn ;  and  the  strugsde  of  the  rival  factions  was  carried 
on  with  desperate  fury  alike  atConstantinople^  Antlooh,  and  Alex- 
andria. In  Syria  the  persecution  of  the  Mononhysites  was  violent 
during  the  years  618-521,  under  the  emperor  Jnstm,  and  again  in 
685  and  the  following  years,  under  Justinian,  when  they  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  completely  crushed  by  brute  force. 

The  first  name  to  oe  mentioned  here,  as  belonging  to  both  the 
6th  and  6th  centuries,  is  that  of  Jacob  of  S£rGgh,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  the  Syrian  Church,^  *<  the  fiute  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  haip  of  the  believing  church.".  There  are  no  less 
than  three  biographies  of  him  extant  in  Syriac,— the  first,  by  his 
namesake  Jacob  of  Edesss" ;  the  second,  anonymous^;  the  third, 
a  lengthy  metrical  panegyric,  said  to  have  been  written  for  his 
commemoration  ^  by  a  disciple  of  his  named  George.''^  This,  how- 
ever, seems,  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  composition,  to  be  unlikely, 
and  Bickell  is  probably  right  in  supposing  the  author  to  be  George, 


1  Ihid.,  m.  1.  879.  s  BAf.HebnBui,  Ckron.  Btim.,  11. 68.  s  AO.,  11. 408 ; 
lii.  1.  877.      «  Ibid.,  L  851-864.      •  B.O..  L  800 ;  ill.  1,  836,  aotB  & 

s  Hla  J^nistes  (of  which  the  fourth  book  ia  a  dmmsainUUi  per  nXhaUmM  of 
the  Ineunatlon)  appears  as  the  name  of  an  avikor  in  'Abhd^Ishfi's  uUotogM 
{B.O.J  111.  1,  41),  under  the  form  of  Eranistatheos,  or  something  similar. 

7  Bin  Hofltauum,Dil&nncii«iiNcifamttf5yrMi4riitoftM«,  1860.  IfSa,— Beribi, 
Alt  Best  86,  0, 10 ;  Brit  Uus.  Add.  146«a  The  translatiai  may  poeslblj  be 
even  anterior  to  Probus. 

s  Berlin,  Sachau  226, 1,  Is  deserlbed  as  "  Isagoee  dee  Porph7rln8,von  Probos, 
Presbyter,  Archtdiaoon,  und  Archlater  in  Antiochien* :  and  in  the  same  MS., 
No.  8,  is  "  Erklarong  der  Analytica  Ton  Ftobus,"  with  an  "  Blnleitang  In  d. 
Erkl.  d.  AaaL  von  Probus,"  No.  7.  *  B.O.,  lii.  1,  8&. 

10  Op.  ci<..jpp.  144-145.  The  name  of  FQbrl  or  Phubrius,  which  appears  as  a 
variation  of  Probus  in  Hottlnger  {B.0.\  in  Assemani  (&0.,  Hi.  1,  85,  note  b\  In 


Renan  (JH  PhUotopMa,  PeHpaUtica  apud  Syn§,  p.  14X  sad  In  other  books  on  this 
» ubject,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  Probus,  bat  is  an  error  for  :tpawairl  Aba 
Ishi^  rbrShIm,  a  Syro-Arabi&n  Aristotelian  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of 


the  10th  century.  Bee  the  Fihrist,  p.  262 ;  Ibn  Abl  0*aibi'ah,  L  284 ;  Wtlsten- 
feld,  (hteh.  d.  Arab.  AerxU,  p.  24,  No.  62,  "  Futherl  oder  Fubrt." 

11  All  "hypocrisy"  in  the  eyes  of  Assemani,  £.0.,  11.  2 ;  " soelestlaslmas 
pseudo-monachus,"  p.  9. 

u  Bar-Hebr»U9,  Chron.  Ecdta.,  1. 16M65 ;  Hoftnann,  VMandL  d,  Kirchtnvtr- 
tammlunggu  Eph*$u$,  frc,  p.  4, 1.  88.    »  Bar-Hebrains, Zoe. d(.,  179.   U  Ibid..  181. 

u  B.O.,  11. 206^  also  p.  cxlvlii.  No.  8 ;  Wright,  Calai.,  p.  1188. 

M  B.O..  IL  9;  comp.  Wright,  CaUd.,  p.  175,  coL  8,  No.  8,  and  p.  fU,  Na 
tcclxxxvU. 

17  B.O.t  L  888  «9. ;  Matagne,  in  Ada  Sandorum,  October,  vol.  zli.  824,  987 ; 
Abbelooe,  Dt  Vita  ti  ScHptU  S.  Jaeobi  Batnarum  Sarugi  in  JfMopotamia  epi, 
1867 ;  fiiokell,  Ctnupectus,  p.  25 ;  BlckeU  in  Thalhofer,  BibL  d.  Kir^nvater,  58 ; 
Martin,  "  Letties  de  Jacques  de  Saroug  aux  Moines  dn  Convent  de  liar  Bassos, 
et  i  Paul  d'Edesse,"  in  Z.D.U.O.,  xxx.  (1876X  p.  217. 

n  B.O.,  1. 886,  209 ;  Martin,  in  Z.D.U.G.,  zzx.  p.  817,  note  8. 

»  Abbeloos,  op.  ci^,  p.  811. 

so  See  Wriglit,  Catal.,  p.  811,  No.  ecclzxxix.  The  Armenians  hold  it  on  S5th 
September,  the  Jacobites  on  29th  June,  29th  July,  and  89th  October. 

<i  Abbeloos,  cp.  cU.,  p.  24 ;  B.O.^  L  286.  ^ifJ. 


bishop  of  S^rGgh,  a  contemporary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa.**  Jacob-frss 
bom  at  Eurtam,  "a  village  on  the  river  Euphrates,"  probably  in 
the  district  of  SSrOfrh,  in  451.  His  father  was  a  priest,  and,  as  his 
parents  had  been  childless  for  many  years,  his  birth  was  regarded 
as  a  reward  for  their  alms,  prayers,  and  vows.  Whether  he  was 
educated  at  Edessa  or  not,  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
learning  and  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  led  a  Ufe  o^  quiet 
work  and  study,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  in  particular  ta  nter- 
aiy  composition.  He  became  periodeutea  of  Haur&  in  S^rugh, 
whence  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Christians  of  Najran,  and  to 
the  city  of  Edessa  when  threatened  by  the  Persians.^  As  perio- 
deutes  he  is  mentioned  in  eulogistic  terms  by  Joshua  the  Stvlite'* 
(508).  In  619,  when  sixty-eight  years  old,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Batnftn,  the  chief  town  of  S«rQgh,  where  he  died  on  29th  Novem- 
ber 521.  Jacob's  prose  writings  are  not  numerous.^  A  liturgy  is 
ascribed  to  him,  and  an  order  of  baptism,  the  former  of  whicnhaa 
been  translated  by  Benaudot,^  the  latter  edited  by  J.  A.  Assemani^ 
Further,  he  composed  six  festal  homilies,  one  of  which  has  been 
published  by  Zingerle,*  who  has  also  translated  the  whole  of  them 
into  German  » ;  a  discourse  showing  that  we  should  not  neglect  or 
despise  our  sins*>;  another  for  th6  night  of  Wednesday  in  the 
third  week  of  Lent  *^ ;  and  some  short  funeral  sermons.'*  To  him 
we  also  owe  a  life  of  Mftr  HanMnA  (died  in  500),  addressed  to  one 
Philotheus."  Of  his  letters  a  considerable  number  have  been  pie- 
served,  particularliy  in  two  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Add. 
14587  and  171^8,  ff.  1-48. <«  Of  these  Martin  has  edited  and 
translated  the  three  epistles  to  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  Mfir 
Bassus  at  HSiim,*"  with  a  reply  by  the  monks,  and  another  letter 
to  Paul,  bishop  of  Edessa,  from  all  of  which  it  is  evident  that 
Jacob  always  was  a  Monophysite,  end  continued  such  to  his  death.** 
The  letter  to  Stephen  bar  ^^dh-aile  is  given,  with  an  English  ver- 
sion, by  Frothingham*^;  and  that  to  the  Himyarite  Chnstians  of 
NsjrSn  has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Schroter  in  the  Z.D.M.O^ 
xzzi  (1877),  p.  860  sgr.  It  belongs  to  the  year  519  or  520.»  Ac- 
cording to  Bar-Hebrseus,"  he  also  wrote  "a  commentary  on  the 
six  centuries  of  Evagrius,  at  the  request  of  M2r  George,  bishop  of 
the  fArab)  tribes,  wno  was  his  disciple."  As  George,  bishop  of 
the  Arab  tribes,  was  a  contemporary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa,  this  state- 
ment seems  to  rest  on  some  misapprehension ;  at  all  events  no 
such  work  now  exists.  The  paucity  of  Jacob's  prose  writings  is 
more  than  compensated  by  a  flood  of  metrical  compositions,  mostly 
in  dodecasvllabio  verse,  or  the  four-syilable  line  thrice  repeated. 
"He  had,'^ says  Bar-Hebreus,^ "seventy  amanuenses  to  copy  out 
his  metrical  homilies,  which  were  760  ^  in  number,  besides  com- 
mentaries and  letters  and  odes  {madkrdtihi)  and  hymns  {mghyiUh&y* 
Of  these  homilies  more  than  the  half  have  perished,  but  nearly' 
800  are  still  preserved  in  European  collections.^*  Very  few  of 
them  have  as  yet  been  published,  though  many  of  them  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest^  Indeed  Jacob  is  on  the  whole  far  morp 
readable  than  Ephraim  or  Isaac  of  Antioch. 

Yery  different  from  the  gentle  and  studious  bishop  of  SSrSsh 
was  his  contemporary  and  neighbour,  the  energetic  ana  fieiy  Philo- 
xenus  of  MabbOgh.  Aks£n&ya  or  Philoxenus  was  a  native  of  Tahal, 
somewhere  in  BSth  Garmai,  and  studied  at  Edessa  in  the  time  of 
Ibas.^  He  was  ordained  bishop  of  HierapoHs  or  Mabbogh  (Manb^*) 
by  Peter  the  Fuller,  t«triarch  of  Antioch,  in  485,  and  devoted  his 


tt  See  BlckeU  In  Thalhofer,  BOL.  58,  p.  196.  »  Wright,  CbtoZ.,  ^  620,  Kos. 
15,18.  S4a«micls,ed- Wright,  ch.  II V.  Joshua  wrote  In  SOT,  »AO.,L80(W05. 
M  LiUrgg.  Oritntt.  MUetio,  IL  850.  V  OmL  LUmrg.  Bed,  Univtn.,  U.  809,  iU.  184. 
ss  Jfoii.  Svr.,  L  91.  »  Stdb  HimaUn  du  K  Jaeob  mm  Sarug.  1867.  »  Wilgbt, 
CaUiL,  p.  826,  No.  16 ;  eomp.  the  Index,  p.  1298,  col.  1.  n  Ibid.,  p.  8i4,  No.  82. 
n7WiJp.864,ooL2.  » IWA.p.  1118,No.l4;  p.ll26»No.  16.  ^JWd.,No8. 
dcIxzlL,  delxzlll.,  and  eomp.  the  Index,  p.  1298,  eoL  1.     »  Ibid.,  p.  602,  coU  2. 

St  See  Martin,  Z.D.M.O.,  xxx.  a876X  pp.  217-219. 

>r  See  his  SUphan  bar  SvdaUi  tk$  Syrian  Myttio  and  tk*  Book  qf  HicroOeof, 

*lBee  OulAlfLa  Sttrm  di  Stmrnu  Veteovo  di  Bith-Ariitn  aopm  i  MarUri 
OvuriH,  1881,  p.  11.  *»  Chron.  XccIm.,  1 191.  40  LocetL 

A  Jacob  of  Edessa  aaya  768,  of  which  that  on  the  ehariot  of  Ernklel  was  the 
first,  and  that  on  Marv  and  Golgotha  the  last,  which  he  lefb  unfinished ;  see 
RO.,  1.  299 ;  Abbeloos,  D$  KUa.ltc.,  p.  811 

«  Comp.  B.O.,  L  806-880 ;  Abbeloos,  op.  eO.,  pp.  106-118. 

4S  Zlngerle  has  given  extracts  in  the  Z.D.M.G.,  xll.,  xiiL,  xlv.,  xv.,  and  xx., 
and  In  his  Chrest.  Syr.,  jpp.  860-886.  The  homily  on  Simeon  Stylites  has  been 
published  by  Assemani  in  the  Ada  &  Martynlm,  11.  280  aq. ;  that  on  virglLlty, 
fornication,  &c..  by  Overbeok.  S.  Epkraemi  Syri,  Atu.  Opera  SeUda,  p.  886  «g. ; 
that  on  Alexander  the  Great  (peitaps  spurious)  by  Knos,  Chrtd.  Syr..  1807,  p. 
66  jg.  (there  Is  a  German  translation  by  A.  Weber,  Dm  U&r  YakOb  GedidU  iber 
den  gl&ubigen  KSnig  AlemndrU.  1862);  on  ^abblbh  and  on  Ouryfi and  Shamttni, 
Edessene  martyrs,  with  a  etighUkd  on  Edessa,  by  Curcton.  Ancient  Syriae 
Docwnente,  pp.  86-96 ;  on  SbarbSl  by  Mosinger,  Jtfoa.  Syr.,  11.  62,  and  on  the 
chariot  of  Eseklel,  with  an  Arabic  tiansUtion,  ibid.,  p.  76 ;  two  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  by  Abbeloos,  De  Vita,  Ac,  pp.  208-801 ;  on  Jacob  at  Bethel,  on 
our  Lord  and  Jacob,  the  church  and  Rachel,  Leah  and  the  synagogue,  on 
the  two  birds  (Ley.  xlv.  4),  on  the  two  goats  (Lev.  xvi  7),  and  on  Hoses'  vail, 
(Exod.  xxxlv.  88)  by  Zlngerle,  Jfon.  Syr.,  L  21-90 ;  on  Tkmar  by  J.  Zingerle, 
18n ;  on  the  palace  which  St  Thomas  built  for  the  king  of  India  in  Heaven 
(perhaps  spurious)  by  Schrbter.  in  Z.D.M.G.,  xxv.  821,  xxviii.  684;  on  the  ftll 
of  the  Idols  by  MarUn,  in  Z.D.M.O.,  xxlx.  107 ;  on  the  baptism  of  Gonstanttae 
(perhaps  spurious)  by  Frothingham,  in  the  AtH  detta  Aetsademia  dei  f^^p** 
for  1881-88  (Rome,  18S2).  Bickell  has  transUted  Into  German  (In  Th^o^, 
BliL.  58)  the  first  homily  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  that  on  Jacob  at  Bethel» 
on  Moses'  vafl,  and  on  Guryft  and  Shamfinl.  Some  of  Jacob's  homiliM  are 
extant  in  AiaUo,  and  even  in  Ethiopia  Hla  prurarsasehOdssslBOirflrbefal;*. 
<gpk  ett.,  p.  86^  44j.a,LJAf. 
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life  to  tlie  advocacy  of  Mooophjrsite  doctrine.  Twice  ho  visited 
Constantinople  in  the  service  of  his  party,  and  safTered  much  (as 
vas  to  be  expected)  at  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  for  thos  he  writes 
in  later  years  to  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  Benun  near  Edessa  : 
"What  1  endured  from  Flavian  and  Maccdonius,  who  were  arch> 
bishops  of  Antioch  and  of  the  capital,  and  previously  from  Cal- 
endion,  is  known  and  spoken  of  everywhere.  I  keep  silence  both 
as  to  what  was  plotted  against  mo  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wnr 
amonff  the  nobles  by  the  care  of  the  aforesaid  Flavian  the  heretic, 
and  also  as  to  what  befell  me  in  Edessa,  and  in  the  district  of  tho 
Apameans,  and  in  that  of  the  Antiochians,  when  I  was  in  the  con- 
vent of  tho  blessed  M&r  Bassus,  and  again  in  Antioch  itself;  -and 
when  I  went  np  on  two  occasions  to  tho  capital,  like  things  were 
done  to  me  by  the  Nestorian  heretics."'  Ho  succeeded  at  last  in 
getting  rid  of  his  enemy  Flavian  in  512,  and  in  tho  same  year  he 
presided  at  a  synod  in  which  his  friend  Severus  was  ordained  patri- 
arch of  Antioch.'  His  triumph,  however,  was  but  short-lived, 
for  Justin,  the  successor  of  Anastasius,  sentenced  to  banishment 
in  519  fifty-four  bishops  who  refused  to  accept  the  decrees  of  tho 
council  of  Chalccdon,  among  wliom  were  Severus,  Fhilozenus,  Peter 
of  Apamea,  John  of  Tellfi,  Julian  of  Halicamassus,  and  Marfi  of 
Jlmio.  Philoxenus  was  exiled  to  Fhilippopolis  in  Thrace,*  and 
^terwards  to  Gangra  in  Paphls«onia,  where  he  was  murdered  about 
the  year  523.  The  Jacobite  Churdi  commemorates  him  on  10th 
December,  18th  February,  and  Ist  April  Philoxenus,  however, 
was  something  more  than  a  man  of  action  and  of  strife :  he  was  a 
scholar  and  an  elegant  writer.  Even  Assemani,  who  never  misses 
an  opportunity  of  reviling  him,^  is  obli^d  to  own  {B,0.,  iL  20) 
"scnpsit  Synace,  si  quis  alius,  elegantiasime,  atque  adeo  inter 
optimos  huiusce  lingnoe  scriptores  a  Jacobo  Edesseno  coUocari 
meruit"  Unfortunately  scarcely  any  of  his  numerous  works  have 
as  ^et  been  printed.'  To  him  the  Svriac  Church  owed  its  first 
revised  translation  of  the  Scriptures  (see  above,  p.  825) ;  and  ho 
also  drew  up  an  anaphora*  and  an  order  of  baptism.'  Portions 
of  his  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  are  contained  in  two  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.'  Besides  sundry  sermona,  he  composed 
thirteen  homilies  on  the  Christian  life  and  diaracter,  of  which 
there  are  several  ancient  copies  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  his 
controversial  works  the  two  most  important  are  a  treatise  On  tk* 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  in  three  discourse^,*  and  another,  in 
ten  discourses,  showing  "that  one  (Person)  of  the  Trinity  became 
incarnate  and  sulfered  ";  but  there  are  many  smaller  tracts  against 
,  the  Nestorians  and  Dyophysites^u  His  letters  are  numerous  and 
may  be  of  some  value  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  time. 
Assemani  enumerates  and  fives  extracts  from  several  of  them,^  but 
none  of  them  have  as  yet  been  printed  in  full,  .with  the  exception 
of  that  to  Aba  Nafir  of  H5rt»  fal-Hiiah),"  to  the  monks  of  Tcll- 
'Add&,i«  and  to  tho  priests  Abraham'  and  Orestes  of  Edessa  regard- 
ing Stephen  bar  j^udh-ailo.'* 

Contemporary  with  Jacob  of  SSrugh  and  Philoxenus  of  MabbOgh 
was  the  pantheist  Stephen  bar  Sudh-aile,**  with  whom  both  of 
these  writers  corresponded, '^  and  regarding  whom  tho  latter  wrote 
the  above-mentioned  letter  to  the  priests  Abraham  and  Orestes. 
This  man  Avas  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  The  Book  offfiero- 
iheua,  which  he  published  under  the  name  of  Hierotheus,  the 
teacher  of  St  Dionysius  of  Athens,''  and  exercised  a  strong  influence 
on  the  whole  pseudo-Dionysian  literature.''  Theodosius,  patriarch 
of  Antioch  (887-896),  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Eierotheue,^ 
Bar-Hebneus  too  made  copious  extracts  from  it,  which  he  arranged 


.  \It^  '**  ^'^  *  ^°^2-  *^'  mention  of  him  at  Edema  by  Joshua  the  BtvUte 

In  4M,  Cknnide,  ed.  Wright,  chap.  xxx.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  17, 18. 

!  SE  ^f  '^^'^K  ^^^  ^*>«'^  ^«  ^"^t*  to  **»•  monks  of  MnOn  In  622;  B.O.,  It  SO. 

4  "  BcelcsUBsinina  hareticua  "  (B.O.,  11. 11) ;  "  flaglUoilMimas  homo  "  to.  12) : 

eocletUm  Del  Uaqnam  ferus  aper  davutoverit "  (pwlSi  xr-     / » 

•  AO.,  U.  S8  M. ;  Wright,  OBterTlndex,  p.  131ft. 

•  Reiuiudot,  if.  810 ;  B.O.,  11.  24.  f  5.O..  n.  84. 
I  a^'i^?^'  ^^^^}^*  *"<*  ^*-  ^*^*  probably  of  equal  aA 

^  J  n*  Yf^^"  ^'  (^^«em*n»,  Oatoi.,  lU.  p.  817,  N a  dbaviT)  Is  dated  564 ; 
see  zi.t/.,  iL  85  tq, 

A^i  ^SJ'.-  *\*?*  r*^®  y,«t«can  M&  is  dated  581 ;  that  hi  the  Brittah  Maaciun 
Add.  18104  la  at  leaat  aa  old. 

u  ?5^^.?-*J?*.i*'  ^  "-l^*  "*  "Wtight,  CaUL,  p.  1816. 

»  t^iM^^Jf^*^    ^^*"  "«y  ^  ^^^^  in  WrighCCii/ai.,  p.  181S. 

M  B«e  Martin,  Grammaitca  CknttomathUi  <f  GloaaaHum  Lingum  Svrkusm,  p.  Tl. 
a^UE;!?'!!*'*  '  A"  ^''"*  ''*  FUouno  al  Monad  di  T$U  ^Addd  (feUda\StMlo 
ir£^f,^v  ®*  ¥"°^''  f^l  cchoxll.,  1884-88,  Rome,  1888w    In  the  Bthloplc 

name  ©fits  author,  "  Phfloxenua  the  Syrian,  blahop  of  kanbair''  (aee.  for  ex- 

w  S?  Sy7/^"\"'lt?''\®y'^  ^'^  deaeribed  in  Wright,  CWoi.,  p.  1078. 

is  ST.f  •-  Vii  «J:  J'rotJ.lngham,  Stephen  har  SudaiH,  p.  88 17. 

M  80  m  a  MS.  of  the  7th  century  (Brit  Mua.  Add.  17l«3 ;  eie  Wright,  CWoJ., 

P.M4).  TheHSS.of  Bar-Hebmua(C*ro».  «orfML,1.221XhaTe*.*!L<n*0,  or 
»* NiJl^JO^.  Aaaemani  writea  w«\»^0«  (Sttda«<X  « Hmit  the*  dwr* 
canof conTfiebeonlTiin{r>VTtiim«nf4v<k#.«v.-   e in xvi «. .«.   _  m^ 


can  of  wn«o  be  only  a  niclcname  of  the  father.  See  Frothlnghanv  op.  c«.,p.  Sdij. 

18  bo"  ;  ?i  *kJ"  LS?™E^  Bar-Hebnaue,  Cfcroa.  Ebclr*.  I.  22i: 
anr  Ji^'rLi?;  "¥'  «>2  5  /rothlngham,  op.  dt,  p.  63  •}.    The  existence  of 

i^^O    i?ii  HVrr.  ^^ ""^  doubtful,  a^e'prothligham,  p.  70. 

S  f;„  iiQ •  \dl  J  J«>^»>i"«J»*m.  op.  dt.,  pp.  2  and  81. 
Hri.-^u.v\    'l*-  ^l"^  ^^i\  ^^^  (apnarently  the  rery  copy  na«l  by  Bar- 
ael.. .cua) ;  Ro;,cn.  Catal.,  p.  74  tq.;  R«liiingh»m,  cp.  ««.,  p.  ul 


and  illustrated  with  a  commentary  chioHy  derived  from  that  cf 
Tlioodosius.** 

At  the  same  time  with  Jacob  of  SorUgh  and  Fhiloxcnna,  and  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  lived  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  tl.c 
Syrian  hiatorians,  the  Stylite  monk  YeshQ'  or  Joshua.  Of  him  vr 
know  nothing  but  that  he  originally  belonged  to  the  great  coutocI 
of  Zuknin  near  Amid,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  Lo 
was  residing  at  Edessa,  and  that  he  dedicated  his  Chronicle  of  tLe 
Persian  War  ^  to  an  abbot  named  Sergius.  His  opproving  mentiou 
of  Jacob"*  and  Philoxenus^  shows  that  he  was  a  llonophysite. 
Joshua's  Chronicle  would  have  been  entirely  losit  to  us,  had  it  no: 
been  for  the  though tfulucss  of  a  later  writer,  Dionyaius  of  Tcl!- 
Mahrfi  (d.  845),  who  incorporated  it  with  his  account  of  tho  reir*^ 
of  Anastasius  in  the  smaller  redaction  of  his  own  History.  It  x^^: 
first  made  knoWn  to  us  by  Assemani  {Bibl.  Orient. y  i.  260-2S:'. 
who  gave  a  copious  analysis  with  some  extracts ;  and  it  is  nov 
geneially  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  actually  th^ 
best,  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Persian  and  Byzantine 
empires  during  the  reigns  of  KawfUlh  and  Anastasius  (502-506)." 
To  the  indefatigable  Abb^  Martin  belongs  the  credit  of  pubHahing 
the  editio  princepe  of  the  Syriac  text."  The  work  was  writUn  in 
the  year  507,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  is 
shown  by  the  whole  tone  of  the  last  chapter ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of  con- 
tinuing it,  or,  if  he  did,  that  the  continuation  has  perished. 

The  interest  whh:h  Jacob  of  S£ru^h  took  in  every  branch  of 
literature  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  notice  a  hymn-writer  of 
humble  rank,  the  deacon  Simeon  Kukaya,  a  potter  by  trade,  as  his 
name  denotes.  This  man  lived  in  the  village  of  Geshir,^  not  £u- 
from  the  convent  of  Mar  Bassus,  and  while  he  worked  at  his  wheel 
composed  hymns,  which  he  wrote  down  on  a  tablet  or  a  scroll,  as 
might  be  convenient.  Jacob  heard  of  him  from  the  monks,  paid 
him  a  visit,  admired  his  h^mns,  and  took  away  some  of  them  with 
him,  at  the  same  time  urging  the  author  to  continue  his  Uboars." 
A  specimen  of  these  K^ik&ydth&  has  been  preserved  in  the  shape  of 
nine  hymns  on  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  Brit  Mus.  Add.  14620^ 
a  MS.  of  the  8th  or  9th  century." 

About  the  same  time  flourished  Simeon,  bishop  of  Beth  Arsbam," 
commonly  called  D^r6eha  Phdredyd  or  "the  Persian  Disputant.'* 
This  keen  Mono|>hy8ite  ^  was  one  of  the  few  representatives  of  his 
creed  in  the  Persian  territory,  and  exhibited  a  wonderful  activity, 
mental  and  bodily,  on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists,  traversing  the 
Babylonian  and  Persian  districts  in  all  directions,  and  disputing 
with  Manichees,  Daiaanites,  Eu^chians,  and  Nestorians.''  After 
one  of  these  disputations,  at  which  the  Nestorian  catholicua  Babhai 
(498-503)  was  present,*'  Simeon  was  made  bishop,  a  dimity  which 
he  had  declined  on  several  previous  occasions.  He  visited  Hertl 
(al-Hirah)  more  than  once,  and  died  during  his  third  residence  at 
Constantinople,  whither  he  had  come  to  see  the  empress  Theodora.'* 
Assemani  states,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahre,  that 
he  was  bishop  of  Both  Arsh&m  from  510  to  515,  but  the  STiiac 
passage  which  he  quotes  merely  gives  the;for«t7  of  510.  If,  how- 
ever, the  statements  of  John  of  Ephesus,  who  knew  him  personally, 
be  correct,  he  was  probably  macle  bishop  before  503,  the  date  of 
Babhai's  decease."  His  death  must  have  taken  place  before  548, 
in  which  year  Theodora  departed  this  life.  Besides  an  anapliora," 
we  possess  only  two  letters  of  Simeon,  which  are  both  of  consider- 
able interest  The  one  is  entitled  On  Bar-^umd  and  the  Sect  of  the 
Nestorians*' ;  it  deals  with  the  origin  and  spread  of  Ncstorianiam 
in  the  East,  but  from  the  bitterest  and  narrowest  sectarian  point  of 
view."  The  other,  which  is  much  more  valuable,  is  addressed  to 
Simeon,  abbot  of  Gabbula,"  and  treats  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  at  NajrSn  by  DhQ  Nuwas,  king  of  al-Yaman,  in  the  year 
523.*'  It  is  dated  624,  in  which  year  the  writer  was  himself  at 
Hcrta  (al-Hirah). 


n  Brit  Una.  Or.  1017  CWright,  Cotaf.,  pp.  SdS^S) ;  Blbl.  Nation.,  Anc  fonda 
^*L^S.**5te!?i^5^'»  PP"  ^^^^'i.^.l  Frotlilnjsham,  ep.  dt,  a  87. _ 


M  Bd.  Wright,  p.  Ix. 


»  Ihid.,  chap.  fiv. 


»  Sea,  for  example,  the  nee  Uiat  has  been  made  of  it  In  JDe  Saist-Maitia'a 
notes  to  Lebeau's  Mist,  du  Basemplrt,  vol-  viL 

»  ChroniiTM  dt  Jotui  U  StylUe,  187«,  in  vol.  vl.  of  the  Ahkandfungn  Jur  A 
Kwnde  d.  Morgtnianda,  Another  edition  was  pubUahod  by  Wright,  TU  UknnUeU 

<^Jo$hua  the  StylUe,  1882.  ft  f^l>^  or  f*A-K^. 

tt  See  the  narrative  by  Jacob  of  Edeesa  in  Wright,  Cofoi.,  p.  e03 ;  aad  eomik. 
£.0.,  1. 121,  iL  822 ;  Bsr-Hebraua,  Chrw.  Eodtt.,  L  191.  ^ 

»  Wright,  Cntai.,  p.  863. 

^  A  Tillage  near  Qeieucia  and  Ctealphon :  Bar-Hebnena,  Chron.  Bedem.,  iL  BX 

n  Aaaemani  haa  tried  to  whitewash  him,  bnt  with  little  ancowia ;  &0.,  i.  3-iS 
•9'  If  he  had  had  before  him  the  account  of  Simeon  bv  John  or  Bpbeaas  <Land, 
Anted.  5yr.,  iL  76-88X  he  would  probably  have  abandoned  the  attempt  in  dis- 
gnat  Bee  Guldi,  La  Uttera  dl  Slnteone  Veeeovo  di  Bitk-Aridm,  topm  i  Marttri 
Omeriit,  1881,  pp.  4-7. 

»  fieo  Bar-Hebnena,  Ckron.  Eodee.,  iL  85,  L  189;  oomp.  B.O.,  L,SU,  IL  409. 
ili.  1,  408.  S3  Land,  Awed.  Syr.,  II.  82, 1. 12.       '  M  Jhfd..  iL  87,  3act  li&aL 

»  B.O..  ilL  1,  427.  I      S«  Jbid.,  i.  845.  »  lbid.il  S4«. 

»  First  printed  in  B.O.,  1.  S48  tg,,  fh>m  tho  Vatican  MS.  cxzxv.  (OUuL,  iij.  S14\ 

so  Al-Jabbal.  Or  is  ft  Jabbul,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  betwe«n  aa- 
Nu'minlyah  and  Wftsit? 

«  First  printer!  In  AO.,  L  864  aq.,  according  to  the  text  offered-  by  John  rf 
Xphuins  in  his  Hiitory,    There  iB|  however,  a  longer  aad  better  Uex  in  m  3iiv 
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To  the  same  age  and  laot  as  Simeon  belonged  John  bar  Corsus 
(Kovpaas),^  Inshop  of  TelU  or  Oonstantina.  He  was  a  native  of 
CalluiiciiB  (ar-RakkAh)t  of  good  fiunily,  and  was  carefollj  educated  by 
his  widowed  mot&er,  who  pat  him  into  the  army  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  would  not,  however,  be  hindered  from  quitting  the 
service  after  a  few  yean  and  becoming  a  monk.  Subsequently,  in 
619,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of  Telia,  whence  he  was 
expelled  by  Jastin  in  621.  In  5d8  he  visited  Constantinople,  and 
on  his  retnm  to  the  East  was  seized  by  his  enemies  in  the  mountains 
of  Siojir,  and  dra^ied  to  NislbiB,  B&s'ain,  and  Antioch,  where  he 
died  in  688,  at  the  ago  of  fifty-fire,  having  been  for  a  year  and  six 
days  a  close  prisoner  in  the  oonyent  of  the  Comes  Manaasd  by  order 
of  the  cruel  persecutor  Ephraim,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (629-644). 
His  life  was  written  by  his  disciple  Elias  (of  D&ri  ?).*  The  Jacobite 
Church  commemorates  him  on  the  6th  of  February.  Canons  by 
John  of  Telia  afe  extant  in  sereral  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and 
elsewhere.*  The  questions  put  to  him  by  Sergius  with  his  replies 
have  been  published  by.Lamy.^  Hia  creed  or  confession  of  faith, 
addressed  to  the  convents  in  and  around  Telia,  is  found  in  Brit 
Mua.  Add.  14649  {Oatal,  p.  481),  and  an  exposition  of  the  Trisagion 
in  Cod.  Yat  dix.  {OakU.,  m.  814)  and  BodL  Harsh.  101  (Payne 
Smith,  Catal.,  a  463,  Na  20X 

Another  of  tne  unfortunate  Monophjrsite  bishops  whom  Justin 
expelled  from  their  sees  (in  619)  was  Marft  of  Amid,  the  third  bishop 
of  the  name.  He  was  banishea,  with  his  syncelli  and  with  Isidore, 
bishop  of  Ken-neshrin  (Kinnesrin),  in  the  first  Instance  to  Petra, 
but  was  aftorwards  allowed  to  go  to  Alexandria,*  where  he  died  in 
about  eight  years.'  According  to  Assemani  {Bibl.  Orient,,  iL  62 : 
comp^p.  169),  Mftrft  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels.  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  a  passage  of  Zacharias  Rhetor.'  that  Mftrft 
merely  prefixea  a  short  prologue  in  Greek  to  a  cop^  of  the  Gospels 
which  he  had  procured  at  Alexandria,*  and  that  this  MS.  contamed 
(as  might  be  expected)  the  pericope  on  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(John  viii  2-11).  That  tne  Syriao  translations  of  the  prologue 
and  pericope  were  made  by  himself  is  nowhere  stated. 

Yet  anotner  sulferer  at  the  hands  of  Justin  was  John  bar  Aphtfinyft 
(Aphthonia,  his  mother's  name).*  He  was  abbot  of  the  convent 
of  St  Thomas  at  Seleucia  (apparently  in  Pieria,  on  the  Ovontes), 
which  was  &mous  as  a  school  for  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
Being  expelled  thence,  he  removed  with  his  whole  brotherhood  to 
Kon-neshr6  (the  Eagles'  Nest)  on  the  Euphrates,  opposite  Europus 
[^erllbis),  where  he  founded  a  new  convent  and  school  that  more 
than  rivalled  the  parent  eatabliahment,  for  here  Thomas  of  Hera- 
clea,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  and  others  received  their  traininflr  in  Greek 
letters.^*  His  Jl^«,  written  by  a  disciple,  is  extant  in  Brit.  Mus. 
Add.  12174.  u  According  to  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahrfi,  as  quoted 
by  Assomani  {loc  ciC  X  he  died  in  688.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Song  of  Songs,  some  extracts  flrom  which  are  preserved  in 
a  Catena  PcUrum  in  the  Britidi  Museum  (A^d.  1216^  £  188a),  a 
considerable  number  of  hymns,  ^  and  a  Diogru.phy  of  Seyerus  of 
Antioch,  1*  which  must  have  been  his  last  wo»,  as  he  survived 
Severus  only  about  nine  montha. 

We  now  come  to  the  man  who  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Tacobite  Church  in  Asia,  and  from  whom  the  Jacobites  took  their 
name,  Jacob  bar  Theophilus,  sumamed  "Burdfi'ftnft"",  because 
his  dress  consisted  of  a  barda*t?Ul  or  coarse  horse-cloth,  which  he 
never  changed  till  it  became  quite  ragged.  >*  What  AssemaTii 
[M3uld  learn  regarding  him  he  has  put  together  in  the  Bibl.  Orient., 
u.  62-69^*;  since  then  our  sources  of  information  have  been  largely 
increased,  especially  by  the  publication  of  the  Eeelesiastieal  BiMory 
of  John  of  Ephesus  by  Cureton  and  of  the  same  writer's  Liva  in 
Land's  Aneeet.  8yr.,  u.^  On  a  careful  study  of  theae  is  based 
Kloyn's  excellent  book  Jaeobue  BaradmUa,  de  Stiehter  der  Syrieehe 
Monophynetiache  Kerk,  1882.  Jacob  was  the  son  of  .Theophilus 
l>ar  Ma*na,  a  priest  of  Tellft  or  Constantina,  and  the  child  of  his 
3ld  age.  After  receiving  a  good  education,  he  was  entered  at  the 
monastery  of  P»sfltft  (or  the  Quarry),"  close  by  the  village  of  Gum- 
methft  in  Mount  Isalft  (or  hlft),'*  not  far  from  Tellft.     About  627- 


>f  the  MuMo  Borglano  and  in  Brit  Mua.  Add.  14650.  from  which  it  has  boon 
■ecdited  (with  an  excellent  introduction,  tranalatlon,  and  notea)  by  Quidi,  La 
Utura  di  Stvucmt.  Ac.,  Reale  Accadomla  del  Linoei,  1881.  To  this  work  the 
-eador  la  referred  for  aU  the  documenta  bearing  on  the  eutdect. 

1  The  name  of  the  btber  is  alao  given  as  Curcoa  and  Cyrlaoua.  AHemani'a 
Sarsos  (B.O.,  U.  54)  is  a  mlsreadins. 

3  There  are  two  eoplos  in  the  Brltiah  Mnaenm,  edited  by  Eleyn,  /Tff  Livtn 
yiA  Johnntm  van  TtOd  door  J5lia«,  1882 ;  aee  alao  the  Lijk  by  John  of  Alls  in 
Land,  Anted.  Sfr.,  tt.  ItO.  S  B.O.,  IL  M. 

4  DisMTt.  d»  ayrontwk  Fidt  d  Dl$elpllna  in  Ji$  EwAartttiea,  1860,  pp.  6S-07. 

B  Bco  Land,  Anted.  Syr..  U.  100.  •  Ibid.,  p.  lOS.  T  Tbid.,  liL  860  $q. 

.  0  Compare  what  ia  said  of  his  line  libnxy  and  of  its  nltlmate  depoaiUon  at 
\inid,  ibid.,  p.  240.  •  B.O.,  il.  M. 

i«  8oe  Bar-Hebrana,  CkroM.  EeeUn.,  L  907,  S80,  and  oomp.  pp.  S58.  206,  821 ; 
loffraann.  AMMtHgt,  p.  IflS,  note  12Ca  "  Wright.  QUal,  p.  1124,  Na  6. 

u  Bo«  for  exautple,  Brit  Una.  Add.  17184  (Wright,  CotaZ.,  p.  8301 

u  Cited  in  Brit  Una.  Add.  14781  (Wrig)it,  CataL,  p.  866). 

^*  Usually  oormpted  into  Barmdnus ;  the  form  Burdi'tyi  aeoma  to  be  Inoor* 
ect :  aee  BarHebrana,  Ckron.  Becka.,  IL  07. 

10  See  LAnd,  Ancod.  Syr.,  ii.  878.  U  Comp.  alao  it.  826,  881. 

V  The  life  at  p.  S40  ia  of  courae  by  John  of  Asia ;  that  at  p.  864  can  hardly 
)e  called  his  in  its  present  form,  though  he  may  have  collected  moat  of  the 
naterials ;  see  Kleyn,  o/v  eit.,  pp.  34, 10&  sfl. 

M  Und,  opi  dt,  pi  805,  IL  6, 7.  J»  Z&W.,  p.  87J.L  J. 


628  he  and  another  monk  of  Tellft,  named  Seigias,  were  sent  to 
Constantinople  in  defence  of  their  faith,  and,  being  favourably 
receired  by  the  empress  Theodora,  they  remained  there  fifteen 
yearsL  Meantime  the  persecutions  of  the  Monophysites,  more 
especially  that  of  636-587  by  Ephraim  of  Antioch,  seemed  to  have 
crushed  their  party,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  devoted  John  of 
Tellft  and  John  of  Hepluestos.**  This  state  of  matters  excited  the 
religious  xc?\  of  al-Harith  ibn  Jabalah,  the  Arab  king  of  Ghassftn, 
who  came  to  Constantinople  in  642-543,  and  urged  Theodora  to 
send  two  or  three  bishops  to  Syria.  Accordingly  two  were  conse- 
crated by  Theodosius,  the  exiled  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  namely, 
Theodore  as  bishop  of  Bostra,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces 
of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  and  Jacob  as  bishop  of  Edessa,  with  juris* 
diction  over  all  Syria  and  Ada.  From  this  time  forward  Jacob's 
life  was  one  of  ceaseless  toil  and  hardship.  He  visited  in  person 
and  on  foot  almost  every  part  of  his  vast  diocese,  consecratinff 
deacons  and  priests,  strengtheniiig  the  weak,  and  bringing  back 
those  who  had  erred  from  the  true  £uth.  But  to  restore  tho 
Monophysite  Church  bishops  were  necessary,  and  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop  required  the  presence  of  at  least  three  others.  Select- 
ing  a  priest  named  Conon  fh>m  Cilicia  and  another  named  Eugenius 
from  Isauria,  he  travelled  with  them  to  Constantinople  and  tnenco 
to  Alexandria  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  patriarch 
Theodosius.  At  Alexandria  Conon  was  ordained  bishop  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  and  Eugenina  bishop  of  Seleucia  in  Isauria,  whilst 
Antoninus  and  Antonius  were  consecrated  for  diocesea  in  Syria. 
On  his  return  to  Syria  o^ier  bishops  were  appointed  to  sees  there 
and  in  Asia,  among  tho  latter  the  historian  Jonn  of  Ephesus ;  and 
so  the  work  progressed,  till  at  last  Jacob's  efforts  were  crowned  bv 
the  enthroning  of  his  old  fHend  Sergius  as  patriarch  of  Antioch 
(in  644).  Seigius  died  in  547,  and  the  see  remained  vacant  for 
three  years,  after  which,  by  the  advice  of  Theodosius,  Jacob  and  his 
bishops  chose  Paul,  an  abbot  of  Alexandria,  to  be  their  patriarch. 
Of  the  subsequent  internal  strifes  among  the  Monophysites  them- 
selves we  cannot  here  speak.  The  aged  Jacob  set  out  once  more 
in  the  year  678  to  visit  Damian,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but  died 
on  the  £m>tian  frontier  in  the  convent  of  Mftr  Bomanus  or  of 
Casion.  Here  his  remains  rested  in  peace  till  622,  when  thev  were 
stolen  by  the  emissaries  of  ZacchsBus,  bishop  of  Tellft,  and  buried 
with  much  pomp  in  the  monasterv  of  PSsIltft.*^  His  commemora- 
tion takes  place  on  28th  Kovember,  21st  Maroh,  and  81st  July. 
Jacob's  life  was  too  active  and  busy  to  admit  of  his  writing  much. 
We  may  mention  an  anaphora,'*  sundry  letters,*  a  creed  or  confes- 
sion of  laith,  pressrved  in  Arabic  and  a  secondary  Ethiopio  trans- 
lation,'' and  a  homily  for  the  feast  of  the  annunciation,  also  extant 
only  in  an  Arabic  translation." 

Conspicuous  among  the  scholars  of  this  age  for  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  more  eapecially  of  the  Aristotelian  philoeophy,  was 
Sersrius,  priest  and  archiater  of  Bas'ain.  He  wfis,  however,  if 
Zisr/nariaa  Rhetor  may  be  trusted,  a  man  of  looae  morala  and  ava- 
ricioua.*  He  journeyed  in  685  from  Bfts'ain  to  Antioch  to  lodge  a 
complaint  before  the  patriarch  Ephraim  against  his  bishop  Asjlus.'' 
Just  at  this  time  the  exiled  Severus  of  Antioch  and  Thcodoaius  of 
Alexandria,  as  well  as  the  Stylite  monk  Z$*6rft,  were  living  with 
Anthimus  of  Constantinople  under  the  protection  of  the  empress 
Theodora.  Thia  alarmed  Ephraim,  who  seems  to  have  found  a 
willing  tool  in  Sergiuai  At  any  rate  he  sent  him  to  Bome  with 
letters  to  Agapetus,  who  travelled  with  him  to  Constantinople  in 
the  spring  (»  536,  and  procured  the  deposition  and  banishment  of 
the  Monophysites.  Sergius  died  at  Constantinople  almost  imme- 
diately anerwards,  and  Agapetus  followed  him  in  a  few  days, 
wherein  John  of  Ephesus  and  Zacharias  Bhetor  clearly  see  tho 
judgment  of  Heaven.*  As  a  man  of  letters  Sergius  was  to  tho 
Monophysites  what  Probna  was  to  the  Ncstorians:  he  was  the 
first*  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Aristotle  by 
means  of  tranalations  and  commentaries.  *Abhd-ishd',  it  is  true, 
givss  SercdoA  A  place  in  his  catalogue  of  Nestorian  writers,*  and 
states  that  he  composed  "expositions  of  logic"  or  "dialectics"; 
but  he  merely  does  so  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  groands 
that  he  registers  the  name  of  Jacob  of  Edessa  as  the  author 
of  "annals  and  a  chronicle."*^  The  books  were  too  valuable 
for  him  to  insist  on  the  heresy  of  the  writers.  In  the  case  of 
Senrius  there  was  an  additional  reason.  The  man  was  well  knovn 
in  the  East,*  many  of  his  works  being  dedicated  to  his  friend  snd 


»  IbUL.  p.  178. 

B  8oe  the  acoonnt  of  thia  "translation"  by  Cyriacna,  blahop  of  Hardfi 
(MAridlnX  in  Brit.  Mua.  Add.  18174  (Wright,  CataL,  p.  1181> 

a  Translated  by  Benandot,  iL  888. 

a  TransUted  from  the  Ort$k  originals  ia  Brit  Una.  Add.  1480S ;  aee  Wright^ 
CataL,  p.  701 ;  Kleyn.  op.  dt,  pp.  164-lM. 

M  Bee  the  Arabic  text  in  Kleyn,  op.  eit.,  p.  121  sg.;  the  Ethiopic  venion  has 
been  edited  by  Comill  in  Z.D.M.G.,  xxx.  417  aq. 

»  Bodl.  Hunt  109  (Payne  Smith,  CataL,  p.  448,  No.  5}. 

M  Land,  Anecd.  5jrr.,  uL  S80, 11.18-15 ;  comp.  BarHebrKua,Chroa.«oalM.,i.  S07. 

W  Bar-Hebrasus  {Ckron,  Bodn.,  L  £05)  haa  Aaoolius  (see  alao  B.O.,  ii.  8fi8X  but 
Asylus  la  correct ;  aee  Antod.  Syr..  ilL  289,  L  6,  and  Kleyn,  Jokan^M  van  Tdla, 
p.  69.  L  penult.  »  Land,  Antod.  Syr.,  ii.  19;  lit  290. 

*  Bar-Hebr0U8,  Ckron.  Syr.,  02  (trmna.,  p.  &9) ;  aee  alao  the  Ht$t.  Dynatt.,  150 
(trana^  p.  94)  and  264  (trans.,  p.  172)l  m  Ao.,  iii.  1, 87.  Si  Ibid.,  829. 

V  Be  may  even  be  identical  with  the  Beigiua  mentioned  by  A^thias  as 
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pupa  Theodore,  afterwnnk  NeetoriAn  bishop  of  Hani  or  Kerr 
(■ee  p.  837  utfra).^  What  remains  of  Sergiiis*8  labours  is  mostly 
contained  in  a  single  MS.  of  the.  7ih  centuir  (Brit  Mua.  Add 
14658).*  Of  tcanslationa  from  the  Greek  we  find  in  this  Tolome  the 
Itago^t  of  Porphyry,  followed  by  the  so-called  Tabula  Porphyrii* 
the  OaUgories  of  Aristotle,^  the  Uepl  c^iiov  wfAs  'AXi^c^Sptm,' 
and  a  treatise  on  the  soul,— not  the  well-known  Uepl  ^i^^,  but  a 
wholly  different  tractate  in  fiye  short  sections.  It  also  contains 
Semns's  own  treatise  on  logic,  addressed  to  Theodore,  which  is 
uniertunately  imperfect ;  a  tract  on  negation  and  affirmation ;  a 
treatise,  likewise  addressed  to  Theod<^,  On  the  Causes  of  the  Uni- 
venSf  according  to  the  views  of  Aristotle,  shouniig  how  it  is  a  circle  ; 
a  tract  On  Oenus,  Species,  and  Individuality ;  end  a  third  tract 
addressed  to  Theodore,  On  the  Action  and  Influence  of  the  Moon, 
explanatory  and  illustrative  of  Galen's  UtpH  Kpiolftwf  iuupSaw,  bk. 
iii.,*  with  a  short  appendix  '<0n  the  Motion  of  the  Sun."  Here 
too  we  find  part  (sections  11,  12)  of  his  version  of  the  Ars  Oram- 
matiea  of  Dionysius  Thrax«  a  larger  portion  (sections  11-20)  being 
contained  in  Brit  Mas.  Add.  14620  (Wright,  Caial^  ^  802)7 
There  is  a  scholion  of  Sergios  on  the  term  <rxmM  in  Bnt  Mus. 
Add.  14660  (see  Wright,  Catal.,  p.  1162).  In  his  capacitr  of 
physician,  Sergios  translated  part  of  the  works  of  Galen.  Biit 
MuB.  Add.  14661  contains  books  ▼i.-yiil  of  the  treatise  J)^  Simplieium 
Medicatnentorum  Temperamentis  ac  FacuUatibus  (Wright,  Catal., 
p.  1187),*  addressed  to  Theodore ;  and  in  Brit  Mus.  Add.  17156 
there  are  three  leaves,  two  of  which  contain  frsgments  of  the  Ars 
Medico,  and  one  of  the  treatise  De  Alimeutarum  Faeultatibus 
(Wright,  Catal,  p.  1188).*  As  one  of  the  dexgy,  he  wasted  his 
time  in  making  a  translation  of  the  works  which  passed  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.^*  Brit  Mus.  Add.  12151 "  con- 
tains this  version  with  the  introduction  snd  notes  of  Phocas  bar 
Sergius  of  Edessa,**  a  writer  of  the  8th  century,  as  appears  from  his 
citing  Athanasios  II.  and  Jacob  of  Edessa.  In  Bnt  Mua  Add. 
22J70"wefind  Sergius's  own  introduction  and  the  commentary 
of  a  later  writer,  Theodore  bar  ZarudL^ 

If  Sergios  was  the  Probns  of  the  Monophyntes^  their  Ma*nft  waa 
Paul,  bishop  of  Callinicus  (ar-Rakkah),'*  who,  being  expelled  from 
his  see  in  519,  betook  himself  to  l^essa  and  there  devoted  himself 
to  tbe  task  of  translating  the  works  of  Severus  into  Syriac.  We 
know  for  certain  '*  that  ne  edited  versions  of  the  oorrespondence 
of  Severus  and  Julian  of  Halieamassus  on  the  oormptibility  or 
ircorruptibilitr  of  the  body  of  Glirist,  with  a  discourse  of  Severus 
flfainstjolian^ ;  of  the  treatise  against  the  Additions  or  Appendices 
^Julian,**  and  against  the  last  apology  of  Julian  ^ ;  of  that  against 


E  St  the  Penlaii  eoart,  where  he  translmted  Into  Greek  a  history  of  the 
Unga  of  Persia ;  eee  B.O.,  UL 1, 87,  note  8 ;  Renan,  JH  PkUoiopMa  PrHpaUtUn 
apftd  Svrm,  185S,  pp.  i4-Sft.  1  D.O.,  Ui.  1, 147 ;  Benan,  op.  eU.,  p.  20. 

•  Wright,  Catal..  p.  Ilfi4  ag.;  oomp.  Rensa,  op.  cit,  p.  2ft  «g.;  JourA,  AtiaL, 
1B5S,  4th  eerlflS,  vol  z!x.  p.  819  «0. 

s  There  is  a  fisgment  of  the  itagoge  also  la  Brit  Mas.  Add.  1618  (Wright, 
CataL,p.^Wi. 

4  In  the  YaUeaa  M&  civia  (CMoL,  UL  806,  No.  vc)  this  tianslation  Is  wrongly 
sseribed  to  Jsoob  of  Edessa,  who  coold  hardly  have  been  more  than  a  boy  at 
the  time  when  the  MS.  in  the  British  Moseanr  was  tianscribed.  Besides,  the  ver- 
sion Is  not  in  his  style.  The  Paris  11&  Aneieh  fonds  101  naturally  repeats  this 
mistake  (Zotenberg,  GoteL,  n.  MShi  la  Catal.  BibL  PalaL  Mtdie.,  fodL  cxori., 
it  Is  likewise  erroneously  attribaied  to  Honain  ibn  Is^  (comp.  Beaan,  De 
PhOot.  PerlpaL  op.  Spree,  n.  84,  note  8X  The  BerUn  MS.  Alt  BesL  86  contains 
as  Ko.  7  a  treatise  of  Bei^os  on  the  CategoHu  addressed  to  Philothena.' 

•  Edited  by  Lagarde.  AttaL  Syr.,  p.  184  «.;  see  Y.  Ryssel,  Ueber  den  Uat- 
kritieAm  Werth  d.  Syr.  UOmreiUungm  grUdiiaAer  Jllawiter.  put  1. 1880,  part 
IL 1881.  In  part  i.  p.  4  Professor  Ryssel  speaks  of  this  version  as  "  ein  Meister- 
werk  der  UeberaetnugBkanst" ;  and  in  part  U.  p.  10  ho  sayp:  "Die  Ueber- 
setfung  der  Bchrift  irepi  xda/MV  schliesst  aich  aufs  engste  an  den  Text  dee 
ffriechischen  Origlnales  an.  Dass  irir  deshalb  dlese  TJebersetning  als  eine  Im 
Desten  Binne  wortgetrene  beieichnen  konnen,  siegt  schon  eineverglelchnng 
mit  der  lateiniachen  Bearbeitang  des  Apoldos  von  Madanra."  Thia  opinion 
aerres  to  rectify  the  jadgement  of  Ibn  AU  OfalU'ah  (L  904)  that  SersiuB  was 
only  a  mediocre  translator,  and  that  his  work  needed  revision  by  the  later 
9onain  Ibn  UhSJf.  «  See  Sachan,  Inedita  Syr.,  pp.  101-126. 

f  This  Mentifloatloa  is  dae  to  Merx ;  see  DUmyeii  Tkmele  Ar$  GrmemaHea, 
ed.  Uhlig,  p.  zliv.  tq.  Merx  has  tzeated  of  an  Old,  bpt  independentk  Annenian 
version  In  the  same  book,  p.  IvlL  tq. 

•  See  Merx's  arUcle  in  ZlD.M.O.,  xzzlz.  nsSS),  p.'237  so. 
»  See  Sachan, /mA  S|r.,  pp.  88.k 

10  See  Frothin^iam,  Stephen  bar  Sudattt.  p.  8.     U  See  Wright,  Catal,  ^  498. 

u  B.O.^.  408.    Assemani  emmeooaly  piaoes  him  before  Jacob  of  Edessa. 

U  See  Wright  OUoZ..  p.  600. 

M  There  are  also  old  H8&  of  Serglns's  version  in  the  Yatieaa ;  Catal,  UL  Noe. 
evil.  (p.  sex  ecllv.  (p.  542).  Bar-Hebmos  states  (HUL  DyiuuL.  p.  168 ;  transL, 
p.  W)  that  Seigiua  franshtted  into  Syriac  the  Syntagma  of  the  Alexandrian  priest 
and  physician  Aaron,  and  added  to  ft  two  books ;  but  Bteinschneider  (At-FdrdM^ 
p.  160,  note  2)  says  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  real  author  of  the  two 
additional  books  waa  the  Aiablc  translator  MSaaijawaihl  or  Mtsaijis.  The 
translator  of  the  Geoponiea,  Al-FalSkah  ar-RHmlyoK  (Leyden,  cod.  414  Warn.; 
Oatal.,  UL  211)  and  Joint  translator  of  the  MrydXi;  cinrraiit  of  Ptolemy 
(Leyden,  ood.  680  Warn.;  Oital.  UL  80),  by  name  Seijis  or  BeijQn  (Sergius  or 
SogOttiJ  Ibn  ar-Rtlml,  seems  to  ne  a  quite  difRerent  person  of  later  date. 

u  JS.0..U.46.  He  Is  to  be  dlstJngttlshed  from  his  namrsake  and  contemporary, 
Paul,  blahop  of  Bdessa,  ^fho  wia  banished  to  Bnobaita  in  622  {B.O.,  L  409-411X 
reatored  to  his  see  in  626 (iMd.,  p.  418X  and  died  in  the  following  year ;  whereas 
Paol  or  CalllaleoB  waa  working  at  Edessa  in  628  (see  p.  888  i^ffnS. 

UThaak8lnparttoanotertthee&dofCod.YatcxI  (OotoL,  UL  228 ;  comp. 

B.O.,  loa  eitV  *        r- 

V  Oompleted  In  528;  Cod.  Yat  exL ;  Brit  Mua.  Add.  17900 (Wright,  C^oiaL, 


the  Manicheea ;  and  of  the  /'AiZaic<Aea>*  Probably  by  turn  m  xJbn 
older  translation  of  the  Homxliss  Cathedrales^  and  that  of  the  cone- 
spondenoe  of  Sergius  Grammaticns  and  Severus  regarding  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, **  poesibly,  tooi,  the  translation 
of  the  treatise  against  John  Grammaticus  of  Cseaaiea*  and  of  anno 
other  works  which  are  known  to  na  only  by  a  few  acattered  cita- 
tiona  M  Hence  he  is  called  by  the  Jacobites  Mgphaskskgicdnd  dha- 
iWi«A4M^;  "the  Translator  of  Books."" 

This  seems  the  proper  place  to  make  mention  of  a  most  important 
though  anonymous  work,  the  translation  of  the  ao-called  CivU 
Laws  of  the  Emperors  Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  Leo,  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  subsequent  (Christian  Oriental  legislation  in  ecdea- 
astical,  Judicial,  and  private  matters.*  The  Syxiac  version,  made 
from  a  (ireek  origin^  exists  in  two  manuscripts,^  the  older  of  which 
undeniably  belongs  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  6th  century.  The  wodc 
itself  appears,  according  to  t^e  researches  of  Bruns  {op.  dl.,  pp. 
318-819),  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Basiliacus  (BnL 
Mus.  Add.  476-477X  who  was  a  iavourar  of  the  Monophyaitea ;  the 
Syriac  translation  is  ascribed  to  a  Monophyaite  monk  of  Mabbogh 
or  Hierapolis  {ibid.,  p.  165).  The  Paris  MSu  probablr  ropreacnti 
a  Nestonan  nvision  of  the  9th  or  10th  century  at  (Bsghdaa)  Bagh- 
d&dh  {ibid.,  p.  166).  The  oldest  lid.  of  the  secondary  Armbic 
version  is  dated  1352  {ibid.,  p.  164),  but  it  has  been  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  lawyer  Abu  l-Far^'  *AbdaIlih  ibn  at- 
Taiyib  (who  died  1043),  whether  made  bv  him  or  not  {ibid.,  p.  177). 
It  belongs  to  the  same  claas  ss  the  Lonaon  Syriac,  but  ia  baaed  on 
a  better  text,  auch  as  that  of  the  fragment  in  Brit  Hub.  Add. 
18295  {ibid.,  p.  172)."  Of  the  secon<Ury  Armenian  translation 
the  same  is  to  be  said  as  of  the  Arabic.  The  oldest  MS.  of  it  dates 
from  1328,  but  it  probably  goes  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  {ibid,,  p.  164).  llie  Georgian  version,  of  which  there  ia  a 
MS.  at  St  Petersburg,  is  most  likely  an  offshoot  of  the  Armenian. 

Another  scholar,  besides  Sergius^  whom'Abhd-islid*  wrong^claima 
as  a  Nestorian  is  Aha-dh'emmeh,  metropolitan  of  Taghrith  (Tekrit). 
He  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  If  ono- 
physites  in  the  Persian  territory.  According  to  Bar-Hebnens,**  he 
was  appointed  by  Christonher,  catholicus  of  the  Armeniana,  to  be 
bishop  of  Beth  'Arbdye,"  out  was  promoted  by  Jacob  Bnrdc'&nA  in 
559  to  the  see  of  Taghrith,  where  he  ordained  many  priesta  and 
founded  two  monasteries.  Among  his  numerous  converta  from 
heathenism  was  a  vouthful  member  of  the  royal  iamOy  of  Persia, 
whom  he  baptized  by  the  name  of  Geoige.  This  excited  the  anger 
of  Khoarau  I.  Andsharwan,  who  ordered  the  bishop  to  be  beheaded 
(2d  Auffust  575).  As  a  \iTiter  Ahd-dh'emmeh  seems  to  have  been 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  theologian.*^  He  wrote  against  the 
Persian  priesthood  and  a^iust  the  Greek  philosophers,  a  book  of 
definitions,  a  treatise  on  logic,  on  freewill  in  two  dlBcooxacs,  on 
the  soul  and  on  man  as  the  microcosm,  and  a  treatise  on  the  comi 
position  of  man  aa  consisting  of  soul  and  body.**  He  is  alao  men- 
tioned by  later  authors  ss  a  writer  on  grammar.** 

Somewhat  befora  this  time  a  monk  of  Edossa,  whose  name  is  nn- 
known  to  us,  tried  his  hand  at  the  composition  of  a  tripartita  his- 
torical romance,*^ — a  history  of  Constantine  and  his  three  sons ;  an 
account  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  sufTeringa  at  the  hands 
of  Julian  the  Apostate ;  and  a  history  of  Jovian  or,  as  the  Orientah 
usually  call  him,  Jovinian,  nnder  Julian  and  during  his  own  reign. 
The  whole  purports  to  be  written  by  one  Apldris  or  Apl6laris  ( Apol- 
linarius  I),  an  official  at  the  court  of  Jovian,  at  the  request  of  'Abhdel, 
abbot  of  Sndrun  (1)  M&hdzSy  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  iks 
heathens.  All  three  parts  contain  but  a  very  small  qaantitj  of 
historical  facts  or  dates,  and  deal  in  the  groeacst  cxaggerationa  and 
inventions.  Tet  the  Syriao  s^le  is  pure,  and  we  gain  from  the 
book  a  good  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  author's  conntryma 
thought  and  spoke  and  acted.  This  romsnce  haa  been  publiahed  by 
Hoff^nann,**  and  Ndldeke  haa  given  a  full  account  of  it,  with  sn 
abridged  translation,  in  Z.  D.  M.  G. ,  xxviii.  p.  268  sq.  He  places  the 
time  of  composition  between  502  snd  632.  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
this  romance  must  have  been  known  in  an  Arabic  translation  to  the 


so  There  ia  a  long  extraot  ttcm  this  work  In  Cod.  Yat  cxI.  {CataL,  ilL  2SS). 

n  Brit  Mas.  Add/^  14590,  dated  500.';  Cod.  Vat  cxllL,  dated  576 ;  cxliiL,  daM 
563:  oclvL 

SI  Brit  Mas.  Add.  17164.  **  Brit  Mna.  Add.  17210-11. 1S1S7. 

M  Compare,  for  example,  Wright,  Co/oL,  p.  ISSt.  The  tranalmtion  of  tke 
OaoMi.v»  Is  the  work,  not  of  Faol  of  Callinicus,  but  of  an  abbot  Paul,  wko  cue- 
cnted  It  in  the  island  of  Gvpms  (aee  p.  8S8  i«0ti> 

»  The  passage  quoted  by  Assemani  iB.O.,  L  400,  note  9  seems,  however,  ta 
confound  nlm  with  his  namesake  of  Edessa. 

»  B.O.,  ilL  1.  2t>7,  note  6,  278,  838  899,  851  ooL  S;  conp.  Brtms  and  Urn  hen. 
SyH«cfc-iWm<«*«  Ji«sftto6ii«*.  1880.  pp.  176.180.  .  _  ..  ^ 

V  Brit  Mua.  Add.  14528  (Wright,  total,  p.  177),  and  Paris,  SonpL  88  (Zotea< 
bent.  Catal,  p.  75.  ooL  1,  No.  4^  The  text  of  the  fomer  wma  flmt  pablislMi 
by  Land  UiimL  Syr.,  L  80-64X  with  a  Latin  tranaUtlon.  Both  have  bees  edtttd 
and  translated,  along  with  the  Anbie  and  Anneni 
snd  a  learned  apparatna,  by  Bruna  and  Sachao,  op.  eU. 

»  Wright  CataL,  p.  1184. 

»  Ckrvn.  Btdes.,  iL  09 ;  oomp.  B.O.,  il.  414,  UL  1. 192.  note  6. 

»  Bl-'arbaya,  the  district  between  Nlslbis  and  the  TIgri*    «  S.O.,  UL  1, !«. 

»  Of  this  last  part  is  extant  in  Brit  Mas.  AiU.  14620  (Wright,  CataL,  p.  662:^ 

ta  See  B.O.,  ilL  1,  256,  note  S. 

M  Contained  in  Brit  Mus.  Add.  14641,  %  l-lf  1,  a  MS.  ef  the  Mil  C 

l>  ivHanoe  der  Abtrinnip^  1869, 
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histomB  at-7&lMri,  who  treats  it  u  a  genaine  historical  docnment^ 
From  him 'it  has  passed  to  tho  KOmil  of  Ibn  al-AthIr,  L  288  sq., 
and  the  Akhbdr  eUBaahar  of  Abu  '1-Fid&  {HuL  AnUiOamiea,  ed. 
Fleiacher,  p.  84).  Ibn  WS^ih  al-'Ya'kubi  seems  in  his  AnwiU*  to 
have  drawn  firom  the  same  sonroe,  thoiu;h  independently  of  at- 
Tabarl,  and  so  also  al-Mas'udi,  Mwr^  at^-JDhahab,  it  828.  Bar- 
£[ebraiis  has  also  made  some  use  of  it  in  his  Chronieon,  ed.  Brans 
and  Kirsch,  pp.  68-69.  No  doubt,  too.  it  is  the  work  attributed  by 
*Abhd-Sfihd'  to  the  grave  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates,  who,  as  he 
says,*  wrote  "a  history  of  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Jovinian." 
Another,  Int  much  inferior,  romance,  of  which  Julian  is  the  hero^ 
is  contaiufd  in  Brit  Mus.  Add.  7192,  a  manuscript  of  the  7th  oen- 
tury.  It  hac.  been  edited  by  Hoffmann,  qp.  cit,  pp.  242-259,  and 
translated  by  Noldeke,  Z,D.M.G„  xxviiL  660-674.  We  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  in  assigning  it  likewise  to  the  6th  century,  though  it 
is  probably  rather  later  Uian  that  iust  noticed. 

Of  real  historical  yalue,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  anonymous 
Chrtmiani  Edcssenum,  fortunately  preserred  to  us  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  cLxiiL,*and  edited  by  Assemani  in  B.O.,  i.  388-417.  There  is 
an  English  translation  of  it  in  the  Joum,  of  Sacred  Lit,,  1864,  toI. 
T.  (new  ser.),  p.  28  sgr.  It  begins  with  A-Gr.  180,  but  the  entries 
are  very  sparse  till  we  reach  A.  Gr.  513  (202  A.D.).  The  last  of  them 
refers  to  the  year  540,  about  which  time  the  little  book  must  have 
been  compiled.  The  author  made  use  of  the  archiyes  of  Edessa 
and  other  documents  now  lost  to  us,  as  well  as  of  the  ChnmicU  of 
Joshua  the  Stylite  (see  aboye,  p.  832).  In  religious  matters  he  is 
not  a  yiolent  partisan,  nor  giyen  to  the  use  of  harsh  words,  a  thing 
to  be  noted  in  the  ajze  in  which  he  lived. 

Another  writer  of  first-rate  importance  as  a  historian  is  John, 
bishop  of  Asia  or  Ephesus,  "  the  teacher  of  the  heathen,"  "  the 
overseer  of  the  heathen,"  and  "the  idol-breaker,"  as  he  loves  to 
style  himself.'  He  was  a  native  of  Amid,*  and  must  have  been 
bom  early  in  the  6th  century,  according  to  Land  about  505.  He 
Tv-as  ordained  deacon  in  the  convent  of  St  John  in  629,  when  he 
must  have  been  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.'  In  534  the  terrible 
pe&tilence  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  broke  out,  and  at  that  time 
John  was  in  Palestine,*  having,  doubtless,  fled  from  Amid  to  avoid 
Om  persecution  of  the  Monophysites  by  Abraham  bar  Kill  (?)  of 
Tellft,  bishop  of  Amid  (from  about  520  to  546),  and  Ephraim 
liar  Appian  of  Amid,  Mtriarch  of  Antioch  (529-544),  "a  much 
worse  persecutor  than  Paul  or  Euphrasiua"*  In  535  we  find  him 
nt  Constantinople,  where  in  the  following  year,  according  to  Bar- 
Ilebneus,'*  he  became  bishop  of  the  Monophysites  in  succession  to 
the  deposed  Anthimus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  wis  certainly  re- 
ceived with  great  favour  by  Justinian,  whose  friendship  and  con- 
fidence he  enjoyed  for  thirty  years,  and  "had  the  administration 
of  the  entire  revenues  of  all  the  congregations  of  the  believers 
{i.e.,  the  Monophysites)  in  Constantinople  and  everywhere  else."'^ 
\Viahinff  to  root  out  heathenism  in  Asia  Minor,  obviously  for 
political  as  well  as  religious  reasons,  the  emperor  appointed  John 
to  be  his  missionary  bishop.'*  In  this  task  ne  had  ^^reat  success, 
to  which  his  faithful  friend  and  fellow-labourer  for  thirtv-five  jears, 
Deuterius,  lai|[ely  contributed.'*  He  interested  himself,  too,  m  the 
missionary  ef^rts  of  Julian,  Theodore,  and  Longinus  among  the 
Nubians  and  AlodieL'^  In  546  the  emperor  employed  him  in  search- 
ing out  and  putting  down  the  secret  practice  of  idolatry  in  Constan* 
tinople  and  its  neighbourhood."  Arter  the  death  of  hii  patron  the 
fortunes  of  John  soon  underwent  a  change.  Bk.  L  of  the  third 
part  of  his  History  commences  with  the  persecution  under  Justin  in 
671,  in  whichs  he  suffered  imprisonment.'*  His  friend  Deuterins, 
^hom  he' had  pads  bishop  of  Caria,  was  also  persecuted,  and  died 
at  Constantinople.'^  From  this  time  forward  John's  story  is  that 
of  his  party,  and  the  evidently  confused  and  disordered  state  of  his 
Jlistory  is  fully  explained  and  excused  by  his  own  words  in  bk.  ii. 
50,  where  he  tells  us'*  "that  most  of  these  histories  wore  written 
at  the  very  time  when  the  persecution  was  going  on,  and  under  the 
clifiiculties  caused  by  its  pressure  ;  and  it  was  even  necessary  that 
friends  should  remove  the  leaves  on  which  these  chapters  were  in- 
scribed, and  every  other  particle  of-  writing,  and  conceal  them  in 
various  places,  where  they , sometimes  remained  for  two  or  three 


I  At-Tftbarl,  Annaln,  L  840  «}.;  see  K5Ic1c1ce,  in  Z.  V.M.G.,  xxviil.  391*392,  and 
Cc^hichU  d*r  Permr  und  Arobtr  xur  Zeit  der  SaaanideHj  p.  69  $q. 

«  Ed.  Houtsma,  1, 182183.  S  B.O.,  til.  I,  41.  *  See  Catal,  Ul.  829. 

a  See  EccUs.  Hiai.,  ed.  Curcton,  bk.  1L  ch.  4  and  bk.  III.  rh.  86 ;  Land,  Anted, 
Sgr.,  il.  350, 1.  25.  9  B.O.,  II.  83  ;  Bar-Uebiutu,  Chron.  Eccles.,  1 195. 

7  B.O.,  ii.,  Disstri,  d«  Uopopbysitis,  p.  cxxv.;  Land,  Arwid.  5yr..  lU,  II.  8,  9. 

S  B.O.,  IL  85-86.  »  E.H.,  ed-  Cureton,  bk.  I.  ch.  xU.;  comp.  JJ.O.,  11.  61. 

M  Chr<m.  Kccles,,  1 105.  "  E.H.,  ed.  Cureton,  bk.  v.  ch.  L 

M  Ibid,,  bk.  lU  ch.  44 :  bk.  III.  eh.  86,  37 ;  comp.  3.0.,  U.  8ft. 

U  £.//.,  ed.  Cureton,  bk.  ii.  ch.  44. 

14  Ibid.,  bk.  Iv.  ch.  6-8, 40-53 ;  comp.  Bar-Hebneui,  Ckron.  Kcdn.,  I.  220.  How 
jnst  his  view*  were  aa  a  nil««lonary  may  be  seen  from  bk.  Iv.  ch.  60,  where  ha 
says  "  tliat  it  Avas  not  ri^ht  that  to  an  erring  and  heathen  people,  who  aakcd 
to  be  converted  to  Christianity  and  to  learn  the  fear  of  God,  there  should  be 
sent  by  letter,  before  cvorything  that  waa  necessary  for  their  edifleation,  con- 
fusion and  oiTcnee  and  the  revUincB  of  Chilatians  against  Christians." 

is  B.O.,  Ii,  85.  ^  -e« 

!•  £.//.,  tx\.  Cureton,  bk.  t  eh.  17 ;  bk.  fl.  ch.  4-7.  Of  unjust  legal  proceed- 
ines  ho  complains  in  bk.  il.  eh.  41,  where  he  losen  hfs  Tpoderttw,  &r. 

^  E.U.,  ed.  Cureton,  bk.  U.  oh*  44.  _^  m  p»yne  Smith's  tnuislatlon,  p.  103. 


yetn.  When  therefore  matters  occurred  which  the  writer  wished 
to  record,  it  was  possible  that  he  might  have  partly  spoken  of  them 
befi>re,  but  he  had  no  papers  or  notes  by  which  to  read  and  know 
whether  they  had  been  described  or  not.  If  therefore  he  did  not 
remember  that  he  had  recorded  them,  at  some  subsequent  time  he 
probably  again  proceeded  to  their  detail ;  and  therefore  occasionally 
the  same  subject  is  recorded  in  more  chapters  than  one  ;  nor  after- 
wards did  he  ever  find  a  fitting  time  for  plainlv  and  clearly  arrang- 
ing them  in  an  orderly  narrative."  Some  of  the  chapters  are  actu- 
al^ dated  at  various  times  from  A.Gr.  880  (575  a.d.)  to  896  (585). 
The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown,  but  he  cannot 
have  lived  lon^  nfter  585,  being  then  about  eighty  years  of  age.^ 
His  greatest  kteiary  work  is  his  BecUsiastieal  History  in  three 
parts,  the  first  two  of  which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,*>  embraced,  in 
six  books  each,  the  period  from  Julius  Cesar  to  the  seventh  year 
of  Justin  II.,  whilst  the  third,  also  in  six  books,  carried  on  the  tale 
to  the  end  of  the  author's  life.  The  first  part  is  entirely  lost  Of 
the  second  we  have  copious  excerpts  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysius  of 
Tell-Mahre  ^  and  in  two  M  SS.  in  the  British  Museum.*"  The  third  has 
fortunately  come  down  to  us,  though  with  considerable  lacunoe,  in 
Brit  Mus.  Add.  14640  (of  the  7th  century).^  This  book  is  worthy 
of  all  praise  for  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  its  information  and 
the  evident  striving  of  the  author  after  impariiality.  The  Syriac 
style,  however,  is  very  awkward  and  involved,  and  abounds  in 
Greek  words  and  phrases.  Of  scarcely  less  value  for  ^e  history 
of  his  own  time  is  another  work  entitled  Biographies  of  Eastern 
Saifda,  men  and  women,  contained  in  Brit  Mus.  Add.  14647,  if. 
1-135.**  These  lives  were  gathered  into  one  corpus  about  569,  as 
appears  from  the  account  of  the  combination  of  tho  monasteries 
ot  Amid  during  the  persecution  of  621,  which  was  put  on  paper 
in  567,"  and  from  the  history  of  the  convent  of  St  John,  extendinfl^ 
from  its  foundation  in  869  to  568.**  To  these  lives  Land  has  added 
three  more,  which  are  ascribed  in  MSS.  to  John,  but  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  included  in  this  collection. '^ 

The  name  of  Zacharias  Rhetor  or  Scholasticus,  bishop  of  Mitylene 
in  Lesbos,'*  must  next  be  mentioned,  for,  though  a  Greek  author, 
his  work  has  entered  into  the  Syriac  literature  as  part  of  a  compila- 
tion by  a  Syrian  monk.  Tho  EccUsiastioal  History  of  Zachariaa  * 
seems  to  have  terminated  about  the  year  518,  whereas  his  Syriac 
translator  was  writing  as  bte  as  569,^  and  even  later.  The  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  17202,*  cannot  be  younger  than  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  is  clearly  the  compilation  of  a 
Mouophysite,  who  used  Zacharias  as  his  chief  authority  in  books 
iiL-vi. ;  whereas  books  i. ,  ii.,  and  vil-xii.  were  gathered  from  diifer- 
ent  sources,  such  as  Moses  of  Agg5l  (about  550-570),  Simeon  of 
Bgth  Arshim  (see  above,  p.  882),  Mar&  of  Amid  (see  above,  p.  838), 
the  correspondence  of  Julian  of  Ualicamassus  and  Severus  of  Antioch 
(setf  above,  p.  834),  the  history  of  John  of  Ephesus,"  &c.  In  a 
Syriac  MS.  in  the  Vatican  (No.  cxlv.)"  we  find  a  series  of  extracts 
from  this  Syriac  work  (f.  78  «;. )  as  a  continuation  of  copious  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Greek  histories  of  Socrates  and  Theodoret  The 
last  of  these,  on  the  public  buildings,  statues,  and  other  decorations 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  has  been  carefully  re-edited  and  annotated  bv 
Guidi"  ^ 

We  turn  from  the  historians  to  the  ascetic  writers  of  this  centuiy, 
who  seem  to  have  been  more  prized  by  their  countrymen,  though 
far  less  valuable  to  us.  And  first  we  mention  the  author  who  is 
commonly  called  John  SSbhd**  or  "the  Aged,"  placing  him  here  on 
the  authority  of  Assemani  {B.  0.,  i  433),  lor  *Aohd-Ishd'  claims  him 
as  a  Nestonan  {B.O,,  iil  1, 103).     Uis  Jloruit  is  giren  as  about 

1*  Bee  Land,  JoanneB  Blschcf  von  £pht$o$,  dsr  tnU  Syrltehe  Kirchtnkittoriker, 
ISSe.    A  verv  useful  book. 

»  E.H.,  ed.  Cureton,  bk.  i  ch.  8.  n  B.O.,  II.  100 ;  comp.  pp.  85-90- 

tt  Add.  14047  (dated  988),  IT.  136-130;  Add.  14650  (dated  875X  n.  180-SOG. 
Edited  by  Land,  Anted.  Syr.,  II.  280-329  and  885-301.  See  alao  a  small  Irag- 
ment,  ibid.,  863,  (h)m  Add.  12154,  f.  201b. 

»  Edited  by  Cureton,  1858.  There  te  an  English  translation  by  R.  Payne 
Smith,  18C0,  and  a  German  one  by  Sehdnfelder,  1862. 

U  Edited  by  Land,  An$cd.  Syr',  ii.  1-288. 

»  Anted.  Syr.,  ii.  212,  L  17 1  see  also  p.  191,  last  two  lines. 

«  Ibid.,  IL  288,  11.  2,  8. 

V  Ibid.,  IL  343-802.  That  of  Jacob  BwdS'InS  ((bid. ,  p.  884)  la  not  his,  at  least 
In  Its  present  shape  (see  above,  p.  833>  There  is  a  slightly  dliferent  redaction  of 
it  In  the  Blbl.  Nation,  at  Paris,  Anc  fonds  144  (ZotenberK,  Catal.,  p.  I'STX 

SS  Bee  Land ,Joann$i Bltchof  von  E[>luso$,  p.  85  so. , and  Anecd.  Sy r.,  lii.,  PreGsoe. 

»  Land.  Awed,  Syr.,  Iil.  pp.  xi.,  xil.,  aacl  p.  6,  L  21  sj.  ' 

M  Bee  Wright,  Catcd,,  p.  1046  »q. 

SI  Not  a  fow  chapters  in  books  vlL-x.  seem  to  be  derived,  in  part  at  any  rate, 
from  the  second  part  of  the  Eodttiaatical  Uidory. 

»  Caial.,  UL  283  ;  B.O.,  IL  54  9q.\  Mai,  Scriptonisi  VtUrttm  Nova  CoRkIIo,  x. 
pp.  zl.-xiT.,  882-388.  The  MS.,  which  Assemani  calls  "  pervetustns,  Byriaeis 
literls  stranghylis  exaratus  "  (p.  25SX  Is  not  likely  to  be  earlier  than  the  mi<Idltt 
of  the  8th  century,  as  It  contains  a  work  of  the  patriarch  Ellas,  who  sat  fh>ui 
70eto72S. 

*S  //  Testo  Siriaeo  della  Ducrixiont  dl  JZonui,  &e.,  from  the  BnUettlno  deUa 
CbMmlwlosff  Artkeologica  dl  Roma,  fasc.  Iv.  anno  1684  (Rome,  1886).  It  is  also 
extant  In  a  shorter  form  In  Brit  Mas.  Add.  12154, 1 158a  (see  Wright,  CataL, 
p.  084  :  Gnidi,  p.  235  tq.). 

S4  There  is  some  ancertainty  about  his  name.    In  B.  0.,  L  434,  Assemani  give* 

l^i^Vlaff  OOI  ^XaaOa,  John  of  DQiltl,  which,  he  says  (p.  433).  Is  a 
convent  at  Nineveh,  on  the  oppoeite  bank  of  the  llgria  from  Mosul.  In  vol. 
llL  1, 103  he  prints  Cn^A^^Vf    O^   ^l«aa» ,  which  be  renders  Joannes 
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(50.  His  writinfis  consist  of  short  sennons  or  tracts,  szclnsiTely 
intended  for  the  training  and  study  of  monks  and  coenobites,  and 
a  number  of  letters.  'Abhd-Ish©'  {loe.  cU.)  says:  "he  composed 
two  yolumes,  besides  monmfol  epistles,  on  the  monastio  life." 
They  wen  collected  ^  by  his  brother,  who  has  prefixed  a  brief  apology, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  cunous  example  of  affected 
humility  (B,  0.,  L  4S6).»    Two  short  specimens  of  the  style  of  *  *  the 

Siritoal  old  man,"  a»K-8haikh  ar-rMn^  are  printed  in  Zingerle's 
b»«7iwnto  5irr.,  i  102.104.  _,^  ,    , 

A  little  Junior  to  John  Sabh&was  the  eren  more  widely  known 
l^»i*  of  NineTeh,*  to  whom  the  Nestorians  also  lay  claim.*  His 
date  is  fixed,  as  Assemani  points  out,  by  the  facts  of  his  citing 
Jacob  of  SSrQgh  and  corresponding  with  Simeon  Stylitea  the  younger 
or  Thaumastorites,  who  oied  in  598.  According  to  the  Arabic 
biography,  printed  in  Aft,  i  444,  he  was  a  monk  of  the  convent 
of  M&r  Matthew  at  Mosul,  and  afterwards  became  bishop  of  that 
city,  but  soon  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  the  desert  of  SketS 
i;i  ^pt,  where  he  dompoeed  his  ascetio  woAs.  According  to 
'Abhd-tehd'  {B.O.,  iiL  t,  104),  Isaac  "wrote  seren  yolumes  on  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  on  the  Divine  mysteries  and  judgemenU 
and  dispensation.  Many  of  his  discourses  and  epistles  hare  been 
catalogued  by  Assemani.  B4>.,  i  446-460.  The  MS.  Yat  cxxiT. 
contains  the  first  half  of  his  writings  {CkUal,  iii  148X  and  similarly 
MSa  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  14632  and  14688.*  The  Arabic  translation 
is  divided  into  four  books ;  the  Ethioplo  is  naturally  derived  from 
the  Arabic  A  Greek  version  was  made  from  the  original  Syriao 
by  two  monks  of  St  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  named  Patricius  and 
Abiaamins,  on  which  see  Assemani,  B.O,tL  445,  and  Bickell,  Con^ 
tpeetu8,y,  26.  The  only  printed  specimens  of  his  diacouises  are 
two  in  &igerle's  Momumeida  Syr.,  L  07-101. 

Another  author  of  this  class,  but  of  less  mark,  is  Abraham  of 
Hephtar,*  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  7th.'  Him  too  the  Nestorians  daim  as 
theirsL*  *Abhd-IshO*  speaks  of  "various  works"  of  his,'  but  our 
libraries  seem  to  coniain  only  eight  short  discourses,  the  titles  of 
which  are  given  by  Assemani,  B.  D. .  L  464.  ^®  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  and  there  was  also  a  Persian  yersion  of  them  Itj 
•Job  the  monk  {B.O.,  iii  1,  431). 

We  record  here  the  name  of  Moses  of  AflgSl  as  being  one  of  those 
who,  after  Rabbalft,  undertook  the  translation  of  the  writings  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  into  Syriac.  He  made  a  'version  of  the  (7to- 
ntyro,  at  the  request  of  a  tnonk  named  Paphnntius,  from  whose 
letter  u  we  learn  that  the  treatise  On  Worthip  in  Spirit  and  in 
Truth  had  been  already  tianslated,^  whilst  from  the  reply  of 
Moses,  as  quoted  in  B.  0.,  ii.  82-88,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  writing 
after  the  death  of  Philoxenus  and  the  chorepiscopoa  Polycarpu 
Hence  we  may -place  him  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  oentnnr,  say 
from  550  to  570.  Much  later  he  cannot  be,  because  his  translation 
of  the  History  of  Moses  and  Asyath  (see  aboye,  pw  826)  has  been  sd- 
mitted  into  the  Syriao  compilation  that  passes  nnder  the  name  of 
Zachariaa  Rhetor  (see  above,  a  885)." 

Peter  of  Callinicus  (ar-Rakkah),  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
578-591,*^  deserves  i&ention  on  account  of  his  huge  controversial 
treatise  against  Damian,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  manuscripts  of 
parts  of  which,  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  are  extant  m  the 
Vatican  and  the  British  Museum.'*  Other  writings  of  his  are  an 
anaphora,^' a  short  treatise  sgainst  the  Tritheists,^  sundry  letters," 
and  a  metrical  homily  on  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord."    In  the 


DalifttheMis,  «.«.,  from  adbilfyah,  ^IjJl  probabl7  meSBlnf  DIliTat  MlUk 
{¥ii  Tkal^,  on  tho  right  iMnk  of  th«  Eaphrates  below  ar-RaVlPili  and  Behbat 
If  Uik  ibn  Tkn^.    In  the  Vatican  Calalogiu  ha  eaUs  him  Daliathoiaie,  wiitii^ 

howaver,  In  Byriao  )&  ■N*3>.  But  how  can  01  ft  iN?!  idmd  *'er  sd- 
DniTah"  <Vii*I^>)T  FoUow^ng  the  siuOdgx  of  «i*aiQA^d#  %*{^) 
«^910>'f£D>  ^JL«*Q«.  and  the  like,  it  ought  rather  to  mean  "John  of  the 
Vine-Branches,"  or  "John  with  the  Variooee  VeinB,"  or  (as  In  Arable)  *' Juha 
of  the  Backets." 

1  Bee  Wright,  Caial.,  p.  MS,  U  In  the  B.O.,  L  4S4,  A-t»i«t»i  gi^M  SB  Anbie 
venion  of  It  fh>m  a  Vatican  MS. 

*  For  a  llet  of  them  in  Syriao  and  Arabic,  see  B.O.  ,L  4S5*444,  and  oomp.  Wright, 
CaioL,  pp.  S82, 684. 860, 870  (No.  10).  Tliai«  is  also  an  Ethiopio  Tersionk^ni^M 
ATar^sa-irl,  made  from  the  Arabto ;  see  Zotonbeig,  CataL  du  JCSS.  Etklopimu 
de  la  Bibl.  Nation.,  Mo.  lift,  p.  184.  t  B.O.,  L  444. 

4  Ibid.,  ill.  1. 104.  »  Wright,  CataL,  pp.  560,  578. 

•  Also  written  Nethpar  and  Kephrath ;  see  Assemani;  OitaL  Fat.,  SL 188.  Bat, 

as  wo  can  And  no  trace  of  any  sooh  town  as  Nephtar,  the  name  of  l^i^Lai 
may  have  some  other  origin.  7  3,0.,  ItL  1, 191,  note  1. 

5  Compare  Wright,  Catak,  p.  187,  No.  164.  »  B.O.,  Hi.  1,  IMJ 

IS  There  seem  to  be  ten  In  dod.  Vat  oodeziz. ;  see  Mai,  Ser^ilt.  KM.  JITosa  CUL, 

'u  bod.  Vat  erll.  (Cbfol..  ill  58) ;  Goidi,  Bmdiamti  ddla  S. 


Unetl,  May  and  June,  1886,  p.  899  e?. 
"  ^\  Mas.  Add,  121«,  ft  155-251 

lie  Vatican  Ma  of  the  GJapkvra  only  five  leavea  remain  (CaiaL.'m.  64\ 
and  the  MS.  In  the  BriUsh  Museum,  Add.  14556,  is  very  imperfoet  (Wririit, 


1*  Brit  Mas.  Add.  ISIM.  f.  155-258,  bears  data  568  (Wright,  Catal,  p.  481> 
u  or  the  Vatican  Ma  of  the  Glaphvn  only  five  leavea  remain  (OitoL  JiiL  U), 


dispute  between  him  end  Damian  wss  involved  his  flyncellns  sad 
successor  Julian,  who  defended  Peter  sgainst  an  attack  made  upoa 
him  by  Sergius  the  Armenian,  bishop  of  Edeess,  and  his  bro&r 
John-* 

Of  the  numerous  Nestorian.  writers  of  the  6th  oentniy  m  nnlbr- 
tunately  know  but  little  more  than  can  be  learned  from  the  eats- 
logue  of  'Abhd-Ish6*.  •  Their  works  have  either  been  lost,  or  else 
very  few  of  them  have  as  vet  reached  our  Europ^in  libraries. 

The  sncoessor  of  Karsai  (above,  p.  830)  in  the  school  of  Kiribb 
was  his  sister's  son  Abraham,*^  who  must  have  fled  from  Edesss 
with  his  unde.*  HIb  principal  writings  are  commentaries  on  Joshus, 
Jud^  Kings,  Ecdesiasticus,  Isaiah,  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
Daniel,  and  the  Song  of  Soii^** 

To  him  succeeded  as  teacher  John«  also  s  disciple  of  KsnaL**  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Knmberi^  Job,  Jere> 
miah,  Ezekiel,  and  Proverbs ;  also  eontroversial  treatises  agsinst 
the  Magi  or  Persian  priesthood,  the  Jews,  and  (Christian)  heretics ; 
a  book  of  onestions  on  the  Old  snd  New  Testaments  ;  and  yarioos 
hymns.  If  the  discourses  on  the  plague  at  Kisibis*  and  the  death 
of  Ehoerau  L  AnOsharw&n  be  really  by  him,  he  wss  alive  as  late 
as  579,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  that  monarch  died.* 

John  was  followedoy  Joseph  H<ufiyft,^another  disciple  of  Karsai,* 
and  the  first  Syriac  grsmmarian.  Of  him  Bar-Hebneus  observes* 
that  "  he  changed  the  Edessene  (or  Western)  mode  of  reading  into 
the  Esstem  mode  which  the  Nestorians  employ ;  otherwise  Jiiring 
the  whole  time  of  Narssi  they  used  to  read  like  us  Westerns."  He 
was  the  inventor  of  some  of  the  Syriac  signs  of  interpnnction,*  and 
wrote  a  treatise  oni  grammar  ^  and  another  on  words  that  are  spelled 
with  the  same  letters  but  have  difierent  meanings.* 

Of  MSr-abh&"  the  Elder,  catholicus  from  636  to  562,  we  have 
already  spoken  above  as  a  translator  of  the  Scripture*  (p.  826).  He 
was  a  convert  from  the  Zorosstrian  religion,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  versatility,  as  he  mastered  both  the  Greek 
and  Syriac  languages.  Receiving  bantism  at  Herti  (al-Hirah)  from 
a  teacher  named  Joseph,  he  went  for  the  purposes  of  study  to  NinbiB, 
and  afterwards  to  Edesss,  where  he  and  his  teacher  Thomas  **  trans- 
lated inio  Svriao  the  litui^  of  Nestorius.*  They  visited  Constanti- 
nople togetner,  and,  escaping  thence  at  some  ruik  of  their  lives,  be- 
took themselves  to  Nisibis,  where  Mir-abhil  became  eminent  ss  a 
teacher.  On  being  chosen  catholicus  he  opened  a  college  at  Selencia 
and  lectured  there.  Unluckily,  he  got  into  controversy,  it  is  said, 
with  the  Persian  monarch  Khosrau  I.  Anoshsrwan  (531-679),  who 
banished  him  to  Idharb&igftn  (Azerbnan)  snd  destrtiyed  the  Nca- 
torian  church  beside  his  palace  it  Seleucia.  Mir-abhfi,  howeyer, 
had  the  temerity  to  return  to  Seleuda,  was  thrown  by  the  king  inti 

Srison.  and  died  there.*  His  dead  body  was  carried  by  one  of  his 
isciples  to  HSrtS,  where  it  was  buried  and  a  monastery  erected  over 
the  grave.  He  wrote*'  commentaries  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and 
Proverbs,  and  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  to  Uie  Romans,  Corinthians. 
Galatians,  Ephcsians,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews ;  various  homilies ; 
synodical  epistles*;  snd  ecclesisstical  canona*  In  these  last  he 
opposed  the  practice  of  marriage  at  least  among  tlie  higher  orders 
or  the  cleiju,  the  bishops  and  catholics.  What  is  meant  by  his 
"canones  in  totum  Davidem"  may  be  seen  from  such  MSS.  of  the 


CataL,  p.  488).    Aa  Gaidi  haa  ahown.  theae  two  k8&  an  meraly  the  die^eto 
mtmbra  of  one  codes.       U  B.O.,  ii.  80.  882 :  Bai^Hebnena,  Chrwu.  Aeto.,  L  SSa 

M  B.O.,  Ii.  n-83:  comp.  Bar-Hebreua,  CJiron.  Axte.,  i.  257.      *  3,0.,  iL  77. 

17  Drit  Moa.  Add.  18155,  £  3Slb(Wrieht.  CataL,  ^  051). 

9»  Wright,  CataL,  p.  I8I4.     ^9  3ri(.  Mua  Add,  14501  (Wright,  OataLf  p.  671)^ 


»  3.O.,  iL  888 :  Bar-Hehrttne,  Chrxm.  BocUb.,  \.  25P. 

Sl  B.O.,  IIL  1, 71.  Assemani  would  seem  to  have  confounded  him  with  a  later 
Abraham  of  Beth  Babban ;  «ee  his  note,  B.O.,  iii.  1, 631. 

s>  There  seems  to  be  no  renson  for  identifying  him  with  Abraham  **  the  If  ede,* 
whom  Simeon  of  Beth  ArshSm  nicknames  "  the  Heater  of  Baths  "(B-O.,  L  S&n 

a  His  hymn  appended  to  Nestorlan  copiea  of  the  Psalter  probably  pertaiiis 
to  this  Abraham  and  not  to  the  later  Abraham  of  Beth  Babbaa  (sea,  far  ex- 
ample, Brit  Mna  Add.  7158^  fl  157b);  comp.  Bickell,  ConiptO**,  p.  87,  sad 
Honnuui,  Opvae.  SuUir.f  si.,  note  t.  * 

S4  B.O.,  iiL  1, 72.  Here  again  AssemsTii  seems  fo  hsTe  mixed  up  this  Jcha 
wltha  Uter  Johnof  B8th  Babban  and  with  Jt^  SftbhA  of  fiSth  Gannai:  see 
Us  sdditional  notes  in  B.O.,  iU.  1. 081, 706. 

M  Daring  the  time  of  the  catholieB  Joseph  and  Eiskiel,  flrom  552  to  5T8 : 
see  B.O.,  iL  418, 488,  note  2. 

>S  The  h]mm  intha  Keatorlaa  1188.  of  the  Psalter  (mentioned  in  tiote  H 
aboye)  is  probably  by  this  John  and  not  by  the  later  John  of  Beth  Babbaz^ 
eoinp.  Homnann's  note  referred  to  above.  The  monastery  of  Babban  KkhL- 
VAOfim  IshS'-sBkhl)  in  Disen  was  not  founded  till  abont  500,  and  liSkhlA^J 
himself  did  not  die  tm  the  thirteenth  year  of  Khosran  IL ^PSrwec,  608:  kc 
3.O.,  ilL  1,  472. 

w  /.«..  of  al- Ahwis  or  KhOxIstia.  He  must  ubt  be  confonndod  with  Joaer  a 
Qaaiiyi,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter  (see  p.  838  isnfra). 

*  Bar-Hsbneos,  Cknm.  EeeU$.,  iL  78,  says  that  Joseph  HOdMl  waa  tbc  im- 
mediate aooeessor  of  Narsai ;  bat  the  Nestorian  writer  cited  byAsaeniAni  (£.0., 
IIL  1, 64)  ia  likely  to  be  better  Infonned.  Hie  passage  quoted  iMd.,  p.  ^  poicu 
in  the  same  direction ;  oomp.  also  B.O.,  ilL  2,  cmxzYlL 

so  loe.  ett.;  oomp.  B.O.,  iL  407. 

S>  Bee  Wright,  (MoL.  p.  107,  ooLl    Ajsemani  (BLO.,  iiL  1,  64,  eoL  S!>  Ikaa  u:s- 

tnaalated  the  words  tU  liUd  ^l^^  L^trnX^  ^.    Comp.  Hoflteaan. 

Op»m.  Kt$lor.,  Till.,  xL  tl  Berlin,  Boyal  Library,  SaohaiL  SM,  4. 

Si  Bar-Hebrteus,  OSuwm  graaisiaftuufM,  ed.  Martin,  iL  77. 

B  Properly  Mir(I>abhi,  bat  wo  shall  write  Mir-abhL 

S«  Prooably  the  same  who  is  mentionad  among  his  disciples  in  B.O.,  iL  412,  aaJ 
some  of  whoee  writings  ars  entmierated  by  'Abhd-Ishd'  tn  B.O.,  iiL  1.  W-T. 

<•  80  'Abhd-iah6*  ia  B.O.,  UL 1, 86 ;  bnt  in  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  7181  the  aune  icnark 
la  mads  ss  to  the  liturgy  of  Theodore  of  MopsusatU  (see  Rosen,  CUaZ..  11^  S6i 

sT&b.,  U.  411.412,  IC 1, 75,  Botes  1,2;  Bar-Hebreus.  Ckrrm.'Sedt.  ,£sfi\ 

W  So.,  IiL  1,75.  Si  iMd..  uL  1, 76,  note  4. 

»  IUd.AU.  1, 81,  and  wte  1 ;  eomp.  Cod.  Vat  ccovL  in  Mai,  Scripu.  Vetu  ^^i 
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?salter  as  Brit.  Mns.  Add  7156^  and  Munich,  cod.  Syr.  4  (Orient 
L  4  7 ) . '     Hymns  of  his  are  also  extant. » 

Under  M&r-abha  flourished  Abraham  of  Eashkar  (al-Wftsit),  dis- 
inguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  and  for  his  ascetic 
virtues.  He  introduced  certain  reforms  into  the  Persian  monaa- 
leries.  Alter  living  for  some  time  in  a  cave  at  Hazzah,^  he  betook 
limaelf  to  Jerusalem  and  thence  to  Egypt  Returning  to  his  old 
lannt,  he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  for  thirty  years,  trarelling  into 
the  far  north  as  a  missionary.  He  died  at  Hazzah,  but  his  body 
ivas  secretly  removed  to  his  native  place  Rashkar.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  monastic  life,  which  was  translated  into  Persian  by 
tiis  disciple  Job  the  monk.* 

He  must,  it  would  seem,  be  distinguished  firom  another  Abraham 
3f  Eashkar,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  and  with  whom  Asse- 
mani  has  confounded  him.*  This  Abraham  was  a  student  at  Nislbis 
under  Abraham  the  nephew  of  Narsai.  Thence  ho  went  to  Hfirtil 
[al-Hlrah),  where  he  converted  some  of  the  heathen  inhabitants, 
visited  Egypt  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  finally  settled  down  as  a  hermit 
in  a  cave  on  Mount  Izla,  near  Nislbis,  where  a  great  number  of 
followers  soon  gathered  about  him  and  a  large  monastery  was  built 
He  introduced  stricter  rules  than  heretofore  among  the  coenobites.' 
His  death  did  not  take  place  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century.* 

Theodore,  bishop  of  MarG  or  Merv,  was  appointed  to  this  see  by 
Mar-abh&  in  place  of  David,  whom  he  had  deposed,  about  640. 
He  seems  to  have  been  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  Aristo- 
^'^lian  dialectics,  since  several  of  the  translations  and  treatises  of 
Sergius  of  Ras'ain  are  dedicated  to  him.*  Among  his  own  works" 
there  is  mentioned  **  a  solution  of  the  ten  questions  of  Sergius."  He 
also  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  and  a  metrical  history 
of  Mar  Eugenius  and  his  companions,  ^^  who  came  from  Kl^sma  and 
introduced  asceticism  into  Mesopotamia  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4  th  century.  What  may  have  been  the  contents  of  the  "  liber  varii 
ar^umenti  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Mar-abh&  himself  it 
is  hard  to  guess,  in  the  default  of  any  cony  of  it 

Theodore's  brother  Gabriel,  bishop  of  Hormizdsher,'*i8  stated  by 
'Abhd-Ishd'^  to  have  written  two  controversial  books  against  the 
Manichees  and  the  Chaldaeans  (astrologers),  as  also  about  300  chap- 
ters on  various  passages  of  Scripture  which  needed  elucidation  and 
explanation. 

The  successor  of  M&r-abh&  in  the  see  of  Seleucia  was  Joseph,  in 
552.  He  studied  medicine  ia  the  West  and  practised  in  Nisibis, 
wher»  he  lived  in  one  of  the  convents.  Havug  been  introduced 
by  a  Persian  noble  to  the  notice  of  Khosrau  I.,  he  cured  that  monarch 
of  an  illness,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  him  so  much  that  he 
favoured  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  catholicus.  Of  his  stranffe 
pranks  and  cruelties  as  archbishop  some  account,  doubtless  highly 
coloured,  may  be  read  in  B.O.^  lii  1,  432-488,  and  Bar-Hebr»us, 
Chron.  Eceles.,  il  95-97.  He  iras  deposed  after  he  had  sat  for  three 
years,  but  he  lived  twelve  years  longer,  during  which  time  no  sue- 
cesser  was  appointed.  He  promulgated  twenty- three  canons,^*  and, 
according  to  Elias,  bishop  of  Damascus  (898),^  after  his  deposition 
drew  up  a  list  of  his  predecessors  in  the  dignity  of  catholicus, 
wherein  he  would  seem  to  have  paid  special  attention  to  those  who 
had  shared  the  same  fate  with  himself.  At  least  Bar-Hebrseus^*  (per- 
haps not  a  quite  trustworthy  witness  in  this  case)  ^ves  currency 
to  the  charge  of  his  having  forged  the  consolatory  epistles  of  Jacob 
of  Nisibis  and  Mar  Ephraim  to  Papa  of  Seleucia  on  his  deposition. 

A  little  later  in  the  century,  under  the  sway  of  his  successor 
Ezekiel  (a  disciple  of  Mir-abhH  and  the  son-in-law  of  his  predecessor 
PaulJ,  567-580,^'  there  flourished  Paul  the  Persian,"  of  Dershar  or 
Dersnahr,^'  a  courtier  of  Khosrau  I.  Andsharwin.**  He  is  said  by 
Bar-Hebneus  ^  to  have  been  distinguished  alike  in  ecclesiastical  and 
philosophical  lore,  and  to'have  aspired  to  the  post  of  metropolitan 

1  Rosen,  Caial..  p.  19. 

*  Veraichniu  d.  orUnL  Handiekrijte*  d.  fe.  Etf- «.  Staat»-BM.,  kc,  n.  111. 

s  See  Bickell,  Conspeettu,  p.  87,  and  comp.  Bxlt  MuR.  Add.  17219,  t  IddbCbeg., 
Glory  to  Thee,  J/jrd ;  )U>w  gw)d  Thov.  art  A 

*  A  villAge  near  ArMl  or  Irbil,  in  ^edhalv&bh. 

8  B.(>.,  lii.  1, 155.  coL  1,  431 ;  1I1..2,  deeelxxlU. 

fl  Comp.  B.O.,  UL  1, 154,  note  4,  with  Hofftaiann,  Auuiiae,  p^  172. 
7  B.O.,  Hi.  1,  93.  S  See  ^oAxunn,  loe.  eU. 

9  Bco  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  14666  (Wright,  Catal..  p.  1154);  Renaa,  De  FhOosopMa 
Piripat.  op.  Syros,  p.  29.  10  A  0. ,  111.  1, 147. 

n  See  B.O.,  lii.  1, 147,  note  4,  and  638 ;  UL  2,  dccclxil.:  Bar-Hebnmu,  aron. 
Mcela.,  i.  85,  with  note  5  ;  Hofftafuinn,  Auuiige^  p.  167.  If  the  poem  mentioned 
by  Anomanl  (£.0.,  iii.  1, 147,  note  4)  really  epeelu  of  Abraham  of  Kaihkar  and 
still  more  of  B&bhal  of  Nielbla,  it  must  be  of  later  date,  and  HoAnann  is  inelined 
to  ascribe  it  to  George  WardI,  a  writer  of  the  ISth  eeatory  (see  Ammmuq*^  p.  171, 
note  1327). 

u  A  cormptloQ^of  Hormisd-Ardasher,  still  farther  shortened  bj  the  Arabs 
Into  Hormashlr.  It  is  identical  with  SaV  al-AhwIz,  or  simply  al-Ahwix,  on 
the  rirer  KirOn.    See  NOldeke,  Ocsch.  d.  Ptrmr  «.  AralMr,  p.  19,  with  note  5. 

"  B.O.,  lii.  1, 147. 

M  Ibid.,  ill.  i.  48S.  Ellas  bar  Shlniyft  cites  his  "  synod' ;  see  Bar^fiebrMUS, 
CKron,  Ecelee.,  il.  96*  note  1. 

u  In  his  Somoeancn,  quoted  by  Assemani,  B.O.,  UL  1, 484. 

»«a«.a.&cte.,lL8i: 

V  See  &a,  liL  1,  485-489 ;  Bar-Hebmna,  CKron,  I&xCml,  IL  97, 1«8. 

^  B.O..UL  1,  489 ;  Renan,  Dt  Pkilos.  PtHpoL  ap,  arret,  pp.  10-23. 

U  f^t^'*  *  P^*^  ^^  known  to  the  present  writer. 
\   »BeeNBldeke,OMi*.<l.i>Mrsir«k.ini&cr,p.lOO,DotelL  * 

n  Ckron.  Seeim.,  IL  97. 


bishop  of  Persia,  but,  being  disappointed,  to  have  gone  over  to  the 
Zorottstrian  relieion.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Paul  thought  more  of  knowledge  than  faith,  for  thus  he 
speaks^:  ''Scientia  enim  agit  de  rebus  prozimis  et  manifestis  et 
quss  Bciri  possunt,  fides  autem  de  omnibus  materiis  quie  remotas 
sunt,  neque  conspiciuntur  neque  certa  ratione  cognoscuntur.  Hsec 
quidem  cum  dubu>  est,  ilia  autem  sine  dubiq.  Omno  dubium  dis- 
sensionem  pant,  dubii  absentia  autem  unanimitatem.  Scientia 
igitur  potior  est  fide,  et  illam  nr»  hao  eligendum  est*'  Bar- 
HebrtBus  speaks  of  Paul'a  "admiraole  introduction  to  the  dialectics 
(of  Aristotle),"*  bv  which  he  no  doubt  means  the  treatise  on  logic 
extant  in  a  ringlo  MS.  in  the  Brit  Mus.^  It  has  been  edited,  with 
a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  Land.*" 

About  this  same  time  Asseman^^  places  the  periodeutes  BMh,  who 
is  said  to  have  had  the  charge  of  the  Christians  in  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  the  Persian  empire  as  far  as  India.  Among  his  writings  are 
specified  "  discourses  on  the  faith  and  against  the  Manichees  and 
Marcionitea,"  aa  well  as  a  book  of  "Greek  Questions,"  probably 
philosophical,  bearing  the  Strang  title  otAltpk  Jitgin.^  JAl  these 
nave  perished,  but  his  name  will  go  down  to  remote  posterity  as 
the  translator  into  Syriac  of  the  collection  of  Indian  tales  com- 
monly called  Kalllah  and  DimtutK^  Of  this  w6rk  a  single  copy 
has  come  down  to  our  time,  preserved  in  an  Oriental  library.  A 
transcript  of  it  was  first  procured  by  Bickell, ^^  who',  in  conjunction 
with  Benfey,  edited  the  book  (Leip^c,  1876) ;  and  since  then  three 
additional  copies  of  the  same  original  have  been  got  by  Sachau.*® 
That  Bddh  made  his  Syriac  translation  from  an  Indian  (Sanscrit) 
original,  as  *Abhd-Ishd'  asserts,  is  wholly  unlikely ;  he  no  doubt 
had  before  him  a  Pahlavi  or  Persian  version.*^ 

Just  at  this  period  the  Nestorian  Church  ran  a  great  risk  of 
disruption  from  an  internal  schism.  Hannan&  of  HSdhaiyabh, 
the  successor  of  Joseph  HOz&ya  in  the  school  of  Nisibis,  who  had, 
it  is  said,  a  following  of  800  pupils,^  had  dared  to  assail  the  doc- 
trines and  exegesis  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  to  follow  in  some 
points  those  of  Chrysostom.**  Ho  commenced  his  work  at  Kisibis, 
under  the  metropolitan  Ahi&-dh'abhiirh!V*^  by  publishin|f  a  revised 
edition  of  the  statutes  of  the  school^  Dunng  the  tune  of  the 
catholicus  Ezekiel  (667-680)  **  he  brought  forward  his  theological 
views,  which  were  condemned  at  a  synod  held  under  the  next 
catholicus,  Ishd*-yabh  of  Arz5n  (681-695),*'  and  at  another  synod 

S resided  over  by  his  successor,  Sabhr-Isho'  (596-604^.''  .  On  the 
eath  of  this  latter  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  nval  factions, 
the  orthodox  Nestorians  putting  forward  as  their  candidate  Gregory 
of  Tell-BesmS,**  bishop  of  Nisibis,  whilst  the  others  supported 
Gregory  of  Kashkar,  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  Mdhdze  or  SSlik 
(Seleucia).^  The  influence  of  the  Persian  court  decided  the  matter 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  persona  grata  in  the  eyes  of  the 
queen  Shlrln  and  her  physician  Gabriel  of  Shi^gar  (Sipjar),^  a 
keen  Monophysite,  who  naturally  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  harm  the  rival  sect  of  Christians.  Gregory  was  not, 
however,  a  partisan  of  Hanniin&,  but  an  orthodox  Nestorian,  as 
appears  from  the  account  given  of  the  synod  over  which  he  pre- 
sided,^ by  which  the  Nicene  creed  was  confirmed,  the  comment- 
aries of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  approved,  and  the  memory  and 
writings  of  Bar-saumfi  vindicated  against  Ids  assailants.  He  died 
at  the  end  of  three  years  (607),  and  the  archiepiscopal  see  remained 
vacant  till  after  the  murder  of  Khosrau  IL  rar^ez  in  628,  during 
which  time  of  persecntion  B&bhai  the  archimandrite  distinguished 
himself  as  the  leader  and  guide  of  the  Nestorian  Church.  In  the 
overthrow  of  Khosrau  the  oppressed  Nestorians  bore  a  part  more 
especially  Shamtft^  and  Kurta,  the  sons  of  the  noble  Yazdin,  who 
had  been  the  director  of 'the'  land-tax  of  the  whole  kingdom  and 
had  amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  which  the  king  confiscated.^ 
To  return  to  Hannftn&,  his  works,  as  enumerated  bv  *Abhd-ishd\^ 
are— commentaries  on  Genesis,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  EcclesiasteSi 
the  Song  of  Songs,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  Gospel  of  St 
Mark,  and  the  epistles  of  St  Paul ;  expositions  of  the  (Nicene) 
creed  and  the  liturgy ;  on  the  occasions  of  the  celebration  of  Palm 

n  In  the  Preface  to  his  Logic,  as  translated  by  Land  (see  note  25  below). 
«  Ckron.  Eeet$$.,  il.  97.         M  Add.  14060,  f.  6Ab ;  see  Wright,  Catal.,  p.  1161. 
»  Anted.  Syr.,  tv.,  Syr.  text,  pp.  1-S2 ;  transl.,  pp.  1-30 ;  notes,  pp.  99-113. 
»  B.O.,  iU.  I,  819. 

V  Assemani,  loe.  etl.,  note  1,  propoees  to  read  Jltph  ifemn,  "the  Thoosand 
Words";  but  AUvk  Mlgln  is  more  likely  to  be  a  corruption  of  some  Greek  word. 

s*  The  Byrlao  title  keeps  the  older  forma  ^Iflagh  and  Damnagh. 

»  Gdtttngen,  uni  versify  Ubrary,  MS.  Orient  ISd. 

S0*BerUn,  Boyal  Libranr,  Sachaa  189, 149, 150. 

SI  See  Keith-Paleoper,  KalUah  and  Dlmnahf  Introd.,  zlii.  tq. 

»  B.O.,  UL  1, 81,  note  S.  487.  »  Ihid.,  UL  1, 84.  note  8. 

M  Who  was  probably,  therefore,  the  Immediate  predecessor  of  Gregory  (598). 

»  B.O.,  Ui.  1,  88,  at  the  end  of  the  first  note.       M  Ibid..  U.  41S ;  iii.  1, 486. 

V  Ibid.,  IL  415,  liL  1, 108 :  Bar-Hebraens,  Ckron.  Scdn.,  U.  105,  note  8. 
»  B.O.,  IL  416  :  ill.  1,  82,  44L  .  ^ 
W  Not  aromaiaHitf,  as  Assemani  translates  BemSvd. 

«  B.O.,  il.  416 ;  liL  1, 449.  We  need  not  believe  the  statements  of  Bar-Hebnsus, 
Ckron.  KeettM.,  U.  107. . 

a  Boo  B.O.,  U.  404HIM,  416, 479 ;  Bar-Hebrtsos  dkron.  SoeUa.,  II.  109 ;  NSldeke 
GooeK.  d.  Pormr  «.  Aroher,  p.  868,  in  the  note ;  HoStaiann,  AHttHgo.  pp.  118-lSl 

4*  &0.,  liL  1,  468.  4S  See  B.O.,  UL  1,  471. 

44  See  Hoftnann,  AuttOgt,  pp.  115-181 ;  Nbldeke,  Guck.  d.  Pvrmr  «.  AroJbtr 
p.  888.  To  Taadin  is  ascribed  a  hymn  which  appears  in  Nestorian  Psalters, 
«.^.,  Wright^  OKoI.,  p.  185 ;  Zotenbexv.  OUcil.,  p.  9. .        «  j2.o.,  uj.  i.  8844.  ^ 
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Bundaj,  Golden  FridAy,^  rogations,'  and  tUo  iuvcution  of  tbe 
cross  i  a  discourse  on.  Palm  Sunday ;  and  yarious  other  writings  in 
vhich  he  attacked  the  teaching  of  Theodoro  of  Mopsaostia,  ami 
which  the  church  therefore  placed  on  its  itidcx  cxpurgatarius.* 

The  doctrines  of  Hannfina  found  a  warm  champion  in  Joseph  of 
HazzS  (Arbel  or  Irbil)/  with  whom  Bubhoi  .the  archimandrite 
entered  into  controversy.'  ■  He  is  said  to  have  composed  some  1900' 
tracts,  of  which  *Abhd-!sh6*  mentions  about  a  dozen  as  **  nroHtablc," 
whence  we  may  conjecture  that  the  rest  were  more  or  less  deeply 
tinged  with  heresy.  The  chief  of  them  are — on  theory  (or  specula- 
tion) and  practice  ;  tlic  book  of  the  treasurer,  containing  tlio  solu- 
tion  of  abstruse  questions ;  on  misfortunes  and  chastisements ;  on 
the  reasons  of  the  piincipal  feasts  of  the  church  ;  the  book  of  the 
histories  of  the  Paradise  of  the  Orientals,  containing  many  noticvs 
of  ecclesiastical  history ;  an  exposition  of  the  vision  of  Ezokicl  and 
of  the  vision  of  St  Gregory ;  of  the  book  of  the  merchant' ;  of 
(pfleudo-)DionyBius  (the  Areopagito) ;  and  of  thQ-capUa  seieniia  or 
headB  of  knowledge  (of  Eva^us) ;  besides  epistles  on  the  exalted 
character  of  the  monastic  lite.  Joseph  appears  to  have  been  mode 
a  bishop  in  his  latter  days,  and  to  have  taken  the  name  of  'Abhd- 
IshS* ;  at  least  a  MS.  in  the  India  Office  (Na  9)  contains  a  tract 
on  Zech.  iv.  10  (f.  2^1  b),  and  three  series  of  questions  addressed 
by  a  pupil  to  his  teacher,  by  "M&r  *Abhd-IshO',  who  is  Joseph 
Hazzaya^*  (f.  293a)/ 

The  successor  of  Ezcldel  as  catholicus  of  the  Ncstorians  was 
Isho'-yabh  of  Arz6n,  581'595.*  He  was  a  native  of  Beth  *Arb&ye, 
educated  at  Kisibis  under  Abraham  (see  above,  p.  836),  and  subse- 
quently made  bishop  of  Arzon  (^kpl^wrjHO.  Ho  managed  to  in- 
CTatiate  himself  with  the  Persian  monarch  Hormizd  IV.  (579-590)^ 
by  whose  influenco  he  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscops^ ;  and  he 
continued  to  stand  in  favour  with  his  son  and  successor  Ehosrau 
II.  Parwcz  as  well  as  with  the  Greek  emperor  Maurice.  Doubtless 
both  found  tlio  Christian  archbishop  a  convenient  ambassador  and 
agent  in  public  and  private  affairs,  for  Maurice  had  given  his 
daughter  Maria  in  niarria^  to  Ehosrau.*  He  was  also  a  friend  of 
the  Arab  king  of  Ilert&  (al-Hlrah),  Abtl  Kabus  Nu'man  ibn  al. 
Mundhir,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  with  his  sons, 
by  Simeon,  bishop  of  Herta,  Sabhr-Ishd',  bishop  of  LftshOm,  and  the 
monk  Isho'-zckha.^'  On  a  pastoral  visit  to  this  part  of  his  diiooeee, 
the  catholicus  was  taken  iU,  and  died  in  the  convent  of  Hind  (tho 
daughter  of  Nu'man)  at  al-Hirah.  Among  his  works  are  men- 
tioned*^ a  treatise  against  Eunomiua,  one  against  a  heretical  (Mono- 
physite)  bishop  who  had  entered  into  argument  with  him,  twenty- 
two  questions  regarding  the  sacraments  of  the  choRh,^'  an 
cpolo^,^  and  synodical  canons  and  epistles. 

Mesailh&-zekha,  also  caUed  Ishd*-zekha  or  Zgkha-Ishd',  was  a 
monk  of  Mount  Izla.^^  When  many  of  his  brotherhood  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  convent  by  B&bhai  the  archimandrite,*' he  betook 
nimself  to  the  district  of  DSsen,^  and  founded  there  a  monaatenr, 
which  was  henceforth  known  as  Beth  Babban  Zekhi-Iah5*  or,  mr 
shortness'  sake,  Beth  Babban  simply.*'  He  was  the  author  df  an 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  *Abdh-ishO*  praises  as  being  "exact" 

Dadh-IshO'  was  the  successor  of  Abraham  of  Kashkar  as  abbot 
of  the  great  convent  on  Mount  Izlfi,**  apparently  during  the  life- 
time of  the  latter,  who  lived  to  a  great  age  (see  above  p.  8871*' 
He  composed  a  treatise  on  the  monastic  life  and  another  entitled 
On  SiUnee  in  Body  and  in  Spirit,  a  discourse  on  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  cell,  besides  funeral  sermons  and  epistles.  He  also 
translated  or  edited  a  commentary  on  The  Paradise  <^  the  Weetem 
Monks  (prob&bly  meaning  the  Faradiee  of  Palladiua  and  Jerome), 
and  annotated  tiie  works  of  Isaiah  of  Soete.* 

Hereabout  too  is  the  date  of  the  monk  Bar-'idtl^**  the  founder  of 
the  convent  which  boars  his  name,^  a  contemporary  of  B&bhai  of 
Izla  and  Jacob  of  Beth  *Abhe.*  He  was  the  author  of  a  monastic 
history,  which  is  often  quoted  by  Thomas  of  Margo,**  and  seems  to 


1  Th«  flmt  Frldv  itfler  Fenteoost  or  Wliltranday, wltb  reforenoe  to  AeUUL  S. 
S  Betf  B.O.,  IL  41&  *  Ihld.,  iU.  1,  84,  note  8. 

*  Ibtd.,  ill.  1, 100 ;  HofTmann,  Avariift,  p.  117.  Assoinani  eonfoiuida  Joseph 
l^^Eziayi  with  the  older  Joseph  HOzftyfi,  and  ttuulatee  Qozxfljra  by  *'  videus  " 
iDstoad  of  "  Haiscus." 

s  Kg.,  his  letters  to  Joseph  of  ^aaSL,  B-O.,  01. 1,  07.  and  the  tcaet  1>$  Uniom, 
ib..  M. 

S  Aooordinc  to  AssomanI,  B.O.,  iiL  1, 102,  note  4,  of  Isaiah  of  Seete,  who, 
according  to  Palladius,  was  originally  a  msrchant 

7  Bee  BoiTmann,  Ausxugt,  p.  117,  note  1067. 

•  B.O.,  li.  415,  IiL  1, 108 :  Bar-HebnBus,  Cknm.  EeeU$.,  tL  lOS,  Bote  8 ;  Nfildeke, 
Gtseh.  d.  Ptratr  u.  Arab^,  p.  847,  note  1. 

»  Bee  Noldeke,  op.  ott.,  p.  28S,  note  S,  and  comp.  p.  ^,  note  2. 

10  Bar-Hebrans  (Chrqn.  Bccl*f.,  IL 105)  tries  to  make  out  that  Na*mBn  was  a 
Honophysite,  and  that  IshO'-ytfbh  was  trying  to  pervert  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death.    But  in  such  nuttters  he  Is  hardly  a  trustworthy  witness. 

u  JI.O.,iil.l,  106. 

IS  Bee  a  specimen  in  Assemanl's  CataL  ofO^  Vatican  Library,  Hi.  2fl0^  Ko.  el.,  v. 

IS  Probably  a  defence  of  his  doctrines  addressed  to  the  erapera*  Manrice ; 
see  B.O.,  IU.  1, 100.  in  the  note. 

M  B.O.,  Ml,  1, 216,  note  1.    Bee  abore,  p.  836,  note  2& 

U  JMcL,  ffi.L  8860.  U  Homnann,  Au$ntgt,  p.  202 sg. 

V  B.0,,  ill.  1, 216  note  1,  2SS  In  tho  note ;  Hoflteann,  AiutHgt,  p.  806. 

ie.JB.0.,  IU.  1,  m,  note  1.  ^  HoAnann,  Autnege,  n,  178. 

M  B.O.,  111.  1, 00.  n  md.,  IL  415,  ooL  2.    Pronounce  Bai^'ltti. 

>  £.0.,  111.  2,  dooelndz.;  Hoffteann,  Aumige,  p.  16L 

a  Oomp.  Wright,  Caiai.,  p.  187,  Ko.  U2.  M  B.O.,  IIL  1, 463, 466^  471. 


have  been  a  work  of  considerable  value.  He  most  be  distia^ndshcd 
from  a  later  Bar-'idtfi,  of  the  convent  of  $f  libhu,  near  the  v&age  of 
HeghlA  on  tho  Tigris,^  with  ^fhom  Assemani  has  confounded  him." 

In  the  BibL  (MaU.,  iiL  1,  230,  'Abhd-Isho'  mcutipns  an  historus 
whose  namo  is  given  by  Assemani  as  Simeon  Karkhaya,  with  tkc 
additional  information  that  he  was  bi&hop  of  Earkla  ai<d  flouriiheU 
under  tlio  patriarch  Timothy  I.  about  800.  His  name  seenu, 
however,  to  have  been  wrongly  read,  and  he  appears  to  have  livcJ 
at  a  much  earlier  date.  At  least  Elias  bar  Shiniiyl  speaks  in  his 
Chronicle^  of  one  Simeon  Barkfiya**  a»  thc«autl)or  of  a  dironicle  (ia 
at  least  two  books),  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Pcraian  kkig 
Kho«rau  II.  Parwez,  A.  Or.  902-591  a.1). 

Tho  name  of  Sabhr-Ish5*  the  catholicus  carries  na  over  into  the 
7th  ccntvii^.  He  was  a  native  of  PerOz-ubadh  in  Beth  .G&rmai, 
became  bi^^liop  of  LasLOm,  and  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopat;  ia 
G96  by  the  favour  of  Khosrau  IL  Parwez.^  On  the  mujdor  of  hii 
father-in-law  Maurice  (November  602),  Khosrau  resolved  upon  wir, 
and  took  the  field  in  004,  when  he  besieged  and  captured  tLs 
fortress  of  Durd,  the  first  great  success  in  a  fearful  struggle  of 
twenbr-five  years.     Bar-Hebheus  states  that  Sabhr-IshO'  accom- 

Sanied  him  and  died  during  the  siege*;  but  other  authorities  aay, 
oubtless  more  corrcctlv,  that  he  died  at  Nisibis."^  He  U  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  of  which  a  frsr. 
ment,  relating  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  was  supposed  to  be  extent 
in  Cod.  Vat  clxxxiiL ;  but  Guidi  has  shown  that  this  is  incorrect, 
and  that  the  Mid  fragment  is  merely  an  extract  from  a  legrudanr 
life  of  Sabhr-Ishd'  by  some  later  hand  {Z.D.II.G^  xL,  pp.  559-561  ;.^ 
About  the  same  time  with  Sa|>hr-Ishd*,  if  Assemani  be  right,*'  we 
may  place  Simoon  of  Beth  Garmai,  who  translated  into  Syriac  the 
ChronieU  of  Eusebius.  This  version  seems  unforttuiately  to  be 
entirelv  lost 

With  the  7th  century  begins  the  slow  decay  of  the  native  litera- 
ture  of  the  Syrians,  to  which  the  frightful  sufferiugs  of  the  peojile 
during  the  rreat  war  with  the  Persians  in  its  first  quarter  Isrgelv 
eontriontedl*^  During  all  those  year^  we  meet  with  scarcely  a 
name  of  any  note  in  letters,  more  especially  in  western  Syria.  Paul 
of  TelU  and  Thomas  of  Harkel  were,  it  is  true,  labouring  at  the 
revised  versions  of  the  Old  and  ^ew  TestamenU  in  Alexandria,^ 
but  even  there  they  were  scared  by  the  Persian  hosts,  who  took 
possession  of  the  city  in  615  or  616,  shortly  afVer  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  another  army  in  614.**  A  third  diligent  worker  under 
the  same  adverse  circumstances  was  the  abbot  Paul,  who  fled  from 
his  convent  in  Syria  to  escape  the  Persian  invasion,  and  took  refu^*^ 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Here  he  occupied  himself  witb  rendering 
into  Syriao  the  works  of  Gregory  Kazianzen.^  Of  this  version, 
whfch  was  completed  in  two  volumes  in  624,  there  are  several  old 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.*'  This  Paul  was  also  the  translator 
of  the  Odoiehtu  of  Severus,  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  BriUsU 
Museum,  Add.  17134,  dated  675.*^  To  this  collection  he  him- 
self contributed  a  hymn  on  the  holy  chrism  and  a  translation  of 
the  "Gloria  in  excelsis." 

The  name  of  Maruthft^  is  the  first  that  deserves  mention  here, 
more,  however,  on  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  weight  and  position 
than  his  literary  merit  He  was  a  native  of  Shurzak  (0,  a  rilia^ 
in  the  diocese  of  Beth  KuhadhrS,^  was  ordained  pri^t  in  the  con- 
vent of  Kardus,  lived  for  twenty  years  in  the  convent  of  Zakkii  or 
Zacchttua  at  Oallinicus  (ar-Rakkah),  and  went  thence  to  Edessa 
for  purposes  of  study.  On  returning  to  the  East,  he  resided  in  the 
convent  of  Mar  Matthew  at  Mosul,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
remodelling  its  rules  and  orders.  He  sided  with  the  Monopb  jsit< 
party  at  the  Persian  court,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  phystciau 
Gabriel,^  found  it  advisable  to  retire  to  *AkOla  (al-Kfifah).^  He 
was  elevated  to  the  dimity  of  metropolitaii  bishop  of  Taghrith  is 
640,  aftei-  the  establi^ment  of  peace  between  the  Greeka  and 

»  See  HoAnann,  AuiKHgt,  p.  181,  note  1414 
M  JLO..  ilL  1, 458.  V  Bee  Roeen,  CalaL,  p.  88.  coL  1,  f. 

m  The  dlflisrence  In  writing  hetween  |^^|p  *"'*]*ffrP ^ ^^^  great.  The 
proaandation  of  tho  word  \^  ^  U  not  quite  certain. 

n  B.O.,  IL  415,  iiL  1,  441  »q.;  Baethgen,  FrmgvunU  qrr.  «.  oroft.  EiMarO^. 
pp.  86, 119.  »  Clmtn.  Scda.,  IL  lOT. 

SI  Ckron.  XeoUa.,  loe.  ett.,  noU  S ;  £.0.,  UL  1, 441,  eoL  1. 

n  JMeraaai,  CataL,  iU.  887.  si  B.O.,  IiL  1,  ^68. 6SS. 

•4  See  the  remarka  of  Nflldelce  In  GskJL  d.  Ptrur  %.  Arabtr,  p.  SOO,  iiot»  4. 

ss  See  above,  p.  826.  Thomas  of  Harikel  also  compiled  a  litni^  (B.O^  li.  92. 
ool.  IX  sad  la  aald  to  have  translated  from  Greek  into  Syriao  five  otlwr  liCarsr . « 
(ibid.,  ooL  2X  vis*,  those  of  Grenory  KaxiaaMn,  Basil,  Gregoiy  Nyssea,  Dioa;- 
sins  the  Areopaglte,  and  John  Chiysostom. 

M  Bee  Kdldeke,  Gtach.  d,  P*r$tr  %.  Araber,  pp.  SOI -SOS ;  Cknmffw  da  iTd*! 
U  Grandyp.  222 ;  Bar-Hebnena,  Chron.  Syr.,  p.  90. 

W  See  B.O..  1. 171 ;  UL  1, 23. 

SB  Bee  the  Ane  series  of  XSa  described  in  Wrichf  s  Ctdal.,  jrp,  423^^5.    0=e 


of  these  la  dated  700,  another  845.    Two  other  U6S.  (ibid.,  pp.  43 

to  oont&ln  part  of  the  older  version  of  the  Mcstorlxiaa  (B.O.^  lii.  1, 24,  note  i> 

*  Wright.  CSa<aI.,  p.  830  «o.  The  translator  la  wron^y  descrfbed  in  tbe 
codex  as  "bishop  of  Edessa^  (see  above,  p.  884,  note  15).  His  convent  ^z* 
probably  fhat  of  ^en-neshri,  of  which  both  John  bar  AphtOnya  (aea  abo-n, 
p.  88S)  and  John  Psaltfis  or  CaUlgraphna  were  abbots.    Compare  B.Q^  fL  M. 

«  AO.,  IL  418, 418. 

«  See  Hoffknann,  Anuitgt,  pp.  208-218,  bnt  espedally  p.  SIS. 

4*  Bee  above,  p.  887. 

«  Bar-Hebrona.  Ckron.  Ecdn.,  IL  111 ;  B.O.,  IL  41& 
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Persians,'  *nd  was  tlie  firsb  rual  mupitruuf  (mapXir^yanS}  una 
organizer  of  the  Jacobite  Church  in  the  East,  which  so  rapidly  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  influence  that  he  was  called  upon  to  ordain 
bishops  for  such  remote  regions  as  Se^t&n  (Sjfltftn)  and  HarSw 
(Herat).  M&ruthS  died  in  649.  His  life  was  written  by  his  suc- 
cessor Danhi*  ilarutha  compiled  a  liturgy  and  wrote  a  comment- 
ary on  the  Gospels,  both  of  wnich  are  sometimes  wrongly  assigned 
to  the  elder  IXaruthS  of  Maiperkat.?  He  was  also  the  author  of 
short  discourses  on  New  (or  Low)  Sunday,  and  on  the  consecration 
of  the  water  on  the  ere  of  the  Epiphany,  as  well  as  of  some  hymns 
and  sedrSLs.^ 

Contemporary  with  MaruthS,  under  the  patriarch  Athanasius 
i'lammalS  (died  in  631 ')  and  his  successor  Jonn,  flourished  Severus 
Seb6kht  •  of  Nisibis/  bishop  of  the  convent  of  Ken-neshre,  at  this 
time  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Greek  learning  in  western  Syria."   He 
devoted  himself,  as  might  be  expected,  to  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical as  well  as  theolozical  stndiea*    Of  the  first  we  have  speci- 
mens in  his  treatise  on  tne  syllogisms  in  the  Analytica  Priara  of 
Aristotle,  his  commentary  on  the  IIcpl  ipfifp^ttatt  and  his  letters  to 
tlxe  priest  Aitilaha  of  Mosul  on  certain  terms  in  the  Utpl  ipfoiPtlas, 
and  to  the  periodeutes  Yaunan  or  Jonas  on  some  points  in  the  logic 
of  Aristotle.*'    Of  his  astronomical  and  geographical  studies  there 
nre  a  few  examples  in  Brit  Mus.  Add.  14538,  ff.  163-165,"  such  as 
whether  the  heaven  surrounds  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  wheel  or 
sphere,  on  the  habitable  and  uninhabitable  portions  of  the  earth,  on 
ttie  measurement  of  the  heaven  and  the  eartn  and  the  space  between 
them,  and  on  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.^    In  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin  there  is  a  short  treatise  of  his  on  the  astrolabe. » 
More  or  less  theological  in  their  nature  are  his  letter  to  the  priest 
and  periodeutes  Basil  of  Cyprus,  on  the  14th  of  Kis&n,  A.  Gr.  976 
(G65  A.i>.),^^  a  treatise  on  the  weeks  of  Daniel,**  and  letters  to  Sergius, 
abbot  of  Shigg&r  (Sii^ar),  on  two  discourses  of  Gregory  ^MuiMn?' 
He  is  also  said  to  have  drawn  up  a  liturgy.*' 
^    John  I.,  Jacobite  patriarch  or  Antioch,  was  called  from  the  con- 
Tent  of  Eusebh5na  at  Tell-'Add&  to  the  archiepuoopal  throne  in 
631,  and  died  in  December  648.**    Bar-Hebneus  teas  us  that  he 
translated  the'  Gospels  into  Arabic  at  the  command  of  Che  Arab 
emir  'Amr  ibn  Sa'a.    He  is  better  known  as  the  author  of  numer- 
ous sedras  and  other  prayers,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  Yohan- 
nan  d$-sedhrau(hi),  or  "John  of  the  Sedras."    He  also  drew  up  a 
Lturg);  M 

'<  During  the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  from  oi)3  to  636,  the 
iluhamraadan  conquest  of  Syria  took  place.  The  petty  Arab  king- 
doms of  the  Lakhmites  (al-Hirah),  the  Tha*labites  and  Kinditei, 
and  the  Ghaasanites,  as  well  as  the  wandering  tribes  of  Mesopotamia, 
were  absorbed ;  and  the  Persians  were  beaten  back  into  theif  own 
country,  quickly  to  be  overrun  in  its  torn.  The  year  638  witnessed 
the  last  effort  of  the  Greek  empire  to  wrest  Syria  from  the  invaders  ; 
the  Muslim  yoke  was  no  longer  to  be  shaken  off.  The  effects  of 
this  conauest  soon  begin  to  make  themselves  manifest  in  the  litera- 
ture'of  tne  country.  The  more  the  Arabic  language  comes  into 
„use,  the  more  the  Svriac  wanes  and  wastes  away ;  the  more  liluham- 
madan  literature  flourishes,  the  more  purely  Christian  literature 
pines  and  dwipdles ;  so  that  from  this  time  on  it  becomes  necessary 
to  compile  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  old  Syriac  tongue,  and 
to  note  and  record  the  correct  reading  and  pronunciation  of  words 
in  the  Scriptures  and  other  book^  in  order  that  the  understand- 
ing of  them  may  not  be  lost 

Among  the  small  band  of  Monophysite  scholars  who  made  them- 
selves consiacuous  during  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  'Century  the 
most  famous  name  is  that  of  Jacob  of  Edessa.*^  He  was  a  native 
of  'En-debhS  (the  Wolfs  well),  a  viUaffe  in  the  district  of  Gumyah 
(al-Jumah),  in  the  province  of  Antiocn.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  mentioned,  but  it  may  have  been  about  640  or  a  little  earlier.** 
He  studied  under  Severus  SSb5kht  at  the  famous  convent  of  Ken- 
neshre,  where  he  learned  Greek  and  th^  accurate  reading  of  the 

^    1  The  clreumstABCM  an  given  In  detoU  by  Bar-Hebiwus  (Chron.  Ecdes.,  U.  119 
Mq.)  and  Aaaeroani  (R.O.,  U.  410>. 
i  See  Brit  Mas.  Add.  14645,  f.  108a  (WrigM,  Catal.,  p.  lllSl 

*  8«e  above,  p.  829.  From  the  commentary  are  taken  the  pasnges  qnotad 
iQ  the  Catena  of  Bevems.  See  Assemanl,  dotal.,  UL II  (on  Exod.,  xv.  SSl  M, 
and  Wright,  CataL,  p.  910.  »  a     1 

4  See  Brit  Mas.  Add.  14727,  f.  140a ;  172«7,  f  17b ;  172M,  t  164a  ;  17128, 1 91b. 

*  According  to  Bar-Hetaraos,  Chron,  EocUt,,  1.  276 ;  B.O..  U.  834.  DioayBloa  of 
Tell-HahrC  etvea  644. 

«  Oa  the  Persian  name  SibSlkht  tee  KSldeke,  Gtach.  d»  ArUuABr  i  Pdpdkdn,  In 
BtUrofe  ».  Kundt  d.  indogerm,  Spnxchtn,  Iv.  49,  note  4 ;  Gtxh.  d.Per$tr  «. 
Araber,  p.  896,  note  1.  7  See  Wright  Ckital.,  p.  696,  coL  1. 

t  See  B.O.,  U.  386 ;  Bar-Hebraeae,  Chron.  Ecda.,  i.  275. 

0  Compare  Renan,  Dt  Philot.  Ptripat.  ap.  Syroe,  pp.  29,  80. 

10  See  Brit  Mus.  Add.  14660  and  17156  (Wright,  Cdtof.,  pp.  1160-68)l  and  the 
CB<aI.oftheRoyalIibr»ryofBerlln,Saebau226,  6,  9. 

"  Wright,  CateZ.,  p.  1008.  IS  Bee  Sachaa,  Jiied. Syr.,m.  127-184, 

u  Alter  Bestand  87,  2  (fursM  FmcfMnto,  p.  82).  u£be]fB.,S. 

M  Wright.  CotaZ.,  p.  988,  coL  2.      »  JWd.,  p.  482,  ool.  2.       V  B.O.,  U.  468. 

^  Bar-Hebreus,  Chron.  Kodu.,  L  276 ;  B.O.,  IL  885.  Bnt  Dionyaioa  of  TUl- 
Mahri  nyi  660 ;  B.O^  i.  425.  u  Berlin,  Sachaa  185,  6. 

»  Btr-Hebneos,  Chron.  JSccIm.,  I.  289 ;  B.O.,  1. 468.  U.  886.  Aaaemafll  tries 
hard  is  ToL  L  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  ITonophyslte  (p.  470  09.),  bat  In  voL 
iL  887  he  gives  np  the  attempt  in  despair.  Compare  Lamy ,  DimrL  dt  Sfp^rum 
ride,  ftc,  p.  206  mf. 

^  The  dates  given  in  £.0.,  L  469,  seem  to  be  utterly  wrong. 
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Scriptures.  Thence  be  went  to  Alexandria,  but  we  are  not  told 
how  Ions  he  remained  there.  After  his  return  to  Syria  he  was 
appointea  bishop  of  Edessa  in  679-680^;  but  Bar-Hebneus  says 
that  he  was  ordained  by  the  patriarch  Athanasius  II.,  684-687, 
which  seems  more  probable,  as  they  were  intimate  frienda  If  he 
was  appointed  in  684,  the  thi-co  or  four  years  for  which  he  held 
this  office  would  terminate  in  687-688,  in  which  latter  year  Julian 
R5may&  (or  "  the  Soldier  ")  **  was  elected  patriarch.  Apparently 
Jacob  was  very  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  canonical  rules,  and 
thereby  offended  a  portion  of  his  clergy.  He  would  seem  to  have 
appealed  to  ihs  patriarch  and  his  fellow- bishops,  who  were  in 
favour  of  temporizing  ;  whereupon  Jacob  burnt  a  copy  of  the  rules 
before  the  gate  of  Julian's  convent,  at  the  same  time  crying  aloud, 
"  I  burn  with  fire  as  superfluous  an(^  useless  the  canons  which  yo 
trample  under  foot  and  heed  not."  He  then  betook  himself  to  . 
the  convent  at  Kaisum,  a  town  near  Samosata,  and  Habbibh 
was  appointed  to  Edessa  in  his  stead.  After  a  while  the'  monks 
of  £useohdn2  invited  Jacob  to  their  convent,  and  there  he  taught 
for  eleven  years  the  Psalms  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Greek,  the  study  of  which  langua^  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 
Owing  to  disputes  with  some  of  the  brcthi-on  "who  hated  the 
Greeks,'*  he  left  this  house  and  went  to  the  great  convent  at  Tell- 
*AddS,  where  he  worked  for  nine  years  more  at  his  revised  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.-*  On  the  death  of  Habbibh  Jacob  was  re- 
called to  Edessa,  where  ho  resided  for  four  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  returned  to  Tcll-*Addd  to  fetch  his  library  and 
pupils,  but  died  there  on  5th  June  708.^  In  the  literature  of  his 
country  Jacob  holds  much  the  same  place  as  Jerome  among  the 
latin  fathers.  He  was,  for  his  time,  a  man  of  great  cultui-e  and 
wide  reading,  being  familiar  with  Greek  and  with  older  Syriac 
writers.  Of  Hebrew  he  probably  understood  very  little,  but  ho 
was  always  ready,  like  Aj^hraates,  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
Jewish  scholars,  whose  opinion  he  often  cites.  He  appears  before 
us  as  at  once  theologian,  nistorian,  philosopher,  and  ^ammarian, 
as  a  translator  of  various  Greek  works,  and  as  the  indefatigable 
correspondent  of  many  students  who  sought  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance from  tar  and  near.  As  a  theolocian,  J  acob  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  wnich  are  cited  by  later  authors, 
suoh  as  Dionysius  bar  Salib!  ^  and  Bar-Hebraeus,  as  well  as  in  the 
larM  Calena  of  the  monk  Severus',  further,  scholia  on  the  whole 
Scnptnres,  of  which  specimens  may  be  found  in  S.  Ephraemi  Opera 
S}fr^  and  in  Phillips's  Scholia  on  tome  Passaffea  of  tlu  Old  Testament 
(1864).*  His  discourses  on  the  six  days  of  creation  are  extant  at 
Leyden  and  Lyons.*^  This  was  his  latest  work,  being  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  his  death ;  it  was  completed  by  his  friend  George,  bishop 
of  the  Arab  tribes.  Like  many  other  doctors  of  the  Syrian  Church, 
Jacob  drew  up  an  anaphora  or  liturg^s"  and  revised  the  liturgy  of  St 
James,  the  brother  of^our  Lord."  He  also  composed  orders  of  bap- 
tism,* of  the  consecration  of  the  water  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany?* 
and  of  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,*  with  which  we  may  con- 
nect his  transUidon  of  the  order  of  baptism  of  Severus*  and  the  tract 
upon  the  forbidden  degrees  cf  affinity.*'  The  Book  of  Treasures^ 
contained  expositions  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  of  the  consecration 
of  the  water,  and  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  probably  identical  with  or 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  separately  in  itSS.**  He  likewise 
arranged  the  horologium  or  canonical  hours  of  the  ferial  days,*'  and 
drew  up  a  calendar  of  feasts  and  saints'  days  for  the  whole  year.** 
Of  his  n^imeroua  canons,**  those  addressed  to  the  priest  Addai  have 
been  edited  by  Lamy,  IHaserL  de  Syrvnim  FidCt  &&,  p.  98  sq., 
and  De  Lagarde,  JUh'qnia  Juris  Eeclee.  Antiquiasinim,  p.  117  ay.** 


B  According  to  tlio  calculation  of  Dionysius  ofTeU-MahrC,  677;  see  3.0.,  1 426. 

»  80  called  because  he  bad  in  his  younger  days  served  along  with  his  father 
In  the  imperial  army.  M  See  above,  p.  825. 

»  According  to  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahrfi,  B.O.,  i.  426,  a.d.  710 ;  but  Elias  bar 
BhIniyS  confirms  the  earlier  date.  Bee  Baethgen,  Fragmente  tyr. «.  arab.  Hi$- 
tortktr,  pp.  40, 121. 

M  See  Blbl.  Med.  Laurent  et  PaUU.  Codd.  OHenU.  (kUal,  p.  85,  No.  xlviii. 

V  B.O.,  i.  487-488 ;  Cod.  Vat.  dU.  (OttaL,  ill.  7) ;  Brit  Mus.  Add.  12144 (Wrigb1>, 
Cakd.,  p.  908)l  The  former  US,  contains  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch* 
-,    J _.,    .       . .   __  ^,,  «  B.O.,  i.  4S9.4M. 

Ola ;  compare  Cod.  Vat  v. 
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oshua,  and  Judges  by  Jacob,  loe.  cU.,  pp.  0-11. 

»'  See  Brit  Mus.  Add.  14488  and  17108,  ST  56«, 
(CataL,  ii.  pp.  12, 13).  , 

SO  Leyden,  Cod.  66  (I)  ao1.(see  Catal.  Codd.  OrUnU.,  v.  60,  and  Land,  Anted. 
Syr.,  i.  2-4) ;  Lyons,  No.  2  (see  Neubauer  in  Arekivu  dea  Miasione  icientifiquet  es 
litUrairee,  8  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  668,  Paris,  187SX  The  Paris  MS.  is  merely  a  partial 
copy  of  the  Leyden  one  (Zotenberg,  Catal.,  n.  197).  It  is  cited  in  Brit  Mus, 
Add.  14731,  f.  08b  (Wright,  CalaL,  p.  854,  col.  2,  at  the  foot),  and  in  the  Bod- 
leian Catcd.t  p.  462,  No.  5.  Another  Paris  MS.  (Zotenberg,  Catai.,  p.  213)  con- 
tains the  punctuation  and  explanation  of  difflcult  wonVi  and  phrases  in  this 
woric.  Si  B.O..  i.  476.    It  is  extant  in  many  MSS. 

at  Ihtd.;  Brit  Mus.  Add.  14601,  f.  2b,  and  elsewhere.  Whether  he  was  tho 
translator  of  the  anaphora  of  Ignatius,  we  are  unable  to  alBrm  or  deny. 

«■  B.O.t  !.  477.  »4  hUL,  486,  coL  1. 

ss  E.g.,  Zotenberg,  Cattd.,  pp.  66,  67.  SS  £.g    Rosen,  Catal.,  p.  61,  col.  2. 

W  Cod,  Vat  xxxvll.  (fiaial.,  11.  244V  38  B.O.,  i.  487. 

as  E.g..  the  Eucharist  Berlin,  Sachan  218,  4  (addrrased  to  the  Btyllte  George 
Of  SfirOgh);  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  14496,  t  la  (Wright  Catal.,  p.  224).  The  siulila^ 
exposition  edited  by  Assemani  (3.0.,  1. 479)  is  addressed  to  the  priest  Thomas ; 
comp.  Brit  Mns.  Add.  17215.  t  22b.  The  consecration  of  the  water.  Cod.  Tat 
cocv..  In  Mat,  SertptL  Vett.  Norn  Cett..  v.  The  order  of  baptism,  Brit  Mus. 
14406,  f.  2Sa  (a  mere  fhiginenti    «  Brit  Mns.  Add.  14704 ,  Paris,  Anc.  fonds  78. 

41  See  CataL  Ved.,  IL  ^272;  and  comp.  Beriin,  Saehau  39, 4.    4a  B.O..  i.  477. 

A  See  also  Kayser,  Die  Canonea  Jaeob'e  von  Edessa  uUnOsi  und  mdlfkrL 
turn  TkeU  auth  MuerU  im  Orundtest  vero/cndicJU,  1884. 
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Under  this  head  tre  m%j  mention  the  Seholion  de  Diaemiartt 

curumqui  Munere  {Catal.  FaU,  IL  819)  and  the  Seholion  de  Fori- 

but  BocUeiim  dwn  OrdinaHonu  out  alia  Sacra  eelebrantur  oedudeu' 

dia  (Cod..  Vat.  occir.,  in  Mai,  SeripU,  VeU.  Kova  Coll,,  v.).    Jacob 

alao  composed  homiliea,  of  ^/hich  a  few  survive  in  manuBcript: 

for  example— (1)  that  Christians  are  not  to  offer  a  lamb  after  the 

Jewish  fashion,  nor  oxen  and  sheep,  on  behalf  of  the  deceased, 

nor  to  use  pure  wine  and  unleavened  bread  in  celebrating  the 

Sncharist ;  (2)  against  the  use  of  unleavened  bread ;  (8)  a^^ainst 

the  Armenians  as  Dyophysites,  and  because  they  offend  against 

these  doctrines  ^ ;  (4)  against  certain  impious  men  and  transgressors 

of  the  law  of  God,  who  trample  under  foot  the  canons  of  the  church.' 

To  these  ma^  be  added  his  metrical  discourses  on  the  Trinity  and 

the  intemation  of  the  word*  and  on  the  faith  against  the  Nes- 

toriana^     Whether  the  treatise  De  Causa  oninium  Caximrum* 

veally  belongs  to  him  can  hardly  be  decided  till  it  hss  been  published. 

The  remarks  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogiu^  p.  585,  note,  point  to  a 

writer  of  much  later  date.     The  loss  of  Jacob's  Chronicle  is  greatlv 

to  be  regretted;  only  a  few  leaves,  all  more  or  less  mntilatea, 

remain  to  us  in  Brit  Mus.  Add.  14685.*    The  author's  design  was 

to  continue  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  on  the  same  plan,  from  the 

twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  down  to  nis  own  time. 

The  introduction  was  divided  into  four  sections,  the  first  of  which 

treated  of  the  canon  of  Eusebius  and  the  error  of  three  years  in  his 

calculation ;  the  second  of  the  dynasties  contemnoranr  with  the 

Roman  empire,  but  omitted  by  Eusebius  ;  the  third  explained  what 

dynasties  were  coordinated  by  Jacob  with  the  Roman  empire  ;  and 

the  fourth  contained  separate  chronologies  of  each  of  these  dynasties. 

Then  followed  the  chronological  canon,  beginning  with  Olvmpiad 

cclzxvi     The  last  monarchs  mentioned  in  the  mutilated  SlS.  are 

Heraclius  I.  of  Constantinople,  Ardasher  III.  of  Persia,  and  the 

caliph  Aba  Bakr.     This  work,  which  was  finished  by  the  author 

in  692,'  has  been  extensively  used  bv  subsequent  Syrian  historians, 

both  Jacobite  and  Kestonan,  sucn  as  Bar-Hebneus,*  Elias  bar 

Shin&ya,*  &&,  and  it  is  therefore  admitted  by  *Abhd-!shd*  into  his 

list  of  books  {B.O.J  iii.  1,  229).     As  a  translator  of  Greek  works 

Jacob  deserves  notice,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  Aristotelian 

labours  of  his,^^  as  because  of  his  version  of  the  Eomilim  Cathedralee 

of  Severus,  a  work  of  capital  importance,  which  he  finished  in  701." 

He  also  revised  and  corrected,  with  the  help  of  Greek  MSS.,  the 

abbot  Paul's  version  of  the  OcMehua  of  Severus  (see  above,  p.  838).^ 

The  statement  of  Bar-Hebraus"  that  Jacob  translated  the  works  of 

Gregory  Kazianzen  seems  to  be  erroneous.     He  merely  retouched, 

we  &lieve,  the  version  of  the  abbot  Paul  (see  above,  p.  838),  to  which 

he  probably  added  notes,  illustrative  extracts  from  the  writings  of 

Severus,  and  Athanasius's  redaction  of  the  2i»a7aryfr  ircU  i^i^n/fiit 

IffTOfuQv  appended  to  the  homily  In  Saneta  Lumina.^    He  made 

the  Syriac  version  of  the  history  of  the  RechaMtes  as  narrated  by 

Zoeimus,  which  he  is  said 'to  have  translated  from  Hebrew  into 

Greek  and  thence  into  Syriac."    Of  philosophical  writings  of  his 

we  may  specify  the  Enehiridum,  a  tract  on  philosophical  terms." 

The  metrical  composition  on  the  same  subject  contained  in  two 

Vatican  MSS.  may  perhaps  also  be  by  him.^    As  a  grammarian 

Jacob  occupies  an  important  place  in  Syriac  literature.     Nestorian 

scholars,  such  as  Ifarsai  ana  his  pupils,  more  especially  Joseph 

Huz&y&  (see  above,  p.  836),  had  no  doubt  elaborated  a  system  of 

accentuation  and  interpunction,  which  vies  in  minuteness  with  that 

of  the  Jeti-s,  and  had  probably  began  to  store  up  the  results  of  their 

studies  in  Massoretic  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  like  those  of  which  we  have 

already  spoken  (above,  p.  826).     But  Jacob  was  the  first  to  give  a 

decided  impulse  to  these  pursuits  among  the  Western  Syrians,  and 

to  induce  the  monks  of  Eusebhonft  and  Tell-'Addft  to  compile 

Massoretic  MSS.  like  those  of  their  brethren  in  the  East,  and  to  pay 

attention  to  minute  accuracy*  in  the  matter  of  the  diacritical  points 

and  the  signs  of  interpunction.     Hence  we  usually  find  appended 

to  such  MSS.  of  the  Jacobite  schools  the  epistle  of  Jacob  to  George, 


1  See  BiV.  Mtd.  Laurtnt.  tt  Palat.  Codd.  MSS.  OtUhU.  Catal.,  pp.  107-108. 

t  Wright.  Calal.,  pp.  084,  ooL  S ;  096,  col.  2. 

»  Catal.  Vat.,  H.  618.  *  Ihld.,  HI.  353. 

0  Bee  B  0.,  1.  MMOS.  Besides  fhe  MS.  deicribeU  by  AM«inanl,  there  are  two 
In  the  Bodleian  Ltbrarr,  Hunt  123  (Payne  Smith,  Culal.,  &8d)  ami  BodL  Or. 
732,  and  a  third  at  Berlin,  Bachau  180,  with  an  excerpt  in  Sachau  203. 

<  See  Wright,  Catal.^p.  1062. 

r  See  Ellas  bar  ShInAyt  In  Roaen,  Catal.,  p.  88.  eol.  1.  8  B.O.,  iL  318-814. 

•  See,  for  example,  the  notes  In  Abbeloos,  Bar-Htbrmi  Chron.  Eedn.,  li.  t\  103, 
107, 123 :  Baothgen,  FragwunU  $ffr.  u.  arab.  HlatorUur,  extracted  from  Eliaa  bar 
BblnAyi,  p.  8 ;  and  the  anonymous  epitomixer  In  Land,  Anted.  Sgr.,  L  8-2S, 
tranaL  pp.  103-121  (Brit  Mna.  Add.  14643 ;  Wright,  Catal.,  n.  1040X 

10  Even  the  translation  of  the  CaUgorin  in  Cod.  Vat  civlii.  (Catal.,  ill.  806 ; 
eomp.  Renan,  De  PkUoa.  PtrifoL  ap.  Syro$,  p.  84)  It  not  by  him,  but  by  Bergiua 
of  Rftfaln  (see  above,  p.  834> 

u  Bee  B.O.,  L  404 ;  Cod.  Yat  exll.;  Brit  Uaa.  Add.  12150,  dated  868  (Wright, 
Catal.,  p.  584  tq). 

i>  B.0  .  L  487  ;  Cod.  Yat  xdv.,  Written  between  1010  and  1033 ;  Brit  If  as. 
Add.  17134.  dated  679  (Wright  Catal.,  p.  830  aq.). 

W  B.O.,  II.  807,  coL  2 ;  lU.  1, 28,  coL  1. 

14  Bee  Wright  Catal.,  pp.  423-427.  »  Ibid.,  p.  1128.  K  Ibid.,  p.  984. 

IT  Cod.  Vat  xxxvl.  and  zct.  (CataL,  li.  248  and  5ieX  In  the  latter  there  are 
three  other  poems  ascribed  to  him,  the  first  theological,  the  eecond  with  the 
title  D$  Pkilotophit  tt  BonU  ArtOnu,  and  the  third  t-ntitlcd  On  IA«  Uind.  In 
the  Sisa  these  poems  are  said  to  be  by  Jacob  of  Birtgh,  which  seema  altogether 
unlikely 


bishop  of  SSrOgh,  on  Syrian  orthogru>hy,>*  and  a  tract  bj  Ida  ca 
the  pointing  of  verbal  and  nominal  forms  and  on  tba  qgns  d 
interpunction  and  accentuation/  besides  a  tnct  of  appttrciitly 
earlier  date  on  the  same  signs,  with  a  list  of  their  nsuncs^  1^ 
Thomas  the  deacon.^  Further,  Jacob's  acquaxntaaee  with  the 
Greek  language  and  Greek  MSS.  sug^jested  to  him  a  strikiiig  nmpH- 
fication  of  the  system  of  vowel -points  which  was  now  psobsDlj 
beginning  to  be  introduced  smong  the  Easterns.*  He  aaw  that  mm 
the  vowel-sounds  of  the  Syriac  lansuage,  as  spoken  bj  the  Edesaecai, 
could  be  represented  by  means  of  the  GreeK  vowel  letten,  a  style 
of  pointing  which  would  be  fiu*  dearer  to  the  reader  than  a  series 
of  minute  dota  Accordingly  he,  <v  his  school,  put  A  for  2»  •  for  £ 
(d),  E  for  e,  H  for  i,  oy  for  v ;  and  this  system  has  been  adhered  ta 
by  the  Western  Syrians  or  Jacobites  aince  his  time.*^  Jacob  wiidked, 
however,  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  sought  to  introduce  a  reform  for 
which  his  countrymen  were  not  prepared.     The  constant 

of  Greek  MSS.  had  accustomed  him  to  see  the  vowels  ^' 

equality  with  the  consonants  as  an  integral  part  of  tlM  alphabet 
and,  considering  how  much  this  contributed  to  clearness  of  sense 
and  facility  of  readine,  he  desired  to  see  the.  like  done  in  Syriac 
For  this  purpose  he  himself  designed  a  set  of  vowel-signs,  to  be 
written  on  a  line  with  and  between  the  consonants '^ ;  and  fen'  tha 
purpose  of  making  this  invention  known  to  his  countrymen  he 
wrote  a  S^jriac  Orammar,^  in  which  he  used  them  largely  in  the 
paradigms.  The  innovation,  however,  found  no  favour,  and  the  ' 
work  was  supposed  to  be  utterly  lost,  until  a  few  fragmetits  (partly 
palimpsest)  were  simultaneously  discovered  by  the  present  writer  I 
and  Dr  Keubauer.''  Finally,  amid  all  his  labours  as  priest  and 
bishop,  teacher  and  author,  Jacob  found  time  to  eorresponU 
with  a  large  number  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  Syria ;  and  these  i 
epistles  are  often  among  his  most  interesting  writings."  One  of 
his  principal  corTe6ponacuts  -«ma  John  the  Stylite  of  the  convent 
of  Litarba  {A-lrap^  plnr.,  but  also  Alrapyor,  K&rupyof  ;  sl-Athirib, 
near  Aleppo) ;  others  were  Eustathius  of  Dili,  Kyrisdni  of  Diri, 
the  priest  Abraham^  the  deacon  Geoive,  and  the  sculptor  Thomas.' 
To  the  priest  Addai  he  wrote  on  tne  orders  of  baptism  and  the 
consecration  of  the  water,''  to  the  deacon  Bar-hsuih-bS-shabbi 
against  the  council  of  Chalcedon,"  to  the  priest  t*aul  of  Antioch 
on  the  Syriac  alphabet,  in  reply  to  a  letter  about  the  defects  of 
the  said  alphabet  as  compared  with  the  Greek,^  and  to  George, 
bishop  of  Serfigh,  on  Syriac  orthography  (see  above). 

After  Jacob  we  may  name  his  triend  Athanasius  of  Balad,  who 
also  studied  under  Severus  Sebokht  at  Ken-neshre,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  translation  of  Greek  works^  philoaoi^cal  and  theo- 
logical, in  the  convent  of  M&r  Malchus  in  TQr  'Abhoin  or  at  Kisibis, 
where  he  for  a  time  officiated  as  priest  *  He  was  advanced  to  the 
patriarchate  in  684  and  sat  till  687  or  68S."  In  the  year  645  he 
translated  the  laagdgi  ot  Porphyry,  with  an  introduction,  which 
seems  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  pre&ce  of  the  Greek  comment* 
ator  Ammonius*^ ;  and  he  also  edited  a  version  of  sn  anonymous 

IS  8fe  B.O.,  i.  4n  mo.  6)  and  p.  478  (No.  8). 

U  Bee,  for  exaraplei  Ca^-  y^^t  iU-  SM ;  Brit.  Mas.,  Bown.  pp.  tt,  TO  (Wright. 

'10) ;  Paris.  Zotenbarg,  Catal.,  pw  80i  The  letter  and  tracts  have  been  pab- 
ed  by  Phillipe,  A  LetUr  by  1/dr  Jaedb,  BMm  <if  Rdtam,  on Syriae  OrOuwrajAr. 
fto.  0800 ;  the  thM  Appendix,  pp.  85-06, 187^  and  Martin,  Jaeebi  nl  £d4m^* 
Kfittola  ad  Georffivti  rsirai  SarHgtrntm  d*  Orihogrupkia  Sfriaca  (U^ff^  On  the 
poaeible  identity  of  Thomas  the  deacon  with  nioiBSS  of  Q^^lFelf  •«•  Fhillipa. 
third  Appendix,  p.  00. 

>  In  the  year  800  we  find  the  Ailly  dereloped  Nestorian  system  orTovcI-potnts 
fn  Qse  (Brit.  Mna.  Add.  ISISS,  sm  the  fkcslmfle  In  Wririit'a  Geloi.,  pL  xUl). 
We  may  therefore  fklrly  place  its  beginnings  as  early  as  Jacob's  tlme^ 

n  The  credit  of  Inventing  this  vowel-ayatem  ts  oauaUy  given  to  Tbeophfloi 
of  Edesaa,  who  died  in  785-786  {B.O.,  L  64, 521X  though  Wkeman  brought  fbr- 
ward  to  oar  nflnd  oonrincing  aiviimenta  In  \A*  Borm  Sfriacm,  pp.  181-lSS,  ta 
fkvour  of  the  claims  of  Jacob,  wo  have  now,  however,  a  MS.  or  Jacob's  o«b 
time  In  which  these  Greek  vowels  are  distinctly  appended  to  Byrtae  word& 
Bee  Rrit  Mas.  Add.  17134.  t  83b,  in  Wright's  OUal.,  p.  337,  ooL  S.  and  pi.  ri. 
In  this  puts,  the  handwriting  of  which  cannot  well  be  placed  Uter  thus  aboot 

700,  we  find  In  L  1  the  vowel  V  (XP«ilon)  ^  the  word  }A^Of2.  sad  in  L 

SS  the  vowel  Q  in  ^.&^^,  both  in  bUck  ink,  besides  othrn  in  red  Ink 

in  lines  6, 17, 1 ",  21 ,  20,  and  81.  No  one  can  doubt,  Ve  think,  (hat  thcM  vo  Wf  Is 
were  added  a  pr.  Maair,  especially  if  he  eomparea  their  forms,  particularly  the 
a,  with  thoaa  of  the  Greek  letters  on  the  ma^n  of  pL  v. 

-  Bee  Bar-Hebrssua  in  hia  Kithdbhd  dki-,^tmkt,  as  quoted  by  Xarttn,  Jmequa 
dfd»$tM  tt  Us  Voydlu  Synmnes  (/ovm.  Attat.,  I860,  vol.  kill.  pp.  458-459%  or  pp. 
104-105  of  Martin's  edition.  Jacob  had  already  before  him  the  example  of  the 
Mandaitea,  fVom  whoso  alphabet  hla  figure  of  ^  for  «  appears  to  bs  botrowcd. 

»  B.O.,  1. 475, 4Tr. 

St  Bee  Brit  Moa.  Add.  17217,  ff.  37.86 :  14665,  f.  28 ;  In  Wright's  CbIbL,  pp-llfia- 
78.    Thaae  were  reprinted,  with  the  Oxford  firaguienU  (BodL  1501X  by  Wright 

In  FtagmtnU  of  Oe  Li A2  fl\^^  ytOZ  or  Syrioe  Grammar  </  JaaA 
q/&iSMa(1871).  ^^  *>    ' 

as  Some  are  metrical ;  see  Brit  Mus.  Add.  12172,  if.  65a.  7aa ;  17168, 1 154a. 

SS  Bee  all  these  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  12172,  ff.  65-185  (WrighL  Chtal..  pp.  50t-60tX 
Three  of  these  letters  have  been  published,  two  by  Wright  in  the  Jvmrmai  «/ 
Soertd  LUtratMr$,  new  series,  x.  (1861X  p.  430  sf.,  and  one  by  Sehroter  U 
Z.D.M.n.,  xxiv.  (1870).  pp.  S61-30a 

V  B.O.,  L  486,  No.  11 ;  Brit.  Mua.  Add.  I4n5. 11 170a ;  see  also  Add.  12144,  ff. 
47a.  52K  s>  JML  Mas.  Add.  14631,  f.  14b.  »  B.O.A.  477.  No.  7. 

»  B.O.,  11.  839 ;  Bar-Hebmus,  CAron.  Eedm.,  L  887,  803.  Dionyains  of  TeD- 
Mahr<  placea  his  death  ss  late  as  7C4. 

ti  C'<d.  Vat  elviil.:  Paria,  Ane.  fonda  161.  Aceotding  to  Rciuui,  De  PkOai. 
PtripaJL  ap.  Synm,  p.  80.  note  4,  the  MBS  clxzxiU.  and  excvi.  of  tho  BlbL  Palat 
Medic,  contain  this  tranalation  and  not  that  of  Honaln. 
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ngCffg^  Trhich  la  found  in  Brit  Mub.  Add.  14660.^  At  the  request 
'  Matthew,  bisliop  of  Aleppo,  and  Daniel,  bieliop  of  Kdeaaa,  he 
idertook  in  669  a  traneUtion  of  aolect  epistles  of  Sereras  of 
ntioch,  and  of  these  the  sixth  book  snrriTes  in  tvo  MSS.*  He 
ao  busied  himself  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  is  is  eridenced  by  • 
sholion  introductory  to  the  homilies*  and  the  yersion  of  the 
uraYw-y^  «ai  iBdwi^u  Irropcfir.^  The  only  other  writings  of  his 
ith  which  we  an  tegnainted  are  an  encyclical  letter,  prohibiting 

Tnnai 


hiistiana  from  partaking  of  the  sacrifices  of  their  Mnhammadan 
ilers,*  and  a  couple  of  sedros.* 
CoBtamporary  with  him,  and  probabW  an  alumnus  of  the  same 
thool,  was  the  translator  of  the  poems  of  Gregory  Kazianxen,  in  the 
ear  655,  whom  Assemani  calls  Senorinns  Chididatus  of  Amid.' 
[e  has,  however,  misread  the  name.     In  the  MS.,  is  Ph>f«Bsor 

uidi  informs  us,  it  stands  USQ^t^f^  ^^A^.  not  ^OlA. 

'he  former  part  of  the  name  seems  to  be  'laroMEpcot ;  the  latter  is 
pparently  (is  Guidl  suggests)  a  corruption  of  Kturildarou  Whether 
^e  poems  in  Brit  Kus.  Add.  18821  and  14547*  belong  to  the  trans- 
ktion  of  Januarius  Gandidatus  or  not,  we  cannot  at  )jresent  determine. 
Another  scholar  of  note  at  this  time  is  George,  buhop  of  the  Arab 
ribes,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Athanasius  11  and  Jacob.*  He  was 
rdained,  it  woiUd  seem,  in  687  or  688.  two  months  after  the  death 
f  Athanasius,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  first  year  of  Athanasius 
II. ,  who  was  consecrated  in  April  724.  Hit  diocese  comprised  the 
AkdUye  or  Arabs  of  *lkdU  (al-Kfifah),  the  Ta'iyS  (f),  the  TanOkh, 
he  Thalabites,  the  Tsghlibltes,  and  in  general  the  nomad  Arabs  of 
desopotamia.  Of  his  works  the  most  important  is  his  translation  of 
he  Organon  of  Aristotle,  of  which  there  is  a  volume  in  the  British 
Museum,  Add.  14659, comprising,  in  its  imperfect  condition,  theCo/tf- 
foriet,  Uepi  ipfii/^tlas,  and  the  first  book  of  the  Analytiet,  divided 
nto  two  parts,  with  introductions  and  commentaries.^*  Of  this  ver- 
lion  a  specimen  has  been  edited  by  Hofimann,  De  ffermewutieit,  kc, 
>.  22  sq. ,  besides  small  fragments  at  pp.  SO,  88,  45,  and  68.  He  also 
:ompiled  a  larm  collection  of  scholia  on  the  homilies  of  Gregory 
19'azianzen,  which  exhibits  a  wide  range  of  reading,"  and  completed 
:he  ffexaHneron  of  Jacob  of  Edessa  (see  above,  n.  889)."  His  other 
cvri tings  are— a  commentary,  or  more  likely  scholia,  on  the  Scriptures, 
sited  in  the  Cattna  of  Severus  and  by  Bar-Hebrisus  in  his  Aufar 
Razi  " ;  a  short  commentary  on  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  treat- 
ing of  baptism,  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
chrism'^;  a  homily  in  twelve-syllable  metre  on  the  holy  chrism  in 
two  shapei^*;  another  homily  on  solitarv  monks,  in  hentasy liable 
metre'*;  a&d  a  treatise  on  the  CaUndarva.  twelve-srllable  metre, ^ 
cited  b V  Ellas  bar  ShinSyft.  ^  like  Jacob  of  Edessa,  he  carried  on  an 
extensive  literary  correspondence,  of  which  some  specimens  have 
luckily  been  preserved  in  Brit  Mus.  Addr  12154,  £222.291,  dated 
from  714  to  718.  Several  of  them  are  addressed  to  John  the  Stvlite 
of  litarba,  one' of  whose  letters  to  Daniel,  an  Arab  priest  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Tfi*iy8,  is  appended^  t  291.  The  most  important  of 
them  Ib  one  written  to  the  priest  and  recluse  YSshfl'  of  Innib  (near 
*Azaz,  north  of  Aleppo),  part  of  which  relates  to  Aphraates  and  his 
works  (seb  above,  p.  827).'* 

Contemporanr  with  these  scholars  was  Daniel  of  Qitlah  (a  village 
north-east  of  Ifidyid  in  Tur- Abdin),**  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Psalms  and  iScelesiastes.*^  The  former  was  in  three  volumes, 
and  was  composed  at  the  request  jot  John,  abbot  of  the  convent  of 
Euaebins  at  Kaphra  dh8-Bhfathi  (Kafr  al-Btoah,  near  Apamea)." 


•  B«e  Wright,  ColoL,  p.  1161,  and  ooinp.  Reuui,  ml  dl.*  p.  81. 

t  Brit  Mas.  Add.  1S181  and  14600  (Wright,  CotaC  pp^  »5S'5e9)L 

S  Wright,  Oital.,  p.  441.       « IhUL.,  p.  4S5.       ■  ZoUnbarg,  Colot..  p.  98.  coL  1 

•  Wright.  Oital.,  p.  918,  eoL  1 ;  Zotenberg,  Calal.,  p.  47,  ooL  1,  No.  28,  d. 
7Ood.V«t»!Ti.{ailal.,U.591);see&O.,lL«sUx.,0O2,eoL9;  iU.  1, 28,  note. 
8  Wright,  Ootol.,  pp.  7T5, 488,  ooL  1. 

•  B.O.,  L  4M ;  Bar-H«bnnuj  Chro%.  Bbebt.,  L  998,  808 ;  Hofltaumn,  Jk  B^r- 
mnuvtMM  apud  Bjfru  ArUtouUu,  pp.  148-151 ;  Beaaa,  Jk  Fkao$.  PmrifoL  op, 
^yrn^  PP-  SSSS.  »  Bm  Wright,  CatoL.  p.  1188. 

iiBnt  Miu.  Add.14795. 01100-215.  It  was  •▼Idcntlj  wribUn  after  th«  daath  of 
AthanMlos  IL,  as  shown  by  the  nmark  on  f.  182a  (Wright,  CatoLtp.  448,  ooL  IX 
The  commentary  oontainad  la  Brit  Una.  Add.  17107,  ft  1*28  (Wright,  OatdL, 
p.  441)  Is  perhaps  that  of  Bliaa,  bishop  of  Shintr  (BinJirX  who  floorUhed  abont 
780.  and  la  expraaaly  stated  (3.0.,  IL  839)  to  hsTV  oompilod  a  ooumentary  on 
the  flnt  volume  of  Gregory  Naaianisp  fas  tntaslsted  by  Paul).  He  followed  the 
older  exposition  of  Be^mln,  bishop  d  Xdeaaa.  This  BeiOamin  was  tho  wi.ter 
of  a  letter  on  the  Buoharistto  serrloe  and  baptlam  (Wright,  CataL,  p.  1004^  ooL  2> 

13  Bee  Land,  Anted.  Sgr.,  Lp.  4. 

U  B.O.,  L  4M-4d5 ;  eomp.  Wtigkt,  CbtoX.,  pu  WO,  eoL  1 

14  Wright.  OUcrf.,  p.  9e&. 

V  B.O.J  L  882 :  CataL  Vat..  IlL  101,  Na  18S :  Wright,  CaiO.,  p.  848,  Ka  78. 

M  AxUilas  dotal.,  p.  425,  No.  88.  V&0,L  406;  Ctotal.  ral.,UL  082. 

u  Boeea,  Chta/..  p.  88,  Hoe.  82, 88 ;  oom^  also  tho  "Ikbleof  the  New  Ifoons^" 
lnCI(i(ai.Fal.,1L402. 

1*  It  hai  been  printed  by  De  Lagarde,  AmA.  flyr.,  pp.  106-184,  and  partly  rs- 
printed  by  Wright,  The  RtmUln  9f  iipAroofee,  pp.  10^.  Bysael  has  tennslated 
and  annotated  it  ia  Ei%  Drl^f  G*org»,  Biaehq/k  dm  Arab$r,  an  d.  PnAfUr  JunUt 
1889.  »  Bee  Hoflhiann  in  Z.D.M.O.,  xadL  741. 

n  Aoeordlng  to  a  note  in  Payne  Smith's  CataL,  p.  02,  he  was  bishop  of  TeUA 
dht*Maiu41ath ;  but  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  oommenti^  on  the  Paalms 
he  was  certainly  only  a  priest  and  abbot  of  a  oonvsnt  (see  Wright^  CataL  t  p. 
605,  ool.  8). 

a  lisa-part  L.  Pas.  L-1..  Brit  Kus.  Add.  17187;  part  If.,  Pas.  U..e.,  Add. 
144T0, 14M8  (only  three  learea)  (see  Wright,  CataL,  pp.  005-000) :  God.  Yat  dr., 
Pm.  LlXTliL  iCataL  VaL,  &l  297);  nut  UL,  Pas.  oL-eL,  In  Arabic,  Berlin, 
Baehaa  55.  It  Is  frequently  cited  w  Bar-Hebraras  in  the  ^aasr  JUW  In  8eve- 
nu'i  Cainot  sad  also  by  Aatonins  Bbetor  (Wright,  Gslol.,  pb  881,  ooL  IX 


There  is  an  abridgement  of  it  in  Brit  Mas.  Add.  17125,  £  81  aq. 
Tlie  commentary  on  Ecclcsisstes  is  known  to  ns  only  from  tho 
extracts  preserved  in  Sevorus's  Catena.^ 

B^garcung  George,  bishop  of  Martyropolis,^  wo  can  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  ecanty  information  collected  by  AoemanL**  This 
scholar  has,  however,  made  a  mistake  in  pUcing  him  so  early  as 
"  circa  annnm  C^hristi  580."  About  a  century  later  would  probably 
be  nearer  the  mark.  Two  of  his  pupils  wore  (Constantino,  bishop 
of  Harrfin,  who  may  have  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
7th' century,  and  his  successor  Leo,  who  lived  at  the  very  end  of  it 
and  the  bM^nin^  of  the  8th.'*  (Constantino  wrote  several  contro- 
versial works  sgainst  the  Monophysites,  viz., — an  exposition  of  tho 
creeds  of  the  councils  of  Kicssa  and  Chalcodon,  a  treatise  against 
Severus  (of  AntiochX  an  "  anagnOsticon "  concerning  an  allegod 
mutilation  of  the  Trisagion,*'  and  a  reply  to  a  treatise  of  Simeon 
(II.,  Mononhysite  bishop  of  Harrilu)."  Loo's  only  literary  effort 
appears  to  nave  been  a  letter  to  the  Jacobite  patriarch  Elias,  whom 
we  have  next  to  notice. 

Elias  belonged  originally  to  tho  Dyophysite  party  in  the  Syrian 
dhurch,  but  was  converted  to  4he  Mononhysite  sect  by  tho  study 
of  the  writings  of  Severus.  He  was  a  monic  of  the  convent  of  Gubb& 
BorrayS,  and  for  eighteen  years  bishop  of  Apamea  (or  Famlyah), 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  (in  709).  He 
died  in  724.**  The  only  work  of  his  known  to  us  is  an  Apology, 
addressed  to  Leo,  bishop  of  Harr&n,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  him 
asking  the  reasons  for  Elias's  change  of  creou.*^  It  was  probably 
written  during  the  time  of  his  episcopate.  In  it,  besides  (jcorge  of 
Hartyropolis  and  (Constantino  of  Harnin,  ho  cites  John  of  Damascus^ 
among  whose  Greek  works  isA  tract  against  the  Jacobites,  addressed 
to  the  bishop  Elias  in  defence  of  Fetor,  archbishop  of  Damascna 

Lasarus  of  BSth  Kandasft  is  known  to  us  only  through  his  dis- 
ciple George  of  BSth'  NSke  as  the  compiler  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Kew  Testament,  of  which  there  are  two  volumes  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  one  (Add.  14682)  containing  the  Gospels  of  St  John  and 
St  Mark,  the  other  (Add.  14688)  tho  third  and  fourth  parts  of  t^e 
Pauline  epistles  from  Galatians  to  Hebrews.*^  The  commentary  on 
the  epistles  is  merelv  an  abridgement  of  (Chrysostom  ;  in  that  on 
the  Crospels  use  is  also  made  of  Jacob  of  SJrtlgh,  and  occasionally 
of  Thecklore  of  Mopsuestia,"  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Ephraim. 
He  also  quotes  a  passsge  of  nine  lines  from  the  Sibylline  oracles 
(ed.  Friedlieb,  viu.  287-296).  At  the  end  of  part  third  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  there  is  in  Add.  14688  a  chronological  section, 
terminating  with  the  accession  of  tae  'Abb&sl  caliph  al-Mahdl  in 
775,  which  probably  fixes  the  date  of  the  author.**  Much  later  he 
cannot  have  lived,  as  Add.  14688  is  a  MS.  of  the  lOth  century, 
having  been  presented  to  the  convent  of  St  Mary  Deipara  in  Skete 
by  the  patriarch  Abraham  (or  Ephraim),  who  sat  from  977  to  981. 
In  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  18295  there  is  a  scholion  hj  Lazarus  explana- 
tory of  a  passage  in  (pseudo-)Dionysitts  Areopagita.** 

About  this  time  too  may  have  lived  the  chronicler  Daniel  bar 
Moses  the  Jacobite,  who  is  cited  as  an  authority  by  Elias  bar 
Shlniyft  in  the  years  122,  127,  and  131  of  the  Hijrah,  u$.,  from 
740  to  749  A.D.** 

Theophilus  bar  Thomas  of  Edessa**  is  stated  by  Bar-Hebrssus *^ 
to  have  been  by  religious  profession  a  Maronite.  He  was  addicted 
to  the  study  of  sstrology,  and  an  anecdote  is  related  bv  Bar- 
Hebrasus  of  his  correspondence  with  Hasanah,  the  concubine  of 
the  calix)h  al-Mahdl,  which  fixes  the  date  of  his  death  in  785.  Ho 
was  the  author  of  a  history,  which  Bar-Hebrssus  cites**  and  com- 
mends. He  also  translated  into  Syriao  "tho  two  books  of  the 
poet  Homer  on  the  conouost  of  the  citgr  of  Dion.*'**  This  evi- 
dently means  a  version  of  the  entire  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear.  Be  Lagarde  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  discover 
citations  of  this  work  by  Jacob,  or  Severus,  bar  ShakkO,  bishop  of 
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> 


n  Catal.  Vat.,  ilL  17 ;  Wright,  CataL.  p.  MO. 

M  /.«.,  Maipwr^t  or  ICalyif&ri^Fln.  Aaaamanl  calls  htm  bishop  of  Taghrlth  or 
Tekrfi 

*  RO.,  L  408 ;  iL  Od.  The  epistles  to  Christopher  sgainst  Fkobas  and  John 
GrmaiaciatioQs  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  monka  or  the  convent  of  Mis  Matthew, 
are  alao  cited  in  Brit  Una.  Add.  in07  (Wright,  Catal.,  p.  607X 

M  ABaemant  plaoaa  Conatantlne  as  early  as  080  and  Leo  abont  040  (B.O.,  L 
400-467)l  But  in  the  Catal.  FaL  they  are  more  ooneotly  described  as  **  nterqoe 
B.  Johannis  Damaaoeni  Moalla  "  (vol.  UL  255X 

W  Theaa  thrc    are  mantloned  by  AasBmani,  B.O.,  L  4M. 

*>  Wright,  Catal.,  p.  007,  eoL  2. 

»  B.O.,  IL  05, 887 ;  Bar-Hebrana,  Ckron.  EceU*.,  I  297 ;  Baethgen,  FragwttnU, 

1. 40, 128.    Dionyslua  of  Tell-lla^  wrongly  places  his  death  some  years  later, 

720. 

»  Two  IfSa  of  this  work  surrlTS,  but  both  Imperfbot,  the  one  at  Rome,  Cod. 
Vat  ezlT.  iCatal.,  llL  258),  the  other  in  the  British  Museum.  Add.  17197  (Wright, 
Catal.,  p.  000).  n  See  Wright,  Oaiol.,  pp.  OOO-OIL 

si  Sachan,  TTuedori  MbfM.  frapiunUi  Syr.,  pp.  101  and  02. 

»  The  wonU  of  Qoorge  of  BOtfa  N«V<,  IntiMLnd  dM-dJUyoUl  (Wright,  Catal., 

Soil,  ooL  2),  prAably  refer  to  the  Utaiigloal  diapates  which  arose  among  the 
loobites  about  this  time  (B.  0.  iL  841)  and  atUined  conslderablo  importanoe  a 
Uttle  later  (p.  84»)l    Bee  Bar-Hebr»us,  Cknn,  Scdu.,  L  SSL 

M  Soe  ▼ilftht,  Catal.,  p.  1184. 

»  Soe  Baethgen,  Fratiunte.  p.  2 ;  Bar.HebneQS,  ChKon,  Ecdta.,  U.  102,  note  2. 

«  B.O.,  L  621 ;  Cardfthf,  lOm  Thuawi,  p.  89. 

V  Hid.  Dynaat.,  p.  ZM  (transL,  p.  147%        «  Op.  eU.,  p.  98  (tnnal.^  OS). 

»  On.  cU.,  p.  228  (tranaL,  p.  148).  Alao  at  p.  40  (tranaL,  p.  2tf)  Bar-Hebnsns 
says  that  "the  poet  Homer  bewailed  her  (fail)  in  two  booka.  whidi  Theoi>hilus 
the  setrolow  of  Bdesss  tm»«l*ted  Avm.nreek  Into  Byriae. ' 
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SYRIAC     LITERATURE 


[7th,  8ih  Cksi: 


Ifir  llattfaew,  who  died  in  1241.>  Cardahl  {Liber  ThMcniH,  p. 
40)  quotes  the  lendaiing  of  Iliad  \L  204,  Wt  without  saying  whore 
he  fonnd  it  Theophilos  ii  often  spoken  of  as  the  fint  to  nse  the 
Greek  Towels  in  pointing  Syriao  words,  bat  we  haye  seen  aboTe 
(p.  840,  note  21)  instances  of  their  oocnrrence  in  MSS.  older  than  his 
time.  Perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  finally  settled  some  details 
of  the  system  and  assuted  in  bringing  it  into  more  general  nse.* 

George  of  B^'elthftn,  a  Tillage  near  Hims,  was  edncated  at  the 
oonyent  of  Ken-neshr8,  and  Mcsme  the  syiioellns  of  Theodore, 
Ushop  of  Samoaftta,  who  prophesied  sreat  things  of  him.  On  the 
death  of  Athanssins  IIL  a  synod  was  neld  at  Mabbdgh,  at  the  cloee 
of  758,  when  a  laige  msjority  of  those  present  raised  Geor^, 
who  was  only  a  deacon,  to  the  see  of  Antioch.'  At  the  instigation 
of  tiie  anti-patriarch  Darid,  the  caliph  al-Mansur  scourged  him  and 
threw  him  mto  piiaon,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years,  till  he 
was  set  free  bT  his  son  and  snooessor  al-^fahdL  He  was  taken  ill 
during  one  of  nis  diocesan  jonmeys  at  Kalaudiyah  (Claudia),  in  the 
fiff  north  of  Meeopotamia,  and  died  in  the  convent  of  Bar-saumft 
near  Melitene  fliuaWahX  in  790.*  During  his  long  imprison- 
ment George  is  said  to  hare  composed  many  disconrees  and 
metrical  homilies.  He  was  also  this  author  of  a  oommentaxy  on 
the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  the  unique  but  imperfect  MS.  of  which 
has  been  described  br  Assemani  in  Ctdal,  Vat.,  m.  293. 

CyriaAus,  a  man  ox  l^uKhrltan  family  *  and  a  monk  of  the  convent 
of  BisOni,  otherwise  caUed  the  convent  of  the  Pillar,  near  Oalli- 
nleos,  was  ordained  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  in  793,  and  died  at 
Mosul  in  817.  The  record  of  his  troubled  life  may  be  read  in  Bar- 
HebnBU8*s  Ckron,  Eedes.,  L  820  tq, ;  B.O,,  iL  116,  341-844.  In  the 
year  798  he  endeavoured  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Julianista,  whoee 
patriarch  was  Gabriel,  and  a  creed  was  drawn  up  and  si^ed  by 
them  and  sundry  other  bishops,  which  has  been  preserved  in  Brit 
Mua.  Add.  17145,  t  27b.*  Besides  an  anaphora^  and  canons,*  he 
wrote  ft  homily  on  the  parable  of  the  vineyard*  and  •  synodical 
epistle  on  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  addressed  to  Mark, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  which  is  extant  only  .in  Arabic.^* 

The  number  of  Nestoriun  writers  during  the  7th  and  8tn  cen- 
tnries  is  relatively  much  larger  than  that  of  Jacobite,  and  the  loss 
of  many  of  their  writinn  is  much  to  be  regretted,  Mpedally  those 
bearing  on  ecclesiastical  and  political  history.  Want  of  space 
oompeis  us,  however,  to  omit  many  names  which  we  would  otner- 
wiae  gladly  have  noticed. 

Our  list  Mflins  with  the  name  of  Bfibhai  the  archimandrite,^  called 
Bftbhai  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  later  B&bhai  bar 
NestbhnftvB.  He  was  a  native  of  the  viUage  of  Beth  'Ainftthft  or 
B&-'*ain&1M  in  BSth  Zabhdai,  and  succeeded  Mfir  D&dh-IshO*  (see 
above,  p.  888)  as  abbot  of  the  great  convent  on  Mount  Izlft.  On 
the  death  of  the  catholicus  Gr^eory  of  Kashkar  in  607  (see  above, 
3^887}  ft  time  of  penecution  followed,  during  which  the  Nestorian 
OiuxcA  was  rulea  by  Bftbhai  with  a  firm  and  skiliVd  hand.  The 
bishops  of  Kidbis,  HMhaiTabh,  and  Karkhl  dhSBeth  BSldkh  (or 
BStii  Garmai)  entrusted  bun  with  the  duties  of  inspector  of  con- 
vents, with  tne  erpress  object  of  rooting  out  all  who  held  the  doc- 
Izijies  of  the  M^tfotUydfa,^  as  well  as  the  follower  of  Hann&nft  of 
HSdhaiyabh  and  Joseph  of  Hazzft.^  So  well  did  he  acquit  himself 
m  this  post^  that,  after  the  murder  of  Khosrau  II.  in  628,  when 
his  sdooessor  Kawidh  IL  ShSrOe  permitted  a  qrnod  to  be  held,  he 
would  have  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  dknity  of  catholicus, 
had  he  only  given  his  consent,  in  default  of  which  the  choice  fell 
upon  Ish5*.yabh'of  GMhftlft  (628-644).  As  a  writer  B&bhai 
would  seem  to  have  been  very  prolific,  for  no  less  than  eighty-three 
or  ei^ty-four  works  are  set  down  to  his  aocount"  The  principal 
cf  these,  as  enumerftted  by  'Abhd-ish5*,  are—*  commenta]^  on  the 
whole  text  of  Scripture ;  on  the  commemorations  of  the  Blessed 
Tirgin  Mary  and  St  John,  and  other  commemorations  ftnd  feasts 
throughout  the  year ;  on  the  reasons  of  the  celebration  of  Palm 
Sunday  and  c^  the  fMval  of  the  holy  cross  >* ;  a  diKourse  on  the 
union  (of  the  two  natures  in  our  Lord,  against  the  Monophysitee)  ^ ; 
exposition  of  tiie  CMuritf  of  Evagrius":  exposition  of  the  discourses 
of  Mark  the  monk  (on  the  spiritual  law)^ ;  rules  for  novices ;  canons 
for  monks ;  (controversial)  letters  to  Joseph  Haszftyft ;  history  of 
Diodore  cit  Tanus  and  his  followers ;  on  Matihew  the  wanderer, 
Abraham  of  Nisibis,  and  Chtbriel  KatrftyS.**  To  these  must  be 
added  an  account  of  the  .life  and  mailyrdom  of  his  contemporary 

ZTl.  746;  OdyMy,  zrlU.  96;  see  n« 
s  Qyrapere  &0.»  L  64. 
sntl-iiatrisreh  Jobn  of  CaUinlciu  (w-RaUAbX 
wbo  lield  olBoa  for  torn  yean  iB,0..  U.  340l  ooL  8)  and  was  attcoeodea  by 
DsTid,  lildiop  of  Dirt  (Wd.). 

4 ^BLO.,  IL  MO;  Bastbgui,  tiraffmnM^  pp.  67,  198;  Bar-Hebnras,  Cinm, 
JbelM.,  L  619  09..  U.  176.  •  Bar^Sebimu,  Cftron.  XooIm.,  L  MST 

•  Bee  Bu^HetoBua,  Cftfxm.  Aeto.,  1. 886.  7  Wright,  CaJUa..  pp.  906w  2ia 
s  Wright  Ckifal.,  p.  991,  eol.  9 ;  Zotenbeig.  Cbfol.,  p.lfi.  No.  64. 

•  BrltMiM.  Add.  14797,  t  llOi  (Wri^t,  Oital.,  p.  887>  M  B^O.,  IL  117. 
U  Bee  &a,  llL  1, 88  ag.,  479 :  Hoffknanii,  Amm^,  pp.  191, 181, 178. 

11  Bee  &0.,  UL 1, 101 ;  Bar-Behnraa,  aron.  SoolMk.  L  678. 
»BeeabOTe,pni887,888.  u  Bee  &0.,  IIL 1, 88, 88, 478L 

U  JLOm  hi.  X,  H  H^  Mte  1.  M  Baanext  paragnpb. 


1  X.g„  niad,  I.  986,  998;  tL  896; 
oadmy  tar  October  1, 1871.  p.  487. 
S  Hm  adiioilty  appotnted  aa  antl-pi 


Geotge^  ft  convert  firom  Zoroastrianism,  whoae  heathen *  *.» 

MihriLmgushnasp,'^  and  a  few  hymns,  contained   in  Nestorian 
psalters." 

2?*,?**?^,®',  ^S^^  was,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  Ish6'. 

Skbh  IL  of  G^dhftll,**  who  was  elected  in  628  and  sat  till  644.  >• 
e  studied  at  Kislbis,  and  was  bishop  of  Baled  at  the  time  of  hb 
elevation  to  the  patriarchate.  He  was  sent  in  680  by  BOrtn,  the 
daughter  of  Khosrau  II.,  on  an  embassy  to  Heradihs,  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  whom  he  met  at  Aleppo,  and  to  whom,  we  are  told, 
he  restored  the  holy  cross,,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Persians  when  they  captured  Jerusalem  in  614."  Foreseeing  the 
downfall  of  the  enfeebled  Persian  monarchy.  Iahd*-yabh  prudently 
made  conditions  on  behalf  of  his  flock  with,  the  Muhammadan  mler, 
it  is  said  through  the  intervention  of  a  Christian  chief  at  Kairin 
and  of  Yeshtl*  (or  IshO'),  bishop  of  that  place.*  The  deed  or  oidi- 
nance  oontainingthe  terms  of  agreement  was  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  •Omar  ibn  al^Khatttb.*  According  to  'Abhd-XshO',  the  principal 
writings  of  IshO*-yaDh  were  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  and 
sundry  episties,  histories,  and  homilies.  A  hymn  of  his  occurs  m 
the  Nestorian  psalter  Brit  Mos.  Add.  14675." 

8fihd0n&  of  UalamQn,  a  village  in  B€th  KuhSdhr^,*  was  educated 
at  Kiribis,  and  became  ft  monk  under  Mb  Jacob,  the  founder  of 
the  famous  convent  of  B8th  'Ibhfi."  Here  he  compoeed  a  tnatiae 
in  two  volumes  on  the  monastic  life,  beddee  a  history  of  his  master 
and  a  funeral  sermon  on  him.*^  He  became  bishop  of  MihtoS 
dh'Ar6w&n  in  B8th  G8rmai,**and  wasone  of  the  Keatorian  clergy  who 
accompanied  IshO*-yabh  of  G&ihiU  on  his  embassy  to  Henclina. 
Whilst  halting  at  Apamea,  Ish6*-Yabh,  John  the  Nestorian  bishop 
of  Damascus,  and  B&hddnft  tried  their  hand  at  converting  the 
monks  of  a  neighbourinff  (Jacobite)  convent,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  S&hd6n&  himaoif  was  converted,*  and  afterwards  wrote 
sewral  heterodox  works.  This  incident  caused  much  scandal  in 
the  East,  ta  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  letters  which  IshO*. 
yabh  of  H&ihaiyabh,  another  member  of  the  embaaay,  found  it 
neoessaiT  to  write  upon  the  subject** 

This  IshO*.yabh  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Persian  Christian  named 
Bas-tuhma^,  of  Euphlini  in  HSdhaiyabh  or  Adiabene,  who  used 
often  to  visit  the  convent  of  BSth  'Abh«.*  He  was  educated  ft  the 
school  of  Kislbis,  became  bishop  of  Mosul,  and  afterwarda  metro- 
politan of  Hazzft  (Arb«l  or  Irbil)  and  Mosul  The  chief  event  of 
nis  rule  at  Idosul  seems  to  have  been  that  he  hinderod  the  Jacobites 
from  building  a  church  in  that  city  *  notwithstanding  that  thet 
were  suoported  bv  all  the  Weight  and  influence  of  the  TWhritana.'^ 
Bar-HeDrteus  declares  that  he  bribed  right  and  left  to  eflect  thia." 
He  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  IshOWabh  of  Q^dhili  on  his 
embass]r  to  Heraclius,*  and  stole  a  veiy  costly  and  beantifixl  casket 
containing  relics  of  the  Aposties,  from  a  church  at  Antioch,  the 
which  he  conveyed  (apparently  cuite  openly  and  shamelessly)  to 
the  convent  of  Beth  *Abh6.*  On  the  death  of  Mir-emmSh<^  (who  sat 
644-647)  •  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  catholicus,^  which  he 
held  till  667-668.^  In  his  desire  to  do  something  for  the  promotion 
of  learning  he  wished  to  found  a  school  in  the  convent  of  Beth 
'Abbs,  where  he  had  built  a  magnificent  church,  but  the  abbot 
K&m-ish6'  and  the  rest  of  the  lasy  orotherhood  would  hftve  nono  of 
this,  and  preferred  to  quit  the  convent  and  withdraw  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  HerpI  in  Saphaftphi.^  Hereupon  the  catholicus 
gave  up  this  part  of  his  plan  and  built  his  college  in  his  fnther's 
village  of  Euphliln&  (or  Kulpftn&V*  Soon  afterwarda  he  found 
himself  involved  in  another  and  more  serious  dispute  with  Simeon, 


1.879. 


M  Bitt  Mas.  Add.  17970  CWri^t,  aiiaK,.p.  48^)^ 
lia|OCVatsr,eftttseoBStofal4lBSnl]k: 


--U/V:(L,UL887«2. 


n  Brit.  Mna.  Add.  7900,  f.  14 ;  HoflVnann.  ilttac^M,  na  01  m.,  17Sl 

»  X.g.,  Brit  M ua.  Add.  716^  17SI0 ;  aea^lckaU,  CotuaMvc,  pp.  87, 88^ 

M  Jndil,  near  If  oaoL 

M  B.O.,  IL  418418,  UL  1, 108, 479 ;  Bar^Habnana,  Ckroa.  Ecriab,  UL  118  ssd 
not*  1, 127  aad  note  8 ;  Baathgan,  rivgwu$a$,pp.  18, 10. 108,  111. 

•  llila,  howerar,  aeema  to  have  haen  given  back  by  Ardaahir  IIL  In  ea»429, 
aa  the  fbatiTal  to  oalabrata  Ita  raatQimUon  took  plaoa  at  Jemaalein  la  OSt ;  aee 
Bar-Hebrana,  Cknm,  BeOm.,  iL  118 ;  B.O.,  UL  1, 00  note  8^  10»-10e :  Koldafca. 

»  B.O.,  IL  418.  tlL  1, 106,  eol.  1 :  Bar-Habnaos,  Ckron.  Xcdm..fL  118.  Bar- 
Hebraaa  namaa  Mnhainiiiad  himaaJi;  bat  It  waa  more  Ifkaly  AbU  Bakr  C9SX-OS). 

»  Baa  B.O.,  UL  1.  ^06,  eoL  1.  »  Wright,  CMo/.,  p  130.  eo*.  S. 

SB  Bafta.*nn,  AvMt^,  -p.  815.       «  Jhid.,  p.  SS«L       Si  JlO.,  UL  1, 458, 448. 

M  bea  B.O.t  UL  >,  116,  ooL  1,  at  the  fbot.  Aaaamani  pranooneaa  tiba  mk^ 
Aiyan.  bat  Ax6wlB  la  mora  likely  to  baeoiract    Baa  Hofltaaan,  J«arft«K,  p.  in. 

«  wa  cannot  aaa  that  Aaaamani  baa  anj  ntmnd  for  aaaaittng  tbmt  Babdeal 
waa  convartad  "  ab  arroriboa  Naatorianla  ad  Oatbollcam  vcritatam  *  iS.O.,  OL  ]. 
107,  ooL  1 ;  oomp.  ooL  8,  U.  10-18,  and  p.  ISO,  eoL  8,  IL  IMS). 

M  B.O.,  UL  1,  116-123.  Bar-HebrBoa  (arm.  EcdM..ll  118)  nifeefelly  ftb. 
pnovea  the  oeeaalon  by  making  out  that  tha  cathoUenalriiO'.yaU  oT  OldhAi 
himadf  waa  tfaa  penrart 

•■  JLO.,  UL  1, 478 ;  HoAnann,  JtmSgt,  pi  8261  n  B.O.,  UL  1, 114-lU. 

V  Tkghrith  waa  alwaya  atitmgly  Jaooblta,  and  tfaa  Keatoriana  had  bo  chodi 
tbera  ^  707  (Ma  B.O.,  UL  1,  111,  note  4;  HoAnaiui,  JMrtfk  pp^  lOtMSl; 
Bar- Habnraa,  Chrm.  BecUi.,  U.  1M-187)l 

SB  Ckton.  SeeU$.,  U.  1S7.  SB  &0.,  UL  1. 106.  eeL  1. 

SB  Thara  la  no  reaaon  to  doobt  tha  drenmatanUal  recital  ofa  Naatarjaa  writs. 
JLa,  lU.  1, 106,  eoL  8,  475.  Stimnea  to  aay,  Aaaeraaai  doaa  not  inaprora  thii 
oocaalon !  ^  Property  MSi<!>«nunf  h  (wa  &0.,  IL  880,  ooL  S.  ^a  S9> 

o  Aoeordlng  to  otfaen,  647-660 ;  i.O..  U.  480y  UL  1, 118, 616 

«  In  M7  or  648. 

44  Or,  aocording  to  the  other  ra^onina,  tm  860,  JLO.JbaB.  cCtf.  He  Meilauaaaad 
tha  maphrtiB  Dm^  who  died  In  600  (Har-Babimna,  Ckron.  JEorfaa.,  UL  188, 1SI> 

41  Bee  HofiBsnn,  .AMti/p*,  ppb  838. 187.  «•  &a,  111.1,11*41^' 
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be  metroiwliUn  of  nST-Ardasher  >  in  Porais  and  of  the  KutrftyS,* 
rho  refoaed  obedience  to  him  aa  his  diooesan ;  and  this'  led  to  a 
sngthy  ooneapondeuce^  regarding  which  see  B.O.,  itL  1, 127-186. 
lie  works,  aa  eunmerated  by  *Abhd-Iah6\  are — ffuppdkk  Huahshdbki 
r  "  Refutation  of  (Heretical)  Opinions/'*  written  for  John,  matro- 
olitan  of  Bdth  Lftp&t,^  and  other  controrersial  tracts,  consolatory 
nd  other  disoonrses,  Tarioos  hymns,*  and  an  exhortation  to  cer- 
ain  novices.  He  afranged  the  Hudhrft*  or  serrice-book  for  the 
inndays  of  the  whole  year,  for  Lout,  and  for  the  fast  of  NincTeh.' 
nd  drew  np  offices  of  baptism,*  absolution,*  and  consecration." 
le  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  monk  Ish6'-sabhran,  a  convert  from 
he  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  a  Christian  martyr.'^  A  hrso  colleo- 
ion  of  his  letters  u  extant  in  Cod.  Vat  dvu.  {Catal,  iu.  299),  a 
adicious  selection  from  which  would  he  worth  printing." 

'An&n-!shd*"  of  Hedha\yabh  and  his  brother  Ish6-yabh  were 
allow- students  at  Kisibis  with  Ishd*-yabh  IIL,  and  afterwards 
ntered  the  great  convent  on  Mount  Izlt.  Ish6'-yabh  subMqnentlv 
ecame  bishop  of  K&rd&Ii^ibhadh'^;  but  'An&u-Ish6'  was  seised  with 

fit  of  wandering  and  visited  Jerusalem,  whence  ho  went  on  to  the 
esert  of  Skete  in  Egyp^  end  made  himself  thoroughlv  acquainted 
rith  the  lives  and  habits  of  its  monks,  regarding  whom  ho  had 
ead  so  much  in  the  Paraditt  of  Palladius.  On  his  return  ho  soon 
^rsook  the  great  convent,  because  of  dissensions  that  had  arisen 
1  it,  and  betook  himself  with  his  brother  to  the  convent  of  Bith 
ibhe,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  so  distinguished 
im self  that  he  was  emnloyed  bv  IshO'-yabh  IIL  to  assist  in  arrang- 
ig  the  Hudhri  (see  aoovel  ^n&n-lsho'  wroto  a  volume  of  philo- 
dphical  divisions  and  dennitions,  with  a  copious  commentary, 
edicated  to  his  brother,^  and  compiled  a  work  on  the  correct 
eading  and  pronunciation  of  difficult  words  in  the  writings  of  the 
kthors,"  thus  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Joseph  Hflz&y&  (aee 
bove,  p.  836),  and  anticii>ating  Jacob  of  Edossa  and  the  monks  of 
he  convent  of  KarkaphStnft  (see  above,  p.  826).  He  was  also  the 
uthor  of  a  treatise  entitled  Lihtr  Canonum  ds  jEquilUUri*,  i#., 
n  the  diffeient  pronunciation  and  aignificatiou  of  words  that  are 
pelt  with  the  same  letters.  This  baa  been  published,  with  the 
dditions  of  Honain  ibn  Ishikof  al-Hlrah  (diedf  in  873)  and  another 
ompiler.by  Hoffmann,  Opuseula  Neaioriatui,  pp.  2-49.^'  His  greatest 
rork,  however,  was  a  new  recension  or  redaction,  in  two  volumes, 
f  the  Faradim  of  Palladius  and  Jerome,  with  additions  collected 
y  himself  from  other  sources  and  from  his  own  experience.^  This 
e  compiled  at  the  request  of  the  patriarch  George,  and  it  became 
he  standard  work  on  the  subject  in  the  Kestorian  convents.^ 

John  of  Beth  Garmai  (Qarmekftyft),  called  John  the  Elder,  was 

disciple  of  Jacob  of  Beth  *Abfie,  and  his  snccessor  as  abbot  of 
hat  convent.  After  a  few  months,  however,  he  secretly  fled  from 
leth  'Abhe  and  betook  himself  to  a  hill  near  D&ktlk&**  in  B«th 
rarmai,  where  the  monastery  of  EsekieP^  was  soon  afterwards  built, 
1  which  he  ended  his  dm.**  His  works,  according  to  *Abhd- 
did*,**  are — a  collection  of^ heads  of  knowledge  or  maxims,  rules 
>r  novices,  a  brief  chronicle,  histories  of  Abnham,  abbot  of  the 
reat  convent  on  Mount  IzlL  of  the  monk  Bar-*idta,*^  and  of  llftr 
Lhodh&hwai,  the  founder  oi  the  convent  of  Bsth  H&18  (near  al- 
ladlthah,  by  Mosul),  with  a  discourse  and  hymns  on  the  last 
araed. 

Sabhr-Ishd*  Bnstam**  was  a  native  of  a  village  called  Herem,  in 
l^haiyabh,  and  entered  the  great  convent  on  Mount  I2I&  under 
he  abbot  Narsai,  the  successor  of  B&bhai  Here,  at  the  request 
f  the  monks,  he  wrote  a  tract  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
f  Golden  Fridav,  and  also  a  large  volume  of  disputations  sgainst 
eresies  and  other  theological  questions.     He  migrated  thence. 


i  Or  Rinhahr  (TllFat) ;  aes  Noldeke,  Cctek.  d.  Ptrmr  «.  AraUr^  p.  10,  note  4. 

>  Or  Armbs  of  Jj^stsr,  on  the  Penlan  Gulf,  and  the  s^Jsccnt  dlstriets.  Bee 
LO.,  iii.  1, 1S6.  S  JLO.,  ill.  1, 187,  noU  1. 

4  fi.0.,  liL  1, 188,  ooL  1 ;  Nttldake,  Guik,  d.  Ptntr  «.  Anibtr,  p.  41,  B6te  S ; 
loinnann,  A^urAgt,  p.  41.  note  85L 

•  The  compcMltlon  on  the  martjrr  George  qnotad  bf  Gardll;!  (Ubtr  TJua.^  pp. 
24-135)  U  probably  of  maeh  UUr  date.  At  least  we  should  not  expect  suoh  srti. 
c\m1  riming  tn  the  7th  eentarj. 

•  B.O.,  ill  1, 180, 144,  ooL  S.  r  See  Badger,  Tks  Nt$k>tian$,  IL  p.  22. 

•  Brit  Uds.  Add.  7181  (Rosen,  OafaL,  p.  50).    • 

•  £.^,oripo«tate8  and  herfltks,  OakU.  Vat.,  IL  307, 807;  of  public  penltonto, 
*)ld,,  201,  Brit  Mas.  Add.  7181  (RoMn,  Catal..  p.  50> 

^  E.g.,  the  eonoeermtlon  of  on  altar  with  the  ehrlam,  OUal.  Vat.,  IL  802, 8C8; 
M  aleo  ibid..  S94,  where  canons  of  his  axe  given,  and  Cod.  Vat  ecxcL,  In 
Ul,  Scripit.  VttL  Nopa  Coll.,  v. 

u  CaJal.  Vat.,  III.  828 ;  3,0.,  UL  1, 885,  note  2,  and  pi  688. 

»•  B.O.,  Hi.  1, 140-148. 

u  Properly  'Anl-nCO-IshO* ;  see  S.O.,  ilL  1,144-148 ;  HoAnsim,  ()p««.2f«tor., 
'.  Iv. 

i«  The  older,  name  of  enienni  dh8-Bh<fli  Reuimgn,  hi  Arabic  Slaa  Bft-rlnuai, 
r  limply  ss-Sinn ;  see  Homnann,  Auttdgt,  pp.  189,  288. 

U  B.O.,  ili.  1. 144,  ooL  2.  n«w  the  foot  IS  JHdL,  IU.  1. 144. 

17  From  a  US.  in  the  India  omoe  library,  London.  There  is  another  oopy 
1  the  colltction  of  the  8.P.aK.,  now  at  Cambridge. 

U  8m  B.O.,  U.  488 ;  Ui.  1. 48, 140  ooL  2,  151  col.  1,  middle: 

IS  The  JttuUration»  qftks  Book  ^ftko  Paradim  in  Brit  Mas.  Add.  17288, 17284 
Wright  CataL.  pp.  1078-80)  and  Orient  2811  leems  to  be  s  dllferent  work, 
he  author  of  It  is  ssld  to  taSTa  been  a  Katrtyi.  "a  aatlTe  of  ?a*ar,"  which 
Inin.bbO'.wu  not  M  Aollhiann,  AumUfft,  9.  278. 

n  80  called  from  its  Iboader ;  see  floAnann,  op.oU.,p.  274,  note  2154. 

Si  B,0.,  iU.  1, 208-204, 474.    But  he  must  have  lived  tflrsftw 881,  ftir  Mir  Kho. 


hihwii  woe  stni  alive  in  that  year  (B.O.,  UL  1. 151.  _ 
«&0.,iiL  1,204.        Mi»fal.,Ui.l,487,0oL2,Gb.4. 


rthetopX 
~» Ibid., 


iiL},454-45S. 


pcrhapa  along  with  Narsai,  to  BSth  *Ahhi,  where,  however,  he 
resided  onlv  lor  a  abort  time,  being  invited  by  the  monks  of  HSth 
Kakft  *  to  become  their  prior.  Here  he  composed  eight  discourses 
on  the  dispensation  of  our  Lord,  the  conversion  of  the  various 
countries  by  the  Apostles,  and  on  continence  and  the  monastic  life. 
Fnrthef[  at  the  request  of  M&r  Kardagh,  the  syncellus  of  IshO*- 
yabh  III.,  he.  wrote  lives  of  lshO'-Z2kh&  (of  the  convent  of  Oasfft), 
of  Ishd*-vabh  III.,  of  Abraham  abbot  of  Bfith  'Abhe,  who  oimo 
thither  ftt>m  the  convent  of  Z^kha-Isho*,''  of  K&m-IshO'  abbot  of 
D«th  'Abhe,>*  of  Abraham  of  Nothpar,  of  rabban  lyObh  (or  Job) 
the  Persian,  and  of  the  elder  Sabhr-IshO*,  the  founder  of  the 
convent  of  Bsth  Kakft,**  to  which  may  be  sdded  the  Uvea  of  the 
brothers  Joseph  and  Abraham.  ** 

Goorgp,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  IshO*-yabh  III.,  was  a  native  of 
Kaphrft  in  Bflth  GewSyi,  a  district  of  Bsth  GarmaL'^  His  parents 
were  wealthy,  and  owned  two  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
convent  of  Diih.  'Abh8.  Being  sent  to  take  charge  of  these,  he  got 
acquainted  with  the  monks  and  ul  timately  joined  uieir  body.  When 
IshO'-yabh  was  promoted  to  the  patriarchate,  he  appointed  George 
to  be  metropolitan  of  HSdhaiyabh  in  his  stead  ** ;  and,  on  the  dea^ 
of  his  friend,  George  succeeded  to  the  patriarchate  in  661,  and  sat 
till  680.  As  an  author  he  is  not  of  much  account,  having  written 
merely  a  few  homilies,  with  hymns  and  prayers  for  certain  occasions, 
and  poblished  ninetoen  canons.**  His  too  in  all  probability  is  the 
**  epistola  dogmatica  "  contained  in  Cod.  Vat  ococlvii,  p.  860.** 

£liaa,  bishop  of  AlarH  or  Merv,  was  one  of  thoee  who  were  present 
st  the  death  or  Ish5*-yabh  III.  and  elected  George  as  his  successor.* 
Ho  compiled  a  Caitna  patrum  {JlalUphdnUhd  dM-Kadhmdyt)on 
the  four  Goepds,  and  wrots  commentaries  on  Genesis^  Psalms,  rto- 
verbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Eoclosissticus,  Isaiah,  the 
twelve  minor  Prophets,  and  the  epistles  of  St  Paul.  His  letters 
would  probably  be  of  some  interest  to  us,'  and  the  loss  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical history,  to  which  'Abhd-IshO*  applies  the  epithet  of  *' trust- 
worthy,"  is  to  be  regretted.* 

Of  Daniel  bar  Maryam  we  can  only  say  that  he  flouri&hed  under 
IshO'-vabh  III.  of  Hddhaiyabh,  about  660. "^  He  wrote  an  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  four  volumes,  and  an  explanation  of  the  calendar. 
The  history  is  cited  by  George  of  ArbSl  in  the  10th  centniy  for  Uie 
date  of  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem.* 

Gabriel,  sumamed  TanrSthi,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Siarzar  or  Sbahraslir.*  He  studied  at  Nislbis,  and  then  entered 
the  great  convent  on  Mount  Ida,  where  he  took  part  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Honophysite  monks  of  the  convent  of  Kartamin 
(near  M&rdin)  and  againat  S&hdOiiA.  He  afterwards  migrated  to 
B9th  *JLbhS,  where  he  wrote  a  life  of  Mftr  Karsai  the  aobot,  an 
account  of  the  martyrs  of  ^Ur  B£rft1n  or  Ttlr  BSrCn  (AdhnrparwS, 
Blihmarsai,  and  their  sister  M&hdokht,  in'  the  ninth  year  of  Sapor 
1 1.),  a  homily  for  the  washing  of  the  feet,  &c^  He  became  abbot 
of  B«th  *Abh8  under  the  catholicus  H^&n-Ish6'  I.  (686-701).  «i 

nenSn-IshO*  I.,  called  the  Elder  or  the  Lame  {Mghlrd\  was  ap- 
nointed  catholicus  in  686,^  in  succession  to  John  bar  M&rtfi,^  the  foi- 
lower  of  George.  He  was  opposed  by  IshO'-yabh  of  al- Basrah,  whom 
he  threw  into  prison,  but  afterwards  released  on  his  making  his  sub- 
mission. A  more  serious  rival  was  John  of  D&son,  bishop  of  Nislbis, 
sumamed  the  Leper,  who  curried  favour  with  the  caliph  *Abd  al- 
Malik  ibn  Marwan  and  procured  the  deposition  of  HSnIn-IshO*, 
whose  place  he  occupied  for  nearly  two  yearsL^  Bar-He^raus  adds  * 
that  John  put  him  for  come  days  into  prison,  and  then  sent  him 
off  to  a  convent  among  the  mountains  in  chai^go  of  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples, who  threw  the  luckless  catholicus  down  a  precipioe  and  left 
him  there  for  dead.  Luckily  he  was  found  by  some  shepherds, 
who  took  good  csre  of  him,  though  he  seems  to  have  bean  lame  ever 
after.  On  hia  recovery  he  withdrew  to  the  convent  of  Yannin  (or 
Jonah)  ^  near  Moeul,  where  he  stayed  till  the  death  of  hia  rival 
He  continued  to  rule  the  Kestorian  Church  till  701,^  and  was  buried 


M  On  the  Great  2lb,  la  llSdhalymbh ;  see  HoAnaiu,  Auaodge,  pb  215,  Bote  171S 

V  B.O.,  lit  1, 488,  eol.  1,  St  tlie  top. 

M  Who  died  la  852 ;  see  Doethgon,  /Vcvsienl*,  ppw  21, 112. 

M  B.O.,  IL  418.  eol.  2.  »  Ihtd..  IIL  1, 228,  ooL  1,  near  the  foot 

n  &0.,  IL  421,  iU.  1, 140 ;  Bar-Hebr»ua,  Om.  EcoUt.,  IL  181, 188 ;  HoAnann, 
AutatM,  p.  277. 

"  He  mujit  be  dlatlngulshad  ttcm  two  other  Geontee,  Perslsas  by  rsoo,  slao 
diselplee  of  Iah<f -yaUi,  via.,  Georce,  bishop  of  F8rath  de-llolahln  or  al-Bayrah, 
and  Oeorge,  bishop  of  NIalbis,  the  hittw  of  whom  to  the  author  of  a  well-known 
hymn  (see  &0.,  ill.  1, 4M ;  Blokell,  CoMpediu,  p.  88),  often  found  in  Kertorlan 


Molten^  «.^.,  RoMu,  Ctftal.,  pi  14,  w;  Wrlgh^  Catal.,  p.  181,  eoL  1;  Muaieh 


^  ,  pp.  0-18,  Ikom  Brit  Mus.  Add.  U174 

(Wri^t,  Cblo/.,  p.  118SX 

a  Bor-faurai  was  abbot  st  ths  bwghinlpg  of  H8n8B-lshO"s  patrisrohste :  see 
B.O.,  IIL  1,  467,  ooL  I. 

4>  Bor-Hebnens,  Ckron,  EodoB.,  IL  185 ;  Bsethgen,  Fraffm»nt«,  pp.  82^  117 ; 
B.O.,  IL  428. 

«  HeBat880482;  A0.,1L  422, fiL  1,815;  Bsr-HebnraSi Cftfoa.  Jfoofaa, IL  18|.- 

**  Bsethgen,  r^nffnmiU,  pp.  84, 85, 118, 119. 

**  Okrofk  JCmIm.,  IL  186  ».;  B.O.,  ii.  428. 

«  &0. ,  11. 424,  note  8.    Bor-Hobnoos  coIU  It  *'  the  convent  of  John." 

^  AoooKdlBctoElissbsrBhIn8ir81nBsetb9es,fhifSMml»,pp.38,U0l  Ot^siB- 
■■7  60*, 
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jk  ilie  MDTMit  of  JodaIl^  Bendas  oompodng  homiliet,  Mnnom, 
md  epistlei,  he  wu  the  anther  of  •  life  of  Seigiiu  IMwidhi*  of 
Dennkaimh  or  Daak&rUi,  noar  Kaehkar,  who  was  a  oontemporary 
of  hia.'  He  alao  wrot*  a  treatiae  On  thi  Twofold  Umi^tht  School 
ot  imiTersitj,  aa  ajplaoe  of  morel  and  rellgiona  training  aa  well  aa 
of  instmction  in  letteB^  end  a  oommentuy  on  the  Anaiylie$  of 
Ariatotle.* 

Fftanmablj  to  thia  century  belong  two  ecdeaiaatical  historiana 
who  axe  hnown  to  na  only  firom  the  ChronicU  of  Eliaa  bar  ShInSyft. 
AUh&-zSkhft  is  quoted  by  him  in  regard  to  eTents  that  took  place 
in  594-696  and  606.^  Ferhans  he  is  identical  with  that  AUh&- 
aSkh&  to  whom  we  find  L^O -yabh  III.  writing  a  letter  whilrt  he 
was  yet  bishop,  conseqnenliy  in  the  earlier  put  of  the  oentoiy.* 
MIkhi  or  Micah  ia  cited  by  £liaa  aa  an  authority  for  the  yeara  694- 
696  and  606.« 

Paaalng  over  into  the  8th  century,  we  may  mention  Darid  of  BSth 
Babban,  that  is,  of  the  oonrent  of  ZSkh&-Ish6*,  afterwarda  of  Bdth 
*i.bhe,  who  was  the  author  of  a  monastic  history,  called  Tlu  LiUU 
FaradiMt  which  is  fiwquently  cited  by  Thomas  of  MaigL  Ita  first 
chapter  contained  aneodotea  relatire  to  George  NeshxflTft,  Kathaniel, 
and  other  monka  of  Beth  *JLbh6,  who  lired  under  HSnin-Xsh6*  I., 
towuda  the  end  of  the  7th  century.'  Dayid  attsined  epiacopu 
dignity,  though  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  his  see.  He  wrote 
also  a  geographical  treatise  Upon  Vu  LkniUcf  ClimaUt  or  (kwntritt, 
and  the  fanationa  cf  th$  Day  and  NighU.^ 

B&bhai  bar  KSsIbhn&ye  (so  called  because  his  parenta  were  of 
Kisibis)  flourished  under  the  catholicua  9aibh&-slkh&  (718-729), 
the  successor  of  HSn&n-XshG'.*  He  waa  a  natire  of  CWbhntft  or 
Jabiltt  in  Tirhin,*^  and  is  deacribed  by  Thomas  of  Haigl  aa  being 
a  tall,  powerful  man,  with  a  magnificent  voice,  gentle  and  modest, 
and  learned  withaL  He  derotea  himself  to  the  reformation  of  the 
musical  senrioes  of  the  NestOtiui  Church,  which  had  fallen  into 
sad  confusion,  and  founded  many  schools,  more  particularly  in  the 
dioceaea  of  HMhaiyabh  and  KargS,  with  the  special  olgect  of  pro- 
moting the  a'tudy  of  church  music.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  at  ESphar-irnSl  u  in  HSdhaiyabh  and  BAshfiah  in  the  dutrict 
of  SaphaftpU  in  ICaraft.'*  JLt  the  former  he  took  up  lua  rssidenoe, 
but  used  to  yisit  andinspeet  the  others  once  a  year.  In  hia  latter 
years  he  returned  to  QAnlltft  and  died  there.  He  wrote  discourses 
and  homOies  of  different  kinds,  numerous  hymns  for  Tarioua  occa- 
sions^ histories  (of  holy  menX  snd  letters.^ 

Bar-S&hdS  of  KarkhA  dh8.Bh«th  8«l5kh  flourished,  according  to 
Asaemani,  under  the  catholicua  PethiOn  (781.740).^  'Abhd-IshO* 
•tatea  that  he  wrote  an  eodeeiaBtical  history  "  and  a  treatiae  against 
the  Zoroastrian  religion. 

When  B&bhai  the  Kiaibene  waa  residing  at  KSphar-*Usiil  (aee 
above),  a  woman  from  the  Tillura  of  Bsth  ^air&dhS  Drought  to  him 
her  crippled  son,  whom  she  called  "only  half  a  man,"  and  begged 
him  to  bless  him.  '*  This  is  no  half  man,"  waa  the  gentle  mraik'a 
reply ;  *'thia  shall  be  a  father  of  fitthera  and  a  chief  of  teachera ; 
his  name  and  hia  teaching  shall  be  fiunoua  throughout  the  whole 
£B8t"V  This  waa  Abraham  bar  Dfiahand&dh  "the  Lame."  whoae 
works  are  enumerated  by  'Abhd-ish6'  aa  followa  ^'--a  book  of  exhort- 
ation, discourses  on  repentance,^  letters,  the  book  of  the  kin^s 
way,  a  disputation  with  the  Jews,  and  a  commentary  on  the  dia- 
couTsee  of  Mark  the  monk.^  He  waa  teacher  at  the  school  of  BAshUsh 
in  Baphe&phA,  where  the  ftiture  catholicua  Timothy  I.  received  hia 
early  education,  as  wall  as  his  successor  Ish6'  bar  NOn  and  AbH 
Kfih  al-Anb&rI.» 

Mar-'abha,  the  aon  of  BSrfkh-sebh^Sh,  waa  a  native  of  Kaahkar," 
and  became  bishop  of  that  town.    From  this  see  he  waa  promoted 


1  Hia  Arab  blognpher  and  oo-rBUoioiiiat  adds  that  his  gnve  was  opeaad  <W0 
yean  afterwards,  and  his  body  found  nndeoayed  and  looung  aa  If  he  dept 
s  Not  DQdUL    The  wom  means  *«  UaUe  to  fits,"  "  epllepSe,-  <«  omiy.'^ 
s  &0.,  ML  1, 164.  •-•       1-    *"-vi        -* 

«  Bee  Bar-Hebrena,  CAroa.  XooIml,  IL  106  note  8, 107  note  %, 
»JB.a.llLl,141,Ka8ft. 


pp.  41'4«.    Ondi^  plaoea  David's  death  "  fii  fhe  year  aim.' 


.1.11. 
_  are  no  doabt 

Twenty.two  very 


arttftcial  poeme  "  on  the  lore  of  wisdom,"  aaorlbed  to  him,  an  printed  in  the 
Dinelorium  3firUvdU  of  John  of  Mosul,  edited  bj  the  bishop  Eiias  John  M  moe, 
IMS,  pp.  17t.h4. 

•  Aooordtng  to  EIIm  bar  BhiniyL  in  Baethgen,  Avvneafe,  pp.  4S,  47,  IIS,  1S4 
ABecniani(i^.,lL480)glTeBT14.7&  j-i- -t     •      . 


le  Hoffknann,  AuatHgi,  pb  188. 
U  iMiL,p.S86ig.  »  JMd., 

'*  Bee  &0.,  UL 1, 177.18L  Of  his  hymns  a  tew  an  i 
^  p.  88 ;  Brit  Ifna.  Add.  7150  (Baeen,  Catok. 


in  741  to  the  dignity  of  catholiousL*  At  flnt^ha  had  aome  di& 
cnltiea  with  the  emir  YOsnf  ibn  K>mar  ath-ThakafI,  but  these  wm 
settled  by  a  visit  to  al-Kflfah,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
floing  also  to  al-Hlrah,  where  he  waa  recetved  with  great  hoaaur 
Dv  the  aged  Mshop  Jolm  Aarak.  |[e  diortened  hie  nama  to  Abhl, 
tne  better  to  diatinguiBh  himself  from  his  predeoeesor  MAz^abhi  L 
(see  above,  {».  886).  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  patriarchate  ho  sot  into 
a  diapnte  with  his  clergy  about  the  management  of  the  aenool  at 
Seleuda,  and  withdrew  to  Kaahkar,  but  returned  to  Seleacia  befon 
hie  death,  which  tookj>laoe  in  761,  at  the  age.  It  ia  said,  of  110 
"  '""        M  learned 


928. 

extant;  aee  nokell,  Co%- 


yearn    Acoordinx  to  Bar-Hebmua,  "he  ' 

astical  worka  ana  in  dialeotica,  and  compoaed  a  oommentaiy  oa 
Theologna  (f,$.,  GreoorT  Kaxiansen),'*  and  all  his  time  he  was  occu- 
pied in  reaoing  booui*  'Abhd-Iand'  mentions  him  in  two  pleoei^ 
aa  Abhft  of  Kaahkar^  In  B.O.,  iiL  1, 154,  and  sa  Abhl  bar  B£rikh. 
sebhyftnCh  at  p.  167.  In  the  former  place  he  aaoibea  to  him 
ezpoaitions,  letters,  and  a  commentary  on  the  whole  DidUetia  of 
Anatotle,*  and  in  the  latter,  Th»  Soot  vf  t^  Qtnnrau,  or  MUitanf 
Oovemon,^  and  other  worka. 

Simeon  bar  Tabb&khS  (the  Butcher)  of  Kaahkar  held  the  im- 
portant post  of  chisf  officer  of  the  treasury  under  the  caliph  al- 
kansflr,*  about  the  same  time  that  his  co-religioniet  George  bar 
Bdk&t-Ishd'  of  Gundi-Sh&bhdr  or  B8th  Lip&t,<*  m  Khfizistftn,  was 
court  physician.*  The  only  work  of  his  mentioned  by  *Abhd-Ish5* 
is  an  eccleaiastical  history,  which  from  his  position  at  Baghd&dh 
doubtleea  contained  mtch  valuable  information. 

Bttrfin  or  SOiln,**  Inahop  of  Kisibis  and  afterwarda  of  Halah  or 
Holw&n  in  BSth  MidhftyS,^  waa  raised  to  the  patriarchate'  in  754, 
l>y  the  ordera  of  Abftn,  the  Huhammadan  emir  of  al-Hadiin 
(Seleucia).  The  biahopa  tPP^led  to  the  caliph  ^Abdallih  aa- 
SaifUi,**  and  not  in  vain,  liie  election  waa  cancelled,  and  Jaeob^ 
biahop  of  GundS-ShibhOr,  waa  ehoeen  in  hie  plaoe  (who  sat  till  778). 
Their  continued  squabbles,  however,  so  irritated  alHana&r  that  he 
gave  orders  to  throw  them  both  into  prison.  Ssr€n  asiade  his 
escape  in  time,  but  Jacob  waa  caught  ana  spent  the  next  nine  years 
under  strict  wsrd,  during  which  time  "the  aeoond  Jiida%  'Isi 
ibn  Shahllthft  or  ShahlM,"  deacon  and  physician,  trampled  the 
rijiihta  of  the  bishops  under  foot  On  hie  release,  he  sent  SurSn  aa 
biahop  to  al-Baarah,  at  the  requeat  of  aome  of  the  Christian  dtixeoa, 
but  others  would  not  receive  him,  and  their  quarrela  once  more 
attracted  the  caliph'a  attention.  Sliren,  warned  bv  *Iaft,  agaiu 
made  his  escape,  out  waa  captured  bv  the  emir  of  al-lCadiin  and 
died  in  priaon. "  The  ei^thet  ^  MMaahahX^pSnA^  given  to  hina  by 
■Abbd-IahS*,*"  implies  that  he  ifaa  either  a  commentator  on  Scrip- 
ture or  a  trandator  of  Greek  works  into  Syriae.  He  oompoaed  a 
treatise  against  heretica,  but  the  runainder  of  *Abhd-lBh5*'a  text  ia 
not  dear  in  Assemani'a  edition.** 

Cyprian,  biahop  of  KialbLi^  waa  appointed  to  that  aee  in  7il.* 
The  neat  event  of  hia  life  waa  the  building  of  the  first  Kcatorian 
church  in  the  Jacobite  city  of  Tsghrlth,  jnat  outside  of  the  vails, 
on  the  banka  of  the  Tigna.  The  idea  originated  with  9SUbha- 
iSkhft,  Uahop  of  TIrhftn,  but  would  never  have  been  realinsd,  had 
not  Cyprian  allowed  the  Jaoobitea  to  resume  possnaaion.  of  the 
chuvch  of  Hir  Domitiua  at  Kisibis.  The  bnflding  of  the  church 
at  Taghrlth  waa  commenced  in  767."  Cyprian  slso  erected  a  magni- 
ficent church  at  Kiaibia,  on  which  he  es|)ended  the  aom  of  56,000 
dinirs,  in  768-769.**  After  this  time  it  so  happened  that  thepatri- 
areha  of  the  three  Christian  sects,  Theodorat  the  Malkite,  Geazge 
the  Jacobite,  and  Jacob  the  Keatorian,  wen  all  in  prison  at  once 
at  BaghdSdh.  *Iai  the  physician,  thinking  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion to  his  own  advantaM,  wrote  to  Cypnan  that  the  caliph  al- 
Kansiir  coveted  some  of  uie  golden  and  auver  vessels  of  the  cnnrch 
of  Kisibis,  hinting  at  the  same  time  in  protty  plain  langua^  that 
a  handsome  jpressnt  to  himself  might  be  of  aome  avail  at  thia  junc- 
ture. Cypnan  had  the  courage  to  go  straight  to  Baghdidlk  with 
the  letter  and  show  it  to  the  ailiph,  who  diqgraced  *!&&  and  confis- 
cated hia  property,^  roleasing  the  three  patriarchs  at  the  same  time.*' 
Cyprian  oied  in  767.^    According  to  ^Ibhd-IshO*,  he  wrote  a  com- 

«  Baethflan,  iVtvMna^  pp.  8Q,  186:  Bar-Hehneoe,  Onm.  AcIml,  fi.  U3: 
JLO.,  IL  48iriii.  1,  WT.  ■  Bee  AO..  lO,  WT,  ooL  «. 

e«  Whom  Aaeenanl  takea  for  Atanhaia  of  Kaahkar  (Me  above,  p^  887);  fbr 
weoaanoteee. 


nhM.  p.  88 ;  Brit  Ifna.  Add.  7150  (Boeen,  CaUL.  p.  14,  t,  x,  y,  %\  Add.  14875 

rlfliht,  CIiilaL,>  181,  ooL  1\  17819 (<M<{.,p.  186,  col.  1);  Farie,  BnppL  M(ZoteB. 

r«,  OrteL.  p.  lITooL  1,  t) :  Mnnlch,  God.  dyr.  4  (Orient  147> 

M  £.0..  11. 480 ;  Baetiigen,  FragmnU,  p^40,  iss. 

U  atedbjEUaahar&inljl;  aee  Bar-Hebnens,  Ckrmi.  Jfoofaa,  iL  65,  Bote  1. 

w  Ao.,  iii.  1, 179.  V  mi.,  m.  i,  im, 

<8  Aooording  to  another  leading  oa  dMrv  or  euptdUy, 

»  Bee  Brtt  If ne.  Add.  17870  (Wright,  CMal.,  p^  488). 

M  ABaemanl{AO.,  ilL  1, 106,  note  4)pa7a  thatThnothy  t  WMa  pBpOef  Abra. 
ham  bar  Ilphah.  bat  XahO*  bar  NOn  and  Aba  Ntt^  are  ezpneely  atated  to  have 
been  pnplla  of  Abraham  "  the  Lame,"  i5<d.,  p.  168,  note  4,  and  pb  SU,  note  S :  eee 
alao  p.  486,  ool.  1. 

n  othera  wy  of  Dan^arah,  in  the  nelghbomhood  of  Kaahkar,  &0.,  IL  481. 


»A0.,ULl,l«7,ooL8. 

ihana  a  chnniele  of  the  Hi 
sr  BlO..  fU.  1. 906,  OoL  1,  n.  4,  A. 
--I  NQIdeke,  mC  '  ^ 


govmors  of  sl-1if^ 


,    .i>Va9MM*,ppu  80.60, 120;  Bar. 
Gmek.  d.  arab,Jbnl9,  No.  S6w 


41,aote8. 
»  B.a,  liL'1,  906,  ooL 

Hebnraa.  JRA  DynoA,  «.» ,  »...•«»<»»,  ^-^ .-  ^--^^ <-•--., 

M  OnttienameeeeN6Ideke,GMeh.&i»erNr«.ilra»ir.p.488,Bota«. 

SI  Bee  Hoffknann,  ./tariff  P^  180. 

ie  Hedledin  Jnneofthleeame  jeer.         _  ... 

«  Bee  Ber-Helwiroe,  J7iA  l>yMul.,  ^  m ;  Wttsteaftld,  GMck.  d.  craft,  jferaai^ 

M  B.O.,  a.  481;  UL  1,168,906-906.        ^  ^^    ^  ,  ,«. 
«»  JWA.  HL  1. 168.  MlMd.,  1111,100.    ^ 

W  Bae^sen.>hVM«a<c.CP.e0.1t5;Bar^HebnBas,(lf«a.Jbil«.,fl.lM»Mtal. 
«  BarBebnMa,  Chnm,lUUB,,  U. U6.U7. 
Male,  pp.  67, 198. 


41  Bar-HebnMia,  Chron. 


Baethyen,  Frugmtnie,  pp.  60.  UO. 


L  lfl.168 ;  JLO.,  UL  1,  UVllS. 
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iientaiy  on  the  theological  diBconnes  of  Gr^iy  Kozianzen  and 
arioua  forma  of  ordination.^  ***•  • 

Timothy  L  was  a  native  of  Hazzft  in  HSdhaijabh,  and  had  been 
pttpil  of  Abraham  bar  Dishand&dh  (aee  abore,  p.  844)  at  the  achool 
f  BSshush  in  Saphsaphft.  He  became  bishop  of  Beth  BSfhUh,* 
nd  stood  well  with  the  Kohammadan  goremor  of  Moaiu,  Abtl 
rluaa  ibn  Mus'ab,  and  his  Chnstian  secretary  AbtL  Ktih  al-AnbftrL* 
)ii  the  death  of  HSnan-IshO*  II.  in  779/  sereral  persons  Resented 
hemselres  as  candidates  for  the  dignity  of  catholicos.  Timothy 
^ot  rid  of  Ishd^-yabh,  abbot  of  Beth  'Abh5,  bv  pointing  oat  to 
lim  that  he  was  an  old  man,  nnfit  to  withstand  his  younger  riTsls, 
ind  by  promising,  if  he  himself  were  saocessfol,  to  make  him 
netropolitan  of  Hldhaiyabh,  which  he  afterwards  did.  Meantime 
rhomas  of  Kashlcar  and  other  bishops  held  a  synod  at  the  convent 
>f  Mar  Pethidn  in  Baghd&dh,  and  elected  the  monk  Geoi^,  who 
lad  the  support  of  'Isa  the  eourt  physician ;  but  this  formidable 
>pponent  died  suddenly.  Earing  by  a  mean  trick  obtained  the 
tupport  of  the  archdeacon  BerGe  and  the  heeds  of  the  yarions 
colleges,  Timothy  managed  at  last  to  get  himself  appointed  cathoU- 
ma,  about  eight  montu  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  He 
(till,  however,  encountered  strong  opposition.  £phraim  metro- 
politan of  Gunde-ShibhSr,  Solomon  bishop  of  al-Hadithah,  Joseph 
iaetropolitAn  of  Mara  o;  Merv,  Sergios  oishop  of  Ma'allSth&y&, 
ind  others  held  a  svnod  %i  the  convent  of  Beth  H&lS,  in  which 
;hey  made  Rustam,  Sishop  of  HSn&ith&,'  metropolitan  of  HSdhai* 
rabh  in  place  o^  IshO'-yabh,*  and  excommunicated  Timothy,  who 
"otorted  with  the  same  weapon  and  deposed  Joseph  of  Merr. 
Foseph  brought  the  matter  before  the  caliph  al-Mahdi,  but,  failing 
»  caiQ  any  redress,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  became  a  Muham- 
nadan.'  Once  more  Ephraim  summoned  his  bishops  to  Baghdidh 
ind  excommunicated  limothy  for  the  second  timcL  with  no  other 
'esttlt  than  a  counter-excommunication  and  some  aisgraceful  riot- 
ng,  which  led  to  the  interference  of  'Isft  and  the  restoration  of 
peace.*  Timothy  was  duly  installed  in  May  780.*  He  made  the 
bishops  of  Persia  subject  to  the  see  of  Seleucia,  and  appointed  over 
them  one  Simeon  as  metropolitan  with  orders  to  enforce  a  stricter 
rale  than  heretofore.  ^^  In  nis  days  Christianity  spread  among  the 
Turks,  and  the  kb&kSn  himself  is  said  to  have  become  a  convert^ 
Timothy's  disffracef\il  response  to  the  caliph  ar-RashId  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce  of  Znoaidah  may  be  seen  in  B,0.,  iiL  1, 161. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  204  A.H.  =  819-820  A.D.,  or  205  «  820-821 ; 
but,  if  he  really  was  cathollcus  for  forty- three  years,  his  death  cannot 
have  taken  pkce  till  823."  *Abhd-lBh5*  informs  us  that  Timothy 
wrote  synodical  epistles,  a  volume  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  another  on  questions  of  various  sorts,  a  third  containing 
disputations  with  a  heretic,  viz.,  the  Jacobite  patriarch  Qtorfga, 
about  200  letters  in  two  volumes,  a  disputation  with  the  caliph 
al-Mahdi  or  his  successor  al-H&al  fon  matters  of  religion),  and 
an  astronomical  work  on  the  stars.  ^  Bar-Hebr«us  adds  hymns 
for  the  dominical  feasts  of  the  whole  year  and  a  commentary  on 
Theologus  (Gregory  Naziaimn).^ 

In  this  centuiy  too  we  may  place  the  two  following  historical 
writers,  whose  names  and  works  are  unfortunately  known  to  us 
only  through  the  mention  made  of  them  by  a  later  annalist  (1) 
An  anonymous  author,  the  abbot  of  the  great  convent  (of  Abra- 
ham on  Mount  Isl&),  cited  by  Elias  bar  Shln&y&  in  his  Chronide 
nnder  the  years  740-741."  (2)  An  ecclesiastical  historian  called 
Pethidn,  identified  by  Baethgen  {FraamenU,  p.  2,  Ko.  6)  with  the 
catholicus  of  that  name.  This  is,  however,  impossible,  because 
the  catholicus  died  in  740,  whereas  the  BeekariadiccU  History  of 
FethiSn  is  cited  by  Elias  bar  Shln&y&  under  the  years  785  and  768. 

"We  conclude  our  enumeration  of  the  Nestorian  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury with  the  name  of  another  historian.     In  the  Bibl,  Oriant.,  iiL 


1  B.O.,  iii.  1, 111.118.  Br  the  «*  UmoImtj  "  of  Ongoiy  NrndmiiMn  are  probably 
meant  the  dlMOunet  bearing  the  title  iKwIpfflM  Prima,  kc;  woe,  tot  example, 
Wright,  OaidL,  p.  425.  Noa.  22-2S.  >  HoAnuin,  ^M»«g«,  p.  2S7  aq. 

s  Also  a  pupil  of  Abraham  bar  DiabaadAdh  (3,0,,  UL  1,  212  note  2, 109. 
ool.  IX  He  la  mentioDMl  la  umunendatonr  tarma  W  Timothr  In  hla  eneyclieal 
letters  of  790  and  805  (B.O.,  ilL  1.  82  eoLl,  IM  ooL  1;  'AUid-IahO*.  CotUeHo 
Canonun  Synodieorunt,  iz.  6,  in  ICal,  SeripU.  VM.  Kova  ColL,  x.  pp.  107  ooL  1, 
829  col.  1).  He  waa  the  author  of  a  refutation  of  the  J||Loi'In«  a  disputation 
aesinat  herotica,  and  other  uaeftil  works  (B.O.,  IH.  1. 212>,  among  which  maj  be 
mentioned  a  life  of  the  misaionary  John  ot  Daihun  (B.O.,  IiL  1, 188,  ooL  2).  . 

•  Or,  according  to  others,  777. 

•  HolTniann,  Iuuug$,  p.  216  eg.  •  B.0,,  UL  I,  SOT. 

7  We  need  not  believe  all  the  •rH  that  Bor-Hebnena  tails  us  of  this  onhappy 
man,  CAron.  Eeeli$.,  IL  171  »q, 

8  Bco  the  whole  miae.^ble  storf  toU  la  fun  in  B,0.,  U.  488,  UL  1, 158-100 ; 
Bar-Iiebmias,  Chron,  KeeU*.,  H  165-100. 

•  Baothgen,  FragmrnU,  pp.  64, 181. 
10  Bar-UebroBUs,  Chnn.  £cdm.,  11, 100 ;  B.O.,  II.  488. 


"SyrischeGrab- 

hischriftcn  aua  8enui:}eteehie"  (««Bt  of  the  Chinese  province  of  KuldJa,  more 
corroctlv  Kn^fa),  in  Mlim.  d»  FAead,  Imp.  dt$  Se.  ds  St,  Pittnb,,  7th  scr.,  vol. 


u  B.O.,  ili.  1, 160.    Compare  Chwolson'a  interesting  memoir  ' 
a  Benurietsehie" 

xzxJT.,  No.  4.    The  oldest  of  these  'ombstones  is  dated  A.  Or.  1160-858  A.D., 


■^1 
and  marked  "the  grave  of  MengkQ-tenesh  the  believer"  (p.  7);  bat  most  of 
them  belong  to  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
.  u  See  B.0,,  IL  434 ;  UL  1, 100.  U  B.0,,  ilL  1, 102*108. 

■  M  CAron.  icdtt.,  IL  170.  He  is  probably  the  author  of  the  hymn  In  Brit 
Ifns.  Ada.  7166  (Rosen,  CUal,  p.  18,  ooL  1, 1)  and  Faria,  SuppL  50  (Zotenberg, 
OataL,  p.  0,  coL  1,  IX 

.  U  8ss  Baethgen,  Fragm»nU,  p.  S,  No.  8 ;  Bar-Hebnraa,  Ckr«tu  JEedM.,  IL  15S 
Bote  2, 154  note  1  (Abbelooe  writee  "the  i(bbota  of  the  great  convent  "^ 


1, 195,  the  text  of  ^Abhd-Sshd*,  as  edited  by  Assemani,  speaks  of  a 
writer  named  Ishd'-dSnah,  bishop  of  Kasra.  Other  MS8.,  howerer, 
read  Basri  (al-Baarah),  which  is  confirmed  by  Elias  bar  Shln&y& 
in  Baeth'gen's  FragmewUt  p.  3.  The  rariation  DSnah-XshS'  in  Bar- 
Heb»us  {Chrmt,  BeeUt.,  i  834)  is  of  no  consequence,  and  even  there 
the  MSS.  differ.  Besides  the  usual  homilies  of  sorts  and  some 
metrical  discourses,  he  wrote  an  introduction  to  lone,  a  work 
entitled  Tha  Book  cf  CKastUjf,  in  which  he  collected  lives  and 
anecdotes  of  holy  men  and  founders  of  monasteries,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  three  Tolumos.^*  This  yalneble  work  is  known 
to  us  only  by  a  few  citations  in  Bar-Hebr«us  and  Elias  bar  ShInayS. 
Those  in  Bar  ShlnfiyS^  range  from  624  to  714,  but  the  extract  in 
Bar-Hebrseus^'  brings  us  down  to  793. 

Berertinff  now  to  the  Jacobite  Church,  we  shall  find  that  the 
number  of  its  literary  men  in  the  9th  century  is  not  large,  though 
some  of  them  are  of  real  importance  as  theologians  and  historians. 

Dionysius  Tell-Mahrfiy&  was,  as  his  surname  implies,  a  native  of 
Tell-Mahre,  a  Tillage' situated  between  ar-Rakkah  and  Hian  Mas- 
lamah,  near  the  river  Balikh."  He  was  a  student  in  th*e  convent 
of  Ken-neshrS,*^  and  on  its  destruction  by  fire  '^  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  the  monks,  he  went  to  the  convent  of  M&r  Jacob  at 
KaistUn,  in  the  district  of  Samosita.*  He  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  historical  studies,"  which  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  in  peace 
and  quiet  till  818.    The  patriarch  C^acus  (see  above,  p.  842)  had 

Kt  entangled  in  a  controversy  with  the  monks  of  Cyrrhus  and 
ibbft  Barrfty&  about  the  words  lahm&  sMmaiydna  (''the  heavenly 
bread"),  Ac.,  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  which  ended  in  the  mal- 
contenta  setting  up  as  anti- patriarch  Abraham,  a  monk  of  the 
convent  of  Kartamln.  After  the  death  of  Cyriocus  in  817,  a  synod 
was  held  in  'June  818  at  Callinlcus  (ar-Rakkah),  in  which,  afUr  con- 
siderable discussion,  Theodore,  bishop  of  EaisUm,  proposed  the 
election  of  Dionysius,  which  was  approved  by  most  of  those  present, 
including  Basil  I.,  maphrian  of  Taghrith.^  The  poor  monk  was 
accordingly  fetched  to  Callinlcus,  received  deacon's  orders  on 
Friday  in  the  convent  of  EstOnft  or  the  Pillar,  priest's  orders  on 
Saturday  in  the  convent  of  Mar  Zakkoi  or  Zacchaus,  and  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  the  cathedral  on  Sunday  the  first  of 
Abh,  818,  the  officiating  bishop  bein^  Theodosius  of  Callinlcus. 
Abraham  and  his  nartisans,  seeing  their  hopes  disappointed,  main- 
tained their  hostile  attitude,  which  led  afterwards  to  the  ususl 
scandalous  scenes  before  the  Muslim  authorities.^  Immediately 
after  his  installation,  Dionysius  commenced  a  visitation  of  his  vast 
diocese,  going  first  northwards  to  Cyrrhus,  thence  to  Antioch, 
Kirkesion  (Kirkisiyi),  the  district  of  the  Khabhur,  Nis!bU,  D&rfi 
and  ESphar-tuthi,  and  so  back  to  Callinlcus,  where  he  enjoyed  the 

Srotection  of  *Abdallah  ibn  Tahir  against  his  rival  Abraham,  g  He 
id  not  on  this  occasion  visit  Mosul  and  Taghrith,  because  the 
maphrifin  Basil  thought  the  times  unfavourable.^ '  In  825  'Abd-' 
all&h  ibn  Tahir  was  seilt  to  Egypt  to  put  doi^-n  the  rebellion  of 
*Obaidallih'  ibn  as-Sari,  where  he  remained  as  governor  till  827. '^ 
His  brother  Muhammad  ibn  Tahir  was  by  no  means  so  well  disposed 
towards  the  Christians,  and  destroyed  all  that  they  had  been  allowed 
to  build  in  Edessa.**  Wherefore  the  patriarch  went  down  into 
E^ypt  to  beg  the  emir  'AbdalUh  to  write  to  his  brother  and  bid 
him  moderate  his  zeal  against  the  church,  which  he  accordin^lv 
did.*  On  his  return  from  I^gypt  the  patriarch  had  troubles  with 
FhUoxenus,  bishop  of  Nislbis,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  anti- 
patriarch  Abraham*^  ;  and  he  then  went  to  Ba^hdadh  in  829  to  confer 
with  the  caliph  al-Ma'mOn  as  to  an  edict  tnat  he  had  issued  on 
the  occasion  of  dissensions  between  the  PiJestinian  and  Babylonian 
Jews  regarding  the  appointment  of  an  exiliarch.*^  During  his  stav 
in  the  capital  disputes  took  place  amonp  the  Christians,  ^hich 
ended  in  a  reference  to  the  caliph  and  m  the  deposition  of  the 
bishop  Lazarus  bar  SabhSthfi.'*  From  Baghdadh  Dionysius  pro- 
ceeded to  Taghrith  and  Mosul,  and  nominated  Daniel  as  maphri&n 
in  place  of  the  deceased  Basil.  In  830  al-Ma'mnu  made  an  attack 
on  the  Greek  territory,  and  the  patriarch  tried  to  see  him  on  his 
return  at  Eaisilm,  but  the  caliph  had  hurried  on  to  Damascus, 
whither  Dionysius  followed  him  and  accompanied  him  to  £/prpt 
on  a  mission  to  the  Bashmuric  Copts,  who  were  then  in  rebellion. 
Any  efforts  of  his  and  of  the  EOT^ian  J*t"arc^  ^®*^»  however,  of 
no  avail,  and  the  unfortunate  reDcls  suffered  the  last  horrors  of  war 


M  RO.,  iiL  1, 106.  1'  Baethgen,  Froffm^ntt^  p.  2. 

is  ChTtm.  EeAu.,  L  888 ;  B.O.,  iii.  1. 106,  note  4  (where  005  ia  a  miatake  for  798)l 
Bee  also  Bar-Hebnens,  Chron.  Eedta.,  li.  42  note  2,  114  note  1,  122  note  1, 
127  note  8,  188  notes  1.  2,  140  note  1. 

u  See  Hoffteaan  In  i.D,M.O.,  zxxiL  (18^).  P-  742,  note  2. 

»  Bar-Hebrma,  Ckitrn.  EedtM.,  L  847-349.  ,      , 

n  B.0,,  IL  845,  ooL  1,  where  the  rebuilding  of  It  by  Dionysius  is  mentioned ; 
Bar-Hebrana,  Chron.  Scelu.,  L  855,  at  the  top. 

M  Bar-Hebraus,  Chjvn,  Redu.,  \,  847-840.  A  previona  residence  at  the  con- 
vent  of  £aknln  near  Amid  {3,0.,  il.  08,  coL  2)  ia  uneerUIn,  as  the  words  doini 
dMlan  probably  moan  no  more  than  "  the  convent  of  us  Jacobites." 

M  Bar-Hebr«us,  Chron.  Eeda.,  L  847,  last  line.  »«  IbUL,  L  847.  ^  , 

u  Ibid.,  L  855-357 ;  RO,,  ii.  845.  Abraham  died  in  837,  and  w&a  sncoeeded 
by  his  brnther  Simeon  as  anU-patriarch. 

M  Bar-Hobraens,  Chron.  Eeda.,  L  858. 

w  Wttstenfeld,  Di*  Statthalttr  von  Aegyptm,  Ite  Abth.,  p.  82  $q. ;  De  Boey 
SiUtton  d»  TtgyjiU  par  Atnt-aJlatif,  pp.  501-508  and  552-557. 

»  Bar-Hebrvua,  Chron,  Eedm,,  L  850.  »  IWd.,  L  9eO. 

W  Ibid,,  L  80S.  Si  /Md.,  L  865.  »  Ihid,,  L  305-371. 
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at  the  bands  of  al-Ma'mfUi  and  bis  general  AfahXn.^  On  this 
jovney  Dionynna  aav  and  examined  the  obeliaka  of  Ueliopolia, 
the  pTimmidBt  and  the  Kilometer.'  In  836  he  rerinted  Taghrlth  to 
settle  some  disputes  between  the  TajEhritans  and  the  monks  of  Mir 
Matthew  at  Mosol,  and  to  ordain  Thomas  as  maphriin  in  place  of 
the  deceased  Daniel*  In  the  same  year  he  went  once  more  to 
Bsghdidh  to  salnte  al-Ma'mun's  saocesaor  al-Matasim,  and  met 
there  the  son  of  the  king  of  Nubia,  who  bad  come'  on  the  same 
errand.*  The  latter  years  of  DionTsias  were  embittered  by  the 
oppressions  and  afflictions  which  the  Christians  had  to  endore  at 
the  hands  of  the  Muhammadans.  He  died  on  22d  August  845,  and 
was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Ken-neshre.'  He  left  behind  him 
one  great  work,  his  Annals,  corering  the  whole  period  of  the  world's 
history  from  the  creation  down  to  his  own  time.  Of  this  there 
were  two  recensions,  a  lonsper  and  a  shorter.  The  longer  redaction 
was  dedicated  to  John,  bishop  of  Dftrft,  and  came  down  at  all 
events  to  the  year  837,  or  perhaps  a  little  later.*  Assemani  has 
published  an  extract  from  it,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  in  Cod.  Yat  cxliv.,  1  89,  in  the  B.O.,  ii.  72-77.'  It  would 
seem  to  bare  been  written,  after  the  manner  of  John  of  Asia,  in  a 
series  of  chapters  dealing  with  particular  topics.  The  shorter  re- 
daction is  extant  in  a  single  imperfect  MS.,  Cod.  Vat  dxii.,"  and 
is  dedicated  to  George,  chorepiscopus  of  Amid,  Eutbalius  the  abbot 
(of  Zuknin  f),  Lasarus  the  periodeutes,  the  monk  Anastasius,  and 
the  reet  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  arranged  by  succeasiveyears,  and 
ended  with  the  ^ear  of  the  Greeks  1087  >  778  a.d.*  Ae  author 
has  adopted  a  dudsion  into  four  parts.  Tart  first  extends  from 
the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Here  the  chief  authority 
is  the  Chronieorum  Cananum  Libtr  of  Eusebius,  supplemented 
hj  some  extracts  from  other  Greek  sources,  such  as  Eusebins's 
EeeUriatHcal  Eidory  and  the  Chronoaraphia  of  Julius  Africanus. 
With  these  Dionysius  has  inoorporated  matter  derived  from  sundry 
other  works,  §,g,,  the  Chranids  qf  Edu$a  (see  above,  p.  835),  the 
MarreOh  Gatti  or  *'Cave  of  Treasures,""  Fseudo-Callisthenes's 
Lif4  of  AUxandsr  the  Onatt  the  story  of  the  seven  sleepers,  ^^  and 
Josephus's  Jewish  War  (see  above,  jp.  823).'*  The  second  part  of 
Dionysios's  Chronicle  reaches  from  (Jonstantine  to  Theodosius  II., 
and  here  he  principally  followed  the  Eeelesieutieal  SUtory  of  Socrates 

i compare  Cod.  Yat  cxlv.).  The  third  part  extends  from  Theodosius 
I.  to  Justin  IL  Here  Dionysius  acknowledges  himself  chiefly  in- 
debted to  his  countryman  John  of  Asia  (see  aoove,  p.  836),  but  has 
also  incorporated  the  short  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the  Stylite  (see  above, 
p.  832)  and  the  epistle  of  Simeon  of  Beth  Arsham  on  the  Himyarite 
Christians  fsee  above,  p.  832).  The  fourth  part,  coming'  down  to 
168  A.H.  sb774-775  a. d.,  is  his  own  compilation,  partlv  from  such 
written  documents  as  he  could  find,  partly  irom  the  oral  statements 
of  aged  men,  and  partly  from  his  own  observation.  Assemani  has 
given  an  account  of  the  whole  work,  with  an  abridgement  or  excerpt 
of  the  fourth  part,  in  the  Bihl.  Orient.,  ii  98-116 ;  but  the  labours 
of  Dionysius  of  Tell-MahrS  will  never  be  appreciated  as  they  deserve 
till  the  appearance  of  tJ^e  edition  which  is  now  being  prepared  by 
Guidi. 

Under  Dionysius  flourished  his  Brother  Theodosius,  bishop  of 
Edessa,  also  a  student  of  Greek  at  Ken-neshrC.  Bar-Hebrasus 
makes  mention  of  him  as  accompanying  Dionysius  to  Egypt  in 
825-826  to  complain  to  *AbdaU&h  ibn  Tahir  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
Christians. >*  At  an  earlier  period  (802-803),  when  only  a  priest, 
he  translated  the  homily  of  Gre^iy  Kasianzen  on  the  miracles  of 
the  prophet  El^ah,^^  and  Bar-mbr«us  savs  that  he  also  rendered 
into  S^ac  the  poems  of  the  same  author.^ 

A  fnend  of  his  was  Antonius,  a  monk  of  Tagbritb,  sumamed  "the 
Rhetorician.""  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  in 
seven  chapters,''  of  a  work  on  the  good  providence  of  God  in  four 


1  Bar-Hebiwiu,  Ckron.  EceSLtt.,  L  STB;  Wetl,  Gnth.  d.  Khalljkn,  U.  240; 
Wttstoofeld,  Di§  Stattkalter  vo»  Atgvpt*n,  Ite  Abth.,  pp.  40-48. 

•  Bar-Hebraos,  Chron.  KoOtt.,  L  nT-SSL  >  /bid,  SSL 

4  1»fd.,88L       SJbkL,  88&        e/MdL.SSS-SSS.        7  See  Coloj.  Tol.,  tlL  35S. 

•  Bee  Ootal.  Tot.,  ilL  828.  AflMnunfa  aceoont  of  thli  US.  Is  not  so  clear 
ss  coQld  haT»  been  wished.  In  the  CataL  Vat.,  UL  8».  he  eaya  that  It  la 
'*  onoa  ex  lia  codlcibua,  qnos  If  oaea  If  lalbenna  ooBnobUreha  e  Mesopotamia  In 
Soet^ue  B.  Maria  Syronun  monasterinm  intuUt"  (via.,  In  032);  bot  there  la 
now  no  note  whatever  in  the  M&  to  ahow  that  this  was  the  ease. 

•  B.O.,  U.  90.  At  preaent  the  MS.  ends  In  the  year  HS,  a  ftw  leavea  being 
wanting  at  the  end. 

M  Tranalated  Into  Oermaa  by  Basold,  DU  SehaUhSU*  (1888X  The  Byriae 
text  la  not  yet  pnbllahed. 

u  Oaldl,  Tuit  OrlentaH  IntdUi  $opra  i  SttU  Dora  kail  dl  SJ^  (Reals  Aoesd. 
del  LInoelX  1885 ;  aee  In  partlonlar  p.  84,  nota  8. 

U  The  Syrlao  text  of  thie  Bnt  part  was  editml  by  TnUberg.  Dfonyaif  Tama. 
hartntU  Ckronlei  llbfr  prirnvt,  1800  (compare  Land,  Joanntt  Bitckt^f  von 
Etkutft  pp.  80-41X  The  Euseblan  extracts  have  been  trinsUtad  and  oompared 
with  the  <ira«k  original  (so  (kr  as  poaslblo),  the  Latio  version  of  Jerome,  and 
the  Armenian  version,  by  Slegfriea  and  Qelser,  EustbU  Canonum  BpiUmt  tm 
XHonyilf  rc{«MAar«iuit  dbroaiM  Mftta  0<B4>  On  this  work  aee  Gataohmld, 
Crn/rrs«dk«R9<a  v&#r  A.  tyrUeht  EpitotM  dtr  SyurbUehtn  Canoius  (1861!}.  The 
editors  have  not  alwaya  correctly  rendered  the  text  of  their  **  blatero  Byrlos  " ; 
see  a  flagrant  example  on  p.  TO,  last  paragraph. 

»  Bar-Hebmos,  CAroH.  feelea,  L  Ml ;  B.6.,  IL  845. 

M  Ood.  Vat  xrvL,  Catal.  VoL,  U.  621 ;  11.0.,  U.  p.  cxUz.  No.  17. 

u  Bar-Hebrans,  Chron.  Bedm.y  L  888 ;  B.O.,  II.  848.    To  this  version  perhaps 


discourses,"  and  of  various  enoomia,  thankaigivisgs^  eonaolstsr] 
epistles,"  and  prayers,*  in  many  of  which  he  makes  ass  not  bkj 
of  metre  but  also  of  rime.*^ 

Lazarus  bar  S&bhethi,  called  as  bishop  Phnoxenns  and  Bed,* 
ruled  the  see  of  Bsghdidh  in  ths  earlier  part  of  the  9th  eeater 
As  mentioned  above,  he  was  deposed  by  Dioaynna  in  829.  Ee 
compiled  an  anaphora  or  Uturgy,^  and  wrote  an  ezpoaiiioa  of  ^ 
office  of  baptism,^  The  latter  may  be  only  part  of  a  larger  wk 
on  the  offices  of  the  church,  from  which  Bar-Hobrasus  may  hart 
derived  the  information  regarding  the  musical  aervloes  quoted  bj 
Assemani,  B.O,,  i  166. 

Contemporary  with  theae  was  John,  bishop  of  DSri,  to  wWs 
Dionysius  dedicated  the  larger  recension  of  his  bistoiy  (see  abavt). 
He  compiled  a  liturgy,"  and  waa  the  author  of  the  Ullhnvtg 
works — a  commenta^  on  the  two  books  of  Paendo-DioayBa 
Areopagita  De  Hierarchia  CeeUeti  et  Medetiaetiea,^  foor  booki  os 
the  priesthood, '^  four  books  on  the  resurrection  of  the  desd,'s&i 
a  treatise  on  the  souL** 

Konnus  was  an  archdeacon  of  the  Jacobite  Church  at  ITitfbu 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  the  Keatoriaa  bishop  Cypriaa 
haviuff  allowed  the  llonophvsites  to  resume  poosesnon  of  tns  disTEh 
of  St  Domitius  in  767  (see  above,  p.  844).  He  is  mentioned  by  Bar- 
Hebraus  as  bringing  charges  sgainst  the  biahop  FhilozeiLci,  vbo 
had  sided  with  the  anti- patriarch  Abraham,  and  was  thcrefon 
deposed  by  a  synod  held  at  RSs'ain  in  827  or  82B.^  We  know  also 
that  he  was  in  prison  at  NisfUs  when'he  wrote  his  work  sgainst 
Thomas  bishop  of  Man;i  and  metropolitan  of  Beth  Garmsi,  vke 
flourished  under  the  Kestorian  catholics  Abraham  (837-850)  ui 
Theodosius  (852-868).  Besides  this  controversial  treatiss  in  focr 
discourses,  Konnus  was  the  writer  of  sundry  lettar*  of  a  sisilar 
character." 

Bomanus  the  phvsician,  a  monk  of  the  conrent  of  Kartucb, 
was  electedpatriarcn  at  Amid  in  887,  and  took  the  name'  of  Theo- 
dosius.** He  died  in  896.  He  wss  the  author  of  a  medical  sys- 
tagma  {kunn^shd)  of  some  repute.**  He  wrote  a  commentsiy  cs 
Paeudo  -  Hierotheus,  On  the  Hidden  Hyticriee  of  the  ffavee  ^  God^ 
and  dedicated  it  to  Lazarus,  bishop  of  CyrronSb*'  The  work  ii 
divided  into  five  books,  the  first  snd  second  of  which  he  finished 
at  Amid,  before  going  down  to  the  East,  and  the  third  at  Samos&ta. 
He  also  compiled  a  collection  of  112  Pythagorean  maxims  sad 
proverbe,  with  brief  explanations  in  Syriae  and  Arabic,  addreaasd 
to  one  (>eorffe.**  A  synodical  epistle  of  hia  is  extant  in  Ar&Uc, 
written  to  the  Egyptian  patriarch  Michael  IIL**^  and  a  Lmtca 
homily  in  Arabic" 

Moses  bar  Keph&  was  the  son  of  Simeon  Ke]>ha  (or  Peter)  md 
his  wife  Maiyam.  The  father  waa  from  the  village  of  Maahhad 
al-Kohail,  on  the  Ti^  opposite  al-Hadltbah,"  the  mother  c 
native'  of  Balad,  in  which  town  their  aon'was  bom  somewhere  abost 
813.  He  was  taught  from  hia  early  youth  by  Rabban  (^yiiscat 
abbot  of  the  convent  of  Mfir  Sergiua  on  the  Turft  ^ahyi,  or  Dry 
Mountain,  near  Baled,  and  there  assumed  the  monastic  garb.  Hj 
was  elected  bishop  of  Beth  Remmin  (Barimmi),^  B£th  KiySsiyi,* 
and  Mosul,^  about  868,  and  took  the  name  of  Sevemsu  He  via 
also  for  ten  years  periodeutes  or  visitor  of  the  diooeae  of  Ts£hrltL 
He  died  A.  Gr.  1214  B  908  A.  D.,«  "  sfed  about  ninety  years,  of  whidi 
he  had  been  bishop  for  forty,"  ana  was  buried  in  the  oonvsat  d 
M£r  Sergius.  His  works  are  numerous.  He  wrote  eommentarisa 
on  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testaments,^  which  are  often  cited  \j 
Bar-Hebrasus  in  the  Atifar  i?dsr.     Of  thess  that  on  the  book  of 


U  Brit  Mas.  Add.  14728  (Wright,  Cote/.,  v  81^ 


»  Brlk  Xua.  Add.  17S0B. 


at  li: 


"So. 


Add.l47ML 


u  See  a  epeelmen  In  Rddlgei'a  Ckrutom.  Syr.,  ti.  ed..  pp.  110-111. 

B  See  Wnght,  Cattd.,  p.  486,  eol.  2.  .  »  See  Renandot.  Ii.  SM. 

M*  CkMl.  Vat  exlvll.,  CbfoL,  III.  278.  »  B.O.,  IL  1S3L 

M  AO..  Ii.  120-121 ;  Cod. Tat  e.  {CataL,  tl.  588X  ceebdll.(llal,S0^A.r<«.lte 
Ceil. ,  T.):  BodL  Or.  884  (FSTne  Smith,  GafoL, pp.  487-4m  Ihers  la aa otaet 
la  Cod.  Vat  ocQoxL  p.  1  (Mai,  op.  cU,\ 

V  B.O.,  U.  181 ;  Cod.  Yat  o.  (Ccitat.,  fi.  64SX  eeelzlll.  (Mai,  em.  cO.) ;  BodL  Or. 
284  (P.  Smith,  pp.  AVi-AW).    -  -      -    -        -'» *^  -     - 


5yr.,  L  108-110 ;  ftom  hk.  It.  In  Overbock,  S.  Epkrtumi,  Ac^  Ovm.  &L,  ssu  SV- 
418 ;  aee  Bar  Hebrena,  Chron.  Xcefcs.,  IL  884,  note  1,  Ka  IS. 

M  B.O.,  tL  110 ;  Cod.  Yat  e.  (OUoJ.,  IL  ftSlX  oeebdl.  (Mat,  op.  cCLV 

M  £L0.,  il.  218,  note  1.  From  tt  then  are  extraeto  la  Cod.  Vat.  exIvIL  (<»ri^ 
lU.  876>  »  Bar-Hebmna,  Chron.  Bcdn.,  L  883 ;  B.O.,  fl.  S4«,  eoL  L 

a  These  writtnga  are  all  oontalned  in  Brit  Mas.  Add.  14984  <Wrfght  CtfA, 
ppw  818-620)1  »  Bar-Hebrena,  Chron.  Eedtt.,  L  891 ;  IL  tlS. 

B  IMd,  L  891.  Aaaemanl  cnggesto  that  it  may  be  the  work  coatateed  a 
Cod.  Yat  excIL  (ColoJ.,  IIL  409X  Compare  lYDthlDgham,  Stapkeik  tar  Smi^i' 
ihe  Syrian  Uyttte  and  the  BookafHUrotktot,  1888,  p.  84  eg. 

M  A  forgery  of  Stephen  bar  l^dh-alU  ;  see  abore,  p.  BS9. 
it  Mas.  Ad4.7l89(Rosrn.  Cb/a{.,  P.74X    Tlila 


M  Brit 

was 


beloBg  the  poems  contained  In  Brit  Mns.  Add.  14547  (Wright  Catal.  p.  488)  and 

ISftl  (ftW.,  p.  nn    M  Bar-Hebrms,  Chfon.  Sain,  ^      -  ^  -    -    "^      

V  BMt  Mna  Add.  17S06  (Wright,  CetoL,  p.  814). 


,  Ckfva.  &»(m;,\  MS ;  &0.,  IL  d.  and  848. 


L    This  Is  the  TSIT  eo»r  vhifl 

procured  with  some  dlffloid^  for  the  nae  <rf  Qtomaej   Har-BsbcMs 

(Wright,  CataL,  p.  190SX 
N  Farts,  Anelen  Ibnds  118.  157  (Zotenherg,  OOti..^.  147  eoU  1, 188  ed.  1}; 

BodL  Marsh.  201,  f.  58  (Payne  Smith,  CUaL,  p.  507) ;  B.O.,  IL  12S.     U  Is  advr 

ably  edited  by  Zotenberg  in  the  Joum.  Atlai.,  1878^  pp.  428-478. 
V  B.O.,  IL  124.  »  Brit  Mns.  Add.  7808^  t  U  C&omn,  CataL,  &  lOQ, 

n  See  HoAnann,  J%»»*m,  p.  19a  «  Jktd.,  p.  10a 

41  B.O. ,  IL  218,  note  1,  col  2 ;  Homnana,  Juuige,  p.  80.  note  MS.    In  WiUtfi 

Catal.,  p.820,  ooL  2,  the  name  Is  written  BCth  KlyOnS ;  In  &0..  U.1S7.  Bllh  IlIsL 
4*  In  Wright'sGifal.,p.881,ooLl,helacsUcd  biSlwpof  BSthBcsiBiaad 

Beth  *Arb8y8  (Bt-'arbftyftX 
4i  As  oorreetly  giren  la  AO.,  IL  tU :  Bar^Hebnans,  Ckron.  Adaa..  IL  ST  (ml 

bSTMaaalsDlalaMX  44  Aa,iLlM^BOtoS;tli^eoLS: 


Otbcent.] 
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Genens  ranriTes,  though  imperfflet,  in  Brit  Mm.  17274,^  and 
th«re  an  extraota  from  uem  in  Paria,  Anden  fonda  86  (ZotmheTg, 
Catalj  p.  106),  and  Bodl.  Hanh.101  (P.  Smith,  Oatal.,  ^  492),  The 
Goapela  imd  Pknline  epiatlea  (imperfect)  are  eontained  m  Brit  Koa. 
AdidL  17274  (Wright,  dual.,  p.  020),  the  latter  only  in  BodL  Or.  708 
(P.  Smith,  Oaial.,  pi  410)  and  BodL  Manh.  86  (<MdL ,  n.  418).  Hia 
treatiae  on  the  Stxaiuurom  in  fire  hooka*  ia  preaerved  to  na  in  the 
Paria  MS.  Anc.  fonda  120  (Zotenberg,  CfeUaL,  pi  197X  and  there 
an  extracta  from  it  in  two  other  MSS.  iibid.,  ^  157, 159).  The 
wmtDtFtMradtM,  in  three  part^  dedicated  to  hia  friend  Ignatina  of 
}£jOfO  (P^*  ia  known  to  na  only  through  the  Latin  tranalation  of 
Andreaa  liaaioi^  1669.*  The  treatiae  on  the  eonl '  aoirirea  in  Cod. 
Tat  czlTiL  {CkUai.,  iiL  278-274) :  it  oonalato  of  40  chaptera,  with  a 
snpplementaxy  chapter  to  ahow  that  the  dead  an  profited  by  offer- 
inga  made  on  their  Dehalll  That  on  predeatination  and  freewill,  in 
fonr  diaconraea,  ia  exUnt  in  Brit  Mna.  Add.  14781  (Wright,  CbtoZ., 

f.  868).  The  Dimutaiiont  offaind  Merttim,  apoken  of  by  Moaea'a 
iographer  in  J9.  A,  iL  218,  coL  2^  is  probably  identical  with  the 
wonc  0»  Sects  mentioned  by  Awemani  at  p.  181,  "No,  7.  The 
FuUU  MomUiea  for  the  whole  year*  ia  extant  in  aereral  MSS.,  4.g^ 
Brit  Mna.  Add.  21210  (Wright,  Oatal.,  pi  877)  uid  17188  (ihid,, 
p.  621),  Paris,  Anc.  fonda  86  and  128  (Zotenberg,  Catai.,  pp. 
156,  169).'  Beaidea  theae  we  hare  four  ftineral  aermona,*  an  ad- 
monitorr  diacoane  to  the  children  of  the  hoij  orthodox  chnrch,* 
and  a  diuoniae  showing  why  the  Meaaiah  la  called  by  yarions 
^ithets  and  names.  ^  Moaea  also  wrote  ezpoaitiona  of  the  sacra- 
mexrta  of  the  church,  auch  aa  on  the  holy  chriam,  in  60  chapters, 
Cod.  Yat  exlvii  (Catal.,  iii  274)  and  Paria,  Anc.  fonda  128  (Zoten- 
berg;  CcUaL,  p.  159  ),>^  with  which  ia  connected  the  discourse  on 
the  consecration  of  the  chriam  in  Brit  Mua.  Add.  21210  (Wright, 
CeUtU.,  p.  879);  on  baptiam,  addreaaed  to  hia  friend  Ignatina,  in  24 
chapters,  (>)d.yat  fexlru.  {Oatcd.,  iii  270),  in  connexion  with  which 
we  may  take  the  discourse  on  the  myateriea  of  baptiam  in  Brit  Mua. 
Add.  21210  (Wright,  loc  eii.)  and  on  baptiam  m  Cod.  Vat  xcvi 
{Oaial.,  il  622) »;  ezpoaition  of  the  lituigy,  Brit  Mua.  Add.  21210 
(Wrigh^  CeUal,  p.  879)  and  Berlin,  Sachau  62  (f) ;  further,  expod- 
tiona  of  the  mysteriea  in  the  rarioua  ordinations,  Cod.  Yat  li 
(Cata/.,iL  820)^;  on  the  ordination  of  biahopa,  priests,  and  deacons, 
Brit  Mna.  Add.  21210  (Wright,  dotal ,  pi  879) ;  on  the  tonsnn 
of  monks,^  Ck)d.  Yat  M  (OcUal.,  ii.  822).»  He  also  compUed  two 
anaphora,^  one  of  which  haa  been  translated  by  Benaudot»  ii.  891. 
Lastly,  Mosea  bar  KSph&  waa  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  mentioned  by  Bar-Hebreua  in  Ckron, 
EeeUs.,  ii  215,  and  of  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  Gregory 
Nazianxen,  and  an  eocleaiaatical  hiatory,  mentioned  by  hia  bio- 
grapher in  B.O.,  u.  218,  ooL  2.  The  loaa  of  thia  laat  book  ia  to  be 
regretted. 

The  contemporary  Kectorian  writen  of  mark  an  hardly  mon 
numerous. 

In  this  century  the  foundatioua  of  Syriac  lexicography  wen  laid 
by  the  famoua  physician  Aba  Zaid  Honain  ibn  Ishik  al-lbAdI  of 
Herti  (al-HInh>  ^^  He  applied  himaelf  to  medicine  at  Baffhdidh, 
under  Vahyft,  or  Tuhanna,  ibn  Miaawaihi  (Miaayah  or  Meaoe) ; 
but  an  ill-feeling  soon  sprang  up  between  teacher  aud  pupil,  and 
Honain  took  his  departnn  for  the  Grecian  territory,  when  he  spent 
a'  couple  of  yean  in  acquainting  himaelf  with  the  Greek  language 
and  ita  adentifio  litenture.  Me  afterwards  became  physician  to 
the  caliph  al-Mutawakkii  Hia  downfall  and  excommunication 
wen  meanly  brought  about  by  a  fellow-Christian  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, Isrftll  ibn  at-Taif&ri,  and  Honain  died  soon  alter.  260 
A.H.  s878  ^.D.^  Honain  composed  moat  of  his  original  works  in 
Anbic^  and  likewise  many  of  his  translatioua  from  the  Greek. 
'Abhd-Ish6*  mentions  but  three  books  of  his,'*  yiz.,  a  book  on  the 
fear  of  God  (which  he  wrote  aa  a  deacon  of  the  chureh),  a  Syriac 
I^Tatemfti*!  And  a  compendior .  Syriac  lexicon.  The  lexicon  has  no 
doubt  been  in  creat  Jpart  absorbed  into  the  latsr  works  of  Bar  'All 
and  Bar  BahloL*  The  grammar  seems  to  have  been  entitled  JOt- 
thdbhd  dhM-NtOal,  or  the  "  Book  of  (Diacritical)  Points."  It  ia  cited 
by  Bar-Hebneus  in  the  Aufar  Jg<to>"  and  by  Eliaa  of  Tlrhtnln  hia 

1  WriKht  OtiaL.  Ik  eaa        «  ao.,  ii.  iMu  No.  i.       •  jwa,  a.  sis,  coL  2. 

«  md.,  ll  128,  No.  2.  •  Ibid.,  IL  in,  Na  «.         •  IhUL.  II.  181,  Na  0. 

r  8m  aUo  Ood.  Vat.  clix.  (ColrO.,  Iii  818417);  on  fbe  AManslon,  God.  Vat 
CxlTiL  (Cotal.,  Ul.  276>  8  Brit.  llus.  Add.  17188  (Wright,  CaUd.,  n.  622X 

•  Brit  Mus.  Add.  21210  (Wright,  OXol.,  ^  870X 

»  Brit  Mus.  Add.  17188  (Wright,  OHot.  p.  82A 

n  The  Paria  MS.  AiieleD  fonds  88  eontaina  anothar  tsdaetlon  ia  86  ehapteis 
CZotenberg,  Ootel.,  n.  167X 

JJ  Bee  al»  Ood.  Vat  cooezL,  la  Mai,  SariftL  VgU.  Mta  CbB..  t. 

u  Bee  aleo  Ood.  Vat  oodr.,  In  Mai,  op.  cUT  M  B.O.,  ft.  181,  Na  8. 

J!  9??ir"*  *'**•  ^**'  ««^-»  *■  ^"^  <5»-  ^  "  *0..  It.  ISO,  Wk  4. 

,«  ^-[f^^  ^•»  the  aCeAciA  of  an  Arab  Ohriatian  of  al-Qlrah.  Bee  Ibn  Khal- 
Ukln,  ed.  WiUtenfeld,  Now  87.    Latin  writen  generaUj  oaU  him  Joannltina. 

u  See  the  TikrUt,  pp.  r  IP  and  140 ;  Ibn  AblUfalbrah,  ed.  Mmier,  L 184 :  Ibn 
XhalUkln^  ed.  Wttstenfeld,  Na  808;  al-Mas'ttdl,  JfuHV  adk-Dhakah,  Ix.  178 
an. :  Bar-HebnpOT, aroa. Sirr,  p.  170(tran«L,  p.  17S ;  B.O., IL  270,  note 8) ;  Ckron. 
gcto-.U.  197-198  {B.O.,  it  43^:  Hi»L  Dyaoit.  p.  863  ««.  (tianaL,  p.  in  •»); 
^ricb  Of  AiuU.  Or.  rtrwkmilna.  Index,  p.  xxA  j  Wttatenfeld,  OmL  d.  oniS. 
iar^.  Ka  <I9.  ^  B.O.,  IIL  1. 168. 

«  5**  OeMDloa,  Jk  Bar  Alto  H  Bar  BaJtfalo  Qmmmdatlto,  1684,  &  7. 

«  See  Hoftnann,  Z.D.it.a,,  xxxH.,  1878,  pb  T4L      _         TT^ 


Eimar."  Honain  alao  wrote  a  treatiae  On  Syfumyma,  whether 
be  "Tooea*  SMuilitter»  "  (aa  f^SghXa  and  raggilx)at  not  (aa  *d^i(A4 
hary^Uha),  £ztracta  firom  this  work  have  been  preserved  to  pa 
by  a  later  compiler,  who  made  uae  alao  of  the  canons  of  *Xn&n- 
idiO*  of  HSdhaiyabh"  (see  above,  p.  843).  In  (2od.  Yat  ccxviL 
{CataL,  iii  604)  there  are-  ezcerpta  from  a  medical  treatiie  of 
Honain,  but  no  title  is  giTen.**  Honain,  hia  eon  lahSk,  and  hia 
nephew  Hobaish  ibn  al-Hasan  al-A'aam  (*'  Stiff- wrist  "J  were  among 
the  earlieat  and  ablest  of  thoee  Christiana,  chiefly  Neatoriana,  who, 
during  the  0th  and  10th  centuriea,  making  Bagbdidh  theis  head- 
qnarten,  supplied  Muhammadan  acholara  with  nearly  everything 
that  they  knew  of  Greek  science,  whether  medicine,  mathematics, 
or  philosophy.  Aa  a  rule,  they  translated  the  Greek  first  into 
Syiiao  and  afterwards  into  Arabic ;  but  their  Syriac  versions  have 
unfortunately,  as  it  would  appear,  perilled,  without  exception." 

An  elder  contemporary  or  Honam  waa  Gabriel  bar  BOkht-IahO*, 
in  Aiabio  Jabrall  ibn  Bakhtlahft*  (or  rather  Bokhtfaha'X  ^  member 
of  a  family  of  renowned  phyaiciana,  beginning  with  George  bar 
B6kht-Iah0*  of  Gunde-ShftDhOr,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above 
(p.  844).  He  was  in  practice  at  Baghdfidh  in  791,  and  attended 
on  Ja'iar  ibn  Yahy&  al-BarmakI,  became  court  phyaician  to  ar- 
Baahid,  and  maintained  thia  poaition,  with  varioua  viciaaitudee, 
till  his  death  in  828.*  *Abhd-iahO*  aaya  that  he  waa  the  author  of 
a  Syriao  lexicon,*'  which  ia  our  reaaon  I'or  giving  him  a  place  here, 
but  no  such  work  ia  mentioned  by  the  other  authoritiM  to  whom 
we  have  referred.* 

Of  lahd'  HarOzftyft,  in  Ambio  'left  al-Marwa£I/Jrom  the  city  of 
Mara  or  Merv,  little  ia  known  to  na  beyond  the  fact  that  he  com- 
piled a  Syriao  lexicon,  which  waa  one  of  the  two  principal  authori- 
tiea  made  uae  of  bv  Bar  'All.*  That  he  ahonld  be  identical  with 
the  phyaician  al-MarwazI,  who  lired  about  567,*  aeema  wholly  un- 
likely. We  might  rather  venture  to  identify  him  with  Aba  Yahyi 
al-MarwaxI,  who  waa  an  eminent  Syrian  phyaidan  at  Bac^d&dh, 
wrote  in  Syriao  upon  logic  and  other  anbjecta,  and  waa  one  of  the 
teachera  of  Matti  ibn  YaunAn  or  Yunua  (who  died  in  940).*^  In 
any  caae,  'left  al-Harwaa  aeema  to  have  ilouriahed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  9th  century,  and  therefora  to  have  been  a  contemnoiary 
of  Bar  'AIL 

Iah6',  or  *IaS,  bar  *AlI  ia  aUted  in  (3od.  Yat  oezvii  {CaUil,  ill 
504,  Ka  XT. )  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Honain.  Hia  father  *A]I  and 
his  uncle  'Isfi^  the  sons  of  D&'ad  or  David,  were  appointed  by  the 
catholicua  8abhr-ish5*  II.  (832-88({)  to  the  charge  of  the  eoUefn 
founded  by  him  in  the  oonvent  of  Mir  Pethi5n  at  Baghdidh!* 
Bar  *All*a  lexicon  ia  dedicated  to  a  deacon  named  Abraham,*  who 
made  certain  additiona  to  it  after  the  death  of  the  author.* 

Iah6'  bar  K5n  waa  a  native  of  the  village  of  Bith-Gabbfaf  near 
MoaaL  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Abraham  bar  Dfiahandidh  (see  above,  p. 
844)  at  the  same  time  with  Aba  Nflh  al-Anb&ri  (eee  above,  p.  846, 
note  3)  and  Timothy,  hia  predeceaaor  in  the  dignitv  of  caUioliena  (aee 
above,  p.  845).  He  retirad  first  to  the  convent  of  Mtr  Abraham  on 
Mount  Izlft,  where  he  devoted  himaelf  to  atndy  and  to  refuting  the 
viewa  and  writinga  of  hia  achoolfellow  and  aubaeqnent  dlofiwsn 
Timothv,  whom  he  spitefully  called  fdUm-Ukeot  ("the  wronger 
of  God  )  inatead  of  Timotheot,  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with 
the  monks  he  left  Mount  Izl&  and  went  for  aome  months  to  Bagh- 
dadh,  where  he  ataved  at  the  houae  of  (}eorge  Mftsawaihi  (Misayah 
•r  Meaue)  and  taught  hia  son  Yah^*  He  then  returned  to  Mosul, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  convent  of  M&r  ^ias,  and 
lived  there  for  thirty  years,  till  the  death  of  Timothy.*  Through 
the  influence  of  Gabriel  bar  Bfikht-XshO*  (aee  above)  and  hia  eon- 
in-law  Michael  bar  Mftsawaihi  (Mftauyah  or  Mesne),  the  phyaician 
of  the  caliph  al-Ma'mfln,  ha  waa  appointed  catholicua  A.Gr.  1185 


M  Edit  Baethgen,  p.  82 ;  aee  Hoffknann,  Opiue.  Jfutor,,  p.  xvir~ 
'^  Hoflknann,  Ofmio.  Nut.,  pp.  2-49 :  see  B.O.,  11.  806,  ool.  2,  and  Ood.  Berlin. 
-^  "     -'      There  iaalM  a  MB.  in  the  collection  of  the  &P.aiC. 


I  MtdicHn  Srr.  it  Arab.,  Is  not 


Bachaa  72,  Na  14.     Th«rc  » 

U  Cod.  Vat  exell.  (CataL,  111.  409),  Syntofma  J 
likely  to  be  his,  but  reqaires  cloeer  eiSunination. 

Si  Thia  la  a  large  safatJ^ct,  into  which  we  cannot  here  enter,  the  more  ao  aa  It 
pertains  imther  to  a  hiatery  of  Arabic  than  of  Syriac  lltsratoreL  We  would  refsr 
the  reader  to  Wttatenfeld,  GttchiM*  d.  arab.  Atrau  «.  NaturJirrtAgr,  1840; 
Flttgel,  DUtni.  do  AraMeU  SeriptorMm  Grmeorum  InttrproHtmo,  1841 :  Wenrich, 
Do  Anetorum  Ormcomm  Vertionibuo  tt  Comwunlariia,  1848 ;  Renan,  Do  FMicoo- 
phia  Ptripatftiea  apud  Syrtw,  1852,  sect  Tiil.  p.  51 ;  At-farmbi  {Alphambino) 
doo  Arab.  PkUooophgn  Uben  «.  SehrfJUn.  by  M.  Stelnschneider,  1889 ;  A.  MOller, 
Die  Orioekiookon  FkUooopkon  in  dor  uraMxhan  Ueborli^/itrvnf,  1878.  Of  Muham- 
madan authorities  two  of  the  most  important  are  the  FikrUt  of  Abu  l-Fanij 
Muhammad  ibn  Ishftk  al-WarrUc  al-BaehdadhI,  commonly  called  Ibn  AM 
Ta'Vab  an-NadIm  (died  early  in  the  11th  century),  and  the  'C7y«»  dl-Anbd/i 
Tabakdt  al-Atikbd  of  Mawaflkl^  ad-Dln  AbQ  l-'Abbia  Ahmad  ibn  al-Kidm  aa- 
da'dl  al-KhasraJf.  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Abl  Ufaibfah  (died  in 
1909>  The  former  work  haa  been  edited  by  Flflgel,  J.  Bodigar,  sad  A.  Mttller. 
1871-72,  the  latter  by  A.  Mtlller,  1884. 

M  Bee  Ibn  Abf  O^albi'ah,  ed.  MttUer,  1. 127 ;  Wttstenfeld,  GooA.  d.  otrdb.  Atrwto, 
No.  28;  Bar-HebfKus,  Ckron.  Syr.,  pp.  139-140, 170  {B.O.,  11.  m,  note.  ecL  IX 
~"  "'^   rv- .    .«.   -..  W  A0.,I1L1,268L 


ai^  HUt.  Dymut.,  285,  2ft4. 
»  Compare  Oeeeniua,  Do  BA  ot  BB,  p.  7. 
s  Bee  Oeaenlns,  op.  cif.,  p.  8 ;  B.O.,  iiL  1, 


258L 


80  B.O.,  Hi.  1, 487,  488,  note  2. 

»  Bee  the  Fikriii,  p.  2B8 :  Ibn  Abt  UfaibTah,  ed.  XflHer,  L  284-285. 

«  B.  0.,  UL  1, 257 ;  Geaenhis,  op.  tftt.,  cap.  IL  SI  Oescttioa,  op.  «lt,  p.  14. 

84  ibUL,  p.  21 ;  aee  Holltaann,  Si/rioek-anMoAo  Gloooon,  1874.  and  Ayne 
Smith,  net.  Sr-.,  paaafan.  »  Bee  B.O.,  iiL  1,  BOl  w. 

»  Bo  Aseemaai,  B.O.,  iL  485.  Bar-m«c«u  (Ckron.  EeeUo..  ii.  181)  saya  that 
he  reaided  fir  thirty-eight  yean  ia  the  <>-  vant  of  Sa'td  i      ^'     ' 
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b82S-824  a.d.^  He  sat  for  only  four  years,  and  waa  buried,  like 
his  pndeceMor,  in  the  oonTent  of  E81Il-lshO*  at  BaghdAdh.  Of  hia 
ill-£eling  towarda  Timothy  L  wo  hare  already  made  mention ; 
how  he  kept  it  up  after  Timothy's  death,  and  what  troubles  he  got 
into  in  conseonence,  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  Assemani  {B.O,, 
iiL  1, 166).  Bar-Hebraeua  has  nreserved  some  account  of  a  disputa- 
tion between  him  and  a  Honopuysito  priest  named  F&pL*  'Abhd- 
fshO'  sires  the  following  liat  or  |iis  works' — a  treatise  on  theology, 
questions  on  the  whole  text  of  Scripture,  in  two  rolumes,  a  coUeo^ 
uon  of  ecclesiastical  canons  and  decisions,*  consolatory  discourses, 
epistles,  a  treatise  on  the  dirision  of  the  serricos,  turgdmi  or 
''interpretations,"*  and  a  tract  on  the  efficacy  of  hymns  and 
anthems.  Of  the  questions  on  Scripture  there  is  a  copy  m  the  col- 
lection of  the  S.  P.  C.  E.,  and  of  the  consoktory  discourses  a  mutilated 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  17217  (Wright,  Caial,  p.  618).f 
The  replies  to  the  questions  of  Macarius  the  monk  seem  to  belong  to 
the  treatise  on  the  dirision  of  the  serrioes  {purrdah  UihnUthdlhd), 
if  one  mar  judge  br  the  first  and  only  one  quoted.' 

A  disciple  of  land'  bar  KOn  was  Denhi,  or,  as  he  la  otherwiao 
called  in  some  MSS.  of  'Abbd-IshO's  CaUdooM,  Dilbhi  (or  rather 
Hibhi,  Ibaa).*  Assemani  plaoea  him  under  the  cathpUcua  PethiOn 
(died  in  740),  but  we  prefer  to  follow  the  authority  of  John  bar  Z6*bl 
in  his  Orammar.*  Denhft  waa  the  author  of  sermons  and  tracts  on 
points  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  of  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  on 
the  works  of  Gregory  Narianxen  (as  contained  in  two  rola.  in  the 
tranalation  of  the  abbot  Paul),  and  on  the  dialectica  of  Aristotle. 

In  217  ▲.&  0  882  A.3).,  the  same  year  in  which  Sabhr-IshO*  IL 
succeeded  to  the  patriarchate,  ^  a  young  man  named  Thomaa.  the 
son  of  one  Jacob  of  Beth  Sherwinlly§,  m  the  district  of  Salakh,^ 
entered  the  conrent  of  BSth  *Abh8,  which  seems  at  this  time  to 
hare  fallen  off  aadlr  in  reepeot  of  the  learning  of  its  inmates.^  A 
few  years  afterwards  (222  A.H.n887  A.D.)  we  find  him  acting  as 
secretary  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  (also  a  monk  of  BSth  'Abh8, 
who  sat  from  837  to  850)."  By  him  he  was  promoted  to  be  bishop 
of  MargI,  and  afterwards  metropolitan  of  B£th  Garmai,  in  which 
capacity  he  waa  present  at  the  ordination  of  his  own  brother  Theo- 
dosius  (bishop  of  al-Anbir,  afterwarda  metropolitan  of  Gunde- 
Shibhfir)  as  catholicus  in  852.^*  Thomaa  of  MargH  (as  he  is  com- 
monly called),  baring  been  rery  fond  from  his  routh  of  the  legends 
and  histories  of  holy  men,  mors  especially  of  those  connected  with 
his  own  conrent  of  B8th  *JLbh<,  undertook  to  commit  them  to 
writing  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  monk  *Abhd-IshO',  to  whom 
he  deaicatos  the  Ifonaatie  Hittmy,  Assemani  has  giren  •  toler- 
ably full  analysis  of  this  work,  with  a  few  extracts,  in  the  B.O^ 
iiL  1,  464-501,  throughout  which  Tolnme  it  is  one  of  his  chief 
authorities:  The  publication  of  it  in  a  complete  form  is  much  to 
be  desired.  The  ilSS.  arailable  in  Europe  are— Cod.  Yat  fclxr. 
{Caial.,  iii.  881),  of  which  Codd.  Yatt  ccclxxzL-ii  are  a  copy  (Mai, 
Seripti,  VetL  Kota  Coll.,  r.) ;  Paris,  Ko.  286  in  Zctenberg^s  Caialf 

r.  216  (also  copied  from  Yat  clxr.) ;  Brit  Mus.  Orient  2316  (C 
82, 17th  century,  imperfect) ;  Berlin,  Sachau  179  (copied  in  1882). 
Thomaa  also  wrote  a  poem  in  twelre-syllable  metre  on  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Miran-'ammeh,  metropolitan  of  Hedhoirabh,  which  ha 
introduced  into  his  History,  bk.  ill  ch.  10  ;  see  B,0,,  iiL  1,  486. 

Ish5'-d&dh  of  Marii  or  Merr,  bishop  of  HSdhattA  or  al-Hadlthah, 
was  a  competitor  with  Theodosins  for  t&e  patriarchate  in  852." 
According  to  'Abhd-IshO',  his  principal  work  was  a  commentary  on 
the  Kew  Testament,  of  which  there  are  MSS.  in  Berlin,  Sachau  811, 
and  in  the  collection  of  the  S. P.O.  E.  It  extended,  howsrer,  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  well,  for  in  Cod.  Yat.  cccdriL  we  find  the  portions 
relating  to  Genesis  and  Exodus." 

In  the  B.O.,  iiL  1,  218,  *Abhd-IshO*  names  a  certain  Eendl  aa 
the  anthor  of  a  lengthy  disputation  on  the  faith.  ^  Assemani 
places  this  "(^dlus"  or  '*Ebn  Cauda"  under  the  catholicus 
John  IVn  apparently  on  the  authority  of  'Amr  ibn  Mattft.    We  sus- 

E^ct,  howerer,  that  the  person  meant  ia  'Abd  al-Masfh  ( Ya'kQb)  ibn 
hik  al-Kind!,  the  author  of  a  well  known  apolo^  for  the  Christian 
refi^on,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. "    The  work  datea  from  the  tmie  of  the  caliph 


I  Bar-Hdbmu  (loo.  ctt.)«7S  9M  A.B.-820-a21  a.dw  ;  sea  above,  pw  645. 

•  Ckron.  BmIm,,  iL  183-187. 

*  AO.,  UL  1, 166-16e.  'Amr  Ibn  Mattft  asrs  that  he  wrote  a  eommontoiy  on 
Theologue,  !.«..  Oresory  Koslonsen,  &0..  llL  1,  Sei,  note  1. 

«  Compere  B.O.,  IiL  1,  279.  •  Bee  Badger,  Tkt  KestorianM,  IL  IS. 

e  Tbe  pioae  Honophyeltes  of  Bt  ICsry  Deipen  cut  op  thie  Tolnme  for  bind, 
inff,  fto.,  oe  they  did  aome  other  Xeatorion  books  of  Talne  la  their  Ubnuy. 

T Cod. Vat  IsxzTliL  B  (CataL  U.  483) ;  cL  0(Ca<aI.,  IIL  281) ;  elxxxrtL  5(CstoZ., 
HL  40})l  Aaeemaal  eappneee  that  the  next  article  in  cIzzztIL  does  not  belong  to 
Theodore  of  Mopeoestlo,  bat  is  token  from  IshO'  bar  NOn's  questions  onScriptare^ 

«  AO.,  UL  1.  l75w  •  Wright,  Colo*.,  p.  1178,  coL  L 

M  £.0.,  U.  489 ;  IIL  1,  60S  eg. 

U  IhUL,  ilL  1, 470 ;  Hofltaoann,  AuuHot,  pp.  244-245. 

U  B.O,t  UL  1, 488 ;  comp.  the  ordlnanoe  of  Sabhr-UhO',  pp.  0O5-M61 

U  AO.,  UL  1, 204  coL  1,  488  eoL  2,  4W  coL  1. 

M  IhUL,  UL  1,  210,  BIG  coL  2.  U  JUd.,  UL  1,  nO-SU. 

U  Mai.  Seriptt.  VtU.  Kova  CWZ.,  t.  The  name  of  the  author  la  then  g|r«B  as 
leMduaad,  donbUeas  a  mleprlnt  for  dad.  We  are  therefore  rarprlaed  to  And 
ICarUn  writing  "  lehou-hod  ArloQe  d'Badeth,*  Introd.  d  la  OrUiqim  Tuimdlt 
du  Nouvaau  TuL^  pw  W.  V  The  cocreot  reading  is  dMJMmMmtiihd. 

18  Tk»  Jpeion  cf  El^Kindi,  1885.  An  Ensllah  tnuoUttoa  appeared  ia  1882, 
Tke  Jpohn  ^Al'Kind^,  Ae.,  by  Sir  W.  UvSt.  ''*  * 


al-Ka'miln  (818-838),  and  therefors  lynclmmiaet  wtth  the  dispota- 
tions  of  Theodore  AbA  Korrah,  bishop  of  Hania.^  B«in||[  written 
in  Arabic^  It  hardly  belongs  to  this  plaoe^  bat  ia  mtntuaed  to 
aroid  minpprehension. 


minor  worka. 

To  about  this  jMriod  probably  belonn  another  higtoriaw,  the  loss 
of  whose  work  we  havo  to  regret  This  is  a  writer  named  Ahrdn 
or  Aaron,  who  is  mentioned  by  Eliaa  bar  Shln&yi  under  278  A.H.B 
886-887  A.D.» 

In  the  10th  century  the  tale  of  Jjoobite  anthon  dwindles  nway 
to  almost  nothing.  Most  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  chnrch  composed 
their  aynodical  epiitlee  and  other  official  writings  in  AraUc,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  men  of  science,  snch  aa  Abil  'AH  *Id 
ibn  lah&k  ibn  Zur'ah  (948-1008)  and  Aba  Zakarfyi  Yahyi  ibn 
*AdI,  who  died  in  974  at  the  age  of  eighty -one.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century  we  mar  renture  to  place  the  deacon  Simeon, 
whose  ChronieU  is  cited  by  Ellas  bar  ShInSyS  under  8  A.H.  =627- 
628  A.  D.  and  810  a  922-028.  ^  The  1 1th  century  ia  aomewhat  more 
prolific. 

A  Perdan  Christian  named  GlsS,^  learing  his  natire  city  of 
UshnGkh  or  UshnlL  in  JLdharb&igau,  settled,  after  aereral  remorals, 
in  the  district  of  Gabds  or  Gflbds,^  one  of  tho  aeren  diocetwai  of 
the  prorinoe  of  IfelitSne  (Alalatiah),  and  built  thenF  a  hambld 
church,  in  which  he  denoaited  sundry  relics  of  St  SetBus  and  St 
Bacchus,  and  cells  for  nimself  and  hia  three  companloaa.  This 
happened  in  9S8.*  As  the  place  grew  in  importanee,  other  nionks 
ffradually  resorted  to  it,  and  among  them  *'l[&t<i)  TOhana&n  d»> 
llfirOn,"  or  John  (the  son)  of  MilrOn,'*  a  man  of  learning  in  both 
aacrod  and  profane  literature,  who  had  studied  under  Hir  llekim 
at  Edessa.  Gisft,  the  founder  of  the  conrent,  died  at  the  end  of 
twelre  years,  and  waa  succeeded  aa  abbot  by  Ids  disciple  Elina,  who 
beautified  the  church.  Meantime  its  fame  increased  aa  a  sesit  of 
learning  under  the  direction  of  John  of  MArOn,  and  many  scribes 
found  employment  there.  The  natriareh  John  VII.,  da^righld, 
"  He  of  the  Mat "  (hia  onl^  article  of  ftimiture),'  waa  one  of  its 
yiritors.  Ellas,  on  hia  retirement,  nominated  John  of  UirOn  as 
his  successor,  wno,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  Enunannel,  a  monk 
of  Harr&n  and  a  disciple  of  the  maphriftn  Cyriacus,"  rebuilt  the 
church  on  a  lar^r  and  finer  scale^  whilst  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  was  proyided  at  the  cost  of  a  Taghritsn  mercnant  named 
M&rQthS.  This  was  in  1001.  About  this  time  Eliaa  bar  Gftghai. 
a  monk  of  Taf  hrlth,  founded  a  monastery  near  Melit£ne,  bat  died 
before  it  waa  finished.  Hb  work  waa  taken  up  by  one  Entychcs 
or  Kulaib,  who  persuaded  John  of  MirOn  to  join  him.  Here  again 
his  teaching  attracted  numbers  of  pupils.  At  laat,  after  the  lapse 
of  twelre  years,  when  there  were  i20  priests  in  the  conrent,  ho 
suddenly  withdrew  by  night  from  the  scene  of  hia  labonn  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Mir  Aaron  near  Edesea,  where  he  died 
at  the  end  of  four  ^ears,  about  1017.  His  commentary  on  the 
book  of  Wisdom  is  cited  by  Bar-Hebraus  in  the  Ay  far  Rdsi.^ 

Mark  bar  KlkX  was  archdeacon  of  the  Taghritan  chnrch  at  Moenl, 
and  waa  raised  to  the  dignity  of  maphriJin  by  the  name  of  Ignatius 
in  991.**  After  holding  this  ofl&co  for  twenty.fire  years»  he  becams 
a  Mubammadan  in  1016,*^  but  recanted  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  an  adranCed  age  "  in  great  porerty.  He  composed  a  poea 
on  hia  own  fall,  misery,  and  subseouent  repentance^  ii  -which,  fiar- 
Hebrseus  haa  preseryea  a  few  linea" 

According  to  Aasemani,  B.O,,  ii.  817  and  cl.,  Bar-Hebnena  men- 
tions in  his  ChronieU  that  a  monk  named  Joseph  wroto  three  dis- 
courses on  the  cruel  murder  of  Peter  the  deacon  by  the  Turks  at 
MelitSne  in  1058.  The  anecdote  maj  be  found  in  the  edition  of 
Bruns  and  Eirsch,  p.  252  (transL,  pi  258),  but  the  discoaraes  wtrald 
seem  rather  to  bars  dealt  with  the  retribution  that  orertook  the  re- 
tiring Turks  at  the  hands  of  the  Armenians  and  the  wintry  weather. 

Ycaha'  bar  ShOahan  (or  Susanna),  syncelltis  of  Theodore  or  John 
IX.,  was  choaen  patriarch  by  the  eastern  bishops,  under  the  name 
of  John  X.,  in  oppoaition  to  H£r8  or  Atlianaaius  YI.,  on  whom  the 
choice  of  their  western  brethren  nad  fallen  in  1058.**  He  soon  abdi- 
cated, howerer,  retired  to  a  conrent,  and  deroted  himself  to  stady. 

U  See  Zotenberg.  Catal,  Na  204, 1  sad  8,  and  Ka  905. 

M  &0..  U.  440 :  UL  1, 198.  n  Bee  Beathfen,  Fragm§ul$,  p.  9l 

n  ilU.,  p.2;  Bar-EEehnras,aron.X»lia,iLU«^BeteL 

»  Others  write  Galylel. 

M  Bar-Hebrarao,  Ckron.  Ecdm.,  L  401  n- :  B.O.,  IL  288, 850. 

M&o  iL2eo.  Oabta  waa  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Saphiatss,heiwece  the 
plain  of  M eUtf  ne  sad  Claadla. 

ts  AVtnrliTfn,  In  t  WTrtt  m  Bir  Hntwnw  f^rm  FirfTre  i  \  KM,  iHose  thu  qefiitiM 
what  conaaxloB  tbore  nar  be  between  thle  hlstorieal  peneoace  and  tiM  ww** 
what  ehadowj  "  Joaaaes  Maro/*  to  whom  Aeewnani  has  dsToted  a  haws  n 
JLO..  L  498420.  W  2.O.,  U.  182,  85L  •  iMd.,  a  MX 

ss  &O.JL28t;  seeslso&d. 

»  Bar-Hebima,  Ckum.  Bedm.,  tt.  2S7 ;  B.O.,  U.  UL 

a  See  BseAhgoD.  FnifMeiitt.  pp.  106,  IftS ;  JLO..  UL  289,  BoU  1. 

8S  AeooHfaig  to  CSnlihl.  LOtr  TkttauH,  p.  140,  la  1080  or  1040. 

»  Cknm.  le0(ee.,H.  289  ;JLO.,U.  448,  and  DtepL-^eL 
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On  the  death  of  Athanadiu  he  was  reelected  petrUrch  in  1064,  and 
sat  till  1073.^  He  carried  on  a  ooutroveriy-  with  the^patriaroh  of 
Alexandria,  ChristodOliu^  rmrding  the  mixing  of  talt  and  oil  with 
the  Eacharistic  bread  accorcUng  to  the  Syrian  practice.'  He  com- 
piled an  anaphora,  issued  a  oouection  of  twentjr-foor  canons,*  and 
m-ote  many  epistles,^  chiofly  oontrorersiaL  Such  are  the  letters  in 
Arabic  to  Christodulos  on  the  oil  and  salt*  and  the  letter  to  the 
satholicus  of  the  ArmeniaoB.*  The  tract  on  the  oil  and  salt  is  ex* 
tant  in  Paris,  Anc.  fonds  64  (Zotenberg,  Vaial.,  p.  71X  *n<i  there 
is  an  extract  from  it  in  Suppl.  32  (Zotenberff,  Catal,,  p.  64).  Bar- 
Shushan  also  wrote  four  poems  on  the  sack  of  Melitene  by  the  Turltt 
in  1058,'  and  collected  and  arranged  the  works  of  Ephraim  and 
Isaac  of  Antioch,  which  he  had  begun  to  write  out  with  his  own 
band  when  he  was  interrupted  by  death.* 

Sa'id  bar  S&bun!  lired  duiing  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century. 
Be  was  versed  in  Greek  ss  well  as  Syriac,  and  well  known  as  a 
literary  man,*  especially  as  a  writer  of  hymns."  The  patriarch 
Athauasius  YII.  Abu  '1-Farsj  bar  Khamm&ra  (1091-1129)  raised  him 
to  the  office  of  bishop  of  Melitene  (Halatiah)  in  October  1094.  His 
consecration  took  place  at  KankSrath,  near  Amid,  br  the  name  of 
John,  and  he  sot  out  for  Malatiah,  which  he  entered  on  the  yery 
iay  that  the  ^tes  were  closed  to  keep  out  the  Turks,  who  laid  siege 
to  it  under  Kil^  Arsl&n  (D&*ild  ibn  SuUimin),  sultan  of  Iconium. 
Be  was  murdered  during  the  course  of  the  siege,  in  July  1096,  by  the 
Greek  commandant  GabrieL" 

The  Nestorian  writers  of  these  two  centuries  are  both  more  numer- 
ous and  more  important  than  the  Jacobite. 

We  may  place  at  the  head  of  our  Ust  the  name  of  HSnSn-Ishd'  bar 
Sarosh^ai,  who  must  hare  lived  quite  early  in  the  I'Oth  century,  as 
be  is  cited  by  Elias  of  Anb&r  who  wrote  about  922. "  He  was  biihop 
of  Hei-ta  (al-Hirah),  and  published  questions  on  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture and  a  vocabulary  with  glosses  or  explanations,'*  which  is  con- 
stantly cited  by  his  successor  in  this  department  of  scholarship^  Bar 
Bahlul." 

.With  Bar  Saroshwai  we  naturally  connect  Ish6*  bar  Bahlfll,  in 
Ajubic  Abu  '1-Hasan  'Isft  ibn  al-BahlOl,  the  fullest  and  most  valu- 
able of  Syriac  lexicographers.  Hii  date  is  fixed  by  that  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  catholicus  *A  ohd-IshO*  I.,  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  in  963." 

'Abhd-ishO*  in  his  Catalogue,  B,0.,  iii.  1,  261,  mentions  an  author 
Abhzudh,  a  teacher  in  some  school  or  college  {tik6ldyd),  who  com- 

Eosed  a  treatise  containing  demonstrations  on  various  topics,  alpha- 
etically  arranged  and  dMicated  to  his  friend  Kurtft."  In  note  6 
Assemani  makes  the  very  circumstantial  statement,  but  without 
(nvlng  his  suthority,  that  Abhzfidh  was  head  of  the  college  founded 
at  Ba^hdadh  about  832  by  Sabhr-Ish5'  11.,^  under  Sergius  (860-872). 
But,  if  this  writer  be  identical,  as  seems  probable,  with  the  Bazildh 
who  was  the  author  of  a  Book  of  D^nitiont  described  at  some 
length  by  Hoffmann,  Ik  Senntneutieis  apud  Syrot  AridoUleit,  pp. 
151-153,  we  must  j^ce  him  nearly  a  century  later,  because  he  dtes 
the  "scholia"  of  Theodore  bar  KhOnl,  who  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Lashom  in  893.^  The  whole  matter  is,  however,  very  obecuro^ 
and  Hoffmann  has  subsequently  {Opuac  Netlor.,  p.  xxii)  sought  to 
identify  Bazudh,  who  was  also  called  Michael  (ioidL,  p.  xxi),  with 
th^.  Michael  who  is  mentioned  as  a  commentator  on  tlie  Scriptures 
by  *Abhd-!sh5',  B.O.,  iii.  1, 147,  and  whom  Assemani  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Michael  bishop  of  sJ-Ahwftz  (died  in  862  or  864).>*  All 
then  that  appears  to  be  certain  is  that  the  Persian  Baxadh  also  bore 
the  Christian  name  of  Michael,  and  that,  besides  the  alphabetically 
arranged  demonstrations  and  the  Book  of  D^nitiont,  he  composed 
a  tract  on  man  as  the  microcosm.** 

Elias,  bishop  of  Pei5z-Shabhdr  or  al-Anbar,  flourished  about  922, 
as  appears  from  his  disputes  with  the  catholicus  Abraham  (905-937),*^ 
and  his  account  of  the  miserable  bishop  Theodore  of  B^th  Garraai, 
who,  after  his  deposition  by  John  bar  HSehlrfi  (900-905)  and  subse- 
quent absolution  by  Abraham,  became 'a  Muhammadan.**    He  was 

1  Bar-Hebrsiu,  Ckron.  Sec!m.t  L  445 ;  B.O.,  11. 143  (vhere  there  era  sgsia  many 
errors,  see  Add.,  p.  476),  856.  ^  B.O.,iL  144, 85S. 

*  Bcr-Hebraas,  Chron.  SodM.,  I  U6 ;  B,0,,  IL  855. 
«  BarHebrteos,  Chron.  SeeUt.,  L  447 ;  B,0.,  VL  855. 

*  B.a  Ji.  508,  coL  2.  •  Ihid.,  U.  211, 88S ;  BerUn,  Saebau  flO,  1. 

7  B:xr-HebnBaii,  Chron,  5yr.,  n.  SSS  (tnuisL,  p.  S58) ;  B.0,,  U.  817. 

8  Bar-Hobrasna,  Chron.  Bcda.,  L  447 ;  B.O.,  L  855. 

9  BarHebneas,  Chron.  Eedu.,  L  4«8 ;  £.0.,iL  211-212. 

10  See  one  of  these,  an  aeroatic  canon,  used  in  the  senrloe  of  the  assoapttoii 
of  the  monaaUc  garb,  la  Cod.  Vat  U.  (Catal.,  VL  821,  No.  81),  Brit  Mas.  17282 
(Wrieht,  Catal,  p.  872.  No.  22),  Parla,  SappL  88  (Zotenbei«^  Catal,  p.  7^  No. 
84),  BodL  Hant  444  (P.  Smith,  Catal.,  p.  243.  Na  9> 

u  Bar-Hebnaoa,  (Aron.  Syr.,  pp.  278-279  (wansL,  pp.  284'285X 

U  B.O.,  UL  1, 280,  eoL  2,  at  «90t 

u  Ha^Jtdthd  are  x/^***  *»<>  X^^ect ;  see  Hoflknaaa,  Oputo.  Ktdor.,  p.  ziil. 

M  ko.,  {ii.  1, 261 :  see  Payne  Smith,  Tku.  Syr-,  psadflBL 

u  Bar-Hebr»aa,  Chron.  BecUi.AiL  251 ;  B.O.,  L  4tf ,  UL 1, 200 eoL  2 ;  Geaealns, 
De  B^  <t  BJ3,  p.  26 :  see  Pajme  Smith,  ThtM.  Sjfr.,  passim.    An  odltlan  of  his 

Lexic(m,\iy  M.  B.  DuTal,  la  now  (1887)  being  printed  In  Paris  at  the 

of  the  French  GoTernment 

»  B.O.,  Hi.  1, 261.  V  nid.,  1L*486. 

u  B.O.,  iii.  1,  210.  note  2,  eoL  2.     Michael .  ..,». 
Solomon  of  al-Bsfrah  la  The  Bm,  ed.  Bodge^  p.  185. 

s>  Hof&nann,  op.  dl.,  p.  ski. 

n  B.O., iiL  1,258, note  8;  Baeihgsn, JW^swala pp. SA 14L 

22  £.Q.,iU.  1,284,0011,  at  foot 


e  ahoYe,  p.  848. 
M  ichael'B  Book  qT  9««Monf  is  qnotsd  by 


tbo  author  of  a  colleetion  of  metrical  discourses  in  three  Tolumes,"  an 
apology,  epistles,  and  homiliea.*' 

Geoi^,  metropolitan  of  Mosul  and  Arbel,  was  promoted  to  this 
dignity  by  the  catholicus  Enunanuel  about  945,  and  died  after  987. 
He  contested  the  patriarchate  three  times  but  in  Tsin,  riz., — in  961, 
when  Isra'el  was  elected,**  in  963,  when  'Abdh-lshO'  L  was  the 
successful  candidate,**  and  in  987,  when  the  choice  of  the  simod 
fell  on  M&ri  bar  TobL'  His  chief  work  was  an  exposition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  offices  for  the  whole  year,  in  seven  sections,  of  which 
Aasemani  has  given  a  full  analysis  in .ff. 0.,  iiL  1,  518-540."  Some 
specimens  of  his  turgdmi  or  hymns  may  be  found  in  Codd.  Yatt  xc. 
and  xcL  {Catal.,  ii  487,. No.  27,  and  490,  No.  24),  and  Berlin^  Sachan 
167,2. 

The  date  of  Emmanuel  bar  ShahhJlrS  *  is  fixed  byhii  presence  at 
the  consecration  of  *Abhd-Ishd'  L  in  963.**  He  was  teacher  in  the 
school  of  Mftr  Gabriel  in  the  oonvent  called  the  Dairi  *£lUitft  at 
MosuL  Oard&hX  places  his  death  in  980.*^  Besides  some  minor 
expositozy  treatise*,  he  wrote  a  huge  work  on  the  ffexainuron  or 
six  days  of  creation.**  The  Vatican  MS.**  containa  twenty-eight 
discourse^  of  which  the  second  is  wanting,  and  a  twenty-ninth  is 
added  On  Baptism,  It  is  dated  1707.  The  MS.  in  the  Brit 
Mus.,  Orient  1800,  dated.  1686,  also  contains  twenty -eight  dis- 
courses, of  which  the  second  is  wanting.**  Some  of  them  are  in 
seven-syllable,  others  in  twelve-syllable  metre.**  Card&hl  has  pub- 
lished a  specimen  in  his  Ziber  Theaauri,  pp.  68-71.  Ifmmanuers 
brother,  'Abhd-ish6*  bar  Shahh&rS,  is  mentioned  by  Assemani,  B.O., 
iii  540,  and  by  Card&hL  The  latter  has  printed  part  of  one  of  his 
poems,  on  Micnael  of  A.mid,  a  companion  of  M&r  Eugenius,  in  Liher 
Thetauri,  pp.  136-137.  It  is  taken  from  Cod.  Vat  clxxxiv.  (CaiaL, 
iu.  895).  But  there  the  author  is  called  Bar  Slii'firah,  Oli^^^a^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  Michael  (at  Mosul). 

Somewhere  about  the  end  of  this  century  we  may  venture  to 
place  a  writer  named  Andrew,  to  whom  *Abhd-Ish6  has'  siven  a 
place  in  his  CeUalogiu,  and  whom  Assemani  has  chosen  to  identify 
with  the  well  known  Andrew,  bishop  of  Samos&ta,  the  opponent 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.**  The  words  or  AbKd-Isho',  if  we  understand 
them  rightly,  mean  that  this  Andrew  wrote  iurgdmi  (or  hymns  of 
a  particular  kind)  and  a  work  on  puhhdm  tiydmi,  the  placiugof 
the  diacritical  and  vowel  points  and  marks  of  interpunetion.*^  He 
was  therefore  an  inofTcnsive  grammarian. 

Elias,  the  first  Nestorian  catholicus  of  the  name,  was  a  native  of 
EarkhA  dhS-Ghedd&n,**  was  trained  in  Beghd&dh  and  al-MadMn, 
and  became  bishop  of  TlrhSn,  whence  he  was  advanced  to  the 
primacy  in  1028,  and  sat  till  1049.**  According  to  'Abhd-Xshd',  he 
compiled  canons  and  ecclesisstical  decisions^  and  composed  gram- 
matical tracts.^  According  to  Mtrl  ibn  Sulaim&n,^he  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  principles  of  religion  in  twenty -two 
chapters,  which  may  be  identical  with  the  second  of  the  above, 
and  of  a  form  of  consecration  of  the  altar  (Intddda  al-tnadhbah). 
His  Grammar  was  composed  in  his  younger  days,  before  he  became 
bishop.  It  has  been  edited  and  translated  from  a  MS.  at  Berlin^ 
by  Baethgen.^  A  tract  of  his  on  the  diacritical  points  and  marks 
of  interpunction  is  cited  and  used  by  John  bar  Z5  bL^ 

Aba  Sa*Id  *Abhd-IshO'  bar  Bahriz  was  abbot  of  the  convent  of 
Elias  or  Sa'Id  at  Mosul,  and  a  candidate  for  the  patriarchate  when 
Elias  L  was  elected  in  1028.  He  wss  subsequently  promoted  to 
be  metropolitan  of  AthSr  or  Mosul.  ^  He  collected  ecclesiastical 
canons  and  decisions,^  wrote  on  the  law  of  inheritance,'  and  an 
exposition  of  the  offices  of  the  church. 

Assemani  has  assigned  the  same  date  to  Daniel  (the  son)  of 
7{LbhfinIth&,  bishop  of  Tahal  in  B^th  Oarmai,  but  without  any 
sufficient  reason.^    If  he  be  really  identical  with  the  Daniel  to 


B  B.O..  UL  1,  258-260;  (MLYat  elzzxUL  (CbArf.,  UL  883);  Berlin,  Saohau 
182;  eoUeetJon  of  th«  8.P.0.1C. ;  Gardlhl,  LOtr  TkstauH,  pp.  72-76. 

•*  In  Cod.  Vat  xd.  {CalaL,  IL  491,  Na  85)  then  la  a  homily  ascribed  to  Ellas 
of  AnbSr,  bnt  tha  Syrlao  taxi  haa  FSuL  Si  B.O.,  U.  442. 

»  JbuL,  IL  442  •  flL  1,  20a  ooL  2.  »  Ibid.,  U.  448. 

M  8eeaiaoaidAyattaKlTilL,exUx.,andollU.,lnCala<.,  liL2n«9.  In  Cod. 
Yat  eL  (CSatoI.,  IiL  280)  thera  are  qncstkms  regarding  variooa  aarvicea,  baptism. 


»  See  B.O.,  UL  1,  54a  In  Anbio  ash-ShahhSr  or,  aeoordlng  to  another  read- 
ing, aah-fiha**ir  (aee  and  of  thta  paragraph)^  »  B.O.,  UL  1,  200,  coL  2. 

si  Xttar  rkawurt,  p.  71.     »Ao.,ULl,2n.     «  Na  clzxxlL,  Ootal.,  UL  880. 

S4  There  are  two  MBS.  In  Beriln,  Saehan  100-1 70  and  800-810  (aee  Saohan,  Btim, 
pp.  8e4-806X  and  one  In  the  ooUeetlon  of  the  S.P.C.K. 

H  la  the  MS.  Brit  Moa.  It  is  said  that  thla  la  only  the  fourth  volume  of  the 

iraolMnm,i^aa   Z£lA»    I^d^i^    |AeSa^>   IfteQlS^ 
IS  B.O..  UL  1, 202.    ~ 

V  See  Boflbnaan,  0mm.  ITttter.,  pp.  vlL,  vllL  And  so  Abraham  EcehsIleBsis 
rendered  the  worda,  Ubrum  dt  rolieii*  oMuteiidl. 

io  Karkh  Joddla,  in  BCth  Gannai ;  see  Hofltaaaan,  Auu€g$f  pa 
»  B.O.,  UL  902-168 ;  Bar-Habrmis,  Chron.  Boefat.,  U.  V5-m. 


41  /Md.,p.268,eoLL 


»  In  Aiabio  ] 
254,275. 
«*  B.O.,  UL  1, 285. 

4S  Alter  Beataad  86, 15,  in  Kmrwm  rermkknttt,  fte.,  p.  81. 
«  B^tKht  Orammattk  dm  Mar  BUob  van  Tirhan,  18B0. 

44  8ee  B.O..  UL  1,  266,  ttoU  7 ;  GafaL  VaL,  UL  411  (nnder  Ka  U.):  Wright, 
CbteL,  p.ll76,eoL2.  «  jl a,  UL  1, 268-264. 

45  B.O.,  UL  1. 270.  4r  nUL.  p.  267,  eoL  2,  lln.  penott. 

4S  That  he  folloirs  'Ahbd-bhO*  bar  Bahria  in  the  OakOoffu*  of 'Abbd-UhO*  Is 
no  evidenoe  whatevar  as  to  his  date ;  and  the  work  mentioned  In  B.O.,  UL  1, 
174v  notes  8  and  4,  is  not  by  Bsr  Bkhzls,  but  by  George  of  Mosul  and  ArMl 
(seeCodlYatoUiL). 
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whom  OtoTgb,  metropoUtan  of  Motal  and  ArbSl,  dedicatad  his  ex- 
position of  the  offioes  of  the  church,  he  mnet  hare  lired  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  prerioiia  eentarjr.  He  wrote  ftineral  termona^  metri- 
cal homiliea,  answen  to  Boriptnral  ^ueetiona  and  enigmaii  and 
other  atttff  of  the  eame  tort  More  important  probablj  were  hie 
•* Book  of  Flowera."  KWidbhd  dMSabbdbhi,  which  may  hare  been 
a  poetical  florileginm ;  his  Solution  qf  thi  QtteMions  in  tht  jyU 
Volunu  of  Imat  of  Hinsvih't  Worha ;  and  his  commentary  on  the 
P$ad$  <f  Knowl§dg€  or  maxims  (of  Eragrina).^ 

Conspieaoas  among  the  writers  of  this  cenhiry  is  EKas  bar 
Bhiniyi,  who  was  bom  in  975,*  adopted  the  monastio  life  in  the 
conrenfr  of  Michael  at  Mosnl  under  tne  abbot  John  the  Lame,' and 
was  ordained  priest  by  Nathaniel,  bishop  of  Shenn&  (as-Sinn),  who 
afterwards  boMme  catholioos  nnder  the  name  of  John  Y.  (1001-12).^ 
Ellas  was  subsequently  in  the  oonrent  of  Simeon  on  the  Tigris 
opposite  Sliennft,  and  was  made  bishop  of  BSth  Kuhadhrfi  in  1002.' 
At  the  end  of  1008  he  was  adranced  to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan 
of  Kislbia.'  With  the  next  patriarch,  John  TL  barNfirOl  (1012-20\' 
prerionsly  bishop  of  H6rt&,  he  was  on  good  terms :  but  he  set  his 
face  against  Ish6*.yabh  bar  Esekiel  (1020.25).*  Under  Elias  L 
(1028-49)  all  seems  to  hare  been  quiet  again.  That  our  author 
sunriTed  this  patriarch  is  clear  from  his  own  words  in  ^.  0.,  iiL  1, 
208,  coL  2,  U.  10,  20.*  His  greatest  work  is  the  AnndU  or 
ChronieU^  of  which  unfortunately  only  one  imperfect  cony  exists.'* 
Baethgen  has  pablinhed  extracts  from  it  under  the  title  otFrag- 
tntnU  ayr.  u,  arab.  ffidorikor,  1884,  which  hare  enabled  scholars 
to  recognise  its  real  importanoe.^  The  exact  date  of  the  Annalt, 
and  probablT  of  the  writing  of  the  unique  covy,  is  fixed  by  the 
statement  of  the  author^  16b,  that  John,  bisnop  of  HSrt&,  was 
ordained  catholicus  on  Wednesday,  19th  of  the  latter  Te^rTn, 
A.  Gr.  1S24  (10th  Korember  1012  A.D.),  and  that  he  still  ruled 
the  Nestorian  Church  '*  down  to  this  year  in  which  this  work  was 
composed,  namely,  A.  Or.  1380  "  (1018-19). >*  After  the  AnnaU 
we  maj  mention  Elias's  Syriao  grammar,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Nestonan  writings  on  the  subiecC^  and  his  Arabio-Syriao  Tocabu- 
lary,  Kitdh  at-TarjumAnJl  ta  Hm  lughat  at'Surydn  or  "  the^ter- 
preter,  to  teach  the  Syriao  Language  "  It  has  been  edited  ny  De 
Lagarde  in  his  PrmUrmi$aorum  LiM  Duo,  1879,  and  was  the  store- 
house from  which  Thomas  a  Koraria  derived  his  Thrmurus  Arabico- 
Syro-Latinus,  1688.  Elias  was  also  a  composer  of  hymns,  some  of 
which  occur  in  the  Nestorian  •crrice-books,^  and  of  metrical 
homilies,  apnarenUy  of  an  artificial  character. "  He  edited  four 
Tolumea  of^  aecisions  in  eoolesiaatical  law,  which  are  often  cite4 
Vy  *Abhd-Ish6*  of  Nisibis  in  his  ColUdio  Can<mum  Synodieorum^'; 
indeed  the  third  seotionr  "On  the  DiTision  of  Inheritances^"  is  en- 
tirelT  borrowed  from  the  work  of  EUaai'^  Of  his  epistles  that  to 
the  Dishops  and  people  of  Baghdidh  on  the  illegal  ordination  of 
Ishd*-Tabh  bar  Esekiel  ispreserred  in  Ood.  Yat  cxxix.  {Catal.,  iiL 
191).'*  Six  of  his  Arabio  dissertations  hare  been  deecribed  by 
Assemani  in  the  J9. 0. ,  iiL  1,  270-272.  The  most  important  of  them 
appears  to  be  No.  6,  a  disputation,  in  asTen  sessions  or  chapter^ 
with  the  Tixir  Abu  1-Kisim  al-Husain  ibn  *AlI  al-Maghribi^pre- 
ceded  by  a  letter  to  the'secreUrr  Abu  l-*Alft  9a*id  Ibn  SahL  These 
meetings  took  place  in  1026,  and  the  work  was  committed  to  writing 
in  1027,  afUr  the  death  of  the  vizir  at  Maiyftftrikin  in  October, 
and  published  with  the  spprobation  of  the  celebrated  commentator, 
philosopher,  and  lawyer  Abu  l-Far^  ^Abdallih  ibn  at-Jaiyib,'*  who 
was  secretary  to  the  patriarch  Eliae  L  The  anonymous  work  de- 
scribed in  fUl  by  Assemani  {B,  0,,  iiL  1, 808-806)  under  the  tiUe  of 
KOabu  'UBurhOn  'aid  foMhi  (or  rather  /t  (ofMhi^  'l-imdn,  "  The 
Demonstration  of  ths  Truth  of  the  Faith,"  is  also  by  him.** 

Here  we  may  pauae  in  our  enumeration  to  cast  an  eye  upon  some 


t  JLO..  U.  1,  irc  >  B«•a,CW■l.,^•e,eQLS. 

s  JLO.,  ia  1,  aeeaou  s,  sn  mL  i. 

«  Bftafboni.  Fragwumit,  pp.  101, 151 ;  10«,  Ut ; 
KlflL,  fl/isi,  SSI ;  JLO.,  IL  444. 

"  ~    "  ■  '    PPL  101,  ISS.  , . 

ir-Hebnma.  Cknm.  Mettm.,  IL  S8t ;  JLO., 


7  i»U.,pp.lM,lSS:  Bar. 
S  JLO.,  lU.  1,  ITS. 


e  nUL,  w.  108,  IBS. 
•.,1l448L 


M  Brit] 


CatdM^(f4htr 
UOS). 


,  Ad±  nST  (Bflwa,  OataT..  pp.  80-00;  Wrifkl  CWaL,  p.  1100 
has  OTvlooked  Wrtelitrs  CaUL.  p.  1900^  and  tlie  plata  la 
sT  a<  P^tmointAtea  fiorMy.  No.  IzxtL    The  Syrtae  text 


9wtimOr  viittea  bj  an  anuuwaaia,  wkaraae  Iha  oldar  Armlile  test  vaa  piot- 
sMy  wrIUm  Iff  Klaa  htmmllL 
vi  Ttete  ara  aoae  aztraete  tnm  Iha  JnnaU  la  Barila,  SMhaa  108.  8. 

I  MHL  la  tta  IMt.  Moa.  Add.  SASTO,  Or.  9S14  (Ihw.);  Vat  Ood. 

tLVA  jTohi 

(.atooSlO, 


.  (CWaL,  flL  4101  Oodd.  aeeez.  eeooL  (Mai,  ScriftL  VA 

.  Madia.  eaelxL^Oaaai:,n.41S>:  Barila.  BaehM  8,  t,  atoo  S 

sadlathaoollMtloaortha&P.aK.    Part  of  Iha  vcric  Cnotione  IH) 


CSair.,  v.), 
and  900^1; 


•ditad  hj  Dr.  B.  ^lntthtil,  Lalpde.  188S. 

M  E,9., Ood.  Yal.  xe. (CWal..U4Sr>  Voa.  II.  1^ IT,  18 : •Ood. Tat  set (flmtaL, 
n.  4tlX  Moa.  18, 14, 10, 17;  BotIIb,  Bnehan  04,  lOi 

»  See  Ood.  Vat  elxzzlT.  (OalaL,  IIL  890),  a  poaaa  m  tta  lova  of  laamlM.  ta 
whlehttMlattwAlaphdeaaaotooeQr.    It  la  prtatod  bj  CkidiU  la  ttaXa«r 


Um«K,  pp.  8844.  la  MaI.SBrMLrML«MMGBB.,z. 

W  JLOL.l!l.l.fl«r-tOO;]faI.ap.dt..T.pp.M.m.      »  JLO..  BL  l.  STl-frOL 

U  Hi  dtad  la  1049;  aea  J.O.,  HI.  1,  644;  WaetaaMd,  OmL d.  amk  Atnit, 
Ha  181;  11«  AU  OfalbTah,  ad.  MSOar,  L  980;  Bai^Halmm,  JTW.  DpMil., 
pL  8S5  (InanL,  p.  988) ;  Otm.  9yr.,  ^  980  (Irand.,  p.  844>:  CVin.  AriML,  L  9B8L 

*  8aath«  denuui  tnttslnUoa  Hy  L.  Hoaal,  Dm MiHtnimm  WUmmm 

L  OMlMHb  Oolawr,  UOOT 


»Jawifd«rraftff*«<ld.( 


anonymous  translations,  which  we  are  inelinod  to  ascribe  to  the  lOUi  1 
and  11th  oenturies,  and  which  are  interesting  as  showing  what  Ue  j 
popular  literature  of  the  Syrians  was,  oompured  with  that  of  thm  | 
theologians  and  men  of  science. 

Wehsre  already  spoken  of  the  older  translation  of  JToAIs^l  si. 
DamnagK,  made  by  tne  periodentes  BOdh  in  the  0th  century  of  otr 
era  (see  above,  p.  887).  About  the  middle  of  the  8th  centurr  there 
appeared  an  independcQt  Arabio  translation  ttma  tiie  FahisTl  bj 
*Abdallih  ibn  al-Mukafia*,  which,  nnder  the  name  of  KalUak  m. 
Dimnah,  has  been  the.  parent  of  secondary  yenions  in  the  Syriae, 
Persian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Spanish  languages.  "^  The  Syrisc 
Torsion  was  disoorered  by  the  present  writer  in  a  uniqne  Uk  ia 
the  librarr  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  publiahed  by  his  ia 
1864.**  It  ia  evidentlpr  the  work  of  a  Christian  pries^  liriag  st  a 
time  when  the  oondition  of  the  Syrian  Church  was  one  of  p*st 
degradation,  and  the  power  of  the  caliphate  on  the  wane,  so  that 
the  state  of  society  was  that  of  complete'  disorder  and  Hcentioaa- 
ness,**  a  deecription  which  would  rery  well  apply  to  the  10th  oc 
11th  century.  Indeed  we  could  not  place  it  much  later,  bacsnai 
part  of  the  uniqne  MS.  goes  back  to  the  18th  centnry,  and  erea 
its  text  is  Tsry  corrupt,  showing  that  it  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  sereral  ^nerations  of  scribes.  "  The  chief  Tslue  of  tlua 
later  Syriao  rersion  is  that  it  sheds  light  on  the  original  text  of 
the  Arabio  X.  te.  D.  The  Arabic  text  which  the  Syriae  tranaUtor 
had  before  him  must  bars  been  a  better  one  than  De  Saey's,  becasM 
numbers  of  Ouidi's  extracts,**  which  are  not  found  at  all  ia  Di 
Sacr's  text,  appear  in  their  proper  plaoee  In  the  later  Syriar."" 

To  about  the  aame  period,  judging  by  the  simflarity  of  9tr]t  asd 
language,  we  would  assign  the  Syriae  reraion  of  the  book  of  5fVt- 
hOML  This  work  was  translated,  probably  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  8th  century,  from  FahlaTi  into  Arabic  by  llflai*  a  Mahaa- 
madan  Peraian.  It  is,  as  Ncldeke  has  shown,"  the  srosller  of  tl» 
two  recensions  known  to  the  Arabe,  the  larger,  entitled  Atlaa  (!) 
amd  Sindibddh,  being  the  work  of  al-Aabagh  ibn  *Abd  al-*AiIf  la- 
S^istftnL  The  smsller  Sindibddh  was  in  its  tnm  done  into  Syiitc, 
and  tiience  into  Greek  by  Michael  AndroopOlus  for  Gabriel,  -pnaa 
of  MeliUne  (1080-1 100\  as  diseoTcred  by  Comparetti,'  under  th* 
name  of  Zurrfrat  (Sindipas), Just  as  JCaWah  ^n-JHmuaM  was  tnoa* 
lated  by  Symeon  (the  son  oi)  Seth  for  the  emperor  Alexiaa  Coa- 
nenua,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1081.  The  Syriae  Teraoa, 
which  bears  the  title  of  the  S^cry  </  Sindbdm  and  ths  fkilctofhtn 
who  wtrt  wU\  him,  hss  been  edited  by  Baethgen,  with  ar  Geraaz 
translation  and  notes^  from  the  unique  MSL  in  the  Boyal  library 
at  Berlin.** 

A  third  product  of  the  sams  age  we  beliere  to  be  tlie  STriae  txmni- 
lation  of  Paoudo-Callisthenes's  X^s  of  AUxandtr  ths  Orwai,  muit 
from  an  Arabic  Torsion  of  a  Greek  onginaL  Of  this,  howersr,  ta 
shsll  be  better  able  to  judge  when  the  Syriae  text  liea  before  na  ia 
print** 

LastlT  ws  would  place  somewhere  between  the  Mk  sad  11th  ees- 
turiee  the  Syriae  translation  of  Eaop's  (JEeop's)  FahUo^  which  ht- 
been  edited  under  a  somewhat  Jewiah  garb  b^  Landstber^ger,*  vhs 
imagined  himself  to  hsTe  found  the  Syriao  onainal  of  the  Cabin  of 
Syntipas  (Sindipas),  whereas  Geiger*'  dearly  uowed  tlmt  we  hxn 
here  to  do  with  a  Syriao  rendering  of  one  of  the  forma  of  the  bbla 
of  Eaop.  In  fiact,  aa  Geiger  pointed  out,  DVnCTl  is  anlj  a  ekrial 
error  for  DVADMl.  In  Syriae  MSa  of  this  eoDectioii  the  title  ii 
written  -"^^^intnaT.  "  of  Jooephua.****  In  some  ckaa  relatioB  tB 
these  stands  the  story  of  Joaephus  and  king  Kebuehadnezar  ia 
the  Berlin  MS.  Alt  Bestand  67,  £  18^7,  inth  which  are  inter 
woTen  a  number  of  Eaople  fabler  They  haTS  been  adited  (vi^k 
the  exoeption  of  two)  by  BSdigsr  in  his  Chrodowt.  Syr,,  Sd  edi,  pp. 
97-100. 

Besoming  our  enumeratioii  of  Syrian  writers,  we  find  thnt  ia  i^ 
12th  oentU^  the  number  of  them,  whether  Jacobite  or  Kestoriaa, 
is  smsll,  but  two  of  the  former  eeet  are  men  of  real  mark. 

Aba  Ghilib  bar  ^LbOnl,  the  younger  brother  of  Said  hmr  ^bSs 
(eee  abore^  p.  840),  was  slmost  as  vnfortonate  aa  Us  brother.  H: 
wss  raised  to  the  episoopete  of  Bdoeaa  after  hie  brother'a  death  b: 
Athanaaua  YIL,  but  speedily  depoeed  on  aooonnt  of  a  qaa.-re:. 
although  many  of  the  fedeasenea,  among  them  the  goneraor  Eali- 

a  Bee  Keith -Faleonar,  XmlOak  mmd  l>tmmmk  er  Aa  FmUm  of  Bidft^  IV 
latrod  oeilott. 

M  WHAt,  rw  Boat  eTrsMel  mmJDimmA,  8  ■■■falidjhiaa.iraMg  Onie  Via. 

a  Bm  Wrtghfi  PvaftM,  p.  zL  aa^ 

M  Bm  OaidI,  Strndii  ml  Tmt»  AmU  M  Ubrm  M  Etiam  •  JMbbm,  UCX 

»  K«lth-PaleoBer,  ml  ««.,  pi  Iz.  »  ZJXIT.C,  scidL  (lam  99-  seiSS. 

W  Mtmrdkt  fotome  ^LOn  dl  SimMbSd,  1808,  p.  98  a|.  ;  lie  A&Iotw  An<| 
tOL  Iz.  1,>  BT  m. 

aa  Alt.  BMtand  sr,  C  00«.    A  anall  a. 
bj  BBdIgv.  Ckwmtam.  Bgr^  9d  ad.,  pp.  106>10I. 

»  An  edttiaB  of  It  la  la  pcapuation  lij  Mr  B.  A.  ▼.  WWdjs,  sT  fte 
MaaNa,  ftvm  Iv*  MBS.    Bee  fcodlgw,  Ofvftaik^r^  M  ed., pp.  llS-im »' 

Somkm,  D^rbAm  Ortgimot  *r  Ci  ImAtmkm 
I  Up  eertkr  diMHiifliM,  Fmhmtm  mii^ 
Si  x.ikM,o^  sir.  naoox  *L  BBS  m, 
te  esaaipla.  X&  nte.  Geo.  IMBa.  ft  i 
JMeuMft,  pp.  is..  a.X 


the  Jomrma  ^Ot  Awurimn  OrtaaM 

**  DWIOntr^rV),  Die  reWe  d« 
Fahdu  4m  SfmltrmM,  ISBOl.     ~ 
Armmmm,  1S4& 

«  JLO..  BLVr.vMh  Bote  t.    BSkftresasipKinL 
B  (Wright '^Ue&  AMI -^        -      -   ^    _. 
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win,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Booilloii,  took  Ide  part  He  died  of  a 
fiJl  from  hifl  hoiae,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  patriarch  in  1129.^ 
Though  a  good  scholar  and  lingaiat,  he  doea  not  appear  to  hare 
written  anything  that  haa  come  down  to  oar  times.  Assemani,  it 
is  tmei,  ascribes  to  him  three  poems  in  twelTe-syllable  metre  on  the 
captore  of  Edessa  by  ZengI  ibn  Ik-sanknr ;  but,  as  this  took  place 
in  1144,'  the  writer  most  have  been  his  soeoessor,  Basfl  bar  Shnmn& 
(1148-6»).» 

John,*  bishop  of  Hani&n  and  UardS  or  ICbdln,  had  charge  of 
the  Jacobite  chorches'in  the  East,  his  diooese  including  Tell-Besmfi, 
KSphar-tathX,  Dui,  Kisibis,  Bfo'ain,  and  tha  Ehftbhdrft  or  KhftbOr. 
He  was  originaUy  a  monk  of  Edessa.  was  appointed  biahop  by 
Athanasios  V IL  m  1126,  and  was  killed  br  a  udl  from  his  horse 
in  1165,  at  the  age  of  serenty-eiffht.'  He  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  restoration  of  the  decayea  churches  and  monasteriea  of  his 
diocese^  as  may  be  seen  i^m  the  autobiogFaphieal  fra^^ment  in  £.0,^ 
iL  217  K.  YtoOk  the  same  document;  pp.  224-225,  it  appears  that 
he  was  rond  of  USS.,  which  he  collected,  reoaired,  and  bound,  and 
that  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  four  small  oopiea  of  the  Goepels 
in  gold  and  sUtw.  He  ei^joyed  a  well  earned  reputation  aa  a  land- 
surveyor  and  pnstical  engineer.*  Bar-Hebrous  notea  his  great 
liberality  in  re&eming  the  captire  Sdeasenes  who  had  been  curried 
off  by  Zengfs  troops.^  The  Ml  of  Edeasa  (1144),  howoTer,  was  an 
event  that  got  him  into  a  great  deal  of  trouola.  He  was  iU-advised 
enough  to  write  a  treatiae  on  the  Providence  of  God,  in  which  he 
maintained  tiiat  chastisements  of  that  kind  were  not  sent  upon 
men  by  God,  and  that,  if  the  troops  of  the  Franks  (Crusaders)  had 
been  there,  Edessa  would  not  have  been  taken  by  ZengL  Such 
rank  heresy  of  course  brought  down  upon  him  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops.  He  was  attacked  %  the  priest  Sallbhft  of  KariAirah  (I),*  bv 
John  Dishop  of  Eaisfim,*  John  bar  Andreas  bishop  ofMabb^gh,'* 
andDionynusbar^allU.^  HewasalsothecompUerofananaphora.^ 

The  star  of  this  century  amon^  the  Jacobites  is  undeniably  Jacob 
bar  9al2bl  of  MeUtene  (Ualatiah).  He  was  created  bishop  of 
Mar'ash,  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,  by  Athanaslus  YlIL 
(Yesha*  bar  Ketrah,  1188-66),  in  1146,  and  the  diooese  of  MabbOgh 
was  aleo  placed  imder  his  charae.^  Michael  I.  (1166-99)  transferred 
him  to  ijnid,  where  he  died  in  1171.^  The  list  of  his  works,  as 
quoted  by  Assemani  from  a  Syriao  MS.,  is  very  considerable,"  and 
he  has  daalt  with  them  at  great  length. i*  we  may  mention  the 
following.  (1)  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  only 
one  complete  MS.  exists  in  Europe.''  The  order  of  the  books  is — 
the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings,  Psalm^ 
Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  the  Song  of  Sonfli^  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets^  and 
Ecclesiasticus.  Each  book  has  a  material  or  literal  ana  a  spiritual 
or  mystical  commentary.  Several  of  the  hooka  have  two  con\- 
meutaries,  one  on  the  PSshltti,  the  other  on  ^e  Hexaplar  text ; 
Jeremiah  has"  actually  three,  one  on  the  Hexaplar,  and  tw<^  a 
shorter  and  a  longer,  on  the  PSshlttft.  (2)  Gomrnsatuj  on  the  1<  ew 
Testament,  from  which  Assemani  W  given  many  extracts. "  The 
order  <^  the  books  is— the  four  Gospel^  the  Revelation  of  St  John, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostlos,  the  seven  apostolic  ^iatles,  and  the 
fourteen  epistlee  of  St  PauL"  (8)  A  compendium  of  theolooy,  of 
which  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  MS.  in  Europe  ;  see  J?.(A.  iL 
168,  coL  1,  IL  18-15,  and  p.  170.  (4)  A  copious  treatise  agamst 
heresies,  dealing  with  the  Huhammadans^  the  Jews,  the  Kestorians, 
the  Dyophysites  or  supporters  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  Annenians.**    (6)  A  treatise  on  the  Providence  of  God,  against 


1  8m  £.0.,  U.  SIS,  868-S50 ;  Bar-Hebnnis,  Ckfnm.  JBtelM.,  L  407-479. 

s  B.O.,  it  elL  (oomp.  'o.  817> 

•  6«e  Bar-H«tma8,  Chro$L  4yr.,  p.  888  (tnasL,  p.  835);  Ckron.  JfootMu,  L 


I  was  probablj  Jaopb;  sm  JLO.,  IL  280,  coL  1,  at  the 


497,  M7. 

«  His  taptiimal 
foot 

•  AO.,  iL  ilfl;  S98 ;  Bar-Hebnans,  Cknm,  Aetn.,  L  68L 

•  B.O.t  U.  896 ;  BBr-Hebmus,  Ckrvn.  Modm..  L  686^87. 

7  Ckro%.  Awbfk,  L  601.  •  DM  in  1164,  B.O.,  U.  868. 

•  £.0.,  U.  864 :  Bw-HAbiwofl,  anm.  XSooIct.,  L  801, 554,  550.    IMed  la  im. 
M  Afterwards  of  TOr-'Abbdln ;  Bar-Hebnaua,  Cknm.  EcBU».t  L  515.    Ha  eora- 

poMd  both  in  AnnmilMi  and  SttIu,  &0.,  IL  860  ooIL  1,  8,  868  ooL  1 ;  Bar- 
Hebraaa.Ckroik  SceUi.,  L  48T.  Died  In  1156:  AO.,  iL  868 ;  Bw-Hebnras,  CkniL 
Eodm.,  L  517 ;  IM  Brit.  Mxu.  Orient.  1017  (Wright,  OUoL,  pp.  887-808X 

u  £.0. ,  U.  807 ;  Btr-H«bmQi,  Cknm.  Sedm.,  L  506.  U  ^0.,  iL  88a 

u  £.0.,  ii.  868;  Bar-Hebrmu,  Ckron.  Eodn.^  L  618.510. 

M  AO.,  iL  868, 865 ;  Bar-H«br«u,  Cknm.  SeOu.,  L  550. 

u  B.O.,  il.  810 ;  oomp.  CMoL  BOL  Lour,  tt  PaltU.  JMIe;,  &  70. 

M  B.O.,  IL  167*806. 

v  At  Paris,  BnppL.  OS,  in  Zotsnbeis'a  dotal.,  Na6&  There  are  fraffmaats  in 
Ane.  ftmds  8  (Zotenbco^,  Catak,  No.  0);  sm  also  God.  Yat  zotL  »,  48,  48 
(PwOms),  80  (on  tha  ProrfietBV  M  B.O.,  iL  157.17a 

u  The  Gospels  are  In  Brit  Mna.  Add.  7184;  Ood.yat  civ.  19.84,  dlvL,  eelxzr.. 
iz.;  Paris,  Ana  ibnds  88,  84  (ZotenbeiTi  Ootal.,  Nos.  67.68);  BodL  Or.  708,  3. 
St  katthaw,  BodL  Hunt  847.  Batelatton,  Ac,  Brit  Mns.  Add.  7185 ;  BodFor. 
56a  Dndlar  Loftns  was  the  Urst  to  make  vm  of  thsM  ooramcnteriM  in  his 
two  works,  Th$  EmtUUm  of  Diomgtku  Sgma,  writkn  oboN  900  |Mn  efiue,  on 
a*  Svanodut  8t  Iforfc,  tnnOaUd  tar  D.!.  (Dnblln,  1679),  bbAA  dear  and  Ltanud 
B^ieatbmiffatBidoryefom'amaaaHourJ.a,.  .  .  &y  Dlonyiiw  fiyru^ 
.  .  .  trtndatad  hfi  D.  L.  (Dablin,  1696);  sm  Payne  Smitli.  CUoL,  p.  411,    - 

d  and  t    Loftos^s  mannsoript  txaaslatiotts  are  la  "'^-  •^-••-•—  *- 

«and7. 

»JBL0.,lL17asil.  The  aeeiton  agdnst  the  llw>aininadana  ia  eonialned  hi 
Ood.  Tat  zotL  19,  and  that  agdnst  liie  Keatoriaaa  hi  Paris,  Ane.  Ibods  19i 
rSotaabai&  CUoL,  Ha«9,  S)i    Than  It  aa  citael  toot  the  kttarla  BodL 
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John,  hishop  of  ICiidln,''  apparentlv  no  longer  extant  (6)  Ezpoai- 
tions  of  the  Eucharistio  service,"  of  tiie  Kioene  creed,^  oi^the  oon- 
aecrstion  of  the  chrism,'*  of  the  services  of  conaecration,"  and  of 
the  Jacobite  confession  of  Caith.*  (7)  Canons  on  confeesion  and 
absolution.'^  (8)Twoanaphomorlitnigies.*  (0)  Various  pra^rois^ 
prooamia,  and  sedrSs.*  (10)  Homilies^  $.g.,  encomium  on  the  patriarch 
Michael  the  Elder,*"  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,*^  and  on  withhold- 
ing the  sacrament  from  thoee  who  abstain  from  communicating  for 
a  period  of  more  tban  forty  dayap"  (11)  A  commentary  on  the  six 
CeHlurUa  of  £vaffrina.>*  (12)  Two  poems  on  the  £aU  of  Edeeaa  (llUX** 
three  on  the  fiJl  of  Har*aah  (1156),**  and  two  on  another  incident 
(1159).**  Amone  the  works  mentioned  in  the  list  in  ^.0.,  iL  210- 
211,  we  cannot  find  any  traoea  of  the  CommeiUariu»  in  Seripta 
Doetorumt  the  Ciympendium  Stdorittrum  Fairvnt  a  Sanctorum  d 
Ifariyrumf  and  the  Compendium  Canonum  Apodolieorum,  nor  of 
the  commentaries  on  the  books  otDiaUdieB,  ibid.,  ooL  1.  Of  the 
epistles  two  are  exUnt  in  Arabic,  Berlin,  Sachau  61, 1,  2.  Ftom 
a  treatise  Or  Ute  Strudun  qfjfan  there  are  two  short  extracts  in 
BodL  Harsh.  S61,  C  89.  Dionvaius  appeara  also  to  have  revised 
the  Jacobite  order  of  baptism,'^and  to  have  drawn  up  a  volume  of 
services  for  the  days  of  tlie  week.** 

Michael  the  Elder,"  the  son  of  Eliaa,  a  priest  of  MelitCne^  of  the 
family  of  KindasI,^  was  abbot  of  tiie  convent  of  Bar-saum&,  nesr 
Melitine,^  which  we  find  him  supphring  with  water,  with  the  help 
of  John,  bishop  of  M&rdin,  in  1163.^  He  was  elected  patriarch  in 
1100,  and  held  office  till  1199.**  He  revised  the  Jacobite  pontifical 
and  ritual,  arransing  its  contents  under  forty-six  heads,  as  exhibited 
in  Cod.  Yat  lL,^drew  up  an  anaphora,*  wrote  a  tract  setting  forth 
the  Jacobite  confession  of  faith,^  a  treatise  against  a  Coptic  schis- 
matic, Mark  the  son  of  Konbar,  on  the  question  of  confession,^ 
and  a  poem  on  a  case  of  persecution  in  1169.'  He  also  revised 
in  1186  the  life  of  Abhhai,  biahop  of  Kiccea,  having  found  most 
copies  of  it  in  a  very  disordered  state.'  His  most  important  work 
was  a  ChronieU,  from  the  creation  to  1190  A.D.,  which  waa  trans- 
lated, with  other  works  of  his,  into  Armenian,  and  apparently 
exists  in  that  Unguage  alone.**  Some  extracts  from  it  worapubliahed 
by  Dulaurier  in  the  Journal  Asiaiiqw  for  1848,  p.  281  sg.,  and 
1849,  TL  816  tq.,  and  the  whole  has  been  edited  in  a  French  trans- 
lation DY  v.  Langlois,  Chroniqxu  d$  Michel  I*  Grand,  1868.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  translator  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  was  the 
vartabed  David,  and  it  was  finished  by  the  priest  Isaac,  who  com- 
pleted his  task  in  1248,  continuing  it  down  to  his  own  day.  A 
third  person  engaged  in  translatinff  the  works  of  Michael  into 
Armenian  waa  the  vartabed  Tartan."  Appended  to  the  Chronicle 
is  an  extract  i^m  a  treatiae  of  his  *'  On  the  Sacerdotal  Order  and  its 
Origin,"  or  "  On  the  Origin  of  Sacerdotal  Institutions,''  with  a  con- 
tinuation by  Isaac  and  Yartan,"  which  ia  followed  in  the  M8S.  by 
the  Jacobite  "confession  of  faith.""    Michael  appears  also  to 


Or.  4ar  (P.  Bmltli,  Catal,  p.  661>  From  it  is  extrsoted  the  list  of  tha  JaooUte 
patriarchs  in  B.O.,  iL  888,  note  L  &  B.O.,  iL  807 :  sm  abovsi 

»  J}.a,  iL  176-206 ;  Cod.  Vat  elL,  coolzi.:  Brit  Mns.  Or.  8807  (pariJy  Arabic); 
Paris,  Ane. fonds 86,  68, 186.  »  God.  Yat  elix. 4 ;  BodLManh. lOL 

M  Ood. Vat  elix.  80(in  ArabieV     ai  J8.0.,1L171:  oomp.  Cod.  Vat  elv.lO,cllx.8L 

»  BodL  Marsh.  101,  t  81.     VB.O.t  iL  171.    »  /McT,  iL  175.    » Ibid.,  iL  176. 

»  JMd.,  IL  17a  Besd.  with  slight  alterations,  on  tho  installation  of  a  biahop 
or  patriarch.    Cod.  Yat  IL  86,  eodv. :  Paris,  BnppL  38. 

nood.  Palat  Media  xl.  (CatoL,  p.  78)l 

as  Cod.  Palat  Medic,  bdi.  (CWoi.,  p.  107>       «  Berlin,  >Jt  Bestand  87, 1. 

U  B.O.,  U.  817 ;  Bar-Hebrans,  Cknm.  Srr.,  8S8<transl.,  pu  889X 

M  R.O.,  iL  817 ;  Bai^Hebneus,  Ckron.  5yr.,  846-347. 

«  £.0.,  iL  461-468 ;  Bar-Hebrans.  Cknm.  Eedm.,  IL  861. 

V  Brit  Mns.  Amnd.  Or.  11  (Rown,  CaidL.  p.  68,  ooL  Z> 

M  Ood.  Yat  OQoencv.,  in  Maf,  Seriptt.  VttL  a'mo  ColL,  t. 

*•  So  called  to  distingnlsh  him  finom  his  nephew  Michael  the  Toanger,  TCshV 
8epih6tfainA  or  "Big-lips,'*  vho  became  patriarch  at  Melit«ne  aiO0*lS16X  in 
opposition  to  Athanasios  IZ.,  Ballbha  ^erfthA  (the  Baldl  at  Mli^ln  (U99-ia<mL 
and  John  XIV.,  T«Bha' the  scribe  (1208-aoV 

40  Bai^Hebmns,  Chnn.  Eedet..  L  637.  .«  « 

A  ^MenianlezpreBsl7Ba7s"at8henn8''(read|iA^X<B.9-ilLlM,1wtthelis8 

of  patrlarahsatp.  888doMnot  giT»  the  word  IXA  5,  thoogh  he  repeats  it  in  the 
tensbtion  (Na  lOOi  In  tiie  JXmri.  d»  MonopkvriUe,  p.  xevilL,  he  makM 
Michael  belong  to  the  convent  near  Melit«n^  and  BMre&  mentions  another 
conTent  of  Bar-fanma  at "  Sena  "  (sm  also  the  Index,  p.  5m  Unglois.  in  the 
preflKie  to  the  Cknnlou«  d*  Uiehd  U  Gmud,  p.  8,  thinks  oTa  convent  near  M8idID, 
anch  as  that  rMtored  by  John,  biithop of  Mirdln  {B.O.,  IL  888,  L 18).  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  convent  near  Melitine  is  meant,  as  John  oflUrdIn  had  acqnind 
a  certain  reputation  in  what  Abbeloos  calls  the  "  an  gromatlca  "  (Bai^Hebrans, 
Cknm.  Scdt».,  L  626,  note  IL  wherefore  it  is  said  that  MichMl  sent  for  him 
{dioddar  bdMrik),  and  that  John  "  returned  to  his  diooew  beoaose  the  winter 
waa  at  hand,  meaning  to  come  back  in  April"  (p.  687\ 

«  Bai>HebrKns,  Cknm.  BcdM.,  1. 686. 

2  AO.,  iL  C38-368 ;  Bar-Hebneus,  Cknm.  Eedm.,  L  585-6Qft. 

AA  A J.,  ciitoi.,  It  814  ^ .  2.O..  IL  165. 


^  SSt.TJ*-  ?*^-f  I  J^^L-^c-  ft»«  «8  (Zotenberg.  CaUd.,  p.  40) ;  Leyden, 
^•i?^'iP^'^!3^  «Bar-HebraMm,C»«».&tf«fc,L548;Limg1^pu881. 
f  Bar.gebraus,  Cknm.  EodtB.,  L  578-675 ;  3.0.,  iL  158,  Na  UL    •^'^ 


J  Bar^Hebreus.  Cknm.  Jhdm.,  IL  861. 

«  See- Brit  Mns.  Add.  18174,  Na  8  (▼right,  CUoIL.  &  1124):  Ood.  Yat 
mriL  18  (OslotML  847):  AO.,1  606.  co\  l^Snt  the  'aSoJit  of  STdMuL 
Of  the  emperor  Oonstutlns,  and  the  Uvm  of  Jaoob  of  Semgh  and  of  Mir  Ahi, 
*J|PSL***  °*  ^^  ascribed  to  him  in  CataJU  VaL,  iL  248l«8. 
aJSJ?lE?2?^J^SL!»",5^  reoenttj  informed  that  a  copy  of  the  original 
^^S*$  "fe^'lSl"^*"^  ^  **"•  a»v«nt  of  as-£a*fkrfin  near  Mirdln.      ^^ 

nLaa^ois,Prtflu9e,p.l0^aiidnoteS.  •>  I^nglols,  p.  868  se. 

» IaQtfei^Pi«(hee.p.8^atthetop:  Bar-BehAMs,  caS^&i^ 


8$2 


SYRIAC     LITERATU  R'E 


[12th  cest. 


htre  writteif an  eccletiAsticftl  histonr,  wliich  is  entinly  lott  to  nM, 
At  least  Bar-Hebnens  ^  speaks  of  Kis  recording  certain  matten  in 
his  "Ekkiesiastike,"  wfatch  do  not  appear  in  the  ChrenUU^ 

A  thorn  in  the  side  of  Michael  was  his  disciple  Theodore  bar 
Wi^bdn.  He  first  appears  on  the  stage  in  11 70,*  when  the  emperor 
Mannel  sent  Theorianus  to  the  Armenian  catholicns  and  the  Jacobite 
patriarch  with  letters.  Michael  declined  an  internew,  bnt  sent 
John  of  Kaisnm  to  see  Theorianns  at  Kal'at  ar-RCkm,  and  on  his 
coming  a  second  time  to  the  same  place  selected  Theodore  bar 
Wahbdn  as  his  representatiTO.*  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1180, 
when  Michael  was  at  Antioch,  Ibn  WahbOn  was  made  anti-patriarch 
at  Amid  by  certain  malcontent  bishops,  nnder  the  name  of  John.^ 
Michael,  howerer,  at  onoe  took  eneivetio  measures,*  got  hold  cf 
the  anti-patriarch,  formally  deoosed  him,  and  shnt  him  np  in  the 
oonTent  of  Bar-saumft,  whence  ne  was  afterwards  allowed  to  make 
his  escape  by  some  of  the  monks.  He  fled  to  Damascus,  where  he 
tried  in  rain  to  bring  his  case  before  ^kh  ad-dIn,  and  thence  to 
Jerosalem^  after  thelsll  of  which  city  in  1*187  he  joined  Gregorins 
Degha,  the  Armenian  catholicns,  at  kal*at  ar-ROm  and  went  with 
him  to  C^da,  where  the  king,  Leo,'  made  him  patriarch  of  the 
Jacobites  in  his  territoriea  He  died  in  1193.  According  to  Bar- 
Hebnens,  Theodore  bar  WahbGn  was  a  good  scholar,  and  could 
speak  and  wnte  three  foreign  languages,  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Anbic.*  He  compiled  an  anaphora,'  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
Euchaiistio  serrice,*  and  a  statement  of  his  case  sgainst  Michael 
in  Arabic.*  ,*  * 

f  Of  Nestorian  writers  there  are  scarcely  anj  worth  naming  in  this 
century,  for  the  historian  and  controrersialist  M&rS  bar  ShSlSmOn, 
otherwise  M&tf  ibn  Sulaimiln,  wrote  in  Arabic  >* ;  and  Ellas  III.," 
AbQ  Halim  ibn  al-Hadithi,  of  Maiperkat,  metropolitan  of  Kislbis 
and  catholicns  from  1176  to  1190,  chiefly  used  tne  same  language 
in  his  homilies  and  letters.'*  He  is  best  rsmembered  for  hsTing 
compiled  and  arranged  the  prayers  in  one  of  the  serrice  books, 
which  is  still  called  by  his  name,  "the  Abfl  Ha^"» 
.  Ighd*-yabh  bar  Malkon  was  ordained  bishop  of  Nialbis  in  1190 
hy  the  catholicns  Yabh-alah&  II.  (1190-1222),  was  present  at  the 
consecration  of  his  successor  Sabhr-!shd*  lY.  (1222-25),  and  died 
under  Sabhr-isho*  Y.  (1226-56),  his  followerat  Kisfbis  being  Makki- 
kha,  who  was  afterwards  catholicns  (1257-65).^^  He  wrote  on  ques- 
tions of  grammar,  besides  homilies,  letters,  and  hymns,  in  which, 
boweTer,hechiefly,ifnotexclnsiTely,employedtheArabiclanguage.'* 


1  Ckron.  Sedsi,,  L  689.  ^ 

*  JhULjX  M9,  651,  wben  UTS  la  an  entfr,  as  remarkid  by  Abbelooe  in  note  1. 
John  of  Eaiftm,  who  was  present  on  the  oooatloB,  died  In  1171  (p.  66S)l 

S  The  diapntatioiia  held  on  thaae  79eeaions  wore  o<  coatee  nttarlj  frnltlen. 
See  LonndsTins,  Ugutto  Imp.  Cmtarii  MannuiiB  Commni  Aug.  ad  Armtnica, 
§iv  rUoriaiii  cum  CuthMco  liitpuitMo,  Ae.,  1678,  and  In  Oalanna,  Concilia- 
tioHiaEcde$iMArmit*mnmRomana . . .  pent,  leoo^  pw  S4Sig.;  Dltp.  TXtoriani 
tvunda,  in  Xai,  SeripU.  VtU.  Nwn  CM.,  tL  pp.  zxilL  and  814  ag.,  and  In  Mien*, 
PatroL  Or.,  exzxili.114 $q.\  alao  Bar-Habnnu,  Ckron,  Sed4$^  1. 6-^9-667 ;  LangloiB, 
Ckroniqtut  pp.  829-881;  oomp.  Abbelooe'a  notaa  on  B«r-H«bnraa,  np.  &50-668, 
1  Ber-Hdbnana,  Chron.  MceUc.,  I.  676  tq.;  B.O.,  il.  "^ 


kAxlM^i.6'^9-667:Langl 

._    .  _  -  B  B«r-H«bnraa,  pp.  660-J 

tnd  £.d..  Il'804^.     '    4  Ar-Hebnana.  aron.  Medat.,  I.  676  tq.;  B.O.,  il.  SlSl 

s  Bar-Hebmua,  Cknn.  Boda$.,  i.  679 7&0.,  iL  814.       •  anm.  Zcdfs.,  1. 681. 


ChronUpUt  i 
and  £.0..  iL 


r  Bee  Banandot,  IL  409 ;  AC,  li.  Sie ;  Fayna  Smith,  Ootel.,  p.  241,  nota  c 

s  A 0. ,  iL  818.  •  Bar-tiabrana,  anm.  Mm.,  L  681,  at  the  foot 

M  He  flonrlahad  In  the  lint  half  of  thla  oantniy  (&0.,  liL  1,  664-6&5, 682).    Hia 

work  ia  extant  in  the  Yatiean  Lfbraiy  in  8  Tol8.»  orltL  and  eix.  (Hal,  ScrijM, 

Yttt.Nova  ColL,  ir.  Sl»*288),wlth  thatiUa  JTttdboMri^or  "the  Tower,"  wrongly 

aacribed  to  'Amr  ibn  ICattl  of  TIrhftn.    The  first  volnnia,  tnmacrlbed  in  1401 


la  theological  and  dognutieal ; 


dognut        ... 
Tolnme  la  theologicafand  hiatorlcaL    The  aeriea  of . 
'Abhd.Iah5'  bar  Mnkl  of  Moanl  0188-47X  bnt  ia  eonl 


,  BBU  m  *«w*. 

ItoopipiiBeathaflrBtftMiraectiona.    Theaecond 

■    •    ^ "-  iha  ended  with  "71," 

down  to  Tabh^lJQii 


tiar  ^78mft  of  Moanl  (1190),  "qui  nnne  aedem  tenet"  <-<.Jn  1S14,  when  thla 
Tolnma  waa  written.  Hia  epltomiaBr  'Amr  ibn  Matfll  of  Tlriiin  lired  in  the 
first  haV  of  the  14th  eentnrj  (B.O.t  UL 1, 680.  688)l  To  him  ia  aacribed  OxL 
▼at  ex.,  which  "antogiwphna  eaae  Tldetnr"  (Hal,  SoKpM.  r$U.  Nova  CoU.,  ir. 


the  eonftedon  of  fklfh  of  Michael,  blahop  of  Amid  and  MaiTiiSriVIn  {B.O^  liL 
1. 667),  tranalated  into  Anibic  br  the  prieat  Qallbt  Ibn  To^^anni,  whom  Q.  & 
KhaTjath,  arehbiahop  of  'Amidla,  aaaerta  to  be  the  nal  author  of  the  whole 
work  (aee  hia  8yri  OrUntaks  mu  Chaldmi  Nmtoriani  af  Somanontm  Pont^Hcum 
PrimatiUf  1870,  and  oomp.  Holhnann,  iliuati^  p.  6>  Ood.  Yat  dclxxxrii. 
(Mai,  op.  cU. ,  T.  694)  eontalna  part  of  the  aame  work  aa  God.  Yat  ex.  (tiiongh  the 
Cataiogut  ealU  it  the  Mmdal,  and  aaeribea  it  to  MtriX  tIi..  pt  t.,  fnndam.  1 
and  8  ("uaqoead  Ebedieanm  BaraauniM  anooeaaorem,  qni  oblit  die  88  norem- 
bria  an.  CtaiM  1147.  (Tontinnat  eandem  hlatoriam  Amma  Matthid  flllna,  a 
J«aulabo  bel^enal,  Ebediean  anoeeaaore,  naqae  ad  labalUhnm  IIL  Timotfaal 
eecnndi  auooeaaorero.  qni  oblit  die  81  iannarU  an.  Chriati  1828  "  h.  (3od.  Yat 
ddxxxTlil.  ia  alao  aaid  to  contain  "  Hlatoria  Patriarchamm  ChaldMorum  aiT» 
Neatorianonun,"  from  Addal  and  Mirf  dtfWn  to  Tabh-allhft  bar  fSyfimftJjj 
*Amr ibn MattA  *' H«o antem  hlatoria longe  ftialor eat  atqne emendatlOTtna, 
qnam  Marea  t  Salomonla  oonaeripalt  da  qna  In  pnaeedente  codioe"  I  And  to 
"    '       '  I  Ood.l8(Anib.)as  "TheQelMr 

grossen  Klrehengeaehkhte  der  Kastorisner. 

Bslatdaiji^^  Cjl^Ton*Amr 
Fosstblj  the  VS.  in  tte  eolleeto  of  the  &P.aK.  may 


add  to  the  perplexity,  Sachan  describae  his 

j\^ll\  ^Ull  BOcherdcrGehelm. 
Alts  PapiflrfiaBdsehrift  (14  Jb.X 


b.MattKanaTlriiin.- 

glTaaomeli^t 

V  uji.o.,iL  460,  iiL  1,887  ;Bar-HeteMis,  area.  &elis.,IL  867-800. 

>  IS  AO.,ili.  1.890.  • 

'  n  Badger,  Th»  KutoHm$, U.S8:  **The  Aboo  Haleam  eontalna  a eoUeetton 

of  ooUeeta  appointed  to  be  zeed  at  the  oonelnaion  of  the  Nootoma  of  all  the 

BondajB  thronghout  the  year,  of  the  fMlTala,  and  the  thre^  daya  of  the  BoooOa 

^Ntnm^.  befbra  the  eommeneement  of  the  Matina.**  See  B.O.,  UL  1, 891-296. 

.MJiaTiU.  1,806.  note  L  »  JMtf.,  UL 1, 896-800. 


He  is  the  same  as  Joseph  bar  MalkSn,  bishop  of  M&rdTn,  whoai 
metrical  tract  on  the  pomts,  entitled  JOfidhtd  dht-Nvi^i,  or  "tke 
Net  of  the  Points,"  is  found  in  MSS.,  along  with  the  grsmmatial 
writinss  of  Elias  bar  8hfniy&  and  John  bar  Z6'bL^  This  tract 
must  therefore  hsTe  been  composed  before  1190. 

Simeon  ShankSUbhidhlorShanUliwl.  of  ShanknibhSdh  or  Shan- 
kSl&wah,''  near  trbil,  must  hsTs  been  a  contemponry  of  Bar  Malkoe, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  senior  to  him.  He  irn»  the  teacher  of  John 
bar  ZA'hL,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  C%ronikon  or  chronological  treatiae 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  explanatory  of  the  rarioos 
eras,  the  calendar,  kc  There  is  a  MS.  in  tbe  British  Mnsenm, 
Add.  26875,>*  and  ssTeral  at  Berlin.  ^  He  was  also  the  anthor 
of  a  moral  poem  in  enignutical  language;  of  which  'Abbd-isbo 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write  an  explanation  for  his  dieriple 
Abraham.*  To  him  is  likewise  escribed  '^the  questions  of  Simon 
Kephi  concerning  the  Eucharist  and  Baptism,^'  which  he  appean 
to  hare  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his  pupil  John  bar  Zd'bi.^ 

John  bar  Zdln  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  12th  and  the  be- 
ffinnin^  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  monk  of  Beth  Kuka  (or 
Kuke)  m  HSdhaiyabh,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Jacob  bar 
iShakkG,  or  Severus,  bishop  of  Mar  Matthew  (see  below).*  He  wrote 
metrical  homilies,  partly  in  seren-syllable,  partly  in  twelTe-svllable 
Terse,  on  the  chief  points  of  the  Kestorian  faith.*  One  of  these  is 
mentioned  by  Assemani,  ^.0.,  iil  1^809,  note  1* ;  another,  on  tbe 
four  problems  of  philosophy,  u  in  Berlin,  Sachau  72, 1 5.  Bar  Zolii 
is^  howerer,  better  known  as  a  grammarian.*  The  larger  of  his 
two  grammars  ia  based  on  the  works  of  prsTions  writers,  such  ss 
Seyerus  Sebdkht  and  Denhi,  commentators  on  Aristotle,  and  the 
grammarians  Elias  I.,  the  cstholicus,  and  Elias  bar  Shinayft,  bishop 
of  Nislbis.*  Tbe  smsller  grammar  is  sn  epitome  in  Terse,  accom- 
panied by  a  metrical  tract  on  the  four  chief  marks  of  interpunction.^^ 
He  seems  also  to  hare  continued  the  treatise  of  Honain  De  Synonymu,^ 
so  that  he  may  perhaps  be  Hoffmann's  *'analecta  anonymns."*  4 

As  the  lamp  nares  up  before  it  expires,  so  the  13th  century  wit- 
nessed a  faint  re  viral  of  Syriac  literature  before  its  extinction,  mms 

Darid  bar  Paul  is  cited  by  Bar-Hebrseus  in  the  Aufar  Rdsi^^  and 
may  therefore  be  supposed  to  hare  lived  early  in  the  13th  century. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  considenble  culture,  and  a  versifier. 
We  hare  from  his  pen  a  poem  on  the  letters  of  the  Syiiac  alphabet,'* 
a  note  on  the  mutable  letters,*  and  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  cate- 
gories of  Aristotle,*  a  moral  poem  in  twelve-syllable  verse,*  another 
on  repentance  in  an  Arabic  translation,*  and  specimens  of  a  third 
in  Csfd&hrs  Lihtr  Thaauri,  p.  188.  Theological  are  a  dialog 
between  a  Malkite  and  a  Jacobite  on  the  hymn  Trissgion*  and  a 
tract  in  Arabic  on  mattera  in  dispute  between  the  JacobitM  and 
Malkitea."' 

Jacob  bar  Shakk5  fShakkikO  f),*  or  *Is&,  bar  Mark,  of  Bariellii  or 
Bartullft,  near  Mosul,  wss  a  monk  of  the  famous  conrent  of  Mar 
Matthew,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  bishop  by  the  name  of 
Severus.*  He  was  trained  in  grammar  by  John  bar  Zdln  (see  above) 
in  the  convent  of  Beth  KiUca  (or  Kflke)  in  HCdhaiyabh,^  and  in 
dialectics  and  philosophy  by  Eamil  ad -Din  Musft  ibn  Tunus  at 
MosuL^    He  composed  one  of  his  works,  the  Book  of  Treasurts, 


V  K.§.,  Cod.  Vat  exelv.  (copied  fh>m  a  MS.  written  in  1844),  and  Brit  Kna 
Add.  86876,  f.  876b  (note  the  colophon,  f.  200b,  Wright,  CaUd.,  p.  1178);  ae« 
B.a,  iiL  1, 808,  eoL  1,  Ko.  vUL,  and  the  AbM  Maxiin.  D«  la  Uitriqmt  dkcs  la 

SfrU%$,  1879,  p.  70  (at  p.  08,  L 14,  read  |ainey1»  ,  "  the  blahop  of  Kialbla  -). 

1'  Bee  Hoflhiann,  AutgiiM^  p.  281,  and  note  1847. 

U  Wright,  CaUd.,  p.  1007.  »  Bachan  108, 1, 181,  and  158. 1. 8. 

»  Cod.  Vat  clnxriL  (CWnL,  III.  404) ;  MS.  Ind.  Off.  No.  9, "  Tracts  In  Syriac," 
f.  804.  It  has  been  published  by  Cardihl,  Ltbtr  Thtmuri,  p.  89.  CardUiI  eaUs 
the  anthor  atsSaa^mioteri,  blindly  copying  Aaaemanl's  SanttMbwrttixiM^  aad 

?Ueea  his  death  ia  780  (see  B.O.,  ill.  1,  825,  note  5,  p.  226.  note  7 :  and  CaloL 
'of.,  IiL  405i        a  £.0.,  lit.  1,  608.         >>  Bar-Hebmua,  Ckrvn,  Eeelti.,  IL  409. 
»  Brit  Mas.  Or.  8S06 ;  and  apparently  Berlin,  Sachaa  8.  * 

S«  It  has  been  tranalated  by  Badger,  !%•  NutorianM,  ii.  181.188. 
n  B.O.,  ilL  1,  807. 

M  Part  of  this  wodc,  namely,  the  portion  that  deals  with  the  matta  of  intv* 
pnnction,  haa  been  edited  and  tnuiaUtad  bj  Martin,  TraiU  tur  TAMmhtmHam 
cAcfl  Im  Syriint  OHtrdaus.  1877. 

V  U88.  of  theae  gmmmara,— Cod.  Vat  adv.,  eeoeL;  Brit  Mna.  Add.  SS870  - 
Or.  2S14 ;  Berlin,  JJt  Beat  80, 10,  and  Sachan  210, 8,  and  806.  t. 

SI  Berlin,  Bachan  78, 14.  »  Opa»c  Jftdor.,  y.  \r.  »  B.O.,  fl.  »4S.  - 

SI  Cod.  Vat  ecxvIL  (CotaJL,liL806);  Paria,  Anc.  lOndsllS (ZotenberK.  OsSaL, 
^160),lS7(<Md..p.l47). 
M  Paria,  Ane.  ISonda  164  (Zotenbeig,  Colal.,  p.  818). 
H  Berlin,  Alt  Beat  80, 18.  84  6od.  Vat  zcvL  (ColoL,  !L  ftSS)L 

84  CodTVat  Ivili.  (Cniol.,  IL  861X 

»  Cod.  Vat  exlvL  (OUoL,  UL  808),  eerilL  (Cblal..ilL  498);  Paiia,  Anc  fioods 
184  A  (Zotenberg,  CofoL ,  p.  164X  witii  an  Arabio  traoaUtion.    ' 

V  BodL  Hunt  199  (P.  Smith,  CUoL,  p.  449X  Poe.  79  <i5.,  p.  489). 

85  Written  oa^  and  OSiiA.  . 

»  Bar-Hebrwna,  6kro%.  AcIm.,  IL  409(a  eontemponry)-  In  God.  Vat.  cccexf. 
(Hal,  SoHptt,  VtU.  yova  CUL,  v.)  he  beara  the  name  of  Jacob  bar  TSIia,  a  comp- 
tionofBar^eDIya.  In  MS.  Berlin,  Alt  Beat  88, 1  (If  the  OofoL  be  coneetX  1m 
ia  called  "  metropolitan  of  the  convent  of  Bt  Matthew  near  Arbala,"  conmaine 
Mir  Matthew  at  Moanl  with  B8th  |^0^  where  he  waa  tnined.  Aaaenaaiii  aad 
othera  have  identified  him  with  JacobTbiahop  of  Malper^  (Midhlnath  8lhdS% 
With  Tachrtth  he  never  had  aayliiing  to  dow 

40  HoAnann,  A%$Kiig*,  p.  816,  note  1718.  _  _ 

41  Bom  1150,  died  1884 ;  Bkr-Hebnma,  Ckron.  Se6te$.,  il.  411 ;  W1la«aiifla<db 
Owdt d. arah,  AtnU, No.  889 ;  Bm  g^Jllkln, ed. WttstanWd, Ho. T»7 ;  IbAAM 
OfaibTah,  ed.  Mttller,  L  800. 
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in  1281  and  died  in  1241,>  on  his  way  to  risit  the  aged  patriarch 
Ignatius  II.  (maphri&n  1215-22,  patriarch  1222.68).  He  posstesed 
a  great  many  books,  which  were  all  oonTeyed  to  the  dtmoaion*  ot 
the  mler  of  MosoL  His  works  are  as  foUoWs.  (1)  The  Book  cf 
Treasures,  a  theological  treatise  In  four  parts,  Tia.,  part  L,  of  the 
thiee-ono  Ood ;  part  il ,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood ; 
part  iii,  of  the  XHnne  Proyidenoe;  part  It.,  of  the  creation  of 
the  unirerse,  tibe  angels,  the  diiferent  kinds  of  life,  the  sool  of  man, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  last  judgement*  (2)  The  Diaio^ws,  in  two 
books.  Book  L,  dial  1,  on  grammar,  followed  by  a  discourse  on 
the  same  in  twelve-iyllable  metre  ;  dial  2,  on  rhetoric ;  dial.  8,  on 
the  art  of  poetry  or  metres ;  dial  4,  on  the  eloquence  and  copiousness 
of  the  Syriao  language.  Book  iL,  dial  1,  on  logic  and  the  syl* 
logism ;  dial  2,  on  phuosophy,  its  kinds,  diyirioni^  and  subdiyisions, 
in  five  sections,  viz.,  (a)  on  the  definitions  of  philosophy,  its  diyi- 
sions,  &c ;  (b)  on  the  phUoeophic  life  and  conduct ;  (e)  on  physics 
or  physiology  ;  (d)  oo  the  four  disciplines,— arithmetic,  music,  geo- 
metry, and  mathematics ;  (<)  on  metaphysics  and  theolocy.*  Of 
his  letters  two  are  extant,  in  yerse,  addressed  to  Fakhr  ao-Daulah 
Mark  bar  Thomas  and  his  brother  T^  ad-Daulah  Abft  Tfthir  9i1d.' 
He  also  wrote  a  confession  of  faith  regarding  the  Trinity  and  the 
incarnation,  which  he  himself  cites  in  the  Book  qf  TreasureSf  part 
il ,  chap.  14,  and  an  exnosition  of  the  senrioes  and  prayers  of  the 
church,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  same  work,  part  ii.,  chap.  81 
(on  the  addition  of  the  words  "  who  was  crucified  for  ua  "  to  the 
Trisagion).*  Under  the  name  of  Jacob  of  Maiperkat  we  hare  an 
admonition  addressed  to  persons  seeking  ordination  as  priests,  which 
is  found  in  many  senrice  booka' 

Aaron  bar  Ma'danI  (or  Ma'dinI  f)  had  been  recently  appointed 
bishop  of  Mi&rdin,  under  the  name  of  John,  when  he  was  promoted- 
by  the  patriarch  Ignatius  IL  to  the  dignity  of  maphri&n  in  1232.* 
His  boaily  presence  seems  to  haye  bMU  somewhat  insignificant, 
and  he  was  no  orator,  for  which  reasons  he  was  unpopxuar.*  In 
1237  he  went  to  Baghdeldh,  where  in  the  following  year  he  composed 
his  panegyric  on  the  holy  Mftr  Aaron,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  three  brothers  Shams  ad-Daulah,  Fakhr  ad-Daulah,  and  Ti^'  ad- 
Daulah,  the  sons  of  the  archiater  Thomas,  who  were  in  high  favour 
at  the  court  of  al-Mastansir  bi'll&h.  He  learned  to  speak  and  write 
Arabic  thoroughly.'*  In  1244  ho  was  recalled  to  Mosul  and  received 
with  every  mark  of  respect"  On  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  1262, 
Dionysins  (Aaron  'AngQr)  was  created  patriarch,"  but  a  rival  faction 
set  up  John  bar  Ma'danf  ^ ;  and  so  the  two  ruled  in  a  divided  church 
till  Dionysius  was  murdered  in  the  convent  of  Bar-saumft  near 
Alelitene  in  1261,  ^^  after  which  time  his  rival  sat  alone' till  1268.^* 
John  bar  Ma'danI  compiled  an  anaphora  **  and  wrote  a  great  many 
poems,  of  which  Bodl.  Hunt  1  contains  no  less  than  60.''  Some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  poem  on  the  soul,  entitled 
**  the  Bird  "  (PdrahSthd),^  on  the  high  origin  of  the  soul  and  its 
degradation  by  sin,'*  on  the  excellent  patn  of  the  jDerfect,*"  and 
on  the  capture  of  Edessa  and  other  places  by  the  delifik  sult&n 
'Ala'u  'd-din  Kaikob&dh  in  1236. »  Of  his  homilies  Cod.  Vat  xeviL 
contains  eighteen  for  various  feasts  in  Arabic.** 

These  writers  are,  however,  all  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  impos- 
ing figure  of  Bar-HebrsBUs,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  him,  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  versatile  men  that  Syria  ever  produced.** 
Abu  '1-Fany  Gregory  ■•  was  the  child  of  a  physician  at  Melitene 
(Malatiah)  named  Aaron,  a  convert  from  Judaism  or  of  Jewish 
descent,  whence  his  son  got  the  name  of  Bar  'Ebhrftyft  or  Ibn  al- 

1  Anemanl  (B.O.,  IL  456)  Is  mlstaksn ;  see  also  p^  SST  snd  4n. 

S  According  to  Abbeloos,  Bsr-Hflbnaina,  Chrm^.  AcIm.,  IL  41S,  '*  la  Krsrlum 
pQblicam  principle  MoMote  snamptl  faerunt*  We  snipeot  that  the  GhzlstUa 
bishop's  library  went  to  "  "      " 

<  CkxL  Vat  cllx.  (Catal. 
md  in  the  ooUectlon  of  t 
ScHpU.  VtU.  Nova  CoO,,  v.) 


^  .^^^.^  v^'"-— 1  ">•  M7) ;  Brit  Mua.  Add.  HOS  (Roeen,  CtaloL.  p.  84); 

end  in  the  ooUectlon  of  the  B.P.aK.    An  extrsot  la  Ood.  Vst  ccooxL  Qui, 


see  B.O.,  IL  S87-S4a 


18c  :  BodL  Msrsh.  638  (eppwently 
cerpts  in  Berlin,  Alt  Beet  88,  L    ] 


bishop's  library  went  to  light  the  fires  of  the  publio  bal 

'  "  kL  Vat  cllx.  (Cofai.,  UL ~ ^' 

.  the  ooUectlon  of 
\vtt.  VtU.  Nova  CoO.,  ,.,  ,_^^  «.w., ...  •»,  -sr^ 
Brit  Mas.  Add.  21454  CWrlght  CataL,  p.  11«5) ;  CMttlngsn,  Ood.  Orient 

^.^ ,i^...„,  — .«  „— .  w«,  «    M„^m,  ...dlaL  i,  haa  been  edited  by  JCarttn, 

"De  Is  Mitrlqne  chei  lee  BTrieni,"  In  Ahkandlungtn  fir  d.  K%wa»  i.  Uorgt»- 
1and*$,  Bd.  YiL.  No.  S,  1870. 

•  Brit  Mua.  Add.  7108  (Rosen.  CtUaL,  p.  84);  see  Bar-Hebr»as,  Ckron^ 
EeelM.^VL  407,  vhere  the  third  brother  Bhaaas  sd-Danlah  la  alao  mentioned. 

•  &0.,  tt.  84a 
7  S.I.,  Ood.  Vat  IL  0  (CataL,  L  818) ;  eoelv.  (Kal,  ftr^^tt.  Tett.  Nova  OoO.,  v.) ; 

BappL  28,  S3, 88,  04  (the  laat  In  AiaUcX  aee  Zotenbei&  Catai.,  pp.  68, 72, 
IL  S4L     8  B.O.,  IL  464.     •  Bar-Hebnras,  cTrtm.  Eeeltt..  IL  407. 


Parle,  BappL  28,  23, 88,  ^  (the  laat  In  AiaUcX  aee  lEotenbei&  Catai.,  pp.  68, 72, 
76 ;  oomp.  B,0.,  IL  S4L     8  B.O.,  IL  464.     •  Bar-Hebnraa,  cTrtm.  Eeeltt..  IL  40" 

W  IbuLjL  41L  U  Ibid.,  IL  418.  »  JWrf.,  L  807, 701 ;  AO.,  IL  878. 

»  Bar-Hebr»ns.  Cfcnm.  Sootm.,  L  707 ;  AO.,  iL  877. 

M  Bar-Hebreaa,  Chron.  Bcdm.,  L  787.  »  JbUL,  I  748. 

U  Bee  Renandot,  IL  618. 
'    y  Bee  Payne  Smith.  Oatat,,  pp.  870-888,  and  M&  BerUn.  Bachaa  SOT,  8. 

U  BodL  Hnnt  1 ;  Poa  808  (P.  Smith,  Catal.,  p.  041) :  Ood.  Vat  odv.  (OaiaL, 
ilL  480)  •  BerUn,  Bachaa  61, 8.  »  BocO.  Hnnt  1 ;  Cod.  Vat  coIt. 

>•  BodL  Hantl;  Pco.  806;  Vat  ociv.   Edited  In  part  by  Oardl^  la  the  LOsr 


Thenuri^pp. 

^  <^  Hant  1.  Pahkt  Medio.  bdL  ooatalns  two  poems  on  the  lore  of  God  sad 
the  love  of  wladom  (Catal.,  p.  108)t 

»  Catal.,  IL  623.    Then  b  one,  also  In  Arabio,  on  repeotsaos  and  death  in 
Cod.  Vat  cozz.  ((Jatal.,  IlL  606)l 
.**  B.O.,iL  844*9.    BeeGIbboo'aenlogyofhim,lMiiMaiMf  raS4ra<£oMa» 

'^J»  ed.  Smith.  1855,  roL  vi.  p.  66.  ^       *^    .  .  ^ 

^  »•  Hla  bapttsmal  nsme  was  John,  as  appean  from  the  inscription  on  hla 
tombatone :  badger,  like  2f«slor<aa«,  1 97.  Oregoiy  he  probably  adopted  when 
he  became  a  bishop 


•IbrI,  "the  eon  of  the  Hebrew."    He  was  bom  in  122«,«  and  de- 
voted himself  from  his  boyhood  to  the  acquisition  of  Greek  and 
Arabic.     A  little  later  he  applied  himself  also  to  theology  and 
philosophy,  besides  practising  medicine  under  his  father  and  other 
distinguished  physicians.     His  lot  was  cast,  however,  in  evil  days. 
In  1248  many  of  the  inhabitanU  of  liaUtiah  fled  to  Aleppo  before 
the  advancing  hordes  of  HuHga  and  his  Tatars,  and  his  father 
would  have  been  among  the  fugitives,  had  it  not  been  for  a  lucky 
accident*    In  the  following  year  his  father  had  actually  to  attend 
aa  ^ysician  upon  one  of  the  Tatar  generals,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Khartabirt,  and  on  his  return  retired  almost  xmmediiitely  from 
Halatiah  to  the  safer  city  of  Antioch."^    Here  Bar-Hebr»ua  com- 
pleted his  studies  and  commenced  his  monastic  lite.**    Thence  he 
went  to  Tripolis,  where  he  and  ^allbhi  bar  Jacob  Waglh,  of  Edessa, 
were  studying  medicine  and  rhetoric  with  a  Nestorian  teacher 
named  Jacobs  when  they  were  summoned  before  the  imtriarch 
Ignatius  II.,  on  I4th  September  1246,  and  ordained  bishops,  the 
former  of  Gtlbfia  (Gtlbfts)  near  Malatiah,  the  latter  of  *Akkd.>»    Bar- 
Hebraos  was  then  just  twenty  years  of  sge.     In  the  following  year 
he  was  transferred  to  Ldcabhin,  another  diocese  adjacent  to  Mala- 
tiah,* by  the  patriarch  IgnatiusL«    After  the  death  of  Ignatius, 
Bar-Hebra»tt8  took  the  part  of  Dionysius  (Aaron  'AngOr)  against 
John  bar  Ma'danI,  and  was  transferrod  by  him  in  1253  to  Aleppo,* 
bat  ouickly  deposed  by  his  old  friend  Sallbhft  (who  sided  with  ^hn 
bar  Ma'danI)";  nor  did  he  recover  this  see  till  1268."    The  next 
patriarch,  Ignatius  III.  (YSsha'),  abbot  of  G«vfk2th  near  ^lopsu- 
estia,*  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  maphri&n  in  1264.*    Hence- 
forth his  life  was  an  active  and  busy  one,  and  it  seems  almost 
marvellous  that  he  ahould  have  studied  and  written  so  much, 
while  in  no  way  ne^lectAil  of  the  vaat  diocese  committed  to  his 
eharga     The  stoiy  u  told  by  himself  in  simple  language  in  his 
SceUsiasticat  Bittory^  with  a  continuation  by  his  surviving  brother 
Bar-saumft  ^afl,  giving  a  nearly  complete  list  of  his  works.*    He 
died  at  Marfighah  in  Adhurbfti^n  on  80th  July  1286,*  and  tha 
greatest  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory  by  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Nestorians  alike,  the  shops  being  cloeed  and  no  business  trans- 
acted.*   His  body  was  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  M&r  Matthew 
at  Mosul,^  where  his  grave  was  seen  by  Badger  in  October  1848.^ 
Bar-HebrsMis  cultivated  nearly  every  branch  of  science  that  waa 
in  vogue  in  his  time,  his  object  being  on  the  one  hand  to  reinvigo- 
rate  and  keep  alive  the  Synac  langua^  and  literature,  and  on  tno 
other  to  make  available  to  his  co-relurionists  the  learning  of  the 
Muhammadana  in  a  suitable  form.     Hence  his  treatment  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Ibn  Sln& 
(Avioenna)  and  other  Arabian  writers.*    The  EMMhKA  dhX-Bhd- 
bhathd,  or  "  Book  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Eyes,"  is  a  compendium  of 
the  art  of  lo^c  or  dialectics,  coBfprising  an  introduction  on  the 
utility  of  logic  and  seven  chapters  in  which  the  author  deals  suc- 
cessively with  the  IsagCgB  of  Porphyry,  the  Categories,  De  Inter- 
freUUione,  Analytiea  Priora,  Topiea,  Anettfftiea  Posteriora,  and  De 
SopMsiicis  Blenehis,^    In  connexion  with  it  we  take  the  JCWidbhd 
dka-S9wadh  Sophia  or  "Book  of  the  Speech  of  Wisdom,"  a  com- 
pendium of  dudectia^  physics,  and  metaphysics  or  theology.^ 
The  large  encyclopttdia  entitled  JBHodth  HekhmXthd,  "Butyrum 
Sapienl^'*  or  less  correctly  ^ekhmath  $ekhmdthd,  "Sapientia 
Sapientiarum,"  comprises  the  whole  Aristotelian  discipline.     The 
first  volume  contains  the  Logic,  viz.,  the  IsagOgi,  CtUegories,  De 
IwUrprst,,  Anal  Pri,  and  Poster.,  Dialeetioa,  De  Sophist.  SUnchis, 
Bhetorie,  and  Art  qf  Poetry.    The  second  comprises  the  Physics,  vis., 
De  Ausi.'uU.  Physioa,  De  CsOo  d  Muixdo,  De  Meteoris,  De  Genera- 
iione  et  Corruptions,  De  Fossilibus,  De  Plantis,  De  Animalibus,  and 
De  Anima,    The  third,  in  its  first  section,  treats  of  the  Itefaphysics, 
vis.,  of  the  origin  and  writers  of  philosophy,  and  of  theology  ;  in 
its  second  section,  of  ethics,  economics,  and  politics.^'    An  abridge- 


«  &0.,  IL  268. 

«  IWd.,  IL  844;  Bar-Hebrma,  EUL  Dynad.,  p.  481  (tnnaL,  p.  816);  Ckron. 
£yr.,  p.  608  (transl.  p.  681> 

V  &0„  IL  846 ;  Bar-Hebnsaa,  HUt.  Dynast.,  pp.  486-487  (transL,  pp.  818-819) ; 
Ckron.  8yr.,  604-606  (transL,  n.  62». 

M  See  the  poem  Na  80  In  Ood.  Yat  elsdv.  (CaUO.,  IIL  85«)l 
»  Bar^Hebrana,  anm.  Kodm.,  L  067 ;  B.O.,  IL  846,  874.    Fnim  *AkkO  fnllbhs 
was  tranaferred  to  Aleppo,  nnder  tiie  nsme  of  Baatl  {B.O.,  IL  8751  and  promoted 
In  Deoember  1863  by  tne  patriarch  John  bar  Ma'danI  to  be  maphrUln,  nnder  the 
name  of  Ignatlna  (A 0..  IL  877, 455X    He  died  In  1258. 
W  B.O.,  IL  sea  n  IbUL,  IL  846 ;  Bar-Hebmua,  Cktrm.  Scelts.,  I  685. 

s*  RO.,  iL  846 ;  Bar-Hebneoa,  Ckn*.  Beetn.,  L  781.  »  /Md.,  L  72L 

M  Utid.,  L  787.  »  He  sat  fhrni  1864.to  1288. 

*•  B.O.,  IL  846 ;  Bar-Hebnens,  Cftnm.  Beetn.,  L  748,  IL  488. 

V  nUL,  iL  481-407 ;  B.O..  IL  848-208. 

SS  Bar-HebrBua,  (3iron.  EeiHu.,  IL  467-485;  B.O.,  IL  864-874.  Two  brothers 
died  beftxK  him,  Mlehael  and  Mnwaflk^  Bee  the  poems  Koa.  166  and  170  In 
God.  Vat  cimv.  {CataL,  IIL  868)i 

»  B.O..  U.  860 :  Chmn.  Bodn.,  IL  478.  «  B.O.,  IL  46a 

A  TU  jrutarians,  L  97.    For  "  1586  '  read  1587.  and  for  "  Angiuf "  July. 

4S  Oompars  Benan,  Ds  Philos.  PnipaL  apud  Syrot  (ISSZX  p.  65  s?. 

4S  BHt  Mna.  Or.  1017;  Fsrla,  Ana  fonda  188;  Berlin,  Alt  Beat  88,8,  89; 
Baehan  140, 8,  and  196, 8 ;  Cambridge,  eoUeotion  of  the  tLP.aK. 

44  Brit  Mna.  Or.  1017 :  Parla,  Ana  ibnds  188  (Bfr.  and  Arab.);  Berlin,  Alt 
Beat  M,  4  ;  Bachaa  91  ^yr.  and  ArmbwV  alao  140,  1,  and  108,  9 ;  Cambridge, 
ooll.  oftlw  8.P.aiC. 

*  Balat  Media  elzzxvl.-viL,  dxxvL-Iz.  (saelzzxvL  ;  aee  Benan,  D$  PhUcs. 

/>lirCM(.  opud  5ynw,  p.  66);  BodL  Hunt  1  r  

MedlorclxxxliL-is:  andfadL {p.  109> 


(Impert);  oompars  alao  Falat 
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me&t  of  this  laigs  work  is  tiis  Tif^hrath  T^firath&  or  ''Morcfttnra 
HflrcAtorttiia,''  which  goes  orer  the  aame  ground  in  briefer  terms.^ 
To  this  ekae  too  belongs  •  poem  "On  the  Sool,  sooordine  to  the 
riews  of  the  Peripfttetitt,**  which  is  deaoribed  as  **  mfimrft  sUnaTft," 
i.«L,  soeording  to  Assemsni,  riming  in  the  letter  th.^  Bar-Hebr»ns 
slso  trsnslsted  into  Syriso  Ibn  Sin&'s  KUdb  al-iAdrat  wa  'i-iaft- 
bthdt,*  uider  the  title  of  KHhdbha  dM-Itntua  ^oa-UtlrantoOtha,* 
and  another  work  of  the  same  class,  entitled  ZubcUU  dt-Atrdr  or 
"the  Craam  of  Secret^"  bj  his  elder  oontemporarj,  Athir  ad-dIn 
Mniiu^i^  ibn  "Omar  al-Abharl  (died  in  1262).  •^  Nor  did  he  neglect 
the  stndy  of  mathematias  and  astronomy.  In  1268  -we  find  him 
lectoring  on  Euclid  in  the  new  conyent  at  MarSghah,  and  again 
in  1272,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  Megidt  (*H  ^trydXif  a-drra^is)  of 
Itelemy.'  He  drew  np  vsl;,  i.#.,  a  set  of  astronomical  tables  or 
astronomical  almanac,  lor  the  use  of  tiros';  bat  his  principal  work 
in  this  branch  of  science  is  the  SulU^ed  HaunAndyA  or  "  Ascent  of 
the  Mind,"  a  complete  treatLae  on  astronomy  and  cosmography, 
which  he  composed  in  1279.'  His  medics!  writings  are  more 
nnmeroos,  for  Bar-Hebnens  was  £unons  as  a  physician  *  and  had 
been  in  attendance  as  such  on  the  Tatar  "king  of  kings  "  in  1263." 
He  made,  for  example,  a  translation  and  an  abridgement  of  Dios- 
corides's  treatise  n«pi  HKifl  iarpuc^  (De  Hedicamentis  Simplicibas), 
under  the  title  of  X^fthObhd  dM-Dhioafporidhu,^  and  wrote  a  com- 
mentary  on  the  Aphorismt  of  Hippocrates  in  Arabic,"  and  on  the 
QimdUmn  Mtdicm  of  Honain  ibn  lah&k  in  Byrisc"  He  also  pub- 
lished the  QumaiioHM  in  an  abridged  dyriac  translation.^  Further, 
he  is  said  to  haye  written  commentaries  in  Arabic  on  Galen's  treatises 
De  EUfMniU^tpi.  iw*  Koff  'Irrwrpdnyr  rrwxcfMv)  and  De  Tempera^ 
mentia  (Uepl  ff^W«tfr)."  He  made  an  abridged  yersion  in  Arabic  of 
al .  Qhftfikrs  "  "  Book  of  Simples  "  {al-advniak  al'm^rradah),v  and 
left  an  unfinished  Syriac  translation  of  the  Ccmon  {al-JS^An/On  fi 
V-  7*»M)  of  Ibn  Slnft.^  A  laige  medical  treatise  of  his  own  composi- 
tion in  S^ac  is  mentioned,  but  no  special  title  is  giyen.^  As  a 
grammarian  Bar-HebnBus  deseryed  well  of  his  country,  and  his 
writings  on  this  sulnect  are  now  well  known  and  appreciated"  by 
OrientaUsts.  By  making  use  of  the  work  of  preyious  grammarians, 
especially  Jacob  of  Edessa,  he  has  succeeded  in  giying  a  yery  full 
sketch  of  the  langriage  according  to  the  Oriental  system,  with  many 
yaluable  obseryations  as  to  di^ectic  differences,  &c.  Tlie  larger 
grammar  bears  the  title  otKXOMM  dM-i^emM,  "the  Book  of  Lights  " 
or  "Rays."*^  It  has  been  published,  according  to  the  Paris  MS. 
Ancien  fonds  166,  by  the  Abb^  Martin.*^  The  smaller  metrical 
grammar,  KiUhAbhd  dhM'Ghrainmatiklt^  was  edited  so  long  ago  as 
1848  by  Professor  Berthean  of  Oottingen,  according  to  tne  MS. 
Orient  18  in  the  library  of  that  uniyeraity,  but  without  the  fifth 
section  De  Fbcibtu  .£quivoci$,  Martin  has  republished  it  in  his 
(Suvre9  OrammcUieaUe  tTAbou  *l  Farac^,  yol.  iL,  including  the  fifth 
section,  according  to  the  Paris  MS.  Ancion  fonds  167.**  A  third, 
still  smaller  grammar,  K<HhiU>JUl  dha-BhSlifO^hH  or  '*the  Book  of 
the  Spark,"  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author.**  As  a  theologian, 
Bar-nebrtBUs's  most  useful  work  undeniably  is  the  A%t^r  Jtdzi  or 
"Storehouse  of  Secrets,"  the  EorrewmMyeUriorum  as  it  is  commonly 
called.*  This  is  a  critical  and  doctrinal  commentary  on  the  text  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  based  on  the  PSshltta, 
but  takmg  note  of  the  yarious  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text,  tho  LXX. 
and  other  Greek  yersions,  the  later  Syriac  translations,  and  eyen 
the  Armenian  and  Coptic,  besides  noting  differences  of  reading  be- 
tween  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites.  The  doctrinal  portion  is  drLwn 
from  the  Greek  fathers  and  preyious  Syrian  theologians,  of  course 
of  the  Monophysite  schooL*^    The  JUfnArath  Kudfuhlt  or  "  Lamp  of 


1  Palat.  Uodio.  eo.;  Berlin,  Sochau  211 ;  Cambridce,  oolL  of  tha  &P.C.K. 

t  2t.O.,  IL  SOS,  In  Um  note,  coL  S,  Xa  28. 

S  rAforvMa/a  tt  Rxireltailonst,  a  ooano  of  logic,  phjBios,  asd  metaphysics ; 
see  WQstenfold,  GMehidtU  d,  arah.  AtnU,  p.  7S,  No.  61 ;  B.O.,  ii.  270,  note  2. 

*  Cod.  Vat  cxcl.;  Palat  Medic,  clxxxr.  (Anib.  end  Syr.);  Fsri%  An& 
fonds  leS.  •  Bee  BUt.  DytuuL,  p.  485  ttninsl.,  p.  818)l 

S  B.O.t  it.  253 ;  Chron.  Eed«$.,  II.  443. 

7  B.O.,  ii.  307 ;  but  tho  calendar  there  indicated  is  of  Uter  date. 

s  BodL  Hoat  MO;  Paris,  Anc.  fonds  102.  Ou  the  date  see  Payne  Smith, 
Caial.,p.  584.  »  WOstenfeld,  Gfteh.  d.  amb.  JUrtU,  No.  i40i 

10  aron.  Awlst.,  L  747.     »  i{.a.,iL  208,intheaoto,coL  1,  Nal8,aad  pb  S7a 

is  IMd.,  IL  S08,  ooL  1,  No.  15,  and  p.  27a 

n  Apparentlj  onflnished,  for  Bar-saamft  Is  caraAil  to  add  **sa  Ikr  aS  TkXridki,'' 
AO.,  IL  172,  Na  28 ;  see  also  p.  968,  in  the  note,  eoL  8,  Na  SS. 

M  B,0.,  if.  270,  No.  10. 

u  Wenrich,  Dt  AnetorvmOrme.  VtrmetCmmentL  ayrlaete,  te.,184S,  pp. i4S. 
t4S.  270 ;  WOstenfeld,  G€$eh,  d.  arab,  AmU^  No.  24a 

M  Wttstenfeld,  op.  eiL,  No.  170 ;  Ihn  AM  Ufaibl*ah,  ed.  XOUer,  IL  62. 

ir  &0.,  IL  270,  No.  14 ;  268,  note,  ooL  1,  Na  14. 

U  Aid.,  IL  272,  No.  24;  808,  note,  coL  S,  Na  22. 

IS /»(&, iL  272,  Na  90.  MiMd^lLKKT. 

ai(SMm«(7iwmiiatioaJ«f<r^&(w'XJVirac|f,<iaAirlli^^  The 

chapter  on  the  signs  of  Interpnnctioa,  fta,  was  edited  by  Dr  Phillips  la  1860, 
In  A  £«ffsr^J#dr.KMo6.JiMA4ipqrJStfesK^  on  SyriaeOr<)W^  MBS.  of  this 

woA  srs— God.  Y-at.  ooooztL,  ronorrii ;  BodL  Hunt  1,  mooek  298;  Paris, 
Aae.  fonds  106:  Brit  Mas.  Add.  7201 ;  Palat  Media  ezztL ;  G«ttlngen,  Or. 
Ub;  BsrIla,AltBsst48,Saohaa807,M6;Oamtaridge,coU.oftbeSLP.C.K. 

MJBLO.,lL80a 

M  Of  tills  work  thers  ate  many  MBS.  in  Sorope,  differing  flram  one  another  In 
the  quantity  of  the  scholia  and  the  zetention  or  omission  of  seotlon  fi. 

•4  AO..  2  272.  Na  27.  »  JWd.,  IL  27T. 

St  Portions  of  this  wmk  have  been  edited  at  rsrious  times,  but  a  complete 
edition  Is  still  onaehieTed.  Larsow  made  a  vexy  small  beginninff  in  1858.  See 
^  UstlA  VetfiS^tBrfrtelAmtpm  Bffr.  gmnsiartcii^  1881,  pp^  gl.t2.    M88.  of 


the  Sanctuary,"  is  a  treatise  onr  the  "  bases  "  or  first  prineiplss  oa 
which  the  church  is  established.'  It  deals  in  twelre  '* braes "  with 
the  following  subjects  :^1)  of  knowledge  in  general,  (2)  of  the 
nature  of  the  universe,  (8)  of  theology,  (4)  of  the  ineainatioB,  (5) 
of  the  knowledge  of  celestial  substance^  i.«,,  the  angela,  (6)  of  the 
earthly  prieathood,  (7)  of  the  e^il  spirits,  (8)  of  the  rational  soul, 
(9)  of  free  will  and  liberty,  fate  and  dostinY,  (10)  of  the  rcaonee- 
tion,  (11)  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  last  judgement,  (12)  of 
paradise.  The  K^Hhdhhd  dMZalgi,  or  " Book  of  I^ys,"  is  »  com- 
pendium of  theology,  going  over  nearly  the  same  mund  as  the 
prerions  work,  in  ten  sections. "  The  KitHoihA  dh*IthqpOn,  or  Liber 
rCm  IfBiKOm,  was  oompoaed  at  KarSghah  in  1270.  It  haa  been  folly 
analysed  by  Assemani  in  the  ^.  0.,  iL  803  «;.  Part  L  treats  of  tha 
exercises  of  the  body  and  mind,  such  as  payer,  manual  work,  studj, 
vigils,  iaating,  kc  ;  part  iL,\>f  the  regimen  of  the  body ;  part  iiL, 
of  the  purifying  of  the  soul  from  eril  passions ;  part  It.,  of  the 
adorning  of  the  soul  \rith  yirtuea.  *  The  KithOhhA  dhf-  Taund,  or 
"  Book  of  the  Dotc,"  is  a  similar  work  specially  intended  for  the  use 
of  ascetics  Hying  in  solitude  ss  hermita  It  is  also  divided  into  four 
parts,  tIb.,  (1)  of  the  training  of  the  body,  e,ff,,  in  alienation  from 
the  world,  repentance,  poverty,  humility,  patience,  fraternal  love, 
kc  ;  (2)  of  the  training  of  the  soul,  «.  jr.,  m  quiet,  religions  exercises, 
prayer,  watching,  fasting,  kc, ;  (3)  of  the  apiritual  rest  of  the  per- 
fect ;  and  (4)  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  nis  own  spiritual  lira* 
Bar-Hebr»us  also  spent  part  of  hia  time  in  excerpting  arrang- 
ing, and  commenting  upon  the  Book  of  ffierotkeus  ameeming  £U 
hwden  UyeUriee  ef  the  Eouae  4^  Ood,^  In  the  commentary  he 
chiefly  follows  that  of  Theodosius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (see  above, 

^846).**  He  compiled  an  anaphora,"  published  a  confession  of 
th  or  creed, '^  and  approved  the  order  of  baptism  of  Se vents,  as 
translated  by  Jacob  of  Edessa."  More  valuable  than  these  is  his 
KmabhA  dfO-Eudddyi,  "tho  Book  of  Directions  "  or  "Komocanon,'* 
which  is  for  the  Jacobite  Church  what  the  KunndahA  dM-EdnSni 
of  'Abhd-Ish6*  is  fqr  the  Kestorian,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  'secular 
mattera."  To  us  Europesns  the  historical  writings  of  Bar-Hebraeus 
surpass  in  interest  and  value  everything  else  that  he  has  written. 
He  planned  a^d  executed  a  Universal  History  in  three  parts. ^  Psrt 
i  contains  the  political  History  qf  the  JForld  from  the  creation  down 
to  his  own  times. "  Part  ii.  is  the  history  of  the  church  from  Aaron 
downwards,  the  treatment  being  exceedingly  brief  till  we  reach  the 
post-apostolic  period,  when  it  ^comes  a  history  of  tho  patriarchs 
of  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  finally,  after  the  age  of  Se  vents,  of 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Monophysite  branch  of  that  church  down  to 
the  year  1286.  The  meagre  continuation  bv  a  later  hand  reaches 
to  14d5.  Part  iiL  offers  us  the  history  of  the  Eastern  division  of 
tho  Syrian  Church  from  St  Thomas  the  apostle  onwards.  From 
the  time  of  Mardthft  (629)  it  becomes  the  history  of  the  Mono- 
physite maphri&ns  of  Ta^^hrlth,  though  a  record  is  always  carefully 
kept  of  the  catholic  pati-iarchs  of  tho  Nostorians.  It  doses  with 
the  year  1286^  but  there  is  a  continuation  by  Bar-Hebneus's  brother 
Bar-saumi  to  1288,  and  thence  by  another  writer  to  1498."  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  at  the  request  of  some  Muslim  friends  in  Mara- 

this  work— God.  Vat  dxz.,  celzzzil.;  Psist  Medic,  nvt;  BodL  Hnnt.  1  :  Biit 
Has.  Add.  7188,  SIMO,  38606;  Berlin,  Alt  Best  11,  Bwshau  184;  QOttincea, 
Orient  18s;  Cambri^,  coa  of  the  8.P.a.K. 

V  B.O.,  iL  284.  ]IS.-Cod.  Vat  elzrilL;  Paris,  Anc  fonds  121 ;  Cfexnljrid£«, 
oolL  of  the  B.P.G.K.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  ArsMc— ^lia,  Aac. 
fonds  188 ;  Brit  Mas.  18S98;  BodL  Hoat  48 ;  Berlia,  Bsehaa  81 ;  Cambridee, 
coll.  of  the  a.P.C.K.  Mr  R.  J.  H.  Qottheil  has  leeenUy  Utb(«raph«d,  "for 
private  elrealstlon  only,"  a  small  portion  of  this  work,  vts.,  basis  IL,  ck.  HL 
sect  8.  parasr.  6,  on  plaats  (S0  pp.  of  text,  8  pp.  of  preikoe) ;  the  title  is  ^  {u< 
qf  Plants  and  thtir  ProptriUs  fhm  the  U^ndraih  KmdW  qf  OneoriM*  bar  *£b»rd|d 
edtud  he  RLkard  J.  H.  (Mtheii,  B.A. 

»  D.O.,  iL  W7.  U8S.-Ood.  Vst  obclx.;  BodL  Or.  4«r,  Hnnt  611 :  Parte,  Aim-. 
fonds  129.  SanpL  68 ;  Brit  Mas.  Or.  1017 ;  Berlia,  Sachau  85;  Cambridca,  coO. 
of  the&P.O.lL 

M  M8S.— God.  Vst  eUxL;  BodL  Marsh.  881,  Hunt  400;  Brit  Mosl  Add. 
7104, 7105 ;  Paris,  Ano.  fonds  122,  SuppL  7S.  There  are  two  Aiabie  tranalatioBs 
of  this  work ;  see  ZoteoberK,  CataL,  p  201,  Ka  847. 

M  BodL  Hant  1;  Cambridfie,  coU.  of  the  8.P.aK.  There  la  an  Aiabie 
translation,  Paris,  Ano.  fonds  128, 146  (If.  i92-200X 

n  Probablj  a  prodootion  ef  Btepben  bar  ^Qdh^IU ;  ses  Brit  Kna.  Add.  ns*. 
where  we  hare  the  eomroentsry  of  Tlieodosias,  patriarch  of  Antloeih,  and  oosb- 
pare  Frothingham,  SUphen  bar  Sndaai,  p.  87  ig.    See  also  above,  p.  488. 

»  Brit  Mna  Or.  1017.  Other  MB8.— PSzIs,  Ana  fonds  188 ;  Berlin,  Saehaa 
208w  The  work  seems  to  haye  been  translated  into  Arable  (see  Sotenberg, 
CataL,  p.  17«)l  M  ro.,  IL  276.  M  Tbtd.,  IL  278 :  Cod.  Yat  dxxiii. 

M  See  Cod.  Vat  lil.;  Paris,  Anc.  fonds  07 ;  Medic.  Palat  zUt. 

»  B.O.,  U.  200.  Rendered  iato  Latin  by  J.  A  Assemani  in  Mai,  ScHpU.  V^SL 
Keeu  CM. .  z.  MS8.-Ood.  Vat  cxxzli. .  ooclrL ■▼».,  eeclviJL.l3L ;  BodL  Hunt.  1 ; 
Paris.  Ana  fonds  140 ;  Berlin,  Alt  Best  40 ;  Palat  Medic.  IzL  tt  hu  beea 
trsnslated  iato  Arsbie.  V  B.O.,  iL  81L 

ti  This  haa  been  edited  under  the  title  of  Bar-H^brmi  C&nmleo»  g^-te;nss  by 
BruBS  and  Klrseh,  with  a  Latin  transUtion,  ia  two  volnmes,  1T8».  Both  text 
aad  translation  are  equally  bed,  and  the  work  deserves  a  new  editioa. 

so  Parts  iL  aad  ilL,  which  snppUed  i^saemsni  with  the  createst  part  of  the 
materials  for  the  seoond  ▼olome  of  his  BOA.  OrienKriis,  hare  ben  edited  by 
Abbelooa  and  Lamy  in  three  volnmes,  vix.,  part  IL  in  two  volnviea,  1879-74» 
aad  part  iU.  in  one  Tolnme,  1877,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  tranalatian  sal 
notes.    It  might  be  adyantsgeously  reprinted,  If  levised  by  a  competent  laajid. 
M8S.  of  the  entire  hlatory  are-<3od.  Yat  elzvl.,  cecInxiiL-TliL;  BodL  Hunt. 
Palat  Media  ezviU.    Part  L  is  oontained  in  Cod.  Yat  dxiriL  and  BodL 
62 ;  parts  ii.  aad  ilL  In  Brit  Mos.  Add.  7198  and  Cambridfie  Dd.  8, 8, 1,  aa 
the  colL  of  the  &P.aK.    Whether  the  Berlin  MS.,  Ssohaa  SIO^  eoataiiw 
entire  work  oi  only  a  part  of  it  we  do  not  know ;  it  ia  simply  deaecibed 
"ChroolkdesBarffebuBas.**   Than  sre  exesrpu  ia  God.  Vat  clzziiL 
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Khnk,  ho  nndtrtook  to  nuke  a  reociiaion  In  Anbio  of  the  politic^ 
SiBtory,  irhich  he  aU  bat  finished  within  the  ipaee  of  one  month 
l>efon  his  Isst  illness  osme  on.  ^  This  edition  is  enriched  with  many 
refeienees  to  Knhammadan  writers  and  literature  which  are  wanting 
in  the  Syriac  It  is  tntltleil  aX-Mykhiofmr  fi  'rf.Z>tt«aI,  or  «  Com- 
pendions  History  of  the  Dynasties."  •  As  a  poet  Bar-Hebrans  U 
admixed  by  his  countrymen,  and  eyen  Benan  hss  thought  the  poem 
on  the  theme  ^<ma  Xw  swfl^e^^wPAaoKipAiB  to  be  worthy  of  publi- 
cation.* Some  of  the  poems  were  badly  edited  and  translated  br 
iron  Len»rlce  in  1886-S8  sooording  to  the  Paris  MS.  Anaen  fonds 
180  ;  o£era  hare  been  published  by  the  ICaronite  priest  Augostinus 

ScebftU  UjViSl)  at  Bome^  1877.     The  Ctaruwn  i§  DMna  Sapi- 

entia  was  brought  ont  so  long  ago  as  1688  by  Gabriel  Sionita, 
and  has  been  republished  at  Rome  in  1880  by  Tohanni  Kotayn 

I>arauni  {A/>J^^  o^  ^JL\*  la  *^  1^^ Bar-Hebrwis wrote 
a  booh  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  puOUhSKp  kdm»*i  snd  in  his 
later  years  he  made  a  collection  of  entertaining  and  humorous  stories 
in  8yriao»  entitled  KmokhA  4M-TkunnA}^  iOgha^fiiXkhaiia,  with  an 

Aiabio  eoanterpart  under  the  title  of  Jkf  al-Samm  {^  ^), 

'*  the  Briring  away  of  Gaie."'  The  oontents  of  the  TunnOifi  are, 
bowever,  more  vaned  than  the  title  seems  to  promise,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Assemani*s  enumeration  of  the  chapters,  S,0,,  li  806.' 

ConteiAporary  with  Bar-Hebr»us,  though  somewhat  vounger,  we 
may  place  l>aniel  bar  Khattftb^  to  whom  Assemani  has  deroted  two 
articles  In  the  S.O.,  iL,  at  pp.  S44  and  468.  Among  the  poems  of 
Bar-Hebneus  we  find  Terses  addressed  to  this  Dsniel  by  the  Mestorian 
Khamis  bar  KardihS  with  his  replr  sad  another  br  Bar-Hebr»us.* 
He  composed  abri^ments  in  Arabic  of  ssTeral  of  Bar-Hobrans's 
works,  ig.,  the  Aemoeanon,*  Bthiea,  Aufar  Roa,  MhySrcUh  JBCudh- 
tht,  XWMhd  dM-Bhdbhathd,  and  the  larger  grsmmar.'*  An  inde- 
pendent work  of  his,  also  in  Arabic,  treats  of  Ths  Sa$ti,  or  Fird 
IVind^  ^  the  IbAA  and  Conaolation  <^ Oit  HeaatU  qf  BaluverM.^ 

With  Daniel  bar  Khattftb  we  may  doee  our  list  of  Jacobite  writers 
in  the  literature  of  Syria.  The  If  estorians  kept  the  lamp  burning 
for  a  little^  thou^  not  much  lonmr,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

ShiUmOn,  or  Solomon,  of  Khluit  or  Akhlit,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Van,  was  present  as  metropolitan  of  PSfath  d8-M aishftn  or 
al-Bavah  at  the  oonsscration  of  the  catholicus  Sabhr-tohd*  in  1222.>' 
Besides  some  prayers  and  short  ditoourses  (nOmrdni),  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  fisure  of  the  hearens  and  the  earth,"  and  compiled 
a  ▼olnme  of  anideeta,  partly  thedogioal,  partly  historical,  which 
he  entitled  JniiUlM4d:UPj:MeU0H(Ad  or '•the  Bee.**  It  is  dedicated 
to  his  friend  Nsrsal,  bishop  of  KhdnX-ShibhOr  or  B«th  Wuk, 
called  1^  the  Arabs  al-Bawii^  or  al-Bawis^,i«  on  the  lesser  Z&K 
Of  this  work  sa  analTsis  has  been  giren  by  Assemani  in  the  B.O,f 


Thii  was  an  sge  of  song  with  the  19'estorians,  in  which  lived  some 

of  their  isToarite  writers  of  hymns.    (1)  One  of  the  most  conspion- 

oos  of  these  Is  Qeorge  Ward&  (the  Boss)  of  Arbtt  or  IrUl,  whose 

poems  hare  entered  so  lazvely  into  the  use  of  the  Kestorian  Church 

that  one  of  their  serrioe  books  is  to  this  day  called  the  Wardd.^ 

His  date  may  be  gathered  from  certain  of  his  hymns,  which  speak 

of  the  caUunities  of  the  years  1 686-88 « 1224-27  A.i>,^    (2)  About 

the  same  time  flourished  Mas'fld  of  the  family  B«th  Ksshshft  (in 

Arabic  Ibn  sl-KaasX  who  was  physician  {haJctm)  to  the  csliph  al. 

Miuta*sim  (124^-68]^  and  outlired  his  patron."    One  of  lus  poems 
_____ 

•  Edited  br  Poooek, wKh  s  latla  tiaadstioii,  ta  laaiL  Maa.-Cod.yat.  elziril. ; 
Brit  Moi.  Add.  «44,  «es,  1.  SS804-S:BodL  PoooQk  54,  Itt;  Fskt  Medio.  esTil. 

a  j)$  PJkAoe;  PtrtfoL  on,  Biftct.  p.  wT. 

a  B.O.,  IL  MS.  MSa-Ood.  v£  ebadr.:  Bodl.  Himt  I,  Menh.  SOI :  FSrti, 
Ane.  fimds  118, 180, 167 ;  Pelat  Medic.  IxU.  (Oital.,  p.  110) ;  eee  elao  Cod.  Vet 
ecoezxIL;  Bod.  Pee.  S08 ;  Beriln.  Att.  Beet  41,  8,  8,  end  Oudwa  81,  4-8. 

S  Aa,fLfn.NaaO.  •  IML.  U.  aes,  note,  eoL  S,  Ka  si ;  p.  srs,  scte  L 

1^  Bee  a  ftw  ehort  epeefanens  la  KJneh  and  Benstein'a  CkmL  Bgr-i  PP>  1-4, 
and  in  an  aitlele  to  L.  Monlee  ta  tte  Z.D.M.a^  zL  pw  410  &  MaS—CocTYat 
dsdlL;  Ind.  Oft  Ka  9,  "Tiaete  In  ftrriee/ A  861-418.  The  Dot  id'Hamm. 
ie  eontafaed  in  Parte,  Alia  fcnde  180.  The  oatalogne  of  Bar-HebnBiia*e 
voifce  in  &0.,  IL  968,  note,  edde  one  AiaUe  book  to  thia  \aag  Uat  (ooL  1,  Ka 
le;  at  the  foot)  of  whleh  we  know  nothlns  but  the  title  thero  giren  in  Syriee, 
XUkOikA  dU-kmtdn  TuOurdni,  **  On  thePlMMire  of  Gain." 

8  Favne  Smith,  CotaL,  p.  sn :  Chtal.  ra(M  iU.  868. 

•  &0.,  iL  488 ;  God.  Yat  Anib.  doxsni.  (Mai,  Striptt.  Vm.  Von  CofL,  It.  VOt^ 

u  iHt, iL  844;  God.  Yat  Arab.  bndT.  QU,  c^ eilL,  Ir.  U8)l 
U  &0.,  iL  408,  Xa  76 ;  Bai^Hebneos,  Ckrm.  Mml,  iL  871. 
»  B-O,  liL  1, 8ia  M  See  HoAnenn.  il««t<ee,  pp.  180  end  108L 

u  MSL— Ood.  Yat  cIzztL,  oIzxtL  ;  Brit  Mna.  Ad£  S6876 ;  BA&  Add.  78; 
MiuiIeh,€M.  Syr.  7  (with  an  AiaUe  tnne1ayon>  BodL  Pooook  70  and  Puie, 
Ane.  foode  118,  contain  only  an  Anbio  tranaktioa,  diflinent  fhm  that  in 
th«MaaichM& 

V  Badnr.  Tht  MilorJaM,  ft  86.  A  ftv  epertmene  are  given  by  CSrdl^  in 
the  lOer  rkManrL  p.  61.    Bedger  hae  tnnalated  one,  qyc  ett.,  pp.  61-67. 

V  Ctatot  Fat,  UL  801,  St  the  topi  Important  MO.  ofWeidl'e  hjinaa  era 
Cod.  Yat  eboodT.;  BerUn,  Alt  Beet  84,  Mmhi  188;  Oemfaridge,  eolL  of  the 
&F.aK. 

U  JBLO.,IIL  1, 681 :  Bar-Hebneos,  Hid,  DgmuL,  pp.  689-688 (tnnel.,  ppw  841-84f>. 


for  the  feast  of  the  Xmphany  ooenn  in  Ck)d.  Yjit  clzzziT.  (CbteX. 
liL  p.  880).v  (8)  Khamb  bar  KaidihS  of  ArbSl  was  a  yonnger 
contemporary  of  Bar-Hebrans,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence 
with  Daniel  bar  Khattib  (see  shore).  He  too  has  bequeathed  his 
name  to  one  of  the  kestorian  eervioe  books,  which  is  sUU  called 
the  XhamU.^  (4)  Gabriel  Kamsft  (the  Locust)  was  a  monk  of  Btth- 
KUki.  He  became  metropolitan  of  Mosnl,  and  was  present  at  the 
consecration  of  Yabh-al&h&  III.  in  1281.*^  There  is  a  long  poem 
of  his  in  God.  Yat  dxzx.  {CalaL,  ilL  576),  treating  of  the  creation, 
the  incarnation,  the  life  of  <mi  Sariour,  the  preaching  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  praises  of  the  lathers  of  the  chnrch,  and  conclnding  with 
an  enooimum  on  Sabhr-IahO*,  the  founder  of  Beth-KOklL  (5)  John 
of  Mosnl  was  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St  Michael  near  that  city.** 
His  work  entitled  KHOMhd  dM^SKajyUr  Dulfbdrt  was  published 
at  Borne  in  1808  b^  E.  J.  Millos,  srchbishop  of  *Akrft,  as  a  school- 
book,  under  the  title  of  JXredorium  SpirUudU.  It  is,  of  course, 
impoesible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  original  has  been  tampered 
wiu  in  such  an  edition,  but  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  Brit  Mus.  Or. 
2460."  The  composition  of  the  work  is  nUced  by  Millos  in  1245, 
snd  the  death  of  the  author  bY  Gard&hl  {Lib,  Thoo,,  p.  120)  in  1270. 
*Abhd-lBh6*  bar.BSrIkhi  holds  nearly  the  same  position  in  regard 
to  the  Kestorian  Church  that  Bar-Hebrsus  do«i  in  relation  to  the 
Jacobite^  though  &r  inferior  in  talent  and  learning  to  "  the  Son  of 
the  Hebrew.**    He  flourished  under  Yabh-aUhft  IIL,  being  firstly 


end  of  the  CtUalopu  Librvrum,  in  the  S,  0. ,  ill  1,  826  aq.  Several 
of  these  seem  to  be  loot,-— at  least  they  do  not  appear  in  the  cata- 
logues of  our  collections, — such  as  the  commentary  on  the  Old  and 
Now  Testaments,^  the  KUhdbhd  JfathcHqpoa  on  the  manrellous  dis- 
pensation or  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth,*"  the  KHKdbhd  Skoladi^ 
against  all  the  heresies,**  the  book  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,**  the  twelve  dieeourses  comprising  all  the  soienoes,*^ 
and  the  ecclesiastical  decisions  and  canons,**  as  slso  an  Arabic  work 
with  the  title  Shdh-maruand  or  "the  Eing-pearL****  The  Jfor- 
gdnithd  or  "  Pearl "  is  a  theolo^cal  work  in  five  sections,  treating 
of  God,  the  creation,  the  Chnstisn  dispensation,  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  and  the  things  that  prefigure  the  world  to  come. 
There  is  a  careful  analysis  of  its  oontents  in  B.O,.  iii  1,  862-880. 
It  has  been  edited,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  Msi,  SeHpU.  VttL 
Nova  Coll,  z.,  and  done  into  English  by  Badger.  Th$  Nootoricmt, 
iL  880  oq.  The  date  of  composition  is  1208.M  ^Abhd-Ish6*  himself 
translatod  this  work  into  Arabic  in  1812,  ss  we  learn  from  *Amr 
ibn  Matti  In  the  Majddl,  where  large  portions  of  it  are  quoted.** 
The  CotUetion  qf  Synodieal  Canont  or  ITomoeaium  is  also  folly 
analysed  by  Assemani,  B,0,,  iiL  1,  882-861.  It  has  been  edited^ 
with  a  Latm  transUtion,  in  Mai,  Ser^.  VotL  Nova  Coll,  z.**  As 
a  poet  'Abhd-IshO*  does  not  shine  according  to  our  ideas,  although 
his  countrymen  admire  his  verses  greatly.  Not  only  ie  he  obscure 
in  vocabulary  and  style,  but  he  has  adopted  and  even  ezagserated 
all  the  worst  faults  of  Arabic  writers  of  rimed  proee  snd  scribblers 
of  verse.*'  His  jnincipal  effort  in  poetry  is  the  Paradim  nf  Bdm, 
a  collection  of  fifty  poems  on  theological  subjects,  which  has  been 
analysed  by  ABsernsm,  J9.0.,  iiL  1, 826-882.>*  This  volume  was  pub- 
lished by  the  author  in  1291,  and  in  1816  he  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  add  an  ezplanatoiy  commentarr.**  Another  collection 
of  twenty-two  poems^  which  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  one  com- 
position, treating  of  the  love  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  is  found 
m  Cod.  Yat  cbcziv.  {flaiaL,  iiL  869)  and  BodL  Marsh.  201  (P. 
Smith,  CcOaX,,  p.  610) ;  and  a  third,  including  the  above  and  a 
selection  firom  the  FwodUt,  is  contained  in  BodL  Marsh.,  881.* 
Of  his  minor  works,  enumerated  in  the  B,0,,  iiL  1,  861,  the  con- 
solatory diecourees,  the  letters,  and  the  commentary  on  the  epistla 
of  Aristotle  to  Alezsnder  concerning  the  great  art  (alchemy)  seem 

»  See  Ctodni,  Ubor  rfctwrrf,  ppu  186-188. 

8>  Badcer,  tm  /fnloriaiuL  iL  S4 ;  eee  one  of  hie  poeme  traaalated,  poi  88-40. 

CerdiV  glvee  eome  epeeimene  in  JMm  r  '         '     ' 

of  hie  poeme  ere— Cod.  Yat  olsEzy.-TL-i 

Orient  8804;  Berlin,  Baehan  178;  see  al     ^  

-   -  -        L  Beflin,Baohaa8S8,contatnaawMmorBar-Hehnras,ampUaed 

L  806^  IiL  "    "" 


1800  at 

hf  Khamb  and  later  poeta 


n  one  oi  mm  pumu  muiwawa,  pfk  bo-4«. 
or  ricMurt  pp.  60-08.  Important  MflS. 
L-vliL  :  BMt  Mna.  Add.  18716,  £  44a,  and 
also  Cod.  Yat  Ixzzix.  and  Brit  Mna.  Or. 


J{.0.,-iL 

OosiSf^aAhor  nenwi,  p.  110)  wrongij  ea; 
The  moet  reverend  editor  inTei^  in  his 


,  iiLl,  666w 


, ^ ipan&O., 

aB.a.iL46«.   Caras]^haapnUiahedaspeetmen,LAern«KwH.pp.UT-lUL 
^  ^    1 _  .       ..-.  ,„^^y  iays  '««t  BaghdOdh.^ 


prelhoe  enlnet  "the  FrOfiyf 


18  , 

se  The  moe^  reverend  editor  inTei^ 
(Proteetanta),  vho  believe  in  nothing  stall 
9«  £.0.,  L  680.  *■  i^w., ..  WQ  i  lu.  1,  Ml,  o 

S0IMd.,L680;{lL1.8noteeS,8,888notel.    V  Aid.,  iiL  1,  886. 

aiId.,^r'        ^"    -^         -.----- 

ssperhape 


e  p.  14,  Lis. 
iMdi,  L  6M:  m.  1, 887,  eoL  1 


»^d„wd, 


p.  sea  i»  id.,  4»id.  n  Id..  ML  »  Id.,  4MiL 

hape  otOv  an  AinUe  zeeenaion  or  abridgement  of  the  MorvAklOA 
L— Ood.  Yat  ebcxT-TL,  oooelvL ;  BAB.  Add.  70 ;  Beriln,  Itaehaa  4, 


nbridgB,  ooll 
s  B.O.,  iiL  1, 


ooILorthe8.P.O.K. 


ill; 

4 ;  eee  God.  Yat  Izv.,  cocvli.,  and  God.  Tat  AnAu 

(Mai,  fiortott.  T^  Nova  OdL,  iv.);  oompare  B.O.,  iiL  1, 680. 
>«  MB8.-dod.  Yat  enviiL.  exziz..  eodr. 
V  Boo  Payne  Smlth'e  miante  deeeripUone  In  hie  OelaZ., 


nhleailaI.,p.6SSML 
AncflDndalOO;  BeOln,  Alt  Basi 


86Maa.-Ood.YsteexlT..oeelzxiz.:Faria,Aii 

41  J,  Saehaa  1, 81, 80 ;  Brit  Mna.Orlent  8808-8 ;  Oambridge,  eoD.  of  the  B.P.aX, 

Si  AO.,  IIL,  1,  887.  eoL  8. 

^  Favne  Smttfa,  QUaL,  p.  688 ;  eee  aleo  p.  681,  Noei  80,  SL  la  PSrla,  Anof 
toade  104,  there  ii  apoem  eaplanstory  of  the  scQeelestMl  esleadsr(gc<eabe^m 
Gelsi.,  p.  Ui». 


856 
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to  be  iMt  The  iurffdmS  ate  eolleoted  in  a  MS.  at  Berlin,  Alter 
Bestand  41, 4.  Hie  commentarj  on  an  enigmatical  poem  of  Simeon 
ShanUOawi  we  hare  already  mentioned  (see  abore,  p.  868).  To  ns 
hii  m'ost  nteful  work  decidedly  is  the  Catalog%f  €f  Book$,  which 
forma  the  baais  of  toL  iii  part  1  of  Assemani'a  SibL  Ori§ni,  There 
is  an  older  edition  of  it  hj  Abraham  Ecchellenais,  Borne,  1668.  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Badger.^  Tlie  OaUUagu»  con- 
sists of  four  parts,  Tis.,  (1)  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  sundry  apocrypha,  B.O.,  ill  1,  6 ;  (2)  the  Scripturee  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  p.  8 ;  (3)  the  Greek  fathers  who  were  translated 
into  Syriac,  p.  18 ;  (4)  uie  Syriao  fathers,  chiefly,  of  course,  of  the 
Nestorian  Church,  pp.  66-862.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  *Abhd- 
Ishd*  contented  himself  merely  with  enumerating  the  titles  of 

^  Thi  Nutoriantt  IL  861.     Badger  ascribes  the  work  to  the  year 
1298,  probably  on  the  authority  of  his  MS. 


booki^  and  nerer  thought  it  worth  hia  while  to  give  the  date  of 
the  writers,  nor  eren  to  arrange  his  notices  in  any  kind  of  chrono- 
logieal  order.* 

After  *Abhd-Xsh6*  there  are  hardly  any  names  among  the  Kes- 
toriana  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Syrian 
nation.  We  may  male  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  catholieus 
Timothy  II.,  who  waa  elected  in  succession  to  Tabh-alah&  IIL  iu 
1818,  harittg  prerionsly  been  metropolitan  of  Mosul  and  IrUl 
under  the  name  of  Joeeph.'  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  sacrameDts 
of  the  church,  of  which  Assemani  has  given  an  analysis  in  B.O^ 
iii  1,  672-680.«    His  death  took  place  in  1328.  (W.  W*.) 


•  MSa--Ood.  Vat  clxxYi ;  RA&  Add  76  (imperfect);  Borne,  BlbL 
VittEman.  A.  1194, MSa Sessor.162;  Cambridge, colL of the&P.C.S. 
»A0.,  iii.  1,667.  *  Vat  ciL 


f  SYZRAS,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  goyeniment 
of  Simbirsk,  lies  90  miles  to  the  south  of  Simbirsk,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Volga.  It  originated  in  a  fort^  erected  in 
1683,  to  protect  the  district  from  Tatars  and  Circassians. 
Most  of  its  inhabitants  (24,500  in  1882)  are  engaged  in 
gardening  and  tillage.  In  the  large  Tillages  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  one  of  the  richest  in  Simbirsk,  various 
petty  trades  are  carried  on.-  ^  SyzraH  has  long  been  in 
repute  for  its  tanneries  and  manufactures  of  leather 
([i&20,000  annually).  Several  flour-mills  and  other  manu- 
factures have  recently  sprung  up.  The  town  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Penza  and  Morshansk  in  the  west,  and  with 
Orenburg  in  the  east,  and  much  grain  is  eacported;  timber 
is  brought  from  the  upper  Volga,  and  manufactured  wares 
from  N^ni-Novgorod.  In  1882  the  goods  shipped  from 
Syzran  and  Batraki  (a  port  on  the  Volga)  were  valued  at 
J&l 53,540.  In  the  same  year  the  grain  and  other  wares 
sent  by  rail  exceeded  one  million  cwts.  Syzrafl  is  a  badly 
built  town^  most  of  the  houses  being  of  wood.. 

SZABADKA  (German,  Maria- Tlterenopd),  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bics,  on  Lake  Falics, 
in  46*  8'  N.  lat.  and  19*  42'  E.  long.  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
immense  agricultural  district  and  has  little  claim  to  special 
distinction.  There  are  a  chamber  of  advocates,  an  upper 
gymnasium,  a  state  training  institute  for  governesses,  and 
an  industrial  and  commercial  school.  The  population 
(61,367  in  1880)  was  about  63,500  in  1885,  mostly  Hun- 
garians, but  partly  BunyevAczs  (a  branch  of  Servians). 

SZARVAS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Kores^  in  the 
county  of  B^k^s,  is  a  pkce  noted  for  the  wealth  of  its 
peasantry  and  the  ezceUence  of  its  breed  of  horses.  The 
population  was  22,504  in  1880,  and  about  24,000  in  18S5, 
chiefly  Slovaks,  but  all  speaking  Hungarian. 

SZATM1R-N£M£TI,  a  roytd  free  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Szatmir,  is  situated  on  the  river  Szamos  and 
the  Hungarian  North-Eastern  Railway,  in  47*  49'  N.  lat. 
and  22*  51'  E.  long.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  has  a  seminary,  a  male  and  female  normal 
school,  and  several  Qovemment  offices.  The  town  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine  and  wood.  The  population  num- 
bered 19,708  in  1880,  and  about  22,000  in  1885.  They 
are  mostly  Magyars,  and  by  religion  Romanists,  Pro- 
testants, and  Greeks  in  almost  equal  proportions. 

SZEGEDIN,  a  roysl  free  city  of  Hungary,  second 
only  to  Budapest,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Theiss 
at  the  influx  of  the  Maros,  in  46*  16'  N.  lat.  and  20*  10'  £. 
long.,  in  the  county  of  Csongrid.  It  is  a  great  centre  of 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  Alfold,  has  a  Roman 


Catholic  gymnasium,  a  state  real  school,  and  a  Ubrary 
with  about  80,000  volumes.  There  are  a  Franciscan,  a 
Piaristi  and  a  Minorite  convent,  and  a  large  hospital,  as 
well  as  various  Government  offices,  a  superior  law  court, 
and  a  chamber  of  advocates.  The  inner  town  consists  of 
fine  broad  streets  and  large  squares  adorned  with  many 
palatial  edifices,  but  the  suburbs,  inhabited  by  the  peas- 
antry, are  little  superior  to  ordinary  Hungarian  villages. 
The  river  is  spanned  by  a  railway  bridge  of  stone  and  a 
fine  suspension  bridge.  Szegedin  possesses  factories  of 
soap,  soida,  matches,  candles,  leather,  and  spirits,  steam 
and  saw  mills,  and  salt  and  tobacco  magazines.  It  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  paprika  (a  kind  of 
pepsicum)  and  of  a  pastry  iarhonya^  both  largely  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  summer  the  ship- 
ping trade  is  very  brisk,  especially  in  com  and  timb^. 
Szegedin  is  an  important  station  on  the  Alfold-Fiume  and 
the  Austrian-Hungarian  State  Railways,  and  is  a  terminus 
of  the  Arad-Csanid  Railway.  The  inhabitants  in  1880 
numbered  73,675,  and  in  1885  76,600  (estimated),  en- 
tirely Magyars.  "*" 

Since  the  15th  century  Sngedin  has  been  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent cities  in  Hungary.  From  1526  till  1686  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  Turks,  who  fortified  it  It  is  also  notorious  for  its  many 
witchcraft  trials.  In  1848  it  sent  stronff  detachments  to  the 
national  Hungarian  armv.  In  July  1849  uie  seat  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  was  transferred  hither  for  a  short  time.  In  March  1879  tbo 
town  waa  almost  completely  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  In  tha 
reconstruction  the  site  of  the  old  fortress  was  laid  out  as  a  public 
garden.   

SZENTES,  a  market  town  of  Hun^ury,  in  the  county  of 
Csongrid,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Theiss,  30  miles  norUi  of 
Szegedin.  It  has  a  county-hall  (1885)  and  a  promenadei 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  in 
breeding  geese,  and  in  fishing.  The  population  (28,712  in 
1880)  numbered  about  30,000  in  1885,  all  Magyars. 

SZIGET  (Mdrmaros-Stiffd),  chief  town  of  the  county 
of  MArmaros  in  the  north-east  of  Hungary,  is  the  centre 
of  a  salt- mining  district,  with  mining  and  forestry  head 
departments,  ^e  town  lies  in  a  valley  which  abounds  in 
picturesque  scenery  and  is  rich  in  mineral  springs.  It  has 
a  county-hall,  Flrotestant  and  Catholic  gymnasia,  a  convent, 
a  nunnery,  and  a  training-school  for  teachers.  The  pecu- 
lation (10,852  in  1880)  was  about  11,200  in  1885. 

SZOLNOK,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Jisz-Nagy- 
Eun-Szolnok,  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  Theiss  and  the 
Zagyva,  and  is  the  junction  of  four  railways.  It  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  tobacco,  salt,  and  especially  in  wood. 
In  1880  the  population  (Magyars),  chiefly  Roman  Catho- 
lics, numbered  18,247,  and  in  1885  about  19,000. 
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